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IABADIU& JAOCETANI. 


IABATOUS (T « iaSlou vrjtros, PtoL tii. 2. § 29, 
viii. 27. § 10), an island off the lower half of the 
Golden dhersonesns. It is said by Ptolemy to mean 
the “Island of Barley/ 1 to bare been very fertile in 
grain and gold, and to have had a metropolis called 
Arqybk. There can be little doubt that it is the same 
as the present /ova, which also signifies “ barley" 
Humboldt, on the other hand, considers it to be Su- 
matra (KritiscKe Gntors. i. p. 64); and Mannert, 
the small island of Ifemca, on the SE. Bide of Sa- 
m afro. m 

JABBOK (Tofaiacor, Joseph.; *Iad^x» LXX.), 
a stream on the east of Jordan, mentioned first in the 
history of Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 22). It formed, ac- 
cording to Josephus, the northern border of the 
Amorites, whose country he describes as isolated by 
the Jordan on the west, the Amon on the south, and 
the Jabbok on the ninth. {Ant, iv. 5. § 2.) He 
further describes it os the division between the 
dominions of Sihon, king of the Amorites, and Og, 
whom he calls king of Galadene and Gaulonitis 
(§ 3) — the Baslian of Scripture. In the division of 
the land among the tribee, the river Jabbok was 
assigned as the northern limit of Gad and fieuben. 
(Deaf, iil 16.) To the north of the river, in the 
country of Bashan, the half tribe of Manasseh had 
their possession (13,1 4.) [Ammonitab ;Amorites.1 
It is correctly placed by Eusebios (OntmasL s.v.) 
between Ammon, or Philadelphia, and Genua (Ge- 
rath ) ; to which S. Jerome adds, with equal truth, 
that it is 4 from the latter. It flows into the 
Jordan. It is now called EUZerlea, and “ divides 
the district of Moerad from the country called EU 
Seiko, ” (Bnrokhardtfa Syria, p. 347.) It was 
erased in its upper part by Irby and Mangles, an 
hour and twenty minutes (exactly 4 miles) 8W. of 
(broth, on their way to Es-SsaU. ( Travels, .p. 319, 
eotnp. p. 475.) [G. W.l 

JABESH (Tdfcir, LXX.; ’Irf&p, 'laSurtrd, To- 
itsds, Joseph.), a city of Gilead, the inhabitants of 
which were exterminated, during the early times of 
the Judges (see xx. 28), for not having joined in 
the national league against the men of Gibeah (xxi. 
9, See.). Three centuries later, it was besieged by the 
Ammonite king, Nahash, when the hard terms offered 
to the inhabitants by the invaders roused the indig- 
nation of Saul, and resulted in the relief of the town 
and the rout of the Ammonites. (1 Sam. xi.) It 
was probably in requital for this deliverance that the 
inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, having heard of the 
indignity offered to the bodies of Sad and his sons 
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after the battle of Gilboa, “ arose, and went all night* 
and took the body of Saul, and the bodies of his sons, 
from the wall of Beth-sban, and came to Jabeeh and 
burnt them there ; and they took their bones and 
buried them under a tree at Jabtsb, and fasted seven 
days** (1 Sam. xxxL 11 — 13; 2 Sam. it 4— 7.) 
It was situated, according to Eusebius, in the hills* 
6 miles from Pella, cm the road to Gerath ; and its 
site was marked in his time by a large village (*.«*. 
'Apurdd and ’IdWii). The writer was unOUocessfhl in 
his endeavours to recover its site in 1842; but a tra- 
dition of the city is still retained iu the name of the 
vallejfthat rune into the plain of the Jordan, one hour 
and a quarter south of Wady Mat, in which Pella 
is situated. This valley is stall called Wady Tabes , 
and the ruins of the city doubtless exist, and will 
probably be recovered in the mountains in the vicinity 
of this valley. [G. W.l 

JABNEH. [Iamnia.] 

JACCA. [Jaocetani; Vasconbs.] 
JACCETA r NI ('loKKtraroC), the most important 
of the small tribes at the S. foot of the Pyrenees, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, E. of the Vasoonbs, and N. 
of the Ilergetes. Their country, Jagcvtania 
(* lo* jccroi'fa), lay in the N. of Arragon , below the 
central portion at the Pyrenaean chain, whenoe it 
extended towards the Iberus as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of llerda and Osca; and it formed a part 
of the theatre of war in the contests between Ser- 
torius and Pompey, and between Julius Caesar and 
Pompey’s legates, Afranius and Petreius. (Strab. 
iii. p. 161 ; Case. BsC. L 60: concerning the reading, 
see Lacetani; Ptol. ii. 6. $ 72.) None of their 
cities were of any consequence. The capital, Jacoa 
(Jaca, in Biscay a), from which they derived their 
name, belonged, in the time of Ptolemy, to the Vas- 
conbs, among whom indeed Pliny appears to include 
the Jaccetani altogether (iii. 3. s. 4). Their other 
cities, as enumerated by Ptolemy, and identified, 
though with no great certainty, by Ukert (vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 425), are the following:— Ibspits ('J cinrds, 
fguakda)', Ckresus (Ktpetris, S. Columba de Ce- 
rdlto ) ; Anabis (Audits, Tarrega) ; Bacasis 
(Bcueoais, Mamma, the district round which is still 
called Sages ) ; Telobis (T siXoits, Martorell ); 
Ascebris ('A ffKtftls, Sagarra ) ; Udura (06- 
Sovpa, Cardona ) ; Lima or Lesa (A^a, pear Man- 
reso); Setelsib (XmKols JteAewfr, Sobona); 
China (K luua, near Gnisona ), perhaps the same 
place as the Scissum of Livy (xxi. CO, where the 
MSS. have Scissis, Stissum, Sisa), and the Cissa of 
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» IADERA. IALYSUfiL 


Polybius (Hi. 76 ; coins, op. Sestini, pp. 132, 163; 
Nam. Goth.). [P. &] 

IA'DERA (Trifcpa, Ptol. iii. 16. § 10; 'IdSapa, 
Nicet. p. 348 ; ladera, Plin. iii. 26 ; Ioder, Pomp. 
Mala, if. 3. § 13 ; Pout. Tab.; Geog. Bav. ; on the 
orthography of the mime see Tzcbucke, ad Melam , 
l o. vol. ii, pt 2. p. 275 j Eth. Iadertinua, Hilt 
B. A. 42 : Zara), the capital of Libnmia in Illy- 
ricum. Under Augustus it was made a Roman 
colony. ( tt Parens coloniae Truer, ap. Farlati, IUyr. 
Saa vol. v. p. 3 ; comp. Ptol. I. c.) Afterwards 
it bore the name of Diodora. and paid a tribute of 
110 pieces of gold to the Eastern emperors (Const 
Porph. de Adm. Imp . 30), until it was handed over, 
jp the reign of Basil the Macedonian, to the Slavonic 
princes. Zara , the modem capital of Dalmatia, 
and well known for the famous siege it stood against 
the combined French and Venetians, at the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Crneode (Gibbon, c. lx. ; Wilken, 
die Kreuzz. voL v. p. 167), stands upon the site 
of ladera. Little remains of the ancient city ; the 
sea-gate called Porta di San Chrysogono is Roman, 
but St seems likely that it has been brought from 
Aenona The gate is a single arch with a Corin- 
thian pilaster at each side supporting an entablature. 

Eckhel (vol. ii. p. 152) doubts the evidence of 
any coins of ladera, though some have been attri- 
buted to it by other writers on numismatics. (Sir 
G. Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro, vol. i. 
p. 78 ; J. F. Neigebaur, Die Sudslaven , pp. 181 — 
191.) [K.B.J.] 

IADO'NI, a people in the extreme NW. of His- 
ponla Tarraconensis, mentioned only by Pliny, who 
places them next to the Arrotrebae. (Plin. iv. 20. 
s. 34.; [P. S.1 

IAETAor IETAE Qleral, Steph. B. : Eth. ' Ureuos , 
Id,; but Diodorus has "latrivos, and this is confirmed 
by coins, the legend of which is uniformly Tami'wi', 
Eckhel, vol. i. p. 216: in Latin, Cicero has Ietini, 
but Pliny Ietenses), a town of the interior of Sicily, 
dfft the NW. of the island, not very far from Panor- 
mus. It was mentioned by Philistus (ap. Steph. B. 
s. v .) ps 0k fortress, and it is called by Thucydides 
also (if the reading Terris be admitted, in vii. 2) a 
tbrtress of the Siculians (tc?xos t&v 2itce\av), 
which was taken byGylippus on his march from 
Himera through the interior of the island towards 
Syracuse. It first appears as an independent city in 
the time of Pyrrhus, and was attacked by that 
monarch on account of its strong portion and the 
advantages it offered for opera! ions against Panor- 
mus; but the inhabitants readily capitulated. (Diod. 
xxii. 10, p. 498.) In the Pint Punic War it was 
occupied by a Carthaginian, garrison, but after the 
fall of PanormuB drove out Bribe troops and opened 
its gates to the jtomaqa. ,(Id. xxiii. 18, p. 505.) 
Under the Roman gotoroment it appears as a muni- 
cipal town, but not one of much importance. The 
Ietini are only noticed in passing by Cicero among 
the towns whose lands bad bepfc utterly rained by 
the exactions 4 Verna; and W Ietenses arc enume- 
rated by Pliny among the rpopuli stipendiary ” of 
the interior of Sicily. (0R. Kerr. iii. 43; Plin. iii. 
8. s. 14.) Many MS& of Cicero read Letini, and it 
is probable that the Afro* of Ptolemy (iii. 4. § 15) 
is only a corruption of the same name. 

The position of Iaeta is very obscurely intimated, 
W it appears frtfti Diodorus that it was not very 
remote from Panorraus, and that its site was one of 
great natural strength. Silius Italicus also alludes 
& its elevated situation (“ oelsus lotos* xiv. 271). 


Fazello assures us that there was a mediaeval for- 
tress called lato an the summit of a lofty moun- 
tain, about 15 miles from Palermo, and 12 N. of 
Entella, which was destroyed by Frederic II. at the 
same time with the latter city; and this bp sup- 
poses, probably enough, to be the site of Iaeta. He 
says the mountain was still called Monk di lato, 
though more commonly known es Monte di S. Coe - 
mono, from a church on its summit (Fazell. x. 
p. 471 ; Amic. Lex. Top. Sic. vol. ii. p. 291.) The 
spot is not marked on any modem map, and does 
not appear to have been visited by any recent tra- 
vellers. The position thus assigned to Iaeta agrees 
well with the statements of Diodorus, but fo wholly 
irreconcilable with the admission of Terri* into the 
text of Thuoydides (vii. 2): this reading, however, 
is a mere conjecture (see Arnold's note), and must 
probably he discarded as untenable. [E. H. B.) 
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JAEZER (Toft* LXX. ; T a(hp end ’Awrip, 
Eubeb.), a city of Gilead, assigned to the tribe of 
Gad by Moses. In Numbers (xxxii. 1), “ the land 
of Jazer” is mentioned as contiguous to “the land 
of Gilead, and suited to cattle.” In Jeremiah (xlviiL 
32), “ the sea of Jazer ” occurs in some versions, as 
in the English ; but Reland (a. v. p. 825) justly 
remarks, that this is not certain, as the passage may 
be pointed after the word “ sea,” and ‘•Jazer,* as a 
vocative, commence the following clause. But aa 
** the land of Jazer ” is used for the country south of 
Gilead, so the Dead Sea may be designated “ the nca 
of Jazer.” Eusebius (Onomaet. #. v. *A <rdp) places 
it 8 miles west of Philadelphia or Ammon ; and 
elsewhere (e.v. TaHjp), IQ miles west qf Philadel- 
phia, and 15 from Ebbon (Heshbon). tfe* adds, that 
a large river takes its rise there, which runs into 
I the Jordan. In a situation 1 nearly correspondmg 
with this, between 8zalt and Esbue, Burckhafdt 
passed some rains named Seyr, where a vallgp 
named Wady Seyr takes its rise and rune into the 
Jordon. This is donbtlesB the modem representative 
of the ancient Jazer. “ In two hours and a half 
(from Szalt) we passed, on our right, the WadySzyr, 
which has its source near the road, and falls into the 
Jordan. Above the eource , on thfe declivity of the 
valley, are the ruins called Seyr”' (Syria, p. 364.) 
It is probably identical with the rrffwpo* of Ptolemy 
which he reckons among thd cities of Palestine on 
the east of the Jordan (v. 16). [G. W.] 

lA'LYSUS (TriAwror, TriXuovof, or ihhwoos i 
Eth. 'laAberaios), one of the three ancient Doric 
cities in the island of Rhodes, and one of the sin 
towns constituting the Dario hexapolis. It was si- 
tuated only six stadia to the south-west of the city 
of Rhodes, and it would seem that the rise of the 
latter city was the cause of the decay of IalysUe; 
for in the time of Strabo (xiv. p. 655) it existed enly 
as a village. Pliny (v. 86) did not consider it as an 
independent place at ell, but imagined that Ialysus 
was the ancieht name of Rhodes. Oiychoma, the ci- 
tadel, was situated above Ialysus, and still existed in 
the time of Strabo* It is supposed by some that 
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Orm^ffna was the mam aa tbe fort Achaia, which 
Is said to Imw* been the first settlement of the He- 
Usdse in the island (Diod. Sic. v. 57 ; Athen. riii. 
p, 350); st sny rate, Achaia was situated in tbe 
territory of Wrens, which horn tbe idUne lalysia. 
(Comp. Horn. A u* 056; Pind. OL rib 106; Herod, 
U. 163 $ Thucyd, viii. 44 ; Ptol. v. 3. $ 34; S^ph. 
B. f. 0.$ ScyUo, PerjpL p. 81 ; Diouys. Ptrieg*>604; 
Or. JM vu. 365$ Pomp. Mela, iL 7.) The site of 
ancient lalysus is still occupied by a village shearing 
the name Ialiso, about which a few ancient remains 
are found. (Boss, Rekm mrf dm Grieoh. Jamb, 
voLiiLp.98.) lb. a] 

IAK1SSA. [TiUMESia.] 

XAMNA, IAMNO. [Baleares, p. 374, k] 
IAMN1A (Wi, LXX.; Thrift 

’Kcprad), a city of the Philistines, assigned to 
the tribe of Judah in the LXX. of Joshua xv. 45 
(rd/ira) ; but omitted in the Hebrew, which only 
mentions it in 2 Cbron. xxvi. 6 (Jabjteh in the 
English version), as one of the cities of tlie Philis- 
tines taken and destroyed by king Uzziah. It is 
celebrated by Philo Judaeus as the place where the 
first occasion was given to the Jewish revolt under 
Caligula, sad to Us impious attempt to profane the 
temple at Jerusalem. His account is aa follows : — 
In the dfcy of lemma, one of the most populous of 
Judaea, a smell Gentile population had established 
Itself among the more numerous Jews, to whom they 
occasioned no little annoyance by the wanton vio- 
lation of their cherished customs. An unprincipled 
government officer, named Capita, who had been 
sent to Palestine to collect the tribute, anxious to 
pre-occnpy the emperor with accusations against the 
Jews before their well-grounded oomplalnts of his 
boundless extortion could reach the capital, ordered 
an altar of mud to be raised in the town for the dei- 
fication of the emperor. The Jews, as he bad antici- 
pated, indignant at the profanation of the Holy Land, 
assembled in a body, and demolished the altar. On 
hearing this, the emperor, incensed already at what 
bad lately occurred in Egypt, resolved to resent this 
insult by the erection of an equestrian statue of 
himself in the Holy of Holies. (Philo, de Legal ad 
Cotton, Op. vol. ii. p. 573.) With respect to its site, 
it is assigned by Josephus to that part of the tribe 
of Judah ocoupied by the children of Dan(Ant. v. 1. 
$ 22) ; and he reckons it as an inland city. {Ant, 
xiv. 4. § 4, B. J. L 7. § 7.) Thus, likewise, in 
the lat book of Maccabees (x. 69, 71), it is spoken 
of as situated in the plain country ; but the author 
of the 2nd book speaks of the harbour and fleet 
of the Iamnites, which were fired by Judas Mac- 
Cahaeus; when the light of the conflagration was 
seen at Jerusalem, 240 stadia distant The appa- 
rent discrepancy may, however, be reconciled by the 
notices of the classical geographers, who make fre- 
quent mention of this town. Thus Pliny expressly 
says, “ Iamnes duae: altera intus,” and places them 
between Aaotus and Joppa (v. 12); and Ptolemy, 
having mentioned Topnfrdi', “the port of the Iam- 
nites, as a maritime town between Joppa and 
Aaotus, afterwards enumerates Iamnia among the 
cities of Judaea. From all which it is evident that 
Iamnia had its Majuma, or naval arsenal, as Gaza, 
Aaotus, and Ascalon also had. (La Quien, Orient 
Christ, vol. iiL col. 587, and 622.) The Itinerary 
of Antoninus places it 36 M. P. from Gaza, and 
12 M. P. from Diospolis (or Lydda); and Eusebius 
(Onom. s. e. Id^cKcm) places it between Diospolis 
and Aaotus. Its site is still marked by ruins which 
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retain the ancient name Tebna, situated on a small 
eminence on the west aide of Wad* JMMu, an hour 
distant from the sea. (Irby and Mangles, Travels, 
p. 182.) “ The ruins of a Roman bridge, " which 
they noticed, spanmng the Nahr-el-Rbbtn between 
Y&m and the sea, was doubtless built for the nurw 
pose of facilitating traffic between the town and its 
sea-port [G. W.] 

IAMPHOR1NA, the capital of tbs Maedi, in Ma- 
cedonia, which was taken b. a 211 by Philip, son of 
Demetrius. (Liv. xxvi. 25.) It is probably repre- 
sented by Front* or Ivorfaa , in the upper valley of 
the Mordva, (Leake, North m Greece, vcl UL p. 
473.) 

IANGACAUCA'Nl [Mauretahia.] 

JANUATtfA (Towuopfa fepoV a promontory on 
the coast of Cilicia, near Serrepolie, between Hallos 
$§ 149, 150.) It know 

IA'PIS (Taxis), a small stream which fanned Ihe 
boundary between Megaris and the territory of Eleu- 
sia. [Attica, p. 323, a.] 

IATODES, IA'PYDBS (Tdirt>8«, Strab. iU. 
p. 207, vii. p. 318 ; ’Idwviis, Ptol. ii. 16. I 8; 
Liv. xHii. 5 ; Virg. Georg . iiL 475 ; Tibull. tv. 1. 
108), an Illyrian people to the N. of Dalmatia, and 
E. of Libumia, who occupied Iapydia (Plin. iiL 19), 
or the present military frontier of Croatia, com- 
prised between the rivers Kulpa and Korana to the 
N. and E., and the Velebioh range to the S. 

In the interior, their territory was spread along 
Mods Albius ( VeWca), which forms the extremity 
of the great Alpine chain, and rises to a great ele- 
vation ; on the other side of the mountain they 
reached towards the Danube, and the confines of 
Pannonia. They followed the custom of the wild 
Thracian tribes in tattooing themselves, and were 
armed in the Keltic fashion, bring in their poor 
country (like the Morlaochi of the present day) 
chiefly on zea and millet. (Strab. vii. p. 315.) 

In b. o. 129, the consul C. Sempronius Tuditanus 
carried on war against this people, at first unsuc- 
cessfully, but afterwards gained a victory over them, 
chiefly by the military skill of his legate, D. Junius 
Brutus, for which he was allowed to celebrate a 
triumph at Rome (Appian, B. C. i. 19, Jllyr, 10 ; 
Liv. Epit. lix. ; Fasti Capit. ) They had a “ foedus” 
with Rome (Cic. pro Bafb. 14), but were in b. o. 
34 finally subdued by Octavianus, after an obstinate 
defence, in which Metulum, their principal town, 
was taken (Strab. L c, ; Appian, IUyr. I c.). 

Metulum (MstoDAop), their capital, was situated 
on the river Colapis # (JTi tlpa) to the N. t on the 
frontier of Pannonia (Appian, 1 e ), and has been 
identified with Mottling or MHlika on the Kulpa. 
The Antonine Itinerary has the following places oh 
the road from Senia {Zeugg) to Siscia {Sksek) : — 
Avkndone (comp. Peut. Tab , ; Abendo, Geog. 
Rav. ; AfayBedTtu, Appian, Ittyr. I c. ; O&crfor, 
Stiab.iv. p. 207, rii. p. 314.); Abupium (Aiypium, 
Pent Tab. ; Parupium, Geog. Rav. ; ’Apovuwoi, 
App. IUyr, 16., perhaps the same as the ’Apovincfa 
of Ptolemy, ii. 16. § 9), now Ottochatz. At Bibium, 
which should be read Brviun (Wesseling, ad loc.), 
the road divided, taking a direction towards Panno- 
nia, which the Itinerary follows, and also towards 
Dalmatia, which is given in the Peutinger Table. 

Neigebaur {Die Sudtlaven , pp. 224 — 235) has 
identified from a local antiquity the following sites 
of the Table ; 

Epidotivm {Usette) ; Auous {Chauhe) ; Au- 
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4 IAPYQIA. JASONTUM. 

bang alio (Viteuch, near Udbmd); Clumbetae the national affinities of the different tribes in this 
(Grachate). [E. B. J.] part of Italy, as well as for a description of its phy- 

lAPY'GIA (*lenrwyla), was the name given by sical geography, see the articles Apulia and Cala- 
the Greeks to the SE. portion of Italy, bordering on bria. [E. H. B.] 

the Adriatic Sea, but the term was used with con- lAPY'GIUM PROMONTO'RIUM (*A*fpa *Iowv- 
siderable vagueness, being sometimes restricted to yla: Capo Sta. Maria di Leuca ), a headland which 
the extreme SE. point or peninsula, called also Mes- forms the extreme SE. point of Italy, as well as 
sapia, and by the Homans Calabria; at other times the extremity of the long peninsula or promontory 
extended so as to include the whole of what the that divides the gulf of Tarentum from the Adriatic 


Romans termed Apulia. Thus Scylax describes the 
whole coast from Lucania to the promontory of 
Drion (Mt. Garganus) as comprised in Iapygia, and 
even includes under that appellation the citieB of ' 
Metapontum and Heraclea on the gulf of Tarentum, 
which are usually assigned to Lucania. Hence he 
states that their coast-line extended for a space of 
six days and nights' voyage. (Scyl. § 14. p. 5.) 
Polybius at a later period used the name in an 
equally extended sense, so as to include the whole 
of Apulia (iii. 88), as well as the Messapian penin- 
sula; but he elsewhere appears to use the name of 
lapygians as equivalent to the Roman term Apulians, 
and distinguishes them from the Messapians (ii. 
94). This is, however, certainly contrary to the 
rtSMp tf earlier Greek writers. Herodotus distinctly 
aftgpM the term of Iapygia to the peninsula, and 
the Messapians an lapygian tribe; though he 
evidently did not limit it to this portion of Italy, 
and must have extended it, at all events, to the 
land of the Peucetians, if not of the Daunians also. 
(Herod, iv. 99, vii. 1 70.) Aristotle also clearly iden- 
tifies the lapygians with the Messapians (Pol v. 
3), though the limits within which he applies the 
name of Iapygia (lb. vii. 10) cannot be defined. 
Indeed, the name of the lapygian promontory (tj 
&K pa h ’Iavi ryla), universally given to the headland 
which formed the extreme point of the peninsula, 
sufficiently proves that this was considered to belong 
to Iapygia. Strabo confines the term of Iapygia to 
the peninsula, and says that it was called by some 
Iapygia, by others Messapia or Calabria. (Strab. 
vi. pp. 281, 282.) Appian and Dionysius Perie- 
getes, on the contrary, follow Polybius in applying 
tire name of Iapygia to the Roman Apulia, and the 
latter expressly says that the lapygian *tribes ex- 
tended as far as Hyrium on the N. ride of Mt. 
Garganus. (Appian, Arm. 45; Dionys. Per. 379.) 
Ptolemy, as usual, follows the Roman writers, and 
adopts the names then in use for the divisions of 
this part of Italy: hence he ignores altogether the 
name of Iapygia, which is not found in any Roman 
writer as a geographical appellation; though the 
Latin poets, as usual, adopted it from the Greeks. 
(Virg. Aen. xi. 247; Ovid, Met. xv. 703.) 

We have no clue to the origin or meaning of the 
name of lapygians, which was undoubtedly given 
to the people (Iaftoes, Tdiruyes) before it was 
applied to the country which they inhabited. Nie- 
buhr (vol. i. p. 146) considers it as etymologically 
connected with the Latin Apuliia, but this is very 
doubtful. The name appears to have been a general 
including several tribes or nations, among 
which were the Messapians, Sallentini, and Peuce- 
tians: hence Herodotus calls the Messapians, lapy- 
gians Clifavyw Mfff<rdir«u, vii. 170); and the two 
names are frequently interchanged. The Greek 
mythographers, as usual, derived the name from a 
hero, Iapyx, whom^ they represented as a son of 
Lyoaon, a descent probably intended to indicate the 
Pelasgic origin of the lapygians. (Anton. Liberal. 
31; Plin. iii. 11 s. 10.) For a further account of 


sea. It is this long projecting strip of land, com- 
monly termed the heel of Italy, and designated by 
the Romans as Calabria, that was usually termed 
by the Greeks Iapygia, whence the name of the pro- 
montory in question. The latter is well described 
by Strabo as a rocky print extending far out to sea 
towards the SE., but inclining a little towards the 
Lacinian promontory, which rises opposite to it, and 
together with it encloses the gulf of Tarentum. He 
Btates the interval between these two headlands, and 
consequently the width of the Tarentine gulf, at 
its entrance, at about 700 stadia (70 G. miles), 
which slightly exceeds the truth. Pliny calls the 
same distance 100 M. P. or 800 stadia; but the real 
distance does not exceed 66 G. miles or 660 stadia. 
(Strab. vi. pp. 258, 281 ; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 13 ; Polyb. x. 1.) 

The same point was also not un frequently termed 
the Salentine promontory (Promontori dm Salen- 
tinum, Mel. ii. 4. § 8; Ptol. I c.) f from the people 
of that name who inhabited the country immediately 
adjoining. Sallust applies the same name to the 
whole of the Calabrian or Messapian peninsula. 
(Sail. ap. Serv. ad Aen. iii. 400.) Its modem name 
is derived from the ancient church of Sta. Maria di 
Leuca, situated close to the headland, and which lias 
preserved the name of the ancient town and port of 
Leuca; the latter was situated immediately on the 
W. of the promontory, and afforded tolerable shelter 
for vessels. [Leuca.] Hence we find the Athenian 
fleet, in b. c. 415, on its way to Sicily, touching at 
the lapygian promontory after crossing .from Cor- 
cyra (Thuc. vi. 30, 44); and there can be no donbt 
that this was the customaiy course in proceeding 
from Greece to Sicily. [E. H. B.] 

lA'RDANUS fldpSaiw), a river on the N. coast 
of Crete, near the banks of which the Cydonians 
dwelt (Horn. Od. iii. 292.) It is identified with 
tne rapid stream of the Platanid , which rises in the 
White Mountains, and, after flowing between the 
Khizite villages of Therieo and Ldki or Ltihu, runs 
through a valley formed by low hills, and filled with 
lofty platanes ; from which it obtains its name. The 
river of Platanid falls into the sea, nearly opposite 
the islet of Hdghim Theddhoros , where there is good 
anchorage. (Pashley, Trav. voL H. p. 22 ; Hock, 
Kreta. vol. i. pp. 23, 384.) [E. B. J.] 

I API) ANUS, a river of Elis. [Pheia.1 
JARZETHA. [Libya.] 

IASI. [Iassii.] 

J ASO'NIUM (’I a<r6viop Ptol. vi. 10. § 3), a town 
in Margiana, at the junction of the Margus (Mwrgh- 
dh) and some small streams which flow into it (Cf. 
also Ammian. xxiii. 6.) [V.] 

J ASO'NIUM (rb *lcur6viov, Ptol. vi. 2. §4 ; 
Strab. xi. p. 526), a mountain in Media, which ex- 
tended in a NW. direction from the M. Pamchoatims 
(M. Elwend ), forming the connecting link between 
riie Taurus and the outlying spun of the Antitaorns. 
It is placed by Ptolemy between the Orontes and the 
Coronas. ry j 

J ASO'NIUM (’lac rdviov), a promontory on the 
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coast of Pcntns, 130 stadia to the north-east of Po- 
tomoninm; it is the most projecting cape on that 
coast, and forms the terminating point of the chain 
of Mount Paiyadres. It was believed to have re- 
ceived its name from the fact that Jason had landed 
there. (Strab. xii. p. 548; Arrian, Peripl. p 17; 
Anonym. PeripL p. 11 ; Ptol. ▼. 6. § 4 ; Xenoph. 
Anab. vi. 2. § 1, who calls it *lcuroifta iucH}.) It 
still bears the name Jasoon , though it is more com- 
monly called Cape Bona or Vona, from a town of 
the same name. (Hamilton, Researches , vol. i. p. 
260.) The Asineia, called a Greek acropolis by 
ricylax (p. 33), is probably no other than the Jaso- 
nium. [L. S.] 

IASPIS. [CONTESTANIA.] 

1ASSI1 ('I drtrcoi), mentioned by Ptolemy as a 
population of Upper Pannonia (ii. 14. § 2). Pliny’s 
form of the name (iiL 25) is Iasi. He places them 
on the Brave. [R. G. L.] 

1ASSUS, or IASUS C'lao’oos, or v I«uroy : Eth. 
'I curo-cus), a town of Oaria, situated on a small 
inland close to the north coast of the Iasian bay, 
which derives its name from lassus. The town is 
said to have been founded at an unknown period by 
Argive colonists ; but as they had sustained severe 
losses in a war with the native Carians, they invited 
the son of Neleus, who had previously founded Mi- 
letus, to come to their assistance. The town appears 
on that occasion to have received additional settlers. 
(Polyb. xvi. 12.) The town, which appears to have 
occupied the whole of the little island, had only ten 
stadia in circumference ; but it nevertheless acquired 
great wealth (Thucyd. viii. 28), from its fisheries and 
trade in fish (Strab. xiv. p. 658). After the Si- 
cilian expedition of the Athenians, during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, lassus was attacked by the Lace- 
daemonians and their allies; it was governed at the 
time by Amorges, a Persian chief, who hod revolted 
from Darius. It was taken by the Lacedaemonians, 
who captured Amorges, and delivered him up to 
Tibsaphernes. The town itself was destroyed on that 
occasion; but must have been rebuilt, for we after- 
wards find it besieged by the last Philip of Macedonia, 
who, however, was compelled by the Romans to re- 
store it to Ptolemy of Egypt. (Polyb. xvii. 2; Liv. 
xxxii. 33; comp. Ptol. v. 2. § 9 ; Plin. v. 29; Stad. 
Mar. Magn. §§ 274, 275; Hierocl. p. 689.) The 
mountains in tlie neighbourhood of lassus furnished 
a beautiful kind of marble, of a blood-red and livid 
white colour, which was used by the ancients for 
ornamental purposes. (Paul. Silent. Ecphr. S. Soph. 
ii. 213.) Near the town was a sanctuary of Hestias, 
with a statue of the goddess, which, though stand- 
ing in the open air, was believed never to be touched 
by the rain. (Polyb. xvi. 12.) The same story is 
related, by Strabo, of a temple of Artemis in the 
Bame neighbourhood, lassus, as a celebrated fish- 
ing place, fo alluded to by Athenaeus (iii. p. 105, 
xiii. p. 606). The place is still existing, under the 
name of Asbem or Asyn KalessL Chandler ( JVo- 
vek in As. Min. p. 226) relates that the island on 
which the town was built is now united to the main- 
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land by a small isthmus. Part of the city walla 
still exist, and are of a regular, Bolid, and handsome 
structure. In the side of the rock a theatre with 
many rows of seats still remains, and several in- 
scriptions and coins have been found there. (Com£t 
Spoil and Wheler, Voyages, vol. i. p. 361.) 

A second town of the name of lassus existed in 
Cappadocia or Armenia Minor (Ptol v. 7. § 6), Un 
the north-seast of Zoropassus. [L. S.1 

IASTAE (’laoTflu, PtoL vi. 12), a Scythian tribe, 
whose position must be sought lor in the neighbour- 
hood of the river Iastus. [E. B. J.] 

IASTUS (“Icwrroj), a river which, according to 
Ptolemy (vi. 12), was, like the Polytimetus (JCohi fib), 
an affluent of the Caspian basin, and should Jn fact 
be considered as snch in the sense given to a denomi- 
nation which at that time embraced a vast and com- 
plicated hydraulic system. [Jaxartes.] Von 
Humboldt (Asie Centrals , voL ii. p. 263) has iden- 
tified it with the Kizil-Beria , the dry bed of which 
may be traced ou the barren wastes of Kizil Koum 
in W. Turkistan. It is no unusual circumstance in 
the sandy steppes of N. Asia for rivers to change 
their course, or even entirely to disappear. Thus 
the Kisil-Deria, which was known to geographers 
till the commencement of this century, no longer 
exists. (Comp. Levclxine, tfordes et Steppes des 
Kirghiz Kazaks , p. 456.) [E. B. J.} 

IASTUS, a river mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 14. 
§ 2) as falling into the Caspian between the Jaik 
and the Oxus. It is only safe to call it one of the 
numerous rivers of Independent Tartary. [R. G. L.1 
IASUS. [Okum.] 

IA'TII (Tanoi, Ptol. vL 12. § 4), a people in the 
northern part of Sogdiana. They are also mentioned 
by Pliny (vi. 16. s. 18); but nothing certain is knoan 
of their real position. £V.] 

IATINUM (T &tivov\ according to Ptolemy (ii. 
8. § 15) the city of the Meldi, a people of Gallia 
Lugdunensis. It is supposed to be the same place 
as the Fixtuinum of the Table [Fixtuinum], and 
to be represented by the town of Meatus on the 
Marne. Walckenaer, who trusts more to the accu- 
racy of the distances in the Table than we safely 
can do, saysjhat the place Fixtuinum has not in 
the Table the usual mark which designates a capital 
town*, and that the measures do not carry the posi- 
tion of Fixtuinum as far us Meaux , but only as far 
as MontbouL He conjectures that the word Fix- 
tuinum may be a corruption of Fines Iatinorum, and 
accordingly must be a place on the boundary of the 
little community of the Meldi. This conjecture 
might be good, if the. name of the people was Iatini, 
and not Meldi. [G. L.] 

JATR1PPA. [Latiirippa.] 

1ATRA or 1ATRUM (’I arp6v), a town in Moesia, 
situated at the point where the ri\er latrus or Iantrus 
empties *itself into the Danube, a few miles to the 
east of Ad Novas. (Procop. de Aed. iv. 7 ; Theo- 
phylact vii. 2 ; Notit. Imp. 29, where it is errone- 
ously called Latra ; Geogr. Rav.. iv. 7, where, as in 
the Pent. Tab., it bears the name Laton.) [L. S.] 
IATRUS (in the Petti. Tab . Iantrus), a river 
traversing the central part of Moesia. It has its 
sources in Mount Haemus, and, having in its course 
to the north received the waters of several tributaries, 
falls into the Danube close by the town of latra. 
(Plin. iii. 29, where the commoA reading is leterus ; 
Jomand. Get. 18 ; Geogr. Rav. iv. 7.) It is probably 
the same as the Athrys (*A 8pvs) mentioned by He- 
rodotus (iv. 49). Its modern name is Iantra. [L.S.] 
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* JAXARTES. 

JAXARTES, IAXARTES (6 »I«tffri»f), the 
titer of Central Asia which now bean the name 
tf Syr-Daria, or Yellow Biter (Daria is the generic 
Tartar name for all rivers, and Syr= u yellow "), 
and which, watering the barren steppes of the 
Kirghiz- Cossacks, was known to the civilised world 
in the most remote ages. 

The exploits of Gyros and Alexander the Great 
hate inscribed its name in history many centuries 
before onr aera. If we are to believe the traditionary 
statements about Cyrus, the left bank of this river 
formed the N. limit of the vast dominion of that 
conqueror, who built a town, deriving its name from 
the founder [Cyreschata], upon its banks; and it 
was npon the right bank that he lost his life in 
battle with Tomyris, Queen of the Massagetae. 
Herodotus (i. 201 — 216), who is the authority for 
this statement, was aware of the existence of the 
Syr-Daria ; and although the name Jaxartes, which 
was a denomination adopted by the. Greeks and fol- 
lowed by the Romans, does not appear in his his- 
tory, yet the Araxes of Herodotus can be no other 
than the actual Syr, because there is no other great 
river in the country of the Massagetae. Much has 
been written upon the mysterious river called Araxes 
by Herodotus; M. De Guignes, Fosse, and Gatterer, 
suppose that it is the same as the Oxus or Arrum- 
DanapJd. De la Nauze sees in it the Araxes of 
ArmeiltS; while Bayer, St. Croix, and Larcher, con- 
ceive that under this name the Volga is to be under- 
stood. The true solution of the enigma seems to be 
that which has been suggested by D'Anville, that the 
Araxes is an appellative common to the Amou , the 
Armenian Aras t the Volga t and the Syr. (Comp. 
Araxes, p. 188 ; Mem. de VAcad. dis Inacr. vol. 
xxxvi. pp. 69 — 85; Heeren, Asiat. Nations , vol. ii. 
p. 19, trans.) From this it may be concluded, that 
Herodotus had some vague acquaintance with the 
Syr, though he did not know it by name, but con- 
founded it with the Araxes; nor was Aristotle more 
successful, as the Syr, the Volga , and the Don, 
have been recognised in the description of the 
Araxes given in his Meteorologies (i. 13. § 15), 
which, it must be recollected, was written before 
Alexander's expedition to India. (Comp. Ideler, Me- 
teorologia Vet. Graecor . et Rom. ad l. c., Berol, 
1832; St. Croix, Examen Critique det Mist. dAlex. 
p. 703.) * 

A century after Herodotus, the physical geo- 
graphy of tliis river-basin became well known to 
the Greeks, from the expedition of Alexander to 
Bactria and Sogdiana. In b. a 329, Alexander 
reached the Jaxartes, and, after destroying the seven 
towns or fortresses upon that river the foundation of 
which was ascribed to Cyrus, founded a city, bearing 
his own name, upon its banks, Alexardreia 
Ultima (Khojend). (Q. Curt. vii. 6; Arrian, Anab. 
iv. 1. § 3.) 

After the Macedonian conquest, the Syr is found 
in all the ancient geographers under the form Jax- 
artes: While the country to the N. of it bore the 
general name of Scythia, the tracts between the Syr 
and Amou were called Transoxiana. The Jaxartes 
is not properiy a Greek word, it was borrowed by 
the Greeks from the Barbarians, by whom, as Ar- 
rian (Attab. iii. 30. § 13) asserts, it was called 
Orx&nteS ('0 pf&rgr) Various etymologies of this 
name have been given (St. Croix, Examen Critique 
des Hist. dAlex . § 6), but they ate too uncertain 
to be relied on: but whatever be the derivation of 
the word, certain it fs that the Syr appears in aH 
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ancient writers under the name Jaxartes. Some, 
indeed, confounded the Jaxartes and the Tanals, and 
that purposely, as will be seen hereafter. A fow 
have confounded it with the Oxus; while all, without 
exception, were of opinion that both the Jixartee 
and the Oxus discharged their waters into the Cas- 
pian, and not into the Sea of Aral. It seems, at 
first sight, curious, to those who know, the true posi- 
tion of these riven, that the Greeks, in describing 
their course, and determining the distance of their 
respective “ embouchures,” should have taken the 
Sea of Aral for the Caspian, and that their mistake 
should have been repeated up to very recent times. 
Von Humboldt (Asie Centraie , vol. ii. pp. 162—* 
297) — to whose extensive inquiry We owe an inva- 
luable digest of the views entertained respecting the 
geography of the Caspian and Oxus by classical, 
Arabian, and European writers and travellers, along 
with the latest investigations of Russian scientific 
and military men — * arrives at those conclusions re- 
specting the ancient junction of the Aral, Oxus, and 
Caspian: 

1st That, at a period before the historical era, 
but nearly approaching to those revolutions which 
preceded it, the great depression of Central Asia — 
the concavity of Turan — may have been one large 
interior sea, connected on the one hand with the 
Euxine, on the other hand, by channels more or less 
broad, with the ley Sea, and the Balkash and its 
adjoining lakes. 

2nd. That, probably in the time of Herodotus, 
and even so late as the Macedonian invasion, the 
Aral was merely a bay or gulf of the Caspian, con- 
nected with it by a lateral prolongation, into which 
the Oxus flowed. 

3rd. That, by the preponderance of evaporation 
oyer the supply of water by the rivers, or by dilu- 
vial deposits, or by Plutonic convulsions, the Aral 
and Caspian were separated, and a bifurcation of 
the Oxus developed, — one portion of its waters con- 
tinuing its courae to the Caspian, the other termi- 
nating in the And. 

4th. That the oontinued preponderance of evapo- 
, ration has caused the channel communicating with 
the Caspian to dry up. 

At present it must be allowed that, in the absence 
of more date, the existence of this great Aralo*Cas- 
pian basin within the “ historic period,” must be a 
moot point; though the geological appearances prove 
by the equable distribution of the same peculiar or-* 
genic remains, that the tract between the Aral and 
the Caspian was onoe the bed of an united and con- 
tinuous sea, and that the Caspian, of the present 
day is the small residue of the onoe mighty Aralo- 
Caspian Sea. 

Strabo (xi. pp. 507 — 517) was acquainted with 
the true position of this river, and has the 

errors committed by the historians of Alexander 
(p. 508), who confounded the mountains of the Pa- 
ropamisus — or Paropanisus, as all the good MSS. of 
Ptolemy read (Asie Centraie , vol. i. pp. 114—118) 
— * with the Caucasus, and the Jaxartes with the 
Tanais. All this was imagined with a view of exalting 
the glory of Alexander, so that the great conqueror 
might be supposed, after subjugating Asia, to have 
arrived at the Don and the Caucasus, the scene of 
the legdnd where Hercules imhqmn d the chains of 
the fire-bringing Titan. 

The Jaxartes, according to Strabo(p. 510), took its 
rise in the mountains of India, and he determines it 
as the frontier between Sogdiana and the Scy- 
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I hSua (pp. 514, 517), the principal tribes of which 
were the Sacae, Dahae, and Massagetae, and adda 
(p. 518) that its “ embouchure ” was, according to 
Patrooles, 80 paraaangs from the mouth of the Oxua. 
Pliny (vi. 18) says that the Scythians called it 
« SUV probably a form of the name Syr, whigh it 
now bean, and that Alexander and hif Rimers 
thought that it was the TanaXS. It has been conjec- 
tured that the Alani, in whose language the word tan 
(Tan-afe, Dan, IXn) signified a river, may have 
brought this appellative first to the E. f and then to 
the W. of the Anlo-Caepian basin, in their migra- 
tions, and thus have contributed to confirm an error 
no flattering to the vanity of the Macedonian con- 
querors. {Asia Central*, voL ii. pp. 254, 291; 
oomp, Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. L p. 500.) Potnpo- 
nius Mela (iii. 5. § 6) merely states that it watered 
the vast countries of Scythia and Sogdiana, and dis- 
charged itself into that E. portion of the Caspian 
which was called Scythicua Sinus. 

Arrian, in recounting the capture of Cyropolis 
(Anab. iv. 3. § 4), has mentioned the curious fret, 
that the Macedonian army entered the town by the 
dried-up bed of the river ; these desiccations are 
not rare in the sandy steppes of Central Asia, — as 
for instance, in the sudden drying up of one of the 
arms of the Jaxartes, known under the name of 
Tanghi-Daria, the account of which was first 
brought to Europe in 1820. (Camp. Jfaum. Gtog. 
Soc. voL xiv. pp. 333 — 335.) 

Ptolemy (vi. 12. § 1) has fixed mathematically 
the sources, as well as the 41 embouchure,” of the 
Jaxartes. According to him the river rises in lat. 
43° and long. 125°, in the mountain district of the 
Comedi ipeuAj Ka> firfiuv, § 3: Mw-Tagh ), and 
throws itself into the Caspian in lat. 48° and long. 
97°, carrying with it the waters of many affluents, 
the principal of which are called, the one Bascatis 
(BeuFKaris, § 3), and the other Demub (Arjpos, § 3). 
tie describes it as watering three countries, that of 
the 4 * Sacae,” “ Sogdiana,” and 44 Scythia intralmaum.” 
In the first of these, upon its right bank, were found 
the Comari (Ki/tapoi) and Caiiatae (Kopdroi, 
vi. 18. § 3); in the second, on the left bank, the 
Aniesks ('Awfoeiv) and Dbepbiani (Apetja- 
avoi), who extended to the Oxus, the Tachoki 
(Tdxopoi), and Iatii (Trfriot, vi. 12. § 4); in 
Scythia, on the N. bank of the Syr, lived the Jax- 
artak (1o|dpTdu), a numerous people (vi. 14. § 
10), and near the “ embouchure,” the Abiagak 
(’Apidicai, vi. 14. § 13). Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxiiL 6. § 59), describing Central Asia, in the 
upper course of the Jaxartes which falls into the 
Caspian, speaks of two rivers, the Abaxateb and 
Dtmas (probably the Demus of Ptolemy), “ qui per 
juga vallesqne praecipites in campestrens planitiem 
decurrentes Oxiam nomine paludem efficiunt longe 
lateque difiusam.” This is the first intimation, 
though veiy vague, as to the formation of the Sea qf 
Aral, and requires a more detailed examination. 
(Oxia Palus.] 

The obscure Geographer of Ravenna, who lived, as 
it is believed, about the 7th century a. d., mentions 
the river Jaxartes in describing Hyrcania. 

Those who wish to study the accounts given by | 
mediaeval and modem travellers, will find much va- j 
luable information in the 11 Dissertation on the River 
Jaxartes " annexed to Levchine, Hordes et Steppes 
des Kirghiz-Kaeaks, Paris, 1840. This same writer 
(pp. 53—-70) lias described the course of the Syr- 
Daria, which has its source in the mountains of 
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Kachhar-Davan, a branch of the range called by the 
Chinese the “ Mountains of Heaven, and, taking a 
NW. course through the sandy steppes of K&U- 
Koum and Kara-Koum, unites its watem with those 
of the Sea of Aral, on its E, shores, at the gulf of 
Kamechlou-Bachi. [E. B. J.1 

JAXAB^ATAE 

tcm, Ixomatae, Amm. Marc. xxii, 8. § 81 ; Exo- 
matae, Val, Flacc. Argonaut vi. 144, 569) a people 
who first appear in history during the reign of Saty- 
rus III, king of Bosporus, who waged war with Tir- 
gatao, their queen. (Polyaen. viiL 55.) The ancients 
attribute them to the Sarmatian stock. (Scymn. Fr. 
p. 140 ; Anon. Peripl. Eux, p. 2.) Pompopijus Mela 
(i. 19. § 17) states that they were distinguished by 
the peculiarity of the women being as tried warriors 
as the men. Ptolemy (v. 9) has placed them between 
the Don and Volga, which agrees well with the po- 
sition assigned to them by the authors mentioned 
above. In the second century of our era they disap- 
pear from history. Schafarik (Slav. AU. vol. I p. 
340), who considers the S&nnations to belong to 
the Median stock, connects them with the Median 
word 14 mat 11 «= 41 people,” as in the termination Sau- 
romatae; but it is more probable that the Sarmatians 
were Slavonians. HE- B. J.l 

JA'ZYGES, IA'ZYGES (Tafow, Steph. B. 

Iazyx), a people belonging to the Sarmatian stock, 
whose original settlements were on the Palus 
Maeotis. (PtoL iii. 5. § 19; Strab. viL p. 306 ; 
Arrian, Anab. 1, 3; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. § 31.) 
They were among the barbarian tribes armed by 
Mithridates (Appian, Mithr. 69) ; during the ba- 
nishment of Ovid they were found on the Danube, 
and in Bessarabia and Wallachia (Kp. ex Pont 
i. 2, 79, iv. 7, 9, Trist. ii. 19. 1.) In A. D. 50, 
either induced by the rich pastures of Hungary, 
or forced onwards from other causes, they no longer 
appear in their ancient seats, but in the plains be- 
tween the Lower Theiss and the mountains of Tran- 
sylvania, from which they had driven out the 
Dacians. (Tac. Ann. xii. 29; Plin. iv. 12.*) This 
migration, probably, did not extend to (he whole of 
the tribe, as is implied in the surname 44 Metanastae;” 
henceforward history speaks of the Iazyges Meta- 
nastae ('ld(uyts ol Mcrovdarai), who were the 
Sarmatians with whom the Romans so frequently 
came in collision. (Comp. Gibbon, e. xviii.) In the 
second century of our era, Ptolemy (iii. 7) assigns 
the Danube, the Theiss, and the Carpathians as the 
limits of this warlike tribe, and enumerates tbe 
following towns as belonging to them; — Usoenum 
(O& rxcjw); Borman um or Gorman um (B Jppayov, 
al r 6p payor)-, Arista or Abdvta (’Ailr/ra, aL 
"Afti'ra); Tribsum (Tpuro6y)-, Candanum (Kefr- 
bfoov); PARCA fndpxa); Prssium (lUaaioy') ; and 
Pabtisoum (UapTioKov). These towns were, it 
would seem, constructed not by the lazyges them- 
selves, who lived in tents and waggons, but by the 
former Slave inhabitants of Hungary; and this sup- 
position is confirmed by the fact that the names are 
partly Keltic and partly Slavish. Mannert and 
Reichard (Forbiger, vol. iii. p. 1111) have guessed 
at the modern representatives of these placos, but 
Schafarik (Slav. AU. vol. i. p. 514) is of opinion 
that no conclusion can be safely drawn except as to 
the identity of Pesth with Pe&sium, and of Potieije 
with Partiscum. 

The lazyges lived on good terms with their neigh- 
bours on the W., tbe German Quadi (Tac. Hist. iii. 
5), with whom they united for the purpose of subju- 

B 4 
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the native fijami and resisting the power of 
A portion of their territory was taken from 
them by Deoebalus, which, after Trajan's Dacian 
conquests, waa incorporated with the Roman do- 
minions. (Dion Caes.xMii. 10,11.) Pannonia and 
Mosna were constantly exposed to their inroads; but, 
A.D. 17 1, they were at length driven from their 
last holds in the province, and poshed across the 
Danube, by 11 Aurelius. In mid-winter they re- 
turned In great numbers, and attempted to cross the 
frozen stream; the Romans encountered them upon 
the ice, and inflicted a severe defeat. (Dion Gass. 
Ixxi. 7, 8, 16.) At a later period, as the Boman 
Empire hastened to its fall, it was constantly exposed 
to the attacks of these wild hordes, who, beaten one 
day, appeared the next, plundering and laying waste 
whatever came in thsir way. (Amm. Marc. xvii. 1 8, 
13, xxix. 6.) The word “peace" was unknown to 
them. (Flor. iv. 18.) 

They called themselves “ Sarmatae Limigantes," 
and were divided into two classes of freemen and 
slaves, “ Sarmatae Liberi,” 11 Sarmatae Sent" Am- 
mianus Marcellinns (xvii. 13. § 1) calls the subject 
class “ Limigantes" (a word which has been falsely 
explained bT“ Limitanei ”), and St. Jerome ( Chron . ) 
says that thl ruling Sarmatians had the title “ Arca- 
garantee." By a careful comparison of the accounts 
given by Dion Oaasius, Ammianns, Jerome, and the 
writer of the Life of Constantine, it may be clearly 
made out that the Sarmatian Iazyges, besides sub- 
jugating the Getae in Dacia and on the Lower Danube, 
had, by force of arms, enslaved a people distinct from 
the Getae, and living on the Theiss and at the foot 
of the Carpathians. Although the nations aronnd 
^ them were called, both the rnling and the subject 
race, Sarmatians, yet the free Sarmatians were en- 
tirely distinct from the servile population in language, 
customs, and mode of life. The Iazyges, wild, bold 
riders, scoured over the plains of the Danube and 
Theiss valleys on their unbroken horses, while their 
only dwellings were the waggous drawn by oxen in 
which they carried their wives and children. The 
subject Sarmatians, on the other hand, had wooden 
houses and villages, such as those enumerated by 
Ptolemy (l c.); they fought more on foot than on 
horseback, and were daring seamen, all of which 
peculiarities were eminently characteristic of the 
ancient Slaves. (Schafarik, voL i. p. 250.) 

The Slaves often rose against their masters, who 
sought an alliance against them among the Victofali 
and QuadL (Ammian. I c.; Euseb. Vit Constant 
iv. 6.) The history of this obscure and remarkable 
warfare (a. d. 334) is given by Gibbon (c. xviii.; 
comp. Le Beau, Bas Empire , vol. L p. 337 ; Manso, 
Lebm Constantins , p. 195). In A. d. 357 — 359 a 
new war broke out, in which Constant! us made a 
successful campaign, and received the title “ Sar- 
maticus." (Gibbon, c. xix. ; Le Beau, vol. ii. pp. 
245 — 273.) In a. d. 471 two of their leaders, 
Benga and BabaX, were defeated before Smgidunum 
( Belgrade ) by Theodarie the Ostrogoth. (Jornand. 
de Reb. Get 55; comp. Gibbon, o. xxxix.; Le Beau, 
vol. vil p. 44.) The hordes of the Huns, Gepidae, 
and Goths broke the power of this wild people, whose 
descendants, however, concealed themselves in the 
desert districts of the Theiss till the arrival of the 
Magyars. 

Another branch of the Sarmatian Iazyges were 
settled behind the Carpathians in Podlackia, and 
were known in history at the end of the 10th cen- 
tury of our era; it is probable that they were among 
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the northern tribes vanquished fay Bemaarie In a.b* 
332 — 350, and that they were the same people as 
those mentioned by Jfarnandee (de Reb. Get 3) under 
the corrupt (farm Iwaunxes. 

There is a monograph on this subject by Hfmfig 
(Comment de Rebus Iaeygum & lae mgort m, 
Begiemont, 1812); a full and clear account of 
the fortunes of these peoples will be found in the 
German translation of the very able work of Scha- 
farik, the historian of the Slavish races* 

In 1799 a golden dish was found with an in- 
scription in Greek characters, now in the imperial 
cabinet of antiquities at Vienna, which has been re- 
ferred to the Iazyges. (Von Hammer, Oman, 
Gesch. vol. ii!. p. 726.) [E. B. J.j 

IBAN (‘'Ifov, Cedren. vol. ii. p. 774), a city 
which Cedrenus (l c.) describee as the metropolis of 
Vasbouragan (jjLijrpovoXis 8b abnj rod Bcunra- 
peuedv). 

The name survives in the modern Vdn. St 
Martin, the historian of Armenia (Mdm. nr VAr- 
menie, vol. i. p. 1 17), says that, according to native 
traditions, Vdn is a very ancient city, the founda- 
tion of which was attributed to Semiramis. Ruined in 
course of time, it was rebuilt by a king called Van, 
who lived a short time before the expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, and who gave it his name; but, 
having again fallen into decay, it was restored by 
Vagh Arshag (Vatarsases), brother to Anuses, and 
first king of Armenia of the race of the Aroasidoe. 
In the middle of the 4tb century after Christ it waa 
captured by Sapor 1L (Bitter, Erdhunde , vol. ix. pp. 
787, 981 ; London Geog. Journal, vol. viil p. 66.) 
[Artemita Buana.1 [E. B. J.] 

IBER. [Iberus.] ' 

IBE'RA, a city of Hispania Citerior, mentioned 
only by Livy, who gives no explicit account of its 
site, further than that it waa near the Iberns (Ebro), 
whence it took its name; but, from the <*onnection 
of the nariative, we may safely infer that it was not 
far from the sea. At the time referred to, namely, 
in the Second Panic War, it was the wealthiest city 
in those parts. (Liv. xxiii. 28.) The manner m 
which Livy mentions it seems also to warrant the con- 
clusion that it was still well known under Augustus. 
Two coins are extant, one with the epigraph ituir. 
hibrra Julia on the one side, and lLKKOAVONiA 
on the other; and the other with the head of Ti- 
berius on the obveroe, and on the reverse the epi- 
graph m. h. j. xlercavonia; whence it appeal* 
to have been made a municipram by Julius, or by 
Augustus in his honour, and to have been situated 
in the territory of the Ilercaokbs. The addition 
debt, on the latter of these coins led Hard uin to 
identify the place with Dertosa, the site of which, 
however, fen the left bank of the river, does not 
agree with the probable position of Ibera. Flores 
supposes the allusion to be to a treaty between 
Ibera and Dertosa. The ships with Bpread sails, on 
both coins, indicate its maritime site, which modem 
geographers seek on the S. side of the delta of the 
Ebro, at S. Carlos de la Rapita, near Ampoeta. 
Its decay is easily accounted for by its lying out of 
the great high road, amidst the malaria of the river- 
delta, and in a position where its port would be 
choked by the alluvial deposits of the Ebro. 1% 
seems probable that the port is now represented by 
the Saimaa, or lagoon, called Puerto de ha Alfaquet 
which Signifies Port of the Jaws , i. e. of the nvftr. 
(Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Horduin, ad he . ; Maroa, M ftp* 
ii. 8; Florez, Med. de Eap. voL ii. p. 458; Serial 
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u. lflO: Raseha, tm. Nam. i. r,; Eckhel, veil pp. 
50 . 51 1 tfavV vul ii. pt 1 . pp. 416, 417 ; Ford, 

Mio.) [P.a] 

JBE'RIA p the extensive tmpt of 

country which lies between the Ensue end Ctarisu 
mm, to the a of the great chain of the Ctatywa^ 
and which, bounded on the W. by Colchis, ou the E. 
by Albania, and the a by Armenia, ia watered by 
the river Gyros (Z4r)» (Strab. xi. p. 499, comp. i. 
pp. 45 , 69 ; Pomp. Mel. iii. 5. § 6 ; Plin. wi. 11; 
Ptol v. 11.) From these limits, it will be seen 
that the Iberia of the ancients corresponds very 
nearly with modem Georgia, or Gruria, w it is 
called by the Bnssians. Strabo (p. 500) describes 
it w being hemmed in by mountains, over which 
them were only four passes known. One of these 
crossed the Mosohichi Montes, which separated 
Iberia from Colchis, by the Colchian fortress Saba- 
pana (ScharapasU), and is the modem road from 
Mingrelia into Georgia over Suram, Another, on 
the N., rises from the country of the Nomades in a 
steep ascent of three days’ journey (along the valley 
of the Terek or Tergl ); after which the road passes 
through the defile of the river Abagus, a journey 
of four days, where the pass is closed at the lower 
end by an impregnable wall This, no doubt, is 
the pass of the celebrated Caucasian Gates [Cau- 
casian Pobtae], described by Pliny (ri. 12) as a 
prodigious work of nature, formed by abrupt pre- 
cipices, and having the interval closed by gates with 
iron bars. Beneath ran a river which emitted a 
strong smell (“ Sabter mediae (fores), amne diri odoris 
fluente,” Plin. I c.). It is identified with the great 
central road leading from the W. of Georgia by the 
pasB of Ddriyel, so named from a fortress situated 
on a rock washed by the river Terek , and called by 
the Georgians Shevie Kami, or the Gate of Sheri. 
The third pass was from Albania, which at its 
commencement was cat through the rock, but after- 
wards went through a marsh formed by the river 
which descended from the Caucasus, and is the same 
as the strong defile now called Derbetnd or “ narrow 
pass," from the chief city of Daghestdn, which is at 
the extremity of the great arm which branches out 
from the Caucasus, and, by its position on a steep 
and almost inaccessible ridge, overhanging the 
Caspian sea, at once commands the coast-road and 
the Albanian Gates. The fourth pass, by which 
Pompeius and Canidiua entered Iberia, led up from 
Armenia, and is referred to the high road from 
Erzrvm, through Kan , to the N. [Abacus.] 

The surface of the country is greatly diversified 
with mountains, hills, plains, and volleys ; the best 
portion of this rich province is the basin of the K&r, 
with the valleys of the Aragavi , Alazan, and other 
tributary streams. Strabo (p. 499) speaks of the 
numerous cities of Iberia, with their houses having 
tiled roofs, as well as some architectural pretensions. 
Besides this, they had market-places and other 
public buildings. 

The people of the Ibebes or Iberi {1 types, 
Steph. B. s. v.) were somewhat more civilised than 
their neighbours in Colchis. According to Strabo 
(p. 500), they were divided into four castes : — 

( 1 .) The royal horde, from which the chiefs, both 
in peace and war, were taken. ( 2 .) The priests, 
who acted also as arbitrators in their quarrels with 
the neighbouring tribes. (3.) Soldierriand husband- 
men. (4.) The mass of the population, who were 
slaves to the king. The form of government was 
patriarchal. The people of the plain wore peaceful, 


and cultivated tbs soil; while their dmas was tfa« 
same as that a t the Armenians and Medes. The 
mountaineers wets more warlike, end resembled the 
Scythians and Sarmatiaos. As, during the time of 
Herodotus (HL 9\ Colchis. was the N. limit of the 
Persian empire, the Iberians whips probably, jn name, 
subjects of that monarchy. Ah ig with the other 
tribes between the Caspian aid the Euxine, they 
acknowledged the supremacy of Mfthridatee. The 
Romans became loqnafotod with them in the cam- 
paigns of Lncnllns and Pompdna. In b. o. 65. the 
latter general commenced hie march northwards in 
pursuit of Mithridatee, and had to fight agafeut the 
Iberians, whom he compelled to sue for peace. (Pint 
Pomp. 84.) a. d. 35, when Tiberias set up Tiri- 
dates as a claimant to the Parthian throws he 
induced the Iberian princes, Mithridates and hit 
brother Pbarasmanes, to invade Armenia; which 
they did, and snhdued the oonntry. (Tac.Amri. 3 ft 
— 86 ; comp. Diet, qf Biog. Pharasmameb.) In 
A.D. 115, when Armenia became a Roman province 
under Trajan, the king of the Iberians made a form 
of submitting himself to the emperor. (Entrap, riil 
3 ; comp. Dion Cass. lxix. 15 ; Spartian. Hadrian. 
17.) 

Under the reign of Constantine the Iberians were 
converted by a captive woman to Christianity, 
which has been preserved there, though mixed with 
superstition, down to the present times. One of the 
original sources for this story, which will be found 
in Neander ( Allgetnem Getch , der ChristL ReUg. 
vol. iii. pp. 234—236 ; comp. Milman, Hiet qf 
Christianity , vol ii. p. 480), is Rufinas (x. 10), 
from whom the Greek church historians (Socrat. 
i. 20 ; Sozom. ii. 7 ; Theod. i. 24 ; Mos. Choree, ii. 83) 
have borrowed it In a. d. 365 — 378, by the 
ignominious treaty of JoriaQ, the Romans renounced 
the sovereignty and alliance of Armenia and Iberia. 
Sapor, after subjugating Armenia, marched against 
Sanromaces, who was king of Iberia by the per- 
mission of the emperors, and, after expelling him, 
reduced Iberia to the state of a Persian province. 
(Amm. Marc, xxrii. 12 ; Gibbon, c. xxv ; Le Beau, 
Baa Empire, vol. iii. p. 357.) 

During the ware between the Roman emperors and 
the Sassanian princes, the Iberian Gates had 
come into the possession of a prince of the Huns, 
who offered this important pass to Anastauius; but 
when the emperor built Duns, with the object of 
keeping the Persians in check, Cobades, or Kobftd, 
seized upon the defiles of the Caucasus, and forti- 
fied them, though less as a precaution against the 
Romans than against the Huns and other northern 
barbarians. (Procop. B. P. i. 10 ; Gibbon, c. xl. ; Le 
Beau, vol. ri. pp. 269, 442, vol vii. p. 898.) For 
a curious history of this pass, and its identification 
with the fabled wall of Gog and Magog, see Hum- 
boldt, A ate Centrale, volil pp.93 — 104; Eichwald, 
Peripl. dea Coup. Metres, vol. i. pp. 128—132. On 
I the decline of the Persian power, the Iberian frontier 
was the scene of the operations of the emperors 
Maurice and Heradius. Iberia is now a province of 
Russia. 

The Georgians, who do not belong to the Indo- 
European family of nations, are the same race as the 
ancient Iberians. By the Armenian writers they 
are still called Virk , a name of perhaps the same 
original as "Hiper. They calk themselves Kartli, 
and derive their origin, according to their national 
traditions, from an eponymous ancestor, Kartlos. 
Like the Armenians, with whom however, there is 
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alterity etthtt la language or they Uw 

ail old version of the Bible into their language. 
The structure of this language has been studied 
by Adelung ( Mitkridat . vol. L pp. 430, foil.) and 
other modem philologers, among whom may be 
mentioned Broeset, the author of several learned 
memoirs on the Georgian grammar and language : 
Klaproth, also, has given a long vocabulary of it, in 
his Asia PotyghMa. 

Armenian writers have supplied historical me- 
moirs to Georgia, though it has not been entirely 
wanting in domestic chronicles. These curious 
records, which have much the style and appearance 
of the half-legendary monkish histories of other 
countries, are supposed to be founded on substantial 
troth. One of the most important works on Georgian 
history is the memorials of the celebrated Orpelian 
family, which have been published by St. Martin, 
with a translation. Some account of these, along 
with a short sketch of the History of the Georgians 
and their literature, will be found in Prichard 
(Physical Hist, qf Mankind, vdl. iv. pp. 261 — 276). 
Dubois de Montpdreux ( Voyage autour du Caucase , 
voL ii. pp. 8 — 169) haB given an outline of the 
history of Georgia, from native sources ; and the 
maps in the magnificent Atlas that accompanies his 
work will be found of great service. [E. B. J.] 
IBE'RIA INDUE (’I €i>pla, Peripl M. E. p. 24, 
ed. Hudson), a district placed by the author of the 
Periplus between Larica and the Scythians. It was 
doubtless peopled by some of the Scythian tribes, 
who gradually made their descent to the S. and SE. 
part of Scinde, and founded the Indo-Scythic empire, 
on the overthrow of the Greek kings of Bactria, 
about b. c. 136. The name would seem to imply 
that the population who occupied this district had 
come from the Caucasus. [V.] 

IBE'KICUM MARE. [Hispanum Mark.] 
IBE'RES, IBE'RI, IBE1UA. [Hispania.] 
IBERINGAE (Ttfegfyyai, Ptol. vii. 2. § 18), a 
people placed by Ptolemy between the Bepyrrhus 
Mods ( Naraka Mts. t) and the Montes Damassi, in 
India extra Gangem, near the Brahmaputra. [V.] 
IBE'RUS ("I Srjp, gen. -vp°*, and *1 eqpof; in 
MSS. often Hiberus: Ebro), one of the chief rivers 
of Spain, the basin of which includes the NE. portion 
of the peninsula, between the great mountain chains 
of the Pyrenees and Idubeda. [Hispania.] It 
rises in the mountains of the Cantabri, not for 
from the middle of the chain, near the city of 
luRobriga (the source lies 12 miles W. of Reynoso) y 
and, flowing with a nearly uniform direction to the 
BE., after a course of 450 M. P. (340 miles), foils 
into the Mediterranean, in 40° 42' N. 1st., and 
0° 50' E. long., forming a considerable delta at its 
mouth. It was navigable for 260 M. P. from the 
town of Vabia (Varea, in Burgos). Its chief 
tributaries were: — on the left, the Sicoris ( Segre ) 
and the Galligus ( GaHego ), and on the right the 
Salo (Xalon). It was long the boundary of the 
two Spains [Hispania], whence perhaps arose the 
error of Appian (Hisp. 6), who makes it divide the 
peninsula into two equal parts. There are some 
■other errors not worthy of notioe. The origin of the 
name is disputed. Dismissing derivations from the 
Phoenician, the question seems to depend very much 
on whether the Iberians derived their name from the 
river, as was thedbelief of the ancient writers, or 
whether the river took its name from the people, as 
W. von Humboldt contends. If the former was the 
, case, and if Niebuhr’s view is correct, that the popu- 
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1st ion of NE. Spain was qrigiaally Celtic I Hxs- 
fakiaI, a natural etymology if at once found m the 
Celtio aber, i. e. water, (rolyb. iL 13, SiL 84, 40, 
et alib. ; ScyL p. 1 ; Strab. UL pp. 156, et seq.; Steph. 
BcA v. { Mela, n« 6. § 6j Caes. B. C. x. 60 { Liv. 
xxi. 5, 19, 22, &c.; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 20. s. 34; 
Lnoan. iv. 23; Cato, Orig.‘VII. op. Nonins, s. v. 
Pisculentus.) [P. S.] 

IBETTES. [Samos.] 

1BES, a town in the SE. of Hispania Citbrior, 
mentioned by Livy (xxviil 21, where the MSS. vary 
in the reading), is perhaps the mpdern Ibl, NE. of 
Valencia. (Coins, ap. Sestini, p. 156 ; L&borde, 
Itin. vol. i. p. 293.) [P. S.] 

IBIO'NES, VIBIO'NES (TSi^m, of. OfcMm, 
Ptol. iii. 5. § 23), a Slavonian people of Sarmatia 
Europaea, whom Schafarik (Slav. Alt. voLL p.213) 
looks for in the neighbourhood of a river Iva-Iviza- 
Ivinka, of which there are several in Russia deriving 
their name from “ iwa ” = “ Salix Alba,” or the 
common white willow. [E. B. J.] 

IBLIODURUM, in Gallia Belgica, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. on the road between Virodunum i ( Ver- 
dun) and Divodurum (Metz). The termination 
(durum) implies that it is on a stream. The whole 
distance in the Itin. between Verdun and Metz is 
23 Gallic leagues, or 34£ M. P., which is less than 
even the direct distance between Verdun and Metz. 
There is, therefore, an error in the numbers in the 
Itin. somewhere between Virodunum and Divodurum, 
which D’Anville corrects in his usual way. The 
Bite of Ibliodurum is supposed to be on the Iron, at 
a place about two leagues above its junction with 
the Ome, a branch of the Mosel, and on the line of 
an old road. [G. L.] 

ICA'RIA. [Attica, p. 328, b.] 

ICA'RIUM MARE. [Icarus ; Aegaeum 
Mark.] 

I CARUS, I'CARIA CUapos, 'Uapla: Nikaria), 
an island of the Aegean, to the west of Samos, ac- 
cording to Strabo (x. p. 480, xiv. 639), 80 stadia 
from Cape Ampelos, while Pliny (v. 23) makes the 
distance 35 miles. The island is in reality a con- 
tinuation of the range of hills traversing Samos from 
east to west, whence it is long and narrow, and ex- 
tends from NE. to SW. Its length, according to 
Pliny, is 17 miles, and its circumference, according 
to Strabo, 300 stadia. The island, which gave its 
name to the whole of the surrounding 6ea (Icarnm 
Mare or Pdagus), derived its own name, according 
to tradition, from Icarus, the son of Daedalus, who 
was believed to have fallen into the Bea near this 
island. (Ov. Met. viii. 195, foil.) The cape form- 
ing the easternmost point of tne islihd was called 
Drepanum or Draccmum (Strab. xiv. pp. 687, 639; 
Horn. Hymn, xxxiv. 1 ; Diod. £ic. iii. 66 ; Plin. iv. 
23; Steph. B. i. v. A pdttovov), and near it was a 
small town of the Bame name. Further west, on 
the north coast, was the small town of Ibti 
CT< rroi), with a tolerably good roadstead; to the 
south of this was another little place, called Oenob 
(01v6tj } Strab. I c . ; Athen. i. p. 30.) According to 
some traditions, Dionysus was born on Cape Dra- 
conum (Theocrit. Idyll xxvi. 83), and Artemis had 
a temple near Isti, called Tauropolion. The island 
had received its first colonists from Miletus (Strab. 
xiv. p. 635) ; but in the time of Strabo it belonged 
to the Samiaps: it had then but fow inhabitants, 
and was inaiuly used by the Samians as pasture land 
for their flocks. (Strab. x. pp. 488, xiv. p. 639 ; Scy- 
lax, pp. 22; AescbyLiV*. 887; Thucyd. iii. 92, viii. 
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99$ PtoLv.2.§30; P. MeU, H. 7.) Modern writers tkhed in the Itinerary aa the VeotaJfemorten* end 
derive the neme of Icaria from the Ionic word idpa, in contradistinction to the Ve&ta fietenun OFl®* 
a pasture (Hesych. s. t>. K dp), according to which it Chester). [B. 0. L.] 

would mean “ the pasture land.” In earlier times ICH Ox), a river of Central Asia which only 
it is said to have been called Doliche (Plin. £ c.; occurs in Menander of Byzantium {Hist. Legat Bar* 
Callim. Hymn, in Dion. 187), Maoris (Plin. I c.\ barortm ad Romanos, p. 800, ed. Niebuhr, Bonn, 
Eustath. ad Dionys. Per . 530$ Liv. xxvii. 13), and 1829), sumamed the “ Protector,” and oontempo- 
Ichthyoessa (Plin. L c.). Respecting the present con- rary with the emperor Maurice, in the 6th century 
dition of the island, see Tournefort, Voyage du Le~ after Christ, to whom comparative geography is 
vant, ii. lett. 9. p. 94; and Ross, Reisen auf den indebted for much curious information about the 
Qriech. InseJn , voL ii* p. 164, foiL [L. S.] basin of the Caspian and the riven which discharge 

themselves into it on the E. Niebuhr has recognised, 
in the passage from Menander to which reference 
has been made, the first intimation of the knowledge 
of the existence of the lake of Aral, after the very 
vague intimations of some among the authors of the 
classical period. Von Humboldt (Asm Centred*, 
vol. ii. p. 186) has identified the Ich with the Emba 
or Djem, which rises in the mountain range Al- 
corn or oknoe or oenae, ur icarus. rondo, not for foam the sources of the Or, and, after 

traversing the sandy steppes of Saghie and B&- 
ICARUSA, a river the embouohure of which is koumbaX, falls into the Caspian at its NE. comer, 
on tlio E. coast of the Euxine, mentioned only by (Comp. Levchine, Hordes et Steppes des Ktrghin- 
Pliny (vi. 5). Icarusa answers to the Ukrash river; Kazaks , p. 65.) [E. B. J.] 

and the town and river of Hieroe is doubtless the 1CHANA ( # Ix«ra : Eth. Txaiwos), a city of 
IIikros Poktus (itpht Aijttfiv) of Arrian ( PeripL Sicily, which, according to Stophanue of Bysantium, 
p. 19), which has been identified with Sunjuk-kala. held out for a long time against the arms of the 
(Reunell, Cotnpar \ Geog. vol. ii. p. 328.) [E. B. J.] Syracusans, whence he derives its name (from the 
ICAUNUS or ICAUNA ( Yonne), in Gallia, a verb Ixardn, a form equivalent to lox**d*), but 
river which is a branch of the Sequana ( Seme ). gives us no indication of the period to which this 
Autesiodurum or Antessiodurum (Auaserre) is on statement refers. The lchanenses, however, are 
the Yonne. The name Icaunus is only known from mentioned by Pliny (iii. 8. s. 14) among the eti- 
inscriptions. D’Anville {Notice, #c n a. v. Icanna) pendiary towns of the interior of Sicily, though, 
states, on the authority of the Abbd le Beuf, that according to Sillig (ad lo c.), the true reading is 
there was found on a stone on the modem wall of Ipanenses. [Hifpana.] In either case we have 
Avxerre the inscription deae icavni. He sup- no clue to the position of the city, and it is a mere 
poses that Icauni ought to be Icauniae, but without random conjecture of Cluverius to give the name of 
any good reason. He also adds tliat the name Ichana to the ruins of a city which still remain at 
Icauna appears in a writing of the fifth century, a place called Vmdicari, a few miles N. of Cape 
According to Ukert ( Gallic a, p. 145), who also cites Pachynum, and which were identified (with still 
Lc Beuf, the inscription is u Deabus Icauni” It is leas probability) by Fazello aa those of Imacbora. 
said that in the ninth century Avxerre was named [Imacuaha.] [E.'H. B.] 

Icauna, Hionria, Junia. (Millin, Voyage , i. p. 167, 1CHNAE (*Ixwu), a city of Bottiaea, in Mace- 

cited by Ukert, GaUien, p. 474.) Icauna is as donia, which Herodotus (vii. 123) couples with Pella, 
likely to be the Roman form of the original Celtic (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 
name as Icaunus. [G. L.] 582.) [E. B. J.] 

ICENI, in Britain. Tacitus is the only author ICHNAE (’'I^wai, bid. Char. p. 3 ; Steplu B. 

who gives us the exact form / cent. He mentions s. v ), a small fortified town, or castle, in Meso- 

tliem twice. potamia, situated on the river Bilecha, which itself 

First, they are defeated by the propraetor P. Os- flowed into the Euphrates. It Is said by Iudoms to 
torius, who, after fortifying the valleys of the Autona have owed its origin to the Macedonians . There 
(Aufona) and Sabrina, reduces the Iceni, and then can be little donbt that it is the same plaoe as is 
marenea against the Cangi, a population sufficiently called in Dion Cassius *Txwai (xL 12), and in Piu- 
distant from Norfolk or Suffolk (the area of the tarch 'TVxyai {Cross, c. 25). According to the 
Iceni) to be near the Irish Sea. {Ann. xil 31, 32.) former writer, it was the place where Crassus over- 
The difficulties that attend the geography of the came Talymenus: according to the latter, that to 
campaign of Ostorius have been indicated in the which the younger Crassus was persuaded to fiy 
article Camflodunum. It Is not from this passage when wounded. Its exact position cannot be deter- 
that we fix the Iceni. mined ; but it is clear that it was not far distant 

The second notice gives us the account of the from the important town of Carrhae. [V.] 

i?reat rebellion nnder Boadicea, wife of Prasutagus. ICC1US PORTUS. [Itius.] 

From this we infer that Camulodunum was not far ICHTHYO'PHAGI ffefcsfiCyN, Diod. iii. 15, 
from the Icenian area, and that the Trinobantes were seq.; Herod, iii. 19 ; Pausan. i. 33. § 4; Plin. vi. 30. 
a neighboaring population. Perhaps we are justi- s. 32), were one of the numerous tribes dwelling 
nod in carrying the Iceni as for south as the fren- on each shore of the Red Sea which derived their 
Essex and Herts. {Ann. xiv. 31 — 37.) appellation from the principal article of their diet. 

. *“ e ""I maton, however, for fixing the Iceni lies Fish-etUers , however, were not confined to this region : 
m the assumption that they are the same as the in the present day, savages, white only diet is fish cast 
Siineni of Ptolemy, whose town was Venta {Nor- ashore and cooked in the sun, are found on the coasts 
anchor Caistory, an assumption that is quite rea- of New Holland. The Aetbiopian Ichthyophagi, who 
salable, since the Venta of Ptolemy’s Simeni is men- appear to have been the most numerous of these 
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tribes, dwelt to the southward of the Begio Troglo- 
dytica. Of these, and other more inland races, 
oonoeraing whose strange forms and modes of life 
curious tales are related by the Greek and Roman 
writers, a farther account is given under Troglo- 
dytes. [W. B. D.] 

ICHTHYOPHAGORUM SINUS (’Ixdvo^dywv 
RdAwof, Ptol. vi. 7. § 13), was a deeply embayed 
portion of the Persian gulf, in lat 25° N., situated 
between the headlands of the Sun and Asabrf On the 
eastern coast of Arabia. The inhabitants of its bor- 
ders were of the same mixed race — Aethiopo- Ara- 
bian — with toe Ichthyophagi of Aethiopia. The 
bay was studded with islands, of which the prin- 
cipal were Aradus, Tylos, and Tharos. [W. B. D.] 
IOHTHYS. [Elm, p. 817, b.l 
IC1ANI, in Bntain, mentioned m tire Itinerary as 
a station on the road from London to Carlisle (Lugu- 
ballium). As more than one of the stations on each side 
(Villa Faustmi, Camboricnm, &c.) are uncertain, 
toe locality of the Idani is uncertain also. Ckester- 
ford, Ickbrnr* and Tketford are suggested In the 
Monummta BHtasmica. [R- G. L.] 

ICIDMAGUS, a town of Gallia Lugdunensis, is 
placed by the Table on a road between Revessium 
(supposed to be St. Panliah) and Aquae Segete. 
[Aquas Segete.] Icid magus is probably Issen- 
geaux or Issinhaux, which is SSW. of St Etienne, 
on the west side of the mountains, and in the basin 
of toe Upper Loire, The resemblance of name is 
the chief reason for fixing on this site. [G. L.] 
ICO'NII (T« cSviot), an Alpine people of Gallia. 
Strabo (p. 185) says: “ Above the Gavares are the 
Vocontii, and Tricorii, and Iconii, and Peduli;" and 
again (p. 203): “ Next to the Vocontii are the Si- 
conii, and Tricorii, and after them the Medali (Me- 
dulli), who inhabit the highest summits.” These 
Iconii and Siconii are evidently the same people, and 
the sigma in the name Siconii seems to be merely a 
repetition of the final sigma of the word Olntomobs, 
The Pednli of the first passage, as some editions 
have it, is also manifestly the name Medulli. The 
ascertained position of the Cavaras on the east side 
of the Rhone, between the Durance and Jsere, and 
that of the Vocontii east of the Gavares, combined 
with Strabo’s remark about toe position of the Me- 
dulli, show that the Tricorii and the Iconii are be- 
tween the Vocontii and the Medulli, who were on the 
High Alps; and thw is all that we know. [G. L.J 
ICO'NIUM Qhciviov ; Eth. *1 tcovufc ; Cogni, 
Kunjah, or Komgeh), was regarded in the time of 
Xenophon (Anab. i. 2. § 19) as the easternmost 
town of Phrygia, while all later authorities describe 
It as the principal city of Lycaonia. (Gic. ad Fam. 
iii. 6, 8, xy. 3.) Strabo (xii. p. 568) calls it a wo- 
hlx*ior, whence we must infer that it was then 
still a small place ; but he adds that it was well 
peopled, and was situated in a fertile district of 
Lycaonia. Pliny (v. 27), however, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, describe it as a very populous city, in- 
habited by Greeks and Jews. Hence it would ap- 
pear that, within a short period, toe place had greatly 
risen in importance. In Pliny’s time the territory 
of Ieonium formed a tetrarchy comprising 14 towns, 
of which Ieonium was the capital. On coins belonging 
to the reign of the emperor Gailienus, the town is 
culled a Roman colony, which was, probably, only an 
assumed title, as no ifotoor speaks of it as a colony. 
Under the Byzantine emperors it was the metropolis i 
of Lycaonia, and is frequently mentioned (Hierocl. 
p. 675); but it was wrested from them first by the I 


Saracens, and afterwards by toe Turks, who made It 
the capital of an empire, the sovereigns of whioh 
took the title of Sultans of Ieonium. Under the 
Turkish dominion, and during the period of toe Cru- 
sades, Ieonium acquired its greatest celebrity. It is 
still a large and populous town, and the residence of 
a pasha. The place contains some architectural 
remains and inscriptions, but they appear almost all 
to belong to the Byzantine period. (Comp. Amm. 
Marc. xiv. 2 ; Steph. B. s, v . ; Ptol. v. 6. § 16; 
Leake, Asia Minor, p. 48; Hamilton, Researches, 
vol ii. p. 205, fol. ; Eckhel, votL iil p. 31 ; SeBtini, 
Geo. Noun. p. 48.) The name Ieonium led the an- 
cients to derive it from stato, which gave rise to the 
fable that the city derived its name from an image 
of Medusa, brought thither by Perseus (Eustath. ad 
Diongs, Per, 856) ; henoe Stephanus B. maintains 
that the name ought to be spelt Zhcinov, a form 
actually adopted by Eustathius and the Byzantine 
writers, and also found on some coins. [L S.] 
ICOBIGIUM. [Egorigium.] 

ICOS. [Ious.] 

ICOSITA'NI. [Ilici.] 

ICO'SIUM (TirAriOK : Algier), a city on the coast 
of Mauretania Caesariensia, E. of Caesarea, a colony 
under the Roman empire, and presented by Vespasian 
with the Jus LaUnum. (/tin. Ant p. 15; Mela, L 
6. § 1 ; Plin. v. 2. s. 1 ; PtoL iv. 2. § 6.) Its site, 
already well indicated by toe numbers of Ptolemy, 
who places it 30’ W. of the month of the Savua, has 
been identified with certainty by inscriptions. dis- 
covered by the French. (Pellissier, in the Explo- 
ration Scicnt\fique de VAlgirie , vol. vi. p. 350.) 
Many modern geographers, following Mannert, who 
was misled by a confusion in the numbers of the 
Itineraiy, put this and all the neighbouring places 
too far west. [Comp. Iol.] [P. S.] 

ICTIMU’LI or VICTIMUXI QlKroifiov\ot t 
Strab.), a people of Cisalpine Gaul, situated at the 
foot oi the Alps, in the territory of Vercellae. They 
are mentioned by Strabo (v. p. 218), who speaks of 
a village of the Ictimuli, where there were gold mines, 
which he seems to place in the neighbourhood of 
Vercellae; but the passage is so confused that it 
would leave us in doubt Pliny, however, who 
notices the gold mines of the Victimuli among the 
most productive in Italy, distinctly places them M in 
agro Vercellensi.” We leam from him that they 
were at one time worked on so large a scale that a 
law was passed by the Roman censors prohibiting 
the employment in them of more than 5000 men at 
once. (Plin. xxxiU. 4. s. 21.) Their site is not 
more precisely indicated by eHfter of the above 
authors, but the Geographer of Ravenna mentions 
the u civitaa, quae didtur Victimula” as situated 
“ near Eporedia, not for from the foot of the Alps * 
(Geogr. Rav. iv. 30) ; and a modern writer has 
traced the existence of the “ Castellum Victimula* 
during toe middle ages, and Bhown that it must 
have been situated between Ivrea and BieUa on toe 
banks of the Elvo. Traces of the indent gold 
mines, which appear to have been worked during 
toe middle ages, may be still observed in the neigh- 
bouring mountains. (Durandi, Alpi Graie e Pen- 
nine, pp. 1 10 — 1 12 ; Walckenaer, Gtogr, dee GauUs . 
vol. 1. p. 1 68.) [E.H.B.] 

ICTIS, in Britain, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus 
(v. 22) as an island lying off the coast of the tin 
districts, and, at low tides, becoming a peninsula, 
whither the tin was conveyed in waggons. St Mi - 
ckaeTs Mount is the suggested locality for Ictia 
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Probably, however, there is a confusion between the 
Isle of Wight, the Isle of Portland, the Stilly Isles, 
and the isle just mentioned; since the name is.sns- 
piddasly like Poods, the physical conditions being 
different This view is confirmed by the te^ of 
Pliny (xv. 30), who writes, 44 Timaeas histonens a 
Britannia introrsus tex dierum navigations abesse 
ditit insnlam Mictm m qua candtdmn pkmbum 
p rovmia t ; ad earn Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio 
tironmsati* navigsre.” [R. G. L.l 

ICTODURUM, in Gallia. The Antonine Itin. 
Catnriges (Charges) on the road between 
unum ( Embrm ) and Vapincum {Gap): and 
the Table adds Ictodumm between Caturigomagus, 
which ia also Charge*, and Vapincum. We may 
infer from the name that lctodnrum is some stream 
between Chargee and Gap; and the Table places 
it half-way. The road distance is more than the 
direct line. By following the road from either 
of these places towards the other till we come to 
the stream, we shall ascertain its position. D’An- 
ville names the small stream the Peace; and 
W&lckenaer names the site of lctodurum, La 
ffmtvif VieiUe, (G. L.) 

ICUL1SMA, a place in Gallia, mentioned by Au- 
sonins (Ep. xv. 22) as a retired and lonely spot 
where his friend Tetradins, to whom he addresses 
this poetical epiatie, waa at one time engaged in 
teaching:— 

44 Quondam docendi mnnere adstrictnm gravi 
Icnfisma cum to abscondereL” 

It is assumed to be the place called Civitaa Ecolis- 
mensium in the Notitia Prov. Gall., which is Angou - 
lane, in the French department of Charente, on the 
river Charente, [G. L.] 

ICUS (licof : Eth. ¥ Um), one of the group of 
islands off the coast of Magnesia in Thessaly, lay near 
PeparethoB, and was colonised at the same time by the 
Gnossians of Crete. (Scymn. China, 582; Strab. ix. 
p. 436; Appian, B. C. v. 7.) The fleet of Attains 
and the Rhodians sailed past Scyrns to lens. (Liv. 
xxxi. 45.) Phanodemus wrote an account of this 
insignificant island. (Steph. B. s. v.) It is now 
called SaraUno. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol lii. 
p. 312.) 

IDA, IDAEUS MONS ft Ifej, I8a: Ida), a 
range of mountains of Phrygia, belonging to the sys- 
tem of Mount Taurus. It traverses western Mysia 
in many branches, whence it was compared by the 
ancients to the scolopendra or milliped (Strab. xiii. 
p. 583), its main branch extending from the south- 
east to the north-west; it is of considerable height, 
the highest point; called Gargarns or Gargaron, 
rising about 4650 feet above the level of the sea. 
The iggfter part is covered with wood, and con- 
tains the sources of innumerable streams and many 
rivers, whence Homer (II viii. 47) calls the moun- 
tain wehvirlBa^, In the Homeric poems it is also 
described aa rich in wild beasts. (Comp. Strab. 
xiii. pp. 602, 604 ; Horn. II ii. 824, vi. 283, viii. 
170, xi. 153, 196; Athen. xv. 8; Hor. Od. iii. 20. 
15; Ptol v. 2. g 13; Plin. v. 32.) The highlands 
about Zeleia formed the northern extremity of Mount 
Ida, while Lectnm formed its extreme point in the. 
south-west. Two other subordinate ranges, parting 
from the principal summit, the one at Cape Rhoe- 
teum, the other at Sigeum, may be said to enclose 
the territory of Troy in a crescent ; while another 
central ridge between the two, separating the valley 
of the Scamonder from that of the Simois, gave to 
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the whole the form of the Greek tetter «, (Demote. 
ap. Strab, xiii p. 597.) The principal rivers of 
which the sources are in Mount Ida, are the Simois, 
Scamander, Granicus, Aesepus, Rhodius, Careens, 
and others. (Horn. II xii 20, foil) The highest 
peak, Gargarns, affords an extensive view over the 
Hellespont, Propontis, and the whole surrounding 
country. Besides Gargarns, three other high peaks 
of Ida are mentioned: vis. Cotylus, about 3500 feet 
high, and about 150 stadia above Scepsis; Pytna; 
and Dicte. (Strab. xiii. p. 472.) Timoathenes (qp. 
Steph, B, e.v, ’AAcgcfetyeia) and Strabo (xiii p. 
606) mention a moantain belonging to thO range of 
Ida, near Antandrua, which hors the name of Alex- 
andria, where Paris (Alexander) was believed to 
have pronounced his judgment as to the beauty of 
the three goddesses. (Comp, Clarke’s Tfaoels, II 
p. 134; Hunt’s Journal in Walpob'e Turkey, I. p. 
120; Cramer’s Ana Minor, i. 120.) [L. S.j 

IDA PtoL iii. 17. § 9 ; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7. 

L 12; Plin. iv. 12, xvi 33 ; Virg. Am, iii 105; 

lin. ii.; Anra. 676; Prise. 528), the central and 
loftiest point of the mountain range which tra- 
verses the island of Crete throughout % whole 
length from W. to E. In the middle /f t kt island, 
where it is broadest (Strab. x. pp. 472, 475, 478), 
Mt Ida lifts its head covered with snow. (Theo- 
phnst. B. P, iv. 1.) The lofty summits termi- 
nate in three peaks, and, like the main chain of 
which it is the nucleus, the offshoots to the N. slope 
gradually towards the sea, enclosing fertile plains 
and valleys, and form by their projections the nu- 
merous bays and gulfs with which the coast is in- 
dented. Mt. Ida, now called PeUoriti, sinks down 
rapidly towards the SE. into the extensive plain 
watered by the Lethaeas. This side of the mountain, 
which looks down upon the plain of Meeara, is co- 
vered with cypresses (comp. TheophrasL do Vent, 
p. 405; Dion. Perieg. 503; Enstath. ad, lot,), pines, 
and junipers. ML Ida was the locality assigned for 
the legends connected with the history of Zens, and 
there was a cavern in its slopes sacred to that deity. 
(Diod. Sic. v. 70.) 

The Cretan Ida, like its Trojan namesake, waa 
connected with the working of iron, and the ldae&n 
Dactyls, the legendary discoverers of metallurgy, are 
assigned sometimes to the one and sometimes to the 
other. Wood was essential to the operations of 
smelting and forging; and the word Ida, an appella- 
tive for any wood-covered mountain, was used per- 
haps, like the German berg, at once for a mountain 
and a mining work. (Kenrick, Aeggpt qf Herodotus, 
p. 278 ; Hock, Kreta, vol. 1 p. 4.) [E. B. J.] 

I'DACUS (”150*0*), a town of do Thracian 
Chersonese, mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 104) in 
his account of the manoeuvres before the battle of 
Cynossema, and not far from Arrhiana. Although 
nothing whatever is known of these places, yet, as 
the Athenians were sailing in the direction of the 
Propontis from the Aegaean, it wonld appear that 
Idacus was nearest the Aegaean, and Arrhiana fur- 
ther up the Hellespont, towards Santos and the Pro- 
pontis. (Arnold, ad loc,) [E. B. J.l 

IDAL1A, IDA'LIUM (’iSdAiov: Eth. ‘iBoAefr, 
Steph. B.; Plin. v. 31), a town in Cyprus, adjoining 
to which was a forest sacred to Aphrodite; the poeis 
who connect this place with her worship, give no in- 
dications of the precise locality. (Theocr. Id. xv. 
100; Viig. Am l 681, 692, 1. 51 ; Catull Pel. et 
That, 96; ProperL ii. 13; Lucan, viii. 17.) Engel 
(Kypmt, vol i. p. 153) identifies it with JDaim, de- 
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Seri fed by MtttU (Viaggi, veLLp. 804), situated 
Jto tfle sooth of Leucosia, at the foot of Mount 
Olympus. [E. B. J.] 

HttMIUM, a town in Lower Pannoaia, on the east 
of Mon, according to the Peat. Tab.; in the Ha- 
mam Geographer (Hr. 19) it is called Idominian). 
Its site meet be looked for in the neighbourhood of 
AftMPMoa. [L &] 

IDIMUS, a town of uncertain site in Upper Ma s al a, 
probably on theJ/ora«oo In Serna. (It Ant 184; 
Tab. Peat) [L.S.] 

IDI6TA VISUS CAMPUS, the famous battle* 
field where Germanicus, in ▲. d. 16, defeated Ar- 
minios. The name is mentioned only by Tacitns 
(Jim. ii. 16% who describes it as a “campus me* 
dine inter Visoigim et ooUes,” and farther says of it, 
that “ ut ripae flaminia cedant aat prominentia mon- 
tium resistant, inaequaliter sinuatur. Pone tergum 
insurgebat silva, ediris in altum ram is et para homo 
inter arborum tranoos.” This plain between the 
river Weeer and the hills has been the subject of 
much discussion among the modem historians of 
Germany, and various {daces have been at different 
times painted out as answering the description of 
Tacitus* Idistavisus. It was formerly believed that 
it was the plain near Vegeeack, below Bremen ; 
more recent writers axe pretty unanimous in believ- 
ing that Germanious went up the river Weser to a 
point beyond the modem town of Minden, and 
ortanad it in the neighbourhood of Hauiberge , 
wham the bottle probably took place between Haw- 
berg* and JUntebs, not far from the Porta Vastphalica. 
(Ledebur, Land u. Volk der Brueterer , p. 288.) 

to the name of the place, it used to be believed 
that it had arisen out of a Roman asking a German 
what the place was, and the German answering, “ It 
is a wiese” (it is a meadow) ; bat Grimm (DnUsche 
MythoL p. 872. find edit.) has shown that the plain 
was probably called Idisiaviso, that is, “ the maiden's 
meadow ” (from idiei, a maiden). [L. S.] 

IDO'MENE flfcyfem, Ptol. iii. 18. § 89 ; Ido- 
menuiy Peut 7V»6.), a town of Macedonia which the 
Tabular Itinerary places at 12 M. P. from Siena, 
the past now called Demirkapi, or Iron Gate, on the 
river VardkdrL Sitalcea, on his route from Thrace 
to Macedonia, crossed Mt. Cercine, leaving the Pae- 
onee on his right, and the Sinti and M&edi on his 
left, and descended upon the Azins at Idomene. 
(Time. i£ 98.) It probably stood upon the right 
hank of the Azins, as it is included by Ptolemy 
(L c.) in Eraathia, and waa near Doberus, next to 
which it is mined by Hierocles among the towns of 
Consular Mamdoaia, under the Byzantine empire. 
(Leake, North. Greece, vd. Hi. p.444.) [E. B. J.] 
IDO'MENE. [Argos Amphiloghicum.] 
IDRAE ( W I tyai, Ptol iii. 5. § 23), a people of 
Sarmatia Europaea, whose position cannot be made 
out from the indication! given by Ptolemy. (Scha- 
farik, Slav. Alt. vol. L p. 213.) [K. B. .J.] 

FDRIAS ('iBptds), according to Stephanus B. 
(e. e.) t a town in Caria which had formerly borne 
the name of Chryaaoris. Herodotus (v. 118) de- 
scribee the river Marsyas as flowing from a district 
called Idrias ; and it is conjectured that Stratoniceia, 
founded by Antiochua Sober, was built on the Bite of 
the undent town of Idrias. (Comp. Leake, Asia 
Minor, p, 235 ; see Laodicbxa.) [L. S.] 
1DUBEDA (Mi 8a, misspelt by Agathemerus 
IrfedfoAfa, ii. 9: Sierra de Ooa and Sierra de 
Lorenzo ), a great mountain chain of Hispania, 
running in % SB. direction from the mountains of 


1 the Cantahri to the Mediterranean, elmest paraM 
to the Ebro, the basin of which it borders so the 
W. Strabo makes it afee parallel to the Pyresew, 
in conformity with his view of the direction of that 
chain from N. to S. (Strab. iii p. 161; PtoL fi. 

$ 21.) Its chief ofibets wers: — M. OAtwua, near 
Bilbilis (Martial, i 49, iv. 66), the Salto* Mai i- 
uamus (Liv. zl. 89: probably the Sierra MoUm\ 
and, above all, M. Oro&fkba, which etrikes off front 
it to the S. long before it reaches the sea, and which 
ought perhaps rather to be regarded as its principal 
prolongation than as a mate branch. [P. S.] 
IDUMAEA (*I8ov/4a«B), the name of the co untr y 
inhabited by the descendants of Edom (or Esau), 
being, in fact, only the daswire? form of that ancient 
Semitic name. (Joseph. Ant ii. 1. § 1.) It is other- 
wise called Mount Seir. (Gen. zzzii. 8, zzzvi. 8$ 
Dent ii. 6; Joshua, xxir. 4.) It lay between 
Mount Horeb and the southern border of Canaan 
(Deut i. 2), extending apparently as far south as 
the Guff of Ababa (Deut ii. 2— -8), as indeed its 
ports, Ezion-geber, and Eloth, are expressly assigned 
to the “land of Edom.” (2 Chron. viii. 17.) This 
country was inhabited in still more anrient times by 
the Harims (Deut ii. 12, 22), and derived its more 
ancient name from their patriarch Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 
20; comp. xiv. 6), as is properly maintained by 
Reland, against the fanciful conjecture of Joseph ns 
and others. (Palaestma, pp. 68, 69.) The Jewish 
historian extends the name Idumaea so far to the 
north as to comprehend under it great part of the 
south of Judaea; as when he says that the tribe of 
Simeon received ae their inheritance that part of 
Idumaea which borders on Egypt and Arabia. (Ant. 
v. 1. § 22) He elsewhere calls Hebron the first city of 
Idumaea, 1 e. reckoning from the north. (B.J. iv. 9. 
§ 7.) From his time the name Idnmaea disappears 
from geographical descriptions, except as on his- 
torical appellation of the counfry that was then called 
Gebalene, or the southern desert ($ tort /ssotyi- 
eptar ipQfxos, Euseh. Onem. $. v. AlKdp.% or Arabia. 
The historical records of the Idumaeans, properly so 
called, are very scanty. Saul made war upon them; 
David subdued the whole country; and Solomon 
made Ezion-geber a naval station. (1 8am. xiv. 47, 

2 Sam. viii. 14 ; 1 Kings, xi. 15, ix. 26.) The 
Edomites, howev e r, recovered their national inde- 
pendence under Joram, king of Jndah (2 Kings, 
xiv. 7), and avenged themselves on the Jews in 
the cruelties which they practised at the capture 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. (Psalms, cxxxvii. 
7.) It was probably during the Babylonish cap- 
tivity that they extended themselves as far north 
as Hebron, where* they wan attacked and subdued 
by Judas Maccabaeus. (1 Maccab. v. 65 — 68; 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 8. § 6.) It was on this account 
that the whole of the south of Palestine, about 
Hebron, Gaza, and EleutlieropoliB (Beit Jdbrin), 
came to be designated Idnmaea. (Joseph. B. J. 
iv. 9. § 7, c. Ajrion. ii. 9 ; & Jerom. Comment in 
Obad. ver. 1.) Meanwhile, the ancient seats of the 
children of Edom had been invaded and occupied by 
another tribe, the Nabathaeans, the descendants of 
the Islmiaelite patriarch Nebaioth [Nabvthaei], 
under which name the country and its capital 
[Petra] became famous among Greek and Roman 
geographers and historians, on which account their 
description of the district is more appropriately given 
under that head. St. Jerome's brief but accurate 
notice of its general features may here suffice:— 
“Omnia australis regio Idumaeorum de Eleutbero- 
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po8 usfrufe «ti Petram et Alton (haec eat poefcssio 
Ea«T &i gpecnbus haMtotlunculas hobet; et propter 
nimhtt mSm iolkf quia meridians provinda eat, 
sobterraneis tnguriis utitur* (Comment in Obad. 
vr. 5, 5.) Am again, Writing of the same country 
he my that south of Tekoa 11 ultra nnllus est viculus, 
ne agreStee quldem Oasaa et fhmorum similes, quas 
Afti appellant mapaUa. Tanta est eremi vastitas, 
quid usque ad Mare Bubrttm Persanimque et Aethio- 
pum atque Indoram tenninos dilatator. Et quia 
hund ando atque arenoso nihil omnino frugum gig- 
nitur, ouncta sunt plena pastoribus, ut steriHtatem 
terras eompenset peoorum multitudine." (Prolog, 
ad Amosttm.) TG. W.] 

JDUNUM, a town in (he extreme smith of Pan* 
p/tyiia (ptoL ii. 14. § 3), which, from inscriptions I 
found on the spot, is identified with the modem | 
Judenburg. [L. S.] ! 

JEBUS, JEBUSTTES. [Jbbubalbm.] 

JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF. [JERU- 
SALEM.] 

IENA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (il 3. 
§ 2) as an estuary between the outlets of the rivers 
Abrav&nnus and Devs to the south of the promon- 
tory of the Novaotae (***Wigton Bay). [B. G. L.] 

IERABRTGA. [AraRhica.] 

JEBICHO ri«pmt,*Ifpix°vr, Strab,), a strongly 
fortified city or the Cansanites, miraculously taken 
by Joshua, who utterly destroyed it, and prohibited 
it from being rebuilt under pain of an anathema 
(Josh. li. vi.), which was braved and incurred by 
Uiel of Bethel, five centuries afterwards, in the reign 
of Ahab, king of Israel. (1 Kings, xvi. 34.) It 
then became a school of the prophets. (2 Kings, ii. 
4, 5.) It lay in the border o'f Benjamin, to which 
tribe It was assigned (Josh, xviii. 12, 21), bnt was 
not far from the southern borders of Ephntim (xvi. 
1). It is mentioned in the New Testament in con- 
nection with the wealthy revenue- farmer Zacchaens, 
who resided there, and probably farmed the govern- 
ment dues of its rich and well cultivated plain. 
Josephus describes it as well situated, and fruitful 
in palms and balsam. (Ant. iv. 8. § I, B. J. 1. 6. 
§ 6.) He places the city 60 stadia from the Jor- 
dan, 160 from Jerusalem (B. J. iv. 8. § 3), the 
intervening oountry being a rocky desert He ac- 
counts for the narrow limits of the tribe of Benjamin 
by the foot that Jericho was included in that tribe, 
the fertility of which far surpassed the richest soil 
in other ports of Palestine (§§ 21, 22). Its plain 
was 70 stadia long by 20 wide, irrigated by the waters 
of the fountain of Elisha, which possessed almoet 
miraculous properties. (Ant iv. 8. §§ 2, 3.) It was 
one of the eleven toparchies of Judaea. (B. J. ill. 2.) 
Its palm grove was granted by Antony to Cleopatra 
(i. 18. § 5), and the subsequent possession of this 
envied district by Herod the Great, who first farmed 
the revenues for Cleopatra, and then redeemed them 
(Ant. xiv. 4. §§ 1, 2), probably gave occasion to 
the proverbial use of his name in Horace (Ep. ii. 2. 
184): — 

“ cessare et ludere et ungi, 
Praeferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus.” 

It is mentioned by Strabo (xvi. p. 763) and Pliny 
(v. 14) in connection with its palm-trees and foun- 
tains. The former also alludes to the palace and 
its garden of balsam, the cultivation and collecting 
of which is more fully described by Pliny (xii. 25). 

The palace was built by Herod the Great, as his 
own residence, and there it waB that he died; 


having first co n fined hi the hippodronft the no* 
illustrious men of the country, with the Intentta 
that they should be massacred after his death, vtfaat 
them might be a general mourning throughout 
the country on that occurrence. (B. J. L 33. $ A) 
Josephus farther mentions theft Jericho was visited 
by Vespasian shortly befbn be quitted the country, 
where he left the tenth legion (A J. iv. 8. $ 1 , 9. $ I ) ; 
but he does net mention Its destruction by Titus on 
account df the perfidy of its inhabitants; a fret which 
is supplied by Eusebius and St Jerome. They add 
that a third city had been boikia to stead; bnt that 
the ruins of both the former wen still to bf assn 
(Onomast s. r.) The existing ruins con only be 
referred to this latest city, which is frequently men- 
tioned in the mediaeval pilgrimages. They utund 
on the skirts of the mountain o uuiju y that abuts in 
the valley of the Jordan on the west, about throe 
hours distant from the liter. They are veiy exten- 
sive, but present nothing of interest. The waters of 
(he fountain of Elisha, now Atn-es-SWtaw, well 
answer to the slowing description of Josephus, and 
still fertilise the soil in its immediate neighbourhood. 
But the palms, balsam, sugar-canes, and roses, for 
which this Paradise was formerly celebrated, have 
all disappeared, and the modem Biha consists only 
of the tents of a Bedouin encampment [G. W.] 
IEENE,* is a better form for the ancient name of 
Ireland than Hibernia, Ibernia, Iveknia, Ac,, 
both os being nearer the present Gaelic name Art, 
and as being the oldest form which occurs. It is 
the form found in Aristotle. It is also the form 
found in the poem attributed to Orpheus on the 
Argonautio expedition, which, spnrious as it is, may 
nevertheless be as old as the time of Onomacritus 
(i. e. the reign of the first Darios): — 

— vfaoariv * Upyurtv hrtrov Ikw/uu. 

(Orpheus, 1164, ed. Leipzig, 1764.) 

Aristotle (de Mundo , c. 3) writes, that in the ocean 
beyqnd the Pillars of Hercules “ are two islands, 
called Britannic, very large, Albion and Ieqw, be- 
yond the Celtae." In Diodorus Siculus (v. 82) the 
form is Iris; the island Iris being occupied by Britons, 
who were cannibals. Strabo (ii. p. 107) makes 
Ierne the farthest voyage northwards from Celtics. 
It was too cold to be other than barely habitable, the 
parts beyond it being absolutely uninhabited. The 
reported distance from Celtics is 500 stadia. The 
same writer attributes cannibalism to the Irish; 
adding, however, that his authority, which was pro- 
bably the same as that of Diodorus, was insufficient 
The form in Pomponius Mela is Iverna. In Iverna 
the luxuriance of the herbage is so great as to cause 
the cattle who feed on it to burst, unless occasionally 
taken off. Pliny’s form is Hybemia (iv. 30). So- 
linus, whose form is Hibernia, repeats the statement 
of Mela as to the pasture, and adds that no snakes 
are found there. Warlike beyond the rest of her sex, 
the Hibernian mother, on the birth of a male child, 
places the first morsel of food in his mouth with the 
point of a sword (c. 22). Avienus, probably train 
the similarity of the name to Upa, writes: — 

11 Ast in dudbus in Sacram, sic insulam 

Dixere prisci, solibus oursus rata est. 

Haec inter undos multa oespitem jacit 

Eamque late gens Hibentorum edit." 

(OH* Marti. 102—113.) 

AvienWs authorities were Carthaginian. More im- 
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parent than time scanty noticei, and, Indeed, mm 
important than all the notices of Ireland put together, 
Is tip teat of Ptolemy* In this author the details 
far Mend (’Iodprut) are fuller, rather than scantier, 
than those for Great Britain. Yet, as Ireland was 
new reduced, or even explored by the Romans, his 
atrocities mast have been other than Latin. Along 
wnn this fact must be taken another, viz., that of the 
earliest notice of Ireland (’Irfpnf) being full as early as 
the earliest of Britain; earlier, if we attribute the 
Argonantic poem to Onomacritus; earlier, too, if we 
suppose that Hanno was the authority of Avieuus. 

If not Roman, the authorities for Ierne must have 
been Greek, or Phoenician, — Greek from Marseilles, 
Phoenician from either the mother-country or Car- 
thage. The probabilities are in favour of the latter. 
On the other hand, early as we may make the first 
voyage from Carthage (vift Spain) to Ireland, we 
find no traces of any permanent occupancy, or of any ( 
intermixture of blood. The name feme was native; 
though it need not necessarily have' been taken from 
the Iernians themselves. It may been Iberian 
(Spanish) as welL Some of the names in Ptolemy 
— a laige proportion — are still current, e. g. Li- 
boius, Sains, Oboca, Birgus, Eblana, Nagnatae, &c., 
= Liffy, Shannon, Avoca , Barrow , Dublin, Con - 
naugkl^Mc. Ptolemy gives us chiefly the names of 
the Irian rivers and promontories, which, although 
along a sea-board so deeply indented as that of Ire- 
land not always susceptible of accurate identification, 
are still remarkably true in the general outline. 
What is of more importance, inasmuch as it shows 
that his authorities hAd gone inland, is the fact of 
seven towns being mentioned : — “ The inland towns 
are these, Rhigia, Rhaeba, Laverus, Macolicum, 
Dunum, another Rhigia, Turn is.” 

The populations are the Vennicnii and Rhobogdii, 
in Ulster ; the Nagnatae, in Connaught; the Erdini 
and Erpeditani, between the Nagnatae and Ven- 
nicnii; the Utemi and Vodiae, in Munster; and the 
Auteri, Gangani, the Veliborae (or Ellebri), between 
the Uterni and Nagnatae. This leaves Leinster for 
the Brigantes, Coriondi, Menapii, Cauci, Blanii, 
Voluntii, and Darnii, the latter of whom may have 
been in Ulster. Besides the inland towns, there was 
a Menapia (u 6A.ts) and an Eblana (r6\is) on the 
coast 

Tacitus merely states that Agricola meditated the 
conquest of Ireland, and that the Irish were not very 
different from the Britons: — “ Ingenia, cnltusque ho- 
minum baud multum a Britannia differunt" (A gric. 
24.) 

It is remarkable that on the eastern coast one 
British and two German names occur, — Brigantes, 
Cauci, and Menapii. It is more remarkable that 
two of these names are more or less associated on 
the continent The Ohaud lie north of the Me- 
napii in Germany, though not directly. The inference 
from this is by no means easy. Accident is the last 
resource to the ethnographical philologist; so that 
more than one writer has assumed a colonisation. 
Such a fact is by no means improbable. It is not 
much more difficult for Germans to have been in 
Wexford in the second century than it was for ! 
Northmen to have been so in the eighth, ninth, and I 
tenth. On the other hand, the root m-n-p seems to 
have been Celtic, and to have been a common, rather 
than a proper, name; since Pliny gives us the island 
Monapia * Anglesey. No opinion is given as to the 
nature of these coincidences. 

Of none of the Irish tribes mentioned by Ptolemy 


( do we meet any separate substantive notice, a notice 
of their playing any part in history, or a notice of 
their having come in contact with any other nation. 
They appear only as details in the list of the popu- 
lations of Ieme. Neither do the lend appear col- 
lectively in history. They lay beyond the pale of 
the classical (Roman or Greek) nations, just as did 
the tribes of Northern Germany and Scandinavia; 
and we know them only in their geography, not in 
their hiatory. 

But they may have been tribes unmentioned by 
Ptolemy, which do appear in history ; or the names 
of Ptolemy may have been changed. Ptolemy 
says nothing about any Scoti ; but Claudian does. 
He also connects them with Ireland: — 

u maduerunt Saxone fuao 
Oroides; incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule 
Sootorum oumulos flevit glacialis /erne.** 

(De TerL Consul Honoris, 72—74.) 

Again: — 

“ totum quum Scotus Jernen 

Merit.** 

(/» Prim. Consul Stilich. ii. 252.) 
The extent to which the current opinions as to the 
early history of the Gaels of Scotland confirm the 
ideas suggested by the text of Claudian is considered 
under Scon, At present it may be said that Scoti 
may easily have been either a generic name for some 
of the tribes mentioned in detail by Ptolemy, or else 
a British instead of a Gaelic name. At any rate, the 
Scoti may easily have been, in the time of Ptolemy, 
an Irish population. 

Two other names suggest a similar question, — 
Belgae, and Attacotti. The claim of the latter to 
liave been Irish is better than that of the former. 
The Attacotti occur in more than one Latin writer; 
the Belgae (Fir-bolgs) in the Irish annals only. 
[See Attacotti, and Bulgak op Bsitahnia.] 
The ethnology of the ancient Ierne is ascertained 
by that of modern Ireland. The present population 
belongs to the Gaelic branch of the Celtic stock; a 
population which cannot be shown to have been 
introduced within the historical period, whilst the 
stock of the time of Ptolemy cannot be shown to 
have been ejected. Hence, the inference that the 
population of Ierne consisted of the ancestors of the 
present Irish, is eminently reasonable, — so reason- 
able that no objections lie against it. That English 
and Scandinavian elements have been introduced 
since, is well known. That Spanish (Iberic) and 
Phoenician elements may have been introduced in the 
ante-historical period, is likely; the extent to which 
it took place bring doubtful. The most cautious 
Investigators of Irish archaeology have hesitated to 
pronounce any agisting remains either Phoenician or 
Iberian. Neither are there any remains referable to 
pagan Rome. * [B. G. L.] 

1ERNUS, in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 
2. § 4) as the most southern of two rivers (toe 
Durus being the other) lying between the Saras 
( Shannon ) and the Southern Promontory ( Mims 
Head) « either the Kenmam or the Sanity Bay 
River. [B. G. L.1 

JERUSALEM, the ancient capital of Palaeatine, 
and the seat of the Hebrew kingdom. 

I. Names. 

The name by which this ancient capital is most 
commonly known was not its original appellation, 
but apparently compounded of two earlier names. 








mM , VRdW»^M» adfbWng sites alter, 
wards toreharetad loto.dtto.* 3% «4umd narrative, 
by implication, and ^M)n|piiMr, recognlaej 
Iran the first a Upper and' 

the Lower city, the memorial uNRfoh is supposed to 
bo retained in the dual form of tbe Hebrew name 
tJSfSftT. The learned are divided in opinion m 
to whether the Wf * of is 

with Jerusalem. tk Jerome, who cites Josephus 
and a host of Christian authorities in fovour of their 
identity, himself maintaining the opposite conclusion, 
says that extensive rains of the palace of Melchisedek 
were shown in his day in the neighbourhood of 
Scythopdis, and makes the Salem of that patriarch 
identical with “ Shalem, a city of Sbechtm** ((Ten. 
xxxiii. 18)| the same, no doubt, with, the Salim near 
to Aenon {St John, iiL 28), where a village of the 
same name still exists in the mountains east of 
Nabltts. Certain, however, it Is that Jeriuatem Is 
intended by this name in Psalm Ixxvi. 2, and the 
almost universal agreement of Jews and Christians 
in its identity with the dty of Melchisedek is still 
further confirmed by the religious character which 
seems to have attached to its governor at the time of 
the coming in of the children of Israel, when fee find 
it under the rule of Adonlaedek, the exact equivalent 
to Melchisedek ( u righteous Le«d**> Regarding, 
then, the Utter half of the name as representing the 
ancient Salem, wo have to Inquire into the origin of 
the former half, concerning which there is consider- 
able diversity of opinion* Josephus has been under- 
stood to derive it from the Greek word ftpor, prefixed 
to Salem. In the obscure p assage {Ant. vii. 3. § 2) 
he is so understood by St. Jerome; but Isaac Vosiua 
defends, him from this imputation, which certainly 
would not raise his character as an etymologist. 
Lightfoot, after the Rabbles, and followed by Whiston, 
regards the former half of the name as an abbre- 
viation of the Utter part of the title Jehovah -yireA, 
which this place seems to have received on occasion 
of Abraham offering up bis son on one of the moon- 
tains of ** the land of Moriah. 1 * {Gen. xxii. 8, 14.) 
Reland, followed by Banmer, adopts the root 
yarcuh, and supposes the name to fee compounded of 
fttyl and dW, which would give a very good 

sense, u hereditas," or “ posaessio hereditaria pads.*' 
Lastly, Dr. Wells, followed by Dr. Lee, regards tbs 
former part of the compound name as a modification 
of the name Jehus, 8*13% one of the earlier names 
of the dty, from which its Canaanitish inhabitants 
were designated Jebnsites. Dr. Wells imagines that 
the JJ was changed into "I, for the sake of euphony; 
Dr. Lee, for euphemy, as Jebusalem would mean 
“the transiting down of peace**— a name of ill 
omen. Of these various interpretations, it may be 
said that Lightfoot** appears to have the highest 
authority; but Chat Roland's is otherwise the most 
satisfactory. Its other Scripture name, Sion, is 
merely an extension of the name of one particular 
quarter of the city to the whole. There is a further 
question among critics aa to whether by the city 
Oadytia, mentioned in Herodotus, Jerusalem U in- 
tended. It is twice alluded toby the historian : once 
■a a dty of the Syrians of Palaestlne, not much 
radii* th«i Swdi, (UL5); agahvIH.Ting been 
token by Ph«r»ob.NKbo, king of Egypt, after bis 
mote,, in Magddom (ii. 150). lit main objections 
«rg«i against the ideality at Cadytis and Jerusalem 
in theee pnaeagee, are, that in the former paaean 
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Hqredotna fit apparently confining hU mfef to fha 
sea4»cder6fPdassthke, rad tiiattiio foot nfemtod in 
the seco n d U not alluded to in the sacifel narrative. 
But, on the other hpad, there is no mentfon hi sacred 
or profane history of any other dty, foattthne or 
inland, that could at fdl answer to the description of 
Cadytis in respect to its size! and the cantors of 
Jenualem by Necho after the battle of tttgtddo* — 
which U evidently corrupted by Hsrodatos into Mm* 
dolum, the name of a dty on the Bustier of Iff# I 
towards Palsestinq, with whichd* was more fa- 
miliar,— though net exp ressly m«fttioqpff, is Implied 
in Holy Scripture; for the deporitien anMeaprtatkm 
of Jfhoahax, and the substitution and subjuMtion of 
JahoUkim, could not have been dfoetot, unlore Necho 
had hpld powMsaion of the capital. (t JCfo0*,|bciv. 
29—35; comp. 2 Ckrpn. xxxvi. 3*) It may, then 
safely be concluded that Cadytis is TsTusilam j and 
it is remarkable that this earliest form of its classical 
name is nearly equivalent to the modern name by 
Which alone it is now known to its native inhabit-* 
ante. El-Khud* signifies “the ifptg (dty),** and 
this title appears to have been attached to it aa early 
as the period of Isaiah (xlviii. 2, hi. I), and is of 
frequent recurrence after the Captivity. {Nehem* 

1, 18; St. Matth. iv. 5, mil 33.) Its pagan 
name O ol wii a Aelia Capitolina, hke those imposed on 
many other attdent cities in Palaestine, never took 
any hold on the native population of the country, 
nor, Indeed, on the classical historians or ecclesi- 
astical writers. It probably existed only in state 
papers, and on coins, many of which are preserved to 
this day. (See the end of the article.) 

IL General Sim 

Jerusalem was situated in the heart of the moun- 
tain district which commences at the south of the 
great plain of Eedntelon and is continued throughout 
the whole of Samaria and Judaea quite to the 
southern extremity of the Promised Land. It is 
almost equidistant from the Mediterranean and fiom 
the river Jordan, being about thirty miles from each, 
and situated at an elevation of 2000 feet above the 
level of the Meditenanean. It^ite is well defined 
by its circumjacent valleys. 

VaUeye . — (1) In the north-west quarter of the 
city, is a shallow depression, occupied by an ancient 
pool. This is the head of the VaUey qf Jffispont, 
which from this point takes a southern course, con- 
fining the dty on the western side, until it makes a 
sharp angle to the east, and forms the southern 
boundary of tbe dty to its south-east quarter, where 
it is met by another considerable valley from the 
north, which must next be described. 

(2) At the distance of somewhat loss than 1500 
yards from the “ upper pool** at the head of the 
Valfoy of tiinnom, are the u Tombs of the Kings,** 
situated at the head of the Valley qf Jehodaphat, 
which runs at first in an eastern course at some 
distance north of the modem dty, until, turning 
Sharply to the south, it skirts the eastern side of the 
town, and meets the Valley of Hinnom at the south- 
east angle, as already described, from whence they 
run off together in a southerly direction to the Dead 
Sea. Through this valley the brook Kedroh is sup- 
posed once to hare run; and, although no water has 
been known to flow through the valley within tbe 
annals of history, it is unquestionably entitled to the 
alias of the Valley qfde Kedron. 

The space between the basin at the head of the 
Valley of Hinnom and the head of the Valley of 

0 
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Mhuhaflftsl) is occupied by a high rooky ridge or This, then, was the disposition of the ancient city, 
•tteR of hud, which attains its highest elevation a on which a few remarks must be made before we 
little Without the north-west angle of the present ^proceed to the new city. The two-fold division, 
town. The city, then, occupied the termination of which, as has been said, ie recognised by Josephus 
this broad swell of land, being isolated, except on the from the first, is implied also in & sacred narrative, 
north* by the two great valleys already described, not only in the account of its capture by the Israelites, 
towards which the gronnd declined rapidly from all and subsequently by David, but In all such passages 
parts of the dty. This rocky promontory is, how- as mention the city of David or Mount Sion as dig- 
ever, broken by one or two subordinate valleys, and tinct from Salem and Jerusalem: (Comp. Jo§h. xv. 
the declivity is not uniform. 63; Judges, i. 8, 21 ; 2 Sam, v. 6—9 ; Psalms, 

(3) There is, for example, another valley, very lxxvL 2, Ac.) The account given by Josephus of 
Inferior in magnitude to those which encircle the the taking of the city la this: that “ the Israelites, 
dty, but of great importance in a topographical view, having besieged it, after a time took the Lower 
as being the main geographical feature mentioned City, but the Upper City was bard to be taken 
by Josephus in his description of the city. This by reason of the strength of its walls, and the nature 
valley of the Tyropoeon (cheese-makers) meets the of its position " (Ant v. 2. | 2); and, subse- 
Valley of Hinnotn at the Pool of Siloam, very near quently, that 14 David laid siege to Jerusalem, and 
its junction with the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and can took the Lower City by assault, while the citadel 
be distinctly traced through the city, dong the west still held out" (vii. 3. $ 1). Having at length got 
side of the Temple enclosure, to the Damascus gate, possession of the Upper City also, 44 he encircled the 
where it opens into a small plain. The level of this two within one wail, so as to form one body* 1 (§ 2). 
valley, running as it does through the midst of a This could only be effected by taking in the inter- 
city that baa undergone such constant vicissitudes jaeent valley, which is apparently the pert called 
and such repeated destruction, has of coarse been Miilo. 

greatly raised by the desolations of so many gene- (4) But when in process of time the city over- 
rations, but is so marked a feature in modern as in flowed its old boundaries, the hill Bezetka, or New 
former times, that it is singular it was not at City, was added to the ancient hills, as is thus 
once recognised in the attempt to re-distributc the described by Josephus: — 44 The dty, being over- 
ancient Jerusalem from the descriptions of Josephus, abundant in population, began gradoatly to creep 
It would be out of place to enter into the arguments beyond its old walls, and the people joining to the 
for this and other identifications in the topography city the region which lay to the north of the temple 
# of ancient Jerusalem; the conclusions only can be and close to the hill (of Acre), advanced consider- 
stated, and th£ various hypotheses must bo sought ably, so that even a fourth eminence was surrounded 
in the works referred to at the end of the article. with habitations, via. that whklh it called Besetba, 

Bills, — Ancient Jerusalem, according to Jo- situated opposite to the Antonia, and divided from it 
aephus, occupied 44 two eminences, which fronted each by a deepditch; for the ground had been cut tnroogh 
other, and were divided by an intervening ravine, at on purpose, that the foundations of the Antonia 
the brink of which the closely-built houses termi- might not, by joining the eminence, be easy of ap- 
nated” This ravine is the Tyropoeon, already re- proach, and of inferior height” 
ferred to, and this division of the city, which the Tlje Antonia, it is niwaty hero to add, in anti- 
historian observes from the earliest period, is of the ctpattim of a more delaflsd description, was a castle 
utmost importance in the topography of Jerusalem, situated at the ttorttaMem angle of the outer 
The two hills and the intermediate valley are more enclosure of the Temple, occupying a precipitous 
minutely described as follows : — rock 60 cubits hldh. 

(1) The Upper City, — 41 Of these eminences, that It is an interettrog feet, arid a convenient one to 

which had upon it the Upper Gity was by much the facilitate a d es c rip tion of the city, that the several 
loftier, and in its length the straiter. This emi- parts of the ancient city are precisely coincident with 
nonce, then, for its strength, used to be called the the distinct quarters of modern Jerusalem: for that, 
stronghold by king David, .... but ^y us it was called 1st, the Armenian and Jewish quarters, with the 
the Upper Agora. remainder of Mount Sion, now excluded from the 

(2) The Lower City, — 14 The other eminence, which walls, composed the Upper City; 2dly, the Mn- 

was celled Acts, and which supported the (ewer hommedan quarter corresponds exactly with the 
City, was in shape gibbous (tyupiicupros). Lower City ; Sdly, that the Haram-es-8berif, or 

(3) The Temple Mount . — 44 Opposite to this latter Noble Sanctuary, of the Moslems, occupies the Temple 
was a third eminence, which was naturally lower Mount; and 4thly, that the Haret (quarter) Btb-el- 
than Acra, and was bnoe separated from it by another Hitta is the declivity of the hill Bezetha, which 
broad ravine: but afterwards, in the times when the attains its greatest elevation to the north of the 
Asmonaeans reigned, they filled np the ravine, modem city wall, but was entirely jpelnded within 
wishing to join the dty tp the Temple; and having the wall of Agrippa, together with a considerable 
levelled the summit of Acra, they made it lower, so space to the north and west of the Lower City, in- 
that in this quarter also the Temple might bo seen clnding all the Christian quarter. 

rising above other objects. The several parts of the ancient dty were enclosed 

44 But the ravine catted the Tyropoeon (cheese- by distinct walls, of whieh Josephus gives a minute 
makers), which we mentioned as dividing the emi- description, which must be noticed in detail, as fur- 
nonces or the Upper City and the Lower, reaches to niihing the fullest account we have of the city as it 
Siloam ; for so we call the spring, both sweet and existed during the Roman period ; a description which, 
abundant But on their oarer Sides the two emi- as fer as it relates to the Old city, will serve for tho 
nonces of the city were hemmed in within deep elucidation of the ante- Babylonish capital,— as it Is 
ravines, and, by r ea s on of the precipices on either clear, from the account of the rebuilding of the walls 
side, there was no approach to them from any by Neheminh (tii., vi.), that the new fortifications 
quarter.** (B. Jnd. v. 4, 6.) followed the course of the ancient enceinte. 
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III. Walls. 

1. Upper City and Old Watt — “Of the three 
walls, the old one was difficult to be taken, both on 
account of the urines, and of the eminence above 
them on which it was situated. But, in addition to 
the advantage of the position, it was also strongly 
bnilt, as David and Solomon, and the kings after 
them, were very zealous about the work. Beginning 
towards the north, from the tower called Hippicus, 
and passing through the place called Xystus, then 
joining the council chamber, it was united to the 
western cloister of the Temple. In the other di- 
rection, towards the west, commencing from the same 
place, and extending through a (dace called Bethso 
to the gate of the Essence, and then turning towards 
the south above the fountain Siloam, thence again 
bending toward the east to the Pool of Solomon, and 
running through a place which they called Ophla, it 
was joined to the eastern cloister of the Temple.” 
To understand this description, it is only necessary 
to remark, that the walls are described, net by the 
direction in which they run, but by the quarter which 
they face; »• *• the wall “ taming towards the south ” 
is the south wall, and go with the others; so that the 
Hippie Tower evidently lay at the NW. angle of the 
Upper City,* and, as the position of this tower is of 
the first importance in the description of the city 
walls, it is a fortnnate tiieumstanoe that we are able 
to fix its exact site. 

( 1) The Hippie Tower is mentioned in connection 
with two neighbouring towers on the same north 
wall, all built by Herod the Great, and connected 
with his splendid palace that occnpied the north- 
west angle of the Upper City. “ These towers,” says 
thp historian, “ surpassed all in the world in extent, 
beauty, and strength, and were dedicated to the 
memory of his brother, his friend, and his best loved 
wife. 

“ The Hippicus , named from his friend, was a 
square of 25 cubits, and thirty high, entirely solid. 
Above the part which was solid, and constructed with 
massive stones, was a reservoir for the rain-water, 
20 cubits in depth; and above this a house of two 
stories, 25 cubits high, divided into different apart- 
ments; above which were battlements of 2 cubits, on 
a parapet of 3 cubits, making the whole height 80 
cubits. 

(2^ “ The Tower Phasaelus, wh ich was named from 
his brother, was 40 cubits square, aud solid to the 
height of 40 cubits ; but above it was erected a 
cloister 10 cubits high, fortified with breastworks 
and ramparts; in the middle of the cloister was 
carried up another tower, divided into ooetly cham- 
bers and a bath-room, so that the tower was in 
nothing inferior to a palace. Its summit was adorned 
with parapets and battlements, more than the pre- 
ceding. It was in all 90 cnbits high, and resembled 
the tower of HWus near Alexandria, but was of 
much larger circumference. 

(3) “ The Tower Mariamne was solid to the height 
of 30 cubits, and 20 cubits square, having above a 
ncher and more exquisitely ornamented dwelling. 
Its entire height was 55 cubits. 

“ Such in size were the three towers ; but they 
looked much larger through the site which they 
occupied; for both the old wall itself, in the range of 
which they Btood, was built upon a lofty eminence, 
and likewise a kind of crest of thin eminence reared 
itself to the height of 30 cubits, on which the towers 
being situated received much additional elevation. 
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I The towers weve constructed of white marble, in 
blocks of 20 cubits long, 10 wide, and *5 deep, so 
exactly joined together that each tower ^appeared to 
be one mass of rock.” ** 

Now, the modem citadel o f Jerusalem oocupies the 
NW. angle of Mount Sion, and its northern wall 
rises from a deep fosse, having towers at tithes angle, 
the bases of which axe protected cn the outside by 
massive masonry sloping upward from the fosse. 
The NW. tower, divided only bv the trench from the 
Jaffa gate, is a square of 46 foot The Ngi com- 
monly known as the Tower of Dhvi^is 70 feet 
3 inches long, by 56 feet 4 inches muad. Tbs 
sloping bulwark is 40 feet high from the bottom of 
the trench; but this is much choked lip with rubbish. 
To the tower part then is no known or visible en- 
trance, either from above or below, and no am knows 
of any room or space in it The lower port of this 
platform is, indeed, the solid rock merely eat into 
shape, and faced with massive masonry, which rock 
rises to the bright of 42 feat. This rock is doubt- 
less the crest of the hill described by Josephus as 
30 cubits or 45 feet high. Now, if the dimenaionB 
of Hippicus and Phasaelna, as already given, are 
compared with those of the modem towerr on tbe 
north side of the citadel, we find that the dimensions 
of that at the NW. angle— throe of whose tides are 
determined by the eoarped rock on which it is based — 
so nearly agree with those of Hippicus, and the 
a idth of the NK. tower — also determined by the cut 
rock— so nearly with the square of Phasaelns, that 
there eon be no difficulty in deciding upon their 
identity of petition. Mariamne has entirely dis- ' 
appeared. 

“ To these towers, situated on the north, was 
joined within— 

(4) “ The Royal Palace, surpassing all powers of 
description. It was entirely surrounded fay a wall 
30 cubits high, with decorated towers at equal in- 
tervals, and contained enormous banquetting halls, 
besides numerous chambers richly adorned. There 
were also many porticoes encircling one another, 
with different columns to each, surrounding green 
courts, planted with a variety of trees, having long 
avenues through them ; and deep channels and re- 
servoirs everywhere around, filled with bronze sta- 
tues, through which the water flowed; and many 
towers of tame pidgeons about the fountains.” 

This magnificent palace, unless the description is 
exaggerated beyond all licence, must have occupied 
a larger space than the present fortress,' and most 
probably its gardens extended along the western 
edge of Mount Sion as far as tbe present garden of 
the Armenian Convent ; and the decorated towers of 
this part of the wall, which was spared by the Ro- 
mans when they levelled the remainder of the city, 
seem to have transmitted their name to modem 
times, as the west front of the oity wall at this part 
is called Abroth Ghaaeh , i.e. The Towers of Gaza, 

(5) As the Xystus is mentioned next to the 
Hippicus by Josephus, in his description of the north 
wall of the Upper City, it may be well to proceed at 
once to that; deferring the consideration of the Gate 
Gennath, which obviously occurred between the two, 
until we come to the Second Well. The Xystus is 
properly a covered portico attached to the Greek 
Gymnasium, which commonly bad uncovered walks 
connected with it ( Diet* Ant . p. 380.) As 
tbe Jerusalem Xystus was a place where public 
meetings were occasionally convened (Bell. Jvd. ii. 
6. § 3), it must be understood to be a wide public 
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promenade, though not necessarily connected with a 
gymnasium, hut perhaps rather with another palace 
which OQCUpied 44 this extremity of the Upper City;” 
for the name was given also to a terraced walk with 
odoofiadea attached to Roman villas. (Vitruv. v. 1 1 .) 

(6) The Haute of the A monotone was above the 
Xystus, and was apparently occupied as a palace by 
the Younger Agrippa; for, when he addressed the 
multitude assembled in the Xystue, he placed his 
sister Berenice in the house of the Asmonaeans, that 
she might be visible to them. (B. J. 1. c.) 

(7) The Caueeway. At the Xystus we are told 
a causeway (ybpvpd) joined the Temple to the Upper 
City, and one of the Temple gates opened on to this 
causeway. That the ytyvpa was a causeway and 
not a bridge, is evident from the expression of Jo- 
sephus in another passage, where he says that the 
valley was interrupted or filled up, for the passage 
(tt)s fdpayyot els 8io8or hrtiKrjpplyrjs, Ant. xv. 
11. § 5.). As the Tyropoeon divided the Upper 
from the Lower City, and the Temple Mount was 
attached to the Lower, it is obvious that the Tyro- 
poeon is the valley here mentioned. Tills earth- 
wall or embankment, was the work of Solomon, 
and is the only monument of that great king in 
Jerusalem that can be certainly said to have escaped 
the ravages of time; for it exists to the present day, 
berving the same purpose to the Mahometans as 
lormerly to the Jews: the approach to the Mosk 
enclosure from the Bazaars passes over this cause- 
way, which is therefore the most frequented thorough- 
fine in the city. (Williams, Holy City, vol. ii. 
*pp. 392 - 897, and note, pp. 601 —607.) 

It is highly probable that the Xystus was nothing 
else than the wide promenade over this mound, 
adorned with a covered cloister between the trees, 
with which the Rabbinical traditions assure us that 
Solomon’s causeway was shaded. It is clear that 
the north wall of the Upper City must have crossed 
the valley by this causeway to the Gate ShaUecheth, 
which is explained to mean the Gate of the Embank- 
ment. (1 Chron. xxvi. 16.) 

(8) The Council- Chamber (RobX^, fiov\tvrr)- 
pum) is the next place mentioned on the northern 
line of wall, as the point where it joined the western 
portico of the Temple. And it is remarkable that 
the corresponding office in the modem town occupies 
the same site; the Mehkemeh, or Council-Chamber of 
the Judicial Divan, being now found immediately 
outside the Gate of the Chain, at the end of the 
causeway, Corresponding in position to the Shalle- 
cbeth of the Scriptures. 

We have now to trace the wall of the Upper City 
in the opposite direction from the same point, viz. 
the Hippio Tower at the NW. angle. The points 
noticed are comparatively few, 44 It first ran south- 
ward (i. e. with a wtetera aspect), through a place 
called Bethso, to the Gate of the Essence; then, j 
turning E., it ran (with a southern aspect) above 
the fountain of Siloam; thence H bent northward, 
and ran (with an eastern aspect) to the Poet of 
Solomon, and extending as far aa a place called 
Ophla, was joined to the eastern cloister of the 
Temple.” 

it On the Wett Front neither of the namae which 
occur are found Main in the notices of the dty: but 
Bethso may safely be assigned to the site of the 
garden of the Armenian Convent, and the Gate of 
the Easenes may be fixed to a spot not very far 
from the SW. comer of the modem dty, a little to 
the W. of the Tomb of David, near which a re- 
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markable ridge seems still to indicate the founds- < 
tiona of the ancient city wall 

iii. Along the south faoe of the Upper City the 
old wall may still be traced, partly by scarped rook 
and partly by foundations of the ancient wall, which 
have served as a quarry for the repairs of the neigh- 
bouring buildings for many ages. Its course from 
this point to the Temple is very difficult to deter- 
mine, as the steep declivity to the Tyropoeon would 
make it extremely inconvenient to cany the wall in 
a straight line, while, on the contrary, the abeence 
of all notice of any deviation from a direct line in a 
description in which the angles are uniformly noted, 
would seem to imply that there was no such deflec- 
tion in its course. As it is clear, however, that the 
Upper City was entirely encompassed with a wall of 
its own, nowhere noticed by Jueephus, except so for 
as it was coincident with the outer wall, it may be 
safely conjectured that this east wall of the Upper 
City followed the brow of the ridge from the south- 
east angle of the Hill Sion, along a line nearly co- 
incident with the aqueduct; while the main wall con- 
tinued its easterly course down the steep slope of 
Sion, across the valley of the Tyropoeon, not for 
from its mouth, — a little above the Pool of Siloam,— 
and then up the ridge Ophel, until it reached the 
brow of the eastern valley. It may serve to coun- 
tenance this theory to observe, that in the account 
of this wall in Nehemiah there is mention of 11 the 
stairs that go down from the city of David,” by 
which stairs also the procession went up when en- 
compassing the city wall. (iii. 15, xii. 37.) 

iv. The further course of the old wall to the 
eastern cloister of the Temple is equally obscure, aa 
the several points specified in the description are not 
capable of identification by any other notices. These 
are the Pool of Solomon and a place called Ophla, in 
the description already cited, to which may be added, 
from on incidental notice, the Basilica of Grapte or 
MonobazuB. (B. J. v. 8. § 1.) 

The Pool of Solomon has been sometimes iden- 
tified with the Fountain of 'the Virgin, from which 
the Pool of Siloam is supplied, and sometimes 
with that very pool. Both solutions are unsatis- 
factory, for Siloam would scarcely be mentioned a 
second time in the same passage under another 
name, and the fountain in question cannot, with any 
propriety, be called a pool. 

The place called Ophla — in Scripture Ophfl — 
is commonly supposed to be the southern spur of 
the Temple Mount, a narrow rocky ridge extending 
down to Siloam. But it io men certain that It Is 
used in a restricted sense In this passage, than that 
it is ever extended to the whole ridge. (See Holy 
City, voL il p. 365, note 7.) It was apparently a 
large fortified building, to the south of the Temple, 
connected with aa outlying tower (Afetan, iii. 27, 
28X and probably situated near tbejputhem extre- 
mity of the present area of the IfosHT Omar. And 
the massive angle of ancient masonry at the SB. 
comer of the enclosure, 44 impending over the Valley 
of Jeboshaphat, which here actually bends south- 
west round the comer, having a depth of about* 
180 feet,” may possibly* have belonged to the 44 out- 
lying tower,” as it presents that appearanoa within 
(H. C. vol. ii. pp. 311, 317). It is dear, in any cese,* 
that the wall under consideration most have joined 
the eastern cloister of the Temple somewhere to the 
north of this angle, as the bend in the valley indi- 
cated by Dr. Robinson would have precluded the 
possibility of a junction at this angle* 
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9. The Second Wall » and tfe Lower City . — The 
account of the second wall in Josephus, is very 
meagre. He merely says that it began at the Gate 
Gennath, a place in the old wall ; and, after en- 
compassing the Lower City, had its termination at 
the Fortress Antonia. 9 

There is here no clue to the position of the Gate 
Gennath. It is, however, quite certain that it was 
between the Hippie Tower and the Xystus: and the 
north-west angle of the Upper City was occupied by 
the extensive palace of Herod the Great, and its 
imposing towers stood on the north front of this old 
wall, where a rocky crest rose to the height of 30 
cubits, which would of course preclude the possibility 
of an exit from the city for some distance to the east 
of the tower. Other incidental notices make it dear 
that there was a considerable space between the 
third and the second wall at their southern quarter, 
comparatively free from buildings, and, consequently, a 
considerable part of the north wall of the Upper City 
unprotected by the second wall : — e. g. Cestius, 
having taken the outer wall, encamped within the 
New City, in front of the Boyal Palace (B. J. ii. 19. 
§ 5) ; Titus attacked tliS outer wall in its southern 
part, “ both because it was lower there tlian else- 
where, inasmuch as this part of the New City was i 
thinly inliabited, and afforded an easy passage to 
the third (or inmost) wall, through which Titus 
Itad hoped to take the Upper City 9 (v. 6. § 2). 
Accordingly, when the legions had carried the outer 
and the second wall, a bank was raised against the 
northern wall of Sion at a pool called Araygdalon, 
and another about thirty cubits from it, at the high- 
priest's monument." The Almond Pool is no doubt 
identical with the tank that still exists at no great 
distance from the modern fortress; and the monu- 
meut must, therefore, have been some 50 feet to 
the east of this, also in the angle formed by the 
north wall of the Upper City and the eonthem part 
of the second wall. 

There is the head of an old archway still existing 
above a heap of ruins, at a point about half way 
between the Hippie Tower and the north-west angle 
of Mount Sion, where a slight depression in that 
hill brings it nearly to a level with the declivity 
to tho north. This would afford a good starting- 
point for the Beoond wall, traces of which may still 
be discovered in a lino north of this, quite to the 
Damascus gate where are two chambers of ancient 
and very massive masonry, which appear to have 
Hanked an old gate of the second wall at its weakest 
part, where it crossed the valley of the Tyropocon. 
From this gate, the second wall probably followed 
the line of the present city wall to a pout near the 
Gate of Herod, now blocked up; whence it was 
carried along the brow of the hill to the north-east 
angle of the fortress Antonia, which occupied a con- 
siderable apace on the .north-west of the Temple area, 
in connection with which it will be described below. 

3. The Third Watt, and ike New City.— The 
third wall, which endoeed a very considerable, space 
to the north of the old oity, was the work of Herod 
Agnppa the Elder, and was only commenced about 
thirty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
never completed according to the original design, in 
consequence of the jealousy of the Roman govero- 
The following is Josephus's account:— - 

This third wall Agrippa drew round ths super- 
added city, which was all exposed. It commenced 
at the Tower Hippicus, from whence it extended to 
the northern quarter, as far as the Tower Psophinus; 


then, passing opposite to the Monuments of Helena, 
and being produced through the Royal Caves, it 
bent, at the angular tower, by the monument called 
the Fuller’s, and, joining the old wall, terminated at 
the valley of the Kedron." It was commenced with 
stones 20 cubits long and 10 wide, and was raised 
by the Jews to the height of 25 cubits, with the 
battlements. 

(1) As the site of the Hippie Tower has been 
already fixed, the first point to be noticed in this 
third wall is the Psephme Tower , which, Josephus 
informs us, was the most wondorfal part of this 
great work, situated at its north-west quarter, over 
against Hippicus, octagonal in fbrar, 70 cubits in 
height, commanding a view of Arabia towards the 
east, of the Mediterranean towards the west, and of 
the utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions. The 
site of this tower is still marked, by its massive 
foundations, at the spot indicated in the plaq ; and 
considerable remains of the wall that connected it 
with the Hippie Tower are to be traced along the 
brow of the ridge that shuts in the Upper part of 
the valley of Hinnom, and almost in a line with the 
modem wall. At the highest point of that ridge 
Uje octagonal ground-plan of the tower may be seen, 
and a large cistern in the midst of the ruins further 
confirms their identity, as we are informed that the 
towers were furnished with reservoirs for the rain 
water. 

(2) The next point mentioned is the Monuments 
< \f Helena , which, we are elsewhere told, were three 
pyramids, situated at a distance of 3 stadia from 
the city. (Ant. xx. 3. § 3.) About a century later 
(a. d. 174) Pausanias speaks of the tomb of Helena, 
in the city of Solyma, as having a door so con- 
structed as to open by mechanical contrivance, at a 
certain hour, one day in the year. Being thus 
opened, it closes again of itself after a short in- 
terval; and, should you attempt to open it at another 
time, you would break the door before you could suc- 
ceed. (Paus. viii. 16.) The pyramids are next men- 
tioned by Eusebios (/list Ecdes . ii. 12), as remark- 
able monumental pillars still shown in the suburbs 
of Jerusalem ; and SL Jerome, a century later, tes- 
tified that they still stood. (Epist ad Eustochium , 
Op. tom. iv. pars ii. p. 673.) The latest notice is 
that of an Armenian writer in the 5th century, who 
describes the tomb as a remarkable monument before 
the gates of Jerusalem. (Hist. Armen, lib. ii. cap. 32.) 
Notwithstanding these repeated notices of the sepul- 
chral monuments of the queen of Adiabene, it is not 
now possible to fix their position with any degree of 
certainty, some arcliaeologists assigning them to tho 
Tombs of the Kings (Robinson, Bib. Res. vbL L 
pp. 465, 535 — 538), others to the Tombs of the 
Martyrs, about f of a mile to the west of the 
former. (Schultz, Jerusalem, pp. 63 — 67 ; De 
Saulcy, tom. ii. pp. 326, 327.) A point halfway 
between these two monuments would seem to aipwer 
better to the incidental notices of the monuments, 
and they may with great probability be fixed to a 
rocky court on the right if tile road to NebiSamwil, 
where tNsre are several excavated tombs. Opposite 
the Monuments of Helena was the Gate of the 
Women id the third wall, which is mentioned more 
than once, and must have been between the Nablus 
road and the Psepliine Tower. 

(3) The Royal Caves is the next point men- 
tioned on the third walL They are, doubtlees, iden- 
tical with the remarkable and extensive excavations 
still called the Tombs of the Kings, most probably 
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the flame which are elsewhere called the Monument 
of Herod, and, from the character of their decora- 
tions, may very well be ascribed to theHerodian period. 
11 de Sauley has lately added to oar previous in- 
formation concerning them, and, by a kind of ex- 
hausting process, he endeavours to prove that they 
coaid have been no other than the tombs of David 
and the early kings of Judah, which hare always 
hitherto been placed on Mount Sion, where the tra- 
ditional site is still guarded by the Moslems. 
(Voyage m Syrie, tom. ii. pp. 228 — 281.) 

(4) The Fuller's monument is the last-mentioned 
point on the new wall, and, as an angular tower 
occupied this site, the monument must have been 
at the north-east angle of the New City; probably one 
of the many rock graves cat in the perpendicular 
face of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, near one of which 
Dr. Schultz has described the foundations of a tower. 
(Jerusalem, pp. S3, 64.) The Monument of the 
Fuller probably gave its name to the Fuller's field, 
which is mentioned by the prophet Isaiah as the 
spot near which the Assyrian army under Babshakeh 
encamped (xxxvL 2, vii. 3); and the traditionary 
site of the camp of the Assyrians, which we shall 
find mentioned by Josephus, in his account of the 
siege, was certainly situated iu this quarter. From 
this north-eastmpgle the third wall followed the brow 
of the Valley V Jehoshaphat until it reached the 
wall of the Outer Temple at its north-east angle. 

Having thus completed the circuit of the walls, ns 
described by Jo6ephu8, and endeavoured to fix the 
various points mentioned in his description (which 
furnishes the most numerous topographical notices 
now extant $f ancient Jerusalem), we shall be in a 
condition to understand the most important his- 
torical facts of its interesting and chequered history, 
when we have further taken a brief survey of the 
Temple. But, first, a singular and perplexing dis- 
crepancy must be noticed between the general and 
the detailed statements of the historian, as to the 
extent of the ancient city; for, while he state* the 
circuit of the entire city to be no more than 33 stadia, 
or 4 Roman miles plus 1 stadium, the specification 
of the measure of the wall of Agrippa alone gives, 
on the lowest computation, an excess of 12 stadia, 
or 1$ mile, over that of the entire city 1 — for it had 
90 towere, 20 cubits wide, at intervals of 200 cubits. 
No satisfactory solution of this difficulty has yet 
been discovered. 

IV. The Templje Mount. 

The Temple Meant, called in Scripture the Moun- 
tain of the Lord's House, and Moriah (2 Chron. iii. 1 ), 
ia situated at the south-east of the city, and is easily 
identified with the site of the Dome of the Mosk in 
rtodern Jerusalem. , It was originally a third hill of 
the, Old City, over- against Acre, but separated from 
it by a broad ravine, which, however, was filled up 
by the Asmonaean princes, so that these two bills " 
became one, and axe generally so reckoned by the 
historian. (11 J. v. 4.) ' 

1. The Outer Court — The Temple, in the widest 
signification of the word (rb ftpfr), consisted of two 
courts, one within the other, though the inner one 
is sometimes subdivided, and distributed into four 
other courts. The area of the Outer Court was in 
gxe^t part artificial, for the, natural level space on 
the summit of the mount being found too confined 
fi» the Temple, with its surrounding chambers, 
courts, and cloisters, was gradually increased by 
mechanical expedients. This extension was com. 
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menced by Solomon, who raised from the depth of 
the eastern volley a wall of enormous stones, bound 
together with lead, within which he raised a bank 
of earth to a level with the native rook. On this was 
erected a cloister, which, with its successors, always 
retained tbe name of “ Solomon's Porch." ( evoh 
SoAty mrot, St. John, x. 23; Aett, iii. 11, v. 12.) 
This process of enlarging the court by artificial 
embankments was continued by successive kings; 
but particularly by Herod the Great, who, when he 
reconstructed the Temple Proper (nub), enlarged the 
Outer Court to double its former size, and adorned 
it with stately cloisters. (Ant. xv. 11. § 5.), Of 
these, the Royal Porch, on the south, was the most 
remarkable of all his magnificent works. It consisted 
of four rows of Corinthian columns, distributed into 
a central nave and lateral aisles; the aisles being 
30 feet in width and 50 in height, and the nave 
half as wide apun as the aisles, and double their 
height, rising into a clerestory of unusually large 
proportions. The other cloisters were double, and 
their total width only 30 cubits. To th» Outer 
Court there were four gates on the west, towards 
the city, and one on each of tbe other sides; of 
which that on the east is still remaining, commonly 
called the Golden Gate. 

2. The Inner Court — The Inner Temple (Up6r) 
was separated from tbe Outer by a stone wall (fyary- 
pds, see Ephea. ii. 14) 3 cubits in height, on which 
stood pillars at equal distances, with inscriptions, 
in Greek and Latin, prohibiting aliens from access. 
To this court there was an ascent of fourteen steps, 
then a level space of 10 cubits, and then a further 
ascent of five steps to tho gates, of which there were 
four on the north and south sides, and two on the 
east, but none on the west, where stood the Sanctuary 
(va6s). 

The place of the Altar, in front of the va 6s, is 
determined with the utmost precision by the ex- 
istence in the Sacred Rock of the Moslems, under 
their venerated dome, of the very cesspool and dmin 
of the Jewish altar, which furnishes a key to the 
respiration of the whole Temple, the dimensions of 
which, in all its parts, ore given in minute detail in 
the treatise called Middoth (i. e. measures), one of 
the very ancient documents contained in the Mishno. 
The drain communicating with this cesspool, through 
which the blood ran off into the Kedron, was at 
[ the south-west angle of the Altar; and there was a 
trap connected with this cave, I cubit square 
moniy closed with a marble slab), through vbieh a 
man occasionally deaeendbd to cleanse it and to deer 
obstructions. Both the drain and the trap are tuba 
seen in the reck at this day. 

The Attar was 32 cubits square at its base, hut 
gradually contracted, bo that its hearth was Drily 
24 cubits square. It was 15 cuhitihigh, and bad an 
ascent by an inclined plane on tbe Math side, 39 
cubits long and 16 wide. * 

Between the Altar and the porch of the Temple 
was a space of 32 cubits, rising in a geatle ascent 
by steps to the vestibule, the door of which was 
40 cnbite high and 20 wide. The total length of 
the Holy House itself was only 100 cubits, and th is 
was subdivided into three parts: the Prenaxia 11, 
the Saoctuaiy 40, the Holy of Holies 20, aUowinft 
29 cubits for the partition walls and a chamb er 
behind (i. e. west of) tho Mast Holy nines. Tho 
total width of the building was 70 cubits; of which 
the Sanctuary only occupied 20, the remainder being 
distributed into side chambers, in three stories, no* 
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signed to various nses. The Pronaus was, however, 
30 cubits wider, 13 on the north/ and 15 on the 
south, giving it a total length of 100 cubits, which, 
with a width of only 11 cubits, must have pre- 
sented the proportions of a Narthex in a Byzantine 
church. Its interior height was 90 cubits, and, 
while the chambers on the sides of the Temple rose 
only to the height of 60 cubits, there Was an ad- 
ditional story of 40 cubits above the Sanctuary, 
also occupied by chambers, rising into a clerestory 
of the same elevation as the vestibule. 

The front of the Temple was plated with gold, 
and reflected back the beams of the rising sun with 
dazzling effect; and, where it was not encrusted 
with gold, it was exceedingly white. Some of the 
stones of which it was constructed were 45 cubits 
long, 5 deep, and 6 wide. 

East of the Altar was the Court of the Priests, 
135 cubits long and 11 wide; and, east of that 
again, was the Court of Israel, of the same dimen- 
sions. East of this was the Court of the Women, 
135 cubits square, considerably below the level of 
the formorj to which there was an ascent of 15 
semicircular steps to the magnificent gates of Corin- 
thian brass, 50 cubits in bright, with doors of 40 
cubits, so ponderous that they could with diffi- 
culty be shut by 20 men, the spontaneous open- 
ing of which was one of the portents of the ap- 
proaching destruction of the Templr, mentioned by 
Josephus (Bell. JwL vi. 5. § 3), and repeated by 
Tacitus (Hist v.. 13). 

Thus much must suffice for this most venerated 
seat of the Hebrew worship from the age of Solomon 
until the final destruction of the Jewish polity. But, 
in order to complete the survey, it will be necessary 
to notice the Acropolis, which occupied the north- 
west angle of the Temple enclosure, and which was, 
says the historian, the fortress of the Temple, as the 
Temple was of the city. Its original name was 
Baris, until Herod the Great, having greatly en- 
larged aud beautified it, changed its name to Antonia, 
in honour of his friend Mark Antony. It combined 
the strength of a castle with the magnificence of a 
palace, and was like a city in extent, — comprehend- I 
ing within its wulls not only spacious apartments, 
but courts and camping ground for soldiers. It was 
situated on an elevated rock, which was faced with 
slabs of smooth stone, upon which was raised a 
breastwork of 3 cubits high, within which was the 
building, rising to a height of 40 cubits. It had ; 
turrets at its four corners, three of them 50 cubits 
high, but that at the south-east angle was 70 cubits, 
and commanded a view of the whole Temple. It 
communicated with the northern and western cloisters 
of the Temple at the angle of the area, by flights of 
steps for the convenience of the garrison which usually 
occupied this commanding position; and it is a re- 
markable and interesting coincidence, that the site of 
the offi c ial residence of the Roman procurator and his 
guard is now occupied by the SermyoA, or official 
residence of the Turkish Pasha and his guard: for 
there can be no question of the identity of the rite, 
since the native rock here, as at Hipjpieus, still remains 
to attest the fidelity of the Jewish historian. The 
rock is here “cut perpendicularly to an extent of 
20 fret in some parts; while within the area also, in 
the direction of the Mosk, a considerable portion of 
the rack has been out away” to the general level of 
the enclosure (Bartlett, Walk about Jermmhm, 
PP* 1^4, 175); so that the Seraiyah, or govern- 
ment house, actually “casts upon a precipice oT 
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rook which formerly swept down abruptly, and has 
obviously been cut away to form the level below, 
which also bears marks of having been scarped.” 

The fortress w as protected towards Bezetha by 
an artificial fosse, so as to prevent its foundations 
from bring assailed from that quarter. This fosse 
has only lately been filled in. 

It is certain, from several passages, that the for- 
tress Antonia did not cover the whole of the northern 
front of the Temple area; and, as the second wall, 
that encircled the Lower City, ended at the fortress, 
it is clear that this wall could not have coincided 
with the modern wall at the north-C&Bt quarter of 
the modem city. It is demonstrable, from several 
allusions and historical notices, that there must have 
been a considerable space between the second* and 
third wall on the northern front of the Temple area. 
(Williams, Holy City , voL ii. pp. 348—353.) 

V. History. 

The ancient history of Jerusalem may be con- 
veniently divided into four periods. 1. The Ca- 
naanitteh, or Amorite. 2. The Hebrew, or Ante- 
Babylonian. 3. The Jewish, or Post- Baby Ionian. 
4. The Roman, or classical. 

1. Of these, the first may claim the fullest 
notice here, as the sources of information concerning 
it arc much less generally known or read than those 
of the later periods, and anything that relates to the 
remote history of that venerable city cannot but be 
full of interest to the antiquarian, no less than to the 
ClirUtian student. 

It has been said that the learned arc divided in 
opinion as ?o the identity of the .Salem of Melchi- 
zedek with the Jerusalem of Sacred History. The 
writer of a very learned and interesting Review of 
the Second Edition of the Holy City, which appeared 
in the Christian Remembrancer (vol. xviii. October, 
1849), may be said to luive demonstrated that iden- 
tity by a close critical analysis of all the passages 
in which the circumstances are alluded to; and has 
further shown it to be highly probable that this 
patriarch was identical, not with Shem, as has been 
sometimes supplied, but with Heber, the son of 
Peleg, from whom tlio land of Canaan had obtained 
the name of the 11 land of the Hebrews’* or Heberites, 
as early as the days of Joseph s deportation to Egypt. 
(Gen. xl. 15.) 

But the elucidation which the early history of 
Jerusalem receives from the monuments of Egypt is 
extremely important and valuable, as relating to a 
period which is passed over in silence by the sacred 
historian; and these notices are well collected and 
arranged in the review referred to, being borrowed 
from Mr. Osbum’B very interesting work entitled 
Jfoyptt her Testimony to the Truth. After citing 
edtne monuments of Bathos, and Sesostris his son, 
relating to the Jebueites, the writer proceeds: — 
11 What glimpses, then, do we obtain, if any, of the 
existence of such a dty as Jerusalem during* the 
recorded period ? Under that name, of course, we 
must not expect to find it; since even in the days of 
Joshua #ud the Judges # is so called by anticipation. 
(2Tofy-£wty, voL i. p. 3, note.) But there is a city 
which stands forth with a very marked and peculiar 
prominence In these ware of the kings of Egypt with 
the Jebuaites, Amorites, and neighbouring nations. 
We meet with it first as* fortress of the Amorites. 
Sethos II. is engaged in besieging it It is situated 
on a hill, and strengthened with two tiers of ram- 
parts. The inscription seta forth that it is in the 
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M of Amor, or the Amorite; and that the con- nesting the Arabian and Syrian name for the city 

r hor ‘had made bare hie right arm to overcome with its earlier nomenclature, find confirming the 
chiefr of man/ walled cities.’ Thia impliee^hat identity of Herodotus's Cadytis with Jerusalem, 
the fort in question, the name of which is inscribed Mr. Qabura has only very doubting]/ propounded 
Upon it, was the chief stronghold of the nation, (p. 66, note) the view we have undertaken to defend. 
That name, when translated from the hieroglyphics He inclines to identify Chadash with the Hadashah, 
into Coptic, and thence into Hebrew, is Chadash. or Addasa, enumerated among the southernmost 
The next notice of Chadash belongs to the reign of cities towards the border of Edom, given to Judah 
Seeoetris, and connects it with the Jebnsite nation. (JbsA xv. 21) from among the Amoritee* posses- 
The Ammonites had laid siege to the city, and a sions. But it seems incredible that we should never 
joint embassy of the Jebusites and Hittites, who hear again, in the history of Joshua's conquest, of so 
were then tributary to Sesostris, entreat him to come important a city as Chadash evidently was: besides, 
to their aid. The Egyptians having accordingly Hadashah seems to lie too far south. We presume 
sailed over the Dead Sea, met with another embassy, Mr. Osborn will net be otherwise than pleased to 
from the Zozims, which gave further particulars of find the more interesting view supported by any 
the siege. The enemy had seized on the fortified arguments which had not occurred to him. And 
camps erected by the Egyptians to secure their hold we have reserved one which we think Aristotle turn- 
over the country, and spread terror to the very walls self would allow to be of the nature of a rtKfiitfnov 
of Chadash. A great battle is fought on a moun- or ‘ clinching argument.' It is a geographical one. 
tain to the south of the city of Chadash. The in- The paintings represent Chadash as surrounded by 
scription further describee Chadash as being in the a river or brook on three sides ; and this river or 
land of Hath. What, then, do we gather from these brook runs into the Dead Sea, toward the northern 
combined notices? Plainly this, that Chadash was part of it. Surely, nothing could more accurately 
a city of the first importance, both in a military and describe the very remarkable conformation of Jeru- 
civil point of view; the centre of interest to three or salem; its environment on the east, south, and west, 
four of the most powerful of the Canaanitisli na- by the waters of the valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
turns ; in a word, their metropolis. We find it Hinnom, and their united course, after their june- 
moreover placed, by one inscription, in the territory tion, through the Wady En-Nftr into the north-west 
of the Amorites, by another in that of the Hittites, part of the Dead Sea. And there are eome diffi- 
while it is obviously inhabited, at the same time, by culties or peculiarities in the Scripture narrative 
the Jebusites. Now, omitting for the present the respecting Jerusalem, which the monuments, time 
consideration of the Hittites, this is the exact cha- interpreted, will l»e found to explain or illustrate, 
raoter and condition in which Jernsalem appears in We have already alluded to its being in one place 
Scripture at the time of Joshua's invasion. Its me- spoken of as .an Amorite city, in another as the chief 
ftropolitan character is evinced by the lead which seat of the Jebusites. The LXX. were so pressed 
Adooi-zedek, its king, takes in the confederacy of with this difficulty, that they adopted the rendering 
the Five Kings; its strength as a fortress, by the fact 4 Jebnsite 1 for 4 Amorite ’ in thw jkfosagi which 
that it was not then even attempted by Joshua, nor makes Adoni- zedek an Amorite king. (Jm4. i. ft ) 
ever taken for 400 years after. And while, as the The hieroglyphics dear up the difficulty, and render 
royal city of Adoni-zedek, it is reckoned among the the change of reading ahnsns— ry. Again, there is 
Amorite possessions, it is no less distinctly called a well-known ambiguity m to whether Jerusalem 
Jebus (Jotk xv. 8, xviiL 28 ; Judg. i. 21, xix. 10) was situated in the tribe of Judah or Benjamin ; and 
down to the days of David; the truth being, ap- the view commonly acquiesced in .is, that, being in 
parently, that the Amorite power having been extin- the borders of the two tribes, it was considered 
guished in the person of Adoni-zedek, the Jebusite common to both. Pernaps the, right of possession, 
thenceforth obtained the ascendency in the city which or the apportionment, was never wily settled ; though 
the two nations inhabited in common. Nor is there the Babbies draw yon the exact line through the 
any difficulty in accounting, from Scriptnre, for the very court of the Temple. But how, it may be 
share assigned by the monuments to the Hittites in asked, came such an element of confusion to be in- 
ti* possession of the city; for, as Mr. Ofabum has titodneefi^fnto the original distribution of the Hoty 
observed, the tribee of the Amoritea and Hittites Ltnd among the tribes? The answer seems to be, 
appear, from Scriptnre, to have bordered upon each that territory was, for convenience' sake, assigned, 
other. The city was probably, therefore, situated in some measure, according to existing divisions: 
at a point where the possessions of the three tribes thus, the Amorite and Hittite possessions, as a whole, 
met Can wo, then,hesitate to identify the Chadash fell to Judah; the Jebnsite to Benjamin; and then 
of the hieroglyphics with the K dtorris of Herodotnp, all the uncertainty resulting from that joint oocu- 
the El-Kuds of the Arabs, the Ksdatha of the pancy of the city by the three nations, which is 
Syrians, the 4 Holy' City? The only shadow of an testified to by the monuments, was neosasarily in- 
objectien that appears to lie against it is, that, strictly traduced into the rival claims of the two tribm." 
speaking, the name should be not Chadash, bat (Christian Remembrancer, vol. xviii. pp. 457—459.) 
Kadssh* But when it Is' considered that the name The importance of the powerful Jebusite tribe, 
ia a translation out of Canaaoitisb into hieroglyphics, who are represented as having 44 more than one dty 
thence into Coptic, and thence again into Hebrew, or stronghold near the Dead Sea, and are engaged 
and that the difference between fj and p is, after all, in a succession of wan with the kings of Egypt in 
bat small, it is not too much to suppose that the neighbourhood of its shores;* whose rich gar- 
Kadesh ia what la realty intended to be represented, meats of Babylonish texture, — depicted in the hiero- 
Tfcct Jerusalem should be known to the Canaanftss glyphics,— and musical instruments, and warlike 
by sttch a name as this, denoting it * the Holy,' will accoutrements, testify to a higher degree of culture 
not seem unreasonable, if we bearin mind what has and civilisation than was found among the neigh* 
been noticed above with reference to the title Adoni- bouring tribes, with many of whom they ware on 
rank; and the foot forms an interesting link, con- terms of offensive and defensive alliance:— all this 
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accounts for the firm bold with which they main* appear to have continued more than fifty jaan, the ' 
tained their possession of their stronghold, the capital 41 seventy Tears" mast date from the first depdt? 
of thdr tribe, for upwards of fire centuries after the t&tion; and its restoration was a gradual work, aa 
coming in of the children of Israel under Joshua the desolation had been. The first commission 
(rir. b. o. 1585); during which period, according to issued in favour of the Jews in the first year pf 
Josephus, they held uninterrupted and exclusive Cyrus (n.c. 538) contemplated only the restoration 
pos session of the Upper City, while the Israelites of the Temple, which waa protracted, in consequence 
(whether of the tribe of Judah or of Benjamin is uu- of numerous vexations mtemptions, for 190 yean, 
certain) seem only to have occupied the Lower — i. e. until the eighth year of Darius Nothus fee. 
City for a time, and then to have been expelled 418). According to the moat probable dg analogy 
by the garrison of the Upper' City. (Joseph. Ant v. it was his successor, Artaxqpoes MnamagLjpiO 
2. §§ 2, 5, 7; comp. Judge*, L 8, 21, xix. 10 — 12.) issued the second commission to Kara, ittW On 
2. It was not until after David, having reigned veoth year of his reign, and a third to Kehemftt in 
seven years in Hebron, came into undisputed posses- his twentieth year (b. o. 385). It was only in 
sion of the kingdom of Israel, that Jerusalem was , virtue of the edict with which he was intrusted, 
finally subjugated (dr. b. c. 1049) and the Jebusite backed by the authority with which ha was armed 
garrison expelled. It was then promoted to the as the civil governor of Palaeatina, that the recto- 
dignity of the capital of his kingdom, and the Upper ration of the city was completed; and it has been 
and Lower City were united and encircled 1>y one before remarked that the account of the rebuilding 
wall. (1 Charon, ad. 8; comp. Joseph. Ant vii. 3. of the walls clearly intimates that the limits of the 
§ 2.) restored city were identical with that of the pre- 

Under his son Solomon it became also the serfs- ceding period: but the topographical notices are not 
statical head of the nation, and the Ark ofaphe sufficiently clear to enable us to determine with any 
Covenant, and the Tabernacle of the Congregation, degree of accuracy or certainty the exact line of the 
after having been long dissevered, met on the thresh- walls. (See the attempts of Schults. pp. 82—91 ; 
ing- floor of Araunab the Jebusite, on Mount Moriah, and Williams, Afemotr, 111 — 121.) Onlyfiftyyeara 
(1 Ckron.' xx\. 15; 2 Ckron. iii. 1.) Besides eraoc- after Its restoration Jerusalem passed into the power 
ing the Temple, king Solomon further adorned the of a new master (b. a 332), when, according to 
city with palaces mid public buildings. (1 Kings, Josephus, the conqueror visited Jerusalem, after 
vi. viii. I — 8.) The notices of the city from this the subjugation of Gaza, and accorded to its in- 
period are very scanty. Threatened by Shishak, habitants severs! important privileges (Josephus, 
king of Egypt (b. o. 972), and again by the Arabians Ant xi. 8). On the death of Alexander, and the 
under Zerah (dr. 950), it was sacked by the com- division of his conquests among his generals, it was 
bined Philistines and Arabs during the disastrous the ill-fortune of Jadaea to become the frontier pro- 
reign of Jehonm (884), and subsequently by the vince of the rival kingdoms of Egypt and Syria; and 
Israelites, after their victory over Amaziab at it was consequently seldom free from the miseries of 
Bethshemesh (dr. b. c. 808). In the invasion of war. Ptolemy Soter was the first to seize it,— by 
the confederate armies of Pekoh of Israel and Rezin treachery, according to Josephus (b. c. 305), who 
of Syria, during the reign of Ahaz, the capital adds that be ruled over it with violence. (Ant xii. 
barely escaped (cir. 730; comp. Ieaiah , vii. 1 — 9, 1.) But the distinctions which he conferred upon 
and 2 King «, xvl 5, with 2 Ckron. xxviii. 5); as it such nf its inhabitants as he carried into Egypt, 
did in a still more remarkable manner in the follow- and the privileges which he granted to their high 
ing reign, when invested twice, as it would seem, by priest, Simon the son of Oniae, do not bear out this 
the generals of Sennacherib, king of Assyria (b. c. representation (Eedue. L 1, 2 ) But bis successor, 
713). The deportation of Manaaseh to Babylon Ptolemy Philadelphus, far outdid him in liberality; 
would seen# to intimate that the dty was cap- and the embassy of his favourite Minister Aristeas, 
tured by the Chaldeans as early as 650; but the in conjunction with Andreas, the chief of his body- 
fact is not recorded expressly in the sacred nar- guard, to the chief priest Eieasar, furnishes ui with 
rative. (2 Ckron. xxxiii.) From this period its an apparently authentic, and certainly genuine, 
disasters thickened apace. After the battle of account of the dty in thejniddie of the third oen- 
Megiddo it was taken by Pharaoh Necho, king of tnry before the Christian* era, of which an outline 
Egypt (b. c. 609), who held it only about two may be here given. “ It was situated in the midst 
years, when it passed, together with the whole of mountains, on a lofty hill, whose crest waa 
country under the sway of the Chaldeans, and crowned with the magnificent Temple, girt with three 
Jehoiakim and some of the princes of the Mood walla, seventy cubits high, of proportionate thick- 
royal were oarrud to Babylon, with part of the ness and length corresponding to the extent of the 

sacred vessels of the Temple. A futile attempt on building The Temple had an eastern aspect: 

the part of Jehoiakim to regain his independence its spacious courts, paved throughout with marble, 
after his restoration, resulted in his death ; and bis covered immense reservoirs containing large supplies 
sou had only been seated on his tottering throne of water, which guslied out by mechanical con- 
three months when Nebnchsdneasar again besieged trivance to wash away the Mood of the numerous 
m * tafc tto dty (598), and tbs king, with the sacrifloss offered there on tire festivals,^. . . The 
royal family and principal officers of state, were foreigner Viewed the Temple from a strong fortress 
carried to Babylon, Zeds ki ab having been appointed on Its north aide, and describe the appearance which 

T* < J l W ror 110 the nominal dignity sf king, the dty preseated It was of moderate extent, 

Itovingheld it nearly ten years, he revolted, wlfcn being about forty furlongs in circuit The 

the city was a third time besieged by Nebuchad- disposition of its towers reeemMed the arrangement 
nezzar (a. o. 587). The Temple and all the build- of a theatre: some of the streets ran along (he 
mgs of Jerusalem wen destroyed by fire, end its brow of tbs hills othere, lower down, hut parallel to 
wafts completely demolished. ♦hese, followed the couree of the valley, and they, 

3. M the entire desolation of the dty does not | were connected by cross greets. * The dty was built 
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<m the sloping side of ft hill, and the street* were 
«MaM with mired pavements, along which some 
of the passengers walked on high, while others kept 
the lower path,— ft precaution adopted to secure 
then who Here purified from the pollution which 
with anything unclean could have occa- 
sioned. The place, too, was well adapted for 

mercantile pursuits, and abounded in artificers of 
various crafts. Its market was supplied with spicery, 
gold, and precious stones, by the Arabs, in whose 
nefaUxraring mountains there had formerly been 
mins* of copper and iron, but the works bad been 
nhin dffl w d during the Persian domination, in conse- 
quence of a representation to the government that 
they must prove ruinously expensive to the country. 
It was also richly furnished with all such articles 
as are imported by sea, since it had commodious 
harbours— as Asealon, Joppa, Gaza, and Ptolemais, 
from none of which it was for distant* (Aristeaa, 
ap. OattandU BibUotL Vet Pat tom. ii. pp. 805, 
&c.) The truthfulness of this description is not 
affected by the authorship; there is abundance of 
evidence, internal and external, to prove that it was 
written by one who had actually visited the Jewish 
capital during the times of the Ptolemies (cir. 
n.c. 250). 

The Seleucidae of Asia were not behind the Pto- 
lemies in their favours to the Jews; and the peace 
and .prosperity of the city Buffered no material dimi- 
nution, while it was handed about as a marriage 
dowiy, or by the chances of war, between the rivals, 
until internal factions subjected it to the dominion 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose tyranny crushed for 
a time tigs civil and ecclesiastical polity of the 
nation (b. C. 175). The Temple was stripped of its 
costly sacred vessels, the palaces bnmed, the city 
walls demolished, and an idol-altar raised on the 
very altar of the Temple, on which daily sacrifices of 
swine were offered. This tyranny resulted in a 
vigorous national revolution, which secured to the 
Jews a greater amount of independence than they 
bad enjoyed subsequently to the captivity. This 
continued, under the Asmonean princes, until the con- 
quest of the countiy by the Romans; from which 
time, though nominally subject to a native prince, 
it was virtually *& mere dependency, and little more 
than a province, of the Roman empire. Once again 
before this the city was recaptured by Antiochus 
Sidetes, during the reign of John Hyrcanus (cir. 
135), when the city walls, which had been restored 
by Judas, were again levelled with the ground. 

4. The captors of the city by Pompey is 
recorded by Strabo, and was the first considerable 
event that fixed the attention of the classical writers 
on the city (b.o. 63). He ascribes the intervention 
of Pompey to the disputes of the brothers Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, the sons of Alexander Jannaeus, 
who first assumed regal power. He states that the 
conqueror levelled the fortifications when he had 
taken the city, which he did by filling up an enor- 
mous fosse which defended the Temple on the north 
side. The particulars of the siege an more folly 
given by Josephus, who states that Pompey entered 
the Holy of Holies, but abstained from the sacred 
treasures of the Temple, which were plundered by 
Craaeus on his way to Parthia (b. c. 54). The 
straggle for power between Antigonus, the son of 
Aristobulus, and Herod, the son of Antipater, led to 
the — *l»»f of the city by the Partbians, whose aid 
had bees sought by the former (b. c. 40). Herod, 
having been appointed king by the senate, only 


secured possession of hie capital after * long siegey 
in which he was assisted by Sosius, Antony’s lieu* 
tenant, and the Roman legionaries. Mention has 
been already mads of the palace in the Upper City 
and the fortress Antonia, erected, or enlarged and 
beautified, by Herod. Hs also undertook to restore 
the Temple to a state of magnificence that should 
rival the glory of Sblamon’s ; and a particular de- 
scription is given of this work by the Jewish his- 
torian ( Ant xv. 11.) The erection of a theatre and 
cirous, and the institution of quinquennial games in 
honour of the emperor, went for to conform his city 
to a pagan capital. On the death of Hared and the 
banishment of his sou Archelaaa, Judaea was reduced 
to a Roman province, within the prefecture of Syria, 
and* subject to a subordinate governor, to whom was 
intrusted the power of life and death. Hjs ordinary 
residence at Jerusalem was the fortress Antonia; 
but Caesarea now shared with Jerusalem the dig- 
nity of a metropolis. Coponios was the first procu- 
rator (a. d. 7), under the praefect Cyrenius. The 
only permanent monument left by the procurators 
isghe aqueduct of Pontius Pilate (a. d. 26—36), 
constructed with the sacred Carbon, which he seized 
for that purpose. This aqueduct still exists, and 
conveys the water from the Pools of Solomon to the 
Mock at Jerusalem (Hot# City, voLti. pp. 498 — 501 ). 
The particulars .of the siege by Titos, so folly de- 
tailed by Josephus, can only be briefly alluded to. 
It occupied nearly 100,000 men little short of 
five months, having been commenced on the 14th 
of Xanthicus (April), and terminated with the cap- 
ture and conflagration of the Upper City on the 
8th of Gorpeius (September). This is to be ac- 
counted for by the foct that, not only did each of 
the three walls, bnt also the Fortress and Temple, 
require to be taken in detail, so that the operations 
involved five distinct sieges. The general's Camp 
was established close to the Psephine Tower, with 
one legion, the twelfth; the tenth was encamped 
near the summit of Mount Olivet: the fifth oppo- 
site to the Hippie Tower, two stadia distant from 
it The first assault was made apparently between 
the towers Hippicus and Peephmua, and the 
outer wall was carried on ihe fifteenth day of the 
the siege. This new wraul of Agripfa was im- 
mediately demolished, and Titus encamped within 
the New City, on the traditional camping-ground of 
the Assyrians. Five days later, the second wall 
was carried at its northern quarter, but the Romans 
were repulsed, and only recaptured it after a stout 
resistance of three days. Four hanks Wfera then 
raised, — two against Antonia, and two against the 
northern wall of the Upper City. After seventeen 
days of incessant toil the Romans discovered that 
their banks had been undermined, and their engines 
were destroyed by fire. It was then resolved to 
surround the city with a wall, so as to form a 
complete blockade. The line of circumvallation, 
39 furlongs in circuit, with thirteen redoubts equnl 
to an additional 10 furlongs, was completed in three 
days. Four fresh banks were raised ip twenty-one 
days, and tho Antonia woe carried two months after 
the occupation of the Lower City. Another month 
elapsed before they could succeed in gaining the 
Inner Sanctuary, when the Temple was •*rf dfintt M y 
fired by tho Homan soldiers. The Upper City still 
held out Two banks were next raised against its 
eastern wall over against the Temple. This occu- 
pied eighteen days; and the Upper City wan at 
length carried, a month after the Sanctuary. 
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This memorable siege baa been thought worthy of 
spoohd (Motion by Tacitus, and bis lively abridg- 
ment, as it would appear, of Josephus's detailed 
narrative, must have served to raise his country- 
men's ideas, both of the military prowese and of the 
powers of endurance of the Jews. 

lie city was wholly demolished except the three 
towers Hipplcns, Phasaslus, and Mariamne, and so 
much of the western wall as would serve to protect 
the legion left there to garrison the pfcce, and pre- 
vent any fresh insurrectionary movements among 
the Jews, who soon returned and occupied the ruins. 
The palace of Herod on Mount Sion was probably 
converted into a barrack for their accommodation, as 
it had been before used for the same purpose. (BeU. 
Jttd. Tii. 1. 8 1, a. 15. § 5, 17. 88 8, 9.) 

Sixty years after its destruction, Jerusalem was 
visited by the emperor Hadrian, who then conceived 
the idea of rebuilding the city, and left his friend 
nod kinsman Aqnila there to superintend "the work, 
a. d. 130. (Eptphanius, de Pond, et Mem |§ 14, 
15.) He had intended to colonise it with Roman 
veterans, but Ids project was defeated or suspended 
by the outbreak of the revolt bowled by Barco- 
rhebas, his son Rufus, and bis grandson Remains. 
The insurgents first occupied the capital, and at- 
tempted to rebuild the Temple : they were speedily 
dislodged, and then held out in Bather for nearly 
three years. [Bkthab.] On the suppression of 
the revolt, the building of the city was proceeded 
with, and luxurious palaces, a theatre, and temples, 
with other public buildings, fitted it for a Roman 
population. The Chronicon Alexandrinum men- 
tions rd Svo STfjwkria icol rb Sdarpey teal rb rputd - 
fitpov koI rb rerpdyvfifpov *ol rb todcKdxvAop rb 
vplv bvofia (Sfitvov ipaSoBudi xol r))v k 6b pay. 
A temple of Jupiter Capitdinus, from whom the 
city derived its new name, occupied the site of the 
Temple, and a tetrastyle fane of Venus was raised 
over the site of the Holy Sepulchre. The ruined 
Temple and city furnished materials for these build- 
ings. The city was divided into seven quarters 
(dft$o8oi),each of which had its own warden (dfi0o- 
bdpxn*). Part of Mount Sion was excluded lrom 
the city, as .at present, and was “ ploughed as a 
field." (Micah, iii. 12 ; St Jerome, Comment in 
he.; Itmerarinm Hierotol p. 592, ed. Wesseling.) 
The history of Aelia Capitolina has been made the 
subject of distinct treatises by C. E. Deyiing, 41 Aeliae 
Capitolina® Original et Hisloria" (appended to his 
father's Obeervathnee Sacra*, vol v. p. 433, Ac.), 
and by Dr. Milnter, late Bishop of Copenhagen 
(translated by W. Wadden Turner, and published 
in Dr. Robinson’s Bibliotheca Sacra, p. 393, Ac.), 
who have collected all the scattered notices of it as 
a pagan city. Its coins also belong to this period, 
and extend from the reign of Hadrian to Severus. 
One of the former emperor (imp. gabb. traian. 
hadrianvb. avg., which exhibits Jnpiter in a 
tetraatyle temple, with the legend ool. ael. cap.) 
confirms the account of Dion Cassius (btfx. 12), that 
a temple to Jupiter was erected on the site of God's 
temple (Eckhel, Loot. Nam. Vet pare i. tom. iii. 
p. 443); while one of Antoninus (antoninvs. avg. 
pivb. p. p. tr. p. cog. in., representing Venus in a 
similar temple, with the legend o. a. c. or col. ael. 

l®**s distinctly confirms the Christian tra- 
dition that a shrine of Venus was erected over the 
Sepulchre of our Lord. (Vaillant, Numismata Aerca 
Imperat. t» Col pt. Ip. 239; Eckhel, l c. p. 442.) 

Under the emperor Constantine, Jerusalem, which 
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had already become a favourite place of pilgrimage 
to the Christiana, was famished with new attractions 
by that emperor and his mother, and the erection of 
the Martyry of the Resimreotioa inaugurated a new 
sera of the Holy City, which sow recovered its an- 
cient name, after it had apparently fallen into com- 
plete oblivion among the government officer* in 
ralaeBtine itself (Euseb. de Marl PalauL cap, 

The erection of bis church was commenced tfceyw 
after the Council of Hicnea, and occupied tedtaMi. 
It was dedicated on the trioenoalia or the mptf, 
A. p.336. (Euseb. Vita CoukmM, iii. SSE®, 
iv. 40—47.) Under the emperer Julian, the city 
again become an object of interest to the pagans, 
and the account of the defeat of Johan's Attempt to 
rebuild the Temple is preserved by Ammisuua Mar- 
cellinua, an unexceptional witness (xxiii 1 1 all the 
historical notices are collected by Bishop Warimrton, 
in his work on the subject, entitled Julian.) In 
451, the see of Jerusalem was erected fait o a patri- 
archate; and its subsequent history is chiefly occu- 
pied with the conflicting opinions of its incumbents 
on the subject of the heresies which troubled the 
church at that period. In the following century 
(dr. 532) the emperor Justinian emulated the seal 
of hfa predecessor Constantine by the erection of 
churches and hospitals at Jerusalem, a complete 
account of which has been left by Procopius, {fie 
AedificUs Juetm uni, v. 6.) Iu a. d. 614, the city 
with all its sacred places was desolated by the 
Persians under Chosroes II., when, according to the 
contemporary records, 90,000 Christians, of both 
sexes and of all ages, fell victims to the relentless 
of the Jews, who, to the number of 26,000, 
followed the Persians from Galilee to Jerusalem 
to gratify their hereditaiy malice by the massacre 
of the Christians. The churches were immediately 
restored by Modest us ; and the city was visited by 
Heracltus (a. d. 629) after his defeat of the Per- 
sians. Five yean later (a. d. 634) it was invested 
by the Saracens, and, after a defence of four months, 
capitulated to the kbalif Omar in person; since 
which time it has followed the vicissitudes of the 
various dynasties that have swayed the destinies of 
Western Asia. 

It remains to add a few words concerning the 
modem city and its environs. 

V. Thb Modern City. 

El-Kadi, the modem representative of its meet 
ancient name Kadesbah, or Cadytis, u is surrounded 
by a high and strong cut-etone wail, built on the 
solid ruck, loop-holed throughout, varying from 
25 to 60 feet in height, having no ditch." It was 
built by the sultan Suliman (a. d. 1542), aa is de- 
clared by many inscriptions on the wall and gates. 
It is in circuit about 2} miles, and has four gates 
facing the four cardinal points. I. The Jaffa Gate, 
on the west, called by the natives Bab-el-Hallil, i. e. 
the Hebron Gate. 2. Tbe Damascus Gate, on the 
north, Bab-el-’Amfid, tbe Gate of the Column. 
3. The St. Stephen's Gate. or/ the east, Bab-Sitli- 
Miryatn, ^ Mary's Gate. 4. The Sion Gate, on 
the south, Bab-en-Nebi D&fid, tbe Gate of the Pro- 
phet David. 4 A fifth gate, on the eouth, near the 
mouth of the Tyiopocon, is sometimes opened to 
facilitate the introduction of the water from a neigh- 
bouring well. A line drawn from tbe Jaffa Gate 
to tbo Mosk, along tbe course of the old wall, and 
irtiother, cutting this at right angles, diawn from 
the Sion to the Damascus Gate, could divide the 
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fifty into the four quarters by which it is usually 

these four quarters are: — (1) The Armenian 
Quarter at the SW.; (2) the Jew's Quarter at the 
SE., — both these being on Mount Sion ; (8) the 
Christian Quarter at the MW.; (4) the Mahometan 
Quarter, occupying the remainder of the city on 
the west and north of the great Harem -es-Sherif, 
the noble Sanotuary, which represents the ancient 
Temple area. The Mosk, which occupies the 
grandest and once most venerated spot in the world, 
is, in its architectural design and proportions, as it 
was formerly in its details, worthy of its site. * It 
was built for Abd-d Melik Ibn-Marwan, of the 
home of Ommiyah, the tenth khalif. It was com- ! 
menced in a. d. 688, and completed in three years, 
and when the vicissitudes it has undergone within 
a space of nearly 1200 years are considered, it is 
perhaps rather a matter of astonishment that the 
fabric should have been preserved so entire than 
that the adornment should exhibit in parts marks 
of ruinous decay. 

The Church of Justinian, — now the Mosk El- 
Aksa, — to the south of the same area, is also 
a conspicuous object in the modern city; and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its appen- 
dages, occupies a considerable space to the west. 
The greater part of the remaining space is occupied 
with the Colleges or Hospitals of the Moslems, in 
the vicinity of the Mosks, and with the Monasteries 
of the several Christian communities, of which the 
Patriarchal Convent of St. Constantine, belonging to 
the Greeks, near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and thaf of the Armenians, dedicated to St. James, 
on the highest part of Mount Sion, are the most 
considerable. 

The population of the modem city has been 
variously estimated, some accounts stating it as 
low as 10,000, others as high as 30,000. It may 
lie safely assumed as about 12,000, of which num- 
ber nearly half are Moslems, the other half being 
composed of Jews and Christians in about equal 
proportions. It is ' governed by a Turkish pasha, 
and is held by a small garrison. Most of the Eu- 
ropean nations are there represented by a consul. 

VI. Environs. 

A few sites of historical interest remain to be 
noticed in the environs of Jerusalem : as the valleys 
krbich environ the city have been sufficiently de- 
scribed at the commencement of the article, the 
mountains may here demand a few words. 

The Scopus, which derived its name, as Josephus 
informs us, from the extensive view which it com- 
manded of the surrounding country, is the high 
ground to the north of the city, beyond the Tonfbs 
of the Kings, 7 stadia from the city (B. J. ii. 19. 
§ 4, v. 2. § 3), where both Cestius and Titus first 
encamped on their approach to the city (U. <&): 
this range is now occupied by a village named 
ShAphdt,— the Semitic equivalent to the Greek 
0*0*4*. 1 On the east of the city is the Mount of 
Olives, extending along the whole length of its 
eastern wall, conspicuous with its three summits, of 
which the centre is the highest, and is crowned with 
a pile of buildings occupying the spot where Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, built a Basilica in com* 
memomtion of the Ascension of onr Lord. (Eu- 
sebius, Vita Constanhni, iii. 12, Lauda, § 9.) 
A little bdow the southern summit is a remarkable 
gallery of sepulchral chambers arranged in * semi- 


circle concentric with a circular funnel-shaped hall 
24 feet in diameter, with which it ia connected by 
three passa g es. They are popularly called M the 
Tombs of the Prophets," but no sstisfaetoy account 
has been given of these .extensive excavations. 
(Plans are given by Schulta, Krafft, and Tobler, in 
the works referred to below.) Dr. Schultz was in- 
clined to identify this with the rock vtpurrhptov, 
mentioned by Josephus in his account of the Wall 
of Circum vacation (B. J. v. 12), which he supposes 
to be a translation of the Latin Columbarium. (See 
Diet. Ant. art. Ftrnus, p. 561, b.) 

In the bed of the Valley of Jehoshapfaat, im- 
mediately beneath the centre summit of Mount 
Olivet, where the dry bed of the brook Kedron is 
spanned by a bridge, is the Garden of Gethsemsme, 
with its right venerable dive-trees protected by a 
stone well; and does by is a subterranean church, 
in which is shown the reputed tomb of the Virgin, 
who, however, according to an ancient tradition, 
countenanced by the Council of Ephesus (a. d. 481), 
died and was buried in that city. (Labbe, Concilia, 
tom. iii. cd. 578.) 

A little to the south of this, still in the bed of 
the valley, are two remarkable mondithic sepul- 
chral monuments, asm bed to Absalom and Zechariah, 
exhibiting in their sculptured ornaments a mixture 
of Doric, Ionic, and perhaps Egyptian architecture, 
which may possibly indicate a change in the original 
design in conformity with later taste. Connected 
with these are two series of sepulchral chambers, 
one immediately behind the Pillar of Absalom, called 
by the name of Jehoshaphat; the other between the 
monoliths, named the Coot of St. James , which last 
is a pure specimen of the Doric order. (See A 
General View in Holy City, vd. ii. p. 449, and 
detailed plans, Sec. in pp. 157, 158, with Professor 
Willis's description.) 

To the south of Mount Olivet is another rocky 
eminence, to which tradition has assigned the name 
of the MamU of Offence , as “ the hill before Jeru- 
salem" where king Solomon erected Eitaro for idola- 
trous worship (1 Kings, xi. 7). In the rocky bsse 
of this mount, overhanging the Kedron, is the rock- 
hewn village of Siloam, chiefly composed of sepul- 
chral excavations, much resembling s Columbarium, 
and most probably the rock Peristerium of Josephus. 
Immediately below this village, on the opposite side 
of the valley, is the intermitting Fountain qf |As 
Virgin, at a considerable depth bdow^ths bed 
of the valley, with a descent of mthy steps 
hewn in the rock. Its supply of water is very 
scanty, sad what is not drawn off here runs through 
the rocky ridge of Ophd, by an irregular passage, 
to the Pool of Siloam in the mouth of the Tyro- 
poeon. This pool, which is mentidned in (he Mew 
Testament (St. John , ix. 7, Ac.), is .now filled with 
earth and cultivated as a garden, a small tank with 
columns built into its side serves the purpose of a 
pool, and represents the "quadriporticum" of the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (a. D. 833), who also mentions 

Alia piscina grandis fores." This was probably 
identical with Hezekiah's Pool "between the two 
walls" (Is. xxii. 11), as it certainly is with the 
“ P°°l of Siloah by the king's garden" in Mehemiah 
(iii. 15, ii. 14; comp. 2 Kings , xxv. 4. The argu- 
ments are fully stated in the Holy City , vol ii. 
pp. 474— 480. M. de Saulcy accepts the identlfi- 
<»tion.) The Jcsntfi gardens are still r e pr ees ntsd 
in a verdant spot, where the concurrent of the 
three valleys, Hiimont Jekosltsphat, andT/ropoeou, 
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fonw ft small plain, which is cultivated by the 
village!* of ^ra- 
in the month of the southern valley which forms 
the continuation of these three valleys towards the 
Dead Sea, is ft deep well, variously called the Well 
of Nehemiah, of Job , or Jobb; supposed to be 
identical with Eurogpl, “the well of the spies, 1 ' 
mentioned in the bonders of Judah and Benjamin, 
and elsewhere (Joi&.xv. 7, xviii. 16; 2 Sam. xviL 17 ; 

1 Rings, L 9). 

On the opposite side of the valley, over against the 
Mount of Offence, is another high rocky hill, facing 
Mount Sion, called the Hill of Evil Council, 
from a tradition that the house of Annas the high- 
pnest, father-in-law to Caiaphas (St. John, xviii. 13, 
24), once occupied this site. There is a curious 
coincidence with this in a notice of Josephus, who, 
in his account of the wall of circumvallation, mentions 
the monument of Ananas in this part (v. 12. § 2) ; 
which monument has lately been identified with an 
ancient rock-grave of a higher class, — the Aceldama 
of ecclesiastical tradition, — a little below the ruins 
on this hill; which is again attested to be “the Potter's 
Field," by a stratum of white clay, which is still 
worked. (Schulta, Jerusalem, p. 39.) 

This grave is (toe of a series of sepulchres ex- 
cavated in the lower part of this hill ; among which 
are several bearing Greek inscriptions, of which ull 
that fa clearly intelligible are the words THC. 
AH AG. CI&N., indicating that they belonged to 
inhabitants or communities in Jerusalem. (See the 
Inscriptions in Kmfft, and the comments on bis 
decipherments in the Holy City, Memoir, pp. 56 
—60). 

Higher np the Valley of Hinnom is a large and 
very ancient pool, now called the Sultan's (Birlcet-es- 
Sultan) .from the fact that it was repaired, and adorned 
with a handsome fountain, by Sultan Sulim&n Ibn- 
Seliin, 1520 — 1566, the builder of tbe present city- 
wall. It is, however, not only mentioned in the medi- 
aeval notices of the city, but ib connected by Nehcmiah 
with another antiquity in the vicinity, called En-nebi 
Dabd. On Mount Sion, immediately above, and to 
the east of the pool, is a large and irregular mass of 
building, supposed by Christians, Jews, and Moslems, 
to contain the Tomb qf David, and of his successors 
the kings of Judah. It has been said that M. de 
Saulcy has attempted an elaborate proof of the iden- 
tity of the Tombs of the Kings, at the head of the 
Valley of Jehoeliaphat, with the Tomb of David, 
His theory is inadmissible ; for it is clear, from the 
notices of Nehemiah, that the Sepulchres of David 
were not far distant from the Pool of “ Siloah," close 
to “the pool thatwas made, "and, consequently, on that 
part of Mount Sion whore they are now shown. (As- 
hem. iii. 16—19.) The memory of David’s tomb 
was still preserved until the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Josephus, Ani. xiii. 8. § 4, xvi. 7. § 1 ; Acts, ii. 29), 
and is noticed occasionally in the middle ages. (See 
Holy City, vol. il pp. 505—513.) In the same pilo 
of buildings, now oocupied by the Moslems, is shown 
the Coenacnlum where our lord is said to have in- 
stituted the Last Supper. Epipbanins mentions that 
this church was standing when Hadrian visited Jeru- 
salem (Pond, et Mens, cap. xiv.), and there St Cyril 
delivered some of his catechetical lectures (Cateu\. 
xvi. 4). It was iu this part of the Upper City that 
Titos spared the houses and city wall to form bar- 
racks far the soldiers of the garrison. (Vide sup.) 

Abovethe Pool of the Sultan, the Aqueduct of 
Amttw Ptlato, already mentioned, crosses the VWley 


of Hbmom on nine low arches; and, being tarried 
along the side of Mount Sion, crosses the Tyrapoeon 
by the causeway into the Harem. The water is con- 
veyed from Etham, or the Pools ^of Solomon, about 
two miles south of Bethlehem. (Josephus, JB. iL 9. 
8 4 .) 

The mention of this aqueduct recalls a notice of 
Strabo, which has been perpetually illustrated in the 
history of the city ; via., that it wa a Irrbt ykv eMpov 
herbs 5b xauntXws SufapAv ..... a M pbv etiObpov, 
tV 5b nfackq x&P** Kuvpbr ku 1 5rv5pov. 
(xvi. p. 723.) Whence this abundant supply was 
derived it is extremely difficult to imagine, as, of 
course, the aqueduct just mentioned would be im- 
mediately cut off in case of siege ; and, without 
this, the inhabitants of tbe modem city are almost 
entirely dependent on rain-water. But the accounts 
of the various sieges, and the other historical notices, 
as well as existing remains, all testify to the fact 
that there was a copious source of living water in- 
troduced into the city from without, by extensive 
subterranean aqueducts. The subject requires, and 
would repay, a more accurate and careful investiga- 
tion. (See Holy City, voL ii. p. 453 — 505.) 

Besides tbe other authorities cited or referred to 
in the course of this article, the principal modem 
sources for the topography of Jerusalem are the fol- 
lowing: — Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researches , vol». 
l and ii ; Williams's Holy City; Dr. Wilson’s Lands of 
the Bible ; Dr. E. G. Schultz, Jerusalem; W. Krafft, 
Die Topographic Jerusalems; Carl Hitter, Die Erd - 
ksmde von Asian , PaldsUna, Berlin, 1852, pp. 

297 — 508; Dr. Titus Tobler, Golgotha, 1651; Dio 
Siloahquelle und die Oelberg , 1852, Denkblatter aus 
Jerusalem, 1853; F. de Saulcy , Voyage autour do in 
Mer Marie, tom. 2. [G. W.] 




IESPUS. [Jaccktani.] 

JEZREEL [Esdkai'LA.] 

ICILGILI ('lythyihl, Ptal.: Jijeli), a sea-port of 
Mauretania Caesariansis, on the Sinus Nuimdicus, 
made a R gnan colony by Augustus. It stands on 
a headland, on the E. side of which a natural road- 
stead is formed by a reef of rocks running parallel 
to tbe shore; and it was probably in ancient times 
the emporium of the surrounding country. (I tin. 
Ant p. 18; Plin. v. 2. a. 1 ; Ptal. iv. 2. § 11; 
Ammian. Marc. xxix. 5; Tab. Pent . ; Shaw, Tm~ 
t 'els, p. 45; Barth, Wandtnmgen, #c., p. 66.) [P.8.1 
IG1LIUM (Giylio), an island off the coast of 
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KtnarU, directly opposite to the Mods Argentarins 
•<®d the port of Com. It is, next to llva, the most 
oonsiderabfo of the islands near the coast of Etruria, 
being 6 miles long by about 3 in breadth, and con- 
sists of a group of mountains of considerable eleva- 
tion. Hence Rutilius speaks of its “ aihrasa cacu- 
minal (/cm. i. 325.) From that author we learn 
that, when Rome was token by Alaric (a. d. 410), a 
number of fugitives from the city took refuge in 
Igillam, the insular position of which atlorded them 
complete security. Caesar also mentions it, daring 
the Civil War, in conjunction with the neighbouring 
port of Casa, as furnishing a few vessels to Dozni- 
tius, with which that general sailed for Massilia. 
(Caes. RC. L 34? Plin. iiL 6. s. 12 ; Mela, ii. 7. 

§ 19.) It is evident, therefore, tliat it was inhabited 
in ancient as well as modem times. [ E. H. B.l 
IGLETES, IGNE'TES. [Hibpania.] 
IGULLIO'NES, in European Sarmatia, mentioned 
by Ptolemy as lying between the Stavani and Cois- 
tobod, and to the east of the Venedi (iii. 5. § 21). 
New the Stavani lay south of the Oalindae and 
Sodfni, populations of which the locality is known to 
be that of the Galinditae and Sudovitae of the middle 
ages, L e. the parts about the Spirdmgsee in East 
Prussia. This would place the Igulhones in the 
southern part of Lithuania , or in parts of Grodno , 
Podolia , and Volhynia, in the country of theJazwingi 
of the thirteenth century, — there or thereabouts. 
Zeuss has allowed himself to consider some such iorm 
as ’iTvyyluvts as the truer reading; and, so doing, 
identifies the names, as well as the localities, of the 
two populations ('Irvyyfav, Jacwing ), — the varieties 
of form being ^rery numerous. The Jacuringt were 
Lithuanian * — Lithuanians as opposed to Slavonians ; 
and in this lies their ethnological importance, inas- 
much as the southward extension of that branch of 
the Sarmatian stock is undetermined. (See Zeuss, 
t. v. Jazwingi.) [R. G. L.1 

IGtFVIUM (Tyodlov : miguvinust Gubbio), m 
ancient and important town of Umhria, situated on 
the W. elope of the Apennines, but not fer from 
their central ridge, and on the left of the Via Fla- 
minia. Its existence as an ancient Umbrian city is 
sufficiently attested by its coins, ss well as by a re- 
markable mouumefifcnreaently to be noticed; but we 
find no mention of it m history previous to the period 
of its subjection to Rome, and we only learn inci- 
dentally from Cicero that it enjoyed the privileged 
condition of a w foedertta dvitas,” and that the terms 
of its treaty w ere of a highly favourable character. 
(Cic. pro Bob. 20, where the reading of the older 
edition^ “folgiaatium,” is certainly erroneous: see 
Orelfi, wise.) The first mention of its name oc- 
curs in Livy (xlv. 43, where there is no doubt we 
should read Ignvinm for “ Igiturviura ”) as the place 
selected by the Soman senate for the confinement of 
the Illyrian kin£ Gentins and his sons, wlien the 
people of Spolettom refused to receive them. Its 
natural strength of position^ which was evidently the 
cause of its selection on this occasion, led also to its 
bearing a conspicuous part in the beginning of the 
civil war between Caesar and Pompey, when it was 
occupied by the praetor Minucius Therm ua with five 
Cohorts; bnt on the approach of Curio with three 
cohorts, Thermits, who was apprehensive of a re- 
volt of the citizens, abandoned the town without 
resistance. (Caes. B. C. i. 12; Cic. ad Att vii. 13, 

. b.) ' Under tbo Roman dominion Iguvinm seems to 
have lapsed into the condition of an ordinary mu- 
nicipal town: we find it noticed in an inscription os 


IGUVIUM. 

one of thO « xv. popnli Umbriae ” (Orell. Inter. 93), 
as well as by Pliny and Ptolemy (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; 
Ptol. m, 1. § 53), and it is probable that in Strabo 
also we should read 'lyainov for the corrupt name 
irovpov of the MSS. and earlier editions. (Strub. 
v * P;. 23 ? •* Cluver. ItaL p. 626.) But its secluded 
positicm in the mountains, and at a distance of some 
miles from the line of the Via Flamiuia, was pro- 
bably unfavourable to its prosperity, and it does not 
wem to have been a place of much importance. 
Sums Itahcus speaks of it ss very subject to fogs 
(vm. 459). It early became the see of a bishop, 
and retained its episcopal rank throughout the middle 
ages, when it rose to be a place of considerably more 
importance than it had enjoyed under the Roman 
empire. 

The modern city of Gubbio co n t a ins no mins of 
ancient date; but about 8 mil* to the E. of it. at a 
place now called La Schieggia, on the line of the 
ancient Flaminian Way, and just at the highest 
point of the pass by which it crosses the main ridge 
of the Apennines, some vestiges of an ancient tempfe 
are still visible, which are supposed with good reason 
to bo those of the temple of Jupiter Apenninus. 
This is represented in the Tabula Peutingeriana as 
existing at the highest point of the pass, and is 
noticed also by Claudien in deKribiitg the pragma 
of Honorius along the Flaminian Way. (Claudian, 
^ Cons. Ron. 504; Tab . Pent!) The oracle 
consulted by the emperor Claudina “in Apeonino" 
(Treb. Poll. Claud. 10) may perhaps have reference 
to the same spot Many bronze idols and other 
small objects of antiquity have been found near the 
ruins in question ; but a far more important dis- 
covery, made on the same site in 1444, was that nf 
the celebrated tables of bronze, commonly known as 
the Tabulae Eugnbinae, which are still preserved in 
the city of Gubbio . These tables, which are seven 
in number, contain bug inscriptions, four of which 
are in Etruscan characters, two in Latin, and one 
partially in Etruscan and partially in Latin cha- 
netoro; bnt the language is in all cases apparently 
the same, and is wholly distinct from that of tbs 
genuine Etruscan monuments on the one band, m 
well as from Latin on the other, though exhibiting 
strong traces of affinity with the older Latin forms, 
as well as with the existing remains of the Otscan 
dialects. There can be no doubt that the language 
which we here find is that of the Umbrians then* 
selves, who are represented by att ancient writers as 
nationally distinct both from the Etruscans ai4 the 
Sabelhan races. The ethnological and linguistic 
inferences from these important monuments will be 
more fuHy considered under the article Umrki It 
is only of late years that they have tieen investigated 
with care; early antiquaries having formed the most 
extravagant theories as to their meaning: bad 

the merit of first pointing out that they evidently 
related only to certain sacrificial and other religious 
rites to be celebrated at the temple of Jtipiter by the 
Iguvians themselves and some neighbouring com. 
mumtaes. The interpretation has since been carried 
out as far as our imperfect knowledge will permit, 
by Lepsius, Grotefend, and still more recently in the 
elaborate work of Aufrocht and Kirchhoff. (Lsnxi 
Saggto dt Lingua Etrusca , vol. iii. pp. 657—768 ’ 
Lepsius, de Tahiti Eugubinis, 1833 ; Inscription^ 
l/mbncae et Otcae , Lipa 1841; Grotefend, 
menta Linguae Umbricae , Hannov. 1835 — 1339 ; 

Die u ”*r»ckn Sprack. 
Denkmalcr, 4to. Berlin, 1849.) In the still iui- 
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perfect • tete of our knowledge of the inscriptions in 
question, it is somewhat hazardous to draw from 
Xhem positive conclusions as to proper names; but it 
seems that we may fairly infer the mention of several 
small towns or communities in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Iguvium. These were, however, in all 
probability not independent communities, but pagi, 
or villages dependent upon Iguvium itself. Of this 
description were: Akerania or Acerronia (probably 
answering to the Latin Aquilonia), Clavernia (in 
Lat. Clavenna), Curia or Cureia, Casilom, Juviscum, 
Museia, Pierium (?), Tarawa, and Trebla or Trepla. 
The last of these evidently corresponds to the Latin 
name Trebia or Trebula, and may refer to the Um- 
brian town of that name: the Cureiati of the inscrip-- 
tion are evidently the same with the Curiates of 
Pliny, mentioned by him among the extinct oom-^ 
munities of Umbria (Plin. iiL 14. s. 19); while the' 
names of Museia and Casilum are said to be still 
retained by two villages called Museia and Catilo in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Gubbio. Ckiaserua , 
another neighbouring village, is perhaps theClaveroa 
of the Tables. 


The coins of Iguvium, which are of bronze, and of 
large size (so that they must be anterior to the re- 
duction of the Italian As), have the legend ikvvini, 
which ie probably the original form of the name, and 
is found in the Tables, though we here meet also 
with the softened and probably later form ** Ijovina,’* 
or ** Iiovina." [E. H. B.] 

I LA, in Scotland, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. 
§ 5) as the first river south of the Berubium Pro- 
inontorium •= Firth of Dornoch. [R. G. L.] 
ILAR AU'GATA E. [Hispania; Ilkrgetks.] 
ILAKCU'RIS. [Carpetani.] 

1L ARGUS, a river of Rhaetia Seconds, flowing 
from west to east, and emptying itself into the 
Danube. (Pedo Albinov. Eley. ad Lw . 396, where 
the common reading is Itargus ; others read Isargus, 
and regard it as the same as the river Atagis 
(fAraryit) mentioned by Strabo, iv. p. 207, with 
Groskunfs note, vol. i. p. 356.) It would, however, 
appear that Dargus and Isargus were two different 
riven, since in later writers we find, with a slight 
change, a river Ililara (Vita & Mogul, 18), answer- 
ing to the modern IUer, and another, Yearche (Act. 
S. Caaeiani, ap, Reach. AnaaL Sabion. iv. 7), the 
modem Eisaeh, which flows in a southern direction, 
and empties itself into the Athesis. [L. 6 .] 
lLA'TTI A (TAwrrla, Polyb. ap. Staph. B. 9. e.), 
a town of Crete, which is probably the same as tha 
Etatv 9 of Pliny (Iv. 12 ). Soma editions read 
Clatus, incorrectly classed by him among the inland 
towns. (HiJCk, Jfoeta, vd. L p. 432.) [B. B. J.) 

ILDUM. [Edetanl] 

ILEL [Hermionk.] 

ILEOSCA. [Osca.J 

ILERCA'ONES ('Ihfpte&optf, Ptol. ii. 6 . §§ 1 6, 
64; Ilercaonensea, Liv. xxii. 21; IUurgavonense*, 
Caes. B. C. i. 60 : in 'this, as in so many other 
Spanish names, the c and g are interchangeable), a 
people of Hispania Tarraconensis, occupying that 
portion of the sea-ooast of Ed’ktania which lav 
between the riven Uduba and Irkritb. Thei’r 
exact boundaries appear to have been a little to the 
N. of each of these rivers. They possessed the town 
of Dertoao (Tor**,), «* th. Jrft knkrfth. Ibtraa. 
•M it m> their chief city. [Dsrtma.] Their 
other town™, according to Ptolemy, were: — Aoeba 
( A*»fa : Ampotta T), Tiariuua (TiopuwAia: 
Tenn JiUieneos, ap. pli„. ijj. 3 . * 4 . TrZ, g ,*ra). 


Bisoargu (Bt&tcapyit ; Bisosrgitani civ. Rom., 
Plin. : Berrus), Sigarra (Xlyajfia : Segarra , 
Marca, Bisp. ii. 8 ), Carthago Vrtus (K Mpxifib* 
woA cud: Carta Viejo, Marca, iW^and Thbava 
( 0 «awi). Ukert also assigns to them, on the N. of 
the Iberus, Traja Capita, Olrastrum, Tarraco, 
and other places, which seem dearly to have belonged 
to the Coset ani. The name of their country, 
iLERCAVosriA, occniB On the coins of their city 
Ibera. • . [P. S,] 

ILERDA (’IAfpBa, and rarely E ; Hilerda, 
Anson. EpisU xxv. 59 : Eth. TAfpMvoi, Iterdenees: 
Lerida ), the chief city of the Ilhroktrb, in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, is a place of considerable im- 
portance, historically as well as geographically. It 
stood upon an eminence, on the right (W.) bank of 
the river Sicoris (Segre), the principal tributary of 
the Ebro, and some distance above its confluence 
with the CnraA (Cmeo); thus commanding the 
country between those riven, as well as the great 
road from Tarraco to the NW. of Spain, which here 
crossed the Sicoris. (Bin. Ant pp. 391, 452.) 
Its situation (propter ipsius loci opportunitatem, 
Caes. B. C. i. 38) induced the legates of Pompey in 
Spain to make it the key of their defence against 
Caesar, in the first year of the Civil War (b. c. 49). 
Afranius and Pctreius threw themselves into the 
place with five legions; and their siege by Caesar 
himself, as narrated in his own words, forms one of 
the most interesting passages of miUlary history. 
The resources exhibited by the great general, in a 
coolest where the formation of the district and the 
very elements of nature seemed in league with his 
enemies, have been compared to those displayed by 
the great Duke before Badajoz ; but no epitome can 
do justice to the campaign. It ended by the capitu- 
lation of Afranius and Pctreius. who were conquered 
as much by Caesar’s generosity as by his strategy. 
(Cues. B. C. t 38, et seq.j Flor. iv. 12; Appian, 
B. C. ii. 42 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 42 ; Suet Caes. 34 ; 
Lucan, PkarsaL iv, 11, 144.) Under the empire, 
lletoda was a very flourishing city, and a muni, 
opium. It had a fine stone bridge over the Sicoris, 
on the foundations of which the existing bridge 
is built In the time of Auarinus the city had 
fallen into decay; but it rose again into importance 
in the middle ages. (Strab. iii. p. 161 ; iterat 
Epist. L 20. 13; coins, ap. Florez, Med. ii. pp.451, 
646, iiL p. 73; Mionnet, voL L p. 44, SnppL voL i. 
pt89; Sestiai, pp. 161* 166; Eckhel, vol. L p. 
51.) [P. S.] 



COIN Or ILERDA. 

ILERGF'^S (Wpyirw. Pto L ii. 6 . § 68 ; Liv. 
xxi. 23, 61, Bsii. 22; Plin. iii. 9. 8 . 4; ’ttouprfi™*. 
Polyb. iii. 35) or ILK'RGETAE (’IAepyrfrcu, Strab. 
iii. p. 161 r doubtless the TAopairydrcu of HecaUeus 
ap. Steph. B. s. e.), a people of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, extending on the N. of the Iberus (Ebro) 
from the river Galucus (Galiego) to both hanks «f 
th> Sicoris ( Segre ), and as far K. as the Rubki- 
caths (Lhbregat) ; and having for neighbours the 
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KoRTANr tad Gbmbkbw on the S., the VAaoomes 
on the W., on the K. $to& NE. the small peoples at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, as the Jaccbtaki, Cas- 
VBLLAHiy AWasi, and Cerrktasu, and on the 
SE. the Cosetawl Besides Ilerda, their chief 
cities were:— the colony of Celsa (VdiUa, near 
Xelta), Osca ( Z/uetcd ), famous in the story of Ser- 
tarins; and AthasagiX, which Livy (xxi. 61) 
makes their capital, but wjileh no other writer names. 
On the great road from Italy into the N. of Spain, 
reckoning from Terraco, stood Ilerda, 62 11 P.; 
Tolous, 92 M. P., in the conventua of Caesar- 
augusta, and with the dvitas Romans (Plin.); Per- 
tusa, 18 M. P. (Pertuta, on the Alcanadre ) ; Osca, 
19 M. P., whence it was 46 M. P. to Caesarsngusta 
(/tin. Ant. p. 991). j 

On a loop of the same road, starting from 
Caesarougusta, were: — Galucum, 15 M. P., on 
the river Gallicus (Zunra, on the GaUego ) ; 
Borunae, 18 M. P. (Bovprlva, PtoL: Tori- 
not); Osca, 12 M.P.; Caus, 29 M.P.; Mendi- 
culeia, 19 M. P. (probably Monzon); Ilerda, 
22 M. P. (Itin. Ant pp. 451, 452). On the road 
from Caesaiuugnsta, up the valley of the Gallicus, 
to Benearnum (Or the*) in Gallia, were, Forum 
Gallorum, 90 11 P. (Gwrrea), and Ebelllnum, 
22 M. P. (Beilo), whence it was 24 M. P. to the sum- 
mit of the over the Pyrenees (/tin. Ant p.452). 
Besides these places, Ptolemy mentions Bebgusia 
Be pyovula : Balaguer ), on the Sicoris ; Bergidum 
(BipryiZov); Erga CBpya); SuccosA (Zovkicm d); 
Gallica Fla via (TaAAifca ♦Aaoda : Fraya t ) ; j 
and ORgia (’Optcta, prob. Orgagna ), a name also 
found on coins (Seating Med. Zsp. p. 99), while 
the same coins bear the name of Aesones, and in- 
scriptions found near the Sicoris have Aksonensis 
and Jessonensis (Muratori, Nov. Thet. p. 1021, 
Nos. 2, 9; Spun, Mite. Erud. Ant p. 188), with 
which the Gebsorikkses of Pliny may perhaps 
have some connection. Bersical is mentioned on 
coins (Seatini, p. 107), and Octogesa (prob. La 
Granja, at the confluence of the Segre and the 
Ebro) by Caesar (B. C. i. 61 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
pp. 450-453). [P. S.] 

ILE'SIUM. [Eilesium.] 
rUCI or ILTiICI (/tin. Ant p. 401 ; 'l\uctks 
4 ’lAAialf, PtoL ii. 6. § 62 : Elche), an inland city 
of the Contestani, but near the coast, on which it 
had a port (’IAAuciroi'bf At/ify, PtoL L c. § 14), 
lying just in the middle of the bay formed by the 
Pr. Saturn! and Dianium, which was called Illici- 
tanus Sinus The city itself stood at the distance 
of 52 11 P. from Carthago Nova, on the great road 
to Tarraco (Itin. An t p. 401), and was a Colonia 
imtnumt, with the jut Ztalicum (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ; 
Paulas, Dig . viii. is Cent.). Its coins are extant 
of the period of the empire (Florez, Med. de Etp. 
▼ol. ii. p. 458; Seatini, p. 166; Mionnet, vol. i. 
p. 45, Suppl. voL i. p. 90; Eckhel, vol. i. p. 51). 
Pliny adds to his mention of 'the place: tn earn 
coniribuuntur Icositani. (Ukert, vol. ii.pt 1. pp. 
402, 403.) [P. S.] 

1LIENSES (*lAi«if, Pans.), a people of the inte- 
rior of Sardinia, who appear to have been one of the 
most considerable of the mountain tribes in that 
island. Mela calls them “ antiquissimi in ea popu- 
lorum* and Pliny also mentions them among the 
“ celeberrimi popuforum ” of Sardinia. (MeL ii. 7. 
§ 19 ; Plin iii. 7. a. 13.) Pansanias, who terms 
them *IAu<r, distinctly ascribes to them a Trojan 
origin, and derives them from a portion of the com- j 


panfons of Aeneas, who settled in the island, and 
remained there in quiet until they were compelled 
by the Africans, who subsequently occupied the 
coasts of Sardinia, to take refuge in the more ragged 
and inaccessible mountain districts of the interior. 
(Paus. x. 17. § 7.) This tale lias evidently ori- 
ginated in the resemblance of the name of Uienses, in 
the form which the Romans gave it, to that of the 
Trojans; and the latter part of the story was in- 
vented to account for the apparent anomaly of a 
people that had come by sea dwelling In the interior 
of the island. What the native name of the Uienses 
was, we know not, and we are wholly in the dark as 
to their real origin or ethnical affinities : hut their 
existence as one of the most considerable tribes of 
the interior at the period of the Roman conquest, is 
well ascertained ; and they are repeatedly mentioned 
by Livy as contending against the supremacy of 
Rome. Their first insurrection, in b.c. 181, was 
repressed, rather than put down, by the praetor 
M.Pinarins; and in b.c. 178, the Uienses and Bnlari, 
in conjunction, laid waste all the more fertile and 
settled parts of the island ; and were even able to 
meet the consul Ti. Semproniui Gracchus in a pitched 
battle, in which, however, they were defeated with 
heavy loss. In the course of the following year 
they appear to have been reduced to complete «ul>- 
mission ; and their name is not again mentioned in 
history. (Liv. xl. 19, 34, xli. 6, 12, 17.) 

The situation and limits of the territory occupied 
by the Uienses, cannot be determined : but we find 
them associated with the Balari and Coroi, as inha- 
biting the central and mountainous districts of the 
island. Their name is not found in Ptolemy, though 
he gives a long list of the tribes of ths interior. 

Many writers have identified the Uienses with tbo 
Iolaenses or Iolai, who are also placed in the interior 
of Sardinia ; and it is not improbable that they were 
really the same people, but ancient authors certainly 
make a distinction between the tw*. . f K» H. B.] 

1L1GA. [Heltce.] 

I'LIPA. 1. ("lAra, Strab. iii. pp. 141, seq. ; 
'IAAhra Aauwa /irydAq, PtoL ii. 4. § 13 ; llipa 
cognomine Ilia, PUn. iii. 1. a. 9, according to the 
corrupt reading which Sillig's hut edition retains 
for want of a better : tome give the epithet in tbo 
form Zlpa : Harduin reads Ilia, on the authority ol 
an inscription, which is almost certainly spurious, 
ap. Gruter, pp. 351, 305, and Muratori, p. 1002), 
a city of the Turdetani, in Hiaponia Rartfca, be- 
longing to the conventua of Hispalis. It stfod upon 
the right bank of the Baetis (Guadalquivir), 700 
stadia from ito month, at the point up to which the 
river was navigable for vessels of small burthen, 
and where the tides were no longer discernible. 
[Baetis.] On this and other grounds it has been 
identified with the Roman ruins near PeTtaJbr. 
There were great silver mines in its neighbourhood. 
(Strab. I c., and pp. 174, 175 ; Plin. I c Ztm.Au*. 
p. 41 1 ; Liv. xxxv. 1 ; Florez, Etp. 8. voL viL 
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p. 293, vol. fx.jp. 94, vol. xfi. p. 69 ; Morales, 
Antig. p. 88 ; Mentslle, X’qp. Anc. p. 943 ; Coins 
ap. Flores, Med. de Eep. voL it p. 468, voL HL 
p. 79 ; Mionnet, vol L p. 15, Sup pi voL L p. 28 ; 
Eokhel, toL L p. 99 ; Ukert, vol.ii. pt 1. p. 374.) 

8. [IumjU [P. S.j 

• rLIPLA (Coins ; Ilipa, Itin. Ant p. 432 ; 
probably the ’IAAhrouAa of Ptol, iL 4. § 12 : 
Nidda), a city of the Turdetani, in the W. of 
Hispaua Baetioa, on the high road from Hispalis to 
the month of the Anas. (Caro, Antig. Hup. iii. 81 ; 
Coins ap. Florez, Med voL iL p. 471; Mionnet, 
vol, L p. 16, Snppl. vol L p. 29 ; Sestini, p. 53; 
Eckhd, vol. i. p. 22.) [P. S.] 

ILI'PULA. 1. Surnamed Laus by Pliny (iii. 1* 
s. 3), and Magna by Ptolemy ('IAAhroi/Ae /irydAq, 
ii. 4. § 12), a city of the Turdnli, in Baetioa, be- 
tween the Baetia and the coast, perhaps Lon a. 
(Ukert, voL iL pt. 1. p. 363.) 

2. Minor (prob. Olvera or Lepe di Rondo, near 
Carmona), a tributary town of the Turdetani, in 
Hispania Baetioa, belonging to the oooventus of 
Hispalis. (Plm. iiL 1. s. 3 ; Sestini, Med Eep. 
P* 84.) [P.S.] 

ILI'PULA MONS ('lAhrouAa), a range of moon- 
tains in Baetioa, S. of the Baetia, mentioned only by 
Ptolemy (ii. 4. § 15), and supposed by some to be 
the Sierra Nevada t by others the Sierra de Alhama 
or the Alpyjarrae. [P. S.] 

ILISSUS. [Attica, p. 323, a.] 

1L1STRA (flXitrrpa • HUeera), a town in Ly- 
caonia, on the road from Laramie to Isaura, which is 
etill in existence. (Hierocl. p. 675 ; Coned Ephee. 
p. 534; Coned. Choked, p. 674 ; Hamilton, Researches, 
vol.ii. p.324; Leake, Asia Minor , p. 102.) [L. S.] 
ILITHYIA (EiA«0vfar wdAu, Strab. xviii. p. 
817; EiKifBvias, Ptol. iv. 5. § 73), a town of the 
Egyptian Heptanomis, 30 miles NE. of Apollinopolis 
Magna. It was situated on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, in lat. 25° 3' N. According to Plutarch (lets 
et OHr. o. 73), llithyia contained a temple dedicated 
to Bnhastis, to whom, aa to the T&urian Artemis, 
human victims were, even at a comparatively recent 
period, sacrificed. A bas-relief (Minutoi, p. 394, 
■eq.) discovered in the temple of Bubastis at Et 
Kab, representing such a sacrifice, seems to confirm 
Plutarch's statement The practice of human sacri- 
fice among the Aegyptians is, indeed, called in ques- 
tion by Herodotus (ii. 45); yet that it once prevailed 
among them is rendered probable by Manetho's state- 
ment of a king named Arnolds having abolished the 
custom ^md substituted a waxen image for the human 
victim. (Porphyr. de Abetment, ii. p. 223; Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. iv. 16; comp. Ovid, Fait v. 621.) 
The singularity in Plutarch's story is the recent 
date o f the imputed sacrifices. [W. B. D.l 
ILITUKGIS. [Iluturois.] 

PLIUM, PLIOS (lAiw, it *1 A»os ; Etk. 'iAicdr, 
f. ’IAidi), sometimes also called Troja (T pola), 
whence the inhabitants are commonly called Tpder, 
and in the Latin writers Trojani. The existence of 
tliiB city, to which we commonly give the name of 
Troy, cannot be doubted any more than the simple 
fact of Idle Trojan War, which was believed to have 
ended with the capture and destruction of the city 
after a war of ten years, b. o. 1184. Troy waa the 
principal city of the country called Trow. As the 
city has been the subject of curious inquiry, both in 
ancunt and modem times, it will be necessary, in the 
first instance, to collect and analyse the statements 
of the ancient writers ; and to follow up this dlscus- 
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sion by an account of the invec&gaikns of modem 
travellers and scholars to identify the site of the 
famous dty. Our most anefeht aothogfy ere the 
Homeric poems ; but we must et the very outset 
remark, that we cannot look upon the poet in every 
respect as a careful* and accurate topographer ; but 
that, admitting his general accuracy, there may yet 
be points on which he emutot be taken to account as 
if ft had been his pro fofod d object to communicate 
information on the topography of Troy. 

The city of Ilium was situated or a rising ground, 
somewhat above the plain between the livers Sca- 
mander and Simois, at a distance, as Strabo asserts, 
of 42 stadia from the coast of the Hellespont. (Horn. 
H xx. 216, fol. ; Strab. xiiL p. 596.) That ft waa 
not quite in the plain ie dear from the epithets 
utcoea, ohrfu’d, and &tyv6*eea. Behind it, on 
the south-east, theie rose a hill, forming a branch of 
Mount Ida, surmounted by the acropolis, c-nlW Per- 
gamum (rb Tlipyapov, Horn. IL iv. 508, vi. 512 ; 
also rd lUpyapo, Soph. Phil 347, 353, 611 ; or, 
4 Tlipyapot, Horn. IL v. 446, 460.) Thfe fortified 
acropolis contained not only all the temples of the 
gods (IL iv. 508, v. 447,512, vi. 88, 257, xxii. 172, 
Ac.), but also the palaces of Priam and his sons, 
Hector and Paris (IL vi. 317, 370, 512, vii. 345). 
The city must have had many gates, as may be in- 
ferred from the expression vaoai wv\cu (IL ii. 809, 
and elsewhere), but only one is mentioned by name, 
vis., the Ifoual vdAar, which led to the camp of the 
"Greeks, and must accordingly have beep on the north- 
west part of the dty, that is, the part just opposite the 
acropolis (IL iii. 145) 149, 263, vi. 306, 392, xvi. 
712, Ac.). The origin of this name of the u left gate" 
is unknown, though it may possibly have reference to 
the manner in which the signs in the heavens were 
observed ; for, during this process, the priest turned 
his face to the north, so that the north-west would 
be on his left hand. Certain minor objects alluded 
to in the Iliad, such as the tombs of llus, Aesyetes, 
and Myrine, the Scopie and Erineus, or the wild 
fig-tree, we ought probably not attempt to urge 
very strongly : we ate, in fact, prevented from at- 
tributing much weight to them by the drcumstance 
that the inhabitants of New Ilium, who believed that 
their town stood on the site of the ancient city, boasted 
that they could show dose to their walls time doubt- 
ful vestiges of antiquity. (Strab. xiiL p. 599.) The 
walls of Ilium are described as lofty and strong, and 
as flanked with towers ; they were fabled to have 
been built by Apollo and Poseidon (IL L 129, iL 
113, 288, iii. 153, 384, 386, vii. 452, vin. 519). 
These are the only points of the topography of Ilium 
derivable from the Homeric poems. The dty was de- 
stroyed, according to the common tradition, as already 
remarked, about B. c. 1 184; but afterwards we bear 
of a new Ilium, though we are not informed when 
and on what site it was built. Herodotus (viL 42) 
relates that Xerxes, before invading Greece, offered 
sacrifioes to Athena at Pergamum, the ancient acro- 
polis of Priam ; but this does not quite justify the 
inference that the new toflra of Ilium was then 
already in existence, and all that we can conclude 
from this passage is, that the people at that time 
entertained no doubt as to the sites of the ancient dty 
and its acropolis. Strabo (xiiL p. 601) states that 
Ilium was restored during the last dynasty of the 
Lydian kings; that is, before the subjugation of 
Western Asia by the Persians : and both Xenophon 
(HeUen. i. 1. $ 4) and Scylax (p. 35) seem to apeak 
of Ilium as a town actually existing in their days# 

u 
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U i* also oertainUto in tbe time of Alexander 
Mew Diuirdid exist, and ™ inhabited by Aeolian*. 
0tenstotftL & Arufoer. p. 671: Arrian, A*«6* i. 11. 
1 7 ; StrabJl xiii. p. 60S, .foil) Thi* Hew town, 
wbielt la distinguished by Sttabo from tbe fomons 
mdm% city was not more than 19 stadia, or less 
Hum two Englifh miles, distant from the sea, and was 
built upon the spur p# * projecting edge of Ida, 
separating tbe basins of the Soamander and Simois. 
It was at first a place of not much importance (Stiab. 
xiii. pp. 693, 60b), bat increased in tbe course of 
time, and was successively extended and embellished 
by Alexander, Lysimaohns, and Julios Caesar. 
Poring tbe Mithridatic War New Dram was taken 
by Fimbria, in b. a 66, on which occasion it suffered 
greatly. (Strah. xiii. p. 594; Appian, Mtihrid. 53; 
Liv. Epit Ixxxifi.) It is said to have been once 
destroyed before that time, by one Charidemus 
(Plat Senior. 1. ; Polyaen. Hi. 14) : bat we neither 
know when this happened, nor who this Charidemus 
was. Soils, however, favoured the town extremely, 
in consequence of which it nee, under tbe Roman 
dominion, to considerable prosperity, and enjoyed 
exemption from all taxes. (Plin. v. 33.) These were 
the advantages which the place owed to the tradition 
that it occupied the identical site of the ancient and 
holy city of Troy : for, it may here be observed, that 
n0 ancient anther of Greece or Rome ever doubted 
iika Identity of the site of Old and New llinm until 
the thne of Demetrius of Scepsis, and Strabo, who 
adoptad his view* ; and that even afterwards, the 
popular belief among the people of Ilium itself, as 
well as throughout the world generally, remained as 
firmly established as if the criticism of Demetrius 
and Strabo had never been heard of. These critics 
were led tor look for Old llinm farther inland, because 
they considered the space between New Ilium and the 
• coast for too small to have been the scene of all the 
great exploits described in the Iliad ; and, although 
they am obliged to own that not a vestige of Old 
Ilium was to be seen anywhere, yet they assumed 
that it must have been situated about 42 stadia from 
the sea-coast. They accordingly fixed upon a afOT 
which at the time bore the name of *IA ii»v 
This view, with its assumption of Old and Nri* Ilium 
aa two distinct places, does not in any. toy remove 
the difficulties which it ie intended to move ; for 
the spaee will still be found far top nanfew, not to 
mention that it demands of tbe pent what can be 
demanded only of a geographer or an historian. On 
these grounds we, in common with the.gensml belief 
of all antiquity, which has also found able advocates 
among modern critics, assume that Old fad New 
Ilium occupied the same site. The statements in 
the Iliad which appear irreconcilable with tide view 
will disappear if we bear in mind that we have to do 
with an entire! j legendary story, which is little con- 
cerned about geographical accuracy. 

Tbe site or New Ilium (according to our view, 
identical with that of Old Ilium) is acknowledged by 
all modem inquirers and travellers to be the spot 
coveted with ruins now called KumrUk , between the 
villages of Kwm-bioi, KM-fatU, and TcHbtah, 
xfittie to the. west of the last-mentioned plane, and 
nut for from the want when the Stools ooce jo ined 
Se SeameMer, fitowwho maintain that Oid Ilium 
was situated Ian deferent locality cannot, of course, 
be u nnote d to agnte tatimfroptoorisas to to actual 
ito/ft bring topMOo to to upon eny ooo spot 
agrofog In evefj particular with the poet's descrip- 
tirntTfie^tothig the nationality of tbein* 
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of Blum, we shall have to speak in the article Troas. 
(Oomjx Spohu, de Agro Trojano, Lipsiae, 1814, 8vo.; 
Rennell, Obsertmtioiu on the Topography if tea 
Plain qf Troy, London, 1614, 4to»; Chtiseul-Gouffier, 
Voyage Pittoresque de la Grice, Paris, 1890, voLiL 
p. 177, fe U.; Leake, Ana Minor , p. 276, foil; Gnt^ 
Hut. of Greece, vol i. p. 436, foil.; Eckenbmcher, 
fiber die Lage dee Homerisehm /ton, Rhein. Mua. 
Neue Folge, vol. ii. pp. 1—49, whore a very good abut 
of the district of IHon is given. See ski, Welder, 
KMne SchejfUn, vol ii. p. 1, folL; 0. Maclaren, 
Dissertation on the Topography qf the Trojan War , 
Edinburgh, 1899 ; Mauduit, Dieomrtes dans la 
Troiade , (fc., Paris & Londres, 1840.) [L.S.] 
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ILLI'BERIS (’IAAiftp/r, Ptol. ii. 4. * 11), or 
ILLI'BERI LIBERINI (PUn. Hi. 1. s. 3), one of 
the chief cities of the Turduli, in Hispania Baetica, 
between the Baetis and the coast, is identHied by 
inscriptions with Granada. It is probably the 
Elibyrge (*E \i€vpyn) of Stephanos Byzautinus. 
(Inscr. op. Grater, p. 277, No. 3 ; Florez, Esp. S. 
vol. v. p. 4 , vol. xii. p. 81 ; Mentelle, Geogr . Comp. 
Esp. Mod. p. 163 ; Coins op. Florez, Med. vol. iiL 
p. 75 ; Mionnet, vol. i. p. 15, Suppl. vol i. p.28 
Eckhel, vol i. p. 22.) [P. S.] 



oonr (nr sfaix). 

ILLTBERIS oiftlLUBEBRIS (’lAifrpli), a town 
in the country of titoticrdones, or Saldana, or Soldi, 
iu Gallia Aquitanto^ The first place that Hannibal 
came to after passing through the Eastern Pyrenees 
was IHiberis. (Liv. xxL 24.) He must have passed 
by BeUegarde. IHiberis was neqr a small river IUi- 
beris, which is south of another email stream, tbe 
Ruscino, which bad also on it a town named Rusrino. 
(Strab. p. 18g.) NWa (ii. 5) and Pliny (iii# 4) 
speak of Illibetote having once been a gnat place, 
but in their tin** bring decayed. The road in the 
Antonina Itin/ from Arelate (Arles) tbrongh the 
Pyrenees to Juncaria passes from Ruscino (CasteU 
HousiUon) to Ad Centuriones, and omits Ulibaris; 
but the Table places IHiberis between Ruscino and 
Ad Centenarium, which is the same place as tha 
Ad Centuriones of the Itin. [Csmturiombb. Ab. 1 
Illiberii is Eke, on the river Tech. 

IHiberis or DHberris is an Iberian name. There 
is another place, CUmberris, on the GaBic rite d 
tiie Pyrenees, which has the same termination. 
[AcracL] It is said that herri, in the 3mm 
means « a town." The site cf IU&eris is fixed at 
Eke tyr the Itina,; and we ind aa of 
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tin BUM Efaa in the foot that either the name of 
HUberis wee changed to Helena or Elena, or Helena 
waa a camp or station near It Odnstane was mun- 
dend hr Msgneatius 41 not far from the Hiepamae, 
in a oasfernm named Helena.” (Eutrop. x. 9.) Vic 
torts Epitome (c. 41) describes Helena as a town 
tott near to the Pyrenees and ZoeSmue has the 
■mm {U, 49 ; and Orosius, viL 29). It is said by 
some writers that Helena Was so named after the 
place was restored by Constantine's mother Helena, 
or by Constantine, or by some of his children; bat 
the ertdence of this is not given. The river of Dli- 
beris is the Tirana of Mela, end Tnotnc of Pliny, 
now the Tech. In the test of Ptolemy (il 10) the 
name of the river is written IUerie. 

Some geographers have supposed Illiberis to be 
CoUiomre. near Port Feadrs, which is a plain mis- 
take. ml] 

- ILLICI. ftuoL] 

ILLI'PULA. [IupwjJ] 

ILUTURGIS, ILITURGIS, or ILITUBGI (pro- 
bably the 'Iknpyto of PtoL IL 4. g 9, as well as the 
’Uovpyria of Polybius, op. Steph. B. *.v., and the 
lAvpyia of Appiaa, Hiop. 32 : Elk. Hlorgitanl), 
a considerable city of Hispania Booties, situated on 
a steep rook on the N. side of the Baetis, on the 
road from Cordoba to Castnlo, 20 M. P. from the 
latter, and five days’ march from Carthago Nova. 
In the Second Pasta War it went over to the 
Homans, like its neighbours, Castulo and Menteaa, 
and endured two sieges by the Carthaginians, both 
of whiclf were raised; but, upon the overthrow of 
the two Scipios, the people of Uliturgis and Castnlo 
revolted to the Carthaginians, the former adding to 
their treason the crime of betraying and putting to 
death the Romans who had fled to them for refoge. 
At least such is the Roman version of their offence, 
for winch a truly Roman vengeance was taken by 
Publius Seipio, B.C. 206. After a defence, such as 
might be expected when despair of mercy was added 
to national fortitude, the city was stormed and burnt 
over the slaughtered corpses of all its inhabitants, 
children and women as well as men. (Liv. xxiii. 49, 
xxiv. 41, xxvi. 17, 41, xxviii. 19, 20.) Ten years 
later it had recovered sufficiently to be again besieged 
by the Romans, and taken with the slaughter of aU 
ita adult male population. (Liv. xxxiv. 10.) Under 
the Roman empire it was a conaiderabie city, with 
the surname of Fobcjm Juuum. Its site is believed 
to have been in the neighbourhood of Andujar, 
where the church of S. Potenciana now stands, (/eta. 
Art. p. 403 ; Plin. iii. 1. a. 3 ; Priadan. vi. p. 682, 
ed. Putsch; Morales, Artu). p. 56, b.; Mentelle, 
Em* Mod. p. 183 ; Laborde, Itm. vuL ii. p. 113 ; 
FUxro, Etp. S. voL xiL p. 369 ; Coins, op. Fiona, 
Med. ypL iii. p. 81 ; Mionnet, voL i p. 16 ; Sestini, 
p. Eekhel, vol. L p. 23 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pk 1. 

ILL^BCO or ILURCO, a town in the W. part 
of Hispania Baetioa, near Pmoo, on the river Cta- 
**»■ (Inecr. op. Grater, pp. 235, 406 ; Muratori, 
p. 1051, Noe. 2, 3 ; Fiona, Etp. S. vol xii. p. 98 ; 
Coma, op. Fiona, Mod. cfe vol iL p. 472 ; 
Mionnet, voL i. p. 17; Sestini, Mod. loo. p. 57; 
Eekhel, vnL i. p. 23.) [P.S.1 
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CUX^li, HMt Ft. tt; Polyb. Hi. 18; Strub. H. 
pp. 106, 123, 129, vli. p. 317 ; Dficnya. Per. 96} 
Herotfian, vi. 7; Apolfed. IL 1. $ 8; PtoL viii 7. 
{ l), but the more ancient writert usually employ 
the name cf the people, ol sot (b rob *IAXc- 
plou, Herdd. i. 196, iv. 49; Scyi pp. 7, 10). The 
name lLLTMA(TXAipfo)very rarely ocean. (Stegfo 
B. o. o.; Prop. i. 8. 2.) By the Latin wnftace it 
generally went under the name of “Hlyricfu*" 
(Case. B. G. ii. 35, iii. 7* Van*. J2.J2.iL 10. § 7; 
Oic. ad AU. x. 6; Liv. xliv. 18, 96; Ovid, TrUL L 
3. 121; Mela, it 3. $ 18; Tec. Am. L 5, 46, il 
44, 53, HioL i. 2, 9, 76; Flor. L 18, iv. 2; Just 
viL 2; Suet. T%b. 16; Veil P&kvjfc 109), and the 
general assent of geographers has given eumney to 
this form. * 

2. Extent md Limits. — The Roman Riyrtcum 
was of very different extent from the IUyris or ol 
TAA^pmi of the Greeks, and was itself not the same 
at all times, but must be considered simply as an 
artificial and geomaphical expnsstan for the bor- 
derers who occupied the E. coast of the Adriatic, 
from the junction of that gulf with the Ionic sea, to 
the estuaries of the river PC. The earliest writer 
who has left any account of the peoples inhabiting 
this oosst is Scylax; according to whom (c. 19 — 27) 
the Illyrians, properly to called (for the Libnrnian* 
and Istrians beyond them are excluded), occupy the 
sea-coast from Liburnia to the Ohaomana of Spins. 
The Bulini were the northernmoat of these tribes, and 
theAmantini the aouthemmort. Herodotus (L 196) 
includes under the name, the Heneti or Veneti, who 
lived at the head of the gulf; in another passage (iv. 
49) he places the Illyrians on the tributary streams 
of the Morava in Sarvia. 

It is evident that the Gallic invasions, of which 
there are several traditions, threw the whole of these 
districts and their tribes into such confusion, that it 
is impossible to harmonise the statements of the 
Periplus of Scylax, or the for later Scyumus of 
Chios, with the descriptions in Strabo and the Roman 
historians. 

In consequence of this immigration of the Gauls, 
Appian has confounded together Gauls, Thracians, 
Paeonians, and Illyrians. A legend which he records 
(JUyr. 1) makes Celtna, Ulyriua, and Gala, to have 
been throe brothers, the sons of the Cyclops Poly- 
phemus, and is grounded probably on the inter- 
mixture of Celtic tribes (the Boii, the Scordisci, and 
the Tanrisd) among the Illyrians: the Iapodee, a 
tribe on the borders of {stria, are described by Strabo 
(iv. p. 143) as half Celts, half Illyrians. On a 
rough estimate, it may be said that, in the earliest 
turns, Dlyricnm was the coast between the Naro 
(Neretea) and the Drilo (Drw), bounded on the E. 
by the Trihalli. At a later period it comprised all 
tbs various tribes from the Celtic Taurisci to the 
Spirals and Macedonians, and eastward as for aa 
Moeaia, including the Veneti, Pannoniana, Dalma- 
tians, Dardani, Antariatae, and many otherk This 
is Hlyrtaum in iu most extended meaning in the 
ancient writers till the 2nd century of the Christian 
era: as, for instance, in Strabo (vii. pp. 313— 319), 
during the reign of Augustus, and in Tacitus (HioL 
L 2, 9, 76, H. 86; comp. Joeeph. B. J. IL 16> in his 
aoooontof the civil wars which preceded the foil of 
Jerusalem. When the boundary of Rome reached to 
the Dumbe, the 41 Blyricus Umm* (as St iadarig- 
oated In the 44 Scriptorea Historian Auguatae”), or 
“Illyrian frontier,* comprised the fofiowmg pro- 
vinces:— Noricum, Pannonia Superior, fmmm 
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Inferior, Moeeia Superior, Mori* Inferior, Dacia, and 
TjWaoe. Tfaia 611% continued till the time of 
CauUntiao, who fevered from It Lower Moeeia and 
TK% bat added to it Igscedraiap Thessaly, Achria, 
OH and New Epirus^ Preevalltana, end Crete. At 
tills period it wss one of the four met divisions of 
.fM Raman empire under a w Praafcctos Preetorio” 
% Hie in tide sigrifioatira thet it le need by the 
Inter writers, such es Sbxtu* Rufus, the u Auctor 
Ifotitirii Dignitatem Imperil” Zorimua, Jo m an des , 
end ethers. At the final division of the Roman em- 
pfae, the so-called wfUyrionm Orientals,” containing 
■he provinces of Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, Hellas, 
Rnr Epirus, Crate, and Praevalitana,was incorporated 
ymk the Lower Empire; while “ Illyricam Occi- 
dental” wee united with Rome, end embraced No- 
ricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Savia, and Valeria 
Sipeneia. 

A. Iutrib Barbara or Bomaha, was separated 
from Istria by the small river Arsia (Area), and 
hounded S. and E. by the Drib, and an the N. by 
the Revue; consequently it is represented now by 
pert of Croatia, ell Dalmatia, the Herzegovina, 
Mmi*»Negro } nearly all /forma, and part of Albania, 

Illyria Romans was divided into three districts, the 
northern of which was Iapydia, extending & as far 
as the Tedanius (Zermagna); the strip of land ex- 
tending from the Arris to the Titiua (La KerJed) 
was called LiBurkia, or the whole of the north of 
What was once Venetian Dalmatia; the territory of 
the Dalmatak was at first comprehended between 
the Naro and the Tilarus or Nestns: it then ex- 
tended to the Titius. A list of the towns will be 
frwnd under the sevoral heads of Iapydia, Li- 
BtnuriA, f&id Dalmatia. 

H Illybis Graeca, which was called in later 
'times Epirus Nova, extended from the river Drib 

the SR., up to the Qeriunian mountains, which 
separated It from Epirus Proper. On the N. it was 
branded by the Roman IUyricum and Mount Soor- 
4u*> en the W. by the Ionian sea, on the S. by Epirus, 
and on the E. by Macedonia; comprehending, there- 
fi we, nearly the whole of modem Albania. Next to 
the frontier of Chaonia is the small town of Aman- 
tka, and the people of the Amantiaks and Bul- 
iaohrs. They are followed by the Taulantii, 
who occupied the country N. of the Aous — the 
mat river of & Macedonia, which rises in Mount 
Lacmon, and discharges itself into the Adriatic — as 
for es Epldamnus. The chief towns of this country 
wen Afollqbia, and Efxdamxus or Dykkha- 
ofllfTSf* In the interior, near the Macedonian fron- 
tier, thee* is* ccnaidembb bke, Lacus Lyoiixvitis, 
from which the Drib issues. Ever since the middle 
ages there has existed in this part the town of 
Achrida, which has been supposed to be the ancient 
Lycrridus, and was the capital of the Bulgarian 
empire, when it extended from the Euxine us far as 
the interior of AetoKa, and comprised S. Ulyncnm, 
Epirus, Aearuauia, AetoKa, and a port of Thessaly. 
During the Roman period the Dassaretae dwelt 
tberfe; the neighbouring country was occupied by 
the Ajjtariatae, who are said to have been drivra 
from their country in the time of Caasander, whan 
they removed as fugitives with their women and 
ehUdien into Macedonia. The Ardiaei and Par- 
too on dwelt N. of the Autariatae, though not at 
the same time, but-enly daring the Roman period. 
Soodra (Scutari), in later times the capital of 
PraevaBtana, was unknown during the flourishing 
period of Grecian histoiy, and more properly belongs 
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to Rernen lUjricum; as Lfasus, which was ritffsted 
Rdr the month of the Dribs fixed «ra fiy tbs 
Romans as the border town of the Ifynans in the 
&, beyond which they were not allowed to mil with 
their privateers. Internal communication in this 
IUyricum was kept up by the Via Gab&aviA or 
Egnatia, the groat line which oonfieoteA Rely and 
the East — Boioe, Constantinople, and Jerusalem. 
A road of such importance, aa Colonel Leake re- 
marks (North, Grme, vol iiL p. 6U), and on 
which the distance had been marked with mile- 
stones flora after the Roman conquest of Macedonia, 
we may believe to have been kept an the beet order 
as long as Roms was the centre of a vigorous au- 
thority; but it probably shared the fate of many 
other groat establishments in the decline of the 
empire, and especially when it became aa much the 
concern of the Bysantine as of the Roman govern- 
ment. This foot accounts for the discrepancies in 
the Itineraries ; for though Lychnidus, Heracbia, 
and Edessa, still continued, aa on the Candavian 
Way described by 1 Polybius (ap. Strab. vii. pp. 362, 
323), to be the three principal points between Dyr- 
rhaebium and Thesaulonica (nature, in fact, having 
strongly drawn that line in the valley of the Ge- 
nusus), there appears to have been a choice of routes 
over the ridges which contained the boundaries of 
IUyricum and Macedonia. By comparing the An- 
tonine Itinerary, the Peutingerian Table, and the 
Jerusalem Itinerary, the following account of stations 
in IUyricum is obtained: — 

Dyrrhachium or Apollonia. 

Clodiana 
Scampae 
Trajectus Genusi 
Ad Dfamara 
Gandavia - 
Tree Tabernae 
Pons Servilii et Claudanum 
Patme 




Skwnbi. 
Elbasean. 
Shumbi river* 


ThoDrinalStruga. 


Lychnidus r Akridka. 

Brucida - Prespa. 

Scirtiana - 
Castra 
Nicaea 

Heracleia - 

3. Physical Geography .— The Illyrian range of 
mountains, which traverses Dalmatia under the name 
of Mount Prolog, and partly under other names 
(Mods Albius, Bsbiue), branches off in Camiola 
from the Julian Alps, and then, at a considerable 
distance from the sea, stretches towards Venetia, 
approaches the sea beyond Aquileia near Trieste, and 
forma Istria. After passing through Istria as a lofty 
mountain, though not reaching the snow line, and 
traversing Dalmatia, which it separates from Bosnia, 
it extendi into Albania . It is a limestone range, 
and, like most mountains belonging to that form- 
ation, much broken up; hence the bold and pic- 
turesque coast runs out into many promontories, and 
is flanked by numerous islands. 

These islands appear to have originated on tlie 
breaking up of the lower grounds by some violent 
action, leaving their limestone summits above water. 
From the salient position of the promontory termi- 
nating in Punia della Plomca, they are divided into 
two distinct groups, which the Greek geographers 
caUed Aamriom tad Liburhidxs. They trend 
NW. and SE., greatly longer than broad, and form 
various fine channels, caUed u canals," and named 
from the nearest adjacent island : these bring bold 
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with scarcely * hidden danger, give ships a secure t.dtofcm of Grecian toss, mile ton acquainted, 
MMiagB m, Chmik f 0*w,L%u$i*, 8a+' with Hellenic fata* and legends, as may be seen by 

(AbsyrtidesX abound with toil bones. Tin the to of Cadmus and Wmmm^ from whom the 
taw4ffett!* tf toe tondrappearft to be the setae chieft of the Illyrian Bto i to y o torf to trace 
conglomerate with toe of Gibralkr, Congo, sad their descent. {Comp. Grcrte,H«4 qf Gr*re,voLiv. 
other {tool is the Mediterranean. The Ubundan pp. 1— TO, end' the authorities quoted toras&b 
group {fisfapv&n . ftoi Stnb. a p. 124, t& whieh may he added, Wfifctom, WHil 
ip. &£ 317j ^Itofitoe Intoe/ Plin. ill. 90), Mfontmgro, vol. L pp. M X F. NdgefoM* 
ItssA (Grorea), Brattia ( Jtossa), laSA(Lttea), Die Snddamm, Lriprig^pWl* Hkbufcr; Aset an 
MfiLrrA (Jfefodb), Coboyra Nigba (CWto), Etoa. and Qeog. vol L pfk 297—314; Smyth, 
Pharos (Atony and OlYhta (Solta), here good The Medtorramm, pp. 40—44; Hahn, Atom* 
ports, but an hifly supplied with drinkable water, tische Sfuto, Wien, 1854.) ® 

end are not forto The mountainous tract, though 4. Race and National is ; 

industriously cultivated towards the Shorn, is for to town either of the lengm^ristoto 
the most part, as in the days of Strabo (L c.), Illyrians, by which tor mbs may H ascertained, 
wild, rugged, and barren. The want of water and The most accurate among the ancient writobaveal- 
the arid soil make Dalmatia unfit for agriculture; waysdistinguitothemreai^ 
and therefore of old, this circumstance, coupled with of notions, ton both the Thradansand Epirote, 
the excellency and number of the harbours, made the Tbs ancient Illyrians am unquestionably the an- 
natives more known for piracy than for commercial castors of the people generally known in Europe by 
enterprise. A principal feature of the whole range the name Albamans, but who me called by the 
is that called Monte-Negro ( Curnagora), consisting Turks M Anttute,* and by themselves “ Skipetarea," 
chiefly of the cretaceous or Mediterranean limestone, which means in their^ language * mountaineers," or 
so extensively developed from the Alps to the Archi- <* dwellers on ricks,” and inhibit the greater part 
pelago, and remarkable for its craggy character, of ancient fflyncum and Epirus. They have a pe- 
The general height Is shoot 3000 foet, with a few <mlkr language, and constitute a particular race, 
higher summits, end the Mopes are gentle in the which is very distinct ton the Slavonian inhabit- 
direction of the incKnatinp of the “ strata,” with anti who border On them towmris the N. , The in- 
precipices at the outcroppinga, which give a fine dents, as has been observed, distinguished the Il- 
variety to the scenery. lyrians tor thfrEpirote, and have given no intima- 

Theie is no sign of volcanic action in Dalmatia; liens that they were in anyway connected. But 
and the Nympbaeum near Apullonia, celebrated for the Albanians, who inhabit both Iflyrieum and 
the flames that rose continually from it, has probably Epirus, are one people, whose language is only varied 
no reference to anything of a volcanic nature, but & by slight modifications of dialect The Illyrians 
connected with the beds of asphaltum, or mineral appear to have been pressed southwards by Slavonian 
pitch, which occur in great abundance in the num- hordes, who settled m Dalmatia. Driven Out ton 
mulitic limestone of Albania. their old territories, they extended themselves to- 

The coast of what is now called Middle Albania , wards the S., where they now inhabit many districts 
or the Illyrian territory, N. of Epirus, is, especially which never bekmged to them in former times, and 
in its N. portion, of moderate height, and in some have swallowed up the Epirote, and extinguished 
places even low and unwholesome, as for at Aulon their language. According to Schaforik (tor. Alt , 
( Valona or Avtona), where it suddenly becomes voL L p. 91) the modem Albanian population is 
rugged and mountainous, with precipitous difls 1,200,000. 

descending rapidly towards the sea. This is the Ptolemy is the earliest writer in whose works the 
Khimara range, upwards of 4000 feet high, dreaded name of the Albanians has been distinctly recognised, 
by ancient mariners as the Acro-Ceraunian promon- He mentions (iiL 13. § 23) a tribe called Albaki 
tory. The interior of this territory was much so- ('AAfovof) and a town Alrahopous (*AAfo» 
perior to N. IUyrioum in productiveness; though toroAit), in the region lying to the E. of the Ionian 
mountainous, it has more valleys and open plains for sea ; and ton the names of places with which 
cultivation. The sea-ports of Epidamxms and Apol- Albanopolis is connected, it appears clearly to have 
Ionia introduced the luxuries of wine and oil to the been in the S. part of the Illyrian territory, and in 
barbarians; whose chiefs learnt also to value the modem Albania. There are no means of forming a 
woven fabrics, the polished and carved metallic coqjeciure how the name of this obscure tribe came 
work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery which to be extended to so considerable a nation. The 
was furnished them by Grecian artisans. Salt fish, latest work upon the Albanian language is that of 
and, what was of more importance to the inland re- F. Bitter von Xylander (Die Sprache tfcr Atixmettn 
sidents on lakes like that of Lychnidua, salt itself, odor Skkipelarm, 1835), who has elucidated this 
was imported. In return they supplied the Greeks subject, and established the principal facts upon a 
with those precious commodities, cattle and slaves, firm barns. An account of the positions at which 
Silver mines were also worked at Dahastium. Xylander arrived will be found in Prichard {The 
Wax «nd honey were probably articles of export ; Physical History of Mankind, vol. iii. pp. 477— 
and it is a proof that the natural products of II- 482). 

lyna were carefully sought out, when we find a As the Dalmatian Slaves have adopted the name 
species of iris peculiar to the country collected and Illyrians, the Slavonian language spoken in Dalmatia, 
sent to Corinth, where its root was employed to give especially at fiagusa, is also billed Illyrian $ and 
the special flavour to a celebrated kind of aromatic this designation has acquired gtoral currency ; but 
unguent. Grecian commerce and intercourse not it must always be remembered that the ancient 
only tended to civilise the S. Illyrians beyond their Illyrians were in no way connected with the Slave 
northern brethren, who shared with the Thracian races* In the practice of tattooing their bodies, and 
trmes the custom of tattooing their bodies and of \ offering human sacrifices, the Illyrians resembled the 
offimng human sacrifices; but through the intro- 1 Thracians (Strab. vii. p. 315; Herod, v. 6) : the 
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tsgejed by tW women, whose lives, in 
>oe, he describes as highly licentious. The 
... like the modem Altaian Skfoetar, was 
i reedy to fight for hixe ; and iwebad to battle, 

g only the instigation of hta own love of figbt- 

%, nr vengeance* or love of blood, nr craving for 
Water. Brt as sora as the feeling was satisfied, or over- 
came by fear, his rapid and impetnoqs rush was suc- 
ceeded tar an equally rapid retreat or flight (Comp. 
Crete, But qfGreea a, voL vi. p. 609.) They did 
hot fight in the pbatann, nor were they merely 
+ 1 X 0 I s they rather formed an intermediate class 
between them and the phalanx, Thor arms were 
Short spears and light javelins and shields (“pel- 
tsetse”); the chief weapon, however, was the 
jtdxiupa, or Albanian knife. Dr. Arnold has re- 
marked {But. qf Borne, vol. i. p. 495),—“ The 
eastern coast of the Adriatic is one of those ill-feted 
portions of the earth which, though placed in imme- 
diate contact with civilisation, have remained per- 

S ly barbarian.” Bat Scymnus of Chios (comp. 
1, voL iii. p. 477), writing of the Illyrians 
a century before the Christian era, calls them 
** a religious people, just and kind to strangers, 
loving to be liberal, and desiring to live orderly and 
sd>eriy” After the Roman conquest, and during ita 
dprinwn, they were aa civilised as most other 
gmlm reclaimed from barbarism. The emperor 
Pkdetian and St Jerome were both Illyrians. And 
tiff palace at Spalata is the earliest existing spe- 
cimen of the legitimate combination of the round 
ardl and. the column; and the modern history of the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic begins with the rela- 
tione mtahtished by Hersclius with the Serbs or 
% Staves, who moved down from the Carpathians 
into the provinces between the Adriatic and the 
Danube. The states which they constituted were 
of considerable weight in the history of Europe, and 
the kingdoms, or ha nn a t s, of Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, 
Banda, and Dalmatia, occupied for some centuries a 
political position very like that now held by tbs 
secondary monarchical stales of the present day. 
The people of Narenta, who had a republican form 
qf government, once disputed the sway of the 
Adriatic with the Venetians ; Bagusa, which sent 
her Argosies (Begoeiee) to every coast, never once 
succumbed to the winged Lion of St. Mark; and for 
acme time it teemed probable that the Servian 


colonies established by Heredias were likely to take 
a prominent port in advancing the progress of Eu- 
ropean civilisation. (Comp. Finlay, Greece under the 
Bomaru, p. 409.) 

5. History v — The Dlyriana do not appear in history 
before the Peloponnesian War, when Brasidas and 
Perdiocaa retreated before them, and the Illyrians, 
for the first time, probably, had to encounter Grecian 
troops. (Thuc. w. 124 — 128.) Nothing is heard of 
these barbarians afterwards, till the time of Philip 
of Macedon, by whose vigour and energy their in- 
cuniona were first rep r ess ed , and their country par- 
tial jy conquered. iWr collision with the Mace- 
donians appeals to have risen under the following 
circumstances. Daring the 4th century before Christ 
a large imndjgration of Gallic tribes from the west- 
ward was taking place, invading the territory of the 
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more nerthsrly XUyrtaM, and driving them ftuther 
to the south. Undar Baidylie the Unfoas, who 
had formed themselves into a kingdom, the estate ei 
*hfeh omari he tram*, hadrtonded idmSSm 


the towns, vifegm, and pMpaofW. Macedonia 
/Diod. xri.4| Thsammp. Fr* 3fo jL Didst* j Oie. 
tie Qf. ii. U ; Phot ML* 589, ad. Mker; Iiban. 
Orat xxvfii. p*63fi> As soon astbe young Philip 


i hereditaiy enesties b. c. 360, and pushed his efco- 
! ossees so vigorously, as to reduce to subjection all 
the tribes to the E. of Iyohmdue. (Comp. Grate, 
But qf G reec e, vol xi pp. 802—604.) A state 
was formed the nested of which was probably near 
Bagusa, but the red Diyxtan pirates with whom the 
Banana came in collision, must haae occupied the 
N. of Dalmatia. Bhodee waa rtffl a lnwifrm power; 
but by »,o. 238 the IUyriana'had beoamefortstfoMe 
in the Adriatic, savaging the coasts, and dlatarbiug 
the navigation of the allies of the Banana. Envoys 
were sent to Teuta, the queen of the Illyrians, 
demanding reparation she replied, that piracy was 
the habit of taw people, and finally had the envoys 
murdered. (Palyb. fi* 8; Apptan, IUnr. 7; Zanar. 
viiL 19 ; comp. PUn. xxxiv. 11.) A Roman army 
for the flirt time crossed the Ionian gulf, and con- 
cluded a peace with the IQyrians upon honourable 
terms, while the Greek states of Coroyzm, ApoDaota, 
and Epidamnua, received their liberty as a gift from 
Borne. 

On the death of Teuta, the traitor Demetrius of 
Pharoa made himself guardian of Pinena, son of 
Agron, and usurped the chief authority in Ulyri- 
oum : thinking that the Romans wire too much os- 
gaged in the Gallic warn, ha ventured on several 
piratical acta. This tad to the Bemud Illyrian War, 
b.o* 219, which resulted 4* the satanriirion if the 
whole of IUyrioum* Demetrius fled to Meradnnii, 
and Pineos was restored to hta kingdom. (PolytaiiL 
16,18; Uv. xxil 33; App. J%r. 7, 8; Flor.ii.5; 
Dion Cam. xudv. 46, 161 ; Zanar. viiL 20.) Pineua 
waa m mmded by his unde Soodilaidae, and 
Scerditajtem by hie son Pleuretna, who, for hie 
fidelity to the Roman cause during the Macedonian 
War, waa rewarded at the peace of 196 by the addi- 
tion to his territories of Lychnidus and theParthini, 
Which had before belonged In Macedonia (Pdyh. 
Wviii. 80, xxL 9, xxil 4; Liv. xxxh 28, xxxii. 
34.) In the reign of Gentins, ' the test king of 
lllyricum, the Dalmatee revolted, B. o. 180 ; and 
the praetor L. Anicius, entering IDyricum, finished 
the war within thirty days, by taking the capital 
Soodra (Scutari), into which Gentiua had thrown 
himself, a. a 168. (Pdyb. xxx. 13; Uv. xliv. 30 
—32, xlv. 43; Apptan, IUyr. 9; Entrap, tv. 6.) 
lllyricum, which was divided into three parts, be- 
came annexed to Rome. (Uv. xlv. 26.) The his- 
tory of the Roman wan with Dalmatia, Iafydia, 
and Libukmia, is given under those heads. 

In n. o. 27 IUyrioum was under the rota of a 
proconsul appointed by the senate (Dion Casa. liii. 
12); but the frequent attempts of the people to re- 
cover their liberty showed the necessity of main- 
taining a strong force in the country ; and in n. a 
11 (Dion Cass. Uv. 34) it waa made an imperial 
province, with P. Cornelius DotabeUa for “ legates ” 
(“ leg. pro. pr.,” Orelli, Tutor . no. 2365, comp, no, 
3128; Tac. Biot ii. 86; Marquardt, in Becker’s 
Bonk Alt. vol iii. pt i. pp. 110—115). A huge 
region, extending far inhmd towards the valley of 
the Save and the Brave, contained bedim of eoidloy, 
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who were stationed in ti» strong links of the fibrin 
of military p M wftttfc was scattered itoDg the 
frontier of tnd Dtaabe Inscriptions «xe extent 
on which tita ***** of i* «w$ti4on by the m 
and Itth bgfett eta still bn teed. (Ofelli, nm. 
8469, 8558, 4995,4896; tamp. Joseph. B. J, ii. 
16$ Tee. Am iv. 5, But tt. 11. 65.) There Wu 
at that time no seat Of government or capital $ but 
the province wee divided into regions celled * ean- 
teufcu*;* ewoh region, of which there worn three, 
nemed from the towns of Scabdoha, Saloha, end 
Nawosta, was subdivided into numerous M decu- 
rie*.* Thus the M conventus" of Sultan had 882 
« deeartoe." (PHn. ilL 96.) LtfmaA, Saloka, 
Kaboka, mid Ewdatjbus, were Homan * cotenise;" 
ApolloKia and Corotba, u civitates libemo.” 
(Aprita, Tltyr. 8 ; Polyh. fl. 11.) The jurisdiction 
of the M pro-praetor, or * legstus,” does net appear 
to have extended throughout the whole of IHyritaih, 
but merely over the maiithqe portion. The inland 
district either had its own governor, or wee under 
the prnfect of Pannonla. Salona in later times be- 
carae the capital of the province (Protap. B. (7.1.1b; 
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the West wtmkhhswe beta to* to the Greek*. 
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nwHne, in hit pita Ibr riammaertbiag the reregta 
of the wden .»«*■<«*■ df n NUte. wfW trtl we 
wMe Interior of the r^Wnr, Mm the tf 

Istria to the territory ookmbs 

of the fibrin or W. Slates. Prab the eMtiemot of 
the Servian SUvonkna within the bounds fifths 
empire we nm therefore da % a» has bfen add 
above, the earlbst eucrtaehmwto ef Itelflvrita «r, 
Albanian mot on the Heflemc population of 
mmu* i&e singular events wxmn eeocwreu m me 
reign of Beradlna are not among the least off the 
elements which hare gone to make up tht oos^ 
dition of the modern Qreek Ratio*. 

ILOROI. rauocEOCA,! 

IEU'CIA. fOnsrtAiiLl 

ILURATUM (TAsdpover, PtoL til 6. « 6* M 
town in the interior of the Tsurie Qmwsme, *£ 
bafaly eomewhat to the H. of Kafa. ffcB.JJ 
ILUBCA'ONES [IwauurfS/T 
1LURC1S. rOBAocuiuns.] 4 
ILUBGElA,lLtJBQ18. [lLUTunotS.1 
ILtTWQETAE. f ItmnouTBs.) 

Hierodes), and the gorernar was' styled M praeeea.”^ 1LURO, in GaUii Aquiunb, b pkoed fay the 
(Orelli, nos. 1098, 8599.) The meet notable dif Antonins on the Mid from fanmUnigiSlm to 
these were Dkm Cassius the historian, mid hia fsthff | Spain, to ~ 4 

Oasaius Anronianus. 

The warlike youth off Pamwnia and Dalmatia 
afforded an inexhaustible supply off recruits to the 
legions stationed en the banks of the Danube ; and 
the peasants of lllyricum, who had already given 
Claudius, AmeUan, and Probes to the%&ikmg em- 
pire, achieved the work of rescuing it by the eleva- 
tion of Diocletian and Maximian to the imperial 
purple. (Comp. Gibbon, o. xiii.) 

After the final division off the empire, MsreeUinos, 

“ Patrician of the West," occupied the maritime 
portion of W. Ulyrioum, and built a fleet which 
claimed the dominion of the Adriatic. [Dalma- 
tia.] E. Ulyrioum appears to have suffered so 
much from the hostilities of the Goths and the op- 
pressions of Alarie, who was declared, a. d. 898, 
its master-general (comp, dandies, m Entrop. ii. 

216, <fc Bell Get. 585), that there is a law of 
Theodosius 1L which exempts the cities of lllyricum 
fafcn contributing towards the expenses of the public 
spectacle* at Constantinople, (Theod. cod. x. tit 8. 
a. 7.) But though suffering from tliese inroads, 
casual encounters often showed that the people were 
not destitute of courage and military skill Attila 
himself, the terror of both Goths and Homans, was 
defeated before the town of Astana, a frontier for- 
tress of Ulyrioum. (Prisons, p. 148, ed. Bonn; 
comp. Gibbon, c. xxxlv.; Finlay, Greses under (fas 
Romms, p. 903 ) The coasts of lllyrionm were 
considered of great importance to the court of Con- 
stantinople. The rich produoe transported by the 
caravans which reached the N. shores of the Black 
Sea, was then conveyed to Constantinople to be dis- 
tributed through W. Europe. Under these circum- 
stances, it *as of the utmost consequence to defend 
the two points of Thesealonica and Dyrrhachium, 
the two cities which commanded the extremities of 
the usual road between Constantinople and the 
Adriatic. (Tafel, ds Thessolonica, p. 221; Hull- 
man, Geschich. des Bymmtuchm Bandels, p. 76.) 

The open country was abandoned to the Avan and 
the E. Slaves, who made permanent settlements 
even to the & of the Via Egnatia $ but none of 
these settlements were allowed to interfere with the 
lines of cammunioation, without which the trade of 


is between Aspriuoit {AfiPAuroxl tad Benehannum. 
The modem alto of Uuro b O&ron, which 3s the 
aaibe name. OUron is in the department of Books 
Pyrenees, at the junction of the Goat fine, the 
river of A ep ah fc a, and the Gam dOsams, Much by 
ffaftir nmon form the Gam dOUro*. 1km b the 
name in theta parts for the river-valleys «f pto Py- 
renees. In the Notitia of Gallia, Dure b the QtVitas 
EUoronensium. The place was a bishop's, me from 
the commencement of the sixth century. [G, U 

FLUBO. 1. (Alord), a dty of Baetica, ritoatsd 
on a hill (Inscr. cm. Carter, Trwsds, p.161 $ Ukact 
vtd.ii.pt 1. p.858.) 

2. [LakStahi.] [P.S.] 

IL1TZA (rdlAcofa), a town in Phrygia Pte*- 
tbna, which b mentioned only in very hoe writers, 
and b probably the same as Aludda in the Table of 
Peutinger ; in which case It was situated between 
Sebasto and Acmonia, 25 Homan mfles to the east off 
the latter town. It was the see of a Christian 
bishop. (HlerocL p. 667: CtmciL Constih at in. p. 
584.) [L. S.] 

1LVA ('lAenfia, Ptol: Eto»), called by the Greeks 
Akthalka (AMbMo, Stmb., Dfaxl; AlfldXtta, Ps. 
Arist, Philist tgt>. Stopk. 3.), an bland in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, lying off the coast of Etruria, oppo- 
site to the headland and city of Popnloniom. It 
b much the meat Important of the blinds in thb 
sea, situated between Cornea and the mainland, 
being about 18 miles in length, and 12 in its 
greatest breadth. Its outline b extremely irregular, 
the mountains which compose it, and which rise in 
some parts to a height of above 3000 feet, being 
indented by deep gulfe and inlets, bo that its breadth 
in some places does not exceed 3 miles. Its circuit 
b greatly overstated by Pliny at 100 Roman miles: 
the same author gives its distance from Popu- 
lonium at 10 miles, which b just about correct; 
but the.width of the strait which separates it from 
the nearest print of the mainland (near Piombmo) 
does not much exceed 6, though estimated by 
Diodorus as 100 stadb (12} miles), and by Strabo, 
through an enormous ' error, at not less than 300 
stadia. (Strab. v. p. 223; Diod. v. 13; Plin. iii. 6. 
a. 19 ; Mel ii. 7. § 19; Scyl. p. 2. § 6$ April. Rhod. 
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Ik 654.) Hre was calibrated in ancient times, u 
m qw Jl at the ftm Ik day, for its 'iron mines; 
ijteewew probably worked from areiy early P«i®* 
hT4he Tyrrhenian* of the opposite coopt, and man 
fllruady notioed by Hecatoeus, who called tbs island 
AMtef; indeed, its Greek name was generally »- 
juried Si derived from the smoke (aiMAij) of the 
numerous furnaces employed in smelting the iron. 
Glad* v. 13; Steph. B. s. e.) In the thus of Strabo, 
Mower, the iron ore was no longer smelted in the 
'jatend itself, the want of fuel compelling the inha- 
tttehte (as it does at tho present day) to transport 
Idle me to the opposite mainland, where it wee 
ftowlted and wrought so as to bp fitted for com- 
inercUl purposes. The unfailing abundance of the 
ore (alluded to by Virgil In the line 
t “ Insula inexhaustis Ghalybum generoea metaDis") 

led to the notion that it grew again as fast as it 
was extracted from the mines. It had also the 
advantage of being jextraoted with great facility, as 
it ia not sunk deep beneath the earth, but forms 
* hill or mountain mass of solid ore. (Staab. /. c.; 
Died. Ic.; Vug. At n. x. 174; Plin. iii. 6. s. 12, 
xxxfrjl4. e. 41 ; Pseud. de Mirab. 95; Butil. 
/tin. f 351—356; Sil. Ital. viil 616 .) The mines, 
which are still extensively worked, are situated at a 
pl|p called Rio y near the £. coast of the island; 
trey exhibit in many cases unequivocal evidence of 
the ancient workings. 

The holy mention of Ilva that occurs in histoiy 
Is in B. c. 453, whan we learn from Diodorus that 
it was ravaged by a Syraonsan fleet under Phayllus, 
in revenge for the piratical expeditions of the Tyr- 
rhenians. Phayllus having effected but little, a 
—C o ed fleet wee sent under Apelles, who is said to 
have made himself master of the island; but it 
certainly did 'not remain subject to Syracuse. (Diod. 
wL 88.) The name is again incidentally mentioned 
by Livy (xxx. 39) during the expedition of the 
maul Tib. Claudius to Corsica and Sardinia. 

Ihra has the advantage of several excellent ports, 
of which that on the N. side of the island, now 
called Porto Ftrraio, was known in ancient times 
as the Pqrtvs Aboous (’Apywo* Ai/*V), from the 
circumstance that the Argonauts were believed to 
have touched there on their return voyage, while 
salting in quest of Circe. (Strah. v. p. 224; Diod. 
iV.fifl; ApeUon. Bhod. iv. 658.) Considerable ruins 
of o t Homan date are visible at a place 

called X* Grotto, near Porto ftrraio, and others 
ore found near CppO Cattotb, at the NE. extremity 
of Oakland, The quarries of granite near S. Piero, 
in the 8 W. part of Itto, appears also to have been 
expensively worked by the Romans, though no notice 
of them Is found in any ancient writer ; but nume- 
rous column^ b esins for fountains, and other archi* 
omamente, stiH remain, either wholly or in 
ptert hewn mti of pho adjacent quarry. (Hoare, 
Ctm. Tear, f«L ip* . 

ILVATES, n UgfiXton tribe* name is 

S orter to Urj, He mentions them first as 
«m anas in »*€. 300, in concert with th# 
k tribes of the faeuhras and Cenomam, to de. 
mat the Btenen cokqka of Placentia and Cremona. 
Thtfoto egete noticed tim* years later as bemg 
teSjre wam$ eflter the «nh«M*m M tiirir Transpa* 

- ^ *- **“ “^we of that yearns cam* 
induced by the consul 
„ r name does not again aj 
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the cht m msta n oes bare related, it is dsar that they 
dwelt on the N. dopes df tip Apennines, towards 
the plains of the Padua, attd apparently not vary 
kr from dastidhsm (Cmtggio); hut wo cannot do* 
tannine wHh certainty either the position or extent of 
their territory. Their name, like those of moet of the 
Ligurian tribes mentioned by Livy, had disappeared 
in the Augustan age, and is not found in any of the 
geographers. [Liguria.] Walckenaer, however, 
supposes the Elbates over whom the consol M. 
Fuhins Nobilior celebrated a triumph in n. a 159 
(Fast Capit op. Grater , p. 997), and who are in 
all probability the same people with the Vkleiatee of 
Pliny [Vkuma], to be identical also with the H- 
vatee « Livy; but this cannot be assumed without 
further proof. (Walckenaer, Gtojr. dot Gamlet , 
voL i. p. 154.) [E. HfB.] 

a IMACHABA (Vx4* «r Ti^xdpo, Ptol.: ti*. 
Imacharenek, Cic. ; Imacarensis, Plin.), a city of 
Sicily, the name of which does not appear in history, 
but which is repeatedly mentioned by Cicero among 
the municipal towns of the island. There ia great 
discrepancy in regard to the form of the name, which 
is written in many MSS. u Macaronis w or 14 Machn- 
renais;** and the same uncertainty ia found in thoae 
of Pliny, who alec notices the town among those of 
the interior of Sicily. (Cic. Vehr. til 13, 42, v. 7 ; 
Zumpt, ad toe.; Plin. Hi. 8. e. 14; Siltig, ad lot.) 
From the manner in which it ia spoken of fay Cicero, 
it would seem to have been a town of some con- 
sideration, with a territory fertile in core. That 
writer associates it with Herbita, Assorus, Agyrinm, 
and other towns of the interior, in a manner that 
would lead us to suppose it situated in the same 
region of Sicily; and this inference is confirmed by 
Ptolemy, who places Hemichsra or Himicbara (evi- 
dently the same place) in the NE. of Sicily, between 
Capitium and Centuripa. (Ptol. iii. 4. § 12 ) Hence 
Cluverinh conjectures that it may have occupied the 
site of TVomo, but this is wholly uncertain. Fazello 
and other Sicilian writers have supposed the ruins of 
an ancient city, which are efcill visible on the coast 
about 9 miles N. of Cape Pachynum, near the Porto 
Vmdicari, to be those of Imachara; but though the 
name of Macatreea , still borne by an adjoining head- 
land, gives some colour to this opinion, it is wholly 
opposed to the data famished us by ancient authors, 
who all agree in placing Imachara in the interior of 
the island. The ruins in question, which indicate 
the site of a considerable town, are regarded by Clu- 
verins (but equally without authority) as those of 
Ichana. (Cluver. SkiL p. 356; Faaell. do JU.Sic. 
iv. S, p. 817$ Amioo, Not ad FaoeU, pp. 41 7, 447; 
Hoare’s Clattical Tour, voL H. p, 801.) [K. H. B.] 
IMA'US, the great mountain chain, which, ac- 
cording to the ancients, divided Northern Asia into 
“ Scythia intia Imaum ” and Scythia extra 
Imaam.” This word (rb *lpaoe Spot, Strah. xv. 
p. 689; PtoL vi. 13. J 1 ; rb 'ijuior Spot, Strah. 
li. p. 129; 6 *lfmt, Agatbero. tt. 9s although 
all the MS& of Strabo (xl p, 516) have Isamus 
Cloapos) in the paasege describing the expedi- 
tion the Graeco- Bactrian king Menander, yet 
there can be no doubt but that the text ia corrupt, 
and the word Imaua should be aubetitutod), ore- 
nested with the Sanscrit Maw ref , “ anowy* (com sw 
Plin. vl 17* Bohlen, dot Alto Indim, vd. I p, 11; 
Lassen, lnd.AU, vci. i.p, 17), ia one of there many 
significative exprsMions which hare been need top 
mountain muses upon every sons of the earth's ear- 
face (for instanoe, Moat Wme, In tiweg, Storm 
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Nevada, in <frmad*,pt& fMtforttia\ and survives of Imaus tin Brut a* (Aforre, vi. IS. f f), fa thag- 
in the modern SMbt/fk oountr y of Little Thibet, which etill been the fa» 

Ffom very early &*** fl* Greeks were aware of digenous name of Mtai. Atdhe sonroee of the 
a great line of mountains running throughout Central Indue an ‘the Dabadra* (nH. 1. ( 48), the 
A^tV nearly £. and W*, between the 36th and 87th Darden or petdan mentioned in the potin of the 
degrees of latitude, and which was known by the MahMfra fa and hi the fragments of Magaethenes, 
name of the diaphragm of Dicaearchus, or the through whom fine Greeks ree#red aoeonnts of the 
parallel of Rhodes. region of aqrifaraus sand, and who occupied the & 

The Macedonian expeditions of Alexander and slopes of the Indian Caucasus, a little to the W. of 
geleucus Nioator opened up Asia as far as the sources Kaschmir, It is to be remarked that Ptolemy dees 
of the Ganges* but not farther. But the knowledge not attach Imana to the Comedobux Mamma 
which the Greeks thus obtained of Asia was much (KotmtiMis), but plaess the Imaus too far to the £., 
enlarged.by intercourse with other Eastern nations. 8° further than t$e meridian of the principal source 
The indications given by Strabo and Ptolemy (I. c.), of the Ganges (GungitH). The capse of this mis- 
when compared with the orographic configure- take, in placing Imaue so far farther towards the 
tion of the Asiatic continent, recognise in a very E. than the Bohr range, no doubt Otoe from the 
remarkable manner the principal features of thf data upon which Ptolemy came to his conclusion 
mountain chain of Central Aria, which extends from being selected from two different joareca. The 
the Chinese province of Hou-pi, S. of the golf of Greeks first became aoqiptoed wifh tire Comedonun 
Petckeli , along the line of the Kuen-lun (not, as has Montes when they passed the Inman Caucasus be- 
generally been supposed, the Hm6laya\ continuing tween Cabul and JUdkk, and adtaneed over the 
from the Hindu-Kush along the S. shores of the “ plateau N of Banian along the W. slopes of Bolor, 
Caspian through Afdeanderbn, and rising in the where Alexander found, in the tnbe of the Sibae, 
crater-shaped summit of Damdvmd, through the descendants of Heracles (Strab. xvi. p. 688), 
pass of EUmrz and Ghilan, until it terminates in the'' tfhst as Marco Polo and Burnes {Travels m Bokhara, 
Taurus in the SW. corner of Asia Minor. It is vol. ii. p. 214) met with people who boasted that 
true that there is a break between Taurus and the they had sprung from the Macedonian conquerors. 
W. continuation of the Hindu-Kush, but the cold The N. of Bolor was known from the route of the 
“ plateaux" of Aeerbijan.end KurdMn, and the traffic of the Seres, as described by Marinas of 
isolated summit of Ararat, might easily give rise to Tyre and l’toleroy (i. 12). The combination of 
the supposed continuity both of Taurus and Anti- notions obtained from such different sources was 
Taurus from Karamania and Argoeu* up to the imperfectly made, and hence the error in langi- 
lngh chain of Elburz, , which separates the damp. tude. 

wooded, and unhealthy plains of Mazanderdn from These obscure orographiral relations have been 
the arid “ plateaux ” of Irak and Khorasan. illustrated by Humboldt upon the most logical prin- 

The name of Imaus was, as has been seen, in the ciples, and the result of many apparently contra- 
first instance, applied by the Greek geographers to dietary accounts is so presented as to form one 
the Hindu- Kush and to the chain parallel to the connected whole. {Asia Central !e, vol. i. pp. 100 
equator to which the name of Himalaya is usually —1 64, vol. ii. pp. 365 — 440.) 
given in the present day. Gradually the name was The Bolor range is one link of a long series of 
transferred to the colossal intersection running N. elevated ranges running, as it were, from S. to N., 
and S., — the meridian axis of Central Asia, or the which, with axes parallel to each other, but alter- 
Bolor range. The division of Abie into “ intra et nating in their localities, extend from Cape Comorin 
extra Imaum” was unknown to Strabo and Pliny, to the Icy Sea, between the 64th and 75th degrees 
though the latter describes the knot of mountains of longitude, keeping a mean direction of SSE. and 
formed by the intersections of the Himalaya , the NNW. Lassen (Jndische A Uertkumskunde) coincides 
Hindu-Kush, and Bolor, by the expression “ quorum with the results obtained by Humboldt. [E. B. J.] 
(Montes Emodi) promontorium Imaus vocatur " (vi. l'MBKASUS ("I/igpowof), one of the three small 
17). The Bolor chain has been for ages, with one riven flowing down from Mount Amptins In the 
or two exoeptions, the boundary between the empires inland of Samos. (Strab. xiv. p. 637 ; PHn. v. 37.) 
of China and Turkestan; but the ethnographical According to a fragment from Callimachus (213; 
distinction between ** Scythia intra et extra Imanm " oompt Schol. ad Apollon, Shod i. 187, ii. 868), this 
was probably suggested by th* division of India into river, once called Partbenius, flowed in front of the 
“ intra et extra Gangera,” and of the whole con- ancient sanctuary of Hera, outside the town of Samos, 
tinent into ** intra et extra Taurum.” In Ptolemy, and the goddess derived lrom it the surname of 
or rather in the maps appended to all the editions, Imbresia. [L. S.] 

and attributed to Agathodaeroon, the meridian chain IMBRINIUM. [Samnium .] 
of Imausis prolonged up to the most northerly plains IMBROS (l/agpor s Eth. *\p&pws) y an island in 
of the Irtysh and Obi The positive notions of the the Aegaeaa sea, off the SW. coast of the Thracian 
ancients upon the rente of commerce from the Ohersonesus, and near the islands of Samothmce 
Euphrates to the Seres, forbid the opinion, that the and Lemnos. According to Pliny (ir. 12. s. 28), Im- 
ldeaof an Imaus running from N. to S., and N. of bros is 62 miles in efreumfenjee; but this is nearly 
the Hmdlaya, dividing Upper Asia into two equal double its real size. It is mountainous and well 
mere fioogJfnphio dream. The expos- wooded, and its highest summit is 1848 feet above 

f f Ptolemy are so precise, that there can be the level of the sea, It contains, however, several 
>ubt hut that ha was aware of the existence fertile valleys, and a river named Uiaene fa antiquity. 
Bolor range. In the special description of (Plin. L e.) Its town on the northern side was 
Asia, he speaks twice of Imaus running from called by the same name, and there are still some 
, * fafieed, clearly calls it a meridian rains of it remaining. Imbros was inhabited in 
fHrn&pidl* erwt PtoL vi. <*rly times by the Pelasgians, and was, like too 

■ * com P* 18* S l)i places at the fact neighbouring island of Samctluaoe, celebrated for its 
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wnttptriiM.OMriuid Emm, w5w*n th» C*- 

to Hww,. jriw. to til* tow «P«thet of 
y w wd^KWt. (JlxiH. 83, toT.281,niv. 78, #»*<». 
#I<4 n|mM Hi. iiliad wm ummtd to the IV- 

isgei 'faissiS’xSiZ 

CMWUv.96.) It w» «ft«wd» oolooi»ed by th« 
A&Mfea^ and ww bo doubt taken by Mjltiadee 
flM with Lemma. It was always regarded in 
■Ifer teas as an ancient Athenian possession: thus 
fir peace of Anftaleidas, which declared the inde- 
pfie of aU the Grecian states, nevertheless al- 
MSNd the Athenians to retain possession of Lemnos, 
Imhroa, and Seyros (Xen. jffeflL iv. 8. § 15, v. 1. $ 
81); and at tbs end of the war with Philip the Ro- 
wan# metered to the aame people the islands of 
jtoto to, Imbrue, Delos, and Scjtos. (Ur. xxxiii. 

of Imbrue have the oommoo Athe- 
, the head of Pallas. Imbros seems to 
. good anchorage. The fleet of An- 
first sailed to Imbros. and from thence 
aw* to Sriathus. (Liv. xxxv. 48.) The 
j|iWAtodsl Ovid into exile also anchored in 
Haa harbour sf Imhras, which the post calls u Imbria 
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toflu*." (Or. TritL L 10, 18.) The island is still 
fifed hr its undent name, Embro or /mm. 

mm MONS, is the name given in the Tabula 
Peotingerisna to the mountain pais which leads 
Iren the basin of the lake Fuoinua to that of the 
Pefigod, and was tsmveresd by the Via Valeria on 
the way from Alba to Oorfinium. This pass, now 
totted tbs Fcroa Carrtuo, must in all ages hare 
bean da important fine of oonunwrioation, being a 
natural aaddle-Uke depression in the ridge which 
bonnda the lake Fodnoa on the E^ so that the 
sa tot from Cott Ammo (Cerfoania) to the sum- 
mh of the wa (a distance of 5 miles) presents but 
little dimity. The latter is the highest point 
reached by the line of the Valerian Way in traversing 
the whole breadth of Italy from one sea to the other, 
bat is elevated only a few hundred feet above the 
lake Fudnua. The Roman read across this pass 
was first rendered practicable for carriages by the 
emperor Claudius, who continued the Via Valeria 
from Cerfoania to the month of the Aternos. [Cer- 
FKWriA.] (Tab, POOL; Bolden. Not . ad CUto. 
p.lH; Knmr.Fueiim$M> m. 14,60.) [E.H.B.] 
IMMADRUS or IMMAPBA, a position on the 
coast of GaUm Kaihonensia between Telo (Took*) 
tod Mseeittn, The djaUnoea along the oaaat were 
doi&tiaeeaeomNtiely measured, but we cannot be oar. 
taitt that they are aocoretely given in theMSS. ; and it 
seems that the rentes, especially in the parts near the 
coast, bare been sometimes confounded. Immadrus, 
the next station oast of MamolUe, is placed bv 
IPAnvifle, and otbam who fbilow him. at the Ida 
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4$ Makro ; bat the numbers still not agree, The 
real distance is much leaatnan xlL BEg which b 
the distance In the and D’Anvilfe, applying his 

usual remedy, share h to vil But Wakkuia* watt 
objects to fixing on a little island at rook as the po- 
sition of Immadrus, and then charging the Itinerary 
with. being wrong* He finds the distance from a 
little bay wmt of Con Morgio* to MormBo to 
agree with the Itin. measure of IS HP. [G. 1»] 

IMMUNDUS SINUS (tafeyrres Streh. 

xvii. p. 770; Diot iiL 80; Ptol to, 8. $ 7| Plto. 
vt 20. s. 88), tbs modem Fool Bag, in hit 22° N., 
derived its appellation from the badness of Ha an- 
chorage, and the difficulty of navigating ve s se l s 
among Its numerous rsefb and breakers. In its 
furthest western recess lay the city of Beretnoe, 
founded, or rather enlarged, by Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
and ao named by him In honour of hie mother, the 
widow of Ptolemy Sotar; and Opposite its month was 
the island Ophiodee, famous alike for the reptiles 
which infested it, end its quarries of topas. The 
latter was much employed by Asgyptian artisans for 
ornamenting rings, acamhati, &o~ ftc. [ Bnnn- 
vicb.1 [W. B. D.] 

IMUS PYRENAEUS, a atation in Aqnitaaia, at 
the northern base of the Pyreneaa, on the read from 
Aquae Tarbellkwe (Dan) to Pompeian (Pamplona) 
in Spain. L nns Pyrenaeus is between Carmsa 
(Gant) sad the Summus Pyrenaeos. The Sammus 
Pyrenaeus is the Sommet do Catki-Pmom ; and the 
Imus Pyrenaeus is St J*m-Piod*do-Pof% 11 at the 
foot of the pass." The distance in the Itin. between 
Summus Pyrenaeos and Imus Pyreneans la v., 
which D’Anville would altar to to fit the real dis- 
cos. Wakkenaer takes the measure to be 
leagues, and therefore the v. will be equivalent to 
7* M. P. [G. L.1 

INA (law, Ptol : Eth. Inensis), a town of Sicily, 
the position of which is wholly unknown, except that 
Ptolemy reckons it among the inland towns in the 
sonth of the island. (PtoL ul 4. $ 15.) That author 
is the only one of the geographers that mentions it, 
and the name has been thought corrupt ; but it la 
supported by the beat MSS. of Ptolemy, and the 
reading u Incuses" is equally well supported in 
Cicero (Perr. iiL 43), where the old editions had 
11 Ennenses.” (Zumpt, ad loc.) The orator appears 
to rank them among the minor communities of the 
island which had bain utterly ruined by the exactions 
of Verves. [E.H.B.] 

INAOHOBIUM Ptol. Ri. 17. § t\ 

a city of Crete, which, from the similarity Of Bound, 
Mr. Fashley (TVwr. vaLilp* 78) is indinad to bo- 
have was situated in the modem district of Eamed- 


khoridj on the W. coast of Ciete. (H3ck, Krtia, 
voL i. p. 379.) [E. B. J.l 

TOACHUS (Iroxot). 1. A river of the Argeia. 
[Argos, p. 200, b.] 

2. A river in the territory of Argos Amphllochi- 
cum. [Auoos Amphiloch., p. 208, b.] 

INA RIME. [Armaria.] 

I'NATUS rivoror, PtoL iiL 17. $ 2), a dty of 
Crete, the same, no doubt, as Einatus C'Eimro », 
Stepb. B.$ Hesych. Etym, Mag*, §, a.), situated on 
a mountain and river of the same name. The Pan- 
tinger Table puts a place called lasts on a river 24 
M. P. E. of Llaia, and 32 M. P. W. of Hlerapytoa. 
These distances agree wall with the 'three or four 
hamlets known by the name Kaotetiamd, dtffved 
from the Venetian fortress, Castle Belvedere, situ- 
ated on a hill a little to the N. of the vSOagaa* Tbs 


urn. 
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C mBkithyia ti laid to have been worshipped 
and to tores obtained one of her epithets from 
it (OaUinif fhUto* Fmhby, Tran. roli. p. 989; 
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Hfek, Arete, Til i p.419.) fc 

1 NCABUS, on the roast of Gallia Narbooanaie, ie 
placed by the Itin. next to Maasflia. It b west of 
IfossiMa, and tha Manoe to IS M. P. The place 
u (forty, which retains ha mum, The distance of 
the Itifl. was probably estimated by a boat rowing 
along the coast i and a good snap is necessary to 
show how ftr it to c orreet 

INOBKVMB8 (Twfetm), * tribe of 
bri, mentioned only bf Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 9). They 
apparently occupied the eouthermneet part of the 
territory inhabited by the Sigambri. Some believe 
them to be the same ta the Johosee of Tacitus 
(Aim. xHL 57), in whose territory an extend** cm* 
flagiwtion of the soil occurred in A. d. 59. Some 
place them near the month of the river Lahn and 
the little town of Stiffen; while others, with lees 
probability, regard Ay era M wi, on the JVadfaor, 
the nteee onee by the Xaerionee. “ 

I^APBATHAfi(leSnrp5iai,9teLri 
a na me, rtnnhttoon, connected with rise Si 
dra-prastka). a people occupying nearly the 
position ae the iBSRmoAS. [V.] 

I NDIA 0* Ttofo, Pdyaen. tv. 8. $ 80; Ptin. tl. 
17. s. SO; 4 rib Me yf, Arrian, ind. v. 4; 4 
*lwBiicfr p Strab. xh p. 514: JftA *IrWf), a country of 
great extent in the southern part of Asia, hounded 
on the north hr the great chain of th4 Bimiiaga 
mountains, which extend, under variously modified 
names, from the Brahmaputra river on the K. to the 
Indus on the W., and which were known in ancient 
timee under the names Emodus and Imaoa. [Emodi 
Montes.] These mountains separated the plain 
country of India to the S. of them from the eteppee of 
Titary on the N., and formed the water-shed of moat 
of the great riven with which India is so plentifully 
supplied. On the E. the Brohmaputra^ which sepa- 
rates it from Am and BurmaA, is its principal boun- 
dary; though, if the definition of India be adopted 
which was in vogue among the later classical geo- 
graphers, those countries as for as the commencement 
of the Chinese empire on the S. most be co m pro- 
hendrd within the limits of India. On the S. it is 
bounded by the Bay of Bengal sad ths Indian Ocean, 
and on the W. by the Indus, which separates it from 
Gedrotda, Arachoaia, and the land of the Paropami* 
sadae. Some writers, indeed (as Lassen, Pmtap. 
Indie. Bonn, 1887), have considered the districts 
along the southern spun of the Paropamisus (or 
Hindu-Kutk) aa part of India; hat the passage of 
Pliny on which Lassen relies would make India com- 
prehend the whole of Afghanistan to Belvckistdn on 
the Indian Ocean; a position which can hardly be 
maintained aa the deliberate opinion of any ancient 
author. 

It may, indeed, be doubted whether the Indians tbem- 
Belvee ever laid down any accurate boundary of their 
countiy westward {Laws of Manual v. 28, quoted by 
Lassen, Pentap. Indio . p. 8); though the Sanuvdti 
(Hydraotes) separated their sacred land from Western 
India. ^ Generally, however, the Indus was held to 
be their western boundary, as is dear from Strabo's 
words (xv. p. 689), and may be inferred from Pliny’s 
description (vi. 90. s. 88). 

It is necessary, before we proceed to give the prin- 
cipal divisions, mountain ranges, rivers, and cities of 
India, to trace very briefly, through the remains of 
classical literature, the gradual progress of the know- 


fL.S.1 Mfcatod of foe African nation which could 
Ub<*K» of in hstim wapte, end owe oared, 
isrifjfc- there were* noapfc rainthe Greeks ea&ed 
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ledge which the ancient world pemmeeA of title 
coun try; a had which, from firtt to last, seems to 
have been to them a constant equree of wonder tad 
admiration, nod therefore not uansturafly the tiieme 
or many sewage s©» isowma neeM, mui oven 
their most critical writort have not feUedte record. 

Though the Greeks were hot aeqijtiM with 
India in the hereto ages, and though the tonne Kedf 
uoee not occur in tnetr earliest wmew, pt teems not 
unlikely that they had some forint idea ef a distant 
laud in the Her East which wee vtoy popaipns and 
fruitfoO. The ooonrrenet of the names dr objects Of 
Indian morohandiee, ends aa stowfe**, Mfn, 
and others, would seem to Show th to. The same 
thing would seem to be obeomtorOtoed to to tire 
twoAethiopias me nti on e d by Honifi, foe one towards 
the setting, and the other to the direction ef the 
riahtgittn (fid 1 88,24); and a to«* tofoitoiee 
* foAw^fiwni emeu^dhe early netleea 
of theOTAothtopfoas, Mum separate htetoriee are 
[ Jtojwtretily rehfowided together, manyU^sb^ 

That 


ef,!? i 

oflndk, to dear from Herodotus (rii.70), 
who states to another plan that all the Britons (ex- 
cept the Dundee) resembled the Aetinorians to the 
dark colour of their skim (iii. 101); while abundant 
tostaaeaa may he observed of the intermixture ef the 
coronate of the African and Indian Aethiopfoes, as, 
for example, in Ctesiaa (Indie. 7, ed. Bihr. p. 854), 
Pliny (viii. SO. 8), who quotes Ctesiaa, Seyfox, in 
hie description of India (ap. PMloetrst. Fit ApoU. 
in. 14), Tsetses (CkH. vii. 144), Aelisn (H. An. 
xvi. 31), Agstharohida*(<fc Jfchro Mm% p. 44, ed. 
Huda.), Pollux (Onomast. v. 5), and many other 
writers. Just in the same way a eoafusiun may be 
noticed in the accounts of Libya, aa in Herodotus 
(iv. 168 — 199; cf. Cterias, Indie. 13), where he 
intermixes Indian and African take. Even so late 
as Alexander’s invasion, we know that the same 
confusion prevailed, Alexander himself believing that 
he would find the sources ef the Nile in India. 
(Strab. xv. p. 696; Arrian, Exp. Alex, vl 1.) 

It ie not remarkable that the Greeks should have 
had hut little knowledge of India or Ha inhabitants 
till a comparatively late period of their history, and 
that neither Homer nor radar, nor the great Greek 
dramatists Sophocles and Euripides, should mention 
by its name either India or any of its people. It ie pro- 
bable that, at thie early period, neither commerce nor 
any other cause had ted the Greeks beyond the shores 
of Syria eastward, and that it was not till the Persian 
wars that the existence of vast and populous regions 
to the E. of Persia itself became distinctly known to 
them. Some individual names may have reached 
the ears of those who inquired; perhaps some indi- 
vidual travellers may have heard of these far distant 
realms; end), for instance, as the physician De- 
moeedes, when residing at the court of Dareius, the 
son of HystiMspes (Herod, i’i. *47), and Democritus 
of Abdera (n. a 460 — 400), who is said by several 
authors to have travelled to Egypt, Persia, Aetbio- 
pia, and Iudia (Diog. Latfrt. ix. 79; Strab, xvi. p. 
703; Clem. Strom. L p. 804; Sails®, a. *.> Tet 
little waa probably known beyond a few names. 

The first historian who speaks clearly on the suliject 
ie Hecataaus of Miletus (b.o. 549—486). In the few 
fragments which remain of his writings, and which 
have hem carefully collected by Kteusen (Berl 
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4831), the Sndl lid the Indus (Fragm. 174 ufi 
' 178), tbs AxagtalFtagm, 176), the people of drift 
lathe baate^Inta (Frqm. 175), theCslatiae, 
(Fragm. 177; Hfrod, iiL 38 ; or Gabnftbe, Herod. iiL 
871 OftndftiY «nd the Gaodarii (JFragm. 178) and 
thrir 4grjDa»pftpjrnw (Frqgw*. 179 * Caspatyrua, 
fiend, Jit T 02, iv. 44), an mentioned, in company 
with other Eastern places. Further, it appears, from 
’the testimony of Herodotus, that Scylax of Caryan4a, 
.who was sent by Danins, navigated the Indus to 
WCSaepatyrns in Pactyioe, and thenee along the 
Erythraean aea by the Arabian golf to the coaat of 
Egypt (iv. 44); in the coarse of which voyage he 
must have seen something of India, of which he is 
eaid to hast recorded several marvels (c£. Aristot, 
JPoHL viL 14'; PhUoetr. VU. ApoU. Tyan. iiL 14; 
Tzeta. ChiL vti. 144); though Elausen has shown 
satisfactorily, in his edition of the fragments which 
remain, that the Periplus usually ascribed to this 
Scylax is at least as late as the time of Philip of 
e 

The notions* preserved in Herodotus and the re- 
meins of Cteriaa an somewhat fuller, both having 
had opportunities, the one as a great traveller, 
the other at a resident far many years at the court 
of Artaxcrxes, which no previous writers had had. 
The knowledge of Herodotus (n. a 484—408) is, 
however, limited to the account of the satrapies of 
Dsreius; the twentieth of which, he states, compre- 
hended that part of India which was tributary to 
the Persians (iii. 94), the country of the most 
Eastern people with whom he was acquainted (iii. 
95 — 102). To the S, of them, along the Indian 
Ocean, wewp according to his view, the Asiatic 
Aethiopians (iii. 94) ; beyond them, desert. He adds 
that the Indians were the greatest and wealthiest 
people known; he speaks of the Indus (on whose 
hanks, as well aa on those of the Nile, crocodiles 
were to be seen) as flowing through their land (iv. 
44), and mentions by name Caspatyrns (a town of 
Pactyioe), the nomadic Padai (iiL 99), and the Ca- 
latiae (iiL 38) or Calantiae (iii. 97). He places 
aim in the seventh satrapy the Gandarii (iii. 91) 
[Gawd arab], a race who, under the name of 
UandhanUy are known as a genuine Sanscrit- 
speaking tribe, and who may therefore be considered 
as connected with India, though their principal seat 
seems to have been on the W. side of the Indus, 
probably in the neighbourhood of the present Gan- 
dahar. 

Ctesias (about B* a 400) wrote twenty-three 
books of Perries, end one of Indica , with other 
works on Asiatic sutgects, These are all lost, except 
tome fragments preserved by Piloting. In his Per- 
sies he mentions some places in Bactria {Fragm. 5, 
ed* BJtfir) and Cyrtaea, on the Eiythrseaa sea 
(Frog**. 40); and in his Indica he gives an account 
of the Indus, of the manners and customs of the 
natives of India, and of its productions, some of 
which bear the stamp of a too credulous mind, but 
are not altogether uninteresting or valueless. 

On the advance of Alexander through Bactriana 
to the banks of the Indus, a new light was thrown 
on the geography of India ; and the Greeks, for the 
firat tune, acquired with tolerable accuracy aotne 
knowledge of the chief features of this remarkable 
country. A number of writers— some of them offi- 
cers of Alexander’s army — devoted themselves to 
a description of different parts of his route, or to 
an account of tbs events which took place during 
lus progress from Babylon to the Hyphasis ; and to 
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the separate narratives of Baton and Diognetua, 
Nearchus, Onerioritus, Aristobnlus, and Oallis* 
thanes, condensed and extracted by Strabo, Pliny, 
and Arrian, we owe most of our knowledge of 
India as it appeared to the ancients. None of the 
original works of these writers have been preserved, 
but the voyage of Nearchns (the most important of 
them, though the places in India he names are few 
in number) has been apparently given by Arrian 
(in his Indica) with considerable minuteness. Ne- 
arebus seems to have kept a day-book, in which he 
entered the distances between each place. He notices 
Patiala, on the Indus (from which he started), and 
Core&tis (perhaps the present ArrioAi). Pliny, 
who calls this voyage that of Nearchus and One- 
sicritus, adds some few places, not noticed by Arrian 
(vL 23. s* 26). Onericritus himself considered the 
land of the Indians to be One-third of the whole 
inhabited world (Sttab. xv. p. 691), and was the 
first writer who noticed Taprobane (CegJon). (Ibid, 
p. 691.) Both writers appear, fr#m Strabo, to have 
left interesting memorials of the maimers and cus- 
toms of the natives (Stnb. xL p. 517, xv.p. 726) 
and of the natural histoiy of the oountiy. (Strab. 
xv. pp. 693,705,716,717 ; Aelian, HitL An xvL 
39, xvii. 6; Plin. vi. 22. a. 24, viL 2. a. 2; Tzeta. 
Ckil iii. 13.) Aristobnlus is so frequently quoted 
by Arrian and Strabo, that it is not improbable that 
he may have written a distinct work on India : he 
is mentioned as noticing the swelling and floods of 
the rivers of the Fanidb , owing to the melting of the 
snow and the rain (Strab. xv. p. 691), the mouths 
of the Indus (p. 701), the Brachmanes at Taxila 
(p. 714), the trees of Hyrotnia and Lidia (xL 
p. 509), the rice and the mode of its tillage (xv. 
p. 692), and the fish of the Nile and Indus, respec- 
tively (xv. p. 707, xviL p. 804). 

Subsequently to these writers, — probably all in the 
earlier part of the third century b. c., — were somo 
others, as Megasthenes, Daimachus, Patrotles and Ti- 
mosthenes, who contributed considerably to the in- 
creasing stock of knowledge relative to India. Of 
these, the most valuable additions were those acquired 
by Megasthenes and Daimachua, who were respectively 
ambassadors from Seleucus to the Courts of San- 


drocottua (Chandragupta) and his successor Alli- 
trochades (Strab. iL p. 70, xv. p. 702 j Plin. vi. 
17. s. 21), or, as it probably ought to be written, 
Amitrochades. Megasthenes wrote a work often 
quoted by subsequent writes, which he called vd 
'b&utd (Athen. iv. p 153; Clem. Alex. Strom, L 
p. 132; Joseph, c. Apian, i 20, Awtiq. x. 11.6 1), 
in which he probably stitihd the results of his 
observations. From the fragments which remain, 
and which have bees carefully collected by Schiyan- 
beck ( Megmthmdt Indie a, Bonn, 1846), it appears 
that he was the first to give a tolerably accu- 
rate account of the breadth of India,— making it 
about 16,000 stadia (Arrian, iiL 7, 8; Strab. L p. 68, 
xv. p, 689),— to mention the Ganges by name, and 
to state that it was larger than the Indus (Arrian, 
v. 6, 10, Indie . 4, 13), and to give, besides this, some 
notice of no leas thin fifteen tributaries of the Indus, 
and nineteen of the Ganges. He remarked that 
India contained 118 nations, and so many cities that 
they could not be numbered (Arrian, Indie. 7, 
10); and observed (the first among the Greeks) 
the exist e nce of cartes among the people (Strab. 
xv. p. 703; Arrian, Ind 11, 12; Died. ii. 40, 41; 
Solin. c. 52), with some peculiarities of the Indian 
religions system, and of the Bracbmaotf (or BroA- 
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want), (Sixth, xv. pp. 711*714; Clem. Alex, time wm finally reduced into a consistent shape by 
Strom, 1 131.) Again Daimachns, who lived for a Strabo (a. c. 66 *a. d. Sl> His view of India 
long time at Patibothra (Strab. ii. p. 70), wrote a was not materially different from that which had 
work upon India, which, though according to Strabo 1 been the received opinion since Eratosthenes. He 
foil of fables, must also have contained much vain- held that it was the greatest and most Eastern land 
able information. Patroclsa, whom Strabo evidently in the world’, end the Ganges its greatest stream 
deemed a writer of veracity (Strab. ii. p. 70), as (ii. p. ISO, xv. pp. 690, 719) $ that it stretched & 
the admiral of Seleucua, sailed upon the Indian as far ae the parallel of MeroB, but not so for ft. as 
Ocean, and left an aooount, in which he stated his Hipparchus thought (ii. pp. 71,72, 73).; that it waa 
belief that India was the same breadth that Me- in. shape like a lounge, the S. and E. being the 
gasthenee had maintained (Strab. ii. p. 69. xv. longest aides. Its greatest breadth was 16,000 
p. 689); but also that it could be circumnavigated — stadia on the E., its least 18,000 on the W. ; its 
an erroneous view, which seems to have arisen from greatest length on the S., 19,000 ritfia. Below 
the idea, that the Caspian Sea and the Northern the 6. coast he placed Taprobane, qjftdi waa, in his 
Ocean wem connected. (Strab. ii. p. 74, xi. p. 518.) opinion, not less than Great Britain* (ii, p. 130, 
With the establishment of the mathematical xv. p. 690). Pliny the Elder and Fdfoppntas Mela, 
schools at Alexandria, commenced a new sera in who wen contemporaries, added somewtuA to the 
Grecian geography; the first systematic arrangement geographical knowledge previously acquit by in- 
of the divisions of the earth’s surface being made by oorporating into their works the resqlt^hf different 
Eratosthenes (a.c. 976 — 161), who drew a series of expedition* sent oat during the earlier emperors, 
parallels of latitude— at unequal distances, however Thus, Phny follows Agrippa in making India 3300 
— through a dumber of places remotely distant from hLEpfong, end 2300 M. P. broad, tipogh he him- 
one another. According to his plan, his most acMuggeets a different and shorter distance (vi. 
southern panflel was extended through Taprobane T7. e. 21); while, after Seneca, he reckoned that it 
and the Cinnamon coast (theSE. end of tbs Arabian contained 1 18 peoples and 60 riven. The Emodus, 
Gulf); his eeoood parallel (at an interval of 3400 Imaus, Paropamiaus, and Caucasus, he connected in 
stadia) passed though the & coast of India, the one continued chain from E. to W., stating that S. 
mouths of the Indus and MeroB; his third (at an of these great mountains, the land was, like Egypt, 
interval of 5000 stadia) passed through Palibothra one vast plain (vi. 18. s. 22), comprehending many 
and Syene ; his fourth (at a similar interval) eon- wastes and much fruitful land (vi. 20. s. 28). 
meted the Upper Ganges, Indus, and Alexandria ; For a ftxller notice of Taprobane than had been given 
bis fifth (at an interval of 3750 stadia) passed by previous writers, he was indebted to the amhas- 
through Thina (the capital of the Seres), the whole sadors of the emperor Claudios, from whom ne 
chain of the fimodus, Imaus, Paropamisus, and the learnt that it had towards India a length of 10,000 
island of Rhodes. (Strab. i. p. 68, ii. pp. 113 — 132.) stadia, and 500 towns, — one, the capital, Palaesi- 
At the same time he drew seven parallels of Ion- mnndnm, of vast size. The sea between it and the 
gitnde (or meridians), the first of which passed continent is, he says, very shallow, and the distance 
through the E. coast of China, the second through from the nearest point a journey of four days (vi. 22. 
the mouths of the Ganges, and the third through a. 24). The measurements of the distances round 
those of the Indus. His great geographical error the coast of India he gives with acme minuteness, 
was that the intersection of his meridians and lati- and in some instances with less exaggeration than 
tudes formed right angles. (Strab. ii. pp. 79, 80, his predecessors. 

92, 93.) The shape of the inhabited portion of tire With Marinos of Tyre and Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
globe he compared to a Macedonian CMatmyt ex- in the middle of the second century, the classical 
tended. (Strab. ti. p. 118, xi. p. 519 ; Macrob. knowledge of geography may be said to terminate. 
-Sown*. Scip. ii. 9.) The breadth of India between The latter, especially, has, in this branch of know- 
the Ganges and Indus he made to be 16,000 stadia, ledge, exercised an influence similar to that of 
Taprobane, like his predecessors, he held to be 5000 Aristotle in the domain of the morel and physical 
stadia long. sciences. Both writers took a more comprehensive 

Hipparchus (about b.c.150), the father of Greek view of India than had been taken before, owing in 
astronomy, followed Patrocles, Daimachus, and some degree to the journey of a Macedonian trader 
Megasthenea, in his view of the shape of India; named Titianus, whose travels extended along the 
making it, however, not so wide at the S. as Era- Taurus to the capital of China (Ptfil. L 11. § 7), 
tosthenes had made it (Strab. ii. pp. 77, 81), but and to the voyage of a sailor named Alexander, who 
much wider towards the N., even to the extent of found his way across the Indian Ocean to Cattigara 
from 20,000 to 30,000 stadia (Strab. ii. p. 68). Ta- (Ptol. i. 14. § 1), which Ptolemy places insist 8° 
probane be held not to bo an island, but the com- 30 r S., and between 170° and 180° E. long. Hence, 
uiencemeat of another continent, which extended his idea that the Indian Ocean was a vast central 
onward to the S. and W M — following, probably, the sea, with land to the S. Taprobane he held to be 
idea which had prevailed sinoe the time of Aristotle, four times as big as it really is (vii. 4), and the 
that Africa and SE. India were connected on the largest island in the world ; and he mentions a 
other side of the Indian Ocean. (Mela, iii. 7. § 7 ; cluster of islands to the NE. and S. (in all pro- 
1 lin. vi. 22. s. 24.) Artemidorua (about B. c. 100) babUity, thou now known as the Maldhu and Lac - 
states that the Ganges rises in the Montes Emodi, eadivet). In the most eastern part of India, be- 
u ™ ** arr ^ ve ® at Gauge s and then E. by yond the Gulf of Bengal , which he terms the 
ralibothra to its mouths (Strab. xv. p.719): Ta- Golden Chereonesus, he speaks of Iabadius and 
probane he considered to be about 7000 stadia Mabiolab; the first of which is probably that now 
f on £ *rosd (Steph. B.). The whole known as Java, while the name of the second has 

breadth of India, from the Ganges to the Indus, he bun most likely preserved in Manilla. The main 
made to be 16,000 Btadia. (Plin. vi. 19. a 22.) divisions of India into India intra Gangem and 
The greater part of all that was known up to his India extra Gangm , have been adopted by the 
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mtosrity of aubsequent geographers, from Ptolemy. 
Subsequent to this date, then are foyv works which 
toll within tho range of classical geography, or 
which bin added, any information of real value on 
the suMeet of India j while most of them have 
b o rrowe d from Ptolemy, whose comprehensive work 
was soon a text-book in the hands of learned men. 
VmmAgathemenu (at the end of the second century) 
and Dionysius Periegetes (towards the end of the 
third century) some few particulars may be gleaned: 
—as for instance, from the latter, the establish- 
ment of the Indo-Scythi along the banka of the 
Indus, in Semde and Guserat; and, from a work 
known by the name of Periplns Marit Erythmm 
(the date of which, though late, is not certainly 
det erm ined), some interesting notioes of the shores 
of the fwdte" Ocean. Feetus Avienus, whose para- 
jAIpe of Dionysius Iferiegetes supplies some kiama 
KtBbr parts of his work, adds nothing of interest 
to his metrical account of Indian Geography. 

Sttoh may Berve as a concise outline of the pro- 
gress of knowledge in ancient times relative to India. 
Before, however, we proceed to describe the country 
itself under the various heads of mountains, rivers, 
provinces, and oities, it will be well to say a few 
words on the origin of the name India, with some 
notice of the subdivisions which were in use among 
the earlier geographers, bnt which we have not 
thought it convenient in this place to perpetuate. 

The names Indus, India, are no doubt derived 
from the Sanscrit appellation of the river, Sindh*, 
which, in the plural form, means also the people who 
dwdt along its banks. The adjoining countries have 
adopted this name, with slight modifications: thus, 
ffendnie the form in the Zend or old Persian, Hoddu 
in the Hebrew (Esther, i. 1, viii. 9). The Greek 
language softened down the word by omitting the A, 
hence Trfaf , Triia ; though in some instances the 
native name was preserved almost unchanged, as in 
the Ikfef of the Periplus Maris Erythraei. Pliny 
beam testimony to the native form, when he says, 
“ Indus inobtia Sindns appellatus” (vi. 90. s. 23). 

The great divisions of India which have been 
usually adopted are those of Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 1), 
into, — (l) India mtraGangem, a vast district, which 
was bounded, according to that geographer, on the 
W. by the Paropamisadae, Arachosia, and Gedroria; 
on the N. by the Imans, in the direction of the Sog- 
and Sacae; on the E. by the Gangfea and on 
the S. by a part of the Indian Ocean : and (f) India 
extra Gmgem (Ptol. vii. 2. § IX which was bounded 
on the W. by the Ganges; on the N. by Scythia and 
Serica; on the E. by the Sinae, and by a Hnc extended 
from their country to tho MrydAw k6\tos (Golf of 
Siam); and on the 8. by the Indian Ocean, and a line 
drawn from the island of Meirathias (Ptol. viU 1 
§ 1), whence it appears that Ptolemy considered that 
the Ganges flowed nearly due N. and S. We have 
considered that this division is too arbitrary to be 
adopted here; we merely state it as the one proposed 
by Ptolemy and long current among geographers. 
The later ecclesiastical w rite r s made nse of other 
terms, as h Mfrc pm "Mia, in which they included 
even Arabia (Socrat 27. E, i. 19 ; Theod. i. 23 ; 
Theopb. i. 35), and ♦ Ar jc Any "D'&ta (Sozomen, ii. 
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The principal mountains of India (considered as a 
whole) wem:— the eastern potion of the Phrqpamisus 
(or BMLKask), the Imaus (Mamma), and the 
Emodue (now known by the generic name of the 
ffimdlaga.) To the extreme E. were the Montes 


Seman third, the boundary of the land of tho State 
the Montes Damaasi, and the Bepyrrhus M. (probably 
the present Nardha if.). An extension of the M. 
Damashi is the Maeandrns M. (now Muin-Mura). 
In India mtra Ganger* Ptolemy mentions many 
mountains, the names of which can with difficulty bo 
supplied with their modern representatives: as the 
Orndii M., in the & extremity of the land between 
the Tyndis and the Chabertts; the Uxentus M., to 
the N. of them; tho Adisathrus M.; the Bittigo M. 
(probably the range now known as the GhdU% and 
the M. Vindius (unquestionably the present Find- 
hga), which extend NE. and 8W. along the N. bank 
of the Nerbmdda ; M. Sardonix (probably the present 
Sautpura) ; and M. Apooopa (perhaps the present 
AraoeUi). 

The principal promontories in India are: — in the 
extreme E., Premoutorinm Magnum, the western 
ride of the Sinus Magnus; Malaei Colon, on the S. 
coast of the golden peninsula; Promontorium Aureae 
Chereoneri, the southern termination of the Sinus 
Sabaracua, on the wester n side of the Chereoneens; 
Cory or Calligicum, between the S. Argaricos and 
the S. Colchicos, near the SW. end of the peninsula 
of ffindostdn; Comaria (now C. Comorin ), the most 
southern point of HindosUin ; Calae Curias (or Calli- 
caria), between the towns Anamagara and Muziris; 
Simylla (or Semylla, the southern end of tlie S. 
Batygazenua, perhaps the present C. St John), and 
Maleum. 

In the same direction from E. to W. are the fol- 
lowing gulfs and bays: — the Sinus Magnus (now Guff 
of Siam); S. Perimulicus, and tiabaricus, on the E. 
and W. side of the Cheraonesua Aurea; 8. Gangeti- 
cus ( Bag of Bengal ), & Argaricos, opposite the N. 
end of Taprobane (probably Falks Bag); & Col- 
chicus (Bag of Afanaar ) ; 8. Barygaaenus (Gulf of 
i Cambay), and 6. Caothi (most likely the Gelf of 
Cutch ). 

The riven Of India are very numerous, and many 
of them of great size. The most important (from 
E. to W.) are the Donas (Sahrm t) and Doanag 
(the Irrawaddy), the Chrysoana, Boeynga, the 
Toooeanna (probably the present Arrakan), and the 
Catabeda (now Curmsul); the Ganges, with many 
tributaries, themselves huge riven. [Gakgigb.] 
Along the W. side of tho Bag of Bengal are the 
Adamas (Brahmini), Dosaron (Mahanddi), Maesolus 
(i Goddvdrt ), Tyndis (Kistna), and the Chaberis or 
Chaberus (the Cdveri). Along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean are the Nanaguna (Tarty), the Na- 
madus ( Narmada or NeHmdda), and lastly the Indus, 
with its several tributaries. [Indus.] 

The towns in India known to the ancients were 
veiy numerous; yet it is remarkable that but few 
details have been given concerning them in the 
different authors of whose works fragments still 
remain. Generally, these writers seem to have been 
content with a simple list of the names, adding, 
in some instances, that such a place was an inn 
portant mart for commerce. The probability is, that, 
even so late as Ptolemy, few cities had reached suf- 
ficient importance to command the productions of an 
extensive ‘surrounding country; and that, in feet, 
with one or two exceptions, the towns which he and 
others enumerate were little more than the head 
places of small districts, and in no Muse capitals of 
peat empires, such as Ghama, Bern, and Calcutta 
have become in later period! of Indian history. Be- 
ginning from the extreme E., the principal states and 
towns mentioned in the ancient writ e rs are: Perimula, 
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oq the & coast of the Golden Chenanestu (in the 
nrighbourhood of jfalaeoa); Tacok (perhepe Tmai 
qtjimoy); Triglypbon, in the district of the Oyrrha- 
diM, at the month tftiieBrdhmaputra (now Tiperah 
or 7W#cra); and Gattigaia, the exact poeition of 
which haa been much disputed among geographers, 
but which Lassen has placed coqjecturally in Borneo . 
N orthward of Triglyphen are a number of small dis- 
tricts, about which nothing certain is known, as 
Chalcitis, Basanarae, Cacobae, and Aminachae, the 
Indraprathae, and Ibiringae; and to the W., along 
the ewapip-land at the foot of the RwuUaya chain, 
are the Tiladae, Paasalse, Corancali,and the Tacaraei. 
All the above may be oonaidered as belonging to 
India extra Gangem. 

Again, from the line of coast from E. to W., the 
first people along the western months of the Ganges 
are called the Gangtridae, with their chief town 
Gange (in the neighbourhood of the modern Cal- 
cutta); the Calingae, with their chief towns Par- 
♦ Wm and Dandagula (the latter probably Calina- 
pattana, about halfway between Mahdnadi and 
Godavari ) ; the Maeeoli and Maesolia, occupying 
nearly the earns range of ooast as that now called 
the Circare , with the capital Pitynda, and Conta- 
cossyla ( MatuiipaUana t) and Alosygna on the sea- 
coast; W. of the Maesolus (Goddvari), the Arvarni, 
with the chief town Malanga (probably Manda- 
rdgja, the present Medrat), Then follow the So- 
ringi and Bali, till we come to the land of Pandion 
(Uavbloros x«fy*»), which extends to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of Hmduttdn, and was a 
district of great wealth and importance at the time 
of the Periplus. (PeripL pp. 31, 33.) There* can 
be.no doubt that the land of Pandion is the same as 
the Indian Pdndja, and its capital Modura the 
present Mathura, Within the same district were 
Argam (whence the S. Argaricus derives its name), 
the Carci, and the Colchi, At the SW. end of the 
peninsula were Cottiara (Cochin), and Comaria, 
whence the promontory Comorin derives its name. 
Following the western coast, we arrive at Limyrica 
( PeripL pp. 30, 36), undoubtedly in the neighbour- 
hood of Mangalore, with its chief towns Carura 
(most likely Coimbatore, where a great quantity of 
Boman coins have been dug up during the last fifteen 
yean) and Tyndia (in the neighbourhood of Goa); 
and then Musopale, Nitrite, and Mandag&ra ; all places 
on the sqa-coa&t, or at no great distance from it. 
Somewhat further inland, within the district known 
generically at the time of the Periplus by the name 
of Dachiuabades ( DaJehmabhdda , or Deccan ), was 
the district of Ariaca (’Apfoxa Xabarmr, Ptol. vii. 
!• §§ 6, 82; cf. PeripL p. 30), with its chief town 
Hippocura (Nandira or Hydrabad, if not, as Ritter has 
imagined, the sea-port Mangalore); Buetana, Simylla 
(on the coast near Baeeem), Omenagara (undoubtedly 
the celebrated fortress Akmed-nagar), and Tagara 
(PeripL p. 19), tlie present Deoghir. Further N., 
the rich commercial state of Lance appears to have 
extended from the Namadus (Narmadd or Ner- 
todda) to Baiygaxa (Beroach) and the Gulf of 
Cambay, Its chief town was, in Ptolemy's * 
Oaene (Oujem or Ujjayini ), a place well kno 
the antiquaries of India for the vast numbers of the 
earliest Indian coinage constantly found among its 
rums ; Minnagara, the position of whieh U doubtful 
emporium of the commerce 
of Western India. North of Larice was Syrastrene 
(Sa to the west of the Guff Cambay; 
and still further to the wertward, at the mouths of 
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the Indus, Pattakne (Lower Soinde, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Kurdchi), with its capital PatUla 
(Pdtala.) 

It is much more difficult to determine the exact 
site of the various tribes and nations mentioned in 
ancient authors as existing in the interior of the 
country, than it is to ascertain the corresponding 
modern localities of thoee which occupied the sea- 
coast. Some, however, of them can he made oat 
with sufficient certainty, by co mp ariso n of their 
classical names with the Sanscrit records, and in 
some instances with the modern native ap p ella t io n s. 
Following, then, the course of the Indus northwards, 
we find, at least in the times of Ptolemy and of the 
Periplus, a wide-spread nee of Scythian origin, occu- 
pying both banks of the river, in a, district called, 
from them, InDo-ScrTHia. The exact limits of 
their country cannot now be traced; but It is pro- 
bable that they extended from Pattalsne on the S, 
as far as the lower ranges of the BigdhXwk , — in 
fret, that their empire swayed over the whole of 
modern Scmde and the Panjdb ; a view which is 
btafc/'but by the extensive remains of their Topes 
coinage, which are found throughout these dis- 
tricts, and especially to the northward, near the head 
waters of the three western of the Five Rivers. A 
great change had no doubt taken place by the suc- 
cessful invasion of a great horde of Scythians to- 
wards the dose of the second century n. c., as they 
are known to have overthrown the Greek kingdom of 
Bactriana, at the same time effacing many of the 
name* of the tribes whom Alexander had met with 
two centuries before, such as the Aspoaii, Asaa- 
ceni, Massiani, Hippaaii; with the towns of Aca- 
dera, Daedala, Massage, and Embdima, which are 
preserved in Arrian, and others of Alexander's his- 
torians. 

Further N., along the bases of the Paropamisus, 
Im&us, and Emodus, in the direction from W. to 
E., we find mention of the Sampatae, the district 
Suastone (now Seuntd), and Garyaea, with the 
towns Gorya and Dionysopdis, or Nagara (now 
Nagar); and further E n between the Suastns and 
the Indus, the Gendarme (one, doubtless, of the ori- 
ginal seats of the Gond|rira*). Following the 
mountain- range to the E., we come to Caspiria (now 
Cathmir , in earlier times known, as we have seen, 
to Herodotus, under the name of Caspatyrus). South- 
ward of Caehmtr was the territory of Varsa, with its 
capital Taxi la, a place of importance so early as the 
time of Alexander (Arrian, v. 8> and probably indi- 
cated now by the extensive remains of Manikydla 
(Burnes, Traoeli, vol. L pi 65), if, indeed, these are 
not too much to the eastward. A little further S. 
was the land of Pandous (IWWou x<3pa, doubtless 
the representative of one of the Pandava dynasties of 
early Hindi! history), during the time of Alexander 
the territory of the king Porus. Further eastward 
were the state Cylindrine, with the sources of the 
Sutledge, Jumna, and Ganges; and the Gangem, 
whose territory extended into the highest range of 
the Bimdlaya, 

Many small states and t3*n& are mentioned in the 
historians of Alexander's campaigns along the upper 
Pcmjdb , which we cannot here do more than glance At, 
as Peucolaotifl (PutkkaJdvaU), Nicaea, Bucephala. the 
Glauoanitae, and the Sibee or Sibi. Following next tho 
course of the Ganges, we meet with the Daetichae, the 
Nanichae, Prasiaca; and the Mandalae, with its cele- 
brated capital Palibothra (beyond all doubt the present 
Pdtahputra, or Patna), situated at the junction of 
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Git tmmkm (Rbmydaaha) and the Ganges; 
afah some smaller states, as the Surasenae, and tbs 
towns Mstbora sad Otiaobm, which were subject to 
Gm FiasSL fionthwaxd from Paiibothra, in the in- 
M* of the akin country, dwelt the Cooeonagte, 
m the banks ef the Adames, the Sabine, the Sato* 
seal, the DrillophylHtae, the Adebathri, with their 
capital Sagida (probably the present Sokagpur), si- 
tuated on the northern spore of the Vmdhya, at no 
great distance from the sources of the Sonus. Be- 
tween the Sonus and the Ganges were the Bolin- 
gae. In a MW. direction, beyond the Sonus and 
the Vhdhya, we find a territory called Sandrabatas, 
and the Gymnoeophistae, who appear to have oc- 
cupied the country now called Sirhmd, as far 
as the river Suthdge. The Oaspeiraei (at least in 
the time of Ptolemy; see PtoL vii. 1. § 47) seem to 
have extended over a considerable breadth of coun- 
toy, as their sacred town Modern (M ibovpay r»v 
frsrip) was situated, apparently, at no great distance 
from the Nerbudda, though its exact position has 
not bean identified. The difficulty of identification 
is much, indeed, increased by the error of reckoning 
which prevails throughout Ptolemy, who held that 
the Coast of India towards the Indian Ocean was in 
a straight line E. and W. from Taprobane and the 
Indus, thereby placing Nanagnna and the Nam ad os 
in the same parallel of latitude. On the southern 
spurs of the Vindhya, between the Namadus and 
Nanagnna, on the edge of the Deccan , were the 
Phyllitae and Gondali; and to the E. of them, be- 
tween the BittigoM. and the river Chaberus (Cdoeri), 
the nomad Some (5 &pcu royA&ts), with a chief town 
Son, at {he eastern end of M. Bittigo. To the 
southward of these, on the Chaberus and Solen, were 
sevural smaller tribes, the Brachmani Magi, the Am- 
hastae, Bettigi or Bitti, and the TabasaL 

AH the above-mentioned districts and towns of 
any importance are more fully described under their 
respective names. 

The ancients appear to have known bnt little of 
the islands which are now considered to form part 
of the East Indies, with the exception of Taprobane 
or Ceylon, of which Pliny and Ptolemy have left 
same considerable notiore. The reason is, that it 
was not till a much later period of the world’s his- 
tory that the Indian Archipelago was fully opened 
out by its commercial resources to scientific inquiry. 
Besides Ceylon, however, Ptolemy mentions, in its 
neighbourhood, a remarkable cluster of small islands, 
doubtless (as we have remarked before) those now 
known as the Laccadives and Maldives; the island 
of Iahadius (Java), below the Cheraonesus Aurea; 
mid the Satyrorum Insulae, on the same parallel 
with the 6. end of this Cheraonesus, which may 
perhaps answer to the Anamba or Ndtuna islands. 

Of the government of India, considered as a whole, 
comparatively little was known to the Greek writers; 
indeed, with the exception of occasional names Of 
kings, it may be asserted that they knew nothing E. 
of Paiibothra. Nor is this strange ; direct connec- 
tion with the interior of the conntiy ceased with the 
fall of the Graeco-Bactrian empire; from that period 
ilmeto all the information about India which found 
its fray to the nations of the West was derived 
from the merchants and others, who made voy- 
ages to the different out-ports of the conntiy. It 
ouiy be worth while to state briefly here some of 
the principal rulers mentioned by the Greek and 
Roman writers; premising that, previous to the ad- 
vanes of Akamfer, history is on these subjects 


fl&ent Prevfous, indeed, to Alexander, m hate 
nothing on which we oan rely. Thorn is no evidence 
that Darius himself invaded any part of India, though 
a portion of the NW. provinoee of Bactria may have 
paid him tribute, as stated by Herodotus. The ex- 
peditions of Dionysus and Herenbe, and the ware of 
Sesostris and Seminunis in India, oan be considered 
as nothing more than fables too credulously nodded 
by Otesias. At the time of the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great, there can be no doubt that there 
was a settled monarchy in the Western part of India, 
and his dealings with it are very clearly to be made 
out In the north of the, Panjdb was Use town or 
district Taxila (probably Mamkydla, or very near 
it), which was ruled by a king named Taxilre ; it 
bong a frequent Indian custom to name the king 
from the place he ruled over. His name in Dio- 
dorus is Mophia (xvii. 86), and in Curtins, Omphis 
(viiL IS), which was probably the real one, and is 
itself of Indian origin. It appears that Alexander 
left his country as he found It (Strab. xv. pp. 698, 
699, 716.) The name of Taxiles is not mentioned 
in any Indian author. The next ruler Alexander 
met with was Porus (probably Pauraca Sanscr., a 
change which Strabo indicates in that of Aapmwir 
into AapeTov), with whom Taxiles had been at war. 
(Arrian, v. 21.) Alexander appears to have suc- 
ceeded in reconciling them, and to have increased 
the empire of Porns, so as to make his rule compre- 
hend the whole country between the Hydaspes and 
Acesines. (Arrian, v. 20, 21, 29.) His country is 
not named in any Indian writer. Shortly afterwards, 
Alexander received an embassy and presents from 
AbUkris (no doubt Abhisdra), whose territory, as has 
been shown by Prof. Wilson from the Annals of 
Cashmir , must have been in the mountains in the 
southern part of that province. (Asset Res. vol. 
xv. p. 116) There had been previously a war be- 
tween this ruler and the Malll, Oxydracae, and the 
people of the Lower P amd b, which had ended in 
nothing. Alexander confirmed Abisaris in the pos- 
session of his own ter ritor y, made Philip satrap of 
the MaUi and Oxydracae, and Pytho of the land be- 
tween the confluence of the Indus and Acesines and 
the sea (Arrian, vi. 15) ; placing, at the same time, 
Oxyarces over the Paropamisadae. (Arr.vi. 15.) It 
may be observed that, in the time of Ptolemy, the 
Cashmirians appear to have held the whole of the 
Panjdb, so far as the Vindhya mountains, a portion 
of tbs southern country being, however, in the hands 
of the MaUi and Cathaei. 

The same state of things prevailed for fame 
time after the death of Alexander, as appearf by 
a decree of Perdicras, mentioned in Diodorus (xviii. 
3), and with little material change under Anti- 
pater. (Diod. xviii 39.) Indeed, the provinces 
remained true to the Macedonians till the com- 
mencement of the rule of the Prasii, when San- 
droeottus took np arms against the Macedonian 
governors. (Justin, xv. 4.) The origin of this re- 
bellion is clearly traceable. Porns was slain by Eu- 
damus about b c. 317 (Diod. xix. 14) ; hence San- 
drooottus must have been on the throne about the 
time that Seleucus took Babylon, B.a 312. The 
attempt of the Indians to recover their freedom was 
probably aided by the fact that Porus had been slain 
by a Greek. Sandrocottus, as king of the Piaaii 
(Sense. Prachya) and of the nations on the Ganges, 
made war with Srienous Nicetor, who penetrated far 
into India. Plutarch says he ruled over aU India, 
but this is not likely. (Pint Aim, 62.) It appears 
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flat to cro wd tbe Indus, and obtains! by mjfrrwge auctions of any other country which may pot be 
Arachoela, Gedrssia, and the Paropamisadae, from found somewhere within ftp flirt «m. 
fl rtBu eni- (Strab. xv.p.724; Aroian, fijer. 55.) It The principal directions in which tbe commerce of 
wasteMecrottthrt ltorthena t(aawc have before ancient India flowed wen, between W«&** India 
stated) was seat. Sandrocrttus was succeeded by and Africa, between the interior of tbe /toon* and 
Amta oehatae (flro»o* AmUragkdtaa), which is almost the antpoite of the southern and wester n coast #f 
certainly the true form of the name, though Strabo the Indian Ocean, between Ceylon and Ute ports of 
ealls hfin Allitrochades. He was the contemporary the Coromandel coast, between the Coromandel 
of Antioohus Soter. (Athen. xiv. 67.) It is dear, coast and the Aurea Chersoneana, and, in the N., 
from Athenaens (Irt), that the same friendship was along the Ganges and into Tpary and the territory 
maintained between the two descendants as between of the Sinae. There appear* also ti have been a 
the two fitthers. Daimachus was sent as ambassador remarkable trade with the opposite coast of Africa, 
to Palibothm. (Strab. ft. p. 70.) Then came the along the district now called Zangnebor, in sesamum, 
warn between the Paithians and Bactrians, and the rice, cotton goods, cane-honey (sugar), which waa 
more complete establishment of the Graeco-Bactrian regularly sent from the interior of Ari*» (Cancan) 
Inngdmn, unAqr Menander, Apollodotus, Encratides, to Barygaza (Beroack), and thence westward. (Pe 
and their successors, to which we cannot here do more rjpL p. 8.) Arab sailors are mentioned who lived 
than allude. The effect, however, of these wan was at Muza (Mocha), and who traded pith Barygaza. 
to interrupt communication between tbe East and the (Peripl p. 12.) Banians of India bad established 
West; hence the meagre nature of the historical re- themselves on the K. side of Socotra, called tbe island 
cords of the period. The expedition of Antiochus the of Dioscorides (Peripl p. 17) : while, even sc early 
Great to India brought to light the name of another pa ^gathardudes, there was evidently an active corn- 
king, Sophagasenns (Polyb. xi. 32), who was, in all tfnerce between Western India and Yemen. (Aga- 
probability, king of the Prasii. The Scythians finally tliarch. p. 66, ed. Hudson.) Again, the rapidity a ith 
put an end to the Bactrian empire about B.C. 136. which Alexander got his fleet together seems to 
(De Guignes, Mi m. de TAcad. a. Inter, xxv. p. 17.) show that there must have been a considerable com- 
Tbis event is noticed in the Periplus (p. 22), where, mere© by boats upon the Indus. At the time of the 
however, Parthi must be taken to mean Scythi. Periplus there was a chain of ports along the western 
(See also Periplns, p. 24 ; Dionya. Perieg. w. 1087 coast, — Barygaza (Beroach), Muziria in Limyrira 
— 1088.) Eustathius adds, in his commentary on (Mangalore), Nelkynda (Neliceram), Pattala (once 
Dionysius : — Oi real 'Iv&ooKvdou evrSbrns Xryopi- supposed to be Tatta, but much mure probably Uy- 
vou Minnagara was their chief town, a name, as drabdd), and Calliene, now GaUian (Peripl. p. 30): 
appears from bid. Char. ( p 9), which was partly while there were three principal emporia for mer- 
Scythian and partly Sanscrit. (Cf. also De Guignes, chandise, — Ozene (Oujem), the chief mart uf 
L c.) foreign commerce, (vide an interesting account of 

The Scythians were in their turn driven oat of its ruins, AtiaL Rea. vol. vi. p. 36), and for the 
India by Yicrimaditya, about b. c. 56 (Colebruoke, trunsuiit*ion of the goods to Barygaza; Tagara. in 
Ind. Algebra, Lond. 1817, p. 43), who established tiie interior of the Deccan (almost certainly Deo- 
his Beat of empire at Oujein ( Ujjayini ). At the time ghir or Devanagari near Elhra), whence the goods 
when the Periplus was compiled, the capital had been were conveyed over difficult roads to Baiygaza and 
again changed, as we there read, ‘Oftvrj, iv f jcol Pluthana or Plithana, a place the exact position of 
rit BociXria lrpbrepw 1jy. which cannot now be determined, but, from the cha- 

It is remarkable that no allusion has been found racter of the products of the place, must have been 
in any of the early literature of the Hindtis to Alex, somewhere in the Ghats. 

ander the Great; but the efiect of the later expeditions Along the Regia Paralia to the S., and on the 

of the Bactrian kings is apparently indicated under Coromandel coast, weie several ports of consequence; 
the name of the Yavana. In the astronomical works, and extensive pearl fisheries in the kingdom of king 
the Yavana are barbarians who understood astronomy, Pandion, near Colchi, and near tbe island of Epio- 
whence 'it has been conjectured by Colebruoke that dorus, where the wtwutd* (a silky thread spun from 
the Alexandrians are referred to. ( Ind. Algebra, the Pinna-fish) was precured. (Penpl. p. 33). 
p. 80.) Generally, there can be no donbt that the Further to the N. were, — Masalia (McisuUpatam), 
Yayma mean nations to the W. of India. Thus, in famous for its cotton goods (Peripl p. 35); and 
the Mahabhdrata, they make war on the Indians, in Gauge, a great mart for muslm, betel, pearls. &c., 
conjunction with the Pdradi (i. e. Parthi), and the somewhere near the mouth of the Ganges, its exact 
Sacae or Scythians. (Lassen, Pentap. p. 60.) In the locality, however, not being now determinablei 
Drama of the Mudra-Bdxasa, which refers to the (Peripl p. 36.) The commerce of Ceylon (SeJandSb, 
war between Chandragupta and another Indian King, i. e. Smhala-dwipa) was in pearls of the beet class, 
it is stated that Cuaumapura (i. e. Palibotbra) was and precious stones of all kinds, especially the ruby 
surrounded by the Cirretae, Yavani,Cambogi, Peraae, and the emerald. The notices in Ptolemy and Pliny 
Bactrians, and the other forces of Chandragupta, and shew that its shores were well furnished with com- 
the king of the Mountain Regions. Lassen thinks, mercial towns (Ptol. vii. 4. §§ 3, 4, 5), while we know 
with much reason, that this refers to Seleucus, who, from tbe narrative of Cesmas Indicopleustes (ap. 
S if ***** 9^ an . < * pa £ u P tl b wwhed, as we know, Montfaucon, CoU. Nova Bibl ratr. vii. il) that it 
raliboUira. (Plin. vi. 17.) was, in the sixth century a.d., the centre of Hindu 

With regard to the commerce of ancient India, commerce. ’ Besides these places, we learn that theie 
which we have every reason to suppose was veiy was an emporium upon the Coromandel coast, whence 
extensive, it is impossible in this place to do more than the merchant ships crossed over to Chryse (in all 
to indicate a few of the principal facts. Indeed, the probability Malacca), in the Aurea Cbersanesus; the 
commerce of India, including the northern and the name of it, however, is not specified, 
southern districts, may be considered as an epitome It is probable, however, that the greatest line of 
of the commerce of the world, there being few pro- commerce was from the N. and W. along the 
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tynm «MModng with Taxila osar the trim* 
rn Mm m tint river, and passing thence to 
PNto. tW* was called the Bofal Rood. It 
It ttiiMt tw die Runaym describe® * rood 
iyodhfy; (M), over the Genre* and the 
JhttBML to /ftsstioqptira end Lahore, which must be 
aMK^ sdentM with that mentioned in the Greek 
geographers. The commerce, which appears to have 
ex is ted between the interior of Asia, India, and the 
laid «f the Slnae and Series, is rtsrj remarkable. 
M U Stated that from Thins (the capital of the 
**») fine cottons and silk were sent on foot to 
Barf**, and thence down the Ganges to Limyrica. 

36.) The Peripins speaks of a sort of 
Samoal fair which was held within the territory of 
the Tkittae, to which malabathron (betel) was im- 
ported from India. It is not easy to make oat 
whetoahonts Thins itself was situated, and none of 
the modern attempts at identification appear to ns 
at «& satisfactory: it is clearly, however, a northern 
town, in the direction of Ladakh in Thibet, and not, 
OS Ptolemy placed it, at Malacca in Tenmserim, or, 
as Vincent (Voyage qf Nearchus, vol. ii. p. 735) 
ccqjectors d , at Arraoan. It is curious that silk 
ahatjdd be so constantly mentioned as an article of 
import from other countries, especially Serica, as 
these is every reason to suppose that it uas indigenous 
in India; the name for silk throughout the whole of 
-jtfc* Indian Archipelago being the Sanscrit word 
MfoA (Colebrooke, AsiaL Ret . vol. v. p. 61.) 

It » impossible to give in this woric any de- 
tails as to the knowledge of ancient India ex- 
hibited in* the remains of native poems or histories. 
The Whole of this subject has been examined with 
gnat ability by Lassen in his Inditche Alterthums- 
Stmde; and to his pages, to which we are indebted 
for most of the Sanscrit names which we have from 
time to time inserted, we must refer onr readers. 
'Prom the careful comparison which has been made 
by Lassen and other orientalists (among whom Pott 
deser v es especial mention) of the Indian names pre- 
served by the Greek writers, a great amount of 
evidence has been adduced in favour of the general 
foitbfulnees of those who recorded what they saw or 
heard. In many instances, as may be seen by the 
names we have already quoted, the Greek writers 
have been content with a simple adaptation of the 
somids which they heard to those best suited for 
their own pronunciation. When we consider the 
harbafonS words which have come to Europe In 
modern times as the European representations of the 
names of places and peoples existing at the present 
time, we have reason to he surprised at the accuracy 
with which Greek ears appreciated, and the Greek 
language preserved, names which must have ap- 
peared to Greeks for more barbarous than they would 
have seemed to the modem conquerors of the country. 
The attention of modem scholars has detected many 
words of genuine Indian origin in a Greek dress; 
and an able essay by Prof. Tycheen on such words 
in the fragments of Cteslas will repay the perusal of 
those who an interested in such subjects. (See 
Heeren, Asiatic Nations , vol. ii. Append. 4, ed. 
LondL 1846.) 

The generic name of the inhabitants of the whole 
oonntry to the E. of Persia and S. of the Himalaya 
mountains (with the exception of the Seres) was, in 
anefent times, Ivdx (Tr&ol), or Indians. It is true 
tint the appellation referred to a much wider or much 


INDIA. 

when the ancient writers speak o t the Xito^ they 1 
mean the inhabitants of a vapt terri to ry to the BE. 
pert of Asia. The extension of the meaning of the 
name depended <* the extension of the toriedge of 
India, and may be traoed, though less completely, to 
the same manner as We have traced the gradual pro- 
gress of knowledge relative to the land Itself. Thd 
Indi are mentioned to more then one Of the fragment* 
of Hecataeus (Heeat. Frayn *. 175, 178), and are 
stated by Aeschylus to have been a people to the 
neighbourhood of the Aethiqpians, who made bee of 
camels. (8uppL 284 — 387.) Herodotus is the first 
ancient author who may be said to give any real 
description of them; and he Is kd to refer to them, 
only because a portion of tide country, which ad- 
joined the tenitory of Darrins, was included to one 
of the satrapies of Us vast empire, and, therefore, 
paid him tribute. Some part of his narrative (ill. 
94—106, iv. 44. viL 65) may be doubted, as clearly 
from hearsay evidence; some is certainly fabulous. 
The sum of it le, that the Indians were the most 
populous and richest nation which he knew of (ill. 
94), and that they consisted of many different tribes, 
speaking different languages. Some of them, lie 
states, dwelt in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Aethiopians, and were, like them, black in colour 
(iii. 98, U>1); some, in the marshes and desert 
land still farther E. The manners of these tribes, 
whom he calls Padaei, and Callatiae or Calantiae, 
were in the lowest grade of civilisation,— a wandering 
race, living Oh raw flesh and raw fish, and of can- 
nibal habits (Cf. Strab. xv. p. 710, from winch 
Mannert, v. 1. p. 3, infers that the Padaei were not 
after all genuine Indians, but Tdtare.) Others (and 
these wore the .most warlike) occupied the more 
northern districts in the neighbourhood of Ganpatyrus 
(Cashmir) in the Regio Pactyice, Herodotus placet* 
that part of India which was subject to Daieius in 
the 20th satrapy, and states that the annual tribute 
from it amounted to 360 talents (iii. 94). Xenophon 
speaks of the Indians as a great nation, and one 
worthy of alliance with Cyaxares and the Medes (i. 5. 
§ 3, iii. 2. § 25, vi. 2. § I ), though he dees not specify 
to what part of India he refers. That, however, it 
was nearly the same as that which Herodotus de- 
scribes, no one can doubt 

From the writers m hee g na nt to Alexander, the 
following particulars rotative to the people and their 
manners may be gathered. The ancients considered 
that they were divided Into seven castes: — \. Priests, 
the royal counsellors, and Maify etimected witLifnot 
the same as, the or Brahmins. (Btgak. 

xv. pp. 712—716 ; Arrian? lad. 11.) With these 
Strabo (1. c.) makes another class, whom he calls 
rogfub'cr. Thtae, as Groseknrd (iii. p. 153) has 
suggested, would from, from the description of their 
habits, to have been faJdrs, or penitents, and the 
same as the GymooMphistoe so often mentioned by 
Strabo and Arrian. This caste was exempted front 
taxes and service to war. 2. Husbandmen, who 
were free from war-service. They were the most 
numerous of the seven castes. (Strab. xv. p. 704 ) 
The land itself was held to belong to the king, alio 
fanned it out, leaving to the cultivator one-fourth 
pf the produce as his share. 3. Hunters and shep- 
herds, who lead a wandering life, their office being 
to rear cattle and beasts of borden: the horse and 
the elephant wen hold to be for the kings only. 
(Strab. 1. c) 4. A rtf sans and handicraJUmen, of 
Iasi extensive range of country, at different periods all kinds. (Strab. xv. p. 707.) 5. Warriors. 
of history. Than can, however, be no doubt, that I (Strab. I c .) 6. Political officers (fy'ipot, Strok 



raw*. , 

1 who ImM *&•* «®rire in tba town*. &e., and 
7. Tk. Ityai Com- 
lefiom, who pps$dad over the administration of jus- 
tice (Streb. £<*•)♦ kept the archives of the realm. 

It mi not permuted for intermarriage® to take 
pUoe between any of theee desses, nor for any one to 
perfonn the o^aik^tod to another, except in tho case 
of the flreteaate (called also that of the fihoeofof), 
to which das* a man might be raiaed fireman j of the 
other daaeee. (Strab. Ic.; Arrian, Ind c. 12; Died* 
U. 41; Plin. vi. 19. e. 28.) We may remark that the 
modem writers an India recognise only four castes, 
called respectively Brahmens, Kshatryas, Vaisyae, 
tLD&Sudra *,— a division which Heeren has suggeked 
(we without sufficient evidence) to indicate the 

remains of distinot races. (Asiat Mat. vol il p. 220.) 

The lowest of the peojde (now called Pariahs), as 
belonging to none of the above castes, are nowhere 
distinctly mentioned by ancient writers (bat cf. Strab. 
xv. p. 709; Diod. il 29; Arrian, lad. o. 10). 

The general description of the Indians, drawn from 
Megasthenes and others who had lived with them, Is 
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use; and they were went to dye their beards, 
not only black and whiter hot alee ted and greed. 
(Ante, U) is general form of body, they were 
thin and elegantly made, frith greet H the ne ee (Axw 
rian, Ind c. 17; fitreh. & p 108, ecv. p 694); but 
were larger than other Asiatics. (Amen, Mo ped 
Aim, v. 4; Plin. til 2») 

Some peculiar customs they had, which have lasted 
tothepresent day, sucl;«l selfhnxnglatloQ by water 4ir 
fire, and throwing themmlveiffioni predpt bee (Strab. 

xv. pp.716, 718; Cuftviu.C 

vil5; Lucan, ill 42; Plin.vL19.a2r, « 

Log of the widow (mttee); not, indeed, agreeably to 
any fixed law, but rather according tomtom (Strab. 
xv. pp 699—714; Diod. xvil 91. xix. 89; Cic. 
Tueo. Disp. v. 27.) For writing* materials they 
used the berk of trees (Strab. xv. p 717; Ckurt ix. 
15), probably much as the modern Ofegbafeee use 
the leaf of the palm. Their housaf were generally 
built of frood or of the bamboo^uhe; but in the odd 
mountain districts, of day. (Arrian, fad a 10.) 
flt^la a remarkable proof of the extent to which 


very pleasing. Theft is said to have been unknown, Jupfftlisation had been carried in indent India, that 
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so that houses could be left unfastened. (Strab. x#. 
p 709.) No Indian was known to speak falsehood. 
(Strab. I a ; Arrian, fad e. 12.) They were ex- 
tremely temperate, abstaining wholly from wine 
(Strah. I c.), — their hatred of drunkenness being so 
great that any girl of the harem, who should see 
the king drunk, was at liberty to kill him. (Strab. 
xv. p 710.) No class eat meat (Herod, hi, 100), 
their chief sustenance being rice, which afforded 
them also a strong drink, i.e. atrrok. (Strab. xv. 
p. 694.) Hence an especial freedom from diseases, 
and long lives; though maturity was early developed, 
especially iu the female sex, girls of seven years old 
being deemed marriageable. (Strab. xv. pp. 701 — 
706; Arrian, Ind 9.) The women are said to have 
been remarkable for their chastity, it being impos- 
sible to tempt them with any smaller gifts than that 
of an elephant (Arrian, Ind c. 17), which was not 
considered discreditable by their countrymen; and 
the usual custom of marriage was for the father to 
take his daughters and to give them in marriage to 
the youths who had distinguished themselves most 
in gymnastic exercises. (Arrian, l c.; Strab. xv. 
p. 7 17.) To strangers they ever showed the utmost 
hospitality. (Diod. il 42.) As warriors they were 
notorious (Arrian, Ind c. 9; Moped Alex. v. 4; 
Phit. Alex. c. 59, 63): the weapons of the foot- 
Boldiefe being bows and arrows, and a great two- 
handed sword ; and of the cavalry, a jarolin and a 
round shield (Arrian, Ind e. 16; Strab. xv. p 717; 
Curt viil 9.) Iu the Panjdb, it is said that the 
Macedonians encountered poisoned arrows. (Diod. 
xvil 103.) Manly exercises ot all kinds were in 
vogue among them. The chase was the peculiar 
privilege of royalty (Strab. xv. pp. 709—712 ; Ctes. 
Ind 14; Curt. viu. 9, aeq.); gymnastics, music, and 
dancing, of the rest of the people (Strab. xv. p. 709; 
Arrian, Exp. Alex , vi. 8); and juggling and slight 
of hand were then, as now, among their chief amuse- 
ments. (Aelian, viii. 7; Juven. vi. 582.) Their 
usual drees befitted their hot climate, and was of 
white linen (Philost Pit. ApoU. ii. 9) or of cotton- 
stuff (Strab. xv. p. 719; Airian, Ind c. 16); their 
heads and shoulders partially covered (Arrian, L c.; 
Curt viil 9, 15) or shaded from the sun by um- 
breUae (Arrian, 1. c.) ; with shoes of white leather, 
with vary thick and many-coloured soles. (Arrian, 
L e.) Gold and ivoiy rings and ear-rings wore in 


there were, throughout great part of the country, 
high roads, with stones set np (answering to our 
milestones), on which were inscribed the name of 
the place and the distance to the next station. 
(Strab. xv. pp. 689 — 706 ; Arrian, Ind. c. 3.) [V.1 
INDICES OCEAN US (4 ’Irtutbt tooirfv, 
Agath. il 14; rb *Wutbv v&ayos, Ptd. vil 1. § 5). 
The Indian Ooeaa of the ancients may be considered 
generally as that great sea which washed the whole 
of the southern portion of India, extending from the 
parallel of longitude of the mouths of the Indus to 
the shores of the Chersonesns Aaron. It seems, in- 
deed, to have been held by them as part, however, of 
a yet greater extent of water, the limits of which 
were undefined, at least to the southwards, and to 
which they gave the generic name of the Southern 
Sea. Thus Herodotus speaks of b rvrhi Mheeom 
in this sense (iv. 87), as does also Strabo (lip. 121); 
Diodorus calls it A pternfidplaM £*c*w (iii 
38), while the Erythraean sea, taken in its most 
extended meaning, doubtless conveyed the same 
sense. (Herod, il 102, hr. 37; compared with Strab. 
L p. 33.) Ptolemy gives the distances across this 
sea as stated by seafaring men; at the same time he 
guards against their over-statements, by recording 
his opinion in favour of no more than one-third of 
their measurements: this space he calls 8670 stadia 
(L 13. § 7). The distance along its shores, Mow- 
ing the indentations of the coast-line, he estimates, 
on the same authority, at 19^000 stadia. It is 
evident, however, that Ptolemy himself had no clear 
idea of the real form of the Indian Ocean, and that 
be inclined to the opinion of Hipparchus, Polybius, 
and Marinus of Tyre, that it was a vast inland sea 
the southern portion of it being bounded by the shores 
of an unknown land which he supposed to connect Cat- 
tigara in the Chersonesns Aurea with the promontory 
of Presum (now Cep* Delgado) in Africa (comp iv. 
9.§§ l,3,vii.3.§§ 1,8,6). The otigin of this error 
it is not easy now to ascertain, but it seems to have 
been connected with one whioh is found in the his- 
torians of Alexander's expedition, according to which 
there was a connection between the Indus and the Nile, 
so that the sources of the Acesines (Chmab) were 
confounded with those of the Nile. (Arrian, vL 1.) 
Strabo, indeed, appears to have had some leaning to 
, a similar view, in that he connected the Erythraean 
with the Atlantic eea (il p. 130); which was also 
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the opinion of Eratosthenes (Strab. i. p. 64). The Ada, and the boundary westward of India. It is 
Man Ooaaa oofttaina at its eastern end three prin- mentioned first in ancient authors by Hecataens of 
oipal gulfe, whieh are noticed in ancient authors, — Miletus {Fragm. 144, ed. Klanaen), and aubee- 
tas Soros Vmamvwcm (Ptol. vii. 2. g 5) y in the qnently by Herodotus (iv. 44), who, however, only 
OheneoMoa Anna (probably sow the Strait* of notices it is connection with various tribes who, he 
Mahtm}; the Sinus Sab araous (Ptol. vii. 2.§ 4), states, lived upon its banks. As in the ease of 
near the Golf of Martaban ; and the Sinus Gan- India itself, so in that of the Indus, the first real 
G&rncua, or Bag qf Bengal. [V.] description which the ancients obtained of this river 

INDIGETES, or INDI'GETAE, (lrtafiroi, was from the historians of Alexander the Gnat’s 
Stub, t 'EvStyirat, Ptol.), a people of Hispania marches. Arrian states that its souroes were in the 
Tamoonensis, in the extreme NE. comer of the lower span of the Paropamisns, or Indian Caucasus 
peninsula, around the gulf of Rhoda and Emporiae {Hindu- Kush); wherein he agrees with Mela (iil 7. 
{Gaff of Anpmias ), as far as the Trophies of § 6), Strabo (xv. p. 690), Curtins (viii. 9. §3), and 
Pompey Ml n o/xmjtov rpfacua, braBiifuera rov other writers. It was, in Arrian’s opinion, a vast 
nepwtjfov), on the summit of the pass over the stream, even from its first sources, the largest river 
Pyrenees, which formed the boundary of Gaul iu the world except the Ganges, and the recipient 
and Spain (Strub. iii. p. 160, iv. p. 178). [Pom- of many tributaries, themselves larger than any other 
rail Tropara.] They were divided into four known stream. It has been conjectured, from the 
tribes. Their chief cities, besides Emporia e and descriptions of the Indus which Arrian has preserved 
Rhoda, were : Juncaria £lovyyapla, Ptol. ii. 6. that the writers from whom he has condensed his 
§ 78 • Jtmquera, or, as some suppose, Figueras) t narrative must have seen it at the time when its 
16 M P. south of the summit of the Pyrenees (Sum- waters were at their highest, in August and Sep- 
mum Pyrenaeum, /tin.), on the high road to Tarraco tember. Quoting from Cteaias (v. 4, 1 1), and with the 
{Itin. Ant pp. 890, 897); Cinniana {Ceroid), 15 authority of the other writers (v. 20), Arrian gives 
M. P. further S. {lb . ; Tab. Peut.) ; and Declana, 40 6tadiA for the mean breadth of the river, aud 15 
near Jtmquera (Ptol. ii. 6. § 73). On the promontory stadia where it was most contracted ; below the con- 
framed by the E. extremity of the Pyrenees {C.Creus), fluence of the principal tributaries he considers its 
was a temple of Venus, with a small seaport on the N. breadth may be 1 00 stadia, and even more than this 
aide {’A<ppo9ur(as, Steph. B. ; rb ’A Qpotiaiov icp6v, when much flooded (vi. 14). Pliny, on the other 
PtoLii. 6. § 20 ; Pyrenaea Venus, Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; hand, considers that it is nowhere more than 50 
Portos Veneris, Mela, ii. 6. § 5 ; Portus Pyrenaei, stadia broad (vi. 20. s. 23); which is clearly tho 
‘ Liv. xxxiv. 8 : Porte V entires), which some made same opinion as that of Strabo, who states, that 
the boundary of Gaul and Spain, instead of the though those who had not measured the breadth put 
Trophies of Pompey. Ptolemy names two small it down at 100 stadia, those, on the other hand, who 
riven as fiAing into the gulf of Emporiae, the had measured it, asserted that 50 stadia was its 
Clomanus (KAwItavdr : Flwia) and the Sam- greatest, and 7 stadia its least breadth (xv. p. 700). 
BBOOA8 (Soplpfo ta MoAal ) : Pliny names the Its depth, according to Pliny (I c.), was nowhere 
Tiohis, which is the small river flowing past Rosas, less than 15 fathoms. According to DiodoruB, it was 
Tho district round the gulf of Emporiae was called the greatest river in the world after the Nile (ii. 35). 
Junoarius Campus {rb ’I ovyydptov wtbtov), from Curtius states that its waters were cold, and of the 
the abundance of rashes which grew upon its marshy colour of the sea (viii. 9. § 4). Its current is held by 
toil, (Strab. iii. pp. 156, 163 ; Steph. B. s. v. Te5i- some to hfive been slow (as by Mela, iii. 7. § 6); by 
«rij*ai; Eustath ad IL i. ip. 191; Avien. Or. Mar. others, rapid (as by Eustath. in Dionys . Perieg. v. 
523 ; Ufcert, Vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 315, &c.) [P. S.] 1088). Its course towards the sea, aft eri«t ving the 

INDOSCYTHIA {’IvbwTKuBla : Eth. Ik5o- mountains, was nearly SW. (Plin. vi. 20. s. 23); on 
wadfiiyr), a district of wide extent along the Indus, its way it received, according to Strabo (xv. p. 700) 
which probably comprehended the whole tract and Arrian (v. 6), 15, according to Pliny, 19 
watered by the Lower Indus, Catch, Guzerat , and other tributaiy rivers (/. o.). About 2000 stadia 
Saurashtra*. It derived its name from the Scythian from the Indian Ocean, it was divided into two 
tribes, who gradually pressed onwards to the Bouth principal arms (Strab. xv. p. 701), forming thereby 
and the sea-coast after they had overthrown the u Delta, like that of the Nile, though not so large, 
Graeoo-Bactrian empire, about a. v. 136. It is called Pattalene, from its chief town Pattala (which 
first mentioned in the Pertplus M. E. (p. 22) as occu- Arrian asserts meant, in the Ipdian tongue, Delta 
pying the banka of the Indus; while in Ptolemy is a (v. 4); though this statement may be questioned), 
fuller description, with the names of some of its (Cf. also Arrian, Jnd. 2; Dionys. Perieg. v. 1066.) 
principal subdivisions, as Pattalene, Abiria, and The flat land at the mouths of riven which flow 
Syrastrene (Sreroitem), with an extensive list of from high mountain-ranges with a rapid stream, ig 
towns which belonged to it (rib l. §§ 55—61). ever changing: hence, probably, the different ao- 
Soroe of them, as Binagsra (properly Minnagura), .counts which we receive of the mouths of the Indus 
have been recognised as partially Seythic in form, from those who recorded the history of Alexander, 
(Lessen, Pentap. p.56; of. bidor. Char. p. 9.) In and from the works of later geographers The 
Dionysius Periagetes (v. 1066) the same people are former (as we have stated), with Strabo, gave the 
described as rtrun Icrfdsi. As late as the middle of Indus only two principal outlets into the Indian 
the sixth century ad.. Cosmcs Indicopleustcs speaks Ocean, — at a distance, the one from the other, ac- 
of White Hons, or Mongolians, as the inhabitants of cording to Aristobulns (op. Strab. xv. p. 690), of 
the Pasydb (H. p. 838). These may be considered 1000 stadia, but, according to Nearchus (L c.), of 
as the remains of the same Scythic empire, the pre- 1800 stadia. The latter mention more tun two 
Inmmirii cf the bead* who subsequently poured mouths : Mela (iii. 7. § 6) speaking of u plant 
down from the north under Jingbls Khan. (Ritter, ostia,” and Ptolemy giving the names of seven (vii 
JBrdbands, vet i p. 556.) [V.] 1. $ 28), in which he is confirmed by the anther cf 

INDUS (d TsSir), one of the principal riven cf the Periplos Maris Erythrnei (p. 22> The names 
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6f these mduths, in a direction from W. to E. f are:— few miles below CUvasso, but on the right bank of 
1. lAyawa (the PUU or Lohart), Dot impro- the river, where excavations have brought to light 
btbly in the arm of the stream by which Alexander’s numerous coins and objeOts of ancient art, some of 
fleet gained the Indian Ocean; 2. JMw trrtpM them of great beauty, aft well as several iassriptkidflr 
(the Mkdla); 8. Xpueofo rrrtpa (the Hagamari or which leave no doubt that the remains thus d%~ 
Kuhavari), whereby merchandise and goods ascended covered are those of Industrie. They also pro?* 
to Tatta; A Xdpt^ov rrr6fta (the Mala f); 5. 3d- that it enjoyed municipal rank under the Neman 
iropa; 6. 3dfUAa or Xa£d\cura (the Pmyari or empire. (Ricolvi e Rivautella, 11 sito M? andoa 
Sir); 7. Awvitdpi? (probably Lonivdri, the Purana, cittft <T Industrie, ^o., Torino, 1745,4to. ; MIlHn, Vcyl 
Darya or AorQ. For the conjectural identifications o n Puhnont, vol l pp. 806—31 1.)« [E. H, B.] 

of these mouths, *moet of which are now closed, ex- INESSA. [Aeiwa.] 

eept in high floods, see Lassen’s Map of Ancient INFERUM MARE. [Tyrkherum Mare.] 

l yifiia. Tim principal streams which flowed into the 1NGAEVONES. [Gxbmaria and Hkllevio- 
Indus are : — on the right or western bank of the river, res.] 

the Choaspes, called by Arrian the Guraeus, and by INGAUNI ^lyyavvot), a Ligurian tribe, who 
Ptolemy the Suastus (the Attok); and the Gophen inhabited the sea-coast and adjoining mountains, 
(Cdbul river), with its own smaller tributary the at the foot of the Maritime Alp» t on the W. side of 
Ghoes (the Kov); and, on the left or eastern bank, the Gaff of Genoa. Their position In Clearly iden- 
the greater rivers, — which give its name to the Pan- tilled by that of their capital or chief town, Albium 
jdb (or the country of the Five Rivers),— the Acesinea Ingaunum, still called Albenga, They appear to 
( Chendb), the Hydaspes or Bidaspes (Jehm), the have been in early times one of the most powerful 
Hydraotes (Ravi) ; and the Hypauis or Hyphasis jad warlike of the Ligurian tribes, and bear a pro- 
(the Sutledge). [See these rivers under their rejj Pmineiit port in the long-continued wan of the Ro- 
epective names.] As in the case of tlie Ganges, so mans with that people. Their name is first men- 
in that of the Indos, it has been left to modem tioned in n. c. 205, on occasion of the landing of 
researches to determine accurately the real sources Mago, the brother of Hannibal, m Liguria. They 
of the river: it is now well known that the Indus were at that time engaged in hoetilities with the 
rises at a considerable distance on the NK. side of Epanterii, a neighbouring tribe who appear to have 
the Himdlaya, in what was considered by the Hindus dwelt further inland : the Carthaginian general con- 
their most sacred land, and which was also the dis- eluded an alliance with them, and snpported them 
trict in which, on opposite sides of the mountains, against the mountaineere of the interior; he snbse- 
the Brahmaputra, the Ganges, and the Jumna, have quently returned to their capital after his defeat by 
their several sources. From its source, the Indus the Romans in Cisalpine Gaul, and it was from 
flows NW. to lskardu, and tlience W. and SW., till thence that he took his final departure for Africa, 
it bursts through the mountain barriers, and descends b. c. 203. (Liv. xxviil 46, xxx. 19.) After the 
into the plain of the Panjdb , passing along the close of the Second Punic War, B. c. 201, a treaty 
western edge of Cashmir. (Ritter, Erdhmde, vol. v. was concluded with the lngauni by the Roman 
p. 216; Moorcroft, Travels in Ladakh and Cashmir, consul, G. Aelius (Id. xxxi. 2): but sixteen years 
1841.) The native name Sindhu has been pro- later (in B. c. 185) we find them at war with the 
served with remarkable accuracy, both in the Greek Romans, when their territory was invaded by the 
* riters and in modem times. Thus, in the Peri- consul Appius Claudius, who defeated them in se- 
plus, we find Stvdds (p. 23); in Ptolemy, 'livQtov veral battles, and took six of their towns. (Id. 
(vii. 1. § 2), from which, by the softening ot the Ionic xxxix. 32.) But four years aftei wards, b. a 181, 
pronunciation, the Greeks obtained their form "IvSos. they were still in arms, and were attacked for the 
(Ci. Plin. vi. 20; Cosmos, Indie, p. 337.) The second time by the proconsul Aeimlius Paulina, 
present name is Stnd or Sindhu. (Ritter, vol. v. pp. This general was At first involved in great perils, 
29, 171.) [V.] the lngauni having surprised and besieged him in 

INDUS, a river of the south-east of Caria, near his camp; but he ultimately obtained a great and 
the town of Cibyra. On its banks was situated, ac- decisive victory, in which 15,000 of the enemy were 
cording to Livy (xxxviii. 14), the fort of Thabusion. killed and 2500 taken prisoners. This victory pro- 
Pliny (v. 29) Btates that sixty other rivers, and up- cured to Aemilius the honour of a triumph, and was 
wards of a hundred mountain torrents, emptied them- followed by the submission of the whole people of 
selves into it This river, which ie said to have the lngauni ( M Ligurum Ingaunorum outn® aomen **), 
received. Its name from some Indian who had been while all the other Ligurians sent to Borne to sue 
thrown into it from an elephant, is probably no other for peace. (Liv. xL 25—28, 34.) From this time 
than the river Calbie (KdAfer, Strab. xiv. p. 651 ; we hear nothing more of the lngauni in history, pro- 
Ptbl. v. 2, § 11; Pomp. Mela, l 16), at present hably on account of the lose of the later books of 
called Qttmgi, or Tanas, which haa its souroes on Livy; for that they did not long remain at peace 
Mount Cadmus, above Cibyra, and passing through with Rome, and that hostilities were repeatedly re- 
Caria empties itself into the sea near Caunus, oppo- newed before they were finally reduced to anbmis- 
■ite to the island of Rhodes. [L. S.J sicn and settled down into the condition of Roman 

' INDU’STRIA, a town of Liguria, situated on the subjects, is dearly proved by the fact elated by 
right bank of the Padua, about 20 miles below Pliny, that their territory was assigned to them, and 
rurm. It he mentioned only by Pliny, who tells us its boundaries fixed or altered, no leas than thirty 
that its ancient name was Bodircomagus, which times. (“ Liguribua Ingaunu agro tricies dato," 
he connects with Bodincus, the native name of the Plin. iii. 5* e. 6.) They appear to have been much 
Padus Padus], and adds that it was at this point addicted, in common with other maritime Ligurian 
that nver first attained a considerable depth. (Plin tribes, to habits of piracy, a tendency which they 
Ui. 16. s. 20.) Ite site (which was erroneously fixed retained down to a late period. (Liv. xL 88, 41 ; 
by earlier writers at Casals) has been established Vopiac. ProcuL 12.) We find them still existing 
beyond question at a place culled Monteu di Po, u and recognised as a separate tribe in the days of 
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Stab* and PKny: bat we have no means of fixing 
tbs extant or Hftifa of their territory, which evi- 
deotiy comprised a ocuriderable portion of the sea- 
ooeat on each aide of their capital city, and probably 
extended on the W, till it met that of the Intemelii. 
It wet have included several minor towns, hot 
their capital, of which the name is variously written 
aik^PYi iogAUHim and Albrngatunim, is the only 
tom expressly assigned to them by anoient writers. 
[Auaux Ivgaunum.] (Stab. iv. p. 902 ; Plin. 
uL 5. s. 6.) [E.H.B.] 

I'NGENA. [Abhiucatul] 

INTGEBUM, a town in Lower Pannooia, in the 
neighbomhood of which there was a praetarium, or 
fleoe of rest for the emperors when they travelled in 
those parti. (Am. AnL pp. 260, 265.) Some iden- 
tify it with the modem Pouega. [L. S.] 

INOTU& [Delos.] 

LNSA'NI MONTES (r* Me u»6ft*va fa, Ptol. 
iii. 3. § 7), a range of mountains in Sardinia, men- 
tioned by Livy (xxx. 39) in a manner which seems 
to imply that they were in the NE. part of the 
island; and this is confirmed by Ckmdiaa, who 
speaks of thorn as rendering the northern part of 
Sardinia nigged and savage, and the adjoining seas 
stormy and dangerous to navigators. (Olaudian, 
M. Gtid. 613.) Hence, it is evident that the name 
waa applied to the lofty and nigged range of moun- 
tains in the N. and NE. part of the island : and 
was, dsnhtlosB, given to them by Roman navigators, 
on aooeont of the sodden and frequent storms to 
which they gave rise. (Liv. 1. c .). Ptolemy also 
places the Mcuvfava fa — a name which is obvi- 
onsfy translated from the Latin one — in the interior 
of the island, and though he would seem to consider 
them as nearer the W. than the E. coast, the position 
whioh ho assigns them may still be referred to the 
same range or mass of mountains, which extends 
from the neighbourhood of Olbia ( Terra Nova ) on 
the E. coast, to that of Cornus on the W. [Sau- 
wvfifLj [E. H B.] 

PNSUBRES, a people both in Gallia Transalpina 
and Gallia Cisalpina. D’Anville, on the authority of 
Livy (▼. 34), places the Insubres of Gallia Trans- 
alpina in that part of the territory of the Aedui 
where there was a town Mediolanum, between Forum 
Segnslanorum [Forum Skgusiahorum] and Lug- 
dunum (Lyon). This is the only ground that there 
is tar supposing that there existed a people or a 
pages in Gallia Transalpina named Insubres. Of 
the Insubres in Gallia Cisalpina, an account is given 
elsewhere [Vol I. p. 936]. [G. L.J 

rNSDLA, or l'NSULA ALLO'BROGUM, in G&llU 
Narbouensis. Livy (xxi. 31), after describing Han- 
nibal's passage of the Rhone, says that he directed 
his march on the oast side towards the inland parts 
of Gallia. At his fourth encampment he came to 
the Insula, “ where the riven Arar and the Kho- 
danus, flowing down from the Alps by two different 
directions, comprise between them some tract of 
countiy, and then unite: it is the level country bo- 
tween them which is called the Insula. The Allo- 
broges dwell near." One might easily see that there 
must be some error in the weed Arar; for Hannibal 
could not have reached the latitude of Lugdunum 
(Lyon) in four days from the place where he crossed 
the Rhone; and this is certain, though we do not 
knew the exact place where he did crow the Rhone. 
Nor, if be had got to the junction of the Arar and 
Rbodanus, oonld Livy say that he reached a place 
near which the Allobroges dwell ; for, if he had 


marched from the bare (tare) to the Janetta of 
the jSsAveand Rhone, he would have pasta through 
the country of the ABobroges. [Allobroges.] 
Nor does the Arar (Sadne) flow from the Alps, 
though the Isara does. Besides this, if Hannibal 
lied gone so for north as tho pert between the SaSmn 
and Rhone, he would have gone much further north 
than was necessary for his purpose, as Livy describes 
it It is therefore oertain, if we look to the context 
only, that we must read ** bare" for * Arar;" and 
there is a reading of one M&, cited fay Gronorias, 
which shows that bare may have onoe been in the 
text, end that it has been corrupted. (Walcksnaer, 
Ghg* #c. voL L p. 185.) Livy in this passage 
copied Polybius, in whose MSS. (iii. 49) the name 
of the river is Scares or Soares; a name which the 
editors ought to have kept, instead of chaagta it 
into bans (Tedpnt), as Bekker and others before 
him have done, though the bam or /eta is cer- 
tainly the river. In the latest editions of Ptolemy 
(iL 10. § 6) the Isara appears in the Ann tar 
('“loop); but it is certain that then are great varia- 
tions in the MSS. of Ptolemy, and in the editions. 
Walckenaer (voL L p. 134) says that the edition of 
Ulm of 1482 has Sicarus, and that there ift “ft* 
cares" in tbs Strawburg editions of 1518, 16SC 
1522. Tho editio prinerpe of 1475 has "CIswjj'Ev 
and others have 14 Tisar " and “ Tissre." The pro- 
bable conclusion is, that “ taur" is one of the forms 
of the name, which is as genuine a Celtic form aa 
44 Is-ar" or 44 tare," the form in Cicero (ad Fan u x. 
15, foe.). 44 Isc-ara” may be compared with the 
British forms M Isaca" (tho Exe), bca,and bobalis; 
and b-am with the names of the Italian riven Ansar 
and Aesis. 

Polybius compares the oountry in the angle be- 
tween the Rhone and the bare (tare) to the Delta 
of Egypt in extent and form, except that in the Delta 
the sea unites the one side and the channels of the 
streams which form the two other sides; but here 
mountains almost inaccessible form the third side of 
this Insula. He describee it as populous, and a corn 
country. The junction of the tar, as Strabo calls 
the river (p. 185), and the Rhone, was, according to 
him, opposite the place where the Cfam u approach 
near to the banks of the Rhone. 

The tare, one of the chief branches of the Rhone, 
rises in the high Pennine Alps, and flows through 
the valleys of the Alpine region by a very winding 
course past Si. Maurice, MouUers , Conflant, Mont 
meilian , where it begins to be navigable, Grenoble, 
the Roman Cularo or Gratianopolis, and joins the 
Rhone a few miles north of Valentis ( Faience). Its 
whole course is estimated at about 160 miles. Han- 
nibal, after staying a short time in the country about 
the junction of the Rhone and the tare, commenced 
his inarch over the Alps. It is not material to de- 
cide whether his whole army crossed over into the 
Insula or not, or whether he did himself, though 
tlie words of Polybius imply that he did. It ie 
ceitain that he marched up the valley of the tare 
towards the Alps; and the way to find out where he 
crossed the Alps is by following the valley of the 
tare. [G. L.] 

INSURA. [Mylar.] 

INTELE'NE (’IvnjAnr^), one of the five pro- 
vinces W. of the Tigris, ceded, in A.&. 297, by 
Names to Galerius and the Romans. (Petr. Petr. 
Fr. 14, Fragm. Hut. Graec. ed. MttUer; Gibbon, 
c. xiii) St Martin, in his note to Le Beau ( [Bat 
Empire , vol. i. p. 380), would read for Intern 
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Xngilene flfy*^), the name of a small provinoe a munidpiura; and we find repeated mention of It 
of Armenia Mr the sources of the Tigris mentioned as a municipal town, apparently of oomeeonseqnenea, 
by Epiphanies {Mures* £X wU p. 605, ed (Oic. PUL it 41, pro MU* Iff titrfeh. x. fa 837; 
Vataous; comp. St, Martin, Mim. tur VArmeUe, Plin. hi 5. s. 9.) It feoei«e4 a colony under the 
¥ol. L pp. 23, 97.) [E. B. J.] Seoond Triumvirate, but does not appear to htem en- t 

INTEME'LH Hvreptkm), a maritime people of joyed colonial* rank, several inscriptions of imperial 
Liguria, situated to the W. of the Znganni, at the times giving it only the title of a manicipsnm* {Lib. 
foot of the Maritime Alps. They are bnt little CoL p. 834; Orell. laser. 8367, 3883 .) Its pm- 
known in history, bring only once mentioned by tion at some distance from the line of the Via Latina 
Livy, in conjunction with their neighbours, the In- was probably unfovourablerteL its prosperity in later 
gauni, as addicted to piratical habits, to repress times: from the same' cam* Its name is not found in 
which their coast was visited by a Roman squadron the Itineraries, and we have no means of tracing its 
in b. o, 180. (Lhr. xL 41.) Strabo speaks of them existence after the fall of the Roman Empire, The 
as a still existing tribe (Strab.iv. p. 908); and their period at which it was ruined or deserted is unknown; 
capital, called Albium Intemelium or Alblnteme- but mention is found in documents of the middle 
limn, now corrupted into VwUmiglia, was in his ages of a “Oestrum Terrene, " and the site ef the 
time a considerable city. [Albium Imtemeuum.] ancient rity, though now entirely uldnhahHed, is 
We have no means of determining the extent or still called Termne. It presents extensive remains 
limits of their territory; but it seems to have bor- of ancient buildings, with vestiges of tbf *aU*, atracte, 
dered on that of the Ingauni on the E., and the Ve- and aqueducts; and numerous insqgiptiens and other 
diantii on the W.: at least, these are the only tribes objects of antiquity have been discovered there, 
mentioned as existing in this part of Liguria by which am preserved in the neighbouring vfUagea- 
writero of the Roman Empire. It probably com- fgpaoanelli, vd. in. p. 384; Clover, JtaL p. 1039. 
prised also the whole valley of the Butuba or «be inscriptions are given by Mommsen, /user, Reg*. 
Roja, one of the most considerable of the riven, or Neap. pp, 221, 888.) 

rather mountain torrents, of Liguria, which rises at FHny calls the dtisens of tUt Interamna u Inter- 
tlie foot of the Coldi Tend*, and falls into the sea amnates Buccamni, qui et Urinates vocantar." The 
at VintfmiffUa. [E. H. B.] former appellation was evidently bestowed from their 

INTERAMNA Qhnigapm : Etk. Interamnas, situation in the neighbourhood of Casinnm, but is 
-fitis), was the name of several cities in different parts not adopted by any other author. They an called 
of Italy. Its obvious etymol *gy, already pointed out in inscriptions * Iateramnates Lirinates,” and some- 
by Varro and Festns, indicates their position at the times * Urinates * alone: hence it is probable that 
confluence of two streams (“inter amnes,” Varr. L.L. we should read “ LirinatuA " for “ Larwatnm " in 
v.28 f Fest. o. Anuses, p. 1 7, MttlL) ; which is, however, Silius Italicua (viu. 403), where be la enumerating 
but partially borne out by their actual situation. The Voltdiem cities, and hence the mention of Larinum 
form Intkramnium (’lrrepd/mvy), and the ethnic would be wholly oat of place, 
form Interamnis, are also found, bnt more rarely. 2. (Temi), a city of Umbria, situated on the river 
1. A Roman colony on the banks of the Liris, Nar, a little below its confluence with the Vriinoa, 
thence called, for distinction's sake, Iktekamna Li- and about 8 miles E. from Narnia. It was sur- 
iunas. It was situated on the left or northern rounded by a branch of the river, so as to be in fact 
bank of the Liris, near the junction of the little river situated on an island, whence it derived its name, 
which flows by Aquinum (confounded by Strabo The inhabitants are termed by Pliny “ Intern® nates 
with the Melpift, a much more considerable stream), cognomina Nartes,” to distinguish them from those 
and was distant 6 miles from the latter city, of the other towns of the name; and we find them 
and 7 from Cnsinum. Its territory, which was designated in inscriptions as Interamnates Nartes and 
included in Latium, according to the more ex- Nabartes; but we do not find this epithet applied to 
tended use of that name, must have originally the city itself. No mention is found of Interamna in 
belonged to the Volscians, but we have no men- history previous to its passing under the Roman 
tion of Interamna as a Volscian city, nor indeed yoke; but there is no doubt that it was an ancient 
any evidence of its existence previous to the establish- Umbrian city, and an inscription of the time of Ti- 
ment of the Roman colony there, in B. c. 312. This berius has pr ese rv e d to ns the local tradition that it 
took place at the same time with that at the neigh- was founded in b. c. 672, or rather more than 80 
bouring town of Casinuro, the object of both being years after Rome. (Orell. Inter. 689.) When we 
obviously to secure the fertile valley of the Liris from first hear of Interamna in history it appears as a 
the attacks of the Sammtes. (Liv. ix. 28; Diod. flourishing municipal town, deriving great wealth 
xix. 105; Yell. Pat. i. 14.) Hence we find, in b. g. from the fertility of its territory, which was irrigated 
294, the territory of Interamna ravaged by the Sam- by tile river Nar. Hence it is said to have been, m 
nites, who did not, however, venture to attack the early as the civil wars of Marius and Sulla, one of 
city itself; and, at the opening of the following cam- the “ florentissima Italiae municipia ” (Floras, iii. 
paign, it was from Interamna that the consul Sp.Car- 21); aBd though it suffered a severe blow upon that 
vilius commenced his operations against Samnium. occasion, its lands bring confiscated by Sulla and 
(Liv. x. 36, 39.) Its territory was at a later period portioned out among his soldiers, we still find it 
hud waste by Hannibal during his march by the Via mentioned by Cicero in » manner that proves it to 
Latina from C&poa upon Rome, b. c. 212 (Liv. xxvi. have been a place of importance (Cic ad Att. iv. 
9): and shortly afterwards the name of Interamna 15). Its inhabitants were frequently engaged in h- 
appears among the twelve refractory colonies which tigation and disputes with their neighbours of Reate, 
declared themselves unable to furnish any further on account of the regulation of the waters c£ the Ve- 
Bupplies, and were subsequently (b. c. 204) loaded linns, which joins the Nar a few miles above Inter- 
wxth heavier burdens in consequence (Id. xxvii. 9, ainna; and under the reign of Tiberius they were 
sxix. 15). After the Social War it passed, in com- obliged to enter an energetic protest against a pro- 
mau with the other Latin colonies, into the state of ject that had been started for tuning aside the 
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«Wt»e ePtbe Nsr, so that it should ao low flow Itineraries, M m know the* It nil mi effomet 
tfe&a Tiber. <Tfe^ AMs. L 79.) IntheSrilwar mi and a place of torn* impart*** MW Ua^ So* 
ytW wft i Vfofllns and Vespasian It wm occupied fay man empire. Tbe name ia already corrupted ia our 
the troew of the former while thetr headquarters M8S. arte Lib* Odonlartun into 
wfrs it Shifts*, bat* was taken with little resistance its modernlform of Terumo. But in the middle 
W Mbs Varus. (Id J?w<. til 61, 63.) Inscrip- ages it appeal* to have bem known also by the 
tame sufficiently attest the oontinued municipal im- name of Aprutlnm, supposed to be a corruption of 
portanee of Interamna under the Bamin empire; and, Prsetutium, or rather of the name of the people 
though fte position was eqipe miles to the right of Paetntfi, applied (aa was so often the ease in Gaul) 
the gnat Fbuninian highway, which proceeded from to their chief city, Thus we find the name of Abru~ 
Karma direct to Mevania (Strab. ▼. p. 327 ; Th& tium among the oitiaa of Pioenum enumerated by 
Bite. fi. 64), a branch line of road waa carried from the Geographer of Bavenna (hr. 31)| and under the 
Kami* by Intemmna and Spdetmra to Fornm Fla- Lombards we find mention of a 44 comes Apratii." 
aatoH, where it rejoined the main highroad This The name baa been retained in that of Abrutoo, now 
line, which followed very nearly that of the present given to the two northernmost provinces of the 
highroad from Borne to Pervgia, appears to have kingdom of Naples, of one of which, called Abrmm 
* latterly become the more important of the two, aud Ulterior*, the city of Teramo is still the oepitaL 
is given In the Antonine and Jerusalem Itineraries Vestiges of the aadent theatre, of bathe and other 
to the exclusion of the true Via Flaminia. (/tm. buildings of Boman date, as well as statues, altars, 
Ant pi 1&5; Itm. Hter. p. 613; Tab. Pent) The and other ancient remains, have been discovered on 
great richness of the meadows belonging to Inter- the rite: numerous inscriptions have been also found, 
anma on the banks of the N&r is celebrated by Pliny, in one of which the citizens are designated as “In- 
who tells us that they were cut for hay no less than teramnites Praetutiani.* (BomanriH, vul id pp. 
finer tun— in the year (Plin. xviii. 28. a. 67); and 297—301 ; Mommsen, /. R. N. pp. 329—331.) 
Tacitus also represents the same district as among There is no foundation for the exis ten ce of a fouflh, 
the most fertile in Italy (Tac. Ann, i. 79). That city of the name tf Intoremns among the Frendmi, 
great historian himself is generally considered as a as assumed byBottaaeUi, and, from Mm, by Cruiftr, 
ftillvu «f Dnteramna, but without any distinct au- on the authority ef a very apocryphal inscription, 
tbarfryr it appears, however, to have been subse- [Fbektahi.] [E. H. B.] 

qaiatiy the patrimonial residence, and probably the INTEBAMNE'SIA (Pjblegcn. de JLongam, 1 : 
birthplace, of his descendants, the two emperors Ta- Elk. Interamniensee, Plin. iv. 21. s. 35), a etipen- 
ritus and Florianus. (Vopisc. Florian. 2.) In A.D. diary town of Lusitania, named in the inscription of 
193; it wae at Interamna that a deputation from Alcantara, and supposed by Ukert to have been 
the senate met the emperor Septimius Several, when situated between the Coa and Tonroeo, near Cartel 
on his march to the capital (Spartian. Sever. 6); Rodrigo and Almeida, (Ukert, voL ii. pt 1. 
and at a later period (a. d. 253) it was there that p. 398.) [P. S.] 

the two emperors, Treborianns Gallos and his son Vo- INTERAMNIUM. [Asruiwa.] 
loafonufc, who were on their march to oppose Aemili- INTERCATIA. [Vaccabl] 

anus in Ifoerio, were putto death by their own soldiers. INTERCI&A or AD 1NTERCISA, is thejiame 

(Eutrop. ix. 5; Viet. Caea. 31, Epit 31.) given in the Itineraries to a station on the Via 

Interamna became the see of a bishop in very Flaminia, which evidently derives this name from 
early times, and has subsisted without interruption its being situated at tbe remarkable tunnel or gallery 
through the middle ages on its present site; the hewn through the rock, now known as the Paseo del 
name being gradually corrupted into its modern form Furte, (/tin. Bier. p. 614; Tab. Pent.) This 
of Tend. It is still a flourishing city, and retains passage, which is still traversed by the modern 
various tulles of its ancient importance, including the highway from Borne to Fano, is a work of the em- 
retnama of an amphitheatre, of two temples supposed peror Vespasian, as an inscription cut in the rock 
to have been dedicated to the sun and to Hercules, informs us, and wae constructed in the seventh 
and some portions of the ancient Thermae. None of year of his reign, A. D. 75. (Inscr. op. Cluver, 
these ruins are, however, of much importance or in- Ital. p. 619.) It is also noticed among the public 
tenet. Many inscriptions have also been discovered works of that emperor by Aurelius Victor, who calls 
on the rite, and are preserved in the Palazeo Publico, it Petra Pertusa; and the same name (TUrpa w«p» 
About 3 miles above Tenu is the celebrated cue- rowra) ia given to it by Procopius, who has left ns 
cade ef the Veliout, which owes its origin to the a detailed and accurate description of the locality. 
Boman M'. Curias; it is more fully noticed under (Viet Caet. 9, Epit 9; Ftocop. B. Q. ii. II.) 
the article VeluuTS. The valley of the Cantiano, a tributary of the 

3. (Teramo), a city of Pioenum, in the territoiy Metaurus, which is here followed by tbe Fbuninian 
of the Pmetutii, aud probably the chief place in the Way, is at tills print so narrow that it is only by 
district of that people. The name is omitted by cutting the road out of the solid rock that it can be 
Pliny, but is found in Ptolemy, who distinctlyasrigns carried along the face of tbe precipice, and, in addi- 
it to the Preetutii ; and it is mentioned also in the tion to this, the rock itself is in one place pierced by 
Liber Cotoniarum among the u Civitates Piceni” an arched gallery or tunnel, which gave rise to the 
It there bean the epithet of “ Palestine.’* or, as the name of Petra Pertusa. The actual tunnel ia only 
name is elsewhere written, u Pelerine; 1 * the origin 126 feet long, but the whole length of the pass ia 
and meaning of which are wholly unknown. (Ptol. iii. about half a mile. Clsudiaa alludes to this remark- 
1. § 5ft; Lib. CoL pp. 226, 259.) In the genuine able work in terms which prove the admiration that 
fragments of Froitrinos, on the other hand, tbe citi- it excited. (Claud, de VI. Cam. Ban. 502.) At 
tens are ooaroctly designated as fi Interamnatea Pree- a later period the pais waa guarded by a fort, which, 
tqriani/V (yrontin. i. p. 18, ed. Lachm.) Being ai- from its completely commanding the Flaminian Way, 
tu*ted JHm interior of the country, at a distance became a military post ef importance, and is re- 
riwp t(j[tl%hiiiM(lii the name is not found in the pcatedly mentioned during the wan of the Goths 
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wHXi the Mtndl ^ Jdittnian. (Procop. A <7. fi. 

11 , a. g.^rT ««, ,*n» 

jfax* the station rip Intercisa 9 M. P. from Calks 
(CaaUv and the mbm distance from FerumSem- 
LJnii YFVwsomftrMe), both of which distances are 
WsboUt correct (D’Antilk, Andy* de Kioto, 
p. 156.) [»• H. B.] 

P nrtEBNPM MABE, the great inland or J ML 
t$rr onion Son, which washes the coasts of Southern 
Europe, Northern Africa, and Asia Minor. 

I. Name . — In the Hebrew Scriptures, this sea, an 
the W. of Palestine, and therefore behind a person 
facing the E- is celled the “ Hinder Sea* (Dev*. xi. 
24; Joel, !i. 20), and also the “ Sea of the Philis- 
tines ” (Exod. sail. 61), because that people occupied 
the hugest portion of its shores. Pre-eminently it 
was the Great Sea * (Afoot, xxxiv. 6, 7 ; Joth. i.4, 
ix. 1, xv. 47; Ezek xlviL 10, 16, 20), or simply 
« the Sea” (1 King*, v. 9; comp. 1 Macc. xiv. 64. 
xv. 11). In the same way, the Homeric poems, 
Hesiod, tho 'Cyclic poets, Aeschylus, and Pindar, 
call it emphaticafty 41 the Sea.” The logographer 
Hecataeus speaks of it as 44 the Great Sea" (/V. 349, 
ed. Klsusen). Nor did the historians and systematic 
geographers mark it off by any peculiar denomination. 
The Roman writers call it Maks Iktrshijm (Par™ 
Mela, i. 1. § 4; Plin. iii. 3) or Ihtbstwum (Su.. 
Jug. 17 ; Flor. iv. 2; 4 Urn 3dAarr«, Polyl*. iii. 39; 
4 itrrbs 3d A., Strab ii. p. 121, iii. p. 139; 4 
r H peueAetur erryAfr »J\., Ariat. i/e t ii. 1), or more 
frequently, Mars Nostrum (Sail Jog. 17, 18; 
Cm%,B.G. v. 1; Uv.xxvi.42; Pomp. Mela, i. ft. § 1 ; 
4 Kdff ypas 3tU., Strab. ii. p. 121). The epithet 
u Mediterranean” is not used in the classical writers 


and was firet employed for this sea by Soliims (c. 22 ; 
comp. laid. Orig. xiii. 16). The Greeks of the pre- 
sent day call it the 44 White Sea ” (’Aodpt 0 four**), 
to distinguish it fiom the Black Sea. Throughout 
Europe it is known as the Mediterranean. 

2. Extent, Shape , and Admeasurement*.-- The 
Mediterranean Sea extends from 6° W. to 36° E. of 
Greenwich, while the extreme limits of its latitude 
aw from 30° to 46° N.; and, in round numbers, its 
length, from Gibraltar to its furthest extremity in 
Syria, is about 2000 miles, with a breadth varying 
from 80 to 500 miles, and, including the Euxine, 
with a line of shore of 4500 leagues. The ancients, 
who considered this Bea to be a very large portion 
of the globe, though in reality it is only equal to 
one-sevonteenth part of the Pacific, assigned to it 
a much greater length. As they possessed no means 
for critically measuring horizontal angles, and were 
unaided by the compass and chronometer, correctness 
in great distances was unattainable. On this account, 
while the E. shores of the Mediterranean approached 
a tolerable degree of correctness, the relative positions 
and forms of the W. coasts are erroneous. Strabo, 
a philosophical rather than a scientific geographer, 
Bet himself to rectify the errors of Eratosthenes (ii. 
pp. 105, 106), but made more mistakes: though he 
drew a much better 44 contour" of the Mediterranean, 
jet he distorted the W. parts, by placing Mat*ilia 
131° to the S. of Byzantium, instead of 2J° to the 
N. of that city. Ptolemy also fell into great errore, 
such as the flattening-in of the N. coast of Africa, to 
4he amount of 4*° to the S., in the latitode of Car- 
thage, while Byzantium was placed 2° to the N, of 
its true position; thus increasing the breadth in the 
very part where the greatest accuracy might be ex- 
pectod. Nor was this all; for the extreme length of 
the Internal So a was carried to upwards of 20° 
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bevotnPib true IMjum of 
which accompany ft# of Ptofemfcihough 

drawn, p rese r ve 6 math bftts t outHne of 

an is exp reo ee d in the Tbaodoafoa or 

Peutingerian Table, where the MedH*n*hl*n fs so 
reduced in breadth as to resemble a canal, and the 
site, form, and dhwnskpa of its Wands are displaced 
and disfigured. 

The latitudes were estimate by the a n cie n t dh 
sorters in stadia reckfned worn the equator, sod are 
not so discordant as might bci expected frm >®cb a 
method. The length netware the equinoctial line 
and Syracuse, or rather the place which they called 
the 44 Strait of Sicily," is given aa follows 

Stadia 

Eratosthenes - - - - 25,460 


Hipparchus 
Strabo - - - 
Marinos of Tyre 
Ptotany 


- - 25,600 

- - 25,490 

- - 26,076 
96,833 


Their longitudes run rather wild, and are reckoned 
tenth# 44 Sacrum Promontorinm " (Cape 61 

and the numbers given are as the are from 
thence to Syracuse: — 

Stadia 

Eratosthenes - - - • 11,800 


Hi] 


Marinus of Tyre 
Ptolemy 


- 16,300 

- 14,000 

- 18,583 
29,000 


In Admiial Smyth’s work (The Mediterranean, 
p. 375) will be found a tabular view of lb* above- 
mentioned admeasurements of the elder gmgrepbers, 
along with tbe determination resulting from his own 
observations; assuming, for a reduction of the num- 
bers, 700 stadia to a degree of latitude, for a plane 
projection in tbe 36° parallel, and 555 for the cor- 
responding degree of longitude. (Comp. Goeselin, 
Geographic de* Greet , 1 vol, Paris, 1780; Geogra- 
phic de* Ancient, 3 vols. Paris, 1813 ; Meture* 
Itmeraire * , 1 vol. Paris, 1813.) 

3. Physical Geography . — A more richly-varied 
and broken outline gives to the N. shores of the 
Mediterranean an advantage over the S. or Libyan 
ouast, which was remarked by Eratosthenes. (Strab. 
ii. p. 109.) The three great peninsulas, — the 
Iberian, tbe Italic, and tbe Hellenic, — with tbeir 
.sinuous and deeply indented shores, form, in com- 
bination with the neighbouring islands and opposite 
coasts, many straits and isthmuses. Exclusive of 
the Euxine (whioh, however, roust be considered as 
part of it), this sheet of water is naturally divided 
into two vast basins; the barrier at the entrance of 
the straits marks the commencement of the W. 
basin, which descends to an abysmal depth, and 
extends as far as the central part of the sea, where 
it flows over another barrier (tbe subaqueous Ad- 
venture Bank, discovered by Admiral Smyth), and 
again foils into tbe yet unfothomed Levant basin. 

Strabo (ii. pp. 122—127) marked off this expanse 
by three smaller closed basins. The westernmost, 
or Tyrrhenian basin, comprehended the space be- 
tween the Pillars of Hercules and Sicily, including 
the Iberian, Ligurian, and Sardinian seas ; the 
waters to the W. of Italy were also called, in re- 
ference to the Adriatic, the 44 Lower Sea," as that 
gulf bore tbe name of the 4 * Upper Sea." The 
second was the Syrtic basin, E. of Sicily, including 
the Ausonian or Siculian, the Ldiian, and the Libyan 
teas: on the N. this basin iuus up iuto the Adriatic, 
on the S, the gulf of Libya penetrates deeply into 
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mAmrnieMtiaeaL The E. part of this burin Is 
fggtettupted hy Grata alone* and was divided into 
the Carpathian, Famphylian, Oilician, and Syrian 

The third or Aegean portion is bounded to the 
0b by a carved line, which, commencing at the ooast 
of Carla in A»u Minor, is formed by the islands of 
Rhodes, Crete, and Cythera, Joining the Pelopon- 
nesus not far from Cape Males, with its subdivisions, 
the Thracian, Myrtoan, Icarian, and Cretan seas, 

Prom the Aegean, the 44 White Sea ” of the Turks, 
the of the Hellcepant leads into the Pro- 

pontis, connected by the Thracian Bosporus with 
the Buxines to the NE. of that sheet of water 
lies the Pains Maeotis, with the strait of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus. The configuration of the con- 
tinents and of the islands (the latter either severed 
from the main or volcanically elevated in lines, as if 
over long fissures) led in very early times to cosmo- 
logical views respecting eruptions, terrestrial revolu- 
tions, and overpourings of the swollen higher seas 
into those which were lower. The Euxine, the 
Hellespont, the straits of Qades, and tho Internal 
Sea, with its many islands, were well fitted to 
originate such theories. Not to speak of the floods 
of Ogyges and Deucalion, or the legendary cleaving 
of the pillars of Hercules by that hero, the Samo- 
tferacian traditions recounted that the Euxine, once 
an inland lake, swollen by the rivers that flowed 
into it, had broken first through the Bosporus and 
afterwards the Hellespont. (Diod. v. 47.) A reflex 
of these Samothracian traditions appears in the 
44 Sluice Theory * of Straton of Lampsacus (Strab. 
i. pp. 49, 00), according to which, the swellingB of 
the waters of the Euxine first opened the passage 
of the Hellespont, and afterwards caused the ontlet 
through the Pillars of Hercules. This theory of 
Straton led Eratosthenes of Cyrene to examine the 
problem of the equality of level of all external seas, 
or seas surrounding the continents. (Strab. L c.; 
comp, ii. p. 104.) Strabo (i. pp. 51, 54) rejected 
the theory of Straton, as insufficient to account for 
all the phenomena, and proposed one of lus own, the 
pnrfbnndnssa of which modern geologists are only now 
beginning to appreciate. “ It is not," he says (L c.), 
* because the lauds oovered by seas were originally 
at different altitudes, that the waters have risen, or 
subsided, or receded from some parts and inundated, 
others. But the reason is, that the same land u 
sometimes raised up and sometimes depressed, eo 
that it either overflows or returns into its own 
place again. We must therefore ascribe the cense 
to the ground, either to that ground which is under 
the sea, or to that which becomes flooded by it; 
but rather to that which lies beneath the sea, for 
this is more moveable, and, on account of its wet- 
ness, can be altered with greater quickness.” (Lyell, 
Geology, pu 17; Humboldt, Cosmos, voL ii. p. 118, 
trana., Aspects of Nature, voL ii. pp. 73 — 83, 
trams) 

The fluvial system of the Internal Sea, including 
the rivers that toll into the Enxioe, consists, be- 
sides many secondary streams, of the Nile, Danube, 
Boiysthenes, Tanais, Po, Rhone, Ebro, and Tyres. 
The general physics of this sea, and their connec- 
tion with ancient speculations, do not toll within 
the scope of this article; it will be sufficient to say 
that the theory of the tides was first studied on the 
coast of this, which can only in poetical language 
bo palled “ntidaleea sea.” The mariner of old had 
Ms charts and sailing directories, was acquainted 


with the bewildering currents and oounter-eurrants 
of this sea, — the “Typhon" (jv$4w\ and the 
41 Preetor” (wgvmfp), the destroyer of those at 
sea, of which Lucretius (vi. 429—445) has given 
so terrific a description, — and hsiled in the bmp' 
of danger, as the 14 Diosenri” who played about tEe 
mast-head of his vessel (Plin. ii. 437 ; Sen. Nat 
Quaest ii.), the fire of St Elmo, 44 earned to the 
seaman” Much valuable information upon the 
winds, climate, and other atmospheric phenomena, 
as recorded by the ancients, and compared with 
modem investigations, is to be frond in Smyth 
(Mediterranean pp, 210—302). Forhiger’s sec- 
tion upon Physical Geography (vol. L pp. 576— 
655) is useful for the references to the Latin and 
Greek authors. Some papers, which appeared in 
Fraser's Magmme for the yean 1852 and 1853, 
upon the fish known to the ancients, throw con- 
siderable light upon the ichthyology of this sea. 
Recent inquiry has confirmed the troth of many 
instructive and interesting facts relating to the fish 
of the Mediterranean which have been handed down 
by Aristotle, Pliny, Archestratus, Aelian, Ovid, Op- 
pian, Athenians, and Auaonhia. 

4. Historical Geography . — To trace the progress 
of discovery on the waters and shores ofws tea 
would be to give the history of civilisation, — ^nul- 
lum sine nomine saxmn.” Its geographical position 
has eminently tended towards the intercourse of 
nations, and the extension of the knowledge of 
the world The three peninsulas — the Iberian, 
Italic, and Hellenic— run ont to meet that' of Asia 
Minor projecting from the E. ooast, while the islands 
of the Aegean have served as stepping stones for 
the passage of the peoples from one continent to the 
other; and the great Indian Ocean advances by the 
fissure between Arabia, Aegypt, and Abyssinia, under 
the nauie of the Red Sea, eo as only to be divided 
by a narrow isthmus from the Delta of the Nile 
valley and the SE. ooast of the Mediterranean. 

“ We” says Plato in the Phaedo (p 109, b.), 
“ who dwell from the Phasia to the Pillars of Her- 
cules, inhabit only a small portion of the earth in 
which we have settled round the (Interior) sea, like 
ants or frags round a marsh ” And yet the margin 
of this contracted basin has been the site where 
civilisation was first developed, and the theatre of 
the gieatest events in the early history of the world. 
Religion, intellectual culture, law, arts, and man- 
ners— nearly everything that lifts ns above the 
savage, have o am from these coatfts. 

The earliest civilisation on these shores was to 
the 8., but the national chafhcter of the Aegyptiana 
was opposed to interoouree with other nations, and 
their navigation, such as it was, was mainly con- 
fined to the Nile and Arabian golf. The Phoe- 
nicians were the first great agents in promoting the 
oommtmiuQ of peoples, and their flag waved in every 
part of the waters of the Internal Sea. Carthage 
and Etruria, though of leas importance than Phoe- 
nicia in connecting nations and extending the geo- 
graphical horiaon, exercised great influence on 
commercial interoouree with the W. ooast of Africa 
and the N. of Europe. The progressive movement 
propagated itself more widely and enduringly through 
the Greeks and Romans, especially after the latter 
had broken the Phoenioo-Carthaginian power. 

In the Hellenic peninsula the broken configuration 
of tha coast-line invited early navigation and com- 
mercial intercourse, and the expeditions of the 
Sa m ians (Herod, iv. 162) and Phoeaeane (Herod. 
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1 . 163) laid opstt the W. coast of this sea. Daring and 13 from Test* <C9UM> 9 at 11 tan Amttra, 
the period of the Boman Universal Empire, the at the month -of the Atennuu (Holsten. Nat. ad 
Mediterranean was the Mice of the imperial city. Clmo. p. U3; D*Anville, Analgcc m tlk die, pi 178; 
Soon after the condnaion of the First If ithridatie Bomaaelli, vol. iU. pi 117.) An tneeripm also 
War, piracy, which has always existed from the ear- mentions Interpromfam under the name of Fagns 
liest periods of history to the present day in the Interproroinua (OrdL /user. 144; EomanelH, ie.); 
Grecian waters, was carried on systematically by it is called M Interpranyom view ” in the Itinerary 
large armies and fleets, the strongholds of which of Antoninas (p. 108), pnd, was evidently a mere 
were Cilicia and Crete. From these stations the tillage, probably a dependencjfchf Teite. [E.H.B.] 
pirates directed their expeditions over the greater INTl'BILL 1. [EUetawi.] 8. A town of 
part of the Mediterranean. (Appian, BeU. Mithr. Hispania Baetica, near llliturgia, the scene of a 
98; Pint. Pomp. 94.) Piracy, crushed by Pom- battle gained by the Romans over the Carthaginians 
peius, was never afterwards carried on so extensively in the Second Punic War. (Liv. xxftt 49 ; Fion- 
as to merit a place in history, bnt was not entirely tin. Stratag . iii. 8.) [P. &] 

extirpated even by the fleet which the Roman em- INUI CASTBUM* [Castrum Iitul] 
tjarors maintained in the East, and that cases still INYCUM or INYCUS (Ikwtov, Steph. but 
occurred is proved by inscriptions. (Btfckh, Corp. ii liwros, Herod.: Etk. 'Iwafrot), a town ef Sicily, 
Inter. Grace, nn. 8335, 8347.) The Romans situated in the SW. of the island, oe tho river 
despised all trade, end the Greeks, from the time of Hypeee. It is principally known from its connection 
Hadrian, their great patron, till the extinction of the With Hie mythical legends concerning Minos and 
Roman power m Hie East, possessed the largest Daedalus; the capital of the Sicanian prince Cocahis, 
share of the commerce of the Mediterranean. Even wbj^flbrded a shelter to the fugitive Daedalus 
after the Moslem conquests, the Arabs, in spite of *0Kt the Cretan monarch, being placed by some 
the various expeditions which they fitted out to writers at Inycum, and by others at Gamicus. (Pane, 
attack Cooetantinople, never succeeded in flaming a viL 4. § 6; Charax, op. Steph. B. v. Kopucds.) It 
maritime power; and their naval Strength deolined is m e m i a ned in historical times by Herodotus ae the 
with the numbers and wealth of their Christian plane ef orafhwmant Us which flcythaa, Ike ruler of 
subjects, nntil it dwindled into a few piratical Zands, was sent by Hippocrates, who had taken 
squadrons. The emperors of Constantinople reully him prisoner. (Herod. vL 83, 24.) Aelian, who 
remained masters of the sea. On all points con- copies the narrative of Herodotus, represents Scythes 
nocted with this sea, see Admiral Smyth, The Me- as a native of Inycnm; bnt this is probably a mia- 
diterrancan, London, 1854. [E. B. J.] take. (Ael. V.H. viii. 17.) Plato speaks oH eycum 

INTEROCIiEA (’Impoitpia, Strab.), a small as stDl in existence in his time, hat quite a small 
town or village of the Sabines, between Amitenram place (xwpioy wdvu o/iucpAr) ; notwi th standi n g 
and Reate. It was placed on the Via Solaria, at the which he makes the sophist Hippies boast that he 
junction of its two branches, one of which led east- had derived from it a sum of 80 minae. (Plat 
wards to Amitemum, the otlfer, and principal one, Iiipp. M. p. 882, e.) It is evident that it always 
up the valley of the Velinus, to Asculum. It is now continued to be an inconsiderable place, and was 
called Antrodoco , and is a position of great military probably a mete dependency of Selinas. Hence we 
importance, from its commanding the entrance to the never again meet with its name, though Stephanas 
two passes jast mentioned, which mast in all ages tells us that this was still preserved on account of 
have formed two of the principal lines of commaui- the excellence of its wine. (Steph. B. i.v. "Irvcor; 
cation across the Apennines. It seems, however, to Hesych. «. t>.) Vibius Sequester is the only author 
have been in ancient times but a small placo: Stiabo that affords any duo to its position, by telling as 
calls it a village ; and its name is otherwise found that tlio river Hypsas (the modern Belief) flowed by 
only in the Itineraries, which place it at 14 M. P. it (Vib. Sequent, p. 12, according to Clover's emen 
from Reate, a distance that coincides with the position dation); but further than this its site cannot be 
of Antrodoco. (Strab. v. p. 228 ; /tin. Ant p. 307 ; determined. [E. H. B.] 

Tab. Pent) Its ancient name is evidently derived IOBACCHI. [Marmarica.1 

from its position in a deep valley between rugged IOL, afterwards CAES ARE' A (lAX Kourripcia, 

mountains ; for we learn from Festns (p. 181, ed. Ptol. ii 4. § 5 ; 4 Kaurdpeta, Strab., Ac.), ori- 
Miill.) that Ocris was an ancient word for a monn- ginally an obscure Phoenidan settlement on the N. 
tain: and it is interesting to find this form still coast of Africa, became afterwards famous as the 
preserved in tho name of the Montague di Ocra, capital of Bocchna and of Juba II [Mauretakia.] 
a lofty and rugged group of the Apennines, near The latter king enlarged and adorned the dty, and 
Aquila. (Zannoni, Carta del Regno di Napoli, gave it the name of Caesarea, in honour of his 
8* fob) [E. H. B.] patron Augustus. Under the Romans it gave its 

INTERPROMIUM, a village of the Marrucini, name to tho province of Mauretania Caesarieusis, of 
forming a station on the Via Claudia Valeria be- which it was the capital. It was made a colony by 
tween Corfinium and Teate. It is repeatedly men- the emperor Claudius. Under Valens it waa burnt 
tioned in the Itineraries, but the distances are by the Moon ; but it was again restored ; and in 
vurioosly given, (/tin. Ant. pp. 102,310; Tab. Pent) the 6th centniy it was a populous and flourishing 
The line of the undent highroad is, however, well dty. It occupied a favourable position midway be- 
ascertauied, and the position of Interpromium is fixed tween Carthage and the Strrita, and was conveniently 
by ancient remains, as well ob mediaeval records, at situated with reference to Spain, the Balearic islands, 
a place on the right bank of the Atemos, just and Sardinia ; and it had a natural harbour, pro- 
below the narrow^ gorge through which that river tected by a small island. To the E. of the dty 
nows below PopolL The site is now marked only stood the royal mausoleum. (Strab. xvii. p. 831; 
2 t* 10 O&teria di S. Valentino, from Dion Cass. lx. 9 ; Mela, i. 6. § 1; Plm. v. 2. s. 1 ; 

the link town of that name on the hill above; it is Eutrop. vii. 5 ; /tin. Ant pp. 5, 15, 25, 31; Owe. 
distant 12 Roman miles from Corfinium ( S . Pellino), vii. 33; Ammian. xxix. 5; Procop. B. Vand. ii. 5.) 
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Cutoffs, is now identified, beyond all doubt, With 
the magnificent mins at ZertheU on the coast of 
Afe&r, in a little more than 2° E. long. The 
Arabic qmimi is simply an abbreviation of Caesarea 
lol ; a fact dear to the Intuitive sagacity of Shaw, 
and which, in connection with the statements of 
the ancients, led that incomparable traveller to the 
troth. Unfortunately, however, nearly all sub- 
sequent writers preferred to follow the thiok-headed 
Manner!, who was misled by an error in the An- 
tonine Itinerary , whereby all the places along this 
coast, for a considerable distance, are thrown too for 
to the W.; until the researches which followed the 
French conquest of the country revealed inscriptions 
which set the question at rest for ever. There exibt 
few stronger examples of that golden rule of criti- 
cism : — 11 Ponder anda sunt testimonia, non nume- 
randaJ* (Shaw, Travels, voL i. pt. 1. c. 3 ; Barth, 
Wandenmgen, p. 56 ; Pellissier, in the Exploration 
Scitntifiq ns <fe FAlgMe, voL vi. p. 349.) [P. S.] 

IOLAI or IOLAENSES ('UKaoi, Pans.; *Io- 
Adeiot, Biod.; *IoAo«is, Strab. v. p. 225), a people 
of Sardinia, who appear to have been one of the 
indigenous or native tribes of the island. According 
to Strabo, they were the same people who were 
called in his day Diagesbians or Diagebrians (Aia- 
Tiffipfis or Atayifotfcfr), a name otherwise unknown: 
and he adds that they were a Tyrrhenian people, a 
statement in itsdf not improbable. The commonly 
received tradition, however, represented them as a 
Greek race, composed of emigrants from Attica and 
Thespiaa, whe* had settled in the inland under the 
command of lolaus, the nephew of Hercules. (Paus. 
x. 17. § 5 ; Diod. iv. 30, v. 15.) It is evident 
that this legend was derived from the resemblance 
of the name (in the form which it assumed accord- 
ing to the Greek pronunciation) to that of lolaus : 
what the native form of the name was, we know 
not ; and it is not mentioned by any Latin author, 
though both P&U'anias and Diodorus affirm that it 
was stall retained by the part of the inland which 
had been inhabited by the Iolai. Hence, modern 
writers have assumed that the name is in reality 
the same with that of the Ihenses, which would 
seem probable enough ; but Pausanias, the only 
writer who mentions them both, expressly dis- 
tinguishes the two. That author speaks of Olbia, 
in the HE. part of the island, as one of their chief 
towns. Diodorus represents them, on the contrary, 
as occupying the plains and most fertile portions 
of the island, while the district adjoining Olbia is 
one of tile most nigged and mountainous in Sar- 
dinia. [E. H. B.] 

IOLCUS (T Mhjc6s t Ep. 'lauKicdt, Dor. ’laA/cdr: 
Etk. *JtiX*40f, fem. TwAic/s, TwAslof), an ancient 
city of Magnesia in Thessaly, situated at the head of 
the Pagasaean gulf rind at the foot of Mt. Pelion 
(Pind Nem, iv. 86), and celebrated in the heroic 
ages as the residence of Jason, and the place where 
the Aigonants assembled. £See Did, qf Biogr. artt 
Jasov and AboovautabI] It is mentioned by 
Homer, who gives it the epithets of tonrifUrn and 
«tp* X spef (II. il 712, Od xi. 256). It is said 
to have been founded by Cretheos (Apoilod. L 9. § 
1 1), and to have been colonised by Minyans from 
Orohomenos. (Strab. ix. p. 414.) lolcus is rarely 
n^ntioMd in historical times. It wae given by the 
Thfwwilitnf to Hippisi, upon his expulsion from 
Athens. (Herod, v. 94.) The town afterwards suf- 
fered from the dissensions of its inhabitants, but it 
was finally mined by tbs foundation of Deinetrias in 
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b. o. 220, whetUhe Inhabitants ofloloos and of other 
adjoining towns were removed to this pleoe. (Strab. 
ix. p. 436.) It seems to have been no longer in ex- 
istence in the time of Strabo, once he speaks of the 
place where Ioloos stood (6 vfit T«A*ov riwot, ix. 
p. 438). 

The position of Iolcos is indicated by Strabo, who 
says that it was on the read from Boebe to Deme- 
trias, and at the distance of 7 stadia from ti.e latter 
(ix. p. 438). In another passage he says that 
Iolcos is situated above the sea at the distance of 
7 stadia from Deinetrias (ix. p. 436). Pindar also, 
as we have already seen, places Iolcos at the foot of 
Mt. Pelion, consequently a little inland. From these 
descriptions there is little doubt that L eake is right 
in placing Iolcos on the sleep height between the 
southernmost houses of Veto and Vlakko-makhald, 
upon which stands a church called EjMcpL There 
are at present no ancient remains at this place; but 
some luge squared blocks of stone are said to have 
formerly existed at the foot of the height, and to 
have been carried away for the obstruction of build- 
ings elsewhere. Moreover, it is the only spot in the 
neighbourhood which has any appearance of being 
an ancient site. It might indeed appear, from Livy 
(xliv. 12, 13), that lolcus was situated upon the 
coast ; but in this passage, as well as in 6trabo (ix. 
p. 436), the name of Iolcos seems to have been given 
to this part of the coast as well as to the city itself. 
(Leake, Northern Greece , vol. iv. p. 379; Mdzifcres, 
Memoire sur le Pelion et TOeta, p. II.) 

JOMANES (Plin. vi. 17. s. 21), the most im- 
portant of the affluents of the Ganges, into which it 
flows near the city of Allahabad (Pratishthdna). 
There can be no doubt that Arrian means the same 
river when be speaks of lobares (IwL c. 8) ; and 
Ptolemy expresses nearly the same sound, when 
lie names the Diamuna (vii. 1. 6 29). It is now 
calied the Jamuna or Jumna. The Jumna rises in 
the highest part of the ffimdlaya, at no great dis- 
tance from the sources of the Sutledge ami Ganges, 
respectively, in the neighbourhood of Iamundvatdri 
(Jumnotri), which is probably the most sacred spot 
of Hindu worship. It enters the Indian plain 
country at Fyzabad, and on its way to join the 
Ganges it passes the important cities of Dchli (In- 
draprastha) and Agra (Crishmapura), and receives 
several large tributaries. These affluents, in order 
from W. to E., are the Sambos (Arrian, Ind. c. 4), 
(probably the Carmanvati or Cambal) t the Betwa 
(or Vetravati), and the Cainas (Arrian, Lc.\ Plin. 
vi. 19. s. 21 : now Guyana or Cm), The last has 
been already mentioned as one of the tributaries of 
the Ganges. [V.1 

10MN1UM. [Mauretania.] 

ION (V), a river of Tymphsea in Thessaly, 
rising in the Cambunian mountains, and flowing into 
the Peneius: now river of Krdtuwa. (Strab. vii. 
p. 327 , Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv p. 546.) 
ION MONS. [Libya.] 

IONES. [Ion i a.] 

IO'NIA (’iwida), also called Ionia, the country of 
Asia Minor inhabited by Ionian Greeks, and com- 
prising the western coast from Phocaea in the north 
to Miletus in the south. (Herod, i. 142; Strab. xiv. 
init.; Plin. v. 81.) Its length from north to sooth, 
in a straight line, amounted to 800 stadia, while the 
length of its much indented coast amounted to 8430; 
and the distance from Ephesus to Smyrna, In a 
straight line, was only 320 stadia, while along the 
coast it reached the huge number of 2200* (Stxah. 
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xiy. m 688, 668.) Towavdi the Inland, or the 
cut, lank tntenM only a few tidies, the towns of 
ifagmw^ Larissa, Trades, Alabanda, and others, 
not belonging to it. Ptolemy (v. 8) assigns much 
narrower limits to look then his pt^koessors, for, 
acooiding to him, it extended only from the Hennus 
in Lydia to the Maeander in Caria; so that Phocaea 
and Miletus would not belong to Ionia. According 
to a generally received tradition, the Ionian colonies 
on the west coast of Ask were founded after the 
death of Codrua, the last king of Attica, about is. c. 
1044, or, according to others, as early as b. a 1060, 
about 60 years after the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians. The sons of Codrus, Neleus and 
Androclus, it is said, being dissatisfied with the 
abolition of royalty and the appointment of their 
eldest brother Medou to the archonship, emigrated, 
with huge numbers of Attic Ianians and bands from 
other parts of Greece, into Asia Minor. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 633, foil.; Paus. vii. 2.) Here, in one of the 
most beautiful and fertile parts of the earth, they 
founded a number of towns, — partly expelling and 
partly subduing the ancient inhabitants, who con- 
slated mainly of Maeonians, Carians, and PelasgiaiiB. 
(Herod, i. 142; Paus. vii. 2; Phereeyd. Fragm. 26; 
Dionys. Per. 822, &c.) As a great many of the 
original inhabitants remained in the country as sub- 
jects of the conquerors, and as the latter had gone 
to Asia as warriors, without women, the new colonies 
were not pure Greek; but still the Bubdned nations 
were not so completely different as to v render an 
amalgamation into one nation impossible, or even 
very difficult. This amalgamation with ditferent 
tribes also accounts for tlie fact that four different 
dialects were spoken by the Ionian^. (Heiod. 1. c.) 

The towns founded by the Ioiuans — which, 
though independent of one another, yet formed a 
kind of confedeiacv for common purposes — amounted 
to twelve (faftcKor oAir), a number vs hicli must not 
be regarded as accidental. These towns, of which 
accounts are given in separate articles, were: Pho- 
taka, Erythkae, Clazomeitab, Teos, Lrbeivos, 
Colophon, Ephesus, Paikne, Mrus, Miletus, 
and S a bios and Chios in the neighbouring islands. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 633; Aclian, V. H. viii. 5.) Subse- 
quently, about B. c. 700, Smyrna, which until then 
had belonged to Aeolis, became by treachery a mem- 
ber of the Ionian confederacy, which henceforth con- 
sisted of thirteen cities. (Herod, i. 149; Paus. vii. 
fi; Strab. I c.) These Ionian colonies soon rose to 
a high degree of prosperity, and in many respects 
outstripped the mother-country ; for poets, philoso- 
phers, historians, and artists flourished in the Ionian 
cities long before the mother-country attained to any 
eminence in these intellectual pursuits. All the 
cities of Iunia formed independent republics, with 
democratical constitutions; but their common affairs 
were discussed at regular meetings hold at Panio- 
nium (Thunciinov), the common centre of all the 
Ionian cities, on the northern slope of Mount My- 
cale, near Priene, and about three stadia from the 
coast. (Herod, i. 141, 148; Strab. xiv. p. 639; Mela, 
1. 17 ; Plin. v. 29.) These meetings at Panionium 
appear to have given rise to a permanent town, with 
a Prytaneum, in which the meetings were held. 
(Steph. B. a.©.) The political bond which held the 
Ionian cities together appears to have been rather 
loose, and the principal objects of the meetings, at 
least in later times, were religious worship and the 
celebration of games. The cities continued to enjoy 
their increasing prosperity and their independence 
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until the es tablishmen t of the lyfes monarchy. 
The attacks upon the Ionian Colonies began Stan in 
the reign of Gyges, so that one e Mgr after another was 
conquered, until, in the reign of Croesus, all of them 
became subject to the Lydians. When Lydk be- 
came the prey of the Persian conqueror Cyrus, in 
b. c. 557, Ionia also was obliged to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Persia; but the new rulere scarcely 
interfeied with the internal afitini of the dries and 
their confederacy; all they baa to do was to pay 
tribute, to send their contingents to the Persian 
armies, and to submit to satraps and tyrants, the 
latter of whom were Greek usurpers who set them- 
selves up in their native citieB, and were backed by 
the Persian monarch*. But the Ianians, accustomed 
to liberty, were unable to bear even this gentle yoke 
for any length of time, and in b. c. 500 a general 
insurrection broke out against Persia, in which the 
Athenians and Eretriana also took part. The re- 
volt had been planned and organised by Histiaeus, 
tyrant of Miletus, and Aristagoras, his son-in-law. 
The Ionions burned and destroyed Sardes, the real- 
dtauMjftf the Persian satraps, but were then routed 
areaefeated in a bloody battle near Ephesus. In 
B. c. 496 all the lonians were again reduced, and 
compelled to assist the Persians with men and ships 
in the war against Greece. In the battle of Mycale, 
b. c. 479, the lonians deserted from the ranks of the 
Persians and joined their kinsmen, and thus took 
the first step to recover their independence, which 
ten yeans later wee fully secured by the battle on 
the Eurymedon. They then entered into a relation 
with the Athenians, who were to protect theiq against 
any further aggression from the Persians; but in 
consequence of this they became more or less de- 
pendent upon their protectors. In the unfortunate 
peace of Antalcidas, the lonians, with the other 
Asiatic Gieeks, were again made over to Feisaa, 
b. c. 387 ; and when the Persian monarchy was de- 
stroyed by Alexander, they became a part of the 
Macedonian empire, and finally fell into the hands of 
the Romans. The highest prosperity of Ionia be- 
longs to the period of the Ljdian supremacy; under 
the rule of Macedonia it somewhat recovered from its 
previous sufferings. Under the Homans the Ionian 
cities still retained their importance as commercial 
places, and as seats of art and literature; but they 
lost their political life, and sank down to the con- 
dition of mere provincial towns. The last traces of 
their prosperity were destroyed under the barbarous 
rule of the Turks in the middle ages. During the 
period of their greatest prosperity mid independence, 
the Ionian cities sent out numerous colonies to the 
shores of the Black sea and to the western coasts 
and islands of the Mediterranean. (Comp. Thirl- 
wall, Hist, of Greece , vol. ii. chap. 12, pp. 94, 115, 
120, &C. ; Grote, Hist, (f Greece , vol. ii pp. 229 — 
253.) LL. S.] 

IONIUM MABE (Tdwor ceyor, PtoL), was 
the name given by geographers to the sea which 
bathed the western ahoies of Gieece, and separated 
them from those of Sicily and Southern Italy. The 
appellation would seem to date from a vary early 
period, when the lonians still inhabited the shores of 
the Corinthian gulf, and the part of the Peloponness 
subsequently known as Achak; but we have no evi- 
dence of its employment in early times. The legends 
invented by later writers, which derived it from a 
hero of the name of Junius or Ion, or from the wan- 
derings of Io(Aesch. Prom. 840; Tzet z.ad Lycophr. 
Alex. 630; Stoph. B. f. 9. ; Euatath. ad Dionys. 
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j ftr. 99% are obviously more etymological fenciee. 
No trace of the name is found in the Homeric poems; 
and it ooenra for the first time in Aeschylus, though, 
foam the poetic diction of that writer, it is not dear 
in what praoise sense he employs the term w dories 
lews. (Aesch. L c.) Herodotus evidently 
employs the name *Io'«os ic6Kwos t the Ionian gulf, 
as aynoi ym oae with the Adriatic; and Thucydides 
likewise nses the fcenh in the same sense, as is evi- 
dent from his expression, that “ Epidamnns is a dty 
on the right hand as yon sail into the Ionian gulf” 
(i. 24) He also repeatedly uses the term 6 1 6rtos 
(with tti\iros understood) in speaking of the passage 
firom Corcyra to the Iapygian promontory (vi. 30, 34, 
vii. 33); but in all these cases he refers only to the 
narrow sea, which might be considered as part of the 
same gulf or inlet with the entrance of the Adriatic. 
Srylax also, and even Scymnus Chins, employ the 
name of the Ionian gnlf in the same sense, as sy- 
nonymous with the Adriatic, or at least with the 
southern part of it (Scyl. §§ 14, 27; Scymn. Ch. 
133, 361) [Adbeaticum Mark]; while the name 
of the Ionian sea, in the more extended sense given 
to it by later geographers, as indicated at the com • 
raencement of this article, is not found in any early 
Greek writer. Polybius is the first extant author 
who uses the term in thiB sense, and gives the name 
of T dm* n Spot to the sea which extended from the 
entrance of the Adriatic along the coast of Italy as 
for as the promontory of Corinthus, which he con- 
siders as its sonthern limit (Pol. ii. 14, v. 110.) 
Even here the peculiar expression of the Ionian 
strait sufficiently shows that this was a mere ex- 
tension of the name from the narrow sea or strait at 
the entrance of the Adriatic to the more open sea to 
the & of it Hence we have no proof that the name 
was ever one in common use among the Greeks until 
it came to be established by the geographers; and 
even Strabo, who on these points often follows earlier 
authors, gives the name only of the Ionian gulf to 
the part of the sea near the entrance of the Adriatic, 
while he extends the appellation of the Sicilian sea 
(AunKutbtr wiXayos) from the eastern shores of 
Sicily to those of the Peloponnese. He, as well as 
Polybius and Scymnus Chius, fixes the Acrocr- 
raunian promontory as the limit between the Ionian 
and the Adriatic seas. (Strab. ii. p. 123, vii. pp. 
316, 317.) Pliny uses the name of Ionium Mare 
very widely, or rather very vaguely; including under 
that appellation the Mere Siculum and Creticum of 
the Greeks, as well as apparently the lower part of 
the Adriatic (Plin. iii. 8. a 14, 26. a 26, 30, iv. 11. 
a 16), and this appears to have been the usage 
common in his day, and which is followed by the 
Latin poets. (Yirg.Aai.iii. 21 1,671; Ovid, Fast. 
iv. 565, dec.) Mela distinguishes the Ionian sea 
from the Sicilian, end applies the former name, in the 
eenee now generally adopted by geographers, as that 
portion of the brood sea between the shores of Greece 
end those of Sicily, which - lay nearest to the former. 
(Md. ii. 4. § 1.) Bat all these names, given merely 
to portions of the Mediterranean which had no 
natural limits, were evidently used very vaguely end 
indefinitely; and the great extension given at a later 
period to the name of the Adriatic swallowed op 
altogether those of the Ionian and Sicilian seas 
fApMAU CPM Mars], or led to the employment of 
the former name in a vague and general sense, 
wholly different from that in which it was originally 
applied. Thus Servius, commenting on the expres- 
sion of Virgil, M Insulae lonio in magno,’' where the 


true Ionium Mate is meant by the poet, says:— 
“ Sciendum, Ionium shram esse Immansum, ab Ionia 
usque ad Sioiliam, et hqjus partes esse Adriaticum, 
Aohaicnra et Epiroticum.” (Serf , ad Am. iil 21 1.) 
On the other hand, the name of the Ionian gulf (6 
'linos k6k*os) wae still given in late times (et least 
by geographers), in a very limited sense, to that 
portion of the Adriatic immediately within the strait 
at its entrance. (Enstath. ad Diongs. Par. 92, 
389.) Ptolemy even applies the name of the Ionian 
sea ('Idviov yciXaryos, iii. 1 . §§ 14 . 16 ) in the same 
restricted manner. 

From the name of the Ionian sea has been derived 
that of the Ionian islands, now given to the group 
of seven principal islands (beside several smaller 
ones) which constitute an independent republic under 
tiie protectorate of Great Britain; but there is no 
ancient authority for this appellation. [E. H. B.] 

JOPPA ('Idmnft LXX.; Strab. xvl. p. 759; PtoL 
v. 16. § 2. The form* Idinj, Stepb B.; Dionys. v. 
910; Joseph. Antiq. ix. 10. § 2; Solin. 34, better 
suits the Phoenician original, which signifies “ an 
eminence; * comp. Mover’s Phonmer , pt ii. p. 177; 
Hitzig, Die Pkilistder, pp. 131 — 134: Eth. ’Io- 
wfnjr, *Iowffnyy, Tomrfo, 'Ithrcra, lowed?, 'lasts. 
The Hebrew name Japbo is still preserved in tho 
Arabic Ydfa or Jaffa). A seaport town and haven 
on the coast of Palestine, situated en an eminence. 
The ancients asserted that it had existed before the 
Deluge (Pomp. Mela, i. 11. § 3; Plin. v. 14), and 
according to legend it was on this shore that An- 
dromeda was rescued by Peraeus (Strab. 1. c.; Plin. 
I c.; comp. Hierjn. in Jon. i.) from the monster, 
whose skoleton was exhibited at Rome by M. Ae- 
milius Scaurus during his famous curnle aedileship 
(Plin. ix. 4). When the Israelites invaded Canaan 
it is mentioned as lying on the border of the tribe of 
Dan {Josh. xix. 40), and was the only port pos- 
sessed by the Jewish people, till Herod made the 
harbour at Caesarea. The timber from Lebanon 
intended for both the first and second temples was 
landed here (1 Kings, v. 9; 2 Chron. ii. 16 ; Ezra, 
iii. 7); and Jonah went to Joppa to find a ship 
going to Tanhish {Jon. i. 3). Judas Maccabneus 
set the shipping on fire, because of the inhabitants 
having drowned 200 Jews (2 Mace. xii. 3 — 7). 
The town was afterwards taken by Jonathan 
(1 Macc. x. 74 — 76), bnt was not long retained, 
as it was again eapturad by Simon (xii. 34), and 
was strongly fortified by him (xiv. 5, xv. 28> It 
was annexed fay Ptenpeiua to the Roman province 
of Syria, along with other towns which the Jews 
had held by grants from the ‘predecessors of An- 
tioch os (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 4. § 4, comp. xiii. 9. 
§ 2), and was afterwards given to Herud by Julius 
Caesar (xv. 7. $ 3), and remained part of the do- 
minions of Archelaus (xvii. 11. § 4). 

In the Hew Testament Joppa is mentioned in con- 
nection with the Apostle Peter {Acts, ix. 36—43, 
x. 5, 18. xl. 5). During the Jewish war, this 
place, which bad become a receptacle for pirates 
(Strab. xvi. p. 759), was taken by Cestius, and 8400 
of the inhabitants were put to the sword. (Joseph. 
B.J. ii. 18. $ 10.) Vespasian afterwards utterly 
demolished the ruins of Joppa, to which great num- 
bers of persons had fled, and taken to piracy for 
subsistence. (B, J. Iii. 9. §§ 2 — 5.) In the time 
of Constantine Joppa was the seat of a bishop, as 
well as when taken by the Arabians under Omar, 
a. d. 636 ; the name of a bishop occurs in the 
council held at Jerusalem a, ft. 536. At the period 
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of the Ormim, Joppa, which had already taken 
the nwna of Jaffa CW** Anna Gomn. Alex. ad. 
p. 328). was alternately in the hands of the Chris- 
tians and Modems. After its capture by Saladin 
(Waken, Die Kreeam, vol. It. pp. 537, 539) it fell 
into the bands of our own Kichard (p. 545), was 
then sacked by Malek-ekAdel (vol. v. p. 25), was 
rebuilt by Frederick 1L (vol. vi. p. 471) and 
Louis IX. (vol. vii. p. 816), when it was taken by 
Sultan Biban (vol. vii. p. 517). As the landing- 
place for pilgrims to Jerusalem, from the first Cru- 
sade to our own day, it occurs in all the Itineraries 
and books of travels, which describe the locality and 
natural unfitness of Jaffa for a haven, in terms very 
mirSlmr to those employed by the undents. For coins 
of Joppa see Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 433. (Reland, Pa- 
lout. p. 864 ; Von Ranmer, Palestine*, p. 201 ; 
Winer, Realieorterbuch, s. v. ; Robinson, Researches , 
vol. iii. p. 31 ; Ritter, Erdhmde , vol. xvi. pt, i. 
pp. 574—580, Berlin, 1852.) [E. B. J.] 

JORDANES. [Palabstina.] 

10S ('Ios ; Eth. 'Iifnyi, 'Urn$\ an bland in the 
Aogaenn sea, one of the Spondee, and falsely called by 
Stephanus one of the Cyclades, lay north of Thera 
and south of Paros and Naxos. According to Pliny, 
it was 25 miles in length, and was distant 18 miles 
from Naxos and 25 from Thera. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 23.) 
Both Pliny and Stephanus state that it was ori- 
ginally called Phoenicc. It possessed a town of the 
same name (Ptol. iii. 1 5. § 28), situated upon a 
height on the western side of the island. It has an 
excellent harbour, of a circular form, like the Pei- 
racena: its mouth faces the south-west, and is op- 
posite the island of Sicinus. The island is now 
called Nio (Jv If); and when Roes visited it, in 
1836, it contained 505 families or 2500 souls. The 
modem town is built upon tho site of the ancient 
one, of which there are still remains. 

Ios was celebrated in antiquity os the burial- 
place of Homer, who is said to have died here on lib 
voyage from Smyrna to Athens. Long afterwards, 
when the fame of the poet had filled the world, the 
inhabitants of Ios are reported to have erected the 
following inscription upon hb tomb — 

'Evffrffte tV IcpV tf«4>oAV Kvrh ycua koXvwth 

'Av&p&v iifxfo v Koanjrapa, &c tov "Oprjpor. 

(Pseudo-Herod. Vii. Homer . 34, 36 ; comp. Scylax, 
p. 22; Strsb. x. p. 484; Pans. x. 24. § 2; Plin. 
Steph. 1L cc.) It was also stated that Clyinene, 
the mother of Homer, was a native of Ios, and that 
she was buried in the bland (Paus., Steph. B., tt.cc .) ; 
and, according to Gelliua (iii. 11), Aristotle related 
that Homer himself was bom in Ios. In 1771 a 
Dutch nobleman, Graf Pasch van Krienen, asserted 
that he had discovered tho tomb of Homer in the 
northern part of tho bland; and in 1773 he pub- 
lished an account of hb discovery, with some in- 
scriptions relating to Homer which he said he had 
found upon the tomb. Of this discovery a de ta iled 
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account b given by Ross, who b disposed to believe 
the account of Pasch van Krienen; hot the original 
inscriptions have never been produced, and most 
modem scholars regard them as forgeries. (Boss, 
Reisen m f den^Grtech. lim In, voL E pp* 54, 154, 
eeq.; Welcker, in Zeitschrtft jf&r die AUe rthm 
mcissenschaft, 1844, p. 200, seq.) 

JOTABE (’larrdfij), an bland in the Eiythraean 
Sfta, not less than 1000 from tho city of 

Aelana, inhabited by Jews Ibo, formerly inde- 
pendent, accepted the yoke of the Empire during 
the reign of Justinian (Proeop. B. P. L 19). It b 
now called 7’tron, or Djeziret Tyrtm of Buxkhardt 
(Trav. p 531), the isbndatthe entrance of the 
Gulf of Alcokah. (Comp. Jcmrn. qfGeog . Soe. vol. 
vi. pp. 54, 55.) The modern name recalls the 
w Gens Tyra” of Pfiny (vi. 33), placed by him in 
the interior of the Arabian gulf. (Bitter, Erd- 
hmde, vol. xiii. pp. 223—225, vol. xarr. pp. 19, 
262.) FE.B.J.] 

JOTA'PATA (Wdmm i: Eth. 'Urman f v6s t 
StepK/3. e. v.), a city of Galilee, standing on the 
suftfrrinit of a lofty hill, rising abruptly on three sides, 
from the deep and impassable ravines which sur- 
rounded it. Josephus, who manfully defended it 
against Ve*pasian, has told the story ctf its siege and 
capture : 1200 prisoners were taken, and 40,000 men 
fell by the sword during its protracted siege : Ves- 
pasian gave orders that the city should be rased 
to the ground, and all the defences burnt Thus 
perished Jotapata on the first day of Ponemus 
(July) (B. J . iii. pp. 6—8 ; comp. Reland, K *aest. 
p. 867 ; Milman, But. of Jews, vol. u. pp. 287 — 
309). Mr. Bunkcs (Irby and Mangles, Trav. 
p. 299) has fixed the site at the singular remains of 
KuTat Ibn Maan, in the Wady-d-Ham&m (comp. 
Burkhardt, Trav. p. 331 ; Ritter, Erdhmde, vol. 
xv. pt i. p. 327), but Robinson ( Researches , vol. iii. 
pp. 279 — 282) identities these ruins with the Ar- 
dkla of Galilee and its fortified caverns. [E. B. J.] 
JO'TAPE (T ordain Eth. Tsrrair«fn}r), a small 
town of Cilicia, in the dbtrict called Seienitis, not 
far from Selinus. It is perhaps the same place as 
Laerte, the native city of Diogenes Laertius. It is 
identified with the modem fort Ijimbardo. (Ptol. v. 
8. § 2 ; Plin. v. 22; ConciL Choked . p. 659; Hierocl. 
p. 709, where it is called Torctinj; comp. Larrtk.) 
The coins of lotape belong to the emperora Philip 
and Valerian. [L. S.] 

JO VAX I A, a town of Lower Pannonia, on the 
southern bank of the river Dravus. (Jtm. Bieros. 
p. 562.) In the Pent Tab. it b called Iovallium, 
white Ptolemy (ii. 16. § 6.) calls it ’IotfoAAor or 
To&oXop, and the Geog. Rav. (iv. 19), Ioballios. It 
occupied, in all probability, the site of the modem 
village of Valpo. [L. S.] 

JOVEM, AD, in Gallia Aquitania, a Mutatio on 
the road from Burdigala (Bordeaux) to Tolusa 
(Toulou se); and between Bucconb and Tolosa. This 
Mutatio was seven leagues from Tolosa. D’Anville 
conjectures it to be at a place which he names 
Guevm or Guerin. Walckenaer fixes the Mutatio 
of Buoconis near the Bois du Bouconne . [G. L.] 

JOVIA, a town in Lower Pannonia, south of the 
river Dravus, on the road from Poetoviuin to Mursa. 
(7W». Bieros . p. 561 ; Itm. Ant p. 130; Tub. Pent.) 
The site is generally identified with some rains found 
at Toplika. Another place of the same name is 
mentioned in Upper Pannonia, on the same r»Rd 
(Jtin. Ant. p.264), and b identified with some nuns 
found at /outness. t L - S -J 


cow or xos. 





JOVIACUM. 

% town In Nsrieum, mbm a u pme- 
balfeee tttftam Uburnartorum * 
hfis Inadtaurtars ; ft rireumstaiiae suggesting 
tot to ton, though sitwisoq» distance ton 
to Danube, w»a ye t connected with Its navigation, 
(to. 4* p. 849 f Bet fmp-f Tak Peat.) [L.&] 
JOV1S ICONS (Meagriy near Anyone*), a spar 
of O is P yre nees In Spain, routing oat into to 
UsdUmnesn near to tetter of Gaol. Tbs step- 
like tartaeas which its to presented were called 
Seale* tocalte (Mate, IL 6. § 5.) [P. S.] 

JO VIS HONS Orb Ails to. PtoL iv. 3. § 18; 
JEbwcm), a mountain of Africa Propria, between the 
rivM Degrades and Triton, apparently containing 
to sources of to river Catada. [P. S.] 

JOVIS PAGUS, a town in to interior of Moesia, 
on to eastern bank of to Margos. (Itm. Bierot. 
p. 565 ; Tab. Peat ; Geag. Rav, iv. 7, where it is 
called eimply Pages.) Some identify it with the 
modern Gloaowtce. fL. S.1 

JOVIS PRoSlONTORlUM (Alot Capo, Ptol. 
vil 4. § 4), a promontory mentioned by Ptolemy, at 
the S. end of to island of Taprobane ( Ceylon). Its 
exact position cannot be identified, but it must have 
been in to neighbourhood of to present Point du 
GaUe, if it be not the same. [V.*] 

IPAGRO or IPAGRUM (Aguilar,™ the Cobra), 
a city of Hispania Baetica, 28 M.P. south of Cordoba, 
on the reed to Gades. (/tin. Ant p. 412 ; laser, op . 
Murstori, p. 1052, No. 3 ; Flores, Etp. S. vol. xii. 
p. 2; Caine, qp. Florez, Med. voL ii. p. 647 ; Mion- 
net, vpl i, p. 17, Suppl. vol. i. p. 29; Seatini, pp. 
98, 99 ; Eckhel, vol. i. p 23.) [P. S.1 

IPASTURGI. [Istukgi.] 

IPHISTIADAE. [Attica, p. 326, b.] 

IPNI (Iwroi), on the coast of Magnesia, in Thes- 
saly, at to to of Mount Pelion, where part of the 
fleet of Xerxes was wrecked, seems to have been the 
name of some rocks. (Herod. viL 188 ; Strab. ix. 
p.443) 

IPNUS ('ifWi Etk ‘Iewebj), a town of the 
Loerf Onto, of uncertain site. (Thuc. iii. 101; 
tok B. a a) 

1PSUS ftyovs or a small town of Phry- 
gia, a few miles below Synnada. The place itself 
never was of any particular note, but it is celebrated 
in history for the great battle fought in its plains, 
n. o> 801, by to aged Antigomis and his son De- 
metrius against the combined forces of Gessander, 
Lytoacbus, Ptolemy, and Selencus, in which An- 
tigoous test his conquests and his life. (Pint jyrik 
4$ Appian. Syriac. 55.) From Hterocke (p. 677) 
and to tots cf Councils ( Condi JVton, iL p. 161), 
wa team tot in to seventh and eighth centuries it 
was to ass of a Christian bishop, tone modems 
identify Ipsns with IpeiU Bieear. [LA] 
IRA (/Jpd). U A town of Messsria, mentioned 
by Homer (ft ix* 150,299), usually identified with 
to later Abia on to Messeatea gulf. [Asia.] 

2. Or Eiba (£(*V* mountain in Messeoia, 
which the Messenians fortified in to Second Mcsse- 
nlan War, and wbioh Aristomenee defended for ten 
years against to Spartans. It was in the north of 
Msasrnite, near to nvar Neda. Leake places it at 
no great distance from to sea, under the side of the 
mountain on which now stands Stoherohastro and 
Mdrmaro; hut there am no ancient remains in this 
spot More to the east, on to left bank of the Neda, 
nasi KakaUtri, are to remains of on ancient fortress, 
which was, in all probability* Elm; and to lofty 
above, now called refries wss probably 


to htehart ftomft of Mount Nun 


hr. 17* 


6lQ.lv. *& §§ 1.5; Strab. rifl. p.lti>t fltepb. 
B. «. t. *Ip4 ; Leake, Morea, voL i. ^4*6; Gift* 
/tiaer. qf the Memo, p. 84 ; Ross, JMto 

a town of to dis- 
trict LactmitU, in to oofth-east of CUtete. It was 
situated not far from the river CteWcadnuAand is 
said to have once borne to name of Ksrooifo^Ktys^ 
rios). (Tbeodoret Mitt Eccle*. 1 7, iL 8 ; Soon*. ii. 
96; Ptol. v. 8. § 6.) [L.S.] 

IRENOFOLIS. [Berosa.1 
IRE'S! AE. [Asteriuh.] 

IRLA FLAVIA. [Gallabcia.] 

IRIA (Zlfda s PtoL : Etk Irfonswt Voghera), a 
considerable town of to interior of Lfeoria, men- 
tioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy, as well as in to 
Itineraries, whiohjiace it 10 miles from Dertona, on 
the road to Placentia. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7 ; PtpL iii 
1. § 35; /tin. Ant p. 288; Tab. Petti.) This dis- 
tance agrees with the site of to modem town of 
Voghera, which appears to have been called in the 
middle ages Vicut Iriae, a name gradually corrupted 
into its modem appellation* It Is situated on to 
little rirer Stajfbra, which would seem to have borne 
in ancient tunes the same name with the city: it is 
called Hiria or Iria by F: Diaoonne, who tells us that 
the emperor Mqjorianus waa put to death on its 
banks. (But MiteeU. xvl p. 554.) Ptolemy in- 
cludes Iria, as well as Dertona, in the territory of 
the Taurini; but this would seem to be certainly a 
mistake: that people could never have extended so 
for to the eastward. An inscription (of which to 
reading is, however, a matter of contro ve rsy) has 
“ Colonise Fort) Juli Iriensium," from which fit would 
seem that Iria, as well as to neighbouring Dertona, 
became a colony after to death of Caesar, and ob- 
tained the name of Forum Julii; but this is very 
doubtful. No other trace is found either of to name 
or the colony. (Maffei, Mu$* Ver. p. 371.4; Murat 
Inter- p. 1108. 4; OrsL fewer. 73.) [E. H. B.] 

IRINE, an island into Argolic gulf, supposed by 
Leake to be YptUL (Plin. iv. 12. s. 19 ; Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 994.) 

IR1NUS SINUS. [Caxthi Sihub.1 
HIPPO, a town of Hispania Baetica (Plin. iH. 1. 
s. 3), which Ukart supposes to have been situated 
in to Sierra <k Honda, near Zara or Pitted. (Flo- 
rez, Esp. 8. vbL xil p. 803 ; Coins, ap. Flores, Med. 
vol. ii. p, 474, vol. iii. p 85 ; Mionnet, voL L p. 56, 
Suppl vol. I p. 113; Sestini, MetL ftp. p. 61 : 
Uksrt, vol. iL pt* 1. p. 358.) [P. S.] 

IRIS (b "Iptst Easatmak ), a considerable river of 
Pontus, which hes its sources in the heights of Anti- 
tsurns in the south of Pontus. It flows at first in 
a north-western direction, until reaching Comana 
it takes a western turn: it thus passes by the 
towns of Mesyla and Gaziuxa. A little above Ami- 
bus it revives the Scylax, and turns eastward; near 
Eupatoria the Lycos empties itself into it After 
this it flows due north, and, traversing to plain of 
Themibcyra, it empties itself into the Euxine by four 
mouths, the westernmost of which is the most impor- 
tant (Strab. xii. p. 556.) The Iris is smaller ton 
the HftJys (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 368), bnt still a consi- 
derable river, flowing through a vast extent of country, 
and, according to Xenophon (Anak v. 6. § 3), was 
three plethra in breadth. (Comp. Stash. L p. 52, xii* 
547; Scytex, p. 82; Ptol. v. 6. § 9; Xtoph. v. A 
§ 9, vi. 2. § 1 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 965; Dtenys. Per. 
783; Plin. vl 3, 4.) The port near its mouth te 
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dlM feeh&m TekU Irmah. (Hamilton, Bo- 
******* iw l i p* MO.) [L. S.] 

m> . 


XBCS or IEA('%»*«V0. of 

uncertain slM. (StmfcB. «. w. | Lroophr. 903.) 

is rtf, Herod. I Iff* a town of Mesopotamia, 
eight flay*’ journey N. erfinbylon, situated, accord- 
ing ^Herodotus, on a stream of the same name, 
which brought down the bitumen which wae used in 
the construction of the walls of Babylon. There is 
no mason to doubt that it is represented by the 
modern Hit. Them does not appear to be any rirer 
at present at Hit, but a small stream may have been 
easily blocked up by the send of ages. There am 
still bitumen springs in the neighbourhood of this 
place. It has been conjectured that the *I{ w'wjoo- 
jroAif of Isidorus fp. A) refers to the seme town. 
(Bitter, Erdhmde, vol. iL p. 148; BenneO, Qeogr. 
if Herod, p. 552.) [V.] 

ISAC A, in Britain, a river mentioned by Ptolemy 
(iL 3. $ 4) as lying west of the outlet of the To 
tnarue (Tamar). In the Monnmenta Britannic*. 
Isacae ostia am identified with Weymouth, and also 
with Exmoutk; most probably the latter, name for 
name, as well as place for place. In the Geographer 
of Ravenna tbs form is Isos, which is preferable. 
[Ibca.1 [B. Q. L.] 

1SADICI (EMftc«ot), a people whom Strabo 
(xl p. 506) oonples with the Troglodytae and other 
tribes of the Caucasus. The name may imply some 
Hellenic fimey shout savage justice and virtue. 
(Comp. Groekurd, ad Joe.) [E. B. J.] 

ISAMNIUM, m Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy 
(it 2. § 8) as a promontory north of the Bubmda 
(river Boyne)*** St John's Foreland, Cloy her Bead, 
Dummy Point, Battaehan Point (?). [B. 0. L.] 

ISANNAVATIA, in Britain, mentioned in the 
6th Itinerary as lying between Lactodurnm and 
Triponthim. It is a name of some difficulty, since 
neither of the places an etch side of it has been 
identified. (See w.) In the Geographer of Ba- 
venna we find a Bannovallum, and in the 8th Itine- 
rary a Bannov&ntum. Probably these two names 
are identical. At any rate, Bannovantnm » Isanna- 
vatia, since each is 28 miles from Magiovinium. 
Thus, in the 6th Itinerary, we have:-* 

Maglovinio St P. 

Lactodoro - - zvL 

Isann&vatia - - ziinxxviii 

And in the 8 th: — HP. 

Bsnnavanto 

Magiovinio - - xxviii 

It is only safo to say that Isannavatia was a town in 
the southern pert of Northamptonshire, probably 
Daoentry. The Itinerary in which it occurs has 
only two names beyond doubt, vis. Verulamium and 
Lindnm (St. Atban'e and Lincoln). Daoentry, how- 
ever, is Horsley's identification. In more Ahan one 
map of Homan Britain, Bannovallum is placed in 
Lincolnshire. This is because it is, in the first place, 
separated from Bunnovantum, and then fixed on the 
rYrerBain, a Lincolnshire river. This is the meaning 
of ffomcottle being given as its equivalent. The 
change, however, and the assumption, are equal], 

G. L.] 

rivBr - [Itoula.] 

2. The Isara, which was a branch of the Seouana, 
nee its name preserved in the Celtic name of a place 
which was ot it, named Briva Isarae. [Beiva 
Isakab.] The Critic element Ie has become Oise, 
the modern name of the river, which is the same 
VOL. II. 


word as the English due*. P'Anritte rifol that the 
name Isara in the middle aged became Eefa or risria. 
Vifaius Bequest* mentions a river Eria wl^ich flow* 
into the Sequane; but D*AnviBe suspects the piflBflge 
to be an interpolation, though It is imposes to 
judge what is interpolaticn in such a strange hock as 
Vibius Sequester. Oberfiu, j the editor of VUdua 
Sequester, maintains the paMfcge to be genuine (p. 

ilO). CP^Wl 

8. [Lura.] 

IS ABC I, a Bhaetian tribe dwelling about the 
mouth of the river Iaante (Plin. fit 24), firom which 
it appears to have derived its name. (L. &] 
ISABGUS. [Ilabgus.] 

ISARUS Oropot : the Tear), a Hrer of the 
Bhaetian Alps, flowing from an Alpine lake, find in 
a southern direction until it joins the Alfred* user 
Pons DrusL (Strab. iv. p. 207, where the leupw 
(or a) U said to receive tl» Atagis(AthSBie)} rimer 
a mistake of Strabo himarif, or by a transcriber 
transposing the names. Comp. Ilarub.) [L. &1 
JflpXTBA (vh ’'Itrawpa: Eth. T<r«up«4t), the ca- 
priSl of Isauria, situated in the south-west of the 
country; it was a wealthy, populous, and well-forti- 
fied city at t)ie foot of Mount Taurus. Of its earlier 
history nothing is known; but we learn from Dio- 
dorus (xviii. 22) that when it was besieged by Per- 
diocaa, and the inhabitants were no longer able to 
hold out, they set fire to the city, end destroyed 
themselves with all they possessed. Large quantities 
of molten gold were found afterwards by the Mace- 
donians among the ashes and ruins. The town was 
rebuilt, but was destroyed a second time ty the Ro- 
man Servilius Isauricns, and thenceforth it remained 
a heap of ruins. Strabo (xiL p. 568) stated that 
the place was ceded by the Bomana to Amyntas of 
Galatia, who built out of the ruins of the ancient 
city a new one in the neighbourhood, which he sur- 
rounded with a wall ; but he did not live to complete 
the work. In the third century of our aera Is&ura 
was the residence of the rival emperor TrebeDiamis 
(Trebell. PolL XXX. Tyran. 25); hut in the time 
of Ammianus Marcellmus (xiv. 8) nearly all traces 
of its former magnificence bad vanished. At a later 
period it is still mentioned, under the name Isauro- 
polis, as a town in the province of Lycaonia. (HierocL 
p. 675; CondL Choked, p. 673; comp. Str&b. xiv. 
p. 665 ; PtoL v. 4. § 12; Stoph. B. s. v.; Plin. v. 
27.) Of Old Isaura no ruins appear to be found, 
though D'Anville and others have identified it with 
the modem Bei Shaker; they also believe that Sddi 
Sheher oocupies the rite of New Isaura, while some 
trmveUem regard Sethi Serai as the representative 
of New Isaura; but Hamilton (, Researches , vol. iL 
pp. 330, foil ) has given good reasons for t h i nkin g 
that certain ruins, among which are the remains of 
a triumphal arch of the emperor Hadrian and a gate- 
way, on a hill near the village of Olou Botnar mark 
the site of New Isaura. The walls of the city can 
still be traced all around the place. The Isaurians 
were a people of robbers, and the rite of their city 
was particularly favourable to such a mode of life. 
[IflAUBIA.] [L. S.j 

ISAUHIA.(4 loaupla), a district in Aria Minor, 
bordering in the east on Lycaonia, in the north on 
Phrygia, in the west an Pisidia, and in the south on 
Cilicia and Pamphylia. Its inhabitants, living in a 
wild and rugged mountainous oountiy, were little 
known to the civilised nations of antiquity. The 
country contained but few towns, which existed 
especially in the northern part, which was lose 
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iioDgh the capital, batum, wm in ffteL EceUslxl. 8.) Cnee the Ieattriani mm hid 
the couth. Strabo, to a somewhat Obscure pea- the honour of giving an emperor te the East to the 
lege (x& to 588), seems to distiggttbfa between person of Zeno, sunuuned the Isaurian; hot they 
& northern part, end lowupucd, the were subsequently much reduced by the etaptror 
Southern and less known part, which be regards Anastasias, so that in the time of Justinian they had 
as bdongtog to Lycaonia. Later writers, too, de- oeased to be formidable. '(Comp. Gibbon, Hitt, qf 
Agnate bythu name Isauria only the northern part the Heclme, £c., chap, xl.) The Isaurians are de- 
of the country, and taka no notice of the south, scribed as an ugly race, of low stature, and badly 
which was to them almost a terra incognita. The armed; in the open field they were bad soldiers, but 
of that aecluded mountainous region of qa hardened mountaineers they were irresistible to 
Asia, tbs Issuri or Issurica gens, appear to have what is called guerilla warfare. Their country, 
been a kindled race of the Pisidinns. Their prin- though for the most part consisting of rugged mOun- 
cipal rp*na of living were derived from plunder and tains, was not altogether barren, and the vine was 
rapine; from their mountain fastnesses they used to cultivated to a considerable extent (Amm. Mare, 
descend into the plains, and to ravage and plunder xiv. 8.) Traditions originating in the ravourite pur- 
wherever they could overcome the inhabitants of the suits of the ancient Isaurians are still current among 
valleys to Cilicia, Phrygia, and Pisidia. These the present inhabitants of the country, and an tote- 
iMffunflhq r habits rendered the Isaurians, who also restiig specimen is related in Hamiltotrs Researches, 
took partln the piracy of the Cilicians, so dangerous voL 2.D.381. [L. S.1 

to the neighbouring countries that, in b. o. 78, the ISGA, the name of two towns to Britain. The 
Romans sent against them an army under P. Servi- criticism of certain difficulties connected with their 
lias, who, after several dangerous campaigns, sue* identification is given under Mukeduxum. Here it 
ceeded in conquering most of their strongholds and is assumed that one is Exeter, the other Caerlcon- 
reduring them to submission, in consequence of on-Utk. 

which he received the surname of Isauricns. (Strab. 1. hoAsEjg-eter, mentioned by Ptolemy (2. 3. 
1. e. ; Diod. Sic. xvui. 22 ; Zosim. v. 25 ; Mela, i 2 ; § 30). In the 12th and 15th Itineraries this appears 
PKn. v. 23; Eutrop. vi. 3; Liv. EpU. 93 ; Dion as Iaca Dumnomorum, 15 miles from Muridunum. 
Cass. xlv. 16; Flor. ill 6; Ptol. v. 4. § 12; Oros. The word Durnnoniorum shows that Devonshire is 
v. 28; Amm. Marc. xiv. 2, xxv. 9.) The Isaurians the county in which it is to be sought. Name for 
after this were quite distinct from the Lycaonians, name, Easter suggests itself. Nevertheless, Horsley 
for Cicero (ad Att. v. 21 ; comp, ad Fern. xv. 2) gives Uxela as the Roman name for Exeter, and 
distinguishes between the Forum Lycaonium and placed Isca D. at Chudboro*. After remarking on 
the lsauricum. Bat notwithstanding the severe lsaca, that “ it is universally supposed to be the nver 
measures of Servilius, who had destroyed their Ext in Devonshire,” and that “ Isacae ostia must, 
strongholds, and even their capital of Isaura, they therefore, be Exmoidh be adds, w Isca Dumnonio- 
oubsequently continued to infest their neighbours, rum has been universally taken for Exeter: 1 have 
which induced the tetrarch Amyntas to attempt placed it near Chisdboro' and SoMPetherUm, near 
their extirpation; but he did not succeed, and lost the borders of Somersetshire” (p. 371). His ob- 
his life in the attempt Although the glorious vie- jections (p. 462) He to the difficulty of fixing Mu- 
tiny of Potnpey over the pirates had put an end to ridimum (q. a.) ; but beyond this, he considers 
such practices at sea, the Isaurians, who in the himself free to claim Uxela (q. v.) as Exeter. For 
midst of the possessions of Borne maintained their considering Isca Durnnoniorum to be Exeter, he sees 
independence, continued their predatory excursions, no better reason than “ general opinion and some 
and defied the power of Borne; and the Bomans, un- seeming affinity of names.” Yet the “ affinity of 
able to protect their subjects against the bold mono- names” has been laid great stress on in the case of 
taineare in any other way, endeavoured to check Isacae ostiat The Isca of Ptolemy must be about 20 
them by surrounding their country with a ring of or 30 miles north-east of the mouth of tfte Ext , “on 
fortresses. (Treb. Poll. XXX. Tyr. 25.) In this, which river Exeter stands. This reaches to the AzP 
however, the Bomans succeeded but imperfectly, for Hence he suggests Ilcheeter as Isca Damn.; but, as he 
tbs Isaurians frequently broke through the sur- admits that that town has a claim to be considered 
nmnding Hue of fortifications; and their successes Isehalis (q. v.\ he also admits that some of the 
emboldened them so much that, in the third century localities about Hampden HUl (where there are the 
of our acre, they united themselves with their kins- rem a in s of a Homan camp), South Petherton (where 
men, the Cflidans, into one nation. From that Roman coins have been found), and ChMboro' (not 
lime the Inhabitants of the highlands of Cilicia also for from the Axe), have hotter claims. Hence, to his 
are comprised under the name of Isauri, and the map, Uxela —Earter, and Isca D.nCAweftoro’. 
two, united, undertook expeditions on a very large Ass uimas that some, if not all, these difficulties 
seek. The strongest and most flourishing cities are expfltoed under Uxbla and Muuidubum, the 
were attacked end plundered ty them, and they re- positive evidence in favour of Exeter is something 
gained the terror of the Surrounding nations. In more than mare opinion and similarity of name, 
the third centuly, TrebelBinja, a chief of the Cilidan (1) The form |sca is nearer to Ex than Ax, and 
Isaurians, even assumed 1 As title and dignity of that Isaoa*»&ra is admitted. Tbs Urn in Efcria 
ftomaa emperor. *The Romans, indeed, conquered may better 

and not hun to death; hut were unable to reduce (2) There is no doubt as to the other Isca » 
the traoriana. The emperor Prebus, for a time, CaetitotHm-Usk Now, Roger Hoveden, who wrote 
succeeded to reducing them to snbmisrion; but they whilst the Cornish was a spoken language, states 
soon shook off the yoke. (Vopisc. Prob. 16; Zosim. that the name of Exeter was the same as that of 
L di ID.) To the Greek emperors they were par- Caerleon , to British, i.e. Caerwiec ■» civltas aquae. 
tfcuMy formidable, for whole armies are said to (3) The statement of Horsley, that “he could 
have Non cut to pieces and destroyed by them, never hear of any military way lending to or from* 
(Said, a to Bp&xm and *H o&k\ms ; Philoetosg. Exeter, misleads. In Polwhcl# (p. 182) we have a 
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i ft the road from fiejtfofl, and, 

bAh from Water, Ota loceltty «ail«d Slrtet-^V 
ii tiMMSM <*wdaa>rood (str&m mt tkrovgk « 

, OP »«M) Wa« rtroog «M*a» rf the W 

g Rone*. T eaaala te d nsvaments and the foun- 
dat ions of Homan mil* kA been found at Exeter, 
ae well ae other wmahky*h 0 wing that it was not 
atir ffiw*** 1 town, but a Boman town of ira- 
ndftaM. as it continued to be in the Saxon tames, 
and as it bad probably been in the British. 

5. Isca Lxoioirun CmerUou-on-Utk, is men- 
tiaaed in the 18th Itinerary, l a. in the one where 
Iica Dumnonioram occur* The only town given 
by Ptolemy to the Silures, the population of the parte 
to which leea (sometimes celled by later writers 
Isoa SUnrtun) belongs, is Bulleeum. This — Bur- 
rium of the Itinmry, 8 Boman mike from k» 
(nmU* b, about 6 English miles from Caerkon.) 
Henee, Isca may have been a military station of 
oompentMy reeent date. But there is a fur- 
ther oompUmtkn* It 8s the Devonshire leea to 
which Ptolemy gives the Seoond Legion (AayU* 
9«wr4paMao^> * This,” remarks Hcrsky (and, 
perhaps, with truth), on the part of Ptolemy, is, 
“in my opinion, the only manifest end material 
error committed by him m this pert of England" 
(p. 468). 

Again; several inscriptions from the Wall (per 
Uneam YaU %) show that, when that was built, the 
seoond Legion was on the Scottish border, taking 
pert in the work; the previous history of the legion 
being, that it cams into Britain under the reign of 
Claudius, commanded by Vespasian. (Tac. Hitt. 
iiL 44.) On the other hand, an inscription men 
tioned by Horoky, but now lost (p, 78), indicates 
their presence at Caarleon in the time of Severn*. 
Ae the Itinerary places them there also, we must 
suppose that this was their quarters until the times 
approaching the evacuation of Britain. When the 
NotiHa wee made, they were at Rntupiae (iKcA- 
ftore*): frarfositus legionis u. august, bu 

TUPUL 

4 The Boman remains found at Coerfaon are con- 
siderable. A late excavation for the parts about the 
Cattle Mqmd gave the remains of a Boman villa, 
along with those of a medieval castk, built, to a great 
extent, out of the materials of the former. In acme 
casks the stucco preserved its colour. There was 
abundance of pottery, — Samian ware, ornamented 
with figures of combatant gladiators, keys, bowk, 
bronze ornaments, and implements. At Pil Back, 
near Caerleon, teeeela t ed pavements have been found, 
along with the following inscription: — mis ma- 
X1BYS TADXA VBUUAYIVU . VIZIT AH If OS 8EXA- 
GDITA QVUQVm . XTTAJD1VB BXUPBBTVB FILITB 
VU3T AHH08 TBIGHVTA RBFTEM . DEFVNTVB («C> 
EXPSOmOHE GBBXAZIGA . TAD1A EX U PE RAT A 
MUA MATBI ET PATKI PUBBIKA SECTS TV- 

mwlvik patris posviT. Others, of less length, to 
the number of twenty, have also been found In the 
neighbourhood. (See Archaeobgia Ccmbrensis; 
Journal qf British Archaeological Association 
(^ommi); and Delmeationt ef Boman Antiquities 
Jhmdat Caerleon, J. E. Lee,) [B.Ok]^ 
ISCA river. [Isaca.] j 

ISCA'DIA (EkricaMa), a town in the W. of Bee- 
tica, between the Beetle and the Alias, not far from 
CAppUn, Btsp. 68.) [P. 8.1 

by Ptolemy 

5 J ^ of the Belgae , Bath 

and Winchester CT8wra or AqnaeSolis, and 
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Vents) being the other two; i kdiki Ur the Menu* 
xneata Brftimka, with /fcAeattr- (Isca Dcacmot 
riorum.] [& 0. L] 

ISCHOTOUS CXexdffeAis), t met teem ou fhe 
coast of Pontusnear Pharnacia, me in ndne am 
in the time of Strabo (xH p. 548), but is still 
noticed by Ptolemy (v.«6» $ 6). [L. 8.1 

ISIACOBUM POBTU6 fcNK A«l*% 

PeripL p. 21, Anon. Party. afcarlxmr on the 
Euxine sea, 880 stadia from the island at tie mouth 
of the Borysthenes, and 1800 stadia from Ah 0 Psikn 
(Satina) mouth of the Danube. (Arrian* Ld.) It 
has beau identiflad by Btanell ((Tom. Qeog, tnfi. il 
p. 360) with OdmoL Thera k some difficulty In 
adjusting the di s cr e p ancies in detail; but the agf£*H 
gate distance appears to be cjeatiy enough made 
out Thus, from the island to Odassue Arriat allows 
a distance of 80 stadia, and from Od*eui to the 
port of the Istrians (%frptemm* kyA*) 850 stadia, 
and tbsnoe to that of the lejaci 60 stadia. The 
OcMeaaueC’Oiqffads) of Arrian (for he pieces Odearas 
at J f&na) k probably a fake reeding, and is the 
aimeas the Ordesub (*0p6*a rdi) of Ptolemy (iii. 5. 

| 39) end Pliny (iv. 12), situated upon the river 
Axiaces, or the modern Tetigal, a huge estuary 
which reoeives a river of the seme name. Ae the 
interval in Arrian between Odestms (Ordesut) and 
the island is too short, so the next is too large; but 
the errors balance one another, end the harbour of 
the baud agrees With that of Odessa within three 
quarters of a mile ; the port of the Istrians may 
have kin to the N. of the bay of Odessa. [$B. J.j 
ISID1S OPPIDUM (Ptin. v. 10. s. 11). Near the 
city of Busins, in the Aegyptian Delta, was situated 
a splendid tempk of Isis, around which, besides the 
ordinary dwellings of the priests within the sacred 
precincts, gradually clustered a huge end flourishing 
village, inhabited by the artisans and husbandmen 
who supplied the wants or tilled the lands of the 
inmates of the temple. These buildings formed 
probably the hamlet or town of Isis mentioned by 
Pliny. The modern vills^e of Bah&ejft, N. of the 
ancient city of Bueiria, is supposed to cover the 
ruins of the Templum Isidis. (Pococke, Travels m 
the East, vol. i. p. 34; Minutoi, p. 304.) [Bu- 
siRU.] [W. B. D.] 

IS1NISGA 0 place in Rbaetia Secunda, on the 
anciwit road between Augdmng and SaUbarg. (Jtiru 
AuL pp. 836, 851, 257 ; Tab . Peat, where it is 
called bunisca.) It is identified by some with /ran, 
and by others with a place near Bdfmdorf. [L. &] 
IS10NDA Qloi&vba), a town in the sonth-west 
of Pkidia, e fow miles to the north-west of Ter- 
zneeens. (Poiyb. Esse, de Leg, 31 ; Liv. xxxviiL 15.) 
Strabo (xiL p. 570), in enumerating the Pisidian 
towns, mentions one which he calls Sinda, a name 
which some editors believe to be a corrupt reading for 
Ieionda; hut, as there existed a town of the name of 
Sinda near Cibyra in Piaidian Phrygia, it would be 
hazardous to decide anything. (See Kronor’* note 
on Strab. U) Sir 0. Feilowes (Asia Minor, p. 
194) found extensive remains of an ancient town on 
the top and side of one of the many isolated hills of 
the district, which he supposes to be the ruins of 
Ieionda, hut be does not mention any coins or in- 
scriptions in support of his conjecture. [L. S.J 


ISIS (6 'loir), a uavigabk river on the east coast 
of the Euxine between the Acmaais and Mogrua, 
from each of which its distance amounted to 90 
stadia, whik its month was 180 stadia south of that 
of the Fhaaia. (Arrian, PeripL p. 7 ; Plin. vi.4 5 
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Serb*, p 39, wijere tbt mmaxM wading *fyf baa 
Ttos rivsr.la bettered to 
b ^the m odern iWok * [L. SJ 

*WUM (Mu, IWe. Anton. p 187 ; toi, Hot. 
Imp), was * fort situated op the bottom of the 
TfhrtwIA and H ept an o mb la Egypt, in iat 27°g*N n 
And do the eastern bank of tfe Kile. bium was 
about 80 mflee SE. from the castle of Hiaraoon, and 
rarity 84 miles NE. from that of Mathis. Under 
the {toman ampin a tram of British infontry (ala 
Britonum) was stationed there. [W. B. D.1 
IS1US MOHS (t * 1<r«or Spot, PtoLiy. 7. § 5), a 
mountain, or rather a ridge of highlands rising gra- 
dually on its western side, hat steep and escarped 
towards the east, on the coast of Aethiopia, and in 
the Bsgio Troglodytiea. It was seated in lat 80° 
1' N., a little to the southward of the headland Mne- 
miom (Nnyiriar totpo» f PtoL iv. 5. § 7), and SW. 
of Berenice and the Sinus Immundus (Foul Bay). 
Mont bfais answers .to the modem Baa-d-Dwaer. 
Strabo, indeed (zvil p 770), piaoee this eminence 
further to the south, and ttys that it was so called 
from a temple of bis near its summit [W. B. D.] 
ISMABIS (T<r/uyb Al/uq), • small lake on the 
south coast of Thrace, a little to the east of Manmea. 
(Herod. viL 169; Stonh. B. *.v. *hrfiapos.) On its 
eastern side rises Mt bmaroa. [Isxabus.] [L. S.] 
TSMABUS (lopapot), a mountain rising on the 
east of lake bmaria, on the sooth coast of Thrace 
(VUg. Ed vi. 30, Georg, ii. 37 ; Propert it 13. 
6. Si. 18. 85 ; Lucret ▼. 31, where it is called la- 
man, as in Virg. Asa. z. 351.) Homer (Od. iz. 
40, 198) ©peaks of bmarus as a town of the Giconea, 
on or at the loot of the mountain. (Comp. Marc. 
Heracl. 88.) The name of the town aim appears in 
the term bmaron. (Plin. iv. 18.) The district about 
bmams produced wine which was highly esteemed. 
(Afcben. L p 30; Or. Met iz. 641; Steph. B. 
a. s.) [L 8.] 

ISME'NUS. [Thebae.] 

ISONDAE flodrSot, Ptol. v. 9. f 23), a people 


be eonght far in the vaDsy of 
the river Terek er Kama, in LmgitlA a, to the W. of 
the Caspian. [E. B. J.] 

ISPI'NUM. [Carpetaw.] 

ISRAEL. [Palabbtova.] 

ISSA ("W*, mil 16. $ 14; Agatbem. i. 5; 
Pomp. Mela, ii 7. § 13; PHn. ill 86; Steph. B.; 
/tin. Anton.; Pent Tab,; bin, Geog. Bit.; 'lys, 
Const Parph. de Adm. imp . 36 : Eth. and Adj 
’Tween*, b s a eua , bsensis, bsaicus: Lima), one of 
the meet well kaown of the islands in the Adriatic, 
off the coast of Liburnia. (Strab. vii. p. 315.) It 
Is mentioned by Scylaz (p. 8) as a Grecian colony, 
which, aocecding to Scymnus of Chios (L 412), was 
sent from Syracuse. Diodorus (zv. 13) relates that 
In b. o. 387 Dionysius the elder, in his attempts to 
secure to himself the sovereignty of the Adriatic, 
assisted the Parians in founding colonies at baa aud 
Pharos. The island was besieged by Agron, king 
of Illyria, and the inhabitants applied to Borne for 
protection, when a message was sent by the Homans 
to Agron, requiring him to desist from molesting the 
friends of the republic. In the mean time, b. a 232, 
Agron died; and bis widow Teuta, having yiooeedsd 
to the throne, resolved on pressing the siege of Issa. 
The Roman envoys required her to cease from hos- 
tilities, when, in defiance of the law of nations, she 
ant one of them to death. This brought on the First 
Illyrian War, B. c. 389; one of the consequences of 
winch was the liberation of ban. (Polyb. ii.8; App 


1SSEDONES. 

J%n 7.) That Issa remained free for a hb$ time 
is proved by its coins, which also show that tha 
island was frmous for its wins (comp Athan. I p 
23), bearing, as they do, an « amphora” on one 
side, and on the other a vine with leaves. (Eckhel, 
voLii. p 159.) The inhabitants wore expert sea- 
men, and their basked stops, * Lembi bsakd,” ro*> 
derod the Romans espeoBl service in the war with 
Philip of Maoedon. (Liv. xxzl 45, xzxviL 16, 
zlii. 48.) They were exempted from the pvml 
of tribute (Liv. z)v. 8), and were reckoned as Roman 
dtfsens (Plin. iiL 31) In the time of Caeear the 
chief town of this island appears to have been vwj 
flourishing. 

The island now called Xfrsa rises from the sea, so 
that it is seen at a considerable distances it has two 
ports, the larger one on the NE. side, with a town 
of the same name: the soil is barren, and wine forma 
its chief prodnea. Liesa is memorable in medem 
times for the vietmy obtained by Sir W. Hosts over 
the French squadron in 1841. (Sir G. Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia and Montenegro, voll p 110? Nefce- 
baur, Die Sudtlavem, pp llfr— 115.) [E. fi. J.] 



com of jsaa. 

ISSA. [Lesbos.] 

IS&ACHAR. [Palakshwa.] 

1SSED0NES Steph. B.U.; hi 

the Roman writers the usual form is “ Ease- 
done*”), a people living to the B. of the Argip- 
paei, and the most remote of the tribes of Cen- 
tral Asia with whom the Hellenic colonies On 
tha Enime had any communication. The name 
ia found as early as the Spartan Aleman, b. o. 671 
—681, who calls them “ Amadones" ( Fr . 94, 
ed. Welcker), and Hecataous (/V.ISfl, ed. Kbu- 
sen). A groat movement among the n&nad tribes of 
the N. had taken place in veiy remote tunes, fol- 
lowing a direction from NE. to SW.; Ibe Arimaspi 
had driven out the bsedones from the steppes over 
which they wandered, and they in turn drove 
out the Scythians, and the Scythians the Cim- 
merians. Traces of these migrations were indicated 
in the poem of Aristeas of Proconnesus, a semi- 
mythical personage, whose pilgrimage to the land of 
the Issedones was strangely disfigured after ins 
death by the fables of the Milesian colonists. (Herod, 
iv. 1 3.) The bsedones, according to Herodotus (iv. 
26), have a custom, when any one loses his fotbtt, 
for the kinsfolk to kill a certain number of sheep 
whose flesh they hash up together with that of the 
dead man, and make merry over it This done, 
they peel and clean out his skull, which after it has 
been gilded becomes a kind of idol to which yearly 
sacrifices are offered. In all other respects they are 
a righteous people, submitting to the rob of women 
equally with that of men ; in other words, a civilised 


Heeren (Asiat. Nat vol il p 15, trana.), upon 
Dr. Leyden's authority (Aeiat km . voL ix.jp. 808), 
illustrates this way of carrying out the dote of 


isgKDOXE& warn e* 

fflkl rfeti by the practice of the Battaa of Sumatra. Altai, The comnmnioatjou between the (wo peoples 
It «n*ri 5 rewoiM theft a similar stay is told of for the purpose of carrying to tho Cold trad* w*s 
the Indian Week (Herod, ill 99.) Pctnpontoi probably made through the yjUta* at the 
Mela 01 L S l$ ) the statement of tremity of the Altai, where the ange into m In 

though he altem it an for as to assert the form of a huge promontory* pLB.J.1 
9 Md the skull as a drinking cup. ISSICUS SlSbl [Issue.! 

The name ocean mere than ones in Pliny (It. 96, ISSUS (’I mtts and 1r9oi,im.Amb. i. 9. f 94, ' 

*L 7, 19); and PtoloayJ(ho has a town Issbdon aadi.4 §1), a town ef CiUcfo,on thekulf of mb* 
in Serioa VlowfMr, vL if 17, viiL 94. § 6), men** (Wwfcr tt 6 km erl Herodotus* caflifoShe keif of 
tioos in another plant (tfiL 94. § 6) the Scythian leans the gulf of Myriandros (i* 38), from the town 
laaedon. (Comp. Staph- B. #. Amm. Marc. ud^L of Myriandros, which was on it 
6 & 66. The gulf of Issue is now named the g|0f of /#- 

Von Humboldt (Aria Omtrafo, vol L pp. 390— hmtderm or Sooncforooift, from the team of Am- 
419 ) has shown that, if the relief of the countries demon, formerly Aleaandria ad ftstu#, pn the east 
between the Don and the irtatk be compared with side. It is the only large gulf on the southern aide 
the itinerary traced by Herodotus from the Thys. of Asia Minor and on the Syrian coast, and it Is an 
Mgette to the Issedooee, it will be seen that the iinprifeut place in the eystems of the Greek gee* 
Father of History was aoouainted with the existence grtpUn. This golf runs in a NE. direction into 
of vast plains separating the Ural and Altai, chains the land to the distance of 47 feUes, ajsssoihd npariy 
which modem geographies have been in the habit of at right angles to aline drawn from the promontory 
uniting by an imaginary range passing through the MegatfU (& 9 * Karmdtuk), an the Cilician coast, to 
steppe of the Kirghiz, Thu route (Herod. Fv. 98, tfc* ffitoricus SoopuUu (Rdi-eLKkdamr, or B$m 0 r, 
24) recognises the passage of the Ural from W. to jMffias sometimes been written), on the Syrian 
£., and indicates another chain more te the E. and coast ; for these two capes are respectively the limits 
more elevated — that of the Allot These chains, of the golf on the west and east, and 25 mUes from 
it is true, are not designated by any special names, one another. The width immediately north of the 
but Herodotus was not acquainted even in Europe capes is somewhat 1ms than 25 miles, but it does not 
with the names of the Alps And Bhipaean moun- diminish much till we approach the northern extre- 
tains ; and a comparison of the order in which the mity of the gulf. It seems certain that the ancient 
peoples are arranged, as weU aa the relief and de- outlet of the Pyramus was west of and close to Cape 
scripftion of the country, shows that much definite Karadask, where Beaufort supposes it to have been; 
information had been already attained. Advancing and thia ia consistent with the old prophecy^Yol. I. 
from the Palus Maeotis, which was supposed to be of p. 620], that the alluvium of the fyramfts would 
for larger dimensions than it really is, in a central some time reach to the shore of Cyprus; for if the 
direction towards the NE., the firet people found river had entered the golf where 3ft does now, 23 
occupying the plains are the “ Black-clothed ” Mb- miles further east, the prophecy would have been 
LAfccinJUENi, tiled the Budini, Thybbagbtab, that it would fill up the gulf of Issue, For the 
the Iurcak (who have been falsely identified with earth that the river formerly discharged into the 
the Turks), and finally, towards the E., a colony sea is now sent into the gulf, where it “ has pro- 
of Scythians, who had separated themselves from duoed a plain of sand along the aide of the gnlf, 
the “ Royal Scythians ” (perhaps to barter gold and somewhat similar in shape, and equal in size, to that 
skins). Here the plains end, and the grand be- formed by the Ghmk Sooyoo [Cauycadvits, Vol. I. 
comes broken (A<0&hp col rpiix^l) » rising into p. 483] ; hut the elbow where tho currant that 
mountains, at the foot of which are the Abgipfaxi, sets round the gulf quite it, is obtuse and without 
who have been identified from their long chins and any shoals. Perhaps the disappearance of the Ser- 
fiat noees with the Kalmucks or Mongolians by repolis of Ptolemy from the coast, may be accounted 
Niebuhr, Bdbkh, and others, to whom reference is for by the progressive advance of the shore into the 
made by Mr. Grote. (Hut, qf Greece, vol iii. p. 320.) gulf, which has left the ruins of that town some 
This identification has been disputed by Humboldt miles inland" (Beaufort, Carammia, p. 296). Pto- 
(comp. Cosmos, vol. i. p. 353 note, 440, vol. li. p. 141 lemy’s Serraepofis ('Xefftdmku), which he calls a 
note, 202, trails, ), who refers these tribes to the small place (mSpij), is between Melius, which is a 
Finnish stock, assuming as a certain fact, on evi- little east of Cape Megamns, and Aegae or Agaz, 
deuce which it ia difficult to make out, that the [Akgab.] The next city to Aegae on the coast is 
Mongolians who lived around Lake Baikal did not usus, and this is the remotest city in this part of 
move into Central Asia till the thirteenth centuiy. Cilicia which Ptolemy mentions. Xenophon also 
Where the data are so few, foi the language (the speaks of it as the last city of Cilicia on the road to 
principle upon which tho families of the human race Syria. 

are marked off) may he said to be unknown, ethno- The mountains which bound the gulf of Issue 
graphic analogies become vety hazardous, and the are described in the article Am an us. The bold 
more so in the case of nomad tribes, the same under Hhoeicus Scopulns (5400 feet high), where the 
such wide diffeiences of time and climate. But if Syrian Amanus terminates on the coast, may bo 
there be considerable difficulty in making out the distinctly seen by the sailor when he is abreast of 
analogy of race, the local beanngs of these tribes Seleuceia (&fe/XeA), at the mouth of the Calycadnus, 
may be laid down with tolerable certainty. The a distance of 85 geographical miles (Beaufort). A 
cotmtiy up to the Afgippaei was well known to the small stream flows into the head of the gulf of 
waders; a barrier of impassable mountains blocked Issue, and a few from the Amanus enter the east 
up t«e way beyond. [Hyperborei.] The posi- side, one of which, the Pinarus, is the Deli Teekai ; 
tion of the Issedones, according to the indications of and the other, the Carsua of Xenophon, ie the 
the route, must be assigned to the E. of Ickim in Merhee, The Amanus which descends to tho 
we steppe of the central horde of the Kirghiz, and Rhosicus Scopulns, and the ether branch of tho 
that of the Arimaspi on the N. declivity of the Amanus which shuts in the gulf of Issue on tho 
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XW, and hem State's Apaaidti Pjrtas, unite tn 
6* km, M State Mjn (ft 438) 1 nod our mo. 
date atucf Mpmsrt it w. The#* U e jtein *t the 
fceed of the nK State gJwo • grater extent to 
tbe Mu guff then no 4e to the golf of Smdarwm, 
ter he mum it extend stag the CUlcUn eoeet w 
ter ee OilieU Tnohex, and ceruiflly te Soli (pp. 834, 
««4> In another peerage (p. 135) be shows what 
extent be gives to the gttS of Ians, by placing 
Cyprus in the Pampbylian see and in the gulf of 
Issue, — the west part of the island being in the Pam- 
pfaylian, and' tbe east in the Isaic gulf The golf of 
/afaradtoto was surveyed by Lt. Murphy in the 
Euphrates expedition under the oommand of Colonel 
Chesney. 

Tbe ancient geographers did not agree about the 
position of the isthmus of the oountiy which we call 
Asia Minor; by which isthmus they meant the 
shortest distance across the eastern part of the pen- 
insula from the Euxine to the Mediterranean. Strabo 
fa 673) makes this shortest distance lie along a 
line 'joining Amiens and Tarsus. If he had said 
Amisus and the head of the gulf of Is* os, he would 
have been quite right. He was nearly correct as to 
the longitude of the head of the gulf of Issus, which 
be places in the meridian of Amisus and Themiscyra 
(p. 136) ; and in another passage he sayB that the 
bead of the golf of Issus is a little more east than 
Amisus, or not at all more east (p. 519). Amisus 
is, in feet, a little further east than the most eastern 
part of the gulf of Issus. The longest direction of 
tbe inhabited world, according to Strabo’s system 
fa 118), fra% west to east, is measured on a line 
drawn through the Stelae (Straits of Gibraltar ), 
and the Sicilian strait ( Straits of Messina), to 1 
Bhodus and the gulf of Issus, whence it follows the I 
Taurus, which divides Asia into two parts, and ter- I 
urinates on tbe eastern sea. Those ancient geogra- j 
pbers who made the isthmus of the Asiatic peninsula ! 
extend from Issus to the Euxine, considered the , 
shortest line across the isthmus to be a meridian 


line, and the dispute was whether it ran to Sinope 
or Amisus (Strab. p. 678). The choice of Issus as 
the print on the Mediterranean to reckon from, shows 
that Issus was the limit, or most eastern point, on 
the south coast of the peninsula, and that it was not 
on that part of the bay of Issue where the coast runs 
sooth. Consequently Issus was on or near the head 
of the gulf. Herodotus (iv. 38) makes the southern 
side of this peninsula, or Acte, as he calls it, extend 
from the Myriandric gulf (gulf of Issus) to the 
Triopian promontory, which is quite correct. On 
the north side he makes it extend from the mouth 
of the Phasis to the promontory Sigeum, which is 
correct is to the promontory ; but he carries the 
node too fer east, when he makes it begin at the 
Phaais. This mistake, however, shows that he 
knew something of the position of the mouth of the 
Phasis, fer he intends to make the Acte begin at 
thgt part where the coast of the Euxine begins to 
lie west and east ; and though the mouth of the 
Fbasls is not exactly at this print, it was the best 
known river of any near it. In another passage 
(L 73), which, like many others in his histoiy, is ob- 
mmm ly expressed, be describes the neck (o$xV) of 
this Acte as nearly cut through by the river HaJys ; 
Hud he makes its width from the sea opposite to 
Cyprus to the Euxine to be five days’ journey for 
proactive men,— «n estimate very much short of the 
jfegtlt, even if we allow Greek activity to walk 30 
ftrtW a day through a rough country. Strabo’s re- 
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port from beamy (voL i. p. 538), that the bay of 
Issus can be seen from the H a mit of Argaeus 
[Aboajmjs], is Very improbable. 

Xenophon sayt that Cyrus marched 15 pensatiga 
from the Pvramua (Jaihan) “to Iasi, the uttannoet 
city of Cilicia, on tbe sea, gnat and prosperous.” 
From Issue to the Pylae of Ofeda and Syria, the 
boundary between Syria and Cilicia, was five para, 
sang*, and here wee the river Cerras (Xen. Anab, 
i. 4. § 4> The next stage was five p a r a s a ng e to 
Myriandrus, a town in Syria on the tea, occupied by 
Phoenicians, a trading place (f/urdpi©*), when 
many merchant ships were lying. Canton Niebuhr, 
who went throogh m Pylae Omdae to Tarsus, has 
some remarks an the probable rite of Issue, hut 
they lead to no conclusion (vbL L n. 116), except 
that we cannot certainly determine the rite of Issus 
from Xenophon ; and yet he would give us the bert 
means of fitamining fy, if we knew where he crossed 
the Py ramus, and if we were also certain that the 
numbers in the Ghmk text are correct. • 

The nearest road to fiuea from Sardis was through 
the Cilician plains. Tbe difficulties were the passage 
into the plains by the Ciliciae Pylae er pern (VoL L 
p. 619], and the way out of the plains along the 
gulf of Issus into Syria. The great read to Sura 
which Herodotus describee (v. 49, 53), went north 
of the Taurus to the Euphrates. The land forces 
in the expedition of Datis and Aitapbernes, b.c. 
490, crossed the Syrian Amanue, and went as far as 
the Aleian plain in Cilicia; and there they em- 
barked. (Hmud. vL 95.) They did not march by 
laud through the Cilician Pylae over the Taurus 
into the interior of the peninsula; but Mardonius 
(Herod, vi 43), in the previous expedition had led his 
troops Into Cilicia, and sent them on by land to the 
Heusepontne, while he took ship and sailed to Ionia. 
The land force of Mardonius must have passed out 
of Cilicia by the difficult pass fat the Taurus. [Vol. 
L p. 619.] 

Shortly before the battle of Issus (b.c. 333) 
Alexander was at M&lloe, when he heard that Darius 
with all his force was at Sochi in Assyria ; which 
place was distant two matches from the Assyrian 
Pylae. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 6.) “ Assyria” and “ As- 
syrian” here mean “ Syria” and “ Syrian.” Darius 
had crossed the Euphrates, probably at Thepeacus, 
and was encamped in an open country in Syria, 
which was well suited for his cavalry. The place 
Sochi is unknown : but it may be the place which 
Curtins calls Unchae. (Q. Curt iv. 1.) Arrian 
says that Alexander left Malign, and on the second 
day he passed through the Pylae and reached My- 
riandrus : he does not mention Issus on this inarch. 
Now the shortest distance that Alexander could 
march from M&lloa to Scanderoon is at least 70 
miles, and if Myriandrus was south of Scanderoon , 
it was more than 70 mileB. This statement of Ar- 
rian as to time is therefore false. Curtins (iii. 8) 
says that Alexander only reached Castalwlum [Cab- 
tabautm] on the second day from Malles ; that ho 
went through Issus, and there deliberated whether 
he should go on or halt. Darius crossed the A man us, 
which separates Syria from the bay of Issue, by a 
pass called the Amanicso Pylae (Arrian, !i. 7), and 
advancing to Issus, was in the rear of Alexander 
who had passed through the Cilician and Syrian 
Pylae, Darius came to the pass in the Amanue, 
says Curtins, on the same night that Alexander 
came to the pass (fauces) by which Syria is entered- 
The place where Darius crossed the Amanue was 
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m ittuatod that he cm to Issue first, feta* ho extract in Polybius, whether the 100 stadia are to 
duunefolly treated the sick of the Macedonian* who be reckoned to taus or to the Ftoarao. Aoooiriing 
had -been toft therfe The seat day he moved kmc to Arrian, when Alexander %mA of Darios being 
Imii to pursue Alexander (Arrian; Curtins, iii. 8); behind him, ho sent oomo tm in a galley buck to 
that ia, ho moved towards the Pyta, and he came to Issns, to see if it was ao; and it is most o e ntato a t 
the banks of the river Pinarua, where he halted, with the narrative to srtopose that the mm oaw 
Sras was, therefore, north of the Pineros, and some the Persians at tans beta* they bad advanced to 
littls distance from it Kiepert’s map of Asia the river; bat this * art quite certain. The Per- 
Minor marks a peas in the range of the Syrian rian army was visible, being mar She ooest, aa it 
Amanna, which ia north of the pass that leads over >would be, if it were seen at tana, 
the same mountains from the east to Beta (Bayat ), Strabo (p. 676), following the historian of Alex- 
«sd nearly duo east of the head of the golf of tans, under, adds nothing to what Arriaa has got from 
He calls it Pyta Amanides, by which he means them, Alexander, ho says, led his lahAr from 
the Pyta Amanicae of Arrian, not the Amanides of Soli along the coast and through the Maiktie to 
' gtrabo ; and ho takes it to be the pass by which tana and the forces of Darina; an expressta which 
Darius crossed the Syrian Amanue and came down might mislead, if we had no other xutfmth* He 
upon the gulf Thia may have been his route, and alio says, after Malta hi Aegae, a small town with 
.it would bring him to taus at the head of the gulf, a harbour, then the Amanides Pyta [Ajuarme 
which he came to before turning south to the Piaarus Pylae], where theto is a harbour; and after Asgm 
(JkU Tschai). It is certain that Darina crossed b taus, i small town with a harbour, and the river 
by some pass which brought him to taus before he Pinarua, feta* the fight was between Alexander 
reached the Pinarua. Yet Kiepert has placed taus and Darina. Accordingly he places taus north of 
south of the Pinarus, or rather between the two ttafiPinorUs. Otaro, during his prooonsulship of 
branches of this river, which he represents as uniting dmneia, led his forces against the mountaineers of 
near the coast Kiepert also marks a road which the Amanus, and be was saluted as imperator at 
passes over the junction of the two branches of the taus, “ where,” he says, “as I have often beard 
Amanus [Amanus, Vol. L p, 114] and runs to from you, CKtarchus told you that Darius was de> 
Marath, which he supposes to be Germanicia. This Seated by Alexander” There is nothing to be got 
is the dotted road marked as running north from the from thia. (Ad Fam. ii. 10.) In another passage, 
head of the gulf of tans in the plan [Vol Lp. 115]; he says that he occupied for a few days tne same 
but even if there be such a road, it was not the road camp that Alexander had occupied at taus against 
of Darius, which must have been the pass above men- Daria*. (Ad AtL v. 20.) And again (ad Fam. 
tinned, in the latitude of the head of the gulf of xiv. 20), he says that, 44 he encamped for four days 
tans ; which is not marked in the above plan, but at the roots of the Amanus, at the Ayae Alexandria 
ought to be. This pass is probably the Amanicae If this is the same feet that he mentions in his 
Pyta of Ptolemy, which he places 5' farther south letter to Attious, the Arae were at taus, and taus 
than Issue, and 10' east of taus. was near the foot of the Amanus. 

Alexander, hearing that the Persians were in liis The battle between Septlmius Severus and Niger 
rear, turned back to the Pylae, which lie reached at was fought (a. d. 194) somewhere about taus; but 
midnight, and halted till daybreak, when he moved nothing can be collected from the description of 
on. (Arrian, A nab. ii. 8.) So long as the road Herodum (iii. 12), except that the battle was not 
was narrow, he led his army in column, but as the fought on the same ground as Alexander’s, though 
pass widened, he extended his column into line, part it was fought on the gulf of Issue. Steplianus («. v. 
towards the mountain and part on the left towards T<ri nf s) describes it as * a city between Syria and 
the sea. When he came to the wide part (ityvx*pla), Cilicia, where Alexander defeated Darius, which was 
he arranged his army in order of battle, which called, for this reason, Nicopolis by him ; and there is 
Arrian describes very particularly. Darius was the bay of taus; and there, also, is a river named 
posted on the north side of the Pinarus. It is plain, Pinarus.” Strabo, after speaking of taus, men- 
from this description, that Alexander did not march tions, on the Issic gulf, Khoeus, and Myriandrua, and 
very far from the Pylae before he reached the wider Alexandria, and Nicopolis, and Mopsue6taa, in which 
part of the valley, and the river. As the sea was description he proceeds from the Syrian aide of the 
on his left, and the mountains on his right, the river gulf, and terminates with Mopsuestia on the Py- 
was a stream which ran down from the Syrian ramus. According to this enumeration, Nicopolis 
Amanus ; and it can be no other than the Deli would be between Alexandria (Scowforoon) and 
Tschai , which is about 13 miles north of the Carbus Mopsuestia; and it may be near Issus, or it may 
(Merlcet), direct distance. Polybius (xii. 17), who not Ptolemy (v.8. § 7, 15. § 2) places Nicopolis 
criticisesCallisthenes’s description of the battle, states, exactly one degree north of Alexandria and 50' north 
on his authority, that Darius descended into Cilicia of Issus. He places taus and Bhosus in the same 
through the Pyta Amanides, and encamped on the longitude, and Nicopolis, Alexandria, and Myriandrua 
Pinarus, at a place where the distance between the 10* further east than taus. The absolute truth of 
mountains and the sea was not more than 14 stadia; his numbers is immaterial. A map constructed 
and that the river ran across thia place into the sea, according to Ptolemy would place Issue at the. bend 
and that in its courts through the level part 11 it of the gulf, and Nicopolis inland. Nioopolii is one 
had abrupt and difficult eminences (\Apovs)." This of the cities which he enumerates among the inland 
is explained, by what Arrian says of the banks of cities of Cilicia Proper. 

the river being steep in many parts on the north Issus, then, being at the head of the gulf, and 
bide. (Anab. ii. 10.) CaUisthenes further said, that Tarsus being a fixed point in the march of Cyrus, 
when Alexander, after having passed the d ft fi le (rd we may now eee bow the matter stands with Xeno- 
orfvo), heard of Darius boing in Cilicia, he was phon’a distances. CyruB marched 10 pa ra sa n gs 
100 stadia from him, mid, accordingly, he marched from Tarsus to the river Psaras(Sarus), Stans, and 
back through the defile. It is not dear, from the creased at a place where it was 300 feet wide 
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From the tew the array marched 5 panteangs to 
th* Pyramus, which was crossed where St wu 600 
Greek feet Wide; and the march from tbe Pyramus 
to XaraSi was 15 panwants. Accordingly^ whole 
distant* marched from Tsreus to laaba was 80 
paraasngs. The direct distanoe from Tanas to the 
head of the golf fa about 86 geographical milee; and 
these two points are very nearly m the same lati- 
tude. The modem mad from Tarsus, through 
Adana on the Sams, and Mopeneetia on the py- 
ramns, to the head of the golf, has a general direc- 
tion from W. to E. The length of Cyrus’s march, 
from Tame to the Saras, exceeds the difect dis- 
tance on the map very much, if we reckon the para- 
eang at 3 geographical miles; for 10 poraeangs are 
60 geographical miles, and the direct distance to 
Adana fa not more than 16 miles. Mr. Ainsworth 
informs us that the Saras fa not fordable at Adana; 
and Cyras probably crossed at some other place. 
The maroh from the Saras to the Paramos was 5 
parasangs, or 15 geographical miles; and this appears 
to be very nearly the direct distance from Adana to 
Mopeneetia (Miais). But Cyrus may have crossed 
some distance below Mopeuestia, without lengthen- 
ing his march from the Saras to the Pyramus; and 
he may have done this even if he had to go lower 
down the Saras than Adana to find a ford. If he 
dig not go higher up the Pyramus to seek a ford, 
for the reasons which Mr. Ainsworth mentions, be 
must have crossed lower down than Mopsnestla. 
The distance from the point where the supposed old 
bed begins to turn to die south, to the NE. end of 
the gulf of Issus, is 40 geographical miles; and thus 
the distanoe of 15 parasangs from the passage of 
the Pyramus to*iSsus, fa more easily reconciled with 
the real distance than the measurement from Tarsus 
to the Saras. 

The nlaces not absolutely determined on or near 
the gulf of Issns, are: Myriandrus, Nicopohs, Epi- 
^ pbaneia [Epiphankia], Arae Alexandn, and Issus, 
* though we know that Issus, must have been at the 
head of the gulf and on it. The following extract 
from Colonel Chesney contains the latest information 
on them sitee: — “ About 7 miles south-eastward 
from the borders of Syria are the remains of a con 
siderable city, probably those of Lsus or Nioopolb, 
with the ruins of a temple, a part of the Acropolis, 
an extensive aqueduct, generally with a double row 
of arches, running ESE. and WNW. These, in ad- 
dition to the walls of the city itself, am entirely built 
of lava, and still exist in consider Jle perfection. 
Nearly 14 miles southward from thence, the DeU 
CM! quits the feet of the Amanee in two branches, 
which, after traversing the Issic plain, unite at the 
foot of the mountain just previously to entering the 
sea. The principal of these branches makes a deep 
curve towards the NE., so thpt a body of troops 
occupying one side might see behind and outflank 
thorn posted on the opposite aide, la which, as well 
as in other respects, the It fe e m appears to answer 
to tfcs Pinarus of Al exsatefr historians. A little 
sonthwaid of this river are the castle, khdn, bdzir, 
baths, and ether rains of Btyfe, once Baiae, with 
the three villages of Kuretur in the neighbourhood, 
situated in the midst of groves of orange and palm 
trees. Again, 5 miles southward, is the pass, above 
noticed, of SdUMdtdo, and at nearly the same dis- 
tance onward, the fine bay and anchorage of Iskende- 
rdn, with an open but convenient landing-place on a 
bold beach; but, in consequence of the accumulation 
of the tend by which the mouths of the streams 
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descending from tide part of the Amanus are choked, 
a pestilential swamp extends from the very edge of 
the sea almost to the foot of the mountain. In the 
marsh towards the latter are some trifling rains, 
which may possibly be the site of ancient Myrian- 
drus; and within a mile of the shore are the remains 
of a castle and bridge constructed by Godfrey of 
Bouillon.” (Espeditienfor the Surety qf tke Ewers 
Euphrates and Tigris, vol L p. 406.) 

There fa no direct _proof here that these remains 
are those of Issus. The aqueduct probably belongs 
to the Homan period. It seems most likely that 
the remains are those of Nicopolis, and that Issus 
on the coast has disappeared. Colonel Chesney’s 
description of the bend of one of the branches of 
the Deli Tschai corresponds to Arrian’s (ii. 6. § 10), 
who earn 44 Darias placed at the foot of the moun- 
tain, which was on the Persian left and oppoaito to 
Alexander’s right, about 20,000 men; and some of 
them were on the rear of Alexander’s army. For 
the mountain where they were posted in one place 
opened to some depth, and so a part became of the 
form of a bay on the sea. Darius then, by ad- 
vancing further to the bend, brought the men who 
were posted at the foot of the mountain, in the rear 
of the right wing of Alexander.” 

There still seems some doubt about the site of 
Myriandrus, which Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the 
Track of the Ten Thousand, #c. p. 60) places about 
half way between Scanderoon and Rhosua (Anus); 
and he has the authority of Strabo, in his enumera- 
tion of the places on this coast, and that of Ptolemy, 
who places Myriandrus 16' south of Alexandria ad 
lasum. As to Areas, he observes, — 44 there are - 
many rains, and especially a long aqueduct leading 
from the foot of the mountains.” [G. L.] j 

ISTAEVONES. [Germania and HilLevi- 

ORB8.] 

ISTER. [Dancbivs.] 

TSTHMIA, a small district in Thessaly. [Zela- 
biumJ 

ISTHMUS. [Corinthus, p. 682, seq.1 
ISTC/NE. [Corcyra] 

ISTONIUM. [Celtibkria.] 

I'STRIA (’Urrpfa) or ffl'STBIA, was the name 
given by the Greeks and Romans to the country 
which still bean the same appellation, and fopns » 
peninsula of somewhat triangular form near the head 
of the Adriatic sea, naming out from the coast of 
Liberals, between Teneste (Trieste) and the Sinus 
Flanatieus, or Guff qf Quamero. It is about 50 
G. miles in length, and 85 hi breadth, wbHe the 
isthmus or strip of land between the two gulfs of 
Trieste and Quamero, by which it fa united to the 
mainland, fa about 27 G. miles ictosb. The name 
is derived both by Greek and Latin authors from the 
fehokms notion entertained at a very early period 
that one branch or arm of the Danube (the later of 
thd Greeks) flowed into the Adriatic sea near its 
bead, (fltnb, L p. 57; Plin. iik 18. a 22.) lie 
deep inlets and narrow channels with which the 
coasts of the Adriatic are intersected for a consider- 
able distance below the peninsula of Istria may have 
contributed to favour this notion so long as those 
coasts were imperfectly known ; and hence we cannot 
wonder at Scylax speaking of a river named Istras 
(which he identifies with the Danube) as flowing 
through the land of the Istrians (Scyl, p. 6. § 20); 
but it seems incredible that an author like Mela, 
writing in the days of Augustus, should not only 
speak of a river later as flowing into this part of the 
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Afetafe but should itttt that Its waters filtered p. 815; Plin. iii. 19. i. 88.) It continued theooe- 
that sea with a turbulence and ferae similar to those forth to be always included under that name, though 
of the Padua. (Mel- & 3. } 13, 4. $ 4.) Id point geographically connected apoh man closer with 
of feet, there is no river of any magnitude flowing Dalmatia and Illyricum. Erne we And, in the 
into the upper part of the Adriatic on its eastern Notitia Dignitatum, the 14 Ooosulsris Venetian et 
shore which mid afford even the slightest coun- Histriae” placed under the jurisdiction of the VI- 
tenanoe tasudhf notion; the rivers in the peninsula caring Italia*. {Not, 5Ag». &. pp. 5, 65.) 
of Isfcria itself ate very tariffing streams, and the dry, The natural limits of Istria ap cknriy marked by 
oslcareous ridges which hem in the E. shore of the those of the peninsula of which it consists, or by a 
Adriatic, all the way from Trieste to the southern line drawn across from the Gulf of TWsiCsto that of 
extremity of Dalmatia, do not admit either of the Quamero, near Fume ; but the political boundary 
formation or the outlet of any considerable body of was fixed by Augustus, when he included Istria in 
water. It u scarcely poeeible to account for the Italy, at the river Arsis or Area, which fells into 
.origin of such m fable; but if the inhabitants of the Gulf of Quamero about 15 xnDea fee m the 
Istria were really called Istbi ("Iot/mu), as their Bonthera extremity of the peninsula. Tms river hat 
native name, which is at least highly probable, this its sources in the group of mountains of which the 
circumstance may have first led the Greeks to assume Monte Maggkre forma the highest point, and which 
their connection with the great river Ister, and the constitutes the heart or nucleus of the pnfaawW, 
existence of a considerable amount of traffic up the from whidfthese radiate ranges of gnat calcareous 
valley of the Savus, and from thence by land across hills, gradually declining as they approach the 
the Julian Alps, or Mount Ocra, to the head of the western coast so that the shore or Istria along the 
Adriatic (Strab. vii. p. 314), would tend to peipe- Adriatic, though hilly and rocky, is not of any con- 
tuate such a notion. sMirable elevation, or picturesque in character. But 

The Istrians are generally considered as a tribe of the calcareous rocks of which it is composed are 
Illyrian race (Appian, IUyr. 8; Strab. vii. p. 314; indented by deep inlets, forming excellent harbours; 
Zeuss, Die Deutsche?^ p. 853), and the fact that they of these, the beautiful land-locked basin of Pols is 
were immediately surrounded by other Illyrian tribes particularly remarkable, and was noted in ancient as 
is in itself a strong argument in favour of this view, well as modem times. The northern point of Istria 
Scymnus Chius alone calls them a Thracian tribe, was fixed by Augustus at the river Formio, a small 
but on what authority we know not. (Scymn. Ch. stream falling into the Gulf of Trieste between that 
398.) They first appear in history as taking part city and Capo <T Istria. Pliny expressly excludes 
with the other Illyrians in their piratical expeditions, Tergeste from Istria ; but Ptolemy extends the 
and Livy ascribes to them this character as early as limits of that province eo as to include both the river 
b.c. 301 (Liv. x. 2); but the fint occasion on Formio and Tergeste (PtdL iii. 1. §87); and Strabo 
which they are distinctly mentioned as joining in also appears to consider the Timavus as constituting 
these enterprises is just before the Second Punic the boundary of Istria (Strab. v. p.215), though he 
War. They were, however, severely punished; the elsewhere calls Tergeste “ a village of theCarni” 
Roman consuls M. Minucius Rufus and P. Cornelius (vii. p. 314). Pliny, however, repeatedly alludes to 
were sent against them, and they were reduced to the Formio as having constituted the boundary of 
complete submission. (Eutrop. iii. 7; Ores. iv. 13; Italy before that name was officially extended so as 
Zon&r. viii. 20; Appian, IUyr. 8.) The next men- to include Istria also, and there can be no doubt of 
tion of them occurs in b. o. 183, when the consul the correctness of his statement Istria is not a 
M. Claudius Marcellus, after a successful campaign countiy of any great Natural fertility ; but its cal- 
against the Gauls, askod and obtained permission to careous rocky soil was well adapted for the growth 
lead his legions into Istria. (Liv. xxxix. 55.) It of olives, and its oil was reckoned by Pliny inferior 
does not, however, appear that this invasion pro- only to that of Venafrum. (Plin. xv. 2. 8. 3.) In 
duced any considerable result ; but their piratical the later ages of the Roman empire, when the seat 
expeditions, together with the opposition offered by of government was fixed at Ravenna, Istria became 
them to the foundation of the Roman colony of of increased importance, from its facility of com- 
Aquileia, soon became the pretext of a fresh attack, munication by an with that capital, and furnished 
(Id. xl. 18, 26, xli. 1.) Is b.c. 178 the consul considerable quantities of corn, as well as wine and 
A. Manlius invaded Istria with two legions ; and oil. (Cassiod. Farr. xii. 83, 24.) This was pro- 
though he at first sustained a disaster, and narrowly bably the most flourishing period of its history. It 
escaped the capture of his camp, he recovered his was subsequently ravaged in succession by the Lorn- 
position before the arrival of his colleague, M. Junius, bards, Avars, and Sclavi (P. Diac. iv. 25, 42), but 
who had been sent to his support. The two consuls appears to have continued permanently subject to 
now attacked and defeated the Istrians; and their the Lombard kingdom of Italy, until its destruction 
successor, <3. Claudius, following up this advantage, in a. d. 774. 

toe* in succession the towns of Nesactium, Mutila, The towns in Istria mentioned by ancient writers 
and Faveria, aid reduced the whole people to sob- are not numerous. Much the moot important was 
mission. For this sucoess he was rewarded with a Pola, near the extreme southern promontory of the 
tnumj*, b. o. 177. (Liv. xli. 1—5, 8—13; Flor. peninsula, which became a Roman colony under 
1L *?•) The subjection of the Istrians on this Augustus. Proceeding along the coast from Ter- 
occasion seems to have been real and complete; for, geste to Pola, - were Aegida ( Capo dlstria % 
tnougn a few yean after we find them joining the subsequently called Justinopolis, and Parentiubc 
J^ arni and Iapydes in complaining of the exactions of {Pareneo); while on the E. coast, near the mouth 
\j. Cassras i (uv. xliii. 5), we hear of no subsequent of the river Arsia, was situated Nesactium, already 
revolts, and the district appeara to have continued noticed by Livy among the towm of the independent 
tranquil under the Roman yoke, until it was incar- Istrians. The two other towns, Mutila hnd Favtria, 
"J l B u ? tU8 » together with Venetia and the mentioned by him in the same passage (xli. 11), are 
land of the Carni, as a portion of Italy. (Strab. v. otherwise unknown, and cannot he identified. Pto- 
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IpgMfeft aettfens three townt, #hloh fcejdacwin 
ill Interior if tin oqjmfry, and names Puotann, 
.iignatiMi (Owetferre*), and. Atom or Atom 
<*A a4sf> Of tbeee, Piqugptam mar be probably 
Identified with Pfogrumfe, a omsidemble place in the 
heart of the mountain district of the interior; and 
Alvon with Atbona (called Alyona in the Tabula), 
which is, however, E. of the Arjo, and therefore not 
atrictly within the Roman province of Istria. In 
like manner the Pnoinam of Ptolemy is evidently 
the same place with the “ castellum, nobile vino, 
Pacinnm " of Pliny (vii. 18. a. 23), which the latter 
places in the territory of the Cami, between the 
Timavua and Tergeste, and was perhaps the same 
with the modem Dtdne, Ningum, a place men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 271) between 
Tergeste and Parentinm, cannot be determined with 
any certainty. The Tabula also gives two names in 
the NW. part of the peninsula, Quaeri and Silvo 
(Silvum), both of which are wholly unknown. The 
same authority marks three small islands off the 
coast of Istria, to which it gives the names of Sepo- 
xnana (?), Orsaria, and Pullaria: the last is men- 
tioned also by Pliny (iiL 26. s. 30), and is probably 
the rooky island, or rather group of islets, off the 
harbour of Pola, now known as Id Brioni. The 
other two cannot be identified, any more than the 
Cissa of Pliny ( Lc .): the Absyrtides of the same 
author are the larger islands in the Golfo di Quar- 
nero , which belong rather to Liburnia than to Istria. 
[Absyrtides.] 

The extreme southern promontory of Istria, now 
called Punta di Promontore , seems to have been 
known in ancient times as the Pbomontorium 
P oitATicuM ( facpuHipiov n o\aruc6v, Steph. B 8. v. 
n&a). Immediately adjoining it is a deep bay or 
harbour, now known as the Golfo di MeduUna , 
which must be the Portus Planaticus (probably a 
corruption of Planaticus) of tho Tabula. 

The Geographer of Ravenna, writing in the Beventh 
century, but from earlier authorities, mentions the 
names of many towns in Istria unnoticed by earlier 
geographers, but which may probably have grown up 
under the Roman empire. Among these are Hu- 
mago, still called Umago , Neapolis (Citta Nuova ), 
Buvignio ( Rovigno ), and Piranon ( Pirano ), all of 
them situated on the W. coast, with good ports, and 
which would naturally become places of some trade 
during the flourishing period of Istria above alluded 
to. (Anon. Ravenn. iv. 30, 31.) • [E. H. B.] 

ISTRIANORUM PORTUS. [Isiacokum 
Portus.] 

ISTRIA'NUS (T arpiavls, Ptnl. iii. 6. § 3), a 
river of the Tauric Chersonese, which has bean iden- 
tified with the Kuiik Tep. (Forbiger, vaL iiL pp. 
1117, 1121.) [E. B. J.] 

ISTBO'POLIS, ISTRIO'POLIS, HISTRIO'PO- 
LIS Qlarp&irohjs, *1 arpta wdXir, or simply *I<rrpof: 
Istere), a town of Lower Moesia, at the southern 
extremity of lake Halmyris, on the coast of the 
Buxine. It was a colony of Miletus, and, at least in 
Strabo's time, a small town. (Strah. vii. p. 319 ; 
Plin. iv. 18. 24 ; Mela, iL 2; Eutrop. vL 8; Herod. 
IL 33; Arrian, Perip. Eux. p. 24 ; Gecg. Rav. iv. 6 ; 
Lycopfau 74 ; Ptol. iiL 10. § 8; Scymn. Fragm. 22 ; 
Steph. B. 8. v. ; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8 ; Hierocl. p. 637.) 
But the frequent mention of the place shows that it 
must have been a commercial town of some import- 
ant* ; of its histoiy, however, nothing is known. 
'Some modern writers hsve identified it with Kiu- 
ttmm or Kotiendge, the ancient Constantiana, 


which, however, was in all probability situated to 
the south df Istrcpolk. - (L, S.] 

I$TRUS C'lorpor), a Cretan town which Arte- 
midcrus also called lento*/ (Steph. B. «. *.) The 
latter form of the name is found in an inscription 
(op. ChishutL Antiq. Ana! p. 110). The site is 
placed near Minos: “ Among the ruined edifices and 
columns of this ancient city are two immense marble 
blocks, half buried in the earth, and measuring 54 
by 15 feet.” (Cornelius, Crete Sacra, voL L p. 1 1 ; 
ap. Mat, Clast . Antiq. vol. iL p. 273; comp. Hbck, 
Arete, vol L pp. 17, 421.) [E. B. J.] 
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ISTURGI (Andvjar la Vkjd ), a city of His- 
pania Baetica, in the neighbourhood of Iluturgih. 
(Inscr. ap. Flores, Etp. S. vol. vii. p. 137.) The 
Ipasturoi Triumphal* of Pliny (iii. 1 . s. 3) is 
probably the same place. (Ukert, voL iL pt. 1 . pp. 
380,381.) [P.S.] 

ISUBRIGANTUM. [Isurium.] 

ISU'RIUM, in Britain, first mentioned by Pto- 
lemy (ii. 3. § 16) as a town of the Brigantes. It 
then occurs in two of the Itineraries, the 1st and 
2nd. In each, it lies between Cataractonium and 
Eboracum ( Catterick Bridge and York). Isubri- 
gantum, in the 5th Itinerary, does the same. 

In the time of the Saxons Isurium had already 
taken the name of Eald-burg ( Old Town), out of 
which has come the present name Aldborough , near 
Boroughbridge , with which it is undoubtedly identi* 
fied. 

Roman remains, both within and without the walls, 
are abundant and considerable at Aldborough ; the 
Stodhart (or Studforth), the Red Hill, and the 
Borough Hill, being the chief localities. Tesselated 
pavements, the foundations of largo and spacious 
buildings, ornaments, implements, Samian ware, and 
coins with the names of nearly all the emperoro from 
Vespasian to Constantine, have given to Isurium an 
importance equal to that of York, Cirencester, and 
other towns of Roman importance. [R. G. L.] 

ISUS (floos ), a spot in Boeotia, near Anthedon, 
with vestiges of a city, which some commenta- 
tors identified with the Homeric Nisa. (Strab. ix. 
p. 405 ; Horn. II. ii. 508.) There was apparently 
also a town Isus in Megaris but the passage in 
Strabo in which the name oocurs is corrupt (Strab. 
lc.) 

ITA'LIA (TroXfa), was the name given is an- 
cient as well as in modern times to the country still 
called Italy ; and was applied, from the time of Au- 
gustus, both by Greek and Latin writers, in almost 
exactly the same sense as at the present day. It 
was, however, at first merely a geographical term; 
the countries comprised under the name, though 
strongly defined by natural limits, and common na- 
tural features, being from the earliest ages peopled 
by different races, which were never politics!]/ 
united, till they all fell under the Roman yoke, and 
were gradually blended, by the pervading influence ot 
Roman institutions and the Latin language, into one 
common nationality. 
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L Nam*. 

The mm <rf Italy Was very to from being ori- 
glnaUjr'apptisd *■ the same extensive signification 
which it afterwards obtained. It was confined, in 
the first instance, to the extreme southern point 
of the Italian peninsula, not including even the 
whole of the modem Calabria, but only the southern 
peninsular portion of that country, bounded on the 
ft. by the narrow isthmus which separates the Teri- 
neean and Scylleti&n gulfs. Such was the distinct 
statement of Antiochus of Syracuse (ap. Strab . vi. 
p. 255); nor have we any reason to reject his testi- 
mony upon this point, though it is certain that this 
usage must have ceased long before the time of that 
and is not found in any extant ancient 
author. At a subsequent period, bnt still in very 
early times, the appellation was extended to the 
whole tract along the shores of the Tarentine gulf, 
as far as Metapontum, and from thence across to the 
gulf of Posidonia on- the western sea; though, ac- 
cording to other statements, the river Lafis was its 
northern limit on this side. (Strab. v. p. 209, vi. 
p. 254 ; Antiochus, ap. Dwnyt. i. 73.) This appears 
to have been the established usage among the Greeks 
in the fifth century b. c. Antiochus expressly ex- 
cluded the Iapygian peninsula from Italy, and Thu- 
cydides clearly adopts the same distinction (vii. S3). 
The countries on the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea, 
north of the Poudonian gulf, were then known only 
by the names of Opica and Tyrrhenis; thus Thu- 
cydides rails Cumae a city in Opicia, and Aristotle 
bpoke of Latium as a district of Opica. Even Theo- 
pliruHtus preserves the distinction, and speaks of 
the pine-trees of Italy , where those of the Brut- 
tian mountains only can be meant, as opposed to 
those of Latium (Thuc. vi. 4; Arist. ap. JJionys. 
i. 72 ; Theophr. H. P. v. 8-) 

The name of Italia, as thus applied, seems to have 
been synonymous with that of Oenotria; for Antio- 
chus, in the same passage where he assigned the 
narrowest limits to the former appellation, confined 
that of (>enotria within the same boundaries, and 
bpoke of tho Oenotri and Itali as the same people 
(ap. Strab. vi. p 254; ap. Dionys. i. 12). This is 
in perfect actoi dance with the statements which re- 
present the Oenotrians as assuming the name of 
Italians (Itali) from u chief of the name of Italus 
(Dionys. i. 12, 35; Virg. Aen. i. 533; Arist Pol. 
vii. 10), as well as with the mythical genealogy ac- 
cording to which Italus and Ocnotrus were brothers. 
(Scrv. ad Aen. 1. c.). Thucydides, who reprebcnts 
ItaluB as coining from Arcadia (vi. 2), probably 
adopted this last tradition, for the Oenotrians were 
generally represented as of Arcadian origin. Whe- 
ther the two names were originally applied to the 
same people, or (as is perhaps more probable) tho 
Itali were morely a particular tribe of the Oenotrians, 
whose name gradually prevailed till it was extended 
to the whole people, we have no means of determin- 
ing. But in this case, as in most others, it is clear 
that the name of the people was antecedent to that 
a the country, and that Italia, in its original signi- 
fication, meant merely the land of the Itali; though 
at a later period, by ita gradual extension, it had 
altogether lost this national meaning. It is im- 
possible for us to trace with accuracy the suc- 
cessive steps of this extension, nor do we know at 
what time the Romans first adopted the name of 
Ita la as that of the whole peninsula. It would be 
still more interesting to know whether they received 


tide mge from the Grrekn, at M 7b already pre- 
valent among the naticafes of M It ia difficult 
to believe that tribes of dUftwrt ami, origin, and 
language, as the Etroeeatti, tMria&a, flahriWans, 

and Oenotrians, would have concurred in calling the 
country they inhabited by one general spoliation. 
If the Greek account already given, according to 
which the name was first given to the Oenotrian 
put of the peninsula, is worthy of confidence, it must 
have been a word of Pelasgie origin, and subsequently 
adopted by the Sabellian and Oscan races, as well 
as by the Romans themselves. 

The etymology of the name ia wholly uncertain. 
The current tradition among the Greeks and Roman*, 
as already noticed, derived it from an Oenotrian or 
Pelasgie chief, ltalna; but this is evidently a mere 
fiction, like that of so many other eponymous heroes* 
A more learned, but scarcely more trustworthy, ety- 
mology derived the name from hales or ltuks, 
which, in Tyrrhenian or old Greek, is said to have 
signified an ox; so that Italia would have meant 
4 ‘ the land of cattle.” (Timaeus, ap. Qdh xL I ; 
Varr. R. R. ii. 1. § 9.) The ancient form here 
o i$j£ is evidently connected with the Latin “ Vi- 
lnius ;” and it is probable that the name of the 
people was originally Vitales, or Yitalos, in its Pe- 
lasgic form; we find the same form retained by the 
Sabellian nations as late as the first century b. c m 
when the S&ranite denarii (struck during the Social 
War. b. o. 90 — 88) have the inscription u Vitelu ” 
for Italia. 

It is probable that the rapid extension of tho 
Roman power, and the successive subjugation of the 
different nations of Central and Southern Italy by 
its victorious arms, tended also to promote the ex- 
tension of the one common nazno to the whole; and 
there seems little doubt that as euly as the time of 
Pyrrhus, this was already applied in nearly the same 
sense as afterwards continued to be the usage, — as 
comprising the whole Italian peninsula to the fron- 
tiers of Cisalpine Gaul, but excluding the latter 
country, as well as Liguria. This continued to be 
the customary and official meaning of the name of 
Italy from this time till the close of the Republic ; 
and hence, even aftei the First Triumvirate, Gallia 
Cisalpina, as well as Transalpine, was allotted to 
Caesar as his province , a term which was never ap- 
plied but to countries out of Italy; but long before 
the close of this period, the name of Italy would 
seem to have been often employed in ita more exten- 
sive, and what may be termed its geographical, 
meaning, as including the whole land from the foot 
of the Alps to the Sicilian straits. Polybius cer- 
tainly uses the term in this sense, for he speaks of 
the Romans as having subdued all Italy , except the 
land if the Goad* (Gallia Cisalpina), and repeatedly 
describes Hannibal as crossing the Alps into Italy , 
and designates the plains on the banks of the Padua 
as s» Italy. (Pol i. 6, ii. 14, iii. 39, 54.) The 
natural limits ot Italy are indeed bo clearly marked 
and so obvious, that as soon as the name came to be 
once received as the designation of the country in 
general, it was almost inevitable that it should ac- 
quire this extension; hence, though the official dis- 
tinction between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul was re- 
tained by the.Romans to the very end of the Republic, 
it is clear that the more extended use of tho name 
was already familiar in common usage. Thus, al- 
ready in b. o. 76, Pompeios employs the expression 
“ in cervicibus Italiae," of the posses of the Alps into 
Cisalpine Gaul (Sail. Hitt* iii. 11), and Decimus Bru- 
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S , when hemessei to* Alps, (O&atf 20,; 

id both Caesar and Cicero, in hi* Philippics,** 
pCUtedfr use to* name of Italy fa the wider and mow 
aattM ii eeose. though the IMttSSity Of 

queatly to observe the dffipial distinction. (Cms. 
h G, ▼. I, vi. 44, vil If Cic, Phil iv. 4, v. 12.) 
Bat, indeed, bad not this use of the name boon al- 
ready common* before it came to bo officially adopted, 
that droumstance akne would scarcely have ren- 
dered it eo familiar aa wo And St in the Latin writers 
of the Augustan age. VirgU, far instance, in cele- 
brating the praises of Italy, never thought of ex* 
Himting from appellation plains of Cisalpine 
Goal, ortho lakes at the faot of the Alps, From 
the time, Mead, when the rights of Raman citizens 
were extended to all the Cisalpine Gauls, no real 
distinction any longer subsisted between the different 
parte of Italy* bat Cisalpine Gaol still formed a 
separate province under D. Brutus in b. c. 43 (Cic. 
PhiL iii. 4, 5, iv. 4, v. 9, &&), and it is probable, 
that the anion of that province with Italy took place 
in Idle following year. Dion Cassius speaks of it, in 
B.0. 41, assn already established arrangement (Dion 
Cass, xlviiL 12; Savigny, Verm. Sckr . »L p. 818.) 

From the time of Augustus onwards, the name of 
Italia continued to be applied in the same sense 
throughout the period of the Roman empire, though 
with some slight modifications of its frontiers on toe 
side of the Alpe; but during the last ages of the 
Western empire, a singular change took place, by 
which the name of Italia came to be specially ap- 
plied (in official language at least) to the northern 
part of what wp now call Italy, comprising toe five 
provinces of Aemilia, Flaminia, Liguria, Venetia, 
and Istria, together with the Cottian and Rliaetian 
Alps, and thus excluding nearly the whole of what 
had ben included under the name in toe days of 
Cicero. This usage probably arose from the division 
of the whole of Italy for administrative purposes into 
two groat district toe one of which was placed 
under an officer rolled the “ Yicarius Urbis Romae,” 
while tha other, or northern portion, was subject to 
the « Vwsriusltaliae." (Not. Dig. iL 18; Gotoofr. 
ad Cod. Theod. xi. 1, leg. 6* Niebuhr, vol L a. 21.) 
The practioe was confirmed for a time by toe dr- 
enmstanoe that this part of Italy became the seat of 
the Lombard monarchy, which assumed the title of 
the kingdom of Italy (* Regnum Italiae ”) ; bnt the 
ancient signification still prevailed, and toe name of 
Italy was applied throughout the middle ages, as it 
still la at the present day, within the boundaries 
established by Augustus. 

The other names applied by ancient writers, espe- 
cially by the Latin and later Greek poets, to the 
Italian paninMilg, may be very briefly disposed of. 
Dionysius tells us that in jrery remote ages Italy 
was called by the Greeks Hesperia, or Ausonia, and 
by the natives Saturnia. (Dionys. i. 35.) Of those 
throe names, Hkspbbxa f&nrepia), or “ the Land 
of the West/’ was evidently a mere vague appellation, 
employed in toe infancy of geographical discoveiy, 
and which was sometimes limited to Italy, some- 
times used in a much wider sense as comprising the 
whole West of Europe, including Spain. [His- 
pahia.] But there is no evidence of its having 
employed in the more limited sense, at a very 
early period. The name is not found at all in 
Pooler or Hesiod; but, according to toe Iliac Table, 
gtesichorus represented Aeneas as departing from 
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Troy fir ffetperia, where in all probability Ita|y is 
meant; though it is very uncertain whether toe poet 
oendueted Atoms to Lath m. (Sdxwrolar, JcAn, 
Go soft, vol L p. 298.) But even in the days of 
Stesieherus toe appellation was probably one confined 
to the poets ana kgqgimphere. At a later period 
we can trace it as used by the Alexandrian poets, 
from whom in all probability it passe d to the Ro- 
mans, and was adopted, as we know, by Ennius, aa 
well aa by Virgil and the writers of the Augustan 
age.* (Agathyllus, qp, Dionye. L 49 ; Apollon. RM? 
iii. 311 ; Ennius, Am. Pr ; p. 12; Viig. Am u 
530, iii 185, &c.) 

The name of Ausobia, on the contrary, was one 
derived originally from one of the meet which inha- 
bited the Italian peninsula, the Auronci sf the 
Romans, who were known to the Greeks as the An- 
sones. These Ausonkns were a tribe of Optron or 
Oscan race, and it is probable that the name of 
Ausonia was at first applied much as that of Opkna 
or Opica was by Thucydides and other writers of toe 
fifth century b. c. But, as applied to the whole 
peninsula of Italy, the name is, so far as we know, 
purely poetical; nor can It he traced farther heck 
than the Alexandrian writers Lycophron and Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, who employed it familiarly (ae did 
the Latin poets in imitation of them) aa a poetical 
equivalent far Italy. [Aubonks.] 

As for the name of Saturhia, though it is found 
in a pretended Greek oracle cited by Dionysius 
(Aeropriar afar, Dionys. L 19), it may well be 
doubted whether it was ever an ancient appellation 
at all. Its obvious derivation from the name of the 
Latin god Saturnus proves it to have been of native 
Italian, and not of Greek, invention, and probably 
this was the only authority that Dionysius had for 
saying it was the native name of Italy. But all toe 
traditions of the Roman my todqgy connect Saturnus 
so closely with Latitun, that it seems almost certain 
the name of Saturnia (if It was ever more than a 
poetical fabrication) originally belonged to Latium 
only, and was thence gradually extended by the 
Romans to the rest of Italy. Ennius seems to have 
used the phrase of u Saturnia terra w only in reference 
to Latium; while Virgil applies it to the whole of 
Italy. (Ennius, op* Varr. L. L. ▼. 42; Vhrg. Georg 
iL 173.) It is never used in either sense by Latin 
prose writers, though several authors state, as Dio- 
nysius does, that it was the ancient name of Italy* 
(Foetus, v. Saturnia , p. 322; Justin. xliiL 1.) 

IL Boubdariss abo Physical Geography. 

There are few countries of which the boundaries 
are more clearly marked out by nature than those of 
Italy. It is well described by one of its modem 
poets as the land 

“ Ch’ Apennin parte e 1 mar dreonda e l’AIpe;* 

and this bingle line st once enumerates all the prin- 
cipal physical features that impart to the country its 
peculiar physiognomy. Italy consists of a great 
peninsula, projecting in a SE. direction into the 
Mediterranean sea, and bounded on the W. by the 
portions of that sea commonly known as the Tyrrhe- 
nian and Sicilian seas, but comprised by the 
under the name of Mare Inferum, or the Lower Sea; 
on the E. by the Adriatic, or the Upper Sea (Mare 
Superum), as it was commonly termed by the Ro- 
mans; while to the N. it spreads out into a broad 
expanse, forming, as it were, toe base or root by 
which it adheres to toe continent of Europe, and 
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www the great chain of the Alps, would not, Indeed, be difficult to tones gnoginpMcally 
fermiBff a oootinnou* barrier from the shores of the such a Hne of boundary, by following the watershed , 
Mr Maesffia to tin hood of the tv line of highest ridge, ai^bottt: tmt the im* 
Adifetic at JVfcefe (Torgeste). From the western perfect knowledge of the Alpi p o ss essed by the 
extremity of this vast mountain chain, where the ancients was scared? sufficient <br su^hjMpirpQee ; 
tenges of the Maritime Alps abut i mme ffiatoly on and this line v*» not, in ancient, mmW than in 
the sM*feoie, branches off the inferior, bat still very modern times, the actual Emit of mflbrent nation- 
ecxuridenble, chain of the Apennines, which, after alities. Thus, the Rhestiana. who hr the days of 
tnveepfog round the Ligurian golf, stretches in an Strabo and Pliny were not competed Italy, 
nObroken line directly acroes to the chores of the inhabited the valleys end lore* ri%e4 of the Alps 
Adri atic, and then, turning abruptly to the SE., dU on the S. tide of the main chain v down ignite to the 
vide* the whole peniasnla throughout its entire borders of the plains, as well as the atatbern deefi- 
length, until it ends in the promontory of Leuoo- vities of the same mountains. Hence, a part of the 
petra, on the Sicilian ten. [Apsanrarus.] Southern Tirol, including the valley of the Adige 

The precise limits of Italy can thus only be doubt- above Trent, and apparently the whole of the FW* 
fid on its northern frontier, where the massive ranges feline, though situated on the scntbtfn side of the 
of the Alps, though presenting, when viewed on the Alps, were at that time excluded fata Italy : while, 
large scale, a vast natural barrier, are in feet in- at a later period, on the contrary, the two provinces 
dented and penetrated by deep and irregular valleys, of Rhaetia Prima and Bhaetia Seconds were both 
which render it often difficult to determine the Incorporated with Italy, and the boundary, in con- 
natural boundary; nor has this been always adopted sequence, carried for to the N. of the central line of 
as the political cue. Along the coast of Liguria, MpnpMeal limit In like manner the Cofttian 
between Maudlin and Genua, the Maritime Alps send 4m>whi«h fenaed a separate district, under a tn- 
down successive nuiges to the sea, forming great Jptiwy chieftain, in the days of Augustus, and were 
headlands, of which the most striking are: that be- only incorporated with Italy by Mere, comprised the 
tween Aoh'andFhiafe, commonly regarded by modem valley* on both sides of the main chain; and the 
geographers as the termination of the Maritime prov i nces es t abl is hed in the latter periods of the 
Alps; and the promo nto ry immediately W. of Mir- Empire under the names of the Alpes Cottiae and 
moo, which still bean the remains of the Tropaea Alpes Maritime*, appear to have been constituted 
Augusta, and the passage of which presents the with equally little reference to this natural boundary, 
greatest natural difficulties to the construction of a (Walckenaer, Qiogr. da Gouda, voL ii. pp. 21—36, 
road along this coast This mountain headland 861,323.) 

would probably be the beet point to fix as the natural While Italy la bounded on the K. by th*» great 
limit of Italy on this side, and appears to have been natural barrier of the Alps, it is to the chain of the 
commonly regarded in ancient times as such; but Apennines, by which it is traversed in He entire 
when Augustus first extended the political limits of length, that it mainly owes he peculiar configuration. 
Italy to the foot of the Alps, he found it convenient This great mountain chain may be considered as the 
to cany them somewhat further W., and fixed on the back-bone or vertebral column of the Italian pen- 
river Varus aa the boundary; thus including NIcaea, insula, which sends down offsets or lateral ridges 
which was a colony of MaisUia, and had previously on both sides to the sea, while it forms, throughout 
been considered as belonging to Gaul. (Stnb. fv. its long course, the water-shed or dividing ridge, 

8 u 176, 184, v. p.909; Plin. iiL 4. a. 5, 5. e.6, 7; from which the riven of the peninsula take their 
ela, iu 4. § 8; Ptol. ML 1 § 1 ; Lucan, L 404.) rise. A detailed description of the Apennines has 
Though this demarcation does not appear to have already been given under the article Apenhiuus : 
been always followed; fer in the Itinerary of Ante- they are here noticed only as fer aa they are eon- 
ninua (p. 296) we again find the Alpis Maritime nected with the general features of the physical 
{meaning the mountain headland above described) geography of Italy. 

fixed as the boundary between Italy and Gaul: it I. Noether* Italy.— The Bret pert of the 
was generally adopted, and has continued without chain of the Apennines, which extends from the 
alteration to the present day. point of their junction with the Maritime Alpe along 

The extreme NE. limit of Italy, at the head of the N. shore of the Gvtf qf Genoa, anfefrom thence 
the Adriatic Gulf, is equally susceptible of various acroes tlie whole breadth of Italy to the Adriatic 
determination, and here also Augustus certainly near Arirainum, constitutes the southern boundary 
transgressed the natural Smite by including Ietria of a great valley or plain, which extends, without 
within the confines of Italy. (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22 ; interruption, from the foot of the Apennines to that 
Strab. v. p. 209, vii. p. 314.) But here, also, the of the Alps. This broad expanse of perfectly level 
reasons of political convenience, which first gave rise country, consisting throughout of alluvial soil, is 
to this extension, have led to its subsequent adoption, watered by the great river Padus, or Po, and its 
^ tria commonly reckoned a part of Italy, numerous tributaries, which bring down the wateis 
The little river Formio, which flows into the Adriatic from the flatika both of the Alps and Apennines, 
between Trieste and Capo d 1 /stria, was previously and render this extensive plain one of the most 
established as the boundary of Italy on this side : fertile tracts in Europe. It extends through a space 
ut the range of the Julian Alpe, which, after of above 200 geog. miles in length, but does not 
sweeping round the broad plain of the Frioul, sud- exceed 50 or 60 in breadth, until it approaches the 
only approaches dose to tlie Adriatic, near the sources Adriatic, where the Alps beyond Vicenza trend awe v 
P re8ent * * continuous mountain rapidly to the northward, sweeping in a semicircle 
to Trieste, would seem to con- round the plainB of the Friuli (which are a mere 
T. T® * roe natural limit. continuation of tlie great plain of the Po), until they 

tiiA two extremities, the chain of again approach the Adriatic near Trieste. At the 

mimlJi*. form so simple and clearly- same time the Apennines also, as they approach 

mantea a frontier as might at first be expected. It towards the Adriatic, gradually recede from the 
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bonks of the Fades ; so that Arimhram (Mkmd) branch off lateral umt or ranges, reprinted by 4 m 
whs* tibrir lowest slopes first dsseend to the set- intervening valleys. This is, indeed, the ones, vitt 
shore, is distant nearly 60 geog. miles from the tolerable regularity, on the eastern side of the 
month of that river, sad H is almost as much more mountains, and henoe the numerous riven which 
from those to the foot of the Alps. It is this vast descend to the Adriatic pursue warty pralkl 
plain, together with the hill-country on each side of courses at right angles to the direction of the main 
it, Armed by the lower dopes of the mountains, that chain. But the central mass of the mountain^ 
constituted the country of the Cisalpine Gauls, to which comprises all the loftiest summits of the 
which the Romans gave the name of Gallia Goal- Apennines, is broken up and intersected by deep 
fota. The westernmost part of the same tract, longitudinal valleys, sometimes separated only by 
including the upper basin of the Po, and the ex ten- narrow ridges of moderate elevation, at others by 
sine hilly district , now called the Mot\forrato } which ragged ranges riding abruptly to a height equal to 
stretches from the loot of the Apennines to the south that of the loftiest summits of the chain. The 
hank of the Po, . was inhabited from the earliest number of these valleys, occurring in the vary heart 
periods by Ligurian tribes, and was included in of the Apennines, and often almost entirely enclosed 
Liguria, according to the Roman use of the name, by the mountains, is a feature in the physical 
At. the opposite extremity, the portion of the great geography of Italy which has in all ages exercised 
plain E, and N. of the Adige (Athesis), as well as a material influence on ita fortunes. The upland 
the district now called the Friuli, was the land of valleys, with their fine summer pasturages, were a 
the Vouch, and constituted the Roman province of necessary resource to the inhabitants of the dry 
Venetia. The Romans, however, appear to have plains of the south; and the peculiar configuration »»f 
occasionally used the name of Gallia Cisalpina, in a these valleys opened out routes through the heart 
mors lax mud general sense, for the whole of Northern of tlie mountain districts, and facilitated mutual 
Italy, or everything that was not comprised within communication between the nations of the peninsula, 
the limits of Italy as that name was understood It is especially in the southern part of the district 
prior to the time of Augustus. At the present we are now considering that the Apennines assume 
day the name of Lombardy is frequently applied to this complicated and irregular structure. Between 
the whole basin of the Po, including both the proper the parallels of 44° and 42° 80' N. laL they may be 
Gallia Cisalpina, and the adjacent parts of Liguria regarded as forming a broad mountain chain, which has 
and Venetia. a direction nearly parallel with the line of coast of the 

The name of Northern Italy may be con- Adriatic, and the centre of which is nowhefo distant 
veniently adopted as a geographical designation for more than 40 geog. miles from the shore of that 
the same tract of country ; but it is commonly under- sea, while it is neai ly double the same distance fiom 
stood as comprising the whole of Liguria, including that of the Tyrrhenian. Hence there remains on 
the sea-coast though this, of course, lies on the S. the W. aide of the mountains an extensive tract of 
ride of the dividing ridge of the Apennines. In this country, constituting the greater part of Etruria and 
sense, therefore, it comprises the provinces of Liguria, the S. of Umbria, which is wholly distinct from the 
Gallia Cisalpina, Venetia and Istria, and is limited mountain regions, and consists in part of fertile 
towards the S. by the Macra (Magra) on the W. plains, in part of a hilly, but still by no means 
coast and by the Rubicon on that of the Adriatic, mountainous, district The great valleys of the 
1® la® manner, the name of Central Italy is Arno and the Tiber, the two principal rivere of 
frequently appWi to the middle portion, comprising Central Italy, which have their sources very near 
the northern half of the preinwla, and extending one another, but fore the one to the W. the other to 
along the W. c oas t from the mouth of the Macra to the S., may be considered aa the key to the geo- 
ihat of the SUarus, and on the E. from the Rubicon graphy of this part of the peninsula. Between them 
to the Freoto : while that of Southern Italy is lies the hilly tract of Etruria, which, notwithstand- 
gim to the rem ai n i n g portion of the pe nins u l a, mg the elevation attained by some isolated summits, 
including Apuliat C a labri a, Laconia, and Bruttium. has nothing of the character of a mountain country, 
But it must bo borne in mind that these names are and a large part of which, as well as the phrtions of 
merely geographical distinctions, for the convenience Umbria bordering on the valley of the Tiber, may 
ofdaeonptap and reftrenoe, and do not correspond be deservedly reckoned among the rnoet fertile dis- 
to any real AMrinns of the country, either natural tricts in Italy. South of the Tiber, again, the brand 
or poli tical volcanic plains of Latium expand between the Apen- 

l Central Italy. — T he country to which nines and the sea; and though those are interrupted 
this Arina Is nppiiad differs essentially from that by the isolated group of the Alban hills, and still 
which lies to the N. of the Apennines. While the more by the rugged mountains of the Volaciana, 
latter p re se nt s a broad level basin, bounded on both which, between Terracma and Gotta, descend quite 
rides by mountains, and into which the streams and to the sea-shore, as soon as these are passed, the 
lima converge from all sides, the centre of the mountains again recede from the sea-coast, and leave 
Italian peninsula is almost wholly filled up by the a considerable interval which is filled up by the luxu* 
brand ma s s of the Apennines, the offsets and lateral riant plain of Campania. 

t ra n che s of which, in some parts, descend quite to Nothing can be more striking than the contrast 
the sea, in ethers leave a considerable intervening presented by different parts of the countries thus 
Space of plain or low country : but even the largest comprised under the name of Central Italy. The 
of there level tracts is insignificant as compared with suow stall lingers in the upland pastures of Bamnium 
the great plains of Northern Italy. The chain of and the Abruzri, when the corn is nearly ripe in 
the Apennines, which from the neighbourhood of the plains of the Roman Campagna, The elevated 
Ariminmn t a re mas a generally SE. direction, is very districts of the Peligni, the Vestini, and the Mam, 
(hr from bring uniform and regular in its character, were always noted for their cold and cheerless 
Nor can it be regarded, like the Alps or Pyrenees, climate, and were better adapted for pastunge than 
as forming one continuous ridge, from which there the growth of corn. Even at Carseoli, only 40 mikn 
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fliitaat from the Tyrrhenian sea, the olive would no notldng that can be called a range of bilk, much 
longer flourish (Ovid, Fast iv. 688); though it less of mountains, as it is erroneously represented on 
nm with the utmost luxuriance at Tibur, at a many maps. [Calabria.] Between the central 
of little more than 15 miles, but on the mass of the Apennines (which occupies tbs taut of 
southern elope of the Apennines. The richness and Lucania) and the golf of Tamtam, it an 9fe*r broad 
fertility of the Campanian plains, and the beautiful hilly tract, gradually descending ah It approaches 
ahoies of the Bag of Naples, wars proverbial; while the shores of the gulf, which axe bordered by a strip 
the f*»™"**» valleys, hardly rmnoved more than a of alluvial plain, varying in breadth, but nowhere 
day's journey towards the interior, had all the of great extent 

chanctera of highland scenery. Nor was this con- The Apennines do not attain to SO great ah fiieva- 
trast confined to the physical characters of the regions tion in the southern part of the Italian peninsula as 
in question: the rude and simple mountaineers of the in its more central regions ; and, though particular 
Sabine or Music valleys were not less different from summits rise to a considerable height, we do Dot 
the luxurious inhabitants of Etruria and Campania; hero meet with the same broad mountain tracts er 
and their frugal and homely habits of life are constantly upland valleys as further northward. The centre of 
allnded to by the Roman poets of the empire, when Lucania is, indeed, a lugged Sfed mountainous 
nothing but the memory remained of those warlike country, and the lofty groups of the Monti della 
virtues for which they had been so distinguished at Maddakna, & of Potenza, the A fie. PolUno , on the 
an earlier period. frontiers of Bruttiuro, and the 9ila, in tho heart of 

Central Italy, as the term is here need, comprised the latter district, were evidently, in ancient as well 
the countries known to the Romans as Etruria, as modem times, wild and secluded districts, almost 
Umbria (including the district adjoining the Adriatic inaccessible to civilisation. But the coasts both of 
previously occupied by the Galli Senones), Pice- Luosfia and Bruttium were regions of the greatest 
mum, the land of the Sabimi, Vestini, Maiwi, tally and fertility; and the tract extending along 
Peligni, Marrucini, and Frehtani, all Sam- the shores of the Tarentine gulf, though now wild 
hium, together with Latium (in the widest sense of and desolate, is cited in ancient times as an almost 
the name) and Campania. A more detailed ao- proverbial instance of a beautiful and desirable 
count of the physical geography of these several country. (Archil, ap. A then. xii. p. 523.) Iho 
regions, as well as of the people that inhabited them, peninsula of Calabria or Messapia, as already re- 
will be fouqd in the respective articles. marked by Strabo, notwithstanding the absence of 

3. Southern Italy, according to the distinc- streams and the apparent aridity of the soil, is in 
tion above established, comprises the southern part reality a district of great fertility, as is also the 
of the peninsula, from the river Silarus on the W., tract which extends along the coast of the Adriatic 
and the Frento on the E., to the Iapygian pro- from Egnatia to the mouth of the Aufidus ; and, 
montoiy on the Ionian, and that of Leucopetra though the plains in the Ulterior of Apulia are dry 
towards the Sicilian, sea. It thus includes the four and dusty in summer, they produce excellent corn, 
provinces or districts of Apulia, Calabria (in and are described by Strabo as “ bringing forth all 
the Roman sense of the name), Lucania, and things in great abundance.” (Strab. vi. p. 284.) 
Bruttium. The physical geography of this region The general form and configuration of Italy was 
is in great part determined by the chain of the well known to the ancient geographers. Polybius. 
Apennines, which, from the frontiers of Samnhun, is indeed, seems to have hod a very imperfect notion 
continued through the heart of Lucania in a broad of it, or was singularly unhappy in his illustration; 
mass of mountains, which is somewhat narrowed as for he describes it aa of a triangular form, having 
it enters the Bruttian peninsula, but soon spreads the Alps for its base, and its two sides bounded by 
out again sufficiently to fill up almost the whole of the sea, the Ionian and Adriatic on the one side, the 
that district from shore to shore. The extreme Tyrrhenian and Sicilian on the other. (Pol. ii. 14.) 
southern mass of the Apennines forms, indeed, a Strabo justly objects to this description, that Italy 
detached mountain range, which in its physical cannot be called a triangle, without allowing a 
characters and direction is more closely connected degree of curvature and irregularity in the sides, 
with the mountains in the NE. of Sicily than with whioh would destroy all resemblance to that figure; 
the proper chain of the Apennines [Apennxnus] ; and that it is, in fact, wholly impossible to compare 
so that the notion entertained by many ancient it to any geometrical figure. (Strab. v. p. 210.) 
writers that Sicily had formerly been joined to the There is somewhat more truth in the resemblance 
mainland at Khegium, though wholly false with suggested by Pliny. — and which seems to have been 
reference to historical times, is undoubtedly true in commonly adopted, as it is referred to also by Ro- 
a geological sense. The name of the Apennines is, tilins (Plin. iii. 5. s. 6; Rutil. Jifm. ii. 17) — to the 
however, universally given by geographers to the leaf of an oak-tree, though this would imply that 
whole range which terminates in the bold pro- the projecting portions or promontories an each side 
montoiy of Leucopetra {Capo deW Anns). were regarded as more considerable than they really 

East of the Apennines, and S. of the Frento, there are. With the exception of the two great penin- 
extends a broad plain from the foot of the moon- solas or promontories of Calabna (Messapia) and 
tains to the sea, forming the greater part of Apulia, Brnttinm, which are attached to its lower extremity, 
r .Iif* w* now ^ n . own “ FugUa puma ; while, the remainder of Italy, from the Padus and the 
l JL • ® PXtens ^ ve tract of hilly country (not, Mama southwards, has a general oblong form; and 
nwrem'jming toany considerable elevation) branobee Strabo truly enough describee it, when thus con- 
“5 *“•_ Apennines near Venuaia, and extends sidered, as nftich about the same shape and size 
and Lucania, till it with the Adriatic Sea. (Strab. v. p. 811.) 
toe B ?V between Egnatia and Brundu- Its dimensions are very variously stated by an- 
a . JJ 130 * 1 ™ 1, of the peninsula of Calabria ciemt writers. Strabo, in the comparison just cited, 
T™ 8 If? ? gh *. fc mB * considered in some calls it little less than 6000 stadia (600 geog. miles) 
aqgree as a continuation of the B&me tract, presents long, and about 1300 stadia in its greatest breadth; 
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wNIwm tot kftr wii i trrfwt to afoxrt exactly 

Sffr-T *^r *»--* 

^tetoMVtoAto raarA*ife(A*. 
S**u Pretoria) to to* about 

060 gw* miles, as meeeured to s dinert line on « 
M tort from the same print to the ptomeutoiy of 
I/a are patre, which to the extreme aoutiure point of 
Italy, to Sore 860g*qg. mttee. FUbj states the 
dtoWeme from the same starttag-point toBhegimn 
St 1060 M. P n or 616 geog. miles, whioh to greatly 
overstated, unto* wa anppoae him to follow the 
windings of the read instead of measuring the die- 
gwgmphtoaUr. (Pita. tfi. 5. s. 6.) He also 
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ststee the greatest breadth of Italy, from the Varus 
to the Arria, at 410 M. P. y whioh to very nearly 
oorraet; the actual distance from the Varus to toe 
head of toe Adriatic, measured in a straight line, 
being 000 geag. nntos (075 M. P.), while from 
theM to toa Axeto to about 50 geog. miles. Pliny 
adda» that the breadth of toe peninsula, from the 
moathe of toe Tiber to those of toe Atemus, to 
104 1LP., which considerably exceeds the truth for 
that paatirator point; hut toe widest part of toe 
peotaiuta, from Ancona across to the dfoals Ar~ 
emrtame, to 100 geog n or 163 Roman, miles. 

pL Climate uib Natural Productions. 

Italy was not less renowned in ancient than in 
modem tones lor its beanty and fertility. For this 
it was indebted in great part to its climate, com- 
bined with the advantages of its physical configu- 
ration. Extending from the parallel of 30° N. lat 
to 44° 60* # ito southern ex tr emity enjoyed toe same j 
ctonato with Greece, while its northern portions were ! 
art • par with toe S. of France. The lofty range of 
Apennines extending throughout its whole length, 
and toa Mas whioh bathe its shone on both sides, 
eotMed at ease to temper and vary its donate, 
go as to adapt* it for the productions alike of the 
to mp emt e and the wannest parts of Europe. Hence 
toe variety as well as abundance of its natural pro- 
dw d % which excited the admiration of so many 
wrifewb writers. The fine burst of enthusiasm with 
'whioh Virgil rings the praises of his native land 
to too weft known to require notioe (Vug. Qtorg 
It 166—476) ; but even toe prosaic Dionysius 
and Strabo are kindled into almost equal ardour 
by to* aame theme. The former writer remarks, 
that af all countries with which he was acquainted 
Italy mdtoi to* moat natural advantages: for that 
it dm net, She Egypt or Babylonia, possess a soil 
adapted for agriculture only; but While the Oam- 
pamax plain* rivalled, if they did not surpass, in 
fertility attotoff amid* toads, the olives of Maaaa- 
pto, Daaato, and the Sabinas, were not excelled by 
any others; tad to* ffejtrii tf Etruria, toe Fa- 
torntoa and toeAJtombt&s, produced wines of the 
■uwtaxeeUxBt qaality,snd hi to* greatest abundance, 
thriesh to s s feu rt u t hto to to* rearing of floeb, 
whether af aheap or goats; while its pastures were 
uf the riehart description, and supported umumerabk 
femto both *f homes and o*Mfi » it mountain sides 
“ 1 vrith napmmt ftmti, ^fording 
J enter Or AfeMUiae and all otter 

mm «te* tete»*m*« 

>jySSVS5S.SS 

„ no* andjy the means of luxurious 

valuable medical remedies. Its seas 


of ril Ida** *f metals; hut that which wa* i 
greatest advantage of ad was toe excaSeat I jmp*» 
rature of Ms climate, free alike from toe extremes of 
heat and arid, and adapted for aft kinds of plant* 
sndarimato (Diofflm l 36, 67.) Stmbo dwells 
not only on those hdfel reeourees, hut on Ha pe* 
Utical advantages Va seat of empire; defend e d on 
two rides fay toe see, on the thim by almost fan* 
passable mountains; posseming exoefleat porta on 
both seas, yet not affording too great feotities of 
aoeess; and situated in >Qeh a position, with regard 
to the great nations of Western Europe, on the one > 
ride, and to Qreeee and Asto, on the otto, at se em ed 
to destine it for univereal dominion, (stmk vL ^ 
286.) Pliny, as might to expected, i# not toss eft- 
thustostio in favour of his native country, ana Vareo 
adds that of all countries it was that In which the 
greatest advantage was derived from its asturel 
fertility by careful cultivation. (Pita. iii. 5. s. 6, 
xxxvii 13. x 77; Varr. & & i. 2.) 

It is probable that the climate of Italy did not 
differ materially in ancient t brim from what it in at 
the present day. The praises bestowed on it for its 
freedom, from excessive best in summer may surprise 
those who oompare it in this respect with more 
northern climates; but it to to be remembered topi 
ancient writers spoke with refereaoe to the Oountsm* 
around the Mediterranean, and wore mere fepwt 
with the climate of Africa, Syria, and EmrjpL ' than 
with those of Gaul or Germany. On to* Jus* liti, 
there are passages in the Roman writer* thatatom 
to indicate a degree of cold exceeding what to found 
at the present day, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. Horace speaks or Sotaote as white with 
snow, and the Alban hills as covered with it on the 
first approach of winter (Hor. Cam. i. 9, JEp. i. 7. 
10); and Juvenal even altadea to the Tiber bring 
covered with ice, as if it were an ordinary occurence 
(vi. 522). Some allowance may be made for poetical 
exaggeration; but still it is probable that the climate 
of Italy was somewhat colder, or rather that the 
winters were more severe than they now if*, though 
this remark most be confined within narrow limits; 
and it is probable that the change which ha* taken 
place is far less than in Gaul Or Germany. 

Great stress has abo been toad by many modern 
writers upon the fact that populous cities then ex- 
isted, and a thriving agricultural population rife 
found, on sites and in districts now drttifetsd by 
malaria; and hence it is inferred that thd ornate has 
become much more unhealthy in modern times. Rut 
population and cultivation have in themselves a 
strong tendency to repress the causes of malaria. 
The fertile districts on the coasts of Southern Italy 
ouoe occupied by the flourishing Greek ookuies are 
now pestilential wastes; but they became almost de- 
solate frqpn other causes before they grew so un- 
healthy. In the case of Paestqm, a marked dtari- 
nntioA in the effects of malaria him been perceived, 
even from the slight amount of p<y»MVFn that ha* 
been attracted thither since the rite has become to* 
freousnt resort of travellers, apd toe partial culti- 
vation that has resulted from it Nor can it b* 
asserted that Italy, even to its most flourishing days, 
was aver fees from this scourge, though particular 
localities ware undoubtedly more healthy feat* a* 
present Thus, the Jf aremma of Tuscany was noted, 
even in the time of PKny, for its insalubrity (Pita. 
Mp. v. 6); the nrighbourhood of Ardea was most 
» toe same erase, at a atm earlier 
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yMbd(Sb*h.* end Clo.ro wnextok the 
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ttafcL as “a healthy spot in the midst of s pes- 
tilential tagiofo" (Cio. <fo Aip. il 6.) But the 
iMI ctty Half wm frrfr»ro being Jtoprther 
gjbSypt Horace abounds wHwallusicina to the pro- 
wOnnot of fevere in the inmmdUdtd autumn (An. 
tf, Bit. ii. 6. 19, Cam. ii. 14. 16), though the 
fre fc population most have tended materially to 
IM iw I them. Even at the present day the moot 
ttik&Jy peopled parts of Boms are wholly exempt 
fi** malaria. (This question is mom folly dis- 
eUSfed under the article Latium.) 

Xb9 volcanic phenomena displayed so conspicu* 
some parts of Italy did not fail to attract the 
attention of ancient writers. The eruptions of Ae- 
yiavia, which bad oocurred soon after the first settle- 
ment of tiw Greek colonists there, wen recorded by 
Tfofteu* (ap. Strab. v. p. 248); and the Alas con- 
tacted with the lake Avernns and its neig W onrireod 
had evidently a similar origin. Strabo alio correctly 
argued that Vesuvius was itself a volcanic mountain, 
long before the fearful eruption of ▲. d. 79 gave snob 
signal proof that itB fires were not, as he supposed, 
extinct. (Strab. v. p. 247.) This catastrophe, 
fearfttl as it was, was confined to Campania;, but 
earthquakes (to which Italy is so subject at the 
present day) appear to have been not less frequent 
and destructive in ancient times, and were far from 
being limited to the volcanic regions. They are 
mentioned as occurring in Apulia, neenum, Umbria, 
Etruria, Liguria, and other parts of Italy; and 
though their effects are generally noticed some- 
what vaguely, yet the leading phenomena whioh ac- 
company them at the present day — the subsidence 
of tracts of land, the foil of rocks and portions of 
mountains, the change of the course of rivers, the 
irruption of the sea, as well as the overthrow of 
buildings, and scnAtimee of whole towns and cities — 
are all mentioned by ancient writers. (Liv. xxil 5 ; 
JnL Obseq. 86, 96, 105, 106, 122, &c.) Slight 
shocks were not unfrequent at Boms itself, though 
it never suffered any serious calamity from this 
cause. But the volcanic action, which had at a for 
distant period extended over broad tracts of Central 
Italy, and given rise to the plains of the Cmnpagaa 
and the Phlegmean Fields, as well as to the lofty 
groups of the Alban and Ciminian hills, had ceased 
long before the age of historical record; and no 
Bomsn writer seems to have suspected that the 
AlBan lake had once been a crater of eruption, or 
that the ** silex n with which the Via Appia was 
paved sms derived from a stream of basaltic lava. 
[Latxuk.] 

The volcanic region (in this geological sense) of, 
0ent f a l Italy consists of two separate tracts of 
country, of considerable extent; the one comprising 
the pester part of Old L a ti u m (or what is now called 
the Campagna of Bomth together with the southern 
part of Etruria; and the other occupying a large 
portion of Campania, Including not only Vesuvius 
•oathawtonio hilli around the lake Awnne, bat 
the brad end fertile plain which extend* from the 
Bat <tfN apla to the fceahe of the Lirie. Thee* 
two met* of wdoanie origin tie -panted by the 
VolMiea mwmteine, e eerie* of mimsatt i* ogee 
branching off from the Apcnninee. end filling np the 
^ **•» to the border. of 

2* hat fern n brad etrip 

of ^ntfel eoO, extending from the voleabio district 
of the Soman Canpagna to the Moat* CiretUo. 
you n. 
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The volcanic district of Boms, as we term the 
move nortimm of the fora* is about 109 sties 


length, by 80 to 85 in breadth* whtie thto of Gantt 
pania is about 60 miles long, tilkWtimfo 
though veiy irregular, breadth of 20* l(«wtf tire 
former lie the detached summits ofifte Aerials a*d 
•Eorifoq/hftt, both of them ostpwririlpfonfo rocket 
while at a distance of 60 miles E. of 1 
basin, and separated from it by the in 
of the Apennines, is situated the Mated < 
peak of Mt Vultur (FoZfere), a me 
regular oonical form, and the great < 
basin on its northern flank, at once prove ttsvricsttie 
character; though this also, as well as the volcanoes 
of Lsttotn end Etruria, his displayed no eigne of 
activity within the historical era. (Dauheny, Che 
Voioemoes, cb. xL) ' 

It is scarcely necessary to enumerate in detail 
the natural productions of Italy, of which a summary 
view has already been given in the passages cited 
from ancient authors, and the details will be found 
underlie heads of the several provinces. But it is 
wasUr while to observe how large a portion of those 
productions, which are at the present day among the 
chief dbjects of Italian cultivation, and even impart 
to its scenery some of its most peculiar characters, 
are of quite modern introduction, and were wholly 
unknown when the Greek and Roman writers were 
extolling its varied resources and inexhaustible fer- 
tility. To this class belong the mails and rice so 
extensively cultivated in the plains of Lombardy, 
the oranges of the Ligurian coast and the ®4gh- 
bourhood of Naples, tits aloes and cactuses which 
clothe the rocks on the sea-shore in the southern 
provinces; while the mulberry tree, though well 
known in ancient times, never became an important 
object of culture until after the introduction of the 
silk-worm in the 13th century. Of the different 
kinds of fruits known to the ancient Banians, many 
were undoubtedly of exotic origin, and of tome the 
period of their introduction was recorded; but almost 
all of them throve well in Italy, and the gardens 
and orchards of the wealthy Romans surpassed all 
others then known in the variety and excellence of 
their produce. At the aame time, cultivation of the 
more ordinary descriptions of fruit was so extensive, 
that Varro remarks : “ Arboribus consxta Italia set, 
nt iota pomarium videatur." ( JL JR. L 2. § 6.) 

Almost all ancient writers concur in praising the 
metallic wealth of Italy; and Pliny even asserts 
that it was, in this respect also* superior to all other 
lands; but it was generally believed that the go- 
vernment intentionally discouraged the full explora- 
tion of these mineral resources. (Plin. iii. 20. a. 24, 
xxxvii. 13. a* 77 ; Strab. vi. p. 286; Dionys. i. 87; 
Vug. Otorg. ii. 166.) 

It is doubtfal whether this policy was really de- 
signed to husband their wealth or to conceal their 
poverty; but it is certain that Italy was for from 
being really so rich in metallic treasures as was 
supposed, and oould bear ns comparison in this re- 
spect with Spain* Gold was unquestionably found 
in some of the streams which flowed from tbs Alps, 
and in some oases (as among tbs Ictymnli and 
Salssai) was extracted from them in considerable 
quantities ; but these workings, or rather washings, 
appear to have been rapidly exhausted, and the gold- 
works on the frontier* of Noricnm, celebrated for 
their richness by Polybius, had ceased to exist in 
the days of Strabo. (Strab. iv. p. 208.) Silver is 
l enumerated, also, among the metaWe treasure* of 
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Itsfrl but we have no specific account of its pro- 
flection, and tiie fret that sOrer money was unknown 
th nations of Italy suffidenfcly shows 

that it was not found in any gnat quantity. The 
aari|y coinage of Italy was of copper, or xitber bronze ; 
and this metal appears to hare been extracted in 
large quantities, and applied to a variety of pu r p o ses 
by the Etruscans, from a very early period. The 
same people weie the first to explore the iron mines 
of Eva, which continued to be assiduously worked 
by the Romans; though the metal produced wee 
thought inferior to that of Noricum. Of other 
minerals, cinnabar (minium) and calamine (cad- 
mium) are noticed by Pliny. The white marble of 
Luna, also, waa extensively quarried by the Romans, 
and seems to have been recognised as a superior 
material for sculpture to any of those derived from 
Greece. 

IV. Revebs, Lakes, and Mountains. 

The configuration of Italy is unfavourable to the 
formation of great riven. The Padua is the only 
stream which deserves to rank among the principal 
riven of Europe : even the Amus and the Tiber, 
celebrated aa an their names in history, being in- 
ferior in magnitude to many of the secondary streams, 
which an mere tributaries of the Rhine, the Rhone, 
or tiie Danube. In the north of Italy, indeed, the 
ri vers which flow from the perpetual snows of the 
Alps sen furnished with a copious and constant 
supply of water; bnt the greater part of those which 
have their sources in the Apennines, though large 
and formidable streams when swollen by heavy rains 
or the snows of winter, dwindle into insignificance at 
other times, and present but scanty streams of water 
winding through broad beds covered with stones and 
shingle. It is only by comparison with Greece that 
Italy (with the exception of Cisalpine Gaul) could 
be praised for its abundance of navigable rivers. 

The Padus, or Po, is by far the most important 
river of Italy, flowing from W. to E. through the 
very midst of the great basin or trough of Northern 
Italy, and receiving, in consequence, from both sides, 
all the waters from the southern declivities of the 
Alps, as well as from the northern ‘slopes of the 
Apennines. Hence, though its course does not ex- 
ceed 380 geog. miles in length, and the direct distance 
from its sources In the Mods Vesnins (Mte. Vito ) to 
its month in the Adriatic is only 230 miles, the 
body of water which it brings down to the sea is 
very large. Its principal tributaries are as follows, 
beginning with those on the N. bank, and proceeding 
from W. to E. f — (1) the Daria Minor (Daria Ripa- 
ria), which jttns the Potmx Twin 'Augusta Tauri- 
nomm;f2)theStua(5fem); (3)theOrgus(Ow), 
(4) the Duria Major, or Dora Bakea ; (6) the &»- 
sttofe (Emin); (6) the Ticinu* (Ito); (7) the 
Lambras (Lamkro); (8) the Addna (Adda) ; (9) 
the OUius (Qgtto); (10) the Mfedus (Jffecfc). 
Equally n msr ea s , though Isas important in volume 
and magnitude, are its tributaries from the & side, 
tm mM of which an (1) the Tenants (frww), 
flowing from the Maritime Alps, and much the most 
oonsMarahle of the southern feeders of the Pof (2) 
the MflatfMMs); (3) the Tarns (Taro); (4) 
the brink (Etifei); (5) the GabeUus (SeccMa) ; 
(8) ti*8tidtm*(AMt*); (7) the Reims (Jimo); 
(8) the VaMmt (EmCwwo). (Plin. UL 16. e. SO.) 

* Tike find river which, descending from the Alps, 
Atm not Join the Padus, is the Atbesis or Adage, 
which in the lower part of its conrse flows nearly 


parallel with the greater river for a distance of above 
50 miles. E. of this, and flowing from the Alps 
direct to the Adriatic, come in succession, the Me- 
doaens or Brenta, the Plavis or Piave, the TUa- 
vemptns (Tagliammto), and the Sontius (Isomo), 
besides many smaller streams, which will be noticed 
under the article Venetia. 

Liguria, S. of the Apennines, has very few streams 
worthy of notice, the mountains here approaching so 
dose to the coast as to leave bnt a short course fur 
their waters. The most considerable are, the Varus 
(For), which forms the western limit of the province; 
the Rutuba ( Roja ), flowing through the land of the 
Intemdii, and the Macra (Magra), which divides 
Liguria from Etruria. 

The rivers of Central Italy, as already mentioned, 
all take their rise in the Apennines, or the mountain 
groups dependent upon them. The two most im- 
portant oClthese ore the Arnus (Amo) and Tiberis 
( Severe jFThe Ansar (Serchio), which now pursues 
an independent coarse to the sea a few miles N. of 
the Arnus, was formerly a confluent of that river. 
Of the smaller streams of Etraria, which have their 
sources in the group of hills that separate the basin 
of the Amo from that af the Tiber, the most con- 
siderable are the Caecina ( Cecina ), the Urabro 
( Ombrone ), and the Arminia (Fiord). The great 
valley of the Tiber, which has a general southerly 
direction, from its sources in the Apennines on the 
confines of Etruria and Umbria to its month at 
Ostia, a distance in a direct line of 140 geog. miles, 
is the most important physical feature of Central 
Italy. That river receives in its course many tribu- 
tary streams, but the only ones which are important 
in a geographical point of view are the Clanis, the 
Nar, and the Anio. Of these the Nar brings with 
it the waters of the Velinus, a stream at least as 
considerable as its own. 

South of the Tiber are the LiAis (Gariglinno or 
Liri ), which has its sources in the ventral Apen- 
nines near the lake Fucinus; and the Vvltur- 
nus (VoUtmmo), which brings with it the collected 
waters of almost the whole of Samnium, receiving 
near Beneventnm the tributary streams of the Calor 
(Color*), the Sahatus (Sabbato), and the Tamaras 
(Tamaro). Both of these riven flow through the 
plain of Campania to the sea: south of that province, 
and separating it from Lucania, is the Silariih 
(Sele), which, with its tributaries the Cnlor (Calore) 
and Tanager (Negro), drains the western valleys of 
the Lucanian Apennines. This is the last river of 
any magnitude that flows to the western coast of 
Italy: further to the S. the Apennines approach so 
near to the shore that the streams which desoeod 
from them to the sea are mere mountain torr en t s of 
trifling length and rise. One of the most consular* 
able of them is the Latts (Lao), which forms the 
limit between Lucania and Bruttinm. The ether 
minor streams of those two provinces are annmernted 
under their respective articles. ' 

Returning now to the eastern or Adriatic coast of 
Italy, we find, as already notioed, a large munber of 
streams, descending from the Apennines to the sea, 
but few of them of any great magnitude, though those 
which have their sources in the highest parts of the 
range an formidable torrents at mutietdar seasons of 
the year. Beginning from the frontiers ef Cisalpine 
Gaul, and proceeding from N. to 8., the most im- 
portant of these rivers are t — (!) the Ashninus 
(Mareodhia); (2) the Crostumiu* (Coma); (8)the 
Pisaarus (FogUa); (4) the Metstt-as (Mekmro); 
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(5) the Amis (Erie*); (6) the Potentfe (Potenea); 
(7) the FItuer(£AMO; (8) the Truentas ( Trento ) ; 
(9) the Vomaatu (Vomano); (10) the Atemus 
(Aterm or Petoara); (II) the Segrus (Sangroy 
(18) the Trieius (Trigno) \ (18) the Tifernue 
(Bifcmo); (14) the Freato (Fortore); (15) the 
Gerbajus (Cervaro); (16) the Aufidus (Q/anto), 
which bee much the longest course of all the rivers 
falling into the Adriatic. 

Beyond this, not a single stream worthy of notice 
flows to the Adriatic; those which have their sources 
in the central Apennines of Lucania all descending 
towards the Tanentine gulf; these are, the Brada- 
nus (Bradano), the Casuentas (BasietUo), the 
Aciris (Agri), and the Sins (Shno). The only 
rivers of Bruttinm worthy of mention are the Crathis 
(Croft) and the Neaethus (Neto). 

(The minor streams and those noticed in history, 
but of no geographical importance, are enumerated 
in the descriptions of the several province*) 

The Italian lakes may be considered as readily 
arranging themselves into three groups:— 1. The 
lakes of Northern Italy, which are on a far larger 
scale than any of the others, are all basins formed 
by the riven which descend from the high Alps, and 
the waters of which are arrested just at their exit 
from the mountains. Hence they are, as it were, 
valleys filled with water, and are of elongated form and 
considerable depth; while their superfluous waters 
are carried off in deep and copious streams, which 
become some of the principal feeders of the Po, 
Such are the Lacns Verbenas (Logo Maggiore ), 
formed by the Ticinus; the Locus Lori as {Logo di 
Como), by the Adduo ; the Locus Sebinus ( Logo 
disco), by the Ollius; end the Locus Benocus (Logo 
di Garda), by the Mincius. To these Pliny adds 
the Lacns Eupilis, from which flows the Latnber or 
Lambro , a very trifling sheet of water (Plm. iii. 19. 
a. 23); while neither he, nor any other ancient 
writer, mentions the Logo di Lugano , situated be- 
tween the Lake q f Como and Logo Maggiort , 
though it is inferior in magnitude only to the three 
great lakes. It is first mentioned by Gregory of 
Tours in the 6th centnry, under the name of Cere- 
sius Locus, an appellation probably ancient, though 
not now fonnd in any earlier author. 2. The lakes 
of Central Italy are, with few exceptions, of volcanic 
origin, and occupy the craters of long extinct vol- 
canoes. Hence they are mostly of circular or oval 
form, of no great extent, and, not being fed by 
perennial streams, either require no natural outlet, 
or have their surplus waters carried off by very in- 
considerable streams. The largest of these vol- 
canic lakes is the Locus Vulsiniensis, or Logo di 
Boltma, in Southern Etruria, a basin of about 30 
muss in drcumferenoe. Of similar character and 
«rigw are, the Lou Srtatinns {Logo di Brae- 
<mm) ad 1 mm Cfanhuu (Logo di Kite), in the 
•MMdietrict, the lew AIUmm (Logo tAtomo) 
lane BemareneU (£*» <K AW), in Uthunl 
“dthe lake Aranas in CernpuU- A Wholly 
at the two moot eon- 
ddenUe Uke. in this portico of Italy, the lieu 
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cipal summits of the latter range have bean already 
noticed under the article Arawtranm. The few out- 
lying or detached summits, which do not properly be* 
long to the Apennines are : — (1) the Mortfe Amiata 
or Monte di Santa Fiora , in the heart of .Etruria, 
which rises to a height of 6794 feet above tin sea ; 
(2) the Mohs Ciminub, a volcanic group of very 
inferior elevation ; (3) the Moira* A&B4MU8, rising 
to above 3000 feet ; (4) the Mona VESUVIUS, in 
Campania, attaining between 3000 and 4000 feet ; 
(5) the Moms Vultuk, on the opposite side of the 
Apennines, which measures 4433 feet; end (6) the 
Mohs Gabgahus, an isolated mass, but geologically 
connected with the Apennines, while all the pre- 
ceding are of volcanic origin, and therefore geo- 
logically, as well as geographically, distinct from 
the neighbouring Apennines. 

To these may be added the two isolated mountain 
promontories of the Mans Argen taring (Monte Ar~ 
gentaro) on the coast of Etruria, and Mods Circeiub 
(Monte Cvrcdlo ) on that of Latium, — both of them 
riaiuE like rooky islands, joined to the mainland 
unjjroy low stripe of alluvial soil. 

IV. Ethnography of Ancient Italy. 

The inquiry into the origin and affinities of the 
different races which peopled the Italian peninsula 
before it fell altogether under the dominion of Borne, 
and the national relations of the different tribes with 
which the tiring republic came successively into con- 
tact, is a problem which has more or less attracted 
the attention of scholars ever since the revival of 
letters. Bat it is especially of late years that the 
impulse given to comparative philology, combined 
with the spirit of historical criticism, has directed 
their researches to this subject. Yet, after all that 
has beeh written on it, from the time of Niebuhr to 
the present day, it must be admitted that it in still 
enveloped in great obscurity. The scantiness of the 
monuments that remain to us of the languages of 
those different nations ; the various and contradictory 
statements of ancient authors concerning them; and 
the uncertainty, even with regard to the most ap- 
parently authentic of these statements, on what 
authority they were really founded; combine to em- 
barrass our inquiries, and lead us to mistrust our con- 
clusions. It will bo impossible, within the limits of 
an article like the present, to enter frilly into the 
discussion of these topics, or examine the arguments 
that have been brought forward by different writers 
upon the subject. All that can be attempted is to 
give such a summary view of the most probable re- 
sults, as will assist the student in forming a con- 
nected idea of the whole subject, and enable him to 
follow with advantage the researches of other writers. 
Many of the particular points here briefly referred to 
will be more folly investigated in the several articles 
of the different regions and races to which they re* 
late. 

Leaving out of view for the present the inhabitants 
of Northern Italy, the Gault, Ligurians, and Veneti, 
the diffivent nations of the peninsula may be grouped 
under five heed*:— (1) the PelaagUns; (2) the Os- 
cans; (8) the SebeUhma; (4) the Umbrians; (5) the 
Etruscans* 

1. Pelasgians.— A ll undent writers concur in 
ascribing a Pelasgio origin to many of the most 
ancient tribes of Italy, aim there seems no reason to 
doubt that a ferae part of the population of the 
peninsula was really of Pefeagic race, that is to say, 
that it belonged to the earns great nation or family 
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njtfdi famed the origin*! population of Greece, as 
well as that of Epirus and Macedonia, and of a part 
at least of Thrace and Asia Minor. The statements 
and arguments upon which this inference is based 
are more folly dis cu ssed under the article Pe- 
lakl It may here suffice to say that the general 
fact is put forward prominently by Dionysius and 
Strabo, and has been generally adopted by modem 
writers from Niebuhr downwards. The Pelasgian 
population of Italy appears in historical times prin- 
cipally, and in its anmixed form solely, in the 
southern part of the peninsula. But it is not im- 
probable that it had, as was reported by traditions 
still current in the days of the earliest historians, 
at one time extended much more widely, and that 
the Pelasgian tribes had been gradually pressed 
towards the south by the successively advancing 
waves of population, which appear under the name of 
the Oscans or Ausonians, and the S&bellians. At 
the time when the first Greek colonies were esta- 
blished in Southern Italy, the whole of the country 
subsequently known as Lucania and Bruttium was 
occupied by a people whom the Greeks called Orno- 
tbians (Olvwrpoi), and who are generally repre- 
sented as a Pelasgic race. Indeed we learn that the 
colonists themselves continued to call this people, 
whom they had reduced to a state of serfdom, Pe- 
lasgi. (Steph. B. s. v. X<os.) We find, however, 
traces of the tradition that this part of Italy was at 
one time peopled by a tribe called Siculi, who are 
represented as passing over from thence into the 
island to which they gave the name of Sicily, and 
where alone they are found in historical times. 
JSicilia.] The name of these Siculi is found also 
in connection wifn the earliest population of Latium 
[Latium] : both there and in Oenotria they are 
represented by some authorities as a branch of the 
Pelasgic race, while others regard them as a distinct 
people. In the latter case we have no clue whatever 
to their origin or national affinities. 

Next to the Oenotrians come the Messapians or 
Iapygians, who are represented by the Greek legends 
and traditions as of Pelasgic or Greek descent: and 
there seem reasonable grounds for assuming that the 
conclusion was correct, thongh no value can be at- 
tached to the mythical legends connected with it by 
the logographers and early Greek historians. The 
tribes to whom a Pelasgic origin is thus assigned 
am, the Messapians and Salen tines, in the Iapygian 
peninsula; and the Pencetians and Daunians, in the 
country called by the Romans Apulia. A strong 
confirmation of the inference derived in this case from 
other authorities is found in the traces still re- 
maining of the Measapian dialect, which appears to 
have borne a dose affinity to Greek, and to have 
differed from it only in much the same degree as the 
Macedonian and other cognate dialects. (Mommsen, 
Unter Ikduche DiaJkkten, pp. 41—98.) 

It is for move difficult to trace with any security 
the Pelasgic population of Central Italy, where it 
appear* to have ben very early blended with other 
national element*, end did net anywhere subsist in 
an aamingled form within the period of historical 
mooed. But various as have been the theories and 
suggestions with regard to the population of Etruria, 
them stems to he good ground for assuming that 
«np imperial* eloniait» both of the people end Jsn- 
gige, was Pelasgic, and thatthis element was pm- 
demmant ill the southern part of Etruria, while it 
mm more feeble, and had been comparatively effaced 
to the mom northern districts. [Ktburu.] The 
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very name of Tyrrhenians, universally given by the 
Greeks to the inhabitants of Etruria, appeals indis- 
solubly connected with that of Pelaagians ; and the 
evidence of language affords some curious and in* 
temsting foots in corroboration of the same view. 
(Donaldson, Varronianus , 2d edit. pp. 166—170 ; 
Lepeius, Tyrrhen. PeUuger, pp. 40—43.) 

If the Pelasgic element was thus prevalent in 
Southern Etruria, it might naturally be expected 
that its existence would be traceable in Latium also; 
and accordingly we find abundant evidence that one 
of the component ingredients in the population of 
Latium was of Pelasgic extraction, though tins did 
not subsist within the historical period in a separate 
form, but was already indissolubly blended with the 
other elements of the Latin nationality. [Latium.] 
The evidence of the Latin language, as printed out 
by Niebuhr, in itself indicates the combination of 
a Greek or Pelasgic race with one of a different 
origin, and closely akin to the other nations which 
we find predominant in Central Italy, the Umbrians, 
Oscans, and Sabines. 

There seems to be also sufficient proof that a Pe- 
lasgic or Tyrrhenian population was at an early period 
settled along the coasts of Campania, and was pro- 
bably at one time conterminous and connected with 
that of Lucania, or Oenotria; but the notices of these 
Tyrrhenian settlements are rendered obscure and 
confused by the circumstance that the Greeks ap- 
plied the Bame name of Tyrrhenians to the Etrus- 
cans, who subsequently made themselves masters 
for some time of the whole of this country. [Cam- 
pania.] 

The notices of any Pelasgic population in the in- 
terior of Central Italy are bo few and vague as to be 
scarcely worthy of investigation ; but the traditions 
collected by Dionysius from the early Greek his- 
torians distinctly represent them as having been at 
one time settled in Northern Italy, and especially 
point to Spina on the Adriatic as a Pelasgic city. 
(Dionys. i. 17 — 21 ; Strab. v. p. 214.) Nevertheless 
it hardly appears probable that this Pelasgic race 
formed a permanent part of the population of those 
regions. The traditions in question are more fully 
investigated under the article Pelasgi. Thera is 
some evidence also, though very vague and in- 
definite, of the existence of a Pelasgic population on 
the coast of the Adriatic, especially on the shores of 
Picenum. (These notices are collected by Niebuhr, 
vol. i. pp. 49, 50, and are discussed under Pice- 
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2. Oscans. — At a very early period, and cer- 
tainly before the commenceTnent of historical record, 
a considerable portion of Central 'Italy appeals to 
have been in the possession of a people who were 
called by the Greeks Opicans, and by the Latins 
Oscans, and whom we are led to identify also with 
the Ausonians [Ausokes] of the Greeks, and the 
Aprunca n s of Roman writers. From them wee 
derived the name of Oricia or Opies, which appears 
to have been the usual appellation, in the days bath 
of Thucydides and Aristotle, for the central portion 
of the peninsula, or the country north U what was 
then called Italy. (Time. vt 4; AmuPoL viL 10.) 
AH the earliest authorities concur in imweMnting 
the Opicsns as the earliest inhabitants of Campania, 
and they were still in possession of that fertile die* 
trict when the Greek colonies wees planted there. 


r.p.242.) We find also statements.! 
every character of authenticity, that tine 
people then occupied the mountelnone ngtott after* 
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muds called Samnium, until they wars expelled, or | 
rather subdued, by the Sabine colonists, who es- 
soined the nuns of Sunnites. (Id. v. p. 250.) 
[Sanctum.] Whether they were more widely ex- 
tended we have no positive evidence; bat there seems 
a strong presumption that they had already spread 
themselves through the neighboaring districts of 
Italy. Thus the Hirpini, wm> am represented as a 
{g omnltw or SebeUian colony, in all probability found 
an Oscan population established in that country, as 
did the Samnites proper in the more northern pro- 
vince. There am also strong arguments for re- 
garding the Volscians as of Oscan race, as well as 
their neighbours and inseparable allies the Aequians. 
(Niebuhr, vbl. L pp. 70 — 73; Donaldson, Varro- 
nianut t pp. 4, 5.) It was probably also an Oscan 
tribe that waa settled in the highlands of the Apen- 
nines About Beats, and which from thence descended 
into the plains of Latinm, and constituted one im- 
portant element of the Latin nation. [Latium.] 
It is certain that, if that people was, as already 
mentioned, in part of Pelasgic origin, it contained 
also a very strong admixture of a non-Peltugic 
race; and the analogy of language leads ns to derive 
this latter element from the Oscan. (Donaldson, Le.) 
Indeed the extant monuments of the 04ban lan- 
guage are sufficient to prove that it bore a very close 
relation to the oldest form of the Latin ; and Niebuhr 
justly remarks, that, bad a single bock in the Oscan 
language been preserved, we should have bad little 
difficulty in deciphering it. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 68.) 

It is difficult to determine the precise relation 
which this primitive Oscan race boro to the Sabines 
or Sabellians. The latter are represented as con- 
querors, making themselves masters of the countries 
previously occupied by the Oscans; but, both in 
Samnium and Campania, we know that the language 
spoken in historical times, and even long after the 
Kotnan conquest, was still called Oscan; and we 
even find the Samnites carrying the same language 
with them, as they gradually extended their con- 
quests, into the furthest recesses of Bruttium. (Feat. 
s. v. Bilingues BruUUes, p. 35.) There seems little 
donbt that the Samnite conquerors were a com- 
paratively small body of warriors, who reafiily adopted 
the language of the people whom they subdued, like 
the Normans in France, and the Lombards in 
Northern Italy. (Niebuhr, vol. L p. 67.) But, at 
the same time, there are strong r aeons for sup- 
posing that the language of the Sabines themselves, 
and therefore that of the conquering Sabellian race, 
was not radically distinct from that of the Oscans, 
but that they were in fact cognate dialects, and that 
the two nations were members of the same, family 
or race. The questions concerning the Oscan lan- 
guage, so far as it is known to us from existing monu- 
ments, are more fully adverted to under the article 
Oaci*; but it must be borne in mind that all such 
monuments are of a comparatively late period, and 
represent only the Sabello- Oscan, or the language 
■poken by the combined people,long after the two 
races had been blended into one ; and that we are 
almcet wholly without the means of distinguishing 
what portion was derived from the one source or the 
other. 
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3. The Sabelliavs. — Tide name, which is 
sometimes used by ancient writers as synonymous 
with that of the Sabines, sometimes to designate the 
Saumites in particular (Plin. til 12. s. 17 ; Virgil, 
Georg . ii. 167 ; Hor. Sat. i. 9. 29, ii. 1. 36 ; HeUi- 
dorf. ad loc.), is commonly adopted by modem his- 
torians as a general appellation, including the Sabines 
and all those races or tribes which, according to the 
distinct tradition of antiquity, derived their origin 
from them. These traditions are of a rerf different 
character from most of those transmitted to us, and 
have apparently every claim to be received ae histo- 
rical And though we have no means of fixing the 
date of the migrations to which they refer, it seems 
certain that there cannot be carried bade to a very 
remote age ; but that the Sabellian races had not 
very long been established in the extensive regions 
of Central Italy, where we find them in the historical 
period. Their extension still further to the S. be- 
longs distinctly to the historical age, end did not 
take place till long after the establishment of the 
Greek odosues in Southern Italy. 

J&is Sabines, properly so called, had their original 
fjddes, according to Cato (ap. Diongt. ii. 49), in the 
lofty ranges of the central Apennines and the upland 
valleys about Amiternum. It was from thence that, 
desoanding towards the western sea, they first began 
to press upon the Aborigines, an Oscan race, whom 
they expelled from the Talleys about Reate, and thus 
gradually extended themselves into the country 
which they inhabited under the Romans, and which 
still preserves its ancient name of La Sabina. But, 
while the nation itself had thus shifted its quartern 
nearer to the Tyrrhenian Sea, it had sent out at 
different periods colonies or bodies of emigrants, 
which had established themselves to the £. and S. 
of their original abodes. Of these, the most powerful 
and celebrated were the Samnitee (Zovyrrot), a people 
who are universally represented by ancient historians 
descended from the Sabines (Strah. v. p. 250 ; 
Feat v. Samnite* ; Varr. L. L. vii, § 29) ; and this 
tradition, in itself sufficiently trustworthy, derives 
the strongest confirmation from the fact already no- 
ticed, that the Romans applied the name of Sabelli 
(obviously only another form of Sabini) to both na- 
tions indiscriminately. It is even proltable that the 
Samnites called themselves Sabini, or Savini, fur the 
Oscan name u Safinim " is found on coins struck 
during the Social War, which in all probability be- 
long to the Samnites, and certainly net to the Sa- 
bines proper. Equally distinct and uniform are the 
testimonies to the Sabine origin of the Piceni or 
Picentes (Plin. iii. 13. e. 18 ; Strab. v. p. 240), who 
are found in historical times iu possession of the 
fertile district of Piceuum, extending from the cen- 
tral chain of the Apennines to the Adriatic. The 
Peligni also, as we learn from the evidence of their 
native poet (Ovid, Fa*L iii. 95), claimed to be of 
Sabine descent; and the same may fairly be as- 
sumed with regard to the Vestini, a tribe whom we 
find in historical tunes occupying the very valleys 
which are represented as* the original abodes of the 
We know nothing historically of the origin 
any more than of their neighbour* the 
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frequently with the Peligni and the Marsi, that it is 
probable the four constituted a common league or 
confederation, and this in itself raises a presumption 
that they were kindred mom. Goto already re- 
marked, end without doubt oorrectly, that the name 
of the Marrudni waa directly derived from that of 
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the Marti (Cato, ap. Priscim. lx. 9); and there dent authors as being at once Sabine and Osean ; and 
Can be no doubt that the same relation subsisted bo- Varro (himself a native of Reate) bean distinct tes- 
tween the two nations : but we are wholly in the timony to a connection between the two, (Varr. 
dark as to the origin of the Maid themselves. L. L. vB. g 28, ed. Mliller.) On the other hand, 
Several circumstances, however, combine to' render it there an evidence* that the Sabine language had 
probable that they wen closely connected with the considerable affinity with the Umbrian (Donaldson, 
Sabines, but whether as a distinct ofoet from that Varro*, p. 8); and this was probably the reason 
people, or that the two proceeded from one common why Zenodotus of TroeSen ( ap . Diom il. 49) de- 
stock, we have no means of determining. [Mabsi.] rived the Sabines from an Umbrian stock. But, in 
The Frentani, on the other hand, an generally re- fact, the Umbrian and Oscan languages wen them- 
pnsented as a Samnite race; indeed, both they and selves by no means so distinct ss to exdude the 
the fiirpini w ere so closely connected with the Sam- supposition that the Sabine dialect may have been 
nites, that they are often considered as forming only intermediate between the two, and have partaken 
a part of that people, though at other times they largely of the characters of both, 
figure as independent and separate nations. But 4. Umbrians. — The general tradition of anti- 
the traditions with regard to the establishment of quity appears to have . fixed upon the Umbrians as 
the Hirpini and the origin of their name [Hirpini], the most ancient of all the races inhabiting the 
seem to indicate that they were the result of a seps- Italian peninsula. (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19 ; Flor. l. \7 ; 
rate migration, subsequent to that of the body of Dionys. i. 19.) Wo are expressly told that at tne 
the Samnites. South of the Hirpini, again, the Lu- earliest period of which any memory was preserved, 
caniana are universally described as a Samnite co- they occupied not only the district where we find 
lony, or rather a branch of the Samnites, who ex- them in historical times, but the greater part of 
tended their conquering arms over the greater part Etruria also ; while, across the Apennines, they held 
of the country called by the Q reeks Oenotria, and the fertile plains (subsequently wrested from them 
thus came into direct collision with the Greek colo- by the Etruscans and the Gauls) from the neigli- 
niee on the southern coasts of Italy. [Magna bourhood of Ravenna to that of Ancona, and appa- 
G&ABClA.] At the height of their power the Lu- rently a huge part of Picenum also. Thus, at this 
cantons even made themselves masters of the Brut- time, the Umbrians extended from the Adriatic to 
tton peninsula; and the subsequent revolt of the the Tyrrhenian sea, and from the mouths of the 
Bruttii did not clear that country of these Sabellton Padus nearly to those of the Tiber. Of their origin 
invaders, the Bruttum people being apparently a or national affinities we learn but little from ancient 
mixed population, made np of the Lucanian con- authors ; a notion appears to have arisen among the 
querors and their Osuotrian serfs. [Bruttii ] Romans at a late period, though not alluded to by 
While the Samnites and their Lucanian progeny were any writer of authority, tliat they were a Celtic or 
thus extending their power on the S. to the Sicilian Gaulish race (Solin. 2. § 11 ; Serv. ad Aen, xiL 753; 
strait, they did not omit to make themselves masters Isidor. Orig. ix. 2), and this view has been adopted 
of the fertile plains of Campania, which, together by many modem authors. (Walckenaer, Geogr. des 
with the flourishing cities of Capua and Cumae, fell GauU if. vol. i. p. 10 ; Thierry, Hist des Gaulois, 
into their hands between 440 and 420 b. c. [Cam- vol. i.) But, in this instance, we have a much safer 
pania.] guide in the still extant remains of the Umbrian 

The dominion of the Sabellian race was thus esta- language, preserved to us in the celebrated Tabulue 
blished from the neighbourhood of Ancona to the Engubinae [Iguvium] ; and the researches of mo- 
southern extremity of Bruttium : but it must not be dern philologers, which have been of tote years espe- 
iupposed that throughout this wide extent the popu- dally directed to that interesting monument, have 
lation was become essentially, or even mainly, So- sufficiently proved that it has no such close affinity 
beltiaa. That people appears rather to have been a with the Celtic as to lead ns to derive the Umbrians 
race of conquering warriors ; but the rapidity with from a Gaulish stock. On the other hand, these 
which they became blended with the Oscan popula- inquiries have fully established the existence of a 
tions that they found previously established in some general resemblance between the Umbrian, Oscan, 
parts at least of the countries they subdued, seems and oldest Latin languages ; a resemblance not con- 
to point to the conclusion that there was no very fined to particular words, but extending to the gram- 
wide difference between the two. Even in Samnium matical forms, and the whole structure of the ton- 
itself (which probably formed their stronghold, and guage. Hence we are foirly warranted in concluding 
where they were doubtless more numerous in pro- that the Umbrians, Oscans, and Latins (one im- 
portion) we know that they adopted the Oscan ton- portant element of the nation at least), as well as 
guage; and that, while the Romans speak of the the Sabines and their descendants, were only branches 
people and their territory as Sabellian, they designate of one race, belonging, not merely to the same groat 
their speech as Oscan. (Liv. viii. 1, x. 19, 20.) In family of the Indo-Teutonic nations, hut to the same 
like manner, we know that the Lucanian invaders subdivision of that family. The Umbrian may very 
carried with them the same language into the wilds probably have been, as believed by the Romans, the 
of Bruttium ; where the double origin of the people most ancient branch of these kindred tribes $ and 
eras shown at a tote period by their continuing to its language would thus bear much the same rala- 
speak both Greek and Oscan. (Fest. p. 85.) The turn to Latin and the later Oscan dialects that 
relations between these Sabellton conquerors sad the Moeso- Gothic does to the several Teutonic tongues. 
Oscan inhabitants of Central Italy render it, on the (Donaldson, Varron. pp. 78, 104, 105; Schwegler, 
whole probable, that the two nations were only Romische Geschichte , vol. i. p. 176.) 
brandies from one common stock (Niebuhr, vol i. 5. Etruscans.— While there to good reason to 
ft. 104), related to one another very much like the suppose a general and even close affinity between the 
Normans, Dense, and Saxons. Of the language of" nations of Central Italy which have just bean ra- 
the Sabines themselves we have unfortunately scarcely viewed, there are equally strong grounds for re- 
alty remains : but there are some words quoted by an- < gording the Etruscans as a people of wholly dif- 
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ferent race and origin from those by which they Were were a distinct race from the Gaols (Strab. 1L p. 188), 
surrounded. This strongly marked distinctness from and there seems no doubt that they were established 
the other Italian races appears to have been reoog- in Northern Italy long before the Gallto invasion, 
n iaed both fay Roman and Greek writers. Dionysius Nor were they by any means confined to the part of 
even affirms that the Etruscans did not resemble, Italy which ultimately retained their nama. At a 
either in language « manners, any other people very early period we learn that they occnpfed the 
whatsoever (Dionya. i. 80); sad, however we may whole coast Of the Mediterranean, ran the foot of 
question the generality of this assertion, the fact in the Pyrenees to the frontiers of Etruria, and the 
regard to their language seems to be borne oat by Greek writers uniformly speak of the people who 
the still existing remains of it The various theories occupied the neighbourhood of or the modem 

that have been proposed concerning their origin, and Provence , as Ligurians, and not Genii. (Strab. iv. 
the views of modem philologere in regard to their p. 203.) At the same period, It Is probable that 
language, are more fully discussed under the article they were mors widely spread also In the basin of 
Etruria. It may suffice here to state that two the Po than we find them wheo .they appear in 
points may be considered as fairly established: — Roman history. At that time the Tanrioi, at the 
1. That a considerable part of the population of foot of the Cottian Alps, were the most northern of 
Etruria, and especially of the more southern portions the Ligurian tribes; while S. of the Padua they ex- 
of that country, was (as already mentioned) of Pe- tended probably as for as the Trebia. Along the 
lasgic extraction, and continued to speak a dialect shores of the Mediterranean they possessed in the 
closely akin to the Greek. 2. That, besides this, time of Polybius the whole country as for as Pisae 
there existed in Etruria a people (probably a con- and the months of the Anns, while they held the 
quering race) of wholly different origin, who were fostnesses of the Apennines as far to the E. as the 
the proper Etruscans or Tuscans, but who called frontiers of the Arretine territory. (Pol. ii. 16.) 
themselves Rasena; and that this race was wholly jj^ras not till a later period that the Macra became 
distinct from the other nations of Central Italy, J The established boundary between the pn>- 

As to the ethnical affinities of this pure Etruscan vince of Liguria and that of Etruria, 
race, we are almost as mqph in the dark as was Bordering an the Gauls on the E., and separated 
Dionysius; but recent philological inquiries appear from them by the river Athesis (Adige% were the 
to have established the fact that it may be refereed Vekbti, a people of whom we are distinctly told that 
to the same great family of the Indo Teutonic na- their language was different from that of the Gauls 
tions, though widely separated from all the other (Pol. ii. 17), but of whom, as of the Ligurians, we 
branches of that family which we find settled in know rather What they were not, than what they 
Italy. There are not wanting, indeed, evidences of were. The most probable hypothesis is, that they 
many points of contact and similarity, with the werb an Illyrian race (Zenss, Die DeuUchen, p.251), 
Umbrians on the one hand and the Pelasgians on and there is good reason for referring their neigh- 
the other; but it is probable that these are no more bourn the Istkians to the same stock. On the 
than would naturally result from their close juxta- other hand, the Carhi, a mountain tribe in the 
position, and that mixture of the different races extreme NE. of Italy, who immediately bordered 
which had certainly taken place to a large extent both on the Venetians and Istrians, were more pro- 
before the period from which all our extant menu- bably a Celtic race [Carni]. 
ments are derived. It may, indeed, reasonably be Another name which we meet with in this part 
assumed, that the Umbrians, who appear to have of Italy is that of the Eugankk, a people who bad 
been at one time in possession of the greater part, if dwindled into insignificance in historical times, 
not the whole, of Etruria, would never be altogether but whom Livy describes as once great and power- 
expelled, and that there roust always have remained, ful, and occupying the whole tracts from the Alps 
especially in the N. and E., a subject population to the sea. (Liv. L 1.) Of their national affinities 
of Umbrian race, as there was in the more southern we know nothing. It is possible tbst where Livy 
districts of Pelasgian. speaks of other Alpine races besides the Rbaetums, 

The statement of Livy, which represents the as being of common origin with the Etruscans (v. 
Rhaettana as of the same race with the Etruscans 33), that he had the Eug&neans in view; but this 
(v. 33), even if ite accuracy be admitted, throws is mere conjecture. He certainly seems to have re- 
but little light on the national affinities of the latter; garded them as distinct both from the Venetians 
for we know, infect, nothing of the Rhaetiaus, either and Gauls, snd as a more ancient people in Italy 
as to their language or origin. than either of those races. 

It only remains to advert briefly to the several __ 

brandies of the population of Northern Italy. Of *• Distort. 

these, by far the most numerous and important ware The history of ancient Italy is for the most part 
the Gauls, who gave to the whole basin of the Vo inseparably connected with that of Rome, and cannot 
the name of Gallia Giaalpina. They were universally be considered apart from it It is impossible here 
admitted to be of the same moe with the Gauls who to attempt to give even an outline of mat history; 
inhabited the countries beyond the Alps, and their bat it may be useful to the student to present at one 
migration and settlement in Italy were referred by view a brief sketch of the progress of the Roman 
the Roman historians to a comparatively recent arms, and die period at which the several nations of 
period. The history of these is tolly given under Italy successively fell under their yoke, as well as 
Cjhaltina. Adjoining the Gaols on the the measures by which they were gradually con- 
SW.j both slopes of the Apennines, as well as of the solidated into one homogeneous whole, in the form 
Mantime Alps and a part of the plain of the Po, that Italy assnmod under the rule of Augustus, 
were occupied by the Liguria* b, a people as to The few facts known to us concerning the history 
whose national affinities we are almost wholly in the of the several nations, before their conquest by the 
dark. |Xiguria.J It is certain, however, from Romans, will be found in their respective articles; 
the positive testimony of ancient writers, that they | that of the Greek colonies in Southern Italy, and 
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tribo^m 

*m$«,*he heed of Maq*a Gbabgu. * 
t timmest Italy % tim Ronmu, b. a 509— 
1§4*— The earliest wars of the Remans with their 
immediate neighbours scarcely oome here under our 
ooDejdemtioii. Pieced on the very frontier of three 
powerful nations, the infant city was from the very 
first engaged in perpetual hostilities with the Latins, 
the flahfoe*, and the Etruscans. And, however little 
dependence can be placed upon the details of these 
wars, as related to us, there seems no doubt that, 
even under the kings, Rome had risen to a superiority 
over meet of her neighbours, and had extended her 
actual dominion over a considerable part of Latium. 
The earliest period of the Republic, on the other 
hand (from the 'expulsion of the Tarquins to the 
Gaulish invasion, a. a 509—390), when stripped 
of the romantic garb in which it has been clothed by 
Roman writers, presents the spectacle of a difficult 
and often dubious struggle, with the Etruscans on 
the one hand, and the Volscians on the other. The 
capture of Veii, in b. c. 396, and the permanent an- 
nexation of ita temtoiy to that of Rome, was the 
first derisive advantage acquired by the rising re- 
public, and may be looked upon as the first step to 
the domination of Italy. Even the great calamity 
sustained by the Romans, when their city was taken 
and in part destroyed by the Gauls, b. c. 390, was 
so far from permanently checking their progress, 
that it would rather seem to have been the means 
of opening out to them a career of conquest It is 
probable that that event, or rather the series of pro- ; 
datocy invasions by the Gauls of which it formed a j 
part, gave a serious shock to the nations of Cedtral 
Italy, and produced among them much disorganisa- 
tion and consequent weakness. The attention of the 
Etruscans was naturally drawn off towards the N., 
and the Romans were able to establish colonies at 
Sutrium and Nepete; while the power of the Vol- 
sdans appears to have been greatly enfeebled, and 
the series of triumphs over them recorded in the 
Fasti now marks real progress. That of M. Valerius 
Corvns, after the destruction of Satricum in b. g. 346 
(Liv. vii. 27; Fast. Capit.), seems to indicate the 
total subjugation of the Volscian people, who never 
again appear in histoiy as an independent power. 
Shortly after this, in b.c. 343, the Romans for the 
first time came into collision with the Samnites. 
That people were then undoubtedly at tlie height 
of their power: they and their kindred Sabellian 
tribes had recently extended their conquests over 
almost ths whole southern portion of the peninsula 
(see above, p. 86); and it cannot be doubted, that 
when the Romans and Samnites first found them- 
selves opposed in arms, the contest between them 
was one for the supremacy of Italy. Meanwhile, a 
still more formidable danger, though of much briefer 
duration, threatened the rising power of Rome. The 
revolt of the Latina, who had hitherto been among 
the mein instruments and supports of that power, 
threatened to shake it to its foundation; and the 
victory of the Romans at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius, 
nndar T. Manlius and P. Decius (n. a 340), was 
perinea the most important in their whole histoiy. 
Three campaigns sufficed to terminate this formid- 
able war (s. c. 340 — 338). The Latins were now 
iqdnoad from the condition of dependent allies to 
that of subjects, whether under the name of Roman 
titimi irr on lees favourable terms f Latium] ; and 
the greater part of Oampania was placed in the same 
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At ibis time, therefore, only seventy yearn before 
the First Punic War, the Roman dominion still com* 
prised only Latium, In the more limited sense of the 
name (for the Aequi and Hemfoi were still inde- 
pendent), together with the southern part of Etruria, 
the territory of the Volscians, and a part of Cam* 
pania. During the next fifty yean, which traa the 
period of the great extension of (he Roman anna and 
influence, the contest between Rome and Samninm 
was the main point of interest; but almost aU the 
surrounding nations of Italy were gradually drawn 
in to take part in the struggle. Thus, in the Second 
Semnite War (b. a 326 — 304), the names of the 
Lncanians and Apulians — nations with which (as 
Livy observes, viii. 25) the Roman people had, up to 
that period, had nothing to do— appear aa t a king an 
active part in the contest. In another part of Italy, 
the Marsi, Vestini, and Petigni, all of them, ae we 
have Been, probably kindred races with the Samnites, 
took np arras at one time or another in support of 
that people, and were thus for the first time brought 
into collision with Rome. It was not till n. c. 311 
that the Etruscans on their side joined in the con- 
test: but the Etruscan War at onoe assumed a 
character and dimensions scarcely lose formidable 
than that with the Samnites. It was now that the 
Romans for the first tyne carried their arms beyond 
the Ciminimn Hills; and the northern cities of 
Etruria, Perusia, Cortona, and Amtium, now first 
appear as taking part in the war. [Etruria.] 
Before the close of the contest, the Umbrians also 
took np arms for the first time against the Romans. 
The peace which put an end to the Second Sam- 
nite War (b. c. 304) added nothing to the territorial 
extent of the Roman power; but nearly contemporary 
with it, was the revolt of the Hernicans, which ended 
in the complete subjugation of that people (n.c. 306) ; 
and a few years later the Aequians, who followed 
their example, shared the same fate, u. c. 302. 
About the same time (is. o. 304) a treaty was con- 
cluded with the Marta, Morruciui, Peligni, and 
Frentani, by which those nations appear to have 
passed into the condition of dependent allies of 
Rome, in which we always subsequently find them. 
A similar treaty was granted to the Vestini in 
B. c. 301. 

In b. c. 298, the contest between Romo and 
Samnium was renewed, but in this Third Sanmite 
"War the people of that name was only one member 
of a powerful confederacy, consisting of the Samnites, 
Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls; nevertheless, their 
united forces were defeated by the Romans, who, ulter 
several successful campaigns, compelled both Etrus- 
cans and Samnites to sue for peace (b. o. 290). 
The same year in which this was concluded wit- 
nessed also the subjugation of the Sabines, who hod 
been so long the faithful allies of Rome, and now 
appear, for the first time after a long interval, in 
arms : they were admitted to the Roman franchise. 
(Liv, Epit. xi.j Veil. Pat i. 14.) The short in- 
terval which elapsed before hostilities were generally 
renewed, afforded an opportunity for the subjugation 
of the Galli Senones, whose territory was wasted 
with fire and sword by the consul Dolabella, in 283; 
and the Roman colony of Sena (Sena Gallica) esta- 
blished there, to secure their permanent submission. 
Already in b. o. 282, the war was renewed both 
with the Etruscans and the Samnites; but this 
Fourth Samnite War, as it is often called, vm toon 
merged in one of a more extensive character. The 
Samnites were at first assisted by the Lucanians 
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^>d PinttflYf, th« Utter of wtan now earn? for the E*t tMr'wcre itlll socutaqUy angt^ad in «a isglo- 
fin( time in Roman history (Lhr. EpU, xii.); but dr- rious, bat arduous, struggle with the Llgurfans, on 
anoattneos aeon arose which led the Homans to de- fchdf own immediate frontons* Strabo observes, that 
dare war against the Threntines; and these called in it coet them eighty years of war to secure the coast- 
the asHf**"** «f Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. The war line of Liguria for the epaoe of* 12 stadia in width 
with theft monarch (the first m which the Romans (hr. p. 203); % statement nearly correct, for the first 
were engaged whh any non-Italian enemy) was at triumph over the Ligurians was celebrated in n. o. 
the same time decisive of the fate of the Italian 236, and the last in n. c. 166. Even after this last 
peninsula. It was, indeed, the last straggle of the period it appears to have been a long time before 
nations Of Southern Italy' against the power of the people were finally reduced to a state of tran- 
Bome: on the side of Pyrrhus were ranged, besides quillity, and lapsed into the condition of ordinary 
the Tarenttoes and their mercenaries, the Sammies, Roman subjects. 

Lncaakna, and Brattians; while the Latins, Gam- 2. Italy under tke Romani. ~ It would ha a 
pantos, Sabines, Umbrians, Vdsctos, Marrucini, great mihtake to suppose that the Several nationa 
Peligni, and Frentani, axe enumerated among the of Italy, from the periods at which they successively 
troops which swelled the ranks of the Romans, yielded to the Roman arms and acknowledged the 
(Dionys. sl Fr. Didot) Hence, the final defeat of supremacy of the Republic, became her subjects, fa 
Pyrrhus near Beneventum (b. c. 275) was speedily the strict sense of the word, or were reduced undo* 
followed by the complete subjugation of Italy. Ta- any uniform system of administration. The nga- 
rentum fell into the hands of the Romans in b. o. tioos of every people, and often even of every city, 
272, and, in the same year, the consuls Sp. Garvilius with the supreme head, were regulated by special 
and Papirius Cursor celebrated the last of the many agreements or decrees, arising out of the cuvnm- 
Roman triumphs over the Sunnites, as wril as tbs atones of their conquest or submission. How various 
Lucanians and Bruttians. Few particulars have *JA different these relations were, is sufficiently seen 
been transmitted to us of the petty wars which fed- by the instances of the Latins, the Campanians, and 
lowed, and served to complete the conquest of the the Hermcans, as given in detail by Livy (viii. II 
peninsula. The Picentee, who were throughout the — 14, in. 43). From the fees of the second decade 
Samnite wan on friendly terms with Rome, now of that author, we an unfortunately deprived of all 
appear for the first time as enemies; but they were similar details in regard to the other nations of 
defeated and reduced to submission in b. a 268. Italy; and hence our information ss to the relations 
The subjection of the Saltotines followed, b. c. established between them and Rome in the third 
266, and the same year records the conquest of the centuiy b. a, and which continued, with little 
Sarainates, probably including the other mountain alteration, till the outbreak of the Social War, n. c. 
tribes of the Umbrians. A revolt of the Vohuntos, 90, is unfortunately very imperfect. We may, how- 
in the following year (b. c. 265), apparently arising ever, dearly distinguish two principal classes into 
out of dvil dissensions, gave occasion to the last of which llie Italians were then divided ; those who 
these petty wan, and earned for that people the possessed the rights of Roman citizens, and were 
credit of being the last of the Italians that sub- thus incorporated into the Roman state, and those 
mitted to the Roman power. (Floras, i. 21.) who still retained their separate national existence 

It was not till lung after that the nations of as dependent allies, rather than subjects properly so 
Northern Italy shared the same fate. Cisalpine called. The first class comprised all those com- 
Ganl and Liguria were still regarded as foreign inanities which had received, whether as nations or 
provinces; and, with the exception of the Senones, separate dtiea, the gift of the Roman franchise; a 
whose territory had been already reduced, none of right sometimes conferred as a boon, but often also 
the Gaulish nations had been assailed in their own imposed as a penalty, with a new to break np more 
abodes. In b. c. 232 the distribution of the “ Gal- effectually the national spirit and organisation, and 
liens ager” (the territory of the Senones) became bring the people into closer dependence upon the 
the occasion of a great and formidable war, which, supreme authority. In these cases the citizenship 
however, ultimately ended in the victory of the was conferred without the right of suffrage; but in 
Romans, who immediately proceeded to plant the most, and perhaps in all such instances, the latter 
two colonies of Placentia and Cremona in the ter- privilege was ultimately conceded. Thus we find 
ritory of the Gauls, ». o. 213. The history of the Sabines, who in b. c. 290 obtained only the 
thia war, as well as of those which followed, is “ oivitas sine suffragio,” admitted in b. c. 268 to 
fully related under Gallia Cisalpina. It may the full enjoyment of the franchise (Veil. Pat L 
here suffice to mention, that the final conquest of 14): the same was the case also, though at a much 
the Boii, In b. c. 191, completed the subjection of longer interval, with Formiae, Fundi, and Arpinum, 
Gaul, south of the Pudus; and that of 'the Trans- which did not receive the right of suffrage till b. c. 
pedane Gauls appears to have been accomplished 188 (Liv. viii. 41, x. 1, xxxviii. 36), though they 
Boon after, though there is some uncertainty as to had borne the title of Roman citizens for more than 
the exact period. * The Venetians had generally a centuiy. To the same class belonged those of the 
been the allies of the Romans during these contests Roman colonies which were called 44 colonise civium 
with the Gauls, and appear to have passed gradually Romanorum,” and which, though less numerous and 
and quietly from the condition of independent allies powerful than the Latin colonies, were scattered 
J® t* • dependents, and ultimately of subjects, through all parts of Italy, and inoluded some wealthy 
The Istrtos, on the contrary, were reduced by force and important towns. (A list of them is given by 
of arms, and submitted in b. c. 177. The last Madvig , de Coloniie, pp. 295— 303, and by Marquardt, 
peopto of Italy that fell under the yoke of Rome Hamdb. dor RSmuchm AUert'kumer , vol. iii. pt i. 
were the Ligurians. This hardy race of xnoun- p. 18.) 

tsineera was not subdued till after a long aeries of To the second class, the a Socii " or 11 Civitates 
campaigns ! and, while the Roman arms were over- Foederatae,” which, down to the period of the Social 
throwing the Macedonian and Syrian empires in the War, included by far the hugest part of the Italian 
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people, belonged ell those nations that had submitted 
to Bade ujrS any other terms than those of dtisen- 
Obfo; and the treaties (feeders), which detennined 
their relations to the central power, included almost 
every variety, from a condition of nominal .equality 
and independence (aeonnm foedus), to one of the 
most complete subjection. Thus we find Heracles 
in Lncania, Neapolu in Campania, and the Camertes 
in Umbria, noticed as possessing particularly favour- 
able treaties (Cic. pro Both. 8, SO, 22); and even 
some of the cities of Latium itself; which had not 
received the Roman ci vitae, continued to maintain 
this nominal independence long after they had be- 
come virtually subject to the power of Borne. Thus, 
even in the days of Polybius, a Boman citizen might 
retire into exile at Tibur or Praeneste (Pol vi. 14; 
Liv. xliii. 2), and the poor and decayed town of 
Lauren tom wont through the form of annually 
renewing its treaty with Borne down to the close of 
the Republic, (liv. viiL 11.) Nor was this in- 
dependence merely nominal : though politically de- 
pendent upon Borne, and compelled to follow her lead 
m their external relations, and to furnish their con- 
tingent of troops for the wan, of which the dominant 
republic alone reaped the benefit, many of the cities 
of Italy continued to enjoy the absolute control of 
their own affairs and internal regulations; the troops 
which they were bound by their treaty to furnish 
were not enrolled with the legions, but fought under 
their own standards as auxiliaries ; they retained 
their own laws as well as courts of judicature, and, 
even when the Lex Julia conferred upon all the 
Italian allies the privileges of the Roman civitas, it 
ms necessary that each city should adopt it by an 
set of its own. (Cic. pro Both. 8.) Nearly in the 
same position wifh the dependent allies, however 
different in their origin, were the so-called “ Colonise 
Latinae;” that is, Roman colonies which did not 
enjoy the rights of Boman citizenship, bnt stood in 
the same relation to the Boman state that the cities 


of the Latin League had formerly done. The name 
was, doubtless, derived from a period when these 
colonies were actually sent out in common by the 
Romans and Latins; bnt settlements on similar 
terms continued to be founded by the Romans alone, 
long after the extinction of the Latin League; and, 
before the Social War, the Latin colonies included 
many of the most flourishing and important towns 
of Italy. (For a list of them, with the dates of 
their foundation, see Madvig, de Colonns , L c. \ 
Mommsen, BomUcho Mimz-Weem, pp. 230 — 234; 
and Marquardt, L c . p. 33.) These eolonies are 
? ustfy regarded by Livy as one of the main supports 
of the Republic daring the Second Punic War (Liv. 
xxvii. 9, 10), and, doubtless, proved one of the most 
effectual means of consolidating the Roman dominion 
hi Italy. After the dissolution of the Latin League, 
b. o. 338, these Latin colonies (with the few cities 
of Latium that, like Tibur and Praeneste, still re- 
tained their separate oganisstion) formed the “no- 
tnen Latinum, or body of the Latins. The dose 
connection of these with the allies explains the fre- 
quent recurrence of the phrase “socii et nomen 
Latinum” throughout the later books of Livy, and 
in other authors in reference to the same period. 

A great and general change in the relations pre- 
viously subsisting between the Italian states and 
Borne was introduced by the Social W r ar (b. c. 90 — 
89), and the settlement which took place in conse- 
quence of it. Great as were the dangers with which 
Borne was threatened by the formidable coalition of 
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those who had so long been her bravest defendant 
they would have been still more alarming had the 
whole Italian people part in it. But the allies 
who th«Q rose in arms against Rome were almost 
exdusively the ^>»iHana and their kindred races. 
The Etruscans and Umbrians stood jdoof, while the 
Sabines, Latins, Volscbms, and other tribes who had 
already received the Roman franchise, supported the 
Bepumio, and fomished the materials of her armies. 
Bnt the senate hastened to secure those who were 
wavering, as well as to disarm a portion at least of 
the openly disaffected, by the gift of the 'Roman 
franchise, including the full privileges of citizens: 
and this was subsequently extended to every one of 
the allies in succession as they submitted. There 
is some uncertainty as to the precise stops by which 
this was effected, but the Lex Julia, pawed in the 
year 90 b.o., appears to have conferred the franchise 
upon the Latins (the “ nomen Latinum,” as above 
defined) and all the *lih» who were willing to accept 
the boon. The Lex Plantia Papina, passed the 
following year, b. a 89, completed the arrangement 
thus begun. (Cic. pro Bath. 8, pro Arch, 4 ; A. 
Gell. iv. 4 ; Appum, B. C.L 49 ; Veil. Pat. it 16.) 

By the change thus effected the distinction be- 
tween the Latins and the allies, as well as between 
those two classes and the Roman citizens, was entirely 
done away with ; and the Latin colonies lapsed into 
the condition of ordinary mmidpia, At the same 
time that all the free inhabitants of Italy, as the 
term was then understood (i. e. Italy S. of the Macra 
and Rubicon), thus received the full rights of Boman 
citizens, the same boon was granted to the inhabit- 
ants of Gallia Cispadana, while the Tnnapadani 
appear to have been at the same time raised to the 
condition end privileges of Latins, that is to say, 
were placed on the same footing as if all their towns 
had been Latin colonies. (Ascon. th Pison. p. 3, ed. 
Orell. ; Savigny, Vermiechte Schriftm, vol iii. pp. 
290 — 308 ; Marquardt, Handb. vol. iii. pt. Lp.48.) 
This peculiar arrangement, by which the Jus Latii 
was revived at the very time that it became naturally 
extinct in the rest of Italy, is more folly explained 
under Gallia Cjbalpiba. In b. c. 49, after the 
outbreak of the Civil War, Caesar bestowed the full 
franchise upon the Tmnspsdani also (Dion Cass, 
xli. 36); and from this time all the free inhabitants 
of Italy became united under one common class as 

citjgpnfl of Homo , 

The Italians thus admitted to the franchise were 
all ultimately enrolled in the thirty-five Roman 
tribes. The principle on which this was done we 
know not ; but we learn that each municipiam, and 
sometimes even a larger district, was assigned to a 
particular tribe : so that every citizen of Arpinnm, 
for instance, wonld belong to the Cornelian tribe, of 
Beneveotnm to the Stellatine, of Brixia to the Fa- 
bian, of Ticixium to the Papum, and so on.* Bat in 
so doing, all regard to that geographical distribution 
of the tribes which was undoubtedly kept in view 
in their first institution was necessarily lost ; and 
we have not sufficient materials for attempting to 
determine how the distribution was made. A know- 
ledge of it must, however, have been of essential 
importance so long as the Republic continued ; and 


* This did not, however, interfere with the per- 
sonal right, where this previously existed, so that a 
Roman citizen already belonging to another tribe, 
who settled himself in any municipium. retained his 


own tribe. 
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in ibis sense we find Cicero alluding to “ Italia tri- the opulent wutering-plabe <rf Raise always remained, 
butim dworipte ” as a matter of interest to the can- in a municipal sense, a mere dependency of Comae 
didst* for public offices. (Q. Cic. de Petit. Cone. 8 .) The distinction between odonina and>municipia, 
3 . Italy under the Roman Umpire. — No material which had been of great importance under the Bo* 
change was introduced Into the political condition of man republic, lost its real significance, whop the 
Italy by the eiffiblishment of the imperial authority citiaens of both alike poeeeeaed the Roman franchise, 
at Borne ; tlia constitution and regulations that cat* But the title of colonia was still retained by these 
fotbd before the end of the Bepnblio continued, with towns which had received fresh oologies towards the 
only a few modifications, in foil force. The most close of the Republic wider Caesar** the Trhun- 
important of these was the system of municipal or- virate, as well as under the Empire. It mean to 
ganisation, which pervaded every part of the country, have been regarded as an honorary distinction, and 
and which was directly derived from the days of as giving a special claim upon the favour and pre- 
Italian freedom, when eveiy town had really pos- taction of the founder and his descendants ; though 
seised an independent government Italy, as it it conferred no real political superiority. (GdL 
existed under the Romans, may be still regarded as xvt 13.) On the other hand, the Preefecturac—ra 
an aggregate of individual communities, though these name also derived from the early npubllean period— 
had lost all pretensions to national independence, w ere distinguished from the colonies end munkrijpia 
and retained only their separate municipal existence, by the circumstance that the juridical Amotions w fe * 
Every municitfium had its own internal organisation, there exorcised by a Pnefectua, an officer sent direct 
presenting very nearly a miniature copy of that of from Roma, instead of by tha Duumviri or Qua- 
tke Roman republic. It had its senate or council, tuorviri (whose legal title was Ilmri or Illlmri 
the members of which were called Decuriones, and Juri dictmdo) elected by the municipality. But ae 
the council itself Ordo Decurionum, or often simply thme distinctions wen comparatively unimportant, 
Ordo ; its popular assemblies, which, however, soon JKname of M municipia” is not unfrsquentiy applied 
fell into disuse under the Empire ; and its local in a generic sense, so as to include all towns which 
magistrates, of whom the principal were the Duum- had a local self-government. “ Oppida” is sometimes 
viri, or sometimes Quatuorviri, answering to the Bo- employed with the same meaning. Pliny, however, 
man and praetors t the Quinquennales, with generally uses “ oppida" as equivalent to u muni- 

functions analogous to those of the censors ; the cipia,” but exclusive at colonies : thus, in describing 
Aediles and Q uaesto rs, ring duties nearly cone- the eighth region, he says, “ Colotnae Bononia, 
sponded with those of the same magistrates at Borne. BdxOlam, UiuuLetc. .... Oppida Caesena, 
These different magistrates were annually elected, at Cistern, Forum Clodi, etc.” (hi. 15. a. 00 , et 
first by the popular assembly, subsequently by the pasrim). It is i m p or ta nt to obaerve that, in all 
Senate or Decurions : the members of the latter body such passages, the fist of 44 oppida M is certainly meant 
held their offices for life. Nor was this municipal to include only municipal towns ; and the lists 
government confined to the town in which it was thus given by Pliny, though disfigured by corruption 
resident : every such Municipium possessed a tern- and carelessness, were probably in the first instance 
tory or Ager, of which it was as it were the capital, derived from official sources. Hence the marked 
and over which it exercised the same municipal agreement which may be traced between them and 
juiisdiction as within its own walls. This district the li*ts given in the Liber Coloniarum, which, not- 
ot course varied much .in extent, but in many in- withstanding the corruptions it has suffered, is un- 
stances comprised a very considerable territory, in- questionably based upon good materials. (Concerning 
eluding many smaller towns and villages, all which the municipal institutions of Italy, see havigny, 
were dependent, for municipal purposes, upon the Vermiechte Schriftim, voL iii. pp. 279—412, and 
central and chief town. Thus we are told by Pliny, Qtech. dee Pom. Reekie, vol. L ; Marquardt, Handb. 
that many of the tribes that inhabited the Alpine d. Pom. Altertkumer , vol. iii. pt i. pp. 44 — 55 ; 
valleys bordering on the plains of Gallia Cisalpma, Hoeck, Rom Geechichte, book 5, chap. 3 ; and the 
were by the Lex Pompeia assigned to certain neigh- article Gallia Cisalpxna.) 
bouring municipia {Lege Pompeia attribute muni- The municipal organisation of Italy, and the ter- 
cipiie, Plin. iii. 20 . s. 24), that is to say, they ritorial distribution connected with it, lasted throngh- 
were included in their territory, and subjected to out the Roman empire, though there was always a 
their jurisdiction. Again, we know that the tern- strong tendency on the part of the central authority 
tones of Cremona and Mantua adjoined one another, and its officers to encroach upon the municipal 
though the cities were at a considerable distance, powers : and in one important point, that of their 
In like manner, the territory of Beneventum com- legal jurisdiction, those powers were materially dr- 
prised a large pvt of the land of the Hirpini. It is cumscribed. But the municipal constitution itself 
this point which gives a great importance to the naturally acquired increased importance as the cen- 
distinction between municipal towns and those which tral power became feeble and disorganised : it sur- 
were not so ; that the former were not only them- vived the fell of the Western Empire, and continued 
selves more important places, but were, in feet, the to subsist under the Gothic and Lombard conquerors, 
capitals of districts, into which the whole country until the cities of Italy gradually assumed a position 
was divided. The villages and minor towns in- of independence, and the municipal constitutions 
eluded within these districts were distinguished by which had existed under the Roman empire, became 
theierms “ fora, conciliabula, vici, caatella,” and were the foundation of the free republics of the middle 
dependent upon the chief town, though sometimes ages. (Savigny, Geech. dm Pbmiechm Reekie tm 
possessing a^ subordinate and imperfect local organi- Mittd Alter , vol. i ) 

nation of their own. In some cases it even happened The ecclesiastical arrangements introduced after 
that, from local circumstances, one of these snbordi- the establishment of Christianity in the Roman em- 
nate places would rise to a condition of wealth and pire, appear to have stood in close connection with 
prosperity far surpassing those of the municipium, on the municipal limits. Almost every town which was 
which it nevertheless continued dependent. Thus, then a flourishing municipium became the see of a 
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4 jnsItitoZ owl dddtohto Division a 
to J&nm* £*|pfr*— It if not till the reign of 
Augusta that aiqr division of Half for adminis- 
trative purposes omm, and the mason is obvious. 
8a tog a the different nations of Italy preserved 
the of independence, which they main- 

tained till the n*iod of the SocUl War, no uniform 
system of adnttnSstntta was possible. Sven after 
that period, when they were all merged in the 
condition of Roman dtisens, the municipal insti- 
tutions, which were still in full force, appear to have 
been regarded as sufficient for all purposes of in- 
ternal management; and the general objects of the 
State were confided to the ordinary Roman magis- 
trates, or to extraordinary officers appointed for 
partimriar purposes. 

the, ford division of Italy into eleven regions by 
Atifitons, appears to have been designed in the 
find instance merely to facilitate the arrangements 
of the census; but, as the taking of this wss closely 
oongled with the levying of taxes, the same di- 
visions were soon adopted for financial and other 
administrative purposes, and continued to be the 
bftsis of all subsequent arrangements. The divisions 
established fay Augustas, and which have fortunately 
been preserved to ua fay Pliny (the only author who 
mentions their institution), were as follows; — 

L The First Region comprised Latium (in the 
more a tt en d ed sense of that name, including the 
land of the Eenucaos and VolscUna), together with 
Campania, and the district of the Picentini. It 
thus extended from the month of the Tiber to that 
of the fiilarns : and the Anio formed its boundary 
on the N. 


IL The Second Region, which adjoined the pre- 
ceding on the SE., included Apulia, Calabria, and 
the land of the Hirpini, which was thus separated 
from the rest of Samnium. 

UL The Third Region contained Lucania and 
Brottfrun: it was boundod by the Silarus on the 
NW. and by the Bradanus on the NE. 

IV. The Fourth Region contained all Samnium, 
except the Hirpini, together with the Frentani, 
Marrucini, Mann, Peligni, Aequiculi, Vestini, and 
Sabini. It thus extended from the Anio to the 


frontiers of Picenum, and from the boundary of Um- 
bria on the N. to Apulia on the S. It was sepa- 
rated from the latter district fay the river Tifernus, 
and from Picenum by the Aternus. 

V. The Fifth Region was composed solely of the 
undent Picenum (including under that name the 
tendtory of Hadria and of the Praetutii), and ex- 
tended along the Adriatic from the mouth of the 
Aternus to that of the Aeais. 


* A glance at the list of bishoprics existing in 
any of tin provinces of Central Italy (Etruria, for 
instance, or Umbria), as compared with the names 
of tile towns enumerated by Pliny in the same dis- 
trict, will at once show the connection between the 
twa (Bingham’s Ecclesiastical Antiquities, book ix. 
ch*p.v. 
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Vi The Sixth Region conta in ed Umbria, to 
gather with the land N. of the Apennines. «“*• 
occupied by the Sermnlan Genie, and which ex- 
tended along the coast of the Adriatic from the 
Aorie to the Arimlnus. On the W. it waa cepe* 
rated from Etruria fay the Tiber, afcxffi the Eft bunk 
of which it extended as for aa Ooricuhun* 

VIL The Seventh Region oonsleted ofthe ancient 
Etruria, and preserved the ancient Emits ef that 
oountay: via. the Tiber on the E., the Apennines 
on the N., and the Tyrrhenian sea on the W. t 
from the mouth of the Tiber to that of the Macro. 

VIII. The Eighth Region, or Gallia Ciapadana, 
extended from the frontiers of Liguria war Pla- 
centia, to Ariminum on the Adriatic, and was 
bounded fay the Apennines on the 8., and fay the 
Padua on the N. 

IX. The Ninth Region comprised Liguria, ex- 
tending along the aea-coast from the Mama to the 
Varus, and inland as for as the Padua, which formed 
its northern boundary from the confluence of the 
Trabin to its sources in ML Vesnins. 

X. The Tenth Region was composed of Venetia, 
including the land of the Oami, with the addition 
of Istria, and a part of Gallia Oisalpina, previously 
occupied by the Cenomani, extending aa for W. as 
theAddua. 

XL The Eleventh Region comprised the re- 
| mainder of Gallia Trenspadana, or tie whole tract 
between the Alps and the Padua, from the sources 
of the latter river to its co nflu e n c e with the Addua. 

It is probable, both from the efleopfr of Pliny, and 
from the limited soope with which these divmions 
were first instituted, that the regions had origi- 
nally no distinctive names applied to them : bat 
these would be gradually adopted, as the division 
acquired increased political importance. No diffi- 
culty cook! arise, where the limits of the Region 
coincided (or nearly so) with those of a previously 
existing people, as in the cases of Etruria, Liguria, 
Picenum, foe. In other inatanees the name of a 
part was given to the whole : thus, the first region 
came to he called Regio Campaniae; and hence, in 
the Liber Coloniarum, the *' Civitatee Campaniae " 
include all Latinm also. [Caxpama.] The name 
of Regio Samnii or Samnium was in like manner 
given to the fourth region, though perhaps not till 
after the northern part of it had been separated from 
the rest under the name of Valeria. 

The division introduced by Augustus continued 
with but little alteration till the time of Con- 
stantine. The changes introduced by Hadrian and 
M. Aurelius regarded only the administration of 
justice in Italy generally (Spartian. fladr, 22 ; 
Capit. M. Ant. 11); but in this, as well as in 
various other regulations, there was a marked ap- 
proach to the assimilating the government of Italy 
to that of the provinces ; and the term 11 Consu- 
lar^, n applied to the judicial officers appointed by 
Hadrian merely to denote their dignity, soon came 
to be used as an official designation for the governor 
of a district, as *e find it in the Notitia. But the 
distinction between Italy and the provinces is still 
strongly marked by Ulpian, and it was not till the 
fourth century that the term “Provincia” came 
to be applied to the regions or districts of Italy 
(Mommsen, ad Lib. Col pp. 193, 194.) 

The changes introduced into the division* of 
Augustus, either before the time of Constantine or 
under that emperor, were the following i 1. The 
fourth region was divided into two, the southern 
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portion oontxfoing tomtom (to which the land of *8. Tusda et Umfcrfa. 
the Htrpini, faetaded by Aogurtas in the second A Ffeemun Soburbioriwa 
region, was reunited), together with the Frentani 7, Gampania. 

attlPaUgoi; while the land of the Sabine^ the Uanl, 8. Mia. 

aud thsVestinif ooostitntad a separate district, which 9. ApuHa et Calabria, 
bora the name of Valeria, from the great highway, la Lucani* et Bruttii. 
the Via Valeria, by Which it was traversed. 2. The . 11. Alpes Oottiee (Liguria)* 
portion of the sixth region which lay between the 12. Baetia Prims. * 

Apennines and the Adriatic (originally inhabited by 13. Baetia Secunda. 

the Gaols) was separated from Umbria properly so 14. Samniuzn. 

called, and distinguished by the name of Pioenum 15. Valeria. 

Axmonarium, while the true Pioenum was called, for 16. Sardinia, 

the sake of distinction, Pioenum Suburbiearium. 17. Corsica. 

3. The eighth region, or Gallia Ckpadana, was di- This list substantially agrees with that In the 
eided into two, of which the westernmost portion Libellua Proviuciarum (published by Gronorins, 
assumed the name of Akmilu, from the highroad of Lugd. Bat. 1739), a document of tile time of 
that name; an appellation which seems to have come Theodosius 1., as weU as with that given by FWntae 
into common use as early aa the time of Martial Diaoonus in Us geographical description of Italy 
(iiL 4, vi. 85): while the eastern portion, much the {Sift, Lang. 8. 14— -22), though he has added an 
smaller of the two, received that of Flamiria, though eighteenth province, to which he gives the name of 
the highroad of that name only extended to Ari- a Alpes Apenmm; ,> which can be no other than the 
minum, on the very frontier of this district. This aprtoern part of Etruria, or Tuscia Annonaria. Of 
new division seems to have been generally united mr seventeen provinces enumerated in the Notitia 
with Pioenum Annonarinm, though retaining its *®feht were placed under governors who bore the 
separate name. 4^ The Alpes Cottiae, a mountain title of Consulares, seven under Praesidea, and the 
district which in the time of Augustus had still two southernmost under Correctors, a title which 
retained its nominal independence, though inoor- appears to have been at one time common to them 
porated with the Roman empire by Nero, seems to all. 

have continued to form a separate district till the (For further details on the administrative divisions 
time of Constantine 1 , who united it with the ninth of Italy during the latter period of the Roman empire, 
region, the whole of which now came to be known see the Notitia JMgnitatum in Partitm Occidentit, 
as the Alpes Cottiae: while, still more strangely, Bona, 1840, with Rocking’s valuable commentary; 
the name of Liguria was transferred from this Mommsen, uber die Lib. Colon, in the Schrtylten 
region, to which it properly belonged, to the eleventh der Rdmischen Feldmesser, vol. ii. Berlin, 1932; 
region, or Gallia Transpadana; so that lute writers Marquardt, Sandb. der Mbnu Atierthdmer , voL iii. 
speak of Mediolanum as the capital of Liguria, pti. pp.55 — 71.) 

[Liguria.] 5. The only other change that re- The divisions thus established before the ckee of 
quires notice was the division of Etruria into two the Western Empire, were continued after its fall 
portions, called Tuecia Anncnaria and Tbfda Urbi- under the Gothic monarchy, and we find them fire- 
oaria. This, aa well as the similar distinction be- quentiy alluded to as subsisting under their old 
tween the two Picenums, had its origin in the ad- names in Casaiodorus and Procopius. ^ It was not 
ministrative arrangements introduced by Maximian, till the establishment of the Lombards in Italy that 
who, when he established the imperial residence at this division gave place to one wholly different, 
Milan, imposed upon the northern and adjoining which became the foundation of that which subsisted 
provinces the task of finding supplies (annunae) for in the middle ages. The Lombards divided the 
the imperial court and followere, while the other part of Italy in which they established their power, 
portions of Italy were charged with similar hardens including all the N M or what is now called Lorn- 
for the supply of Rome. (Mommsen, ad Lib . Col hardy , together with a part of Tuscany and Umbria, 
pp. 198 — 200.) Hence Trebellius Pollio, writing into a number of military fiefs or governments, under 
in the reign of Diocletian, after enumerating the the name of Duchies (Dueatns) : the Duchy of 
districts of Southern and Central Italy, comprises Friuli, Duchy of Verona, Duchy of Pavia, &c. Be- 
all that lay N. of Flatninia and Etruria under the sides those immediately subject to the Lombard kings, 
general appellation of 44 omnis annonaria ragio.” two of these were established further to the S., — the 
(Treb. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 24.) Duchy of SpdUto and Duchy of Benevento, which 

In addition to these changes, Constantine, in the enjoyed a semi-independent position : and the last 
general reorganisation of his empire, united to Italy of these was extended by successive conquests from 
the two provinces of Rhaetia (including Vindelicia), the Greek Empire, till it comprised almost the 
as well as the three great islands of Sicily, Sar- whole of the S. of Italy, or the modern kingdom of 
dima, and Corsica. These last, together with all Naplef. The Greek emperors, ho* ever, still re- 
the central and southern provinces of Italy, were tained possession of the Exarchate of Ravenna, to- 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Vicarius Urbis getlier with the district called the Pentapolis, com- 
Komae, while all the northern practices were subject prising a considerable part of Ficenum, and what 
to the Vicarius Italiae. The minor arrangements was called the Duchy of Rome, including a part of 
seem to have frequently varied in detail, but the Etruria aud Umbria, as well as Latium. In the S. 
seventeen provinces into which the 44 Dioecesis also they always kept possession of some of the 
fuxrL- now divided, are thus enumerated in maritime places of Campania, Naples , Gaeta, and 
tfte Wotitia Dignitatem (ii. pp. 9, 10); — Salerno, as well as of a part of Calabria , and the 

1. Venetia. cities of Otranto and Gallipoli After the fall of 

2. Aemiha. the Lombard kingdom, in a.d. 774, though they 

3. Liguria (l e. Gallia Transpadana). had now last their possessions in the N., the Exar- 

4. I laminin et Picenum Anuonurium. chato and the Pentapolis, the Byzantine emperors 
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far a bog time extended their dominion over a non- 
■UtasMe put of the &, end wrested from the dukes 
of Beoevento the districts to which they gave the 
names of the CapUmakt and the Basdieoda (a part of 
the ancient Apulia and Lttcaoia), and of which they 
retained possession till the 11th century. It was 
then that a new enemy first appeared on the soene, 
and the Normans, under Robert Guiscard, completed 
the final expulsion of the Greek emperors from Italy. 
The capture of Bari in 1071, and of Salerno in 
1077, destroyed the last vestiges of the dominion 
that had been founded bv the generals of Justinian. 
(D’Anville, E'tatsforwis m Europe aprSt la Chute 
de FEmpire Bomam, 4to. Paris, 1771.) 

VI. Popuiaxiox of Italy ufdeb the 

B nmw a 

Theatataments transmitted to ns from antiquity 
concerning the amount of the population in different 
citiee and countries are for the most part of so vague 
a character and such uncertain authority as to be 
little worthy of consideration ; but we have two 
facta moorded in connection with that of Italy, 
which may lead us to form at least an approximate 
estimate of its numbers. The first of these data is 
the statement given by Polybius, as well as by 
several Roman writers on the authority of Fabius, 
and which there is every reason to believe based on 
authentic documents, of the total amount of the 
forces which the Romans and their, allies were able 
to oppose to the threatened invasion of the Gauls in 
B. c. 225. According to the detailed enumeration 
given by Polybius, the total number of men capable 
of bearing arms which appeared on the registers 
of the Romans and their allies, amounted to above 
700,000 foot and 70,000 horsemen. Pliny gives 
thorn at 700,000 foot and 80,000 horse; while 
Cttticpius and Orosius state the whole amount in 
round numbers at 800,000. (Pol. ii. 24; Plin. iii. 
20. s. 24; Eutrop. iii. 5; Ores. iv. 13.) It is 
evident, from the precise statements of Poly bins, that 
this was the total amount of the free population of 
military age (rh a6pvav v\rj Bos ruv hvvapivwv 
8»A a 0eurrdC 9U Ot and not that which could be 
actually brought into the field. If we estimate the 
proportion of these to the total free population as 
1 to 4, which appears to have been the ratio car- 
rently adopted in ancient times, we should obtain a 
total of 8,200,000 for the free population of the 
Italian peninsula, exclusive of the greater part of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and the whole of Liguria* : and 
mat if we adopt the proportion of 1 to 5, mare 
commonly nooimd in modern times, this would still 
give a total of only 4,000,000, an amount by no 
means very large, as the population of the same 
parts of Italy at the present day considerably ex- 
ceeds 9,000,000. (Serristoti, Statistics d Italia.) 
Of the amoqnt of the servile population we have 
no means of forming an estimate : but it was pro- 
bably not lags at this period of the Roman history; 
nod its subeequeiife rapid increase was contempo- 
raneous with the diminntkn of the free population. 
The complaints of the extent to which this had 

* The Genomani and Veneti were among the 
allies who sent assistance to the Romans on this 
occasion, bat their actual contingent of 20,000 men 
la all that is included in the estimate of Polybius. 
They did not, like the Italian allies, and doubtless 
could not, send registers of their total available 
resources. 


taken place as early as the time of the Giambi, and 
their lamentations over the depopulation of Italy 
(Plut 7’. Oracok. 8), would lead us to suppose that 
the number of free citizens bad greatly fallen off. 
If this was the case in b. c. 188, the 1 events of the 
next half oenfcury — the sanguinary struggle of the 
Social War, which swept off, according to Velleius 
Paterculus (ii. 15), more than 300,000 men in the 
vigour of their age, and the cruel devastation of 
Samnium and Etruria by Soils — were certainly not 
calculated to repair the deficiency. But, notwith- 
standing this, we find that the oenaus of b. c. 70, 
which included all the new citizens recently ad- 
mitted to the Roman franchise, and did not yet 
comprise any population out of Italy, nor even the 
Transpodane Gauls, gave a result of 910,000 Ro- 
man citizens (capita otvium); from which we may 
fairly infer a free population of at least 4,500,000. 
(Liv. Epit xcviiL ed. Jahn, compared with Phlegon, 
ap. Phot Bibl p. 84. ed. Bekker.) The rapid ex- 
tension of a Ruman population in Gallia Cispsdana, 
as well as Venetia and Liguria, had evidently more 
than compensated for the diminution in the central 
provinces of the peninsula. 

Of the populousness of Italy under the Empire, 
we have no data on which to found an estimate. 
But there are certainly no reasons to suppose that 
it ever exceeded the amount which it had attained 
under the Republic. Complaints of its depopu- 
lation, of the decay of flourishing towns, and tlie 
desolation of whole districts, are frequent in the 
writers of the Augustan age and the fiist century of 
the Christian era. We are told that Caesar in 
b. c. 46, already found a dreadful dimiuution of the 
population (Scu^v h\iywBponriar % Dion Caas. xliii. 
25); and the period of the Triumvirate must have 
tended greatly to aggravate the evil Augustus 
seems to have used every means to recruit the 
exhausted population : but that his efforts were but 
partially successful is evident from the picture 
which Strabo (writing in the rsigu of Tiberius) 
gives us of the state of decay and desolation to 
which the once populous provinces of Samnium, 
Apulia, and Lucania, were in his day reduced; while 
Livy confirms bis statement, in regard even to dis- 
tricts nearer Rome, such as the land of the Aequians 
and Volscians. (Strab. v. p. 249, vi. pp. 253, 
281 ; Liv. vi. 12.) Pliny, writing under Vespasian, 
speaks of the “ latifandia” as having been “the ruin 
of Italy;" and there seems no reason to suppose 
that this evil was afterwards checked iu any material 
degree. The splendour of many of the municipal 
towns, and especially the magnificent public build- 
ings with which they were adorned, Bs apt to convey 
a notion of wealth and opulence which it seems hard 
to combine with that of a declining population. But 
it mart be rem e m b e re d that these great works were 
in many, probably in most instances, erected by the 
munificence either of the emperors or of private in- 
dividuals ; and the vast wealth of a few nobles was 
so far from being the sign of general prosperity, that 
it was looked upon as one of the main causes of 
decay. Many of the towns and cities of Italy were, 
however, no doubt very flourishing and populous: 
but numerous testimonies of ancient writers seem to 
prove that this was flu from being the case with the 
country at large ; and it is certain that no ancient 
author lends any countenance to the notion enter- 
tained by some modern writers, of “ the incredible 
multitudes of people with which Italy abounded 
during the reigns of the B©man emperors” (Ad- 
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dbOD R&mar ki tm ffflfr). (See this question folly ana trustworthy guides; bu| they fail us exactly 
M wwmi and investigated by Zumpt fiber dm where we are the most in want of assistance* — in the 
Start der BevdUoermg 1m AUertknm 4ta Berlin, more remote and unfrequented parts of Italy, or 
Ig 4 l \ those districts which in the latter ages of the Em- 

Gallia Cisalpine, including Venetia and the part pire had fallen into a state of decay and desolation, 
of Liguria N. of the Apennines, seems to have been One of the most important aids to the determination 
by for the meet ffeaririiing and populous part of of ancient localities is unquestionably the preserva- 
Italy under the Roman empire. Its extraordinary turn of the ancient names, which have often been 
natural nsonroes had been brought into cultivation transmitted almost without change' to the present 
at a c o m p aratively late period, and were still unex- day; and even where the namr is now altered, wo 
hausted : nor had it suffered so much from the civil are 'often enabled by ecclesiastical records to trace 
wars which had given a fatal blow to the prosperity the ancient appellation down to the middle ages, 
of the met of Italy. It would appear also to have and prove both the fact and the origin of Haaltera- 
been comparatively free from the system of cnlti- tion. In numerous instances (such as Aletium, 
vation by slave labour which had proved so ruinous Sipontum, See.) an ancient church alone records the 
to the more southern regions. The younger Pliny, existence and preserves the name of the decayed 
indeed, mentions that his estate near Comnm, and all city. But two circumstances must guard us against 
those in its neighbourhood, were cultivated wholly by too hasty an inference from the mere evidence o: 
free labourers. (Plin. Ep. iii. 19.) In the latter name: the one, that it not infrequently happened, 
ages of the Empire, also, the establishment of the during the disturbed periods of the middle ages, 
imperial court at Mediolanum (which continued that the inhabitants of an ancient town would rai- 
from the time of Maximum to that of Hononus) grate to another site, whether for security or other 
must have given a fresh stimulus to the prosperity radons, and transfer their old name to thenr new 
of this favoured region. Bat when the Empire was jbode. Instances of this will be found in the cases 
no longer able to guard the barrier of the Alps of Adblunux, Aupiden a, Ac., and the most re- 
against the irruptions of barbarians, it was on markable of all in that of Capua. Another source 
Northern Italy that the first brunt of their devas- of occasional error is that the present appellations of 
tations naturally fell; and the numerous and opu- localities are sometimes derived from erroneous tra- 
lent cities in the plains of the Pudns were plundered ditions of the middle ages, or even from the misap- 
m succession by the Gotha, the Huns, and the plication of ancient names by local writers on the 
Lombards. first revival of foaming. 

One of the most important and trustworthy auxi- 
VIL Authorities. liaries in the determination of ancient names and 

Considering the celebrity of Italy, and the im- localities, that of inscriptions, unfortunately requires, 
portance which it enjoyed, not only under the Bo- in the case of Italy, to be received with much care 
mans but during the middle ages, and the facility and caution. The perverted ingenuity or misguided 
of access which has rendered it so favourite a resort patriotism of many of the earlier Italian antiquarians 
of travellers in modem times, it seems strango that frequently led them either to fabricate or interpolate 
mr knowledge of its ancient geography should be such documents, and this with so much skill and 
still very imperfect Yet it cannot be denied that show of learning, that many such fi< litmus or apo- 
this is the case. The first disadvantage under cryphal inscriptions have fonnd their way into the 
which we labour is, that our ancient authorities collections of Gruter, Muratori, and Orelli, and have 
themselves are far from being as copious or satis- been cited in succession by numerous modem writers, 
factory as might be expected. The account given Mommsen has conferred a great service upon the 
by Strabo; though marked by much of his usual student of Italian antiquities by subjecting ail 
good sense and judgment, is by no means sufficiently the recorded inscriptions belonging to the kingdom 
ample or detailed to meet all our requirements. He of Naples to a searching critical inquiry, and dis- 
had also comparatively little interest in, and was carding from his valuable collection ( Itueriptiane « 
probably himself but imperfectly Acquainted with, fogni Neapolitans Latina*, foL Lips. 1852) all 
the early history of Rome, and therefore did not those of dubious authenticity. It is much to to 
care to notice, or inquire after, places which had desired that the same task may to undertaken for 
figured in that history, bat were in his time sank those of the rest of Italy. 

into decay or oblivion. Mela dismisses the geo- The comparative geography of ancient and oro- 
graphy of Italy very hastily, as being too well known dem Italy had more or less engaged the attention of 
to require a detailed description (ii. 4. § 1): while scholan from the first revival of learning But of the 
Pliny, on the contrary, apologises for passing bnt general works on the subject, those before the time of 
lightly over so important and interesting a subject, Clavecins may be regarded more as objects of cu- 
on account of the impossibility of doing it justice riosity than as of much real use to the student 
(iii. 5. s. 6). His enumeration of the different Biondo Flavio (Blondus Flavius) is the earliest 
regions and the towns they contained la nevertheless writer who has left ns a complete and connected 
of the greatest value, and in all probability based view of Italian topography, itf hie Italia IUustraia 
upon authentic materials. Bat be almost wholly (first published in 1474, afterwards with his other 
neglects the physical geography, and enumerates the works at Basle, in 1531 and 1559): after him 
inland towns of each district in alphabetical order, oame Leandro Alberti, whose Deecriziom di tutta 
so that his mention of them gives us no assistance Italia (Venice, 1551) contains some valuable no 
in determining their position. Ptolemy’s lists of tices. Bnt the great work of Chtveritis (Italia 
names are far less authentic and trustworthy than Antiqaa t 2 voto. fol Lugd. Bat. 1624) altogether 
those of Pliny; and the positions which he professes superseded those which had preceded him, and 
to give are often but little to be depended on. The became the foundation of all subsequent inquiries. 
Itineraries afford valuable assistance, and perhaps Cluverius has not only brought together, with the 
there is no oountiy for which they are more useful moBt praiseworthy diligence, all the passages of 
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smAmh authors hearing! hji w M k iL but hs 
#m • g«6* Mt of XM^ 
mtfugtfae distanc andrirel^lJwramainetf 
Ittitobe w gra «t c d thtttbihaiB8l 
leftsiiMn detailed accounts of thee* rarekfatcf 
ani§uhy f which .have in manr oases since disap- 
peared, w hara ifct been visited by any more reoent 
traveller. Ldhas Holstenitis, the contemporary and 
friend of Clover, ark® had also visited in person 
nany of the more unfrequented distriets of Italy, 
has left ns, in his some on ttuvsriua (Adnotaliones 
oti Clmern ItaUamAntiguam, 8vo. fiomae, 1666), 
a valuable supplement to the Unger work, aa well as 

It i^rangiSbir how little we oaSfto thJreeearcbes 
of modem traveling in Italy. Not a single book of 
travels has ever appeared on that country which 
can be compered with those of Leake or Dodwell in 
Greece. Swinburne* Travels in the Two SiciUetm 
one of the best* and greatly superior to the more 
icoent works of Kami Cram on the same part of 
Italy (Torn* through the Southern Provinces of the 
Kingdom of Nagles, 4fco. Lond. 1821 ; Excursions 
inmAJmmdmd Northern Provinces of Naples 
8 vols. tvo. Lend. 1838). Eustace's well-known 
book (C h irie if Tour through Italy in 1802) is 
atafrt wholly worthlees m an antiquarian point of 
stew; for It Bee**'* Classical Tour, intended as a 
asst Of implement to the preceding, contains some 
Vlls#> notes from personal observation. Dennis's 
tusM work on Etruria (Cities and Cemeteries of 
ihe'JRtrmcani, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1848) contains a 
for more complete account of the antiquities and 
topography of that interesting district than we pos- 
sess concerning any other part of Italy. Sir W. 
GeH*i Topography of Rome and its Vicinity (2 vols. 
8 Vo. LttkL 1834 ; 2nd edit 1 voL 1846*), taken 
In conjunction with the more elaborate work of 
Nifaty on the same district (4 notin' deila Carta dei 
Diatoms di Roma, 3 vols. 8vo. Rome, 1849), aup- 
plies mnch valuable information, especially what is 
derived from the personal researches of the anther, 
but Is for from frufifling all that we require. The 
workofWbitphal entire same subject (Die Romitche 
Kampagns, 4 to. Berlin, 1829) is still mare imper- 
fect, though valuable for the care which the author 
bestowed on freeing out the direction and remains of 
the ancient toads throughout the district in ques- 
tion, Abakan's MiM Italian (8va Stuttgart, 
1848) Contains a good sketch of the physical geo- 
graphy of Central Italy, and much information con- 
cerning the antiquities of the different nations that 
v inl^lHtod it; but enters very little into the topo- 
graphy of the regions he describes. The publi- 
cations of the Institute Archeologico at Rome (first 
commenced in 1829, and continued down to the 
present tune), though directed more to archaeo- 
logical than topographical researches, still contain 
many valuable memoirs in illustration of the topo- 
graphy of certain districts, as well as the still ex- 
isiag remains in anefeut localities. 

The local works and histories of particular dis- 
trict and cities in Italy are innumerable. But 
very few of them will be found to be of any real 
service to the student of ancient geography. The 
earlier works of this description are with few ex- 
ceptions characterised by very imperfect scholarship, 
an almost total want of criticism, and a blind cre- 


* It is this edition which is always referred to in 

the present work. 
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UMr pari&ttr to ft. hM, <4? 

cfMdhMrtMvqttfer.' Bwa« thNtMlMtMi 

whiehtWr MfauEy mold mtvumWbttt 
be velubhr-eaeiru ooticM of hIm, faeeriytw e , 
and other remains of antiouitT.— ft mast fro often 
be received with oaution, if not with suapfokm. A 
striking eomeptiem to this general remark will be found 
in the treatise of Galatea, De Situ lapyghe (8v®, 
Basel, 1591 ; republished by Graevins In tire The- 
•auras AnRgmtatm ItaHae, vol lx. part v.) : 
those of Barrio on Calabria (tin modern province of 
the name) and Antonin! on Lncanis (Barries, de 
AntiqwUde et SUn Calabria*, fid. Rome* Hfh 
Antonini, La Luoania, 4to. Naples, 17411 though 
not without their merit are of for inferior varae.* 
The results of these local researches, and the eon* 
elutions of their authors, will be for the most pari 
found, in a condensed form, in the work ef the 
Abate Ramanelli (Aniioa Topogrqfia Istorica dot 
Regno di Napoli, 8 vela. 4to.Napfa*> 1615), which, 
notwithstanding the defects of imperfect scholarship 
and great want of critical sagacity, will still be 
found of the greatest service to the student for the 
part of Italy to which it relates. Cramer, in hie 
well-known work, has almost implicitly followed 
Romanelli, as for as the latter extends; aa for the 
rest of Italy he has done little more than abridge 
the work of Cluverius, with the corrections of his 
commentator Holstenius. Moimert, on the con- 
trary, appears to have eempoeed his Geographic 
von Italian without consulting any of the local 
writers at all, and consequently without that de- 
tailed acquaintance with the actual geography of 
the country which ie the indispensable foundation of 
all inquiries into its ancient topography. Rekhard’s 
work, which appears to enjoy rare reputation 
in Germany, is liable in a still greater degree to 
the same charge:* while that of Forbiger is a 
valuable index of references both to ancient and 
modem writers, but aspires to little more. Kra- 
mer's mooography of tiinLake Furious (Der Fu- 
ciner See, 4ta Berlin, 1889) may be mentioned as 
a perfect model of its kind, and stands unrivalled 
as a contribution to the geography of Italy. Nie- 
buhr's Lectures on the Geography of Italy (in his 
VortrSge tier AUe Under u. VdUoer-kuode, pp. 
318—576) contain many valuable and important 
views, especially of the physical geography in its 
connection* with the history of the inhabitants, and 
should be read by every student of antiquity, though 
by no means free from errors of detail. [E. H. B.] 

ITA'LICA ('IrdKuca, Streb. iii. p, 141; Ptol. it. 
4. § 18; 'IraKuHi, Appian, Hup. 38; Steph. B. 
«. v.), a Roman city, in the country of the Tur- 
detani, in Hispania Baetica, on the right bank of 
the Baetis, opposite Hisi-aus (Seville), from which 
it was distant only 6 M. P. to the NW. (/tin. Ant 
P* 613, comp. p. 432.) It was founded by Scipio 
Africqnus, on the site of the old Iberian town of 
Sancios, in the Second Punic War (b.o. 207), and 
peopled with his disabled veterans; whence ita name, 
“the Italian city." It had the rank ef a muni- 
cipium : it is mentioned more than once in the his- 
tory of the Civil Wars ; and it was the native place 
of the emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Tbeodueiua 
the Great, and, as some say, of the poet Silius 
Italicus. (See Diet of Greek and Rom. Biog . * v.) 

* Some severe, but well merited, strictures on 
this work are contained M in Niebuhzk Lectures on 
Roman History (vol. iii. p, xciv. 2d edit). 
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_J rf m Mjmkl age, bear 1 military 
MriM attMHt the fltefj afffoa origin, sod on 
__ J ffca ii th* title juua Avmmjk* The 
eft* fibsabbad under fee Goths, tad, for some time, 
safer the Mean, who preserved the old name, in the 
fo a i Thttb or Talon f hat, in consequence of a 
duage In the bed of the river, its inhabitants aban- 
4amdiL and migrated mSatille. Hence, in cun- 
tbndistinorian to the oil tiy which (although for more 
■iunfamf- see HufausI became thns its vir tual 
nnprmenr Italica received the name of Old Seville 
(SevU b m Fiqfi), under which name its rains still 
asilft naarthe wretched village of Son* Ponce, while 
the surrounding country ] retains the ancient name, 
foe omapoe rie fries. The chief object in the ruins 
is the amphitheatre, which was in goad preservation 
till 1774, “ when it wee need by the corporation of 
JSaoiOe for river dikes, and for making the road to 
BadajoeT (Ford.) Mr. Ford also states, that 14 on 
Deo. IS, 1799, a fine mosaic pavement was dis- 
covered, which a poor monk, named Jose Moscow, 
to his honour, enclosed with a wall, in order to save 
it from the usual fiats in Spain. Didot, in 1809, 
published for Laborde a splendid folio, with en- 
gravings and description. .... Now, this work is 
all that remains, for the soldiers of Soult converted 
the enclosure into a goat-pen.” The only other 
portion of the ruipe of Itriice to be seen above- 
ground consists of same vaulted brick tanks, called 
La Cam de foe Bqgee, which were the reservoirs of 
the aqueduct brought by Adrian from Ttgada, 7 
leagues distant. (Caea. B. C. ii. SO; BelL Alex. 53 ; 
GriL Nod AtL xv. IS ; Oroe. v. 98 ; Geog. Bav. ; 
Flores, Eep. 8, vol. xii. pp. 997, foil. ; Coins, ap. 
Florez, MeddeEsp. voL ii. p, 477; Mionnet, voL i. 
p. 17, SnppL voLL p.81; tfostini, p. 61; Eckhel, 
vol L p. 93 ; Ukert, vol ii. pt 1. p. 372 ; Ford, 
Handbook qf Spam, pp. 63, 64.) [P. S.1 

ITA'LICA. [Cobkinium.] 

ITANUM PR. riTAwua) 

ITANUS (Trover, Ptol |L 17. § 4; Steph. B.t 
Etk *Ird*«os), a town on the%. coast of Crete, near 
the promontory which bore the name of Itanum. 
(Plin. iv. 18.) In Coronelli’s map there is a place 
called Jtagnia, with a Paleokattrm in the neigh- 
bourhood, which is probably the site of llanos; the 
position of the headland must be looked for near 
Xaero fame (HSck, Kreta, vol i. p. 426), unless 
it be placed further N. aft Capo Salomon, in which 
otse the Grdndes islands would correspond with the 
Onisia and Lkucb of Pliny (L c.; comp. Jftic. Clou. 
Antiq. voL il p. 303). # 

According to Herodotus (iv. 151), the Theraeans, 
when founding Cyrene, were indebted for their 
knowledge of the Libyan coast to Corobins, a seller 
°f at Itanus. Some of the coins of this 

city present the type of a woman terminating in 
the tail of a fish. (Eckhel, voL ii. p. 314.) This 
iyP®* ^calling the figure of the Syrian goddess, 
coupled with the trade in purple, suggests a Phoe- 
nician origin. (£. b. J.] 
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ITHACA (Tftfar: JB0L find Tfeuefot 

Ithacensis and Ithacua; Tbidkt vulgarly; 

but this is merely an aitttattan, by a. simple meta- 
thesis of the two first letters, mm wife is 
known to be tha correct orthqgsepliy tyffce RW aa s 
themselves, and ‘is the name used by Ml edqaa t e A 
Greeks. Leake, Nortkerittkwae, ohajmsTii.) This 
island, so celebrated ae the scene of % fe# portisn 
of the Homeric poems, lies off The eoAfc eg Aear- 
nania, and is separated from Cephauenla by a 
channel about 3 or 4 miles wide. Its name is w 
by Eustathius (ad XL ii. 632) to have been derfvqti* 
from the eponymous hero Ithaca^ mentioned if OBJ 
xviii. 207. Btrabo (x 2) reckons the efrounkfc- 
rence of Ithaca at only 80 stadia: but this measure- 
ment is very short of the truth; its extreme length 
from north to south being about 17 miles, its great- 
est breadth about 4 miles, and its area neatly 45 sg. 
miles. The island may be described as a ridge 
of limestone rock, divided by the deep and wide 
Gaff qf Mob into two nearly ^equai parts, connected 
by a narrow isthmus not more than half-a-mile 
aoiarf and on winch stands the Paleooaetro of 
Amo (’Aerdt), traditionally known as the “ CastSe 
or Ulysses.” Ithaca everywhere ruse into nigged 
hills, of which the chief is the mountain of Anoge 
(’Ajuryg; Ital Anufl in tbe northern division, which 
is identified with the Naum* of Virgil (Am. ill. 
971) and tbs N^wror elroelfvMor of Homer (Od. 
ix. 21). Its forests have now disappeared; and this 
is, doubtless, the ream why rain and dew are not so 
common here in tbe present ae in Homer's age, and 
why tbe island no longer abounds in hogs fattened 
on acorns like those guarded by Enmaetts. In all other 
points, the poet’s descriptions (Od. iv. 603, seq., xiil. 
242, seq., ix. 27, seq.) exhibit a perfect picture of 
the island as it now appears, the general aspect being 
one of ruggednqes and sterility, rendered striking by 
the bold and broken outline of the mountains and 
ctiffis, indented by numerous harbours and creeks 
(Aj ftbes vdropfuu, Od. xiii. 193). The climate is 
healthy (kyafifc nouporptyos, Od. ix. 27). It may 
j here be observed, that the expressions applied to 
Ithaca, in Od. ix. 25, 26, have puzzled all the com- 
mentators ancient and modern: — 

cirri) 81 xficyiokJ} xarvaiprarrj civ dAl xcrroi 
rpbs ( tyor, a 1 84 fowvfic wpbs r* 4&idr ti. 

(Of. Nltzsch, ad foe.; also Od x. 196.) Strabo (x. 
2) gives perhaps the most satisfactory explanation: 
he supposes that by the epithet x®< the poet 
intended to express how Ithaca ties under, as it were, 
the neighboaring mountains of Acarnanis; while by 
that of waauaeprdni he meant to denote its position 
at the extremity of the group of islands formed by 
Zacynthus, Cephallenia, and the Echinades. For 
another explanation, see Wordsworth, Greece, Pic- 
torial, <fc., pp. 355. seq. 

Ithaca is now divided into four districts (B M, 
’Acrds, 'Avwyfi, ’E (wyrj, i. e. Peep Bay, Eagle's Cliff, 
Highland, Outlaid ) ; and, as natural causes are likely 
to produce in all ages similar effects, Leake (l c.) 
thinks it probable, from the peculiar conformation ot 
the island, that the four divisions of the present day 
nearly correspond with those noticed by Ileracleon, 
an author cited by Steplumus B. (s. v. KpoicfauQv). 
The name of one of these dbtricts is lost by a defect 
iu the text; the others were named Nefum, Crocy- 
leiuin, and Aegireus. The Aegilips of Homer (XL 
u. 633) is probably the same with Aegireus, and is 
placed by Lfake at the modem village of Anoge ; 
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while lie bj&oves the modem capital town of Bathf 
to occupy the rite of Crocyleia. (II l c.) It fa 
troe that Strabo (pp. 878, 483) places AegUips and 
Qrocykua in Leucaaj'but this appears inconsistent 
with Homer and other ancient authorities. (See 
*) 

Plutarch (Qwm& Orem. 48) and Stephanas B. 
(at. p.) state thgt the proper name of the ancient 
capital of Ithaca was Alcomeuae or Alaloomenae, 
mid that Ulysses bestowed this appellation upon it 
from bis baring been himself bom near Alalcomenae 
jn Boeotta. But this name Is not found in Homer; 
and a passage in Strabo tends to identify it with the 
ruins on the isthmus of A«t6s, where the fortress 
and royal residence of the Ithacan chieftains pro- 
bably stood, on account of the advantages of a posi- 
tion so easily accessible to the sea both on the 
eastern and western sides. It is argued by Leako 
(l o.) that the Homeric capital city was at PoUs , a 
little harbour on the NW. coast of the island, where 
some Hellenic remains may still be traced. For the 
poet (Od. iv. 844, seq.) represents the suitors as 
lying in wait for Telemaohus on his return from 
Peloponnesus at Asteris, “a small island in the 
channel between Ithaca and Samos (Cephalonia),” 
where the only island is that now called AaondAior, 
situated exactly opposite the entrance to Port Polis. 
The traditional name of Polis is alone a strong 
argument that the town, of which the remains are 
atffl risible there, was that which Scylax (in Acar- 
ntmi a), and still more especially Ptolemy (iii. 14), 
mentions as having borne the same name as the 
Island. It highly probable that h irdAis, or 

tee city, was amqng the Ithacans the most common 
designation of their chief town. And if the Homeric 
capital was at PoUs, it will follow that ML Neium, 
under which it stood (*I0cbci|r "tvovritov, Od. iii. 81 ), 
was the mountain of Exoge (ItaL Exoi% at the 
northern extremity of the island, ami tliat one of its 
summits was the Hermaean hill ('Eppeuos \6<pos, Od. 
xvi. 471) from which Eumaeus saw the ship of 
Telemachus entering the harbour. It becomes pro- 
bable, also, that the haibour Bhcithrum ('P ciOpov), 
which was “under Neium” but “apart from the 
city * (yo<r<f>i rroArjos, Od. i. 185), may be identified 
with either of the neighbouring bays of Afdles or 
Frikfa. Near the village of Exoge may be observed 


the substructions of an ancient building, probably n 
temple, with several steps and niches cut in the 
ruck. These remains are now called by the neigh- 
bouring peasants “ the School of Homei.” 

The Homeric “ Fountain of Arethusa " is identi- 
fied with a copious spring which rises at the foot of 
a cliff fronting the sen, near the SE. extremity of 
Ithaca. This cliff fa still called Korax (Kdpo£), 
and fa, doubtless, that alluded to at Od. xiil 407, 
eeq., xiv. 5, seq., xiv. 898. (See, especially on this 
point, Leake, l c. } and Mure, Tour in Greece, v j). i. 
> 67, seq.) 

The most remarkable natural feature of Ithaca 
is the Gulf of Mole, that inlet of the sea which 
Dearly divides the island into two portions; and 
Che most remarkable reHo of antiquity fa the so- 
called “Castle of Ulysses, n placed, aa bss been 
already intimated, cm the sides and summit of the 
steep hill of AHds, on the connecting isthmus. 
Here frtay be traced several lines of inclosure, testi- 
fying the highest antiquity in the rude structure of 
mareive stones which compose them. The position 
of several gates is distinctly marked; there are also 
traces of a tower and of two huge subterranean cis- 


terns. There can be little' doubt that this Is tluf 
spot to whibh Cicero (de OraL i. 44) alludes in* 
praising the patriotism of Ulyaaes — “ut Ithacan 
illam in aspenimfa saxfa tanquum nldulam afflxam 
sapientfaeimuB vir immortalltati anCepooereL" The 
name of Aitds, moreover, recalls the striking scene 
in Od. ii. 146, seq. At the base of this hm there 
have been discovered several ancient tombs, steal-' 
eh ml inscriptions, vases, rings, medals, &c. The 
coins of Ithaca usually bear the head of Ulysses, 
with the pileuti or conical cap, and the legend 
’l&uctfp; the reverse exhibiting a oock, an emblem 
of the hero’s vigilance, Athena, his tutelar deity , or 
other devices of like import. (See Eckhel.) 

The Homeric port of Phorcye (Od xiil. 845) % 
supposed to be represented by a email creek now 
called Dewia (probably because it w on the right of 
the entrance to the harbour of Baity), or by another 
creek now called Skkmos, both on the southern side 
of the GuffofMolo. (Leake, L c.) At a cave on 
the side of Mount Stephanos or Merovwfli, above 
this gulf, and at some short distance from the sea, is 
placed the 14 Grotto of the Nymplis,” in which the 
sleeping Ulysses was deposited by the Phoenicians 
who brought him from Scharia. (Od. xiil 116, 
seq.) Leake (l e.) considers this to be “ the only 
point in the island exactly corresponding to the poet’s 
data.” 

The modern capital of Ithaca extends in a narrow 
strip of white houses round the southern extremity 
of the horse-shoe port, or “ deep n (Bo 96), from which 
it derives its name, and which fa itself but an inlet of 
the Gulf of Molo, often mentioned already. After 
passing through similar vicissitudes to those of its 
neighbours, Ithaca fa now one of the seven Ionian 
Islands under the protectorate of Great Britain, and 
contains a population exceeding 10,000 souls, -—an 
industrious and prosperous community. It has been 
truly observed that there fa, perhaps, no spot in the 
world where the influence of classical associations is 
more lively or more pure; for Ithaca fa indebted for no 
part of its interest to the rival distinctions of modem 
annals, — so much as its name scarcely occurring in 
the page of any writer of historical ages, unless with 
reference to its poetical celebrity. Indeed, in a. d. 
1504, it was nearly, if not quite, uninhabited, having 
been depopulated by tbs incursions of Corsairs; and 
record fa still extant ef the privileges accorded by the 
Venetian gover nm ent to the settlers (probably from 
the neighbouring islands and from the mainland of 
Greece) by whom it was repeopled. (Leake, l c.* 
Bowen, Ithaca in 1850, p? 1.) 

It has been assumed throughout this article that 
the island still called Ithaca is identical with the 
Homeric Ithaca. Of that fact there fa ample testi- 
mony in its geographical position, os well as in ita 
internal features, when compared with the Odyssey. 
To every sceptic we may say, in the w« ids of Athena 
to Ulysses (Od. xiii. 344), — 

4 \X* fry f to* 8 el£u 9 l$dtms 8805 type* wtvoldvs. 
(The arguments on the sceptical side of the question 
have been collected by Volcker, Homer. , Geoffr. 46 
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ITHACESIAE INSULAE. 

—<74, tat they have ben soocesafally cqfitated by* 
Bflhle m LiUenstern, Udber daeBomerische Ithaca 
The tallest authorities on the sutypct of this article 
am (HO, ftOT# ogi Arttfydti* Ithaca, 
1807; Lew, Northern Greece, vol. ip. pp. 
84—55; Um Tokr in Greece, vol. i. pp. 88—81 ; 
Bowen, /ft** *• 1880, London, 1852.) [G. F. B.] 

* XTHAOE'SIAE INSULAE, is the name given by 
Pliny (8L 7. fc IS) to some email islets opposite to 1 
Vlbo on the W. coast of Brnttinm. These can be 
no other than some mete rock! (too small to be 
marked on ordinary maps) which lie just opposite 
to the remains of Bieona, in the Golfo di Sta. Eu- 
jWa, and on which some traces of undent build- 
ings (probably connected with that port) were still 
visiblem the days of Barrio. (Banins, de Situ Calabr . 
il. 18; Romanelli, vol. L p. 87). [E. H. B.1 

ITHO'ME CMfint Eth. ’Ife^njf, 'Itefu&s). 
1. A town of HUtiaeotia in Thessaly, described by 
Homer as the u rocky Ithcme 0 (T04p rj K\*fuuc6*<r<ra, 
II ii. 729), is placed by Strabo within a quadrangle 
formed by the four cities, Tricca, Metropolis, I*elin- 
naeum, and Gompbi. (Strab. ix. p. 437.) It pro- 
bably occupied the site of the castle which stands on 
the summit above the village of Fandri. Leake 
observed, near the north-western face of the castle, 
some remains of a very ancient Hellenic wall, consist- 
ing of a few large masses of stone, roughly hewn on 
the outside, but accurately joined to one another 
without cement. (Leake, Northern Greece , vol. iv. 
p. 510.) 

2. A mountain fortress in Messenia, where the 
Mcsseniafts long maintained themselves against the 
Spartane in the First Mesaenian War. It was after- 
wards the citadel of Messene, when this city waB 
founded by Epaminondas. For details, see Mks- 

BENE. 

ITHO'RIA (T 0wpla), a town in Aetolia, near the 
Arhelous, and a short distance south of Conope. It 
was situated at the entrance of a pass, and was 
strongly fortified both by nature and by art. It was 
taken by PJiilip V., and levelled to the ground, 
B. c. 219. (Pol. iv. 64.) 

I'TIUM PROMONTOTUUM, is placed by Ptolemy 
(ii.9.8 1 ) in Celtogalatia Belgica. After the mouths 
of the Seine, he mentions the outlet of the river Pliru- 
dis [Fmjdib], Icium ( v I*«ov fotpov), and then Ge- 
soriacum (ryooptcucbr dwiVciov), which is Boulogne . 
One of the old Latin versions of Ptolemy has Itium 
Promontorium, and others may have it too. He places 
Gesoriacum and Itium in the same latitude, and 
Itium due west of Gesoriacum. This is a great mis- 
take, for, Itium being Cap Grisnez, the relative po- 
sition of the two places is north and south, instead 
of east and west. There is no promontory on this 
I»art of the French coast north or south of Boulogne 
except Grimes, at which point the coast changes its 
directian from south to north, and runs in a general 
ENE. direction to Calais, Gravetinee, and Dun- 
Kerque. . It is therefore certain that there is a great 
mistake in Ptolemy, both in the direction of the coast 
and the relative position of Gesoriacum and Itium. 
Cap Grunes is a chalk cliff, the termination on the 
coast of the chalk hills which cross the department 
Coiois. The clialk cliffs extend a few 
miles on eadi ride of Cap Grimes, and are clearly 
seen from the English coast on a fine day. This 
cape is the nearest point of the French coast to the 
opposite coast of Kent fG LI 

1'TIUS PORTUS (t5 "Itiov, Strab. p. 199). 
When Caesar was preparing for his second British ex- 
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pedttion<B.c. 54), lie says (fl. G. v*8) that be or- 
dered his forces to meet at “Portus Itius, from Which 
port he had found that there was the meet conve- 
nient passage to Britannia,— about 30,000 passns.** 
In his first expedition, b. c. 55, he says that he 
marched, with all his forces, into the countiy «f the 
Morini, because Iho passage from that coast to Bri- 
tannia was the shortest (D, G. iv. 9J)"; but he tym 
not name the port from which h|saUe4|#Vi0 font 
expedition ; and this is an omission which a tti*n 
can easily understand who has formed a correct po- 
tion of the Commentaries. It seems a plain etjjndfoj 
rion, from Caesar's words (v. 2) that he sailed flrji 
the Itios on his first expedition ; for ha maidhed 
into the country of the Morini, in order to make the 
shortest passage (iv. 21) ; and he made a good pas- 
sage (jv. 23). In the fifth hook he gives the distant* 
from tbs Itios to the British coast, bnt not in the 
fourth book ; and we conclude that he ascertained" 
this distance in his first voyage. Drnmann {Gt- 
echichU Borne, vol iii. p. 294) thinks that the pas- 
sage in the fifth book rather proves that Caesar did 
not sri) from Itios on his first voyage. We must ao» 
cordpgly suppose that, having had a good passage 
awtne first voyage to Britannia, and back to the 
place from which he had sailed, he chose to try a 
different passage the second time, which passage he 
had learned (cognoverat) to be the most convenient 
(commodisrimum). Yet he landed at the same piece 
in Britannia in both bis voyages (v. 8) ; and he had 
ascertained (cognoverat) in the first voyage, as he 
says, that this was the best landing-place. So Dra- 
in ann, in his way, may prove, if he likes, that CaCsar 
did not land at the same place in both voyages. 

The name Itios gives some reason for supposing 
that Portus Itius was near the Promontorinm Itium; 
and the opinion now generally accepted is, that Portus 
Itius is Wiseaat or Witsand, a few miles east of Cap 
Grimes. The critics have fixed Portus Itius at va- 
rious places ; but hot one of these guesses, and they 
are all guesses, is worth notice, except the guess that 
Itius is Gesoriacum or Boulogne. But the name 
Gesoriacum is not Itius, which is one objection to 
the supposition. The only argument in favour of 
Boulogne is, that it was the usual place from which 
the Romans sailed for Britannia after the time of 
Claudius, and that it is in the country of the Mo- 
rini. Gesoriacum was the best spot that the Romans 
could choose for a regular place of embarkation, for 
it is adapted to be the site of a town and a fortified 
place, and has a small river. Accordingly it became 
the chief Homan position on this part of the French 
coast [Gesoriacum.] 

The distance of Portus Itius from the nearest port 
of Britannia, 30 M. P. f is too much. It seems to be 
a just conclusion, that Caesar estimated the distance 
from his own experience*, and therefore that he esti- 
mated it either to the cliffs about the South Foreland^ 
where he anchored, or to the place seven or eight 
miles (for the MSS. of Caesar vary here) further 
along the roast, where he landed. It is certain that 
he first approached the British roast under the high 
chalk cliffs between Folkestone and Wabner. It is 
a disputed point whether he went from his anchorage 
under the cliffs northwards to Deaf, or southward to 
Sandgate or Bgthe. This matter does not affect the 
position of Itius, and it is not discussed here ; but 
the writer maintains that Caesar landed on the beach 
at Deal. There are difficulties in this question, whfah 
the reader may examine by referring to the autho- 
rities mentioned at the end of this article. The pas- 
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to the fifth book (v.8), to which Caesar describes 
bit momi wyage, sbo^i very dearly where fea landed. 
Be tailed from Portna ltius, on hit sownd expedition, 
atsuaasfc,withawtodsbout$W.by W. ; about mid - 
nigbt the wind Mad him, ha could not kftty his 
ooutoe, sad, being earned too fer by the tide, at day* 
bleak, when be looked about him, he sew Britannia 
on hk left hand behind 1dm. Taking advantage of 
the change of the tide, he need hit oan to reach 
“ that part of the island where he had found in the 
previous summer that there wee the beat landing.” 
He kid been carried a few mites past the Cantium 
Pftpnotarittm, or North Foreland but not out of 
sight, and he ooold easily find his way to the beach 
at M. There ere many arguments to show that 
Leal was Oaesar’s landing-place, as it was for the 
Romans under the empire, who built near it the strong 
place of Rutupiaa ( Rtckborough ), on the Stour, near 


D’Auvilte makes out Caesar's distance of 30 M.P. 
thus. He reckons S3 or 34 M. P., at most, from 
Portna ltius to the English cliffs, and 8 miles 
from hie anchorage under the clifik to his landing- 
place make up 3a Perhaps Caesar means to 
estimate the whole distance that he Bailed to his land- 
ing place; and if this is so, his estimate of 44 about 
80 Roman miles' " is not fhr from the truth, and quite 
gs new as we can expect Strabo (p. 199) makes 
the distance 330 stadia, or only 800, according to a 
note of Eustathius on Dionysius Periegetra (v. 566), 
who either found 300 in his copy of Strabo, or made 
a mistake abodt the number; for he derived his in- 
formation about Caesar 1 * passage only from Strabo. 
It may be observed here that Strabo mentions two 
expeditious of Caesar, and only one port of embark- 
ation, the ltius. Hie understood Caesar in the same 
way as ail people will do who can draw a conclusion 
from premises. But even 300 stadia is too great a 
distance from Wissant to the British coast, if wS 
reckon 8 st%lia to the Roman mile ; but there is 
good reason, as D’Amrille says, far making 10 stadia 
to the mite hfere Pliny gives the distance from 
Boulogne to Britannia, that is, we must*sssume, to 
the usual landing place, Rutupiae, at 60 M.P., which 
is too much ; but it seems to be some evidence that 
he could not suppose Boulogne to be Caesar’s place of 
embar kation. 


Caesar mentions another port near ltius. He calls 
It the Ulterior Portna (iv. 33, 33, 28), or Superior, 
and it was 8 M.P. from ltius. We might assume 
from the term Ulterior, which has reference to ltius, 
that this port was further to the north and east than 
Bid; and this is proved by what he says of the 
wind. For the wind which carried him to Britannia 
on fail first expedition, his direct course being nearly 
north, prevented the ships at the Ulterior Portus from 
nonring to the place where Caesar embarked (iv. 23). 
The Ulterior, or Superior, Portus is between Wissant 
and Calais, and may be Sangatte. Calais is too far 
off When Caesar was returning from his first expe- 
dition (iv. 86, 4?) two transport ships could not 
make the same portae— the ltius and the Ulterior or 
Superior— that the rest of the ships did. but were 
named a little lower down (paulo infra), that is, 
farther south, which we know to be Caesar’s mean- 
ing by comparing this with another passage (iv. 
28). Caesar does not say that these two ships 
land at a “ ported, * as Ukert supposes (Caltim, 
p. 634), who makes a port unknown to Caesar, and 
gives it the name u Inferior.* 

Da Oaflge, Camden, and others, correctly took 


Portna ltius to be Witsand. Besides the mm- 
biases of name, Du Cange and Gibson have ehown 
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Ittui (tt’isttm 0. 3. Ilium Pr. (Cap Grisne a). S. Ge- 
ftoriacum. afterwards Bonooia (fluutogme). 4. Calais. 
&. Sandgate. f>. Port its Duhrls (ZWr). 7. Rutnptae 
(ftickborough). S. River Stour. 9. Cantium Pr. ( North 
Foreland). 10. Hagulbium (Hetmiaer). 


that of two middle age Latin Writers who mention 
the passage of Alfred, brother of St. Edward, into 
England, one calls Wissant Portus Icoius, and the 
other Portus Wluuiti. D’Anville conjectures that 
Wissant moans 41 white sand,** and accordingly the 
promontory Itiura would be the White, a very good 
name fer it But the word * white” and its various 
forms, is Teutonic, and not a Celtic word, eo fer as the 
writer knows ; and the word 44 ltius” existed in Cae- 
sar’s time on the coast of the Morini, a Celtic people, 
where we do not expect to see a Teutonic name. 

Wissant was known to the Romans, for there are 
traces of a road from it to Taruenna (Therouenne). 
It is no port now, and never was a port in the modern 
sense, but it was vciy well suited for Caesar to draw 
his ships up on the beech, as he did when he tended 
in England ; for Wissant is a wide, sheltered, sandy 
bay. Froissart speaks of Wissant as a large town 
in 1346. 

A great deal has been written about Caesar’s voy- 
ages. The first and the brat attempt to explain it, 
though it is not free from some mistakes, is l>r. Hal- 
ley's, of which an exposition is given in the Classical 
Museum, No. xiiL, by G. Long. D'Anviile, with his 
usual judgment, saw that ltius most be Wissant, but 
he supposed that Caesar landed at Byihe, south of 
Dover. Walckenaer (<Woy. des Gauks, vol. i. pp.448, 
452) has some remarks on ltius, which he takes to 
be Wissant ; and there are remarks on Portus ltius 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1846, by 
H. L. Long, Esq. Perhaps the latest examination of 
the matter is in G. Long's edition of Caesar, Note on 
Caesar’s British Expeditions, pp. 248—357. What 
the later German geographers and critics, Ukert and 
others, have said of those voyages is of no value at 
ail. £0. L.) 



ITO& 

1T0N or ITO'NUS (*Irs«sHom.;^rwm,Strab.), 
a town of Phthiotis in Thessaly, called by Homer 
“mother of flocks” (/* ii 696), was situated 60 
stadia from Ahte» nnff* fo® rimf Cnarius or Ooralius, 
(Strab. ix. p. 436.) 
the floSto be the Gaarios,aod 
p] ^ l\Qm hear the spot where the river issues 
from the mountains * ami as, in that csee, Ikon pos- 
sessed a portion of the pastoral highlands of Otlirys, 
the epitlfot " mother of fiodu ” to**" been 

wdl adapted to it (LeKke, Mr*«n» Grwoe. vol. 
It. pa. 368, 357.) IlM> bad • QldmtaA temple of 
Atl^S wbm worship, under the neme of the 
Itodu Athroa, tu cented by the Boeotmns, when 
they were expelled from TWy.Tnto the country 
named after them. (®nh. l o.| 8tej*. B. *. o.; 
Apollod. ii. 7. | 7.t Appolion. L 551, with SehoL; 
Cellim. Hymn, it Ctr. 74.; Pnne. 1. 13. § 3, di. 9. 
§ IS. ix. sTf 1, x. I- 9 10 5 *»•> 

ITO'NE (’Irdin)), n town in Lydin of onhfaowii 
site. (Dionye. For. 465 1 Storfi. B. 

ITUCCI (Plin. iii. 1. e. 8), or ITUCI (dome i 
lr«iC7i, Appian, J?«p. 66, 88), a dty in the W. of 
Hiapanis Baetica. Under the Banana, it wee a 
colonia immunit, with the surname ViatiisJuua, 
and it belonged to the conventus of Hwpalis. Its 
probable site, in the opinion of Ukert, wSs between 
Mixrtot and Etpqo* *»** Valemmla. QBuKt, 
ii. pt. 1. p. 369 ; Coins, op. Flow*, flfed da Etp . 
vol. iL p. 487; Mionnet, vol. L n. 18, SuppL vol. i. 
p. 82 ; Sestini, p. 63 ; Eckhel, vw. L ^ 94.) [P S.] 

ITUNA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (u. 3. 
§ 2) as an aestuary immediately to the north of the 
Moricambe aestuary •* Moreeaxibe Bap. This 
identifies it with the Solway Firth. [R. G. L.] 

ITURAEA ('Iroupaia), a district in the NE. of 
Palestine (Stmb. xri. p. 768 ; Plin. v. 19), which, 
with Trachonitis, belonged to the tetrarchy of Philip. 
(St Luke, iii. 1 ; comp. Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. § 1.) 
The namft is eo loosely applied by the ancient writers 
that it is difficult to fix its boundaries with precision, 
but it may be said roughly to be traversed by a line 
drawn from the Lake of Tiberias to Damascus. It 
was a mountainous district, and full of caverns 
(Stmb. la.): the inhabitants, a wild race (Cic.PAtf.ii. 
24), favoured by the natural features of the country, 
were in the habit of robbing the traders from Da- 
mascus (Stmb. xri. p. 756), and were famed as 
archers. (Vug. Georg, ii. 448 ; Lucan, vii, 230, 514.) 
At an early period it was occupied by the tribe of 
Jetur (1 Chron.y. 19 ; 'Irovpafa, LXX.), whose name 
is connected with that of Jetnr, a son of Ishmael. 
(1 Chron. i. 31.) The lturaeans — either the de- 
scendants of the original possessor, or, as is more 
probable, of new comers, who had occupied this 
district after the exile, and assumed the original name 
—were eventually subdued by king Aristobulus, b.c. 
100, who compelled them to be circumcised, and 
incorporated them in his dominion*. (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. II. § 3.) The mountain district was in the 
hands of Ptolemaeus, tetrarch of Chalcis (Strab. xri. 
p. 753); but when Pompeiua came into Syria, Ituraea 
wbb ceded to the Romans (Appian. Mithr. 106), 
though probably it retained a certain amount of 
independence under native vassal princes » M. An- 
tonins imposed a heavy tribute upon it (Appian, 
B. C. v. 7.) Finally, under Claudius, it became 
part of the province of Sytfa. (Tac. Afm. rii. 93; 
Dion Cass. lix. 19.) Thy district ELDjed&r, to the 
E. of Harmon (Dje&tf •ei^-ScAeOA), and lying W. of 
the ffadj road, which according to Burckhardt 
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(Traa. p. 266) now contains' only twenty inhabited 
villages, comprehended the whole or the greater 
part of ancient Ituraea. (Mfinter, 4* Bab. Itwmor ■. 
Havft. 1894 ; comp. Winer. Ba e Mrtarb u ck, e. t . ; 
Ritter, Erdbmde, vol xt. pt. £k pp. 854—35?, 
899.) . [E.B.J.J 4 

ITUKI6SA. [TnuiM.1 
1TTCA. [trows.] . 

1TTS, in Britain, mentioned hg ‘Ptolemy (iL 3* 
$ 1) as a river lying north of the Epidiarf ptetete®- 
tory ( Afotf of Cantgre), with the river Loog«* be- 
tween. As this latter omJLn^ Lmaha, the Itge m 
probably the Somdqf Shot, between the JmSty 
Skye and the mainland. In the Monuments m* 
Unnica we have Look Torridon, Look Jtnhi, gfceefl 

JUtyAEA [PALAssnsA.1 ^ ^ 

JUDAH. [PALABrnmuiil 
IVERHIA. [Ibbub.] 

IVERN1S Clamp*), mentioned by Ptolemy (iL 2. 
10) as one of the Mind towns of Ireland, the others 
RUgia, Laberus, anolher 

Of them, Dunum has been identified 
Bourn, and Maaalknm with Mallow, on tbn 
strength of the names. Laberus, on similar buttaa 
satisfactory ground, ■nKO-lmr in We ft Meath. 
lvernns Is identified by OOpnnor with Dam-Asson* 
on the Kaxmare river; but the grounds on which 
this has been done are unstated. fR. G. L.} 
IVIA or JUV1A* [Galeabcia.] 

JULIA C0KSTAHT1A. [Osaw.] 

JUUA FIDENT1A. [Uua.] 

JUUA JOZA (TevAte ’hKa), a rity on the ooesk 
of HispAuim Baetiem, between Gadas and Belon, 
oolonired by a population of Romans mixed with the 
removed inhabitants of the town of Zells, near Tingis, 
on the Libyan shore of the Straits. Thus far Strabo 
(iii. p. 140) : later writers speak of a place maned 
Juua Traxsducva, or simply Tbavsducta (T**- 
Aia Tpowdowrra, Ptol. IL 4. $ 6 ; Marcum. Hared 
p. 39 ; Geog. Bar.), E. of Mellaria; and (oina aire 
extant with the epigraph juua tbaducta (Flores, 
Med. da Etp. vol. ii p. 596, Etp. & vdx. pi 50; 
Mionnet, vd i, p. 26, SuppL voL L pp. 19, 45 ; 
Sestini, Med. Iep. p. 90 ; Num. Goth. ; Eckhri, 
vol. L pp. 29 — 311 Mela does not mention the 
place by either of these names ; but, after fpeaking 
of Carteia, he adds the following remarkable words: 
et quam trannect i ex Africa Pkoamcet habitant, 
atqea unde not tummt, Tingantara. (Mela, h. 6.) 
It cau hardly be doubted (bat all them statements 
refer to the same place ; nay, the very names are 
identical, Trantduota being only the Latin trans- 
lation of the word Joaa (from ny*, egrtttut at f) 
used by the Phoenician inhabitants to describe the 
origin of the city. Its rite must have been at or 
near Tatty*, in the middle of the European shore of 
the Straits, and on the S.-most point of the pen- 
insula. (Mjm. de l Acad, des Inter, p 103 ; Phdot. 
Tram. xxx. p. 919 ; MenteUe, Geog. Comp. Etp. 
Ana. p.229; Ukert, ii. 1. p. 344.) [P.&] 

JULIA LIBYCA. [Cmbtabx.] 

JULIA MYRT1L1S. [Mnsnua.] 

JULIA ROMULA. [HiSFAun] 

JULIA TRANSDUCTA. [Julia Joaa.] 
JULIA VICTBIX. [Tabbaoo.1 
JULIACUM, a town in Gallia Belgioa. In foe 
Antonins Itin. a road runs from Castollnm (Cattel) 
through Tongem to Jnliacnm, and thenoe to Co- 
lonia (Cologne). Jnliacnm is 16 leagues from Co- 
Anotiier road runs from ColaniA Tirana to 
u 3 
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t^aliacnm, tad from Jnfiaoiim through Ttberiacum 
to Cologne. On this toed also Juliacum is placed 
1*8 h&gum from Cologne, Juliacum is Juliers, or 
JMick, as the Germans call it, on the river .Moer\ on 
the carriage mod from Cologne to Aim-la*ChapeUe. 

The first part of the word seems to be the Roman 
name Juli-, which is rendered mare probable by 
finding between Jnliaonm and Colonia a place Ti- 
beriacom (Bercheim or Berghen). Acwn is a 
common ending of the names of towns in North 
Gallia. [G. L.] 

JULIANO'POLIS (*louAiarobroAts), a town in 
Lydia which is not mentioned until the time of 
Hieroclea (p. 670), according to whom it was situ- 
ated close to Maeonia, and must be looked for in 
the southern parts of Mount Tmolns, between Phila- 
delphia and Tralles. (Comp. Plin. v. 29.) [L. B] 
JULIAS. [Brthsaiba.] 

JULIO'BONA (’IouA.idtfova), a town in Gallia 
Belgica, is the city of the Caleti, or Caleitao as Pto- 
lemy writes the name (it 8. §5), who occupied the 
Pago de Caux. [Caletl] The place is LUlebone , 
on the little river Bolbec i, near the north bank of the 
Seine, between Havre and Camdebec , in the present 
department of Seine Inferieme. The ltins. show 
several roads from Juliobona; one to Rotomagus 
(Rouen), through Breviodurum; and another through 
Breviodnrum to Noviomagus ( Lirieux ), on the south 
side of the Seine. The road from Juliobona to the 
west terminated at Carocotinnm. [Carocotinum.] 
The place has the name Juliabona in the Latin 
middle age writings. It was a favourite residence 
of the dukes of Normandie, and William, named the 
Conqueror, had a castle here, where he often resided. 

The name Jiffiobona is one of many examples of 
a word formed by a Roman prefix (Julio) and a 
Celtic termination (Bona), like Augustobona, Julio- 
magus. The word Divona or Bibona [Divona] has 
the same termination. It appears from a middle age 
► Latin writer, cited by D'Anville (Notice, <fc., Julio- 
bona), that the place was then called Ulebona, from 
which the modem name LiUebonne has come by 
prefixing the article; as the river Ultis in the south 
of Fiance has become LOlt, and Lot. 

The name Juliobona, the traces of the old roads, 
and the remains discovered on the site of LiUebonne 
prove itdbo have been a Roman town. A Roman 
theatre, tombs, medals, and antiquities, have been 
discovered. [G. L.] 

JULIOBRI'GA (T ov?u6€ptya), the chief city of 
the Cantabri, in Hispania Tarraconensis, belonging 
to the conventus of Clunia, stood near the sources of 
the Ebro, on the eminence of Retortillo, 8. of Reg- 
Hoea. Five atones still mark the bounds which 
divided its territory from that of Legio IV. It had 
Its post, named Portua Victoria© Juliobrigensium, 
at SarUoma. (Plhu Hi. 3. s. 4, iv. 20* a. 84 ; Ptol. 
iL 6. $ 61 ; laser, op. Gruter, p. 364 \ Morales, 
AnRg. p. 68 ; Flore*, Eep, 8. vol vi. p.4W; Cantabr. 
p, 64 $ Ukert, vol.ii.pt 1. p.443.) [KB] 
JttUOMAGUS (’MAttforyos), a town of the 
Andecavi, in Gallia Lngdanensis, and their capital. 
(Ptfil. ii. 8. $ 6.) It hi named Jnlfaxnagu* in the 
Tkble, and marked as a capital. It is now Angero. 
[Aumsoavl] [G. L.] 

JULIOTOLIR [Gobdium and Tarsus.] 
JULKFPOLIS AEGYPTL Pfiny (vi. 98. s. 26) 
tlqttSSMMtigancient geographer* mentions this place 
jtriwngthe townsof Lower Aegypt. From the silence 
of hk p redsflsssqre, and from the name itself, we 
ktt^y reasonably infer its recent origin. According 
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to Pliny, Juliopolis stood about 20 : 
from Alexandreia, upon the banks of the canal which . 
connected that city with the Canopic arm of the 
Nile. Some geographers suppose Juliopoli* to have 
been no other than Nicopolis, or the City of Victory, 
founded by Augustus Caesar in b. o. 29 , partly to 
commemorate his reduction of Aegypt to a Roman 
province, and partly to punish the Alexandrians for 
their adherence to Cleopatra and M. Antemius. 
Mannert, on the contrary (x. L p. 626), believes 
Juliopohs to have been merely that suburb of Alex- 
andria whfoh Strabo (xvii. p. 796) calls Efousis. 
At this place the NileJboats, proceeding up the river, 
took in cargoes and passengers. [W. B. D.l 

IU'LIS. [Cbos.] 

JU'LIUM CAHNICUM QlotAiw Kdpw*o*,Ptol: 
Zvglio ), a town of the Carni, situated at the foot of 
the Julian Alps, which, from its name, would seem 
to have been a Roman colony founded either by 
Julius Caesar, or in his honour by Augustus. If 
Paulus Diaconus is correct in ascribing the foun- 
dation of Forum Julii to the dictator himself (P. 
Diac. Hut. Lang. ii. 14), there is little doubt that 
Julium Carnicum dates from the same period: but 
we have no account of its foundation. Ptolemy in 
one place distinctly describee it as in Noricum 
(viii. 7. § 4), in another more correctly as situated 
on the frontiers of Noricum and Italy (jiera^h tvs 
TroAlar tea* N apueov, ii. 13. § 4). But Pliny ex- 
pressly includes it in the territory of the Carni and 
the tenth region of Italy (“ Julieoses Carnorum,* iii. 
19. s. 23), and its position on the B side of the Alps 
clearly entitles it to be considered in Italy. Its 
position is correctly indicated by the Itinerary of 
Antoninus (p. 219), which places it 60 M. P., from 
Aquileia, on the road leading nearly due N. from 
that city over the Julian Alps. The first stage on 
this road, “ Ad Tricosimum,” still retains the name 
of Trigesimo, and the site of Julium Carnicum is 
marked by the village of Zuglio (where some Roman 
remains have been discovered), in a side valley open- 
ing into that of the TagUamemto, about 4 miles above 
To l mezzo. The pass from thence over the Monte 
di Sta. Croce into the valley of the Gail, now prac- 
ticable only for mules, follows the line of the ancient 
Roman road, given in the Itinerary, and therefore 
probably a frequented pass under the Romans 
[Alpes, p. 110, No. 7j: but the inscription on 
the faith of which the construction of this road has 
been ascribed to Julius Caesar is a palpable forgery. 
(Clover. Ital. p. 200.) [E. H. B.] 

JUNCAKIA, JUNCARIUS CAMPUS. [la- 

DIOKTK8.] 

JUNONIA INSULA. [Forttoatab Ins.] 

JURA. [Helvktii ; Gallia, p. 951.1 

JURCAE ("Ivpttai), mentioned by Herodotua 
(iv. 22) as lying contiguous to the Thyseagetae, 
who lay beyond the Budini, who lay beyond the 
Sauromatae of the Palus Moeotis and Lower Tan*!*. 
Their country was well-wooded. They were hunters, 
and had hones. This points to some portion of 
the lower Uralian range. They wen probably 
tribes of the Ugrien stock, akin to the present 
Afordmr to, Tthermm, Tshmathet, of ti^ka they 
were the most southern portion. The reason for 
for this lies in the probability of the befog a 
derivative from the root -hr- (as in Ukraine and 
C(mn-thia)mr border, or boundary, some form of 
which gave the Slavonic population their equivalent 
to the Germanic name Maroomanm — Jdotch- 
mm [R G, L.J 
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JUSTINIA'NA. .[Carthago : Hadrumetum.] 

JUSTINIA'NA 1*RIMA. [Scupi.] 

JUSTINIANOTOLI& 1. A city in Kpeirtts, 
formerly called HadrianopolU. [Hadriakopolis.] 

2. The later name of Hadrumetum in Africa. 
[HAnmnrenw-] 

JUTHUNGI (^lobOovyyoi), a German tribe 
dwelling* on the banks of the Danube. They are 
described by some ancient writers as a part of the 
Aletnanni (Amm. Marc. xvii. 6); but they belonged 
more probably to the Gothio race : even their name 
Mems to be only another form for Gothi or Gothones. 
(Ambros. Epist. 20.) Dexippus, from whom we 
learn most about their history, calls them a Scythian 
tribe, which, however, clearly means that they were 
Goths. 

In the reign of the emperor Aurelian the Jnthnngi 
invaded Italy, and, being defeated, they sned for 
peace, but were obliged to return without having 
effected theif purpose : afterwards they made prepa- 
rations for another invasion. (Dexip. pp. 11. 12, 18, 
19, 21, ed. Niebuhr and Bekker.) In these wars, 
however, they never appeared alone, but alwavs in 
conjunction, with others, either Alemannians, Nievi, 
or Goths. (See Eisensclnnidt, de Origin* Ostro- 
gothorum et Visigothorum , p. 26; Latham, Tacit. 
Germ., Epilog, p. cxili.) [L. S.] 

JUTTAH (’Info, LXX.). a town of Judah {Josh. 
xv. 55), appropriated to the priests ; according to 
Eusebius ( Onomast «. v. TrrTa*') it was 18 M. P. 
from Eleutheropolis. Reland (Pokiest. p. 870) 
supposes this to have been the residence of Zacliarias 
and Elizabeth, and the birthplace of John the 
Baptist, — the wdAir ’lovBa of Luke, L 39, being so 
written, by a corruption or from a softer pronun- 
ciation, instead of vAtos Touro. The modern Yvtta, 
on the site of the old town, in which there are said 
to be indications of old remains, preserves the ancient 
name. (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. ii. pp. 190, 195, 
628 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. xV. pt. i. pp. 638, 641 ; 
Winer, s. v .) [E. B. J.] 

JUVAVUM, JUVA'VLA, a town in the interior 
of Nericum, on the left bank of the river lvarus. 
It is the modem city of Salzburg , situated in 
an extensive and fertile valley, on the slope of a range 
of a high mountain. It is chiefly known from in- 
scriptions : one of which (Orelli, no. 496) describes 
the place as a colony planted by the emperor Hadrian ; 
but its genuineness is disputed. (Orelli, lnscript. 
vol. i. p. 138.) Juvavium was the head-quarters of 
the fifth cohort of the first legion {No tit Imper .) 
and the residence of the governor of the province. 
At an earlier period it seems to have been the resi- 
dence of the native kings of Noricuxn. In the second 
half of the fifth centuiy it was destroyed by the 
Heruli ; but was restored as early as the seventh 
cehtuiy, and still contains many beautiful remains 
of antiquity, especially mosaics. (Comp. Orelli, /*- 
script nos. 496, 497; Itm. Ant p. 235, where it 
bears the erroneous name of Jovavis ; Engipp. Fit 
S. Sever. 18, 24, where it is called Iopia ; Vit S. 
Ruperti, ap. Basnage, tom. fi{. pt. 2. p. 273 ; Egin* 
hard, Vit. Caroli M. 33; Jwmia, Oder Nachrichten 
vomZmtanfa tier Qegenden unc i Stadt Juvavia, 
Salzburg, 1784, fol) [L.S.] 


X. 

KADESH (Ko5^»,LXX), or K ADESH-B ARNEA, 
a site on the SE. of Palestine, with a fountain, Eh- 
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Mm&pat (Gen. xiv. 7, xvi. 14), where -the Israelites 
encamped with the intention at entering the Pro- 
mised Land (Num. xxxii. 8), and the point from 
which the spies were sent. (Num. 4&L xiv. 40—4 6, 
xxi. 1—3; Beuti. 41—44; comp. Judg. I 17.) 
The supposition that the Kadesh-Biarnea, to which 
the Israelites first came, is different from the 
Kadesh-Mcribah, which formed their later encamp- 
ment, where the wants of the people wore mira- 
culously supplied from the smitten rock {Num. xx. 
14), reconciles some difficulties. On the hypothesis 
that there were two places of thus name, the first 
K a d esh and its localities agrees very w«U with the 
spring of 'Ain KddSs or Kades, lying to the E. of 
the highest part of Bjobel Baled, towards Its N. 
extremity, about 12 miles from MoUAhki Hadjar. 
(Beer»1ahai*roi, Gen. xvi. 14), and something Kke due 
S. from Khalasa (Chezil, Josh. xv. 30), which has 
been identified by Mr. Rowlands (Williams, Btdy 
City, voL i. App. pp. 466—468) with the rock 
struck by Moses. 

The second Kadesh, to which the Israelites came 
with a view of passing through the land of Edom, 
ertd&des better with the more easterly position of 
*A4n-el-Weibeh which Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res. 
vol ii. pp. 582, 610, 622) has assigned to it 
(comp. Kitto. Scripture Lands , p. 82). Ritter 
{Erdkunde, vol. xiv. pp. 1077 — 1089), who refers 
to the latest discoveries in this district, does not 
determine whether one Kadesh would sufficiently 
answer all the conditions required. [E. B. J.] 
KADM0N1TES (KcS/mskoToi, LXX.), a nation of 
Canaan at the time that Abraham sojourned in the 
land (Gen. xv. 19). The name Bem-Kedem , “ chil- 
dren of the East ” (Judg vi. 3 ; comp. Isa. xi. 14), 
was probably not distinctive of, but collectively aj>- 
plied to various peoples, like the Samcena in the 
middle ages, and the Beduins in later times. (Ritter, 
Erdkunde , vol. xv. pt. i. p. 138.) [E. B. J.] 

KAMON (K opAv, LXX.), a town in Gilead, be- 
longing to the tribe of Manasseb, where Jair died. 
(Judges, x. 5 ; comp. Joseph. Antiq. v. 7. § 6.) The 
Kamona {KapeevA) of Eusebius, which lay 6 M. P. 
to the N. of Legio (Onomast. s. v.), must have been 
another place of the same name; but the city which 
Polybius (v: 70) calls Camus (Kokovs), and which 
was taken, with other places in Peraea, by Antio- 
ch us, is identical with the town in Gilead. (Reland, 
Palnest 649; Winer, s. v.; Von Raumer, Palest 
p. 242 ; Ritter, Erdkunde . vol. xv. p. 1 026.) [E.B. J.] 
KANAH (Kavcf, LXX ). 1. A town in the N. 
district of Asher. (Josh. xix. 28.) Dr. Robinson 
recognises it in the large village of Kama, on the 
brow of the Wady-Ash&r, near Tyre. 

2. A river which divided the district of MAnasseh 
from that of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 8, xvii. 9, 10), pro- 
bably the river which discharges itself into the sea 
between Caes&reia and Apollonia (Arondinetis ; comp. 
Schultens, Vita Salad, pp. 191, 193), now the Nakr 
Abu-ZubAra. [E. B. J.] 

KAPHARABIS (Ka^opo^f), a fortified place, in 
Idumaea, taken, with Kapbethrat by Ceraalis, a. d. 
69. (Joseph. B. J. iv. 9. § 9.) [E. R. J.] 

SEbEMOTH (Bcut*5 p6A, LXX.), a city in the 
tribe of Reuben (JoA. xiii. 18), which gave ite 
name to the wilderness of Kedemoth, on the bordere 
of the river Arnon, from whence Moses sent mes- 
sengers of peace to Sihan king of Heshbon (Bent 
ii. 26.) Its site bis not been made out (Bitter, 
Erdhmde, vol. xv.pti.pp. 574, 1208; Winer, 
a. v .) [E* B. J*J 
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KEDESH (KaHifr, LXX). 1. AtownofNapbtali, 
20M.P. from Tyre. (Eoseb. Onomaet. s. v. Cedes.) 
Its Canaanitish chieftain was slain at the conquest 
of the lpnd (Josh. xiL 22); afterwards it belonged 
to the Leiites, and was one of the cities of refuge. 
(Josh. xx. 7, xxL 82 ; l Chron. vi. 76.)' Barak was 
bora here (Judges, iv. 6): and Tiglath-PHeser made 
the conquest of it (2 Kings, xv. 29). It was the 
scene of the victory of Jonathan Maccabaeos over the 
princes of Demetrius (1 A face. xi. 63 — 73), and was 
the birthplace of Tobias (Krfftir rfjt Nc^faAcf/u, 
Tobit, i. 2). In Joeephue, K Mura (Ando. ix. 1 1. 
$ 1) or K tdatra (Antig. xlil. 5. § 1) is spoken of as 


§ 1) or K tikura (Antig* xlil. 5. §1) is spoken of as 
file boundary between Tyre and Galilee; during the 
war it appears to hare been hostile to Galilee 
(B. J. ii. 18. $ 1) The strongly fortified place in 
this district, oiled K ubounrol by the same writer 
(B. J. iv. 2. § 3), is probably the same as Kede^h. 
A village og the hills opposite the marshes of Bidet - 
BAnids, still called Kedes, is identified by Dr. 
Bobinson with the ancient dty. (BibL Res. vol. iiL 
p. 355.) Kedes was visited in 1844 by the Kev. 
Eli Smith, who has a full account of it in MS. 
(Bibtioth. Sacra, vol. iiL p. 203.) 

2. A town in the S. district af the tribe of Judah. 
(Josh. xv. 23.) 

3. A town of Isaachar, belonging to the Levi tea. 
(I Chron vi. 72; Reland, Ptdaest p.668; Winer, 
JBSbtiich. Reclw&rt. s. v . ; Von Raumer, Palest. p. 129; 
Bitter, Erdhmde; vol. xv.pp. 246 — 252.) [E. B. J.J 

KEDBON, KIDRON. [Jerusalem.] 

KEILAH (KciXd, LXX.; KfAAo, Joseph. Antig. 
vi. 13. § 1 ; KijAd, Euseb.), a city in the tribe of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 44), 8 M. P. from Eleutheropolis. 
(Euseb. Onomaet. s. v.) When the city was be- 
sieged by the Phftstines, David relieved it, but the 
thankless inhabitants would have delivered him into 
the hands of Saul. (1 Sam. xxiii. 1 — 13.) It 
assisted in the building of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 17, 18); and, according to tradition, the 
prophet Habakkuk was buried here. (Sozomen, 
B. E. vii. 29 ; Niceph. H. E. xii. 48 ; Belaud, Ptdaest. 
p. 698; Winer, Bibtisch. Recdwort. s. Von Rau- 
mer. Palest, p. 207.) [E. B. J.] 

KENITES (Ktrcuoi, LXX.), a semi-nomad tribe 
of Midianites, dwelling among the Amalekites. (Gen. 
xv. 19; Nvm. xxiv. 21; 1 Sam. xv. 6.) Hobab 
(Jethro), the father-in-law of Moses, and Heber, the 
husband of Jael, who slew Sisera (Judg. i. 16, iv. 
11), belonged to this race. The Rechabites are 
mentioned, with other families, as belonging to the 
Kenites. (1 Chron. ii. 55 ; Jer. xxxv. 2 ; Winer, 
i. Bitter, Erdhmde , vol. xv. pp. 135 — 138 ; 
Ewald, Getch. des Volkes Israel vol. i. p. 337, 
vol. ii. p. 31.) [E. B. J.] 

KENIZZITES (KerafoToi, LXX), a Canaanitish 
tribe. (Gen. xv. 19.) Caleb, the son of Jepbunneh, 
is called a Kenezite (Nvm. xxxiL 12; Josh. xiv. 6), 
and Othniel, his younger brother, is also called a 
son of Kenaz. (Judg. i. 13, iii. 9 ; camp. Josh. xv. 17 ; 
1 Chron. iv. 13.) Another branch of'this race are 
re fe rred to the Edomites. (Gen xxxvl 11; Winer, 
a. Bitter, Erdhmde , vol xv. p. 138; Ewald, 
mm Volkes Israel voLL p. 338.) [E. B. J.] 

PEB10TH (Kapide, LXX> 1. A town of the 
pho of Judah. (Josh. xv. 25.) It was probably 


inwiw i 
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Bbe birthplace of the traitor Judas, who owed his 
surname Cltntapuhnis) to this place. (Comp. Winer, 
e.v. Judas.) Dr. Bobinson (B&L Be*, vol iL p. 472) 
has suggested that it may be ( represented by EV 
Ktiregeteh, situated at the foot of the mountain 


ridge S. of Hebron, where there are sites of rtdns 
visible. ) 

2. A town of Moab. (Jer. xlvifiL 24*41 ; Amos, 
ii. 2.) * ?& B.J.] 

KTBJATH, a word signifying in Hebrew “town," 
or tf city;” the following are the principal places to 
which this term is attached. 

1. Kibjatbaxm (KiptoOofp, LXX),* or the 
“ double city,” one of the most ancient towns in the 
oountry E. of the Jordan, as it was in the hands of 
the Emims (Gen. xiv. ft ; comp. Ewald, Geseh. dee 
Volkes Israel vol. L p. 308), who were expelled 
from it by the Moabites. (Deal ii 9, 11.) Khja- 
tbaim was afterwards assigned to the children of 
Beuben (Mum. xxxiL 37; Josh. xiii. 19); hut 
during the exile the Moabites recovered this and 
other towns. (Jer. xlviiL 1, 23 ; Eeek. xxv. 9.) 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onomaet s. e« KapmMfi) 
describe it as bong full of Christians, and lying 
10 M. P. W. of Medeba. Burckhardt (Trav. p.367) 
heard of ruins called EtTem, half an hour W. of 
the site of Medeba, which be conjectures to have 
been this place, the last syllable of the name being 
retained. This does not agree with the distance id 
the Onomasticon, but Jerome is prctoahly wrong in 
identifying the Christian town with file ancient 
Kiijathaim, as the former is no donbt, from the data 
assigned by him, the modern Kureyei&t, & of the 
Wady Zurka Main, and the latter the El-Teim of 
Burckhardt, to the N. of the Wady. (Comp. Ritter, 
Erdhmde , vol. xv. pp. 1185, 1186.) There Was 
another place of this name in the tribe of MaphtalL 
(1 Chron. vi. 76.) 

2. Kikjath-Arba, the ancient name of Hebron, 
but still in use in the time of Nehemiah (xi 25). 
[Hebron.] 

3. Kxrjath-Baal. [Kirjath- Jearim.] 

4. Kirjath-Huzoth, or “dty of streets,” a 
town of Moab. (Num. xxii. 39.) 

5. Kirjath- JeaBim, or “ city of forests," one 
of the four towns of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17), 
and not far distant from Beeroth (EUBtreh). (Ezra, 
iL 25.) At a later period the ark was brought here 
from Beth-Shemesh (1 Sam. vii. 1,2), and remained 
there till it was removed to Jerusalem (1 Chron 
xiii. 6). The place was rebuilt and inhabited after 
the exile ( Esra , Vo . ; Neh. vii 29). Josephus (Ant. 
vL 1. $ 4) says that it was near to Beth-Shemesh, 
and Eusebius and Jerome (Onomaet. s. v. Baal - 
Carathiorim) speak of it, in their day, as a village 
9 or 10 M. P. from Jerusalem, on the way to Dios- 
polis (Lyddd). Dr. Bobinson (Bibl. Res. vol. ii. 
pp. 334 — 337) has identified it with the present 
Kuryet+V'En&b, an the road to Ramleh. The 
monks hava found the Anathoth of Jeremiah 
(i. 1 ; ©omp.Hieron. m foe.; Onomaet s. v . ; Joseph. 
Ant x. 7. § 3), which is now represented by the 
modern Anita at Kforyetel-’En&b, but the eede- 
sisetical tradition is evidently incorrect There was 
formerly here a convent of the Minorites, with a 
Latin church. The latter remains entirely deserted, 
but not in ruins ; and is one of the hugest and most 
solidly constructed churches in Palestine. (Bitter, 
Erdhmde, vol. xvL pp. 108—110.) 

6. Kibjath-Sbpher, or M dty of the book” 
(Josh. xv. 15, 1 6 ; Judg. L 1 1), also called Kijuath- 
Sannah, “city of palms.” (JoM.xv.49.) Afterwards 
it took the name c Debib (Ao Up, LXX), a “word” 
or “oracle.” Debir was captured by Joshua (x 
88), but being afterwards retaken by the CanaanHn, 
Caleb gave his daughter Afthsa to Othniel, for hie 
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bravery in carrying it by storm (Josh. rv. 16—20). of the cities of the Latin League, and a# each 
It belonged a fwr**rds to the priests. (Josh. xxi. retained, down to a late period, the right of par- 
15; 1 Chrad. vi 58.) Debir is afterwards lost ticipating in the sacrifice on the Alban Mount, 
sight of; hut from the indications already given, it (Dionys. ▼. 61 ; Gic. pro Plane* 9.) It first appears 
appears to have been near Hebron,— bat the site has in history as taking part in th% league of tfie Latins 
not been made out There was a second Debir in against Borne previous to the battle of BegOlna 
the tribe of Gad. (Josh. xiii. 96.) (Von Raumer, (Dionys. I c.), and is afterwards mentioned aman£ 
Palest, p. 182 ; Winer, i. v.) [E. B. J.] the cities which are represented as taken, in auc- 

KIR-MOAB (rh retxos rfjs Mwo6<ti5oj, LXX.), cession by Coriolanns, during his campaign against 
« the stronghold of Moab." (Isa. xvi.), called also Kir- the Romans. (Lhr. ii. 39; Dionys. riiL 19.) It ia 
Hkresrth and Kir-Heres. (Isa. xvi. 7, 11 ; Jer. not improbable that this legend wpre se ifi i the his-i 
xlviii. 31.) In the Ghaldee version and the Greek of torical fact that Labicum, together with Ms* 
the Apocrypha, it appears in the form of Kemkka- Pedum, and other places which figure in the (jane 
Moab, and Cbaraca (Xdptaea, 2 Maoc. xil 1 7 ). Under narrative, actually fell about that time iota Abe 
this latter name, more or less corrupted, it is men- hands of the Aequiads, as Satricmn, Oorioii, and 
tioned by Ptolemy (XopArwpa, v. 17. § 5 ; comp, other towns further to the &, did into those «f the 
XapaK/ucvtfa, Sfceph. B.) and other writers, both ecde- Volscians. (Niebuhr, voL ii. p. 259.) But during 
aiastical and profane, down to the centuries before the subsequent ware of the Romans with tip 
the Crusades. (Ahd>l-fl$da, Tab. Syr. p. 89; Schul- Aequlans, Labicum always appears as* a Lathi 
tens, Index ad Vit. Salad, a. v.) The Crusaders city : and from its position on the frontier of La- 
found the name extant, and erected the fortress still tium adjoining the Aequlans, its name repeatedly 
known as Kerak, which, with that of Shdbek, formed occurs in the history of those contests. Thus, in 
the centre of operations for the Latins E. of the b. J&8, its territory was ravaged by the Aequian 
Jordan. With ffce capture of these, after a long fftmtl Gracchus : and in 418 we find the Labicana 
siege by Saladin, a.d. 1188, the dominion of the themselves abandoning the Roman alliance, and 
Franks over this territory terminated. (Wilken, die joining the Aequiana, together with whom they 
Kr^sZy voL iv. pp. 244 — 247.) The whole of this established a camp on Mount Algidus. Their com- 
distnct was unklKVWU till a. d. 1806, When Seetzen bmed forces were, however, defeated by the Roman 
(ZachB, MiittaU. Carr, xviii. pp.433, foil.) penetrated dictator Q. Servilins Prisons, and Labicum itself 
as far as Kerah. A fuller account of the place is was taken by storm. In order to secure their new 
given by Burrkliardt (Trav. pp. 379—387), by conquest against the Aequiana the Roman senate 
whom it was next visited in 1812; and another sent thither a colony of 1500 Roman citizens, which 
description in furnished by Irby and Mangles appears to have maintained itself there, though at- 
( Trav. pp. 361 — 370), who followed in the same tacked the very next year by the Aequiana. (Li v. iii. 
direction in 1818. (Robinson, Bibl. Res. vol. ii pp. 25, iv. 45—47, 49.) In b. c. 383, its territory 
566 — 571 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. xv. pp. 916, bob again ravaged by the Praenestines, at that time 
1215.) [E. B. J.] on hostile terms with Rome (Liv. vL 21) ; and after 

K1SHON. [CiflOK.] a long interval in b. c. 21 1, it once more sustained 

the same fate from the army of HannibaL (Lv. 
xxvi. 9.) 

L. From this time the name of Labicum disappears 

from history, but we learn that it still existed as a 
LABANAE AQUAE. [Aquae Laban ae.] municipium, though in a very poor and decayed 

LABEA'IKS. [Labratis J.ac us.] condition, in the days of Cicero. (Cic. pro Plano. 

LABEA'TIS LACUS, a large lake of Roman II- 9, de Leg. Agr . ii. 35.) Strabo, however, speaks 
lyricum, situated to the N. of Scodra, the chief city of of the town as in ruins, and Pliny mentions the 
the Labeatks (I iv. xliii. 21, xliv. 31, xlv. 26) or population “ ex agio Labic&no” in a manner that 
Labkatar. (Plm. iii. 26.) It is now called the lake seems to imply that, though they still formed a 
of Scutari, famous for the qnantity of fish, especially 4t populus w or community, the city no longer existed, 
of the “ Cyprinus ” family. The rivere, which drain (Str&b. v. pp. 230, 287 ; Plin. Iii. 5. s. 9.) In like 
the rocky district of Monte-NegrOy discharge them- manner we find the “ ager Labicanus * elsewhere 
selves into this lake, which communicates with the mentioned, but no further nottos of the town. (Suet, 
sea by the river Barbana. (Wilkinson, Da/maria, Coes. 83.) The inhabitants seem to have, under 
vol. i. pp 411,415,476.) [E. B. J.] the Roman empire, congregated together afresh in 

LAB I'CUM or LAVrCuM, sometimes alao(Liv.ii. the neighbourhood of the station on the Via La- 
3J, iv. 45) LA VrCI, (rh Aaffuc 6v : Eth. AaSuea»6s t bicana, called Ad Quintanas, and hence assumed 
Labicanus and Lavicanus : Ld Colonno), an ancient the name of Lavicani Quintanenses, which we meet 
city of Latium, situated at the foot of the north- with in inscriptions. (Orell.7iucr.118, 3997.) The 
extern slope of the Alban hills, and distant about territory appears to have been one of great fertility, 
15 miles from Rome. Its foundation was ascribed, and was noted for the excellence of its grapes. (&L 
according to a tradition reported by Servins (ad Ital. viiu 366 ; Jul. Capit CJodAUm. 11.) 
v^-wi 7 ® 6 )* to Glaucus, a son of Minos: and The position of Labicum has been a subject of 
mentions it among the cities which much dispute, having been placed by different 
to king Latinus against Aeneas, so writers at Valmontone, Zagarob », add Lugnano. 
Iii* 1 t ™ U8t liT 8 re ^ ar . deti “ mom ancient than But the precise statement ot Strabo (v. p. 237) as 
Lnt fj 1 ? 8e ™ nent m Latium. But the cur- to the course of ‘the Via Labicana, together with the 
i ok; tradI . » adopted by Dionysius, represented fact that he describes the ancient city as situated 
Lawcum, m common with so many other Latin on a hill to the right of that read, about 120 stadia 
** a a 5 olo ?y Aft** (Dionys. viii. 19 ; (15 Roman miles) from Rome, ought to have left no 
«t* Arm. p. 185.) Whatever was difficulty on the subject: and Holstonius long ago 

to origin, we maw with certainty that it was one | correctly placed the ancient city on the hill now 
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occupied by the Tillage of La CoUmna; a height a 
little in advance of the Tuaculan hills, and com- 
manding the adjoining portico of the plain. It is 
about a jpile from the 15th milestone on the Roman 
road, wherp, m we hate seen, the suburb Ad Quin- 
tanas afterwards grew up, and is certainly the only 
position that accords with Strabo’s description. No 
ruins are visible ; but the site is one well calculated 
for an ancient city, of small magnitude, and the 
discovery of the inscriptions already noticed in its 
immediate ’neighbourhood may be considered con- 
clusive of the point The modern village of La 
Cabana dates only from the 1 1th century. (Hols ten. 
Nat, ad Clue. p. 194 ; Fabrett de Aquaeduct 
p. 189 ; Nlbby, Dintomi di Roma, vol. ii. pp. 157 
— 164.) Fiooroni, in his elaborate work (Mentone 
delta Prima e Seeonda Ciita di Ldbico, 4 to. Roma, 
1745), has laboured to prove, but certainly without 
success, that Labicum was situated on the Colie dei 
Qnadri, near Lagnano , about 5 miles beyond La 
Coloma. The remains there discovered and de- 
scribed by him render it probable that Lugnano was 
an ancient site, probably that of Bola [Bola] ; but 
the distance from Rome excludes the supposition 
that it was that of Labicum. 

The Via Labicana, which issued from the Porta 
Esquilina at Rome together with the Via Prae- 
nestina, but separated from the latter immediately 
afterwards, held a course nearly parallel with it as 
far as the station Ad Quintanas; from whence it 
turned round the foot of the Alban hills, and fell 
mto the Via Latina at the station Ad Pictas, where 
the latter road had just descended from Mt. Algid us. 
(Stmb. v. p. 237 ; Ilia. Ant . pp. 304, 305.) It is 
strange that tilb Itinerary gives the name of La- 
vicana to the continuation of the road after their 
junction, though the Via Latina was so much the 
more important of the two. The course of the 
ancient Via Labicana may be readily traced from 
the gates of Rome by the Torre IHgnataru , Cento 
Celle, Torre Nuova , and the Osteria di Finocchio 
to the Osteria deUa Colonna , at the foot of tho hill 
of that name. This Osteria is 16 miles from Rome 
and a mile beyond the ancient station Ad Quintanas. 
From thence the road proceeded to San Ceaario , and 
aoon after, quitting the line of the modern road to 
Valmontone, struck off direct to join the Via La- 
tina: but the exact site of the station Ad Pictas 
has not been determined. (Westphal, Rom. Kam- 
pagne , pp. 78— >80; Gell’a Topogr . of Rome , 
p. 279.) 

On the left of the Via Labicana, about thirteen 
miles and a half from Rome, is a small crater-formed 
lake, which has often been considered as the ancient 
Lacus Regillus : but the similar basin of the Logo 
di Corttufdie, near Tuscnlnm, appears to have a 
bettor to that celebrated name. [Rboillus 
Lacus.] 

The course of the Via Labicana in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome was bordered, like the other 
highways that issued from the city, with numerous 
sepulchres, many of them on a large Beale, and of 
massive construction. Of these, the one now known 
as the Torre Pignatara , about three miles from 
the Porta Maggiore , is represented by very ancient 
tradition, but with no other authority, as the mau- 
soleum of Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great (Nibby, vol. iiL p. 243.) We learn, also, 
'that the family tomb of the emperor Didius Julianna 
Was situated on the same rood, at the distance of 
6 miles from Rome. (Spartian. lHd.Jvl. 8.) 


LABISCO. [Lavssoo.] 

LABISCUM. [Lavisco.] 

LABO'TAS (Ao&roj), a small river of the plain 
of Antioch. (Strab. xvi. p. 751.) It runs from the 
north, parallel to the Abcbutiius, and, mixing with 
its waters and those of the Oenoparss coining from 
the east, in a small lake, they flow off in one stream 
and join the Orontes a tittle above Antioch. It is 
the western of the two rivers shown in map, Vol.I. 

р. 115, and Pagrae (Bagrat) is situated on its 

western bank near it* mouth. [G.W.] 

LABRANDA (rd Adfyo *8a or Ad€pavvda), a 
village ip the west of Caria, about 60 stadia from 
the town of Mylasa, to which the village belonged, 
and with which it was connected by a road called 
the sacred. Labranda was situated in the mountains, 
and was celebrated for its sanctuary of Zeus Stratios, 
to which processions went along the sacred road 
from Mylasa. Herodotus describes (v. 119) the 
sanctuary as an extensive grove of plane trees, within 
which a body of CarianB, in their war against the 
Persians, retreated for Bafety. Strabo (xiv. p. 659) 
speaks of an ancient temple with a (oovov of Zeus 
Stratios, who web also surnamed “ Labrandenus ” or 
“ Labr&ndeus.” Aelian (H. A . xiL 30), who states 
that the temple of Labranda was 70 stadia from 
Mylasa, relates that a spring of dear water, within 
the sanctuary, contained Ashes, with golden neck- 
laoes and rings. Chandler (Antiq. of Ionia, pt. 1. 

с. 4, and Asia Minor , c. 58) was Die first who 

stated liis belief, that the ruins at Iakli , south of 
Kizeljik, consisting of a theatre and a ruined temple 
of tho Ionian order, of which 16 columns, with the 
entablature, were then still standing, were those of 
ancient Labranda and of the temple of Zeus Stratios. 
But Choiscul Gouffier, Barbid du Bocage, and Leake 
(Asia Minor , p. 232), agree in thinking that these 
ruins belong to Euromus rather than Labranda. 
Their view is supported by the fact that the ruins 
of the temple haVe nothing very ancient about them, 
but rather show tliat they belong to a structure of 
the Roman period. The remains of Labranda must 
be looked for in the hills to the north-east of Mylasa. 
Sir C. Fellows ( Journal, p. 261), apparently not 
knowing what had been done by his predecessors, 
unhesitatingly speaks of the fuins at Iakli as those 
of Labranda, and gives an engraving of the remains 
of the temple nnder the name of the “ Temple at 
Labranda.” [L. S.] 

LABRONIS PORTUS. [Liburxvum.] 

LABUS or LABUTAS (A Ados or Ao Sovras), 
a mountain range in the N. of Parthia, mentioned 
by Polybius (x. 29). It seems to have a part of 
the greater range of M. Corunua, and is probably 
represented now by the Sobad-Koh , a part of the 
Elbwn mountains. [V.] 

LACANl'TIS (A anatiris), the name of a district 
in Cilicia Proper, above Tarsus, between the rivers 
Cydnua and Sarus, and containing the town of 
Irenopolis, (Pud. v. 8. § 6.) [L. S.l 

LACCU'RIS. [Oretani.] 

LACEA. [Lusitania.] 

LACEDAEMON (Atuceiaifwt, Stoph. B. «. v. ; 
Eustath. ad. Ii ii. 582), a town in the interior of 
Cyprus. (Engel, Kgpros, vol. i. p. 158.) [E. B. J.] 
LACEDAEMON, LACEDAEMO'NIL [Laco- 
nia.] L 

LAC ERE I A [Donus Campus.] 

LACETA'NI (AattrravQi), one of the small 
peoples of Hispania Tarraconensis, who occupied the 
valleys at the S. to ot of the fyranees. (Loos- 
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tarda qwm subjecta fyrenadt monUbus est, Liv.). 
Their u pathless forests ” (devia et silveMris gens, 
Liv.) lay S. of the Cerretani, W. of the Lndi- 
getes, and N. of the Laletani* (It is impossible 
to avoid the suspicion that those names are identical, 
especially as we haws the intermediate form Lts> 
akt ani, and that Lacetania is only the N. part of 
Laletania. Moreover, the name is confounded with 
the Jacetani in the MSS. of Caes. B. C . i. 60.) 
Only one town is mentioned as belonging to them, 
and that without a name, but simply as having 
been taken by M. Cato. (Plat Cat May 11 ; Liv. 
xxi. 23, 26, 60, et seq., xxviii. 24, 26, et seq., 
xxziii. 34, xxxiv. 20 ; Dion Cass. xlv. 10 ; Martial, 

L 49. 23.) , , [P-S-] 

LACHISH (A«xfc, LXX.; A<tx«‘s> Aax*f<r«, 
Joseph.), a city to the south of the tribe of Judah 
{Josh. xv. 39), the capital of one of the petty kings 
or sheikhs of the Canaanites (x. 3). It was taken 
and destroyed by Joshua (iv. 31 — 33), and is joined 
with Adoraim and Azekah (2 Ckron. xi. 9) as one 
of the cities built, or rather fortified, by Rehoboam. 
It was besieged by Sennacherib on his invasion of 
Judaea, n. c. 713. (2 Kings, xviii. 14, 17, xU. 8.) 
It is placed by Eusebius and St. Jerome (Ononuxst. 
s. v .) seven miles south of Eleutheropolis, in Dnroma 
It u the valley.” (Josh. xv. 39.) But for this it 
might Imvo been identified with Um Irakis, on the 
left of the road between Gaza and Hebron, about 
live hours from the former, where is an ancient site 
“ now covered confusedly with heat* of small round 
stones, among which are seen two or three fragments 
of maiblo columns,” (Robinson, BibL lies. vol. u. 
p. 388.) The objections to tho identification are not, 
perhaps, so gnut as is repi evented : the title Um, equi- 
valent to metropolis, would seem to maik it as a 
place of importance; and tlieic is no other vestige of 
a town in those pails that can bo referred to Lacbihli. 
It is considerably south of west from Beit Jebrm 
(Eleutheropolis), which is near enough to satisfy the 
description of Eusebius, who is not remarkable for 
precise accuracy in his bearings, nor, indeed, in lus 
distances, t xcept in the jiarts with which he was 
familiar, and on the more frequented thoroughfares. 
No argument can be drawn from its juxtaposition 
with Adoraim and Azekah, in 2 Ckron. xi. 9, as it 
might be near enough to group with them in a list 
of names which, it is evident, does not pretend to 
geographical precision. [G. W.] 

LAC I AC A or LACIACUM (in the Pent. Table 
it is called Laciacis ), a town in the north-west of 
Noricum (It. Ant. pp. 235, 258). The name seems 
to be connected with “ Incus,” and thus to point to 
the lake district in upper Austria; hence some have 
identified the place with Seewcdchen, or St. Georgcn 
ou the Attersee. But Muchar (Noricum, p. 267) 
is probably right in identifying it with Franken- 
markt. [L. S.] 

LA'CIBI (Plin. iii. 1 . s. 3; AcuciSls , Pfcol. ii. 4. 
§ 1 1), a tributary town of Hispania Baetica, which 
Pliny assigns to tho conventus of Godqs, while Pto- 
lemy places it among the cities of the Turdnli, in 
in the neighbourhood of Hispalis. [P. S.1 

LACIBU'RGIUM (Acua€ovpyiov), a German town 
on the south coast of the Baltic, between tho riveis 
Chalusus, and Sue\us or Sucbus. It is mentioned 
only by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 27), and it is certain that 
its site must be looked for to tho west of Wamemwde, 
but the precise spot cannot be ascertained, whence 
some have identified it with Wismar, others with 
Ratzeburg, and others again with Laucnburg. [L.S.] 
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LACIDAE. [Attica, p. 820, a.] 

LACI'NIA. [IAFTDIA.] 

LACl'NIUM (rb Amltnov tospari Capo mik 
Colonne ), a promontory on the E. coast of the 
Bruttian peninsula, about 6 miles S. of Orotona. 

It formed the southern limit of the gulf of Ta- 
rentum, as the Iapygian promontory did the northern 
one: the distance between the two is Stated by 
Strabo, on the authority of Polybius, at 700 stadia, 
while Pliny apparently (for the passage ifc its 
present state is obviously corrupt) reckons it at 
75 Roman miles,* or 600 stadia; both of Which 
estimates are a fair approximation to the trilth, tho 
real interval being 65 geog. miles, or 650 stadia. 
(Strab. vi. p. 261 ; Plin. iii. 11. a. 15 ; MeL ii. 4. 

§ 8.) The Lacinisn promontory is a bold and 
rocky headland, forming the termination of one of 
the offshoots or branches of the great range of the 
Apennines (Lucan, ii. 434 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 6) t it 
was crowned 4n ancient times by the celebrated 
temple of the Ladnian Juno, the ruins of which, 
surviving through tho middle ages, have given to 
^jfonftontory its modern appellation of Cajto deUe 
niZttfMS. It is also known by that of Capo Nau, 
a name evidently derived from the Greek Nads, a 
temple; and which seems to date from an early 
I>erio<l as the promontory is already designated in 
the Maritime Itinerary (p. 490) by the name of 
Nans. '1 hat Itinerary reckons it 100 stadia from 
thence to Crotona : Strabo gives the same distance 
as 150 stadia ; but both are greatlv overrated. 
Livy < tirivi tly says that the temple (which stood at 
the extieine point of the promontory) was only 
al>out 6 miles from the city. (Liv. xxiv. 3.) For 
the history and descriptiun of this famous temple, 
see Crotona. 

Plmy tells us (iii. 10. s. 15) that opposite to the 
Lacinian promontory, at a distance of 10 Hides 
from the land, was an island called Dioscorou ' ne 
island of the Dioscuri), and another called the 
island of Calypso, supposed to be the Ogygia of 
Homer. Scylax also mentions the island of Calypso 
immediately after the Lacinian promontory (§ 13, 
p. 5). But there ’s at the present day no island at 
all that will answer to either of those mentioned by 
Pliny : there is, in fact, uo islet, however small, off 
tho Lacinian cape, and hence modem writers havo 
been i educed to seek for the abode of Calypso in a 
small and barren rock, close to the shoie, near Capo 
Jiizzuto , about 12 miles S. of Lacinium. Swinburne, 
who visited it, remarks how little it corresponded 
with the idea of the Homeric Ogygia: but it is 
difiicult to believe that bo trifling a rock (wmcli is 
not even marked ou Zannoni's elaborate map) could 
have been that meant by Scylax and Pliny * The 
statement of the latter concerning the island which 
he calls Dioscoron is still more precise, and still 
more difficult to account for. Oil the other hand, 
he adds the names of threo others, This, Eranusa, 
and Meloessa, which be introduces somewhat vaguely, 
as if he were himself not dear of their position. 
Their names were probably taken from some poet 
now lost to us. [E. H. B.] 

LAC 1 PEA [Lusitania.] 

LACIPPO .(Aaftimr*, Ptol.il 4. §11; Lacipo, 
coin ap . Sestini, Med. Isp . p. 57 ; Mioimet, Snppl. 

* The different positions that have been assigned 
to the island of Calypso, and the degree of pro- 
bability of their claims, will be discussed under the 
article Ogygia. 
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vol L p. 84), a tributary town of the Tdrduli in 
Hisponk Baetics, near the shore of (he Mediter- 
xanssn, when its ruins an still seen at Alecippe, 
n MX CoMree. Ptolemy plaoes it too far inland. 
(M*1a,4L 6. g 7 ; Plin. iiL 1. s. 3 ; Carter, Travels, 
p. 138 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 348.) [P. S.1 

LACMON (A inpMV, Herat Fr. 70 ; Herod, ix. 
93 ; Steph. B. s. v.) or LACMUS ( A Ak/xos, Stnb. 
vi. p. 371, vii. p. 316), the ^highest summit of 
Mount Pindus, the Zyg6s or ridge of Mibeovo. 
This is geographically the most remarkable moun- 
tain in Greece ; situated in the heart of Pindus as 
to its breadth, and centrally also in the longitudinal 
chain which pervades the continent from N. to S. : 
it gives rise to five principal riven, in fact to all 
the gnert streams of Northern Greece except the 
Speroheius ; north-eastward to the Haliacroon, 
south-eastward to the Peneius, southward to the 
Achelous, asm-westward to thp Arachthus, and 
north-westv^d to the Aons. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, voi L pp.- 294, 411— 415, vol. hr. pp.240, 
261,376.) [E.B.J.] 

LACOBRI'GA. [1. Lusitania ; 2. Vacoaki ] 

LACONIA, LACO'NICA, or LACEDAEMON, 
the south-easterly district of Peloponnesus. 

L Name. 

Its most ancient name was Lacedaemon (Aoucs- 
Balpvv), which is the only form found in Homer, 
who applies this name as well to the country, as to 
its capHaL (IL ii. 581, iii. 239, 244, &c.) The 
usual name in the Greek writers was Laconica 
(4 Aatcmvucfi, sc. yrj), though the form Lacedaemon 
still continued to be used. (Herod. vL 58 ) The 
Romans called the conntry Laconica (Plin. xxv. 
8. s. 53 ; Laconice, Mela, ii. 3) or Laconia 
(Plin. vi. 34. s. 39, xvii. 18. s. 30), the latter of 
which ia the form usually employed by modem 
writers. Mela (l. c.) also uses Laconis, which is 
borrowed from the Greek (v Aatctwls ycua, Horn. 
Hymn, in ApolL 410.) The Ethnic names are 
Aducw, -WVOS, AaKedaifuSvios, Lat. Laco or Lacon, 
-nis, Lacedaemonius ; fern. A&kcuvo, Aa jasvls, La- 
conia. These names are applied to the whole free 
population of Laconia, both to the Spartan citizens 
and to the Perioeci, spoken of below (for authori- 
ties, see Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. pp. 405, 406). They 
are usually derived from a mythical hero, Lacon or 
Lacedaemon ; but some modem writers think that 
the root Lao is connected with Adicor, A Akkos, locus, 
lacuna, and was given originally to the central 
district from its being deeply sunk between moun- 
tains^LCurtias, Pelopormesos, vol ii. p. 309.) 

H General Description of the Countky. 

The natural features of Laconia are strongly 
marked, and exercised a powerful influence upon the 
history of the people. It u a long valley, surrounded 
on three aides by mountains, and open only on the 
fourth to the sea. On the north it is bounded by 
the southern barrier of the Arcadian mountains, 
from which run in a parallel direction towards the 
south, the two lofty mountain ranges of T&ygetus 
and Parnon,— the former dividing Laconia and 
Measenia, and terminating in the promontory of 
Taenarom, now C. Matapan , the southernmost ex- 
tremity of Greece and of Europe, the latter stretch- 
ing along the eastern coast, and terminating in 
the promontory of Males. The river Eurotas flows 
through the entire length of the valley lying between 
time mountain masses, sod falls into toe sea, which 


was called the Laconiin gulf. Laconia is well de- 
scribed by Euripides as a Country 44 hollow, sur- 
rounded by mountains, rugged, and difficult of access 
to an enemy" (ap. Strab. viii. p. 366); and the 
difficulty of invading it made even Epaminondaa 
hesitate to enter it with his army. (Xen. HelL v, 5. 
§ 10.) On the northern aide there are only two 
natural passes by which the plain of Sparta can be 
invaded. (See below.) On the western Bide the lofty 
masses of TaygetuS form 811 ehnoet insurmountable 
barrier; and the pass across them, which leads 
into the plain of Sparta, is bo difficult as scarcely 
to be practicable for an army. On the eastern 
side the rocky character of the coast protects it from 
invasion by sea. 

HI. Mountains, Rivers, and Plains. 

Mount TAfoxTus (To tyeror, ro Tiftiyc tof 
6pos } the common forms; Tatiyeros, Lucian, Icarom. 
19 ; to TodyfTo, Polyaen. vii. 49 ; Taygeta, Vlrg. 
Georg . ii. 487 : the first half of this word is said 
by Hesyohios to signify great). This mountain 
is the loftiest in Peloponnesus, and extends in an 
almost unbroken line for the space of 70 miles from 
Leondari in Arcadia to C. Matapan. Its vast 
height, unbroken length, and majestic form, have 
been celebrated by both ancient and modem writers. 
Homer gives it the epithet of rspipdiKeror ( Od . vi. 
103), and a modefn traveller remarks that, “ whether 
from its real height, from the grandeur ef its outline, 
or the abruptness of its rise from the plain, it created 
in his mind a stronger impression of stupendous 
bulk and loftiness than any mountain he had seen in 
Greece, or perhaps in any other part of Europe." 
(Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. ii. p. 221.) Taygetus 
rises to its greatest height immediately above Sparta. 
Its principal summit was called Taletum (TaArrdv) 
in antiquity : it was sacred to the Sun, and horses 
and other victims were here sacrificed to this god. 
(Paus. iiL 20. § 4.) It is now called & Elias, to 
whose chapel on the summit an annual pilgrimage 
is made in the middle ef tbs summer. Its height 
has been ascertained by the French Commission to 
be 2409 metres, or 7902 English feet. Another 
summit near Taletum was called JSvokas (E Upas, 
Belvedere, Paua. L c.), whiqjb Hi k e identifies with 
ML PaximAdhi, the highest summit next to St Elias, 
from which it is distant 51 geographical miles. 
The ancient names of none of the other heights are 
mentioned. 

By the Byzantine writen Taygetus was called 
Pentedactylum (t b IUrrstdicruhoi'), or the 
“Five Fingers," on account of Its various sum- 
mits above the Spartan plain. (Constant Porphyr. 
de Adm. Imp. c. 50.) In the 13th centuiy it 
bore the name of Metmgus (6 (vybs rod Me- 
Xsyyov, see Leake, Pslopomesiaca, p. 138). At 
the base of Taygetus, immediately above the Spar- 
tan plain, there is a lower ridge running parallel 
to the higher summits. This lower ridge consists 
of huge projecting masses of precipitous rocks, some 
of which are more than 2000 feet high, though 
they appear insignificant when compared with the 
lofty barrier of Taygetue behind them. After at- 
taining its greatest elevation, Mt. Taygetus sinks 
gradually down towards the south, and sends forth 
a long and lofty counterfork towards the Eurotas, 
now called Lykobuni (A vieotoum, Wolfs-mountain), 
which bounds the Spartan plain on the south. It 
there contracts again, and runs down, as the back- 
bone of a small peninsula, to the southernmost es- 
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tramitj of Greece. This mountainous district between 
the T. tr"™*" and Memiian golfs is now called 
Mmi, and is inhabited b y the Manillas, who always 
maintained their independence, while the rest of 
Graece was snbjeot to the Turks : the southern part 
of the peninsula, as well as the promontory, bore the 
name of Taenarum in antiquity. [Taenarum.] 
Although there is no trace of any volcanic action in 
Mt. Taygetus, many of Its chasms and the rent 
forms of its rocks have been produced by the nume- 
rous and violent earthqnaksa to which the district 
hm* been subjected. Henfee Laconia is called by 
Homer “full of hollows * (jayrAtoo a, 71 ii. 581, 
Od. iv. 1), and Strabo describes it as a country 
essily shaken by earthquakes (Strab. viii. p. 367). 
In the fearful earthquake, which laid Sparta in 
ruina in n. a 464, and killed more than 20,000 
Lacedaemonians, huge masses of rooks were rolled 
down from the highest peaks of Taygetos. (Plut 
Cim. 16.) 

On the sides of Mt. Taygetns are forests of deep 
green pine, which abounded in ancient times with 
game and wild animals, among which Pansanias 
mentions wild goats, wild boars, stags, and bears. 
The district between the summits of Taletnm and 
Evoras was called Thkras (0t( par), or the hunting 
ground. (Pans. iii. 20. §§ 4, 5.) Hence Taygetns 
was one of the favourite haunts of the huntress 
Artemis ( 0<L vL 103), and the excellence of the 
Laconian dogs was proverbial in antiquity. (Aristot. 
HiaL An. vi. 20; Xen. de Ven. 10. § 1; Virg. 
Georg, iii. 405; Hor. Epod. vi. 5.) Modem travellers 
tell us that the dogs of the country still support 
their ancient character for ferocity and courage. 
(Mure, vol. ii. p. 231.) 

The southern part of Mount Taygetns is rich in 
marble and iron. Near Cruceae there were quarries 
of green porphyry, which was extensively employed 
by the Romans. [Croceae.] There was also 
another kind of marole obtained from quarries more 
to the south, called by the Romans Taenarian marble. 
The whetstones of Mount Taygetus were likewise in 
mnch request. (Strab. viii. p. 367 ; “Taenarius lapis,” 
Plin. xxxvi. 22. s. 43; “cotes Laconicae exTaygeto 
monte,” Plin. xxxvi. 22. s. 47.) The iron found in 
the mountain was considered very good, and was 
much used in the manufacture of warlike weapons 
and agricultural instruments. (Steph. B. a. v. 
AaKtBalpvv; Xen. Hell. iii. 3. § 7 ; Plin. vii. 67 ; 
Eustath. ad Tl. p. 298, ed. Rom.) 

Mount Parnon (6 ndprui', Pans. 1L 38. § 7) 
is of an entirely different character from the opposite 
range of Taygetos. It does not form one uninter- 
rupted line of mountains, but is broken up into 
various detached masses of less elevation, which 
form a striking contrast to the unbroken and ma- 
jestic barrier of Taygetus. The mass to which the 
name of Parnon was mare especially applied was 
the range of mountains, now called Malevd, forming 
the natural boundary between Arcadia, Laconia, 
and Argolis. It is 6355 feet high, and its summit 
is nearly equidistant from the Eurotas and the 
eastern coast. This mountain is continued in a 
general south-easterly direction, but how far south- 
wards it continued to bear the name of Parnon is 
unknown. Its eastern declivities, which extend as 

v j* **!* coaat at a considerable elevation, contain 
the district now called Teakonia, a corruption of the 
word Laconia, the inhabitants of which speak a 
dialect closely resembling the ancient Greek : of this 
“ account has been given elsewhere. [Vol. I. 
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p. 728.] On* its western side ML Parnon sinks ‘ 
down more rapidly, and divides itself into separate 
kills, which bear the names of Barbosthknes 
Olympus, Ossa, ThorAax, sad Mknelaiuh; the 
two last are opposite Sparta, and a modem observer 
describes .Menelaium as not remarkable either for 
height or variety ‘of outline, but rising gradually in 
a succession of gentle ridges. (Mure, voL ii. f. 223.) 
In its southern continuation, Mt. Parnon 4tiH ao&* 
tinnes of moderate height till near the coftutonoe- 
menfc of the peninsula between the Myrtoon end 
Laconian golfs, where it rises under the name of 
Mount Zarax (Zdpog) to a height of S50Q feet, 
and runs along the eastern coast at a eweMerable 
elevation, till it reaches the promontory ofttaiea. 

The Eurotas (Etyxfrras) flowB, as wkfif ob- 
served, throughout the entire length of tS? valley 
between the ranges of Taygetns and ParaSn. Its 
more ancient names were Bomycab (B&pfcof, 
Etym. M. ». v.) and Himrrvb ("Ifwpor, Plut. de 
Fluv. 17): it is now called Iris and Nina in rite 
upper and middle coarse, and BosiU-potamA from 
the time it leaves the Spartan plain till it readies 
thej«u In its course three districts may be dis- 
tiiguibhed; — the vale of the upper EurotaB; the 
vale of the middle Eurotas, or the plain of Sparta; 
and the vale of the lower Enrotas, or the maritime 
plain. 1. The Vale of the Upper Enrotaa. The 
river Enrotas rises in the mountains which form the 
southern boundary of the Arcadian plains of Asea 
and Megalopolis, It was believed by both Pansanias 
and Strabo that the Alpheios and the Eurotas had 
a common origin, and that, after Bowing together 
for a short distance, they sink under grouild; the 
Alpheius reappearing at Pegae, in the ‘territory of 
Megalopolis in Arcadia, and the Eurotas in the 
Bleminatis in Laconia; but for a fuller account of 
their statements upon this subject the - reader is 
referred to the artide Alpheius. All that we 
know for certain is that the Enrotas is formed by 
the union of several copious springB rising on the 
southern Bide of the mountain above mentioned, and 
that it flows from a narrow glen, which gradually 
opens towards the SSW. On the eastern side it 
keeps close to the mountains, while on the western 
side there is a little level ground and some moun- 
tain slopes between the river and the heights of 
Taygetus. At the distance of little more than a 
mile from Sparta, the Eurotas receives the Oenus 
(OiVovs, Polyb. ii. 65,66; Athen. i. p. 31; Liv. 
xxxiv. 28), now called Kcltfino, which rises 
in the watershed of Mt. Parnon, and flows in a 
general south- westerly direction: the principal tri- 
butary of the Oenus was the Gorgylus (T6py t/Aor, 
Polyb. ii. 66), probably the river of Vrestend. 
(Leake, Pelopotmeaiaca 1 p. 347.) Nearly opposite 
the union of the Oenus and the Eurotas, the moun- 
tains of Taygetus press close upon the river, hut 
again almost immediately withdraw to a greater 
distance than before, and the river emerges into the 
Spartan plain. 

2. The Vale of the Middle Eurotas . Sparta 
is situated at the commencement of this vale on the 
right bank ot the Enrotas. Between the river and 
Mt. Taygetus the plain is of considerable extent. 
Its soil is particularly adapted for the growth of 
olives, which are in the present day preferred to 
those of Athens; and the silk of the Spartan plain 
is superior to the Bilk of every other district of 
Greece. (Mure, vol. ii. p. 224.) The soil, however, 
cannot he compared with that of the rich Messeniun 
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plain, and henoe Euripidas, in contrasting the two 
efantriss* deaoribee Laconia as a poor land, in which 
tim ii a U rge. tract of arable, hut of laborious 
Ullage (ap. Strab. viii. p. 866). This is in ac- 
with the account of Leake, who says that 
the soil of the plain is in general a poor mixture of 
white day and stones, difficult to plough, and better 
suited to olives than oorn, (Aforso, vol i. p. 148.) 
The'vale, however, possesses a genial climate, being 
sheltered on every side by mountains, and the 
Boenery is of the most beautiful description. Hence 
Lacedaemon has been aptly characterised by Homer 
as “a hollow pleasant valley” (tcolKri iparurff, II 
iL 581, iiL 443, OcL iv. 1> The climate is favour- 
able to beauty; and the women of the Spartan plain 
are at present taller and more robust than the other 
Greeks, have more colour in general, and look 
healthier; which agrees also with Homer's Aaa«- 
iaiftova KaWeyttrcutca (Leake, Morea, vol. iiL p. 
149). The security of the Spartan plain against 
hostile attacks has been briefly alluded to. There 
were only two roads practicable for an invading 
army; one by the upper Eurotas, leading from 
southern Arcadia and Stenyol&rus; the other by the 
long and narrow valley of the Oenus, in which the 
roods from Tegea and Argos united near Sellasia. 

3. Vale of the Lotoer Eurotas. At the southern 
extremity of the Spartan plain, the mountains again 
approach so close, as to leave scarcely space for the 
passage of the Eurotas. The mountains on the 
western aide are the long and lofty counterfork of 
ML Taygetus, called Lyleobuni , which has been 
already mentioned. Tliis gorge, through which the 
Eurotas issues from the vale of Sparta into the 
maritime plain, is m&tioned by Strabo (A Eupwras 
— abKwvd riva, fuutpbv, viii. p. 343). It is 

about 12 miles in length. The maritime plain, 
which is sometimes called the plain of Heloa, from 
the town of this name upon the coast, is fertile and 
of some extent In the lower part of it the Eurotas 
flows through marshes and sandbanks into the La- 
conian gulf. 

The banks of the Eurotas and the dry parts of 
its bed are overgrown with a profusion of reeds. 
Hence the epithets of 8ovoucoTp6<pos and 8ovauc6us 
are frequently given to it by the poets. (Theogn. 
785; Eurip Iphig. in Aid. 179, Helen. 207.) 

The only tributaiy of the Eurotas, which pos- 
sesses an independent valley, is the Oenus already 
mentioned. The other tributaries are mere moun- 
tain torrents, of which the two following names 
have been preserved, both descending from ML Tay- 
getns through the Spartan plain: Tiasa (Tlooa, 
Pans. iiL 18. § 6; Athen. iv. p. 139), {diced by 
Pansatuifl on the road from Amyclae to Sparta, and 
hence identified by Leake with the Pcm d deimma ; 
Phellia (*&Ajo, iiL 20. § 3), the river between 
Amyclae and Pharis. The Cuaciqk (Kwwrfew), 
mentioned in one of the ordinances of Lycurgua, was 
Identified by later writers with the Oama* (PluL 
Lye, 6 .) 

The streams Summ and Sonus, flowing u>to 
the sea on the western side of the L a c o ni a n gulf, 
are spoken of below, [See p. 114, b.) 

Before leaving the livers of Laconia, a few words 
must be said respecting an ancie n t Laconian bridge 
(rtUl existing, which has faehi assigned £o the re- 
motest antiquity. This is the bridge of Xerokampo, 
ImM. over a tributsiy of the Eurotas, about three 
hem 9 ride to the sooth of Sparta, just where the 
gtieea hones from one of the deepest and darkest 
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gorges of Taygetus. It was first discovered by 
Ross, and has bean described by Mure, who supposes 
it to belong to the asms period as the monuments of 
Mycenae. Even if it does not belong to so early a 
date, but is a genuine Hellenio work, it would esta- 
blish the fact that the Greeks were acquainted with 
the use of the concentric arch at a very early period; 
whereas it has been usually supposed that it was 
not known to them till the time of Alexander the 
Great The general appearance and character of 
this structure will be best seen from the annexed 
drawing taken from Mure. The masonry is of the 
polygonal species: the largest stones are those of the 
arch, some of which are from four to five feet long, 
from two to three in breadth, and between one and 
two in thickness. From the character of the struc- 
ture, and from ite remote situation, Mure concludes 
that it cannot be a Roman work; and there are 
strong reasons for believing that the Greeks were 
acquainted with the use of the arch at a much 
earlier period than has been usually supposed. 
(Mure, vol. ii. p. 247, seq.; comp. Leake, Pelopon- 
nesiaca, p. 116, seq.) 



BRIDGE OV XKKOKAMPO. 

There are ne other plains in Laconia except tho 
thiee above mentioned in the valley of tho Eurotas; 
hut on tlie slopes of the mountains, especially on 
those of Parnau, there is a considerable quantity of 
arable as well as pasture ground. Tho whole area 
of Laconia is computed to oontain 1896 English 
square miles. 0 

IV. History. 

The political history of the country forms a 
prominent part of Grecian history, and cannot be 
narrated in this place at sufficient length to be of 
value to the studenL But as the boundaries of 
Laconia differed considerably at various periods, 
it is necessary to mention briefly those facts in the 
history of the country which produced those changes. 

It will be seen from the preceding description of 
the physical features of Laconia, that the plain 
of Sparta forms the very kernel and heart of the 
country. Accordingly, it was at all times the seat 
of the ruling class ; and from it the whole country 
received ite appellation. This place is said to have 
been originally inhabited by the Leleges, the most 
ancient inhabitants of the country. According to 
tradition, Lelex, the first king, was succeeded by his 
son Myles, and the latter by his son Eurotas, who 
collected into a channel the waters which were 
spread over the plain, and gave his own name to tho 
river which he had thus formed, He died without 
male oflfepring, and was succeeded by Lacedaemon, 
the son of Zeus and Taygeta, who married Sparta, 
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the daughter of his predecessor. Lacedaemon gave 
to the people and the country his own name, and to 
the dty which he founded the name of his wife. 
Amydas, the son of Lacedaemon, founded the city 
called after him Axnydae. (Pans. iiL 1.) Subse- 
quently Lacedaemon was ruled by Achaean princes, 
and Sparta was the residence of Menelaus, the 
brother of Agamemnon. Menelaus was succeeded 
by Orestes, who married his daughter Hermione, 
and Orestes by his son Tiaamenua, who was reign- 
ing when the Dorians invaded the country under the 
guidance of the Heradeidae. In the threefold divi- 
sion of Peloponnesus among the descendants of Her- 
cules, Lacedaemon fell to the share of Eurysthenes 
and Procles, the twin sons of Aristodemns. Accord- 
ing to the common legend, the Dorians conquered 
the Peloponnesus at once; but there is sufficient 
evidence that they only slowly became masters of 
the countries is which we afterwards find them 
settled; and in Laconia it was some time before they 
obtained possession even of all the places in the 
plain of Sparta. According to a statement in 
Ephorus, the Dorian conquerors divided Laconia 
into Bix districts ; Sparta they kept for themselves ; 
Amyelae was given to the Achaean Philonomus, 
who betrayed the country to them; while Las, 
Phtris, Aegys, and a sixth town the name of which 
is lost, were governed by viceroys, and were allowed 
to receive new citizens. (Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 
364 ; on this corrupt passage, which has been hap- 
pily restored, see Mtiller, Dorians , vol. i. p 110, 
tranbl. ; Niebuhr, Ethnograpk. vol. i. p. 56, transl. ; 
Kramer, ad Strtib. L c.) It is probable that tliie 
division of Laconia into six provinces was not ac- 
tually made till a much later period ; but we have 
sufficient evidence to show that, for a long time after 
the Dorian conquest, the Dorians possessed only a 
small portion of Laconia. Of thiB the most striking 
proof is that the Achaean city of Amyelae, distant 
only 2£ miles from Sparta, maintained its indepen- 
dence for nearly three centuries after the Dorian 
couquest, for it was only Bubdued shortly before the 
First Messenian War by the Spartan king Teleclus. 
The same king took Pharis and Geronthrae, both 
Achaean cities ; and his son and successor, Alca- 
menes, conquered the town of Helos, upon the coast 
near the mouth of the Eurotas. (Paus. iii. 2. §§ 6, 
7.) Of the subjugation of the other Achaean towns 
we have no accounts ; but there can be little doubt 
that they were mainly owing to the military organi- 
sation and martial spirit which the Spartans had 
acquired by the institutions of Lycurgns. 

By the middle of the eighth century the Dorians 
of Sparta had become undisputed masters of the 
whole of Laconia. They now began to extend their 
dominions at the expense of their neighbours. Ori- 
ginally Argos was the chief Dorian power in the 
Peloponnesus, and Sparta only the second. In 
ancient times the Argives pos s essed the whole eastern 
coast of Laconia down to Oape Malea, and also the 
island of Cythera (Herod. L 82) ; and although we 
have no record of the time at which this part of 
Lacottia Was conquered by the Spartans, we may 
8afe y ®J? clude that it was before the Messenian 
wars. The Dorians in Messenia possessed a much 
more fertile territory than tho SjJZin Leconie, 
and the latter now began to cast longing eyes upon 
the richer fields of their neighbours. A pretext for 
war soon arose ; and, by two long protracted and 
obstinate contests, usually called the First and 
Second Messenian wan (the first from b. o. 743 to 


724, and the seoond from b. 0. 685 to 668), the 
Spartans conquered the whole of Messenia, expelled 
or reduced to the condition of Helots the inhabit- 
ants, and* annexed their country to Inconia. The 
name of Messenia now disappears from history; 
and, for a period of three centuries, from the dose of 
the Second Meseeriian War to the restoration of tho 
independence of Messenia by Epamiuondss, the 
whole of the southern part of Peloponnesus, from 
the western to the eastern sea, boro the appellation 
of Laconia. 

The upper parts of the valleys of the JEurotes 
and the Oenus, the districts of Sciritis, Betamnatis, 
Maleatis, and Caryatis, originally belonged to the 
Arcadians, hut they were all oonquerod by the 
Spartans and annexed to their territory before B. a 
600. (Grote, Hist of Greece, vol. iL p. 588.) They 
thus extended their territories on the north to what 
may be regarded as the natural boundaries of Laco- 
nia, the mountains forming the watershed between 
the Eurotas and the Alpheius.; but when they 
crossed these limits, and attempted to obtain pos- 
session of the plain of Tegea, they met with the 
moAmetenniiied opposition, and were at last obliged 
to to content with the recognition of their supre- 
macy by the Tegeatans, and to leave the latter in 
the independent enjoyment of their territory. 

The history of the early struggles between the 
Spartans and Argives is unknown. The district on 
the coast between the territories of the two states, 
and of which the plain of Thyreatis was the most 
important part, inhabited by the Cynurians, a Pe- 
lasgic people, was a frequent object of contention 
between them, and was in possession, sometimes of 
the one, and sometimes of the other power. At 
length, in b. c. 547, the Spartans obtained perma- 
nent possession of it by the celebrated buttle fought 
by the 300 champions from either nation. [Cy- 
nuria.3 The dominions of the Spartans now 
extended on the other side of Mount Parnon, as far 
as the pass of Anigraea. 

The population of Sparta was divided into the 
three classes of Spartans. Perioeci, and Helots. Of 
the condition of these classes a more particular 
account is given in the Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties ; and it is only necessary to remark here that 
the Spartans lived in Sparta itself, and were the 
ruling Dorian class ; that the Perioeci lived in tho 
different townships in Laconia, and, though freemen, 
had no share in the government, bnt received all 
tbeir orders from the ruling class at Sparta ; and 
that the Helots were serfs bound to the Boil, who 
cultivated it for the benefit of the Spartan proprie- 
tors, and perhaps of the Perioeci al&o. After the 
extension of the Spartan dominions by the conquest 
of Messenia and Cynuria, Laconia was said to 
possess 100 townships (Strab. viii. p. 362), among 
which we find mentioned Antbaua in the Cynurian 
Thyreatis, and Anion in Messenia, near the frontiers 
of Elis. (Steph. B. #. w. 'AvQdva, Afo4r.) 

According to the common story, Lycurgns divided 
the territory of Laconia into a number of equal lots, 
of which 9000 ware assigned to the Spartans, and 
30,000 to the Perioeci. (Pint, Lye. 8.) Some 
ancient critics, however, while believing that Lycur- 
gus made an equal division of the Laconian lands, 
supposed that the above numbers referred to the 
distribution of the Lacedaemonian territory after the 
incorporation sf Messenia. And even with respect 
to the latter opinion, there were two different state- 
ments ,* some maintained that 6000 lots had been 
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given hyXyeurgna* and that 8000 wan added by 
long PolTdorua aft the end of the First Meesenian 
Wat} ethers supposed that the original number o f 
4800 was doubled by Polydorus. (Plot 4 a) From 
these statements attempts have been made by modem 
writers to calculate the population of Laco n ia, and 
the relative numbers of the Spartans and the Perioeci; 
bat Hr. Orate has brought forward strong reasons 
for believing that no such division of the landed 
property of Laconia was ever made by Lycurgus, 
and that the belief of Us haring done so arose in the 
third century before the Christian era, when Agis 
attempted to make a fresh division of the land of 
Laoonia. (Grate, Hitt, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 521.) 
In any case, it is impossible to determine, as some 
writers have attempted, the lands which belonged 
respect i vely to the Spartans and the Perioeci. All 
that we know is, that, in (he law proposed by Agis, 
the land bound by the four limits of Pellene, Sellaaia, 
Males, and Thygetns, was divided into 4500 lots, 
one for each Spartan ; and that the remainder of 
Laoonia was divided into 15,000 lots, one for each 
Perioecna (Pint Agis , 8.) 

With respect to the population of Laconia, we 
have a few isolated statements in the ancient writers. 


Of these the most important is that of Herodotus, 
who says that the citizens of Sparta at the time of 
the Persian wars was about 8000 (rii. 234). The 
number of the Perioeci is nowhere stated ; but we 
know from Herodotus that there were 10,000 of 
them present at the battle of Platsea, 5000 heavy- 
aimed, and 5000 light-armed (ix. 1 1, 29) ; and, as 
there were 5000 Spartans at this battle, that is five- 
dlgfaiiha of the whole number of citizens, we may 
ven t ure to assurtte is an approximate number, that 
the Perioeci at the battle may have been also five- 
eighths of their whole number, which would give 
16,000 for the nudes of fall age. After the time of 
the Fenian wan the number of the Spartan citizens 
gradually but steadily declined ; and Clinton is pro- 
bably right in his supposition that at the time of 
the invasion of Laoonia, in b. c. 369, the total num- 
ber of Spartans did not exceed 2000; and that 
Isocrates, in dmeribing the original Dorian con- 
queror; of Laconia as only 2000, has probably 
adapted to the description the number of Spartans in 
his own time. (Isocr. Panath. p. 286, c.) About 
60 years after that event, in the time of Aristotle, 
they were scarcely 1000 (Aristot. Pol ii. 6. § 11); 
and eighty yean still later, in the reign of Agis, 
b. o. 244, their number was reduced to only 700 
(Plot Agis, 5.) The number of Helots was very 
large. At- the battle of Plat&ea there were 35,000 
tight-armed Helots, that is seven for every single 
Spartan (Herod, ix. 28.) On the population of 
Laoonia, see Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 407, seq. 

From b. a 547 to B.C. 871, the boundaries of 
Lneenia continued to be the same as we have men- 
tioned above. Bat after the overthrow of her supre- 
macy by the fetal battle of Lecptra, the Spartans 
mwaanocamMy stripped of the dominions they had 
taqtamd at the ex p e n se at the Me a s e ni a ns , Arca- 
dians, and Aigives. Epamtoondas, by establishing 
the independent state of Me e senia, confined the 


tartans to the ooontey east of Mount Taygetu* ; 
2Q| the Arcadian city of M eg a lopo li s, which was 


by the aStoc'ataMaman, encroached upon 
tibe Spartan territory In the upper vale of the 
* n. While the Thfbaaa were engaged in the 
in War. the flfetataos fndmvaared to rmmm 
i at their tarritoiy which they had thus lota; 


bat it was still frirther drcUmaeribed by Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Gnat, who deprived the 
SparteUt of several districts, which he assigned to 
the Atgivee, Arcadians, and Me a se ni a n s. (Polyb. 
ix* 98 ; Pans. iv. 28. § 9 .) After the establish- 
ment of the Achaean League their influence in 
the Peloponnesus lower and lower. For a 
short time they showed unwonted rigour, under 
their king Cleomenes, whose resblntion had given 
new life to the state. They defeated the Achaeans 
in several battles, and seemed to be regaining 
a portion at least of their former power, when 
they were checked in their progress by Antigonus 
I Doson, whom the Achaeans called in to their assist- 
ance, and were at length completely humbled by the 
fetal battle of Sellasia, b. a 221. {HkL <rf Biogr. 
art Cleomenes.) Soon afterwards Sparta toll into 
the hands of a succession of usurpers; and of 
these Nabis, one of the most sanguinary, waa com- 
pelled by T. Qninctins Flamininns, to surrender Gy- 
tbium and the other maritime towns, which had 
sided with the Romans, and were now severed from 
the Spartan dominion and placed nnder the protec- 
tion of the Achaean League, b. o 195. (Strab. riii. 
p. 366 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. p. 326.) 
The Spartans were thus confined almost to the 
valley in which their Dorian ancestors had first 
settled, and, like them, were surrounded by a number 
of hostile places. Seven years afterwards, b. c. 188, 
Sparta itself was taken by PhUopoemetf, and annexed 
to the Achaean League (Plut Phil. 16; Liv. xxxviii. 
32 — 34); but this step was displeasing to the 
Romans, who viewed with apprehension the further 
increase of the Achaean League, and accordingly en- 
couraged the party at Sparta opposed to the interests 
of the Achaeans. But the Roman conquest of Greece, 
which soon followed, put an end to these disputes, 
and placed Laconia, together with the rest of Greece, 
under the immediate government of Rome. 'Whether 
the Lacedaemonian towns to which Flamininus had 
granted independence were placed again under the 
dominion oi Sparta, is nut recorded ; but we know 
that Augustus guaranteed to them their indepen- , 
denoe, and they are henceforth mentioned under the 
name of Kleuthero-Lacones. Fausanias says there 
were originally 24 towns of the Eleuthero- Lacones, 
and in his time there were still 18, of which the 
names were Gythium, Teuthrone, Las, Pyrrhicus, 
Caenepolis, Oetylns, Leuctra, Thalamus, Ategonia, 
Gerenia, Asopos, Acriae, Boeae, ZaraX, Epidaurus 
Limera, Brasiae, Geronthrae, Marios. (Pans. iii. 21. 
§ 7.) Augustus showed fevour to the Spartaus a a 
well as to the Lacedaemonians in general ; he gave 
to Sparta the Messenian town of Cardamyle (Pans, 
iii. 26. § 7) ; hs also annexed to Laconia the Mas- 
senian town of Phams (Pans. Iv. 30. 6 8), and 
gave to the Lacedaemonians the island of Cythera. 
(Dion Casa. liv. 7.) 

, At the end of the fourth century of the Christian 
em, Laconia was devastated by the Goths under 
Alaric, who took Sparta (Zorin, v. 6). Subsequently 
Slavonians settled in the country, and retained poe 
■ta rt o n of It for a long time ; but towards the tad of 
the eighth century, hi the reign of the empress 
Done, the Byzantine court made an effort to recover 
their dominions in Peloponnesus, and finally suc- 
ceeded in reducing to sulgeetion the Slavoniams to 
the pl a ins , while those to Laconia who woirid not 
lubmit were obliged to take refuge to the feota e — a 
of Mt. Taygetus. When the Frinks beoame masters 
of Laconia in the 13th oenfcmy, they fetori up® 4 
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the sits of ancient Sputa a town still called Laee* 
daimema i; bot in A. t>. 1248, William VHlehardoin 
built ft fortress on out of the rocky hills at the loot 
of ML Taygetas, ftbottt three mites from the city of 
Laoedaemonia. Here he took up his residenoe ; 
end on this rook, called Mintkra, usually pronounced 
Mistrd, ft new town arose, which became the capital 
of Laconia, and continued to be so till Sparta began 
to be rebuilt on its ancient site by order of the 
present Greek government (Finlay, Medieval Greece, 
p, 296; Curtins, Pehpomuoe, voL & p. 214.) 

V. Towns. 


1. 7a the Spartm Plain . — The three chief towns 
were Sparta, Amyclae, and Pharxs, all situated 
near one another, and npon some of the lower 
heights close to the Eurotas. Their proximity 
would seem to show that they did not arise at the 
same time. Amyclae lay only 84 miles sooth of 
Sparta, and appears to have been the chief piece in 
the country before the Dorian invasion. South of 
Amyclae, and on the road from this town to the sea, 
was Pharis, also an Achaean town in existence 
before the Dorian conquest Thbrafne may be 
regarded as almost a part of Sparta. [Sparta.] 
On the slopes of Mt. Taygelua, above the plain, 
there were several places. They were visited by 
FftUeaiiiaa Oj. 20. f $ 3 — 7), but it is difficult to 
determine Uf) toad which he took. After crossing 
the riverlmelUfc beyond Amyclae, he turned to the 
right towafcls the mountain. In the plain was a 
Banctnary of Zeus Messapeus, belonging, as we learn 
from Stephanos, to a village called Messapbak 
(M wwnrdai), and beyond it, at the entrance into 
the mountains, the Homeric city of Bryseak. In the 
mountains was a sanctuary of Demeter Elcusinia, 
and 15 stadia from the Utter Lapith^eum, near 
tfjih IMpSEBtnPM, where was a fountain called 
AeMl Twenty stadia from Derrhium was Hah* 
PCfet^r which bordem upon the plain. Pausanias 
give* no information of the direction in which he 
proceeded from the Eleuainium to H&rpleia. Leake 
supposes that he turned to the south, and accord* 
ingfy places H&rpleU at the entrance into the plain 
•by the bridge of Xerdkasnpo ; while Curtins, on the 
contrary, imagines that he turned to the north, and 
came into the plain at Mutrd , which he therefore 
identifies with H&rpleia. It is impossible to de- 
termine which of these views U the more correct. 
The antiquities and inscriptions discovered at Mutrd 
prove that it was the site of an ancient town, and 
Leake coqjeotures that it represents the Homeric 
Mbsbe. 


2. /ft the Vale of the Upper Eurotas. — Th 
wad from Sparta to Megalopolis followed the vale c 
t he Eu rotas. On thia road Pauaanias mentions firx 
Mvsml monuments, the position of one of which, th 
{awk tfl'ttUi, m*y rtill b» idmtUM. ThUtan 
“ dnerlM u diittnt 50 (t*dU from BmtU, an 
as situated above the toed, which hire tianntnn vet 
f" * ******** At about tbHL 
from Sparta, Leake perceived a cavern in the reck 
one of which appeared to hai 
been foshicned by art, and a little beyond a earn 
circular wpolohral rich. : th. plana f* eaUad by tl 

£ rtWe £®i in th* naiTowjwt of ti 

yally i abaw tt th. town Pn uama, th. fronti. 

*'■ *»■ &«*■; and 1C 
ateha from PoUana, Bnunmu. (Para. iii. 30. $ 
vol. n. 


—21. §3.) In the neighbourhood rf BeUmina 
Was Asoys, originally an Arcadian town, which 
was conquered at aa early period by the Spartans, 
and its territory annexed to Laosaia. la the upper 
vale of the Euroffis wee the LacedeemauUii Tea* 
fold. (Liv. ud, 27.) PelUna wee ooe of the 
three dries (Polyb. $v. 81); Pel u nU e was Un- 
doubtedly another; and the thiqj was efyhe* Asgys 
or Oarystus. 

The road to Tegea and Argos rim along the vale 
of the Oenus. (Pans. iii. 10, §§ 6—80 After 
crossing thd bridge over the Eurotas, tfap traveller 
saw on his right band Mount Thornakkptm which 
stood a colossal statue of Apollo Pythajua, guarding 
the cSty of Sparta, which lay at bis fopt. (Comp. 
Herod, i. 69 ; Xen. Bdl vi. 5. § 27.) A tttUe 
further on in the vale of the Oenus, was 8 BLUtava, 
which was the bulwark of Sparta in the vale of the 
Oenus, as PelUna was in that of the Eurotas. 
Above Sellasia was a small plain, the only one in 
(he vale of the Oenus, hounded on the east by Mt. 
Olympus and on the west by Mt. Eves i a email 
strejflh, celled Gorgylus, flowed through the western 
40T of the plain into the Oenus. This was the site 
of the celebrated battle in which Cleomenea wee 
defeated by Antigonus. [Sellasia.] In this plain 
the road divided into two, one leading to Argot and 
the other to Tegea. The rood to Aigos followed 
the Oenus ; and to the west of the reed, about an 
hour distant from the modem Ardhhova, Uy Ca- 
kyae. From Uria place to the confines of tha 
Thyreatb in Argolis, was a forest of oaks, called 
Scotctas (iaoriVas), which derived its name from 
a temple of Zeus Scotitas, about 10 etadU wmt of 
the road. (Pans. iii. 10. § 6; Polyb. xvi. 87.) On 
the ridge of Mt. Patnon the boundaries of Argolis 
and Lyonia were marked by Hennas, of which, 
three heaps of stones, called ol forevfUvoi (the sl&in), 
may perhaps be the remains. (Hoes, BeitenimPelo- 
potmet, p. 173.) Thera was also a town Oenus, 
from which the river derived its name. 

The road to Tegea, which is the same as the 
present road from Sparta to Tripotifzd, after leaving 
the plain of Sellasia, passes over a high and moun- 
tainous district, called Sciritis in antiquity. The 
territory of Laconia extended beyond the highest 
ridge of the mountain; and the chief source rtf the 
Alpheius, called Saranlopotamoe, formed the boun- 
dary between Laconia and the Tegeatis. Before 
reaching tho Arcadian frontier, the rood went 
through a narrow and nigged pass, now called 
Ktitura. The two towns in Sciritis were Serous 
and Oeum, called Ium by Xenophon. 

3. 7i» Me southern part <f Laconia . — On the 
road from Sparta to Gythium, the chief port of the 
country, Pausaniaa (uL 21. § 4) first mentions 
Crocrar, distant shout 135 stadU from Sparta, 
and oelebrated for its quarries. Gtthid* was 30 
stadU beyond Grocese. Above Gythium, in tha 
interior, wss Akoiar, to which a rend also led 
from Croceae, Opposite Gythium was the island 
Cravar. After giving an account of Gythium, 
Pausaniaa divides the rest of Laconia, for the pur* 
poses of his dmoription, into whaf lies left and what 
W right of Gythium (dv ipurrspq IVMev, iii. 22. 
g 3 t* Is mk% iU. 24. § 6), 

Following tho order of Pfensatrias, wo will font 
meatSon tho towns to tbs left or oast of Gythium. 
Thirty stadU above Gythium was Tb»abus, si- 
tuated upon s promontory, which fanned the NE 
extremity of tho peninsula terminating in Capo 
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to., Eighty stadia beyond Trinssas ms 
slab upon the ooest The n 


upon 
followed the 


road from Sparta 
the greater part of 


> of the 
i vestiges 


tin my; and Leake* noticed in several parts 
seek rats of chariot wheels, evidently the v 
of the saeient carriage-road. (Leake, Jforea, vol. i. 
p. 194.) Thirty stadia sooth of Heks on the onset 
was Aon* as; and sUty stadia sooth of Aoriae, 
Aeolus, tha later name of Cr parish a. Between 
Aoriae and Asanas, Ptolemy mentions a town 
Biaudhta (Biiroum lit 16. § 9), the name of 
which oecore in an inscription in the form of BiadU 
nnpoBs(B«a9[w]ovwaX«(w t B8okh r Into. No. 1336). 
Between Aaopus and Aoriae was an inland plain, 
calm Leuob, containing in the interior a town of 
this name, and in the same neighbourhood was 
Plsiabl Returning to toe coast, 60 stadia south 
of Asopus, was a temple of ABolepiue, in a spot 
called Hypbbteleayuk. Two hundred stadia south 
of Asopus Was the promontory and peninsula Onu- 
OSATROS, connected with tbe mainland by a narrow 
isthmus, which is, however, generally covered with 
water. Between Onugnathus and Males is a con- 
siderable bay, called Boesticus Sinus, from the town 
of Boras, situated at its head. In this neighbour- 
hood were three ancient towns, called Etxs, Aphro- 
l>lSlA8,and Side, which were founded by the Dorian a; 
the two former on the Boeaticus Sinus, and the other 
on the eastern sea north of Cape Malea. Between 
Boese and Maks was Nymphaedm (Ntf/i^oio? or 
Nb^faior), with a cave near the sea, in which was 
S fountain of sweet water. Pausanias (iii. 23. § 2) 
caDs Nymphaeum a Ai/uioj, but, as there is no lake 
in this neighbourhood, Bobl&ye conjectures (Re 
cherchet , #c. p. 99) that we should read AijuiK and 
places Nymphaeum at the harbour of Santa Marina, 
where a fountain of water issues from a grotto. 
The promontory Malea (MaAra, Steph. B. t. v. 
et alii; MoAfai, Herod, i. 82; Strab. viii. p. 366), 
stfll called Malid, the most southerly point in 
Greece with the exception of Taenarum, was much 
dreaded by the ancient sailors on account of the 
winds and waves of the two seas, which here meet 
together. Hence arose the proverb, 44 after doubling 
Malea, forg e t your country” (Strab. viii. p. 378), 
and toe epithet of Statins, M fbrmidatum Makes 
caput" (Tkeb. ii. 33). On the promontory there 
was a statue of Apollo. (Steph. B. a. o. AiBfriat ; 
*Aw4AAaw MoXtonp* Pans. ill. 19. $ B.) South of 
Malea was toe island Gythera. Following the 
eastern coast we Bret come to Side, already men- 
tioned; than to Epidbliust, 100 stadia from Make; 
next to Epidaitros Limbra, and successively to 
ZarAX, Ctpharta, and Prasiae or Bresiae, of 
Which tils last is near tbe confines of Argolis. 
The numbers In Pausanias, giving the distance* of 
these places from one another, are corrupt: see 
Gypravta. In the interior, between the Eurotas 
nod toe south-western slopes of Pamon, Pausanias 
mentions Gbbqrtorae, situated 120 stadia north 
cf Aarias; Marios, 100 stadia east of Gerontlirse,- 
Glyptia, ako called Olympia, nerth of Marius; and 
tiKUDto*, BO Stadia from GsMtbiaa. 

Morning now to Gythium, we pr oceed to enu- 
warato ton towns to the right, tout is, west and 
Santo, cf this plane, according to the plan of Phu- 
asndas (Ifi. Si. I «, so*): i» other words, the towns 
la ton fin fount through which Mount Taygetua 
stoto Vtotr stadia asuto nf Gythium was Las 
mm tbs -4isfe, which mm writers Sail Aafos i 
Thirty stadia Irstn a hU) Bair Las was Hm^b 


toe interior; end a Uttk below Lae was tha river 
Smenua (tygnw), rising in Mt Tsygetus, which 
Pausanias praises for the excellence of Its water, 
now the river of Pauaod. Immediately south of 
this river was the temple of Artemis Dictynna, on a 
promontory now osikd AgMranot ; and in the same 
neighbourhood was a village colled by Pausonias 
Araeuus or Arsenum, where Las, the founder of 
the city of Las, was said to have been buried. 
South of the promontory of AgMnmot is a stream, 
now called the river of Dhikova, the Sonus 
(%Kvpas) of Pausanias (iii. 25. § 1), beyond which 
were an altar and temple of Zens: there are still 
some ancient remain* on the right side of the river 
near its mouth. Further south is the peninsula of 
Shtidri, inclosing a bay of the same name, which k 
conjectured to be the Sinus Aegikdee of Pliny 
(iv. 5. s. 8); if so, we must place here Aegila, which 
is mentioned incidentally by Pausanias (iv. 17. $ 1) 
as a town of Laconia. Inland 40 stadia from tbe 
river Scyraa lay Ptrrhichus. SE. of Pyrrhichns 
on tbe coast was Tar throw*. Between Teuthrone 
and the Taenarian peninsula no town is mentioned, 
but at a place on the coast called Kikoma there are 
considerable remains of two temples. The Taenarian 
peninsula is connected with that of Taygetns by an 
isthmus half a mile across, and contains two har- 
bours, named I*s a math us and Achillbtus Port us 
[see Taenarum] : the extremity of the peninsula 
is C. Matapdn. Rounding the latter point, and 
ascending southwards, we come to the town of Tae- 
narum, afterwards called Caknkpomb, 40 stadia 
above the Taenarian isthmus. Thirty stadia N. of 
Caenepolis was the commencement of the promontory 
Tiiyrides, neariy as large as the Taenarian penin- 
sula, but connected with the mainland by a much 
wider isthmus. On this promontory were the towns 
of Hippola and Mebsa. North of Mew* was 
Oetylus; but the distance of 150 stadia, assigned 
by Pausanias between tbe two places, is too much. 
[Oetylus.] Eighty stadia north of Oetylus was 
Thai.amae. situated inland, and 20 stadia from 
Thakmae was Pephhus, upon toe coast. Both 
these towns were upon the lesser Pamisus, now 
called the Milt a, which the Mesaenians said was 
originally the boundary of their territory. (Strab. 
viH. p. 361 ; Paus. iii. 26. % 3.) The districts north 
of this river were taken away from toe Lacedae- 
monians by Philip in n.a 333, and granted to toe 
Meseenians; bat it is probabk that the latter did 
not long retain possession of them. In the time of 
the Roman empire they formed part of Elenthero- 
Laconia. (Leake, Pelopoimetiaca, p. J79.) Twenty 
stadia north of Pephnns, upon the coast, was 
Lbuctra or Leuotbur ; and 60 stadia north of 
the latter, Cardamylb, at the distance of 6 stadia* 
from the sea. North of Cardamyle was Gkrekia, 
the most northerly of the Eleuthcro- Laconian towns. 
Thirty stadia from Gerenia, in the interior, a as 
Alaooria. 

(On the geography of Laconia, see Lesha, Marta 
and Rehponnetiooa / Boblaye, Rkkerdh at, 0c. ; 
Row, Reiten tat Polopomet and Wamhrm^m to 
Grkchmhnd ; Curtius, JPWoponhcfos.) 
LACCKNICUS SINUS. [Laocwia.] 
LACONIMUBGI. [Celtica, Veti-ohrs.] 

LAOBINGI, mentioned fay CapitoftnA* (M. Am 
teato c. 22), by Dkn Oasrins (Ixxxi. If), and 
by Petrus Patricias (BcooerpL LegaL y. 124, to. 
Bern), Along with toe Aftnnat and Bums, they 
were either Dacian or on toe Daeian ftatfet, had 
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are kwreu only foom having, in the Msromnnie war, 
omd a body of invading: and, bavin; oo 

ttoMLCoatreetod an aOianoo with Romo. [B.G.L.] 
LACTA'BIUS MOHS (INUwrrat fipev : JfoRb 
& M), was ths name given by tbe Romans to 
a mountain la tbo ndghbourhodcl of Stabiaa in Gam* 
aanifc It was derived foam the circumstance that 
the mnontain abounded itt excellent pastures, which 
me femous for the quality of the milk they pro* 
duced; on which asoonot the mountain was resorted 
to by invalids, eepechdly in cases of consumption, 
for which a milk diet was considered particularly 
beneficial (Casslod. Ep. si 10; Galen, <fc Mcth. 
Med. v. IS.) It wae at tbe foot of this mountain 
that Names obtained a great victory over the Got he 
under Tetas in a. d. 583, in which the Gothic king 
was slain. (Procop. B. 0 . iv. 86, 36.) The de- 
scription of the Mons Laotarius, and its poeitien 
with regard to Stabiaa, leave no doubt that R wae a 
part of the mountain range which branches off from 
the Apennines near Nocera (Nuoeria), and separates 
the Bag of Naples from that of Paestom. the 
mghest point of thia range, the Mamie S. Angelo, 
attains a height of above 6000 fort; the whole range 
is calcareous, sod presents beautifhl foreH , as well 
as abundant pastures. Tlie name of Letter*, still 
borne by a town on the slope of the mountain ride, 
a little above Stabiae, is evidently a relic of the an- 
cient name. [E. H. H] 

LACTOBA, in Gallia Aquitania, is placed by the 
Antonins Itin. on the read between Aginnom (A gem) 
nndCltmberrum (Amch), and 15 Gallio leagues from 
each. The distance and name correspond to the po- 
sition and name of Ldctomre. Several Roman in- 
scriptions have been discovered with the name Lac- 
toratea, and Civitaa Lactorenaium; hut the place is 
not mentioned by any extant writer. [G. L.] 
LAGUS FKLIC1S, a place In Noricum, on the 
south of the Danube, 35 miles west of Arelmpe, and 
SO miles east of Laursacnm (It AmL pp. 246, 248). 
According to the Not Imper., where it is called La- 
cufelicU, it was the head-quarters of Norican horse 
archers. It is now generally identified with the 
town of NiedenoaUeee, on the Danube. [L.S.1 

LACYDON. [JIawlia.] 

LADE (A dJ»j), the hugest of a group of small 
islands in the Sinus Latmtes, doee by Miletus, and 
opposite the mouth of the Maeender. Il was a pro- 
tection to the harbours of Miletus, but in Strabo’s 
time it waa one -of tbe haunts end strongholds of 
pirates. Lade is celebrated in history for the naval 
defeat sustained there by the Mans against the 
Persians in B. c. 494. (Herod, vl 8 ; Thucyd. vhl 
17,24; Strab.xiv.pu 685; Fans. L 35. % 6; Stoph. 
B. a. e.; Plin. v. 87.) That the island was not quits 
uninhabited, is dour from Strabo, and firom the fret 
of Stephanos B. mentioning the ethnic form of the 
uame, Aofcubr. [L. S.] 

LADIOUS, a mountain of Gallaeoia, the name of 
which oocnm in indent inscriptions, and is still pre- 
eervsd m that of the Codoe deLndoeo, new Momte- 
(Fta^*£T™l»r. p. 63 ; 
Ukeit, Tol.iL pt l. p. 878.) rp.&l 

ja^aga*A?atah 

S^sssftasjaa: 

Um • battk wm (uq^t httomm tbe TT-rlknfcrr 

M TtjIMtH, ho. tlTol <WaZm 

Md Cleomente, a t IM, i Ttaetdidoi eelk it 
Uodiotam <AmNwm>) la Owrihk (IW tii L4*. 


UBUEUTi. IA 

$ 1 ; That. h. 134 ; Pal. S. SI, Bl) 

"laW (Aofcfe)- 1. A #rer «t life flowing 
into the Feodus. (Bus, > 017,**} 

2. A river of Arcadia, flowing tote the M&m. 
[Alpbkids.] « 

LAEAEI (AauwN), > P i wo pri — tribe tfcifc*- 
ni». iocladed within the dwMtt «f Malnt, 

rsr-— 

LAEAETA'NI or LR jSTAW (A ****(, ft*, 
il 6. SI 18, 74; Aewnwe (, Btreb, ifi, a. l#i§| 8 
people on the H. part of tbe E. coed m Hiepaaia 
Tamconeniis, above the Coeetani. Strabo Bawdy 
speaks vaguely of the sea -coast b et ween the Bhtt 
and tbe Pyrenees as belonging to 44 th* Lriftwai ted 
the LartoMtae, and other such trifcm* (bh we 
Aapwrir md AaproAmerA* sol flMBW tsjefrqA 
ee for as Emporium, while Ptolemy place* thdh 
about Baxdno ( fi a rw bw a ) end the riser Bnbri- 
eMs (IMrego*)\ whence it appears that they 
extended foam below the Rubricattu on the SW. ap 
to JOT borders of tbe Indigetos, upon the hay or 
l^oriae, on the HE. They ere undoubtedly the 
erne people as tbe Lalbtabi of Pliny (Hi. 3. a. 4; 
comp. Inacr. op. Grater, p. edxxx.), who speaks of 
their ootmtiy (Laletania) as producing good wine in 
abundance. (Plin. xiv. 6. a 8 ; comp. Martial, i 
27, 60, vH. 62 ; Sit. ItaL iu. 369, xv. 177.) Strabo 
describee it as a fertile country, well tarnished with 
harbours. Beriiee 4heir capital Bahcdto (Bar- 
eefesa), they had tbe following towns : (1.) On the 
sea coast, firom SW. to HE. : Baktijlo (Boitov- 
Arir, Ptd. il. 6. § 19 : Badeloma; ifuretori, p. 
1033, no. 3 ; Flores, Eep. 8, vol xxir. p. 66, vd. 
xxix. p. 31 ; Marc*, Http, il 16, p. 159), with a 
small river of the seme name (Rems: Mela, il 6) ; 
Ilubo or Eluro, a city of the canventne of Tarraco, 
with the cwtias Romano (Mela, il 6 ; Plin. Ui. 8. 
a 4 ; A IkovpAr, Ptd. ii. 6. $ 19, where the vulgar 
reading is AtKo v pAr ; prob. Mataro , Maroa, Hup. 
ii. 15, p. 159 ; Florez, Etp. 8. vd. xxix. p, 34) ; 
Blahda (BAdrfto, Ptol I a: Blames ), on a hriglit, 
NE. of the mouth sf the little river Launch 
( Tordera : Plia iil 8, a 4) : between Baetnlo and 
ilure Ptolemy places tbe Luharium Pr. (Amn 4> 
pwr fapov ; probably the headland marked by the 
Torre de Mongol). (2.) On the high road from 
Tanaeo to Narbo Martius in Gaol (Itin. Amt. 
p. 398) : Forte, 20 M. P. Wt of Bardno (near 
MartoreU, on the right bank cf the Uobregat), 
marking doubtiesa tbe borders of the LaeAsni and 
the Coeetani ; than Barciwu ; next Praetoriuh, 
17 M. F. (near Bottalrkk or JLn JRoen, where are 
‘ ; Maroa, Hup. il 20) ; Skteukas or 

r 15M.P. (prob. & Here de Sercadu «»r 
SmSelomj ; Aquas Vocowub, 15 M.P.(Cb£*w 
rib MoIamUo). (3.) Other island towns : Rumu- 
(iata (Ptol); Eoaka, a munidpium, whose site is 
unkaewB (laser, op. Msmtori, ft 1106, no 7, 
p. 1107, na 1); Aqiiab Oauoab, + ofei toe 
mrifefe in toe conretess of Tgtreo* (PUn. Hi. 3. 
s. 4, Aquieddenses: Cafcfas dbA fe mfef,H> cf Rsr- 
odows, Maroa, Hup. il 16, p. 167; norm, Abp.fi. 
vd^xxlx. pi -37; Ukart, vd. il pA 1. 

^lIkDEBATA (ikMra • AiffpwA im*g. 
AM it. •), a town in thi IWth tfHoMn, m 
tin Dumb*, nd • kiraUki mt of Vtofawam®. 
In riM Mttitta in mm* k LMfcmta; it amt bat* 

p-ai 

it 



LABLtA. 

UAJffLlA (AmXh PtoL «. 4 * § It t Amm4a 
m M iforroeat), an inland city of the Tardataai,in 
te*W.©f«spanfeBs«M ** is 

^tae rf Hit Spanish cities «f which we have several 
trim, tefongfeg to tbe period of it* independence, as 
well as to the early Homan empire. Their typesare, 
an gifted horsemen, at fell weed, with ears el corn, 
bootee, end pehn- tress. * (Flores, Etp. S. voL adL 
to. 256— 458; MuL+cl it p. 480, vol. iii. p.92; 
ntenet, vol. i. p. 19, Snppl. tel. l p. S3 ; Sestfni, 
Jfedl pp. 20, 65 ; Hum* Goth.; Eckhel, toL i. p.25; 
UJcftt, toL 5. pt. 1. p. 379.) [P.S] 

UKP4 (foqpfe near Agumoufo), a city of the 
Tnrdetani, on the coast of Baetica, a little E. of the 
month of the Anna (GaadaJqmmrs Mela, iii. 1 ; 
comp. Pile. IB* 1. a. 3, where, however, the reading 
is doubtful % JlsiL Afoa. 67, where Laepam should 
probably be^eubatitated for the MS. readings of 
Lm tm or im tw m ; Fiona, Eep. & vol. x. p. 45, 
rn Ml. pp. 66, 57 ; Ukert, vol ii. pt 1. p. 339. 
This pla ee mast not be confounded with Ptolemy’s 
JLabpa, which is only a various reading for 
Iufa). [P. S.] 

LAERONFL. [Gallabcia.] 

LAESl'BY'GONES (AoMrrpijydw), a fabulous 
people of giants, who are mentioned by Homer in 
the Odyssey (x. 80 — 132), and described es governed 
by a Icing named Lamm. They were a pastoial 
people, bat had a city (form) which Homer cells 
iUurrpvyaite, with a port, and a fountain named Ar- 
tada. It may well be doubted whether Homer meant 
to assign any definite locality to this people, any 
more than to the Cyclopes; but later Greek writers 
did not foil to fix the place of their abode, though 
opinions were much divided on the subject The 
general tradition, as we learn from Thucydides (vi. 
■S% placed them in Sicily, though that historian 
wisely declares his total ignorance of everything 
oonetedag them. Other writers were less cautions; 
asms fixed their abodes in the W. or NW. part of the 
Island, fa the country subsequently occupied by tbe 
Khftta (Lyoophr. Aka. 956); but the more pre- 
vaUnt tete at lsaat in later times, seems to have 


barn that they dwelt in the neighbourhood of Leon- 
ttni, wbsaos the name of LAmmtYQOMn Campi was 
|dlte to the fertile plain in the neighbourhood of 
teat dty. (Strob. i. p. 20: Plin. IIL 8. a. 14; Taeta. 
odlfoipkr. 662, 956; SiL Itbl xiv. 126.) A wholly 
Mfetetttmdltfoa, with tbe origin of which we am 
unacquainted, but which i§ wry generally adopted 
hf fete writers, re presented Formiae on tbs coast 
efitatoaa the abode of tha Laasttygonsa, and the 
dty sf thdrlttof Lamus. The noble family of the 
Latrine fe tbe days of Augustus, evon pretended to 
Man their dastert foam tbs mythical kiag of the 
ImteyttMte (ObddA it 16; Hot, Cam. iii. 
17, rife. 15. 5. fofo; ML ltd. til 410.) [E.H.B.] 
LAI m or UA <A*0, a tribe of Cisalpiae Gauls, 

« *te near teeworeto of the river Fates. This 

«toiiRMir^te)tei(iL irx **» mm 

***** uu. «u v fltej /jaanbakl and am that tha 

^teMwtf mm I to tte w i tem c i tha P adm, an d 
tee feagfeasit Hs dfeintelp 
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s Alps ate sstMfette plain* of Hsrtearti 
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LAGUSA. 


Pliny earn aaeribss the foundation of that dty to 
tbs Laevit In conjunction with tha Marici, a name 
otherwise wholly unknown, but apparently also a 
Ligurian tribe. There can be no doubt that in 
this part of Italy tribes of Gaulish and Ligurian 
origin warn very much intermixed, and probably the 
latter were in many cases confounded with tbe 
Gaols. [Liguria.] 

LAGANLA (Awyoria), a village of the Tecto- 
aagae in Galatia, 24 miles to the east of Julfepdfe. 
It is not mentioned by any of the classical writers, 
but it must afterwards have increased in importance, 
for during tbe Christian period, it was the aee of a 
bishop, and took the name of Anastasiopolis ( Condi . 
CKalc. p. 662, and p. 95, where the name is mis- 
spelt Aaeati* ; /tie* Ant p. 142, where tbe name 
is Laganeot $ It Jfterot, p. 574, where we reed 
Aga ama ). Them is little doubt that the Latama 
in Ptolemy (v. f 14) and the Meganagalia of 
HMroclee (p. 697) are the same as Laga°i* (couip. 
Theod. Syc. c. 2). Kicpert, in his map of Asia 
Minor, identifies it with B*g Bator. [L. S.] 

LAGA'filA (Ac ryapiai Eth. Acryaprrovdr, Laga- 
rinus), a small town of Lucania, situated betweeu 
Thurii and the river Sybaris; which, according to 
the commonly received legend, was founded by a 
colony of Phocians under the command of Epeius, 
the architect of the wooden hone. (Strsh. vL p. 263; 
Lycophr. Alex. 930 ; Tzetx. ad foe.) Strabo, the 
only geographical writer who mentions it, calls it 
only a fortress (fpovpiow), and it was probably never 
a place of any importance, though deriving some 
celebrity in after times from the excellence of its 
wine, which was esteemed one of the best in Italy. 
(Strab. L c.; Phn. xiv. 6. a. 8.) The statement of 
Strabo, above quoted, is tbe only clue to its position, 
which cannot therefore be determined with any 
certainty. Cluverius placed it at JVomre, about 
10 miles from tlie sea, and this conjecture (for it is 
nothing more) has bean adopted by RunsaallL The 
wises of this neighbourhood are said still to preserve 
their ancient reputation. (Cluver. /toL p. 1272 • 
Bomanslli, vol. i p 248.) [A EL B.] 

LAGECUM. [Lsobouom.] 

LAGINA (rk AdywwX » pfeoe in the territory 
of Stratouiceia, in Caria, ochtained a most splendid 
temple of Hscate, at which every year greet festivals 
were celebrated. (Stiah. xiv. p. 660.) Tacitus 
(Aim. iii. 62), when speaking of tim totehfe of 


Trivia among the I 
Heeate. The name ef Tagtoa Ss atQl preserved in 
the village of Zdtete, net for from tha source* of 
the Ttkiaa. Lafhte, mantionsd by Stopb. B. as a 
wokfxmo tepfom eeeme to be the same at tha 
Lagina of Stiaha [L. &] 

LAGNI (Any of), a town of the Aitrracas, in 
Hfopania Tarraete n nri s, mentfonid tely by Diodorus 

Sfeuhtotfteevte’ ▼ri. fi. p. 596> [P. &] 

itAGGB, a town in Phrygia, on tha north-east of 
tetepfo. (Liv. xxxvfiL Ifo) The town Is man- 
ticned tely by Livy ta his account of tha program of 
thsBoman consul On. Mtelfea in Asia l&or, when 
Lams eras found d oss r to d by ita fehabitouta, but 
wafi presided with stores of every description, whence 
we may infer that it was a town of soma cenre- 
quaooa* TUBA 

L A01T8A (AtTMM, w UbA k' A» 

Aifitm m, th. mm of wUeh mm ta Itambo 
taw a— rfefataw mi PtafaffHtawt. Bmf 
fa fa protabljr (be mm » KmdiMm, • mm 
fafat tatmMi J»» Iwb Utter fafand*. Mm Sfa f«» 



LA0ML LkMUL ' U* 

in hSci map, fc with Petym^m. (fltdks. LAMfiS'SE (/rib. Ant, pp» 4>, £Xt $4 40 ; M. 

p.484 ; Stepb. 8. Jfiustafth* «* 71 2L 681, /kM.; MpAdSra, PteL iv. JL If!; Uwmma, 
p. 906*) Imcr* ; Lambaere, Aqgnetib fi& Ikdftfc vi 13 ; 

LAGITSA (Adyev*a% one of ft group of small Lambesitena 0fak, J^pfe *6* Imba 

islands in the bay of Telmlesus in Lyda, 3 stadia or Jhamut, large Ru.), on* of the moil Imprtant 
from Telmiisus, and SO from Cksidie. (Plm. v. 35 ; cities in the interior of Nmaidk> hakoying to Ihe 
freph. B. «. r. ; St a diaem. Mar. Mag. $ 116, Ml) MauyHi. It lay near the eoftfrMS of Monwlwb, 
This island is generally considered to be tbe aame at the W. foot of M. Aorreins (fM Areas#), W 
«■ the modem Ptmagia S Cordiatist*. [L.&] M. P. from Smri, 118 from Tfwrere*, and 84 
LAGUSSAE, a group of nail islands off the fromCiBTA. It waa theatatlonof an eut^o legion, 
coast of Troy, to the north of Tenedoa (Pliiuv. 38 ; the Legio III. Auguste (Ar yetmr frpfv* (rafi arrd , 
comp. Eustath. ad Bom. II it p. 306> Their mo- Ptol lc.; and Inter.). Its importance is stated by 
deni name is Taoeham Afoul [L. &] its magnificent ruins, among which are seen the re- 

LAISH, the more ancient name of Dan. {Dak.] mains of an amphitheatre, a temple of Aeeentepiaa,ft 
LALASIS (Aabmrti, Ptol. ▼. 8. J 6, where seme triumphal «tch, and other buildings, enoksed hy a 
MSS. hare AoAoofs), a district in Cilicia, extending wall, m the eireuit of which 40 gates hate ban 
along Mount Taurus, above the district sailed So- traced, 15 of them still iu a good state of pre* 
lentis. Pliny (v. 83) also mentions a town Labels serration. Tbe eiknoe of Proeopiue resp e cting aftih 
in Isanria, and this town accordingly seems to have a city seems to imply that It had Vena destroyed 
been the capital of tile district Lalask, which may before tbe age of Justinian. (Shaw, Travels, p. 87; 
luive extended to tile north of Mount Taurus. It is Braoo; Personnel; Pelliseier , Exploration S ci a Mh m 
probable, moreover, that the Isauriea town of La- tie TAlgerie, vdl.vi.pp. 888, 389.) [P. S.j 

Uganda, mentioned by Stephanus B., and whieh, he JjKMBBTACA or LAMBBl'CA, a town of the 
says, was in his day called DaUeanfo , is the same feulalct Lucenses in Galkecia, near tlie confluence 
as Lalasis ; and if so, it is identical with the of the rivers Lsereo and UUa, not for from Ef- 
Dalisanda of Hierodee (a 710). Basiliua of Se- Badrm. (Mela, iii 1. f 8; Ukert, woi fi. pi I. 
lenda informs ns that the town stood on a lofty p. 439.) [P. S.] 

height, bnt was well provided with water, and not LAMETI'NI (As^rerwoi), a city of Bruttlum, 
destitute of other advantages. (Weeeeling, ad ffierod mentioned only by Stephanus of Bysautmm (s. *.), 
I c.). From all these droomstences, we might on tbe authority of Hecataens, who added that there 
be inclined to consider tbe reeding AoAo alt in was a river also of the home of Lakxtus (Adpwror ). 
Ptolemy the correct one. were it not that tbe orins We find this again alluded to by Lyoophran. {Am. 
of the plane all bear the inscription Aotervfor. 106ft.) There can be no doubt that tide is the 
(Sestini, p. 96.) [L. S.] stream still called Lamato, which fttere into the 

LALENESIS (AaA^vccrff or Aoftoiacpfo, Ptol v. gulf of Sta. Eqfomia t end this is confirmed by the 
7. § 6), a small town in the district of Melitene in authority of Aristotle, who gives to that gulf, other* 
Armenia Minor, on the east of Zoropaasns. Its site wise known as the Sinus Tkbihaeus or Hfr* 
is unknown, and no ancient writer betides Ptolemy rovutn, the name of the Lanbtirk Gulf (4 
mentions it [L.&] Aaonjvfrot cdXvos, Ariel Pol vil 10). Hence 

LALETA'NI. [Lak&taki.] there can be Bttle doubt that the oily of Lametini 

LAMA [Vkttombs.] also was situated on tbe shores of the a nine bay, 

LAMASBA (Ida. Ant pp. 85, ter, 40: La- though Stephanus vaguely calls it * near Cmtoua." 
masbva, Tab. Pm .), a city of the Massylii, in the (StepAB* La.) Ko other writer mentions the name 
interior of Numidia, near the confines of Mauretania, (which k evidently an ethnic form like Leontitu), 
68 M. P. from Srtm,' and 68 from Tamugam. and it is probable that the town was destroyed or 
Lapie and D'Avesac identify it with Aim-Haml, at sunk into a dependent condition at an early period, 
the N. foot of the mountains of the Wdhd-Abd-m- An inscription, which records it as an existing mu- 
Nour; but He site seems to agree better with the nicipal town in the time of Tnyan, is almost car- 
considerable mine at Mm, on the S. of those tainly tpnriooa. (Mommsen, Inter. Mtgn. Neap. 
mountains, and W. of the M. Aurasius (JebeL App. No. 986.) It is geasmlfy auppored to have 
Aurettt Shaw, 7Varefo, fa. p. 58 ; PeUkeier, been ritnatod either at or near the modem village of 
Exploration Sdentijhm fo MlgM*, vol vl p. SkLA«t/kafo,lmtthkkmereoenieotare. TE.H.B.] 
389). [P. S.] LAW (AreUa: Etk. Areuret : ZMm), a town 

LAMBEB or LAMBRU8, a river of Northern of the Malieree^ though afterwards separated from 
Italy, in Gallia Trenspadana, noticed by PHny them, situated in the district Phlhiotis in Thessalv. 
among the affluents of the Padua which join that river Strabo doacribes Lamia as situated above the plain 
on its left or northern bank. (Plin* til 19. a. 88*) whkh Ike at the foot of the Mahao gnl« aft the 
It la still called the lamftro, and rises in a small dktanoe af SO stadia from the Speiriiriui, and 
lake called the Logo di Pneimna (the Eupilk Locus 50 stadia from the sea (ix. pp. 433, 435). Livy 
ofPiiny), from whenoe H flows within 3 miles of aaja that it was placed on a height distant 
MUaw, and enters tbe Pa about midway hetwesn the seven mUes from Hem c k ia, of whkh it oom- 
TMm and the Adda. Sidonius Apdlinark oon- manded the prospect (xxxvi 85), and «n tiw route 
toMts v ifostegnaat and weedy stream (nlvomm Lam- whkh lad from Thanw&pvlee throughthe passes of 
f r J*) tire blue waters of the Addaa. (Ep Fhthktis t* Thanmari (xxxil 4> Strabo further 
15.) Tbe Tabula as well as the Geographer of relates that it was aulgeet to earthquakes (l p.60). 
Bayenna give a town of the name of Lambram, of Lamia k celebrated in bistoiy «n acoountcf the war 
which no trees Is found elsewhere. It k probably whkh the Athcnkas end tbe mfrdcrste Greeks 
a corruption of a station, Ad Lambmm, at the pass- oarried on against Antipater in a.c.383* Antip^r 
age of the river ef tkft name, though the Tabula was at first un s u cces sf ul, and took refege in Lsnua, 
•njmoouriy trenafon it to the sTiSdre off the Padns. where he was beefcged for some timely the alk* 
{Tab, Peal] Qeogt. Bav. iv, 3fo) [E. H. B.] Fngn thi| dreumsUnoe thk oontert k usu^y calkd 



AMIACUS sinus. 


m AMAWB StKUS. 

tittJUmlan war. Having mmmda receM suo- 
-*au^ Gra#*u^ wtieatod northwards, 
apt drifrated the allies at tbe battle of Ciunnoq la 
the MM* yea*. (0W* *rilL 9 , m. ; FriyAix. 
3fc) In A. c. 908 f M%* m of Demetrtue, de- 


feated tbe Attoliane peer Lamia. (L&v. x*viL 30.) 
]a 169 lamia opened He gates to Antiochue (U to 
***v.43), and wee to consequence besieged in the 
Mowing jeer by PMfip, who wee then noting in 
oo^junctiou with tbe Romans. (lir. xxxvL 95.) On 
this occasion Livy mention* the difficulty which tbe 
Macedonian! experienced la mining the rook, which 
wae iBioeous ( 4| in asperis lerie rife* eeepe impene- 
irmhalis ferrooccantebat”). In'190 the town was taken 
by tbe Romans. (LI v. xxxvii. 4, 5.) Lamia ie aen- 
thmsd by Pliny (hr. 7. s. 14), and was also 4a 
oaistcaoe in tbe sixth oentaxy. (HierocL p. 649, ed. 
WeaseBag.) the site of Lamia is fixed at ZMmi, 
both by the d m edp l i on uf the ancient writers of the 
position of Lima, and by an inscription which Paul 
Limbs espied at this place. Zitum is situated on a 
lull, and is by nature a strongly fortified position. 
The only remains of the ancient city which Leake 
discovered wen some pieces of the walls of the 
Acropolis, forming a part of those of the modem 
otitis, and some small remains of the town walls at 
the fool of the hill, beyond the extreme modem 
booses to tbs eastward. On the opposite side of the 
town Leake noticed a small river, which, we learn 
fines Strabo (ix. p. 434, 450), was called Achelous. 
Tbe pert of Malia was named Phalara (r& *d- 
Aepo, fltrah. ix. p. 435; Polyb. xx. 11; Liv. xxvii. 
8 0, x&v. 43 ; Plin. iv. 7. a 12), now StyKdha. 
Ziturf baa been compared to Athens, with its old 
cattle, or a«opaIia, above, and its Peiraeent at Sty 
UdkA, on the shore below. There is a fine view fiom 
tbe nastki, commanding the whole country adjacent 
to tbe bead of the Maliac gulf. (Lucas, Voyage data 
la Moo, vol. L p. 405 ; Leake, Norther a Greece, 
vul.iS.pu 2 ; Stophani, Seise, tfc. p.39.) 



LAM1ACUS SIKHS (d Aafuwtbt adkwt), a 
name given by Peaeanise to tbe M al i a n golf, from 
this important town of Lamia. (Pans. L 4. j 3, vil 
1& IS, x. 1. 69.) In tbe same wtm tbe gulf is 
new totted Zitmi, which k tbs modem Bams of 
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LABPSACUS. 

LAMOTIS (AnnAnr). ■ diitriei oo th. tmtem 
oeett of Oflki* Aspera, between the rivers Oaly* 
osdnus and Lamas. Its capital bore the name of 
Lamas, foam which that of the district was derived. 
(Ptolv. A $ 6 ; comp. Lamus.) [L. A] 
LAMPAS (Aspndr), a harbour on tbe A coast 
of the Taurio Chersonese, 800 etadk from Theodosia, 
and 990 stadia finom Criu-Metopon. (Arrian, PeripL 
p. 90; Anon. Peripl p. A) Arrian uses the two 
nsxnee Lampee and Halmitis aa if they belonged to 
the same place, but the Anonymous Coast-deecriber 
•peaks of Lampas alone. Halmitis probably took 
its from being a place for salting fish. The 
name is preserved in the places now tolled Bkmk- 
Lambcti and K<mlako*k-Lambat, Tartar villages 
at the end of a bay defended by tbe promontory of 
/bb, near which ancient rains have been found. 
(Dubtts do Mentpereux, Voyage autour dm Camcaee, 
vol. t. p. 718, veL tL a. 460; Bennell, Compar. 
Geog. vol, ii. pw 340.) [E.B.J.] 

LAMPATAE or LAHPAGAX {Amp*d*u or 
Aapwayat, Ptol. vii. 1. | 42), a small tribe who 
lived among the offshoots of the Imaus, in tbe KW. 
pert of India, about the sources of tbe Ghoes (now 
Ka meh\ which is itself a tributary of tbe JCdbul 
river. [V.l 

LAMPE (Aofiir^), a town in Crete, also called 
Lappa. [Lappa.] Besides this town Stophanua 
A (s. r.) mentions two other towns of this name, 
otherwise unknown, one in Arcadia and tbe other ui 
Argolis. 

LAMPEIA. [EnyxAKTHva.1 
LAMPFTIA. [Clampktxa.J 
LAMPONE1A or LAMPO'NIUM (Aomw^m, 
Aafmvi or), an Aeolian town in the south-west of 
Troas, of which no particulars are known, except 
iliat it was annexed to Penis by the satrap Ounce 
in the reign of Darius Hystsspis. It is mentioned 
only by the earliest writers. (Herod, v. 26 ; Strsb. 
xiii. p. 610 ; Steph. fi. a r.) [L. A1 

LAMPBA [Attica, p. 331, a.] 
LA'MPSACUS (A44acot : Etk Aaifrmpk), 
sometimes also called Lampsacnm (Cie. m Pern i. 
24 ; pomp. Mela, i. 19), was one of tbe meet cele- 
brated Greek settlements in Mjyria on the Hellespont 
It was known to have existed under tbe name of 
Pitynsa or Pityussa before it received colonists from 
the Ionian cities of Pbocaea and Miletne. (Strab. 
xiil p. 589; fiteph. A a a; Plin. v. 40; Horn . II 
A 329; Plot.* Virt Mol 18.) It was situated, 
opposite to Callipolis, in tbe Thracian Cberaonesiia, 
and possessed an cottUtot harbour, Herodotus (vi 
87) relates that tbe elder Miltiedes, yvbo was settled 
in the Thracian Cbersonesus, made war upon the 
Lampsaesnl, but that they took him by aorpriee^ 
and mads him their prisoner . Bring throutetsed,* 
however, by Omente, wbe imported Miltindes, they 
set him fine. During the Ionian revolt, the town 
folhinto the hands of tbe Persians. (Herod.?. 117.) 
The territmy about Lamwacns produced toeriltttt 
wj&e, whence the king of Persia bestowed k apto 
Tbemittories, that he m%ht theoee provide khnself 
with winn. (Thmyd. i 133; AtW L p. 96; 
Dkd. 497 ; Pint Them, 99 ; Means, Theta* 10; 
Amin. Marc. xxa. 8.) But even while Lampeacitt 
acknowledged the mimmmsj dF Penda» k totoSmed 

to be gfwued 1^ a native prince or toraat, ef tlw 
name of Bipml* Hk eon Aean^os married 
Arched m, * mghter of Plristratua, whom tank 
(Mmemetotiitg her virtues, was man them in till 
time of Thucytfidm (ri. 69). The attempt uf 



LAMPSUS. 

Euagon to seize the citadel, and thereby to make him- 
M lf tyrant, eeeme to belong to the same period. 
(Athen. zl p. 508.) After the battle of Mycale t in 
n. c. 479, Lampeacua joined Athena, bnt molted 
after the failure of the great Athenian expedition to 
Sicily ; being, however, unfortified, it was easily re- 
conquered by a fleet under Strombiohides. (Tbuc. 
viii. 69.) After the time of Alexander the Great, 
the Lampsaceni had to defend their city against the 
attacks of Antioch us of Syria ; they voted a crown 
of gold to the Romans, and were received by them 
as allies. (Liv. xxxiii. 38, xxxv. 43, xliii. 6; Polyb. 
xxi. 10.) In the time of Strabo, Lampsncus was 
still a flourishing city. It was the birthplace of 
many distinguished authors and philosophers, such 
as Charon the historian, Anaximenes the orator, and 
Metrodorus the disciple of Epicurus, who himself 
resided there for many years, and reckoned some of 
its citizens among his intimate friends. (Strab. 1. C-; 
Diog. Lafirt. x. 11.) Lampsaene possessed a fine 
statue by Lysippus, representing a prostrate lion, 
but it was removed by Agrippa to Rome to adorn 
the Campus Marti us. (Strab. i c.) Lampsacus, as 
is well known, waa the chief seat of the obscene 
worship of Priapus, who waa believed to have been 
bom there of Aphrodite. (Athen. L p. 30 ; Pans. 
it. 31. § 2 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 983 ; Or. Fait. vi. 
;i45 , Virg. Georg, iv. 1 10.) Prom this ciroum- 
HtHiice the whole district a as believed to hnve de- 
lived the name of Abarois or Apamis (hrapyuffBtu), 
because Aphrodite dented that she had given birth 
to him. (Thenphr. Hut. PUtnL i. 6, 13.) The an- 
cient name of the district had been Bebrycia, pro- 
bably fioin the Thracian Bebrycw, who had settled 
there. (Comp. Herat Fragm. 207 ; Charon, Fragm. 
1 1 5, 1 19 ; Xenoph. Anab . vii 8. § 1 ; Polyb. v. 77 , 
Pirn. iv. 18, v. 40 ; Ptol v. 2. § 2 ; Steph. R. t. v.) 
The name of Lanuaki is still attached to a small 
town, near which Lampsaene probably stood, as 
Lamsaki itself contains no remains of antiquity. 
There are gold and silver staters of Lampsacus in 
different collections ; the imperial coins have been 
traced from Augustus to GalKenui. (Sestini, Mon. 

Vet. p. 73.) [L.S.] 
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cow or laxmacus. 

LAMPSUS, a town of Hietlaeoti* in Theaealy, on 
the borders of Athamama. (Id?, xxxil 14.) 

LAMPTRA. [Attica, p. 331, 

LAM US (Adfaof), a village of Oilida, at the 
monto of the river Lamnt, from which the whole 
district derived the name of Lamotis. The river 
is mentioned by Stephanos B. (from Alexander 
Polyhistor), and both the river and the village by 
Strabo (xiv. p. 871) and Ptolemy (?. 8. §f 4, 8). 
The nver, which hi otherwise of importance 
toned the boundary between Cilid* jdm Sd 
Cihcia Propria, and still beam the name of Emm or 
Lmmo. About the village of Lamas no nerttalam 


LAMYRON (Aomvp^s), a great harbour new 
Cape Heraclium, on the coast of Ptatua, net fiur 
from Themiecym. (Anonym. FtrM. Font, Em. 
p. 10.) [L.&] 

LANCE (Bin. Ant p. 39ft), or LA'NCIA (A*y- 
*1 a, Dion Cass. liii. 25,29$ Flcr.lv. 12$ Owe. 
vb 21), or LANCIATUM (Awywfaro?, PtoLfl.fi. 
§ 29), the chief city of the Lancbati (A eeyalatm, 
Ptol. L c.) or Lancirnsbs (Plin. fli. 3. s. 4), a tribe 
of the Asturoe, in Hispanic Tarraconensis. It was 
strongly fortified, and was the roost important city 
of that region, even more so than Lbgio VXL Gb- 
mina, at least before the settlement of the latter by 
the Remans, by whom Lancia was destroyed, though 
it wu again restored. It lay on the high road from 
Caesaiaugusta to Legio VIL (Leon), only 9 1C. P. 
from the latter, where its name is stall to be traced 
in that of SoUanco or SoOancia. (Floras, Mm. 9. 
voL xvi. p. lfij Ukert, vol. ii. pt 1. p. 441*) fP. M 
LA' NCI A, LANCIA'TI, LANCIA'TUftL 


[Lancs.] 

LA'NCIA 


LA'NCIA OPPIDA'NA. rVirrroaxe.] 

LANC1ENSES. [Lanck-J 
( ^*NCIENSE8 OCELENSES or TRANSCU- 

tXNl. [OCKLUM.] 

LANGOBARDI, LONGOBARDI (Aayyefdpftoi, 
Aoryegdpfioi, also Aayyo€6fbeu and AoTTotdp&u), 
a tribe of Germans whom we first meet with in the 
plain, south of the lower Kibe, and who belonged to 
the Suevi (Strab. vii. pt 290, where Kramer reads 
AcrymMapfoi; Ptol. ii. 11. §§ 9, 17). Acoovding to 
Paulus Diaconus, himself a Langobard, or Lombard 
(Hi*. Ixmgob. i 3,8; comp. Ieldor. Orig. lx. 2; 
Etym, M. s. v. yfouow), the tribe derived its name 
from tlie long beards, by which they distinguished 
themselves from the other Germans, who generally 
shaved their beards. But it seems to be more pro- 
bable that they derived the name from the country 
they inhabited on the banks of the Elbe , where 
Bbrde (or Bord) still signifies “ a fertile plain by the 
side of a river;” and a district near Magdeburg ia 
still called the lamge Bdrde (Wilhelm, Gennamm, 
p 286). Aoofeding to this, Lengobsidi would sig- 
nify “ inhabitants of the long bold of tho river.* 
The district in Which we first meet with them, hr 
the left bank of the Elbe, from the point where the 
Sale empties itaelf into it, to the frontiers of the 
Chand Minora, so that they were bounded in the 
north by the Elbe, in the east by the 6envnomi, in 
the south by the Cherusei, and in the west by the 
Foei and Angrivarii. Traces of the name of the 
Langobaxdi still occur in that country in such names 
as Bardengan, Bardarik. The earliest writer who 
mentions the Lsngobaidi as inhabiting those parts, 
is Velleius Paterculus (U. 106). But notwithstanding 
the unanimous testimony of the aoefont* that they 
were a branch of tho Soevi, their own historian 
(P*sL Disc. I &; comp Enow. Chron. ad an. 380) 
states that the Laagbbaidi originally did not inhabit 
any part of Gennany, but had migrated south from 
Scandinavia, where they had berm the name of 
ViaUi, and that they assumed the name Laagbbardi 
after thefar arrival in Gennany. It is impossible to 
say what value is to be attributed to this statement, 
which bee ton d as many advocates as It has had 
opponents. From Strabo (L c.) it is dear that they 
occupied the northern bank of the Elbe , and it is 
parable that they wen among these Graaao when 
Tiberius, hi the reign of Augustus drove across the 
Elbe (Suet Jit* 11). In their new country they 
raduaed to snbmMm by IfltooMune, but 
i 4 
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afterw ar ds thty shook off the job, and, in o«$™~ 
lion With thelSmmooee, joined tb^oiifyemcj^lhe 
jOberaeeane wainst the Marootnannl (Toe. An* il 
4&) When,in consequence of the murder ofAnni- 
rtus, the power of the Cherwcana was decaying more 
ond mum. the Langobardi net only supported and 
restored Italua, the king of the Chsroscane who hod 
moo expelled, hot seem to hove extended their own 
te rri tor y in the sooth, so os to occupy the country 
between Ha He, Magdeburg, and Lmpeig. (Toe. Aim. 
xl 17.) They were not o numerous tribe, bat their 
wont of numbers wss mode up for by thehr natural 
bmvwy (Tec. Germ. 40), end Velleius describee 
them ss o M gees etiom Germans foritate ferodor." 
Shortly after these events the Langobardi disappear 
from history, until tEey are mentioned again by 
Ptolemy (l &), wfyo places them in the extensive 
territory between the Shine and FPeser, and even 
beyond the latter river almost as for ss the Elbe. 
They thus oecupisd the oquntiy which bad formerly 
been inhabited by the tribes forming the Cheruacan 
oonfoderacy. This great extension of their temtoiy 
shows that their power must have been increasing 
aver since their liberation from the yoke of M&ro- 
boduus. After this time we again hear nothing of 
the Longobardi for a considerable period. They are 
indeed mentioned, in an excerpt from the history of 
Petrus Patrioius (Exc. de Legat p. 124), as allies 
of the Obii on the frontiers of Pannonia; but other- 
wise history is silent about them, until, in the second 
half of the 5th century, they appear on the north of 
the Danube in Upper Hungary as tributary to the 
Hernti (Rrocop. deBell Goth. ii. 15, who describes 
them W Christians). Whether these Langobardi, 
however, were the same people whom we last met 
with between the Rhine and the Elbe , or whether 
they wen only a band of emigrants who had in the 
coarse of time become so numerous as to form a 
distinct tribe, is a question which cannot be answered 
with certainty, although the latter seems to be the 
men probable supposition. Their natural love of 
freehm could not bear to submit to the rule of the 
Heruli, and after having defeated the king of the 
latter in a great battle, they snbdued the neighbouring 
Qnadi, likewise a Sneviair tribe, and henceforth they 
were for a long time the terror of their neighbours 
and the Roman p rov in c e of Pannonia. (Paul Dime. 

L 22.) For, being the most powerful nation in thorn 
parte, they extmded their dominion down the Danube, 
and ooQHpisd tbs extensive plains in the north of 
Dacfe «ft the river Thews, where they first came in 
oofrflfot with the Gepidae, and entered Pannonia. 
{M.£KaoiL 2a) The emperor Justinian, wanting 
tMr support against the Gepidae, gave them lands < 
and supplied them with mousy (Procop. Bell Goth. 
i& 3Sy, and under their king Audoin they gained a 
groat victory Over the Gepidae. (Paul Disc. i 25; 
Bmp. Bek. Goth. \ il 84, 1*48, 25.) AJboin, 
Audou'i successor, after having, in conjunction 
the Anri, oompietaty ov erthrow n the empire of the 
Gepidae, led the Langobardi, te*D. 668, into Italy, 
whine they per manently established themselves, and 
faffpfrd the kingdom fret* which down to this day 
tfos north-east of Italy been the name of Lombardy 
(£** de Legal, up. 508, 804; Marius Epiac, Chron. 
mm il 412.) The occasion of their invading Italy 
forohited ae foUows. tfbenAlboro hadwSdudsd 
h|lidttmn» With th* Avert, and had ceded to them 
hfo m d e nunto m , Harsro, to take revenge upon 
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LANUVfUM. 

accordingly crossed the Alps, and as the north of 
Italy row badly defended, joe succeeded in a short 
time in establishing his kingdom, which aontianed to 
flourish ndtiJ it was overpowered and destroyed by 
Chariemagne. (Pool. Disc. ii. 5; Eginhrod, ViU 
Corel M. 6.) The history of this shgular people 
whose name stfll survives, has been written In Latin 
by Panina Diaoonus (Wornefried), in the reign of 
Charlemagne, and by another Lombard of the 9th 
century, whose name is unknown. (Camp. Wilhelm, 
Germtwdm, p. 281, foil; Zeuss, die Deutedm tmd 
die tfaehbargtSmme, p. 109, foil; F. Dufft, Qmme- 
Honee de AmHqmetma Ixmgobmdorvm Hietoria, 
Berlin, 1880, 8to.; Koch-Sternfeld, doe Reich der 
Longobardm in i /fohen, Munich, 1839; Latham, 
Tac. Germ. p. 189, and EpHeg . p. lxxxiv.) [L.S.] 
LANGOBBTGA. [Lusitahia.J 
LANUTIUM (Aarotiov, Strab. ; Aors dfiwr, 
Ptol.: Eth. Astsodfor, Lanuvinus: Cmth Larissa), 
an ancient and important city of Latium, situated on 
a lofty hill forming a projecting spar or promontory 
of the Alban Hills towards the S. It was distant 
about 20 miles from Rome, on the right of the Appian 
Way, rather more than a mile from the road. The 
name is often written in inscriptions, even of a good 
time, Lamvium ; hence the confusion which has 
arisen in all our MSS. of ancient authors between it 
and Lavmium: the two names are so frequently 
interchanged as to leave constant doubt wj iiich of 
the two is really meant, and in the middle ages 
they appear to have been actually regarded as the 
same place; whence the name of “ Civitas Laviniu* 
by which Lanuviura is still known, and which 
can be traced as far back as the fourteenth century. 
The foundation of Laimvium was ascribed by a tra- 
dition recorded by Appian {B. C. ii. 20) to IKotned; 
a legend probably arising from some fancied con- 
nection with the worship of Juno at Aigos. A tra- 
dition that has a mote historical aspect, though 
perhaps little more historical worth, represented it 
aa one of the colonies of Alba. (Diod. vii. ap. 
Eueeb. Arm. p. 185.) The statement of Cato (a/>. 
PriecitM. iv. 4. § 21) that it was one of the cities 
which oo-operated in the consecration of the cele- 
brated temple of Diana at Arida, is the first fact 
concerning it that can be looked upon as historical, 
and shows that Lnnnvinm was already a city of 
consideration and power. Its name appears aim in 
the list given by Dionysius of the cities that formed 
the league against Boms in u.c. 498, and there is 
no doubt that it was in foct cos of the thirty cities 
of the Latin League. (Dionya. r. 61 ; Niebuhr, 
vol. il p. 17.) But from this time we hear little 
of it, except that it was the feithfal ally of Romo 
during her long warn with the Volsdans and 
Aequians (Liv. vi. 21): the position of Laiuivium 
would indeed cause it to be cm of the cities moot' 
immediately interested in opposing tbs progress of 
the Volsdans, and render it as it were thegeatoral 
rivd of Antiom. We have no eiplaimtkp of the 
causes which, in me. 388, led tbs LanuvJauNl sud- 
denly to change their policy, and take up arms, to- 
gether with some other Latin dties, in fcrour of the 
Vo lsd a n s (Uv. vl 21). They must have shared 
in the defeat of their allies near Satricnm; but ap- 
parently wereadmitted to submisdou on fovottrable 
terms, and wi bear no mere of them till the gnat 
Latin War in a a 840, in which they took an 
active and Important part. At flirt, indeed, they 
seem to have hesitated and delayed to take the 
field; but in the two lest c * m |*!(p»f their fortes art 
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peritokriEy mentioned, both among those that of Clodiu* belonged by adoption, ee wdi m the 
fought at Mam in *.& 8Si, end the next year Papia, from which he was arkhial!/ descended; the 
at Astma (Liv. rilL It, 13>* In the general Boecia, and the Tlioria (Ck. jaw M |0; Asoon. 
aettiemant of aflhlre at the oloee of the war La- ati pp. 32, 53; Ck. ds Bmin. L 86, it 31, 

nuvium obtained the Boman clvitas, bat apparently de Fm. it 20), to which may probably be #ddad» 
in the diet instance without the right of suffrage; on the authority of coins, the Prooilif and HMtia. 
Air Feetus, id a well-known passage, enumerates (Eckhel, rol. ▼. pp. 263, 267, 202, 290,) We 
the Laauvini among the comuranities who at one learn from Cicero that not only fid tbeBosda tee 
time eqjoyed all the other privileges of Boman citi- derive its origin from Lanuvium, hot the celebrated 
sens except the suffrage and the Jus Magi*- actor Roscius wss himself bom in the territory of 
tratuum (Liv. viii. 14 ; Festus, v. Mumcipium), that city. (Cic. tie Bio. L 06.) 
a statement- which can only refer to this period. But the chief celebrity of Lanuvium was derived 
We know from Cicero that they subsequently oh- from its temple of Juno Soepita, which eqfoyed a 
taiiied the full franchise and right of suffrage, peculiar sanctity, so that after tbs Latin War m 
but the time when they were admitted to these b. c. 838 it was stipulated that the Romans should 
privileges is unknown. (Ck. pro Both. 18.) enjoy free participation with the Lanuvieas them- 

From this time Lanuvium lapsed into the con- selves in her worship and sacred rites (Liv. viii. 14): 
ditioo of sn ordinary municipal town, and is men- and although at a later period a temple was erected 
tioned chiefly in relation to its celebrated temple of at Borne itself to the goddees under the same d*> 
Juno Saspita. It did not, however, fell into decay, nomination, the consuls mill continued to repair 
like so many of the early Latin cities, and is men- annually to Lanuvium Air the purpose of offering 
tioned by Cicero among the more populous and solemn sacrifices. (Liv. xxxil. 80, xxxiv. 53; Cic. 
flourishing municipia of Latium, in the same class praPnrm. 41 .) The peculiar garb and attributes 
with Aricia and Tusoulum, which be contrasts with of r& Lanuvian Juno are described by Cicero (tie 
such poor and decayed places ss Labtcum and Col- Wat Boor. i. 29), and attested by the evidence of 
latia (Cic. tie Leg. Ayr. ii. 35). Its chief magi- numerous Roman coma: she was always represented 
titrate retained the ancient Latin title of Dictator, with a goat's skin, drawn over her head like a 
which was borne by T. Annius Milo, the celebrated helmet, with a spear in her hand, and a snail shield 
adversary of Clodius, in the days of Cicero. (Cic. on the left arm, and wore peculiar shoes with the 
pro M %L 10; Orell. /user. 3786.) Previous to this points turned up (calceoU repandt). On opine we 
period Lanuvium had suffered severely in the civil find her also constantly associated with a serpent; 
wars of Marius and Sulla, having been taken by and we learn from Propertius and Atfian thpt there 
the former at the same time with Antium and was a kind of oracle in the sacred grove attached to 
Aricia, just before the capture of Rome itself, her temple, where a serpent waa fed with friflta and 
». c. 87. (Appian, B. C. i. 69 ; Liv. EpiL 80.) cakes by virgins, whose chastity was considered to 
Nor did it escape in the later civil wars : the be thus put to the test. (ProperL iv. 8 ; Aelian, 
treasures of its temple were seized by Octavian, H.A.jX. 16, where the true reading is undoubtedly 
and a part at least of its territory was dhided Aoroutp, and not AoowWy ; Eckhel, voL v. p. 294.) 
among a colony of veterans by the dictator Caesar. The frequent notices in Livy and elsewhere of 
(Appian, B. C. v. 24; Lib. Colon, p. 235.) It prodigies occurring in the temple and sacred gnne 
subsequently received another colony, and a part of of Juno at Lanuvium, as well as the allusions toher 
its territory was at one time allotted to the vestal worsliip at that place scattered through the Remau 
virgins at Rome. (Ibid.) Lanuvium, however, poets, sufficiently show how important a part the 
never bore the title of a colony, but continued only latter bad assumed in the Roman religion. (Liv. 
to rank as a monicipium, though it seems to have xxiv. 10, xxix 14, xxxL 12, xl. 19 ; Cic. ti> 
been a flourishing place throughout the period Dim. i. 44, ii. 27 ; Ovid. Foot. vL 60 ; SiL Ital. 
of the Roman Empire. It was the birthplace of xiiL 364.) We learn from Appian that a large 
the emperor Antoumus Pius, who in consequence treasure had gradually accumulated in her temple, 
frequently made it his residence, as did also his as was the case with most celebrated sanctuaries; 
successors, M. Aurelius and Commodua: the last of and Pliny mentions that it was adorned with very 
these three is mentioned as having frequently dis- ancient, but excellent, paintings of Helen and At* 
played his skill as a gladiator in the amphitheatre lanta, which the emperor Caligula in vain attempted 
at Lanuvium, the construction of which may pro- to remove. (Flin. xxxr. 3. s. 6.) It appears from 
hahly be referred to this epoch. Inscriptions attest a passage In Cicero (tis Ik ii. 20) that Juno was 
its continued prosperity under the reigns of Alex- far from being the only deity especially worshipped 
Mider Severn and Philippas. (Suet, Attg. 72$ at Lanuvium, but that the city was noted as abound- 
Tac. Ami. Hi. 48; Capit, AnL Fins, 1 ; Laroprid. ing in ancient temples and religious rites, and was 
fk*"**5* 8; Viet tis Cans. 16 ; Orell. Inter, profit My one of the chkf seats of the old Latin re- 

88 Ac.) bgfca. A temple of Jupiter adjoining the forum 

Lanuvium wae the place from which several Ulus- is the only one of which we find any special uen- 
trious Roman families derived their origin. Among tion. (Liv. xxxiL 9.) 

these were the Annie, to which Milo, the adversary Though there is no doubt that Cmth Lani na 
1 ■ ; ■' v occupies the original site of Lanuvium, the position 

Oepitolini (ed ann. cdxv.; Grater, of which it well described by Strabo ana SUius 
p. 297) the consul C. Maenius is represented as Italieus (Strab. v. p.239; SIL Ital. viii 360), and 
celebrating^ a triumph over the Lankins, together we know from inscriptions that the ancient city oon- 
with the Antiatea and Yeliterni, where it appears tinned in a flourishing condition down to e leto 
certain from Livy's narrative that the Lamnriant period of the Boman empire, it k curious that 
are the people really meant: a remarkable instance scarcely any reins now remain. A fow shapeless 
at how only a period the confusion between the masses of masonry, principally substructions and 
two names had arisen. foundational of which th ri ft that crewn the summit 
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LAODICEIA. 


of the hill may possibly h*** betoo god to the temple 
Of Juno Sonata; and a email portion of a theatre, 
brought to fight by excav atio ns in 1832, are all 
that are now vfefbfc The inscriptions ■discovered 
on the spot belong principally to the time of the 
Antonines, end excavations in the last cento ry 
btought to Ught many etatuee of the mune period. 
<(91%, JMatoad * Roma, vol it pp. 173—187 ; 
Abakan,* MHkt Mien, p. 215.) 

Laauvinm, aa already observed, was ritnated at a 
abort distance from the Appian Way, on the right 
of that road: the station “ Sub Lanavio," marked in 
the Tabula Peutbgeriana between Arid* and Tree 
Taberaae, won evidently situated on the high road, 
probably at the eighteenth milestone from Home, 
Trent which point a branch road led directly to the 
aaofentdty. (Weetphal, RSm. Kamp. p. 28 ; Nibby, 

* iwmin* of two other ancient made may be 
tfeced, leading from the W. and S. of the city in 
the direction of Aatium and Astura. The existence 
of this Han of oornmunwation in ancient times is 
inddentafy referred to by Cioero (ad Aa.xii. 41, 
43, 48). The tract of co un t r y extending S. of 
L ann vi mx hi Dm dimotion of Antium and the Poo- 
time marshes, was even in the time of Strabo 
very unhealthy (Strab. v. pi 231), and is now 
almost wholly depopulated. [E. H. B.1 

LAODICEIA COMBUSTA (AaaMmre *oro*«- 
KtKttbfiirri'), one of the five cities built 
tor Btfencas L, and named after his mother Seleuca. 

(Lat Combusts) is derived by Stimbo 
(SJHttW, 579, xiiL pp. 626, 628, 637) from the 
vrioatfte natup of the surrounding country, but 
Hamilton (Research*, it p. 194) asserts that there 
is “not a particle of volcanic or igneous rock in the 
neighbourhood ;** and it may be added that if such 
were the case, the town would rather have been 
called A. rfis xaraKtKaufittnrt*. The most probable 
notation undoubtedly is, that the town was at one 
tiltfe destroyed by fire, and that on being rebuilt it 
received the distinguishing surname. It was si- 
tuated on the north-west ot Iconium, on the high road 
leading from the west coast to Melitene on the 
Euphrates. Some describe it as situated in Lycaonia 
(Steph. B. s. v . ; Strab. xiv. p. 663), and others as 
a town of Pfsidia (Socimt. But EccL vl 18; HierocL 
a, 672), and Ptolemy (v. 4. $ 10) places It in 
Galatia ; but thia discrepancy is easily explained by 
recollecting that the territoriee just mentioned were 
often extended or reduced in extent, eotbat at one time 
the town belonged to Lycaonia, while at another it 
fr amed part of Pindia. Its foundation is not men- 


by any ancient writer. 

Both Leake (Ask Minor, n. 44) and Hamil- 
ton Identify Laodiceia with the modem Ladikj 
and the former c i these geographers states that 
at Ladfk he eaw mom nmneroua fragnufa ef 
ancient arohiteetam and ecnlptuie than rt any 
ether ptaoe on hk route through that country. 
Inscribed marWee, alum, coluin®, capitals, friezes, 
maim, wn dimmed throughout the streets, 
end among the houses end burying grounds. 
Wrm this It would appear that Leodkma must 
ones hem been a very considerable town. Then 
are a few imperial mine of iood f mta, belonging 
ft the reigns ef TJtm end Itomhfcn. (Seetini, 
Mm An & p. 95 ; comp. Dreyasn, OmA dm 

(AaeHniwptar 3 rf 
A Ud Simmon the south-west of 


Phrygia* about a mile from the rapid river Lycos, 
is situated on the long spur of a hill between the 
narrow valleys of the small rivers Asanas and 
Oapruft, which discharge their waters into the 
Lycos. The town was originally called Dkapotis, 
and afterwards m™** (Plin. v. 29), and Laocbceis, 
the building of which is ascribed to Antioohos 
Theoa, in honour of his wife Laodice, was probably 
founded on the site of the older ‘town. It was not 
for west from Colosaae, and only six miles to the 
wart ef Hiertpotis. (It AnL p. 837; 7Vi6. FmA ; 
Strab. xfii. p. 629.) At first Laodiceia was not a 
place of much importance, but it soon acquired a high 
degree of prosperity. It suffered greatly during 
the MItliridatie War (Appian, SelL Mitkr. 20$ 
Strab. xli. p. 578), but quickly recovered under the 
dominion of Borne; and towards the end of the 
Republic and under the first emperors, Laodiceia 
became one of the most important and fl ourishi ng 
commercial cities of Asia Minor, in which large 
money transactions nod an extensive trade in wood 
were carried on. (Ok. ad Fa m. 11. 17, Sii. 5 ; 
Strab. xn. p. 577 ; comp. Vitruv. viil 3.) The 
place often suffered from earthquakes, especially 
from the great shock in the reign of Tiberias, in 
which it was completely destroyed. Bat the inha- 
bitants restored it from their own menus. (Tac. 
Aim, xiv. 27.) The wealth of its inhabitants created 
among them a taste for the arts of the Greeks, as is 
manifest from its ruins ; and that it did not remain 
behiud-hand in science and literature Is attested by 
the names of the sceptics Antiochus and Tbeiodas, 
the successors of Aenesidemus (Diog. Lafert ix. 1 1. 
§ 106, 12. § 116), and by the existence ef a great 
medical school (Strab. xii. p> 58a) During the 
Roman period Laodiceia was the chief city of a 
Roman oonvenfts. (Cie. ad Font. iii. 7, ix. 25, 
xiii. 54, 67, XV. 4, ad AtL v. 15, 16, 20, 21, vi. 
1, 2,3, 7, ft Perr. I 30.) Many of its inhabitants 
were Jim, and H was probably owing to this cir- 
cumstance, that at a very early period it became 
one of the chief seats of Christianity, and the see of 
a bishop, (flt Paul, Bp. ad Colon, ii. 1, iv. 15, 
fell ; ApocaL iil 14, foil ; Joseph. Ant. Jnd. xiv. 
10, 20 ; HierocL p. 665.) The Byzantine writers 
often mention it, especially in the time of the Cuin- 
neni ; and it was fortified by the emperor Manuel 
(Nicet. Chon. Aon. pp. 9, 31.) During the invasion 
of the Turks and Mongols the dty was much ex- 
posed to ravages, and fell into decay, hut the exist- 
ing remains still attest its former greatness. The 
nuns near Loam am frilly described in Pococke’s, 
Chandler's, Cockerell's, Arundel** and Leake's weeks. 
“ Nothing,** says Hamilton (Reeearckee, vol. I. p. 
515), “can exceed the desolation and melancholy 
appearance of the site of Laodioeia ; no picturesque 
features in the nature of the ground on which it 
stands relieve the dull uniformity of Ha undulating 
and barren hills; and with few exceptions, Us grey 
and widely scattered mine possess no ariutootaml 
merit to attract the attention of the travrikf. Yet 
it is impossible to view them without (frtarest, when 
we consider what Laedioiia once was, arid how it to 
c onn e ct ed with the early history of Christianity. 

Its stadium, gymnasium, and tbsatrea (one 

of which is fori state of great preservation, with its 

* Ptolemy (▼. 2. § 18) and Pbfiostratus (VU* 
Soph. L 25) call H a town of Caria, while Stephanos 
B. (#.«.) describes ft as belonging to Lydia; which 
arises from the uncertain froatiire of than e mt Md m 
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Hi m perfectly hdrkontal, though merely kid 
upon the gratel), are trtll deserving of notice. Other 
buil di ngs, also, on the top of the hill, ere fall of 
interest: end on the east the line of the ancient 
wall may be distinctly tamed, with the remains of a 
gateway; them k also a street within and without 
the town, flanked by the mins of a colonnade and j 
numerous pedestals, leading to a ocmfaaed heap of 
fk) Un ruins on (he brow of me hill, about 800 yank 
outside the walla North of the town, towards the j 
Lyons, are many sarcophagi, with their cowers lying 
near them, pertly imbedded in the ground, and all 
having been long smee rifled. 

. 44 Amongst other interesting objects are the remains 
of an aqueduct, commencing near the summit of a 
low hill to the south, whence it is,carried on arches 
of small square stones to the edge of the hill. The 
water must have been much charged with calcareous 
matter, as several of the arches are covered with a 
thiA incrustation. From this hill the aqueduct 
crossed a valley before it reached the town, but, 
instead of being carried over it on lofty arches, as 
was the usual practice of the Botnans, the water 
was conveyed down the hill in stone barrel-pipes ; 
some of tanas nke use wnch i acamst ed , nod some 

pipre^ofthe «sne fctad ; and 1 wee enefckd'ta taoe 
them the whale way, quite opts its former keel in 

the town. The aqueduct appears to have 

been overthrown by an earthquake, as the remaining 
arches lean bodily on one side, without bring much 
broken. .... 

“ The stadium, which k in a good state of pre- 
servation, is near the southern extremity of the city. 
The seats, almost perfect, are arranged along two 
sides of a narrow valley, which appears to have been 
taken advantage of for thk purpose, and to have 
been closed up at both ends. Towards the west are 
considerable remains of a subterranean passage, fay 
which chariots and horses were admitted into the 
arena, with a long inscription over the entrance. 
.... The whole area of the ancient city is covered 
with ruined buildings, and I could distinguish the 
sites of several temples, with the bases of the 
columns still in situ . .... The ruins bear the stamp 
of Human extravagance and luxury, rather than of 
the stem and massive solidity of the Greeks. Strabo 
attributes the celebrity of the place to the fertility 
of the soil and the wealth of some of its inhabitants : 
amongst whom Hiere, having adorned the city with 
many beautifal buildings, bequeathed to it more 
than 2000 talents at his death." (Comp. Fellows, 
Journal written in Ann Minor, p. 880, foil: 
Leake, Aaia Minor , p. 851, foil.) [L. S.] 

LAOD1CEIA AD LIBANUM (Aaofcfaeia * 
wpbf Aifrfsq), mentioned by Strabo (xvi. p. 755) as 
the commencement of the Mareyas Campus, which 
extended along die west side ef the Orates, near its 
f 11 ^? ‘ ^ c amfdsl] It is called Cabksa 
Loodieek by Ptolriny (Kafkaru AaoftfcsMt, v. 15), 

qui aa Libnnum 
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planted on the aides of gently-skping hffls, which 
were cultivated almost to their summits, and ex- 
tended for ta the east, nearly to Apamria. Strabo 
mention* that Dokbrila, when ha M to thk 
before Caseins, distressed it gready, and that, bring 
besieged than until hie death, he d 
parts of the rity with him, a.S.48* 

VoLVvlOiOO It w«s built by T 
rinii after bk fltwi 

#£iret(J<0»ph.JUU8|. 
efbwhkh k still fcrbtaeqta 

r—, 

The modem city k named ZadBfafrffi, and still 
exhibits faint ttaoes of its former importance, hob* 
withstanding the frequent earthquakes with which 
it has been vkked. Irby and Mangke aotksd that 
« the Mari na k bu&t upon of Hi * 

columns," and u there are in the town, an rid gate* 
way and other antiquities," aa alee aareephagi sixT 
sepulchral caves in the arighbourbeod. (Trends, 
p* 888.) Thk gateway has been mete folly de- 
scribed fay Shew (L c.) and Foeeeke, as M a remark- 
abkt^tinpbal arch, at the 8K. corner of the town, 
atta/5 astir* it k built with four entrances, like 
the fkasAri at Berea. It k eonjectand that thk 
reek was bnftt In fcemref Leans Vender of Sea- 
tforine Bream." (Area wjtare nfdle Sari, eel k 
p 187.) Skew noticed revere! fragment** Greek 
and Lath) inecriptions, dkpereed all over the rfons, but 
entirely defaced. Pwook* statee that it was** 
inconsiderable place till within fifty years of hfoykit, 
when it opened a tobacco trade with A a nrfta, apd 
it has now an enormous traffic in that artfok, for 
which it k for more cekbrated than ever It we* 
for its wine. The port k half an hoar distant from 
the town, very small, but better sheltered than any 
on the coast. Shaw noticed, a furlong to the we»t 
of the town, u the ruins of a beautiful eoltaa, in 
figure like an amphitheatre, and capacious enough 
to receive the whole British navy. The mouth of 
it opens to the westward, and k about 40 feet 
wide/’ [G.W/J 
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©one or taoswBA aw maws. 
LAODICEIA (AooftfefM). I. A town in Media, 
founded by Sekucos Nicator, along with the two 
other Heusnio cities of Apamria and Heradek. 
(Btxafa sL p. 584 ; Staph. & s. t.) PKny (vL89) 
describes it as being in the extreme limits of Media, 
and founded by Antioebos* The site has not yet 
been identified. (Bitter, Eri flrewfc, voL viii. p. 599.) 

8. A town which Pliny (vL 80) places along with 
Sekucria and Artemita in Mesopotamia. [E.B.J.] 
LAPATHGS, a fortress near Mount Olympus. 

riaPITBltl 

L LAPATHUs’ LAPETHUS (Arinfat, Stiah. 
xiv.p. 689; iWbnfdet, PtoL V. 14J 4; Plin. v. 31; 
Amflfs, Scyl. p.41; Adredsr, HkrooL: Mtk Ao- 
m yflsdr, Aowfooi : Zopit*©, Zqpte),a town of Cyprus, 
the foundation of which was assigned to the Phoeni- 
cians (Steph. B. *. c.), and which, according to Nounua 
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(tlNM* xKL 44}), o*oi it* aim ta ft. lam&ut 
LMrtbm, « «low«r rf Moojwo* Strmto <1 o.) 
MN tht It iwei>«d a Sjwrtaa ottaqr, he*8*d by 
pnotadar. He mUm, tfaaa U Mm iltaktad nifqpaita 


to At town rf Kagttu, ta OBIcta, tad wa nd a 
MMiraaddoefca Itaaaaiiomttd faith. l(tf tk* 
kM, on a rim of tba aan» naaw, with a diMrict 
«M krmu (Amn^ ta, PtaL a. 14. IS). Ia 
tlw war benrean Ptobmjr and Aatiyomi, Lapathia, 
with Ms kinr Piaxippo*, adsd with the latter. (Mod. 
ala. 99.) Th* mm «f this plan* m ayaonyawaa 
with stupidity. (Said.,**. AbmUhm.) Pooooke 
(IV a*, m M* Kart, toL fi. pt. I. p. 339) us at 
LtpiOta wronl walls that wen eat out of the rock, 
and one sutin room, over tbs set: there warn also 
remains of atom tower s aad wall* (Merit!, Viaggi, 
vol L p. 135 ; Engd, JTspros, toLL pp. 37, 78, 174, 
934, 864, 007.) [E. B. J.j 

LAPATHUS, a fertnssin the north of Tbeasaly, 
arar Tempo, which Leake identifies with the an- 
cient cattle vmrdMpmmi. (Li v. xliv. 2, 6; Leake, 
JVbrtkem Orm+ nL iiL pp. 397, 418.) 
LAPHTSTIUM. [Bobotia, p. 412, b.] 
LAPIDEI CAMPI or LAPIDEUft CAMPUS 
(wetter Jufltito, Aiflivov wettor), in Gallia Narbo- 
nenak Strabo (p. 182) says: “Between Mwilia 
aad the months of the Bhone there is a plain, about 
100 stadia from the tea, and as much in diameter, 
being of a cironlar form ; and it is called the 
Stenj, from its character : far it is full of stones, of 
the aim of a man's fist, which have grass growing 

3 |g «, which famishes abundant food for 

Qgi and in tike middle there is standing water, 
salt springs,*snd salt. Now all the country that 
lies shore is windy, bat on this plain especially the 
Mtttfflbcrisn (La Bite) comes down in squalls, — a 
violent mid chilling wind: accordingly, they say that 
same of the stones are moved and rolled about, and 
that men are thrown down from vehicles, and stripped 
both of arms and dothing by the blast." This is 
the plain called La Crau, near the east aids of the 
east branch of the delta of the Khone, and near the 
JPtemg de Berre. It is described by Arthur Yonng 
(Tramltidc. vol i p. 379, 2nd ed.), who visited and 
asw psrtof the plain. He suppoeed that there might 
be wont 136,780 English acres. “It ia composed 
entirely of shingle — being so uniform a mass of round 
stones, some to the rise of a man's head, bat of all 
ate km, that the newly thrown up shingle of a sea- 
ahem is hardly leu free from soil. Beneath these 
aorfece-etones ia not so much a sand as a kind of 


rubble, a small mixture of loam with frag- 
ments of atom. Vegetation is mm and miserable." 
The tody use that the uncultivated part is turned to, 
homy* is to feed, in winter, au immense number of 
aheap, which in summer feed in the Alps towards 
BarwUmetto and Piedmont When he saw the place, 
in August, it waa vatf bare. The number of sheep 
add to be fed tew ia evidently an exaggeration. 
Boms large tracks of the Craa bad been broken up 
Whoo he waa them, and planted with vines, olives, 
and rtralbarrira, and converted into corn and meadow. 
Com bad not succeeded; bnt the meadows, covered 
richly with "clover, chkxny, fib-grass, and eama 
ofadfor* presented an extraordinary contrast to the 
OC0 in ito natural atoto The name Crau is probably 
ft Celtic word* In the StaMqm da /Xpert dee 
JBMtss daBhtm (tom* U. p.190, quoted inUkert's 
€?a*te, 43ft) it is supposed that Cnm, aa it is 
tew write. Is a Ligurian word ; which may bo 
teorittoif not What is added ia mom valuable 


infermate; H There is in Provence a number of 
places which have this name; and one may even aay , 
that tew is not a village which has not in he terri- 
tory a Craou.” 

Aristotle (Strabo, p. 183) supposed that earth- 
quakes, of the kind nstned Brastos threw up them 
stonee to the earth's sur&ee, and that they rolled 
down together to the hollow places in these parts. 
Posidonius, who, having travelled in Gallia, hud 
probably seen the Ctoa, supposed that the place Was 
once a lake. Here the text in Strabo ia obtee, and 
perhaps corrupt; but be seems to mean that the 
action of water rounded the atones, fer he adds, after 
certain words not easy to explain, that (owing to 
this motion of the water}) “it was divided Into many 
stones, like the pebbles In rivers aad the shingle oo 
the sea-shore." Strabo (whose text le here again 
somewhat corrupted) considers both explanations so 
far true, that stones of this kind could not have been 
so made of themselves* but most have rams from 
great rocks being repsatodly broken. Another hypo- 
thesis, not worth mentelig. is recorded in the notes 
of Eustathius (ad 76). 

It is a proof of the early communicate between 
the Phooaeaa colon j of Mwraslia and cte parts uf 
Graces, that Aeschylus, whom geography le neither 
extensive nor exact, was acquainted with the existence 
of this stony plain; for in the Prometkeua Unbound 
(quoted by Strabo) he snakes Prometheus tell Hercules 
that when he conies into the country of the Ligyee, 
Zeus will send him a shower of round stones, to de- 
feat the Ligurian army with. This atony plain wts 
a good ground for mythological figments. (The fol- 
lowing passages of ancient authors refer to this plain: 
Mela, iL ft; Plin. iii. 4, xxi. 10; Gdliua, H. 22, and 
Seneca, NaL Qaaett v. 17, who apeak of the violent 
wind in this part of Gallia; and Dionys. Halkani. 
i. 41, who quotes part of the passage from the 
JPromotKem Unbound.) 

This plain of stones probably owes its origin to the 
floods of the Khone and the Durance, at some remote 
epoch when the lower part of the delta of the Rhone 
was covered hy the sea. [G. L.1 

LAT1THAE (Aarffcu), a mythical race in Thes- 
saly. Ae Diet of Bioar . and Math. Vol. U. p. 791. 

LAPITHAEUM. [Laco»ia,P. I13,a.] 

LAPITHAS. [Elis, p. 817, b.1 

LAPPA, LAMPA (Aamro, PtoL ifl. 17. $ 10 ; 
Adpwo, Adftwai, Hierocl. ; A te*» Steph. B. r JKih. 
Amnrafoi , Ao^womi ), an inland town of Crete, with 
a district extending from sea to sea (Scylax, p, 18), 
and possessing the port Phoenix. (Arab. x.p. 47ft.) 
Although the two forms of this city's name occur ia 
ancient authors, yet on coins and in inscriptions tba 
word Lappa is ahxw found. Stephanos of Byiaattam 
shows plainly that the two names denote the same 
place, when he says that Xenion, in his Oete, wrote 
the word Lappa, and not Lamps. The same author 
(A a. Ate*) that it was founded by Agamem- 
non, and was called after one Lampos. a Tarrliaean ; 
the interpretation of which seems to bt that it waa 
a colony of Tanks. 

When Lyctus had been destroyed by the Cnoashma, 
its eftisens found refuge with the people of Lam 
(Polyh, iv. ftft). After the submission of Cydome, 
Cuomus, Lyctus, and Eleutbema, to tbearma of Me- 
tdlus, the Romans advanced against Lappa, which 
was taken by storm, and appears to havabera almost 
entirely destroyed. (Xte Cass, xxxri. 1,) Angus* 
tus, in consUttathm of the aid randerad ta him by 
the Lappaeans in his struggle wttb 1 LAteto 



fUmam. 

bwttnw4 on thnm their freedom. end also tmm& 
their dly. (Dim Cm* il 2.) When Christianity 
ww MtabUiM, Upj» taw tt «pbMj»l t«t i 
the Aw® of Su bishop i« recorded as present at the 
Synod of Ephesus a.d. 431, and the Connell of 
Chaloedoa, A. I* 451, as well at on many other sub- 
mwkm* (Coroettast Greta Sacra, toL L 

^Uopa amis M.P. from EUntherna and 9 HP. 
from OUemns, the port of Aptetrn (Mil Tab.'); die* 
tap ctf wb»h agio® wry wall with Ptfie, the modem 
roprcoantstlnr of thiafrmous city, where Mr. Pashley 
(Travde. voL i. p. 83) found coneiderable lamains of 
» massive brick edifice, with buttress®® 15 feet wide 
and of 9 feet projection ; a circular building, 60 feet 
diameter, with niches round it ) 1 feet wide ; adatom, 
76 ft. by 30 ft. f a Roman brick building, and Several 
tombs cut in the rock* (Comp. Mm. Clem. Antia 
vol ii. p.293.) One of the inscriptions relating to tins 
city mentions a certain Marcus Aurelius Ckeippoe, 
in whoee honour the Uppaoena emoted a statue. 
(Grater, p. 1091; Chishull, Antiq. AtiaL p. 199; 
Mabillon, Mm.lUsL pc 39; BOckh, Carp. Inter. Gr. 
vol il p. 493.) 

The head of its bene&ctor Augustus is exhibited 
on the ooids of Lappa*: me baa the epigraph, 6fiA 
KA13AP1 3EBAXTA; others of DomitUn and 
Commodos are found, (Hardouia, Nmn. Antiq. 
pp. 93, 94 ; Mionnet, vol tl p. 986 J SoppUm. vol 
iv. p. 396 ; Basche, vol il pi ii. p. 1493.) Oa the 
autonomous coins of Lappa, from which Spanbeim 
supposed the city to have possessed the right of 
asyfum,like the Grecian cities enumerated in Tacitus, 
see Eckhel, vol. il p. 315. The maritime symbols 
on the coins of Lappa are accounted fee by the ex- 
tension of its territory to both shores, and the posses- 
sion of the port of Phoenix. [£. B. J.] 

LAPUBDUM, in Gallia. This place is only men- 
tioned In the Notitia of the Empire, which fixes it 
in Novcmpopulana; hut there is neither any historical 
notice nor any Itinerary measurement to determine 
its position. D'AnviUe, who assumes it to be re- 
presented by Bagonm on the river Adam \ says that 
the name of Bayonne succeeded to that of Laimrdum, 
and the country contained between the Adenr and 
the Bidaeoa has retained the name of Labonrd. 
It is said tliat the bishopric of Bayonne is not men- 
tioned before the tenth century. The name Bayonne 
is Basque, and means 44 port.” It seems probable 
that Lapurdum may have been on the site of Bayonne,- 
but it is not oertaiu. [G. L.1 

LAB FLUVIUS. [Cawis Fubnut.] 
LARANDA (rk Adporio : JSjk Alports fa, f. 
A«P«6it ; Larmda or Karamm% one of the most 
important towns of Lyeaonia, 400 stadia to tho 
south-east of Ioonium. Strabo (xU. p, 569) states 
that the town belonged to Antipater or Dobs, which 
shows that fer a time it was governed by native 
pnnom> Baspncting Its history in antiquity scarcely 
anything is known beyond the feet that it was taken 
by storm, and destroyed by Perdiocas (Diod. xviil 
82) ; that H was afterwards rebuilt, and on ae- 
^ V* fertility of its neighbourhood became 
one of the chief seats of the Isaurian pirates. (Ami 
Mara. ariy. 2; comp. Staph. B. a Ptol v. 

1 17; Hierool p. 675; Eweb. MieLJSed. vl 19.) 
5 “■ <*• ••) 8ys that Laranda was the birthplace 
poet, and fether of Pkander, a 
poet of stiU greater celebrity; but when he calk the 
former AaparM, la Awrfat, be probably mistook 
Lycia fer Lyeaonia, leaks (4s. Mm. p 100) 


umm: m 

Mates that he found no Gr^ek tmdm&Umid* 
nor are there aay coins belonging to the pto* The 
ancient name, Larmda, is etS) fa ammm use 
among ibe Christians, and is even aateined in the 
firmans of the Porte $ but its mesa general name, 
Karmm, is derived from a Turkish chief , of the 
same name; fer it was at one time the capital of a 
Turkish \Jdnqdm, which lasted from the time of the 
pertittefrSSk dominiprsof the Begotten moaerahe 
of loanium until 1486, When ft was oonqvered by 
the emperor BayariA Uh present the town is 
but a poor place, with soqte manufeotares of coarse 
cotton and woollen stuffli. Respecting a town io 
Cappadocia, called by some Laranda, aee the article 
LxAxwa. [L 8.1 

LABES (Sell. Jap. 90, where Laris is the ecu. 
pi : A 4mvs, Ptol. iv. a. 1 98; the abl fern La- 
KIBU8 is given, not only, as is so usual la tbs Itm. 
Ank p. 26, and the Tab. Peak, but also by Au- 
gustine, safe. Donat ri. 20; and that this ablative 
was used fer the nominative, ee Is common in Use 
Bomanee languages, is shewn by the Greek form 
AdpAm Procop. B. V. il 93, wbenoa came at ooce 
tbemprsrp name, Larbmt or Lorbm). An important 
city^tt Nnmidia, mentioned in the Jugurthine War 
an the piece chosen by Marine for his stores and 
military chest, (Sail. Jqy. Le.) Under tho fiomans 
it became a oolony, and belonged to the province of 
Africa and the district of Bymcena. Ptolemy places 
it much too far west It lay to the E. of the 
Bagradas, on the road from Carthage to Thereat®, 
63 M. P. from the Utter. In the later ported of 
the Empire it had decayed. (Pellwsier, EaphrOtion 
do VAlgirie, vol. vi. p. 375.) [P, 8.] 
LABGA, in GalUa, is pieced by the Anton, ltin. 
between the two known positions of Epamandnodurum 
(Mandemre) and Mona Brisiacus (Viettx Brieach ). 
The distance from Epamanduodnrum to Large is 
94 M. P. in the ltin., and in the Table 16 Gallic 
leagnea, which is the same thing. Large is Lnrgitom, 
on or near the Largnee, in tbs French department <if 
Head Bhm and in the neighbourhood of AAftfrcA 
rEPAMAHMJODUXUlt.1 [G. L.] 

LA'RICA {Aapurt, Ptol vil 1. 1§ 4, 63), a rich 
oommercial district on the extreme of India, described 
by Ptolemy as being between Syrastrene and Ariaea, 
and having fer its chief town Barygexa (BfroocA), 
the emporium of all tho surrounding country. It 
must, therefore, have comprehended coneiderable 
part of Gussrot, and some of the main land of India, 
between the gulf of Barygexa and the Namadus or 
Nerbndda. Ptolemy considered Larioe to have been 
part of Indn*Soytbia (vil 1. § 62), the Scythian 
tribes having in hie day reached the sea coast in 
that pact of India. [V,] 

LABl'MCM (A4pow,PteL; A^nra, Steph. B.: 
Etk AagumUr* Steph. B.; but Aapnmru, Pol.; Lari- 
nfts, -4tU : Larina Pecoftfe), a oomiderable city in 
the northern part of Apulia, situated about 14 miles 
from the aea* a little to the A of tbs nyer Tifemue. 
There is much discrepancy among ancient authori- 
ties, as to whether Larinnm with its territory, ex- 
tending from the river Frento to the Tifernus, 
belonged properly to Apulia or to the land of the 
FrentanL Pfelamy distinctly assigns it to the latter 
people; and PUny also, in one peerage, speaks of the 
** Larinatee oognomine Frentani s w out at the same 
time he distinctly pieces Larinnm in Apulia, and 
not in the u ragto Frentaaa,* which, aooording to 
him, begins only from the Tifemua. Mela takes tl» 
seme tow, whue Strain strengriy enough, omits all 
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mention of Lrihum. (ML III I* $ 65; Bin. tit. 
II. & 16; MoL ti. 4. § 6.) Gmw, on Ui« other 
hand, distinguishes the territory of Larinum both 
from that of the Frentani and from ApoUa (“per 
fines Marrednorem, Frentanorum, Larinatiu in 
Apuliam pervenit," B. C. I* S3). Livy uses almost 
exactly the same expressions (xxviL 43); and this 
appears to be the real solution, or rather the origin 
of the difficulty, that the Larinates long formed an 
independent community, possessing a territory of 
considerable extent, which was afterwards regarded 
by the geographers as connected with that of their 
northern or southern neighbours, according to their 
own judgment It was included by Augustus in 
the Second Region of Italy, of which he made the 
Tifemu* the boundary, and thus came to be natu- 
rally considered as an appurtenance of Apulia: but 
the boundary would eeem to have been subsequently 
changed, for the liber Goloniarum includes Larinum 
among the “ Civitatee Regbnis Samnii ” to which the 
Frentani also were attached. (Lib. Colon, p. 260.) 

Of the early history of Larinum we have scarcely 
any information. Its name is not even once men- 
tioned daring the long continued wars of the Romans 
and Samnitea, in which the neighbanring Lnceria 
figures so conspicuously. Hence we may probably 
infer that it was at this period on friendly terms 
with Rome, and was one of those Italian states 
that passed gradually and almost imperceptibly from 
the condition of allies into that of dependents, 
and ultimately sulyects of Rome. During the 
Second Punic War, on the other hand, the territory 
of I&rinum became repeatedly the scene of operations 
of the Roman uid Carthaginian armies. Thus in 
B.C. 217 it was at Geranium, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Larinum, that Hannibal took up 
hie winter-quarters, while Faluus established his 
camp at Cabla to watch him; and it was here that 
the engagement took place in which the rashness of 
Minuctas had so nearly involved the Roman army 
in defeat. (Pol. iii. 101; Lir. xxii. 18, 24, Ac.) 
Again, in B. a 207, it was on the borders of the 
same territory that Hannibal's army was attacked 
on its march by the praetor Hoetilius, and suffered 
severe loss (Liv. xxvii. 40) ; and shortly after it 
is again mentioned as being traversed by the consul 
Claudius on his memorable march to the Ms* 
tauras. (Ibid. 43 > Sil. ItaL xv. 565.) In the 
Social War it appears that the Larinates must have 
joined with the Frentani in taking up arms against 
Rome, as their territory was ravaged in n. c. 89 by 
the praetor C. Coeconius, after hie victory over Tre- 
batius near Cannaium. (Appian, & C. L 52.) 
During the civil wars of Caesar and Pompey, the 
territory of Larinum was traversed by the former 
general on his advance to Brandusium (Cass. B. C. 
i. 23). Puutuy mrn to have it one time made it 
his head-qoarMi in Aptttia, but abandoned it on 
Iraraing the dimeter of Dondtins at Oucfiaium. 
(Cic, ad AH* tfi. It, 13. V) 

From the moated meatfott during these military 
operations ef the territonr of Larinum, while none 
Occam of the city itself, it weald appear that the 
latter could not have be* situated on Jbe high road, 
frttfdl probably pained through the plain below it 
B ut it ts evident from the dfatkm of Cicero hi do- 
tted of A. Cluentki, who wae a native of Larinum, 
that it was in his day a flourishing and considerable 
'jbiuufeM town, with Re local magistrates, senate, 
htfUto irebtaas, forum, rnsbmfi the other appurte- 
nsmro of muniripal goteroalfct (Ci o, jpro Cbm. 


I 6, 8, 13, 15, Ac.) We learn from the Liber Co- 
| loniaram that It received a colony under Caesar 
I ( Logo Mia, Lib. Colon, p. 260): but it appears 
from inscriptions that it continued to retain its mu- 
nicipal rank under the Roman Empire. (Orel!. 
Inter. 142; Mommsen, Inter. Rtgn. Ne«qp. pp. 
272,273.) The existing remains sufficiently prove 
that it must have been a large and populous town: 
but no mention of it » found in history after the 
close of the Roman Republic. Its name is found in 
the Itineraries in the fourth century (Itm. Ant. 
p. 314, where it is corruptly written Artnio j Tab. 
Pent ) ; and there is no reason to suppose that it 
ever ceased to exist, as we find it already noticed 
as an episcopal see in the seventh century. In 
A. i>. 842 it was ravaged by the Saracens, and it 
was in consequence of this oalamity that the in- 
habitants appear to have abandoned the ancient 
site, and founded the modern city of Larino, a little 
lorn than a mile to the W. of the ancient one. The 
rains of the latter, now called Latino Fecchio, oc- 
cupy a considerable spare on the summit of a hill 
called Monterone, about three miles S. of the Bi~ 
fimo (Tifomus): there remain some portions of the 
ancient walla, as well as of one of the gates; the 
ruins of an amphitheatre of considerable extent, and 
those of a building, commonly called II Palazzo. 
which appears to have stood in the centre of the 
town, adjuming the ancient forum, and may probably 
have been the Curia or senate-house. (Tria, Me- 
morie di Latino , i. 10.) 

The territory of Larinum seems to have originally 
extended from the river Tifomus to the Frento 
(For tore), and to have included the whole tract 
between those river* to the sea. The town of Cti- 
temia, which was situated within these timits, is 
expressly called by Pliny a dependency of Larinum 
(“ Lannatum Clitemi*,” Plin. iii. 11. s. 16); and 
Teanuzn, which is placed by him to the & of the 
Frento, was eeftahdy situated on its right bank. 
Hence It is probable that the municipal territory of 
Larinum under the Roman government still com- 
prised the whole tract between the two rivers. Tlie 
Tabula places Larinum eighteen miles from Teanum 
in Apulia, and this distance is confirmed by an ex- 
press statement of Cicero. ( Tab. Pent; Cic. pro 
Ghent 9.) 

There exist numerous coins of Larinum, with the 
inscription ladinod in Roman letters. From this 
last circumstance they cannot be referred to a very 
early period, and are certainly not older than the 
Roman conquest (Eckhel, vol. {. p. 107 ; Momm- 
■en, Rdm. Munmoeten, p. 385.) . [E. H. BJ 



coin or LARIN ox. 

LARISSA (Adpureo, but on coins and later A ti- 
ptom or Adptmai Elk. Aapswust, Apasbi). a 
name common to man? Pelasgic tom, and probably 
a Pelasgic word signifying city. (Comp, fltmb. m* 
p. 620; Dionys. L 21 ; Niebuhr, J Fist qrROme, rol. L 
note 6a) Hence in mythology Lm la npro* 
stated at the daughter of Pdaegut (M. ti- W 
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S l), Off of Plastte, a Wieghu 1 prince* (Strab. xiv. 

p. 681.) 

1. An important town of Thessaly, tlie capital of 
the district Felaagiotis, waa aitoated in a fertile 
plain upon a gently rising ground, on the right or 
eouth bank of the Pandas. It had a strongly forti- 
fied citadel. (DiocL xv. 61.) Larissa is not men- 
tioned by Homer. Some csmmentatora, however, 
auppoee it to be the same as the Pelasgio Argos of 
Homer < 71 ii. 681), but the latter was the name of 
a district rather than of a town. Others, with more 
probability, identify it with the Argissa of the poet 
{II it 738.) [See VoL L p. 809.] Its foundation 
was ascribed to Aciiriu*. (Staph. B. a <r.) The plain 
of Larissa was formerly inhabited by the Perrhaebi, 
who were partly expelled by the La ris saeans, and 
partly reduced to subjection. They continued sub- 
ject to Larissa, till Philip made himself master of 
Thessaly. (Strab. ix. p. 440.) The constitution of 
Larissa was democratical (Aristot PoL v. 6), and 
this was probably one mason why the Larissaeans 
were allies of the Athenians during tlie Pelopon- 
nesian War. (Thno. ii. 88.) During the Roman 
wan in Grseoe, Larissa la frequently mentioned ae a 
place of importance. It was hen that Philip, the 
son of Demetrius, kept all his royal papers during 
ids campaign against Flamininna in Greece ; but after 
the battle of Cynoacephalaa, in B. c. 197, he was 
obliged to abandon Larissa to the Romans, baring 
previously destroyed these documents. (Polyb. xriii. 
1 6.) It was still in the hands of the Romans when 
Antiorhus crossed over into Greece, B.G. 191, and 
this king made an ineffectual attempt upon tlie town. 
(Liv. xxxvi. 10.) In the time of Strabo Larissa 
continued to be a flourishing town (ix, p. 430). It 
in mentioned by Hierocles in the sixth century as the 
first town in Thessaly (p. 642, ed. Wessel.). It is 
still a considerable place, tlie residence of an arch- 
bishop and a pasha, and containing 30,000 inhabit- 
ants It continues to bear its ancient name, though 
the Turks call it YenisheMr, which is its official 
appellation. Its circumference is lees than three 
miles. Like oilier towns in Greece, which have been 
continually inhabited, it presents few remains of Hel- 
lenic times. They are chiefly found in the Turkish 
cemeteries, consisting of plain quadrangular stones, 
fragments of columns, mostly fluted, and a great 
number of ancient cippi and sepulchral stelae, which 
now serve for Turkish tombstones. (Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vdL l p. 489, aaq.) 



oonr or larhsa. 

8. Larissa Crbmastb Ch K ptftacrh Aripiowu), 
a town of Thessaly of less importance than the pre- 
ceding cue, was situated in the district of Pkthiotis, 
at the distance of 80 stadia from the Mallao gulf, 
upon a height advancing in front of Mount Othvya. 
(Strab. ix. p. 436.) It oocupled the side of the hill, 
and was hence sumamed Ovsmaste, as hanging on 
the side of Mi Othrys, to distinguish it ftotn the 


move celebrated Larissa, situated la 6 plain. Strabo 
also describes it as well watered and producing rinse 
(ix. p. 440). The same writor adds that it was eur- 
samed Pelasgia as well as Cromaatf {L a). From 
its befog situated in the dominions of Aohilles, soma 
writers suppose tliat the Roman poets give this hero 

£ e surname of Larissaeus, but this epithet is per- 
-p* rad generally for Thessalian. Larissa Cro- 
mpite nitaoespied by Demetrius Poltawetee in b. c, 
308, when he was at w^* with Oassander. (Diod. xx. 
110.) It was taken iy Apustius in the first war 
between the Romans and Philip, » c. 800 (Liv. 
xxxi. 46), and again fell into the hands of tho Ro- 
mans in the war with Perseus, b. c. 171. (Liv. xlii. 
66, 67.) The ruins of the ancient city are situated 
open a steep hill, in the valley of GardhUd, at a di- 
rect distance of five or six miles from KhmmAhe, 
The wall* are very conspicuous on the western ride 
of the hill, where several courses of masonry remain. 
Gell says that there are the fragments of a Doric 
temple upon the acropolis, bnt of these Leake makes 
no mention. (Gell, Itinerary qf Greece , p. *58; 
Dodwri’t Travels, vol. ii. p. 81; Leake, Northern 
Grips, vol iv. p. 347.) 

S. The citadel of Algos. [Vol. I. p. 202.] 
LARISSA (Adpuroa). 1. A town in the territory 
of Epbssns, on tho north bank of the Caystrus, 
which there flow* through a moat fertile district, 
producing an excellent kind of wine. It was situated 
at a distance of 180 stadia from Ephesus, and 30 
from Tralles. (Strab. ix. p. 440, xiii. p. 620.) In 
Strata's time it had sunk to the rank of a village, 
but it was said once to have been a trdAii, with a 
temple of Apollo. Cramer (As. Mi n> L p. 658) 
conjectures that its site may correspond to tlie 
modern Tirieh. 

\ 2. A place on the ooast of Troas, about 70 stadia 

south of Alexandria Troas, and north of Hamaxitua. 
It was supposed that this Larissa was the one men- 
tioned by Homer {Ii ii. 841), but Strabo (xiii. 
p. 620) controverts this opinion, because it is not 
far enough from Troy. (Comp. Steph. B. s. v.) 
The town is mentioned as still existing by Thu 
cydides (riii. 101) and Xenophon {Helkn. iii L 
§ 18; comp. Scylax, p. 86; Strab. ix. p. 440, 
xiii. p. 604). Athenaeos (ii. pi 43) mentions some 
hot springs near Larissa in Troas, which are still 
known to exist a little above the Bite of Alexandria 
Troas. ( Voyage JHttoretque, vol. ii. p. 438.) 

3. Larissa, surnamed Phriconis, a Pelasgiar 
town in Aeolis, but subsequently takeu possession 
of by the Aeolians, who constituted it one of the 
towns of their confederacy. It was situated near 
the coast, about 70 stadia to tlie south-east of 
Cyme (4 we pi rh* KApip'i Strab. xiii. p. 621 ; 
Herod, i. 149). Strabo, apparently lor good reasons, 
considers this to be the Larissa mentioned in the 
Iliad (it. 840). Xenophon {HtUm. iii. 1. § 7, 
comp. Cyrop. vii. 1. § 46) distinguishes this town 
from others of the same name by the epithet of 
“ the Egyptian,*’ because the elder Cyrus had esta- 
blished there a colony of Egyptian soldiers. From 
the historian we must infer that Larissa was 
a place of considerable strength, as it was besiqged 
in vain by Thimbrom; but in Strata's time the 
place was deserted, JOomp. Plin. v. 38 ; Veil. Pat. 
i. 4; Vit, Horn. c. U; Steph. B. «.*; Ptd. v. 8. 

^ LARISSA (Admggu, Xen. Ana*, iii t § 7 % a 
distance from the left 
bank of the Tigris, Wranred by Xenophon on the 
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tetomt of the Tm Th(Md@NdB|. Kewmreto of oStee, and slbiM spwMi for MM rillm. 
liMM %e«n wltaUKtad * BtSCto to tit# M«ili Among these the moat ©lybratod are those of the 

of the Lyons (JMft) and the Tigris. Xenophon younger Pliny, who was himself e*netiv* of Comma, 
describes it as a dMed city, formerly buflt by the and where paternal estate waa sHfcated on tbo banks 
MM ss, with a wall SS feet broad, and 100 high, of «ha Saks, of which last ha always speaks with 
and extending in circumference two parasangs. The affection as u Latins ureter." {Ep. it $, vi. id, 
Wall ksetf was constructed of brides, but had a vii. 11.) But, besides this, he had two villas of a 
foundation of atone, 00 feet in height (probably t mors ornamental character, of which he givee seme 
easing in stoke ever the lower portion of the bricks), account in his letters {Ep* ix. 7): the one situated 
He adds, that when the Peniane conquered the on a lofty promo nto ry projecting out into the waters 
Modes, they were not at diet able to take this city, of the lake, over which it commanded a very oaten* 
but at last captured it, during a dense ibg. Attain* store prospect, the other sloes to the water's ate. 
ing the town wee a pyramid of stone, one ptethroo The ne^ption of the former would suit well with 
blood, and two plethna in height It has been con* the site of the modern VillaSerMioai near Bdkggiof 
lectured that tins was the site of the city If Boson, but there are not sufficient grounds upon which to 
mentioned la Generis (x. 12) ; and there can be identify it. The name of VUla Ptimtma is given at 
little doubt, that these ruins represent those of the present day to a villa about a mile beyond the 
Nimrod, now so well known by the excavations village of Torm (on the right side of the lake going 
which Mr. Layaid has conducted. [V.] from Como), where there is a remarkable intermit- 

LARI8SA (iMfeunra), a city of Syria, placed by ting soring, which is also described by PKny {Ep. 
Ptolemy in the ffiteriot of Cossiotis, in which An- iv. 80) ; but there is no reason to suppose that this 
tioeh was situated (v. 1ft. § 16), bat probably iden- was the site of either of his vilbs. Claudlan briefly 
Heal with the place of the same name which, characterises the scenery of the Larins Lacos in a 
according to Simbo, was reckoned to Apamia (xvi. few lines (B. Get. 319 — 828); and Cassiodonis gives 
p. 872), and which is placed in the Itinerary an elaborate, but very accurate, description of its 
of Antoninus 16 M. P. from Apamia, on the road beauties. The immediate banka of the lake were 
to Emesa. D’Anville identifies it with the me- adorned with villas or pa l aces (prtetoria), above 
dern Kalaat Shgaar, on the left bank of the which spread, as it were, a girdle of olive woods ; 
Orootes, between Hamah and Kalaat d-Medgk over these again were vineyards, climbing up the 
or Apamia. [G. W.) sides of the mountains, the bars and rocky summits 

LABISSUS or LABISUS, a river of Achaia. of which roue above the thick cheenut- woods that 
[VoL L p. 14, a.] encircled them. Streams of water fell into the lake 

LATtlUS LACUS Adfuos Klprn: Logo di on all sides, in cascades of snowy whi ten ess. (Cas- 
Como ) , one o6 the largest of the great lakes of siod. Par. xi. 14.) It would be difficult to de^ 
Northern Italy, situated at the foot of the Alps, and scribe more correctly the present aspect of the Labe 
formed by the river Addua. (Strab. iv. p. 192 ; of Como, the beautifol scenery of which is tlie 
Pfin. ivL 19. a. 28.) It is of a peculiar form, long theme of admiration of all modem travellers, 
and narrow, but divided in its southern portion into Gaariodorns repeats the tale told by the elder 
two great arms or branches, forming a kind of fork. Pliny, that (he come of the Addua could be traced 
The SW. of these, at the extremity of which is throughout the length of the lake, with which it did 
situated (bo city of Como , has no natural outlet; not mix Hs waters. (PKn. II lOo. s. 106; Cnfehd. 
the Addua, which carries off the superfluous waters L c.) The same fable is told of the Lacus Leman- 
of the lake, flowing from its SE. extremity, when nut, or Labe of Geneva, and of many other lakes 
stands the modern town of Leeco. Virgil, where he formed in a similar manner by the stagnation of a 
is speaking of the great lakes of Northern Italy, large river, which enters them at one end and flows 
gives to tire Larins the epithet of a maximua " out at the other. It Is remarkable that we have no 
{Georg, ii. 159); and Servius, in his note on the trace of an ancient town as existing on the rite of 
passage, tells ua that, according to Cato, it was the modem Leeco , where the Addua issues from the 
60 mflea long. This estimate, though greatly lake. We learn, from the Itinerary of Antoninus 
overrated, seems to have acquired a sort of tra- (p. 278), that the usual coons in proceeding Mb 
ditionaty authority: it ia repeated by CassSodorne Curia over the Rhaetian Alps to Mediolanum, was 
(Par. Ep. xL 14), and even in the Itinerary of to take boat at the head of the lake and proceed by 
Antoninus (p. 278), and is at the present day water to Comoro. This was the rente by which 
still a p revalent notion among the boatmen on the Stilicho is represented by Claudlan at proceeding 
lake. The real distance from Como to the head of across the Alps {B. GvL l e.) ; and Cassiodonis 
the lake doss not exceed 27 Italian, or 84 Roman speaks of Comum ss a place of great traffic of tra- 
mUea, to which five or six more may be added for vellers (l c.) In the latter ages of the Roman 
the distance by water to Rica, the Logo di Riva empire, a fleet was maintained upon the lake, tin 
being often regarded aa Wily a portion of the huger head-quarters of which ware at Comum. {Not. 
lake. Strabo, therefore, ia not far from the truth in Dig*, il p. 118.) 

estimating the Larins aaSOO stadia (87) Roman The name of Leons Larins seems to have Aren 
miles) in length, and 30 hi breadth. (Strab. iv. early superseded in oommon usage by that of UPC* 
pL 209.) Hut It ia only in a few places that it at- Coiucurcs, which is already found in the Itinerary, 
tains this width: mid, o win g (o Its Inferior breadth, is well as in Paulas Disoonus, although the latter 
it Is many much smaller Bsnacna {Logo anther uses also the more classical appellation* 

<* Garda) or Yerbanus Ito {Ida. Ant l c,; P. Wee,***?. 38,89.) [E.H.B0 

waters me of great depth, ana surrounded on all LARIX or LAR1CE, a place on me southern 
Mdse by high mountains, rising in many places frontier of Noricum, at the foot of the Julian Alps# 
veeyabruptiyfrotntbesbore: notwithstanding which and on the road from Aqnllok to Laariaomn. The 
tbrir lower slopes were ciothM in ancisot times, as town seems to have owed iu name to the forests w 
(toy stiR ere at the pre s s* W hy, with rich groves torch tress which ahotmd in that dtotetafe» end its rite 
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nwat be toefcei &r b&mtt Idria and Kramforg, m 
lHvricum. (/*• AnL p. 276; comp, Muohar, Nori- 

_ N . CL-a] 

LARNUM (7bfofe«0* * email coast river in tile 
territory of »» LabAtaih, is HkptnU Tens- 
amnsie. foiling into the m between Hero end 
Blende. (Plin. ilt 9. s. 4.) It has been inferred 
that that* wee # town of the same name on the 
river, from Pliny's mention of the LaSnehseb in 
the owentos of Caeeamuguste t hot it is plain 
that the Laettani belonged to the convantns of 
Tamoor (Ukert, voL iL pt. 1. p. 456, assigns these 
Lamenses to the Amane.) [P. S.] 

LARTOLAEAETAE. [LAEfttAXi.1 

LABYMNA (AdpvM**), the name of two towns 
in Boeotia, on the river Oephissus, distingoished as 
Upper and Lower Larymna. (Stimb, is. pp. 405, 
406.) Strabo relates that the Cephissus emerged 
from its subterranean channel at the Upper Larymna, 
and joined the aea at the Lower Larymna ; and that 
Upper Larymna had belonged to Phods until it wee 
annexed to the Lower or Boeotian Larymna fay the 
Romans. Upper Larymna belonged originally to the 
Opuntian Loons, and Lyeophron mentions it as one 
of the towns of Ajax Oueus. (Lyoophr. 1146.) 
Pauaanias also states, that it was originally Looien; 
and ho adds, that it voluntarily joined the Boeotians 
on the increase of the power of the Thebans. (Pans, 
ix. 23. $ 7.) This, however, probably did not take 
place in the time of Epamimmdafl, as Scylax, who 
lived snbeeqneotly, still calls it a Locnan town 
(p. 23). Ulrichs conjectures that it joined the 
Boeotian league after Thebes had been tfebuilt by 
Cauuuider. In b. o* 230, Larymna is described as 
V Boeotian town (Polyh. xx. 5, where Adpvfunv 
should be read instead of A mSplratr); and in the 
time of Sulla it is again spoken of as a Boeotian 
town. 

We may conclude from the preceding statements 
that the more ancient town was the Locrian La- 
rymna, situated at a spot, called Anehoe by Strabo, 
where the Cephissns emerged from its subterranean 
clianneL At the distance of a mile and a half 
Larymna had a part upon the coast, which gra- 
dually rose into importance, especially from the time 
when Larymna joined the Boeotian League, as its 
port then became the most oonvenient communication 
with the eastern sea for Lebadeia, Chaeroneia, Or- 
chomenos, Copae, and other Boeotian towns. The 
port-town was called, from its position, Lower 
Laiymna, to distinguish it from the Upper city. 
The former may also Uhve been called more espe- 
cially the Boeotian Laiymna, as it became the sea- 
port of so many Boeotian towns. Upper Larymna, 
though it had joined the Boeotian League, continued 
to be frequently called the Loorian, on account of its 
ancient connection with Loons. When the Romans 
united Upper Larymna to Lower Larymna, the in* 
habitants of the Joiner place were probably trans- 
ferred to the latter; and Upper Larymna was 
henceforth abandoned. This accounts for Pausaniaa 
TOflponing only on* Laiymna, which must have 
Jtoh the Lower city j for if he had visited Upper 
Larymna, he could hardly have foiled to mention 
tho emissary of tile CepbUsus at (his spot More- 
over, the rains at Lower Larymna show that it be- 
came a place of much more importance then Upper 
£"7nu». Thm rains, which un tailed Katlri, 
s ^*9“ Delphi, we ritaated on the short of the 
■Bog qf Lormei, on a level covered with bushes, ten 
minutes to the left of (he mouth of the Cephissus. 

VOL. II. 
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The drenit ef the walls is lees (ball n adir. The 
annexed plah of the remains is taken from Leefca. 



polls. 

a. A Soros. 

7. Gl*fonei6, or Salt Source. 

S An oblong foundation of an ancient building. 

Leake adds, that the walls, which in one place 
are extant to nearly half their height, are of a red 
soft stone, very much corroded by the aea sir, and 
in some places are constructed of rough masses. 
The sorus is high, with comparison to its length 
and breadth, and stands in its original place upon 
the rocks : there was an inscription upon it, and 
some ornaments of sculpture, which are now quite 
defaced. The Glyfonert is a small deep pool of 
water, impregnated with salt, and is considered by 
the peasants as sacred water, because it is cathartic. 
The sea in the bay south of the ruins is very deep ; 
and hence we ought probably to road in Pausaniaa 
(ix. 23. § 7), 6 4 trjiear forlr AygifeMp, 

instead of Mfitry, since there is no land-lake at this 
place. The ruins of Upper Larymna lie at Bamr&ki, 
on the right bank of the Cephissus, at the place 
where it issues from its subterranean channel. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol ii. p. 287, seq.; 
Ulrichs, jReuen m Griechenland, p. 229, seq ) 

LAKrSlUM. [Gythium.] 

LAS (Adof, Horn ; Aos, ScyL, Pans., Strab.; An, 
Steph. B. i. v. s Eth. Aooi), one of the most ancient 
towns of Laconia, situated upon the western coast 
of the Laconian gull It is the only town on the 
coast mentioned by Scylax (p. 17) between Tee* 
name and Gythium. Scylax speak* of its port; 
bat, according to Pausaniaa, the town itself was dis- 
tant 10 stadia ftamihe sea, and 40 stadia from 

Gythium. (Paus. «J** §*-) In the time 

Pausaniaa the tomlmy in a hollow between the 
three mountains, Ask, Ilium, and Cnacadium; but 
the old town stood on the summit of Mt Asia. 
The name of Las signified the rock on which it 
| originally stood. It u mentioned by Homer (A il 

x 
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LATHON. 


199 ), and k said to have been destroyed by the 
Oksdnri, who toss Isrived the aarname of Lapiife. 
(8toab.viiL p.864; Steph.B. *.v. AA) There was 
alto a mountain in Laconia called Laperso.- (Steph. 
B. i. a. Amrdpou.) In the later period it was a 
place of no importance. Livy speaks of it as 4C vicns 
Mitimns* (xxxviii. SO\ and Pausanias mention! 
the mini of the dty on Mt Asia. Before the walW 
he saw a Statue of Heresies, and a trophy erected 
over the Macedonians who wen a part of Philip’s 
army when he invaded Laconia ; and among the 
mini he noticed a statue of Athena Asia. The 
modem town was near a fountain called Gaiaoo 
(FbAomw), from the milky colour of its water, and 
near it was a gymnasium, in which stood an ancient 
status of Hermes. Besides the mins of the old town 
on Mt Asia, then wen also buildings on the two 
other mountains mentioned above : on Mt Ilium 
stood a temple of Dionysus, and on the summit a 
temple of Asokptaa; and on Mt Cnacadium a temple 
of Apollo Camehm. 

Las is Spoken of by Polybius (v. 19) and Strabo 
(viii. p, 368) under the name of Asine ; and hence 
it has been supposed that some of the fugitives from 
Asine in Argolis may have settled at Las, and given 
their name to the town. But, notwithstanding the 
statement of Polybius, from whom Strabo probably 
cop i e d, we have given reasons elsewhere for believing 
that them was no Laconian town called Asine ; and 
that the mistake probably arose from confounding 
"Asine* with " Asia," on which Las originally stood. 
[Asms, No. 3.] 

Las stood upon the hill of Pasaavd , which is now 
crowned by tiw ruins of a fortress of the middle 
Ogee, among which, however, Leake noticed, at the 
southern end of the eastern wall, a piece of Hellenic 
wall, about 50 paces in length, and two-thirds of 
the height of the modem wall. It is formed of 
polygonal blocks of stone, some four feet long and 
three bmad. The fountain Galaco is the stream 
Tvrbdvryta, which rises between the hill of Pat- 
toed and the village of Kdrvela , the latter being one 
mile and a half west of PattamL (Leake, Morea, 
vuL L p. 354, seq., p. 276, eeq. ; Ptlopcmnesiaca, 
p. 150 ; Boblaye, Recherche*, 0c. p. 87 ; Curtins, 
Peloponnetot, voL iL p» 278, seq.) 

LASAEA (Aaoala), a city In Crete, near the 
roadstead of the "Fair Havens.* (Acts, xxvii. 8.) 


This place is not m e nt ioned 


writer, but 


Is probably the same as the Lfaia of the Peutinger 
Tables, 16 ML P. to the E. of Gortyna. (Comp. Hock, 
Kreta, voLl. pp. 412,489.) Some MSS. have Loses; 
others, Alaska. The Vulgate reeds Thdasaa, which 
Bern contended was the tone name. (Comp. Coney- 
bearo and Howeon, JJtfk and EpigL St St. Paid, 
vet. ii. p. 880.) [E. B. J.) 

LA'SION (AaffUte or A *mM), the chief town of 
the mountainous district of Acroma in Elis proper, 
was situated upon the frontiers of Arcadia near Pso- 


Ephyr* to PeopMs, Lasfan was a frequent object of 
dispute between the Axuadlena and Eleisns, both of 
whom kb claim to it Sn thftwar which the Spar- 
tons mined on against Ehd Hfet doss of the Pelo- 


pomitoknWir, Paustoka, hr of Sparta, took La- 
doa (Died- sfo 17). TbsmSkfon of Pausanias is 
net roMAlcmed by Xsnophon in his account of this 
wsar; bat the kttor aatttor relates that, by tbe treaty 
tf pearo oteofaded bottom Elis and Sparta in n.o. 


400, the Elcians wore obliged to give up Lesion, In 
coRsrouence of its being claimed by the Arcadians. 
(Xen. Belt iii. 2. § 30.) In n. c. 866 the Elaians 
attempted to recover Lesion from the Arcadians; 
they took the town by surprise, but worn shortly 
afterwards driven out of It again by the Arcadians. 
(Xen. BeU. vii. 4. § 13, seq.; Died, xv. 77.) In 
b. o. 219 Lasion was again a fortress of Elk, but 
upon the capture of Psophis by Philip, the Eleian 
garrison at lesion straightway deserted the plate 
(Pdyb. iv. 72, 73.) Pdybins mentions (v. 109) 
along with Lasion a fortress called Pyrgce, which he 
places in a district named Perlppk. (Leake, More*, 
vol ii. p. 200, seq.; Boblaye, Rdcherckes, cfc. p. 125; 
Cortina, Pelopometot , vol. i. p. 41.) 

LA'SSORA, a town of Galatia, mentioned in the 
Pent. Tab. as 25 miks distant from Kooobriga, 
whence we may infer that it is the same place as 
the Acurttopla of Ptolemy (v. 4. § 9). The Anto- 
nine Itinerary (p. 203) mentions a town Adapera 
in about the same site. [L. & J 

LASTI'GI, a town of Hispanin Baetica, belonging 
to the conventns of Hkplfik (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3), and 
ono of the cities of which we have coins, all of them 
belonging to the period of its independence : their 
type is a head of Mars, with two ears of corn lying 
parallel to each other. The site it supposed to be at 
Zahar*, lying on a height of the Sierra dc Rend*, 
above the river Guadalete. (Carter's Travel*, p. 171 ; 
Florez, E*p. S. vol. ix. pp. 18, 60, Med. vol. it 
p. 475, vol. iii. p. 85 ; Mionnet, vol. !. p. 50, 
buppl. vol. i. p. 113; Seatini, Med. Itp . p. 61 ; 
Num. Goth.; Eckliel, vol L p. 25; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. pp. 358, 382.) [P. 8.1 

LASUS, a town of Crete, enumerated by Pliny 
(iv. 12) among his list of inland cities. A coin 
with the epigraph AATIAN, the Doric form for 
A curimr, k claimed by Eckhel (vol. 11. p. 316, comp. 
8estini, p. 53) for this place. [K. B. J.] 

LATARA. [Lmwa.] 

LATHON (AdBtev, Stoab. xvil. p. 836, where* the 
vulgar reading is Amr ; comp. xiv. p. 647, where 
he calk It Aif&ubr ; Ptol. iv. 4. § 4 ; A^dwr, Ptol. 
Euerg. op Aik it p. 71 ; Furaua Lkthoh, Plin. 
v. 5 ; Solin. 27 ; Lbthks Awns, Lucan, ix. 855), 
a river of the Heeperidae or Hesperitae, in Cyre- 
naica. It rose in the Hereulis Arenac, and fell into 
the sea a little N. of the city of Hsspbhidbs or Bk- 
uvmiok: Strabo connects it with the harbour of the 
city (Mfih* 'EnrtptB&y; that there is not the slighter 
reason for altering the reading, as Groekurd and 
others do, into Xlp*n, will presently appear) ; and 
Scylax (p. 110, Gronov.) mentions the river, which 
he calls Ecceins (*E*««df), aa* in close proximity 
with the city and habour of Hesperides. Pliny ex- 
pressly states that the river was not for from, the 
city, and places on or near it a sacred grove, which 
was supposed to represent the 41 Gardens of the Hes- 
perides* (Plin. v. 5: nee proetd ante oppidtm fia- 
vim Ledum, hum* eacer, M Hetpcrichm herd me- 
morantur). Athenseus quotes from a work of 
Ptolemy Eoergetee praises of its fine pike and tok, 
somewhat inconsistent, especially in the mouth of a 
luxurious king of Egypt, with the mythicai sound of 
tbs name. That name k, in foci, plain Dork Greek, 
descriptive of the character of the river, Hke our 
Englkh Mole. So well does it deserve the name, 
that it "escaped the notice* of commentators end 
geographers, till It was discovered by Beechey,a» it 
still flows "concealed* from such schoforo as depend 
on vague guesses in {dace of an accurate knowledge 
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of the localities* Thus the laborious, bnt often most ditione, which, with the definite article el prefixed, 
inaccurate, compiler Forbiger, while taking on himself fens accurately represented by Lithriima as the 
to correct Strahovs exact account, tells ns that “ the (Beek alphabet would admit. «*sd^ii situated 
liter and lake (SUebo\harhoitr) hays now entirely on the edge of the great A r sbUtt desert, dsns to the 
vanished ;* and yet, a few Hoes down, he refers to a chain of mountains which traverses that country 
passage of Beeohey’s work within a very few pages from north to south, and is a continuation of Libencn. 
of the place where the river itself is actually de. The great plain of AreUa in which it tire is eon- 
scribed f (Fori»g«r, Handbook cfer often Geographic, sideraMv elevated atari t&eievel of the sea. It is 
vol. ti. p. 828, note.) ten or^aeiwn days distant tops Motto, and has been 

The researches made in Beechey's expedition always considered tie principal fortre ss of the 
git* the following results Bast of the headland on Hecfam, being surrouifaadwith intone wall life 
which stands the ruins of Hesperidas or Berenice (now one of the best-built towns in the East, ranking in 
Sengad) is a small lake, which communicates with this respect next to Aleppo, though ruined houses 
the harbour of the city, and has its water of oourse and walls in ail parts of the town indicate how for 
salt. The water of the lake varies greatly in quan- it has fallen from its ancient splendour. It b aur- 
tity, according to the season of the year; and is rounded on three sides with gardens and ifeuatations, 
nearly dried up in aummer. There are strong grounds which, on the east and south, axtendjto the distance 
to believe that its waters were more abundant, and of six or eight miles. Its population amounts to 
its communication with the harbour more perfect, in 13,003 or 20,000 — 10,000 or 12,000 in tbs town^ 
ancient times duo at present On the margin of the the remainder la the suburbs.* (Burekhardi, Arabia, 
lake is a spot of rising ground, nearly insulated in 321—400 ; Bitter, Erdhmde, uel L p. IS, ii. 
winter, on which are the remains of ancient buildings, pp* 143, ic.) [0. W.] 

East of this lake again, and only a few yards from its LATIUM ($ Aarirp: Etk. and Adj. Latinos), 

margin, there gushes forth an abundant spring of WUMpri name given by the Homans to a district or 
fresh water, which empties Itfelf into the lake, u ran- of Central Italy, situated on the Tyrrhenian 

ning along a channel of inconsiderable breadth, bor- sea, between Etruria and Campania, 
derwl with reeds and rushes " and u might be mistaken _ Naiol 

by a common observer for an inroad of the lake into A ' 

the sandy soil which bounds ft,” Moreover, this is There can be little doubt that Latium meant 
the only stream which empties Itself Into the lake ; originally toe land of the Latuti, and that in this, 
and indeed the only one found on that part of toe as in almost all other coses in ancient history, the 
coast of Cyrenaica. Now, even without searching name of toe people preceded, instead of being derived 
further, it is evident how well all this answers to the from, that of the country. But the ancient Homan 
description of Strabo (xvii. p. 836) t — “ Thera is a writers, with their usual infelicity in all matters of 
promontoiy called Paendopenias, on which Berenice is etymology, derived the name of the Latini from a 
situated, beside a certain Lake of Tritonie (* opd king of the name of Latinos, while they sought for 
Atfirqr rtvh TprrotndBa), in which there is generally another origin for the name of Latium. The com- 
0 ukAurrd) a little island, and a temple of Aphrodite num etymology (to which they were obviously led by 
upon it: but there is (or it is) also toe Harbour qf the quantity of the first syllable) was that which 
Hetperidee , and the river Lathon fells into it* It derived it from u l&teo;* and the nsnal explanation 
is now evident how much the sense of the descrip- was, that it was so called because Saturn had there 
tion would be unpaired by reading Klfuni for hiprfp in lain hid from the pursuit of Jupiter. (Virg. Am. 
the last clause; and it matters but little whether viiL 322; Ovid, Fact. r.238.) The more learned 
Strabo speaks of too river as felling into the harbour derivations proposed by Saufoiua and Varro, from too 
because it fell into the lake which communicated inhabitants having lived hidden in caves (Saufoiua, 
with the harbour, or whether he means that tire lake, ap. Sen . ad Jen. L 6), or because Latium itself 
which he calls that of Tritonis, was actually the har- was as it were hidden by the Apennines (Varr. ap. 
hour (that is, an inner harbour) of the city. But the Sen. ad Am. viiL 322), are oertaialy not more *a- 
little stream which fells into the lake is not the only tisfactory. The form of the name of Latium would 
representative of the river Lathon. Further to the at first lead to the supposition that the ethnic La- 
east, in one of the subterranean caves which abound tini was derived from it; bnt the same remark sp- 
in toe neighbourhood of Brngaui, Beechy found a plies to the case of Samnium and the Sunnites, 
Urge body of fresh water, losing itself in the bowels where we know that the people, being a nee of 
cf the earth ; and the Bey of Bengasi affirmed that he foreign settlers, moat have given their name to the 
had tracked its subterraneous course till he doubted country, and not the convene. Probably Latini is 
the safety of proceeding farther, and that ha had only a lengthened form of the name, which was 
found it as much as 30 feet deep. That the stream originally Latii or Latvi; for the connection which 
tons lost in the earth is the same which reappears in has been generally reoognised between Latini and 
the spring on the margin of the lake, is extremely Lavinium, Latinos and Larinas, seems to point to 
probable ; but whether it be so in foot, or not, wo the existence of an old form, Latvinus. (Donaldson, 
can hardly doubt that toe ancient Greeks would Varr oniam u, p 6 ; Niebuhr, V.u.L.K%mde, p3S2.) 
imagine the connection to exist (Beechey, Proceed- Varro himself seems to rqgard the name of Latinm 
«W,4c.pp.326,felLi Barth, Wemdenmgm, <fc. p as derived from that of Latinus (LL. v. $32); 
887. [p. &] and tort it was generally regarded as equivalent to 

LATHBIPPA (Aofyfmra), an inland town of 14 toe land of the Latins* is sufficiently proved by 
Arabia Felix, mentioned by Ptolemy (vi, 7. $ 31), the feet that Jhe flasks always rendered it by 3 
which there is no difficulty in identifying with the A arfnj, or $ A arlhm yfi* The name of l^drtop is 
ancient name of the renowned ELMedmeh, “the found only in Greekjwriters of a Ute period, who bor- 
•Jfc by empheals among tiie disciples rowed it directly from toe Romans. (Appian, B. C. 

of the feta prophet Its ancient name, Yathrib, il. 26; Herodian, i. 16.) From the same cause it 
still exists in the native geographies and local tra- must have prooeedod that when too Latini ceased to 
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bam «ny national existence, the name of Latium Is 

etOl not unfrequentiy need, aa equivalent to “ notaen 

Latimun to designate the whole body of thoee who 

possessed the rights of Latina, and were therefore 

atiU called Latini, though no longer in a national 

tana e. 

The auggeatiim of a modern writer (Abeken, 
Mittel Molten, p. 42) that Latium ia derived from 
u latus," broad, and means the broad plain or ex- 
panse of the Campagna (like Campania from 
“ Campos ”), appears to be untenable, on account of 
the difference in the quantity of the first syllable, 
notwithstanding the analogy of wAarfrs, which has 
the tint syllable short. 

n. Extent and Boundaries. 

The name offLatium was applied at different periods 
in a very different extent and signification. Originally, 
as already pointed out, it meant the land of the Latini ; 
and as long as that people retained their independent 
national existence, the name of Latium could only 
be applied to the territory possessed by them, exclu- 
sive of that of the Hernici, Aequians, Volscians, &c., 
who were at that period independent and often hos- 
tile nations. It was not till these separate nationali- 
ties had been merged into the common condition of 
subjects mid citizens of Rome that the name of 
Latium came to be extended to all the territory 
which they had previously occupied; and was thus 
applied, first in common parlance, and afterwards in 
official usage, to the whole region from the borders of 
Etruria to those of Campania, or from the Tiber to 
the Lins. Hence we must carefully distinguish be- 
tween Latium in the original sense of the name, in 
which alone it occurs throughout the early Roman 
histoiy, and Latium in this later or geographical 
sense; and it- will be necessary here to treat of the 
two quite separately. The period at which the 
latter usage of the name came into vogue we have 
no means of determining: we know only that it was 
fully established before the time of Augustus, and is 
recognised by all the geographers. (Strab. v. pp. 228, 
231; Plin.iiL 5. s. 9; PtoL iii. 1. §§ 5, 6.) Pliny 
designates the original Latium, or Latium properly 
so called, as Latium Antiquum, to which he opposes 
the newly added portions, as Latium Adjecturo. It 
may, however, be doubted whether these appellations 
were ever adopted in common use, though convenient 
asgeograptiisal distinctions. 

1 . Latium Antiquum, or Latium in the original 
and kiatorical sense, was a country of small extent, 
bounded by the Tiber on the N., by the Apennines 
on the E., and by the Tyrrhenian sea on the W.; 
while on the & its limits were not defined by any 
natural boundaries, and appear to have fluctuated 
considerably at different periods. Pliny defines it as 
ext en ding from the month of the Tiber to the Cir- 
ceiaa ptumontay, a statement confirmed by Strabo 
(PUn. UL 5. s. 8; Strab. v. p. 281); and we have 
other authority also for the fret that at an early 
period all the tract of marshy plain, known as the 
Pontine Marshes or “ Pomptioos Agar" extending 
from Velitiae and Antium to Cireeii, Was inhabited 
by Latins, and regarded as a part of Latiarn. (Cato, 
ap.Prudm. v. p. 6$3.) Even cf the adjoining moun- 
tain tnutb subsequently occupied by the Volscians, a 
part at least most have beeftoriginally Latin, for 
Cm* Herts, and Sstia were alfof them Latin cities 
(Dwnjir.Bll— though, at a somewhat later period, 
not only had those towns! as well as the plain be* 
aeath, fallen into the hands of the Volscians, bat 
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that people had mads themselres masters of Antidm 
and VelitrM, which are in consequence repeatedly 
called Volscian cities. The manner in which the 
early Roman histoiy has been distorted by poetical 
legends had the exaggerations of national vanity 
renders it very difficult to trace the coarse of these 
changes, and the alterations in the frontiers conse- 
quent upon the alternate progress of the Volscian 
and tiie Roman arms. But there seems no reason 
to doubt the fact that such changes repeatedly took 
place, and that we may thus explain the apparent 
inconsistency of ancient historians in calling the 
same places at one time Volscian, at another Latin, 
cities. We may also clearly discern two different 
periods, during the first of which the Volscian anna 
were gradually gaining upon those of the Latins, and 
extending their dominion over cities of Latin origin; 
while, in the second, the Volscians were in their turn 
giving way before the preponderating power of Rome. 
The Ganlish invasion (u.c. 390) may be taken, ap- 
proximately at least, as the turning point between 
the two periods. 

The case appears to have been somewhat similar, 
though to a leas degree, on the northern frontier, 
where the Latins adjoined the Sabines. Here, also, 
we find the same places at different, times, and by 
different authors, termed sometimes Latin and some- 
times Sabine, cities ; and though in some of these 
cases the discrepancy may have arisen from mere in- 
advertence or error, it is probable that in some in- 
stances both statements are equally correct, but 
refer to different periods. The circumstance that 
the Anio was hxed by Augustus os the boundary of 
the First Region seems to have soon led to the notion 
that it was the northern limit of Latium also ; and 
hence all the towns beyond it were regarded as 
Sabine, though several of them were, according tc 
the general tradition of earlier times, originally Latin 
cities. Such was the confusion resulting from this 
cause that Piny in one passage enumerates Nomen- 
tum, Fidenae, and even Tibur among the Sabine 
towns, while he elsewhere mentions the two former 
as Latin cities,— and the Latin origin of Tibur is too 
well established to admit of a doubt. (Plin. iii. 5. 
a. 8, 12. s. 17.) 

In the absence of natanl boundaries it is only by 
means of the names of the towns that we can trace 
the extent of Latium; and here fortunately the lists 
that liave been transmitted to us by Dionysius and 
Pliuy, as well as those of the colonies of Alba, afford 
us material assistance. The latter, indeed, cannot 
be regarded as of historical value, but they were un- 
questionably meant to represent the fact, with which 
their authors were probably well acquainted, that 
the places there enumerated were properly Latin 
cities, snd not of Sabine or Volscian origin. Taking 
these authorities for our guides, we may trace the 
limits of ancient Latium as follows:— 1. Fran the 
mouth of the Tiber to the confluence of the Ante, 
the former river constituted the boundary between 
Latium and Etruria. The Romans, indeed, from An 
early period, extended their territory beyond the 
Tiber, and held the Janieulura and Campus Vaii- 
canus on its right bank, as well as the so-called 
Septem Pagi, which they wrested from the Veientes; 
snd it is pwbable that the Etruscans, on the ether 
hand, had at one period extended their power over a 
part of the district on the left hank of the Tiber, 
but that river nevertheless constituted the generally 
recognised geographical limit between Etruria end 
Latium. 2. North of the Anio the Latin territory 
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comprised Fidenae, Cruatumerium, and Nomentum, powW they liad wrested a great part of the tract 
all of whioh are dearly established as Latin towns, just described from the dominion of the Latins, 
while Eretmn, only 8 miles from Nomentum, k Antium, which for some reason or other did not 
equally well made ont to be of Sabine origin. This form a member of the Latin League, was from an 
line of demarcation Is confirmed by Strabo, ★ho early period a Volscian city, and became one of the 
speaks of the Sabines as extending from the Tiber chief strongholds of that people during the fifth 
and Nomentum to the Vestini. (Strab. v. p. 988.) century b. c. . 4 

From Nomentum to Tibur the frontier cannot be The extent of Latiujn Antiquum, as thus limited, 
traced with accuracy, from our, uncertainty as to was far from considerably the ooest-Hne, from the 
the position of several of the towns in this part of mouth of the Tiber toithe Circeian promontory, 
Lattem — Comiculum, Medullia, Cornelia, and Ame- does not exceed 59 geographical or 6ft Raman 
riola; but we may feel assured that it comprised the miles (Pliny erroneously calls it only 50 Roman 
outlying group of the Montes Comiculani (Mte. S, miles) ; while tire greatest length, from the Cirorian 
Angelo and MontieeU t), and from thence stretched promontory to the Sabine frontier, near Eretum, is 
across to the foot of Monte Getmaro (Mons Lucre- little more than 70 Roman miles; and its broadtb, 
tilis), around the lower slopes of which are the ruins from the mouth of the Tiber to the Sabine frontier, 
or bitOs of more than one ancient city. Probably the is just about 30 Roman miles, or 240 stadia, as 
whole of this face of the mountains, fronting the correctly stated by Dionysius on the authority of 
plain of the Campagna, was always regarded as be- Cato. (Dionys. il 49.) 

longing to Latium, though the inner valleys and re- 2. Latium Novum. The boundaries of La- 
yers of the same range were inhabited by the Sabines. tium in the enlarged or geographical sense of the 
Tibur itsolf was unquestionably Latin, though how far name are much more easily determined. The term, as 
its territory extended into the interior of the moun- thus en&teyed, comprehended, besides the original 
tains is difficult to determine. But if Empuluin and terrify of the Latins, that of the Aeqnians, the 
Sassula(two of its dependent towns) be correctly Hernicans, the Volscians, and the Auruncans or 
placed at AmpigUone and near Siciliano , it must Ausonians. Its northern frontiers thus remained uu- 
fmve comprised a considerable tract of the mountain changed, while on the E.and S. it was extended so as 
country on the left bank of the Anio. Varia, on the to border on the Marsi, the Samnites, and Campania, 
other hand, and the valley of the Digentia, were un- Some confusion is nevertheless created by the new 
questionably Sabine; 3. Returning to the Anio at line of demarcation established by Augustus, who, 
Tibur, the whole of the W. front of the range of the while he constituted the first division of Italy out of 
Apennines from thence to Praeneste {Paleetrvna) Latium in this wider sense together with Campania, 
was certainly Latin ; but the limits which separated excluded from it the part of the old Latin territory 
the Latins from the Aeqnians are very difficult to N. of the Anio, adjoining the Sabines, aa well aa 
determine. We know that Bola, Pedum, Tolerium, a part of that of the Aeqnians or Aequiculani, 
and Vitollia, all of which were Bituatod in this neigh- including Carseoli and the valley of the Turano. 
bourhood, were Latin cities ; though, from their prox- The upper valley of the Anio about Subiaco t on the 
iinity to the frontier, several of them fell at one time other hand, together with the mountainous district 
or oilier into the hands of the Aequiant ; in like extending from thence to the valley of the Sacco , 
manner we cannot doubt that the whole group of constituting the chief abode of the Aequi during 
the Alban Hills, including the range of Mount Al- their ware with Rome, was wholly comprised in the 
gidus, was included in the original Latium, though newly extended Latium. To this was added the 
the Aequians at one time were able to occupy the mountain district of the Heroic!, extending nearly 
heights of Algidus at the opening of almost every to the valley of the Liris, as well as that of tlie 
campaign. Valmontone, whether it represent To- Yolsci, who Occupied the country for a considerable 
lerium or Vitellia, must have been about the most extent on both sides of the Liris, including the 
advanced poiut of the Latin frontier on this side, mountain district around Arpinum and Atioa, where 
4. The Volscian frontier, as already observed, ap- they bordered on the territory of the Samnites. The 
]jeara to have undergone mnch fluctuation. On the limits of Latium towards the S., where its frontiere 
one hand, we find, in the list of the cities forming the adjoined those of Campania, are clearly marked by 
I^atin League, aa given by Dionysius (v. 61), not Strabo, who tells us that Casinum was the last Latin 
only Velitree, which at a later period k called a city on the line of the Via Latina, — Ternium being 
Vokcian city, but Core, Norba, and Setia, all of already in Campania ; while on the line of the Via 
which were situated on the western front of the Appia, near the sea-coast, Sinuessa was the frontier 
range of mountains which formed in later times the town of Latium. (Strab. v. pp. 231, 233, 237 ; 
stronghold of the Volacian nation; but looking on PUn. ill ft. a. 9.) Pliny, in one passage, appears to 
tlie Pontine Marshes. Even as lata as the outbreak speak of the Liris as constituting the boundary of 
of the great Latin War, n. c. 340, we find L. Annius this enlarged Latium (/ft. § 66), while shortly 
of Setia, and L. Numidue of Circeii, holding the after (§ 69) ho terms Sinuessa “oppidum extremum 
chief magistracy among the Latina, from whom at in a4jeoto Latio,” whence it has been supposed that 
the same time Livy expressly distinguishes the Vol- the boundary of Latium was at first extended only 
adans (Lir. viii. ft). Thaw statements, combined to the Liris, and subsequently carried a step further 
with these of Pliny and Strabo already cited, seem so aa to include Surname and its territory. (Cramer's 
to leave no doubt that Latium waa property regarded /to^r, vol. iL p. It.) But we hare no evidenoe of 
as extending as far ae Circeii and the promontory any such suooeesiva stages* Pliny in all probability 
of the same name, and comprising the whole plain uses the term M adjectom Latium” only aa oontra- 
Sf I*° n tine Marshes, aa well aa the towns of distinguished from “ Latium antiquum;” and the 
Cora, Norba, and Setia, on theE. aide of that plain, mtp rawh o in the previous passage, “ unde nomen 
On the ether hand, Tarradna (or Anxnr) and Pri- Latii p rooe a ste ad Lirim amnem,” need not be con- 
vernum were certainly Vokcian cities; and there can strued too strictly. It is certain, at least, that, in 
bs no doubt that during the period of the Vctecten the days of Strabo, as 'well aa those of Pliny, Si* 
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names was already ngmiM'afliRclaitod in Lafcjura; 
and the firmer author nowhere alludes to the Line 
as tbs boundary. 

111. Physical Orography. 

Hie land of the Latins, or Latium in its original 
sense, firmed the southern part of the great basin 
through which theTibar Hoars to the sea, and whfoh is 
bounded by the Ciminian Hills, and other ranges 8 vol- 
canic hills connected with them, towards theN., 1 „ 
Apennines on the &, and hj the Alban Hills on the 
& The latter, however, do not form a continuous 
barrier, bring in foot an Seriated group of volcanic 
origin, separated b y a considerable gap from the 
Apennines on the qua rid* while on the other they 
leave a broadftstrip of low plain between their lowest 
slopes and the sea, which is continued on in the 
bnwd 'expanse of level and marshy ground, com- 
monly known as the Pontine Marshes, extending in 
a broad band between the Volscian mountains and 
the sea, until it is suddenly and abruptly terminated 
by the isolated mass of the Circeian promontory. 

The great basin-like tract thus bounded is divided 
into two portions by the Tiber, of which the one on 
the N. of that river belongs to Southern Etruria, 
and is not comprised in oar present subject. 
[Etbubla.] The southern pert, now known as the 
Campagna cU Roma, may be regarded os a broad ex- 
panse of undolatoty plain, extending from the sea- 
coast to the foot of the Apennines, which rise from it 
abruptly like a gigantic wall to a height of from 
8000 to 4000 fort, their highest summits even ex- 
ceeding the latter elevation. The Monte Gennaro , 
(4885 English foot in height) is one of the loftiest 
eammite of this range, and, from the boldness with 
which It rises from the subjacent plain, and its 
advanced position, appears, when viewed from the 


Campagna, the most elevated of all ; but, according 
to Sir W. Gril, it is exceeded in actual height both 
by the Monte Petmecchio , a little to the NE. of it, 
and by the Monte di Quadagnoh , the central peak 
of the group of mountains which rise immediately 
above Praeneete or Palestrina. The citadel of Prae- 
neste itself occupies a very elevated position, forming 
a kind of outwork or advanced post of the chain of 
Apennines, which here trends away suddenly to the 
eastward, sweeping round by Genazzam , Olevano , 
and Fojate, till it resumes its general SE. direction, 
and is continued on by the lofty ranges of the Her- 
nioui mountains, which bound the valley of the 
Sacco on tbs E. and continue unbroken to the valley 
of the Liris. 

Opposite to Praeneste, and separated from it by a 
breadth of nearly 5 miles of intervening plain, rises the 
isolated group of the Alban mountains, the form of 
which at once proves its volcanic origin. [Albahus 
Hons.] It is a nearly circular mass, of about 40 
miles in circumference ; and may be conorived m 
forming a gnat crater, the outer ridge of which has 
been broken up into numerous more or less detached 
summits, several of which were crowned in ancient 
times by towns or fortresses, such as Tosculmn, 
Corbie, foe, ; while at a lower level it throws out 
detached offshoots, or outlying ridges, affording ad- 
vantageous sites for towns, and which ware accord- 
ingly occupied by these of Velitrae, Lanuviom, Alba 
Longa»£e. The group of the Alban mountains is 
wholly detached on all rides: on the 8. a strip of 
plain, of much the same breadth as that which sepa- 
rated it from tbs Apennines of Praeneste, divides it 
from the subordinate, but very lofty mass of woun- 
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tains, oemmouly known as the Mon# Zepmi, at 
Valerian mountains. This group, which forms an 
outlying mass of the Apennines, separated from the 
main djrin of those mountains by the broad valley 
of the Trerus or Sacco, rises in a bold and imposing 
mass from the level of the Pontine Marshes, which 
it holders throughout their whole extent, until it 
leeches the eea at Tarrariua, and from that place 
to the mouth of the liris sends down a succession 
of mountain headlands to the sea, constituting a 
great natural harrier between the plains of Latium 
and those of Campania. The highest summits of 
this group, which oonrists, like the more central 
Apennines, wholly of limestone, attain an elevation 
of nearly 5000 feet above the sea : the whale man 
fills up almost the entire space between the valley 
of the Trerua and the Pontine Marshes, a breadth 
of from 18 to 16 miles; with a length of near 40 
miles from Monte Fortino at its N. extremity to 
the sea at Terracina : but the whole distance, from 
Monte Fortino to the end of the mountain ohrin 
near the mouth of the liris, exceeds 60 miles. The 
greater part of this nigged mountain tract belonged 
from a very early period to the Volscians, but tho 
Latins, as already mentioned, possessed several 
towns, as Signia, Cora, Norba, &&, which were built 
on projecting points or 
chain. 


underfaUs of the main 


But though the plains of Latium are thus strongly 
characterised, when compared with the groups ot 
mountains just described, it must not be supposed 
that they constitute an unbroken plain, still a 
level alluvial tract like those of Northern Italy. 
The Campagna of Rome, as it is called at the present 
day, is a country of wholly different character from 
the ancient Campania. It is a broad undulating 
tract, never rising into considerable elevations, but 
presenting much mote variety of ground than would 
be suspected from the general uniformity of its ap- 
pearance, and irregularly intersected in all directions 
by numerous streams, which have cut for themselves 
deep channels or ravines through the soft volcanic 
tufo of which the soil is composed, leaving an each 
side steep and often precipitous banks. The height 
of these, and the depth of the valleys or ravines 
which are bounded by them, vary greatly in different 
parts of the Campagna ; but besides these local and 
irregular fluctuations, there is a general rise (though 
so gradual as to be imperceptible to the eye) in the 
level of the plain towards the E. and SE. ; so that, 
as it approaches Praeneste, it really attains to a 
considerable elevation, and the river courses which 
intersect the plain in nearly parallel lines between 
that city and the Anio become deep and narrow 
ravines of the most formidable description. Even in 
the lower and more level parts of the Campagna 
the sites of ancient cities will be generally found to 
occupy spaces bounded to a considerable extent—* 
frequently on three sides out of four— by item banks 
of tufo rock, affording natural means of defonoe, 
which could be easily strengthened by the simple 

^ it altogether 
miliar configuration of the Campagna resulting from 
these causes is well represented on Sir W. Gall's 
map, the only one which gives at all a foithfbl idea 
of the physical geography of Latium. 

The volcanic origin of the greater part of Latium 
has a material influence upon its physical character 
and condition. The Alban mountains, as already 
mentioned, are unquestionably a great volcanic moss 
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which must at a distant period have been the centre 
of volcanic outbursts on a great scale. Besides the 
central or principal crater of this group, there are 
several minor craters, or water-shaped hollows, at a 
much lower level around its ridges, which were in 
all probability at different periods centres of erup- 
tion. Some of these have been filled with water, 
and thus eonatitnte the beaatHfcl basin-shaped lakes 
of Albano and Nani, while others have been drained 
at periods more or less remote. Such is the case 
with the ValHs Arfcina, which appears to have at 
one time constituted a lake [Akicxa], as well as 
with the now dry basin of ComufeHe , below Tus- 
culum, supposed, with good reason, to be the ancient 
Tjiirw Regillus, and with the somewhat more con- 
siderable Jjago di CattiglioM , adjoining the an- 
cient Gabii, which lias been of late years either 
wholly or partially drained. Besides these distinct 
foci of volcanio action, there remain in several parts 
of the Campagna spots where sulphureous and other 
vapours are still evolved in considerable quantities, 
so as to constitute deposits of sulphur available for 
economic purposes. Such are the Logo di Sol - 
fatara near Tivoli (the Aquae Albulae of the Bo- 
mans), and the Soffatara on the road to Ardea, 
supposed to be the site of the ancient Oracle of 
Vaunus. Numerous allusions to these sulphureous 
and mephitic exhalations are found in the ancient 
writers, and there is reason to suppose that they 
were in ancient times more numerous than at pre- 
sent. But the evidences of volcanio action axe not 
confined to these local phenomena ; the whole plain 
of the Campagna itself, as Well as the portion of 
Southern Etruria which adjoins it, is a deposit of 
volcanic origin, consisting of the peculiar substance 
called by Italian geologists tufo, — an aggregate of 
volcanic materials, sand, small stones, and scoriae or 
cinders, together with puqnce, varying in consis- 
tency from an almost incoherent sand to a stone 
sufficiently hard to be well adapted for building pur- 
poses. The hardest varieties arc those now called 
peperino, to which belong the Lapis G&biftus and 
Lapis Albanus of the ancients. But even the com- 
mon tufo was in many cases quarried for building 
purposes, as at the Lapidicin<*e Rubrae, a few miles 
from the city near the bank of the Tiber, and many 
other spots in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome. 
(Vitruv. ii. 7.) Beds of true lava are rare, but by 
no means wanting : the most considerable are two 
streams which have flowed from the foot of the 
Alban Mount ; the one in the direction of Ardco, 
the other on the line of tlio Appian Way (which 
runs along the ridge of it for many miles) extending 
as far as a spot called Capo di Bovt , little more than 
two miles from the gates of Rome. It was exten- 
sively quarried by the Romans, who derived from 
thence their principal supplies of the hard basaltic 
lava (called by them tilex) with which they paved 
their high roads. Smaller beds of the same mate- 
rial occur near the Logo di CeutigHone , and at 
other spots in the Campagna. (Concerning the 
geological phenomena of Latium see Daubeny On 
Volca no*, pp. 162—173 ; and an Essay by Hoff- 
mann in the Besckreibtmg dor Stadt Bom, vdl i. 
pp. 46—81.) 

The strip of countiy immediately adjoining the 
sea-coast of Latium difibrs materially from the net 
of the district. Between the bdrdera of the volcanio 
deposit just described and the sea there intervenes a 
broad strip of sandy plain, evidently formed merely 
by successive accumulations of sand from the sea, 


I and constituting a barren trad, dill oo timed* to fc 
was in ancient times, almost wholly with wood, this 
broad belt of forest region extendi without fatar- 
rnption from the month of tho Tfo«P<Xear Oitia to 
the promontory of Antium. The parts of it Mamet 
the sea are rendered marshy if the stagnate e# 
the streams that flow through it, tip antes of 
which to the Ha are hacked up by the accumula- 
tiaM^lSete. The headkud/of Antium is formed 
by a mass of limestone roefa forming a remarkable 
bmk in the othegwim uniform line of the coast, 
though itself of small devotion. A bey of about 
8 miles across separates ibis headland from the lew 
point or promontory of Aotora: beyond which eftn- 
menoee the far more extensive bay that itretrhee 
from the latte* point to the monntain headland of , 
CirceH. The whole of this line of coast from Astern 
to Cirecii is bordered by a narrow strip of sand-hills, 
within which the waters accumulate intomtngnant 
pools or kgoor*. Beyond this again Is a broad sandy 
tract, covered with dense forest and brushwood, but 
almost perfectly level, and in many places marshy; 
while ten thence to the foot of the Volflcian moan- 
taintefosnda a tract of a still more marshy clia- 
ratfjr, forming the celebrated district known as the 
Pontine Marshes, and noted in ancient as well as 
modem times for its insalubrity. The whole of this 
region, which, from its N. extremity at Cutema to 
the sea near Terracina, is about 30 Roman miles 
in length, with an avenge breadth of 12 miles, is 
perfectly flat, and, from the stagnation of the waters 
which descend to it from the mountains on the K., 
has been fa all ages so marshy as to be almost unin- 
habitable. Pliny, indeed, records a tradition that 
there once existed no less than 24 cities on the site 
of what was in his days an unpeopled marsh, but a 
careful inspection of the locality is sufficient to prove 
that this most be a mere fable. (Plin. iii. 6. a. 9.) 
The dry land adjoining the marshes was doubtless 
occupied in ancient times by the cities or towns of 
Satricum, Ulubree, and Suessa Pometia; while on the 
mountain ridges overlooking thorn rose those of Cora, 
Norba, Setia and Privernum; but not even the name 
of any town has been preserved to us as situated in 
the marshy region itself. Equally unfounded Is the 
statement hastily adopted by Pliny, though obviously 
inconsistent with the last, that the whole of this allu- 
vial tract had been formed within the historical period, 
a notion that appeals to have arisen in consequence 
of the identification of the Mons Circeius witu the 
island of Circe, described by Homer aa situated in 
the midst of an open sea. This remarkable head- 
land is indeed a perfectly insulated mountain, being 
separated from the Apennines near Trrracma by a 
strip of level sandy eoast above 8 miles in breadth, 
forming the southern extremity of the plain cf the 
Pontine Marshes; but this alluvial deposit, which 
I alone connects the two, must have been formed at a 
period long anterior to the historical age. 

The Ciroeian promontory formed the southern limit 
of Latium in the original sense. On the opposite 
side of the Pontine Marshes rises the lofty group of 
the Volsdan mountains already described: and these 
are separated by the valley of the Trerus or Sacco 
from the ridges more immediately connected with 
the central Apennines, which were inhabited by the 
Aequians and Hernicans. All these mountain dis- 
tricts, as well as those inhabited by the Volsdans on 
the S. of the Lins, around ArpUraro and Atina, 
partake of the same general character: they are 
occupied almost entirely by masses and groups of 
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%amd» mountains, toque* tly ristef* to TIM 
and very abruptly, while in other cue their 
fltde* an clothed with magnificent forests of oak 
*nd chestnut trees, and tbeu 1 low** slopes are well 
adapted for the grojldh of Tinea, olives, and corn. 
The broad valley of the Trents, which extends tom 
the foot of the hill of Praeneste to the valley of the 
Idris, is bordered on both sides by hiltt, covered with 
the richest vegetation, at the back of which ristitfbe 
lofty ranges of the Volseian and Hernioan mountains. 
This valley, which is followed throughout by the couifee 
of the Via Latina, forms a natural line of communica- 
tion tom the interior of Latium to the valley of the 
Liris, and so to Campania; the importance of which 
in a military point of view is apparent on many occa- 
sions id Soman .history. The broad valley of the 
Liris itself opens an easy and unbroken communica- 
tion tom the heart of the Apennines near the Lake 
Furious With the plains of Campania. On the other 
side, the Anio, which has its sources in the rugged 
mountains near Trevi, not to from those of the Liris, 
flows in a SW« direction, and after changing its 
course abruptly two or three times, emerges through 
the gorge at Tivoli into the plain of the Roman 
Campagna. 

The greater part of Latinm is not (as compared 
with some other parts of Italy) a country of great 
natural fertility. On the other hand, the barren and 
desolate aspect whioh the Campagna now presents 
is apt to convey a very erroneous impression as to its 
character and resources. The greater part of the 
volcanic plain not only affords good pasturage for 
sheep and cattle, but is capable of producing con- 
siderable quantities of corn, while the slopes of the 
hills on all sides *are well adapted to the growth 
of vines, olives, and other fruit-trees. The wine of 
the Alban Hills was celebrated in the days of Horace 
(Hot. Carm . iv. 11. 2, Sat ii. 8. 16), while the figs 
of Tuseuhim, the hazel-nuts of Praeneste, and the 
pears of Crustumium and Tibur were equally noted 
to their excellence. (Macrob. Sat. ii. 14, 15; Cato, 
R.R.8.) 

In the early ages of the Roman history the culti- 
vation of coni must, from the number of small towns 
scattered over the plain of Latium, have been carried 
to a far greater extent than we find it at the present 
day; but under the Roman Empire, and even before 
the close of the Republic, there appears to have been 
a continually increasing tendency to diminish the 
amount of arable cultivation, and increase that of 
pastors. Nevertheless the attempts that have been 
made even in modern times to promote agriculture 
in the neighbourhood of Rome have sufficiently proved 
that its decline is more to be attributed to other 
causes than to the sterility of the soil itself. The 
tract near the sea-coast alone is sandy and barren, 
and folly justifies the language ofFabius, who called 
it M «grara maosnimum, UttorosSastaimique" (Serv. 
ad Am. 18). On the other band, the slopes of 
the Alban Mills are of great fertility, and are still 
studded, as they were in ancient, time!, with the villas 
of Roman nobles, and with gardens of the greatest 

The dimate of Latium was my to tom being a 
healthy one, even in the meet flourishing times of 
Rome, though the greater amount of population and 
cultivation tended to diminish the effects of the 
malari* whioh at the p rese nt day is the scourge of 
the district Strabo tells ns that the territory of 
Avdes, as well as the tract between Antram and 
Lmtovittm, and extending from thence to the Pontine 
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Marshes, was marshy and unwholesome (v. p.231). 
The Pontine plains themselves are described as “ pes- 
tiferous ” {ill ltd, viii. 379), and all the attempts 
made to drain them seem to have produced but 
little effeot The unhealthine&s of Ardea ^noticed 
both by Martial and Seneca as something proverbial 
(Mart. iv. 60 ; Seneca, E p. 105) : but, besides this, 
expressions occur which point to a much more 
general diffusion of malaria. Livy in one paaaage 
represents the Roman soldiers as complaining that 
they had to maintain a constant struggle “ in arido 
atque pestilenti, circa urbem, solo" (Liv. vii. 88); 
and Cicero, in a passage where there was much leu 
room for rhetorical exaggeration, praises the choice 
of Romulus in fixing liis city “in a healthy spot in 
the midst of a pestilential region.” (“ Locum delegit 
in regions pestilenti salubrem," Cic. de Rep. ii. 6.) 
But we learn also, from abundant allusions in 
ancient writers, that it was only by comparison that 
Rome itself could be considered healthy; even in 
the city malaria fevers were of freqnent occurrence 
in summer and autumn, and Horace speaks of the 
heats of summer as bringing in “ fresh figs and 
funerals." (Hor. Ep. i. 7. 1 — 9.) Frontinus also extols 
the increased supply of water as tending to remove 
the causes which had previously rendered Rome 
notorious for its unhealthy climate (“ causae gravioris 
coeli, quibuB apud veteres urbis infamis aer fuit," 
Frontin. de Aquaed. § 88). But the great accu- 
mulation of the population at Rome itself must have 
operated as a powerful check ; for even at the present 
day malaria is unknown in the most densely popu- 
lated parts of the city, though these are the lowest 
in point of position, while the hills, which were then 
thickly peopled, but are now almost uninhabited, 
are all subject to its ravages. In like manner in 
the Campagna, wherever a considerable nucleus of 
population was once formed, with a certain extent 
of cultivation around it, this would in itself tend to 
keep down the mischief ; and it is probable that, 
oven in the most flourishing times of the Roman 
Empire, this evil was considerably greater than it 
had been in the earlier ages, when the numerous 
free cities formed so many centres of population and 
agricultural industry. It is in accordance with this 
view that we find the malaria extending its ravages 
with frightful rapidity after the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the devastation of the Campagna; and 
a writer of the Uth century speaks of the deadly 
climate of Rome in terms which at the present day 
would appear greatly exaggerated. (Petrus Da- 
mianus, cited by Bunsen.) The unbealthinesa 
arising from this cause is, however, entirely confined 
to the plains. It is found at the present day that 
an elevation of 850 or 400 feet above their level 
gives complete immunity; and hence Tibur, Tus- 
culum, Arm, Lanuriom, and all the other cities 
that were built at a considerable height above the 
plain were perfectly healthy, and were resorted to 
during the summer (in ancient as well as modem 
times) by all who could afford to retreat tom ths 
city and fts immediate neighbourhood. (See on this 
subject Toumon, E'tudet Statistiques ear Ram, liv. i 
chap. 9 ; Bunsen, Beschresbung der Stadt Rom. vd.L 
pp. 98—108.) 

IV. History. 

1. Origin and Affinities of the Laths.- All 
ancient writers are agreed in representing the Latins, 
properly so called, or the inhabitants of Latinm in 
the restricted sense of the term, as a distinct people 
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tank tiho m which surrounded than, from the Vd- aaRi&£mos with tho inferences to bo hum ten 
Minns «nd Aequians on the cue hand, as well as several of the historical traditions or stateutete ttfn§* 
from the Sabines and Etruscans on the other. But mftted to us. Thus Onto represented the Aborigines 
the views and traditions recorded by the same (whom he apptafc to haVe identified with the Steal!) 
writ** opneur also in representing them as a mixed as of Hellenic or Greek extraction (Cato, ap. Dionps. 
people, produced by the blending of different races, LI l, IS), by which Homan writers often mean no* 
and not as the pare ^ascen d ants of one common ' “fStemore than Pelaagici naff the Siouli, when they 
stock* The legend most commonly adopted, and reapptein the S. of Italy, am found indissolubly 
which gradually became firmly established in the coteMpfwith the Oenitrbuis, a raoe'whosa Pelasgic 
popular belief, was that which represented Latium arigfc llwell establish^. [Siccll] 
as inhabited by a people termed Aborigines, who The ktin people may thus be regarded as cam- 
received, shortly after the Trojan War, a colony or posed oflwo distinct races, both of diem members of 
band of emigrant Trojans under their king Aeneas, the greafflndo-Teutonic family, bat belonging to dif- 
At the time of the arrival of these strangers the ferent branches of that family, the one more closely 
Aborigines were governed by a king named Lati- related to the Greek or Pelasgic stock, the offwr to 
nos, and it was not till after the death of Latinne that race which, Under the various forms of Umbrian, 
and the union of the two races under the rule Oscan and Sabellian, constituted the basis ef the 
of Aeneas, that the combined people assumed the greater part of the population of Cental Italy, 
name of Latini. (Liv. L 1, 2 ; Dionys. i. 45, 60 ; [Italia.] 

Strab. v. p. 229 ; Appian, Rom . i. 1.) But a tra- But whatever value may be attached to the hie* 
dition, which has much more the character of a torical traditions above cited, it is certain that the two 
national one, preserved to ns on the authority both elements of the Latin people had become indissolubly 
of Varro and Cato, represents the population of blendetbyfbre the period when it first appeals in his- 
Latium, as it existed previous to the Trojan colony, tory ^4fie Latin nation, as well as the Latin language, 
as already of a mixed character, and resulting from is always regarded by Boraan writers as one organic 
the union of a conquering race, who descended from whole, 

♦he Central Apennines about Reate, with a people We may safely refuse to admit the existence of a 
whom they found already established in the plains third element, as representing the Trojan settlers, who, 
of Latium, and who bore the name of SiculL It is according to the tradition commonly adopted by the 
strange that Varro (according to Dionysius) gave Romans themselves, formed an integral portion of the 
the name of Aborigines, which must originally have Latin nation. The legend of the arrival of Aeneas 
been applied or adopted in the sense of Autochthones, and the Trqjan colony is, in all probability, a mere 
as the indigenous inhabitants of the country [Abo- fiction adopted from the Greeks (Schwegler, Rom, 
rigines], to these foreign invaders from the north. Gesch. vol. i. pp. 310—326) : though it may have 
Cato apparently used it in the more natural signi- found some adventitious support from the existence 
fication as applied to the previously existing popula- of usages and religious rites which, being of Pelasgic 
tion, the same which were called by Dionysius and origin, recalled those found among the Pelasgic races 
Vurro, Siculi. (Varr. op. IHpays. i. 9, 10; Cato, ap. on the shores of the Aegean Sea. And it is in ac- 
Priscian. v. 12. § 65.) But though it is impossible cordance with this view that we find traces of similar 
to receive the statement of Varro with regard to the legends connected with the worship of Aeneas and the 
name of the invading population, the /act of such a Penates at different points along the coasts of the 
migration having taken place may be fairly ad- Aegean and Mediterranean seas, all the way from the 
miLted as worthy of credit, and ia in accordance with Troad to Latium. (Dionya. L 46 — 55 ; Klausen, 
all else that we know of the progress of the popula- Aeneas ft. die Fenaten, book 3.) The worship of 
tion of Central Italy, and the course of the several the Penates at Lavinium in particular would seem to 
successive waveB of emigration that descended along have been closely connected with the Cabeiric wor- 
ths central line of the Apennines. [Italia, pp. 84, ship so prevalent among the Pelasgians, and hence 
85.] probably tliat city was selected as the supposed ca- 

The authority of Varro is here also confirmed by pital of the Trojans on their first settlement in Italy, 
the result of modern philological researches. Niebuhr But though these traditions, as well as the sacred 
waa the first to point out that the Latin language rites which continued to be practised down to a late 
bore in itself the traces of a composite character, and period of the Roman power, point to Lavinium as the 
was made up of two distinct elements; the one nearly ancient metropolis of Latium, which retained its sa- 
resembling the Greek, and therefore probably derived cred character as such long after its political power 
from a Pelasgic source; the other closely connected had disappeared, all the earliest traditions represent 
with the Oscan and Umbrian dialects of Central Alba, and not Lavinium, as the chief city of the La- 
Italy. To this he adds the important observation, tins when that people first appears in connection with 
that the toms connected with war and arms belong Rome. It is possible that Alba was the capital of the 
almost exclusively to the latter class, while those of conquering Oscan race, as Lavinium had been that 
agriculture and domestic life have for the most part of the conquered Pelasgiand, and that there was thus 
a strong resemblanos to the corresponding Greek some historical foundation for the legend of the trans- 
terms. (Niebuhr, voL L pp. 82, 88; Donaldson, For- forenee of the supreme power ten the one to the 
rontons, p. 3.) We may hence fairly infer that the other : hut no each supposition ccn claim to rank as 
conquering people ten the north was a race akin to more than a conjecture. On the other hand, we may 
the Oscans, Sabines and Umbrians, whom we find in fairly admit as historical the fact, that, at the period 
historical times settled in the same or adjoining re- of the foundation hr first origin of Rome, the Latin 
gions of the Apennines: and tha| the inhabitants of people constituted a national league, composed of no- 
the plains whom they reduced to subjeotidn, and with merous independent cities, at the head of which stood 
whom they became gradually mingled (like the Nor- Alba, which exercised a certain supremacy over the 
mans with the Saxcqs in England) were a race of rest. This vague superiority, arising probably ten 
Pelasgic extraction. This last rircouistsuoe is in its greater actual power, appears to have given tise 
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VHN HbtSdci that Alba wsa hi another sense the W- 
toopdis of Latium, and that aB, or at any rate the 
greater tart, of the cities of Latium were merely co- 
lonies of Alba. So (far was this idea carried, that we 
Sod expressly enumerated fat the list of snob colonies 
plates like Ardea, Tuseulum, and Praeneste, which, 
according to other traditions generally received, were 
more ancient than Alba itself* (Liv. i. 58 ; Dfonys. 
UL 84,* Died. vii. ap. East# Arm. p. 185; Viet 
Gent Bom. 17.) [Alba Lokoa.] 

Pliny has, however, p reser ve d to ns a statement of 
a very different stamp, according to which there 
were thirty towns or communities, which he terms 
the *popuU AJbenses," that were accustomed to 
share in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount. Many 
of these names fare now obscure or unknown, several 
others appear to have been always inconsiderable 
places, mule a few only subsequently figure among 
the wdlUpiown cities of Latium. It is therefore 
highly probable that we have here an authentic 
record, pre s er ved from ancient times, of a league 
which actually aubsiated at a very early period, 
before Alba became the head of the more important 
and better known confederacy of the Latins in 
general. Of the towns thus enumerated, those 
whose situation can be determined with any cer- 
tainty were all (with the remarkable exception of 
Fidenae^ situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Alban Hills; and thus appear to hare been 
grouped around Alba as their natural centre. Among 
them we find Bola, Pedum, Toleria, and Vitellia on j 
the N. of the Alban Hills, and Corioli, Longula, 
and Polluaca on the S. of the B&me group. On the 
Other hand, the more powerful cities of Aricia, Lanu- 
viufti, and Tnsculum, though so much nearer to 
Alba, are not included in this list. But there is a 
remarkable statement of Cato (ap. Priscian. iv. p. 
629), in which he speaks of the celebrated temple 
of Diana at Aricia, as founded in common by the 
people of Tnsculum, Aricia, Lannvium, Laurentum, 
Cora, Tibur, Pometia, Ardea, and the Rntuli, that 
seems to point to the existence of a separate, and, as 
it were, counter league, subsisting at the same time 
with that of which Alba was the head. All these 
minor unions would seem, however, to have ultimately 
been merged in the general confederacy of the La- 
tins, of which, according to the tradition universally 
adopted by Roman writers, Alba was the acknow- 
ledged head. 

Another people whose name appears in all the 
earliest historical traditions of Latium, but who had 
become completely merged in the general body of 
the Latin nation, before we arrive at the historical 
period, was that of the Rutuli. Their capital was 
Ardea, a city to which a Greek or Argive origin was 
ascribed [ Abdea] ; if any value can be attached to 
such traditions, they may be regarded as pointing to 
a Pelasgic origin of the Rutuli; and Niebuhr ex- 
plains the traditionary greatness of Ardea by sup- 
posing it to hare been the chief citjr of maritime 
Latium, while it was still in the hands of the Pe- 
lagians. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 44, vol ii. p. 21.) 

One of the most difficult questions connected with 
(be early history of Latium is the meaning and 
origin of the term 41 Prisci Latin!” which we find 
applied fay many Roman writers to the cities of the 
Latin League, and which occurs in a formula given 
by Livy that has every appearance of being very 
ancient. (Lir. i. 82.) It may safely be assumed 
that the term means 44 Old Latins,” and Niebuhr’s 
idea that Pried was itself a national appellation 
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has been generally rejected as untenable. But it 
is difficult to believe (hat a people could ever 
bare called tbemseives 44 the old Latins:” and yet 
it seems certain that the name was so need, both 
from its occurrence in the formula just referred to 
(which was in all probability borrowed from the 
old law books of the Fetiales), and from the 
circumstance that we find the name almost solely 
in connection with the ware of Ancus March's and 
Tarquinius Prisons (Liv. i 82, 88, 88); and it 
never occurs at a later period. Hence It seems 
impossible to suppose that it was used as a term of 
distinction fur the Latins properly so called, or 
inhabitants of Latium Antiquum, as contradis- 
tinguished from the Aequians, Toledans, and 
other nations subeeqnentiy included in Latium : 
a supposition adopted by several modem writers. 
On the other hand the name does not occur in the 
Roman history, prior to the destruction of Alba, 
and perhaps the most plausible conjecture is that 
the name was one assumed by a league or con- 
federacy of the Latin dties, established after the 
fall of Alba, but who thus asserted their chum to 
represent the original and andent Latin people. 
It must be admitted that this explanation seems 
wholly at variance with the statement that the 
Pried Latini were the colonies of Alba, which is 
found both in Livy and Dionysius (Liv. I. 8; Dio- 
nys. i. 45), but this probably meant to convey 
nothing more than the notion already noticed, that 
all the dtire of Latium Were founded by such colo- 
nies. Livy, at least, seems certainly to regard the 
“ Prisci Latini ” as equivalent to (he whole Latin 
nation, and not as a part contradistinguished from 
the rest (Liv. i. 38 ) 

2. Relations of the Latins with Rom . — As the 
first historical appearance of the Latins is that of a 
confederation of different dties, of which Alba was 
the head, so the fell and destruction of Alba may be 
regarded as tbs fat event in their annals which can 
be termed historical. The drsumstanoes transmitted 
to us in connection with this are undoubtedly poetical 
fictions ; but the main fact of the destruction of the 
dty and downfel of its power is well established. 
This event must have been followed fay a complete 
derangement in the previously existing relations. 
Rome appears to have speedily put forth a claim to 
the supremacy which Alba had previously exercised 
(Dionys. iii. 34); but it is evident that this was not 
acknowledged fay the other cities of Latium ; and 
the Pried Latini, whose name appears in history 
only during ti Is period, probably funned a separate 
league of their own. It was not long, however, be- 
fore the Romans succeeded in establishing their supe- 
riority : and the statement of the Roman annals, that 
the Latin league was renewed under Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, and the supremacy of that monarch acknow- 
ledged by all the other cities that composed it, derives 
a strong confirmation from the more authentic testi- 
mony of the treaty between Rome and Carthage, 
preserved to us by Polybius (iil 22). In this hn- 
| portent document, which dates from the year immedi- 
ately following the expulsion of the kings (b.C. 509), 
Rome appears as stipulating on behalf of the people 
of Ardea, Antium, Laurentum, Ciroeii, Tarradna, 
and the other subject (or dependent) dties of Latium, 
and even making conditions in regard to the whole 
Latin territory 9 as if it was subject to its rule. 
But the state or things which appears to have been 
at (his time fully established, wra broken up soon 
after ; whether in consequence of fa revolution «* 
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Rome which led to the abolition of (he kingly power, Very much Weakened. ' The mere poMtofid cilice 
or from some other oetue, we know not. The Latin axe found acting with a degree of independence to 
cities became wholly independent of Borne ; and which there k no parallel in earlier Jimsai thus, in 
though the war which wan marked by the great b. o. 383, the Lanuvbns formed in ollbnos with 
battle at the lake Regilus his been dressed op in the Vobcbns, and Praeneate declared itmolf hostile 
the legendary history with eo much of fiction aa to to Borne, while Tusculum, Gotti, and Lahtenm oon- 
tender it difficult to attach any historical value to the tinued on friendly terms wfth the republic. (Id. 
traditions connected with It, there is no reason to doubt vi. fiL) In b.<c. 38 6 fe tomans were at open war 
the foot that the Latins had at this time shaken off w HA the Piweneetkito, find in a* a 880 with the 
the supremacy of Borne, and that a war between the Tibnrtines, bat in neither instance do the ether dtiea 
two powers was the result Not long after this, in of Latinm appear to* have joined in the war. (Id. 
».c. 493, a treaty was concluded with them by vi, 27—29, vii* 10—12, 18, 19.) TbewepeatedT 
Sp. Cassius, which determined their relatione with invasions of the Gauls, whose armies (ravened the 
Borne for a long period* of time. (Liv. il 33; Dio- Latin territory year after year, tended to increase" 
nys. vi. 96; Cic. pro Mb. 23.) * the confusion and disorders nevertheless the Latin 

By the treat* thus concluded the Homans and League, though much disorganised, was never 
Latins entered into an alliance aa equal and inde- broken up; and toe cities comp osing jt stiU eon- 
pendent states, both for offence and defence: all tinued to hold their meetings at the Luptofemo* 
booty or conquered territory was to be shared be- tipae, to deliberate on their common interests axuf 
tween them; and then is much reason to believe policy. (Id. Til 25.) In n. c. 858 the league 
that the supreme command of the allied armies was with Rome appears to have been renewed upon the 
to be held in alternate yean by the Unman and same terms as before; and in that year the Latina, 
Latin generals. (Dionys. I e.; Nieb. voL ii. p. 4a) hr Jfey first Sima after a long interval, sent their 
The Latin cities, which at thb time composed the em wi gent to the Beuam armies. (liv. vit 12.) 
league or confederacy, were thirty in number: a list r At length, in B.C..840, the Latins, who had 
of them is given by Dionysius in another passage adhered feithfully to their alliance during the First 
(v. 61), but which, in all probability, was derived Samntto War, appear to have been roused to a 
from the treaty in question (Niebuhr, vol. ii p. 23). sense of the incraasixig power of Borne, and became 
They were: — Andes, Arfcb, BovBlae, Bubentum, oonsckmi that, under the shadow of an equal alliance, 
Comiculum, Carventum, Ciroeii, Corioli, Corbio, they were gradually passing into a state of depen- 
Cora, Fortinei (?), Gabii, Laurentum, Lavinium, dence and servitude. (Id. viiL 4.) Hence, after 
Lanuvium, Labicum, Nomentum, Norba, Praeneste, a vain appeal to Borne for the establishment of a 
Pedum, Querqnetnlum, Satricum, Scaptia, Setb, more equitable arrangement, the Latins, as well as 
Tellenae, Tibur, Tuscnlum, Toledo, Tricrhmm (?), the Vobcbns, took part with the Campanians in the 
Volitrac. The number thirty appears to have been war of that year, and shared in their memorable 
a recognised and established one, not dependent upon defeat at the foot of Mount Vesuvius. Even on 
accidental changes and fluctuations: the cities which this occasion, however, the councils of the Latins 
composed the old league under the supremacy of Alba were divided : the Laurentee at least, and probably 
are also represented as thirty in nnmber (Dionys. the Lavinians also, remained faithful to the Roman 
iii. 34), and the “ populi Albenses,” which formed cause, while Sigma, Setia, Circeii, and Velitiae, 
the smaller and closer union under the same head, though regarded ea Roman colonies, weie among the 
were, according to Pliny's list, just thirty. It is most prominent in the war. (Id. viii. 3 — 11.) The 
therefore quite in accordance with the usages of contest was renewed the next year with various sue- 
ancient nations that the league when formed anew cess; but in b. c. 338 Furius Camillas defeated 
should consist as before of thirty cities, though the forces of the Latins in a great battle at Pedum, 
these could not have been the same as previously while the other consul, C. Maenius, obtained a not 
composed it. less decisive victory on the river Asian. The 

The object of this alliance between Borne and struggle was now at an end ; the Latin cities sub- 
Latium was no doubt to oppose a barrier to the mitted one after the other, and the Roman senate 
rapidly advancing power of the Aeqnians and Vol- pronounced separately on the fete of each. The 
scians. With the same view the Hernicans were first great object of the arrangements now made 
soon after admitted to participate in it (b. o. 486); was to deprive the Latins of all bonds of national or 
and from thb time for more than a century the social unity: for this purpose not only were they 
Latins continued to be the faithful allies of Borne, prohibited from holding general councils or asBem- 
and shared alike in her victories and reverses during blies, but the several cities weie deprived of the 
her long and arduous struggle with their warlike mutual righto of “coimubium” and “ cominercium, w 
neighbours. (Liv. vi. 2.) A shock was given to bo as to isolate each little community from its neigh- 
these friendly relations by the Gaulish War and the boon. Tiber and Praeneste, the two most powerful 
capture of Borne in b. c. 390: the calamity which cities of the confederacy, and which bad taken a 
then befel the city appears to have incited some of prominent part in the war, were deprived of a large 
her nearest neighbour and most feithfal allies to portion of their territory, but continued to exist as 
take up arms against her. (Varr. L. L. vi. 18; nominally independent communities, retaining their 
Liv. vi. 2.) The Latins and Hernicans are repre- own laws, and the bid treaties with them were re- 
sented as not only refusing their contingent to the newed, so that as late as the time of Polybius a 
Roman armies, but supporting and assisting the Roman citizen might choose Tibur or Praeneste as a 
Volscians against them; and though they still place of exile. (Liv. xliii. 2; Pol. vi. 14.) Tus- 
avoided as long as possible an open breach with culum, on the contrary, reoeived the Boman fran- 
Rome, it seems evident that the former dose alliance chise ; as did Lanuvium, Aricia, Pedum, and No- 
between them was virtually at an end. (Liv. vi. 6, mentum, though these hurt; appear to have, in the 
7, 10, 11, 17.) But it would appear that the bond first instance, received only the imperfect citben- 
of union of the Latin League itself was, by thb time, ship without the right of suffrage. Vehtrae was 
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more severely punished; but the people of this city 
also were soon after admitted to the Roman fran- 
chise, and the creation shortly after of the Maeciao 
and Scaptian tribes was designed to include the new 
citisens added to the republic as the result of three 
arrangements. (Liv. viii. 14, 17 ; Niebuhr, vol iiL 
pp. 140—145.) 

From this time the T Afina as a «***««» may be 
said to disappear from histoiy: they became gradu- 
ally more and more blended into one m«a with the 
Roman people; and though the formula of w the 
alike end Latin nation* 1 (soc u et nomen Latmum) 
is one of perpetual occurrence from this time forth 
m ihe Roman histoiy, it must be remembered that 
this phrase includes also the citizens of the so-called 
Latin colonies, who formed a body far superior in 
importance and numbers to the remains of the old 
Latin people. [Italia, p. 90.] 

In the above historical review, the history of the 
old Latins, or the Latins properly so called, has been 
studiously kept separate from that of the other 
nations which were subsequently included under the 
general appellation of Latium, — the Aequians, Her- 
nicons, Volscians, and Ausonians. The history of 
these several tribes, as long ss they sustained a 
separate national existence, will be found under their 
respective names. It may suffice here to mention 
that the Hemicans were reduced to complete sub- 
jection to Rome in b. c. 306, and the Aequians in 
B.a 304; the period of the final subjugation of the 
Volscians is more uncertain, but we meet with no 
mention of them in arms after the capture of Pri- 
vemum in b. c. 329 ; and it seems certain that they, 
as well as the Ausonkn cities which adjoined them, 
liad fallen into tfie power of Rome before the com- 
mencement of the Second Samnite War, b. c. 326. 
[Volbcl] Hence, the whole of the country sub- 
sequently known as Latium had become finally 
subject to Romo before the year 300 n. c. 

3. Latium under the Romans. — The history of 
Latium, properly speaking, ends with the breaking 
up of the Latin League. Although some of the 
cities continued, as already mentioned, to retain a no- 
minal independence down to a late period, And it was 
not till after the outbreak of the Social War, in b.c. 
90, that the Lex Julia at length conferred upon all 
the Latins, without exception, the rights of Roman 
citizens, they had long before lost all traces of na- 
tional distinction. The only events in the interven- 
ing period which belong to the histoiy of Latium are 
inseparably bound up with that of Rome. Such was 
the invasion by Pyrrhus in b.c. 280, who advanced 
however only as far as Praeneste, from whence he 
looked down upon the plain around Rome, but with- 
out venturing to descend into it (Eutrop. ii. 12 ; 
Flor. i. 18. § 24.) In the Second Punic War, how- 
ever, Hannibal, advancing like Pyrrhus by the line of 
the Via Latina, established his camp within fonr miles 
of the city, and carried his ravages up to the very 
gates of Rome. (Liv. xxvi. 9 — 11 ; Pol. ix. 6.) 
This was the last time fur many centuries that La- 
tium witnessed the presence of a foreign hostile army ; 
bat it suffered severely in the civil wan of Marius 
and Sulla, and the whole tract near the sea-coaat 
especially was ravaged by the Samnite auxiliaries of 
tji former in a manner that it seems never to have 
jpbovered (Strab. v. pi 232.) 

Before the close of the Bepublio Latium appears 
to have lapsed almost completely into the condition 
of the mere suburban district of Rome. Tibur, Tus- 
uilum, and Praeneste became the favourite resorts of 
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the Roman nobles, and the fertile slopes of the Alban 
Hills and the Apennines were studded with villas and 
gardens, to which the wealthier citizens of the metro- 
polis used to retire in order to avoid the heat or 
bustle of Rome. But the plain immediately around 
the city, or the Campagna , as it is now called, 
seems to have lost rather than gained by its prox- 
imity to the capital. Livy, in more than one pas- 
sage, speaks with astonishment of the inexhaustible 
resources which the infant republic appears to have 
possessed, as compared with the condition of the same 
territory in his own time. (Liv. vi. 12, vii. 25.) We 
learn from Cicero that Gabii, Labicum, Collatia, Ft- 
denae, and Bovillae were in his time sunk into almost 
complete decay, while even those towns, such as 
Arida and Lanuvium, which were in a comparatively 
flourishing condition, were atill very inferior to the 
opulent municipal towns of Campania. (Cic. pro 
Plane. 9, de Leg, Agra r. ii. 35.) Nor did this Btate 
of things become materially improved even under the 
Roman Empire. The whole Laurentine tract, or the 
woody district adjoining the sea-coast, as well as tlio 
adjacent territory of Ardea, had already come to bo 
regarded as unhealthy, and was therefore thinly in- 
habited. In other parts of the Campagna single 
farms or villages already occupied the sites of an- 
cient cities, such as Antemnae, Collatia, Fidenae, Ac. 
(Strab. v. p. 230) ; and Pliny gives a long list of 
cities of ancient Latium which in his time had al- 
together ceased to exist. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 9.) The 
great lines of highway, the Appian, Latin, Salarian, 
and Valerian Ways, became the means of collecting 
a considerable population along their immediate lines, 
but appear to have had rather a contrary effect in 
regard to all intermediate tracts. The notices that 
we find of the attempts made by successive emperors 
to recruit the decaying population of many of the 
towns of Latium with fresh colonics, sufficiently 
show how for they were from sharing in the prospe- 
rity of the capital; while, on the other hand, these 
colonies seem to have for the most part succeeded 
only in giving a delusive air of splendour to the towns 
in question, without laying the foundation of any real 
and permanent improvement. 

For many ages its immediate proximity to the 
capital at least socured Latium from the ravages of 
foreign invaders; but when, towards the decline of 
the Empire, this ceased to be the case, and each suc- 
cessive swarm of barbarians carried their amis up 
to the very gates and walls of Rome, the district 
immediately round the city probably suffered inure 
severely than any other. Before the fall of the 
Western Empire the Campagna seems to luive been 
reduced almost to a desert, and tho> evil must have 
been continually augmented after that period by the 
long continued ware with the Gothic kings, as well 
as subsequently with the Lombards, who, though 
they never made themselves masters of Rome itself, 
repeatedly laid waste the surrounding territory. 
All the records of the middle ages repiesent to us 
the Roman Campagna as reduced to a Btate of com- 
plete desolation, from which it has never more t h a n 
partially recovered. 

In the division of Italy under Augustus, Tjiip m, 
in the wider sense of the term, together with Cam- 
pania, constituted the First Region. (Plin. iii. 5. 
s. 9.) But gradually, for what reason we know 
not, the name of Campania came to be generally 
employed to designate the whole region; while that 
of Latium fell completely into disuse. Hence the 
origin of the name of La Campagna di Roma, by 
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which the ancient Latium ie known in modem 
times. [Campawia, p. 494.] 

V. POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS IksYTTUTIOKS. 

It is for the most port impossible to separate the 
T f ptfr element of the Roman character and insti- 
tutions from that which they derived from the Sa- 
bines: at the same time we know that the con- 
nection between the Romans and the Latins was so 
intimate, that we may generally regard the Roman 
ucred rites, as well as their political institutions, in 
the absence of all evidence to the contrary, as of 
bn tin origin. Bat it would be obviously here ont 
of place to enter into agy detail as to those parte of 
the Latin institutions which were common to the 
two nations. A few words may, however, be added, 
concerning the constitution of the Latin League, as 
it existed in its independent form. This was com- 
poued, as has been already stated, of thirty cities, 
all apparently, in name at least, equal and inde- 
pendent, though they certainly at one time admitted 
a kind of presiding authority or supremacy on the 
part of Alba, and at a later period on that of Rome. 

The general councils or assemblies of deputies 
from the several cities were held at the Lucus Fe- 
rentinae, in the immediate neighbourhood of Alba ; 
a custom which was evidently connected in the first 
instance with the supremacy of that city, but which 
was retained after the presidency had devolved on 
Rome, and down to the gnat Latin War of n. c. 
340. (Cincius, ap. Feet. v. Praetor , p. 241.) 
Each city had undoubtedly the sole direction of its 
own aflkirs : the chief magistrate was termed a 
Dictator, a title borrowed from the Latins by the 
Romans, and which continued to be employed as the 
name of a municipal magistracy by the Latin cities 
long after they had lost their independence. It is 
remarkable that, with the exception of the mythical 
or fictitious kings of Alba, we meet with no trace of 
monarchical government in Latium; and if the ac- 
count given by Cato of the consecration of the 
temple of Diana at Aricia can be trusted, even at 
that early period each oity had its chief magistrate, 
with the title of dictator. (Cato, ap. Prwcian. iv. 
p. 629.) They must necessarily have had a chief 
magistrate, on whom the command of the forces of 
the whole League would devolve in time of war, as 
is represented as being the case with Mamilius Oc- 
tavius at.the battle of Regillus. But such a com- 
mander may probably have been specially chosen 
for each particular occasion. On the other hand, 
Livy speaks in b. c. 340 of G. Annius of Setia and 
L. Numisius of Circeii, as the two “ praetors of the 
I^itins,” as if this were a customary and regular 
magistracy. (Liv. viii. 3.) Of the internal govern* 
ment or constitution of the individual Latin cities 
we have no knowledge at all, except what we may 
gather from the analogy of those of Rome or of their 
later municipal institutions. 

As the Lucus Ferentinae, in the neighbourhood of 
Alba, was the established place of meeting for po- 
litical purposes of all the Latin cities, so the temple 
of Jupiter, on the summit of the Alban Mount 
{Monte Cavo\ was the central sanctuary of the 
whole Latin people, where sacrifices were offered on 
their behalf at the Feriae Latinae, in which every 
city was bound to participate, a custom retained 
down to a very late period by the Romans themselves. 
(Liv. xxxii. 1 j Cic. pro Plane. 9 j Plin. iii. 6. s. 9.) 
In like nuuuier there can be no doubt that tho cus- 
tom sometimes adopted by Roman generals of cele- 
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brating a triumph on the Alban Mount was derived 
from the times of Latin independence, when the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris was the natural end of 
such a procession, just as that of Jupiter Capitolinas 
was at Rome. 

Among the deities especially wonhipped by the 
Romans, it may suffice to mention, as apparently of 
peculi^y Latin origin,' Jamis, Satumus, Faunas, 
and Puns. The lattA seems to have been so closely 
connected with Mars, fhat he was probably only ano- 
ther form of the same deity. Janus was originally a 
god of the sun, answering to Jana or Diana, the 
goddess of the moon. Satumus was a terrestrial 
deity, regarded aa the inventor of agriculture and of 
all the most essential improvements of life. Hence 
he came to be regarded by the pragmatical mytho- 
logers of later times as a very ancient king of Latium ; 
and by degrees Janus, Satumus, Picus, and Faunas 
became established as successive kings of the earliest 
Latins or Aborigines. To complete the series Latinos 
was made the son of Faunas. This last appears as 
a gloomy and mysterious being, probably originally 
connected with the infernal deities; but who figures 
in V'jd mythology received in later times partly aa a 
patron of agriculture, partly as a giver of oracles. 
(Hartung, Religion der Romer. voL iL ; Schwegler, 
R. 0. vol. i. pp. 212—234.) 

The worship of the Penates also, though not pe- 
culiar to Latium, seems to have formed an integral 
and important part of the Latin religion. The 
Penates at Lavinium were regarded as the tutelary 
gods of the whole Latin people, and as such continued 
to be the object of the most scrupulous reverence to 
the RomanB themselves down quite to the extinction 
of Paganism. Every Roman consul or praetor, upon 
first entering on his magistracy, was bound to re- 
pair to Lavinium, and there offer sacrifices to the 
Penates, as well as to Vesta, whose worship was 
closely connected with them. (Macrob. Sat. iii. 4 ; 
Varr. LJj. v. 144.) This custom points toLaviuiuin 
as having been at one time, probably before the rise 
of Alba, the sacred metropolis of Latium: and it 
may veiy probably have been, at the same early 
period, the political capital or head of the Latin con- 
federacy. 

VI. Topography. 

The principal physical features of Latinm have 
already been described ; but it remaius here to notice 
the minor rivera and streams, as well as the names 
of some particular hills or mountain heights which 
have been transmitted to ns. 

Of the several small rivers which have their riso 
at the foot of the Alban hills, and flow from thence 
to the sea between the mouth of the Tiber and 
Antium, the only one of which the ancient name is 
preserved is the Numicius, which may be iden- 
tified with the stream now called Rio Torto , between 
Lavinium and Ardea. The Asti'ra. rising also at 
the foot of the Alban hills near VtUetri, and flowing 
from thence in a SW. direction, enters the sea a 
little to the S. of the promontoiy of Astura : it is 
now known in tho lower part of Its course as the 
Fkme di Conca , but the several small streams by 
the confluence of which it is formed have each their 
separate appellation. The Nymphakus, mentioned 
by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9), and still called La Ninfa, 
rises immediately at the foot of the Volscian moun- 
tains, just below the city of Norba : in Pliny's timo 
it appeal's to have had an independent course to the 
sea, but now loses itself in the Pontine Marshes, 
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nW i its water* add to the at Agnation. Ant the 
principal agents in the formation of those extensive 
marshes an the Ufsns and the Amasbhus, both 
of them flowing from the Volacian mountains and 
uniting their waters before they reach the aea. They 
■till retain their ancient names. Of the bmr streams 
of Latium, which flow into the Tiber, we need only 
mention the celebrated Aua, whioh foils into that 
river about II miles above Borne; the Almo, a 
still smaller stream, which joins it just below the 
dty, having previously received the waters of the 
Aqua Fbeiutih a C now called the Marram degU 
Ori f)» which have their source at the fotf of the 
Alban Bills, near Marino; and the Rrrus Alba* 
true (still called the Biro AHhmo% which carries off 
the superfluous waters of the Alban lake to toe 
Tiber, about four miles below Roma 

The mountains of Latium, ss already mentioned, 
may be classed into three principal groups!— (1) the 
Apennines, proper l y so called, including the ranges 
at toe back of Tibur and Praeneste, as well as the 
mountains of the Aeqnians and Hernicans; (2) the 
group of the Alban Hills, of which the central and j 
loftiest summit (the Monte Caro) was the proper 
Mens Albums of the ancients, while the part which 
faced Praeneste and the Volacian Mountains was 
known as the Mows Algid ub; (3) the lofty group 
or man of the Volacian Mountains, frequently called 
by modem geographers the Monti Lepini, though 
we have no ancient authority for this use of the 
word. The name of Mona Lepinub occurs only in Co- 
lumella (x. 131), as that of a mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Signia. The Montes Corniculani 
( rd K6pwuc\a tfpt a, Dionys. i. 16) mast evidently 
hard been the detached group of outlying peaks, 
wholly separate from the main range of the Apen- 
nines, now known as the Mantieetti, situated between 
the Tiber and the Monte Gennaro. The Mons 
Saoer, to celebrated in Roman history, was a mere 
hill of trifling elevation above the adjoining plain, 
situated <m the right bank of the Anio, dose to the 
Via Nomentana. 

It only remains to enumerate the towns or dries 
which existed within the limits of Latium ; but as 
many of these had disappeared at a very early period, 
and all trace of their geographical position is lost, it 
will be necessary in the first instance to confine this 
list to places of which the site is known, approxi- 
mately at least, reserving the more obscure namps 
for subsequent considerati on . 

Beginning from toe mouth of the Tiber, the first 
place is OtfriA, situated on toe left bank of toe 
river, sad, as Its name imports, originally dose to its 
month, though it is now three miles distant from it. 
A short distance from the coast, and about 8 miles 
from Ostia, was Laurbntum, toe reputed capital 
of the Aboriginal, situated probably at Torre d» 
Paternd, or at least In that immediate neighbour- 
hood. A fow miles Anther S., but oondderably 
mors inland, being near 4 miles from toe sea, was 
Lavtniux, toe alto of which may be dearly re- 
cognised at PraHoa. & of this again, and about 
the same distance from the sea, was Akdea, which 
retains Its ancient name: end 15 miles farther, on a 
projecting point of the coast, was Antium, still 
called Porto <f Ana o. Between 9 and 10 miles 
further on along toe coast, was toe town or village of 
Axnnu, with toe islet of the same name; and from 
tfaenoe a long tract of barren sandy coast, without a 
village and almost without inhabitants, extended to 
toe Cfaceian promontory and toe town of Omasa, 


which was generally reckoned the last place to 
Latium Proper. Returning to Rome as a centre, we 
find N. of toe city, and between it and the Sabine 
frontier, toe cities of Antemnab, Fidknae, Ckus- 
tukbrsux, and Nombntuk. On or around the 
group of the Montes Corniculani, were situated 
Cobkxoulux, Mbdullxa, and Aheriolai Ca- 
mbria, also, may probably be placed in the same 
neighbourhood; and a little nearer Rome, on the 
road leading to Momentum, was Fioulba. At the 
foot, or rather on toe lower slopes and underfolls 
of too main range of the Apennines, were Tibur, 
Aesula, and Praeneste, toe latter occupying a 
lofty spur or projecting point of too Apennines, 
standing out towards the Alban Hills. This latter 
group was surrounded as it were with a crown or 
circle of ancient towns, beginning with Corbio 
(JRocea Priore ), nearly opposite to Praeneste, and 
continued on by Tusoulum, Alba, and Aiucia, 
to Lanuviuk and Vbutrab, the last two situated 
on projecting ofishoote from the central group, 
standing out towards the Pontine Plains. On the 
skirts of the Volacian mountains or Monti Lepini, 
were situated Signia, Cora, Nokba, and Setia, 
the last three < all standing on commanding heights, 
looking down upon the plain of the Pontine Marahes. 
In that plain, and immediately adjoining toe marshes 
themselves, was Uluurak, and in all probability 
Suebsa Pometia also, the city which gave name 
both to the marshes and plain, but the precise site of 
which is unknown. The other places within toe 
marshy tract, snob as Forum Appii, Tres Taber- 
nae, and Tkipontiuk, owed their existence to the 
construction of toe Via Appia, and did not represent 
or replace ancient Latin towns. In the level tract 
bordering on toe Pontine Plains on the N., and ex- 
tending flwn the foot of the Alban Hills towards 
Antium and Ardea, were situated Satricum, 
Longula, Polluboa and Coriou; all of them 
places of which the exact site is still a matter of 
doubt, but which must certainly be sought in this 
neighbourhood. Between the Laurentine region 
(Laurens traotoa), as the forest district near the sea 
was often called, and tbs Via Appia, was an open 
level tenet, to which (or to a part of which) toe 
name of OAxrua Solonius was given; and within 
the hunts of this district were situated Trllenak 
and Poutorium, as well as probably Apiolab. 
Bovtllae, at the foot of the Alban hills, and just 
an the S. of toe Appian Way, was at one ex- 
tremity of the same tract, while Ficana stood 
at toe ether, immediately adjoining the Tiber. In 
the portion of toe plain of the Campagm extending 
from toe line of the Via Appia to toe foot of the 
Apennines, between toe Anio and too Alban Hills, 
toe only city of which the site is known was Gabit, 
12 miles distant from Rome, and the same distance 
from Praeneste. Nearer toe Apennines were Soap- 
ha and Pedum, as well as probably Qubbquk- 
tulaj while Labioum occupied the hill of La Co - 
forma, nearly at toe foot of toe Alban group. In 
the tract which extends southwards between the 
Apennines at Praeneste end toe Alban Hills, so as 
to connect toe plain of the Campagm with the land 
of toe Hernicans in toe valley of the Tiaras or 
Saoeo, were situated Vkeuua, Tolbriux, and pro- 
bably also Bola and Orton a; though toe exact site 
of all four is a matter of doubt Eobtra, which ap- 
pears in history as a Volacian city, and la never men- 
tioned as a Latin one, most nevertheless have bera 
situated within the limits of the Latin territory, ap- 
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parently at tbe foot of the Mona Lepbius, or northern agreement with Dionysius in regards the othemfa 
extremity of the VoMm mountains. [Eobtra.] unknown Dnbentani, and the notice of Amain and 
Besides them cities, which in the early ages of Querquetula, towns whieh do not fig&e In history) 
Latimn formed members of the Latin League, or are that the list is derived from an authentic source; and 
otherwise conspicuous in Boman history, we find men- was probably copied as a whole by Pliny from seme 
tkm in Pliny of some smaller towns still existing in more aneient authority. The conjecture of NWbuhf» 
his time; of which the “ Fabiensee in Monte Albino" therefore, that we have {mm kite* of the subject or 
may certainly be placed at Room di Papa, the depentot cities of S^k,dexk9h from* period when 
highest village on the Alban Mount, and the Castri- they forihed a separUtd and closer league with Alha 
monienses at Marino, near the site of Alba Longa, itself, is at least highli plausible, The notice |n the 
The list of the thirty cities of the League given by list of the PelMmet is a strong confirmation of thia 
Dionysius (v. 61) has been already cited (p. 139), view, if we can suppose them to be the inhabitants of 
Of the names inducted in it, Bubkhtum is wholly the hill at Rome called the Valia, which is known to 
unknown, and most have, disappeared at an early pe- us as bearing an important part in the ancient sacri- 
riod. Carvkhtum is known only from the mention fices of the Septhnontium, [Roma.] 
of the Arx Carventana in Livy during the wars with The works on the topography of Latium, aa 
the Aequians (iv. A3, 55), and was probably situated might he expected from the peculiar intenet of the 
somewhere on the frontier of that people; while two subject, are sufficiently numerous: but the older 
"of the names, the Fortineii (*opr*r«iot) and Tri- ones are of little value; Gluverius, aa usual, laid a 
crini (T putpSroi), an utterly unknown, and in all pro. sate and solid foundation, which, with the criticisms 
bability corrupt. The tenner may probably be the and corrections of Holstenius, must be considered as 
same with the Foretii of Pliny, or perhaps with tbe the basis of all subsequent researches.' The special 
Forentani of the same author, but both these are worlumf Kircher (Veto t Latium, foL Amst. 1671) 
equally unknown to us. anMrolpi ( Vetut Latium Profamm et Sacrum, 

Besides these Pliny has given a long list of towns Romeo, 1704 — 1 748, 10 vols.4to.) contain very little 
or cities (clara oppida, iii. 5. s. 9. § 68) which once of real value. After the ancient authorities had been 
existed in Latium, but had wholly disappeared in his carefully brought together and revised by Cluverius, 
time. Among these we find many that are well the great requisite waa a careful and systematic 
known in history and have been already noticed, vis. examination of tbe localities and existing remains, 
Satricum, Poinetia, Scaptia, Politorium, Tellenae, and the geographical survey of the country. The** 
Gaenina, Ficana, Crustumerram, Ameriola, Medul- objects were to a great extent carried out by Sir W. 
lia, Comiculum, Antemnae, Gameria, Collatia. With Gell (whose excellent map of the country around 
these he joins two cities which are certainly of my- Rome is an invaluable guide to the historical 
thical character: Saturate, which was alleged to have inquirer) and by Professor Nibby. (Sir W. Gell, 
previously existed on the site of Rome, and Antipolis, Topography of Roma and ite Vicinity; with a 
on the hill of the Janiculum ; and adds three other large map to accompany it, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1834; 
names, Sulmo, a place not mentioned by any other 2d edit. 1 vol Lond. 1846. Nibby, Analiti Storico- 
writer, but the name of which may probably be recog- Topogrqfico-A ntiquaria delta Carta dm Dintomi di 
nised in the modern Sermoneta; Norbe, which seems Roma, 3 vols. 8vo. Rome, 1837 ; 2d edit. lb. 1849. 
to be an erroneous repetition of the well-known The tenner work by the same anther, Viaggio 
Norba, already mentioned by him among the existing Antiquario net Conform di Roma, 2 vols. 8vo. 
cities of Latium (75. §64); and Amitinum or Ami- Rome, 1819, is a very inferior performance.) It is 
ternum, of which no trace is found elsewhere, except unfortunate that both their works are deficient in 
the well-known city of the name in the Vestini, which accurate scholarship, and still more in the spirit of 
cannot possibly be meant. Bnt, after mentioning historical criticism, so absolutely necessary in all 
these cities as extinct, Pliny adds another list of inquiries into the early history of Rome. Westphal, 
4t populi" or communities, which had been accustomed in his work (Die RomUcke Kampagne in Topn- 
to share with than in the sacrifices on the Alban graphueher «. Antiquarucher ffkuicht dargesteUt , 
Mount, and which were all equally decayed. Ac- 4to. Berlin, 1829) published before the survey of 
cording to the punctuation proposed by Niebuhr and Sir W. Gell, and consequently with imperfect geo- 
adopted by the latest editors of Pliny, he classes graphical resources, attached himself especially to 
these collectively as w populi Albensea," and enu- tracing out the ancient roads, and liis work is in this 
merates them as follows: Albani, Aesulani, Ac- respect of the greatest importance. The recent work of 
cfonaea, Abotsni, Bubetani, Bolani, Cusuetani, Co- Bormann (AU-Latmieche Chorographte vnd Stadte- 
riolani, Fidenatee, Foretii, Hartenses, Latinienses, CetchicMi 8vo. Halle, 1852) contains a careful 
Longnlani, Manatee, Macratee, Mutucumenses, Mu- review of the historical statements of ancient authors, 
niensos, Numinienass, OlUculani, Octulani, Pedani, as well as of the researches of modem inquirers, but 
Pollusdni, Querquetulani, Sicani, Sisotenses, Tole- is not based upon aay new topographical researches. 
rimses,Tatlenses,Vi]nitel]arii,Velienses,Venetnlani, Notwithstanding the labours of Gell and Nibbv, 
Vitelteneee. Of the names here given, eleven relate much still remains to be done in this respect, and a 
to well-known towns (Alba, Aesnla, Bote, Corioli, work that should combine the results of such in- 
Fidenae, Longnla, Pedum, Pollusca, Querquetula, qtdriet with sound scholarship and a judicious spirit 
Tolerium and Vitellia): the Bubetani are evidently of criticism would be a valuable contribution to 
the same with the Bubentani of Dionysius already ancient geography. [E. H. B.] 

»*»««*? Foretii may perhaps be the same with LATM1GUS SINUS (6 Aarpuchs icdAwos), a 
the Fortineii of that author; the Horteuses may pro- bay on the western coast erf Garia, deriving its name 
bably be the inhabitants of the town called by Livy from Mount Litmus, which rises at the head of the 
Ortona; the Monienses are very possibly the people gulf. It was formed by the mouth of the river 
of the town afterwards called Oastrimoenium : but Maeander whieh flowed into it from the north-east, 
there still remain sixteen wholly unknown. At the Its breadth, between Miletus, on the southern he*d- 
sama time there are several indications (such as the land, and Pyrrha in the north, amounted to 30 
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Madia, and its whole kagth, ftota Miletus to He- the exsoptira Of the Jamb of a gate wa y te owcoa- 
rackla, 100 stadia. (Strab. xtv. p.635.) The bay verted Into a doar-efll— of the irign of Thothroes lid. 
niter exists only m an island lake, Ste month having (xviiith dynasty), the remains of Latoprik brim ig 
been closed up by the deposits brought down by the toth? Macedonian or Roman eras. Ptolemy Ever- 
Maeander . a drcumatanoe which has some ntn» the restorer of eo many temples in Unar 

modem travellers in those parte to confound the Egypt, waa a benefactor to LatopoUsT and he Is 
lake of Bqfi, the anotat Latmio gulf, with the lake painted npon tbe walls of Its temple followed by a 
cf Myns. (Leake, Aeia Minor, p. 439 ; Chandler, tame Hon, and in the act of striking down the chiefe 
c. 63.) HU a] of hie enemies. The name of Ptolemy Epiphanee 

LATMUS (Adr/ic>), a mountain of Cana, rising k impel. also inscribed npon a doorway. Yet, 
at the head of the Latmio bey, and stretching along although from their seals these rains am imposing, 
in a north-western direction. (Strab. xiv. p. 635 ; their senlptores and hieroglyphics attest the deeUne 
ApoNon. Rhod. hr. 57 ; Pirn. v. 31 ; Pomp. Mel. i. of Aegypthte art The pronaos, which alone exists, 
17.) It is properly the western ofishoot of Mount resembles in style that of ApolUnopolia Magna 
Altana or Albacns. This moontain is probably (Etyoo\ and was begun not earlier than the irign 
allnded to by Homer (71 it 868), when he speaks of Olaodins (a, b. 41—54), and completed in that 
of the moontain of the Phthiriens, in the neighbour- of Vespasian, whose name and titles are carved on 
hood of Miletus. In Greek mythology, Mount the dedicatory inscription over the ant anoe. On 
Latrnna is a place of some celebrity, being described the ceiling of the pronaos is the larger Latopolitan 
as the place where Artemis (Lana) kissed the Zodiac. The name of the emperor Geta, the last 
sleeping Etetymion. In later times there existed on that is reed in hieroglyphics, although partially 
the mountain a sanctuary of Endymion, and his tomb erased by his brother and murderer Canealla (a. d. 
was shown in a cave. (Apollod. i. 7. § 5 ; Hygin. Fab. 212), is still legible on the walls of Latopolis. 
271 ; Ov, lYiit II 299 ; VaL Place, iii. 28 ; Pans. Before raising their own edifice, the Roman* seem 
v. 1. §4; Stat SUv. iii. 4. § 40.) [L. 8.] to have destroyed even the basements of tbs earlier 

LATO. [Camara.] Aegypfcisn temple. There was a smaller temple, de- 

LATOBBIGI When the Helvetii determined to dicated to the same deities, about two miles and 
leave their country (b. o. 58), they persuaded 14 the a half N. of Latopolis, at a village now called 
Raurati, and Tulmgi and Latobrigi, who were their E'Dayr. Here, too, is a small Zodiac of the age of 
neighbours, to adopt the same resolution, and after Ptolemy Evergetee (n. o 246 — 221). Thia latter 
burning their towns and villages to join their ex- building has been destroyed within a few years, 
pedition” (Caes. B. G. i. 5 ) The number of the as it stood in the way of a new canaL The temple 
Tulingi was 36,000 ; and of the Latobrigi 14,000. of Emeh has been cleared of the soil and rubbish 
(B. G. I 29.) As there is no place for the Tulingi which filled its area when Denon visited it, and now 
and latobrigi within the limits of Gallia, we must serves for a cotton warehouse. (Leprius, E in leitmg , 
look east of the Rhine for their country. Wslckenaer p. 63.) 

((Hog. Ac., voL i. p. 559) supposes, or rather con- The modern town of Emeh is the emporium of 
adorn it certain, that the Tulmgi were in the district the Abyssinian trade. Its camel-market is much 
of Thmgen and StuMmgen in Baden, and the La- resorted to, and it contains manufhetories of cot- 
tobrigi about Donaueschingen , where the Briggach tons, shawls, and potteiy. Its population is about 
and the Bregge join the Danube. This opinion 4000. [W. B. D.] 

is founded on resemblance of names, and on the feet LATOVICI (AarSfueoi, PtoL ii. 15. § 2), a tribe 
that these two tribes must have been east of the in the south-western part of Pannonia, on the river 
Rhine. If the Latobrigi were Celtae, the name of Savus. (Plin. iii. 28.) They appear to have betel 
the people may denote a position on a nver, for the a Celtic tribe, and a place Praetonum Latovicornm 
Critic word 44 brig" is a ford or the passage of a is mentioned in their country by the Antonme Itine- 
river. If the Latobrigi wire a Germanic people, rary, on the road from Aemona to Sirmium, perhaps 
then the word “brig" ought to have some modem on the rite of the modem Neuit&dtl, in Illyria, 
name corresponding to it, and Wslckenaer finds this (Comp. Zeuss, die Deutschen, p. 256.) [L.S.] 

correspondence in the name Brugge, a small place LAT17RUS SINUS. [Maubetakia.] 
on the Bregge, [G. L.] LAVARA [Lubitaria.] 

LATOTOLIS or LATO (Aar6*o\is, Strab. xvil LAVATRAE, a station in Britain, on tbe mad 
ppt 812, 817; t6Kls Adrwv, Ptol. iv« 5. § 71; from Londmmm to Luguvallom, near the wall of 
A&rrw, HtarodL p. 739; /tin. Antonin, jx 160), Hadrian, distant, according to one passage in the 
the modem JSmek, was a rity of Upper Egypt, Anfconine Itio., 54 miles, according to another, 59 
seated npob the w e s tern hank of the Nile, in 1st miles, from Eboracnm, and 65 miles from Longu- 
25°30 # N. It derived ite name from the fish Late, vallum. (Anion. Itin. pp. 468, 476.) Peri&ps 
tbe largest of the fifty-two species which inhabit the the same as Bow, on tbe river Greta, in the 
Nik ( Ba sst gg e r, 7 mien, VoL i. p. 300), and which North Biding of Yorkshire. The church of Bow 
appeam in aeulptntes, among the symbols of the contained in the time of Camden a hewn risk, 
goddess Nrithf Pallas- Athene, surrounded by the bearing^an inscription dedicatory to the Roman 
oval shield or ring indicative of royalty or divinity emperor Hadrian, and there used for the communion 
(Wilkinson, if. and (7. vol v. p. 253). The tute- table. In the neighbourhood of Bow, there am tbe 
Jury deities of LatopoUs seem to have been the triad, remains of a Roman camp and of an aqueduct. 

— Kheph or COmuphia, Keith or Sat*, and Hak, their LAU'GONA, the modem Lahn, a river of Ger* 
offspring. The temple was ranarkahlefbr tbe beauty many, on the east of the Rhine, into which H empties 
of ite rite and the ma g n ifioenoe of its architecture, itself at Lahnstem, a few milea above CoMme. The 
It was built of red sandstone; and its portico con- ancients praise it for its dear water (Venaut. Fort 
siatod of six rows of four ©damns each, with lotus- viU. 7; Geogr. Rav. iv. 24, whqre it ia sailed 
leaf capitals, all of which however differ from each Logm » f L. S.) 

other. (Denon, Vogage, vo). i. p. 148.) Bat with LAVIANESIHE or LAVIKlANESlNE (Aa, 
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t. 7. 1 fii the Mp* of te» of the four districts 
into whtoh Gapphdoda was divwtod under the 
Honw i ft was the tort ex tendi ng from the 
northern dope of Mount Amanus to the Euphrates, 
en the north of Anm no, and on the east of 

M tAVlNIUM AoMlvtov. Steph^V; 

Kth. Aaitndrw, LavinienaU: Pratioa), an ancient 
city of Latitmi.dtaated about 3 miles from the sea* 
cart, between Jfcurentum and Ardea, and distant 
17 miles from Mto It was founded, aooording to 
the traction tmivenally adopted by Roman writers, 
by Aeneas, shortly after bis landing in Italy, and 
called by him after the name of hie wife Lpvinia, the 
daughter of the king Latinos. (Liv. i. 1 ; Dionya. i. 
45, 59 j Strab. v. p. 299; Van*. L % L. v. § 144; 
Sotin. 9. $ 14.) The same legendary history repre- 
sented Asoanius, the eon of Aeneas, as transferring 
the seat of government and rank of the capital city 
of the Latins from Lavinium to Alba, 30 years after 
the foundation of the former city. Bat the attempt 
to remove at the same time the Penates, or household 
godsofLavjritem, proved unsuccessful: the tutelary 
deities returned to their bid abode; hence Lavinium 
cautioned not only to exist by the side of the new 
capital, but was always regarded with reverence as a 
kind of sacred metropolis, a character which it re- 
tained even down ton late period of the Roman his- 
tory. (liv. l 3; DUpys. 1 36, 67 ; Strab. v. p. 
229 ; Viet Orig* OenL Rom. 17.) It is impossible 
‘here to enter into a discussion of the legend of (he 
Trojan settlement in Latiom, a question which is 
briefly examined under the article Latium; bat it 
may be observed that tfiere are many reasons for 
admitting the correctness of the tradition that La- 
vinium was at one time the metropolis or centre of 
the Latin state; a conclusion, indeed, to which we are 
led by the name alone, for there can be little doubt 
that Latinos and Lavinus are only two forms *f the 
same name, so that Lavinium would be meiely the ca- 
pital or dty of the Latins. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 201 ; 
Donaldson, Varromamu, p. 6.) The circumstance 
that the Penates or tutelary gods of Lavinium con- 
tinued down to a late period to be regarded as those 
not only of Rome, hut of all Latium, affords a strong 
corroboration of this view. (Varr. L. L. v. § 144.) 
Whether Lavinium was from the first only the sacred 
metropolis of the Latin cities, — a kind of common 
sanctuary or centre of religious worship (as supposed 
by Schwegler, Romischc Gttchichie , voL i. p. 319), 
— or, as represented in the common tradition, was the 
political capital also, until supplanted by Alba, is a 
point on which it is difficult to pronounce with cer- 
tainty; but the circumstance that lavinium appears 
in history as a separate political community, and 
one of the cities composing the Latin League, would 
seem opposed to the former view. It is certain, 
however, that it had lost all political supremacy, 
and that this had passed into the hands of Alba, at 
avevy early period ; nor did Lavinium recover any 
political importance after the fell of Alba: through - 
<*ot the historical period H plays a very subordinate 
part. The first notice we find of it in the Roman* 
history is in the legends concerning Tatius, who is 
represented ae being murdered at Lavinium mi oo- 
of a solemn sacrifice, in revenge for some 
depredations committed by his followers on the 
Lavinian territory*, (Liv. i. 14; Dionys. iL 51, 52; 
Pint. Rom. 23; Strab, t. p. 230.) It is remark- 
able that Livy in this passage represents the people 
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farmed as the Laureate#, though the tejfity was 
avenged atLavimum,— a stem proof «f the MMs 
relations which were cancel vpa as existing between 
the two cities. The treaty between Item* and $4* 
vinium waa said to have been renewed) at the mmm 
time (Liv. Is.), and there iaaptiotobt that both the 
Romaic annals and foetitaa 'represented LuvtuitUfc 
•• :NJ at Laarenfauh, « ifclmoe* gjfnrmly on 
friendly terms will Rome: It was, Jtowever, an 
independent city, as |» untied V the stwsment that 
Collations and hid family, when banished from Rome, 
retired into exile at Laritemn. (Liv. iL fi.) the 
only interruption of tbeee friendly relations leak, 
place, according to Dionysius, a few years toiler this, 
when he reckons the Lavinians among the Latin 
dties which entered into a league against Rome 
before the battle of RegiUus. (Dionys. v. 61.) 
There is, however, good reason to believe that the 
names there enumerated are in reality only those of 
the cities that foiled the permanent Latte League, 
and who concluded the celebrated treaty with So. 
Cassius in b. c. 493. (Niebuhr, voL ii pp. 23, 

Mmmum is next mentioned •during the war* %f 
Coriolanus, who is said to have besieged aid, ac- 
cording to Livy, reduced the dty (Liv. ii. 39; 
Dionys. viii. 21); but, from this time, we hear no 
more of it till the great Latin War in n. c. 340. 
On that occasion, according to our present text of 
Livy (viiL 11), the citizens of Lavinium are repre- 
sented as sending auxiliaries to the forces of the 
League, who, however, arrived too late to be of ser- 
vice. But no mention occurs of Lavinium in the 
following campaigns, or in the general settlement of 
the Latin state at the end of the war; hence i| ap- 
pears highly probable that in the former passage 
Lunuvuim, and not Lavinium, is the city really 
meant ; the confusion between these names in the 
MSS. being of perpetual occurrence. [Lanuvhjm.‘) 
It is much more probable that the Lavinians were 
on this occasion also comprised with the Lanrantes, 
who, as we are expressly told k took no part in the 
war, and in oonsequence continued to maintain their 
former friendly relations with Rome without interrup- 
tion. (L. vi. I c.) From this time no historical 
mention occurs of Lavinium till after the fell of the 
Roman Republic ; but it appears to have fallen into 
decay in common with most of the places near the coast 
of Latium ; and Strabo speaks of it aB presenting the 
mere vestiges of a dty, bnt still retaining its sacred 
rites, which were believed to have been transmitted 
from the days of Aeneas. (Strab. v. p. 232.) Dio- 
nysius also tells us that the memory of the three 
animals — the eagle, the wolf, and the fox — which 
were conneotod by a well-known legend with the 
foundation of Lavinium, was preserved by the figures 
of them still extant in his time in the forum of that 
town; while, aooording to Varro, not only was there 
a similar bronze figure of the celebrated sow with 
her thirty young ones, bnt part of the flesh of the 
sow herself was still preserved in piokle, and shown 
by the priests. (Dionys. i. 57, 59 ; Vair. R. R. ii. 
4.) The name of Lavinium is omitted by Pliny, 
where we should have expected to find it, between 
Laorentnm and Ardea, bnt be enumerates among 
the existing communities of Latium the “ Dionenses 
Lavini,"— an appellation evidently assumed by the 
citizens in commemoration of their supposed Trojan 
descent (Plin. in. 5. s. 9.) 

Shortly after the time of Pliny, and probably In 
the reign of Trajan, Lavinium seems to have re- 
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1 mfred a fresh colony, which for a short time raised 
It again to a degree of prosperity. On this occasion 
It would appear that the Lanrentines and Larlnians 
wwe united Into one community, which assumed 
the name Of LAtmo-LAvmtJM, and the citizens 
that of LAumntrna LaVikates, names which 
from henceforth occur frequently in inscriptions. 
As a tribute to ita ancient sacred character, though 
a fresh apportionment of lands necessarily attended 
the establishment of this colony, the territory still 
retained its old limits and regulations (lege et con- 
secration veterimnet, Lib . Colon, p. 234.) This 
. union of the two communities into one has given 
rise to much confusion and misconception. Nor 
can we trace exactly the mode in which it Was ef- 
fected ; but it would appear that Lavinium became 
the chief town, while the 14 populus " continued to be 
often called that of the Laurentes, though more 
correctly designated as that of the Laurentes Lavi- 
natee. The effect of this confusion is apparent in 
the commentary of Servina on the Aeneid, who 
evidently confounded the Laurentum of Virgil with 
the Lauro-Lavimum of his own day, and thence, 
strangely enough, identifies it with the Lavinium 
founded as the same city. (Senr. ad Ajen. i. 2.) 
But, even at a much earlier period, it would seem 
as if the u ager Laurens,” or Laurentine territory, 
was regarded as comprising Lavinium ; and it is 
certainly described as extending to the river Nurni- 
cius, which was situated between Lavinium and 
Ardea. [Numicius.] Inscriptions discovered at 
Pratica enable us to trace the existence of this 
new Colony, or revived Lavinium, down to the end 
of the 4th certsury; and its name is found also in 
the Itineraries and the Tabula. (Itin. Ant p. 301 ; 
Tab . Peut. ; Orell. Inter. 1063,2179,3218, 3921.) 

We learn also from a letter of Symmachus that it 
was still subsisting as a municipal town as late as 
A. o. 391, and still retained its undent religions 
sbaracter. Macrobius also informs ns that in his 
time it was still customary for the Roman consuls 
and praetors, when entering on their office, to repair 
to Lavinium to offer certain sacrifices there to Vesta 
and the Penates, — a custom which appears to have 
been transmitted without interruption from a very 
early period. (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4. § 1 1 ; Val. Max. 
i. 6. § 7; Symmach. JSp. i. 65.) The final decay 
of Lavinium was probably produced by the fall of 
paganism, and the consequent extinction of that 
reUj^oos revprence which had apparently been the 
primed means of its preservation for a long while 


Hie position of Lavinium at Pratica may be con- 
efctafed as clearly established, by the discovery there 
of the numerous inscriptions already referred to re- 
lating to Lauro-Lavimum : in other respects also 
the site of Pratica agrees well with the data for that 
of Lavinium, which is placed by Dionysius 24 
stadia, or 3 miles, from the coast. (Dionjs. i. 56.) 
The Itineraries call it 16 miles from Rome; bat this 
statement is below the truth, the real distance being 
little, if at all, less than 18 miles. The most direct 
approach to it from Rome 1 b by the Via Ardeatina, 
from whence a side branch diverges soon after 
passing the Soffatara — a spot supposed to be the site 
of the celebrated grove and oracle of Faunas, referred 
to by Vbgil [Abdea], which is about 4 miles from 
Pratica. Toe site, of this latter village, which still 
possesses a baronial castle of the middle ages, re- 
sembles those of most of the early Latin towns *. it 
is a nearly isolated hi!l, with a level summit of no 
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great orient, bounded by wooded ravines, with steep 
banks of tufo rock. These banks have probably 
been on all sides more or less scarped or cut away 
artificially, and some slight remains of the ancient 
walls may be still traced in one or two places. Be- 
sides the inscriptions already noticed, some frag, 
ments of marble columns remain from the Imperial 
period, while broken pottery* and terra cottas of a 
rude workmanship found scattered in the toil are 
the only relics of an earlier age. (Nibby, Dintomi, 
voL ii. pp. 206—237.) [E. H. B.] 

LAVISCO or LABISCO, in Gallia Narbonensis, 
appears on a route from Mediolanum (Milan) through 
Darantama (Montiers en Tarentaise) to Vienna ( Vi- 
enne ) on the Rhone. Lavisco is between Lemincum 
• (Lemons, or Ckamb&ry au : Mont Leminc ) and Au- 
gustum (Aoste or Aouste ), and 14 M. P. from each. 
D’Anville supposes that Lavisco was at the ford of 
the little river Louse, near its source ; but the dis- 
tance between Lemincum and Augustum, 28 M. P. 
is too much, and accordingly he would alter the 
figures in the two parts of this distance on each side 
of Lavisco, from xiiii. to viiii. [G. L.) 

LAUMELLUM (AwSpeWov, Ptol. iiL 1/ § 36: 
Lomello ), a town of Gallia Trenspadana, not men- 
tioned by Pliny, but placed by Ptolemy, together 
with Vercellae, in the territovy of the Libici. The 
Itin. Ant. (pp. 282, 347) places it en the road from 
Ticinum to Vercellae, at 22 M. P. from the former 
and 26 from the latter city: these distances agree 
well with the position of Lomello, a small town on 
the right bank of the Agogna, about 10 miles front 
its confluence with the Po. According to the same 
Itinerary (p. 340) another road led from thence by 
Rigomagus and Quadratae to Augustas Taarinorum 
and in accordance with this Ammisnus MarcellinuB 
(xv. 8. § 18) mentions Laumelhim as on the direct 
road from Ticinum to Tauriiti. It seems not to 
have enjoyed municipal rank in the time of Pliny, 
but apparently became a place of more consideration 
In l^ter days, and under the Lombard rule was a 
town of importance, as it continued during the 
middle ages ; so that, though now but a poor de- 
cayed place, it still gives to the surrounding dis- 
trict the name of Lwnellma. [E. H. B.] 

LAUREATA, a place on the coast of Dalmatia, 
which was taken by the traitor Ilaufas, for Totila 
and the Goths, in a. d. 548. (Procop. B. O. ill. 35 ; 
Le Beau, Bas Empire , vol. ix. p. 182.) [E. B. J.] 
LAURENTUM (Aadpcrrov, Streb. et aL; A»- 
psrri v, Dion. Hal. ; Eth. Aavptrrivos, Laurentinus: 
Torre diPatemb),&n ancient city of Latium, situated 
near the sea-coast between Ostia and Lavhrium, 
about 16 miles from Rome. It was represented by 
the legendary history universally adopted by Roman 
writers as the ancient capital of Latium, and fbe 
residence of king Latinos, at the time when Aeneas 
and the Trojan colony landed in that country. All 
writers also concur in representing the latter as diet 
landing on the shone of the Laurentine territory . 
(Lfv. i. 1; Dionys, i. 45, 63; Strab. v. p. 229; 
Appian. Bom. i. I ; Vlct Orig. Gent. Bom. 18; 
Virg. Am. vii. 45, &c.) But the same legendary 
history related that after the death of Latinos, the 
seat of government was transferred flfct to Lavinium, 
and subsequently to Alba; hence we cannot wonder 
that, when Laurentum appears in historical times, it 
holds bnt a very subordinate place, end appears to 
have fallen at a very early period into a state of 
comparative insignificance. The historical notices 
of the city are indeed extremely few and scanty; the 
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matt important ia the occurrence of its name (or that 
of the Laorentini at least), together with those of 
Aides, Antium, Oiroeii, and Tarndna, among the 
alliea or dependants of Bonne, in the celebrated 
treaty of the Bomana with Carthage in b. c. 509. 
(Pol. iii. 22.) From this document we may infer 
that Laurentum was then still a place of some con- 
sideration as a maritime town, though the proximity 
of the Boman port and colony of Ostia must hare 
tended much to its disadvantage. Dionysius tells ns 
thpt some of the Tarquins had retired to Laurentum 
on their expulsion from Borne: and he subsequently 
notices the Lanrentines among the cities which 
composed the Latin League in b. a 496. (Dionys. 
t. 54, 61.) We learn, also, from an incidental notice 
in Livy, that they belonged to that confederacy, and 
retained, in consequence, down to a late period the 
right of participating in the sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount. (Liv. xxxvii. 3.) It is clear, therefore, that 
though no longer a powerful or important city, 
Laurentum continued to retain its independent posi- 
tion down to the great Latin War in B. a 340. On 
that occasion the Laurentinea are expressly men- 
tioned as having been the only people who took no 
share in the war; and, in consequence, the treaty 
witli them which previously existed was renewed 
without alteration. (Liv. viii. 11.) 41 From thence- 
forth ” (adds Livy) 44 it is renewed always from year 
to year on the 10th day of the Feriae Latinae.” Thus, 
the poor and decayed city of Laurentum continued 
down to the Augustan age to retain the nominal 
position of an independent ally of the imperial 
liunie. 

No further notice of it occurs in history during 
the Boman Republic. Lucan appears to reckon it as 
one of the plaoes that had fallen into decay in con- 
sequence of the Civil Wars (vii. 394), but it fe 
probable that it had long before that dwindled into a 
very email place. The existence of a town of the 
name (“ oppidum Laurentum ") is, however, attested 
by Mela, Strabo, and Pliny (MeL ii.4. § 9; Strab. v. 
p 232; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9); and the sea-coast in its 
vicinity was adorned with numerous villas, among 
which that of the younger Pliny was conspicuous. 
(Plin. Ep. ii. 17.) It is remarkable that that 
author, in describing the situation of his villa and 
its neighbourhood, makes no allusion to Laurentum 
itself, though he mentions the neighboaring colony 
of Ostia, and a village or “vicus” immediately 
adjoining his villa: this last may probably be the 
Bame which we find called in an inscription 44 Vicns 
Augustus Lanrentium.” (Ghmter, Inter, p. 398, 
No. 7.) Hence, it seems probable that Laurentum 
itself had fallen Into a state of great decay ; and 
this must have been the cause that, shortly after, tip 
two communities of Laurentum and Laviuinm were 
nnited into one municipal body, which assumed the 
appellation of Leuro-Lavinium, and the inhabitants 
that of Lanro-Lavinates, or Laureates Lavinates. 
Sometimes, however, the wwi tod u popolus ” calls 
Itself in inscriptions simply 44 Sonatas popal tuque 
Laurens,” and in one case we find mention of a 
“ Colonia Augusta Lanrentium.” (OrelL Inter 
124; Grater, p. 484, No. 3.) Nevertheless it is at 
least very doubtful whether there was any fresh 
colony established on the site of the ancient Lau- 
rentum: the only one mentioned in the Liber Colo- 
niarum is that of Lauro-Lavioium, which was 
undoubtedly fixed at Lavinium ( Pratica ). [La- j 
vxnium.] The existence of a place bearing the 
tame of Laurentum, though probably a mere I 
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village, down to the latter ages of the Empire, is, 
however, clearly proved by the Itineraries and 
Tabula {Itim. Ant. p 301; Toft. Test); and it 
appears from ecclesiastical documents that the locqjitir 
still retained its ancient name as late as the 8th 
century (Anastas. Vit Pontif. ap Nibby, vol ii. p 
201). From that time all trace of it disappears, and 
the siteywns to have bee* entirely forgotten. 

Laurentum seems f> have, from an early period, 
given name to an extensive territocy, extending 
from the mouth of the Tiber nearly, if not quite, to 
Axdea, and forming a pert of the breed littoral tract 
of Latiuxn, which is distinguished from the rest of 
that country by very marked natural characteristics. 
[Latxum.] Hence, we find the Laurentine territory 
much more frequently referred to than the city itself; 
and the place where Aeneas is represented as landing 
is uniformly described eb“ in agio Laurenti;” though 
we know from Virgil that he conceived the Trojans 
as arriving and first establishing themselves at the 
mouth of the Tiber. But it is dear that, previous to 
the foundation of Ostia, the territory of Laurentum 
was tttfbidered to extend to that river. (Serv. ad 
Ae 661, xl 316.) The name of M ager 
Laurens ” seems to have continued in common use 
to be applied, even under the Roman Empire, to the 
whole district extending as far as the river Numi- 
dus, so as to include Lavinium as well as Lauren- 
tum. It was, like the rest of this part of Latium 
near the sea-coast, a sandy tract of no natural 
fertility, whence Aeneas is represented as com- 
plaining that he had arrived 44 in agrum macer- 
i rimum, littorosissimnmque.” (Fab. Max. ap. Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 3.) In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Laurentum were considerable marshes, while the 
tract a little further inland was covered with wood, 
forming an extensive forest, known an tl.e Silva 
Laurentina. (Jul. Obseq. 24.) The existence of this 
at the time of the landing of Aeneas is alluded to by 
Virgil (Aen. xL 133, &c.). Under the Roman 
Empire it was a favourite haunt of wild-boars, 
which grew to a large size, bnt were considered by 
epicures to be of inferior flavour on account of the 
marshy character of the ground in which they fed. 
(Virg. Aen. x. 709; Hor. Sat ii. 4. 42; Martial, 
ix. 495.) Varro also tells us that the orator Hor- 
tensios had a farm or villa in the Laurentine dis- 
trict, with a park stocked with wild-boars, deer, aud 
other game. ( Varr. 22. 22. iii. 13.) The existence ot 
extensive marshes near Laurentum ia noticH also 
by Virgil (Aen. x. 107) aa well as by Martial 
(x. 37. 5), and it ia evident that even in ancient 
rimes they rendered this tract of country unhealthy, 
though it could not have suffered from malaria to the 
same extent as in modern times. The villas which, 
according to Pliny, lined the shore, were built dose 
to the sea, and were probably frequented only in 
winter. At an earlier period, we are told that 
Scipio and Laelius used to repair to the seaside on 
the Laurentine coast, where they amused themselves 
by gathering shells and pebbles. (Cic. de Or. ii. 6; 
VaL Max. viii. 8. § 4.) On the other hand, the 
bay-trees (lauri) with which the Silva . Laurentina 
was said to abound were thought to have a benefi- 
cial effect on the health, and on this account the 
emperor Commodus was advised to retire to a villa 
near Laurentum during a pestilence at Rome. (Hero- 
dian. i. 12.) The name of Laurentum itself was 
generally considered to be derived from the number 
of these trees, though Virgil tfould derive it from a 
particular and celebrated tree of the kind. (Viet 
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Oriff. 0 . Ram.. 10; Varr. L. L.r. 152; Virg.Am. 
Tii. 59.) 

The precise site of Laurentum hts been a subject 
of (ouch doubt; though it may be placed approxi- 
mately without question b etween Ostia and Pratica, 
the latter being clearly established as the site of 
Lavinium. It has been generally fixed at Terre di 
Patamd, and Gel! asserts positively that there is no 
other position within the required limits 44 where 
either mins or the traces of rains exist, or when they 
can be supposed to hare existed.” The Itinerary 
gives the distance of Laurentum from Borne at 16 
M. P., which is somewhat less than the truth, if we 
place it at Torre di Pater ad, the latter being rather 
more than 17 M. P. from Borne by the Via Lauren- 
tina ; but the same remark applies to Laviniuxn 
also, which is called in the Itinerary 16 miles from 
Borne, though it is fall 18 miles in real distance. 
On the other hand, the diBtanoe of 6 miles given in 
the Table between Lavinium and Laurentum coin- 
cides well with the interval between Pratica and 
Torre di Patamd. Nibby, who places Laurentum 
at Capo Cotta , considerably nearer to Pratica, ad- 
mits that there are no ruins on the site. Those at 
Torre di Patamd are wholly of Roman and imperial 
times, and may perhaps indicate nothing more than 
the site of a villa, though the traces of an aqueduct 
leading to it prove that it must have been a place of 
some importance. There can indeed be no doubt 
that the spot was a part of the dependencies of Lau- 
rentum under the Roman Empire; though it may 
still be questioned whether it marks the actual site 
of the ancient Latin city. (Gell, Top. of Rome, pp. 
294 — 298; Kftby, Dintomi di Roma, vol. ii. pp. 
167 — 205; Aoeken, MittelitaUen , p. 62; Bor- 
mann, Alt Latin. Corographie , pp. 94 — 97.) 

It is hardly necessary to notice the attempts 
which have been made to determine the site of 
Pliny's Lauientine villa, of which he has left us a 
detailed description, familiar to all scholars (Plin. 
Ep. ii. 17). As it appears from his own account 
that it was only one of a series of villas which 
adorned this part of the coast, and many of them 
probably of equal, if not greater, pretensions, it is 
evidently idle to give the name to a mass of brick 
ruins which there is nothing to identify. In their 
zeal to do this, antiquarians have overlooked the 
circumstance that his villa was evidently close to 
the sea, which at once excludes almost all the sites 
that lAve been suggested for it. 

The road which led from Rome direct to Laurentum 
retained, down to a late period, the name of Via 
LxuRBimnA. (Ovid, Fast ii. 679; Val. Max. 
viiL 5. § 6.) It was only a branch of the Via Os- 
tiensis, from which it diverged about 3 miles from 
the gates of Rome, and proceeded nearly in a direct 
line towards Torre di Patamd, At about 10 miles 
from Rome it crossed a small brook or stream by a 
bridge, whioh appears to have been called the Pons 
ad Decimum, and subsequently Pons Decimos: 
hence the name of Decimo now given to a casate or 
farm a mile further on; though this was situated at 
the 11th mile from Rome, as is proved by the dis- 
covery on the spot of the Roman milestone, as well 
as by the measurement on the map. Remains of 
the ancient pavement mark the course of tne Via 
Laurentioa both before and after passing this 
bridge. (Nibby, Dintoni, vol i. p. 539, voL iii. 

p. 621.) 

Roman authors generally agree in stating that the 
place when the Trqjans first landed and established i 
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! their camp was still called Twja (Lhr. L ii'Oati* 
op. Serv. ad Aen. i. 5; Fast v. Troia, p. 867), and 
that it was in the Laurentine territory; but Ybgil 
is the only writer from whom we lean that it was 
on the banks of the Tiber, near its mouth (Aen. 
vii. 80, is. 469, 790, Ac.). Hence it must have 
been in the part of the “ager Laurens ” which was 
assigned to Ostia after the foundation of the colony ; 
and Sonins is therefore correct in pteding the camp 
of the Trojans u circa Ostiam.” (Serv. ad Aen. vii. 
31.) The name, however, wonld appear to have been 
the only thing that marked the spot [E. H. B.) 

LAURETANUS PORTUS, a seaport on the 
coast of Etruria, mentioned only by Livy (xxx. 39). 
From this passage it appears to have been situated 
between Cosa and Popufonium; but its precise posi- 
tion is unknown. [E. H. B,] 

LAURI, a place in North Gallia, on a road from 
Lugdunum Batavornm ( Leiden ) to Noviomagus 
( Ngmeguen ), and between Fietio (Vleuten) and 
Niger Pnllus. It is 5 M. P. from Niger Pull us to 
Lauri, and 12 M. P. from Lauri to Fietio. No more 
is known of the place. [G. L.] 

LAURIACUM or LAUREACUM, a town in the 
north of Non cum, at the point where the river Aniaius 
empties itself into the Danube. (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 
10; It Ant pp. 231, 235, 241, 277; Grater, Inscr. 
p. clxiv. 3 ; Not. Imp. ; in the Tab. Peut its name is 
misspelt Blaboriciacum.) In a doubtful inscription 
in Grater (p. 484. 3) it is called a Roman oolony, 
with the surname Augusta: Laureacum was the 
largest town of Noricum Ripense, and was connected 
by high roads with Sirmium and Taurunum in Pan- 
noma. According to the Antonine Itinerary, it was 
the head-quarters of the third legion, for which tlie 
Notitia, perhaps more correctly, mentions the second. 
It was, moreover, one of the chief stations of the 
Danubian fleet, and the residence of its praefect, and 
contained considerable manufactures of arms, and 
especially of shields. As the town is not mentioned 
by any earlier writers, it was probably built, or at 
least extended, in the reign of M. Aurelius. It was 
one of the earliest seats of Christianity in those parte, 
a bishop of Lauriaoum being, mentioned as early as 
the middle of the third century. In the fifth century 
the pdace was still so well fortified that the people 
of the surrounding country took refuge in it, and 
protected themselves against the attacks of the Ale- 
mannians and Thuringians; but in the 6th centuiy 
it was destroyed by the Avar!, and although it was 
restored as a frontier fortress, it afterwards fell into 
decay. Its name is still preserved in the modern 
village of Lorch , and the celebrated convent of the 
same name, around which numerous remains of the 
Roman town may be seen extending as far as Ens, 
which is about a mile distant. (Comp. Muchar, 
Noric. i. p. 362, 268, 163, ii. p. 75.) [L.S.] 

L AGRIUM (Aadpmov, Herod, vii. 144; Aadpuv, 
Thuc. ii. 55 : Adj. Auupuarutdt ; hence of yAavxss 
AavpianiKoi, Aristoph. An. 1106, silver coins, 
with the Athenian figure of an owl), a range of 
hills in the south of Attica, celebrated for their silver 
mines. These hills are not high, and are covered 
for the most part with trees and brushwood. The 
name is probably derived from the shafts which were 
sunk for obtaining the ore, since Aodpa in Greek sig- 
nifies a street or lane, and davpstov would therefore 
mean a place formed of such lanes, — L e., a mine of 
shafts, cut as it were into streets, like a catacomb. 
(Wordsworth, Athene and Attica, p. 209.) The 
iniuing district extended a little way north «t 
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fiaiduD to Thdricus , m the eastern coast. Its pre- 
t ent con dition if tbUf described bj Hr. Dodwdl s— - 
« One boar from Thorton brought as to<one of the 
^oUwt shafts of the dwr mines; and a few ban- 
dit d yards Author we came to several others, which 
are of a square form, and eat in the rock. We o& 
served only one round shaft, which was larger than 
the others, and of considerable depth, as we conjec- 
tured, from the time that the stones, which were 
thrown in, took to reach the bottom. Near this are 
the foundations of a large round tower, and several 
remains of ancient walls, of regular construction. 
The traces an so extensive, that they seem to indi- 
cate, not only the buildings attached to the mines, 
bat the town of Laurium itself, which was probably 
strongly fortified, and inhabited principally by the 
people belonging to the mines.” Some modem writers 
doubt whether there was a town of the name of 
Laurium ; bnt the grammarians (Saidas and Photins) 
who call Laurium a place (rdwor) in Attica appear 
to have meant something more than a mountain ; and 
Dodwell is probably correct in regarding the mins 
which he describes as those of the town of Laurium. 
Near these ruins Dodwell observed several large 
heaps of scoria scattered about. Dr. Wordsworth, in 
passing along the shore from Sunium to Thoricus, 
observes : — u The ground which we tread is strewed 
with rusty heaps of scoria from the silver ore which 
once enriched the soil. On onr left is a hill, called 
Scvrd, so named from these heaps of scoria, with 
which it is covered. Here the shafts which have 
been sunk for working the ore are visible.” The 
ores of this district have been ascertained to contain 
lead as well as silver (Walpole’s Turkey , p. 426). 
This confirms the erne idations of a passage in the 
Aristotelian Oeoonomics proposed by Bockh and 
Wordsworth, where, instead of T vplwv in IlufiofcXijf 
’AQrfvaiof ’Affinal lets <rvw«€ov\tinrt rbu fi6\v€Bor 
rbv 4 k r&v Tupiwv uapaAapJSdruv, Bockh sug- 
gests Aavplcov, and Wordsworth hpyupluv, which 
ought rather to be hpyvpclwy, as Mr. Lewis observes. 

The name of Laurium is preserved in the corrupt 
form of Legrana or Alegrand, which is the name of 
a metrfkhi of the monastery of Mendili. 

The mines of Laurium, according to Xenophon 
(de Vcctig. iv. 2), were worked in remote antiquity; 
and there can be no doubt that the possession of a 
huge supply of silver was one of the main causes of 
the early prosperity of Athens. They are alluded to 
by Aeschylns (Pin. 235) in the line— 

hpyvpov rniyfi ris atroTs foTi, Orjaaupbs x$6vos. 

They were the property of the state, which sold or 
let for a long term of years, to individuals or com- 
psnieB, particular districts, partly in consideration of 
a sum or fine paid down, partly of a reserved rent 
eqnal to one twenty-fourth of the gross produce. 
Shortly before the Persian wars there was a large 
sum in the Athenian treasury, arising out of the 
Laorjau mines, from which a distribution of ten 
drachmae a head was going to be made among the 
Athenian citizens, when Themistccles persuaded 
to® 01 to® money to the increase of their 

fleet (Herod, vii. 144; Plat Them. 4.) BtSckh 
supposes that the distribution of ten drachmae a 
head, Which Themistofiles persuaded the Athenians 
to forego, was made annually, from which be pro- 
ceeda u> calcnUte the total produce of the mines. 
But it has beep justly observed by Mr. Grote, that 
we us not authorised to conclude from the passage 
in Herodotus that off Cft money received fromthe 
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mines was about to be distributed ; netmoeeover ls 
there any proof that there was a regular annual dis- 
tribution. In addition to which the large sum lying 
in the treasury was probably derived from the ori- 
ginal purchase money paid down, and not from the 
reserved annual rent. . 

Even in the time of nqjfcon (Mm, vL 0. § 12) 
the mioe* yielded much less than at yearly period 
and in the age of Ph^ip, there wexp lend complaints 
of unsuccessful speculations in minfog. In the 
first century of the Christian era the mines were 
exhausted, and the old scoriae were smelted a se- 
cond time. (Strab. ix. p. 399.) In the following 
century Laurium is mentioned by Paosanias (i. 1 ), 
who adds that it had once been the seat of the 
Athenian silver mines. (Dodwell, Tour through 
Greece, voL i. p. 537, Beq. ; Wordsworth, Athens and 
Attica, p. 208, seq. ; Walpole’s Turkey, p. 425, seq. ; 
Fiedler, /fosse durch Griechenkmd , vol. L p. 36, seq. ; 
Leake, Demi qf Attica , p. 65; Bockh, Dissertation 
on the Silver Mines of Lawrion, appended to the 
English translation of bis Public Economy qf Athens; 
Grate^ Greece, voL v. p. 71, seq.) 

JIKaJ'RIUM, a village in Etruria, more correctly 
written Lori am. [Lobxum.] 

L AURON (AaOpuy : proh. Lowry, W. of Xucar, in 
Valencia ), a town of Hispania Tarraconensis, near 
Sacra, and not far from the sea. Though apparently 
an insignificant place, it is invested with great in- 
terest in history, both for the siege it endured in tho 
Sertorian War, and as the scene of the death of Cn. 
Potnpeins the Younger, after his flight from the de- 
feat of Munda. (Liv. xxxiv. 17 ; Appian, B. C. i. 
109 ; PluL Sort 18, Pomp. 18 ; Flor. iiL 22, iv. 2, 
comp. Bell. Hup. 37 ; Oros. v. 23 ; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 404.) [P. S.] 

LAl)8 (Actor : Eth. Aaivos i near Scalea ), a city 
on the W. coast of Lucania, at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, which formed the boundary 
between Lucania and Bruttinm. (Strab. vi. pp. 253, 
254.) It was a Greek city, and a colony of Sybaris; 
but the date of its foundation is unknown, and we 
have very little information as to its history. He- 
rodotus tells us that, after the destruction of Sybaris 
in b.c. 510, the inhabitants who survived the catas- 
trophe took refuge in Laiis and Scidrus (Herod, vi. 
20); but he does nof say, as has been supposed, that 
these cities were then founded by the Sybarites : it 
is far more probable that they had been settled long 
before, during tho greatness of Sybaris, when Posi- 
donia also was planted by that city on the coast of 
the Tyrrhenian sea. The only other mention of 
Laiis in history is on occasion of a great defeut sus- 
tained there by the allied forces of the Greek cities 
in southern Italy, who had apparently united their 
arms in order to check the progress of the Lucan ians, 
who were at this period rapidly extending their 
power towards the south. The Greeks were defeated 
with great slaughter, and it is probable that Laiis 
itself fell into the hands of the barbarians. (Strab. vi. 
p. 253.) From this time we hear no more of the 
city; and though Strabo spesks of it as still in ex- 
istence in his time, it seems to have disappeared be- 
fore the days of Pliny. The latter author, however 
(as well as Ptolemy), notices the river Laiis, which 
Pliny concurs with Strabo in fixing as the boundary 
between Lucania and Brnttium. (Strab. he. ; Plin. iii. 
5. a. 10; PfeoL iiL 1. § 9 ; Steph. B. s. v.) 

The river Labs still retains its ancient name os, 
the Lao, or Latino .* it is a considerable stream, 
falling into the GujfofPoticastro. Neur its sources 
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about 10 miles from them, la the lows, of Lamo, 
supposed by 01 a verms to represent the ancient Letts; 
but the latter would appear, from Strabo’s descrip- 
tion, to have been nearer the sea. RomanplK would 
place it at State, a small town with a good port, 
about three miles N. of the mouth of the river ; .but 
it is more probable that the undent city is to be 
looked for between this and the river Loo. (Oluver. 
ItaL p* 1863 ; BomanelH, voL L p. 388.) Accord- 
ing to Strabo there was, near the river and city, a 
temple or Heroum of a hero sained Draoon, dose to 
which was the actual scene of the great battle be- 
tween the Greeks and Lucanians. (Strab. L c.) 

Strabo speaks of a gulf of Lulls, by which he can 
hardly mean any other than the extensive bay now 
called the Gulf qf PoKeastro , which may be con- 
sidered as extending from the promontory of Pynus 
( Capo degU IitfrucM) to near CireUa. There 
exist coins of Latte, of ancient style, with the in- 
scription AAINON : they were struck after the de- 
struction of Sybaris, which was probably the most 
flourishing time in the history of Latte. [E. H. B.] 
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LAUS POMPEIA, sometimes also called simply 
Laus (Eth. Laudensis : Lodi Vecchio), a city of 
Gallia Transpad»na, situated 16 miles to the SE. 
of Milan, on the highroad from that city to Pla- 
centia. (/tin. Ant. pp. 98, 127.) According to 
i 'liny it was an ancient Gaulish city founded by the 
Boians soon after they crossed the Alps. (Plin. 
lii. 17. s. 21.) It afterwards became a Roman 
municipal town, and probably assumed the epithet 
of Pompeia in compliment to Pompeius Strabo, who 
conferred the rights of Latin citizens upon the mu- 
nicipalities of Transpadane Gaul ; but we find no 
special mention of the fact. Nor does any his- 
torical notice of Laus occur under the Roman Em- 
pire: though it seems to have been at that period a 
considerable town, and is termed in the Itineraries 
“ Lande ci vitas,” and by P. Diaconus “ Laudensis 
rivitas.” (/tin. An t p. 98 ; /tin. Hiar. p. 617 ; 

P. Disc. ▼. 2.) In the middle ages Lodi became 
an important city, and an independent republic; but 
was taken and destroyed in a. d. 1112 by the Mi- 
lanese, and in 1158 the wnperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa having undertaken to restore it, transferred 
the new city to the site of die modern Lodi, on the 
right bank of the Adda, The ancient site is still 
occupied by a large village called Lodi Vecckio, 
about 5 miles due W. of the modern city. It 
is correctly placed by the Itineraries 16 M. P. 
from Mediolanum, and 24 from Placentia, (/tin. 
AnL p. 98.) [E.H.B.] 

LAUSO'NIUS LACUS, in the country of the 
HelvetiL The Antonina Itin. has a road from Me- 
diolanum (Milan) through Geneva to Argentoratnm 
(StratMrg). Sixteen Roman miles from Geneva, 
cn the road to Strasdurg, the Itin. has Equestris, 
which is Colonia Equestris or Noviodunnm (Nyon ) ; 
•.ml the next place is Lacus Lausonius, 20 Roman 
miles from Equestris. To the next station, Urba 
(Orbs), is 18 Rom on miles. In the Table the name 
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is ‘tLaeum Loeoune,” and the distancss from Geneva 
to Cohxda Equestris and Lacom Losoone are respec- 
tively ,18 M.P., or 36 together. The Lacus Lauso- 
nius is supposed to be Lamasms, on the Lobe gf 
Qen&oai or rather a place or district, as D’Anville 
mils it, named VidL The distance from Geneva to 
Nyon, along the lake, is about 15 English miles; 
and from Nyon to Lausanne, about 22 or 23 miles. 
The distance from Geneva to Nyon is nearly exact; 
bnt the 20 miles from Eqnestris & the Lacus Lau- 
sonius is not enough. If Vidi, which is west of Lau- 
sanne, is assumed to be the place, the measures will 
agree better. D’Anville cites M. Bochat as authority 
tor an inscription, with the name Lonsoonenses, hav- 
ing been deg up at Vidi, in 17&9; and he adds that 
there are remains then. (Comp. Ukert'a note, Gaf- 
fe*, p. 491.) [G. L.] 

LAUTULAE or AD LAUTULAS (ml Aadro- 
\m, Diod.), is the name given by Livy to the pme 
between Tarracina and Fundi, where the road winds 
round the foot of the mountains, between them and 
the sea, so as to forma narrow pass, easily defensible 
against a hostile force. This spot figures on two oc- 
casions in Roman history. In n. a 342 it was here 
that the mutiny of the Roman army under C. Mar- 
cias Radius first broke out; one of the discontented 
cohorts having Beized and occupied the pass at Lau- 
tulae, and thus formed a nucleus around which the 
rest of the malcontents quickly assembled, until 
they thought themselves strong enough to march 
upon Rome. (Liv. vii. 39.) At a later period, in 
b. c. 315, it was at Lautulae that a great battle 
was fought between the Romans, under the dictator 
Q. Fabius, and the Samnites. Livy represents this 
as a drawn battle, with no decisive Tesults ; bnt he 
himself admits that some amuUiste related it as a 
defeat on the part of the Romans, in which the 
master of the horse, Q. Aulius, was slain (ix. 23). 
Diodorus has evidently followed the annalists thus re- 
ferred to(xix. 72), and the incidental remark of Livy 
himself shortly aftpr, that it caused great 'agitation 
throughout Campania, and led to the revolt of the 
neighbouring Ansauian cities, would seem to prove 
that the reverse toast really have been much more 
serious than be has chosen to represent it (Liv. ix. 
25; Niebuhr, voL iiL pp. 228 — 231.) The locality is 
always designated by Livy as “ad Lautulas:” it is 
probable that this was the name of the pass, but 
whether there was a village or other place called 
Lautulae, we are unable to tell - The name was 
probably derived from the existence of warm springs 
upon the spot. (Niebuhr, f. c., note 399.) It is 
evidently the same pass which was occupied by 
Minuoius in the Second Punic Whr, in order to 
guard the approach to Latinm from Campania 
(Liv. xxii. 15), though its name is not there men- 
tioned. The spot is now called Patso di Portillo, 
and is guarded by a tower with a gate, forming the 
barrier between the Roman and Neapolitan terri- 
tories. (Eustace, voL ii. p. 309.) [E. Q. B.] 

LAXTA. [Celtibbxua.] 

LAZI (Adfot, Arrian, Peripl p. 11 ; Plin. vi. 4; 
Aofoi, Ptol. v. 10. § 5), one among the many tribes 
which composed the indigenous population which 
clustered round the great range of the Caucasus. 
This people, whose original seate were, according to 
Procopius (B, G, iv. 2), on the N. side of the river 
Phasis, gave their name, in later timee, to the country 
which was known to the Greeks and Romans as 
Colchis, but which henceforth Was called “ Regie 
Lazica.” They arc frequently mentioned in the 
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Byzantine witters ; the first time that they appear from whence the inhabitants, under the t tefidto ct of 
in history was a. d. 456, during the reign of the Lebadua, an Athenian, migrated into the plain* and 
emperor Mardaa, who wee eneoeaefnl against their founded them the city named after him. Oa the 
king Gobases. (Prise. Em de Leg. Rom. p. 71; other hand, Strabo maintains (is* p. 41S) that the 
comp. Le Beau, Eat Empire, vol. vi. p. 385.) The Homeric cities Arne and Mideia were both swallowed 
Lazio war, the contest « Justinian and Ohoeroes oi} up by the lake Copals. X »ebsdeia was originally in 
the banks of the Phasis, has been minutely described insignificant place, hut it rose into impofiMn in 
by contemporary historians. (Procop. B. P. it 15, consequence of its posewsJag* the celebrated eracte 
17, *8, fi9, 30, B. G. iv. 7—16, Agaik. ii. iil hr. of Trophonius. The, omnia was consulted both, m 
pp. 55—132, 141 ; Meband. Protect. Em. de Leg. Croesus (Herod, i. 46) and by MardoSus (Hero* 
Gent pp. 99, 101, 138—147 $ comp. Gibbon, c. alii.; viii. 134), and it continued to be even in 

Le Beau, vol. ix. pp. 44,133,209—220,318—353.) the time of Plntaroh, when all the other oracles in 
In the Atlas (pt i. pL xiv.) to Dubois de Mont- Boeotia had become dumb. (Pint, de Def* One. 5.) 
pereux {Voyage Auto ur 0 d* Caucaee, comp. vd. ii. Pausaoias himself consulted the oracle, and he 
pp. 73—132) will be found a map of the theatre of speaks of the town in terms which show that it 
this war. In A. D. 520, or 512 according to the was in his time the most flourishing place in Boeotia. 
era of Theophanes, the Lazi were converted to But notwithstanding the sanctity of the made, La- 
Christianity (Gibbon, L e . ; Neandsr, Geeeh. der badeia did not always escape the ravages of war. 
Chrisd. Religion , vol. iH. p. 236), and, nnder the It was taken and plundered both by Lysander and 
name of Lazians, are now spread through the country by Arehelaua, the general of Mithridataa. (Plat, 
near the SE. angle of the Eoxine from Guriel to the Lye. 28, StUL 16.) In the war against Perseus, it 
neighbourhood of Trebizond. Their language, belong- espoused the aide of the Romans, while Thebes, 
ing to the Indo- Germanic family, appears to contain Haliartos, and Coroneia declared in favour of the 
remains of the ancient Colchian idiom. ( Cosmos, Maotfjaian king. (Pdyb. xxviL 1.) It continues 
vol. ii. note 201, trans.; Prichard, Physical Hist of to liist under the slightly altered name of LivadMa, 
Mankind, vol. iv. p. 263.) [E. B. J.] and daring the Turkish supremacy it gave its L*me 

LEA, an island in the Aegaean sea, mentioned to the whole province. It is still a considerable 
only by Pliny (iv. 12. s. 23) in* conjunction with town, though it suffered greatly in the war of inde- 
Ascania and Anaphe. * pendeaoe against the Tories. 

LEANDIS (AeasSb), a town in Gw eastern part The modern town is situated on two opposite hills, 
of the strategy of Oataonia, in Armenia Minor, 18 rising on each bank of a small stream, called Her- 
miles to the south of Cocusus, in a pass of Meant oyns by Pausanias, but the greater part of the 
Taurus, on the road to Anasarbus. (PtoL v. 7. houses are on the western slope, on the summit of 
§ 7.) This town is perhaps the same os the La- which is a ruined castle. Pausanias says that the 
randa of the Antonine Itinerary (p. 211) and of Heroyua rose in a cavern, from two fountains, dose 
Hierocles (p. 675), whfbh must not be confounded to one another, one called the fountain of Oblivion 
with the Lsrsnda of Lyoaonia or Iaauria. [L. &] and the other the fountain of Memory, of which the 
LEANI'TAE. [Lranitbs Sinus.] persons who were going to consult the oracle were 

LEANITES SINUS (AfoWrrjs k6\*os), a bay on obliged to drink. The Hercyna is in reality a con- 
the western side of the Persian Gulf, so named from tinuation of an occasional torrent from Mount Heli- 
the Arab tribe Leanitae (Aforircu, Ptol. vi. 7. con ; but at the southern extremity of the town, on 
§ 18). They are placed north of Gerrah, between the eastern side of the castle-hill, there are some 
the Themi and the Abncaei. Pliny states that the copious sources, which were evidently the reputed 
name was variously written: “ Sinus intimus, in quo fountains of the Hercyna. They usue from either 
Laeanitae qui nomen ei dedere; regio eorum Agra, et side of the Hercyna, those on the right bank being 
in Binu Laeana, vel, at alii Aaelana ; nam et ipsum the most copious, flowing from under the rocks in 
sinum nostri Aelaniticum scripsere, alii Aeleniticum, many large streams, and forming the main body of the 
Arteinidorus Alamticum, Juba Laeniticum" (vi.28). river; and those on the left bank being insig n ificant, 
Agm, which Pliny represents as the capital, is donbt- and flowing, in the time of Dodwell, through ten 
less the 11 Adari ci vitas' 1 ('ASdpov v6\ts ) of Ptolemy, small spouts, of which there are still remains. The 
in the countiy of the Leanitao. Mr. Forster regards fountains on the right bank are warn, and are called' 
the name as an abbreviated form of “ Sinus Khau- Chtiid XiAtd), and sometimes tA yAwpb vtpd, 
Unites” or Bay of Khaulan, in which he discovers or the water unfit for drinking; while the fountains 
an idiomatio modification of the name Haulanites, on the left bank are cold and clear, and are named 
the Arabic form for Havileans, — identical with Krya (b zpia, i. e. 77 Kpua fipva «, the cold source, 
the Beni Khaled , — the inhabitants of the Av&l or in opposition to the warm, Chilid). Neither of these 
Havilah of Scripture [Havilaii]. ( Geography of two sets of fountains rise ont of a cave, and so far 
Arabia, vol. i. pp. 48, 52, 53, vol. it p. 215.) The do not correspond to the description of Paosanias; 
gulf apparently extended from the Itamus Portus but there is a cavern close to each; and in the 
( Kedema ) on the north, to the Chersoneei extrema course of ages, since the destruction of the sacred 
{Rae-eLCk&r) on the south. [G. W.] buildings of Trophonius, the caverns may easily 

LEBADE. [Sipylub.] have been choked np, and the springs have emerged 

LEBADEIA (Acftfaio, HenxL, Strab., et alii; in different spots. The question, however, arises, 
AeSaBla, Pint Lye. 28 : Eth. Atfaftcfa: Livadhia ), which of the caverns contained the reputed sources 
a town near the western frontier of Boeotia, described of the Hercyna ? The answer to this must depend 
by Strabo (ix p. 414) as lying between Mt. Helicon upon the position we assign to the sacred grove of 
and Chaeronela. It was situated at the foot of a Trophonius, in whioh the source of the Hercyna was 
precipitous height, which is an abrupt northerly situteed. Leake places the sacred grove on the 
termination of Mt. Helicon. Pausanias relates (ix. right or eastern hank ; but Ulrichs on the left, or 
39. § 1) that this height was originally occupied western bank. The latter appeals more probable, 
by the Homeric city of Mideia (Mffitia, IL ii. 507), on account of the passage in Pausanias, Sitlpyti Si 
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W«M|I 0. ** v#f *&*•*) &koot roS Tfief *- ! 
*tav where then* ii little doubt that woTapdi, or 
•one Muivalen* term, must be applied as the 
nominative of Stulpym, The ancient dty would, in 
that oaae, have stood on the right or eesterii bank 
of the riser, which also appears probable from the 
numgjys fragments erf antiquity still soattefrd over 
the eminence on this side # the river; and the grove 
of Trophidus would have been on the western ride 
of the’ stream, on which the greater part of the 
modern town stands. 

The most remarkable object in the grove of Tro- 
phodius was the temple of the hero, containing his 
status by Praxiteles, resembling a statue of Asdepius ; 
a temple of Demeter, surhamed Europe; a statue of 
Zeus Hyetius (Pluvius) in the open air; and higher 
up. Upon the mountain, the oracle (rb fxamlov). 

• Still higher up was the hunting place of Persephone; 
a large unfinished temple of Zens Basileus, a temple 
of Apollo, and another temple, containing statues of 
Cronus, Zeus, and Hera. Pansanias likewise men- 
tions a chapel of the Good Daeotyn and of Good 
Fortune, where those who were going to consult the 
oracle first passed a certain number of days. 

In the Turkish mosque, now converted into a 
church of the Panagia, on the western ride of the 
river, three inscriptions have been found, one of 
which contains a dedication to Trophonius, and the 
other a catalogue of dedications in the temple of 
Trophonius. (See Bfckh, Truer. 1571, 1588.) 
Hence it has been inferred that the temple of 
Trophonius occupied this site. Near the fountain 
of Krya, there is a square chamber, with seats put 
out of the rock, which may perhaps be the chapel 
6f the Good Daemon and Good Fortune. Near this 
chamber is a cavern, which it, usually regarded as 
the entrance to the oracle. It is 25 feet in depth, 
and terminates in a hollow filled with water. But 
this could not have been the oracle, since the latter, 
according to the testimony both of Pausanias ai><^ 
Philostratns, was not situated in the valley upon 
the Hercyna, but higher up upon the mountain. 
(Pans. in. 39. § 4; Philostr. Vit. Apoll viii. 19.) 
Mare justly expresses his surprise that Leake, after 
quoting the description of Pansanias, who says that 
the oracle was frl too Spous, should suppose that 
it was situated at the foot of the hill. A person who 
consulted the oracle descended a well constructed of 
masonry, 12 feet in depth, at the bottom of which 
yras a small opening on the ride of the wall. Upon 
retching the bottom he lay upon his back and in- 
troduced his legs into the hole, when upon a sudden 
the rest of his body was rapidly carried forward 
Into the sanctuary. The site of the oracle has not 
yet been discovered, and is not likely to be, without 
an extensive excavation. An account of the rites 
observed in consulting the oracle is given in the 
pick of Antiq. p. 841, 2nd ed. (Dodwell, Tour 
through Greece, v si. I* p. 216, seq.; Leake, N ort hern 
Greece, voi il. p. 118, seq.; Mure, Tour in (rmce, 
vol. 1. p. 233, seq.; Ulrich*, RoUm in Oriecktn - 
Jqnii, p. 184, seq.) 

LEBAEA (AfAsbj,) an ancient city in Upper 
Macedonia, and the residence of the early Macedonian 
kings, mentioned only by Herodotus (viii. 137). 

LEBEGIL f Libiclj 

LEBEDOmiA, a town upon the coast of His- 

S a Tarracmenris, situated upon the motAtain 
is, at no great distance from Tamtoo. It is 
mentioned only by Avivnus {Or. %tarit. 509), in 
vhoas time, however, it had ceased to exist. 


LECTOOEfAD. v 

LESEDOS (AftsSof ' Eth. t), for iiw 

dent city on the western coast of Asia MMor, 90 
stadia to the east of Cape Myonnesus, and 120 to 
the north-west of Colophon. (8M>. xiv. p. 643.) 
The place was originally inhabited byCarians, until, 
on the immigration of the Ioniaoa into Asia, it was 
taken possession of by them under the guidance of 
Andftwmon, a son of Codrus. (Pans. vii. 8. f 2.) 
Strabo (xiv. p. 633), however, in speaking cf the 
foundation of the Ionian dries, states that it was 
colonised by Andropompus and his followers, having 
previously borne the name of Artis: the tomb of 
Andraemon, moreover, was shown In the neighbour^ 
hood of Colophon, on the road crossing the river 
Hales. (Pans. 1. c.) For a long time Lebedos 
continued to be a dty flourishing by its commerce, 
the fertility of its territory, and the excellent hot 
mineral springs in its neighbourhood, which still 
exist. (Hecat. Fragm. 219;' Herod. i. 142; Thucyd. 
viii. 19.) It was afterwards nearly destroyed by 
Lvsimachus, who transplanted its population to 
Ephesus (Paus. L c. l. 9. § 8); after which time 
Lebedos appears to have fallen more and more into 
decay so that in the days of Horace it was more de- 
serted than Gabii or Fidenae. {EpUt. i. 11. 7.) It 
is mentioned, however, as late as the 7th century of 
the Cliristian era (Aelian, V. H. viii. 5; Ptol. v. 
2. § 7; Mela, i. 17; Plin. H. N. ▼. 31: Hierodes, 
p. 660); and the Homans, in order te raise the place 
in some measure, established there the company of 
actors (rexrirai rbo Aiovvoow) wno hail 

formerly dwelt in Teos, whence during a civil 
commotion they withdrew to Ephesus. Attains 
afterwards transplanted them to Mynnnesus; and 
the Romans, at the request of the Tei&ns, trans- 
ferred them to Lebedos, where tlrey were very 
welcome, as the place wad very thinly inhabited. 
At Lebedos the actors of all Ionia as for as tlie 
Hellespont had ever after an annual meeting, at 
which games were celebrated in honour of Di- 
onysus. (Strab. xiv. p. 643.) The site of Lebedos 
is marked by some ruins, now called Eccletha or 
Xingx, and consisting of masses of naked stone and 
bricks, with cement There also exists the bail- 
ment and an entire floor of a small temple; and 
nearer the sea there are traces of ancient walls, and 
a few fragments of Doric columns. (Chandler’s 
Asia Minor , p. 125.) [L. &.] 

LEBEN (A&ui', Strab. x. p. 478) or LEBENA 
(AtSTfva, Ptol. iii. 17. § 4; Stadicum.; Plin. iv. 12; 
AtS-fjvrj, Paus. ii. 26. § 7 ; Ledena, Pent. Tab.), 
a maritime town of Crete, which was a harbour of 


Gortyna, about 70 stadia inland. (Strab. L c.) It 
possessed a temple of Asclepitis,.ef great celebrity 
(Philostrat Vii, Apollon, ix. 11), and is represented 
by the modern hamlet of Lida. (H8ck, Kreta , vol 
i. pp. 8, 394. 399.) [E. B. J.j 

LEBINTHUS (A&pdot), a small island in the 
Aegaeatr sea, one of the Sporades, NE. of Amorgus, 
between which and LebiUthu* lies the still smaller 
islrind Cinarus. (Strab. x. p. 487; Stepb. B. i. v. 

Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; Mela, ii. 7. § II; Ov. 
Met. viii. 2$2, Ar. Am. ii. 81; Bom, Arise* (fen 
Qrieck. Inseln , vol. ii. p, 66.) * 

LEBONAH, a town of Palestine, north of Shiloh, 
identified by Manndrril with Leban , a village 4 hours 
S. of NapUu. (Judg. xii. 19; Winer, Bib&ch. Atari* 
vwrterbuchy s. v.) 

LKBtJNI. [Lubitakia.] 

LKCHAEUM. [Ct 
LEOTOCK, AD, in 



XJKJTUM. LEGIO YIL GEMINA. ttf 

t* W«. •ftrf'Awwio (OrMg.), m & ) belonging to the ScythUn .took, (Tbeoffiins, ap. 

xiil Mi*, from it* D’Anville siy« that the distance Strab. I «.) The name Survives, It has ben con- 
» too meaty for it seems that the place is at the jeotured, in the modem tin inhabitants '*f 

panaoe of tlie nver Leo. [G. L.] the E, region of Caucasus. (Gem* FhtockL Voyage 

Tectum (?b AMT*), a promontory in the danel* Sty* Astrakhan, well p.839.) f&B.Jk] 
eonth-west of Troas, opposite the island of Lesbos. LEGEDIA, in Gallia, is plpoed by the Table o* 
It forms the sooth-western termination of Mount a road foom Oond&te {Rennes} to GoriaUam, nrfftgw 
Ida. (Horn, fl xiv* 894; Herod, is. 1)4; Thncyd. Cherbourg, It is ^9 tfaftio fenguas from Qtfrautff 
vui. 101 ; PtoL v.2. §4; Plln.v.32; Liv. xxxviL to I>jndia,iad 19 from Legodu to O en di si Mom* 
37.) In the time of Strabo (xiii. p. 605, comp, of the geographers agree shout the position of Le- 
p. 583) there was shown on Gape Leotnm an altar, gedia. Walckenaer {paces it st Vtilebaudon,q&r 
said to have been erected by Agamemnon to the IAeeau, in support of which there is some eknityriiy 
twelve great gods ; but this very number is a proof of name. [G. 1*3 

of the late origin of the altar. Under the Byzan- LEGEOLIIJM, a town in Britain, mentioned in 
tine emperors, Leotnm was the northernmost point the Itinerary. At Castleford, in Yorkshire, the road 
of the province of Asia. (Hierocl. p. 659.) Athe- from Isurium {Aldborough) crosses the river Aire; 
naens (iii. p. 88) states that the purple shell-fish, and in this neighbourhood coins and other antiquities 
tound near Lectum as well as near Sigeum, was of have been dug Op. A camp, however/ has yet is 
a large size. The modem name of Lectum is Baba, be discovered. Castleford is generally identified 
or Santa Maria. [L. &] with Legeolium. 

LE'CYTHUS (Afonrfios), a town in the peninsula Lagecium is 'the first station from York gn the 
of Sithonia in Chalcidice, not far from Tarone, with way to London, til miles from the former town, and 
a temple to Athena. The town was attacked by 16 from Danum (• Doncaster), This is from the 
Bntsidas, who took it by storm, and oonsccrated the 8th Itinerary. 

entire cape to the goddess. Everything was do- In the 5th Legeolium is exactly in the same po- 
niolished except the temple and ther^jjdings con- sition. This identifies the two. [R. G L. j 
nected with it (Thuc. iv. 115, 116.)lE* B. J.] LE'GIO (A rycdr), a town of Palestine mentioned 
LEDEBA'TA or LAEDERATA {A*8«pdra and by Eusebius and S, Jerome. Its importance ia 
A jTipord), a fortified place in Upper Moesia, op the intimated by the fact tjMt it is assumed by them at» 
high road from Viminaeium to Dacia, on the liver a centre from which to measure «zhe distance of 
Morgus. It was a station fora detachment of horse other places. Thus they place it 16 M. P. west of 
archers. (Procop. do Aed. iv. 6; Tab. Pent.; NutiL Nazareth, three or four from Taanach ( Onomast . 
Imp., where it is called Laedenata.) Ruins of s. w. Nazareth , Thaanach , Thanaach Camona , 
ancient fortifications, commonly identified with the Aphraim.) Reland {Talaest. s. v. p. 873) correctly 
site of Lederata, are found in the neighbourhood of identifies it with the modern village Legune or 
Rama. [L. S.] el-Lejjun , u on the western border of the great plain 

LEDON (A«Wv: Eth. A*&6rrtas), a town of of Esd melon," — which Eusebius and S. Jerome 
Rhode, north of Tithorea, the birthplace of Philo- designate, from this town, pdya w « tlov A eytmos 
ineluB, the commander of the Phooians in the Sacred {Onomast. s. v. rotfaflwi/), — “ where it already be- 
War. In the time of Pausanias it was abandoned by gins to rise gently towards the low range of wooded 
the inhabitants, who settled npon the Cephissus, at hills which connect Carmel and the inoimtains of 
the distance of 40 stadia from the town, but the Samaria.” Its identity with the Megiddo of Scrip- 
ruins of the latter were seen by Pausanias. Leake tore is successfully argued by Dr. Robinson {Bib. 
supposes that the ruins at Paled Fiva are those of Res. vol. iii. pp. 177 — 180.) Megiddo is constantly 
Ledon. (Paus. x. 2. § 2, x. 3. § 2, x. 33. § 1 ; joined with Taanach, and Lejj&n is the requisite 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 89.) distance from the village of Tciannhk, which is 

LEDRON (Aif fyov), a place in Cyprus, near Leo- directly south of it. Both were occupied by Ca- 
cosia, which the ecclesiastical writers mention as a naanitibh sheikhs {Josh. xii. 21), both assigned to 
bishop’s see. (Sozomen, H.E. v. 10; Niceph. Callist. the half-tiibe of Manasseh, though lying within the 
viii.42; Engel, Kyproe, vol. i. p. 1 52.) [E. B. J.] borders of Issachar or Asher (xvii. 11; 1 Chron . 

LEDUS, or LEDUM, as Mela (ii. 5) names it, a vii. 29); both remained long unsubdued {Judges, i. 
small river of Gallia Narbonensis. Festus Avienus 27). In the battle between Barak andSisera “ they 
(Go. Marit. 590) names it Ledus. Mela speaks of fought in Taanach by the Waters of Megiddo/* — which 
the “ Stagna Volctrum, Ledum flumen, castellum waters issue from a copious fountain, the stream 
Latera.” The Ledus is the Lee, which passes by from which turns several mills, and is an important 
Sextantio, to the east of Montpellier , and flows into tributary to the Kishon (Maundrell, Journey, March 
the E'tang de Maguelone or Perols below Latera, 22, p. 57.) This is probably the place mentioned by 
now Lutes or Latte. Pliny (ix. 8) gives the name Shaw as the Rae-el-Kishon, or the head of the 
of Stagnum Latera to this E'tang, and he speaks of KishflL under the south-east brow of Mount Cannel. 
it as abounding in mullets, and describes the way of Thrflijnr four of its sources, he says, lie within less 
taking them. The mullet is still abundant there, than a furlong of each other, and discharge water 
Pliny places the Stagnum Latera in the territory of enough to form a river half as big as the Isis. 
Nemaiisus {Nhnes), which ia at some distance. But {Travels, p. 274, 4to. ed.) It waa visited and de- 
tile E'tang and the Castellum Latent may be among scribed by Mr. Wolcott in 1842. He found it to 
the many small plaoes (Plln. iii. 4) which were an hour and 40 minutes from TVoandb {Bibliotheca 
made dependant on Nemausus (Nemausiensibus Sacra, 1843, pp. 76—78.) The groat caravan road 
attribute). [G. L.1 between Egypt and Damascus passes through Lejjtln -, 

J 1 5?7w [LAEfitAM.] and traces of an old Roman road are to be seen to 

LEGAE (Airycu, Strab. xi. p. 503 ; A rtyet, Pint. south of the village. [G. W.] 

Pomp, 05), a people on the shores of the Caspian, LEG10 VII. GE'MINA {Urn. Ant. p. 395 , 
^touted ^ etween Albapfo and the Amazones, end A«yW ( repyantch, Ptol. ii. 6. $ : * 
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tarie* of the EMb, at th» foot of the Asturian moun- 
tdW|floiiiiMn4b| ml y rntihiting tha phlaof JU ifc 
As its asms impure, it grew out of fcht station of 
the new 7tli legion, which was relied by the emperor 
fiam to Hisponia. (! Won Cass. hr. S4 * Too. Hitf. 
fin, ill $5 ; Soot GoPb, 10.) Tacitua calls tha 
legion Aalbiaxa, to distinguish it from the old 
Ls&xo Vlt Clauwa, but this appellation is sot 
found on an* genuine mtorindons. It appears to 
have mm the appellation m Gkmina (respecting 
the nse of which, and Gemblla, see Caesar R C, 
ill 3) on sooeunt of its amalgamation by Vespasian 
with cos of tho German legions, not improbably tbs 
Lboio L Germaxica. Its full name was VII. 
GemiXa Fbul After serving to P&nnonia, and 
la the civil wars, it eras settled Vespasian in 
Hispania Tarraconeosis, to supply the place of the 
VL Vietrix and X. Gsmina, two of the three legions 
onfina|Uy stationed in the province^jut which had 
bean withdrawn to Germany. (TffcJftft iL 11, 67, 
86, Ml 7, 10, 81— £0, Iv. SO ;fhcr. ap. Gruter, 
p. 845, no. 8.) That its regular winter quarters, 
under later emperors, were at Leon, we learn from 
the Itinerary, Ptolemy, and the Notitia Imperii, 
as well as from a few inscriptions (Mnnttori, p. 3037, 
no. 8, A* i>. 130 1 p. 335, nos. 2, 8, a. d. 163; 
p. 386, no. 3, a.d. 167; Gruter, p.260, no.- 1, 
A. d. 216) ; but there are numerous inscriptions to 
prove that a strong detachment of it wee stationed 
at Tarraco, the chief city of the province. (The 
following are a selection, in order of time : — Ojpelli, 
da 3406, A. D. 182 ; no. 4815 ; Gruter, p. 365, 
na 7.) In the inscriptions the legion has the sur- 
names of P. F. Axtoniniana, P. F. Alexan- 
drians, and P. F. Severiana Alexandrians ; 
and ith name occurs in a Greek inscription ss AET. 
Z. AlAd/aif (C. /. vol iii. na 4022), while another 
mentions a x i ^ a PX oy ^ ‘loiratflq. \eyeu>i/us iGSdpris. j 
(C. f. vol i. no. 1126.) There is an inscription in 
which is found a “ Tribmms Militwn Leo. VII. Ge- 
xiinae Feuois in Germania,” from a comparison 
of which with two inscriptions found in Germany 
(Leline, Schrtften, vol. i. nos. 11, 62; Borghesi, 
sulle iscr. Rom. del Reno , p. 26), it has been in- 
ferred that the legion was employed on an expe- 
dition into Germany under Alexander Severus, and 
that this qjrcumstanoe gave rise to the eironeous 
designation of repjuuivucii in the text of Ptolemy. 
(Booking, N. D. pt ii. pp. 1026, seq. ; Marquardt’s 
Becker , Rdm. Alter thum. vol iii. pt. 2, p. 354 ; 
Grotefend, in Pauly’s Realencyklopddie , s. v. 
Legie .) 

The station of this legion in Astoria grew into 
an important city, which resisted the attacks of the 
Goths till A. d. 586, when it was taken by Leovi- 
gildo ; and it was one of the few cities which the 
Goths allowed to retain their fortifications. Daring 
the straggle with the Arab Invaders, the same for- 
tress, which the Romans had built to protect the 
plain from the incursions of the mountaineers, be- 
came the advanced poet which covered the mountain, 
as the last refuge of Spanish independence. . After 
yielding to the first assault of the Moors, it was 
soon recovered, and was restored by Ordofio I. in 
850. It was again taken by AJ-Mansur in 996, 
after a year’s siege; but was recovered after Al- 
Mansuris defeat at CalataHazor, about a. d. 1000 ; 
repeopled by Alonso V., and enlarged by Alonso XL, 
wider whose successor, Don Pedro, it ceased to bo 


the capital of the kingdom of Aeon, by tfc* semoval 
of the court to&ttffe. The greater portion of the 
Roman walk may still he traced. (Fid, 
e/grafo, p.318.) 

LEHI, or more fully Raxathlbrx, a place in 
the south of Palestine, the name of which js derived 
from one of Samson’s exploits. (Jnig. xv. 9, 14, 17 ; 

Jo seph. Ant v. 8. § 8; Winer, BtbUeeL Beal- 

, *l!emcrcas # ( A.,^), the Utor BUM of the 

Homeric Eloxe fHAcfon), according to Strabo, 
was a town of Perrhaebia in Thessaly, and waa 
situated at the foot of Mount Olympus, not for from 
the Titaresius or Kurotas. The Greeks of Fkuedna 
that there are some remains of this city at 
(Horn. Jl ii. 739; Strab. iz. p.440; Staph. 
B. a e. 'HArire; Leake, Northern Greses, vol iii 
p. 345,) 

LE1NUM (Adfoor), a town of Sarmatia Europaea, 
which Ptolemy (iii. 5. g 29) ptacea on an affluent 
of the Bmysthenm, but whether on the Beresina, or 
some other, is uncertain. Luxuh (Afinrov, Ptol. 
iii 6. § 12), on the Pains Maeotis, appears to be the 
same place repeated by an oversight (Schaferik, 
Slav . AU. vol i. p. 512.) [B. B. J.] 

LEIPSTDBIUM. [Attica, p. 826, b.] 

LELAMNO'NIUS SINUS, in Britain, mentioned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 8) as lying between the aestuary of 
the Clota ( Clyde ) and the Epidiaik Promontory 
(Mull of Cantyre); m Loth Fume. [R. G. L.] 

LELANTUS CAMPUS (vX A^Aovtov weft lor), 
a fertile plain in Euboea, between Chalds and 
Eretria, which was an object of frequent contention 
between those cities. [Chauhs.] It waa the 
subject of volcanic action. Strabo relates that on 
one occasion a torrent of hot mnd loaned from it ; 
and it contained some a arm springs, which were 
used by the dictator Sulla. The plain was also 
celebrated for its vineyards ; and in it there were 
mines of copper mnd iron. (Stmb. i. p. 58, x. p. 447, 
seq. ; Horn. Hymn, in ApoU. 219 ; Theogn. 888 ; 
Leake, Northern Greece , vol. ii. p. 265.) pliny 
mentions a river Lelantns in Euboea, which must 
have flowed through this plain, if it really existed. 
(Plin. iv. 12. s. 21.) 

LE'LEGES (A«Ac 7 «s), an ancient race which 
was spread over Greeoe, the adjoining islands, and 
the Asiatic coast, before the Hellenes. They were 
so widely diffused that we must either suppose that 
their name was descriptive, and applied to several 
different tribes, or that it was the name of a single 
tribe and was afterwards extended to others. Strabo 
(vii. p. 822) regarded them as a mixed race, and uas 
disposed to believe that their name had reference to 
this (rb ovMIktovs yeyovivai) * They may pro- 
bably be looked upon, like the Pelasgians and the 
other early inhabitants of Greece, as members of 
the great Indo-European race, who became gra- 
dually incorporated with the Hellenes, and thus 
ceased to exist as an independent people. 

The most distinct statement of ancient writers cm 
the origin of the Leleges is that of Herodotus, who 
says that the name of Lt leges was the ancient name 
of the Canons (Herod. I 171). A later Greek 
writer considered the Lelegea as standing in the 
same relation to the Carious as the Helots to the 
Lacedaemonians and the Penestae to the Thessalians. 
(Athen. vi. p. 271.) In Homer both Lelegea and 
Canons appear as equals, and as auxiharire of tha 
Trojans. (IL x. 428.) The Leleges are ruled by 
Altes, the father-in-law of Pnom, and inhabit a 
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town railed f’ftdasus te ti» fa* Mount Ida. (/I ThsfRonran station vuittatM oatite skpeoLx 
x*L 86.) Strabo rekte* that Leleges ted Carians bin Like that of RiMorongk (Butupioe), » **• 
cnee occupied tbs uMa of Arab, and that k th* waited on three eidee onto the &* feeing Dm eft* 
Milesian territory end in ell Oeri* tombs end Me being sufficiently, defended by trams* In * steep 
of the Leleges were shown. He farther says thefe bank, snob es we see st other Bfttiran centre wb era 
the two were so istenribgted that they wen fee- the engineers hare availed themselves <rf • ratiferat 
qnently regarded as the same people. (Strab. vii. defence to save the expense and labour of bottflgM 
uaSlySuLpAll.) It would therefore appear that walla. The fortress eqftosad about 10 atfra. The 
there was some dose connection between the Le- walla, in fort only Sow standing, wart upwards of 
legos and Carians, though they were probably diife- 20 ft high, and about l6 ft thick; they were further 
rent peoples. The Leleges seem at one time to strengthened by somicnfctear solid towers. The 
have occupied a considerable part of the western principal entrance was on the cast, feeing the site of 
coast of Asia Minor. They were the earliest known the village of Wpsl Hythe. It was supported by 
inhabitants of Samos. (Athen. xv. p. 672.) The two smaller towers, and, as reoent excavations prove, 
connection of the Lelegee and the Carians was pro- by othsr constructions of great strength. Opposite 
bably the foundation of the Megariah tradition, to this, on the west, waft a postern gate, of narrow 
that in the twelfth generation after Car, Lelex came dimensions. At some remote period the oestrum 
over from Egypt to Megara, and gave his naans to wag shattered by a land-slip, and the lower part was 
the people (Pans. L 89. § 6) ? but their Egyptian carried away, and separated entirely from toe upper 
Origin was evidently an invention of later times, wall, which alone stands in its original position* To 
when it became the feshion to derive the civilisation ijhb caste is to be ascribed the present disjointed 
of Croeee from that of Egypt. A gra n d a d* of this and shattered condition of the lower part. Farts of 
Lelex is said to haws led a oaten / o f Ifagratea the watt and tkegreat gateway warn tmqb&lf 
Leleges into Meesenia, where they founded Pytaft, buried. The faearattene alladsd to brought Stem 
and remained until they were driven out by Neteos to light, and enabled a plan to be made. Witiuir+ha 
and the Pelasgians from Ioloos ; wfttogpott they area were discovered the walls of one of the barracks, 
took possession of Pylus in Elis. (Paus. v. 86. § 1.) and a large house with several rooms heated by a 
The Lacedaemonian traditions, on the ether hand, hypocanst [C. R. 8.] 

represented the Lelegee ae the autochthons of La- LEMANUS or LEMANNUS LACUS (A «pd?«s, 
oonia ; they spoke of Lelex as the first native of Af^cbw Mpnr. Leman Lake or Lake of Geneva). 
the soil, from whom the people were called Lelegee Caesar says (B. G. i. 8) that he drew his rampart 
and the land Lelegia ; and the son of this Lelex is against tbs Hefretfi ** man the L&cns Lemannns, 
said to have been the first king of Messenia. (Pans, which flews into tte Rhone, as far as the Jura;” a 
iii. 1. § 1, iv. I. $ 1, 5.) Aristotle seems to have farm of expression which some of the commentators 
regarded Leucadia, or the western parts of Acar- have found fanlt with and altered without any 
nania, as the original seats of the Leleges ; for, ac- reason. The name tufiivu Atfumi in Ptolemy’s text 
cording to this writer, Lelex was the autochthon of (ii. 10. § 2) is merely a copyist’s error In the 
Leucadia, and from him were descended the Tele- Antonine Itin. the name Lausonins Laces occurs ; 
boans, the ancient inhabitants of the Taphian and in the Table, Losannensis Lacue.* Mela (ii. 6), 
islands. He also regarded them as the same people who supposes the Rhodanus to rise not far from the 
as the Locrians, in which he appears to have followed sources of the Rhenus and the later, says that, 
the authority of Hesiod, who spoke of them as the “ after being received in the Lemannns Locus, the 
subjects of Locrns, and as produced from the stones river maintains its current, and flowing entire through 
with which Deucalion repeopled the earth after the it, runs out as large as it came in.” Strabo (p. 271) 
deluge. (Strab. vii. pp. 321, 322.) Hence all the has a remark to the same purpose, and Pliny (ii. 103), 
inhabitants of Mount Parnassus, Locrians, Phocians, and Ammianus Marcellinus (xv. 1 1). This is not the 
Boeotians, and others, are sometimes described as fact, as we may readily suppose, though the current 
Leleges. (Comp. Dionys. Hal. i. 17.) (See Thirl- of the Rhone is perceptible for some distance after 
wall, Hist, of Greece , vol. i. p. 42, seq.) the river has entered the east end of tiie lake of 

LEMANIS PORTUS (Kaivbs Ai/rij*/, PtoL ii. 3. Geneva. Ausonius (De Clar. Urb. Naino) makes 
§ 4), one of the chief seaports of Britain, situated the lake the chief source of the Rhodanus: — 

Lcmanis (/tin. Anton, iv.) is extant nearly its entire but this poetical embellishment needs no remark, 
length, and known by the name of Stone Street The Lake of Geneva b an immense hollow filled 

The harbour or port is no longer to be traced, by the Rhone and some smaller streams, and is 
owing to the Bilting up of the sea; but it must have properly described under another title. [Riioda- 
been situated opposite to West Ilythe and Lymne . nus.] [G- L.] 

The remains of the castrum, called StutfaU Cootie, LEMA'VI. [Gatjjlecia.] 
to the west of West Hythe, and below Lymne, indi- LEMiNCUM, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in 
cate the quartern of the Turnacensian soldiers sta- the Table and the Antonine Itin. on a road from the 
famed there in defence of the Littus Saxonicum. AJpis Graia (Little St. Bernard) to Vienna ( Vienne). 
(Not. Dig ) . Recent discoveries have shown that a Lexnincum is Lemens, near Chambery , and there is 
body of marines (ClassiarU Britannic!) were also also, according to some authorities, a Mont famine. 
.ocated at the Portus Lemanis, and at Dubris The next station to Lemincum on the road to Vienna 
(Dover). An altar was also found, recording the b Labiscnm. [Labiscum.] [G. L.] 

name of a prefect of the British fleet (Report LEMNOS (Arjfivos : Eth. A^/mor), one of the 
on Excavations mask at Lymne.) The Portus larger islands in the Aegaean sea, situated nearly 
Lemanis b laid down in the Peutingerian Tables, midway between Mount Athos and the Hellespont 
and it b mentioned by the anonymous Geographer of According to Pliny (iv. 12. ». 23), it lay 22 miles 
Ravenna. | SW. of Jrnbroe, and 87 miles SE. of Athos; but the 
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m* h — »ty Mtit fli tw» Mti mm . SwehJ 
Mctat wtiton, k#*«W, «M» that Mocnt Atiwo 
Mil Hi Mt upon fke feiaad. (fiephr <pb 
mi Timor. vL 78; Fib.L 4 .) Pfiny afeo relates 
that LeimJi IIS laitas Hi wall, whkA is per* 
hapf not ftrW the MhtiC ww reckon a» the 
winffas^f ol tbi eo«fll» Its area > nearly 160 Mean 
mites. It it of s» irregula quad ri late ya i shape, 
being Mify divided into two pwansnUi by two deep 
bays, ftrt Pmrajm on the N., and Port St Antony 
on the & The litter la a large and convenient bar- 
boor. On the eastern aide of the iiland is a bold 
rock projecting into the sea, celled by Aeschylus 
'fypa*v khm* Ahymm, Hi hie description of the 
beacon dies betwee n Meant Ida and Mycenae, an- 


nonneisg the capture of Troy. (A era. Agam. 
668 f comp. Soph. Philoot 1469.) Hills, bat of no 
great height, cower two-thirds of the island ; they 
are barren and reeky, and then are tvj few trees, 
except in acme of thq narrow valleys. The whole 
island bean the strongest marks of the effects of 
volcanic fire, the rooks, Hi many places, are like the 
burnt and vitrified scoria of foresees. Hence we 


may account for its connection with Hephaestus, who, 
wheft hurled from heaven by Zens, is said to have 
felfenupon Lemnos. (Horn. II L 694.) The island 
was therefore pacrad to Hephaestus (Nicandr. Ther. 
468; Or. Fast. iiL 82), who was frequently called 
the Lemman god. (Ov. Met. iv. 186; Virg. Aen. 
viii. 464.) From its volcanic appearance it de- 
rived its name of Aethsleia (A/0dA«ia, Palyb. ap. 
Steph. 2L, and Etym. M. i. v. AledArf). It was also 
related that from one of its mountains, called 
Moctchlub (MdovxAos), fire Was seen to blaze 
forth. (Antimarii. ap. SchoL ad Nioandr. Ther . 472 ; 
Lycophr. 227 ; Hesych. i. r.) In a village in the 
island, named Chorout , there is a hot-spring, called 
Thermi^ where a commodious bath has been built, 
with a lodging house for sti angers, who frequent it for 
its supposed medicinal qualities. The name of Lemnos 
m said to have been derived from the name of the 


Great Goddess, who was called Lemnos by the original 
inhabitants of the island. (Herat, ap. Steph . B. 

9.V.) 

The earliest inhabitants of Lemnos, according to 
Homer, were the Sixties (Shines), a Thracian 
tribe; a name, however, which probably only sig- 
nifies robbers (from aivofuu). (Horn. It i. 594, Od. 
viii. 294; ftrab. vii. p. 831, x. p. 457, xii. p. 549.) 
When the Argonauts landed at Lemnos, they are 
said to have found it inhabited only by women, who 
had murdered all their husbands, and had chosen as 
their qneen Hypsipyle, the daughter of Thoas, the 
former King of the island. [See Diet of Biogr. 
art. Hypsipyle.] Some of the Argonauts settled 
here, and became by the Lemnian women the fathers 
nf the Mimyab (Mirfeu), the later inhabitants of the 
island. The Minyae were driven out of the island by 
the Tyrrhenian Pebtsgians, who had been expelled 
from Attica. (Herod, iv. 145, vi. 137 ; ApolL 
Bhod. i. 608, aeq, and SchoL ; Apollod. i. 9. § 17, 
iii. 6. § 4.) It is also related that these Pels*- 
g Hum, out of revenge, made a descent upon the coast 
of Attica during the festival of Artemis at Brauron, 
and earned oft some Athenian women, whom they 
made their concubines; but, as the children of 
these women despised their half-brothers bore of Pe- 
bugian women, the Pelasgians murdered both them 
and their Athenian mothers. In consequence of this 
atrocity, and of the former mnrder of the Lemman 
hu s bands by their wives, “ Lemnian Deeds” (A^/mo 


LEMNO& 

«h«) became a prover b throughout Greed for all 
atroctoreiSto. (Herod. vL 128; Eosteth. ad It 
p. 158. II, o&Dumgi. Per* 347 1 Zeneb* it. 91.) 
Lemnos continued to be inhabited by Pelscgians, 
when it was conquered byOtanee, one of the gene* 
rale of Darius Hystareis (Herod, v. 26); butMil- 
tiades delivered it from the Persians, and made it 
sutyeot to Athene, in whose power it remained for a 
long time. (Herod. vL 137; Tbnc.lv. 28, vii. 57.) 
In lust, it was always regarded as an Athenian pos- 
session, and accordingly the pesos of Antalridas, 
which declared the independence of all the Grecian 
states, nevertheless allowed the Athenlaqq ,to retain 
possession of Lemnos, Imbros, and Seyms* (Ken. 
HdL iv. 8. $ 15, v. 1. $ 31.) At a leap period 
Lemnos passed into the hands of the M ao rikmi s na , 
but it was restored to the Athenians by the Ro m a n s. 
(Polyb. xxx. 18.) 

In the earliest times, Lemnos appears to have 
contained only one town, which bore the same name 
as the island (Horn. II xiv. 230); but at a later 
period we find two towns, Myrina and Hephaestias. 
Mybima (Mvptra: Ft JL Miyunubi) stood on the 
western side of the island, as we may infer from the 
statement of Pliny, that the shadow of Mt. Athos 
was visible in the forum of the city at the time of 
the summer solstice. (Pirn, iv, 12. a 23; Herod, 
vi. 140; Steph. B. « v.; PtoLiii. 18. § 4.) On its 
site stands the modem Kaetro, which is still tho 
chief town in the place. In contains about 2000 
inhabitants; and its little port is defended by a 
pier, and commanded by a ruinous mediaeval fortress 
on the overhanging rooks. Hephaestias, or Hb- 
phaestia ('H^kmotIos, 'H^cuotHk: Eth. 'Hfai- 
crritis), was situated in the northern part of tho 
island. (Herod., Plin., Ptol. U. cc ; Steph. B.s, r.) 
There are coins of Hephaestia (see ljelow), but none 
of Myrina, and none bearing the name of the island. 
(Eckhel, vol. iL p» 51.) 

According to Pliny (xxxvi. 13. s. 19) Lemnos 
had a celebrated labyrinth, supported by 150 
columns, and with gates so well poised, that a 
child could open them. Pliny adds, that thero 
were still traces of it in his time. Dr. Hunt, 
who visited the island in 1801, attempted to find 
out the ruins of this labyrinth, and was directed to 
a subterraneous staircase iu an uninhabited part of 
the island, near a bay, called Pomiah. He hero 
found extensive rains of an ancient and strong 
building that seemed to have had a ditch round it 
communicating with the sea. “ The edifices hate 
covered about 10 acres of ground: there are founda- 
tions of an amazing number of small buildings 
within the outer wall, each about .seven feet square. 
The walls towards the sea are strong, and com- 
posed of large square blocks of stone. On an 
elevated spot of ground in one corner of the area, we 
found a subterraneous staircase, and, after lighting 
our tapers, we went down into it. 'Ihe entrance 
was difficult: it consisted of 51 steps, and about 
every twelfth one was of marble, the othero of com- 
mon stone. At the bottom is a small chamber with 
a well in it, by which probably the garrison was 
supplied: a censer, a lamp, and a few matches, were 
lying in a corner, for the use of the Greek Christians, 
who call this well an Aylacrpa, or Holy Fountain, 
and the ruins about it Panagia Cocoipi s. The 
peasants in the neighbourhood had no knowledge of 
any sculpture, or statues, or medals having ever 
been found there.” It does not appear, however, 
that these ruins have any relation to the labyrinth 



lemovices. 


are probably the* oftbe dtodel ofH^Suwtiaa. * 
f he drief pwjdocdon of the island, was A red 
earth called ten* lemnift or sigillata, which ?u 
employed by the aociaJt physicians as a remedy for 
wounds and the bites otaerpentsy and which is still 
much rained by the Tusks and Cheeks for its sup* 
potted medicinal virtues. It is dug out of a hill, 
made into small balls, and stamped with a seal eon- 
taming Arabic characters. 

The ordinary modem name ef the island, is Sfcrii- 
A^fww), though it is also called by 

ltS Them wees several small islands near Lemnos, of 
which the meet celebrated wm Chrtse (Xpv<rij), 
where Pblloetetee was said to have been aban- 
doned by the Greeks. According to Pausanta, this 
island was afterwards swallowed up by the sea, and 
another appealed in its stead, to which the name of 
Hiera was given. (Eustath ad Horn. II H. p. 330; 
Appian, Mtihr. 77; Pans. viii. 83. $ 4.)' 

(Rhode, Ret Lenmicae, VratisL 1829 ; Hunt, in 
Walpole’s Travels, p. 64, seq.) 



COIN OF HSFHAE8TIAS TS LEMNOS. 

LEMOVICES(Ae/udf nets , Strab. p.190 ; Aipovbeoi, 
Ptol. ii. 7. § 10), a Gallic people who were bounded 
by the Arveroi on the *ast, the Biturigee Gubi and 
the Pictonee on the north, and the Santoses on the 
west. Their chief town was AugUBtoritmn or 
Limoges. [Augustoritum.] The diocese of Li- 
moges, comprehending the diocese of Tulle, which 
has been separated from it, represents the limits of 
the Lemovices ; but the diocese of Limoges extends 
somewhat beyond the limits of tho old province of 
Limousin , which derives its name from the Lemo- 
vices, and into that province which was oalled La 
Marche . An inscription in Grater, found at Rancon, 
in the diocese of Limoges, proves that there was 
included in the territory ot the Lemovices a people 
named Andeoamulenees; and another Gallic inscrip- 
tion shows that Mam was called Camulua. Camu- 
logenus was a Gallic name. (Cans. B. G. vii. 59, 62.) 

Caesar (B. Q . vii. 4) enumerates the Lemo- 
vices among the peoples whom Vercingetorix stirred 
np against the Banana in b. c. 58 : they are placed 
in the text between the Auleroi and Andes. The 
Lemovices sent 10,000 men to assist their coun- 
trymen at the siege of Alesia (B. G . vii. 76) 
But in the same chapter (vii. 76) the Lemovices 
are again mentioned: 44 univereis civitatibus quae 
Ckmnum attingunt quaeque eorum consuetudine Ar- 
moricae appellantur, quo sunt in numero Curioso- 
lites, BedoneB, Ambibari, Galetes, Osismi, Lemovices, 
Veneti, Unelli, sex millia,” Here the Lemovices are 
placed in a different position, and are one of the 
Armoric States. [Armokioae Ciyitates.] Some 
critics erase the name Lemovices from Caesar’s text; 
but there is good authority for it. Davis remarks 
(Caes. Owkmforp, l p. 427), that all the MSS. 
(known to him) have the reading Lepnovices, and 
that it occurs also in the Greek 'translation. He 
also observes, that as there were throe t Auleroi 
[Auleroi] , bo there might be two Lemovices; and 


imms ur 

I we xnuy add that them wm two Bfymigm W* 

! turigee Gubl and Biturigea VlvMl Vukaa 

Arecatnid and Volcae l^cto* ages. If the text ef 
Gaeser then is right, there wees Aiwforio Umatfm 
as well ae the Lemovices of the Mieftefc; and we 
must either keep the name as it k or erase it the 
emendation of some critics, adopted by Dbfonvttla, rests , 
on so foundation* WJtMcsngsr finds in the district 
which he amigos to t ih Lemovioes Armoricem, a 
place ndtoed La LitumMte, in the arrondissemeat 
ef Memt$ S, between Mmheooul, Nantes and SamU * 
Ltgert and he considers this an additional proof 
ip favour of a conjecture about the text of Ptolemy 
in the matter of the Lemovices; as to which con- 
jecture Ms own remarks may be mad. (Qim foe. 
des Gaults, vol. L p. 369.) £G. Li 

LEMO'VII, a German tribe, mentioned by Tacitus 
(Germ. 48) as living with the Bugii on the coast Of 
the Ocean, that is, the Baltic Sea. Tacitus man* 
ions three peculiarities of this and the ether tribes 
I in those districts (the modem Pommertmia 
[ their round shields, short ewords, and obedience to* 
wards their chiefe. (Comp. Zeuas, die Deutsche*, 
p. 166.) [L.S.] 

LE'NTIA (Line), a small place in Horioum 
the Danube, on the road from Laureacum. Ac- 
cording to the Notitia Imperii, from which alone we 
learn anything about this place, it appears that a 
prefect of the Legio italics, and a body of home 
archers, were stationed there. (Comp. Grater* 
InsoripL p. 541. 10 ; Mndur, Woricum, L 
284.) [L.S.] 

LENTIENSES, the southernmost branch of the 
Alemanut, which occupied both the northern and 
southern borders of the Locus Brigantines. They 
made repeated inroads into the province of Rhaetia, 
but were defeated by the emperor Constantins. 
(Amm. Marc. xv. 4, xxxi. 10; Zeuss, die Deutsche n, 
p. 309, foil.) [L. S.] 

LE'NTULAE or LE'NTOLAE, a place in Upper 
Pannoma, on the principal highroad leading through 
that country, and 32 Roman miles to the south-east 
of Jovia. (It. Ant. p. 130; It. Hieros. p. 662; 
Geogr. Rav. iv. 19.) Ptolemy (ii. 15. § 5) men- 
tions a town 'Airrovfiov in the same neighbourhood, 
which iB perhaps only a slip for Atvrov\ov. Somo 
identify the place with the modem Bertzentze, and 
others with Lettschany. [L. S.) 

LEO FLUVIUS. [Lkonteb.] 

LEON (A4** Httpa.) 1. A punt on the S. const 
of Crete, now Punta di Lionda . (Ptol. UL 17. § 4 ; 
Hock, Kreta , vol. i. pp. 394, 413.) [E. B. J.] 

2. A promontory of Euboea, S. of Eretriu, cm 
the fcrH). (Ptol. iii. 15. § 24.) 

3. A place on the E. coast of Sicily, near Syra- 
cuse, where both the Athenians and Romans landed 
when they were going to attack that city. (Thnc. 
vi. 97; Liv. xxiv. 39.) [Syracusae.] 

LEONICA. [Edetasi.] 

LEONTES (Aiovros xordfiov MoKai), a river of 
Phoenicia, placed by Ptolemy betwem Beiytun and 
Sidon (v. 15, p. 137) ; consistently with which 
notice Strabo places Lcontopolis between the same 
two towns, tho distance between which he states at 
400 Btadia. He mentions no rivor of this name, 
but the Tamyras (6 Tafivpas vorapAs), the grove of 
Aesculapius, and Leontopolw, which would doubtless 
correspond with the Lion river of Ptolemy; for it is 
obviously an error of Pliny to pluce 41 Leontcs opju- 
dum" between “Berytus” and 14 Flumen Lycos 
(v. 20). Now, as tho Tamyras of Strabo L* (dearly 
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Identical with Nakr t d -Pdwror, half my Mwea 
rdf and M, Lion’s town and rlw should be 
ed for eooth of tMs, and north of SidOiL The 
only stream in thb interval ia AToAr^kdtify, ealled 
also in its opper part tfahrBarbk, which Dr. Bobin- 
soq has shown to be the Bostrenoa Florins. [Bo- 
aTKBfrua.] This, therefore, Manner! seemed to nave 
sufficient authority for identifying with the Leontes. 
But the existence of the Imy- a name supposed 
to be similar to the Letmta — between Sidon and 
Tyre, is thought to countenance the conjecture that 
Ptolemy has misplaced the Leontea, which is in fact 
identical with the anonymous river which Strabo 
mentions near Tyre (p. 758), which can be no other 
than the LH&ny (Robinson, Bib* Re$* voLiilpp. 408 
—410, and notea). No great reliance, however, can 
be placed on the similarity of names, as the form 
Lflontot is'merely the inflexion of A 4wr, which was 
net likely to be adopted in Arabic. It is flu* more 
probable that the classical geographer In this, as in 
other caeee, translated the Semitic name. [See 
Gahis and Lyoub.] Besides which the Lttdny 
does not retain this name to the coast, bnt is here 
called Makr-4-Kdrimtyeh, the Casimeer of Maun- 
drell (March SO, p. 48 ; Reland, Palaestina, pp. 290, 
291.) [G. W.] 

LEONTTNI (Asorrfroi: Eth. Atovrvos : Len- 
tm £ ), a city of Sic3y, situated between Syracuse 
and Oatana, but about eight miles from the sea- 
toast, near a considerable lake now known as the 
Ztogo ds LenHni The name of Leontini is evidently 
an ethnic form, signifying properly the people rather 
than the dty itself; but it seems to have been the 
only one in uge,/uid is employed both by Greek and 
Latin writers (declined as a plural adjective*), with 
the single exception of Ptolemy, who calls the city 
Atdmor or Leontium. (Ptol. iii. 4. § 13.) But 
it is dear, from the modem form of the name, 
Lentmi, that the form Leontini, which we find 
universal in writers of the best ages, continued in 
common use down to a late period. All ancient 
writers concur in representing Leontini as a Greek 
colony, and one of those of Chalcidian origin, being 
founded by Chalcidio colonists from IJ&xas, in the 
same year with Oatana, and six years after the 
parent dty of Naxos, B.0. 730. (Thuc. vi. 3 ; Scymn. 
Ch. 283 ; Diod. xii. 53, xiv. 14.) According to 
Thucydides, the site had been previously occupied 
by'Siculi, but these were expelled, and the city be- 
came essentially a Greek colony. We know little of 
its early history ; but, from the strength of its po- 
sition and the extreme fertility of ita territory 
(renowned in all ages for its extraordinary richness), 
it appears to have early attained to great pro sp er it y, 
and became one of the most considerable dries in the 
& of Sicily.- The rapidity of its rise is attested by 
the foot that it was able, in its tom, to found the 
colony of Euboea (Strab. vi. p. 272 ; Scymn. Ch. 
287), apparently at a very early period. It is 
probable, also, that the three Ohalddio dries, Leon- 
tini, Naxos, and Catena, from the earliest period 
adopted the same line of policy, and made common 
cause against their Dorian neighbours, as we find 
them constantly doing in later times. 

The government of Leontini was an oligarchy, but 
it foil at one time, like so many other dties of Sicily, 
under the yoke of a despot of the name of Panaetius, 
who is said to have been the first instance of the 

• Polybius nses the fuller phrase 4 r * v Aoor- 
vW i roKts (vii. 6). 


kind In Solly. His usurpation Is referred hr Eu* 
sebiue to the 43rd Olympiad, or a. a 608. (Arid* 
PoL v. 10, 12; Enseb. Arm. vol. li. p. 109.) 

Leontini appears to have retained its independ- 
enoe till after n. a 498, 'when It foil under the yoke 
of Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela (Herod. viL 154)t 
after which it seems to have passed in succession 
under the authority of Gelon and Hieron of Syra- 
cuse; as we find that, in b. 0.476, the latter despot, 
having expelled the inhabitants of Catana and Naxos 
from their native cities, which he peopled with new 
colonists, established the exiles at Leontini, the pos- 
session of which they shared with its former arisen*. 
(Diod. xL 49.) We find no special mention of 
Leontini in the revolutions that followed the death 
of Hieron ; but there is no doubt that it regained its 
independence after the expulsion of Thrasybulus, 
b. c. 466, and the period which followed was pro- 
bably that of the greatest prosperity of Leontini, as 
well as the other Ohalddio cities of Sidly. (Diod. 
xL 72, 76.) But its proximity to Syracuse became 
the source of fresh troubles to Leontini. In B. c. 
427 the Leontines found themselves engaged in hos- 
tilities with their more powerful neighbour, and, 
being unable to cope single-handed with the Syru- 
sans, they applied for support not only to their 
Chalcidic brethren, but to the Athenians also, who 
sent a fleet of twenty ships to their assistance, under 
the command of Laches and Charoeades. (Thuc. ill. 
86 ; Diod. xii. 53 ) The operations of the Athenian 
fleet under Laches and his successors Pythodorna 
and Eurymedon were, however, confined to the part 
of Sicily adjoining the Straits of Measana: the 
Leontines received no direct support from them, 
but, after the war had continued for some years, 
they were included in the general pacification of 
Gela, b. o. 424, which for a time secured them in 
the possession of their independence. (Thuc. iv. 58, 
65.) This, however, did not last long: the Sy- 
racusans took advantage of intestine dissensions 
among the Leontines, and, by espousing the cause of 
the oligarchy, drove the democratic party into exile, 
while they adopted the oligarchy and richer classes 
as Syracuan dtiaens. The greater part of the 
latter body era abandoned their own city, and mi- 
grated to Syracuse ; but quickly returned, and for a 
time joined with the exiles in holding it out against 
the power of the Syracusans. Bnt the Athenians, 
to whom they again applied, were unable to vender 
them any effectual assistance ; they were a second 
time expelled, b. c. 422, and Leontini became a mere 
dependency of Syracuse, though always retaining 
some importance as a fortress, from the strength of 
its position. (Thuc. v. 4; Diod. xii. 54.) 

In b. c. 417 the Leon tine exiles are mentioned as 
joining with the Segestans in urging on the Athe- 
nian expedition to Sicily (Diod. xii. 83; Pint. Nie. 
12) ; and their restoration was made one of the 
avowed objects of the enterprise. (Thuc, vi. 50.) 
But the failure of that expedition left them without 
any hope of restoration ; and Leontini continued in 
its subordinate and fallen condition till b.o.406, 
when the Syracusans allowed the unfortunate Ar- 
gentines, after the capture of their own dty fay the 
Cartliaginiana, to establish themselves at Leontini. 
Tbs Geloans and Cam&rinaeans followed their ex- 
ample the next year: the Leontine exiles of Syracuse 
at the same time took the opportunity to return to 
their native city, and declare themselves independent, 
and the, treaty of peace concluded by Dionysius with 
Hhnilco, in b. c. 405, expressly stipulated for the 
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fbedmn and Independence of Leontinl (Diod. xiii. 
89, US, 114; feulrefc ii. 8. § 5.) This con. 
ditkm was mot long observed by Dionysius, who no 
sooner found himself free from the fear of Carthage 
tha n he tamed hie anna ggainst the Chafeidie cities, 
and, after reducing Catena and Naxos, compelled 
the Leontines, who were now bereft of all their allies, 
to surrender their city, which was for the second 
time deserted, and the whole people transferred to 
Symcase, b. a 408* (Id. xiv. 14, IS.) At a later 
period ofjua reign (b. C. 396) Dionysius found him- 
self compelled to appeal? the discontent of his mer- 
cenary troops, by giving up to them both the <% 
and the fertile territory of Leontini, where they esta- 
friuinJ themselves to the number of 10,000 men. 
(Id. xiv. 78.) From this time Leontini is repeatedly 
mentioned in connection with the civil troubles and 
revolutions at Syracuse,' with which city it seems to 
have constantly continued in intimate relations; 
but, as Strabo observes, always shared in its dis- 
inters, without always partaking of its prospe- 
rity. (Strab. vL p. 973.) Thus, the Leontines 
were among the first to declare against the younger 
Dionysius, and open their gates to Dion (Diod. xvi. 
16 ; Pint. Dion. 39, 40). Some J*are afterwards 
their city was occupied with a militiEj force by 
Hicetas, who from thence carried on war with Ti- 
inoleon (76. 78, 82) ; and it was not till after the 
great victory of the latter over the Carthaginians 
(b. a 340) that he was able to expel Hioetas 
and make himself master of Leontinl (7b. 82 ; 
Pint Timol 32.) That city was not, like almost 
all the others of Sicily, restored on this occasion to 
freedom and independence, but was once more incor- 
porated in the Syracoffin state, and the inhabitants 
transferred to that city. (Diod. xvi. 82.) 

At a later period the Leontines again figure as an 
independent state, and, during the ware of Agathocles 
with the Carthaginians, on several occasions took 
part against the Syracusans. (Diod. xix. 110, xx. 
32.) When Pyrrhus arrived in Sicily, b. c. 278, 
they were subject to a tyrant or despot of the name 
of Heracleides, who was one of the first to make his 
submission to that monaroh. (Id. xxii. 8, 10, Exc. 
77. p. 497.) But not long after they appear to have 
again fallen under the yoke of Syracuse, and Leon- 
tini waa one of the cities of which the sovereignty 
was secured to Hieron, king of Syracuse, by the 
treaty concluded with him by the Romans at the 
commencement of the First Punic War, b. 0. 263. 
(Id. xxiii. Exc. H. p. 502.) This state of things 
continued till the Second Punic War, when Leontini 
again figures conspicuously in the events which led 
to the fell of Syracuse. It was in one of the long 
and narrow streets of Leontini that Hieronymus 
was assassinated by Dinomenes, b. 0.215 (Liv. 
xxiv. 7; Polyb. vil 6); and it was there that, 
shortly after, Hippocrates and Epicydes first raised 
the standard of open war against Rome. Marcellos 
hastened to attack the city, and made himself master 
of it without difficulty ; but the severities exercised 
by him on this occasion inflamed the minds of the 
Syracusans to such an extent as to beoome the im- 
mediate occasion of the rapture with Rome. (Liv. 
xxiv. 29, 80, 89.) Under the Roman government 
Leontini was restored to the position of an inde- 
pendent municipal town, but it seems to have sunk 
into a state of dipay. Cicero culls it “ inisera civitas 
atque mania* ( Vtrr . il 66); and, though its fertile 
territory was still well cultivated, this was done almost 
wholly by fipmere from other cities of Sidly, par- 
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ticulariy from Oenturipa. (75. iil 46, 49*) Strabo 
also speaks of it as in a very declining condition, 
and though the name is still found in Pliny and 
Ptolemy, it seems never- to have been a place of 1 
importance under the Roman rale. (Strab. vi. 

P. 273 ; Mel il 7. 1 16; Plin. iil 8. fl. 14? PtoL 
iil 4- S 13.) Bnt the great strength of its position 
must hara always frowned it from entire decay, 
and rendMtd it a place of some consequence in the 
middle ogee. Tty modern city of Lmtimi, which 
preserves the ancient site as well as name, is a poor 
place, though with about 5000 inhabitants, and 
suffers severely from malaria. No ruins are visible 
on the site ; but some extensive exea vat ions in the 
reeky sides of the hill on which It stands ate be- 
lieved by the inhabitants to be the work of the 
Laestrygones, and gravely described as such by 
Fazello. (FazelL de Reb. 8k. UL 3.) 

.The situation of Loontini is well described by 
Polybius : it stood on a broken hill, divided into two 
separate summits by an intervene valley or lioUew; 
at the foot of this hill on the W. side, flowed a snail 
stream, which be calls the Lissus, now known as 
the Fiume Enina, which fells into the Lake of 
Lentim, a little below the town. (Pol. vii 6.) The 
two summits just noticed, being bordered by pre- 
cipitous difis, formed, as it were, two natural citadels 
or fortresses; it was evidently one of these which 
Thucydides mentions under the name of Phoceak, 
which was occupied in b. a 421 by the Leontine 
exiles who rettuiad from Syracuse* (Thuc. v. 4.) 
Both heights seem to have been fortified by the 
Syracusans, who regarded Leontinl as an important 
fortress ; and we find them alluded to as “ tho 
forts * (rd (ppotpia) of Loontini. (Diod. xiv. 58, 
xxii. 8.) Diodorus also mentions that one quarter 
of Leontini was known by the name of u The New 
Town " {ii N«« wrfAiv, xvi. 72) ; but we have no 
means of determining its locality. It is singular 
that no ancient author alltides to the Lake (or as it 
is commonly called the Biviere) of Lentmi, a sheet 
of water of considerable extent, bnt stagnant and 
shallow, which lies immediately to the N. of tite 
city. It produces abundance of fish, but is con- 
sidered to be the principal cause of the malaria from 
which the city now suffers. (D’Orville, Sicula, 
p. 168 ; Smyth's Sicily, pp. 157, 159.) 

The extraordinary fertility of the territoiy of 
Leontini, or the Lkontinub Campus, is celebrated 
by many ancient authors. According to a tradition 
commonly received, it was there that wheat grew 
wild, and where it was first brought into cultiva- 
tion (Diod. iv. 24, v. 2); and it was always regarded 
as the most productive district in all Sicily for the 
growth of coni. Cicero calls it u campus ille Leon- 
tinus nobihssimus ao feracibsimus,” u uberrima 
Sicilies pars* “ caput rei frumentariae,” and says 
that the Romans were accustomed to consider it as 
in itself a sufficient resource against scarcity. (Cic. 
Verr. iil 18, 44, 46, pro Scaur. 2, PkiL viii. 8.) 
The tract thus celebrated, which was known also by 
the name of the Laestryoonii Campi [Laebtry- 
oones], was evidently the plain extending from the 
foot of the hills on which Leontini was situated to 
the river Symaethus, now known aB the Piano di 
Catania. We have no explanation of the tradition 
which led to the fixing on this fertile tract as the 
abode of the fabulous Laestrygones. 

Leontini was noted as the birthplace of the cele- 
brated orator Gorgias, who in b. c. 427 was the 
head of the deputation seat by his nutive city to 
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fcnptora the intervention of Athens. (Diod.xH.5S? 
Plot Bipp. Meg. p. 282.) [£. H. B.) 
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LEO'NTIUM (Aedrnev : Eth. A*orHi<rtos), a 
town of Achaia, woo Originally not one of the 
12 Achaean cities, though it afterwards became so, 
succeeding to the place of Bhypes. It is only men- 
tioned by Polybius, and its position is uncertain. 
It must, however, have been an inland town, and 
Was probably between Pharae and the territory of 
Aegium, since we find that the Eleians under the 
Aetolian general EuripidaB, after marching through 
the territory of Pharae as far as that of Aegium, 
retreated to Leontium. Leake places it in the 
valley of the Selinus, between the territory of Tri- 
taea and that of Aegium, at a place now called Ai 
Andhrea, from a ruined church of that saint near the 
village of Gvzumistra. Callicrates, the parti zan of 
the Romans during the later days of the Achaean 
League, was a native of Leontium. (Pol. ii. 41, 
▼. 94, xxvi. I ; Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 419.) 

LEONTO'POLIS. {Nickphorium.] 

LEONTO'POLIS. {Lkontes.] 

LEONTO'POUS (A<6rrt»v iriAis, Ptol. iv. 5. 

§ 51 ; Strab. xvii. pp. 802, 812 ; Ae6rrw, Hieronym. 
m Jovian, ii. 6; Leontos Oppidum, Plin. v. 20. 
s. 17), the capital of the Leontopolite nome in the 
Delta of Egypt. It stood in lat. 30° 6' N., about 
three geographical miles S. of Thmuis. Strabo is 
the earliest writer who mentions either this nome, or 
its chief town: and it was probably of comparatively 
recent origin and importance. The lion was not 
among the sacred animals of Aegypt : but that it 
was occasionally domesticated and kept in the 
temples, may be inferred from Diodorus (ii. 84). 
Trained lions, employed in the chase of deers, wolves, 
&c., are found in the hunting-pieces delineated upon 
the walla of the grottoes at Benihassan. (Wilkinson, 
M. and C. vol. iii. p. 16.) In the reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor (a. o. 180—145) a temple, modelled 
after that of Jerusalem, was founded by the exiled 
Jewish priest Onias. (Joseph. Ant JwL xiii. 3. 
§ 3 ; Hieronym. tn DanieL ch. xi.) The Hebrew 
colony, which was attracted by the establishment 
of their national worship at Leontopolis, and which 
was increased by the retypes from the oppres- 
sions of the Seleucid kings in Palestine, flourished 
there for more than three centuries afterwards. 
In the reign of Vespasian the Leontopolite temple 
waa dosed, amid the general discouragement of 
Judaism by that em]«ror. (Joseph. B. JwL vii. 
10. § 4.) Antiquarians are divided as to the real 
site of the ruins of Leontopolis. According to 
D’AnviUe, they are covered by a mound still called 
Tel- Estate, or the “ Lion’s Hill” (Comp. Oliam- 
pollion, VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 110, seq.). Jomard, on 
the other hand, maintains that some tnmuli near the 
village of EUMengaleh in the Delta, represent the 
undent Leontopolis. And this supposition agrees I 
better with the account of the town given by Xe- ' 
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nophon of Ephesns. (Ephesiaca, Iv. ft. 580, edi 
Bipant.) [W. B. D.l 

LEPETYMNUS (Aevirupret, called Lepetfmn- 
nus cr Lepethymua by Pliny, v. 81. a. 89; the MSB. 
vary), a mountain in fteiwrtWtt port of Leebra, near 
Methymna. Plehn states (LesUae. LA, p. 9) that 
it is the highest mountain in the island : Nt tide 
does not appear to be consistent with modem 
surveys. Its present name is said to be Mont 8, 
Theodore » The sepulchre and 'tomb of the <ben> 
Palamedes are alleged to have been here. /Tsetses, 
Lycophr. CoMtmdr. 1095; Phitostr. Boron, p. 716, 
Vit Apollon, Tgan . iv. 13. 150. alee 16. 154.) in 
Antigonus of Carystua (o. 17) there isastoiy given, 
on the authority of Myxsilos the Lesbian, concerning 
a temple of Apollo and a shrine of the hero Lepe- 
tymnns, connected with the same mountain. Here, 
also, according to Theophrastus (De Sign. Pine, et 
Vent. p. 783, ed. Schneid.), an astronomer called 
Matricetas made his observations. [J. S. H.] 
LEPINUS MONS is the name given by Columella 
(x. 131), the only author in whom the name is 
found, to a mountain near Signia in Latium, pro- 
bably one of the underfalls or offshoots of the great 
mass of the Volscian Apennines. The name of 
Montes Lepini is frequently applied by modern geo- 
graphers to the whole of the lofty mountain group 
Which separates the valley of the Sacco from the 
Pontine Marshes [Latium] ; but there is no ancient 
authority for this. [E. H. B.] 

LEPIDO'TON-POLIS (A ewAerr&rfj AfmSJrbv 
*6\is, Ptol. iv. 5. § 72), a town in Upper Egypt, 
situated in the Panopolite nome, and on the eastern 
side of the Nile. It was about four geographical 
miles N. of Chenoboscia. Lat. 26° 2' N. This was 
doubtless, the place at which Herodotus had heard 
that the fish lepidotus was caught in great num- 
bers, and even received divine honours (ii. 72 ; 
comp. Minutoli, p. 414 ; ChampoHion, lEgypte , 
vol. i. p. 248). Lepidoton-Polis was probably con- 
nected with the Osirian worship, for, according 
to the legend, Isis, in her search lor the -limbs of 
Osiris, who had been ent into pieces by Typhon, 
traversed the marshes in a boat made of papyrus 
(Baris), and in whatsoever place she found a member, 
there she buried it. In the end she discovered all 
the limbs, excepting one, which had been devoured 
by the fishes phagras and lepidotus. No remains of 
Lepidoton-Polis have keen discovered. [W. B. D.] 
LEPO'NTII (Arpr6vTtoi t Strab., l»tol!), an Al- 
pine people, who inhabited the valleys on the south 
side of the Alps, about the head of the two great 
lakes, the Logo di Como and Logo Maggiore . 
Strabo tells us distinctly that they were a Rhaetian 
tribe (iv. p. 206), and adds that, like many others of 
the minor Alpine tribes, they had atone time spreqd 
further into Italy, but had been gradually driven back 
into the mountains. (Ib. p. 204.) There is some 
difficulty in determining the position and limits of 
their territory. Caesar tells us that the Rhine took 
its rise in the country of the Lepontii (B. 0. iv. 1 0), 
and Pliny says that the Uberi (or Viberi), who were 
a tribe of the Lepontii, occupied the sources of tho 
Rhone (Plin. iii. 20. s. 24). Ptolemy, on the con- 
trary (iii. 1. § 38), places thorn in the Cottian 
Alps; but this is opposed to all the other statements, 
Strabo distinctly connecting them with the Rbae- 
tians. Their name occurs also in the list of the 
Alpine nations on the trophy of Augustus (op, 
Plin. I e.), in a manner quite ill looodance with 
' the statements of Caesar and Pliqy;,and on the 
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whole we m*y **>>7 !*«• them «» the group Of the 
Alps, of which the Mont St. Gothard is the centre, , 
anafrom which the Rhone end the Rhine, as well 
at the Jtatff end the Tick w, take their rise. The 
name of PW Lewntka, still given to the uppv 
valley of the Ticino, Bear the foot of the St Gottifi 
§g my probably derived from the name of the Le- 
Their chief town, according to Ptolemy, 
wna Oscela or Oacella, which is generally supposed 
to be Ddmo <T Ossola ; bat, as the Lepontii are 
erroneously placed by him in the Cottian Alps, it is 
peifeap* mors probable that the town meant by him 
is the Ocelum of Caesar (now Ubeau), which was 
really situated in that district [Ocelum.] 

The name of Alpes Lepontiae, or Lepontian 
Alps, is generally given by modern geographers to 
the part of this chain extending from Monte Rota 
to the St. Gothard ; but there is no ancient author 
rifcy for this use of the term. [E. H. B.] 

LE'PREUM (rb Ahrp*ov, Scyl., Sfcrob., Polyb.; 
Afepeor, Paus., Aristoph. Av. 149; Aiwpiw, Ptol. 
iii. 16. § 18: Eth. Aeirpcdr^s), tlie chief town of 
Triphylia in Elis, was situated in the southern part 
of the district, at the distance of 100 stadia from 
Samicum, and 40 stadia from the bea^fStrab. viii. 
p. 344.) Scylax and Ptolemy, less correctly, describe 
it as lying upon the coast. Triphylia is said to have 
been originally inhabited by the Cauconions, whence 
Lepreum is called by Callimachus (Hymn, in Jov. 
39) KavK&voov vro\U6pov. TJio Caucones were 
afterwards expelled by the Minyae, who took posses- 
sion of Lepreum. (Herod, iv. 148.) Subsequently, 
and probably soon after the Me^senian wars, Le- 
preum and the other cities of Triphylia were sub- 
dued by the Eleians« who governed them ns subject 
places. [See Vol. I. p. 818, b.] The Triphylian 
cities, however, always bore this yoko with impa- 
tience ; and Lepreum took the lead in their frequent 
attempts to shake off the Eleian supremacy. Tiie 
greater importance of Lepreum is shown by the fact 
that it was tho only one of the Triphylian towns 
which took part iu the Persian wars. (Herod, ix. 
28.) In b. c. 421 Lepreum, supported by Sparta, 
revolted from Elis (Thuc. v. 31); and at last, in 
400, the Eleians, by their treaty with Sparta, were 
obliged to relinquish their authority over Lepreum 
and the other Triphyliau towns. (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 
§ 25.) When the Spartan power had been broken 
by the battle of Leuctra (b. g. 371), tho Spartans 
endeavoured to recover their supremacy over Le- 
preum and tho other Triphylian towns ; but the 
latter protected themselves by becoming members of 
the Arcadian confederacy, which had been recently 
founded by Epaminondas. (Xen. HeU. vi. 5. § 2, 
seq.) Hence Lepreum is called an Arcadian town 
by Scylax and Pliny, tlw latter of whom erroneously 
speaks both of a Leprion in Elis (iv. 5. s. 6), and of 
a Lepreon in Arcadia (iv. 5. s. 10). Pausanias also 
states that the Lepreatae in his time claimed to be 
Arcadiuiia; but he observes that they had been sub- 
jects of the Eleians from ancient times, — that as 
many of them as had been victors in the public 
games were proclaimed as Eleians from Lopreus, — 
and that Aristophanes describes Lepreus as a city of 
the Eleians. (Paus. v. 5. §3.) After tho time of 
Alexander the EleianB again reduced the Triphylian 
cities, which therefore were obliged to join the Ae- 
tolum league dong with the Eleians. But when 
Philip, in hisVaivwith the Aetolians, marched into 
Tnphvho, the innhbitants of Lepreum rose against 
the Eleian garrison in their town, and declared in 
vol. n. 
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favour of Philift who 'thus obtained poasea rf s O of the 
place. (Polyb. iv. 77, 79, 80.) In the thhe of P*n- 
sanias the only monument in Lepreum waa a temple 
of Demeter, built of brick. In the viohiity o£*the 
town waa a fountain named Arene. (Pans* v. 5. §6.) 
The territory of Lepreum was rich m fertile. (jUpm 
•Ma Strab. viii. p. 346.) 

The of Leptpufcx fee Situated non a hill, 
near the (Indent vill*ga of SpovtotL These ruins 
show that Lepreum waj a town of some size. A 
plan of them is given bgrthf French Cammiisiod, 
which is copied in the work of Curtins. They were 
first described by DodwelL It takes half An hour to 
ascend from the first traces of the walls to the acro- 
polis, which is entered by an ancient gateway. * The 
towers are square; one of (hem is almost entire, and 
contains a small window or arrow hole. A trans- 
verse wall is carried completely across the acropolis, 
by which means it was anciently divided into two 
puts. The foundation of this wall, and part of the 
elevation, still remain. Three different periods of 
architecture are evident in this fortress. The walls 
are composed of polygons: some of the towers con- 
sist of irregular, and others of rectangular quadri- 
laterals. The ruins extend far below the acropolis, 
on the side of the hill, and are seen on a flat de- 
tached knoll.” (Dodwell, Tour through Greece y 
vol. ii. p. 347 ; Leake, Aforeo, vol. i. p. 56 ; Bob- 
laye, Recherche s, fc. p. 135 ; Curtins, Pelopon- 
netot , vol. ii. p. 64.) 

LETS1A (Lipso), a small island of the Icarian 
sea, in the north of Leros, and opposite to the coast of 
Caria., It is not mentioned by any ancient author 
mcept Tliny (27. N. v. 34). [L. S.] 

LEPTE (AfTT uc^i tuepa, Ptol. iv. 5 ; Plin. vi. 29 
s. 34), the modem Rat-el-Auf y in lat. 23° N., was 
a headland of Upper Egypt, upon the confines of 
Aethiopia, which projected into the Bed Sea at Sinus 
Iminundus (Foul Bay). It formed the extremity 
of a volcanic range of rocks abounding in mines of 
gold, copper and topaz. [W. B. D.] 

LEPTIS, a town of Hispania Baeticn, mentioned 
only in the Bell. Alex. 57, where the word is perhaps 
only a false leading for Laepa, near the mouth of 
the Anas. [P. S.] 

LEPTIS* (Liv. xxxiv. 62; Caes. B.C. ii. 38; 
Hirt. Bell Afr. 6, 7, 9, 62 ; Mela, i. 7. § 2 ; Plin. 
v. 4 s. 3) , also called by later writers, LEPTIS 
MINOR or PARVA (Aiuns | juUicpa, Ptol. iv. 3. 
§ 10; Leptiminus or Lepte Minus, I tin. Ant. p. 58; 
Tab. Pent.; Geogr. Rav. iii. 5 v. 5 : Eth Leptitani: 
Lemta , Ru.), a city on the coast of By7&cimn, just 
within the SE. headland of the Sinus Neapolitans, 
18 M.P. SE. of Hadrumetuin, and 33 M.P. NE. of 
Thysdrus, and one of tho ino6t flourishing of the 
Phoenician colonics on that coast, notwithstanding 
the epithet Parva, which is merely used by late 
writers to distinguish it from the still more important 
city of LKrTis Magna. It was a colony of Tyre 
(SalL Jug. 19 ; Plin. 1. c.), and, under the Car- 
thaginians, it was the most important place in the 
wealthy district of Emporia e, and its wealth was 
such that it paid to Carthage the daily tribute of 
a Euboic talent. (Liv. Ic) Under the Romans 
it was a libera civitas } at least in Pliny's time : 
whether it became a colony afitcrwaids depends on 
the question, whether the coins bearing tho name of 
Leptis belong to this city or to Leptis Magna. 

* Derived from a Phoenician word signifying 
a naval station. 
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[See beldw, under Leptis Magna.] Its rams, 
though interesting, are of so great extent (Shaw, 
Travel*, p. 109 ; Barth, Wanderungen, fc* p. 

161#) [P* S.] 

LEPTIS MAGNA (^ Atoms tuydAy, A «rri- 
pAyra, Procop. B. V, iL 21 ; also Atoms, simply; 
aft. NedwoAis; Leptimagnensis Civitas, Cod. Just. 
i. 97. 2 : Bth. and Ad$. A*vtitov<5j, Leptitanus : 
Lebda, large Ru.), the chief of the three cities 
which formed the African Tripolis, in the district 
between the Syrtes (Rogio Syrtica, aft. Tripoli- 
tans), on the N. coast of Africa ; the other two 
bring Oea and Sabrata. Leptis was one of the mo-t 
ancient Phoenician colonies on this coast, having 
been founded by the Sidonians (Sail. Jug. 19, 78); 
and its site was one of the most favourable that ran 
be imagined for a city of the first chbs. It stood at 
one of those parts of the coast where the table-land 
♦ of the Groat Desert falls off to the sea by a succession 
of mountain ridges, enclosing valleys which are thus 
sheltered from those encroachments of sand that 
cover the shore where no such protection exists, 
while they lie opcu to tbo breezes of the Mediter- 
ranean. The country, in fact, resembles, on a small 
scale, the terraces of the Cyrcnaic coast ; and its 
great beauty and fertility have excited the admira- 
tion alike of ancient and modem writers. (Ammian. 
Marc. xxviiL 6 ; Della Celia ; Beecliy; Barth, &r.) 
Each of these valleys is watered by its streamlet, 
generally very insignificant and even intermittent, 
but sometimes worthy of being styled a river, as in 
the case of the Cinyps, and of tho smaller stream, 
further to tho we*4, upon which Leptis stood. The 
excellence of Aie site was much enhanced by the 
shelter afforded by the promontory Heumakum 
(Ras-al Ashan), W. of the city, to the roadstead in 
its front. The ruins of Leptis aie of vast extent, 
of which a great portion is buried under the sand 
which has drifted over them from tho sea. From 
what c in be traced, however, it is clear that these 
remains contain the mins of three different cities. 

(1.) The original city, or Old Leptis, still exhibits 
in its ruins the Characteristics of an ancient Phoenician 
settlement ; and, in its site, its fcc.i-wulls and quays, 
its harbour, and its defences on the laud side, it tears 
a striking general resemblance to Carthage. It was 
bnilt on an elevated tongue of land, jutting out from 
the W. bank of the little river, the mouth of which 
formed its port, having been artificially enlarged for 
that purpose. The banks of the river, as well as tho 
seaward face of the promontory, are lined with walls 
of massive masonry, serving as sea-walls as well us 
quayB, and containing some curious vaulted cl lum- 
bers, which are supposed to have been docks for 
ships which were kept (as at Carthage) for a last 
resource, in case the citadel should be taken by an 
enemy. These structures are of a harder stone than 
the other buildings of the city ; the hitter teing of 
a light sandstone, which gave the place a glittering 
whiteness to the voyager. approaching it from the 
sea. ( [Stadiam . Afar. Mag. p. 453, <!., p. 297, 
H.) On the land side the isthmus was defended 
by three lines of massive stone walls, the position 
of each being admirably adapted to the nature of 
the ground ; and, in a depression of the ground 
between the outmost and middle line, there seems 
to have been a canal, connecting the harbour in the 
month of the river with the roadstead W. of the 
city. Opposite to this tongue of land, on the E. 
aide of the river, is a much lower, less projecting, 
and more rounded promontory, which could not have 


been left out of the system of external works, al- 
though no part of the city was built upon it. Ac- 
cordingly we find hero, besides the quays along the 
river side, and vaults in them, which served for 
warehouses, a remarkable building, which seems to 
ha* been a fort Its superstructure is of brick, 
and certainly not of Phoenician work ; but it pro- 
bably stood on foundations coeval with the city. 
This is the only example of the use of brick in the 
ruins of Leptis, with the exception of the walls 
which surmount the sea-dcfences already described. 
From this eastern, as well as from the western point 
of land, ah artificial mole was built out, to give addi- 
tional shelter to the port on either side; but, through 
not permitting a free egress to tho sand which is 
washed up on that coast in vast quantities with 
every tide, these moles have been the chief cause of 
the destruction, first of tho port, and afterwards of 
the city. The former event had already happened 
at the date of the Stadiamtu , which describe Lep- 
tis as having no harbour (aAfgeriwr). The harbour 
still existed, however, at the time of the restoration 
of tho city by Septimius Severus, and small vessels 
could even ascend to some distance above the city, 
as is proved by a quay of Roman work on the 
W. bank, at a spot where the river is still deep, 
though its mouth is now lost in tte sand-hills. 

2. The Old City (wdAir) thus described became 
gradually, like the Byrsa of Carthage, the citadel 
of a much more extensive Now City (NechroAis), 
which grew up beyond its limits, on tho W. bank of 
the river, where its magnificent buildings now lie 
hidden beneath the sand. This New City, as in 
the case of Cartilage ami several other Phoenician 
cities of like growth, gave its name to the place, 
which was hence called Neapolis, not, however, as 
at Carthage [comp. Carthago, Vol. I. p. 529. § i.], 
to the disuse of the old name, Leptis, which was 
never entirely lost, and which became the prevailing 
name in the later times of the ancient world, and is 
the name which the rnins still retain (Lc<Vfo). 
hinder the early emperors both names are found 
almost indifferently; but with a slight indication of 
the preference given to Neapolis. and it seems 
probable that the name Leptis , with the epithet 
Magna to distinguish it from Leitis Parva, pre- 
vailed at last for the sake of avoiding any confusion 
with Nkapoi.is in Zougitana. (St rah. xvfi. p. 835, 
NediroAis, ¥jv iced Atomv Kdkovmv. Mela, however, 
i. 7. § 5, has Leptis only, with the epithet altera : 
Pliny, v. 4. s. 4, misled, as usual, by the abundance 
of Ins authorities, mukes Leptis and Neapolis different 
cities, and lie distinguishes this from the other 
Leptis as Leptis altera , quae cognominalur magna: 
Ptolemy, iv. 3. § 13, has NcdiroAir tj ku\ Atoms 
HcydAy: Jtin. Ant. p. 63, and Tab . Pent. Lcpti 
Magna Colonia ; Scyl. pp. 1 1 1 , 1 1 2, 1 1 3, Gronov. Nca 
TIoAis ; Stadiasm . p. 435, Atoms , vulg. Atorrvt, 
the coins all have the name Leptis t imply, with the 
addition, on some of them, of the epithet CoixmiA 
Vkthix Julia ; but it is very uncertain to which 
of the two cities of the name these coins belong; 
Ecklic], vol. iv. pp. 1 30, 131 ; Ruche, s.v.) We leam 
from Sallust that the commercial intercourse of Leptis 
with the native tribes bad led to a sharing of the eon- 
nubium , and hence to an admixture of the language of 
the city with the Libyan dialects (Jug. 78). In feet, 
Leptis, like the neighbouring Tripoly, which, with 
a vastly inferior site, has succeeded to its position, 
was the great emporium for the trade with the 
Garamantcs and Phazonia and tho eastern part of 
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Inner Libya. But the remains of the New City 
seem to belong almost entirely to the period of the 
Roman Empire, and especially to the reigrf of Septi- 
inius Severus, who restored and beautified this his 
native city. (Spart Sev. 1; Aurel. Viet. Ep. 20J 
It hod already before acquired considerable import 
once under the Romans, whose cause it espoused 
in the war with Jugurtha (Sail. Jug . 77 — 79 : as to 
its later condition see Tac. HisL iv. 50) ; and if, as 
Eckhel inclines to believe, the coins with the epi- 
graph col. via iul. lisp, belong mostly, if not 
entirely, to Leptis Magna, it must have been made 
a colony'in the earliest period of the empire. It was 
still a flourishing and populous fortified city in the 
4th century, when it was greatly injured by an as- 
sault of a Libyan tribe, called the Aurusiani (Am- 
miun. xxviii. 6); and it never recovered from the 
blow. 

3. Justinian is said to have enclosed a portion of 
it with a new wall; but the city itself was already 
too far buried in* the sand to be restored? and, as 
far as we can make out, the little that Justinian 
attempted seems to have amounted only to the en- 
closure of a suburb, or old Libyan camp, some dis- 
tance to the E. of the river, on tks^W. bank of 
which the city itself had stood. (ProcojS. de Aed. 
vi. 4; comp. Barth.) Its ruin was completed 
during the Arab conquest (Leo, Afr. p. 435) ; 
and, though we find it, in the middle ages, tUd seat 
of populous Arab camps, no attempt has been made 
to make use of the splendid site, which is now 
occupied by the insignificant village of Legdtah , 
and the hamlet of El-Hush, which consists of only 
four liouses. (For particulars of the ruins, see 
Lucas, Pi'oceedings of ike, Association, <fc. vol. ii. 
p. 66, Lond. 1810; Della Celia, Viaggw , ffc. 
p. 40; Beechey, Proceedings , tfc. chap. vi. pp. 50, 
loll.; Russell's Barbary ; Barth, Wander ungen, $c. 
pp. 305—315.) [P. S.] 
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LERINA and LERON. Strabo (p. 185) says: 
“ After the Stoechades are PlanaBia and Leron 
(j) UKavaoia Kal Afy>»v), which are inhabited ; 
and in Leron there is also a Leroum of Leron, and 
Leron is in front of Antipolis” {Antibes.') Pliny 
(iii. 5) has “ Lero, et Lerina advorsus Antipolim.” 
Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 21) places Lerone (Arjpwvrj) 
before the mouth of the Var. Lerina onco had a 
town named Vergoanum (Pliny). The Maritime 
Itin. places “ Lero ot Lerinas insulae ” 11 M. P. 
from Antipolis. 

These two islands am the Lerins, off the coast of 
the French department of Var. Strabo’s Planasia 
is supposed to be Lerina, because it is flat; Leron 
must then be the larger island, called Sainte Mar- 
guerite ; and lPAnville conjectures that the mo- 
nastery dedicated to Sainte Marguerite took the 
place of the Leroum of Lero, which is mentioned by 
'Strabo. The position of these two small islands is 


fixed mom accurately by tho Itin. than by the 
geographers. Lerina, from which the modem name 
Larins comes, is very small ; it is called Sk&horat, 
from a bishop of Arles in the fifth century, who was 
also a saint. [G.L.] 

LERNA or LERNE (A ipva, Atpyrj ), tire name 
of a marshy district at the south-western extremity 
of the Argive plain, meer the sea, and celebrated as 
the spot tfhere Hercules stow the many-headed 
Hydra, or water-snake. [See Diet of JBiogr . VoL If. 
p. 394.] In this part of tire plain, there is a 
number of copious Springs, which overflow the district 
and turn it into a marsh; and there c an be little 
doubt that the victory of Hercules over the Hydra, is 
to be understood of a successful attempt of the 
ancient lojjds of the Argive plain to bring its marshy 
extremity into cultivation, by draining its sources 
and embanking its streams. The name of Lerna is 
usually given to the whole district (Paus. ii. 15. § 5, 
ii. 24. § 3, ii. 36. § 6, ii. 38. § 1; Plut. Cleom. 
15), but other writers apply it more particularly to 
the river and the lake. (Strab. viii. p. 368.) The 
district was thoroughly drained in antiquity, and 
covered With sacred buildings, of which Pausanms 
has left us an account (ii. 36, 37). A road yd 
from ArgOB to Lerna, and the distance from the gate 
of the city to tho sea-coast of Lerna was 40 stadia. 
Above Lerna is the Mountain Pontinus (IIoi/TtVos), 
which according to Pausanias absorbs the rain 
water, and thus prevents it from 'tinning off. On 
its summit, on which there are now the ruins of a 
mediaeval castle, Pausanias saw the remains of a 
temple of Athena Sait is, and the foundations of the 
house of Hippomedon, one of the seven Argive chiefs 
who marched against Thebes. (A epvala 5* oik ct 
vdfiaO' 'lirtrofiebwv &va( t Eurip. Pkoen. 126.) 
The grove of Lerna, which consisted for the most 
part of plane trees, extended from Mount Pontinus 
to the sea, and was bounded on one side by a river 
called Pontinus, and on the other by a river named 
Amymone. The grove of Lerna contained two 
temples, in one of which Deineter Prosy mn a and 
Dionysus were worshipped, and in the other Dionysus 
Saot.cs In this grove a festival, called the Lernaea, 
was celebrated in honour of Demeter and Dionysus. 
Pausanias also mentions the fountain of Amphiaraus, 
and the Alcyonian pool (h 'Ahwovla \lprn) f through 
which the Argives say that Dionysus descended into 
Hades in order to recover Semele. The Alcyonian 
pool was said to be unfathomable, and the emperor 
Nero in vain attempted to reach its bottom with a 
sounding line of several fathoms in length. The 
circumference of the pool is estimated by Pausanias 
as only one- third of a stadium: its margin was 
covered with grass and rushes. Pausanias was told 
that, though the Inke appeared so still and quiet, 
yet, if any one attempted to swim over it, he was 
dragged down to the bottom. Here Prosymnus is 
said to have pointed out to Dionysus the entrance in 
the lower world. A nocturnal ceremony was con- 
nected with this legend; expiatory rites were per- 
formed by the side of the pool, and, in consequeneo of 
the impurities which were then thrown into the pool, 
the proverb arose of a Lerna of ills. {Aipvii kokwv; 
see Preller, Demeter , p. 212.) 

The river Pontinus issues from three sources at 
the foot of the hill, and joins the sea north of some 
mills, after a course of only a few hundred yards. 
The Amymone is formed by seven or eight copious 
sources, which issue from under the rocks, and 
which are evidently the subterraneous outlet of one of 
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the katavothra of the Arcadian tatting* The liter 
neon aflw enters a small lake, a fow hundred yards 
in circumference, and surrounded with a great 
variety tf aquatic plants; and it then forms* marsh 
extending to the aea-ehore. The lake is now walled 
in, and the water is diterted into a small stream 
which turns some mills standing dose to the sea- 
shore. This lake ia evidently the Alcyonlan pool of 
Papsaniaa; for although he doee not say that it is 
formed by the river Amymone, there can be no 
doubt of the foot The lake answers exactly to the 
description of Pausanias, with the exception of being 
laraer; and the tale of its being unfathomable is 
stiff related by the millers in the neighbourhood. 
Pausanias is the only writer who calls this lake the 
Aloyonian pool; other writers gave it the name of 
Lemaean; and the river Amymone, by which it is 
formed, is likewise named Lerna. The fountain of 
Amphiaratu can no longer be identified, probably in 
continence of the enlargement of the lake. The 
station of the hydra was under a palm-tree at the 
source of the Amymone; and the numerous heads of 
the water-Bnake may perhaps have been sug- 
gested by the numerous sources of this river. 
Amymone is frequently mentioned by the poets. It 
is said to have derived its name from one of the 
daughters of Danaus, who was beloved by Poseidon ; 
and the river gushed forth when the nymph drew out 
of thus rock the trident of the god. (Hygin. Fab. 
169.J Hence Euripides ( [Pkoen . 188) speaks of 
IloWfiMria 'Ajwp&'ia Mam. (Comp. Propert. ii. 
26,47; Ov. Met ii.240.) 

(Dodwell, Classical Tour, vol ii. p. 225; Leake, 
Blorea, vol ii. ^ 472, seq; Boblaye, RScherches, 
<fc. p. 47; More, Tout in Greece, vol. ii. p. 194; 
Roes, Reisen m Pelopomes , p. 150; Curtius, Pelo- 
potmesot , vol. it p. 368, seq.) 

LEROS (Atpos : Eth. Aipios : Leros ), a small 
island of the Aegean, and belonging to the scattered 
called Spoiades. It is situated opposite the 
Sinns Iassius, on the north of Culvmna, and on the 
south of Lepeia, at a distant e of 320 stadia from 
Cos and 350 from Myndus ( 'Stadium Mar.Magni, 
{§246, 250, 252.) Amnding to a st itement of 
Anaximenes of Lampaacuh, Leros was, like learos, colo- 
nised by Milesians. (Strab. xiv v p. 635.) This was pro- 
bably donein consequence of a suggestion of Hecataeus ; 
for on the breaking out of the revolt of the lonians 
against Persia, he advised his countrymen to eiect a 
fortress in the island, and make it the centre of 
their operations, if they should be driven from 
MiletUB. (Herod, v. 125 ; comp. Thucyd. viii. 27.) 
Before its occupation by the Milesians, it was pro- 
bably inhabited by Dorians. The inhabitants of 
Leros were notorious in antiquity for their ill nature, 
whence Phocylides sang of them 

A 4pm stalest, sOx & 

ndrrcf, wA{r npo«\4ovf tetd TlpotcMris Atptos. 

(Strab. x. p. 487, foe.) The town of Leros was 
situated on the west of the modern town, on the 
south aide of the bay, and on the slope of a hill ; in 
tins locality, at least, distinct traces of a town have 
been discovered by Boss. (Reisen avf d. Griech 
Jnseln , ii. p. 119.) The plan of Hecataeub to fortify 
Lane does not seem to have been carried into effect. 
Leros never was an independent community, but was 
governed by Miletus, as we most infer from inscrip- 
tidtas, which also show that Milesians continued to 
inhabit the island as late as the time of the Romans. 
Leros contained a sanctuary of Artemis Parthenos, 
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In which, according to mythology, the Bisters of 
Meleager were transformed into guinea fowls (m<- 
\taypl8sr; Anton. Lib. 2; comp. Ov. Met. viii. 533, 
foe.), whence these birds were always kept in the 
janotoaiy of the goddess. (Athen. xiv. p. 655.) 
In^ valley, about ten minutes’ walk from the sea, a 
small convent still bears the name of Jpartheni, and 
at a little distance from it there are the ruins of an 
ancient Christian church, evidently built upon same 
ancient foundation, which seems to have been that of 
the temple of Artemis Parthenos. 11 This small island,” 
says Boss, u though envied on account of its fertility, 
its smiling valleys, and its excellent harbours, is 
nevertheless scorned by its neighbours, who charge 
its inhabitants with niggardliness * (l c. p. 122 ; 


comp. B'dckh, Corp. Inscript, n. 2263; 
Inscript ined. ii. 188.) 

LESBOS (A Most 
AMucSt, Anr6ituc6s, 


Ross, 


[L.S.] 

Eth. and Adj. Afrfiof, 
Lesbius, Lebbicue, Les- 
biacus : Jem. AtaSis, Acrttdi, Lesbis, Lesbias: in 
the middle ages it was named fflitylene, from its 
principal city : Geog. Rav. v. 21 : Suidas. #. v . ; 
Hieroct p. 686 ; Eusttth. ad IL ix. 129, Od. iii. 
170 : hence it is called by the modem Greeks 
Mitylen or Metelino, and by the Turks MediUi or 
Medellu Adam.) Like several other islands of the 
Aegean, Lesbos is said by Strabo, Pliny and others 
to have had various other names, Issa, Himerte, 
Lasia, Pelasgia, Aegira, Aethiope, and Macaria. 
(Strab. i. p. 18Q v. p. 128 ; Plin. v.31 (39); Diod. 
iii. 55, v. 81.) 

Lesbos is situated off the coast of MyBis, exactly 
opposite the opening of the gulf of Adramyttiom. 
Its northern part is separated from the mainland 
near Assos [ Assos] by a channel abont 7 miles brood ; 
and the distance between the south-eastern extremity 
and the islands of Arginusae [Argfnusae] is ubout 
the same. Strabo reckons the breadth of the former 
btrait at 60 stadia, and Pliny at 7 miles: for tho 
latter strait see Strab. xiii. pp. 616, 617, and Xen. 
Hell. i. 6. §§ 15—28. The island lies between the 
paiallels of 38° 58’ and 39° 24’. Pliny btates the 
circumference as 1 68 miles, Strabo as 1 100 stadia. 
According to Choisenl-Gouiiier, the latter ehtimate 
is rather too great. Scylax (p. 56) asbigns to Lesbos 
the seventh rank in size among the islands of the 
Mediterranean sea 

In t»hai>c Lesbos may be roughly described as a 
triangle, the sideb of which face respectively tho 
NW., tho NE., and the SW. Tho noithem point is 
the promontoiy of Argennum, the western is that of 
Sigiium (still called Cape Sigri), tho south-eastern 
is that of Malca (now called Zeitom\Rouroun or Cape 
St. Mary). But though this description of the 
island as triangular is generally correct, it must be 
noticed that it is penetrated far into the interior by 
two gulfs, or sea-lochs as they may properly be 
called, on the south western side. One of these is 
Port Hiero or Port Olivier , “ one of the best har- 
bours* of the Archipelago,” opening from the Bea 
about 4 miles to the westward of Cape Malea, and 
extending about 8 miles inland among the mountains. 
It may be reasonably conjectured that its ancient 
name wus Tortus Hioraeus ; since Pliny mentions a 
Lesbian city called Hiera, which was extinct before 
his time. The other arm of the sea, to which we 
have alluded, is about half-way between the former 
and Cape Sigrium, It is the “ beautiful and ex- 
tensive basin, named Port Caloni,” and anciently 
called Euiipus Pyrrhaeus. From the extreme nar- 
rowness of the entrance, it is less adapted for the 
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porpotM of* harbour. It* ichthyology is repeatedly 
mentioned by Aristotle u remarkable (Hut.Anima i 
▼. 10# %% v. IS. § 10, viiL 20* I 15, is. 25. 
§ 8 .) 

The surfore of the island is mountainous. The 
prinqtpsl mountains wcreOrdymnus in the W., Olym- 
pus m the S.,and Lepethymnua in the N. Tlieir kle- 
vations, as marked in the English Admiralty Charts, 
am respectively, 1720, 5020, and 2750 feet The 
excellent climate and fine ait of Lesbos am celebrated 
by Diodorus Siculus (v. 82), and it Is still reputed 
to be the moat healthy island in the Archipelago. 
(Purdy’s Sotting Directory, p. 154.) Tacitus (Arm. 
vi. 3) calls it 44 insula nobilts et amoena.” Agutes 
were found them (Plin. xxxvii. 54), and its quarries 
produced variegated marble (xxxvi. 5). The whole- 
Bume Lesbian wines (“ innocentis pocula Lesbii,” 
Uor. Carm. i. 17, 21) were famous in the ancient 
world; but of this a more particular account is 
given under Methymna. The trade of the island 
was active and considerable ; but here aguin we 
must refer to what is said concerning its chief city 
Mytilene. At the present day the figs of Lesbos 
are celebrated; but its chief exports are oil and 
gall-nuts. The population was estimated, in 1816, 
at 25,000 Greeks and 5000 Turks, 

Tradition says that the first inhabitants of Lesbos 
were Pehngiaost and Xanthus was their legendary 
l eade r. came lonians and others, under Mu- 
on is said by Diodorus (v, 80) to have 

introduced Written laws two generations before the 
Trojan war. Last were the Aeolian settlers, under 
the leadership of Lesbos, who Appears in Strabo 
under the name Grans, and who is said to have 
married Methymna, the daughter of Macareus. 
Mytilene was the elder daughter. This is certain, 
that the early history of Lesbos is identical with 
that of the Aeolians. Strabo regards it as their 
central seat ( 'px&ov fatrpiiroKis, xiii. pp. 616, 
622). In mercantile enterprise, in resistance to the 
Persians, and in intellectual eminence, the insular 
Aeolians seem to have been favourably contrasted 
with their brethren on the continent. That which 
Horace calls M Aeolium carmen ” and “ Aeoliae 
fides” (Carm. ii. 13. 24, iii. 30. 13) was due to 
the genius of Lesbos : and Niebuhr’s expression 
regarding this island is, that it was “ the pearl of 
the Aeolian race." (Lectures on Ancient Ethnology 
and Geography , vol. i. p. 218.) 

Lesbos was not, like several other islands of tho 
Archipelago, such as Cos, Chios and Samoa, the 
teiritory of one city. We read of six Aeolian cities 
in Lesbos, each of which had originally separate 
possessions and an independent government, and 
which were situated in the following geographical 
order. Methymna (now Molivo ) was on the north, 
almost immediately opposite Amos, from which it 
was separated by one of the previously mentioned 
straits. Somewhere in its neighbourhood was 
Aribba, which, however, was incorporated in the 
Metbymnaean territory before the time of Herodotus 
(i. 151). Near the western extremity of the island 
were Anubra and Eressus. The former was a 
little to the north of Cape Sigrium, and was situated 
on a small island, which in Pliny’s time (ii. 91) was 
connected with Lesbos itself. The latter was on the 
south of the promoutoiy, and is still known under 
the name of Eriesi , a modern village, near which 
ruins have been found. At the head of Port Caloni 
w.ib Pyrrha, which in Strabo's time bad been swal- 
lowed up by the sea, with the exception of a suburb. 
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(Streb. xiii. p. 618 ; see Plin. v. 81.) ftp Mm «f 
Pera is still attached to this district ftoocndtaf to 
Pooocke. On the eastern shore, facing tfaar main- 
land, was Mytilene. Besets there j3ms» we 
must mention the following : — H iera, doubtless it 
the head of Part Olivier , said by Pliny to have been 
destroyed before his day; Agamede. a village in 
the neighbourhood of fyrrhfc; Natb, in the plain of 
Methymna , Aegeus, between Methymna and 
Mytilenh ; and Polium, a, site mentioned by Ste- 
phanos B. Most of there places ate noticed more 
particularly under their respective names* All of 
them decayed, and became unimportant, In compa- 
rison with Metnyrona and Mytilene, which were si- 
tuated on good harbours opposite the mainland, and 
convenient for the coasting-trade. The annals of 
Lesbos are so entirely made up of events affecting 
thoee two dries, especially the latter, that we must 
refer to them for what does not bear upon the general 
history of the island. 

From the manner in which Lesbos is mentioned 
both in the Iliad and Odyssey (II xxiv. 544, Od. Iv. 
342), it is evident that its dries werepopuloDB and 
flourishing at a very early period. They had also 
very large possessions on the opposite coast Leshas 
was not included in the conquests of Croesus. 
(Herod, i. 27.) The severe defeat of the Lesbians 
j bv the Samians under Polycrates (iii. 39) seems 
only to have been a temporary disaster. It is said 
by Herodotus (i. 151) that at first they had nothing 
to fear, when Cyrus conquered the territories of 
Croesus en tire mainland : but afterwards, with other 
islanders, they seem to have submitted voluntarily 
to Harpagus (i. 169). The situation of this island on 
the very confines of the great struggle between the 
Persians and the Greeks was so critical, that its 
fortunes were seriously affected in every phase of 
the long conflict, from this period down to the peace 
of Antalcidas and the campaigns of Alexander. 

1 he Lesbians joined the revolt of Aristagoras 
(Herod, vi. 5, 8), and one of the moat memorable 
incidents in this part of its history is the consequent 
hunting down of its inhabitants, as well as those of 
ChioB and Tenedos, by the Persians (Herod, vi. 31 ; 
Aesch. Pert. 881). After the battles of Salamis and 
Mycale they boldly Identified themselves with the 
Gieek cause. At first they attached themselves to 
the Lacedaemonian interest: but before long they 
came under the overpowering influence of the naval 
supremacy of Athens. In the early part of the 
Peloponnesian War, the position of Lesbos was more 
favourable than that of the other islands: for, like 
Corcyre and Chios, it was not required to furnish a 
money -tribute, but only a naval contingent (Time, 
ii. 9). Bat in the course of the war, Mytilene was 
induced to intrigue with the Lacedaemonians, and to 
take the lead in a great revolt from Athens. The 
evonts which fill so large a portion of the third book 
of Thucydides — the speech of Cleon, the change 
of mind on the part of the Athenians, and the 
narrow escape of the Lesbians from entire massacre 
by the sending of a second ship to overtake the firet — 
are perhaps the most memorable circumstances con- 
nected with the history of this island. The lands of 
Lesbos were divided among Athenian citizens (*Aif- 
povxoi ), many of whom, however, according to 
Boeckh, returned to Athens, the rest remaining os a 
garrison. Methymna had taken no part in the revolt, 
and was exempted from the punishment After the 
SibtffSif expedition, the Lesbians again wavered in 
their allegiance to Athene but the icsuli was uuiin* 
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portent (Thueyd. vili. 6, 22, 13, 32, 100). It was 
nm fo* toast of this bland that the lwt great naval 
vtotoiy of fos Athenian* during foe war was iron, 
that of Genoa over Gallicratidas at Aiginusae, On 
the destruction of the Athenian force by Lysander 


at AegospoUmi, it foil under the power of Sparta; 
hut it was recovered for a time by Thraaybulos 
(Xe& MtH It. 8. §§ 88 — 30). At the peace of 
Antakidas it was demand independent Fran this 
thus to tiie establishment of the Macedonian empire 
it is extremely difficult to foe the fluctuations of the 
history of Lesbos in the midst of the varying Influ- 
enoee of Athens, Sparta, and Persia. 

After the battle of the Grauioua, Alexander made 
a treaty with the Lesbians. Memnon the Bhodian 
took Mytilene and fortified it, and died there. Af- 
terwards Hegelochus reduced the various cities of 
the island under the Macedonian power. (For the 
Ustory of these transactions see Arrian, Exped. Alex 
in. 8; Curt. HisL Alex. iv. 5.) In the war of the 
Romans with Perseus, Labeo destroyed Antissa for 
aiding the Macedonians, and incorporated its inha- 
bitants with those of Methymna (Liv. xlv. 31. Hence 
perhaps the true explanation of Pliny's remark, 
L o.). In the course of the Mithridatic War, Mytilene 
incurred the displeasure of the Romans by delivering 
up M\ Aquillius (Yell. Pat ii 18; Appian, Mithr. 
81). It wsa also the last city which held out after 
the does of the war, and was reduced by M. Minucius 
Thermos,*— an occasion on which Julius Caesar dis- 
tinguished himself, and earned a civic crown by 
saving foe life of a soldier (Liv. Epit 89; Suet 
Cat* 2; see Cic. contra RuU. ii. 16). Pompey, 
however, was induced by Theopbancs to make My- 
tilene a free city (Veil. Pat l c.; Strab. xiii. p. 
617), end he left there his wife and son during the 
which ended at Pharsalia. (Appian, B. C. 
ii. 83; Pint. Pimp. 74, 75.) From this time we 
are to regard Lesbos as a part of the Roman province 
of Asia, with Mytilene distinguished as its chief 
city, and in the enjoyment of privileges more par- 
ticularly described elsewhere. We may mention here 
that a few imperial coins of Lesbos, as distinguished 
from those of the cities, are extant, of the reigns of 
M. Aurelias and Commodus, and with the legend 
KOINON AECBIflN (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 501 ; Mionnet, 
vol. iii. pp. 34, 35). 

In the new division of provinces under Constantine, 
Lesbos was placed in the Provincia Insularum 
(HierocL p 686, ed. Wesseling). A few detached j 
notices of its fortunes during the middle ages are all 
that can be given here. On the 15th of August, 
Aj> , 802, foe empress Irene ended her extraordinary 
Ufa here in exile. (See Le Beau, Hist, du Bag Empire^ 
vol. xiL p. 400.) In the thirteenth century, con 
tompamneously with the first crusade, Lesbos began 
to be afitotod by the Turkish conquests: Tzaclus, j 
Emir of Smyrna, s u cceed e d in taking Mytilene, but ; 
foiled in his attempt on Methymna. (Anna Comn. ! 
Alex. lib. vU. p. 862, ed. Bonn.) Alexis, however, 
eeut an expedition to retake Mytilene, and was suc- 
cessful (lb. \ x. p. 425). In the thirteenth century 
Lesbos was in the power of foe Latin emperors of 
Constantinople, hut it was recovered to the Greeks 
hy Joannes Ducaa V ataUes, emperor of Nicaea (we 
Ids life in foe Diet, of Biography). In the fourteenth 
century Joannes Palaeologus gave his sister in 
marriage to Francisco Gateluzeio, and the island of 
Lesbos as a dowiy ; and it continued in the possession 
of this family till its final absorption in the Turkish 
empire (Bacas, Hist. Byzant. p. 46, cd. Bonn). It 
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appears, however, that these princes Wert tributary 
to the Toxin (lb. p. 328). In 1467, Mahomet U, 
made an unsuccessful assault on Methymna, in con- 
sequence of a suspicion that the Lesbians had sided 
foe Catalan buocaneers (lb. p. 338; see also Vertot, 
Mist. de fOrdre de Matte, ii. 268). He' did not 
actually take foe island till 1462. The history of 
foe annalist Dumb himself is closely connected with 
Lesbos: he resided there after foe foB of Constan- 
tinople; he conveyed foe tribute from foe reigning 
Gateluzzio to foe sultau at Adrianople; and the last 
paragraph of his history is an unfinished account 
of the mud catastrophe of the island. 

This notice of Lesbos would be very incomplete, 
unless something were ssid of its intellectual emi- 
nence. In reference to poetry, and etyeofolly poetry 
in connection with music, no island of tire Greeks is 
so celebrated as Lesbos. Whatever other explana- 
tion we may give of the legend concerning the head 
and lyre of Orpheus being carried by the waves to 
its shores, we may take it as an expression of the 
fact that here was the primitive seat of the music of 
the lyre. Leeches, the cyclic minstrel, a native of 
Pyrrha, was the first of its series of poets. Ter- 
pander, though his later life was chiefly connected 
with the Peloponnesus, was almost certainly a native 
of Lesbos, and probably of Antissa : Arion, of Me- 
thymua, appears to have belonged to lus school; and 
no two men were so closely connected with foe early 
history of Greek music. The names of Alcaeus and 
Sappho are the most imperishable elements in foe 
renown of Mytilene. The latter was sometimes 
called the tenth Muse (as in Plato's epigram, Sair^tb 
Af <t€6$*v 6 btedrif); and a school of poetesses 
(Lesbiadnm turba, Ovid, Her. xv.) seems to have 
been formed by her. Here, without entering into the 
discussions, by Welcker and others, concerning the 
character of Sappho herself, we must state that the 
women of Lesbos were as famous for their profligacy 
as their beauty. Their beauty is celebrated by Homer 
(It ix. 129, 271), and, as regards their profligacy, 
the proverbial exptv*sion Xeo&dfco' affixes a worse 
stain to their island than icpnrl{tiy does to Crete. 

Lesbos seems never to have produced any dis- 
tinguished painter or sculptor, but llellanicus and 
Theophanes foe friend of Pompey are worthy of 
being mentioned among historians; aud Pittacus, 
Theophrastus, and Cratippus are known in the 
annals of philosophy and science. Pittacus was 
famous also as a legislator. These eminent men 
were all natives of Mytilene, with foe exception of 
Theophrastus, alio was born at Kresus. 

The fullest account of Lesbos is foe treatise of 
S. L. Ph>hn, Lerfuacnrtm Liber, Berlin, 1396. In 
this aork is a map of the island; but ths English 
Admiralty charts should be consulted, especially 
N<w. 1654 and 1665. Forhjger refers to reviews of 
Plehn’s work by Meier in the Halt. Ally. UtL Z*U. 
for 1827, and by 0. MQlfer in the Go*#. (tel Am. 
for 1823 : also to Lander's Ikforage ear Kmtk 
tier Ineel Lesbos , Hamb. 1827. Information regard- 
ing the modern condition of the island will be ob- 
tained from Pocockc, Touruefort, Richter, and Pro- 
kesch. [J.S.H.] 

LE'SOR A MONS (Mont Loze re), a summit of 
foe Ce vermes, above 4800 feet high, is mentioned by 
Sidonius Apollinaris (Carm. 24, 44) ss containing 
the source of the Tarnis (Tam) : - 

“ Hinc te Lesora Gaucasuxn Scytharum 
Vincens ospiciet citusque Tarnis.” 
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The pasture* m ibis mountain produced Rood cheese 
in Pliny h time (£T. -V. xi. 42), mi they do now. 
Mont J Latere gbw ita name to the French depart* 
JjOt&M L [G, L.) 

LE6SA (A#owa), a village of Epidauria, upon 
the oonflnes of the territory of Argo*, and at the 
foot of Mount Arachnaeun Pausamas saw there 
a temple of Athena. The mine of Lessa are situated 
upon a hiU, at the foot of which to the village of 
Lyhtrid. On the outside of the walls, near the 
toot of the mountain, are the remains of an ancient 
pyramid, near a church, which contains some Ionic 
columns. (Pans. ii. 25. $ 10; Leake, Morea, 
vol ii. p. 419; Bobtoye, RScherchet, fo. p. 53 ; 
Curtiut, Pelopometot, vol. ii. p. 418.) 

LESTADAE. ("Naxos.! 

LE’SUBA, a branch of the Mosella (Motel ) , men- 
Honed by Aneanius (Afoeella, v. 395). He calls it 
“eailis,” a poor, ill-fed stream. The resemblance 
of name leads us to conclude that it is the Leser or 
Liete, which flows past Wittlich, and joins the Motel 
on the left bank. [G» L.] 

LETANDKOS, a email island iu the Aegaean 
sea, near Amorgos, mentioned only by Pliny (iv. 
12. s. 23). 

LETE Eth. Arrreuos), ao|flm of Mace- 

donia, which Stephanos B. asserts to bare been the 
native city of Nearchns, the admiral of Alexander 
the Great; bnt in this he is certainly mistaken, as 
Nearehq* wa* a Cretan. (Comp. Arrian, /ltd. 18; 
Diod. xix. 19.) [E. B. J.] 
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LETHAEUS (AnffoTo*, Strab. x. p. 478 ; Ptol, 
iii. 17. § 4 ; Eustath. ad Mom. II. ii. 646 ; Solin. 
17; Vib. Seq. 13), the large and important river 
which watered the plain of Gortyna in Crete, now 
the Malogniti. [E. B. J.] 

LETHAEUS (Aij0aTo«), a small river of Caria, 
which has its sources in Mount Pactyes, and after a 
short course from north to south di** barges itself 
into the Macander, a little to the south-east of Mag- 
nesia. (Strab. xii. p. 554, xiv. p. 647 ; Alhen. xv. 
p.683) Arundcll (Strew Churches, p. 57) describes 
the river which ho identifies with the ancient Le- 
thaeus,aa a torrent rushing along over rocky ground, 
and forming many waterfalls. [L. S.) 

LETHES FL. [Gallaecia.] 

LETOTOUS (Aijvovr wo'Aii, Viol. iv. 5. § 46; 
AtjtoGs, Stepli. B. t.v. ; Letus, Itm. Anton, p. 156: 
Eth. AirrowoAfrqr), a town in Lower Egypt, near 
the apex of the Delta, the chief of the noma Leto- 
polites, but with it belonging to the nomos or pre- 
fecture of Memphis. (Strab. xvii. p. 807.) It was 
probably situated on the banks of the canal of j 
Memphis, a few miles SW. of Cercasorum. Leto, from 
whom the town and the nome derived their name, 
was an appellation of tho. deity Athor, one of the 
Melons cfA^Eypt Lat 30° N. [W.B.D.] 
LETR1N1 (AcTpivoi, Paus. ; AeTpfra, Xen.), a 
town of Pisatis in Elis, situated near the sea, upon 
the Sacred Way leading from Elis to Olympia it 
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the distance of 180 stadia from Elis, and 120 from 
Olympia, It vras said to have Ml MW by 
Letreus, a son of Pelops. (Pans, vl. 22. J &) To- 
gether with several of the other dependent town- 
ships of Elis, it joined Agis, when he invaded the 
territories of Elis; and the Etoiana ware obfigedl to 
surrender their supremacy ever Letrini by the peace 
which they concluded with the Spartans in »* c. 
400. (£en. BeU. dii, §6 25, 3a) Xenophon 
(I. e.)'epeaks of Letofatf, fitmphidoli, and Mar- 
ganeto as Tritthylian places, although they were on 
the right bank of the Alpheius; and if there to no 
corruption in the text, which Mr. Grotc tldnks there 
to (BitL of Greece, vol. is. p. 415), the word Tri- 
phylian must be used uv a loose sense to signify* the 
dependent townships of Elis. The ArrpwSku yOm 
are mentioned by Lyoophron (158). In the ttotie of 
Pausanias nothing remained of Letrini except a tow 
houses and a temple of Artemis Alphetoaa. (PaUth 
l h) Letrini may be placed at the village and 
monastery of St. John , between Pyrgo and the port 
of Katdkolo, where, according to Leake, among 
many fragments of antiquity, a part of a large 
statue was found some yean ago. (Leake, Marta, 
vol. ii. p. 188; Bobtoye, p. 130, &c.; Curtins. Pe- 
loponnetot , voL i. p. 72.) 

LEVAC1, a people in Caesar’s division of Gallia, 
which was inhabited by the Belgae. The Levari, 
with some other small tribes, were dependent on the 
Nervh. (B. G. v. 39.) The position of the Levari 
to unknown. [G. L."| 

LEVAE FANUM, in Gallia Belgica is placed 
by the Table on the road from Lugdunum Batavorum 
(Leiden) to Noviomagna (Nymcgen). Levae Fanum 
to between Fletio (Ffeuton) and Carve; 25 M. P. 
from Fletio and 12 from Carvo. [Carvo.] D’An- 
ville, assuming that he has fixed Carvo right, sup- 
poses that there to some omission of places in the 
Table between Fletio and Carvo, and that we cannot 
rely upon it He conjectures that Levae Fanum 
may be a little beyond Dursteede, on the bank 
opposite to that of the Batavi, at a place which he 
calls Liven-dael (vallis Levae), this Leva being 
some local divinity. Walckenaer fixes Levae Fanum 
at Leersnm. [G. L.] 

LEUCA (ri Act/jcd, Strab.: Lettca), a small 
town of Calabria, situated close to the Iapygian 
promontory, on a small bay immediately to the W. 
of that celebrated headland. Its site is clearly 
marked by an ancient church still called Sta. Maria 
di Leuen , but known also as the Madonna di Emit - 
terra, from its situation at the extreme point of 
Italy in this diiection. The Iapygian promontory 
iueif is now known as the Capo di Ijcuca. St who 
is the only author who mentions a town of this 
name (vi. p. 381), hut Lucan also notices the 
“ secrete lntora Leucae” (▼. 375) as a port fre- 
quented by shipping; and its advantageous position, 
at a print where so many ships must necessarily 
touch, would soon create a town upon the spot. It 
was probably never a municipal town, but a large 
village or borpo, such as now exists, upon the spot 
in consequence of the double attraction of the port 
and Sancton ij. (fiampoldi, Co>'ogr. delP Italia, 
vol. ii. p. 442.) 

Strabo tclJa us (l r.) that the inhabitants of 
Leuca showed there a spring of fetid water, which 
they pretended to havo arisen from the wounds of 
some of the giants which had been expelled by Her- 
cules from the Phlegraeon plains, and who had taken 
refuge here. These giants they called Leuternii, 
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radheaoegare the name of Lbutobiiia to all the 
Mimtodfott district The eeme story b told, with 
mm variations, *ty the pseudo- Arietotb (eh MMk 
97); end the name of Leutarnla b famd stym In 
Ljoopbron (riba, 978), whose euresshns, however, 
weald have bd os to suppose tk at it was in the 
neighbourhood of Siris ratter then of the Iaprgian 
promontory. Tsetses (ad be.) eslb it s et% of 
Italy, which b evidently only m erroneous inforenoe 
from the words of hb rather. The Lstamii of 
Soylox, whom he mentions is one of the tribes that 
inhibited lapygio, may probably be only another 
farm of the seme name, though we meet in no other 
writer with oqy illusion to their existence as a real 
people* * [E. H. B«] 

LEUGA, the nsjne given by Pomponiua Meb(L 16), 
toadistrict on the west of Halicarnassus, between that 
city rad tfyndas. Pliny (IT. JW1 v. 29) mentions a 
town. Lenoopalb, In tbs same neighbourhood, of 
which, however, aa&tag else b known tons. [L.S.] 
LEUCADIA. rUncAS.J 
LEUCAE or LETJCE (Atwrai, A *d«i), a small 
town of Ionia, in the neighbourhood of Phooaea, was 
situated, according to Pliny (v. 31), “ in pro- 
moatorb quod insula fait.” From Scylox (p. 37) 
we bora that it woe a place with harboure. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus (xv. 18) the Persian admiral Tachos 
founded this town on an eminence on the sea ooast, in 
B.C. 362 ; but shortly after, when Tachos had died, 
the CloZornenions and Cymaeans quarrelled about its 
pa w *— ino, rad the former succeeded by a stratagem 
u making themselves masters of it At a later time 
Leucao become remarkable for the battle fought in 
its nsMbourhood between the consul Licinius Crassus 
rad Arbtonicus, if. 0. 131. (Strab. xiv. p. 646; 
Justin, xxxvL 4.) Some have supposed this place 
to hs identical with the Leuconium mentioned by 
Thucydides (viiL 24) ; but this is impossible, as this 
latter place must be looked for in Chios. The Bite 
of the anoient Leoooe cannot be a matter of doubt, 
os a Tillage of the name of Levie, close upon the sea, 
at the foot of a hill, is evidently the modern repre- 
sentative of its ancient namesake. (Arundel 1, Seven 
Chmrches, p. 296.) [L. S.] 

LEUCAE (Affocsu), a town of Laconia situated 
at the northern extremity of the plain Leuoe, now 
called PhmOt », which extended inland between 
Acriae and Asopus on the eastern side of the La- 
conian gulf. (I'olyb. v. 19; Liv. xxxv. 27; Strab. 
viii. p. 863 ; Leake, J/oreo, vol. i. p. 226, seq. ; 
Boblaye, Recherche », <fc. p 95; Curtius, JPelqpon- 
nmm f vol. H. p. 290.) 

LEUCABUM, a town in Britain, mentioned in the 
Itinerary as being 15 miles from Ibco Dumnuni- 
orum, and 15 from Nidum. The difficulties involved 
in this list (viz. that of the 12th Itineraiy) are noticed 
under MURIDUNUM. The Monumenla Brittmnica 
suggests both Glastonbury in Somersetshire, and 
Vwghor in Glamorganshire. [R. G. L.] 

LEUCAS (Afvjcav), a place in Bittynia, on the 
river Gallos, in the south of Nioaea, is mentioned 
only by Anna Comnena (p. 470), but can be easily 
identified, as its name Lrfbe b still borne by a neat 
little town in the middle of the beautifnl valley of 
tbeGsllus. (Leake, Atia Minor, pp. 12, 1 3.) [L. S.] 
LEUCAS; LEUCA'DIA (Awxds, Time., Xen., 
Strab.; Arena Zla, Thnc. Liv.: Eth. Aiurilwi), 
ra bland in (he Ionian sea, separated by a narrow 
c hann el from the coast of Acanuinia. It was ori- 
giaally part of the mainland, and as -mob is described 
by Homer, who rails it the Acte or peninsula of the 


mtintad. CA*rfc ftwripeio, (ML x*fc Iflj ratap. 
Strab. x. ra 451, 452.) Homer abs mMmfi At 
well-fortified town Nkricus (Vipmt ; I A) Its 
eariieet inhabitants were Uleges rad Thbboaas 
(Strab. vli. p. 322), but it was afttapardi peopled 
by Acarnjfoians, whs retained possession of H Sit 
the middle of the seventh century v. o., when the 
Corinthians, under Cypeeins, founded 6 new town 
near the isthmus, which they railed L q n sas , where 
they settled 1000 of their citizens, and to which 
they removed the inhabitants of the old town at 
Nericu s. (Strab. L e . ; Scyltx, p. 13 ; Thoc* L 30; 
Plut Them, 24 ; Seyran. Chius, 464.) Seylra a m 
that the town was first railed Epibnradu. The 
Corinthian colonists dug a canal through tbfo isth- 
mus, and thus converted the peninsula into ra 
island. (Strab. L c.) Thb canal, which was called 
Dioryotns, and was, according to Pliny, 3 stadia in 
length (Aidpuirrov, Polybu v. 5 ; Plin. iv. 1. a. 2), 
was after filled up by deposits of sand ; and in the 
Peloponnesian War, it was no longer available for 
ships, whbh during that period were conveyed across 
the isthmus on more than one occasion. (Thuc. Hi. 
81, iv. 8.) It was in the some state in B.O. 218; 
for PolybiuH relates (v. '5) that Philip, the son of 
Demetrius, had hie galleys drawn across thb isth- 
mus in that year ; and Livy, in relating tbs siege of 
Leucas by the Romans in B.C. 197, says, a Leucadia, 
nunc insula, et vadoso freto quod porfossum manu 
est, ab Acamania divisa" (xxxiil 17). The sub- 
sequent restoration of the canal, and the construction 
of a stono bridge, both of which were in exbtence 
in the time of Strabo, were no doubt the work of the 
Homans ; the canal was probably restored soon after 
the Roman conquest, when the Romans separated 
Leucas from the Acamanian confederacy, and the 
bridge was perhaps constructed by order of Augustus, 
whose policy it was to facilitate communications 
throughout Lis dominions. 

Leucadia is about 20 mike In length, and from 
5 to 8 miles in breadth. It resembles the Isle of 
Man in shape and size. It consists of a range of 
limestone mountains, terminating at its north-eastern 
extremity in a bold and rugged headland, whence 
the coast runs in a south-west direction to the pro 
montory, anciently called Leucatos, which has been 
corrupted by the Italians into Cape Dueato. The 
name of the cape, as well os of the inland, is of 
course derived from its white cliffii. The southern 
shore is more soft in aspect, and more sloping and 
cultivated than the rugged rocks of the northern 
ooast ; but the meet populous rad wooded district is 
that opposite Acs manu. The interior of the island 
wears everywhere a rugged aspect • There is but 
little cultivation, ex< opt where terraces have been 
planted cm the mountain sides, and covered with 
vineyards. The highest ridge of the mountains rises 
about 3000 feet above the sea. 

Between the northern coast of Leucadia and that 
of Acamania there is at present a lagoon about 
3 miles in length, while its breadth varies fiom 
100 yards to a mile and a half. The lagoon b in 
most parts only about 2 feet deep. Thb part of 
the coast requires a more particular description, 
which will be rendered clearer by the accompanying 
plan. At the north-eastern extremity of Leucadia 
a Hdo, or spit, of sand, 4 miles in length, sweeps 
out towards Acamania. (See Plan, A.) On ra 
isolated point opposite the extremity of thb sand- 
bank, b the fort of Santa Mtmra, erected in the 
middle ages by one of the Latin princes; but repaired 
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■I nodiiW Mfc hf Turk* md VehetUo*. 
7fLta?K) Tbi fart "M connected with the island 
* able as a causeway, 1300 

i 360 arches. (Plan, 5.) It 

. lit by the Turks, bat was rained 

by an earthquake it lS$f , and has not sum been 
npaired. It was formerly the residence of the Veae-’ 
tiau governor and the chief men of the island, who 
kept kerc their magazines and the cars (fyto£«u) on 
whmh they carried down their oil and wine from the 
inbmd districts, at the nearest point of the island. 
The congregation of buildings thus formed, and to 
which the inhabitants of the fortress gradually re- 
tired as the seas became more free from corsairs, 
arose by degrees to be the capital and seat of govern- 
ment, and is called, in memory of its origin, 
Amaxichi (’A C P1&n » C 0 Uen <* the fort 
alone is properly called &Mto Maura, and the capital 
Amaseieki ; while the island at large retains its an- 
cient name of Leucadia. The ruins of the ancient 
town of Leucas are situated a mile and % half to 
the SE. of Amaxfchi. The site is called Xaligoni, 
and consists of irregular heights forming the last 
falls of the central ridge of the island, at the foot of 
which is a narrow plain between the he>»hUand the 
lagoon. (Plan, D.) The ancient inckamt j» almost en- 
tirely traceable, as well round the brow of the height 
on the northern, w estero, and southern sides, as from 
cither end of the height acmes the plain to the 
lagoon, and along its shore. This, as Leake ob- 
serves, illustrates Livy, who remarks (xxxiii. 17) 
that the lower parts of Leucas were on a level close 
to the shore. The remains on the lower ground are 
of a more regular, and, therefore, more modem ma- 
sonry than on the heights above. The latter are 
piobahly the remains of Nericua, which continued 
to be the ancient acropolis, a bile the Corinthians 
gave the name of Leucas to the town which they 
erected on the shore below. This is, indeed, in oi 
position to Strabo, who not only asserts that tl 
name was changed by the Corinthian colony, but 
also that Leucas was built on a different site from 
that of Neritas. (x. p. 452). But, on the other 
hand, the town continued to be called Nericus even 
as late as the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. ill. 7): and 
numerous instances occur in history of different 
quarters of the same city being known by distinct 
names. Opposite to the middle of the ancient city 
are the remains of the bridge and causeway m hich 
here crossed the lagoon. (Plan, 1.) The bridge 
was rendered necessary by a channel, which per- 
vades the whole length of the lagoon, and admits 
a jwissage to boats drawing 5 or 6 feet of water, 
while the other parts of the lagoon are not more 
than 2 feet in depth. The great squared blocks 
whuh formed the ancient causeway are still seen 
above the shallow water in several places on either 
tide ot the deep channel, but particularly towards 
the Acamanian shore. The bndge seems to have 
been kept in repair at a late period of time, there 
hung a solid cubical fabric of masonry of more 
modem workmanship erected on the causeway on 
the western bank of tke channel. Leake, from whom 
this description is taken, argues that Strabo could 
n ®y®5 J® 7 ® visited Leucadia, because he states that 
this isthmus, the ancient canal, the Roman bridge, and 
the city of Lencas were all in the same place ; whereas 
the isthmus and the canal, according to Leake, were 
near the modem fort Santo Maura, at the distance 
north of the city of Leucas. But K. 0. 
MtUler, who is followed by Bowen and others, believe 
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that the isthmus and canal wen 6 Kjtfc south of 
the city of Leucas, that is, between I M AhmmAur 
(Plan* 2) on the island, and PaiuocagUa on the 
mainland (Plan. 3). The channel Is narrowest at 
this point, not being more than 100 yards screes; 
and it is probable that the old capital would hare 
been built close to the isthmus Connecting the 
peninsula wMh the mainland, has been eon* 
jectured thav the lens spit of sand, on which the 
fort Santa Maura hag been built* probdfiy did not 
exist in antiquity, and may have here thrown up 
at first by an earthquake. 

Between the fort Santa Maura and the modem 
town Amaxichi, the Angto-lonian government h are 
constructed a canal, Wtt % a towing-path, fbr beets 
drawing not more than 4 or 5 feet of water. (Plan, 
4.) A ship-canal, 16 feet deep, has also been com- 
menced across the whole length of the lagoon from 
Fort' Santa Maura to FortAkzandtr. This week, 
if it is ever brought to a conclusion, wiU open a 
sheltered passage for large vessels along the Acar- 
nanian coast, and will increase and facilitate the 
commerce of the island. (Bowen, p. 78.) 



PIAH. 

A. Spit of tend, which Leake suppose* to be the Isthmus. 
II Fort Santa Maura. 

V. Amaxukt 

D. C»t> of Lcuras. „ ... 

K. Site of isthmus, according to K. O. Muller. 

1 . Remains of Roman bridge. 

2. Fort Alexander. 

3. PaleocagUa. 

4. New canal. 

5. Turkish aqueduct and bridge. 

Of the history of the city of Lrncas we have a 
few details. It sent three ships to the battle of 
Salamis (Herod, viii. 45); and as a colony of Corinth, 
it Bided with the Lacedaemonians in the Peloponne- 
sian War, and was hence exposed to the hostility of 
Athens. (Thuc. Hi. 7.) In the Macedonian period 
Lencas was the chief town of Acamania, and the 
place in which the meetings of the Acamanian con- 
federacy were held. In the war between Philip 
and the Romans, it sided with the Macedonian 
monarch, and was taken by the Romans after a 
gallant defence, u.c. 197. (Liv. xxxiii. 17.) After 
the conquest of Pereeus, Leucas was separated by 
the Remans from the Acamanian confederacy. 




no LETOA& 

(Lit. sit. 31.) It continued to be a piece of im- 
portance down to a late period, as appears from the 
met that the bishop of Leucas was one of the Fathom 
of the Ctantail of Nice in a. d. 2(25. The 'ooftsti- 
tution of Lencaa, like that of other Dorian towns, 
was originally aristocmUcal The large estates 
wens in the possession of the nobles, who were not 
allowed to alienate them; but when this law was 
abolished, a certain amount of property was no 
longer required for the holding of public offices, by 
which the government became democratic. (Aristot 
Pol ii. 4. § 4/ 


Besides Leucas we have mention of two other 
jdaottin the island, P HAXA (*opd, Scylax, p. 13), 
and HKlloxkxum (* Thuo. iii. 94). 
The latter name is preserved in that of a harbour in 
the southern part of the island. Pberae was also 
in the same direction, as it is described by Scylax 
aa opposite to Ithaca. It is perhaps represented by 
some Hellenic remains, which stand at the head of 
the bay called BaaiHkS. 

The celebrated promontory Leucatas (Arwccto-os, 
Scylax, p. IS; Strab. x. pp. 452, 456, 461), also 
called Leugatks or Lbucate (Plin. iv. 1. s. 2; 
Virg, Aen. iii. 274, viii. 676; Claud. Bell. Get 
185; Liv. xxvi. 26), forming the south-western 
extremity of the island, is a broken white cliff, 
rising on the western bide perpendicularly from the 
aea to the height of at least 2000 feet, and sloping 
precipitously into it on the other. On its summit 
stood the temple of Apollo, hence sumamed Leu- 
catas (Strab. x. p. 452), and Leucadins (Ov. Triet 
iii I. 42, v. 2. 76; Propert. iii. 11. 69). This 
cape was dreaded* by mariners; hence the words of 
Virgil (Aen. fit 274): — 

u Mox et Lencatae nimbosa cacumina mentis, 

Et fonnidatus nautu apeiitur Apollo." 


It still retains among the Greek mariners of the 
present day the evil fame which it bore of old in 
consequence of the dark water, the strong currents, 
and die fierce gales which they there encounter. 
Of the temple of Apollo nothing but the sub- 
structions now exist. At the annual festival of 
tlie god here celebrated it was the custom to throw 
a criminal from the cape into the sea ; to break his 
fall, birds of all kinds were attached to him, and if 
he reached the sea uninjured, boats were ready to 
pick him up. (Strab. x. p. 452; Ov.Her xv. 165, 
eeq., Triat. v. 2. 76; Cic. Tuac. iv. 18.) This 
appears to have been an expiatory ute, and is sup- 
posed by most modern scholars to have given rise to 
the well-known story of Sappho’s leap from this 
rock in order to seek relief from the pangs of love. 
[See Piet o/Biogr . Vol. III. p. 708.] Col Mure, 
however, is disposed to consider Sapphos leap as an J 
historical fact. {History of the Literature of\ 
Greece , vol. iii p. 285.) Many oilier persons are 
reported to have followed Sappho’s example, among 
whom the most celebrated was Artemisia of Hali- 
carnassus, the ally of Xerkes, in his invasion of 
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LEUCI MONTES. 

Greece. (Ttofe®. Heph. ap. Phot Cod. 190. pu 153 
a., ed. Bekker.) 

(Leake, North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 10, seq. ; Bowen, 
Handbook for Tnmllers in Greece, p. 75, seq.) 
LEUCA'SIA. [Messenia.] 

LEUCA'SIUM. [Abcadia, p. 198, No. 15.] 
LEUCATA, a part of the coast of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis: “ultra (lacnm Rubresum) est Leucata, 
littoris numen, et Salsulae Fons” (Mela, ii. 5). Mela 
seems to mean that there is a place Leucata, and 
that part of the coast is also called Leucata. This 
coast, according to D’Anville, is that part south of 
Narbonne, which lies between the E'Umg da Sfyeon 
and Salaea. He conjectures, as De Valois had done* 
that the name may be Greek. He quotes Roger de 
Hoveden, who speaks of this coast under the name 
Leucate : M quondam aruiuun pretensam in mars, 
quae dsoitur caput Leucate." The common name of 
this head is now Cop da la Franqvi, which is the 
name of a small fiat island, situated in the recess of 
the coast to the north of the cape. (D’Anville, Notice, 
frc., Leucata ) [G. L.] 

LEUCA'l'AS PROM. [Lruoas.] 

LEUCE. 1. An island lying off Oydonia, in Crete 
(Plin. iv. 1 2), which Mr. Pashley ( Trap. vol. i. p. 51 ) 
taxes for the rock on which the fortress of Sudha is 
built. (Comp. Hock, Kreta, vol. i. pp. 384, 438.) 

2. Au island which Pliny (iv. 12) couples with 
Onisia, as lying off the promontory of Itanuin. 
These small islands are now represented by the rocks 
of the Grandee. [E. B. J.] 

LEUCE ACTE (Aetw^ htnii), a port on the 
coast of Thrace, between Paclye and Teiristasis, 
which is mentioned only by Scylax of Carvunda 
(p. 28). [L. &] 

LEUCE PR. (Afuirij d**Hj), a promontory of 
Makmarica, in N. Africa, W. of the promontory 
Hermaeuin. On the white cliff from which its 
name was obtained there stood a temple of Apollo, 
with an oracle. Its position is uncertain; but most 
probably it is the long wedge-ehaped headlimd, 
which terminates the lunge of hills (Aspis) forming 
the Catabathmos Minor, aid which is now called 
Raa-aLKsmaXe. (Strab. xvii. p. 799; SeyL p. 44, 
Hudson ; PteL iv. 5. § 8; Stadiaem, Mar. May. 
p. 437.) [P. S.] 

LEUCI (AswtoO. a Gallic people (Strab. p. 193; 
PtoL ii 9. | 13; Case. B. O. L 40), between the 
Mediomatri J on the north and the Lingones on the 
south. They octupied the valley of the Upper 
Mosel Oue of then < hief towns was Tullum {Tout). 
Their torritoi y corresponded with the dioee>e of Tout, 
in which were computed the dioecnes of Nancy and 
Saint-B%6 until 1774, when these two diomes were 
detached from that of Tout. (Wulckenaer, Geog. <fc. 
voL L p. &31.) The Leuci are only mentioned orne 
in Caesar, and with the Sequani and Lingones; they 
were to supply Caesar with corn. Pliny (iv. 17) 
gives the Leuci the title of Liberi. Lucan celebrates 
them in his poem (i. 424) as skilled in throwing 
the spear ; — 

“ Optimos excusso Leucus Rhem usque lacerto." 

Tacitus ( Hist . i. 64) mentions “Leucorum ci vitas," 
which is Tullum. [G. L.1 

LKUCIANA. [Lumtahia.] 

LEUCI MONTES or ALBI MONTES (r* Aew- 
jcd dpi;, Strab. x. p. 479 ; Ptol. UL 17. $ 9), the 
snow-clad summits winch form the W. part of the 
mountain range of Crete. Strabo (/. c.) asserts that 
the highest points are not inferior in elevation to 
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T&ygetai, and Uutt the extent of the tinge is 300 
stadia. (Comp. Theophrasi. H. P. iil. 11, iv. 1 ; 
Plin. xvL 33 ; CaUStn. Hymn. JXan. *40.) The bold 
and beautiful outline of the w White Mountains • U 
still called by its ancient title in modern Greek, ri 
Atnrpa flout'd, or, from the inhabitants, ra l&patcuu'h 
flawd. Orate is the only part of Greece in which 
the word dpi? is still in common use, denoting the 
loftier parts of any high mountains. Trees grow on 
all these rooky mountains, except on quite the extreme 
summits, lire commonest tree is the prinos or 
ilex, (Pashley, Trav. vol. L p. 31, vol !L p. 190 : 
HiJck, Kreta, voL L p. 19.) [£. B. J.] 

EEUOIMNA. [Coboyua, pp. 669, 670.] 
LfiUCOLLA (A«6«toAAa), a promontory on the 
south-east of Pamphylia, near the Cilioian fron- 
tier. (PUn. v. 96 ; Liv. xxvil 23 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 
16.) In the Stadiasmus Maris Magui (}} 190, 
191) it is called Leuootheiuin (AtuicdOstoy), Mela 
erroneously places it at the extremity of the gulf of 
Pamphylia, for it is situated in the middle of it ; its 
modem name is Karabumu. (Leake, Asia Minor , 
p. 196.) (L. S.] 

LEUCOLLA (Ac&coXAa, Strab. xiv. p. 682), 
a harbour of Cyprus, N. of Cape P^liuui. It is 
referred to in Athenaeus (y. p. 209/wlHfc instead 
of Kuas y Kfarpos should be read), and is identified 
%ith Porta Armidb o Lucoh, S. of Famagusta. 
(Engel, Kypros , vol. i. p. 97.) [E. B, J.] 

LEUCO'NIUM (Ac i/mfaop). 1 . A place mentioned 
in the Antouine Itinerary (p. 260) in the south of 
l’annonia, on the road from Aemona to Sirmium, 
82 lioinan miles to the north-west of the latter town. 
Its Bite is pointed out in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Rosboistje. 

2. A town of Ionia, of uncertain site, where 
a battle was fought by the Athenians in n.c. 413. 
(Tliucyd. viiL 24.) From this passage it seems 
clear that the place cannot lie looked for on the 
mainland of Asia Minor, but that it must have 
been situated near Phanae, in the island of Chios, 
where a place of the name of Leuconia is said 
to exist to this day. Polyaenus (viii. 66) mentions 
a place, Leuconia, about the possession of which 
the Chians were involved in a war with Erythrae ; 
and this Leuconia, which, according to Plutarch 
(de Virt . Mui vii. p. 7, <*d. Keiske), was a colony 
ot Chios, was probably situated on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and may possibly be identical with Leucae 
on the llennaean gull. [Comp. Lkucab.] [L.S.| 
LEUCOPETUA (AsuKowirpa), a promontory ot 
liruttium, remarkable as the extreme SW. point of 
Italy, lookiug towards tlie Sicilian sea and the K. 
oiast of Sicily. It was in consequence generally 
regarded as the termination of the chain of tiie 
Apennines. Pliny tells us it was 12 miles from IJlie- 
gmin, and this circumstaiico ideally identifies it 
witli the modern Capo dell ’ Armi, where the moun- 
tain mass of the southern Apennines in fact descends 
to the sea. The whiteness of the rocks composing 
this headland, which gave origin to the ancient 
name, is noticed also by modern travellers. (Strab. 
m. p 259 j Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Ptol. iil 1. § 9; 
Swinburne, Travels , vol. i. p. 355.) It is evidently 
the same ^promontory which is called by Thucydides 
TUrpa rijs Pi?yli?s, and was the last point in Italy 
where Demosthenes and Euryrnedon touched with 
t})®. Athenian armauieut before they crosseil over to 
Sicily. (Thuc. vii. 35.) It was here also that Cicero 
touched on his voyage from Sicily, when, after the 
death of Caesar, u. c. 44. ho was preparing to re- 
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pair into Greece, and where he was visited by Soane 
friends from Rhegium, who brought news from 
Borne that induced him to alter his plans* (Cio. 
Phil i. 8, ad AtL xvL 7.) In the former penny 
he terms it “promontomun agri Rhegini:" die 
“Leucopetra Tarentinorum " mentioned by him 
(od AtL xvL 6), if it be not a false rending, must 
refer to quite a dif^rsn^plaoe, probably the head- 
land of Lfeuca, more catofcotfy called the Iapyjrian 
promontory. [Lbuca*] [E, H. B.J 

LEUCOPHKYS (Acv* typvs), a town in Cana, 
apparently in the plain of the Maeander, on the 
borders of a lake, whose water was hot and in con- 
stant commotion. (Xeuoph. Hell. Iv. 8. $ 17, til 2. 
1 19.) From the lattft of the passages hen re- 
ferred to, we learn that the town possessed a veay 
revered sanctuary of Artemis; hence sunuuned Ar- 
temis Leucophryene or Leucophryne. (Faue. i 26. 
I 4; Strab. xiv. p. 647; Tac. Aim. iil. 62.) The 
poet Nieander spoke of Leuoophrys as a place dis- 
tinguished for its fine ream. (Athen. xv. p.383.) 

Bsapecting Leucophrym, the ancient name of Te- 
nedos, see Tknxdos. [L &] 

LEUCO'SIA (Aevxwirfa), a small island off the 
coast of Lucania, separated only by a narrow chan- 
nel from the headland which forms the southern 
boundary of the gulf of Paestum. This h— 
is called by Lycophron ducrij *Ewi risss, u the pro- 
montory of Neptune," and his commentators tekTns 
that it was commonly known as Posidium Promon- 
torium (rb noamMfioy} (Lycophr. Alex. 722; and 
Tzetz. ad be.) But no such name is found in the 
geographers, and it seems probable that the promon- 
tory itself, as well as the little island off it, was 
known by the name of Leucosis. The former is 
still called Punta della JAcosa ; the islet, which is a 
mere reck, is known as Isolu Piano. It is generally 
said to have derived its ancient name from one of the 
Sirens, who was supposed to have been buried there 
(Lycophr. I c . ; Strab. I c . ; Plin. iii. 7. s. 13); 
but Dionysius (who writes the name Leucasia) as- 
serts that it was named after a female cousin of 
Aeneas, and the Bame account is adopted by Soltnus. 
(Dionys. i. 53; Solin. 2. § 13.) We learn from 
Syminachus (Kpp. v. 13, vi. 25) that the opposite 
promontory was selected by wealthy Romans as a 
site for their villas; and the remains of ancient 
buildings, which have been discovered on the little 
island itself, prove that the latter was also re- 
sorted to for similar purposes. (Romanclli, vol. i. 
p 345.) [K. H. B.] 

LEUCO'SIA (Aewcwjia, Aewtowrta), a city of 
Cyprus, which is mentioned only by Hierocles and 
the ecclesiastical historian foremen (V/. K. i. 3, 10). 
The name is preserved in the mm! era Le/kosia or 
Nikosidy the capital of the island. (Engel, Ktgnvs, 
vol i. p. 150; Muriti, Viaygi, vol. i. p. 39; Pococke, 
Tran, in the East , vol. ii. pt. 1 . p. 221.) [E. B. J.] 
LKUCOhYRl (Aeuirdov, oi), the ancient name of 
the Syrians inhabiting Cappadocia, by which they 
w f cre distinguished (rum the more southern Syrians, 
who were of a durker complexion, (llerod. i. 72, 
vii. 72; Strab. x\i. p. 737; Plin. H. A r . vi. 3; 
Eustatli. ad Dionys. 772, 970.) They also spread 
over the western parts of Funtus, between the rivers 
Iris and Ualys. In the time of Xenophon (ylnab. 6. 
§ 8, Ac.) they were united with Paphlagonia, and 
governed by a Paplilagouian prince, who is said to 
have hod an army of 120,000 men, mostly horse- 
men. This name was often used by the Greeks, even 
at the time when it had become customary to desig- 
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sate all the inhabitants of the country by their na- 
tive, or rather Persian name, Cappadoees ; but it 
was applied more particularly to the inhabitants of 
the coast district on the Euxine, between the riven 
Halys and Iris. (Herat. Praam. 194, 200, 350; 
Mardau* HeneL p. 72.} Ptolemy (v. 6 . § 2 ) also 
applies the name exclusively to the inhabitants about 
the Iris, and treats of their country ae a part of the 
prorimri of Cappadocia. TheLeuooeyri were regarded 
ae colonists, who hid been planted there during the 
early conquests of the Assyrians, and wen succes- 
sively suqject to Lydia, Pereia, and Macedonia ; 
hot after the time of Alexander their name is 
scarcely mentioned, the people having become entirely 
amalgamated with the nations among which they 
Uro d. [L.S.] 

LEUOOTHEBS FANUM (AumMst 7«p<U), a 
temple and oracle in the district of the Moechi in 
Colchis. Its legendary founder wee Phryxus ; the 
temple was plundered by Pharnaces and then by 
Mithridates. (Strab. ad. p. 498.) The site has been 
placed near Surm, on the frontiers of Imiretia and 
KarUMa, when two large “tumuli’* are now 
frond. (Dubois de Montpereux, Voyage Autour du 
Cauoate, voLil p. 349, comp. p. 17, vol. iii. p. 
171.) [E.B.J.1 

LEUCOTHEIUM. [Leucolla.] 

LEUCTRA (ri Atuierpa). 1. A village of 
Boeotia, situated on the road from Thespiae to 
Plataea (Strab. ix. p. 414), and in the territory of 
the former city. (Xen. HelL vi. 4. § 4). Its name 
only oocura in history on account of the celebrated 
battle fought in its neighbourhood between the 
Spartans and Thebans, b.c. 871, by which the 
supremacy of Sparta was for ever overthrown. In 
the plain of Leuctra, was the tomb of the two 
daugnters of Scedasus, a Leuctrian, who had been 
violated by two Spartans, and had afterwards slain 
themselves; this tomb was crowned with wreaths 
by Epaminondas before the battle, since an oracle 
had predicted that the Spartans would be defeated 
at this spot (Xen. HelL vi. 4. § 7 ; Dio d. xv. 54 ; 
Pans. £x. 13. | 8; Piut. Pelop. cc. 20 , 21 ). The 
city of Lenctnk, is sometimes supposed to be repre- 
sented by the extensive ruins at Lefka (Acihra), 
which arc situated immediately below the modern 
village of Rimdkastro. But these ruins are clearly 
those cf Thespiae, as appears from the inscriptions 
found there, as well aa from their importance; fur 
Leuctra was never anything more than a village in 
the territory of Thespiae, and liad apparently 
ceased to exist in the time of Strabo, who calls it 
simply a rdros (x. p. 414). The real site of 
Leuctra, “is very clearly marked by a tumulus and 
some artificial ground on the summit of the ridge 
which borders t he southern aide of the valley of 
Thespiae. The buttle of Leuctra was fought pro- 
bably in the valley on the northern side of the 
tumulus, about midway between Thespiae, and the 
western extremity of the plain of Plataea. Cleom- 
brotos, in order to avoid the Boeotians, who were 
expecting him by the direct route from Fhocis, 
inarched by Thisbe and the valleys on the southern 
aide of Mount Helicon; and having thus made his 
appearance suddenly at Creuais, the port of Thespiae, 
captured that fortress. From thence, he moved 
upon Leuctra, when he intrenched himself on a 
rising ground; after which the Thebans encamped 
on an oppooto hill, at no great distance. The 
position cf the Utter, therefore, seems to lisve been 
on the eastern prolongation of the height of Band- 


kastro * (Leake.) The tumulus is probably the 
place of sepulture of the 1000 Lacedaemonians who 
foil in the tattle. For a full account of this 
celebrated oonleet, see Grote, Hist qf Greece, to), x. 
p. 239, aeq. In ancient times, the neighbourhood 
of Lenctra appears to have been veil wooded, as we 
may infer from the epithet of “shady * bestowed 
upon it by the oraole of Delphi (Affttrpa wind# rra, 
Pans. ix. 14. g 3); |rat at present there is scarcely 
a shrub or a tree to be seen in the surrounding 
country. (Leake, North. Greece, vol. Up* 480, seq. 

2. Or Lbdctrum (to Acvxrpo, Pans.; rb Aewc- 
rpor, Strab., Pint., Ptol.), a town of Laconia, 
situated on the eastern Bide of the MeeseaUn gulf, 
20 stadia north of Pephnos, and 80 stadia south of 
Caidamyle. Strabo speaks of Leuctram as near 
the minor Pamisus, but this river flows into the sea 
at Pephnos, about three miles south of Leuctram 
[Pephnus]. The rains of Leuctrum are still 
called Lqftro. Le net rum wes said to have been 
founded by Pelqps, and was claimed ivy the Messe- 
niaus as originally one of their towns. It was 
awarded to the Utter people by Philip in B.G. 338, 
but in the time of the Boman empire it was one of 
the Eleuthero-LaoonUn places. (Strab. viii. pp. 
360, 361; Paus. iii. 21. § 7, iii. 28. § 4, seq.; 
Plut. Pelop. 20; Plin.iv.5. s. 8 ; Ptol iii. 16, $9.) 
Pausanms saw in Leuctra a temple and statue of 
Athena on the Acropolis, a temple and statue of 
Cassandra (there called Alexandre), a marble statue 
of Asclepius, another of Ino, and wooden figures 
of Apollo Canicius. (Paus. iii. 36. $ 4, Mq). 
(Leake, Marta , vol. I p. 331, Pelopomtetiaca, 
p. 179 ; Boblaye, JUcherekez, grc. p. 93; Curtins 
Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 285.) 

3. Or Leuctrum (t* Acm icrpa, Thoc. Xen.; rb 
Atutcrpov, Paus.), a fortress of the district Aegytle, 
on the con tinea of Arcadia and Laconia, described by 
Thucydides (v. 54) ss on the oonfines of Laconia 

, towards Mt. Lycaeus, and by Xenophon ( Hell . vi. 5 . 

g 24). It was originally an Arcadian town, but 
' was included in the temtoiy of Laconic. (Thoc. 
L c.) It commanded one of the passes leading into 
Laconia, by which a portion «f the Theban army 
penetrated into the count 17 on their first invasion 
under Eptuninondas. (Xen. Le.) It was detached 
from Sparta by Epamioondas, and added to the 
territory of Megalopolis. (Paus. viii. 27. f 4 .) 
It appears to liave stood on the direct road from 
Sparta to Megalopolis, other at or near Leonddri, 
in which position it was originally placed by Leake; 
and tliis seems more probable than the site sub- 
sequently assigned to it by the same writer, who 
supposes that both I*uctre and ‘ Males were on the 
route from Megalopolis to Csmasium. [Maijca.] 
(Leake, Marta, vol. ii. p. 322, Ptloponnenaca, 
p. 248; Curtins, Pelopormaoi , vol l p. 336.) 
I.EUCTKUM [Leuctra.] 

LEUCUS [Pydua.] 

LEVI. [PALAESTIltA.] 

LEUNI (Acvm), a tribe of the Vindelici, which 
Ptolemy (ii. 13. § 1) places between tbe KunUatee 
and Consuantas. The form of the name has been 
the subject of discussion; Mannert main taini n g that 
it ought to be written AaSrot, and that itU the 
general name of several tribes in those parts, such 
as tbe BevAovrei and ’AA « woL But notJiing cer- 
tain can be said about tlie matter ; and all we know 
is, that the Lenni must have dwelt at the foot of 
the Alps of Salzburg, in the sooth -eastern part of 
Bavaria, [L.S.] 
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LEVO'NI ( A«wiw)» K tribe mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. § 35) u dwelling in the oentral parts of 
the isl and of Scandia. No farther particulars are 
known about them. (Oomp. Zones, die Dentschm, 
p, 158 .) [L, S.] 

LEUPHANA (AemM>«)i » town mentioned by 
Ptolemy (ii. 1 1. § 27) in the north of Germany, on 
the west of the Mb * ; it probably occupied the site 
of the modem Aft t e fo wy. (Wilhelm, Germanim, 
p, 161.) [L.S.] 

LEUTEBNIA or LEUTAENIA. [LkuCa.] 
LEUTUOANUM, a place in Pannonia Superior, 
12 Roman miles east of Muna, cm the road from 
Aquileia to Sinmum (It Hiervs. p. 561) ; hence it 
Beems to be identical with the place called Ad La- 
bores in the Peuting. Table. [L. S.] 

LEXCmi (Aqt&ioi, Strab. p. 189 ; An^ob€u>i, 

ptol. ii. 6. $ *)» * Celtic people, on the coast of 
Gallia, immediately west of the mouth of the Seine. 
When the Veneti and their neighbours were pre- 
paring for Caesar's attack (b. c. 56), they applied 
for aid to the Osismi, Lexovii, Nannetes, and others. 
(2?. G. iii. 9, 11.) Caesar sent Sabinus against the 
Unelli, Curiosolites, and Lexovii. to prevent their 
joining the Veneti. A few days Sabinus 

reached the country of the Unelli, the Aulerci Eu- 
bumvices and the Lexovii murdered their council or 
senate, as Caesar calls it, because they were against 
tire waf ; and they joined Viridovix, the chief of the 
Unelli. The Gallic confederates were defeated by 
Sabinus, and compelled to surrender. (£. G. iii. 17 
— 19.) The Lexovii took part in the great rising 
of the Galli against Caesar (b* c. 52) ; but their 
force was only 3000 men. (JR. G. vii. 75.) Waleko- 
naer supposes that the territory of the Lexovii of 
Caesar and Ptolemy comprised both the territories 
of lAsienoo and Bayeux, though there was a people 
in Bayenx named Baiocasses ; and he further supposes 
that these Baiocasses and the Viducasses were de- 
pendent on the Ijexovii, and within their territorial 
limits. [Baiocamkb.] The capital of the Lexovii, 
or Civitas Lexoviorum, as it is called in the Notit. 
Provinc., is Listens, in the French department of 
Cafaadat. [Noviosuoua.] The country of the 
Lexovii was one of the parts of Gallia from which 
the passage to Britain was made. [G. L.] 

L1BA (A(id), a small place in Mesopotamia, 
mentioned by Polybius (v. 51) on the ma:ch of 
Antiochus. It was probably situated on the read 
between Nisibis and the Tigris. [V.] 

LIBA'NUS MONS (Affaw 6pos ), in Hebrew 

Lebanon (jfaS^), a celebrated mountain range of 
Syria, or, as St. Jerome truly terms it, 44 mons Plioe- 
mces altissimus.” (Onomast. «. r.) Its name is 

derived from the foot 14 to he white;” as St 
Jerome also remarks, 44 Libanus AfvKcurpjs, id est, 
1 candor* interpretatur ** (Adv. Joriniansm, tom. iv. 
col. 172): and white it is, 44 both in summer and 
winter; in the former season on account of the natural 


colour of the barren rock, and in the latter by reason 
of the snow,** which indeed 44 remains in some places, 
near the summit, throughout the year.* 1 (Irby and 
Mangles, Oct 80 and Nov. 1.) Allusion is made 
to its snows in Jer. xviii. 14; and it is described by 
Tacitus as 44 1 antes inter ardores opacum fid unique 
nivibue." ( Hist v. 6.) Lebanon is much celebrated 
both in sacred and classical writers, and, In parti- 
cular, much of the sublime imagery of the prophets 
of the Old Testament is borrowed from this moun- 
tain (e.g. pnl xxix. 5, 6, civ. 16—18; Cant iv. 
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8, % 11, 15, v. 15; Isa. ii. 13; Hos. xiv. 5— 7; Zech. 
xi. 1 , 2). It is, however, chiefly celebrated in sacred 
history for its forests of cedar and fir, from which 
the temple of Solomon was constructed and adMnffi, 
(1 Kings, 2 Ckron. ii.) U la dear I me the 
sacred history that Mount Lebanon was, in Sokxnen*s 
time, subject to tbe kltai of Tyre; hat at a later 
period Wf find the kina if Am Syria felling its timber 
for his taifitary engiies (Isa. xiv. 3, xxxviL 24; 
Keek, xxxi. 16); and Diodorus Statius Delates that 
Antigonus, having collected from all quarters hewers 
of wood, and sawyers, and shipbuilders, brought 
down timber from Libanus to the sea, to b uild him- 
self a navy. Some idea of tbe extent of its pfoe 
forests may be formed from the fact recoded by this 
historian, that 8000 men /were employed in idling 
and sawing it, and 1000 beasts in transporting H to 
its, destination. He correctly describes the mountain 
as extending along the coast of Tripoli and Byblius, 
as far as Sidon, abounding in cedars, and fin, and 
cypresses, of marvellous rise and beauty (xix. 58); 
and it is singular that the other classical geogra- 
phers were wholly mistaken as to the course of this 
remarkable mountain chain, both Ptolemy (v, 16) 
and Strabo (xvi. p. 755) representing the two almost 
parallel ranges of Libanus and Antilibanus as com- 
mencing near the sea and running from west to east, 
in the direction of Damascus, — Libanus on the north 
and Antilibanus on the south; and it w remarkable 
that the Septuagint translators, apparently under 
the same erroneous Idea, frequently translate the 
Hebrew Word Lebanon by *Arrt\l6ayos (e. g. Dent. 
i. 7, iii. 25, xi.24; Josh. L4, ix. 1). Their relative 
position is correctly stated by Eusebius and St. 
Jerome (a. v. Antilibanus), who place Antiiibanua 
to the east of Libanus and in the vicinity of Da- 
mascus: [Anti nil anus.] 

Lebanon itself may be said to commence on the 
north of the river Leontes (eCKdiindyeh), between 
Tyre and Sidon; it follows the course of the coast of 
the Mediterranean towards the noitli, which in some 
places washes its base, and in others is separated 
from it by a plain varying in extent: the mountain 
attains its highest elevation (nearly 12,000 feet) 
about half way between Beirut and Tripoli. It is 
now called by various name*, after the tribes by 
whom it is peopled,— the southern part being in- 
habited by toe Metowili; to the north of whom, as 
for ns the road from Brfritt to Damascus, are the 
Druses; the Muronitcs occupying the northern parte, 
and in particular the district called Kesrauxtn. 
(Robinson, BibL lies. vol. iii. p.459; Burckhardt, 
Syria, pp. 182—209 ) It still answers, in part at 
least, to the description of St. Jerome, being 44 fer- 
tilissimus et virens," though it can ha no longer said 
4 * dciwissiniis urborum romis protegitur” (Comment. 
to free, c. xiv.): and ugain, — “ Nihil Libano in terra 
repromissionib ex<elsiua est, nec netnorosius atque 
condensim .** ( Comment, in Zacharian, c. xi.) It is 
now chiefly fruitful in vines and mulberry trees; the 
former celebrated from of old (JIos. xiv. 7), the 
latter introduced with the cultivation of the silk- 
worm in comparatively modern times. Its extensive 
pine forests have entirely disappeared, or are now 
represented by small clusters ot firs of no imposing 
growth, scattered over the mountain in those parte 
where the soft sandstone (here of a reddish hue) 
comes out from between tbe Jura limestone, which 
is the prevailing formation of the mountain. The 
cedara so renowned in ancient times, and known to 
be the patriarchs of all of their species now existing, 
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are found principally towards the north of the range 
(Robinson, BibL Rea, vol. iii. pp. 440, 441), parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of a Maronito village named 
Ehdm , doubtless identical with the “ Eden n of 
Esekiel (xxxi. 16), in the neighbourhood of which 
the finest specimens of the cedars were even then 
found. They had almost become extinct, — only 
eight ancient trees can now be numbered, — when, a 
few years ago, the monks of a neighbouring convent 
went to the pains of planting some five hundred 
trees, which are now carefully preserved, and will 
perpetuate the tradition of the u cedars of Lebanon 9 
to succeeding generations. The fact remarked by 
St. Jerome, of the proper name of the mountain 
being synonymous with frankincense, both in Greek 
and Hebrew, has given rise to the idea that the 
mountain prodneed this odoriferous shrub, of which, 
however, there is no proof. (Reland. Paloestina, 
p. 31&) [G. W.] 

LIBARNA (Aifttpra), a city of Liguria, which 
is mentioned by Pliny among the “ nobilia oppida ” 
that adorned the interior of that province, as well ns 
by Ptolemy and the Itineraries, in which its name 
appears as u Libamum ” or u Libarium.” (Plin. iii. 
5. a. 7 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 45 ; Itin. Ant. p. 294; Tab. 
Petit.') These place it on the road from Genua to 
Dertona, but the distances given are certainly cor- 
rupt, and therefore afford no clue to the position of 
the town. This has, however, been of late years 
established beyond doubt by the discovery of its 
remains on the left bank of the Scrioia , between 
Arquata and SerravaUe. The traces still visible of 
its ancient thee^rc, forum, and aqueducts, confirm 
Pliny’s statement of its flourishing condition ; which 
is further attested by several inscriptions, from one of 
which it would appear to have enjoyed colonihirauk. 
(S. Quintino, Antica Column di Libarna, in the 
Menu ddV Accadem. di Torino , vol. xxix. p. 143; 
Aktini, Lapidi Ticineai, pp. 139.) [E. H. B.] 
LIBETHRA, L1BETHKUM (A iSiiBpa i Etk. 
AifyOptet), a town of Macedonia in the neighbour- 
hood of Dium. It is mentioned by Livy (xliv. 5), 
who, after describing the perilous march of the 
Roman army under Q. Morcius through a pass in 
the chain of Olympus, — C ai.lipeuck (the lower 
part of the ravine of Platamdna ), — says, that after 
four days of extreme labour, they reached the plain 
between Libethrum and Heracleia. Pausanias 
(ix. 30. § 9) reports a tradition that the town was 
once destroyed. u Libethra he says, “ was situated 
on Mount Olympus, on the side of Macedonia. At no 
great distance from it stood the tomb of Orpheus, 
respecting which an oracle had declared that when 
the son beheld the bones of the poet the city should 
bo destroyed bij| boar ((/wo <r (/or). The inhabitants 
of Libethra ridiculed the tiling as impossible; but 
the 4 column of Orpheus’s monument having been 
accidentally broken, a gap was made by which light 
broke in upon the tomb, when the same night the 
torrent named Scs, being prodigiously swollen, rushed 
down with violence from Mt. Olympus upon Li- 
bethra, overthrowing the walls and all the public 
and private buildings, and destroying every living 
creature in its furious course. After this calamity 
the remains of Orpheus were removed to Dium, 
20 stadia distant from their city towards Olym- 
pus, where they erected a monument to him, con- 
sisting of an urn of stone upon a column.” In the 
time of Alexander the Great there was a statue of 
Orpheus made of cypress, at Libethra. (Plui 
Alex. 14.) 
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The only two torrents wliich could have effected 
such havoc as that described by Pausauins are the 
rivers of Platarmma and IMokhoro. As the funner 
was near Heracleia, it may be concluded that the 
Sus, was the same river as the Enipeus, and that 
Libethra was situated not far from its junction with 
the sea, as the upper parts of the slope towards 
Litokhoro , are secured from the ravages of the 
torrent by their elevation above its bank. 

It might be supposed, from the resemblance, that 
the modern MalathHa [Dium] is a corruption of 
the ancient Libethra : the similarity is to be at- 
tributed, perhaps, to the two names having a common 
origin in some word of the ancient language of 
Macedonia. (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol iii 
pp. 413, 422.) 

Strabo (ix. p. 409, x. p. 471) alludes to this 
place when speaking of Helicon, and remarks that 
several places around that mountain, attested the 
former existence of the Pierian Thracians in the 
Boeotian districts. Along with the worship of the 
Mu?es the names of mountains, caves, and springs, 
were transferred from Alt. Olympus to Helicon; 
hence they were sumamed Libethrides as well as 
Pierides (“ Nymphae, noster amor, Libethrides,” 
Virg. Eel. vii. 21). [E. B. J.] 

LIBE'THKIAS, LIBE'THRIUS. [Helicon.] 
LI'BJA. [Autkioonbs.] 

L1B1CI1 or L1B1CI (Artfaei, Pol.; AiSiKoi, 
Ptol.), a tribe of Cisalpine Gauls, who inhabited the 
part of Gallia Tnuispudana about the river Sesia 
and the neighbourhood of Vercellae. They are 
| first mentioned by PolybiuB (ii. 17), who pltces 
them, together with the Lakyi (A dot), towards the 
sources of the Padus, and W. of the In.subros. This 
statement is sufficiently vague: a more precise cluo 
to their position is supplied by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
both of whom notice Vercellae as their chief city, to 
which the latter adds Laumellum also. (Plin. iii. 
17. a. 21; Ptol. iii. 1. §36.) Pliny expressly tells 
us that they were descended from the Sally es, a people 
of Ligurian race ; whence it would appear probable 
that the Libicii as well as the Laevi were Ligurian, 
and not Gaulish tribes [Lakvi], though settled on 
the N. side of the Padus. Livy also speaks, but in 
a passage of which the rending is very uncertain 
(v. 35), of the Salluvii (the same people with the 
Sallytvs) as crossing the Alps, und settling in Gaul 
near the Laf vi. [K. II. B.] 

LllUSO'SONA (cognomina Foroaugustana, Plin. 
iii. 3. s. 4 ; Iruscr. op. G ruter, p. 260. no. 3 ; Lihi- 
sona, Coins, up. Sestiui, p. 168 ; Libisosin, Itin. 
Ant . p. 446 ; AiGktwkci, Ptol. ii, 6. § 59; Lebi- 
nosa, Gong. Rav. iv. 44 : Le&iza), a city of the 
Oretani, in Hit>pania Tarraconcnsis, 14 M. P. NE. 
of the sources of the Anas, on the high-road from 
Laminium to Cacttaraugusta. It was au important 
place of trade, and, under the Romans, a colony, 
belonging to the win vent us of Cacsaraugusta (Plin. 
/. c. ; Ukcrt, vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 411, 412). [P. S.] 

L1BNATH (Affo'd, A ogl'd), generally mentioned 
in connection with Lachisb, from which it coaid not 
be far distant [Laciiish]. {Jonh. x. 29 — 32; 2 Kings, 
xix. 8.) It belonged to Judah {Josh. xv. 42), and 
is recognised by Eusebius as a village in tlio dis- 
trict of Eleutheropolia. ( Otwmwrt. a, v. AoSayd.) 
Dr. Robinson could not succeed in recovering any 
traces of its name or site (Bib. Rea. vol. ii. p* 
389). [G. W.] 

LPBNIUS, a river in Ireland, mentioned by Pto- 
lemy (ii. 2. § 4) as on the west coast, ■» the rivei 
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f frlla into SUgo Bay f Killala Bay t Slack Sod 
Say t Clew Bayf For the elements of uncertainty see 
Venwcnii, Rhobogdu, and Ibernia. [R. G. L.] 
LIBORA. [Akbuka.] 

LIBBIA or LIBIA, a river of Gallia Narbonensis, 
vhioh Pliny (Hi. 4) mentions after the- Arauria 
( TFerauU ), and hia description proceeds from west to 
east. It is said (Harduin’s Pliny) that all the MSS. 
have the reading u Libria.” Hardoin takes the Li- 
bria to be the Lcz, bat this is the Ledus. [Ledus.] 

It has been conjectured that the Libria is the Livron , 
though this river is west of the Arauris. [G. L.] 
L1BUI. [Libicl] 

LI BUM (AiSor), a town in Bithynia, distant ac- 
cording to the Itin. Anton. 23, and according to the 
ltin. llier. 20 miles N. of IQcaena. (Liban. Vit. suae, 
p. 24.) [L. S.] 

LIBUNCAE. [Gallabcia, p. 934, b.] 
L1BURNI (A&vpvol, Scyl p. 7 ; Strab. vi. p. 269, 
vii. p. SI 7 ; Appian, III 12 ; Steph. B.; Schol. ad 
Nicand. 607 : Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 12 ; Plin. iii. 
25; Flor. ii. 5), a people who occupied the N. part 
of lllyricum, or the district called Liburxia 
(AiSvpvlt x^P°» Scyl- P* *5 AiBovpyin, Ptol. ii. 16. 

§ 8, viii. 7. § 7 ; Plin. iii. 6, 23, 26 ; PettWkpfc ; Orclli, 
laser. n. 664). The Liburnians were an ancient 
people, who, together with the Siculians, had occu- 
pied the opposite coast of Picenum ; they had a city 
there, Tmentum, which had continued in existence 
amid all the changes of the population (Plin. iii. 18). 
Niebuhr {Hitt, of Home , vol. i. p. 50, trans.) has 
conjectured that they were a Pclasgian race. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that at the time when 
the historical accounts of these coasts begin they 
were very extensively diffused. Corcyra, before the 
Greeks took possession of it, was peopled by them. 
(Strab. vi. p. 269.) So was Issa and the neighbour- 
ing islands. (Schol. ad Apollon . iv. 564.) 

They were also considerably extended to the N., 
for Noricuin, it is evident, had been previously in- 
habited by Liburnian tribes; for the Yindelicians 
were Liburnians (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 243), and 
Strabo (iv. p. 206) makes a distinction between 
them and the It reuni and Genanni, whom he calls 
Illyrians. The words of Virgil (/. c.), too, seem 
distinctly to term the Veneti Liburnians, for the 
“ innermost realm of the Liburnians * must have 
lteen the goal at which Antenor is said to have 
arrived. 

Driven out from the countries between Pannonia 
and the Veneti by the Gallic invasion, they wen; 
compressed within the district from the Titius to 
the Arsia, which assumed the title of Libumia. A 
wild and piratical race (Liv. x. 2), they used pri- 
vateers (“lemhi," '* naves Libumicae”) with one 
very Urge lateen sail, which, adopted by the Romans 
in their struggle with Carthage (Kutrop. ii. 22) and 
in the Second Macedonian War (Liv. xlii, 48), sup- 
planted gradually the high-bulwarked galleys which 
had formerly been in use. (Caes. B. C. iii. 5 ; llor. 
Epod. i. 1.) Li burn ia was afterwards incorporated 
with the provinceof Dalmatia, and 1 adrra, its capital, 
was made a Roman colony. In a. i>. 634 Heraclius 
invited the Chorvatcs or Chrubati, who lived on the 
N. side of the Carpathians, in what is now £ Poland 
or Gcdlicia, to occupy the province as vassals of the 
Empire (Const Porph. do Adm, Imp . c. 31). This 
connection with the Ityxuntine Court, and their oc- 
cupation of countries which liad embraced Chris- 
tianity in the Apostolic age (Titus was in Dalmatia 
ln tho time of St Paul, II. Ep . Tim. iv. 1 0), na- 
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turally led to the conversion of these Slavonian 
strangers as early as the 7th century. (Comp. 
Schafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. ii. pp. 277 — 309; Neige- 
baur, Die Sud-Slaven, pp. 224 — 244.) Strabo (vi. 
p. 315) extends the coast-line of Liburnia as far as 
1500 stadia; their chief cities were Iadbra and the 
“ cttiventus” or congress of Scardona, at which 
the inhabitants of fourteen towns assembled (Plin. 
iii. 25). Besides these; Pliny (/. c.) enumerates the 
following: — Alvona, Flanona, Tarsatica, Senia,Lop- 
Bica, Ortopula, Vegium, Argyruntum, Corinium, 
Aenona, and Civitas Paaini. [E. B. J.l 

LIBU'RNICAE I'NSULAE. [Illybicum.] . 
LIBURNUM or LIBURNI PORTUS, a seaport 
on the coast of Etruria, a little to the cS. of the Por- 
tus Pisanus, near the mouth of the Araus, now called 
Livorno. The ancient authorities for the existence 
of a, port on tho site of this now celebrated seaport 
are discussed under Portus Pisanus. [E. H. B.] 
LIBUKNUS MONS, a mountain in Apulia, men- 
tioned only by Polybius, in his description of Han- 
nibal's inarch into that country, b. c. 217 (Pol. 
iii. 100), from which it appeal's to have been the 
name of a part of the Apennines on the frontiers of 
Samnium and Apulia, not far from Luccria ; bnt it 
cannot be more precisely identified. [E. H. B.] 
Ll'BYA (^ AiSvtj), was the general appellation 
given by the more ancient cosmograpbcrs and his- 
torians to that portion of the old continent which lay 
between Aegypt, Aethiopia, and the shores of the 
Atlantic, and which was bounded to the N. by the 
Mediterranean sea, and to tho S. by the river Ocwi- 
nus. With the increase of geographical knowledge, 
the Utter mythical boundary gave place to the equa- 
torial line : but the actual form and dimensions of 
Alrica were not ascertained nntil the cl«je of tho 
15th century a.t>.; w hen, in the year 1497, the Por- 
tuguese doubled tho Cape of Good Ilojie, and verified 
the assertion of Herodotus (iv. 42), that Libya, ex- 
cept at the isthmus of Suez, was surrounded by water. 

From the Libya of the ancients we ninst substract 
such portions as have already been described, or 
will hereafter be mentioned, in the articles entitled 
Akgyptus, Aethiopia, Africa, Atlas, Barca, 
Carthage, Gyrene, Maumakica, Mauretania, 
the Oases, Syrtks, &c. Including these districts, 
indeed, the boundaries of Libya are the same with 
those of modern Africa as fur as the equatoi. The 
limits, however, of Libya Interior, as opposed to 
the Aegyptian, Aethiopian, Phoenician, Grecian, 
and Roman kingdoms and commonwealths, were 
much narrower and less distinct Tho Nile and 
the Atlantic Ocean bounded it respectively on 
the cast and west ; but to the north and south its 
frontiers were less accurately tracedaMsfiome geogra- 
phers, os Ptolemy, conceived thai the south of 
Libya joined the east of Asia, and that the In. 
dian Ocean was a vast salt lake : others, like 
Agatharchides, and the Alexandrian writers gene- 
rally, maintained that it stretched to the equator, 
and they gave to the unknown regions southward of 
that line the general title of Agisymba. We shall 
bo assisted in forming a just conception of Libya 
Interior by tracing the progress of ancient discovery 
in those regions. * , _ ,, . 

Progress of Discovery. — Tho Libya of Homer 
(i Od. iv. 87, xiv. 295) and Hesiod {Theog. 739; 
comp. Strab. i. p. 29) comprised all that portion of 
the African eontinent which lay wost of Lower and 
Middle Aegypt They knew it by report only, had 
no conception of its form or extent, and gave its in- 
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fcsbitanfa i the general name cf Aethiopea, the dark '1**4*, Wtfpmtd, XoXx«fos comp. OoM»- 

or llaefe aoleared into. Between B. c. 630—620, Hit, MMmvhmeurke G&grapkk 
Battus of Thera, bring commanded by the etude to 1 pp. 1-30). ' 

tod • colony into Libya, inquired anzioooly “ where Tire emit. of the Jnpirthlti* War (a. c. Ill— 
Libya *u" although at that time the pontoon of 106) hd the Romans further into the interior. 
Aegypt, and prataUy that of the Phoenician Gar- The hmrian Sallust, when praetor of Numidia, 
thage also, was well known to the Greeks. Hence assiduously collected information respecting the in- 
we may conclude that, in the 7th century b. a, the dlgenous races of Libya. He mentions the Gaetuli 
name Libya, •• the generic appellation of a continent as the rude Aborigines, who fed on the flesh of wild 
within light of Sicily, and within a few days' Bail beasts, and on the foots of the earth. They dwelt 
from Peloponnesus, was either partially adopted by or near the torn* zone (“ band procul ah ardoribus "), 
wholly unknown to the Greeks. The Phoenicians and their huts (mapalia) resembled inverted boats, 
were among the first explorers, as they wen among In B.C. 24, Aelius Gallus conducted, by the cm 
the earliest colonisers of Libya ; but they concealed maud of Augustus, an expedition Into Aethfopia and 
their knowledge of it with true oom&errial jealousy, Nubia, and extended the knowledge of the eastern 
and even ae late as the 6th century b. 0 . interdicted districts. The difficulties of the read and the trea- 
the Homan and Etruscan mariners from sailing be- cliery of his guides, Indeed, rendered his attempt 
yarn! lip Fair Promontory. (Polyb. iiL 22.) About unprosperous ; but in the year following, Petreotua 
sixty jWre before the journey of Herodotus to repulsed an inroad of the Aethierians, and established 
Aegypt, i a. a. c.523, Gambyaas explored a portion a line of military poets south of Elephantine (Strab. 
of the western dmsrt that lies beyond Elephantine: bn t xvii. p. 615; Dion Olkas, liv. 6) In b.o. 19, 
his expedition was too brief and disastrous to afford L. Cornelia* Balbus attacked the Garemantes with 
any extension of geographical acquaintance with the success, and ascertained the names at least of 
interior- Herodotus is the first traveller whose ac- many of their towns. (Fkx. iv. 12 ; FKn. v. 76.) 
counts of Libya are in any w«y distinct or to be The information then acquired was employed by 
relied upon ; and his information was probably de- Strabo in his account of Libya. Again, in Nero's 
rived, In great measure, from the caravan guides reign, an exploring party waa despatched to the 
with whom be conv e rsed at Memphis or Naucratb in Abyssinian highlands, with a view of discovering 
the Delta. By the term Libya, Herodotus under- the sources of the Nile. (Plin. vi. 62 ; Sense. Not* 
stood sometimes the whole of ancient Africa (iv. 42), Quae*t. vi. 8 ) 

sometimes Africa exclusive of Aegvpt (ti. 17, 18, But tire Romans became acquainted with portions 
iv. 167). He defined its proper eastern boundary to of the Libyan dmerl, less through regular attempts 
be the isthmus' ]f Suez and the Rod sea, in opposi- to penetrate it on either side, than from their desire 
lion to those who placed it along the western bank to procure w ild beasts for the amphitheatre. Under 
of the Nile. In this opinion he is supported by thp emperor^ especially, the passion for exhibiting 
Strabo (i, pp. 86, 174) and Ptolemy (u. I § 6, iv. 5 rare animals prev ailed ; nor have we reason to *u*prct 
§ 47) ; and his description of the Groat Desert and 1 that these weiv fraud in the cultivated northern 
other features of the interior prove that his narrative provinces, whence limy must hate been driven by 
generally rests upon the evidence of travellers in that j the colonial herdsmen and fannen, even while Ty- 
region. The next step in discovery was made by the ' rene and Carthage were iiulejirndent states. At the 
Macedonian kings of Aegypt. They not only re- secular games exhibited by tl»e empenw l’hilip the 
q nired gold, precious stones, ivory, and aromatic*, Arabian (a i>. 248), an incredible number of Libyan 
fur luxury and art, and elephants for their wars, but wild beasts were slaughtered in the aratia, And the 
were also actuated by a zeal for the promotion of Roman hunters who collected them moat have visited 
science. Accordingly, Ptolemy Philadelpbus (Diod. l the Sdhdra at least, and the southern slope of Atlas: 
37 ; Plin. vi 29) and Ptolemy Euergetea (a. c. 283 nor, since tire hippojiotamus and the alligator are 
— 222) sent forth expeditions to tire coast and mentioned, is it improbable that they even reached 
mouth of the Bed sea, and into the modem Nubia the banks of the Senegal 

Their investigations, however, tended more to ex- Of all the ancient geographers, however, Claudius 

tending acquaintance with the country between the Ptolemy, who flourished in the second century A- P-, 
cataracts of the Nile and the straits of Bab-el- displays tire most accurate and various fibnullffitero 
Mandeb than to the examination of Western Libya, with Libya Interior. Yet, with the «9m of his 
About 200 years before our era, Eratosthenes predecessors before him, the scientific labours of the 
described LUffitefout rather as a mathematician than a Alexandrians, and the Roman surveys, Ptolemy pot- 
geographer* IB defines it to be an acute angled seesed a very inadequate knowledge of the form and 
triangle, of A the base was the Mediterranean, extent of this continent. His tables show that its 
and the rides the Bed sea, on the east, and on tire western coast had been explored as for as 11° 
west an imaginary line drawn fiora the Pillars of Jat N.; and he was aware of the approximate pmi- 
Hercnles to the Sinus Adulitanua. tiou of the Fortunate Islands (now the Ctmarm) f 

The wars of Rome with Carthage, and the destine- since troin them, or some point in them, he calcti- 
tioii of that city in B.O. 146, tended considerably to lates all his eastern distances or longitudes. He 
promote a clearer acquaintance with Libya Interior, was also better acquainted than any of his precursors 
Polybius, commissioned by his friend and commander, with the eastern coast, and with the tracts which 
Scipto Aemilianus, visited Aegypt and many districts intervened between the left bank of the Nile and 
of the northern ,ooeflt of Africa, and explored its the Great Desert He mentions an expedition con- 
western shores also, as far as the river Bambotus, ducted by a Roman officer named Mat emus, who, 
perhaps Cape Non, lot 28° N., where he found the setting forth from Tripoli, advanced as for south- 
crocodile and hippopotamus. Unfortunately, the ward as the neighbourhood of the lake Tchad, and, 
record of bis journey has perished, although it was perhaps, even of Tmbuctoo. He has riso^given, 
extant ia the 1st ceotnry a. d*, and is died by with probable correctness, the position of a number 
Pliny (vL 1) and Stephanos of Byzantium (s. so. of places in the interior, along a river which he culls 
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Un Mglr. rtctanr iMMUMat awigM toAMw «1L pp.108.4c.), ItaMft (0«Mnqf A>«* toL U. 
gmur uU«t S. of ti»« *,utori but tare hi* know- pp. 348 — 363.), end &tnft (Mm, <mL L p.344). 
M«e few** tent* *n» b» m*m the hod We do not oouMor that ita iaproUUfitr h bf «i/ 
atrefcch Into th § A t fr n ti o instead of cunring outward; means folly established ; the voyage, however, was 
and he concluded font the southern parts of Libya too tedious and difficult to be repeated by the navi- 
joined the eastern parts of Asia, and dftsequently gators of antiquity, and Us results for co m merce and 
was either incredulous or ignorant of the Peri pi us geographical knowledge Were accordingly unimport- 
of the Phoenicians in the reign of Pharaoh Neclio. ant. The most striking argument for the circum- 
Pliny adds little to our information respecting navigation having been accomplished is the reported 
Libya beyond its northern and eastern provinces, phaenomenon of the tun appearing on the right hand, 
although be contributes to its geojfapby a number or to the north of the voyagers : nor were the Fhoe- 
of strange and irmcogoisabk names of places. He nician galleys less competent to the voyage then the 
had seen an abstract at least of the journal of Poly- carrels which conveyed Columbus acmes the Atlantic, 
bias, and he m e n tio n s an expedition in a. d. 41 by or Di Gama mod the Gape. On the other hand, 
Suetonius pauUinna, which crossed the Atlas range, we must adult the improbability of some ef the dr- 
cad explored a portion of the desert beyond. But cumstaocas narrated. Herodotus beard the story 
both Pliny end Pomponius Mela are at once too 150 yean after the suppoeed voyage had been 
vague and succinct in their accounts to have added made t in that time an extraordinary expedition 
much to our knowledge of the intoriar. beyond the Bed tea may have ham minified into 

The persecution* which were mutually inflicted a complete Peripius. Amin, for flowing and leaping 
by the Christian sects Upon each other in the 3rd on an unknown cum^ for laying up the ship* Sm 
and 4th centuries a. D* the expulsion of the Dona- the time allowed— three yean — ia too short. More* 
tuts, tfontanists, CircwnceUious, dux, from the over, no account is made for opposition from the 
eooMastieal provinces of the Bomagjhurcb, drove inhabitants of the coast, or for the violent winds 
even beyond the Allas region IlimiiiiBlif fugitive*, which prevail at the Cepe itself. The notion which 
and combined with thaoonquarts of the Anbe in the Herodotus entertained, and which long afterwards 
7th century fat rendering the interior mom per- prevailed, that Libya did not extend so for S. as the 
moibto aa&jpeUer known. Yetnaithar the fugitives equator, is not an argument against the fort af the 
nor the danquerora have materially increased our cimutnnavigatfam; for the brevity of Herndotns'estste- 
ocquaintanoe with these regions. The era of dis- meat, in s matter so important to geography, slums 
covery, m any extensive sense of the term, com- that he had taken little pains in sifting the tra- 
meoces with the voyages of the Portuguese at the ditto. 

close of the 15th and the commencement of the A second ancient voyage u better authenticated. 
16th century. But their observations belong to the This was rather an expedition for the promotion of 
geography of modem Africa. uade than of geographical discovery. Its date ia 

We have reserved an account of tiie two mast me- uncertain : but it was undertaken in the most flnn- 
morabU expeditions of the ancient* for the discovery nahing period of the Punic Commonwealth, — i. e. 
of the form and dunenaioas of the Libyan c^aitmenu in the interval between the reign of Darius lly- 
partly on account of their superior important e, if utaapre and the First Punic War (n.c. 521 — 264). 
they are authentic, and partly because the results Hauixi, a sufletro or king, as he is vaguely termed, of 
of them have been the subject of much discussion. Carthage (Geogr. Grate. Minor . tom. i. Bemhardy ). 

Herodotus (iv. 42) alleges as one reason lor lus with a fleet <4 60 galleys, having on board 30, (KM) 
belief that Libya, except at the isthmua of Sne *, is men, set sail from that u'y through the Straits of 
surrounded by water, a story which he heard of its Gibraltar with a commission to found trading- 
circumnavigation by the Phoenicians in the reign stations on the Atlantic coast, the present empire of 
and by the command of Pharaoh Neclio, king of Morocco. How for he sailed southward is the suh- 
Aegypt. This supposed voyage was therefore made ject of much discussion. Gosaelm ( Geograph. desAn- 
between a. c. 610 — 504. cient, vol. h p. 109, seq.) so shortens Hamio'g voyage 

According to Herodotus, whose narrative is indeed as to make Cape Non , in lat. 28° N., its extreme 
meagre enough, Pharaoh Necho desired to connect southern terminus, while Rennell extends it to Sierra 
the Mediterranean with the Bed sea by s canal from Leone, within 8° of the equator (Geog. of Herod. 
Bubastis in the Delta to the Arsiuoite bay near vert. ii. p. 348). The mention of a river, where he 
Suet. " He abandoned this project at the bidding of saw the crocodile and the river-home, renders it 
the priests, and then ordered his pilots to attempt probable that Han no passed the SetMM at least. Of 
the passage from the one sea to the other by a dif- the fact of the voyage there is no (HpL The record 
fcrent channel. For this purpose his fleet, manned of it was preserved in an inscription m the temple of 
entirely by Phoenicians, set sail from the Red sea, Kronos at Carthage. There it was copied and trans- 
coasted Aegypt and Aethiopia, and passed into the lated into his own language by some Greek traveller 
Indian ocean. At the end of three years they or merchant. (Bochart, Geog. Sacr. i. 33 ; Cam- 
entered the mouth of the Nile, having, as they pomanes, Antiq. Maritim. de Carthago, vol. ii.; 
affirmed, circumnavigated the oontinenb Twice they Dodwell, Disserted. I. «n Geogr. Graec . Min., ed. 
landed,— probably at the season of the monsoons, — Hudson ; Bougainville, Descowertm d' Hanna M€m. 
laid up their ships, lowed the fields, and reaped the ds f Acad, det IntcripL tom. xxvi. xxviiL; Heeren, 
harvest, and theu proceeded on their course. They Ideen, vol. i. p. 654.) 

alleged —and their assertion ia remarkable, although A third and much later Peripius is that which 
Herodotus did not believe it — that as they were goes under the name of Arrian. It is probably a 
•ailing westward the sun was on their right hand. work of the first century a. d. It is the record or 
The probability or improbability of this voyage log-book of a trading-voyage on the eastern coast of 
has bean canvassed by Mannert (Geogmph. der Libya, and is chiefly valuable as a register of the 
Griech. and Homer, vol x. pt 2, pp. 491—511), articles of export and import in the markets of the 
by Goseelin (Geographic det Greet Analytic, tom. Red sea, of the Arabian and Persian coast, ot the 
vol. ii. N 
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KW rt a m dwrta of India* *nd the ikm of 

4JM&* The extreme south point of the voyage it 
the headland of Rhapta, probably the modern (pfibst 
in lot. 10P N. (See Vincent's Voyage o/* Nearchm, 
vol ii. p. 74, ooq.) With their imperfect ac- 
quaintance with Libya Interior, and their miscon- 
ception of itt extent, it is not surprising that the 
more ancient geographers should have long heoitated 
to which portion of the old continent Libya Bhould 
he assigned. It wee sometimes regarded as an in- 
dependent division of the earth, and sometimes es 

r et of Asia, and even of Europe. (Agathemer. 

; Herod, iv. 49 ; Varr. L. L. iv. 5 ; Sail Bell 
Jngwrth. 17; Lncan, Phonal, ix.^411; Malte- 
bran, Geoff, i. 97.) As the topography of the 
interior ia very uncertain, we shall examine rather 
the general physical phenomena of this region, than 
attempt ta assign a local habitation to tribeB who 
roamed over the Waste, or to towns of which the 
names are doubtful and disguised, even when 
genuine, by the Greek or Homan orthography of 
their Libyan titles. 

1. The Great Desert. — Herodotus (ii. 32, iv. 
181) divides Libya N. of the equator into three re- 
gions:— -(1) The inhabited, which is described under 
the several heads of Africa, Atlas, Carthage, 
Cyrbne, Ac. ; (2) the wild beast territory [Atlas] ; 
and (3) ike Desert These divisions cot respond nearly 
to the modem districts of Barbary, Biledulgertd ’ 
and Sdhdra. The latter region {hppvv , 

Herod, iv. 181) extends from the Atlantic to Aegypt, 
and is continued under the same degrees of latitude 
through Arabia, /fcia, the southern provinces of 
Persia, to Afonliam in Northern India. Contrasted 
with the vale of Btledulgerid, the rich arable districts 
of Africa Propria, and especially with the sell- 
watered Aegypt, the Sdhdra is one of the niont 
dreary and inhospitable portions of the woild. To 
its real barrenness and solitude the ancients ascribed 
also many fabulous terrors, which the researches of 
modern travellers have dispersed. It was believed 
to swarm with serpents, which, by their number and 
their venom, were able to impede armies in their 
march (Lncan, Phonal, ix. 765) : its tribes 
shrieked like bats, instead of uttering articulate 
sounds (Herod, iv. 183); its pestilential winds 
struck with instant death men and animals, who 
traversed them (Arrian, Exp. Alex. liL 3); and its 
eddies of sand buried the slain. These descriptions 
are, however, much exaggerated. The Khamsin 
or fifty-days’ gale, as the Copts term it, the Simown 
( semm | poison) of the Arab*, blows at the summer 
i from & aad SE. over a surface scorched by 
1 sun, and thus accumulates heat, 

! moisture, relaxes the muscular 

^ • 0 ! renders respiration difficult. Hut though 
Use, It don not necessarily kill. The nal 
peril of tbs route, which from very remote age* has 
been trodden by the caravans, lies in the scanty 
supply of water, and in the obliteration of the track 
by the whirlwinds of sand. (Brace, Travels, vol. vi. 
p. 458; Bnrckhardt, Nubia, vol. L p. 907.) The 
difficulty of passing the Libyan Desert was, in fact, 
Abahrisbed by the islands or oases, which served 
as atapping-staoes across It Of these oases a more 
ttrlfettlar description is given elsewhere [OasmJ, 
kt they are too important a feature of this region 
in be qnita omitted from an account of it He- 
redotns (hr. 181) mentions a chain of these patches 
of verdure extending from E. to W. through Libya. 

they are little more than balting- 


an almost vtdtt| a 
which dries u^Pstl , 
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pisses for the caravans,— a spring ofVatar. sur- 
rounded by date-trees and a few acres of herbage : 
ethers, like the oasis of JSLXkarfik, are spacious 
and populous tracts, over which nomad hordes 
wander with their cattle, and a few form entire 
provinces find kingdoms, such as AugUa and Feeea* 
(Begio Phazania of Ptolemy). One geological fea- 
ture is common to them all. They are not elevations 
of the plain, but depressions of its limestone basin. 
Into these hollows, which are composed of limestone 
and day, the sufitoil water percolates, the periodical 
rains are received, and a rich and varied vegetation 
springs from the strong and moiat earth of the oasis. 
But even the arid waste itself is not a uniform level. 
It has considerable inequalities, and even hills of 
gravel. Probably amid the changes which our globe 
has undergone, at some period anterior to the history, 
if not the existence of man, the Sdhdra, whom level 
even now is not much above that of the Mediter- 
ranean, was the bed of an ocean running athwart 
the continent. Its irregular breadth and outline 
favour this supposition. It u widest in the western 
half of N. Africa, between the present kingdom of 
Morocco and the negro country, and narrowest be- 
ta een the present Staten of Tripoli and Khassma , 
where it is broken up by watery districts. As it ap- 
proaches Aegypt it becomes again broader. Libya 
is, indeed, a land of terraces, ascending gradually 
from the three seas which bound it to central plateaus, 
such as the Abyssinian highlands, the Lnnae Montes, 
and the Atlas chain. 

Be fere the importation of the camel from Arabia 
— and this animal never appears in monuments of 
the Pharaonic times — the iinjwdtmenta to large com- 
panies crossing the Sdhdra must have been almost 
insurmountable. Tlie camel was introduced by the 
Persians * Darius succeeded in establishing his gar- 
risons in the oa*es ; and in the time of Herodotus 
they were the stages of a traffic which penetrated 
Libya nearly from east to west. The Desert, how- 
ever, was not only a road for commerce, but itself 
also productive. It exported dates, alum, and 
mineral salts, which, especially in the district be- 
tween ELSiwak, the ancient Ammonium, and the 
Natron lakes, cover the soil with an incrustation 
through which the foot of the camel breaks as 
through a thin coat of ice. The salt was a market- 
able article with the inhabitants of Nig lit ia. H. of the 
Sdhdra. The components of the salt are muriate, 
carbonate, and solph ite of soda ; and these, both in 
ancient and modem t ; mes, have beer* extensively 
employed in iho operations of bleaching and glass- 
making. Lib\a *bow* few, if any, traces of volcanic 
action ; and earthquakes, except in Aegypt, apgs 
to have been unknown. Yet, that the continent 1 
undergone change* unrecorded in history, mi 
from the ugatiaftl wood found on the easier 
mity of tho desert in the latitude of Cairo . The 
Bahr-be-la-Ma, or mer without water, ia another 
proof of a change in the elevation of N* Africa. 
The streams, which once filled He dry bollew*, have 
been violently expelled by subterranean action, and 
the eilex, agate, and jasper Hi He neighbourhood 
indicate the agency of fire. (Newbold, Geolog. iff 
Aegypt , Proceed, qf Geolog. Society, 1849.) 

It is still an unsettled question whether the 
ancient geographers were acquainted with the coun- 
tries S. of the Great Deeert ; L e. with the upper 
part of the river Quern », commonly called the Ntg*> 
Herodotus (ii. 82) relates, on the authority of sense 
Cyrenians, that certain young man of the tribe of 
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KiauAM^flM Inhabited the Syrtis and the district 
east of it (tbe flaunt golf of Mira), crossed tbe 
Desert in a westerly direction, end came tot great 
lifer which tan towards tbe rising tan, and had 
crocodiles in it, and black men inhabiting its banka. 
Notwithstanding some marvellous drcuraatancea, tbe 
narrative ia probably true In substance ; and, com- 
bined with the known activity of the Carthaginian 
trade in slaves, add-dust, ivory, elephants, fee., ren- 
ders it likely that the interior was known to the 
ancients u well u the western coast, within 11° 
of the equator. But such knowledge as was acquired 
by travellers was rarely employed by the Greek 
geographers, who were mote intent on accumulating 
names of places, than on recording the physicd 
features, through which alone names become in- 
structive. 

The mountain and river system of Libya Interior 
has been partly described in the article Atlas ; end 
the principal features of Ha indigenous population 
under the heads Gaktuu and Gakamabtoi. It 
will suffice, then, to point out here the effect which 
the general conformation of the mountains has upon 
the climate and the rivers. The siN^ge of snow 
on tbe Atlas range denies to this continent, in its 
northern portion at least, the privilege of partial 
refrigeration, although in the loftier regions of the 
Aethiopian highlands tbe heat is mitigated by the 
ire upon their summits. Hence arises the superior 
volume of the Aethiopian riven, the tributaries of 
the Nile, and the milder temperature of tbe plains 
surrounding the lake of IkmUa, which, although 
within the tropics, eqjqy * perpetual spring. Again, 
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and parallel with the Greater Atlas, were the fellow' 
ing mountains and headlands:**- Mount Segapda 
(ftoydvoAa, PtoL if. 6. $6, Ac.), from whfeh the 
river 6ubus sprang, to SW. of which was Mount 
Mandnis (rb Mdvfy* w 4»f), a long chain of hills, 
reaching to the paralfe) h of the Fortunate Islands, 
and oontpmifig the fountains of aft the rivers that 
discharge themselves into the Atlantic, from the 
fialathus to the Musa, or from Cape Non to Cape 
Bojador, Mt Caphas (KApat), 6 degrees to &, 
feom which the Daradas flowed, stretched in a SB. 
direction far into the Desert : Mount Ryssadiu* 
(rb *P voodBuw Spot) terminated i na headland of ths 
samC' name, probably Cape Blanco , and in it roefe 
the river Stachir. Of all these mountains, h owso ift 
the most remarkable as regards the Libyan rook 
system, because it exhibited unquestionable tokens 
of volcanic action, was that denominated tbe Chariot 
of tbe Gods (0w' Oxnpa), probably the present 
Kong, or Sierra I*qne. This was the extreme point 
of ancient navigation on the Atlantic; for the Phoe- 
nician Periplus, if it indeed was actually performed, 
formed tlie single exception to the otherwise uni- 
venal ignorance of the coast beyond. As far as 
modern discoveries have made known tbe interior, 
Libya, from the ocean to the borders of Aegypt, is 
crossed by a succession of highlands, arising at cer- 
tain points to a considerable elevation, and sending 
forth terraces and spurs towards the south. It is 
possible that these may form a continuous chain, 
but our acquaintance with its bearings is very im- 
perfect. Tbe ancient geographers distinguished 
some portions of these highlands by the names of 
the northern range of Atlas runs so dose to the I Mount Bardetus (BdpSirror Spos) t west of the 


Mediterranean that the watershed is brief and 
abrupt, and the riven are properly mountain streams, 
which, after a short course, discharge themselves 
into the sea. Tbe western slope of the Libya 
Montes also presents a succession of terraces, which 
do not propel the riven with force enough upon the 
lowlands to produce a continuous course ; so that 
either they lose themselves in swamps, or are ab- 
sorbed by the sands. In some cases, indeed, they 
concentrate themselves in vast inland lakes, 
which in their turn drain off their superfluous waters 
in thread-like rivulets. On the southern inclination 
of Atlas, there is a similar impediment to the for- 
mation of large rivers, and not until within a few 


Lunae Montes; and in the same line, but at a con- 
siderable interval, M. Meecbe (M nrxh); Zipha 
(Zifd), north of Mosche; and, approaching the 
Atlantic, Mount Ion ("lo* Spot), and Dauchis 
(Aavgis). In a line with the Chariot of the Gods, 
and northward of the line of Bardetus, were the 
elevations A rushes (d ’ApovdArqr) and Arangas (d 
’Apdyyor), the latter of which ran down to the 
equatorial line. These, with Mount Thala (rb 
GdAa dpos), and, further eastward, the serrated 
range entitled the Garamantic Pharsnx or Combe 
(b ropoporruH) ipdpayty, may be regarded as offsets 
of the Aethiopian highlands. That these mountains 
contain considerable mineral wealth is rendered pro- 


degrees of the equator, and in districts beyond the i liable by their feeding the sources of rivers in the 
bounds of ancient Libya, do we meet with majestic j gold region, and from the copper pyrites discovered 


streams, like tlie Senegal, the Qsorra, Ac,, rivalling 
the Nile. On this side, indeed, the irrigated por- 
tions of the lowlands are rich pasture- lands, and 
the Great Desert is bordered and encroached upon 
by luxurious patclies both of forest and arable land. 

The more remarkable mountains not included in tbe 
Atlas range are the following : —On the nort hem fron- 
tier of the Desert, Moos Ater or Niger (Plin. v. 5. a. 
5, vi. 30. s. 35), the modem Uarutchw Black Moun- 
tain, which, running from east to west, separated the 
Oasis Phasania (Feme*) from Africa Humana. 
Westward of this was the Usarg&U (OUr<LpyaXa 
fyor, PtoL iv. 6. § 7, fee.), the preseut Adnmek- 
kmm el wegiad, wLich ran for into the territory of 
the Garamantes, and contained the sources of the 
river Bsgrada. This may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of «he Atlas Major, & of Numidia and 
Mauretania. Next, running in a N. direction to the 
ge of Numidia, and a branch of the Usargala, 
» Mows Girgiri (rb Tlpytpt Ape s), TSM, in which 
river Cinyphus aroee. Along the Atlantic coast* 


on their flanks. That they were the cradles of 
innumerable streams ia sUo certain from the rich 
pasture and woodland which mark the confines of 
the equatorial region of Libya Interior. 

The voyage of Hanno was q^prtsken for tlie 
purpose of planting upon tlie coast of tbe Atlantic 
trading stations, and to secure with the regions 
that produced gold, aromatics, and elephants, a 
readier communication with Carthage than could 
be maintained ernes the StiMra. That this trade 
was materially impaired when tlie Romans became 
masters of Africa, is probable, because the con- 
quering people hod little genius for commerce, and 
because they derived the same articles of trade 
through the more circuitous route of Egypt and 
Aethiopia- Yet the knowledge sequired by the 
Carthaginians was not altogether lost, and tlie 
geographers of the empire have left us some im- 
portant information respecting the western coast of 
Libya as for as 11° N. lat Aooording to Ptolemy, 
the principal promontories were, beginning from the 
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Mritatki (3®k»x*rta) > CapeBojador; Aninarium 
(Ag ore d frav ), Cape Coroeiro, the wdtMfimflrt Mint 
ef the continent, lying bttfMfi the months of the 
Dandns and the Stachir ; Hie headland of Rysaa- 
diom, Cape Bimoo, a continuation of the moun- 
tain ridge of that name, and a few miles southward 
of A re marram; the promontories of Catharan (rb 
Km dsphr tfaqpow). Cape Barca, near the month of the 
Nia, and of the Hesperidcs, celebrated in fable 
QEmrtpov- nipas, Ptol; Hesperian Ceres, Plin. ▼. 1. 
e. 1), the Come Penis of the Portuguese : lastly, 
the term of Hamm's voyage, the basaltic rock en- 
titled the headland of Notium (Kirov tcipas), Cape 
Raxo. or Bed Cape, from the colour of its surface. 
Between the two last-mentioned projections lay the 
Hesperian hay ('Eamiptot aedfaros), which, owing to 
their misconception of the extent of this continent, 
the ancients regarded as the southern boundary of 
Libya, the point from which it crossed towards Asia, 
or where the great Southern Ocean commenced. 

While enumerating the mountains which con- 
cealed their springs, we have nearly exhausted the 
catalogue of the Libyan rivers which flow into the 
Atlantic. It is a consequence of the terraced con- 
formation of the interior, that the streams would, for 
the meat part, take an easterly or a westerly direc- 
tion. Those which ran east were the tributaries of 
the lakes, morasses, and rivers of Aethiopia, and, with 
the exception of such as fed the Astapus and tiie 
Astahovas, have been scarcely explored. On the 
we s ter n side the most important were (Ptol. iv. 6 § 8) 
the Subua (loutfos) the modern Sue, and combining, 
if not the tame, with the Cbretes (Xpfrqr) and the 
Xion (Emv) (Srylax, p. 53), had its source in Mt. 
Sagapola, mid entered the Atlantic below the far- 
thest western projection of the Gi ester Atlas, hit 
Mandrils gave birth to the Salat h us, at the mouth 
of which stood a town of the same name; to the 
Ohusarins (Xowrdptos). apparently the CoHenus of 
Polybius ( ap . Plin. v. 1. a. 1); to tlie Ophiodes 
('OpuUhfs) and Novins (Not/Zoi), between the bead- 
lands of Gannarium and Soloeis; and, lastly, the 
Massa orMasasat. (Polyb. I e.) In Mount paphaa 
arises a more considerable stream than any of the 
above-mentioned, the modern Rio de Ouro, the 
ancient Daradus (AdpoSot, Aopdr), which contained 
crocodiles, and discharged itself into the Sinus 
Magnus. The appearance of the crocodile in this 
river, and the dark population which inhabited its 
banka in common with those of the Niger, led many 
of the ancient geographers to imagine that the Nile, 
whereto similar phenomena were observed, took a 
westerly conns jCof Meroe, and, erasing tbe con- 
tinent, emptied Idft second time into the sea hi I 
the extreme west The Aethiopes Hesperif were 
among the consequences of this fiction, and were 
believed te be of tbe same race with tbe Aetbiopmns 
at the Nile. Next in order southward was the 
Stadxir (Srdgnp), which rose in Mt fiyssadius, 
and, after forming the Lake Clonk, proceeded in a 
BE. direction to the bay of the Hettpcridee. The 
Stachir Is probably represented by the present St 
Attach mer, or Rh de (ham, and seems to 
answer to tbe Salens at FoVybins ( np . Plin. I a). 
The asms bay receives Hie enters of the Nia, the 
Batnbotus of Polybius, and the modern Senegal. 
The river-horse, at well as tbe crocodile, inhabit 
ftsetnmM, and tbe bides of the former were «t- 
I n the neighbouring tribe of Darstae to Car- 
Hm Muhnoms, the present Cambio, de- 
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seenda kite the Atlantic from the Thefa Ocbevna, a 
little N. of the Hippodrome of the Aethfopiane 
(Tvirdftpepes Ahhewfav), or Cape Roao, with which 
terminates the geographer Ptolemy*# Itinerary of 
the Libyan coast He mentions, indeed, a few rivers 
in the interior which have no outlet to the are* 
but form vast inland lakes. Them are, probably, 
either tributaries of the Niger, or the uppra portion 
of the arms of tbe Niger itself; but tbe course of the 
streams that flow southward to Nigritia and the 
Bight of Beam belongs rather to modern than to 
ancient geography. It Is worthy of notice, how- 
ever, that rumours at least of the dimensions of the 
Niger must have reached the ears of the eld geo- 
graphers (Agathem. ii. 10; Plin. v. 1. a. 1), race 
they ascribe to tbe Ger or Gir (Tab Feeding. Girin) 
a course of more than 300 miles, with a farther 
curvature to the N. of 100, where it ends in the 
lake Chelonides. The direct mainstream was re- 
presented as diving underground, reappearing en the 
surface, and finally discharging itself into a lake 
called Nuba. 

Libya, indeed, “ is a region of extensive lakes ; of 
which there appear to be a great number cq the 
lowlands of its east coast, in which many of the 
rivers from the edge of the table-land terminate." 
(Somerville, Phytiral Geog. vul. ii. p. 9.) In Libya 
N. of the equator the following were known to the 
ancients: — Tbe Tritonis (Aeechyl. Eamm. 989; 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. 36 ; Scylax, p.49 ; Herod, iv. 1 78) ; 
the lake of the Heaperidea (Strab. xviil p. 836); 
the Libra Palus, which waa connected with the 
Niger by one of its tributaries ; the Ckmia, near the 
eastern flank of the Mount iCyssadium : tbe Nigritis, 
into which the upper portion of the Nigir flowed, 
probably the present Btbbeh of the Arabs, or the 
Black -Water, SW. of Timlmetoo: the Nuba, ia 
which tbe river Ger terminates, and which answers 
to Lake Tchad \ or Norn in Borneo, and whose di- 
mensions almost entitle it to the denomination of a 
fresh-water ms; and lastly, the cluster of lakes 
named Chelonides, perhaps the modem FlUrt, 
into which an arm of the Ger flows, and which are 
surrounded with jungle and pastures celebrated far 
their herds of elephants. Salt-water lakes abound 
on the northern extremity of tire S&h&ra, and the 
salt obtained from them has been in every age an 
article of barter w.th the south, where that necaseary 
of Ufa is wholly wanting. It is obtained either from 
these kkes, which, dried up by the summer heat, 
leave behind a vast quantity of salt, covering ex- 
tensive patches of the earth, or from Urge beds, or 
layers, which frequently extend far rriany miles, and 
rise into hills. The inhabitants of Nigritia porchaM 
salt with gold-dust. A scarcity of salt in Kachan 
and Timimctoo is equivalent to a famine in otbw 
lands. At such times the price of ealt becomes at 
extravagant, that Leo Africamw (p. 250) saw aft 
ass's load sold at Timbuctoo far eighty ducats. Tbe 
neighbourhood of the lakes is also celebrated far tbe 
number and luxuriance of Ha date trees. Te the 
borderers of the Desert the date tree is what the 
bread-fruit tree is to the South Sea islanders. lie 
fault is fond for both men and cattle: it was capable 
of bring pre serve d for a long time, and oo u v ey td te 
great distances; while, from the sap or Mt of the 
tree (RetmeH, Raped. tfCgnte, p. 190) waa extracted 
a liquor equally intoxicating with wine. 

Popamum. — Herodotus (iv. 163—199) Asto- 
nishes four main elements in the p open e tisn d 
Libya.— (1) the Libyan, (9) the Ae t hiopiane 
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(3) the Phoenicians, and (4) the Greeks. He enu- 
mantes, P fli w tf, a oon ri derabls number of indi- 
genous tribes, end hie ca t a lo gue of them is great]/ 
Increased by subeequeut writers, e-g.Scylax, Hanno, 
Polybius, and Ptolemy. When, however, we would 
assign to these a generic eouneotion, or a local liabi. 
tation, the insurmountable difficulty meets us which 
ever attends the dseoristieb nomad races ; igno- 
nmoe of their language of their relations with one 
mother, and their customary or proper districts. 
The Greek geographers, Jtt their efforts to render 
the namee of barbarians enphonic, impenetrably die- 
guise them for the most part. Again, their infor- 
mation of the interior was principally derived from 
the merchants, or guides of the caravans ; and these 
persons hsd a direct interest, even if their knowledge 
were exact or various, in concealing it Moreover, 
the traveller, even if unbiassed, was liable to error 
in his impression of these regions. The population, 
beyond the settled and cultivated districts, was ex- 
tremely fluctuating. In the rainy season they inha- 
bited the plains, in the hot mouths tho highlands, 
acooidingly as their cattle required change of climate 
and pasture. The same tribe mighLtherefore, be 
lerkoued twice, and exhibited under*&e opposite 
characteristics of a highland or a lowland people. 
Savage races else are often designated, when de- 
scribed Af travellers, by names accidentally caught 
up or arbitrarily imposed, and not by their genuine 
and native appellations. Thus Herodotus, in com- 
mon with the other geographers of antiquity, gives 
an undue extension to the name Aethiupes, derived 
from the mere Occident of a black or dark com- 
plexion, and hsd he been acquainted with the Caffirs 
and the Hottentots, he would, doubtless, from their 
colour, have placed them in the same category. 
The diet of the Ichthyophagi was not restricted to 
fish, since they were also breeders of cattle; but 
they acquired that appellation from their principal 
food at one season of the year. The Troglodytes, 
during the spring and summer months, dwelt among 
the low meadows and morasses of Merbe and Ae- 
thiopia; but their name was given them because, 
daring the rainy period, they retired to habitations 
■cooped in the rocks. With regard to the native 
races of Libya, the only secure presumption is, that 
they formed one of those sporadic efforts of the human 
family which remain in, or acquire s lower degree of 
civilisation, because they have wandered beyond the 
verge of the great empires and communities in 
which civilisation is matured. Tho Libyan con- 
tinent hat, indeed, bean in all ages ths principal 
resort of these sporadic tribes. The deserts, which 
intervene between the cultivated and uncultivated 
portions of it, removed much of its population from 
the neighbourhood of cities ; they were liable to no 
•^mixtures ^ other countries ; they were never 
thoroughly subdued *r intermingled with superior 
races : and though, aa in the instance of the Perioed 
of the Greek states, the Ltby-Phoemcians in the 
dominions of Carthage, and the subordinate castes 
Aegypt, they were not incapable of a high 
material cultivation j yet, when left to themselves, 
they continued to exist under the simplest forma of 
social life. Combining the gtimpreo we obtain from 
the ancients with the more accurate knowledge of 
the modems, we are warranted in ascribing to them, 
generally, a monarchical form of government, with 
■jme control from the priests and assembly of 
(Aid men, warlike and migratory habits, debased 
condition of the female tax, and the vice of Africa, 
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In all agra, constant warfare, waged with the sole 
j^poee ^of^e^p plying the ikra-marketa of the 

The Fauna of Libya nraat not ho nwwtod. In 
the northern deserts tawny and grey tints ass tbs 
prevailing colours, not juertly in birds and beasts, 
but she in reptiles and insects. Id consequence of 
the extension of tifs barren region from North 
Africa through Arabia to Persia and India, many 
similar species of animals are common to both 
continents, — as the eas, antelopes, leopards, pan- 
then, and hyaenas. The cat tribe prarafla in 
great beauty and variety: the lion of Mount Atlas is 
■aid to be the strongest and moat formidable «f Us 
species. The African elephant is different from 
Asiatic, and has always been p re ferred to It ft 
military purposes. The hippopotamus, which wan 
known to the ancients as the inhabitant at the 
Senegal and the Upper Nile, appears to be a different 
species from that Which is found in the hater-tropical 
and southern parts of the continent The maget or 
Barbery ape was known to the ancients, and Is 
i oy the Byzantine writers as imported for 
of Constantinople. The giraffe or 
found as for north as the Great 
Desert It appears on the monuments of Aegypt, 
and was exhibited in the imperial triumphs at 
Rome. The Atlas region contains two kinds of 
fmUow-derr, one of which is the common follow-deer 
of Europe. The ox of Nvbia, Aby$tmja, and Bonum 
is remarkable for the extraordinary site of its horns, 
which are sometimes two feet in rircumference at 
the root Of the Libyan animals generally it may 
be remarked, that while the species which require 
rich vegetation and much water are found in the 
Atlas valleys and the plains below them, the Desert 
abounds in such kinds as are content with scantier 
bet bags, — such as the deer, the wild ass. and the 
antelope. There being fleet of foot, easily remove 
from the scorched to the green pasture, and find a 
sufficient supply of water in tlm ooze of the river beds. 

As regards its Flora, the northern coast of Libya, 
and the range of the Atlas generally, may be re- 
garded as a sane af transition, where the plants of 
southern Europe are mingled with those peculiar 
to Africa. The Greek and Phoenician colonists 
built their naval armaments of the pine and oak of 
Mount Atlas, the Aleppo pine and the eandarack or 
Tkuia articulata* being celebrated for their dose 
grain and durability. The vegetation of the interior 
has been already in part mentioned. The large 
forests of date-palms, dong the southern base of the 
Atlas, are Its principal woodland. The date tree is 
indigenous, but improved by cultivation. Of the 
Desert itself stunted shrubs ar*|he only produce 
besides the coarse prickly gnus (peunueftsu dfota- 
foetum), which coven large tracts, and supplies fodder 
to the camels. 

For the authorities upon which this account of 
Libya rests, see, betides the ancient writers already 
cited, the travels of Shaw, Honiemann, Burckhardt; 
Ritter's Erdkmda, Africa ; Beeren, Idem, vol. i.; 
Mannert’s Geographic, Libya; and Maltebrun, 
Afriqm. [W. B. D.] 

LIBYA PALUS. [LiarA, p. 180. b.; Tjutom.J 
LIB Y ARC HA E. [Marmaeica.] 

LIBYCI MONTES. [A»oTVTt» l p.S7;OAMS.] 
LTBYCUM MARE (rb Aifvvbr wfeoyet, *i»- 
tos A if fop), was the name applied to that part of 
tin Mediterranean which washed the shores of 
N. Africa, from the E. coast of Africa Propria on 
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(Be W* te <h a & ahorm of Crete, alia tile ItWtJar 
4f oh Iba &, tdiere It JaiMd the Mare 
Aegyptium: tbe two Syrtre belonged to It. (Stnb. 
ft pp 129, 113, x. pp 475, 488 ; Agrthem/4 8, 
H liiDfen. Per. KMilCilm 14,2171 PIUlt.1i 

phm^a&f id [p.a] 

LTBTCUS NOTKOa [MaratAftiCA.] 

LIBYPHOENTCES (Aiivpotruns, eometimee 
melt Aifo^wfmtj), a portion of the population of 
N. Africa, who are defined by Lit y, in accordance 
with the signification of their name, ae w mtstfum 
Pu ntctm Afrit gemu” (Liv. xxL 22). Diodoros 
gives a somewhat fuller account of them, as one of 
the four races who inhabited tbe Carthaginian terri- 
toty in N. Africa, namely, the Ponio inhabitants of 
Carthage the Libyphocaridans, tbe Libyans, and 
the Wnnridians; and he says that the Libyphoe- 
nidans possawnd many of the dries on the sea- 
shore, and had the tie of intermarriage with the 
Carthaginians (Diod. xx. 55). Pliny restricts them 
to the S. part of tbe andent territory of Carthage. 
(Pirn. ▼. 4. a S : LSbyphoenicea voamtur am By- 
waciwn mcolunt ) ; and there can be no donbt, fmm 
the nature of the case, that the original seat of the 
race was in the oonntzy around Carthage. It is 
not, however, equally clear whether the Libyphoe- 
iiUmmiw of the Carthaginian colonies aloo£ the coast 
of Africa are to be regarded as a nice arising oat of 
the intermarriage of the original Punic settlers with 
the natives of the surrounding country, or as the 
descendants of Libyphoemcians from the country 
round Carthage, who had been sent oat as colonists. 
The Utter is the more probable, both from indications 
which we find in the andent writers, and from the 
well-known fact that, in nil such cases, it is the 
half-breed which multiplies rapidly, so as to make 
it a matter of importance for tbe members of tbe 
pore and dominant caste to find a vent fur the in- 
creasing numbers of the race below them. That 
such was the policy of Carthage with regard to 
tbe Libyphoemcians, and moreover that they were 
marked by the energy and success which usually 
distinguishes such half-bred races, we liave some 
interesting proofs. Tbe defence of Agrigentnra 
against the Bomans, during the Second Punic War, 
was signalised by the skill and energy of Mntinea, 
a Ubyphoemdan of Hipponinm, whom Livy de- 
bh "nr impiger, et tub Uamiihale iruigistro 
r UK art* edoctus" (Liv. xxv. 40). The 
of hit native place, Hipponram, on the 
Bruttian const, a dty which had been for some time 
In tbe hands of the Carthaginians, is a proof of the 
tendency to make nse of the race in their foreign 
settlement*; while the advantage taken by Hannibal 
cf hU taUnta agrees with the fret that he employed 
Libyphoeirfchm cavalry in bis armies. (Pdyb hi. 
88 ; Lb. suri. ft.) Niebuhr has traced the pre- 
sence of LibyphoenacUns in the Panic settlement s 
la ffre rim U| mid their father mixture with tbe 
tedUUns, as attested by CUero in an interesting 
fragment d Me speech for Scauras. (Lecture# on 
Am 6*og. voLii. p. 875.) Avienus meatkma the 
“wild Linyphoenioiana M on the S. coast of Spain, 
£. of Calpe. (Or. Mar. 419.) Perhaps the half- 
hred raoea of the Spanish Colonies in America famish 
tbe ckewt analogy that can be frond to the Liby- 
gtarelrien subjects of Carthage. [P. 8.] 

LIBYSSA (A Mvoaa or Aft***, PtoL r. 1. $ 13: 
JS|frAi8w#vafr#), a town on the north coast of the 
Stare A tacenuB in BithynU, on tbe reed from Ni- 
le wae celebrated in antiquity 
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as the pl a c e eatririnr the tomb rf the greed Here 
nibal (piuL^fraaio; StepfrB. a. a.; Plin. B.N 
v. 48; Am®, Mare. recti. 9$ Eutrop tv. II; /tin. 
Ant p 189 ; Itm. Bier. p 578.) In P fttfb ttare 
the town no longer existed, but the sped was notice d 
only because of the tumulus of Hannibal. Accord- 
ing to Appian (%r* 11), who eridentiy did not know 
the town of Libpaa, a river of Phrygia was called 
Libymua, and he states that from it the sur- 
rounding country received the name of Libyssa. 
The slight resemblance between the name Libyssa 
and the modem Ghebte has led some geographers 
to regard the latter ae the site of the andent town ; 
but Leake (Asia Minor , p 9), from an aoenrate 
computation of distanoss, has shown that the modem 
M eitfytmn is much more likely to be tbe site of 
Libyssa. [L. &] 

LICATH, dr UCATTH (Aucdrioi, or Autrirrtei), 
a tribe of the Vlndelid, dwelling ea the honks of the 
river Lidas or Lions, from which they derived their 
name. (PtoL iL 18. $ 1.) Strabo (b. p >05) 
mentions them among the most audacious of the 
Vindehcian tribes. Pliny (in. 84), who calls them 
Lkatea, euuzneratre them among the Alpine tribee 
subdued by Augustus. [L. &] 

L PC HADES (el Aigdlft), a group of three 
small islands between the promontory of Cenamuin 
in Euboea and that of Cnemkles in Locria. They 
are said to have derived their name from Lichas, 
who waa here thrown into the sea by Hercukn, 
when be was suffering from the poisoned garment. 
(Strnh. I p. 60, ix. p 496; Plin. iv. 12. a. 20; 
Leake. Northern Greece, voL iL p 177.) 

LICIAS, L1C US (A mlas : LecA), a small river 
in VlndriirU. (PtoL iL 12. § 2, 13. t 1; Vew. 
Fort. Pit. S. Mart. iv. 841.) It assumed the modem 
form of its name as early as the time of the Lom- 
bards (Paul. Diac. Longob. in 13.) Its only tribu- 
tary of any note was the Vinloor Viodo. It has its 
sources in the Alps, and, flowing in a northern direc- 
tion, empties itself into the Danube, not far from 
Drusomagns. [L.&1 

LICINIA'KA. [Luwtawia.] 

LIDE (Affiu), a mountain in Cana, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pedes us. In tlie war of Cjrus agakut 
the Carians, the Pedssaeans alone of all the Cariaias 
maintained themselves against Harpalus, the Pereua 
commander, by fortifying tiwmedvee on Mount iJEtt 
bat is the end they were also redueed. (Haril 
175, viu. 104.) [!*&}* t 

L1GAUNI, a people of Gallia Narbcnsnsas, mm* 
tinned by Pliny (ill. 4): u Begio Oxnbionun L%au- 
norumqnes super quos Buetri, fro." The asst Be- 
gio to the east that be mentions b "Begto Deri* 
attain.” If we ou make a sale conclusion from 
Phny’s text, the Ligaora must hare been dose 1* 
the Qxybii, with the Dearies to thereat, and some- 
where between the Argcnteus rim and Anttaotia. 
Walckenaer (Q4og. fc. vd. ti. p. 48) piacm tbe 
Ligauni in the part* about Saint- VaUier, CMm, 
and Fuyen, [0. Ul 

LIGER, LIGEBIS (Asfyup, Atyeip: Loire), a tvrer 
of Gallia, which has the largest baric of all the 
French rivers. The orthography seems to be User 
or Acfap (Cass. tii. 9, el tic hnridsr), thongb the 
Romana mads both syllablm short. In Onre* (viL 
55) t tbeDaaitnatbe t> Ligfr”occuis v andthegenitire 
“Llgois." In B. f7. ret 5, 11, the accoaatire "Li- 
gerem” or aooording to some editions "Ugerim” 
occurs; and “ Ligtrim,*’ if it b right, mnst bare a 
nominative M Ligeria.’* The forms "U* 
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Afmu <>. *. Ahtart). »W» • remark that the 
Unm, who bemr an the Tyrrheai, derive their 
mmm. &mm the river UgjnuL Dtoo Cassius (m'g, 
40, xliv. 48 ; and the notes of Beimarus), hash 
shorter fans Alypot. Lucan (i. 438) 5a generally 
cited as authorityfor the Borneo quentity of the word: 

14 In nebnlis Meduena tub marcere permrn 
And ns jam placida Ligeria recreatur ab unde." 

But these vane* an spurious. (See the Notes in 
Ondendoip's edition.) Aooording to Strabo, the 
Loire rises in the Chen nee (rd K^«*a), and 
flows into the ocean. But he is mistaken as to the 
course of the Lotne, for he makes both the Garnmna 
and the Liger flow parallel to the Pyrenees ; and he 
was further mistaken in supposing the axis of the 
Pyrenees to be south sad north. [Gallia Thai**- 
alpina, voL i. p. 949.] He estimates the navigable 
part of each river at 9000 stadia; but the Loirs is 
a much longer river than the G ar on ne . He says 
that the Loirs flows past Genabun^ (JMdans), and 
tliat Geoabum is situated about halAitey between 
the commencement of the navigable part of the river 
and its on t let, which lies between the territory of the 
Pictooes m the south, and the territory of the 
Nainncte* on the north ; all which is correct enough. 
(Strab. iv. pp. 189, 190, 191.) He adds that there 
was a trading place (^iweptm*), named Curbdo 
[Cokbilo], on the river, which Polybius speaks of. 
It appears that Strabo did not distinguish the Klaver 
(After) from the Loire, for be says : u the Arverni 
are situated on the Liger, and their chief city * 
Nemoesus, which lies on the river ; and this river, 
flowing paint Gena bum. the trading town of the Car- 
notes, which is Mtuuied about the middle of the 
navigable part, dim. barge* itself into the ocean 
(p. 191). But KentufthU* is near the A liter, 

Caesar was acquainted both with the Klaver (vii. 
34, 35) and the river properly called the Loire. 
He crossed the Klaver on his manJi to Gergovia. 
[Gkboovia.] lie remarks that the AUier was not 
generally fordable before the autumn ; and in another 
place ( £ . 0. vii. 55) he describee his passage over 
the Loire at a season when it was swollen by the 
melted snow. When Caesar was preparing for his 
naval warfare with t lie Veneti, he had ships built 
oo the Loire. ( B . G. ill. 9.) He does not tell us 
where he built them, but it may have been in the 
nountiy of the Andes or Audecavi, which he hold at 
that time. 

Of the four passages which were made in Strabos 
time from Gallia to Britannia, out was from the 
mouth of the Loire t and this river was one line of 
commercial communication between the Prorutcia 
and Britannia. Goods were lakeu by lend frum the 
Provintia to the Loire, and then carried down the 
Loire. (Strab. iv. p, 189.) Pliny (iv. 18) calls the 
Loire “ flumen durum," which Forbiger explains 
by the words 44 clear stream ;* but this does not 
mem to be what Pliny meant. Tibullus (l 7, 11) 

u Testis Arar Rbodanusque celer magmtsque Ga* 
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the Ame 4f the Loke, and on the north-west side 
of the C4tmmk It flows perth through to* (Mb 
JJmagee tfAmergne, and dvr a comae of about 
900 miles joins the Loire at Noriadeaum «r Ifc 
virnum (Never/). The Loire rare in 
and flows north to its jpaetko wfefr the After inn 
valley between the valhW tj§# Am* sad the boat* 
of the iPhone. From the oonrse of theLoww 

is north-west to Genabum (OrMans) ; and from 
Orleans it has a general west coulee to the ocean, 
which it enters below Nantee. The whole length of 
the river b*above 500 miles. Several large river* 
flow into it on the left side below Orleans f and the 
Jfagmm on the right side below Toure. The km 
of this river-basin is 50,000 square milse~w aft 
much as tbs area of England. The drainage §g|f 
this large surface passes through one "VH Shfto 
the sea, and when the volume of water Is InsfUSaod 
by great rains it causes inundations, and does great 
damage 7 Q. £.] 

LTGUBES. [UouniA.] 

LI'GUBES BAEB1AN1 ET CORHSUA'XI 
[Hihpiml] 

LIGU'RlA (Aryoupfo, PtoJ.; but in earlier Greek 


Carnuti si fiavt casrula lympha Liger." 

Tlds ssara to bs all that the ancient geographers 
?*ve said of the Loirs. The Elam (AUier) rises 
“ Moos Lesttra (Afoul Losers), apt very for from 


writer* always y Aiyvrrucd s the people wen 
called by the Greeks Myras, but by later writers 
Aryvmvet: by the Homans Liguro*; but the ad- 
jective form is Ligustinus), one sf the provinces 
or regions of Northern Italy, extrading along the N. 
coast of the Tyrrhenian sea, from the frontiers of 
Gaul to those of Etruria. In the mure precise and 
definite sense in which the name was employed from 
the time of Augustus, and in winch it is used by the 
geographers (Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, &c.), Liguria 
was bounded by the river Varus on the W., and by 
the Macra on the E~, while towards the K. it extended 
across the chain of the Maritime Alps und Apennines 
as far aa the river Padus. The Tiebia, one of the 
confluents of tin Padus an its right bank, appears to 
have termed the limit which separated Liguria from 
Gal ha Cispsdana. In this sense, Liguria constituted 
the ninth region of Italy, according to the division 
of Augustus, and its boundaries were fixed by that 
tnouan h. (Pirn. iii. 5. s. 7; Strab. v. p. 218; MeL 
ii. 4. §9; PtoL iiL I. §3.) 

But Liguria, in its original sense, as “ the land 
of the Ligurians," comprised a much more exten- 
sive tract. All the earliest anthers are agreed in 
representing the tribes that occupied the western 
slopes of the Maritime Alps and the region which 
extends from thence to the sea at MissBia, and as 
far as the mouths of tbs Bhone, as of Ligurian, 
and not Gaulish origin. Thus Aeschylus repre- 
sents Hercules as contending with the Ligwrums 
on the stony plains near the mouths of the Bhone, 
Herodotus speak* of Ligurians inhabiting the cranny 
above Massilia, and Hecataens distinctly calls Mas- 
silia itself a dty of Liguria, while he terms Narbo a 
city of Gaol. Scykx also assigns to the Ligurians 
the coast of the Mediterranean sea as far as the 
mouths of the Rhone; while from that river to 
Emporium in Spam, he tails us that the Ligurians 
and Iberians wars intermingled. The Helisyci, who, 
according to Avtenue, were the earliest inhabitants 
of the country around Narbo, won, according to 
Hooafua, a Ligurian tribe. (Aeachyl op. Strab. 
iv. p. 183; Hacat Ft. 19, 90, 29, ad. Klausen; 
Herod, v. 9; ScyLp9. §$9,4; Aviso. Or. Merit 
584; Strab. iv. p. 90S.) Thucydides also speaks 
of the Ligurians having expelled the Sicamana, aa 
Iberian trios frum the banka of the river Sfeanus, in 

»4 
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Ibtria, thus pointing to a of 

'their power. (Huso, it 2.) Bat %MJt the Ligu- 
rian settlements to the W. of the Rhone ore mote 
whsetiro and uncertain, the tribes that extended from 
mat river to th* Maritime Alps and the confines of 
Italy— the Safes* OxybH, and Deofotee— are 
signed on good authority to the Ligurian race. 
{Sfcrsb. iv. pp. 202,203; PoL xxxiii. 7, a) On tlieir 
eastern frontier, alio, the Ligurians were at one time 
more widely spread than the limits shove described. 
Polybius tells us that in hit time they occupied the 
■ea-ooaat as far as Pisae, which was tiff first city of 
Etruria: and in the interior they held the mountain 
districts as far as the confines of the Anetines. (Pol. 
il 16.) In the narrative of their wars with Borne 
in the 2nd century B.O., as given in Livy, we find 
them extending to the seme limits: and Lycophron 
represents them at a much earlier period ae stretch- 
ing for down the coast of Etruria, before the arrival 
of the Tyrrhenians, who wrested from them by force 
of arms the site of Pisae and other cities. (Lycophr. 

. Alex, 1356.) The population of Corsica also 
is ascribed by Seneca, and probably with good 
reason, to a Ligurian stock. [Cobsica.1 On the 
N. of the Apennines, in like manner, it u probable 
that the Ligurians were far mors widely spread, 
before the settlement of the Gauls, who occupied the 
fertile plains and drove them back into the moun- 
tain. Thus the Laevi and Libici, who occupied the 
banka of the Ticinus, appear to have been of Ligurian 
reoe (Plin. iii. 17. s. 21; Liv. v. 35): tto Taurini, 
who certainly dwelt on both banks of the Padua, 
unquestionably a Ligurian tribe; and there 
I much reason to assign the same origin to the 
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obscurely known to the Greeks from a wrf esriy 
period, for even Herod noticed them, la corittetion 


la regard to the national affinities or origin of the 
Ligurians themselves, we are almost wholly in the 
dark. We know only that they were not either 
Iberians or Gaols. Strabo tells us distinctly that 
they were of a different race from the Gauls or Celts 
who inhabited the rest of the Alps, though they re- 
sembled them in their mode of life. (Strab ii. p. 
128.) And the same thing is implied in the marked 
distinction uniformly observed by Livy and other 
Roman writers between the Gaulish and Ligurian 
tribes, notwithstanding their dose geographical 
proximity, and their frequent alliance in war. Dio- 
nysius says that the origin and descent of the 
Ligurians was wholly unknown, and Cato appears to 
have acquiesed in a similar conclusion. (Dionje. 
L 10; Cato, op, Serv. ad Am. xi. 715.) But all 
ancient authors appear to have agreed in regarding 
them as one of the moet hncient nations of Italy; 
and on this account Philistns represented the Steal 
as a Ligurian tribe, while other authors amigned the 
same origin to the Aborigines of Larium. (Dfonys. 
L 10, 22.) Several modern writers have maintained 
the Celtic origin or affinity of the Ligurians. 
(Claier. /Jot pp. 49 — 51 ; Gretefond, AtL-IiaUen, 
voL ih pp. 6—7.) But the authority of Strabo 
seems derisive against any ofaws mmetkn between 
the two mom: audit is impmriblo, in the absence of 
All remains of their language to form area a reason- 
wide conjecture as to their more remote affinities. A 
ffiot mentioned by Plutarob (Jfer. 19) according to 
the Ligurians in tba army of Marius ceiled 
I in their own language Ambroses, though 
ich too isolates ami uncertain to be re- 
ouahle proof of a common origin with 
the Gauls of that name. 

Xhemneef the Ligurums appear* to have hem 


with the Scythihiis and AetbiopUas, — evidently as 
one of the most distant nations of tbs then known 
world. (Hesiod, op. Strab. viL p. 300.) But from 
tbs time of the foundation of the flourishing Greek 
colony of Mauilis, which speedily extended net only 
its commerce but its colonies along the shores of 
Liguria, as well as those of Iberia, the name of the 
Ligurians must have become familiar to the Greeks, 
and was, as we have seen, well known to Haoataeua 
and Aeschylus. The Ligurians seem also from an 
early period to have been ready to engage aa met* 
senary troops in the service of more civilised nations; 
and we find Ligurian auxiliaries already mentioned 
in the great army of the Carthaginian general 
Hamifcar, in n.a 48a (Herod, vu. 165; Had. 
xi. 1.) The Greek despots in Sicily continued to 
recruit their mercenary forces from the earns quarter 
as late ae the time of Agathodes. (Died. xxL 3.) 
The Greeks of Massilia founded orionies along the 
coast of Liguria as for as Nicaea and the Portua 
Herculis Monoeci, but evidently never established 
their power for inland, and the mountain tribes of 
the Ligurians were left in the enjoyment of undis- 
turbed independence. 

It was not till tbs year 237 b. g. that the Ligu- 
rians, for the first time, came into contact with the 
arms of Rome ; and P. Lentulos Candinua, one of the 
consuls of the following year, was the first who cele- 
brated a triumph over them. (Entrap, iii. 2 ; Liv. 
KpiL xx.: Fast Capit .) But the successes of the 
Romans at this period were evidently very partial 
and incomplete, and though we find one of tba con- 
suls for several years hi succession sent against the 
Ligurians, and the name of that people appears three 
times in the triumphal Fasti (v. c. 233 — 223), it 
is evident that nothing more was accomplished than 
to prevoit them from keeping the field and compel 
them to take refuge in the mountains (Zunar. viil 
18, 19). The Ligurian tij^es with whom the 
Remans were at this time engaged in hostilities 
were exclusively those on the N. of the Apennines, 
who mads common cause with the neighbouring 
Gaulish tribes of the Baiuns and Ineubrians. These 
petty hostilities were for a time interrupted by the 
more important contest of the Second Panic WuA 
During that struggle the Ligurians openly sided 
wfth the Carthaginians : they sent support to Han- 
nibal, and furnished an important contingent to tba 
army with which Hasdrufaal fought at the Metaurua. 
Again, before the close of the war, whan Mage 
landed in their territory, and inadfrit the base of his 
operations against Cisalpine Gaul, the Ligurians 
espoused bis cause with seal, and prepared to sup- 
port him with their whole forces (Liv. xxii 38, 
xxvii. 47, xxviil 46, xxix. 5). After the niltonlj 
fate of Mago, and the close of the war, the Romans 
were in no haste to punish the Ligurians and Gauls 
for their defection, but those nations were the Aral 
to take up arms, and, at the instigation of the Car- 
thaginian Hamikmr, brake out into open hostilities, 
(b.c. 200), and attacked the Raman oaktetoa of 
Placentia and Cremona. (Liv. |o.) 

From this time commenced the long series of ware 
between the Romans and Ligurians, which oeottaued 
withUttteratanmMMmforabovei%tepm It would 
to impossible to give here any detailed^, of 
these long protracted, but desultory htotUttae ; in- 
dead wo poetess, in reafity, very RtUeiafwmaHon non 
corning them. So long as the books of Uvy are pre 
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oared to uv we tad perertuaBi recurring notices of 
c i i M^ g M ininrt thedUguriens; and wfattt the So- 

And Syria hi tie East, one, end some- 
times both, of the consuls wove engaged in petty and 
inglorious hostilities with the hardy mountaineers of 
Liguria* But the annual records of these earn- 
ptSgns for the most part throw little light on the 
true elate of the case or the progreee of the Boman 
aims, it is evident, indeed, that, notwithstanding 
the often repeated tales of victories, frequently cele- 
brated at Borne by triumphs, and often said to have 
been followed by the submission of the whole Ligu- 
rian nation, the straggle was really an arduous one, 
and it was long before the Bomans made any real 
progress in the redaction of their territory. 

One of the moot formidable and powerful of the 
Ligurian tribes was that of the Apuaxi, who in- 
habited the lofty group of mountains bordering on 
Etruria, and appear to have occupied the valleys of 
the Macim and Ansar (Magra and Serchio), while 
they extended eastwards along the chain of the 
Apennines to the frontiers of the Arratines and 
the temtoiy of Mutina and Boners. To oppose 
their inroads, the Homans generally Pisa® the 
head -quarters of one of their armies, and from thence 
carried their arms into the heart of the mountains : 
but their snoot— ns seldom effected more than to 
compel the enemy to disperse and take refuge in 
their Tillages and castles, of which the latter were 
mountain fastnesses in which they were generally 
able to defy the Roman anna. It was not till b. c. 
180 that the first effectual step was taken for their 
reduction, by the consuls Cornelius and Baebius, 
who, after having compelled them to a nominal sub- 
mission, adopted the expedient of transporting the 
whole nation (to the number of 40,000, including 
women and children) to a distance from their own 
country, and settled them in the heart of Samninm, 
where they continued to exist, under the name of 
41 Ligures Cornelian) etRaebiani,” for centuries after- 
wards. (Liv. xL 38, 41.) The establishment of 
Roman colonn* at Pisae and Luca a few years after- 
wards tended to consolidate the conquest thus ob- 
tained, and establislied the Roman dominion per- 
manently an far as the Macro and the port of Luna. 
(Id. xl 43, xli. 13.) The Frixiatbs, a tribe on 
the H. of the Apennines, near the sources of the 
Scultenua (Fattara), had been reduced to subjection 
by C. Flamiuius in b. c. 187, and the obscure tribes 
of the Briniatee, Garuli, Hercules, and Lapicini ap- 
pear to have been finally subdued in n. c. 175. 
(Id. xxxix. 3, xli. 19.) The Ixgaumi, one of the 
most powerful tribes on the coast to the W. of 
Genua, had been reduoed to nominal submission as 
My as b.q. 181* bat appear to have been still 
very imperfectly subdued; and they, as well as their 
neighbours the lutonielii, continued to harass the 
territory of the Romans, as wall as of their allies the 
Maasiltans, by piratical expeditions. (Liv. xl 16, 
25 — 28, 41.) In b. a 178 the Statxblu were 
reduoed to subjection (Id. xlil 8, 9) ; and the name 
of this people, which here appears for the first time, 
shows that the Romans wars gradually, though 
slowly, making good their advance towards the W. 
From the year 167 B.O., when we lose the guidance 
of Livy, we are unable to trace the Ligurian wars in 
any detail, bit we fiud triumph* over them still re- 
putedly raoorded, and it is evident that they were 
still unsubdued. In bx* 164 the Romans for the 
™ time attacked the Ligurian tribes of the Oxybii 
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and Deciatse, wMfiwafc W. of the Vans, and were 
therefore net included in Italy, adedfedfog to Its later 
limits. (Ur. Epit xlviliMyh. «faOB* 7.) It 
was not tin more than thirty yams afwtsrds* 
(b. c. 123—122) that two sucuissive triumphs ce- 
lebrated the reduction of foe moref Utorerfid tribes of 
the Yocontii and Batlttrii, both of them in the same 
neighbourhood. But whUh the LiguUm tribes W. 
of the Maritime Alps were thus brought gradually 
under the Boman yoke, it appears that the subjec- 
tion of thosein Italy was still incomplete; ana in 
b. o. 117, QfMsrcius for the last time earned a tri- 
umph 44 de Lignribus.” (Fast. Capti.) Even after 
this, M. Aemifins Seamus is said to have dietin'* 
guished himself by fresh successes over the*? and 
the construction by hire (b. o. 109) of the Ifm 
Asmflia, which extended along the eoast froifi Hon a 
i to Yada Sabbata, and from thence inkjd aeroas the 
I Apennines to Dertane, may be considered «r marking 
the period of the final subjugation e* Liguria, 
(titrab. v. p. 217; Anr. Viet de Kir. film*? 73.) 
But a remarkable expression of Strabo, who saf* 
that, after eighty yeefs of warfare, the Romans «dy 
succeeded in securing a space of 12 stadia in breadth 
for the free passage of public officers, slums that 
even at this time the subjection of the mountain 
tribes was but imperfect. (Stmb. iv. p. 203.) 
Those which inhabited the Maritime Alp, indeed, 
were not finally reduced to obedience till the reign of 
Augustus, b.c. 14. (HionCasa.liv.24.) This bad, 

! however, been completely affected at the time that 
Strabo wrote, and Liguria had been brought under 
the same system of administration with the rest of 
Italy. (Stmb. L e.) The period at which the Ligu- 
rians obtained the Roman franchise is unknown : it ie 
prhap probable that the towns obtained this privi- 
lege at the same time with those of Cbalptne Gaul 
(b. c. 89); bat the mountain tribes, even in the 
days of Pliny, only exyoyed the Latin franchise. 
(Pirn. iii. 20. s. 24.) 

In the division of Italy under Augustus, Liguria 
(in the more limited sense, as already defined) con- 
stituted the ninth region (Plin, ill 5. s. 7% and its 
boundaries on the E. and W. appear to have con- 
tinued unchanged throughout the period of the Roman 
Empire; bat the Cottian Alp, which in the time of 
Augustas still constituted a separate district under 
their own native chieftain, though dependent upon 
Rome, and, from the reign of Nero to that of Con- 
stantine, still formed a separate province, were incor- 
porated by Constantine with Ligoria; and from this 
period the whole of the region thus constituted came 
to be known as the Alpbb Cottiab, while the name 
of Liguria was transferred (on what acoount we 
know not) to the eleventh region, or Gallia Trans- 
padana [Italia, p.931. Hence we find late writers 
uniformly speaking of Mediolanum and Ticranm as 
cities of Liguria, while the real land of the Ligurians 
had altogether lost that appellation, and was known 
only as 44 the province of the Cottian Alp” ( lab . 
Prorim , ; P. Disc. But Lamg. ii. 15, 16; Jornand. 
GtL 30, 42; Procop. B. 0 . 1 14; Booking, ad NoL 
Dig*, ii. pp. 442, 443.) It » evident tint long 
before this change took place the Ligurians must 
have lost all traces of their distinct nationality, and 
become blended into one common mam with the 
other Italian subjects of Borne. t 

Liguria ia throughout the greater part of its ex- 
tent a mountainous country. The Maritime Alp 
which fanned the western boundary, descend ccsn- 
pfetely to the eea in the neighbourhood of Afeoe and 
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Monao^ while the main chain fef the mum moon- tribes who occupied tbe mare fertile hills and alley* 
tains, toning off from tbs general direction of the on tbs N. declivity of the Apennines, mis evidently 
central chains of the Alps near the sources of the reduced with comparatively little difficulty. It iste 
Var (Vam), is prolonged in s lefty and ragged the dinner portion of the Ligurian people that the 
* range tibHreacbto the era between ATolisndAieoao. character and description of them which we dud in 
The lateral ranges and o&hoota which descend from ancient writers may be considered almost exclusively 
these mountains to the tea occupy tbe whole line of to apply. Strabo says that they dwelt in scattered 
coast from Monaco to Savoaa. Hence this line has villages, tilling the soil with difficulty, on account of 
always been one when there has been much diffi- its ragged and barren character, so that they bed 
culty in making and maintaining & practicable road, almost to quarry rather than dig it But their chief 
It was not till the reign of Augustas that the subsistence was derived from their herds, which sup- 
Homans carried a highway from Vadn Sabbata to plied them with flesh, cheese, and milk ; and they 
Antipelfei and in tbe middle ages, when the Roman made a kind of drink from barley. Their mountains 
roads had folfen into decay, the whole of this line of also supplied timber in great abundance end el the 
coast became proverbial for the difficulty of its com- largest use Genua was their principal emporium, 
totodeatione. (Dante, Purg. Iil 49.) From the and thither they brought, for export, timber, cattle, 
mnghbonrhood of Veda Sabbata, or Savona, where the hides, and honey, in return fiir which they received 
Alpe may be considered to end and the Apennines to wine and oil (Strafe iv. p. 209, v. p. 218 ; Died, 
begin, the fetter chain of mountains rune nearly v. 39 . ) In the days of the geographer they pro- 
parallel with the ooast of Liguria throughout its duced but little wine, and that of bad qnality ; but 
whole extent ae far as the river Macro; and though Pliny speaks of the Ligurian wines with oommenda- 
the range of the Apennines is far inferior in elevation tian. (Strab. p. 202; Plin.xiv. 6 . 1 . 8 .) The nature 
to that of the Maritime Alps, they nevertheless con- of their country and the life they fed brand them to 
stitute a mountain mass of a rugged and difficult hardships (“ assnetum xnalo Ligttrem,” Virg. G, ii. 
character, which Waves scarcely any level spsoe be- 168 ; “Lignum monism duri et agrestes,” Cic. de 
tween the foot of tbe mountains and tbe sea. The Leg. Agr. ii. 35) ; and they were distinguished for 
northern declivity of the Apennines is less abrupt, their agility, which admirably fitted them for the 
and tbe mountains gradually subside into ranges of chase, as well as for the kind of predatory warfare 
steep wooded hills as they approach the plains of tbe which they so long maintained against the Romani. 
Po: but for this vwy reason the space occupied by Cato gave them the character of being treacherous 
the mountainous and hilly tract is more extensive, and deceitful, — an opinion which seems to have been 
and constitutes a broad belt or hand vaiying from generally adopted by the Romans (Serv. ad Am. xi. 
15 to 30 miles in width. The narrowest portion of 700, 715), and must naturally have grown up from 
the range, as null as one of the lowest, is unmedi- the nature of the wan between than ; hut they 
atety cl the back of Genoa, and for that reason the appear to liave served faithfully, as well aa bravely, 
JMH feo that city to Dertona was in ancient as in tbe service of the Greeks mid Carthaginians, as 
trail as modem times one of the principal lines of mercenaries, and, at a later period, aa auxiliaries in 
communication with the interior. Another natural thorn of Rome. (Dtod. v. 89 ; Pint Mar, 19 ; Tac. 
para is marked cut by a depression in the ridge be- iffet.iL 14.) The troops they farnfehed were almost 
tween the Maritime Alpe end Apennines, which ia exclusively infantry, and, for the most part, light- 
c n aned by the mod from Savona to Ceeo. Tide line armed : they excelled partirtitoflyas alingers (Pseudo 
cf lead communicatee with the plain at the N. foot Ariel, Mirab. 90) ; bat thffl Aguiar infantry car- 
of tbe Maritime Alps, extending from tbe neighbour- ned oblong shields of brass, itoombling three of the 
hood of Com and Mondavi to that cf Turin, which Greeks. (Dtod. I a; Strafe It. p. 202.) During 
is one of the most extensile tracts of fertile and the period of their independence, they not only made 
level country comprised within the limits of the plundering inenraiooa by fend into the neighbouring 
ancient Liguria. £. of this, the hills of the AtUgi- countries, but carried on piracy by sea to a consider- 
ana and Monferrat extend from the foot of the able extent, and were distinguished for thefr hsith- 
Apennines (of the northern slopes of which they are, ness and daring as navigators, as well as in all their 
in foot, a mere oootinuation) quite to the bank of the other pursuits. (Dtod. v. 39 ; Lit. al. 18, 26.) The 
Pof but are of moderate elevation and constitute a mountain tribes resembled the Gauls and Germans 
fertile country. Beyond these, again, another tract of in the custom of westing their hair long ; on which 
plain occurs, hot of Una extent; for though it runs account the wilder tribes, which were tbs last to 
for up into tbe mountains near Novi, it is soon maintain their independence, ware known ns tbs 
hemmed in again by the bills which descend to Ligune Capillati orComati (A/ywr Kapnf rod, Dion 
Tortona (Dertona), Voghera (Iris), and CasUggio Cass, liv. 24 ; Win. iii 20 . «. 24 ; Lucan, I. 442) 1 
(CfestiditunX so as to leave but a narrow strip of end the cropping their hair wee regarded as a proof 
plain between them end the banks of the Po. of their subjection to Rome. 

The physical features of Liguria naturally exer- Among the more peculiar natural productions of 
cfeed a marked influence op tbe character and habits Liguria are noticed a breed of dwarf heroes mid 
of its inhabitants. It was with the tribes who seen- mules, called by the Greeks yfem ; and a kind of 
pied the lofty and nigged ranges of tins Apennines mineral resembling amber, called Xryyofotav, which 
£. of the Macro (where these mountains rise to a appears to have been confounded by Tbendinatiii 
much greater elevation, and assume a much more with genuine amber. (Strofe iv. p. 902 j Theophr. 
Alpine character, than in any part of Liguria proper) da Lapid, $$ 28, 29.) 

that the B— — waged their longest and meet ob- The Ligurians were divided, like moil notions fa 
etiaate contests; but aUthe tribes who inhafeted the a similar state of society, into a number of tribes, 
upper Valleys of the control chain, and the steep and which appear to hove had little, If any, potttfeal 
rugged declivities of the Apennines towards the sea, bond of union beyond the temporary dttanoro urhich 
partook ef the same baity and warlike character, they might form for warlike objects s and it fe evl* 
tin the other beady the fitotiolli, Vagfemd, and other dent, from the account of the ware carried en by 
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them with the Bonusm, that these leagues were «- 
tromefy variable rad partial. The n mm of many 
of the diflbreet tribes nave been transmitted to us ; 
but It ia often difficult, or impossible, to determine 
with «ny degree of certainty die situation or limits 
of their respective territorm It ie probable, as 
pointed oat by Pliny, that these limits themselves 
varied maeh at different times (Plin. iii. 6. s. 6), 
and many of the minor tribes, whose names are 
mentioned by Livy in the history of the Raman 
conquest of Liguria, seem to have at a later period 
disappeared altogether.* The only tribes concerning 
whom we have any tolerably definite information are : 

1 . the Apuaht, in the valley of the Haem, and 

about the Portus Lnnao ; bnt the greater part of the 
territory which had once belonged to this powerful 
tribe was not included in Roman Liguria. 2. The 
Frxniates, who may be placed with much probabi- 
lity in the upper valley of the Scultenna, or Panaro, 
on the N. slope of the Apennines towards Mntina 
(a district still called Frignano) \ so that they also 
were excluded from Liguria in rite later sense of the 
term. 3. The Bbeniates may perhape be placed 
in the valley of the Para, the roottjmnsidenble 
confluent of the Jfqpra, called by^vaSmy the 
Bnactes. 4. The Grkuatba, known to us only 
from an inscription [Gkrua], wots obviously the 
inhabitants^ Genua end its immediate neighbour- 
hood. $. The VrruRit, raaotioned in the same in- 
scription, adjoined the Genuatee on the W„ and were 
apparently separated from them by the river Porci- 
fera, or Pokmera 6. The more powerful and cele- 
brated tribe of the IwoAturi may be placed with 
certainty on the coast near Albengo (Albium In- 
gaunnm), though we cannot fix their limits with any 
precision. 7. The Imtkxxui occupied the ooest 
W. of the Ingauni : tht’r chief town was Albium 
Intomeliuro,. now Pintimigtia. 8. The Vu»unn 
inhabited the country on both aides of the Versa, is 
their name is evidently retained by the town of 
Pence, some miles W. of that river ; while Cemeue* 
liutn, about 5 miles to the E. of it, also belonged to 
them. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7.) 

Of the tribes N. of the Apennines, or inhabiting 
the valleys of that range which slope towards the 
Padua, the moat conspicuous were . — 1. The Vagi- 
ENNt, whose capital was Augusta Vogiennorum, 
now Bene, between the Stura and the Tanaro, 
while their confines appear to have extended as far 
as the Monte Vito and the sources of the Po. 
2. The Statibija, whose position is marked by 
the celebrated watering-place of Aquae Statiellae, 
now AcquL 3. The Taurimi, whose capita) was 
Augusta Taurinorum, now 7 Wm, and who appear 
to have occupied the whole country on both sides of 
the Pad as, from the foot of the Cottian Alps to the 
banks of the Tanarus. 4. The Kuburiatbs (Flor. j 
ii> 3 ; Pliu. iii. 5. s. 7) may be placed, according to 
a local antiquary, in the hills of the Aetigiana, 
(Durandi, Piemonte Ciepadano, cited by Walckeneer, 
M<yr. dee Coulee, vol. i. p. 161.) 6. E. of these 
must be pieced several smaller tribes mentioned by 
Livy in the history of the Roman ware with Liguria, 
and of which we know only that they were situated 

* The same thing is the case with the names of 
three Ligurian tribes, cited by Stephonus of Byzon- 
tjum (s. o.) from Theophrastus,— the Arbaxani, 
Knbii, and Ipsicuri. Of these we do not know even 
^nether they dwelt in Italy or on the southern const 
of Gaul. 
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on the N, side of the Apennines. These: am Gw 
Celelates, Cerdiciates, and apparently the Gratae 
also. (Liv. xyrii. 29, 31.) & The SmuM 

ore mentioned also by Livy (xxviii. 46) as a tiffin 
who occupied the mountains above the Ingauni ; M 
no snbeeqnant mention Cf^heffi oaprito . \ 

In addition to tbes^ Livy notice*, the Goroli, 
Hercotes^ nod Lapicms, is siiuOted on the & side of 
the Apennines (xli. 19), bnt we bora no further 
due to their position. Pliny also enumerates (iii* 5. 
e. 7) among the Ligurian tribes on the Italian aide 
of the Alps, the Veneni, BimbeUi, Mogelli, Css* 
monatee, and Vdeiatea, of which the last drabtiees 
oocupied the oountiy anoBd Veleio, the mine of 
which still remain about eighteen milea & oft 
Placentia. The others are wholly unknown, end 
the names themselves vary so much in the M$& sa 
to be of very doubtfol authority..* 

The ooest of Ligmria, os already described, is 
bordered closely throughout its whole extent k£ the 
ranges of the Maritime Alps end Apennines, which 
for the most part rise very abruptly from the sea- 
shore, in other places leave a narrow strip of fertile 
territory between their foot and the sea, but nowhere 
is these anything like a plain. This steep carat 
ales affords eery few natural ports, with the ex- 
ception of the magnifirant bey called the Partes 
Lunae (now the Gulf qf Spma) near its eastern 
extremity, which is one of the most spacious and 
secure harbours in the Mediterranean. The port of 
Genus also caused it to he frequented from the 
earliest tiaras as a place of trade (Strab. iv. p 202), 
while the Portus Herculis Monoed (Monaco), though 
small, was considered maun. It is singular that 
the much more random .and secure harbour of 
Vittqfimca, is the same neighbourhood, Is sat 
mentioned by any ancient writer, though noticed in 
the Maritime Itinerary under the name of Portus 
OHvulae. The same Itinerary (pp.503, 604) notices 
two small ports, which it places between this lost 
and that of Monaco^ under the names of Anno and 
Avido, which may probably be placed respectively at 
& Oepmo and Aha. [Nicaba.] The Portus 
Maubici of the same Itinerary is still called Porto 
Maurmo, a small town about two miles W. of 
OnegUa. 

The rivers of Liguria ore not of much importunes. 
From the proximity of the mountains to the & coast, 
the streams which descend from them to the sea are 
for the most part mere mountain torrents, altogether 
dry in summer, though violent and destructive in 
winter and after heavy rains. Almost the only ex- 
ceptions are the two riven which formed the extreme 
limits of Liguria on the E. and W n the Macra and 
the Varus, both of which are large and perennial 
streams. Next in importance to throe is the Rutuba 
or Poja, which flowed through the country of the 
Intemdii. It rises at the foot of the Col di Tenda, 
in the Maritime Alps, and has a course of above 36 
miles from thence to the sea at VnUimigKa. The 
smaller streams on the 8. coast were: — the Paulo 
( Paglione ), which flowed by tbe walls of Nicaea 
(Plin. in. 6. s. 7 ; Mel. ii.4. § 9) ; the Tavia (/fra. 
Marit p. 503) still celled the Taggia, between & 
Memo and Porto Moorish} the Mkrula (Plin. 
L c.), which still retains its name, and foils into the 
sea between OnegUa and Albmga; the Poroitxra 
ef Pliny (L c.), now celled the Pokevera, which 
flows a fowmUee to the W. of Genoa ; theFxRiTOB 
(lb.\ on the E. of the some city, now the Bieagno ; 
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sod tins fioaonft of the aune nofet, «a&& «an be 
another then the Fare, the Ml eoaridanble tri* 
buiery of the Atari* Mu^ aw rcwsidarshUithaa 
bees, both t»*evdUmi of water and length of 
their coure<am the streams which Sow tan the 
H. slopes of the Apennines towards the Padua. But 
of these, the only ones wheat names ore found hi any 


metal author, are the Tjjubva, or Ttaorv, one of 
the meet important of the toothers tributaries of the 
Pachas; the tamo* which job* the Tanarus near 
Mtataf and the Turn*, which itae hi the 
Aaanta, not tor tan Genoa, and &lia into the 
w taeotia, Inuring during a part at taat of 
e the boauhqr between Liguria and Gallia 



isrked in this part of Italy in the 
Tabula are ao eonfaeed, and the names so corrupt, 
that it is uaetas to attempt to idmtuy them. 

The native Ligurians lived far the most part in 
mere viUagea and mountain fastnesses (“caOella 
vkique,” £tr. si 17 ; Btnb. v. p. SIS), and bad 
probably few towns. Even under the Roman 
gorsnananl them seem to have been few places 
whieh deserved the name of towns along the a 
coast, or among the inner ranges of the Apen- 
nines ; hut on the northern slopes of the same 
nwetaa, where they approached or opened out 
into the plains, these grew up rapidly and rose to 
great prosperity, — ao that Pliny cays of this part 
of Liguria in his time, u omnia nobiUbua oppidis 
atant* (Plin. iiL 6. a. 7). Those which he proceeds 
to enumerate am: — Libarka (between Arguata 
and SmwaB4 t Dbbtoma ( Torttma ), Iria (Ko- 
gh era), Babdkbatb (ofoaoertain site), Industria 
(at J ta n on the ngbt bank of the Po), Pol- 
uoru (Polenta), Carrxa Potkntu (uncertain), 
Forum Fulvii, called Valkktwum (Pataca), 
Augusta Vaoikkkorum (Bone), Alba Pompkia 
(A A n), Asta (AMs'), Aquae Statxrllar (Acqui). 
To these must be added Augusta Taurinokux, 
whieh was certainly a Ligurian town, though, tan 
Its position on the left bank of the Padus, it ft mar 
manned by Pliny with the cities of the xith region, 
orGatammmdaaa' In the same district worn 
Forum Yum, m the territory of the Vagienni, and 
0OBI.UX, now ftam, in the valley of FeautrdU*. 
ftaurio (tan) was probably a Gaulish rather than 
a Ligurian town. In addition to these may be 
‘ Clastidium (Ctuteggio), which is ex- 
“ed by Livy a Ligurian town, though 
the Gaulish frontier, and Cuba, now 
Omo, in the upper valley of the Tanaro. Litubium, 
m en tio ne d by Livy together with Clastidium 
(xxxti. 99), and Csiystum, noticed by the asms 
author Us a town of the StatieUi (xlii. 7), am other- 


Wholly i 


of Liguria, beginning tan the 
Varus, the towns anumsmled by Pliny or Ptotamy 
btoc—Sioama (Aeos), CuuornuuM (Ctata, s 
short taaaos inland), Ponm Hrroulis Mo»oeci 
Mmvm Imtaf mm* {VmXmigUa), 
Mmtvu tasACurox (4mm Yams Sabbata 

(itato itoc), T%ia§* (M[ frtgom, sear, 
am rft Ssgerta Yrhbbu 

(Pfcto KsasrwL and Poaros talCto(Zarta < \ both 
of them on the which was ca&ed as 

nwtototalVmualuitaftato]# The other 
runnai emumntad in tba Ittatota am fbr the 
toam part very obscoro ail tmaertain, and many of 
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than, 9 m their very tan, am ebvftoMy net the 
names of towns or awn riHagou but of i 
or “ amtatkM." Theftwwhfeh ouT 
with any certainty have thsir modem i 
in the Itineraries bam given. 

1. The coast mad tan the Varna totheMacrm 
is thus given in the Tabula Feutingsrianai—* 
Varum 9. (Far). 

CemeneUnm (Ctasss). 

In Alps Maritime (TtoMcr). 

AlbintsmsUom (Fsnttapta). 

Costa Balaanae. 

Luous BonnanL 
Albingaunum (Atbmgd). 

Vada abate (Paris). 

Vious Virginia. 

Alba Docttia (AUAmdtd). 

Ad Navalia. 


Ad Figlinas. 
Genua (Genoa). 


Ad Solaria (SdUoro near Chiouan) 

Ad Manilla (Motugbd). 

In Alpe Pennino. 

Boron. 

Luna (Awns'). 

2. The same line of route ft thus given (in the 
contrary direction) in the Itinerary of 
(P* 293):— 


Boaceas (probably Boactss fL: the Fawn). 

Bodetia. 

Togulaxa (perhaps identical with the Tignllia of 
Pliny : Trtgoso), 

Delphinu (Portus Delphim, Plin.: Ark fbu) 

Genua (Genoa). 

Libarium (Labernum).* 

Dartona (Toriono). 

Aquae (Acorn). 

* Crixia. 

Canalieum. 

Vada Sabata ( Vada). 

Pullopmsm. 

Alhiugaanum (Atbmgd). 

Locus BonnanL 

Costa Balaenae. 

Albmtimelium ( VmtwdgUd). 

Luinonem (MmUmd). 

Alpe summa (Turbid). 

Cemenelium (Cmin). 

Varum flumen (Vat). 

(The distances given along fids Ifaa of route am 
in both Itinavmrk. m corrupt and oonfesed that they 
am omitted above. For a toiler dtaassta of the 
mates in question see Waleksnatr, Oharmtkk tier 
Gouta, voL SI. ppL 18—21; and Serra, Storia 
aa «ta Liguria, voL U pp. *7— 100.) 


♦ It is trident, Jfcal tbs Antonias Itinouiy ham 
quin tbs coast madL and makes a sndd«n turn 
inland to Dsrtoaa, and thanos hack again bgr Aquas 
Statkflaa to the coast at Vada 8abata, tan whines 
ft manmaa the ttns of coot mad. Acempertan 
with the Tabula (as given in tasimUeby Maaoert), 
hi Which both Unas of mad am placed rids bjrslda. 
wiU at once explain how this error originated! and 
prints out a source of corruption and sontoota in 
of the - * 


in many attar 
smart now be so distinctly traced* 


vtontt 
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% The meet important of the routes io the 
Interior of Llgurin, ** the* Ming from Gann* 
intend tar Libwnnm to DertOm, from wheooe a 
touch mwrtwtaatadi through trim and ComHto- 
magus, with Placentia; white another branch poised 
by Aquae Statfcilee to the aoaat at Vada Safaata. 
(Tha static®# an both thaw road* have boon already 
gfran la tha preceding route). From Aquae Sta- 
tiallae another branch led by^Palhntia to Augusta 
Taorinorum. (fflA- /tat) [E. EL B.] 

LIGU'STICUM MARE (tb Aiyuorixto'vftwyof, 
Strnb. iL p. 198), waa the name given in ancient 
times to that part of the Mediterranean aea which 
adjoined tha^ooaat of Liguria, and lay to the H. of 
the Tyrrhenian aea. The name was applied (like 
all similar appellations) with considerable vagueness, 
sometimes as limited to what is now called tb eGrtyof 
Gem i,— in which sense it ia termed tbeLfouancve 
Sums by Floras fUi. 6. § 9),— at others in amnoh 
wider sense, so that Pliny speaks of Corsica aft an 
island “in Lignstioo marl” Some of the Greek 
geographers included under the name the whole ex- 
tent from the frontiers of Spain to those of Etruria, 
comprising the Mann Galuoox of thejtaqfuu, or 
the modern Guff qf Lyons. The more HiritWd use 
of the name seems, however, to have been the more 
usual, at all mats in later times, end is elsewhere 
adopted by himself. (FHn. lit ft. s. 10, ft. 
s. 19, Strnb. 1 % ; Ptol. Hi 1. § 3; Agathem. 1. ft; 
Dionys. Per, tft ; Pnscian, Per. 80.) [E. H. B J 

LlLAEA (Afoom: Etk. AiAmcdt), a town of 
Phooia, situated at the foot of Mount Parnassus, and 
at the source* of the Cephissua. (Horn. It ii. 582, 
Hymn, he April 940; Strab. is. ta 407, 424; 
Paus. it. 24* f 1, x.83. ft 3; Stat, Tkeb, viL 348.) 
It waa diefoht from Mphi by the road over Par- 
nassus ISO stadia, (Pane. Ve.) It ia not men- 
tioned by Herodotus (nil 31) among the towns 
destroyed by the Persians; whence we may ooqjeo- 
ture that it belonged at that time to the Dorians, 
a ho made their submiaiiion to Xerxes. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iL p. 90.) It was destroyed 
at the end of the Sacred War; bnt was soon 
aft ei wards restored. It waa taken by Deme- 
trius, bnt subsequently threw off the Macedo- 
nian yoke. Pausaniat saw at Liiaea a tlieatre, 
an agora, and baths, with temples of Apollo and 
Artemis, containing statues of Athenian workman- 
ship and of Pentelic marble. (Paus. x. 33. § 4 , see 
ah»o x. 3. §1, x. 8. § 10; Lycnphr. 1073 ; Steph. 
B a r.) The ruins of Lilaee, called Pakdkastro, 
are situated about half a mile from the sources of 
the Cephissua. The entire circuit of the fortifica- 
tion exists, partly /bunded on the steep descent 
of a rocky hill, while the remainder encompasses a 
level space at fto foot, where tiie ground is covered 
with rains. Some of the towers on tbs walls are 
almost entire. The sources of tbs Cephissua, now 
called Ktfalov rfm (Ke+oXotp&nts), are said by 
Pausaaias very often to ism from the earth, es- 
pecialiy at midday, with a noise resembling the 
jjwiog of a bull ; and Leake found, upon inquiry, 
that though the present natives had never made any 
wch observation at Ktfalovr fe e s, yet the water 
often rises suddenly from the ground in larger 
quantities thin usual, which cannot but be accom- 
pwved with acme noise. (DodweU, (Usl 7tor, 
I? * f* Northern Greece , vol IL pa 

iffi, 18, 8 1S) 

UUIUM or LIXEUM (AiWu>r, AiA.iV), • 
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commercial place (emporium) m tin ooest of Bi- 
thynia, 40 stadia to the east of fif* f be* no par- 
ticulars ere known about it (Arris*, Pbrijpt p.13* 
Anonym* PeripL 3.) It is posattdo that the plaoa 
may have derived ite name frees the I^laeua, whSdl 
PHny (JET. N. v. 43) mentfte* enwhftthe. riven < 

lLyBA^UM (toXvtfav: Etk 
lybaetanue ; Marsala), a city of 
the promontory of the seme name, whfok 
i W. point of the kind, now a‘ 

The promontory of LUybaeum is 
by many ancient writers, es well as by all the 
grapbera, as one of the three principal hee~ 

Sicfly, from which that iehuid derived fto 
Trmacria. It was the most westerly 
irisnd and that nearest to Africa, from 
distant only 1000 stadia according to 
Strabo ghee the dwtonnw ee 1500 i 
statements, however, qmeed the truth 
tanoe from Cepe Bern, the nearest point of the i 
of Africa, befog lees Mum 90 geog. miles, or 900 
stadia. (PuL L 49 ; Stash iL p. 122, vi. pp. 2ftft, 
267; Met it 7t Pftmifi. 8. a. 14; Pt®L §iL 4. | ft* 
Died. T. t, xtiL 64; Steph. B. a t.; Dionys. Per* 
470.) The headland itself is a low but rooky point, 
continued out to sea by a reef of hidden rucks and 
shoals, which rendered the navigation dangerous, 
though there was a safe port immediately adjoin- 
ing the promontory, (m l c . ; Vfarg. Am. iii. 
706.) 

Diodorus teDs us distinctly that there waa no 
town upon the spot until after the destruetfon of 
Motya by Dionysius of Syracuse, in b. a 397, when 
the Carthaginians, instead of attempting to restore 
that city, settled its lew remaining inhabitants on 
the promontory of Litybaeura, which they fortified 
and converted into a stronghold. (DknL xiiu 54. 
xxil 10.) It is, therefore, certainly a mistake 
(though one of which we cannot explain the origin) 
when that author, si early as B. 0. 454, speaks of 
the Lifybaeans and Segcstsna as engaged in war on 
acoonnt of the territory on the banka ef the river 
Maseru* (Id. xi. 8ft). The promontory and port 
were, however, frequented at a much earlier period i 
we are told that the Cnidians under Pentathlns, 
who afterwards founded Lipara, landed in the first 
instance at Lilybaeum (Id. v. 9); and it was also 
the point where! in B. c. 409, Hannibal landed with 
the great Carthaginian armament designed for the 
attack of Seliniu. (Id. xiii. 54.) Diodorns tells 
us (L «.) that on the promon ory was a veU (tyfop), 
from whence the city took its name : tins was ob- 
viously the same with a source or spring of fresh 
water rising in a cave, now cousecrstwl to St. John, 
and still regarded with superstitions reverence. 
(Fuseli, de Neb. Sic. vii. 1 ; Smyth's SmOg, p. 228.) 

It ie dear that the new city quickly rose to pros- 
perity, and became an important stronghold of the 
Carthaginian power, sooweding in this respect to the 
position that Motya had previously held, [Motya.] 
Its proximity to Africa rendered it of especial im- 
portance to the Carthaginians in securing their oom- 
uranicatiooe with StoUy, while the danger which 
would threaten them if a foreign power were in 
possession of such a fortress, immediately opposite 
to the gulf of Carthage, led them to spare no pah* 
for its security. Hence Lilyhsenm twice became the 
last bulwark of their power in Sicily, Id b. o. 87ft 
It wee besieged by Pyrrhus, who hod already reduced 
all the other cities of Sicily, end expelled the Car- 
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fhagfrkfie torn all tMr other atitmgbcte, But 
they continued 16 throw hi supplies and reinforce- 
ments by ae* to Lilybaeum, so that the king, after a 
of two months, was compelled to abandon the 
catanrito as hipteto. (Dted. xxtt. 10. Exc. 
Hoeaeh. pa 499, 499,) Bat ft h the memorable 
siege of Lilybaeum by the Romans in the First 
Fmtte War which has given to that city its chief 
historical celebrity. When the Romans first com- 
menced Baa mage in the fifteenth year of the war, 
B. a 950, they were already masters of the whole of 
SteHt, gkh the exception of Lflybaeura ana Dre- 
petaun; and hence they were able to concentrate all 
fihrir eflbtta and employ the armies of both consols 
ft the attack Of the former city, while the Cartha- 
ginians on their side exerted all their energies in 
its defence. They had just before removed thither 
all the inhabitants of Selinus (Died. xxiv. 1. p. 606), 
and in addition to tile ci tisane there was a garrison 
in the plane of 10,000 men. (PdL i. 49.) The 
chy appears to have occupied the whole of the pro- 
mentoty, and was fortified on the land side by s 
watt flanked with towers and protected by a deep 
difteh. The Homans at first attacked this vigorously, 
bet •» their efforts were frustrated by the courage 
andiotivity of the Carthaginian commander Himilco ; 
theiif battering engines were burnt by a sally of the 
hastene d , and on the approach of winter the consuls 
wet* compelled to ctravert the siege into a blockade. 
Thk waS easily maintained on the land ride, but the 
In vain endeavoured to exclude the besieged 
from encoours by sea. A Carthaginian fleet under 
Haanfoai succeeded in making good its entrance into 
the port ; and the skilful Carthaginian captains 
were able to dude the vigilance of the Roman 
cruisers, and keep up free communications with the 
besieged. The Roman consuls next tried to block 
Up the entrance of the port with a mound, but this 
was soon canted away by the violence of the waves ; 
and soon after, Adherbal, the Carthaginian eoro- 
mander-in-chief, who lay with a large fleet at Dre- 
paoam, totally defeated the Roman fleet under the 
consul P. Claudius, n. a 249. This disaster was 
followed by the almost total loss of two Roman 
fleets in succession by shipwreck, and these accu- 
mulated misfortunes compelled the Romans to aban- 
don the very attempt to contest the dominion of the 
sea. But though they could not in consequence 
maintain any efficient blockade, they still continued 
to hem in Lilybaeum on the land side, and their 
armies continued encamped before the city for several 
yean in succession. It was not till the tenth year 
of the alette that the victory of C. Lutatius Catutus 
at the AegateS. *. a 241, compelled the Cartha- 
ginians to conclude peace, and to abandon the po*- 
aufesteu of Lttybaemh and Drepanum, which up to | 
that time tits continued efforts of the Romans had 
foiled to wasting from their hands. (Pol. i. 41— 
A4, 59—62; XNod. xxiv. 1, 3, 11, Exc. H. pp. 506 
— 909, Exc. Vales. A 965; Zonar. viS. 15— 17 ; 
Otis, in 19.) 

Lilybaeum now passed brio the condition of a 
Homan provincial towns tort it continued to be a 
flMtitettngandpoptriotrt {dace. Its position rendered 
II now os important a point to tire Romans for the 
tovasten of Africa, as It Usd previously hem to the 
CterthagfnfsnsTbr that of Sicily; and hence its name 
Is one of frequent oto tm e nce during almost all 
nstfedsof Roman history. Tbns, at the outbreak of 
the Jfeoend Punic War, no. 918, Lflybaenm was 
(fas lotion d the Beaten fleet under the $mmr M 


AemiUns, who detested a Carthaginian pm that 
had attempted to surprise that important post. 
(Lir. xxi. 49, 50.) During the conns of the same 
war it was the point from whence Raman com- 
menders repeatedly made predatory deeenta with 
small squadrons upon the coast of Africa; and 
towards the close of the same memorable contest, 
B.0. 204, it was from thence that Scipio sailed with 
the fleet and array which were destined for the con- 
quest of Africa. (Liv. xxv. 31, xxvii. 5, xxix, 94.) 
In like manner it was at Lilybaeum that the 
younger Scipio Africanua assembled his fleet and 
army in b. a 149, preparatory to passing over into 
Africa (Diod. xxxii. 6); and in the Civil Wars 
Caesar made it his head-quarters when preparing for 
Ids African campaign against Scipio and Juba, B.C. 
47. (Hirt. B. Afr. 1, 2, 37; Appiaa, B. C. ii. 
95.) It was also one of the chief naval stations of 
Sextus Pompeius in his war with Augustus, b. a 
36. (Appian, B. C. V. 97, 122; Dion Cass. xlix. 
8.) Nor was the importance of Lttybaanm confined 
to these warlike occasions: it is evident that it was 
the habitual port of communication between Sicily 
and Africa, and must have derived the greatest pros- 
perity from the constant traffic which arose from 
this circumstance. Henoe we find it selected is tbd 
habitual place of residence of ooeef the two quaes- 
tors of Sicily (Pseud. Asoou, to Ferry p» 100); and 
Cicero, who had himself held that'teBos stJUly- 
baeum, calls it * uplendidissiina chibs" (Verr. 
▼. 5.) It was one of the few cities of Stetty which 
still retained some import anoe to the time of flltabe. 
(Strab. vi. p. 272.) Its continued prosperity under 
the Roman Empire is sofltetentiy attsstoa by hwerip- 
tious: from one of these we burn tbit xto population 
waa divided into twelve tribes; a nun mode of muni- 
cipal organisation. (Torremusza /user. AM pp. 
7, 16, 49; OralL Inter. 151. 1091, 9718.) In 
another inscription it bean the title of aoofoni*; the 
tfrne when it became such is uncertain] but probably 
not till ths reign of Hadrian, as Plinv does not 
mention it among the five colonies founded by 
Augustua to Sicily. (Plin. HL 8. s. 14; Ptol itu 4. 
§ 5; /tin. Ant pp, 86, 89, 96; Zumpt, 4b Colon. 
p. 409.) 

After the fall of the Roman Empire Lilybaeum 
still continued to be one of the most important 
cities of Sit lly. It is mentioned as such under the 
successive dominion of the Goths and Vandals (Pro- 
cop. B. V. i. 8, ii. 5); and during the period of the 
Arabian dominion in Sicily, that people attached so 
mnch value to its port, that tbeygav* it the nemeof 
Mona Alla , — the port of God,— from whence he* 
come its modern appellation of MotooUl It was not 
till ths 16th century that thb oelebmtod port was 
blocked up with a mote or mound id sunken fltcues 
by order of the Emperor Charles V*, in order to pro- 
tect it from the attacks cf the Bsrtou7 corsair* 
From that period Trapani has taken its place as 
the principal port to the W. of flidly; hut ifaronb 
is stilt a considerable town, and a place of tome 
trade, especially to wtoe, (Smyth's moU$ t p. 289.) 
Very few vestiges of the ancient city remain, hot 
numerous fragments of eeulptnro, vases, nod teher 
relics, as well as coins, have bean d is c o vere d on foe 
rite; and someportious of an anctent aquedoot too 

etitt visible. The site of tbe anctent port, fotogk 
now fitted with mod, may be dtetixmtk ttMnd, butte 
te of small extent, and could never hm fcteUdto* 
of irors than 12 or 14 feet. The rocks end sMs, 
which even in anctent times te n de r ed ft difficult d 



LIMENAE. LIMITES ROMANI. |Jl 

approach (Pol. i 42), would no# effsctually prevent dory, with Paimonia on ono ride fad Dado on the 
it ftom being wad as n part for large vessels. other, bat belonging to neither. Observe the word* 
(Smyth, l o. pp. *33, 134.) in Italic*. 

h is a afawnr proof «f •* tont to "Md* Greek In hit note, Gibbon draws special a*t®atiat 40 
culture and ©ivUisation worn diffused throughout “the broken and imperfect manner n fa which tfcff 
Sicily, that, though wo hate no account of Lily- “ Gothio and Sarmatian frpra srO related.* Should 
h mn being at any time in possession of the Greeks, tbia remade simulate ibA? inquiries df the hhto» 
bat, on the contrary, wo know positively that it was riaft, he Way observe that the name LkmgasUes is 
founded by the Carthaginian*, and continued in not found in the authority nearest the time, and of 
their hands till it paused under the dominion of the moat importance in the way of evidence, viz. 
Borne, yet the Colne of Lilybsoum are exclusively Ammiairas Maroellums. Ammianoa epmke only of 
Greek; and we learn from Cicero that it was pos- semi and donum: — “ Sarmatae liberi ad diesretio- 
aibk for a man to acquire a knowledge of the Greek nem servorum rebellion appellati (xxix. 6. 1 fiiy 
lan g ua g e and litentore in that city (Gic. in CaedL On the other hand, it U only in a work of Mcfe 
12 V [E. H. B.] inferior authority (at least, for an event A,*. 33?> 

as the Chronicle of Jerome (Ckronicon * 

that the name Limigaas is found; the saato%<*fc 
stating that the mastem were called iiWinpwiftii 
To say nothing abbot the extent to fhfeh the 
story haa a auspicious similarity to mom ihaa one 
ol<ier ncootini of the expulsion of the mastem by the 
slaves of the same sort, the utter absence of either 
name in any other writer is remarkable. So is their 
semi-Latin farm. 

Can the whole account of the slave insurrection 
coin of LtLYBAKUlL be problematical — based upon a confasion of names 

LI'MENAK (Aytfau), also called Lxunopolu which will be shown to be highly probable? Let ns 
(Ai/u'd? wfAir), a plaoe in the north of Pisidia, bear in mind the locality of them Limigante$, and 
which is mentioned only by ecclesiastical writers the language of those parts in contact with it which 
(Hierpcl. pi* 672 ; ConoiL Choked p. 670 ; Con- belonged to Rome. The locality itself was a Lima 
off. CSnut HL p. 676, wham it is called Av/u- (eminently so), and the contiguous tongue waa a 
vofo). The ancient ruins of Galandos, on the east Ling ua Jhdioa in which such a form aa Lmigmtes 
of' the lakh of Eyerdir, are believed to belong to would be evolved. It is believed to be the Latin 
Immense, (^mndell, Discov. in Asia Minor , vol. i. name of the Sarmatae and Jaxyges cf what may be 
p. 326 ; Franz, Furf Inschrift, p 33.) [L. S.] called the Daco-Pounonian March. 

LIME'NIA (Aifievki), a town of Cyprus, which The account of the Servile War ii susceptible of a 
Strabo (x.p 683) plaoea 8. of Soil It appears from similar explanation. Ammianua is nearly the last of 
some ecclesiastical documents died by Wesseling the authors who uses the name Sarmatae , which 
(op. HierocL) to have been 4 M. P. from Soli. Now will, ere long, be replaced, to a great extent, by the 
XfMMJM. (Engel, Kypros, vol i p 77.) [E. H. B.] name Serv- (Sep#-). Early and late, this name haa 
LTMIA, river and town. [Gallabcia.] always suggested the idea of the Latin Arens,— jut 

Ll’MiCl. (Gallabcia.] as its partial equivalent Slam does of the English 

LLMIGANTES. The ordinary account of the Slave. It is submitted that these Serai of Am- 
Limigantes is as follows. In a. d. 834 — 337, the mianus (Limigantes of the Chronicle) are the 
Sarmatians, in alliance with tho Vandals under Servians (Servi) of tiie March (Limes), now begin- 
Visnmar. provoke the indignation of Constantine by ning to be called by the name by wluth they detig- 
their inroads on the Empire. He leaves them to the noted themselves rather than by the name by which 
award of Ueberic the Gothio king. Reduced and they acre design* ted by their neignbours. [R.G.L] 
hmnbbd by him, they resort to the expedient of LI'MITES KOMA'NI, sometimes simply Limes 
arming their slaves. These rebel against their or Limited, is the name generally applied to the long 
masters, whom they either reduce or expol. Of line of fortifications constructed by the Romans as a 
those that leave their country, tome take arms protection of their empire, or mors directly of the 
under the Gothio king, others retreat to the parts Decumates agri, against the invasions of the Ger- 
beyond the Carpathians ; a third portion seeks the mans. It extended along the Danube and the Rhine, 
service of Rome, and is established, to the number of and consisted of forte, ramparts, walls, and palisades. 
300,000, in different parts of Psnnonia, Thrace, The coarse of these fortifications which were first 
Macedonia, and Italy (Gibbon, e. xviiu with note), commenced by Drums and Tiberias, can still be 
Zeuss (Lie Deutsche*, #o M «. v. Sarmatae) bolds traced with tolerable accuracy, as very considerable 
that othero were transplanted to the Rhino, believing portions still exist in a good state of preservation, 
thata paomge in Ausoniua applies to them. (Ad Mo* Its whole length was about 330 English miles, be- 
mil 1.5—8.) This may or may not be the case. The tween Cologne and RaMon* It begins on the 
more important elements of the account are, that the Danube, about 15 miles to the south-weet cf Ratio* 
•laves who wore thus armed and thus rebelled, are boa, whence it proceeds in a north-western direc- 
c*Ued Lurngmiai — this being the name they take in tion under the name given to it in the middle ages 
Gibbctu Their scene of action was the parte about of “ the DevtffcWall " (Teufelsmauer), or J^fbhlram. 
the present town of Feterwaradrin, on the north bank For a distance of about 60 miles it was a real stone 
of the Danube, nearly opposite the Servian frontier, wall, which is still in a tolerable Mato of pweervs- 
ud in the district between the Theias and the great tion, and in aome places still rises 4 or 3 feet above 
bendofthe Danube. Here lay the tract of the Ser- the ground; and at intervals of little more than a 
watae, and Jaayges Metanastae, a tract which never mile, remnants of round towers are visible. This 
*** Roman, a tract which lay as a March or Bom* wall terminates at in Fium 





m wm& 

this point It pnieeade in * northern direct?—, trader 
the xhum of Tm&UMm (the Devil’s Hedge), m 
hr ea Larch, end bmore or mo interrupted. From 
Larch onwards it does Hot prorate oonto— tine, 
its course being effaced in many parti ; hat where it 
ie visible It grandly oaosbts of « mound of b e tw een 
6 end 7 tot in breadth, sometimes riling to the 
height of 10 foet; end an it* enter* tide there nbi 
along it e dtohoc trench , which is called by the 
peon— the toeMtfntoi per h a p e e corruption of 
fa— —proton (Ditch of the Speri). In this etnte 
the times me ee to es the Odmmald, tom which 
point it ohaagas Its character altogether, to it con- 
sists of a an one— 'on ef tots, which were originally 
con n ected by —B aa de s. (Spark ffndr. IS.) Re- 
mains of the— tots (— etell*)are era in many parts. 
At O hmuhmrg this line of fortifications rases, as 
the riser Jfoaa in its northern coarse afforded suf- 
ficient protection, A tittle to the east of Asckafm- 
burg, where the Mam takes a western direction, the 
ftrtffieatio— recom me nce, bat at first the traces are 
not co nton e—, until some miles north of Nidda it 
reappears — a canto— mound raised on a founda- 
tion of stoma. This lest pert is now known by the 
nat— tf tto JJhtyroton, end its remains in some 
parte «to to a bright of tom 10 to IS feet. It can 
be distinctly braced es to as RhehbrtUbach, in the 
nrighb — r ho od of Bon a, where every trace of a 
northern conturaation disappears behind the Siebeu- 
fstoye. It is probable, however, that it was oon- 
tinued at least as to as Cologne, where Tiberias 
hid f— the oo— traction of a limeA. (Tac. 
Ana. t 5a) # Soroe have supposed that it extended 
as— farther north, es to ns the river Lippe and 
the Camia forest ; bat tom Tacit— (Gem. 32) it 
seems dear that it terminated near the river &Mp. 

This enovmo— tine of fortification was the work 
, and the parts which were first 
to have be— those constructed by 
Dr— ns in Mount Toon—. (Tec. Aim. i. 56; Dion 
Ob— fir. S3.) Bat Tiberius end the other em- 
perors of the first century era traded the greater 
part of it, and more especially Trajan end H ad ri a n. 
(VelL PSt.il. ISO; Dion Cass. hri. 15; Eutrop. viii. 
S; Spark ffadr. IS.) Until the reign of Alexander 
Sever— these timitee appear to have effectually pro- 
tected the Decumates agri; but after that time the 
Alemanni frequently broke through the fortification*. 
(J. Capitol. Maxima*. 13; Flav. Vopiac. Prob. 18.) 
Hie — cces— re, Posthum—, Lollian— , and Prob—, 
exerted ton— efr— to repair the breaches; yet after 
the death of Prob—, it became impossible to prevent 
the northern barbarians tom breaking through the 
fortifications; and about the end of the third cen- 
tury the Bren a— to e— r lost their p o — do— in 
Germany south ef the time*, (Coop. Wilhelm, 
to— to aSSQr &C 4 Buchner, Arise omfder 
TegfeUmmer, Regensburg, 182a) [L.&1 

the ton fieri of 
^ i temple of Arte- 
mis Li ra— , need jdrif hy the M^—iini end 
La-dra —dene . An — tenge offered by the M asse 
nb— to some JLncedeen— ri— virgins at the festival 


Wstot— or, tog— aburg, 182a) 
JaMHAV (Ato— ), u place — 
fereeuia —A Xueonbk no u lri i d— a 


at tbb frida, U and to ten b«o th* cum of tb« 
Hnt fwwrian Wat. (Saab, ri# 847, ttti. 

& Mkfjtaa. n *• ia *»•**• 1*5 n» jw- 

a rn im m S-is tMft, sud of tke Agar DatbeHstu, 
tb* dfcfcfot is wbSSkft um « ta w tod, wu, a Jaqwnt 
fabpwlaF tb. bttaitate th, tACodMaMuten, 

SlflMMl.il <w»t» to MM cf tb. Bamu «o>- 
Cipft Jk p, h. *8.) Tb, rain, at tb. 


LIMONUM. 

temple at Artemi, Umnatb bam beta dte to taiud by 
Bern, amr tb* ehuroh ef Pmaghl* V e V mt iUU ia, in 
the vilUge at Vitimnot; hot th. tojngnpb?<f this 
dntriot rwjuirw • mare pertkmUr dMCnption, mid 
will be found under Mimbhia. 

LIMNAE. [ Sparta. J 

LIMNAEA. l.(AW:80.A«iNbA*ft 
m w u rd X » town in Aeanuuil. at the $Ee Corner of 
the Ambrsdot gulf, — tlie vary frontier of Acar- 
nania towards Argos. Thors h— be— a dispute 
about Its site, bat the rains at Kentueard are pro- 
bably the remains of Limnaea : same— odsrn writers 
would place it more to the W., either at XeNti, or 
at Ruga. The former suppositi— , however, ap- 
pears to be the mere oorreet, sinre we learn from 
Thucydides that Lin— lay — the road from 
Ambracim and Argoe Ampbilochl— m to Stratus, 
which could not have been the case if limp a— lay 
to the W. of Kervaeard. Philip III., kfi|P Ma- 
cedonia, disembarked at Limnaea, when snout to 
invade Aetotia. There is a marsh near Xenxwnari, 
two miles in length, from which Limnaea appeals, to 
have derived its —me. (Thuo. il. 60, fit 105 j Pol. 
v. 5 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol, hr. p. 843, esq.) 

2. A town of Hietiaeotb in Th— ly, taken by 
the Roma— in n. a 191, was probably on the site of 
KortUchL (Liv. xxxri. 13; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vuL iv. p. 512.) 

LIMNUS, an island elf the coast of Irfiand, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 2), — lying to foe east ef 


Ireland, and being uninhabited. Pliny also t 
it (iv. 30). It Is probably Lu mb ag Island* How- 
ever, the Monument* Brikmmica not only — g g e— i 
for Lhnnoo (Ptolemy’s Limnas) the m—ra— —eg 


of Lambae, Lymen, and Jtesa y , bat thOy 
tingaish it from Liiun— (Pliny’s Limn—) which 
they make Dadheg. [B. V. 11 ^ 

LIMONK. [Lbiwoxb.1 V * 

LI'MONUM or LEMON UM (Alyoror , JfesL H 7. 
g 6; Poitien), the cajdtal of the Piet— —or Pi—avi, 
one of the Celtic nations south of tie 1% fbe 
name is first mentioned in the eighth bo— of the 
Gallic war (nil. 26, 27.). At a later time, after the 
fashion of many other capital towns in Gallia, it took 
the name of the people, Pictavi, whence comes tl»e 
modern name Poitiers. (Ammian— Marccllm— f xv. 
11.) Though De Valois and others did not admi$ 
Limonum to be Poitkre . and fixed Aug— toritum the 
capital of the Lemovieee at Limoget, the evidence e( 
the roads shows that Limonum must be /Viftforsu 
Magnon, a writer of the Dili ratory, calls /btfrer# by 
the name of Ptctav— Limomun end inscriptions 
also found at Poitiere confirm the other arid— ee. 
There is a place called Vieim-PoUiere, more th— 15 
Roman miles north of .Potters, Uni though It seems 
to here been — old town, it is quite a different pda— 
from the Poitiers which b the site of Limonum. 

The conquest of the Pictavi cost the Romans tittle 
trouble, wo may suppose, to tittle b — Id ef them. 
In B.a 51, C. Comiiias, a lcgat— of Caesar, — —6 to 
the relief of Durati— , a Gaol and a Bom— ally, who 
was blockaded in Limonum by Dorn— a, the ritfof 
of the Andes. The siege was imbed, and Dm— 
was subsequently defeated. 

The remaim of the huge amphitheatre of Up— 
mm are described by M. Dafottr, in hb JKrtofre * 
Poitou (quoted in the Guide to ftp***, p* 
Richard et Hocquart) M. Dufonr found the walb 
of the amphitheatre three foil and a half M-tf* 
present level of the erit The walb are gym 
feet thick. It b estimated that tibia -a fill— rite 



the tattdtog can be accurately determined. II Da- 
fbere^^toel^^pr^^tb^ 
eve nqm tetifH el the mrridets or covered por- 
, which lee* by mesne of the vomitoria, ioto the 
l frifteriost the res* whiph fe toast damaged 
^k i^llieUMSfll the Hovel d’Etieu*. A 

il mk which led tote the arena, ie still 

mr\j satire, though the interior facings here been 
rimmt comjMy i www*" £0. LJ 

LWi^rfAW* er Afpfa*X a town le the 
southern pert of Lyeto, eo the river Limynu, twenty 
above Its mem (8teah.xlr.pt666| comp. 
t59 t Ptolr.3. |d; Steph. §.«.*) Vet 
•teredos (tt. 108) ste ' ' 

the adopted see or i 


states that Pales Cesser, 
died at Iimyim. lib 

niton, as Orid (Mot. 

ix»6ML Mda (L 15), and continued to exist dawn 
toalSe period. (Basil. 11 EpitL 318 ; HbraeL 
685.) Brigs of Limyi* were tint dieoeeeied bj 
iptaut Beaufort above Gape Fmtkaf bet It was 
referred far Sir Charles FeUewe to 
In 


( Jomwdqfm 


he snip save : “twomttas 
the fact or th 


Dews to sxptorc and d§- 
ij. In *m feel work 
m AW8*0**v *214) 
emeV^n tittle eattej, at 
and to Mr aides, lay 


.214) 
ley, at 

t the mountains, aed «p thalr aides, lay 

the mins of the socket Ltayre, Jte theatre, temttea, 
and wallet But In Us later work (Aeorent qf 
ZMMOMrditfadkefa, p.805, M.1 be fully enten 
toto-g description of tin females or the plan, ilhw- 
tfrtod by flue engravings and copies of Nome of the 
many teVorintions, both Cheek and Lycton, in which 
the Ms abounds. In describing the approach to 
the town, he says, that first be Mind a fine stately 
sarcophagus, with a biHnm “Hundreds 

sf torch! cut in t he non, and quite excavating the 
long ribi ellto protruding strata, aa they curred 
down th# sides of the mountain, soon asms in 
wSi 


LnfflUS. IBS 

UNBOX (AM*). 1. A Urn* hi JMW»I U» 
>te. Umeoh. P u l m t f W. 1. 1 W) dto 
Undim tad Iwwbta X*. atom 
OoritaL hi th« Urt tf the mhrmoiM Owgnrtur 
of Imhm H wp f mn 'aa L Mm Ootefet; X tb* 

IdiiHWf of AntoaiwX rfaW tol Lfftfthm. f Among 

114, %to “AtoWtoide cfhtote Laritoen- 

•ttbe 

- ~js represented by Bfoti 

and that Ltoeotawaa a erimy may be aompted from 
the authority toted abate, and atoo from the faffa In 
which the word secure to Bede (At A JL 
16, “Oiritoe Undocetitie.^ ~ ‘ ^ 

Antoninus to the her from 1 

Well} to (hit fawn Ebaractam 
to aaathar faun Loudhdum, to whtoh to Is fc 


A, bit these were always inferior In execution, 
i bong merely scratched upon the surface; white 
the Lyofan were out deeply in the stone, and many 
nohto coloured, — the letters bring alternately red 
and blue, or in others green, yellow, or red. 1 * home 
of these tombs contain beautiful bsa-rehefo, repre- 
wnting stones from Greek mythology. Beyond 
these tombs lies the city, “marked by many foun- 
dations, and by a long wall with towers. Further 
on is a very pretty theatre, ... the sue of which 
bespeaks a small population.” The whole neigh 
bourhood, however, to fitted with tombs cut to the 
recks. (Comp. Leake, Aria Jfwor, p 186.) f L. &1 
LIMY'RIOA. [IxoiA, p. 47, a.} 

LTMYRUS (4 AM”* a river on the south 
reset of Lycto, which, after reorivtog tbs waters of 
its tributaiy Aiyeandua (Atoka), becomes narigabto 
at the print where Lhayre to attested. It falls into 
the sea, at a distance of $0 stadia west of the holy 
promontory, and 60 stadia from Mdaripps. (SeyL 
p.89 ; Streb. xhr, p.566; Ptri.v.8. #5.) Pliny 
(*• 58) and Mda (L 15) eaU the river LU 
wyre, and the Stadtosmaa Haris Hagai <f fill) 
Almms, which to no doubt a mtotoks, Leaks 
(Alfa Htoor, p.187) states that both the Iimyres 
«ri the Aiyoandns reach the sea at no great dtoteaoa 
from each other (Whtts to tbs map of Lyria by Sprat*, 
thsLimyrus to the s m al to r river, and a tribatary to 
ths Aiycsadns. Both there statements an < 
testimony of Pliny, whose words arsi “ 


VOf* It. 


to quern Arycandnptofiuit.” £L.&] 


l”) Lftndum bo oUxutiC 
a londlniuin to fii fff m 
item to Londtom, M 


The Raman remrins extant m Ltooria a ? j among 
the mast important end Intoreating to tfeds tMmtop. 
H to psrhsps the only town to Extend whfeh pee* 
Stoves one of the origins! Bonum gateways to mo to 
the present day. This to the Newport Gats, which 
to wholly of Bonum masonry, as to abo the narrow 
auto entrance far fact paaasagere. Originally there 
were two of the latter, but oaa to watted up to a 
modern building; An o th e r of the Roman gateways 
waa discovered, a tor years rinse, near the castle. 
Thors to also a tosg extent of the Roman sewn 
satotog at Ltooria, and a considerable number of 
ineoriptioas, chiefly sepulchral. The Hint Wall, ss 
it to called, to aside wall of a Roman edifice, ap- 
parently of a public dmenption* From the coarse 
of the remrins of the external wsia, the Romans 
seem to have fanad it necessary to extend the rir- 
cumvallation of Lindnm. 

S. A town of the Damnii, in the northern part of 
Britain, placed by Ptolemy (tt. 8.| 9) a little to th« 
north of the Clyde. Horeky suggests K ir kME ock, 
on the Wall of Antonmus Pins, as the site of this 
ndum. [C.B.&] 

L INDUS (Afals » : Etk Afrfaos; Lmdot\ one of 
the most important and most snotont towns to the 
island of Rhodes, was situated on the eastern coast, 
a little to the north of a promontory bearing the 
same name. The district was in ancient times \ny 
productive m wine and tigs, though otherwise it 
was, and is still, very barren. (Philostr. /con. 
n. 34.) In the Homeric Catalogue (II u. 656) 
Lind us, together with the two other Rhodian cities, 
lalysus and Camirns, are said to have taken part in 
the war against Troy. Their inhabitants were Do- 
rians, and farmed the threeDorian tribes of the island, 
Lindas itself being of ons tbs Dorian hexapolis In 
the south-west of Asia Minor. Prenous to the year 
B. o. 406, when Rhodes was built, Lmdus, like the 
other rittot, Itemed a little state by itself, but wl*n 
Rhodes waa founded, a great part of the population 
and the aemamw government waa tfunsfarred to the 
now city. (Dtod.xU.75.) Lindas, however, though 
It lost Its potttiosl toftpertaaes, still remained an inte- 
resting ptoos to a ssngisus print sf view, far It con* 
teiasd t* anstont and much revered saaotuariss,*- 
coe of Athena, bpoes catted the Ltodton, and the 
other of Herastos. The former was hdmved to 
hare beau bodiby Daoaus (Died. v. 581 fhfhm. 
JW p.477, sd. Brussti), or,aomrttog to 

by fidaughtere re their fltohtfHre Egypt (Hreri 
tt. 163} Stvah. xhr. p. 655} oomp. Plln. 
xxxiii. 18} AA AjtoAxvtt. 17.) to* treipto of 
Hondo* waa remarimbto, aooredtog to Lactantius 





{L fl)i m tK ftd tii l of tto viti^wtiw and Utriou 
hngniigo with which the worship was wJwhi 
Bl >« Wi li i— totood * peiatiag of 


t . k Artist (Alton, 

it p» 54t xv. f 687*) Undos else wm ites natta 
pteaafGtoMoa, one of the Seven Sages of Greses; 
— d Atto— (vift fbddO) hM po i nd a pretty 
mm aefliftod to QMmla% and whtoh the Limit n 
topfl hstd to sing as they want round selecting 
M oney for the ftara of tha swallows in spring. 

Tin aft* if Lindas, an described by Strobe, 44 on 
the aids of a hill, lnfciig towards tbs south and 
Alexandria," eaanot be mtontom ; and the modern 
Heal little town of Lto tefe exactly the spot oc- 
co p ied by the aneient Dorian aity. The plaoe and 


i hast often been Tinted and 
deserted, and meet recently by Boss in his Reiam 
amf dsi firint Jbeeh) onto iiL and it., from which 
Happeaittitol aneient remains are more and more 
sped. There ate many tombe eat in the rooks, 
of wkieh have hid beautiful architectural 
j the remains of a theatre at the foot of 
the hill; And eo the acropolis are seen the ruins of 
two Greek temples, which, to judge from inscrip- 
tions, belonged to the Lindiso Athena and Zeus Po- 
itou. The number of inscriptions found at Lindas 
is eery coosidersble. (Comp. Buss, L e, rol. iii. pp. 
7ft, to, voL iv. pp. 68, Ac. ; Hamilton, Remarchet, 
toL H. pp. 55, Ac. ; Rhein. Museum, for 1845, pp. 
161, Ac.) [L. S.] 

LPNGONES (Alyyorrs). The form A6yy*rts in 
Pftotony (ii. 1% § 9) may probably be a copyist's 
error. In Polybius (ii- 17. ed. Bekker), A iyymrts is 
A eoneetko® of Afyenret, which appears to he the 
MSS. reeding, and was doubtless intended to be Ai- 
yew. In the old teat of Strabo (p. 186) it is sanl 
that the An r (Sbdne) separates the Sequani from 
the Aedniand Lincasii (Aonraoto) ; but it is agreed 
that we ought to read Lingones, fur Strabo names 
the people Lingones in two other passages (pp. 198, 
•Oft> 

The Lingones occupied the country shout the 
so ur ces of the Manse and Seine, and extended east- 
ward to the \&mgu» ( Vosges) (B. 0. iv. 10). Ceeear 
dots act state exprnaly whether they belonged to 
Oeltioa or to Bdgka, but we may infer from what he 
Bays that he considered there as included in Celtics 
[Gallia Tea— alma. Vo IL pw 962]. Strabo 
(p 198) aayos u Above or b e y on d the Helretii and 
Sen— 4 tha Afldm«nd Lingues dwell to the west ; 
and 5mm 1 the Jfsitoaatri ri dwell the Lena and 
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Vreegi eurvam aOperaiduarupem 
oohibebant Lingo— ante.” 


Ate Carear bad defeated the Helretii hi the great 
battle near Bibvacte, the enrrirorfl fled into the 
country of the Lingones i *to whom Caesar asot 
lettere and a message to inform them that tbey must 
not supply the Hehrerii with own, or help them in 
any way | and that if they did. he would treat them 
like the BWvetii.” (B. 0. h 26.) It is plain from 
Caesar’s narrative that this insolent order was obeyed. 
When Caesar was at Vesontio (teuspon) on his 
msreh against Ariovisfcns, the Sequani, Loud, and 
Lingones supplied him with corn (A ft L 40). 
During die winter which followed the campaign of 
b.c. 53, Caesar placed two legions in the country of 
the Lingones, not to keep them hi obedience, for they 
never rose in arms against him, but becauae it wee a 
rood position (JEL 0 . vi. 44). 

It fastated hi Tacitos (/feet L 78) that Otho 
gave the u ci vitas Romans” to all the Lingones : but 
this passage is not free from difficulty. Gate had 
lost the fidelity of the Trvviri, Lingones, and same 
other Gallic states, by harsh measures or by depriving 
them of part of their lands ; and tha Liagoiw* and 
others supported the party of Vitelfins he Gallia by 
offering soldiers, homes, anna and money (Tacit, i. 
53, 59). It seems that Otho made the Lingones a 
present of the “ civitas” in order to effect a diversion 
m his favour; but it remains to be explained, if 
Tacitus’s text is right, why he omitted the Treviri 
and othere. Pliny calls the Lingones M Foedereti." 
This nation, which during the whole Gallic war was 
tranquil, even in the year of Vercingetorix’s great 
straggle ( B . G. fii. 68), hecame very resUeae under 
the Empire, as we see from Tacitus (BiaL hr. 67). 
[Gallia Tbaiwalpiha, VoL I. p. 969.] [G. L.] 
LINGONES (Alyywvf, Pol.), a tribe of Cisalpine 
Gauls without doubt a colony or offset of the more 
powerful Transalpine tribe of the same name, who, 
according to Livy, migrated into Italy together with 
fee Bali, and nettled with them in the plains bc- 
tween the ApMah— and the Fedus. We learn 
from Poiybhm, that they dwelt between the Bott and 
the B m o n s s, apparently oocopying the country about 
PflAenia end as for fl— tward as the river Utie( Afon- 
tom\ which was the northern limit of the Seaunes. 
(Liv. v. 85; Pol. it. 17.) They seem to have been 
to later times so closely associated with the Beii as 
to be commonly conridered ee one nation $ banes we 
do not meet with any separate mention of their 
name in history, nor are they netted by the geo- 
gmpbere. [£. & &J 

LINTOMAGU& [LtrmatAOtm.] 

LINUS (Ates), a place on the eoaetef Myria, 
an the Propontis, between Prisg— and tetoto | U 
ie netted onjy by Stebo (xUl p. IftftX 5 a tha Mte 
.where the best eaafla warn fount* [L*&] 
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cmwV Beth hi and Pliny inform at th*t it was 
origin*#? celled Meligunis (M*Afyoimlt)i * name 
that moat prabsMj be refonod to the period before 
the Greek od<®Ti •tam&h ancient writers affirm 
that it d*foed the name if Iipara from Lipara, a 
eon of Ammo*, who feigned them btfore Aeolus, to 
that they wet hava refewo d the name of Moliguais 
to a purely teutons age. (PHn. IiL 9. a. 14; Died, 
v, 7 .) The name of Aedtu himself is inseparably 
connected with the Aeolian islands, and there can 
be no doubt that hie abode was placed by the eer- 
liest mythological traditions in Lipara itself, though 
in liter times this wee frequently transferred to 
Straigyle [Aaouns Ixbolab, p. 52.] 

In the historical period the first mention that we 
frnd of Lipara is the settlement there of a Greek 
colony. This is assigned by Diodorus to the 50th 
Olympiad (n. c. 566-^577>; and them seams no 
reason to doubt this date, though Eusebios (on what 
authority we know not) carries it back nearly 50 
years, and phoee it aeeaciy ne B.IX 627. (Diod. 
v. 9; Easel Arm. p. 107; Clinton, F. AT. rol. L 
pp. 208, 232.) The eotooists were Dorians from 
Cnidus and Rhodes; but the former predomi- 
nated, and the leader of the colony, mmtidas, was 
lnmself a Cnidian, so that the rity was always 
reckoned a Cnidian colony. (Died. In.; Fans. x. 

1 1 . { 3; Thue. iiL 83 ; Stiah. vL p. 275; fieymn. 
Ch. 263.) According to seme accounts Pentathlus 
did not himself lire to reach Ltaara, but the colony 
war founded by hit sons. (Diod. L c.) Of its his- 
tory we know ecaroely anything for more titan a 
century and a half, but are told generally tliat it 
attained to considerable power and prosperity, and 
that the necessity of defending themeelvee against 
the Tyrrhenian pirates led the Liparaeans to esta- 
blish a naval force, with which they ultimately ob- 
tained some brilliant victories over the Tyrrhenians, 
and commemorated these successes by costly ofler- 
mgs at Delphi (Stash. I e. ; Diod. v. 9 ; l*aus. z. 
11. § 3, 16. § 7.) It appears, however, that the 
Liparaeans themselves were sometimes addicted to 
piracy, and on one occasion their oorasin intercepted 
a valuable offering that the Romans were tending to 
Delphi; but their ahief magistrate, Timasitheua, im- 
mediately caused it to be tustond and fo rw arded to 
its destination. (Died. xiv. 93; Ur. v. 28; Val. 
Max. L I. f 4.) 

The territory of Lipara, though of small extent, 
was fertile, and produced abundance of fruit; but 
its more important raeonroes were its mines of alum, 
arising from tbs volcanic nature of the soil, and the 
abundance of t h ermal sources from the 
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at this time raUSned pomssriim of Lipara; and we 
subsequently find fr in the eqfrymte ef ‘ 
ones m 8.0*304, when the feted was 
attacked fay Agathedes, in the mkbt of 
pesos, and without even a pretent for the ai 
The invader carried tofit A booty of 50 
which was, h o wev e r, Men hfe roflm to ttrifer in 
a storm} whfek wasvwfeualfe ettribatei to tbs wvnth 
of Aeoias. ffeLzz. IOL) It eoadd^nst have bte 
long ate this that Lipara fell coder the yoke 4f 
Carthage, to which afeyit was aoktet at the otaU 
faveak at the Fhat Panto War (a a 964), m d from 
its excellent ports, and aAvantageens situation for 
the X. corat ef My, faecam n a Jfc* 
vourite nasal station with that people. (lAnteffm 
P* 500.) Li the filth year of the war (a oTsooC 
the Raman consul, Ca Cornelius, having ten m- 
eeived with the hopes of making himself master ef 
the island, was captured them, with fa^t 
squadron (Pol l 81)* and in ao. 257, a 
was fought between the Carthaginian and J 
tone in its immediate neighbourhood (/A 25): 
but a few yean later It was at length taken by the 
Rom a n s, under C. Aurelias, end remained in their 
bands from this time, ao.251. (ft. 89: Dmd. 
xxiil 20; Zonar. via 14; Onaiv. 8; Frontiu. 
Strat, iv. 1. g 31.) 

At the comme n c em e n t ef the Second Punic War 
a co n s i de ra ble Gaithegihian squadron was wrecked 
on the shores of lipara and the adjoining bland of 
Fa foeao (liv. xxi. 49) ; bat from this time wo find 
ito historical mention of it till the war between 
Octavian and Sextus Pompeins in Sicily, In ».<x 36, 
when Lipara and the adjoining islands once more 
appear as a naval station of importance. It was 
occupied and fortified fay Pompous, but taken by 
Agnppa, who afterwards established bis fleets at the 
island of Vnlctmo , and from thence threatened the 
forces of Pomprius at lfvlae and Messina. (Appbn, 
B.C.r. 97,105,112 ; Dwn Cam. zlix. 1,7.) There 
seems no doubt that Lipara continued to enjoy con- 
siderable prosperity under the Roman government. 
Diodorus praises its fertility, as well as the excel- 
lence of its ports; and says that the Liparaeans de- 
rived a burgs revenue from the monopoly of the trade 
in alum. (Diod. ?• 10.) Cicero, indeed, speaks of it 
in disparaging terms, as “parva rivitas, in lamia 
inculta t antique posits” (Kerr. HI 87); but this 
seems to be an oratorical exaggeration, and the im- 
mediate reference of the passage is to com, for the 
growth of which Lipin could never have ten well 
>ds pled, Rat though suffering severely from drought 
in sunwrae (Thao, tik 38 ), owing to the vricanio 
nature of the soil, the feted to, w ee at th riem , one ef 
emteilfe fortuity, teft at the prasmt day pre- 
duras ahnniewee of te, wte, ud oil (Smyth's 
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wiften speak of 
. as occur ring on the iuaad of 
Lipsim itedf (Strah. vi. *276); but though it 
abounds in hot springs, and outbreaks of vofoanio 
vapour, it does not appear probable thataojYoloanic 
motions on a Ihbv scale have oeenned there 
whim the period of history. Those of the neigh- 
bouring island of Hiera (the Vulgavi Ixscla of 
the Benue, now Pnfcnao), froao its proximity to 
Lipara, of which it was a mere de p endency, are 
sometimes described as if they had occurred at 
Linars itself. (Owe. v. 10; Jul Obs. 89.) The 
mticamo phenomena of the Aeolian islands in general 
are more tally noticed under the article Axouab 
Input. [£. H. R] 
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LI'PARIS (Aiwagu), a small river in the east of 
Cilicia, which emptied itself into the sea at Soli, 
and was believed to derive its name from the oily 
nature of its waters. (Plin. v. 22 ; Antig. Caryst 
160; Vitruv. viiL 8.) [L. S.] 

LIPAXUS (Afoafof), a town of Crusu, or Cros- 
eaea, in Macedonia, mentioned only by Hecataeus 
(Steph. R #. v.) and Herodotus (vii 123). 

LIPPOS, AD. [Vrrroxns.] 

LIPSYDRIUM [Attica, p. 326, b.] 
LIQUE'NTIA (/areas*), » considerable river of 
Veaetia, which rises In the Julian Alps to the N. of 
Opitmgium ((Motto), and flows into the Adriatic 
near Caork, about midway between the Piatt 
(Pfakvia) and the Tagliammto (TOaventum). (Plin. 
m, 18. a 29.) It had a port of the same name at 
its mouth. Servma (ad Am is. 679) correctly 
it between Altinum and Concordia. The 
> is net found in the Itineraries, but Panins 
i meationa the M pom Liqaentiae flnminis " 
on the road (him Forum Julii towards Pstsvium. 
(P. Disc. HitL Lang. v. 39 ; Anon. Kavenn. iv. 
36.) [E.H.B] 

Ll'RIA [Edita.] 

UBIM1R1S (AifMjupIt), a town in the north of 
Germany, between Markmia and Leupbans, about 
10 mBea to the north of Hanbargk Its exact aits, 
tyweror, is unknown. (PtoLii 11. §27.) [L.S.] 
JL1B1S (Arij^f : OariffUtmo ), one of the prin- 
cipal rivers of central Italy, flowing into the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea a Utils below Miaturnae. It bad its 
•euros in tbs central Apennines, only a few miles 
from the hum Botinas, of which it has been some- 
times, bat regarded as a subterranean 

outlet II flow* at first b& a SE. direction through 
a long troughfihe valley, parallel to the general 
dirootion of the Apnaninoa, until it reaches the city 
of Son, where it tutna abruptly to the SW., and 
pureuas that eouiae until after its junction with the 
Trams or 8aooo t dose to tho site of Fragellae ; from 
them It agaht mskss a groat bond to the SE., but 
ultimately nsumas its SW. direction before it 
oaten the tea near Mantum* Both Strabo and 
Pliny toll pa that it was TrigtaaHy called Clsnis, a 


name wbScfa appears to have been common to many 
Italian riven [Claxhs]: the former witter erro- 
neously assigns its sources to the country of the 
Vestini; an opinion which is adopted also by Lucan. 
(Stiab. ▼. p. 233 ; Lucan. 1L 426.) The Liris is 
notioed by several of the Homan poets, as a very 
gentle and tranquil stream (Hor. Cana. L 3L 6 ; 
Sil, Its! iv. 348), — a character which it well 
deserves in the lower part of its course, where it is 
described by a modem traveller as 44 a wide and 
noble river, winding nnder the shadow of poplars 
through a lovely vale, and then gliding gently 
towards the sea.” (Eustace’s Clamcal Tear , vol. ii. 
p. 320.) But nearer its source it is a clear and 
rapid mountain river, and at the village of /sols, 
about four miles below Sore, and just after its junc- 
tion with the Fibrenus, it forme a cascade of above 
90 feet in height, one of the most remarkable water- 
falls in Italy. (Craven’s Abroad, vol. i. p. 93.) 

The Liris, which iv still called Uri in the upper 
part of its count, though better known by the name 
of OorigUamo, which it assumes when it becomes a 
more considerable stream, has a course altogether of 
above 60 geographical miles : its most considerable 
tributary is the Trerus or Sacco, which joins it 
about three miles below Cepraao. A few miles 
higher up it receives the waters of the Fibrenus, 
so celebrated from Cicero’s description (de Leg ii. 3); 
which is, however, but a small stream, though re- 
markable for the clearness and beauty of its waters. 
[Fibrknus.] The Molds (Me\fa\ which joins it 
a few miles below the Sacco, but from the opputtto 
hank, is equally inoonsiderahle. 

At the mouth of the Lins near Mintumae, was 
an extensive sacred grove consecrated to Maricxs, a 
nymph or local divinity, who was represented by a 
tradition, adopted by Virgil, ss mother of Latinos, 
while others identified her with Circa. (Wg. Am. 
vii. 47 ; Lactant Imt. Dim. i. 21.) Her grove 
and temple (Lucu* Maricaus Mapfeut lAwor, 
Pint Mur. 39) were not only objects of great vene- 
ration to the people of the neighbouring town of 
Mintumae, but appear to have enjoyed eoneMerahle 
celebrity with the Homans themselves. (Strah. v. 
p. 233 ; Liv. xxrii. 37 ; Serr. ad Am. vii. 47.) 
Immediately adjoining its mouth was an extensive 
marsh, formed probably by the stagnation of the 
river itself, and celefarotod in history in connection 
with the adventures of Marius. [E. H. B.] 

LISAE (Afoot), a town of Crusis or Croasaea, in 
Macedonia, mentioned only by Herodotus (vil 123). 
[Ckusis.] 

LIStNAE, n town of Histiseotfo, in Thessaly, on 
the borders of Athamsnis. (Uv. xxxii. 14.) 

LISSA. [JAcricTAirr.] 

LISSA (A imam, Fro cop. B O. L 7; Dm. AnUm.), 
an island off the coast of lllyricmn, placed by Pliny 
(ill 30) over against Iadera UgUaa, noted for its 
marbles, and an island which obtained a momentary 
importance during the ware of the Venetians, re- 
presents Lises. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia ami Monte- 
negro, vol. i. p. 73.) [E. R J.l 

LISSUS. [Liorran.] 

LISSU8 (Afocror, PtoL ill 17. f 3), a town ou 
the & coast of Crete, which the anonyinons Coaet- 
describer places between Buis and Oabunyde, (Ate- 
diatm.) The Peutinger Table gives 16 RP. the 
distance between Cantannm and Idea. This Cretan 
city was an episcopal see in the time of Hteroeles. 
(Comp. Cornel. Crete Sacra, vol L p. 286.) The 
order in which he mentions it with the other bishoprics 
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In the W. part of the island agrees very well with wliere there are some remains of m aftktft city, 
the supposition that Its rite was on the spot now Bat Hoktenius long ago pointed out a aits about 3 
called Bdffhb Kt/rko. This place occupies a small miles from Beats itself, on the read from theft* to 
hoDow of the hills focing the sea, like a theatre. Civita Duetto , still called Monte M Lem, tvhere 
Near the church of the Pmmghta are what appear there still exist, seconding to a local antiquarian, 
to be vestiges of an ancient temple, consisting of MarteUi, and Sir W. Old!, the ntnafra of an ancient 
gnmite columns, and white marble fragments, ar- city , with walls of polygonal canstittfction, and a 
chitreves, and pediments. Farther on, appears to site of considerable strength. The situation of 
have been another temple, and a theatre. The tombs these rains would certainly be a move probable post- 
erns on the SW. side of the plain. They are worked tioa for the capital of the Aborigines than oft so 
independent of the rock, with arched roofs. Thera for removed aa Sia. Anatolia from their other settle- 
are perhaps fifty of them. (Pashley, Trao. voL U. meats, and would accord better with the natural 
p. 88 ; Mae. Cleat. AnL voL iL p. 998.) line of advance of the Sabinee from AttdtStaups, 

Of all the towns which existed on this mot of the which moat have been by the paae*of jsftfc 
crest, Lissua alone aeons to hare struck ootaa, a and the valley of the VeUno. In this case u* mdtt 
fret which agrees very well with the evidence sop- understand the distance of 24 stadia (3 nyl&»),*s 
plied by its situation, of Its having been a place of stated by Dionysius (or rather by Varre, whom be 
some trading importance. The harbour is mentioned cites), aa having reference to Beats itscK* ftt to 
by Scylax (p. 18), and the types of the coins are Tiers. (Bunsen, Anticki StabiUmmti He&i, In 
either maritime, or indicative of the worship of Die- Aim, d. Inst Arch. voL vi p 137 ; Selfs Ttmo- 
tynna, as might have been expected on this part of graph/ of Home, p. 473 ; Holston. Mot m Cine** 
the island The obverse of one coin bears the pi 114.) [B.H.BJ 

impress of the caps and stare of tbs Dioscuri, and LISTRON (Aurrpfir), a place in Epirus Nova, 

its reverse a quiver and arrow. 0*4 4* - to nd coin mentioned by Hierocks with a fortress AUstkus 
the caps and stare are replaced by a dolphin, and (’AA torpor, Procop. <fc And, iv. 4). It k probably 
instead of the quiver a female hand, probably that represented by the village and castle of KUsnra, 
of Artemis or Dtetynua. (Comp. Eckhel, voL iL situated on the river Aous (Vioed), which is men- 
p. 315.) [B. K. J.] tioned by Cantocaxeuus (KMiaovpa, iL 32 ; oomp. 

LIShUS (Atoms, Strab. vH. p. 316 ; PtoL ii. 16. Anna Comnena, xiiL p. 390) in the fourteenth 

? 5 ; Steph. B.; Hierorles; Pent. Tab.), a town of esntniy, together with other places which are still 
Uyricum, at the month of the river Drilo. Dionyaiaa to be recognised as having been the chief strong- 
the elder, in his schemes for establishing settlements holds in this part of Greece. [Aous.1 (Leake, 
among the lUynan tribes, founded Lissus. (Diod. Northern Greeoe, vol. i. p. 383.) [E. B. J.] 

xv. 13.) It was afterwards in the bands of the LITA'BRUH. [Vaqcaxi]. 

Illyrians, who, after they had been defeated by the LITANA SILVA, a forest in the territoiy of the 

Romans, retained this port, beyond which their Boiane in Gallia Cispadana, mamonhk for the de- 
vessels were not allowed to sail (Polyb.iL 12.) feat of the Roman consul L. Postumios, inn.C.216. 
n. c. ill, Philip of Macedon, having surprised On this disastrous occasion the consul himself 
the citadel AcroHsatu, compelled the town to sur- perished, with hia whole army, consisting of two 
render. (Polyb. vfii. 15.) Gentiua, the Illyrian Roman legions, augmented by auxiliariee to the 
king, collected his foreea here for the war against amount of 25,000 men, (Liv. xxiiL 34 ; Frentitt 
Borne. (Liv. xliv. 30.) A body of Ro m a n titkens Strat. L6 |4) At a later period it witneasad, 
was stationed there by Caesar (B. C. IIL 36 — 39) on the other band, a defeat of the Brians by til* 
to defend the town; and Pliny (iiL 96), who says Roman consul L. Valerius Flaoena,m.c. 196. (Liv. 
that it was 100 M.P. from Epidaurua, describee it sxxiv. 22.) The forest in question appeal* to hare 
as u oppidum clrium Roroanorum.* Constantine been situated somewhere between Bomk and Fla- 
Porphyrogeneta («fe AdmJmp, c. 30) calls it *EA iw- centia, but its name b never mentioned after the 
o6t y and it now beam the name of Luck (Leake, reduction of Cisalpine Gaul, and its exact site 
Northern Greece, vol iiL p. 477; Scbafrnk, Slav, cannot be determined. It k probable, indeed, that 
AU. vol. iL p. 275.) [E. B J.] a great part of the tract between the Apennines and 

L1STA (Aiord), a very ancient dty of Central the marshy ground on the banks of the Padua was 
Italy, which, according to Yam (op. Dion. Dal. at thk time covered with forest. [E. H. B.1 
L 14), was the metropolis of the Aborigines, when LITAN0BR1GA. in Gallia, k placed by the An- 
tliat people still dwelt in the mountain \ alleys tooine Itin. between Caetaromagus (Bet mv a it ) and 
around Beats. It was surprised fay the Sabines by Augustomsgua, which D'Anville supposes to be Sen* 
a night attack from Amiternum ; and the inliabit- tie. According to hk reading, the Itin. makes it 
ante took refuge in Beats, from whence they made xriii. Gallic leagues from Cacaiumnagua to Li t an o- 
several fruitless attempts to recover possession of brigs, and iiiL from Utanohriga to Augustomagus. 
their dty; but foiling in thk, they declared it, with Walckenaer (G4og. fc., vol. iii. p. 65) makes the 
the surrounding territory, sacred to the gods, and first distance xvL, and the sooond IiiL ,* and he places 
imprecated curses on all who should occupy it. Caesanxnagus at Verberie, near the river Antone. 
This oiroumatanoe probably accounts for the absence The Table mentions no place between Caeearomagus 
of all other mention of it; though it would seem and Augustomsgua, but it makes the whole distance 
that its ruins still remained in the time of Varro, xxiL We may dssume that Litanobrigm was situ- 
or at least that ita site was ckarly known. Thk atad at a fond or bridge over a river, and thk river k 
has been in modern times a subset of much dispute, the Oi$ e. Danville first thought that Litanobriga 
According to the present text of Dionysius, It was might be Pont Samte Manenoe , for a Roman road 
situated 24 stadia from Tiara, the ruins of which from Beamed*, called Bnmekant, pastes by Cler- 
are probably those at Caetore near Sta. Anatolia, in moat, and Joins a road from Pont-Sainte-Maxence. 
tiie upper valley of the Salto, 36 miles from JHetL But the numbers in the Itins. fall abort of the dis- 
Bunseo accordingly places it at Sta. Anatolia Itself, tance between Beaurak and Senliif aud accordingly 
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tfAnville mm up Pont Sabm Mmmm, art tad 
Litenobriga at CMf on the (fee, art along titis tine 
the distances of tbs Table agree pretty well with dm 
raa] distances. Walckenaer fixes Litenobriga at PtmL 
tasto-Jtam* Tbs solution of this difficulty de- 
pend* on the position of Augustomagns; or if we are 
content with the evidence for fixing Litenobriga at 
Poni-Samta-MaBence, we cannot dace Augusto- 
magus at Smlit. [AuGuaroHAGua.] [O.L.1 
LITERNUM (Atrtpror, Strab. ; A«ir#p»w, 
Plot. : JSth, Literninus : Tor d» tarns), a town on 
the sea-ooast of Campania, between the mouth of 
the Vuftnraus and Cumae* It was situated at the 
mouth of a liver of the same name (Strab. v. p. 843: 
Liv. nail 29), which assomed a stagnant cha- 
vacter as it approached the tea, so aa to form a con- 
siderable marehy pool or lagoon, called the Lite rn a 
Palub (SiL ItaL vii. 278; 8taL 8th. iv. 3. 66), 
and boidered on either side by more extensive 
marshes. It is not quite dear whether there was a 
town there at all beta the establishment of the 
Soman colony : Livy's expression (l c.) that that 
ookmy was sent u ad ostia Literal flnmuns ,* would 
seem to imply the contrary ; and though the name 
of Literatim is mentioned in the Second Punic War, 
it ia in a manner that does not clearly prove there 
was fta a town there. (Liv. xxiii. 35.) But the 
notice in Feetoa (c. Pratfxtmrae), who mentions 
Literatim, with Capua, Cumae, and other Campa- 
nian towns, among the Pnefectnne, mu# probably 
refer to a period earlier than the Soman settlement. 

It was not till the year b. c. 194 that a colony 
of Soman citizens was settled at Literatim at the 
same time with one at Vultumum ; they were both 
of the class called “coloniae maritiroae dvium," but I 
were not numerous, only 300 colonists being sent to | 
each. (Liv. xxrii. 29, xxxiv. 45.) The situation 
of Litenram also was badly chosen : the marshy 
character of the neighbourhood rendered it unhealthy, 
while the adjoining tract on the sea-coast was sandy 
and barren; hence, it never seems to have risen to he 
a place of any importance, and is chiefly noted from 
the circumstance that it was the place which Scipio 
Africanus chose for his retirement, when he with- 
draw in disgust from public life, and where he 
ended his days In a kind of voluntary exile. (Liv. 
xxxvilL 52, 53 ; Seneca, Ep. 86 ; Val. Max. v. 3. 
§ 1 ; Ores. iv. 20.) At a later period, however, 
Augustus settled a fresh colony at Literatim ( [Lib 
Cohn. p. 235), and the construction by Domitian of 
the read leading along the sea-coast from S inu an a to 
Cumae must have tended to render it morefirsqoented. 
But it evidently never rose to be a considerable 
place : under the Boman Empire its mans is men- 
tioned only by tbs geographers, and in tbs Itine- 
raries in connection with the Via Domhiaaa already 
noticed. (Strab. v. p. 243 ; Mel il 4. § 9; PKa 
a 5. 6.9; PtuL fill. $6; I*l Ant p. 122; 
Tab. Pent) W* learn, however, that it still existed 
as a * dvitas* as late as the reign of Valentinisji II. 
(8ymmach.lb.vl 5); and it was probably destroyed 
by the Vandals in the fifth century. 

The vills of Scipio, where be spent the latter 

* Tbs name is wr it ten in many MSS. Lihteb- 
3ftrM f and it is difficult, So theabssnee of inscriptions, 
to my whteh form is realty the more correct ; but 
XiTEBtrcx seems to be supported, on the whole, 
the best MS&, » well a« V Greek form of 
name as found both In Strabo and Ptolemy, 
(Tzechucke, ad AMU. 4. § 9.) 


yearn of his lift, was still extant hi the days of 
Seneca, who has left ns a detailed damriptkai of it, 
and strongly contrasts the simplicity of Its arrange- 
ments with the luxoiy and splendour of them of 
his own time. (Ep. 86.) PHny also tells ns, that 
some of the olive trees and myrtles planted by the 
bands of Scipio himself were still visible there. 
(Plin. xvi. 44. s. 85.) It is certain that Us tomb 
alto was shown atLiternum in the days of Strabo and 
Livy, though it would appear that there was great 
doubt whether he was really buried there. The 
well-known epitaph which, according to Valerias 
Maximus, he caused to be engraved on his tomb,— 
14 Ingrata patria, ne ossa quidem met babes,”— mid 
certainly not have been extant in the time of Seneca, 
who treats the question as one of mere conjecture, 
though he inclines to the belief that Africantas was 
really buried there, and not in the tomb of tbs 
Scipios at Boms. (Seneca, L e. ; VaL Max. v. 3. 
§ 1 ; Strab. L c. ? Liv xxxriii. 56.) 

The site of Literatim Is now marked by a watch- 
tower called Tor di Patria, and a miserable village 
of the same name ; the aifslaiag Logo di Patria 
is unquestionably the Literal Pains, and hence 
the river Litemua can be no other than the small 
and sluggish stream which forms tbs outlet of this 
lake to the sea. At the present day the Logo di 
Patria communicates with the river Clonios or 
Lagno , and is formed by one of the arms of that 
stream. It is not improbable that this was the 
case in ancient times also, for we have no account 
of the mouth of the Clanius, while the Litermu is 
mentioned only in connection with the town at its 
mouth. [CiAinca.] The modern name of Patria 
must certainly have been derived from some tradition 
of the epitaph of Scipio already noticed, though we 
cannot explain the mode in which it sraes ; but the 
name may be traced back as far as the eighth cen- 
tury. There are scarcely any ruins on the site of 
Litenram, but the remains of the ancient bridge by 
which the Vk Domitians here crossed the river are 
still extant, and the read itself may be traced from 
thence the whole way to Cumae. [E. H. B.] 

L1T11BUS (A ifipot), the name of the northern 
branch of Mount Paryadres in Pteitns, which, to- 
gether with Mouit Opbdimua in the north-west of 
A m a ils , e ncl osed the extensive and fertile plain of 
Phanareea. (Strab. xil p. 556 ) Hamilton (Jfe- 
oearches, vol i. p. 849) believes that these torn 
ancient hills answer to the modem JCemer Dagk 
and Oktap Dagk [L. S.1 

L1VIANA, in Qailis Narbooeasit, is placed fay 
the Table and the Jerusalem I tin. between Carcsso 
( Carcassonne) and Narbo (Aorta*). It fe the neat 
station to Carcaao, and xti. from it : the station that 
follows Liriana is Usnsrva, or Usuerna, or Hcsusrfaa. 
The site is uncertain. [Q. L.1 

LIX, L1XUS. [Mauoictabia]. 

L1ZIZI8. [Axixm.) 

LOBETA'HI (Awfqrta), one of the leaser 
peoples in the NE. part of Hispaiiia Tarmoonensis. 
Their position wss 8E. of the CvuTtfimu, and N. of 
the Babtetab i, in the SW. of Arragon Tbs snty 
city mentioned ss belonging to them was Lowbtum 
(Adfqror), which D Anvilio identifies with ta n s , 
but Ukert with Albanwm. (Ptd. ii. 6. § 60; Coins 
op. Sestini, p. 169, Ukert, vol il pt I, pp 322, 
464.) [P. 8.] 

LOBETPUM. [Lobetabi ] 

LOGORITUM (A oxbpffov), a town on tha river 
Main in Germany t and probably the sans as the 
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modem Lokr. (PtaL ii. II. §29.) It* name seems 
to be of Celtic origin. (Oomp. Steiner, Das Mam- 
gtbisl, p. 195,) [L-S] 

LOORAS. [CoasiGA, p. 691, a.] 

LOCRI EPICNEMI'DII, OPU'NTIL [Loans.) 
LOCUI O'ZOLAE. [Looms.] 

LOCRI (Aocpol), sometime* called, for distinc- 
tion’s sake, LOCRI EPiZEPHY'RU (Aotcpoi ’Erifr- 
fupw>t,Thuc* vii. 1 ; Pind.CW. xi.15 ; Strab. ; Steph. B. : 
Eth. AoKptt, Locrensisi Sains near Gera ce\ a city 
on the SR. const of the Bruttian peninsula, not far 
from its southern extremity, and one of the most 
celebrated of the Greek colonies in this part of Italy. 
It was a colony, as its name obviously implies, of the 
Locrisns in Greece, but tliere is much discrepancy 
as to the tribe of that nation from which it derived 
its origin. Strabo affirms tiiat it was founded by 
the Locri Osolao, under a leader named Eumnthes, 
and censures Ejihorus for ascribing it to the Locri 
Opuntii ; but this last opinion seems to have been the 
one generally prevalent. Scymnos Chius mentions 
both opinions, but seems to incline to the latter; and 
it is adopted without question by Paueaniaa, as well 
as by the poets and later Latin sate, ^ whence we 
may probably infer that it was the tradition adopted 
by the Locrians themselves. (Strab vi. p. 259; 
Scymn.Ch. 313—317; Paus. iii. 19. § 12; Virg. 
Am. iii. 399.) Unfortunately Polybius, who had in- 
formed hunselt particularly as to the history and in- 
stitutions of the Locrians, does not give any state- 
ment upon this point But we team from him that 
the origin of the colony was ascribed by the tra- 
dition current among the Locrians themselves, and 
sanctioned by tbe authority of Aristotle, to a body uf 
fugitive slaves, who had carried off tlicir mistresses, 
with whom they had previously carried on an il- 
licit intercourse. (PoL xii. 5, 6, 10—12.) The 
same story is alluded to by Dionysius Periegetes 
(3G5 — 367). Pauaenia* would ►eem to refer to a 
wholly different tale where he says that the Lace- 
daemonians sent a colony to the Kpisephyrian Locri, 
at tbe same time with one to Crotons. (Paus. liL 3. 
§ 1.) These were, however, in both cases, probably 
only additional bands of colonists, as Lacedaemon 
was never regarded as the founder of either city. 
The date of the foundation of Locri is equally un- 
certain. Strabo (L e.) places it a little after that of 
Crotons and Syracuse, which be regarded as nearly 
contemporary, but he is probably mistaken in this 
last opinion. [Cbotoxa.J Eusebius, on the con- 
trary, brings it down to so late a date as u. c. 673 
(or, according to Hieronymus, 683); but there seems 
good reason to believe that this is much too late, and 
we may venture to adopt Strabo's statement that it 
was fouuded soon after Crotons, if the latter be 
placed about 710 B.O. (Euseb. Ann. p. 105; 
Clinton F. H. vol. L p. 186, vol.it. p. 410.) The 
traditions adopted by Aristotle and Polybius repre- 
sented the first settlers as gaining possession of the 
soil from the native Oanotrians (whom they called 
Siculi), by a fraud not unlike those related in many 
similar legends, (Pol xii. 6.) Tbe fact stated by 
Btrabo that they fiist established themselves on Cape 
Zephyrinm (Capo di Brummo\ and subsequently 
removed from thence to the site which they ulti- 
mately occupied, about 15 miles further N., is sup- 
ported by the evidence of their distinctive tppella- 
tum, and may be depended on ss accurate* (Strab. 
t.c.) 

. As in the esse of most of the other Greek colonies 
m Italy, we have very scanty aiul imperfect in- 
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first event in its annals that has been transnstitad to 
us, end one of those to which It owes its chief cele- 
brity, is tbe legislation of Zalenoua. This was acid 
to be the most ancient written code of laws that had 
been given to any Gjesk state; and though the his- 
tory of Zaleucns himself was involved in great ob- 
scurity, and mixed ub with much of fkbls [Zalbu- 
cus, Biogr. Diet], there is certainly no doubt that 
the Locrians possessed a written Odds; which passed 
under bis name, and which continued down to a late 
period to be in force in their city. Even in the days 
of Pindar and of Demosthenes, Locri was regarded 
aa a model of good government and order; audita 
inhabitants were distinguished for their adheratlS 
to established laws and their avarrion to aft i Jto 
vaifon. (Pind. OL x. 17; SchoL ad foe.; Strab. vL 
p. 260; Demosth. ads. TtmocraL p. 743; Died. xfi. 
20 , 21 .) 

The period of the legislation of Zalencus cannot 
be determined with certainty: but the date given by 
Eusebius of 01. 30, or B. c. 660, may be received 
as approximately correct. (Euseb. Arm. p. 105; 
Clinton, vol. i. p. 193.) Of its principles wekuow but 
little; and the quotations from his laws, even if we 
could depend upon their authenticity, have no refer- 
ence to the political institutions of the state. It 
appears, however, that the government of Locri was 
an aristocracy, in which certain select families, 
called the Hundred Houses, enjoyed superior privi- 
leges: these wen considered tq be derived from the 
original settlers, and in accordance with the legend 
concerning their origin, were regarded as deriving 
their nobility from the female side. (PoL xiL 5.) 

Tbe next event in the history of Locri, of which 
we have any account, is tbe memorable bititle of the 
Sagraa, in which it was said that a fores of 10,000 
Locrians, with a small budy of auxiliaries foum 
Kbcgium, totally defeated an army of 130,000 Cro- 
toniata, with vast slaughter. (Strab. vi. p. 261 ; 
Cic. de N.D. ii. 2; Justin, xx. 2, 3.) The extra- 
oidinary character of this victory, and the exag- 
gerated and fabulous accounts of it which appear to 
have been circulated, rendered it proverbial among 
the Greeks (&to|6Arr«pa r&v dwl 2d>pf, Said. «. t.) 
Yet we have no means of assigning its correct pises 
in history, its date being extremely uncertain, aome 
accounts placing it after the fall of Svbaris (n. c. 
510), while others would carry it back nearly 50 
yean earlier. [Cbotona.] 

The small number of troops which the Locrians 
are represented as bringing iuto tbe field upon this 
occasion, as compared with those of Crotons, would 
seem to prove tiiat the city was not at this time a 
very powerful one ; at least it is clear that it was not 
to compare with the great republics of Sybsris and 
Crotons. But it seems to have been in a flourishing 
condition; and it must in all probability be to this 
period we must refer the establishment of its 
colonies of Hipponium and Medina, on ths opposite 
side of the Bruttian peuii*suia. (Scyuin. Ch*. 3u8 ; 
Strab. vi. p.256.) Locri is mentioned by Herodotus 
in B. c. 493, when the Samian colonists, who were 
on their way to Sicily, touched there (Herod. vi. 23); 
and it appears to have been in a state of great pro- 
sperity when its praises were sung by Pindar, in 
B. c 484. (Pind. 01 x., ri.) The Locrians, front 
their position, were naturally led to maintain a dose 
connection with the Greek cities of Sicily, especially 
with Syracuse, their friendship with which would 
scein to have dated, according to sonis accounts, 
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frtxn tbs pttiod of their rwj fou nd a ti o n . (Stmb.fi 
p. 259,) On the other hand, they warn almost 
constantly on terms of hostility with their nstghboun 
of Rksgiam, and, (Wring the re W of Awurilaa, hi the 
latter city, were threatened with complete destruc- 
tion by that despot, from which Ussy wore saved by 
the intervention of Huron of Syracuse. (PtaLAtfi. 
II 8 $ 9 and SehoL mite) In fike aeamier wo find 
them, at the period «f the Athenian expeditions to 
Shelf, hi okee alfiaaoe with ftyreouse, and oo terms 
of open enmity with Bbegium. Heooe thegr at tot 
engaged hi actual hoetuUka with the Athenian* 
Bade? Laches ; and though they subsequently oon- 
olnded a treaty of peace with them, they still refused 
to admit the great Athenian armament, in b.q. 415, 
oven to anchor on their coasts. (Time. hi 99, 115, 
ir. 1, 94, v. 5, vl 44, vii. 1 ; Died. xii. 54, xiii. 3.) 
At a later period of the Peloponnesian War they 
were among the few Italian cities that sent auxiliary 
ships to the Incsdawmoniani. (Thuc. viii* 91.) 

During the reign of the elder Dionysius at Syra- 
cuse, the bonds of amity between the two cities were 
strengthened by the personal alliance of that monarch, 
who Married Doris, the daughter of Xenetua, one of 
the moat eminent of the citizens of Locri. (Diod. 
xiv.44.) He subsequently adhered steadfastly to this 
alUaace, which secured him a footing in Italy, from 
which he derived great advantage in his ware against 
the Bhogiaai and other states of llagna Greeds. In 
retain for this, as well as to secure the continuance 
«f their support, he conferred great Benefits n|xn the 
Locrians, to whom he gave the whole territory of 
realenie, after ethe destruction of that city in 
».& 399; to which be added that of Hipponium in 
the feUowmg year, and a part of that of Scylletium. 
(Died. Mv. 100, 106, 107; Streb. p. 261.) Hip- 
paninm was, however, again wrested from them by 
the Carthaginians in r.c. 379. (Id. xv. 24.) The 
same intimate relations with Syracuse continued 
under the younger Dionysius, when they became the 
enures of great misfortunes to the city : for that 
despot^ after hie expulsion from Syracuse (b.c. 35Q), 
withdrew to Locri, where he seized ou the citadel, 
and estaWwbed himself in the possession of despotic 
power. Hie mle here is described as extremely 
arbitrary and oppressive, and stained at once by the 
most excessive avarice and unbridled licentiousness. 
At length, after a period of six years, the Locrians 
took advantage of the abeenoe of Dionysius, and 
drove out his garrison ; while they exercised a cruel 
vengeance upon his unfortunate wife and daughters, 
who had fallen into their hands. (Justin, xxi. 2, 3 ; 
Strafe, vi p. 259; Arist Pol. v. 7; Clearch. ap. 
Atkm . xii. 541.) 

The Locrians are mid to have suffered severely 
from the oppressions of this tyrant; bat it is pro- 
bable that they sustained still greater injury from 
the increasing power of the Brnttians, who were now 
become most formidable neighbours to all the Greek 
citim ia this part of Italy. The Locrians never ap- 
pear to hare feUm under the yoke of the bar- 
barians, bat it ia certain that their city declined 
greatly from Ua former prosperity. It is not again 
mentioned till the ware of Pyrrhus. At that period 
it appears that Leeri, as well as fibegium and 
Other Greek dries, had ptarad itself under tbs pre- 
todrion of Bobu, and even admitted a Bomaa gar- 
rieoo into Us walk. On tbs approrah of Pyrrhus 
thryexpaUed this garrison, and todared themselves 
uf that monarch (Jnetin, xvHi. 1) ; but 
ffiftphad Mritriri to regret tire change; for the 
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garrison left there by the king, during hit ... 
in fficily, oondnoted itself so ill, that the Locrians 
rose against them and expelled them from their 
city. On this account they were s everely punished 
by Pyrrhos on bis return from Sicily ; and, nbt con- 
tent with exactions from the inhabitant*, he carried 
off a great part of the sacred treasures from the 
temple of Proserpine, the most celebrated eaaotnary 
at Locri. A violent storm is said to have punished 
his impiety, and compelled him to restore the trea- 
sures. (Appian, Arena iil 12 ; Llv. nix. 18 ; 
VaL Max. L 1 , Ext § 1 .) 

After the departure of Pyrrhus, the Locrians 
seem to hare submitted again to Borne, and con- 
tinued so till the Seooad Panic War, when they 
were among the states that threw off the Roman 
alliance and declared in favour of the Carthaginians, 
after the battle of Cannae, b c. 216. (Uv. xxii. 
61, xxiil 30.) They soon after received a Cartha- 
ginian force within their walls, though at the same 
time their liberties were guaranteed by a treaty of 
alliance on equal terms. (Liv. xxiv. 1.) When the 
fortune of the war began to turn against Carthago, 
Locri was besieged by the Roman consul Crispinus, 
but without success ; and the approach of Hannibal 
compelled him to raise the siege, B.c. 908. fid. 
xxviu 25, 28.) It was not till B.C. 205, that 
Scipio, when on the point of sailing for Africa, was 
enabled, by the treachery of some of the citizens, to 
surprise one of the forts which commanded the 
town; an advantage that soon led to the surrender 
of the other citadel and the city itself. (Id. xxix* 
6 — 8 .) Scipio confided the charge of the city and 
the command of the garrison to his legato, Q. Pie- 
minius ; but that officer conducted himself wftfc sack 
cruelty and rapacity towards the unfortunate Lo- 
crians, that they rose in tumult against Mm, and a 
violent sedition took place, which was only appeased 
by the i n tervention of Scipio himself. That general, 
however, took the part of PkminhM, whom be con- 
tinued in his command; and the Loeriana were ca- 
poned anew to his exactisns and cruelties, till they 
at length took courage to appeal to the Roman se- 
nate. Notwithstanding vehement opposition on the 

r l of tbs friends of Scipio, the senate pronounced 
favour of the Locrians, condemned Pletniniuu, 
and restored to the Locrians their liberty end the 
enjoyment of their own laws. (Liv. xxix. 8 , 16 — 
22 ; Diod. xxvii. 4; Appian, Anmb, 55.) Plemi- 
ntua hsd, on this Oceanian, followed the example of 
Pyrrhus in plundering the temple of Proserpine; 
but the senate caused restitution to be made, and 
the impiety to be expiated at the public cost 
(Diod. L c.) 

From this time we bear little of Locri. Not- 
withstanding the privileged condition conceded to it 
by the senate, it seems to have sunk into a very 
subordinate position. Polybius, however, speaks of it 
*» in his day still a considerable town, which was 
bound by treaty to furnish a certain amount of naval 
auxiliaries to the Romans. (Pol. xil 5.) The 
Locrians were under particular obligations to that 
historian (/&.) ; and at a later period wo find them 
enjoying the special patronage of Cioero (Gfe. <fe 
L*g. ii. 6 ), bat wo do am know the origin of their 
connection with the great orator. ffm&faMiM- 
const it ie obvious that Locri still rahsiatod as a tarn* 
in his day, and it is noticed in like manner fay Pliny 
and Ptolemy (Stiab. vl p. 259 ; PUn. fil A A 10s 
Ptd. iil 1. 6 10). Its aanw is am found in tb« 
Itineraries, though they dmcribe fUs must ia «*• 
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sldtnbli detail} but Procopius seems to attest its 
onutimrid existence in the 6th century (A G. 1 1 6), 
and it is probable that it owed its complete de- 
struction to the Saracens, Its very name was for- 
gotten in the middle ages, and its site beeesne a 
matter of dispute. This has however been com- 
pletely established by the researches of modem 
travellers, who bare found tbs remains of the 
anoiout oily on tbe e ta-ooa st , near the modem town 
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brated for his skill on the cithern ; and Om aOiWto 
“ ■ ■ 1 pH see at 


of {Term*. (C)uver, ItaL p. 1301 i Bomanelli, voL L 
pu 133 i Cramer, vol. iL p. 411 ; Biedesel, Pe yog* 
dam la Grand* GWee, p. 148.) 

The few mins that till remain have been care- 
fully examined and described by the Doe de Luyne*. 
(Ann. d. fmt Arch, vol IL pp. 8—19.) The site 
of the ancient city, which may be distinctly traced 
by the vestiges of tbe walls, occupied a apace of 
near two miles in length, by less than a mile in 
breadth, extending from the aea-eoast at Torre di 
Gerace (on the left bank of a email stream called 
the Fiume di S. /farm), to the first heights or 
ridges of the Apennines. It is evidently to these 
heights that Strabo gives the name of Mount Esopis 
(’Eo&vis), on which he places tbe fintb£^4*thn of 
tho city. (Strab. vi p. 959.) The same heights 
are separated by deep ravines, so as to constitute two 
separate summits, both of them retaining the traces 
of ancient fortifications, and evidently the * two 
citadels not for distant from snob other ” noticed by 
Livy in hie account of die capture of tho city by 
Scipta (Liv. xxix. 6.) The city extended from 
hence down the slope* of tbe hills towards the tea, 
and had unquestionably its port at tbe month of die 
little nver S. /form, though there could never have 
been a harbour there in the modem sense of the 
term. Numerous fragments of ancient masonry are 
scattered over the site, but the only distinct vestiges 
of any ancient edifice am those of a Doric temple, of 
which the basement alone now remains, bat several 
colnmns were standing down to a recent period. It 
is occupied by a form-house, called tho Latino dell 
Imperatort , about a mile from the sea, and appears 
1<» have stood without the undent walls, so that it is 
not improbable the mine may be the remains of the 
celebrated temple of Proserpine, which we know to 
have occupied a similar position. (Liv. xxix. 18.) 
The ruins of Locri are about five miles distant from 
the modern town of Gerace, which was previously 
supposed to occupy the site of the ancient city 
(Cluver, L c.\ Barr, de Sit CaJabr . iii. 7), and 15 
mile* from the Capo di Brmeano, the Zepbyrian 
promontory s 

The Locrians are celebrated by Pindar (DI x. 18, 
xi. 19) for their devotion to the Muses as well as for 
their skill and courage in war. In accordance with this 
character we find mention of Xenocritus and Era- 
sippus, both of them natives of Locri, as poets of 
wane note ; the lyric poetess Tbeano was probably 
dao a native of the Episephyrian Locri (SchoL ad 
Oh xi. 17 ; Boockh, ad 0l» x. p* 197.) The 
Pythagorean philosophy also was warmly taken up 
and cultivated there, though the authorities had 
refused to admit any of the political innovations of 
that philosopher. (Porphyr. ViL Pptk. 56.) But 
among his followers and disciples several were 
natives of Locri (Iambi ViL 907), the must 
eminent of whom were Tiraaeus, Bchecratee, and 
Acrion, from whom Plato Is said to have imbibed 
'jJS k ^W«» **>• Pytbigoroan toneU. (Cic. <fc 

Fin. v. 99.) Nor was the cultivation of other arts 
neglected. Eunotmu, a Locriaa citiaen, was atlas 


Euthymua of Locri, who gained several , 

Olympia, was scarcely lest renowned than* MU* 4f 
Crotouk^ (Btrab. vl pp. 955, ffiO; Pmo. M' 

The tonriturv of LoeA. lute the. fewliklRi 
period trf^Tcity, 

extent Its greet auAnectotlen by BieiiyAue of 
Sjmmm he* been already mentioned* Butpeerions 
to that time, it was separated from that of Bbtgium 
on the SW. by the mwr fobs or Alice, wl#s its 
northern limit towards Cauknia Win probably the 
Sagras, generally Identified with the Afore. The 
river Bntbrotna of Livy (xxix. 7), which «pf*a»j 
to have been hot a short Atones from the hfofe, 
was probably tho Nmrito, about six miles to tha N. 
Thucydides mentions two other colonies of Uii 
(beeidee ffippanium and Medina already noticed), 
to which he gives the names of Hone end 3M Isa, 
bat no other trace is found of either the one or the 
other. (Thnc. v. 5.) [E.H.B.] 
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LOCR1S (Aonpit *, Eth, Aon pel; in 
Locri, but sometimes Locrenses). Tbe Loot were 
an ancient people in Greece, and were said to have 
been descended from the Leleges. This was the 
opinion of Aristotle; end other writers supposed the 
name of the Locrians to be derived from Looms, 
an ancient king of the Leleges. (Aristot; Hes. op. 
Strab. vil p. 323 ; Scymnos Ch. 590; Dicaearcfa. 
71; Plin. tv. 7. a. 12.) The Locriana, however, 
most at a very early period have become inter- 
mingled with the Hellenes. In the Homeric poems 
they always appear as Hellenes; and, according to 
some traditions, even Deucalion, the founder of the 
Hellenic race, is said to have lived in the Locrian 
town of Opns or Cymru. (Pind. 01 ix. 63, seq.; 
Strab. ix. p. 495.) in historical times the Locrians 
were divided into two distinct tribes, differing from 
one another in customs, habits, and civilisation. Of 
these the eastern Locrians, called tbe Opuntii and 
Epicnemidii, dwelt upon the eastern coast of Greece, 
opposite the island of Euboea; while the western 
Locrians dwelt upon the Corinthian gulf, and were 
separated from the former by Mount Parnassus and 
the whole of Doris and Phoris. (Strab. ix. p. 425.) 
The eastern Locrians are alone mentioned by Homer; 
they were the more ancient and the more civilised: 
the western Locrians, who are said to have been a 
colony of the former, ere not mentioned in history 
till the time of the Peloponnesian War, and are even 
then repreeented as a semi- barbarous people. (Thnc. 
I 5.) We may conjecture that the Locrians at one 
time extended from sea to sea, and were tom 
asunder by the immigration of the Phocians and 
Dorian. (Niebuhr, Lector# on Andmt Eth ao- 

and towns <***«* 
miiMm, '(Wrriw), Mutbitod » tmtm dip upon 
tlx out era MMtorGfMM,fram the pu»ofTliw- 
mopylM to tht month of tho dnr tophtonw- 
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Their northern frontier town was Alpeni, which 
bordered upon the Kalians, and their southern fron- 
tier town was Laiymna, which at a later time be- 
longed to Boeotia. The {Adrians, however, did not 
inhabit this coast continuously, but were separated 
by a narrow alip of Phoeia, which extended to the 
JSnbcean sea, and contained the Phocian seaport 
town of Daphnna. The Loorians north of Daphnna 
were called Epicnemidii, from Mount Cnemis; and 
those south of this town were named Opuntii, from 
Opus, their principal city. On the west the Loorians 
were separated from Phoeia and Boeotia by a range of 
mountains, extending from Mount Oeta and ranuing 
parallel to the coast The northern part of this 
range, called Mount Cnemis (Strab. ix. pp. 416, 
425), now Tokmda, rises to a considerable height, 
and separated the Epicnemidii Locri from the Pho- 
cians of the upper valley of the Cephissus; the 
southern portion, which bore no specific name, is not 
so lofty as Mount Cnemis, and separated the Opun- 
tian Locrians from the north-eastern parts of Boeotia. 
Lateral branches extended from these mountains to 
the coast, of which one terminated in the promontory 
Cnemides [Cnkmidks], opposite the islands called 
Lichades; but there were several fruitful valleys, 
and the fertility of the whole of the Locrian coast is 
praised both by ancient and modern observer*. 
(Strab. ix. p. 425; Forchhammer, Hellenika , pp. 1 1 
—12; Grote, IlitL of Greece, vol. ii. p. 381.) In 
consequence of the proximity of the mountains to 
the coast there was no room fi*r any considerable 
rivers. The largest, which, however, is only a 
mountain torrent, is the Boagkius (Bodyptos), 
called also Manes (Moki?s) by Strabo, rising in 
Mount Cnemis, and flowing into the sea between 
Scarphcia and Thronium. (Horn. II. ii. 533; Strab. 
ix. p. 426; PtoL iii. 15. § 11; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 67.) The only 
other river mentioned hv name is the Pi.atanii'8 
(lUordvioj, Paus. ix. 24. § 5), a small stream, 
which flows into the Opuntian gulf near the Boeotian 
frontier; it is the river which flows from the modern 
village of Proskynd. (Leake, vol. ii. p. 174.) The 
Opuntian gulf (6 'Owodvrios k6Ktos, Strab. ix. 
pp. 416, 425, 426), at the head of which stood the 
town of Opus, ia a considerable bay, shallow at its 
inner extremity. In this hay, close to the coast, is 
the small island of Atalanta. [Atalanta, No. 1.] 
There are three important passes across the Locrian 
mountains into Phoeia. One leads from the territory 
of the Epicnemidii, between the summits of Munnt 
Callidromus and Mount Cnemis, to Tithnmum, in 
the upper valley of the Cephissus; a second across 
Mount Cnemis to the Phocian town of Elateia ; and 
a third from Opus to Hyampolia, also a Phocian 
town, whence toe road ran to Abae and Orcho- 
raenoe. 

The eastern Locrians, as we have already said, 
are mentioned by Hemet, who describes them as 
following Ajax, the eon of OTleua, to the Trojan 
War in forty ships, and as inhabiting the towns of 
Cynus, Opus, Caffiaruf, Bess, Scarplie, Augeiae, 
Tsrpbe, and Tbroninm# (Jl ii. 527—535.) Neither 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, nor Polybius, make 
any distinction betweau tbs Opuntii and Kpicne- 
snulii ; and, during the flourishing period of Grecian 
history, Opus was regarded •* the chief town of tlie 
eastern Locrians. Even Strabo, from whmn the 
distinctioo is chiefly derived, in one place describes 
Opus as the metropjfis of the Euimemidii (ix. 
p. 4 16}} and the aaUw Is confirmed by Pliny (ir. 
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7. s. 12) and Stephanus (s. e. 'Owdsis; from Leake 
vol. ii. p. 181). in the Persian War the Opuntian 
Locrians fought with Leonidas at Thermopylae, and 
also sent seven ships to the Grecian fleet (Herod, 
▼ii. 203, viii. 1 .) The Locrians fought on the side 
of Sparta in the Pelojxmnesian War. (Thuc. it 9.) 

The following is a list of the Locrian towns:— 
1. Of the Epicnemidii : along the coast from N. to 
S., Alpenus ; Nicaka ; Scarpbb or Sgarpbeia ; 
Thronium : Cnemis or Cnemides ; more inland, 
Tarphb, afterwards Phahyoab; Augeiae. — 2. 
Of the Opuntii: along the coast from N. to S., 
Alope; Cynus; Opus; Ha lab; Labymna, which 
at a later time belonged to Boeotia; mors inland, 
Calliarus; Nauyx; Corskia. 



II. Loom Ozolae (’OfrfAoi), inhabited a dis- 
trict upon the Corinthian gulf, bounded on the north 
by Doris and Aetolia, on the east by Phoeia, and on 
the west by Aetolia. This district is mountainous, 
and for the most part unproductive. The declivities 
of Mount Parnassus from Phocis, and of Mount 
Corax from Aetolia, occupy the greater part of it. 
The only river, of which the name is mentioned, is 
the Utlaethus, now the Mtmto , which runs in a 
south-westerly direction, und foils into the Corinthian 
gulf near Nanpactns. The frontier of the Locri 
Ozolae on the west was close to the promontory 
Antirrhtan, opposite the promontory Rhium on the 
coast of Arhria. Antirrhium, which was in the 
territory of the Locri, is spoken of elsewhere. [VoL 
I. pu 13.] The eastern frontier of Lorris, on the 
eoast, was dose to tlie Pbodan town of Crissa; and 
the Crissaean gulf washed on its western side the 
Locrian, and on its eastern the Pborian coast. The 
origin of the name of Ozolae is uncertain. Various 
etymologies were proposed by the ancients. (Pans, 
x. 38. § 1, seq.) Some derived it from the verb 
44 to smell," either from the stench arising 
from a spring st the foot of Mount Taphiassns, be- 
neath which the centaur Ncssurfis said to have been 
buried, and which still retains this property (cf. 
Strab. ix. p. 427), or from the abundance of aspho- 
del which scented tlie air. (Cf. Archytas, op. 
Pint. QpaeeL Grace* 15.) Others derived it from 
the undressed skins which were warn by the ancient 
inhabitants; and the Locrian* themselves from the 
brunches ( 6 ( 01 ) of a vine which a as produced in 
their country in a marvellous manner. The Locri 
Ozolae are said to have been a colony from the 
Opuntian Locrians. They first apprar in hlstoty in 
the time of the Peloponnesian War, as has been men- 
tioned above, when they are mentioned by Thucy- 
dides as a semi-barbarous nation, along with the 
Aetolians and Acsmanians, whom they resembled 
in their armour and mode of fighting* (Tbnc. L 5, 
iii. 94.) In n. 0 . 426 the Locrian* promised to 
assist Demosthenes, the Athenian commander, » 
Jiis invasion of Aetolia ; but, altar the defont « 
Demosthenes, most of the Locrian tribal submitted 
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without opposition to the Spartan Enrytodras, who 
marched through their territory from Delphi to 
Naupncttis. (Thuc. iii. 95, Mq.) They belonged at 
a later period to the Aetolian League. (Polyb. xviii. 
30.) 

The chief and only important town of the Ozblae 
was Amfhmsa, situated on the borders of Phocis. 
The other towns, in the direction of W. to E., were: 
Moltcbei a ; Naitfactus; Obhbow; Articirkha 
or Amticyra ; Eufauuh? Erythrab; Tolo- 
phon ; H»us; Obahtmkia or Osamthb; Ipnus; 
Ciialabum: more inland, Auomi'M; Potidania; 
Crocylkium ; Teichiuh j Olpab; Mbboafia; 
Hylb; Tritaka; Myokia. 

On the geography of the Locnan tribes, aee Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. pp. 66, seq., 170, seq., 
587, sea. 

LOG! or LUG I (Arfyw or Aovym), a people in 
North Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (il 3. § 12) 
an a population to the south of thejlertae, and west 
of the Cornahii. Tliis gives the part about the 
JJomoch, Cromarty, and Murray Firtke. [RG.L.J 
LOG1A, a river in Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy 
as between the Vinderius and the pro- 

montory. Probably [see ViWDKWUa] the Logon, 
falling into Belfast Lough, name for name, and {dace 
for place. [R G. L.J 

LONG I UK (Lietm), a place in the south of 
Noricom, on the right bank of the river Dravus, at 
the point where it r ece ive* the led. (/tin. Ant. 
p. 279.) The whole district about Idem abounds 
in Roman antiquities. (Grater, Inscript, p. 267. 

9 ; Muohar, Noricvm, p. 254.) [L. S.] 

LONDPNIUM (A ortlrtov, Ptol. ii. 3. § 27; Aiv- 
86vioy, Steph. B. «. o.; Londinium, Tac. Ann. xiv. 
33 ; Oppillum Lnndtniense, Eumen. Paneg. Const 1 7; 
Lundmiuin, Amm. Marc. xx. 1 ), the capital of Roman 
Britain. l*tolemy ( Ic .) places Londininm in the 
district of the Cantu; but the correctness of this 
{Mention lias very naturally been questioned. Modem 
discoveries have, however, decided that the southern 
limits of the city, in the time of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pins, extended a considerable distance into the 
territory of the Cantii; and Ptolemy, therefore, was 
not altogether unwarranted in placing Londinium in 
this division of Britain. In earlier times the city 
was confined to the northern bank of the Thames. 

The earliest mention of it is by Tacitus, in his 
w ell- known account of the insurrection of the Britons 
in the reign of Nero. As Britain was only fully 
subjugated by Claudius, Londininm must have ra- 
pidly advanced to the importance it assumes in the 
narrative of this historian. Although it is not men- 
tioned by Julius Caesar or by other early writers, the 
jvoulinr natural advantages of the locality point it 
out as one of the chief plaoea of neon of the mer- 
chants and traders who visited Britain from the 
Gaulish ports and from other parts of the continent. 
At the comparatively early period in the Roman 
domination referred to, Londinium is spoken of as 
a place of established mercantile reputation. The 
three chief cities of Britain at this period were 
Verulamium, Camulodunura, and Londinium. At 
Camulodunum a colony of veterans had been esta- 
blished ; Verulamium had received the rights and 
privileges of a municipimn ;Loadinium, without such 
distinctions, had attained by home and foreign trade 
that pre-eminence which ever marked her as the me- 
tropolis of Britain: — “ Londininm .... cognumento 
quidem colonise non inaigne,sed cvpia negntiatoram et 
commeatuum niaiiiiie celebra." (Tac. Am. xiv. 33.) 
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At this period we must infer that Londininm was 
without external walls; and this absence of muni 
defences appears to have been common also to Veru- 
lamium and to Camulodunum. The Britons passed 
by the fortified places attacked at once the 
rich and populous catiss inadequately defended* 
Camulodunum was the fot to fall; Lcndinium 
and Verulamium speedily followed in a similar 
catastrophe. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus, which is probably 
not lafcef than the time of Severas, affords direct 
evidence of the chief position which Londininm held 
among the towns and cities of Britain. It occurs in 
no less than seven of the itinera, and in six of these 
it stands either as the place of departure or as the 
terminus of the routes; no other town is introduced 
eo conspicuously. f 

The next historical mention of Loudinium occurs 
in the panegyric of F.umenius addressed t» Con- 
stantins Caesar (c. 17), in which it is termed 4 eppi- 
dum Londinlense.” After the defeat of Allectus, the 
victorious Romans marched directly on Londinium, 
which was being plundered by the Franks And other 
I foreign mercenaries, who made up the greater port of 
the usurper’s forces. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote at a later 
period, states that, in his time, Londinium was called 
Augusta, an honourable appellation not untrequently 
confeired on cities of distinction. In this writer we 
find the word written as it is pronounced at the present 
day: — 44 Kg nm ms, tendenaqne ad Lundinium veins 
oppklun, tp*od Augostam poateritaa appellant* 
(xxvii. 8, comp, xxviii. 3). In the Notttia Digni- 
tatuin we find mention of a u Preepoatus Thesau- 
rorum AugustenMum in Britanniis;* and in the 
Chorography of Ravenna the complete form, Loodi- 
nium Augusta, is given. 

Monumental remains Bhow that Londininm con- 
tained buildings commensurate in grandeur and ex- 
teutwith its historical claims. The foundations of 
the wall which bordered the river, when laid open 
a few years since, was almost wholly composed of 
materials used in buildings which were anterior to 
the period when the wall was built ; but it wan 
impossible to decide the dates of either. The stones 
of which this wall was constructed were portions of 
columns, friexes, cornices, and also foundation stones. 
From their magnitude, cliaracler, and number, they 
gave an important and interesting insight into the 
obscure history of Roman London, in showing the 
architeotnal clianges that had taken place in it. 
Similar discoveries have been made in various parts 
of the modern city which more folly developed the 
debris of an ancient city of importance : other 
architectural fragments have been found ; walls of 
vast strength and thickness have been noticed; and 
within the last twenty years, at least thirty tessel- 
lated pavements have been hud open, of which some 
were of a very fine kind. (Archaeologia, vols. 
xxvii. xxviii, et eeq.) Londinium, unenclosed at 
first, was subsequently in early times walled; but 
it occupied only part of the site it eventually co- 
vered (Archaeologia, voL xxix.). The line of tho 
wall of Roman London is well known, and can still, 
in parts, be traced. Where it has been excavated to 
the foundation, it appears based upon a bed of clay 
and flints; the wall itself, composed of nibble and 
hard mortar, is faced with small squared atones and 
bonding tiles; its thickness is about 12 fret; 
its original height was probably between 20 and 
30 feet ; it was flanked with towers, and had a 
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hm seven gates. By the aides of the chief nads 
stood the cemeteries, from which enormoqa quantities 
of sepulchral remains have been, and still are, pro- 
cured. Among the mseriptioas, are records of sol- 
diers of the second, th# sixth, and the twentieth 
legions. <(M AM voL h) We have no evidence, 
however , to show that the legions themselves were 
ever quartered at Londininin. The only troops 
which may be considered to have been stationed in 
this city wen a cohort of the native Britons (CoL 
Ant, voL i.){ bnt It is not known at wbat particular 
period they wen here. It is, however, a rather 
remarkable fact, as it was somewhat contrary to the 
policy of the Bomans to station the auxiliaries in 
their native countries. 

Traces of temples and portions of statues have 
also been found in London. The moet remarkable 
of the latter ia, perhaps, the bronze head of Hadrian 
found in the Thames, and the large bronze band found 
in Thames Street In reference to the statues in 
bronze which adorned Londiniiun and oilier cities of 
Roman Britain, the reader may be directed to a 
curious passage in Geoffrey of Monmouth. That 
writer relates (xii. 13), that, after tbs death of Cad- 
walla, the Britons embalmed his body and placed it 
in a bronze statue, which was Bet upon a bronze 
horse of wonderful beauty, and placed over the 
western gate of London, as a trophy of victory and 
as a terror to the Saxons. All that we are called 
upon to consider in this statement is, whether it is 
at all likely that the writer would have invented the 
details about the works in bronze ; and whether it is 
not very prdbable that the story was made np to 
account for some Roman works of art, which, for cen- 
turies after the Romans hal left Britain, remained a 
wands** and a puzzle to their successor*. Equestrian 
statues in bronze were erected in Britain by the 
Romans, as is proved by a fragment found at Lin- 
coln ; bnt in the subsequent and middle ages such 
works of art were not fabricated. 

We have above referred to the “ Praepositus The- 
se ururum AUgusteaaiuni." Numerous corns are 
extant of the mint of Londinium. Those which 
may be certainly thus attributed are of Caranaina, 
Alfoctus, Constantin ua, and the Constantine family. 
(Akennan's Como of the Romans relating to Bri- 
tain .) With respect to the precise position of the 
public buildings, and, indeed, of the general distri- 
bution of the Roman city, but little is known ; it is, 
however, very certain, that, with some few exceptions, 
the oonrac of the modern streets is no guide to that 
of the ancient. This has also been remarked to be 
tilt case at Trtom and other ancient dries. [C.R.S.] 

LO'KBOBRIS (A orMph, Ptot. ii. 5. f 10; iUL 
mm qp«, Jlaix. HeracL p. 43: BarUnguao), a small 
bland, and the only ana, belonging to tbs province of 
Lusitania, My iff tbs promontoiy Luba&ium (C, 
Cmrmmro.) [P. &) 

LONGAJfOS (Aeyynrfr), a river in the N. of 
Sicily, not far from Mylas (Milano), celebrated 
for tie victory cf H ism, king of Syracuse, over the 
ItauMitfnss he w< a f TO (Pol i 9 ; Died, xxii.13; 
Kxc. H. p» 499, wbsss the name is written A oL 
taam, bat the aeme river is undoubtedly meant), 
Mybina daseribm ft as *in the plain of My be" 
(*V nf MoAmlf bat it is impoesible to my, 

with certainty, which Of the email riven that flow 
Into the am war that tewa b the one meant 'ike 
Mm di Bmtet Inti*, ofomt three mto sonth- 
mat. «f Milam, ha* perhaps the beet dalm ; though 
CteveriflO tan on ttin/Mne di Coatro took, a 
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little more distent from that dty* (Cluv. Sicil 
p. 303.) [K. H. B.] 

LONGATICUM, a town in the 8. or Paniuwia 
Superior, on the road from Aquibb to Etnona. Now 
Logotaoa, according to Mnehar. (ft Anton, i iU 
Biaront Tab. PeuL ; Mnehar, Noricvn, p. 333.) 
LONGOBARDI. [Laboobabdi.] 

LONGQNES. [Sabdimia.] 

LONGOVICUS, a town in Britain, mentioned in 
the Notitio, and nowhere dee. It was, probably, in 
the* neighbourhood of the Cumberland nod Wmir 
moreltmd Jakes ; bnt beyond this it b not safe to go 
further in tbs way cf identification; though tbs Afo- 
waroento Britoamea makes it Lancaster. [R.G.L.] 
LO'NGULA (AdyyoAa : Eth. Longubnus : Bum 
Ripooo), an ancient city of Latiitm, which seems 
to have been inclnded iu the territory of the Vol- 
atians. It first appears as a Vclscian city, which 
was taken by assault by the Roman consul, Pcstu- 
inus Comirina in b. c. 493. (Liv. ii. 33 ; Dionys. 
vL 91.) But it was recovered by the Vohtdaim 
under the command of Coriolanus, in B.c. 433 (Liv. 
ii. 39 ; Dionys. viil 36): in both cases it is described 
as falling an easy prey to the invading army, and 
was probably not a place of any great importance ; 
indeed Livy's expressions would lead us to lufer that 
it was a dependency of Antimn. After this it is only 
incidentally mentioned ; once, as the place where the 
Roman army under L. Aeinilius encamped in the war 
against the Vohjcians,B.c. 433 ( Dionys. viii. 35): and 
again, at a much later period in the Sunnite Wars, 
b. c. 309. (Liv. ix. 39.) Ita name is after this 
found only in Pliny's lut of the cities of Latiuin 
which were in his time utterly decayed and deserted. 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) As he enumerates it among the 
cities that shared in the sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount, it would seem to l*ave been originally a Latin 
dty, though it had fallen into the hands of the Vul- 
scians before its name appears in history. 

All the above passages would lead us to place 
Longnb in the neighbourhood of Antium, while the 
two former connect it closely with Pollosca and 
CoriolL These are all the data which we have for 
determining its position, which must therefore be in 
some degree matter of conjecture, especially as Uiut 
of Pollusca and Corioli is equally uncertain. But 
Nibby has pointed out a locality which has at ail 
events a plausible claim to bo that of Longula, in 
the cowrie, or farm-house, now called Bum Ripoto . 
on tbs right of the road from Roms to Antium, 
about 27 miles from Roms, and 10 in a straight hue 
from Porto dAnao * Tbs farm, or tonaio, of Boon 
Ripoao lies between that of Corrooato on tbs one 
side, and Arrian on the other; while thorite oseu* 
pbd by tbs carafe itself, and which wat that of* 
castle in tbs middle ages. Is deroribed as cos of these 
which is so dearly marked by natural advantages of 
position that it could aoaroriy foil la ha* b sen 
ebosaa as tbs siteof aaandsntoHy. Montlasi* 
main ; bnt psriiaps thesa eonld hardly bs aupsctsd 
in the ease of a town that ceased to exist «* «» early 
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LONGUM FROMONTOBIUM. [Sicilia.] 
LONGU8, in North Britain, mention*! by Pto- 
w ftt. 8) as a fiver to the north of the Epi- 
aU promontory (*** pf Csntgre). Identified 
bi the Mom**** Mtamiou with Lgmmloek, 
Immiooh* and lock Moffo*. [R. G. L.) 

LOPA&USSA (A — w iefiown, Strab. xriL p. 834; 
AomxBofero, Ptol. hr. 3. § B4i Lampedusa), a small 
island off the E. coast or Africa Propria, opposite to 
the town of Thapaus, at the distance of 80 stadia, 
neoording toanandeot/Vqphw (Iriarte, BiM.Matrit. 
Cod. Grate* pi 488> Pliny places it about 50 M. P. 
N. of Ceroina, and makes its length about 6 M. P. 
(Plin. iii. 8. a 14, v. 7. a 7.) It really lies about 
80 English miles E. of Thapsos, and about 90 NE. 
of Ceroina. [P* S-] 

LOPHIS. [Boxotia, p. 418, a] 
LOPOSAGIUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Table 
between Veeontio (JBesan^m) and Epamandnodurum 
( Mandeure). It is xiii. leagues from Veeontio. D'An- 
ville supposes that it may be a place called Bournes - 
let-Wmm: others guess Bavmes-les-lMunes, or a 
place near it named Luciol or LturioL [G. L.l 
LOPSICA (Adifuxa), a town of Lib*. '* winch 
Ptolemy (li. 16. § S ; comp. Pirn, iii *5) places 
near the month of the river Tedamua (Ztrmagna): 
perhaps the same place aa the Ospbla of the 
Geographer of Ravenna. [E. B. J.] 

LO'IUUM, or LAU'RIUM, a village in Southern 
Etruria and station on the Via Aurelia, 12 milee 
from Rome. (//»». Ant. p. 290; Tab. Pent.) It 
is chiefly known from the circumstance that the 
family of Antoninus Pius had a villa there, in which 
that emperor was brought up. and where he after- 
wards constructed a palace or villa on a more mag- 
nificent scale, which was his place of residence at 
the time of his death. (Jul. Capit. Ant. P. 12 ; 
Viet, do Coes. 15, EpiL 15; Kutrop. viii. 8.) It 
was afterwards a favourite place of resort with his 
successor M. Aurelius, as we learn from his letters 
to Fronto (Pronto, Ep. ii 18, iii. 20, vi. 3, Ac.); 
but had already fallen into decay in the lime 
of Capitolinas, who speaks only of its ruins No 
other mention of Launuin occurs except in the 
Itineraries, by which we are enabled to fix its 
position with certainty. The 12th mile fawn Rome 
coincides with a bridge over a small stream between 
a farm called Bottacciu and the Castel di Guido: 


16) and the Lorimna of the Tab. Paul, perhaps 
refer to Loryma, although ft is also poasfbls that 
they may be identical with a place called La- 
ryssma mentioned by Pliny in the same district. 
Laaka (Am Minor, p. 223) regards the ratal In 
the west of Port Aplo&ota as belonging to the wa- 
riest town of Loryma. The* ruins ii rtj f M U U> tj> 
spar of a hill at the sodth-western entrance of the 
pact; the town was long and narrow, running from 
west to oast; on each of its long sides there are still 
visible six or seven square towers, and one large 
round one at each end : the round tower at the east 
end is completely demolished. The walla an pre- 
served almost to their entire height, and built in tim 
best style, of large square blocks of limestone, to- 
wards the harbour, in the north, the town had 
gate, and on the south side alone there appear three 
rather narrow entrance In the interior no remains 
of buildings are discernible, the ground censhfeng of 
the bare rock, whence it is evident that die place 
was not a town, but only a fort. Sculptures and in- 
scriptions have not been found either within or 
outside the fort, but several tombs with bars stelae, 
and some ruins, exist in the valley at the header 
the li&rbour. (Roes, Boise a ayf dm Grieck Intel*, 
vd. iv. pp. 46, Ac.) [L. S.] 

LORNE, a fortress in Mesopotamia, situated on 
the northern frontier, upon Mount Izida. (Amm. 
Marc. xix. 9.) 

LOSA, a station in Gallia Aquitania, placed by 
the Antonins I tin. on the rood from Pompelo (Pam- 
peiotta) in Spain to Buniigaia (Bordeaux). Proin 
Segusa (Esoousse or Escourse) to Loan is xiL 
(leagues), from Losa to Boii [Bou] xii., and from 
Bou to Burdigala xvi. D Anville conjectures L a 
to he at a little canton, as he calls it, named Leehe. 
Walckenaer fixes it at the Boisde Licogas. [G. L.] 
LOSt/RIUM (A oo6(hov), a fortress in Lazica, 
built hy Justinian (Procop. do Aed. iii. 7), which 
Ihibois de Montpereux ( Voyage A utour du Caucast, 
vol. ii. p. 360) identities with the modern village of 
Luussiatkheru [h. B. J.] 

LOSSON US. [ Olooso* >n.] 

LOTlVPHAGl (Anrotpdyot, L e. lotus-eaters), a 
people on the N. coast of Africa, between the Syrtes, 
a ho first appear in mythical, but afterwards in his- 
torical geography. Homer (Od. ix. 84, et seqq.) 
represents Ulysses as coining, in his wanderings, to 


here the remains of ancient buildings and sepulchres the* roast of the Lotophagi, who compassed the 
have been found; and on the high ground above are destruction of his companions by giving them the 
the ruins of an edifice of x more extensive and lotu* to eat For whoever of them ate tJie sweet 
sumptuous character, which, from the style of fiuit of the lotus, lost all wish to return to his 
construction, may probably have belonged to the native oountry, but desired to remain there with the 
villa of the Antonines. (Nibby, vol. ii. p. 271.) Lotophagi, feeding on the lotus, sod forgetful of 
The name is variously written Loriura, Lorii, and return. (The poetical idee as exquisitely wrought 
Laurium, but the first form, which is that adopted out by Tennyson in his Lotos-Eaters, works, voL i. 
in the epbtbsof Fronto and M. Aurelius, b the pp. 175 —184.) Tho Greeks of the historical 
best warranted. The place appears to have coo- period identified the countxy of these Lotus-eaters 
tinned to he Inhabited during the early ages of with the court between tho Syrtes, where they found 
Christianity, tad wo even mart with a bishop of an indigenous tribe, who need to a great extent 
lorium in the 5 th oeotuiy. f E. U. B.J (Herodotus says, as their sole article of food) tho 

UMlYMA (rd Adptpa), a small fortified place fruit of a plant, which they therefore supposed to be 
with a port, clow to Cape Cynossema, oo the western* the lotus of Homer. To this day, the aboriginal 
mort Mint of the Rhodian Cheraonosus, in Osrfo. inhabitants who .live in caves along the eame 
Its harbour was about 90 Roman miles distant from coasts oat the fruit of the plant, which b doubtless 
Rhoda * (Uv. xxxvii. 17 , xlv. 10 ; Staph. B. the lotus of the anrients, and drink a wfoe made 
a o. j i Pkn. r. 29 ; Ftoh v. 2 . f 11 ; Thtuiyd. viii. from its juice, so the ancient Lotophagi also did 
***£***- 0*** -M* iU. 19 ; Appian, Bell Civ (Herod, iv, 1 77). Thb plant, the Zwvphus Lotus 
iv. 72.) Strabo (xir, p. 359 ) applies the name or Mkmmm Lotus (jujube tree) of the botanists 
Lmyma to tho whob of the rooky district, without (oalbd by tho Arabs Ssrnira ), b a prickly branching 
mentioning the town. The of Mels (i. shrub, bearing fruit uf the sue uf a wild plum, of a 
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saffron colour and sweetish taste (Herodotus likens 
its twite to that of the date). It must not be oon- 
fbuxided with the celebrated Egyptian lotus, or 
water-lily of the Nile, which was also used for food* 
(There went in foot several plants ef the name, 
which an carefully distinguished V Liddell and 
and Soott, Or. Lon. <. «.) 

The aaoasrt geographers dHfor as to the e x tent 
of coast whbh they areign to the Lotcphagi. Their 
ehief seat was around the Lesser Syrtls, end east- 
ward indefinitely towards the Great Syrtis; but Mela 
carries them into Cyrenaioa. They are also placed 
in the large Mend of Mxirarx or Lotophagitis, E. of 
the Lesser fljrrti*. (Horn* Herod. 0. cc.; Xen. 
Amk fit 8. j *5? Surtax, p. 47; Mela, l 7* § 5; 
Flirt. K v. 4. a. 4; 80.UL 810; Hygin. Fab. 185; 
Stiaw; Della Celia; Barth; Heeren, /risen, vd. ii. 
PC. 1. p. 54; Bitter, Erdbm d e, vol i.p. 989.) [P.S.] 
LOTUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Antenine 
IUn. on a road from Juliobona (LilUbom no) to 
Botomagns (Honan). It is vi. leagues from Julio* 
bonato Lotum, and xiii. from Lotum to Rotomagus. 
The actual distances seem to fix Lotum at or near 
Qnridff, which is on the north bank of the Setae 
between LBUbotme and Romeo, [G. L.] 

LOXA, in Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 8) 
as a river on the western coast of Scotland, north of 
tbs Korn (O ddfpa) net friary, i. e. the Murray Firth. 
Identified in the Momumenta Rritatmiea with the 
Lath in Sutherland ; the Loosie, and Cromarty 
Firth. ^ [B.G.L.] 

LUANCl. [Gallakcia.] 

LUBAENV. [Gaularcia.] 

LUCA (Aotwo, Strab., Ptol. ; Kth. Lueeosis : 
Dsns), a dty of Etruria, situated in a plain at the 
foot ef the Apennines, near the left bank of the 
Ansar ( Serehio ) about IS miles from the see, and 
10 HE. of Pieae. Though Luca was included within 
the limits of Etruria, as these were established in 
the time of Augustus (Phn. iii 5. s. 8 ; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§47), it is rety doubtful whether it was ever ao 
Etruscan town. No mention of it is found as such, 
and no Etruscan remains have been discovered in its 
neighbourhood. But it is probable that the Etrus- 
cans at one time extended their power ovw the level 
country at the foot of the Apennines, from the 
Anus to the Macro, leaving the Ligurians in pos- 
session only of the mountains, — and at this period, 
therefore, Luca was probably subject to them. At 
a later period, however, it bad certainly fallen into 
the hands of the Ligurians, and being retaken from 
i by the Bnmans, seems to have been commonly 
~ rod (until the reign of Augustus) a Ligurian 
War this reason m find it comprised within 
the province assigned to Caster, which included 
Liguria an weB m CMpfoe GauL (Sort. Cam, 24.) 
The first meurisa ef Lwea in history is in b. c. 818, 
whan Livy tefie us that the consul Semproniu* 
retired there Mbs* his un oreoere fa l contest with 
HanaibaL (LfoxxL fit.) It was, therefore, at this 
period ^rtahUy ffi the hands ef the Romans* though 
ft would USB 80 hare subsequent Jy fallen again into 
fhorerfthe Lfeuriare* hut ft is strange that during 
the long protfueted wars «f the Bcmans with that 
people, we meet with no month* cf Lucs, though it 
hare been ef importer* an a frontier town, 
" in their ware with the Apuanl. The 
\ of H Is that of the ettihHshment there 
«f n Bosnia colony in ».*& 177. (Veil. Pat. S. 15; 
Uv.xH.18.) There is, fodsed, some difficulty with 
regard to tide; the Mfi& find satires of Livy vary 


LUCANIA. 

between Luca and Luna; but there is no such dis- 
crepancy in those of Velleius, and there seems at 
least no reason to doubt the settlement of a Latin 
colony at Luca ; while that mentioned in Livy being 
a “edonie avium,” may, perhaps, with more pro- 
bability, be referred to Luna. (Madvig, ris Colon. 
p. 887 ; Znmpt, ris Colon, p. 849 ) That at Luca 
became, in common with the other Latin colonies, a 
municipal town by virtue of the Lex Julia fa.c.49), 
and hence is termed by Cicero “ munidpium Lu- 
osnee.* (OfoadFam. xiiL 13.) It appsare to have 
been at this time a considerable town, as we find it 
repeatedly selected by Caesar during his adminis- 
tration of Gaul as the frontier town of his province,' 
to which he repaired in order to consult with his 
friends, or with the leaden of political parties at 
Rome. (Suet. Cam. 84 ; Plot Cam. 81, Cram. 14, 
Pomp. 51 ; Cto. ad Farn. i. 9. § 9). On one of 
there oocarions (in b. c. 56) there ate said to have 
been more than 800 senators assembled at Luca, 
including Pompey and Craseus, as well as Caesar 
himself, (PluL L e . ; Appian, B. C. iL 17.) Luca 
would seem to have received a fresh colony before 
the time of Pliny, probably under Augustus. (Plin. 
iii. 5. s. 8 ; Zumpt, do CoUm. p. 349.) We hear 
little of it under the Roman Empire; but it seems 
to have continued to be a provincial town of some 
consideration : it was the point where the Via 
Clodia, proceeding from Borne by Aratium, Flo- 
rentia, and Pistoria, was met by other roads from 
Parma and Pisae. (Plin. t c. ; Ptol. liL 1. § 47 ; 
/tin. Ant. pp. 888, 884, 889 ; Tab. /Vet) Duong 
the Gothic wars of Narses, Luca figures as an im- 
portant dty and a strong fortress (Agath. B. O 
i. 15), but it was not till after the foil of the 
Lombard monarchy that it attained to the degree of 
prosperity and importance that we find it enjoying 
during the middle ages. Lucca Is still a flou- 
rishing dty, with 35.000 inhabitants: the only 
rehes of antiquity risible there are those of an am- 
phitheatre, considerable part of which may still be 
traced, now converted into a market-place called 
toe Piano del Jf create, and acme small remains of 
a theatre near the church of Sta. Maria di Carlo 

mrims. [E. H. B.] 

LUCAfitUS, a river of Bmttiuvn. [B Burnt, 
p. 450, b.] 

LUCA'NIA (AstMuu'fa, Strab. The name of the 
people is written Asteroid by Strabo and Poly bins, 
but Ptolemy has Aotwreol, and this is found also on 
coins), a province or district of Southern Italy, ex- 
tending across from the Tyrrhenian aea to the gulf 
of Tsrentum, and hounded by the Bruttiarere tile &, 
by Samnium and Apulia on the N., and by Cam- 
pania, or the district ef the Piesntini, on the NW. 
Its more precise limits, which am fined with un- 
usual unanimity by the geographera, were, the fiver 
Silarns on the NW. ; the Brodatire, which fiscal into 
the gulf of Tsrentam, just beyond Me tap sn tom , 
on the NE.; while tire mouths or the Lafts and the 
Crathis marked ita frontiers towards the f 


on the two store of the penhwola. (fittuh. vi 
pp. 853, 858, 355; PHn. hi. 5. a. 10, II. s. 18; 
Ptol. iii. 1. §| 8, i) Its northern ftretfor, from 
the sotmws of the SHaras to thore of the Bw sris n us. 
must have been au arbitrary Mat ; but ready fid* 
lowing the main ridge of the Apsntonsa to this part 
of Its oouras. It thus oomprired the modem pro- 
vince at the BaoiUoata, together with the gretier 
part of tho Prmdpoto Oteriora find the retire# 
northern portion of Calabria. 
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Lucania w evidently 44 the lend of the Lu- mobgicol fiction of Into dm to deserve attention, 
canians but though no territorial designation in Nov have we any distinct information as to the period 
Italy became more dearly marked or generally of their first appearance juid establishment. Strabo 
adopted than this appellation, it was not till a com- describee them, without doubt, correctly, as first 
paratively late period that it came into use. The expelling (or more properly tvbtkdng) the Oesttk- 
name of the Luoaniana waa wholly unknown to the triane and Ghooes. and ttm turning, their mm 
Greeks in the days of Thucydides * and the tract against the Greek cities op the SutTmut )t hSji 
subsequently known as Lacan* tu up to that OH they come into cant** wife then* la* that we 
time generally eomprieed under the vagus appellation have any aocouiri dth^ proceedings t and we have, 
of Oenoiria, while ita cosits ware included in the therefore, no information a* to the commencement of 
name of Magna Grseoia. Soylax is the earlic|t their career. Even their wars with the Greeks am 
author in whom the name of Lucania and the Lu- known to us only in a vmy imperfect and ftagm®» 
caniana is found; and he describes them aa ex t e n d i n g tery manner, ao that we can scarcely trace the ctepa 
from the frontiers of the Samnitee and lapygians to of their progress. But it is probable that it was**, 
the southern extremity of the Brattian peninsula, till after the conquest of Campania (about b. cMOT 
(ScyL pp. ft, 4, ft* 88 12, 13.) We are fortunately that the Samnitee began to extend their conquests ! 
•hie to trace with certainty the historical causes of to the southward. Niebuhr has justly <Mrvw| 
this change of designation. that the traoquil foundation of the Athenian colony 

The earliest inhabitants of the part of Italy after- at Thurii, in mo. 442, and the period of pwpsrity 
wards known as Lucania, were the Oenotrians and which aUowed it at first to rise rapidly to power, 
C bones, tribes whom there is good reason to refer sufficiently prove that the Lucanisna had notes yet 
to a Fetagic stock. [Italia, p. 84. The few beoome formidable neighbours to the Gauls, at least 
particulars transmitted to os concerning them are on that side of the peninsula (Nieb. vul. a. p. 96). 
given under Obhot&ia.] These appear to But they seemed to have first turned their anna 
have been unwarlike, or at least incapable of offering against the Greek cities on the W. coast, and esta- 
any material opposition to the arms of the Greeks; blisbed a permanent footing in that quarter, before 
so that when the Utter established a line of colonies they come into collision with the more powerful cities 
along the shores cf the Tyrrhenian tea and the on the Tarentina gulf. (Strab. i. p. 254.) Poeidonia 
gulf of Tarentum, they seem to have reduced the was apparently the first of the Greek cities which 
barbarians of the interior to a slat® of at least yielded to their arms, though the date of its conquest 
nominal subjection with but little difficulty. Thus 4s uncertain. [Pae«tum.J It waa probably soon after 
Sybaris extended her power from sea to sea, and this that the Thurions, under the command of Cleon- 
founded the colonies of Posidonia, Lati*, and hddrus dridas, were engaged in war with the Lucanism, 
on the western coast of Oenotria; while further to in which they appeared to have obtained some con- 
the S. Crotena and Lorri followed her example, eiderable successes. (Polyeen, il. 10.) But the 
It is probable, however, that other means were progress of the latter was still unchecked; and the 
employed by the Greeks as well as arms. The increasing danger from their power led to the forma- 
Peiasgic races of Oenotria were probably assimilated tion, in B. c. 393, of a defensive league among all tlie 
without much difficulty with their Hellenic rulers; principal cities of Magna Greeds, with a view of 
and there seems reason to believe that the native resisting the Lucanians on the N., and the power of 
races were to a considerable extent admitted to the Dionysius an the S. (Diod. xiv. 91.) They might 
privileges of citizens, and formed no unimportant reasonably suppose that their combined anus would 
element in the population of tire cities of Magna easily effect this; but only three years later, n. i\ 
Graecia. (Niebuhr, vok L p. 60.) The history of 390, the forces of the confederates, among whom 
the foundation and rise of the numerous Greek the Thurions took the lead, sustained a great de- 
colunies, which gradually formed as it were a belt, feat near Lads, in which it is said that 10,000 of tlie 
encircling the whole southern peninsula of Italy, Greeks perished. (Diod. xiv. 101, 102; Strab. vi 
are more appropriately reserved for the article p. 253.) After this success, the Lucanians seem to 
M noha Grabcia. It may here suffice to mentiou have spread themselves with but little opposition 
that the period immediately preceding the fall of Sy- through the southern peninsula of Italy. The wars 
b ii is (b.g. 510) may be taken as that during which of tlie elder Dionysius in tliat region must have in- 
th'* Greek cities were at the height of their poser, directly favoured their progress by weakening tlie 
when their dominion was meat widely extended. Greek ctam; and though be did not openly suppoit. 
But though many cf thoas dries suffered severely the Lucanfona, it ie evident that he looked upon 
from domestic dim e nsi o ns, we find no trace of any their successes with no unfavourable eyes. (Diod. 
metcrial change In their rel a tions with tlie neigh- xiv. 102.) Their continued advance towards the 
wwing harhariahs, till the appearance of the Ln- south, however, would soon render them in their 
camaB# B onoe produced an entire ohange in the turn a source cf umbrage to the Syracusan deepute, 
, dfoinu who had established a permanent footing m the 

_ The Lnoaniaas were, according to the general tee- Italian peninsula; hence we find the younger Diony- 
riuooy of ancient writers, a 8aheUian race,— aa off- due engaged in hostilities with the Lucanians, hut 
■nod or branch of the Sennits nation, which, eepa- apparently with little success; and after a vain 
»tmg from the main body of that people, in the attempt to exclude them ftwn the southenunMt 
I?®* “ the Campanians, the Hirpini, and peninsula cf firntrinm, by fortifying the isthmus 

? i 4ene, primed on still betwesn the Hippooian and Scyllacian gnlfo, he was 

further to the south, and mtahUabed themaelvm in obliged to concfnde a treaty of peace with them in 
.s J?°S5T known m Lucania. (Strab. a a 358. (Died, xvi 5; Strab. vl p. 261.) 

j ? "*• ®* 10.) The origin of their This wm shout the period during which the I u- 

SS* “ Mtawwn; for the derivation of it from a canians had attained their greatest power, and 
"tow of tire name of Luoius (PUn, xxx. l> e. ; Etym. extended their dominion to the limits which ue 
M gn> * f * Afnwwel) is too obviously a mere ety- find assigned to them by Soylax (pp. 3, 4> llwy 
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had not, however, subdued the Greek dtSes on the Vir fikuL 88); and four years afterward* (a a 
coasts, come of which fall at a later periqd under the 988) the allied forces of the Luoanbns and Samnites, 
yoke of the Bruttiaoa; while others maintained their which had again beleaguered Thurii, wan defeated 
independence, though hr the meet part in a decayed in a great battle by C. Fabrfaius. (VaL Max. i. 8. 
and enfeebled condition, tSI the period of tho Roman 1 6.) On the arrival of Pyrrhna in Italy (».a 981) 
dominion. [Magma Obama.] Shortly afterwards, the Lnoanians were among the first to declare in 
the Lneamens lent the Bratuen peninsula, their favour of that monarch, though H waa not till after 
most recent acquisition, ly the revolt of the Brnt- hia victory at Heradea that they nctually cent their 
liana, who, from a mere troop of outlaws and ban- co ntin gen t to hie support. (Pint Ffrr. 18, 17$ 
dftti, gradually coalesced Into a formidabb n at ion. Zorn viiL 8.) The Lueanian auxiliaries are aspe- 
[Bnoran.] The astabUahment of this power In the qjelly mentioned in the service of that prinoe at the 
extreme aonth, confined the Laconians within the battle of Asculum (Dfenys, xx, FV. Didst): but when 
limits which are commonly assigned from this time Pyrrhus withdrew from Italy, ha left hie alHei at 
forth to thair territory; they seem to have acqui tha mmj ef the Roman arms, and the LutoUlaas 
eseed, after a brief struggle, in the independence ef in particular, were exposed to the full brunt of their 
of the Bratttana, end soon made common cause with resentment After they had aeon their armies de- 
them against the Greeks. Their arms were now footed, and their territory ravaged fat several sue- 
principally directed against the Tarantinos, on their eeeatae eompaigna, by C. Fabridos, Cornelius Ru- 
ceatom frontier. Tho latter people, who had appa- finoa, and If. Curiua, they were at length reduced 
rently taken little part in the earlier contests of the to submission by 8p. Carvilius and L. Papirin* 
Giwn with the Lucaniane, were now oompdlad to Cursor in b. c. 879. (Zctiar. viil. 6 ; Eutrop. ii 14; 
piUtffde for their own defence ; and suooeesi vely Liv. EpiL xiiL, xiv.; FatL CapiL ) 
called in the aaeiiitance of Arcbidamus, king of From this time the Laconians continued hi undb- 
Sparta, and Alexander, king of Epinu. The turbed subjection to Borne till die Seco nd Panic 
former monarch was slain in a battle against the War. In the celebrated register of the Roman femes 
Lncaniana in n. a 838, and hb whole army cut to in b.c. 925, the Lnoanians (including, probably, tha 
pieces (Died. xvL 63, 88; Strab. vi. p. 980); but Bruttians, who are not separately noticed) are rrrk- 
Akxander proved a more formidabb antagonbt: he oned as capable of bringing into the field 30,000 
defeated the Laconians (though supported by the foot and 3000 hone, so that they must have been 
Samnites) in a gnat battle near Paestpm, as well mill a numerous and powerful people. (Pol, il 24.) 
as in several minor encounters, took several of their But they suffered severely In the Second Panic War. 
cities, and oarried hb arms into the heart of Brut- Having declared in favour of Hannibal after the 
tium, where Be ultimately fell in battb near Pan- battle of Cannae (b. c. 216), tlieir territory became 
dosb, me. 326. (Liv. vUL 24$ Justin. xiL 2, during many successive campaigns the theatre of 
xxfil 1; Strab. vi. p. 256.) It would appear as if war, and was ravaged, in torn, by both contending 
the power of the Lucanbna was considerably broken armies. That, in b. o. 214, it was the scene of the 
at this period; and in b. o. 303, when we next hear contest between Semptonias Gracchus and Hanno ; 
of them at engaged in war with the Tarentinee, the in the following year Gracchus employed the whole 
very arrival of Cbonymus from Sparta b said to campaign within its limits, and ft waa fat Larania 
have terrified them into the conclusion of a treaty, that that general met with hb untimely death In 
(Hied. xx. 104.) the summer of B. c. 212. (Liv. xxiu 61. xxiv. 20, 

Meantime tho Lncanbns had become involved in xxv. 1, 16.) At length, in n. c. 908, the Lncanbns, 
relations with a more formidable power. Already, in conjunction with the Hirpini, abandoned the alH- 
inB.0. 896, i mme diately after the death of Alexander anoe ef Hannibal, and betrayed the garrisons which 
king of Epirus, the LuOanbns are mentioned as he had left in tilth* towns into tlie bands ef the 
voluntarily concluding a treaty of peace and alliance Romans ; in consideration of which seme* they 
with Rome, which waa then just entering on the were admitted to favourabb terms. (Id. xxvii. 15.) 
Second Saronite War. (Liv. viii. 25.) We have no They did not, however, yet escape the evib of war; 
explanation of the causes which led to this change for in the next year their territory was the scene of 
of policy ; just before, we find them in alliance with the campaign of Marcellos and Cnspinus against 
the Samnites, and very shortly after they returned Hannibal, m which both consuls penshed; end ft 
once more to their old allies, (Ib. 27.) But though was not till after the battb of the MeUurua,in a. c. 
tbgy were thus brought Into * state of direct 207, that Hannibal withdraw hb forces into Brut- 
faamty with Borne, it was not till m. c. 317, that tium, and abandoned the attempt to maintain hb 
the count of ewti allowed the R a mans to punish footing in Laconia. (Liv. xxrii. 51, xxvfiL IK) 
their defection. In that year the consuls for the Strabo tells us that the Luaurians wees punished 
first time entered Lucaafc, end took the town of by the Romeos for tlieir defection to Hannibal, fey 
Xertium fey assault. (Uv. fac. 90.) The Lucamam being reduced to the same degraded condition rath* 
were evfabntily ladodad fat the peace which put an Bruttians. (Strab, v. p. 951.) But thbean only fee 
end to the Second fifatoPto War (b. a 304), and true of tboee amung them who had fafoaed tojotab 
from thb time continued efeedfeet in the Roman the general submission of tbepeepbin n.c.9»,ai>d 
alliance; an that ft uneMpg attack msis on them fay dung to Hannibal to the lasts the otbero were 
the Sanmltee which ltd IMhn Third Sanmite War, restored to a somewhat favourable rr?¥— i end 
b. 0. 998. (Lfar. x. IK) Tbroughout that struggb continued to form a ooneiderahb nation; ttagjfe, if 
the Luemttas seem te have been faithful to Rome; we may trust to the statement of fltofefe til ey 
and were probably admitted to an alliance on favour- never recovered from the ravages of thie war. 
abb conditions at itoglNfc But in b. c. 286, they But it was the Social War(n.<x *>~~ii)tfaet«**» 

having tamed thdr arsne Against Thurii, the Remain the final bbw to the prosperity ef The 

took up the cause of the berimed city, and declared Lncamans on that occasion tier* mmmg the fieri t» 
war sgehvfc the Lucians, ewer wlxrni M\ Curiue take up arms; and, after bearing aa fauwrtent P* 
is raid ti> h*ve orittanud m m&m. (Aur.Vkt.ife throogW the oon^et,tiwy itii!,ia with 
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the pre se r ve d * hostile attitude when all the Tyrrhenian sea is almost filled up with ranges 

the other notions of Italy had already submitted and of lofty and rugged mountains, leaving only here 
received the Roman franchise. (Appian, B. C. i. and there a small strip of plain on the sea-coast: 
39, 51, 08.) In the civil war between Marias and but towards the eastward, the mountains sink much 
Sulla, which immediately followed, the Lucanians, as more gradually as they approach the gulf ef Tarso- 
well as the Samnites, actively espoused the cause tom, constituting long ranges of hills, whioh gradually 
of the Marian party, and a Lucanian legion firaght subside into the bread strip of plain that borders the 
in the groat battle at the Collins Gate. They in gulf the whole way from the month of the Sins 
consequence were exposed to the full vengeance of (Sfoto) to that ef tho Brad aims. It is this tract of 
the conqueror; end Laconia, as well as Samnitun, plain, in many places marshy, and ifor desolate and 
was laid waste by Sulla in a manner that It never unhealthy, that was celebrated in ancient times for 
recovered. The regaining inhabitants were admitted its almost matchless fertility. (Archiloch. qp. A then, 
to the Roman citbenahip, and from this time the xit 35.) South of the river Sins, the offithoote of 
Lucanians ceased to be a people, and soon lost all the Apennines, descending from the lofty group ft 
traces of distinct nationality. (Appian, B. C. t 90 3/oate PoUimo as a centre, again approach ctypf to. 
— 93, 96; Strab. vL pp. 353, 254%.) the shore, filling up the greater put of the spate 4 

Of Laconia under the Roman government we between the mouth of the Siris and that tf the 
hear hut little; but it is certain that it had fallen Cratbis; but cnee mure receding as they approach 
into a state of complete decay. The Greek cities on the latter river, so aa to leave a canriderabfeVrct ef 
its roasts, once so powerful and flourishing, had fertile plain bordering its hanks on both sides, 
sunk into utter insignificance, and the smaller towns The lofty group of mountains Just noticed as situ* 
of the interior were poor and obscure places. (Strab. ated on the frontiers of Lurania and Sanuriura, sends 
L c.) Nor is there any appearance that it ever re- down its waters towards both seas, and is the source 
covered from this state of depression 4 er the of the most considerable rivers of Lucania. Of these 
Roman Empire. The Liber Coloniarum mentions the Siukfttm (Seki) flows to the gulf of Paestum, 
only eight towns in the whole province, and all receiving in its coarse the waters of the Takagbr 
of three were in the subordinate condition ef “ prae- (Tanagro) and Caijob ( [Cahre ), both considerable 
fecturae" (Lib. Cohn. p. 309.) The malaria streams, which join it from the S. On the other 
which now desolates its coasts, must have begun to aide, the Bbadahus (Bradano), which rises to the 
act is soon as the population bad disappeared ; and N. of Potentia, and the Casuemtcs (Banento), 
the mountain region of the Interior was apparently which has its source in the Monti della Maddalma, 
then, as at the present day, one of the wildest regions a little to the S. of the same town, flow to the SE., 
of Italy. Large tracts were given np to pasture, and pursue a nearly parallel course the whole way 
while extensive forests afforded eul*istenee to vast to the gulf of Tarentum. The Aciris (Agri) and 
herds of swine, the flesh of which formed an import- the 8mis (Sirmo) } which rise in the central chain 
ant part of the supplies of the Imperial City. The further to the S., hate also a general SE. direction, 
mountain forests were also favourite resorts of wild and flow to the gulf of Tarentam. The Crathis, 
boors, and contained abundance of bean, which were further down the same coast, which forms near its 
sent from thence to the amphitheatres at Rome, month the limit between Lucania and Bruttium, 
(Hor. Sat . ii. 3. 234, 8. 6; Martial, tie Spect 8; belongs in the greater part of its course exclnsively 
Van*. L . L . v. $ 100.) Lucania was comprised to tlie latter country. But the Svbaius, now the 
together with Bruttium in the third region of a much less considerable stream, immediately 

Augustus, and the two provinces continued to be to the N. of the Crathis, belongs wholly to Lucania. 
united for administrative purposes throughout the Ihe Acalakuki s (Calandro), which falls into the 
period of the Roman Empire. Even after the fall eea between the Syharis and the Siris, is a very 
of the Western Empire, we meet with mention trifling stream. On the W. coast of Lucania, the only 
of the u Corrector Lucaniae et Bruttiornm." Lu- nver, besides the Silarus and its tributaries, worthy 
cania long continued to acknowledge the snpre- of notice, is the Lafls, or Lao, which forms the 
macy of the Eastern Emperors; and the modern southern boundary of Lucania on this side. The 
pmviuce of the Basilicata is supposed to have Pyxus (Bustnto), flowing by the town of the same 
derived its name from the emperor liasilius II. in the name (Buxentnm), is bat a trifling stream ; and the 
JOth century. (Plin. iiL 5. s. 10; Not. IHyn. ii. Melphre (Molpa), which enters the sea by the pro- 
p. 64; Orell. Inter. 1074; Tieb. Poll Tetr. 24; montoiy of Polinnrus, though noticed by Pliny (ul 5. 
P. Disc. ii. 17; Cassiod. Var. iii. 8, 46.) s. 10), is not more considerable. The Helm or 

The physical characters of Lucania are almost Eleru, which gave name to Elea or Valia, is some- 
wholly determined by the chain of the Apennines, what more Important, but by no means a large 
which enters at its northern frontier, and from thence stream. [Vblia.] 

traverses the province in its whole extent. These Hie western coast of Lucania Is marked by several 

mountains form a lofty group or knot immediately bold and prominent badlands, formed by the ridges 
on the frontiers of Samnium, and from thence the of the Apennines, which, as already stated, here do- 
main chain la continued nearly due 8. to the scend quite to the sea, and end abruptly on the coast 
confines of Bruttium; a little before retching which, The most northern of these, forming tho southern 
it item again into the very lofty group of Monte limit of the extensive gulf of Pssstnm, is called by 
PoUmo, the highest summit of which attains an Lycophron EnlpeaS, but was more commonly known 
elevation of above 7000 foot. Throughout its coarse as the Posidium or Posidanium Pfeaatontoriuro. 
this chain approaches considerably nearer to the & of this was the more celebrated promontory of 
western than the eastern coast; but it is not til! after Falivuhus, still called Capo di Patinaro, with a 
passing the frontier of Bruttium that it becomes a port of the same name ; and beyond this, again, the 
complete littoral chain, as it continues for a eon- promontory of Pyxus (now Capo degU Iqteschi), 
siderable distance. In the more northern pert of which bounds the Gmf of PoHcaetro on the W. 
Lucania the space between the central chain and Viewed on a larger scale, thorn throe headlands may 
you it. p 
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be regarded as only the salient points of one largo 
projecting mass which separates the golf of Psestnin 
tram that of Policastro. The Utter seems to hare 
been known in andeot times as the golf of Latis. 
Opposite to the headland called PoBidium was the 
small islet named by the Greeks Leucosia, from 
which the promontory now derives the name of 
Pmtta di iXotm ; and a little farther S M off the 
eeast of Velia, ware the two islands (also mere racks) 
called by the Greeks the Oenotrides. (Strab. vi, 

858; PliiL iii. 7. s. 18.) 

The towns of Lucania may be conveniently enu- 
metaled in two classes : — the first comprising those 
along the coasts, which were almost without excep- 
tion of Greek origin ; the other containing the towns 
of the interior, which were for the most port either 
native Lucanian settlements, or Homan colonies of a 
later date* On the W. coast, proceeding along the 
those of the Tyrrhenian sea, from N. to S., were : — 
Postdoxyia, afterwards called Pakstijm, a very little 
way from the month of the Silarus ; Elba or Velia, 
it the month of the Helee (A lento ) ; Prxus, called 
by Ute Homans Buxemttm, now Policastro ; Scr- 
aHfewppoMd to have occupied the site of Sapri ; 
BUxoa, now Maratea ; and Laus, which was at 
the month of the river of that name, on its right hank. 
On the E* coast, bordering on the gulf of Tarentum, 
and beginning from the Crathis, stood Thurii, re- 
placing the ancient city of Sir baris, but not occupy- 
ing precisely the eame site; Hkraclea, which had 
in fixe manner succeeded to the more ancient settle- 
ment of SiRta, s, few miles further N. ; and, lastly, 
Mbtapontuh, on the southern bank of the river 
Bradanns. 

The principal towns in the interior were: — Po- 
tentia, still called Potenea , and the capital of 
the province known as the Basilicata; Atina, still 
celled Atina, in the upper valley of the Tansger ; 
Volceicm or Volcbntum, now Buccino; Nu- 
MsntO, of uncertain Bite, but apparently in the 
same neighbourhood ; Eburi ( Eboli ), which is ex- 
pressly called by Pliny a Lucanian town, though 
situated to the N. of the Silarus ; Bantia, Banzi, a 
few miles from Venusia, on the very frontiers of 
Apulia, so that it was sometimes referred to that 
country; Grumentum (near Saponara), one of the 
most considerable towns in Lucania; Nerulum, 
probably at La Rotanda, and Mcjraxcm, still called 
Morano, almost adjoining the frontier of Bruttiuni. 
CowaiLuruM or Cosiunum may prohably be placed 
at PadMa, in the upper valley of the Tanager, and 
TegIANUM at Diano, in the same neighbourhood ; 
while La PoUa , in the same valley, occupies the 
site of Forum Popillix; Sontia, noticed only by 
PBny, is probably the place now called Sasua; while 
the tWgihmi end Ursentini of the same author are 
wholly unknown, unless the former name be cor- 

C mptod from tbs I of Tegknum, already noticed, 
in. iii. 11. a. 15; IAb. Cdton. p. 209.) Of the 
manes mentioned by Strabo (vi. p. 254). those 
of Vertinae and Calisarna are wholly unknown. 
The ******** of a Laeamkm Pktelia and Pan- 
xxmea, in addition to the J BnMm cities of those 
names, is a subject of great doubt. 

The principM Boa of highroad through LucauU 
was the VU-PopSUn (regarded by the Itineraries as 
» branch of the Via Apple), whidh, in its course 
from Capua to Bhegtan, tmwrsed the whole pro- 
vince from N. to S The stations on it given in the 
Automm Itinerary, p. TOT, are (proceeding from 
Nuceria) j — 
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Ad Tanagnun - xxv. 

Ad Caloreni ... xxiv, 

Marciliana ... xxv. 

Caesarians ... xxi. 

Nerulum - - xxiii. 

Sub Murano ... xiv. 


Tlie Tabula gives a place which it calls Vicus 
Mendioolus (?) as the intermediate station between 
Marciliana and Nerulum. AH these stations are 
very doubtful, the exact line of tlie anrieat road 
through this mountain country having never been 
traced with accuracy. Another road, given A the 
Tabula, led from Potentia by Anxia (AftM and 
Grumentum to Nerulum, where it joined the Via 
Popillia. The other roads in the interior, given in 
the Itinerary and the Tabula, are veiy corrupt ; we 
may, however, ascertain that there was a line of road 
proceeding from Venusia through Potentia to Hc- 
raolea and Thurii, and another from Potentia to 
join the Via Popillia at Marciliana, being probably 
the direct line of communication between Potentia 
and Koine. Lastly, there was always a line of 
road along the coast, following its level shores 
from Tarentum by Metapontuxn and Heracles to 
Thurii. [E* H. B.] 



COIN OF LUCANIA. 

LUCE'RIA (Aowtepla, Pol., Strab.: JStk Ao mk- 
pivot, Steph. B.; Lucerinusj Lucerai), an ancient 
and important city of Apulia situated in the interior 
of that country, about 12 miles W. of Arpi, and 9 
N. of Aecae ( Troja ). It is called by ancient wri- 
ters a city of the Daunians, and the tradition current 
among the Gieeks ascribed its foundation, in common 
with that of Arpi and Canusium, to Diotned; in 
proof of which an ancient statue of Minerva, in the 
temple of that goddess, was alleged to be the true 
Palladium brought by Diomed himself from Troy. 
(Strab. vi. pp. 264, 284 ; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16.) Yet 
all the accounts of the city from the time that its 
name appears in history would seem to point to its 
being an Oscan town, and connected rather with the 
Oecon branch of the Apulians than with the Dan- 
nians. Nothing is known of the history of Luoeria 
till the Second Samnite War, when the Luoeriana, 
who had apparently joined with the other Apulians, 
m their alliance with Home in b. c. 326, but hod 
refused to partake in their subsequent defection to 
the Samnites, were besieged by the latter people; 
and the Roman legions were on their way to relieve 
and succour them, when they sustained the great 
disaster at the CSaudine Forks. (Liv. ix. 2 ; Dra- 
kenborch, ad be. ; Aur. Viet, de Vir. IUatL 30.) 
It is dear that in consequence of that blow to the 
Roman power, Luceria foil into tba bunds of the 
Samnites, as we are told shortly after that the hos- 
tages given up by the Homans by the treaty atCsu- 
dium were deposited for safety Hk that city. (W* 
ix. 12.) For this reason its reoovefy was a great 
object with the Romans ; and in b. c. 320, Papirius 
Ctuioi laid liege to Luceria with a huge army, and 
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After an obstinate resistance, made himself master of 
the city, which was defended by a garrison of above 
7000 Samnites. (Id. ix. 12—15.) Besides re- 
covering the hostages, he obtained an immense booty, 
so that Lnceria was evidently at this period a 
flourishing city, and Diodorus (xix. 72) calls it the 
most important place in Apulia. A few years after 
(b. a 314), the dtywas again betrayed into the 
hands of the Samnites ; but was quickly recovered 
by the Romans, who put the greater part of the 
inhabitants to the sword, and sent thither a body of 
2500 colonists to supply their place. (Id. ix. 26 ; 
Veil. Pat. i. 14; Diod xix. 72.) The possession 
of so important a stronghold in this part of the 
country became of material service to the Romans in 
the subsequent operations of the war (Diod. L c.); 
and in b. q. 294, the Samnites having laid siege to it, 
the Roman consul Atilius advanced to its relief, and 
defeated the Samnites in a great battle. According 
to another aooonnt, Luceria afforded shelter to the 
shattered remnants of the consul's army after he 
liod sustained a severe defeat (Liv. x. 35, 37.) 

Not less important was the part «riuch Luceria 
bore in the Second Punio War. The estAolishment 
of this powerful colony in a military poaition of the 
utmost importance, was of signal advantage to the 
Romans during all their operations in Apulia; and it 
was repeatedly chosen as the place where their 
armies took up their winter-quarters, or their gene- 
rals established their head-quarters during successive 
campaigns in Apulia. (Liv. xxii. 9, xxiii. 37, xxiv. 
3, 14, 20 ; Pol iii. 88, 100.) But though it was 
thus exposed to a more than ordinary share of the 
sufferings of the war, Luceria was nevertheless one 
of the eighteen Latin colonies which in b. c. 209 
expressed their readiness to continue their contri- 
butions, both of men and money, and which in con- 
sequence received the thanks of the senate for their 
fidelity. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) 

From this time we meet with no notice of Luceria 


till near the close of the Roman Republic; but it ap 
pears from the manner in which Cicero speaks of it 
(pro Cluent 69) that it was in his time still one 
of the most considerable towns in this part of Italy; 
and intbeCivil War between Caesar and Pompey, it is 
evident that much importance was attached to its 
possession by the latter, who for some time made it 
his head-quarters before he retired to Brundusium. 


(Chob. B. C. i. 24; Cic. ad Alt vii. 12, viii. 1 ; Aj 
pian, B. C. ii. 38.) Strabo speaks of Luceria i 
haring fallen into decay, like Canusium and Ar\ 
(vi. p 284); but this can only be understood i 
comparison with its former presumed greatness; f< 
it seems certain that it was still a considerable tow] 
and one of the few in this part of Italy that retain* 
their prosperity under the Roman Empire. PUr 
terms jt a Colonia, and it had therefore probably n 
**1™ *ftreh colony under Augustus (Plin. iii. 1 
u 16; t .* , Cofo * P* 210 ? Zwnpt, * Cohn. p. 349 
It* colonial rank b ah* attained by imcriptioi 

60, 61); and torn tl 
TAola ltwoold appear to have been in the 4th cei 

r J Ztpjf 2! m !? <***• * Apnl 

sw^maa^rrssi; 

which Mill remaiwd in Aputi 
(1 . Due. ii. 81.) S«tmA.i>.66Sitw*etokenl 


tho emperor Cons tans II. from the Lombards, and 
utterly destroyed (Id. v. 7). Nor does it appear to 
have recovered this blow till H was restored by the 
emperor Frederic IL in 1227. The modern city <lf 
Lueera still retains its episcopal see sod about 
12,000 inhabitants. It occupies tbs ancient site, on 
a lull of consider a|{k deration (one of the last tinder- 
falls of the Areanfahs) overlooking the extensive 
and fertile plaH^ of Apulia. Livy speaks of it as 
situated in tie p&m (“ nrbs sita in piano/* ix. 26); 
but if this was the case with the Apulian city, the 
Roman colony must have been removed to the heights 
above, as existing remains leave no donbt that tl* 
ancient city occupied the same site with the modefri 
one. The remains of buildings are not of much im- 
portance, but numerous inscriptions, fragments of 
sculpture, 8ui. have been found there. The inscrip- 
tions are cdllsoted by Mommsen (Inter. Regtk Neap. 
PP» 50 — 54). The neighbourhood of Lnceria was ce- 
lebrated in ancient, as it still is in modern, tiwyp for 
the abundance and excellence of its wool (Hor, 
Carm. iii 15. 14), an advantage which was indeed 
common to all the neighbouring district of Apulia. 
(Strab. ri. p. 284 ; Plin. viii. 48; K. Craven, South- 
ern Tour, p. 45.) 

Ptolemy writes the name Nuceria; and that this is 
not merely an error of the MSS. in our existing 
copies is shown by the circumstance that the epithet 
Apula is added to it (Novjrcpfa ’Avow Aw*, Ptol. iii 
1. § 72), as if to distinguish it from other towns of 
the naine. Appian also writes the name Nowrepfa 
(B. C. ii. 38): and the same confusion between No- 
cera and Lueera occurs perpetually in the middle 
ages. But the correctness of the orthography of 
Luceria is well established by inscriptions and coins. 
The latter, which have the name Lovckki in 
Roman characters, are certainly not earlier than tlie 
establishment of the Roman colony. [E. H. B.] 
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LUCEIUM. [Bt.ucium.] 

LITCENSES, CALLAiCI. [Gallaecta.1 
LUCENTUM (Plin. iii. 3. a. 4 ; Locentia, Alois, 
ii. 6. § 6; AoviuVroi ^ Aototrro*, Ptol. ii. 6. § 14: 
Atfsotife), a city on the sea-coast of the Oontostani, 
in Hispania Tarraoonensis, with the Latin franchise . 
(Marco, Hitp. ii. 6 ; Ukert, ii. 1. p. 403 ) [P. S.] 
LUCTNAE OPPIDUM. [Iuthyia.] 
LUCOPIBIA (Aowtowigfo), in North Britain, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3) as one of the towns of 
the Novantae (Galloway)* Rhetigoninm being the 
other. Probably, this lay on Luce Bag, in Wig- 
lonshim. The Afonmnenta BrUamha suggests 
Brougktem, and Wh Heme. [R. G. L.] 

LUCRFTTILIS MONS (Monte German), a 
mountain in the land of the Sabines, whose name is 
known to ns only from the mention of it by Horace, 
who calls it “ the pleasant LucretiUs* whose shades 
could allure Fannus himself from Mount Lycaeum. 
(Hot. Carm. i. 1 7.) It is evident from the expres- 
sions of the poet that it was in the immediate nrigli- 
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bonrhood of his Sabine Sum; and this is admitted 
by all the old commentatore, who with one accord 
call it “ Mons in Sabinis," bat without giving any 
further eke to its position. The identification of 
this must therefore depend npon that of Horace’s 
Sabine villa ; but this being clearly established near 
Liomua [Diokntia], we cannot jefuse to recognise 
Luoretilis in Monte Qmnaro, jgJofty mountain 
mass which rises nearly due W. ofKSomea, standing 
out prominently towards the plain of the Cnmpagna % 
§ o that it is one of the most conspicuous of the 
Apennines as seen from Boms. On the aide towards 
the plain it rises very steeply and abruptly, but on 
the reverse or Sabine side it baa a much more 
gentle slope, and fully deserves Horsoe’s epithet of 
“amoenus,” — being furrowed by deep valleys, the 
aides of which are clothed with woods, while nearer 
the summit are eatensive pastures, much resorted to 
by cattle in summer. (Gall, Top. qfRowne, pp. 270 
—278 ; Nibby,2Ma<omi, voL iL pp, 105—107.) The 
highest point is 4285 English feet above the sea. 
Whether the name of Mons Luoretilis was applied 
to the highest part of the mountain, now called 
Monte Oonn aro , which is so conspicuous from 
Borne, or was a mors local appellation for the peaks 
nearer the valley of the Digentia, cannot now be 
determined ; but there is little doubt that the two 
names belong at least to the same mass or group of 
mountains. [E. H. B.J 

LUORTNUS LACUS (6 Aotcpivos koA* oj, Strab : 
Logo Lucrfeo), a salt-water lake or lagoon, adjoin- 
ing the gulf of Baiae an the coast of Campania. It 
was situated just at the bight or inmost point of the 
deep bay between Fnteoli and Baiae, and was sepa- 
rated from the outer sea only by a narrow strip or 
bank of sand, in all probability of natural origin, but 
the construction of which was ascribed by a tradition 
or legend, frequently alluded to by the Roman poets, to 
Hercules, and the road along it is said to have been 
commonly called in consequence, the Via Herculea or 
Heradea, According to Strabo it was 8 stadia in 
length, and wide enough to admit of a road for wag- 
gons. (Diod. iv. 22 ; Strab. v. p. 245 ; Lycophr. 
Aim. 697 ; Propert. iv. 18. 4 ; Sil. ltal xii. 
116—120.) On the other side, the Lucrine 
lake was separated only by a narrow space 
from the lake Avernus, which was, however, of a 
wholly different character, being a deep basin of 
fresh water, formed in the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano; while the Lacus Lucrinus, in common with 
all similar lagoons, was very shallow, and was for 
that reason well adapted for producing qystera and 
other shell-fish, for the excellence of which it was 
celebrated. (Hor. Epod. ii. 49, Sat iL 4. 82; 
Juven. iv. 141; Petron. Sat p. 424; Martial, vi. 
II. 5, adit 90; Varr. ap. Non. p. 216.) These 
oystsr-beds were so valuable os to be farmed out at 
a high price, and Caesar was induced by the con- 
tractors to repair the dyke of Hercules for their pro- 
tection. (Serr. ad Georg. iL 161.) 

The Lucrine lake la otherwise known chiefly in 
connection with the gnat works of Agrippa far the 
construction of the so-called Julios Pottrrs, al- 
luded to in two well-known passages of Virgil and 
Horace. (Virg. Geory.ii.161— 168; Uor. Art Poet 
68.) It is not easy to understand exactly the nature 
of those works; but the object of Agrippa was obvi- 
ously to obtain a perfectly secure and land-locked 
burin, for anchoring hit fleet and for exercising his 
newJy-mM crows and roweiv. For this purpose he 
tt fm to have opened an entrance to the lake 
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Avernus by a cut or canal from the Lucrine lake, 
and must, at the same time, have opened a channel 
from the latter into the bay, sufficiently deep for the 
passage of large vessels. But, together with this 
work, he strengthened the natural barrier of the Lu- 
crine lake against the sea by an artificial dyke or 
dam, so as to prevent the waves from breaking over 
it as they previously did during heavy gales. (Strab. 
v. p. 245; Dion Cass, xlviii. 50 ; Suet Aug. 16; 
VelL Pat iL 79; Serv. et Pbilaigyr. ad Virg. I c.\ 
Fife, xxxvi. 15. s. 24.) It is clear from the ao- 
oounta of these works that they were perfectly suc- 
cessful for a time, and they appear to have excited 
the greatest admiration; but they were soon aban- 
doned, probably from the natural difficulties proving 
insuperable; and, from the time that the station of 
the Roman fleet was established at Misennm, we 
hear no more of the Julian Port. Even in the time 
of Strabo it seems to have fallen into complete dis- 
use, for he says distinctly, that the lake Avernus 
was deep and well adapted for a port, but could not 
be need at such on account of the Lucrine lake, 
which was shallow and broad, lying between it and 
the sea (v. p. 244). And again, a little farther on 
(p. 245), he speaks of the latter as useless as a 
harbour, and accessible only to small vessels, but 
producing abundance of oysters. At a later period 
Cassiodorus ( Var. ix. 6) describes it in a manner 
which implies that a communication was still open 
with the lake Avernus as well as with the sea. The 
two lakes are now separated by a considerable 
bieadth of low sandy ground, but it is probable that 
this was formed in great part by the memorable 
volcanic eruption of 1538, when the hill now called 
Monte Nuoro, 413 feet in height and above 8000 
feet in circumference, was thrown np in the course 
of two days, and a large part of the Lucrine lake 
filled up at the same time. Hence the present aspect 
of the lake, which is reduced to a mere marshy pool 
full of reeds, affords little assistance in comprehend- 
ing the ancient localities. (Daubeny, On Volcanoes , 
pp. 208—210.) It is said that some portions of 
the piers of the port of Agrippa, aa well as part 
of the dyke or bank ascribed to Hercules, are still 
visible under the level of the water. [E. H. B.J 
LUCUS ANGITIAE (Eth. Lncensis: Luco% 
a place on the W. shore of the lake Fucinus, in the 
territory of the Marti, originally, as its name im- 
ports, nothing more than a sanctuary of the goddess 
Angitia, but wbich seems to have gradually grown 
up into a town. This was sometimes called, as we 
learn from an inscription, AngitiA; but the name 
of Lucus or Lucus Angitiae must, have been the 
more prevalent, as we find the inhabitants styled by 
Pliny simply Luceoses, and the modern name of 
Luca or Lugo points to the same conclusion. It is . 
evident, both from Pliny and from the inscription 
referred to, that it was a municipal loan, having its 
own local magistrates. (Plin. liL 12. a. 17; Ordl 
Inter. 115.) Abont half a mile N. of the tnodern 
village of Lttco , and close to the shores of the lake, 
are the remains of ancient walls constructed in the 
polygonal style, but which, from their position, 
could never have been designed as fortifications; end 
these probably formed part of the sacred enclosure 
or Peribolus of the grove end temple. The site » 
now marked, as is so often the case in Italy, by aa 
ancient church. (Nibby, Viaggio Anti§» voL i* 
p. 210; Clatt. Mm. vol. iL p. 175, note.) Virgil 
alludes in a well-known passage to the “nemos 
Angitiae” (Am. viL 759), where the name of the 
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Ridden Is written in some MSS. u Angitia,” in 
others “Anguitia;” bat the authority of numerous 
inscriptions is decisive in favour of the first form. 
(Oral, Inter . 115, 116, 1845.) . [E. H. B.] 

LUCUS A'STURUM. [Asturks.] 

LUCUS AUGUSTI, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, 
and east of the Rhone, which Tacitus (But. i. 66) 
calls “municipium Vocontiorum;” and Pliny (iii. 4) 
names Vasio (Vaiton) and Locus Augusti the two 
chief towns of the Vooontii. Locus is placed in the 
Itins. on a mad from Vapincum {Gap) to Lugdu- 
num (Lyon ) : it is the first stage after Mens 
Seleucus, end lies between Mons Seleucus and Dea 
Vocontiorum (Die), The name is preserved in Luc. 
u This town has been destroyed by the fall of a rook, 
which, haring stopped the course of the Drdme, has 
caused the river to spread out and form lakes which 
have covered part of its territory: there remains, 
however, in the neighbourhood and at the outlet of 
these hikes a place which preserves the name of 
Luc.” (D’Anville, Notice, #c.) It is stated in the 
Guide du Voyageur (Riohanl et Hocquart), that 
“ on .the mountain called the Pied de Luc , in the 
commune of Luo-en-Diois, there are Ou^erable 
remains of old buildings. The column of the public 
fountain of thia little place is a fragment of an old 
capital, and the basin is a sarcophagus of a single 
stone.” There is an inscription on it in Roman cha- 
racters. [G. L.] 

LUCUS AUGUSTI (Ao&rot Kbyokrrov, Ptol. u. 
6. § 24: Lugo), a city in the rentre of GalUema, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, was originally the chief town 
of the insignificant tribe of the Capori, but under 
the Romans it was made the seat of a convetUut ju- 
rufietts, and became one of the two capitals of Gal- 
laecia, and gave its name to the Callalci Lucenaes. 
[Gallaboia.] The Oonventus Lucensis, according 
to Pliny, began at the river Navilubio, and contained 
16 peoples, besides the Celtic*! and Lebnni; and 
though these tribes were insignificant, and their 
names barbarous, there were among them 166,000 
freemen (Plin. in. 3. s. 4, iv. 20. s. 34). The city 
stood on one of the upper branches of the Minins 
(MiOo), on the ro4d from Braoara to Astuuica 
(l tin. Ant pp. 424, 430), and had some famous 
baths, of which there are now no remains. (Florez, 
Ksp. S, vol. xl., xll; Ukert, vol. ii. pt 1, p. 
437). S] 

LUCUS FERffNIAE. [Feromia.] 

LUCUS HE'CATES (tairor 'Ek&ttis toepow (Ptol. 
iii 5. § 7), the westernmost point of the peninsula 
of Hylaea, now the alluvial tongue of land Kin- 
bttrw ^ [E. B. J.] 

LUCUS MARI'CAE. [Liris.] L J 

LU'OIAS, LY'DIAS (AmBIw, Herod, vii. 127; 

Bur. Ba «». 565; ScyL p. 36 ; Ptol. ill 
IS. § 15 ; AmMat Stmb. t«. p. 830), a river of 
Ikittiaeui m Macedonia, or discharge of the marshes 
of Pella. In the time of Herodotus (l c.) it joined 
the Haliacmon, but a change has taken place in its 
course, as it is now an affluent of the Axius (For- 
dhdri). The river which now emerges from the 
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or Maeron&ri. The river of Afogltnd. now called 
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LUENTl'NUM (Aovivruw), in Britain, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3) as a town of the Dimetaa, 
Maridunnm (Caer-marthen) being tlie other 
The Monumenta Britannica suggests Uan-de urn- 
brevy. [R. G. L.] 

LUGDU'NUM^otfyfotawi': JBth. Amrfiovrfoiee, 
Lugdunensist Lgan), a Roman settlement in Gallfa, 
at the junction of^he Arar (Sodas) and Rhodanus 
It was in the territory of the Seguafeni, who were 
the neighbours of the Aedoi (Caes. B. G, i. 10, viL 
64): lu Pliny's time the Seguuani had the title of 
Libert (Plin. H. N. iv. 18.) Ptolemy incorrectly 
places Lugdunum among the cities of the Aedoi ; he 
calls it Lugdunum Metropolis. 

The writing of the name does not seem to have 
been quite fixed. Dion Cassius (xlvi. 50, ed. Reim.) 
observes that the place was originally named Lugu- 
dunum (A ovyoteowov), and then Lugdunum. In 
Stephanos (s. v.) the name ia Lngdunus, and he 
refers to Ptolemy; but in Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 17) it ia 
Lugdunum. It is also written “ Lngdunus” in 
Ammianus MaroeUinns. In the Treatise on Rivers 
printed among Plutarch's works ("Apop, c. 4), the 
bill of Lyon is named Lngdunus; and it is added, 
on the authority of Clitophan, that Lugut means 
11 a crow” and dunum “ an eminence.” Though the 
explanation of dun is right, we cannot accept the 
explanation of the other part of the word. 

The oolonia of Lugdunum is said to have been 
settled B. a 43, by L. Munatius Pianette, and the 
settlers were the people of Vienna (Vienne) who 
were driven from their homes by the AllobrogeB. 
(Dion Csss. xlvi. 50; Strab. pp. 192, 193.) The 
position, according to Dion, was the place between the 
Safae and the Rhone. Strabo rays that it was 
“ under” a hill, the position of which he determines 
by referring it to the junction of the two nvers ; 
but this does not show exactly where the town was, 
and probably Strabo did not know. In the passage in 
Strabo, the word 11 under” (brS) has been corrected 
to “ upon” (M), which may bem true correction. The 
old town of Lugdunum was on the right side of 
the Rhone, on the slope of a hill named Fourviere, 
which is supposed to be a corruption oi Forum 
Vetus. The largest part of modem Lyon is be- 
tween the Saone and the Rhone, but this is a modern 
addition, not earlier than the time of Louis XILand 
Francis I. 

In Strabo's time Lugdunum was the most popu- 
lous of the Gallic towns after Narbonne: it was a 
place of trade, and the Roman governors had a mint 
there for ooining gold and silver. Its great com- 
mercial prosperity was due to its excellent position, 
and to the roads which the Romans constructed in 
several directions from Lugdunum as a centre. 
[Gallia TRAHSALPnfA, Vol I. p. 966.] In the 
time of the younger Pliny there were booksellers at 
Lugdunum, end Pliny's works might be got there 
(Plin. Rp. ix. 11). The city was destroyed by fire 
in Seneca's time (Ep* 91). bat shortly after it 
was restored through the liberality of the em- 
peror Kero, to whom the inhabitants of Lug- 
uunum continued faithful when Galbs revolted 
(Tacit Ami. xvi.13, Hitt i. 51). Lugdunum 
was plundered again burnt by the soldiers 
of Septimiua Severn (a. d. 197), after the defeat of 
Albinos near the city (Herodian, iii. 23). It was an 
important position under the later Empire, but the 
name only occurs occasionally in the scanty historical 
notices of that time. When Julian was governor of 
Gallia, Lugdunum was near being surprised by a 
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body of Alamanni (Ammian. MavoelL xvi. 1 1). Tho 
place is entitled Copia Claudia August® on some 
inscriptions, a name probably gim to it in the time 
of the emperor Claudios. 

In the angle between the Arar and the Rhod antis 
was the Ara Augusti, dedicated to Augustus by all 
the Gallic states. On this large Aar there was an 
inscription which contained the mimes of the sixty 
states; and there were as many figures, intended to 
represent each state. If the figures were not re- 
liefs on the altar, they may have been statues placed 
round the altar, or near it The passage of Strabo 
fe 199) appears to be corrupt; bat, at it is ex- 
plained by Groeknrd (TrtmtL vol. i. p. 331), there 
was also a large statue of Augustus, which may 
have been in the middle of the sixty. There was 
an annual solemn celebration at this altar, which 
was observed even when Dion Cassias was writing. 
(Dion, liv. 32.) The rime when this altar was 
built is fined by the Epitome of Livy (Ep. 137) in 
the year in which there was a disturbance in Gallia 
on adoeunt of the cenaus. This year was b. c. 12. 
Suetonius (ChtteL 2) fixes the dedication of the 
Altar of Augustas in the consulship of Julius An- 
tonias and Fabius Africanus (b. o. 10), on the first 
of August, which was the birthday of the emperor 
Claudius, who was a native of Lugdunum. The 
first priest of the altar was C. Julius Vercundari- 
dubius, an Aednan. The celebration at the altar of 
Lugdunttm is alluded to by Juvenal in the line 
(i. 44, and Heinrich's note), — 

u Aut Lugdunenpem rhetor dicturus ad aram.” 

Lugdunum was the seat of a Christian church at 
an early period. In the time of Marcus Aurelius 
(about A. D. 172, or perhaps A. d. 177, according to 
some computations) there was a furious persecution 
of the Christians at Lugdunum. The sufferings of 
the m&rtyro are told by Eusebius with some manifest 
absurdities and exaggerations ; but, the fact of a 
cruel persecution cannot be disputed. The letter of 
the churches of Lugdunum and Vienna to the 
churches of Asia and Phrygia is pieserved by Eu- 
sebius ( Hiat . Eccles. v. 1) ; and it states that Au- 
relius, who was then at Rome, was consulted by the 
Gallic governor about the treatment of the Christians. 
The answer was that those who confessed to being 
Christians should be put to death, and that those 
who denied it should be set free. We have however 
only one version of the story, though no excuse can 
be made for the Roman philosophical emperor, if 
men were put to death only because they were 
Christians. Irenaeus, one of the Christian fathers, 
was bishop of Lugdunum. He is said to have suc- 
ceeded Potbinu s, who perished a. d. 177, in the 
religious persecutions at Lugdunum. 

The part of Gallia which Caesar called Celtica 
became under Augustas Gallia Lngdonensis, of 
which Lugdumim was the capital ; but Lugdunensis 
was contracted within narrower limits than Celtica 
by ihe extension c f the province of Aqnitania [Aqui- 
tania ; Gallia Trams. Vol. I. p. 966]. 

The Romans covered the soil of Lyon with houses, 
temples, theatres, palaces and aqueducts. Mature 
made it to be the eite of a Urge city. There 
are few remains of Roman Lugdunnm. Time, the 
invasion of the barbarian, and the employment of 
old materials fer other purposes, have left only scanty 
fragments of the works of the most magnificent of 
all city-builders. There are some remains on the 
Place dee Afimmm which arc supposed to lute been 


a theatre. On the west side of the Saone there are 
traces of a camp capable of holding several legions. 
It was bounded and defended on the west by the 
hills of the Forez, and on the north by the heights 
of SainUDidier and of the Mont dOr. The Sa&tie 
defended it on the east side. The camp had no 
water, but the Romans found a supply in the ohain 
of mountains which bounds it on the west Water 
was brought along the valleys and the sides of the 
hills in a regular slope all the way, and under 
ground through a distance measured along its line 
of more than 24 miles. In its comae the aqueduot 
collected water from seventeen streams or huge 
sources. The height of the channel or passage for 
the water, measured inside, was near five feet; the 
vault or roof was semicircular. There were openings 
at intervals by which workmen oould go in to clean 
and repair the channel It was constructed with 
great care, and the two rides were covered with a 
double layer of cement AU this construction was 
buried in a cutting six feet and a half wide and 
near ten feet deep ; and a great part c i this cutting 
was made in the solid rock. Another aqueduct was 
constructed from Mont Pilot to the rite of the hill 
of Fourvieres, a distance of more than 50 miles along 
the course of the aqueduct There were In all 
fourteen aqueduct bridges along this line: one of 
them at the village of Champonost still has ninety 
arches well preserved. There was a third aqueduct 
from Mont (TOr. 

Two bronze tablets were dug up at Lyon in 1529, 
on which is inscribed the Oratio of the emperor 
Claudius on the subject of giving tho Roman civitas 
to the Galli. (Tacit. Ann. xl 24 ; and Oberlin’e 
edition of Tacitus, vol. ii. p. 306 ; Gallia Tuans. 
Vol. I. p 968.) There are many modem works on 
Lyon and its antiquities. The principal are men- 
tioned by Forbiger (Handbook, <fc. vol. iii. p. 

210.) [G.L] 
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LUGDU'NTJM or CO'NVENAE. [Con venae.] 

LUGDUNUM BATAVO'KUM (AovyMwov, 
Ptol. ii. 9. § 4 : Leiden ). The two elements Log 
and dun appear in the name of this remote city and 
in two oilier Gallic names, which is one evidence of 
the Celtic race having once occupied the fiat cotmtiy 
about the outlets of the Rhine. The Roman Itins. 
have marked a road running from Ldtdm through 
Cologne to Vemania ( Immenttadi ) on the Upper 
Danube Circle of Bavaria. Tho routes are not the 
same all through, but the oom me neement of the road 
and the termination are the same. This route in 
feet followed the basin of the Rhine from the Lake 
of Comtanz to the low and sandy shores of tho 
Non th Sen. 

The words u Caput Germaniarum” placed before 
the name Lugdunum in the Antonine Itin. probably 
do not mean that it was the capital of the Germanise, 
for this was certainly not so, but that It Was the 
point where the two provinces called Germanise 
commenced on this northern limit. It hoe b**n 
supposed that Leiden in the province of Holland w 
not the Roman Lugdunum, because no Roman 
nuhm liuve been found there, though the absence u* 
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them would certainly not be conclusive against included within the latter country ; bat it is certain 
Jsriden. But remains have been dug up in the that when the Romans first came into collision with 
neighbourhood of Leiden , and an inscription of the the Ligurians, that people was in possession of Luna 
time of Septiinius Severn®. (Ukert, G allien, p. and the surrounding territory, and indeed held the 
534.) [G. L.] whole country from the Macra to the mouth of the 

LU'GEUS LACUS (A olrysov ?Aoj), a lake in Amus. (Pol. ii. 16 ; Liv. xxxiv. 56 j mix. 32, 
the land of the Iapodes in Illyricum, now Lake &c.) Livy, however, tells iw that fihe territory of 
Ztrknitz. (Strab. vii. p. 814.) Luna, in which the Roman colony mu founded, and 

LUGIDU'NUM (Aowyrtowwv), a town in the east which had been taken by them from thn Ligurians, 
of Germany /the site of which must bo looked for in had previously belonged to the Etruscans (Liv. 
Silesia, either at Breslau or Liegnstz. (Ptol. ii. 11. xli. 13), and this seems to be the true explanation 
§ 28.) [L. S.] of the case. Both Luna and Luca, with the whole 

LU'GII. [Lygix.] of the fertile and level country adjoining them at 

LUGIf/NUM (Aovyluvov), a town in the south the foot of the Apennines, seem to have really be» 
of Pannonia Inferior, was the capital of a district longed to the Etruscans during the height of tMftr 
(Ptol. ii. 16. § 5.) In the Peuting. Table it is power, but had fallen into the hands of the Ligft- 

callcd Lugio, and it is, perhaps, to be looked for on liana, before that people came into contact with 

the site of the modern Balia, at the entrance of the Borne. We have, however, scarcely any account of 
Sarriz into the Danube. [L. S.] Luna as an Etruscan city, no Etruscan remains 

LUGU VALLUM, or LUGUVALLIUM (Anton* have been found there, and there is certainly no 

Itin.), LUGUBALUM (Ravenna*), now Carlisle, foundation for the views of some modern writers 

This town is not mentioned by Ptolemy ; neither does who have supposed it to be one of the chief cities of 
it occur in the Notitia. The reason of its omission Etruria, and one of the twelve that composed the 
iu the latter work inay be, that, M it stands League. (Dennis's Etruria, vol. ii. p. 79.) 
upon the line of the Wall, the proximity the great The first historical mention of Luna itself (as 
(Astra, as well as its own strength and population, distinguished from its more celebrated port) ia that 
rendered a fixed garrison unnecessary. Beda (tin of its capture by the Romans under Damitius Gal - 
Vita S. Cuthberti, c. 8) describes Saint Cuthbert on vinus (Frontin. StraL iii. 2. § 1) ; but the date of 
bin visit to Lugubalia, as being shown the walls and this event, which is not noticed by Livy, cannot be 
a fountain built by the Romans: M venit ad Luguba- fixed with any approach to certainty. Hence, the 
liain civitatem, quae a populis Anglorum corrupts first fact in its history of which we have any positive 
Luel vocatur, ut alloqneretur roginam. Pnetera an- information, is the establishment there of a Roman 
tem die dedneentibus sum civibus nt videret moenia colony in B. c. 177 (Liv. xli. 13), if at least we are 
civitatis, fontemque in oa miro q non dam Romanorum to adopt in that passage the reading of “ Lunam" 
opore exstructum.” Leland (/fin. vol. vii. p. 54), for “ Lucam,” which has been received by the latest 
after speaking of the Roman architectural and other editors of Livy. (Madvig, cfc Colon, p. 287.) Its 
remains often brought to light in Carlisle, odds, “ the territory ia mentioned repeatedly in conjunction with 
hole site of the towne is sore changid. For wher as that of Pisae, as having been laid waste by the 
the stretch were and great edifices now be vacant neighbouring Ligurians. (Liv. xxxiv. 66, xli. 19, 
and garden plottes.” But few remains, if any, of xliii. 9.) It appears that the two districts adjoined 
the Roman town are, at the present day, to be no- one another, so that the Pisans, in b. c. 169, com* 
ticed; but whenever excavations are made to any plained of the encroachments of the Roman colonists 
considerable depth, the foundations of the buildings on their territory. (Id. xlv. 13.) But, notwith- 
of Luguvullum are almost always met with. Very standing this colony, Luna seems not to have risen 
ently a deep drain having been bunk on tho nortli into any importance : Lucan indeed reprebents it aB 
side of the. eabtle, the course of the Great Wall has in a state of complete decay at the period of the 
l>ocn ascertained ; previously, tho direction it took Civil War (desertae moenia Lunae , Lucan, i. 586); 
from Stanwix, where there was a fortified camp, was and though it received a fresdi colony under the 
uncertain, as above ground in the immediate vicinity Second Triumvirate, it was still in Strabo's time 
of Carlisle, it lias been entirely pulled down. [C.K.S.] but a small and inconsiderable city. (Lib. Colon. 
LIJMBEUITA'NI. [Vasconks.] p. 223 ; Strab. v. p. 222.) No historical notice of 

LUNA (Aofoof Strab. Aovvo, Ptol. : it is found under the Roman Empire, but its con- 

w<Uis, Steph. B. ; Eth. Lunensis : Lmi ). a city of tinued existence down to the fifth century is attested 
Etruria, situated on the left bank of the Macro, a by Pliny, Ptolemy, the Itineraries, and Rutiliua, as 
snort distance from its mouth, and consequently on well as by inscriptions found on the spot. (Plin. 
the very borders of Liguria. There is indeed con- iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4 ; Itin. Ant. p. 293; 
siderahle discrepancy among ancient authors as to Itin. Mark p 501 ; Butil. Itin. ii. 63—68.) We 
whether it was an Etrasoan or a Ligurian city ; learn also that it was celebrated for its wine, which 
and it is probable that this arose not only from the was reckoned the best in Etruria (Plin. xiv. s. 8. 
circumstance of Its position on the immediate frontier § 67), as well as for its chaeseii, which were of vast 
of the two countries, but from its having been sue* size, some of them weighing as much as a thousand 
cessivcly occupied and held by both nations. Pliny pounds. (Plin. xi. 42. s. 97 ; Martial, ariii, 8a) 
calls it * the first city of Etruria and Strabo be- But the chief celebrity of Luna in imperial times 
gins to reckon tlio Etrurian coast from thence : Pto- was derived from its quarries of white marble, the 
leiny also mentions it first in order among the cities of same now known as Carrara marble, and which 
Etruria ; while Mela, on the contrary, assigns it to was considered equal, if not superior in quality, to 
the Ligurians. (* Luna Ligurum," Mel. ii. 4. § 9; the finest Greek marbles. It is first mentioned as 
T’ P ;, 222 . ; P,u ? n V 5. a. 8 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4.) employed at Rome for building purposes in the time 
u deed when the becsme the of Caesar, and from the age of Augustus onwards 

established limit between Liguria and Etruria, there was very extensively employed, as may stiU be seen 
could be no doubt os to Luna being geographically in the Pantheon, tho Pyramid of Caius Cesiius 
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&e. But it was speedily adopted fir statuary pur- 
poses also, for which it was esteemed a finer mate- 
rial even than the Parian. (Plm. xxxvi. 5. s. 4, 
6. s. 7 ; Strab. v. p. 222 ; Sil. Ital. riii. 480 ; Rutil, 
l 0 . ; Stat Silo. iv. 2. 29, 4. 23.) The buildings 
of Luna itself, and even its walls, are said to have 
been eonstrncted wholly of it, whepce Butilius calls 
them <( candentia moenia : " and Cyriacns, an anti- 
quarian of the 15th oentuiy, who visited the ruins 
of Luna, attests the same fast 

The period of the final decay of Luna is uncertain. 
It was taken and plundered by the Normans in 857, 
but was probably not destroyed ; and Dante, writing 
after 1300, speaks of Lvni as a city that had sunk 
gradually into complete decay (Par. xvi. 73); which 
was doubtless accelerated by the malaria, from which 
the neighbourhood now suffers severely. When it 
was visited by Cyriacus of Ancona, the ruins were 
still extensive and in good preservation ; but little 
now remains. Vestiges of an amphitheatre, of a 
Bemi-circalar building which may have been a theatre, 
of a circus, and piscina, as well as fragments of 
columns, pedestals, &c., are still however visible. 
All these remains are certainly of Roman date, and 
no vestiges of Etruscan antiquity have been found on 
the Bpot The ruins, which are obviously those of 
a small town, as it is called by Strabo, are situated 


about 4 m. S. of Sarzana, and little more than a 
mile from the sea. (Dennis’s Etruria , vol. ii. pp. 
78 — 84; Targioni-Tozzetti, Viaggia in Toscana, 
vol. x. pp. 403 — 466 ; Prorais, Memorie della CUia 
di Luna, 4to. Turin, 1836.) 

Far more celebnged in ancient times than Luna 
itself was its port, or rather the magnificent gulf that 
was known by that name (Portus Lunae, Liv., plin., 
&c. ; Ai/ufir, Strab.), now called the Gulf 

of Spezia. This is well described by Strabo as one 
of the largest and finest harbours in the world, 
containing within itself many minor ports, and sur- 
rounded by high mountains, with deep water close in 
to shore. (Strab. v. p. 222 ; Sil. Ital. viti. 482.) He 
adds, that it was well adapted for a people that had 
so long possessed the dominion of the sea, — a remark 
that must refer to the Etruscans or Tyrrhenians in 
general, as we have no allusion to any naval supre- 
macy of Luna in particular. The great advantages 
of this port, which is so spacious as to be capable of 
containing all the navies of Euroj>e, seem to have 
early attracted the attention of the Romans ; and 
long before the subjection of the mountain tribes of 
Liguria was completed, they were accustomed to 
make the Lunae Portttt the station or rendezvous of 
their fie*t* which were destined either for Spain or 
SanRnla, (Uv. xxxiv. 8, xxxix. 21, 82.) It must 
have been on one of these occasions (probably in 
company with M.Cato) that it was visited by En- 
nius, Who was much struck with it, and celebrated it 
in the opening of his Annals (Ennius, op. Pars. Sat 
vL 9.) At a later period It seems to have been re- 
sorted to abo fir lie mild and delightful climate. 
(Peis. IcJ) Mo doubt can exist that the port of 
Luna is identical with the modern Gulf qf Spezia ; 
M It is oertainly curious that it should have derived 
i from the town or city of Luna, which 

« on the left bank of the Magra , at least 
m tbs gnl^ and separated from it, not 
■Ur bp the river Magra. bat by a considerable 
jwnga (t rocky hills, which divide the Guff qf Spezia 
fws the valley Of the Magra, so that the gulf is not 
mm within sight of Luna itself. It is this range of 
hiUs which at their extremity form a promontory, 
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called by Ptolemy, Lunae Promontorium (2t\ipni* 
Sapor, Ptol. iii. 1. § 4.), now the Punta Bianca. 
It is true that Strabo places Luna on the right bank 
of the Haora ; but this is a mere mistake, as he is 
certainly speaking of the Roman town of Luna: it 
is possible that the Etruscan city of that name may 
not have occupied the same site with the Roman 
colony, but may have been situated on tho right 
bank of the Macra, but even then it would have 
been at some distance from the port. Holstenius 
and some other writers have endeavoured to prove 
that the port of Luna was situated at the mouth of 
the Macra ; and it is probable that the town may 
have had a small port or landing-place at that 
point ; but the celebrated Port of Luna, described 
by Strabo and extolled by Ennius, can oertainly be 
no other than the Gulf of Spezia. 

The Gulf of Spezia is about 7 miles in depth by 
3 in breadth : it contains within itself (ss justly ob- 
served by Strabo) several minor ports, two of which 
are noticed by Ptolemy under the names of Portus 
Veneris (’A <ppohlri)s Ai/uV)* riJU called Porto Vc- 
nere , and situated near the western extremity of the 
gulf ; and PoRTrs Ericis (’Epfw *<*Awoj), now 
Lerici , on the E. shore of the gulf. The former 
name is found also in the Maritime Itinerary. ( Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 3; Itin Marit. p. 502.) LK. H. B.] 
LUNAE MONTES f3UAifw|S tpos AiWlar, 
Ptol. iv. 8. §§ 3, 6), from which mountains, and from 
the lakes formed by their melting snows. Ptolemy 
derives the sources of the Nile. Their position 
is unknown, and if they have any real existence, 
they must be placed S. of the Equator. [W. B. D.J 
LUNAE PORTUS. [Luna.] 

LUNAE PROMONTO'RIUM (2«A«wjs fywi 
atepop, Ptol ii. 5. § 4), a headland on the W. coast 
of Lusitania, placed by Ptolemy 10 minutes N. of 
the mouth of the Tagus, and therefore corresponds 
to the C. da Jioca, near Cintra, where Kesemlius 
found ruins of w hat he took for a temple of the Sun 
and Moon, with inscriptions (Antiq. Lusit. p. 52). 
Others, however, identify it with the more not them 
C. Carvoeiro ; and, in fact, the accounts of the head- 
lands on this coast are given in a confused manner 
by the ancient writers. [P. S.] 

LUNA'RIUM PROMONTO'RIUM (Aovedpior 
aiepov , Ptol. ii. 6. §19: C. Tordera, NE. of Bar- 
celona), a headland on the coast of the Baetuh, iu 
liispania Tarraconensis, fanned by one of the SE. 
spurs of the Pyreuees. [P. S.J 

LU'NGONES. [Asturbs.] 

LUNNA, in Gallia, was on a rofd from Lug- 
dunum (Lgon) to Augustodunum (Autun). The 
first station after Lngdunnm is Asa Paulini, 15 H. P. 
from Lngdunnm, and then Lunna 15 M. P from 
Asa Paulini, according to the Antonine Itin. [Aba 
Pauline] In the Table it is 24 11 P. from Lug- 
dunum to Ludnam, as the name Is written in the 
Table, and Asa Paulini Is omitted. Lunna and 
Ludnam are probably the same place} and the site is 
uncertain. [G. L.1 

LU'PIA [Luppia.] 

LU'PIAE (A ovrltu, Strab.; Aotnrfa, Pans.; Aewr- 
wtai, Ptol.: Eth. Lupiensis: Lecce), an amdimteity 
of the Salentines, in the Roman province of Calabria, 
situated on the high road from Brundosinm to Hy* 
druntum, and jost about 25 M.P. distant from each 
of these cities (Itin. Ant p. 118). It was about 8 
miles from the sea, whence Strabo correctly deaths* 
it as situated, together with Rhudiaa, In the interior 
of Calabria (Strab. v. p.382), though both Pliny and 
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Ptolemy would lead us to suppose that it waa a 
maritime town. (Piin. ill. 11. b. 16; PtoL iii. 1. 

§ 14.) Appian albo speaks of Octavian as landing 
thereon his return to Italy, immediately after Caesar's 
death, when he halted some days at Lupiae without 
venturing to advance to Brunduaium, until he ’re- 
ceived fresh information from Rome. (Appian, 
B. C. iii. 10.) There seems, however, no doubt 
that the ancient Lupiae occupied the same site as 
the modem Lecce, though it may have had a port 
or landing-place of its own. The above passage of 
Appian is the only mention of it that occurs in his- 
tory; but a tradition preserved to ns by Julius 
Capitolinus (M. Ant. 1.) ascribed its foundation to 
a king of the Salentines, named Malennius, the son 
of Dasumua. There is little doubt that it was 
really a native Salentine city; nor is there any foun- 
dation for supposing it to have received a Greek 
colony. Paosanias, in a passage which has given rise 
to much confusion, in treating of the treasury of the 
Sybarites at Olympia, tells us that Syliaris was the 
same city which was called in his time Lupia, and 
was situated between Brundusium and Hydruntum. 
(Pans. vi. 19. § 9.) The only reaso»J expla- 
nation of this strange mistake is, that he con- 
founded Lupia in Calabria (the name of which was 
sometimes written Lopia) with the Roman colony of 
Copia in Lucania, which had in fact arisen on the 
Mte of Thuiii, and, therefore, in a manner succeeded 
to Syburis. But several modern enters (Romanelli, 
Cramer, &c.) have adopted the mibtake of Pausa- 
ni&K, and affirmed that Lupiae was previously called 
Syliaris, though it is evidently of the well-known 
city of Sybaria that that author is speaking. We 
hear but little of Lupiae as a Roman town, thongh 
it appears to have been a municipal town of some 
importance, and is mentioned by all the geographers. 
The “ ager Lvppienbis n (sic) is also noticed in the 
Liber Coloniarurn; but it does not appear that it 
received a colony, and the inscriptions in which it 
liears the title of one are, in all probability, spurious. 
Nor is there any ancient authority for the name of 
Lycium or Lycia, which is assigned to the city 
by several local writcre: this form, of which the 
modern name of Lecce is obviously a corruption, 
being first found in documents of the middle ages. 
{Lib. Colon, p. 262; Mel. iL 4. § 7; I tin. Ant. 
p. 118.) 

The modern city of Lecce is a large and populous 
place, and the chief town of the province called the 
Terra di Otranto. No ancient remains are now 
visible ; but Galateo, writing in the lftth cen- 
tury, tells ns that jlthere were then extensive sub- 
terranean remains of the ancient city — vast arches, 
covered galleries and foundations of ancient build- 
ings — upon which the modem city wee in great 
measure built. Numerous vases and other relics of 
antiquity have also been brought to light by exca- 
vations, and an inscription in the Messapian dialect. 
(Gatate°, * Sit Japsg. pp. 81—88; RomaMlli, 
voL ii. pp. 83—88; Mommsen, UnterltaL Diahote, 
P- 69.) [E. H. B.1 

LUPODU'NUM,. pUceon tbs rivwNioerfJViefaw) 
in Southern Germany. (Anson. Motel 488; Sym- 
maehtu, p. 16, ed. Niebuhr.) It is probably the 
same plaoe as the modern Ladenbwy on the Neckar, 
thongh aome identify it with the fort which the em’ 
peror Vulentiman built on the banka of the H eeko r 
(Aram. Aferc. xxviii. 2.) TL S 1 

LUPPHURGUM ^^o, ft tain ‘in the 
north of Germany. (PtoL il U. § 28.) Its site is 


generally identified with Wittenberg or Meissen] but 
it seems more probable that it was situated near 
Leipzig, on the river Luppa, from which it may 
have derived its name. [L. S.1 

LU'PPIA or LU'PIA (4 Aovwfort Lippe), a na- 
vigable river in the north-west of Germany, which 
was well known to the Romans, from its sources to 
the point where it empties itself into the Rhine. Its 
sources are in the interior of Germany, not &r from 
those of the Amisia. ( Ems .) (Veil. Pat. ii. 10ft; 
Tac. Ann i. 60, ii. 7, Mist. v. 22 ; Pomp. Mela, iii. 
3. §3; Strab. vii. p. 291; Dion Gass. liv. 33.) 
Strabo (l. c.) hod a very incorrect notiou of the 
course of the Lupia, for he describes it aa flowing 
through the country of the Bructeri M mores, and as 
discharging its waters, like the Amasia, into tkt 
ocean: he, moreover, places it about 600 stadia irom 
the Rhine. Tacitus (Ana. ii. 7) mentions a Roman 
fort built on its banks. [L. S.] 

LU'PPIA (Aoi/anria), a place of considerable im- 
portance in the north of Germany, between the livers 
Albis and Visurgis, above Mons Melibocua. (PtoL 
ii. 11. § 28, viii. 6. § 3.) It is generally identified 
with the modem town of Lupta . [L. S.} 

LUSI (Aoixrof, Paus., Stcph. B. s. v . ; Aowoi, 
Aovtrooi, ra A ova a a, Schol. ad Catlim. Dian. 235 ; 
comp. Meineke, ad Steph. B. s. v . : Eth. Aofrrior, 
Aowrsbs, Aovoi&tjis, Steph. B. ; Aovtrtefa, Xen. 
A nab. iv 2 § 21 ), a town in the north of Arcadia, 
originally independent of, but afterwards subject to, 
C lei tor. [Clkitor.] Lnsi was situated in the 
up]ier valley of the Aroanius, and prohabiy on the 
site of SiuUicud, which stands in the NK. corner of 
the valley at the foot of Mt. Khehnos (the ancient 
Aroanian mountains), and on the road from Tri- 
politzd to Kalivryta. The uppei valley of the 
Aroanius, now called the plain of Sudhend , consists 
of two plains, of which the more easterly is the one 
through which the Aroanius flows, the waters of 
which force their way through a gorge in the moun- 
tains into the plain of Cleitor. now Katzana , to the 
south. The more westerlv plain of Sudhend is en- 
tirely shut in by a range o L hills ; and the waters of 
three streams which flow into this plain are carried 
off by a kataidthra, after forming an inundation, 
apparently the Lacus Clitorius mentioned bv Pliny 
(xxxi. 2. s. 13). The air is damp and cold ; and 
in this locality the best hemlock was grown (The- 
ophr. ix. 15. § 8). 

Lusi was still independent in the 58th Olympiad ; 
since one of its citizens is recorded to have gamed 
the victory in the 11th PythuuL (Pans. viii. 18. 
§ 8.) Its territory was ravaged by the Aetolians 
in the Social War (Polyb. iv. 18) ; but in the time 
of Pausanias there were no longer even any ruins of 
the town. (Paus. L c.) Its name, however, was 
preserved in oonsequence of its temple of Artemis 
Lusia or Hemerasia (the “ Soother 1 *). The goddess 
was so called, because it was hero that the daughters 
of Proetus were purified from their madness. They 
had concealed themselves in a large cavern, from 
which they were taken by Melampus, who cured 
them by sacred oxidations. Thereupon their father 
Prestos founded this temple of Artemis Hemerasia, 
which was regarded with great reverence throughout 
the whole Peloponnesus aa an inviolable asylum. It 
was plundered by the Aetolians m the Social War. 
It was situated near Lusi, at the distance of 40 
stadia from Cynaetha. (Pans.; Polyb. H cc . ; Cal- 
lira. Dion. 233.) Tho interior of the temple, with 
tbo purification of the daughters of Proetus, is ro- 
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presented on an ancient vase. (Millingcr, PeuUures 
de Vases, pi. 52 ; Mttller, Denbndler der alt Kunst, 
til.) The mins, which Dodwell discovered above 
Lusi towards die end of the plain, and on the road 
to Cynaetha, are probably those of the temple of 
Artemis ‘Leake discovered some ancient foundations 
at the middle fountain of the three in the more 
westerly of the two plains of Sudhend, which he 
supposes to be the remains of the temple. One of 
the officers of the French Commission observed a 
large cave on the western side of the Aroanian 
mountains, in which the inhabitants of Sudhend were 
accustomed to take refuge during war, and which 
is probably the one intended in the legend of the 
daughters of Proetus. (Dodwell, Classical Tour , 
vol. ii. p. 447; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 109, vol. j 
iii. pp. 168, 181; Boblaye, Recherches, frc. p. 155 ; 
Curtius, rdoponnesos, vol. i. p. 375, seq.) 

LUSITA'NIA Avcrrrovi'a, 4 AvaiTavudj, Strab.; 
Aouatravla, Diod. Sio, Ptol., Steph. B.: Eth. Av- 
oir aval, Lusitani), originally denoted the country of 
the Lusitani, but is commonly used in a wider sense, 
as the name of one of the three provinces, into 
which Hispania was divided by Augustus. (His- 
pania, p. 1081, Nos. 3, 4). 

1 . Extent and Boundaries. — Like the modem 
Portugal, it lay on the W, bide of the peninsula, ex- 
tending from its SW. point (Sacrum Pr., C. S. 
Vincent), eastwards to the mouth of the Anas 
( Guadima), and northwartib alum; the W. coast ; 
but here, as well os in the interior, the boundaries 
of the two countries were very different ; Lusitania 
occupying only two-thirds of the W. coast, and Por- 
tugal more than three-fourths. The former had its 
N. boundary at the Durius (Amro), the latter at 
the Miniijs (Jl find) ; and the Portuguese province, 
called Entre. Douro e Minho , as lying between these 
rivers, as well as that of Tniz os Montes E. of it, 
were anciently the part of which be- 

longed to the CallaYci Bracaiii. But on the E. side, 
inland, Lusitania had a much wider extent than 
Portugal. Both rest on the same base, as their S. 
side, namely the coast lietvveen C. S. Vincent and 
the mouth of the Guadiaiu, and at first the bound- 
ary runs N. nearly along the same line, namely the 
course of the Guadiana, the slight different e being in 
favour of Portugal, which has a slip on the E. side 
of the river. But, from a ]>oint on the river, a little 
below Badnjoz, and a little above its intersection 
with the Meridian of 7° W. long., the boundaries 
diverge ; that of Portugal taking a general direction 
N. with a slight bearing to the E., till it strikes the 
Douro at its great bend from SW. to NW. (where 
the Agueda joins it), and running up the river to 
its great bend in the opposite direction, below the 
Eela; while that of Lusitania continued up the 
eastward, towards the middle of the Penin- 
sula, to a point considerably above Mktelunum 
(but not very certainly defined), whence it followed 
a N. direction to the Darios, which it met at a point 
below the river Fistoraca (also not very well de- 
fined). Thus; Lusitania contained, on this side, the 
N. part of Spanish Eetremadm*, and the S. part of 
L&m ; and the part of tb* province thus lying E. of 
Modern Portugal, corresponds very nearly to the ter- 
ritory of the VmTOxnta. Three are the boundaries 
of the Boraan province, as constituted under Augus- 
tus ; but there are considerable variations in the 
extent assigned to the obnntry by various writers, 
enfiedally according as the word is used, in the 
wider sense, for the province, or in the narrower 
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meaning, for the country of the Lusitani. In this 
fir»t and narrowest sense, it included only the dis- 
trict between the Tagus and the Duriua, from the 
Atlantic on the VV., to about the present frontier of 
Portugal on tho E. Next, the supposed or artuul 
connection of these people with their Noitliern 
neighbours, the CallaYci, Artabri, and Abturcs, 
led to their being, at l ast in part, included under 
the 9ame name, and accordingly Strabo defines Lusi- 
tania as the country N. of the Tagus, bounded on 
the W. & N. by the Ocean. (Strab. iii. p. 153.) 
But just above he says, that the greater part of tho 
Lusitani, meaning those N. of the Durfhs, had ob- 
tained the name of CallaYci ; and elsewhere he ex- 
pressly states that the whole region N. of the 
Duiius, which wus formerly called Lusitania, was 
now called Callaica. (iii. p. 166.) On the K., 
says Strabo (Ac.), it bordered on the Carpetani, 
Vettones, Vaccaei, and CallaYci, and other tribes of 
less note ; and he adds that these also were some- 
times called Lusitaui, thus pointing to the extension 
of the name towards the east Then, again, on the 
S. of the Tagus, where the country Beems originally 
to have belonged to the Turdktani, with an inter- 
mixture of Celtic tribes [Cki.tici], the long and 
obstinate wars carried on by tho Homans drove 
many of the Lusitanians and their allies into the 
district, which thus came naturally to be included 
under the name of Lusitania. (Strab. iii. p. 139.) 
Finally, under Augustus, the boundaries were fixed 
as above stated. 

2. Dimensions. — Agrippa, as quoted by Pliny, 
assigned to the province, together with Asturia and 
Gallaccia, a width of 536 M. 1*.; and a length of 
540 M. P. (Plin. iv. 21. s. 35.) Strabo makes its 
length 3000 stadia, and its width considerably less 
(iii. p. 153, as amended by Xy lander; it should be 
remembered that the width is reckoned, ah Strain 
expressly says, along the E. side, i. e. from N. to S., 
in conformity with his general views respecting s tlu> 
form ot the jxminsula, which are explained under 
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3. Physical Geography. — Strabos description of 
Lusitania (A c.) as lofty and rugged on the E. sale, 
and level towards the sea, with the exception of 
minor ridges of mountains, is tolerably correct. A 
more exact account of its relation to the whole for- 
mation of the surface of the peninsula is given under 
Hispania (§ v. No. 5. pp. 1085, 1086), together 
with a description of the coast and the chief pro- 
montories. Its surface is roughly divided by the 
Mons Hrrminius ( Sierra de Estrella), which ends 
in the peninsula of Lisbon, into^the two great basins 
of the Tagus and the Durius ; but it is also inter- 
sected by numerous ofisets from the great cent ml 
chains of the peninsula. Besides the great river 
Tagus, which bisects it, there are several others, of 
more or loss importance, which flow in the same 
general direction, and tail into (he sea on the W. 
coast; but of these none require special notice, ex- 
cept the Cailipus (KoAAiwovr, Sadao), which flows 
N. from the M. Caucus in the extreme &, and fella 
into the sea, SE. of the Tagus, and the Muki>a 
( Mondego ) and Vacua ( Vouga), between the Tagus 
and the Durius.* 


* The discrepancies among the ancient writers 
respecting the names of the rivers between the 
Tagus and the Minius have been notfeed under 
Gai<lakcia : the following conspectus, by Orua- 
kurd, of their various statements, may be ueeful 
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The country, being irrigated by those rivers, and 
penetrated by their navigable streams, as well as 
euriched by the gold and silver found in their beds 
and in mines, was rich and fertile, Strabo tells ns; bat 
its prosperity was greatly checked by the predatory 
liahits of its people, who neglected the culture of the 
soil, to give themselves up to war and robbery. This 
evil tendency, however, he ascribes chiefly to the 
mountaineers, by whose attacks the inhabitants of 
the lowlands were involved in the some disorder. 
(Strab. iii. p. 154.) 

4. Population . — The province, as finally con- 
stituted, contained the countries of five chief peoples, 
and of innumerable petty tribes, most of whom, 
however, may be included among these five. Thus, 
for example, the 30 (some read 50) tribes (fBtnj), 
mentioned by Strabo, between the Tagus and the 
Artabri, are doubtless but subdivisions of the Cal- 
laici and Lusitani. The five chief peoples of Lusi- 
tania (the Roman province) were:— <1.) The Lusi- 
tani, on the W. coast between the Durius and the 
Tagus, and extending also (as explained above) S. of 
the latter river. (2.) E. of them *he Vettonkh, 
between the Durius and the Anas. ( S.j 3. of these 
two were the Turduli Vkteres, a branch of the 
ancient population of Baetica, who (according to the 
common opinion of the ancients) had crowed the 
Anas; but whose presence should perliaps rather be 
referred to an ancient occupation of the country up 
to the Tagus. (4.) S. of them again, in the dis- 
trict between the lower course of the Anas and the 
S. and W. coasts, were a branch of the Tuhdetani, I 
to whom similar remarks apply. (5.) Lastly, in ■ 
various positions, we find remnants of the old Celtic 
population, preserving the name of Cklticl The 
chief traces of them are on the SE. of the lower 
Tagus, between it and the great bend of the Anas, 
where they were mingled with the Turduli; and 
among the Turdetani, in tlio extreme S., where they 
seem to have taken up their position in the moun- 
tainous district between the termination of the W. 
coast and tlio Anas (Algarbe), which the ancients 
culled Cuveus, and where they boro the distinctive 
n une of Conii. (Comp. Hispania, p. 1087. § vii.) 
The particulars respecting theso peoples, their chief 
cities, and so forth, are given under the several 
articles: in this place we have to deal only with the 
Lusitauians, projierly so called. 

5. The Lusitani (A voiravot, Strab. ; Aovcrrrarol, 
Diod., Ptol.), are designated by Strabo as “the 
greatest of the nations of Iberia, and the one most 
frequently and longest engaged in war with the 
Romans, ” a distinction which, certainly, not even the 
Celuberians dispute with them. The history 
of the wars referred to has been given in outline 
under Hibpania, i 
limy be read in t 
V LRIATHUS (Dic\ 
that war seem to 
formed a compact 
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m®nt, its force was impaired by a certain defect of 
real union among the numerous minor peoples of 
whom Strabo speaks. (Niebuhr, Ledums m Amu 
Ethnog . and (Jeog. vol. ii. p. 297.) The full 
account of their manners and customs, given by 
Strabo (iii. pp. 154—156), may be more conveniently 
studied in the original than repeated here in its many 
details. 

6. Lusitania as a Homan Province.— (Lusi- 
tania Provincia, laser, ap. Gruter, p. 81, No. 
383.) The position of Lusitania, after its conquest 
by the Romans, first as a part of Hispania Ulterior, 
and already under Julius Caesar tending to a sepa- 
rate constitution ; its formation into a distinct pro- 
vince, under Augustus ; its civil and military govern- 
ments: its three conventus of Emkrita Augusta, 
Pax Julia, and Scalabis, with the number and 
rank of the towns included in them; and its position 
under the later empire, are all given under Hispania 

(pp. 1081, 1082). 

7. Cities and Towns —(Those of the Vettonks 
are given under the article.) — The city of Lisbon 
(Port. Lisboa) was, under the same name [Ousiro], 
the ancient capital of the Lusitaiiians, and though 
the Romans degraded it from that rank, in favour of 
their own military oolonies, it remained a place of 
great commercial importance. Its political rank 
was transferred, under the Romans, to ScALAnis 
(Santarem), a colony, and seat of a conventus juri- 
dical, higher up the river, on its right bank. But 
the true Roman capital was Emerita Augusta 
(Merida) in the SE. of the province, on the right 
bank of tho Anus, a colony founded by Augustus. 
The chief roads leading through the province from 
Emerita, with the places on them, were as follows : 
1. From Emerita, E. and then NE. to Caksak- 
Augusta “ per Lusitamam,” as the Itinerary ex- 
pressly says, although it lies entirely S. of the Anas 
( I tin. Ant. pp. 444, 445) ; thus suggesting a doubt 
whether tho boundary of Lusitania was not carried 
as far S. as the M. M a uianes ( Sierra Moreno ) : tho 
places on tho road, whit h are commonly assigned to 
Baetica, are: Contosoixa, 12 M. P. (Alangef) 
Mirorriga, 36 M. P. ( Capilla ) ; Sisalone, or 
Sisai’u, 13 M. P. (Almaden); Carcuvium, 20 
M. P. ( Caracuelf ) ; Ai> Turkey, 26 M. P. (Ca- 
latrava t), where, it not sooner, the roadB enter tho 
Oretani. 2. From Emerita, due N. to Sal- 
mantice ( Salamanca ) and Asturica, through tho 
territory of tho Vkitones. (Jtm. Ant. p. 433 ; 
for the places see Vettones). 2. From Emerita, 
NW. to the Tagus, and down the right side of the 
river to Olisiuo (Itin. Ant. pp. 419, 420*) : Pla- 
giakia, 30 M. P. (Haposim, Cortds ; Bl- Com- 
mandants, Lapie) ; Ad vii Arab, 20 M. P. (Co- 
desera, Cortds, Arronckcs, Mentelle and Lapie); 
Montobriga, 14 M. P. (vulg. Mundobriga, Atar- 
vao, Resend. Ant*;. Ins. p. 58, Flares, Esp S. 
vol. xiii. p. 66, Corids, Ukert; Partalegre, Lapie; 
it seems to be the Medobriga of tho Bell Aka. 48, 
and the town of the Medubriceuses Plumbarii of 
PJiu. iv. 21. s. 35); Fbaxinub, 30 M.P., on or 
near the left bapk of tlie Tagus (Amiriro, Conds ; 
Villa Velha , Lapie) ; Tubuooi, 32 M. P. (Abnm- 
tes or Punhetety, Scalabis, 32 M.P., a colony 
and conventus, with the surname Prabsidium Ju- 


* The numbers on all the roade from Emerita to 
Olisipo arc very corrupt : they do not agree with 
the totals given at the head of each route; and 
many of them are evidently too short 
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uu m (Plin. I c. Santarem t Flores, Esp. S. vd. xiii 
p. 69, xiv. p. 171); Jbrabriga, 32 M. P. (Are- 
briga, Plin. L e . ; 'Apiipiyu, Ptol. ii. 5. § 7 ; 
A languor, Florez, Esp. S, vol. xiv. p. 174); Ou- 
Bipo, 30 M.P. 4. From Emkrita, W. to Oubipo, 
curving round to the N. : Plagiaria, 30 M. P. 
(vide tup .) ; Budua, 8 M. P. ( S . Maria de Bedoya 
Cartrfs, Campo Mayor, Lapie ; the river Bodoa pre- 
serves the name) ; Ad vil Abas, 12 M. P. (vid. 
sup.) Matusaro, 8 M. P., Abultkrium, 24 M. P. 
(it seems that these names are inverted, and that 
the latter is Alter da Chao , and the former Puente 
do Sard ) ; Akitium Praetorium, 28 M. P. 
( [Sahatierra , or BenaverUe, both dose together on 
the left hank of the Tagus) ; Olisifo. 38 M. P. 
tu From Emkrita to Olisxpo, W. with a carve 
to the S. (Itin.Ant. pp. 416—418): Evandkiana, 

8 M.P. (Ehartpla, Ptol. ii. 5. § 8); Diro, 17 

M. P.; Ad Adrum Flumer, 12 M. P.; Ebora, 

9 M. P. (Enora). Here is a difficulty : the last is 
a well-known place, but the distance is evidently 
much too small; and the various attempts made to 
identify the intermediate positions rest on no sufficient 
data. The alteration of Ad Adrum to Ad Anam 
h is no sign in the MSS. to bear it out. It seems, 
on the whole, most likely that the route intended is 
that of the great road through Talavera la Real , 
Badajoz, and Ehsas. From Ebora, it proceeds 
thus: — Salacia, 44 M. P., surnamed Ukbs 1m- 
imckatoria, a municipium, with the Old Latin 
Franchise (Alcaqer do Sal. ; Plin. iv. 35, viii. 73 ; 
Mela, iii. 1 ; Marc. Herac. p. 42 ; Inner, ap. Gruter, 
pp. 13, 16; Florez, Esp. S., vol xiii. p. 115, xiv. 
p. 241) ; Maleckca, 26 M P. ( Marateca f ) ; 
CABGIT.1ANA, 26 M. P. (Agnalva, or Pinheiro , or 
Seixolaf); Catobkioa, 8 M. P. (Cetobriga, 
Geog. Rav. iv. 43 ; Kair6f}pt£, Ptol. ii. 5. § 3 ; 
Katrr68pt (, Marc. Herac. p. 42; Ru. on the head- 
land at the mouth of the estuary of the Callipus, 
Sado, near Setubal ; Resend. Antiq. hue. iv. p. 210; 
Mentelle, p. 87); Equabona, 12 M. P. ( Coyna ) ; 
Olisipo, 12 M. P. The country S. of this road 
was traversed by others, connecting Ebora with 
Pax. Julia, and both with the Anas and the S 
coast ; namely: — 6. (I tin. Ant pp. 426, 427.) 
From Esuris (opp. Ayamonte ) at the mouth of the 
Anas, in Baetica, W. along the coast to Balsa, 
24 M. P. ( Tanvrd ) ; Ossohoba, 16 M. P. ( Estoy , 

N. of Faro, by C. de S. Maria) ; thence the road 
struck inland across the mountains of the Cuneus 
(Alyarbe), and down the valley of the Callipus 
(&tio), to Ararri, or Arakdis, 60 M. P. (0u- 
r*§m% Salacia, 36 M. P. (vid. sup.), sod Ebora, 
44 M. P. (rii sup.). The course pursued from 
Ebora by Sbrpa, 14 M. P., Fires, 20 M. P., sod 
Arucci, 26 M P., to Pax Julia, 30 M. P. 
(Btja), is 8o intricate ss to prove an error in the 
Itinerary, which coxnmsntstcri have sought in vain 
to amend* 7. Tbs direct road from Esuris to Pax 
Julia is given thus (Afe. Ant p. 431 ):— Myr- 
tilis, 40 M. P. (Merida); Pax Julia, 36 M. P. 
8. A direct road from Salacia to Ossomoba is 
also mentioned, but tbs distance, 16 M. P., is ab- 
surdly wrong (/St An t p. 418). 9. From Ou- 
st po a great road nn parallel to the coast, np to 
the month of the Darius and Bracara Augusta, 
thus (/tin. Ant. pp. 420—422); Jerabbiga, 
SO M. P. (rid. sup.); ScaWris, 32 M. P. (vid. 
sup.); Sellium, 32 M. P. (Pombal t) ; Corem- 
brica, 34 M. P. (Coimbra, or farther S.) ; Emi- 
xiuM| 10 M. P. (Agueda, Msmtro, or Carvalhos f 
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rite very uncertain) , Alabriga, 40 M. P. 
( Aveiro ); Largobriga, 18 M. P. (hear Feira); 
Calbm, 13 M. P. (Oporto); Bracara, 35 M. 1\ 
(Braga) ; the last two, though originally Lnsi- 
tanian, belong, according to the common division, to 
the CallaTci Bracarii. Other places, not important 
enough to require further notice, will be found in 
the lists of Ptolemy (ii. 5) and Ukert (vol. ii. 
pt. 1. pp. 887—399). [P. S.] 

LU'SIUS. [Gortys.1 

LUSO'NES (A uuoww), the smallest of the four 
tribes into which the Celtiberians were divided. 
Their position was about the sources of the Tagus, 
SW. of the territory of Numantia. (Strab. iii. p. 162; 
Appian, Uisp. cc. 42, 49.) [P- S.] 

LUSSO'NIUM (A ovaadriov), also called Los- 
sunium, a town in Lower Pannonia, on the western 
bank of the Danube, a little to the north of the 
modern Pales. It was the station of a body of 
Dalmatian cavalry. (Ptol. ii. 16 § 4; Not Imp.; 
/ tin. Ant. p. 254; Tab. Pent, where it is called 
Lusione.) [L. S.] 

LUTE'TIA PARISIOTIUM (Aovkot*kIo, Ptol. 
ii. 8. § 13; AovkotokIo, Strabo, p. 194), the city 
of the Parish, a Gallic people on the Seine. Lutetia 
is mentioned by Caesar (B. G . vi. 3), who held a 
meeting of the Gallic states there in the spring of 
u. c. 53. He calls it Lutetia Parisiorum ; and in 
his narrative of the operations of Latrienus in b. c. 
52, he says (B. G. vii. 57) that Lutetia i<> on an 
island in the Sequana (Seine). Strabo copies tnis 
description from Caesar. Vibius Sequester (p. 17 
ed. Oberlin) also describes Lutecia, as he writes it, 
as being on an island. 

The Parish were the neighbours of the Son ones. 
There had been some kind of political union between 
the Parish and the Senones before Caesar’s Gallic 
campaigns (B. G. vi. 3), bnt at the time when 
Caesar mentions them, they seem to have been 
separate states. When Vercingetorix (b. c. 52) rose 
against the Romans, the Senones, Parish, and others 
joined him immediately ; and the Parish sent 8008 
men to oppose Caesar at Alesia (B. G. vii. 4, 75). 
Though a part of the little territory of the Parish 
was north of the Seine, we must conclude from 
Caesars narrative that they were a Celtic people. 
The diocese of Paris represents the territory of the 
Parish. 

Lutetia, like many other Gallic towns, finally 
took the name of the people, and was called Civitas 
Parisiorum, whence the modem name of Paris. 
Zosimus (iii. 9) calls it Parisium. It appears from 
the Notit Dign. that the Romans had a fleet at 
Paris ; and from the words in the Notitia, “ Prae- 
fectns clasais Anderitianorum Parishs,” D’Anvill* 
conjectures that the name ** Anderitiani” implies a 
place Anderitium, which he further supposes to be 
Andresi, immediately below the junction of the 
Seine and Oise. An inscription dug up in 1711 
among other ancient monuments in the church of 
I Notre Dame at Paris , contained the words " Nautae 
Pmrisiaci and De Valois observes that as the 
people of Paris had always a fleet before their eyes, 
they may from this circumstance have taken the 
ship which appears in the arms of the city. 

The position of Lutetia at Paris is determined by 
the description of the place, the name, and the 
measurements of the roods from Agedincnm (Sens). 
Rotomagus (Rouen), and Genabum (OrUans), which 
meet at Lutetia. When Caesar held the meeting 
of tiie states of Gallia at Lutetia, the town was oou- 
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fined to the island whichjrfterwarda was called La 
Citi (civitas), a name given to the old Roman part 
of several French towns. But the bland on which 
stands the chnrch of Notre Dame was then and 
for a long time after of less extent than it is now ; 
for the site of the Place Davphine was once two 
small islands which were not joined together and 
united to the Citi before the sixteenth century; and 
the spot called Le Terrain was another addition 
produced by the ruins of the buildings which wore 
erected in this part of the city. Paris was never a 
large place under the Roman dominion. Ammianus 
(xv. 11) calls it a Castellum, and Julian ( Mito- 
pagan, p. 340) and Zosimus name it a small city 
(wo\lxrri). Zosimus, who was no great geographer, 
places it in Germania. Lntetia may probably have 
occupied some ground on the north or on the Bouth side 
of the river, or even on both sides, for the island 
was joined to the mainland by bridges in Caesar’s 
time ( B . G. vii. 58), mode of wood, as we may as- 
sume. Julian spent a winter in Paris, a. d. 358, 
and was proclaimed Augustus there. (Ammian. 
Marcell. xvii. 2, 8, xx. 4.) The Franks under 
Clovis took Paris abont the dose of th ' fifth century, 
a. d. ; and about A. D. 508 Clovis made Paris 
Iiik residence. 



A. A. The river Sequsna (Setae). 

B. ». 1 he river Matrons {Marne). 

I* (P«r»«) f on an bland. 

2. Melodunum (Me/am), on an island or point. 

The scale U In English miles. 

When Caesar (b. a 62) was setting out to attac 
Gergovia, he sent Labienus with four legions again 
the Senones and Parish. (B. G. vii. 34.) Labieni 
advanced npon Lutetia from Agedineum, where 1 
left his stores. His march was along the left ban 
of the Seine. The commander of the Gallic fora 
occupied a marshy tract, the water of which n 
into the Seme, and hero he waited, with the intei 
tion of preventing the Romans from crossing tl 
nver {B. G. vii. 57) to Lutetia. Labienns attemptc 
to make a road across the marsh, but, finding 
impossible, he left his camp silently in the nigh 
and, returning by the root/ by which he had** 
van cedi he reached Melodunum ( Mehm), a town 
the Semmes on an island in the Seine. He the 
seized about fifty vessels, and easily got possessic 
of Afelw. After repairing the bridge frwntl 


island to the right bank of the river, he carried over 
his men to the right side, and marched again upon 
Lutetia. He took the vessels with him, and used 
them, as we must suppose, for crossing the Matrona 
{Marne), though the Marne b not mentioned in 
the narrative. Before Labienns could reach Parts, 
the Galli set Lutetia on fire, and bloke down the 
bridges which united the bland to the main. They 
also quitted the marsh, and placed themselves on 
the banks of tho Seine opposite to Lntetia and to 
the camp of Labienns. which was on the right side 
of the river. In the meantime Caesar's defeat before 
Gergovia was known, and Labienus was threatened 
from the north by the Bellovaci in his roar. In 
front of him, on the opposite side of the river, were 
the Parish and their allies. His safety depended oil 
getting to the left bank of the Seine, and he ac- 
complished it by a clever movement. Soon after 
nightfall he left half a legion in his camp; he 
ordered another half legion, with their baggage, 
to march np the river, making a loud noise; and he 
sent up the river, in the same direction as the half 
legion aB many boats as he could collect, which 
made a great splashing with their oars. He sent 
the ships that he brought from Melodnnnm four 
miles down the river, and, soon after despatching tho 
half legion np the river, he marched with his three 
legions down the stream in great silence, and found 
his ships. The scouts of the enemy, who weio 
placed all along the stream, were surprised and 
slaughtered , for there was a great storm raging, and 
they were off their guard. The three legions were 
carried across the river in the vessels. The enemy 
were confounded by the unusual noise purposely 
made in the Roman camp, by the boats moving np 
the river, and by tho news of the enemy crossing 
lower down. Accordingly, the Galli left part of 
their forces to watch the opposite camp, and sent 
another part up the river towards Metiosedum, as it 
is in Caesar's text, which b either a mistake for 
Melodunum, or it is some place higher np the Seine 
than Paris. Either supposition will explain Caesar. 
The Galli led the rest of their forces to oppose the 
three legion which had crossed the Seine with 
Labienus, and, after a hard fight, they weie defeated 
and dispersed. Labienus led his troops back to 
Agedineum, where his stores and baggage were. 
Tlfis is the substance of Caesar’s narrative, which is 
correctly explained by D’Anville {Notice, <fc., art. 
Melodunum), and Ukert {G allien, p. 476) has done 
well in following him. Some of the old critics com- 
pletely misunderstood Labienus’ movements; and 
even, of late yean, the passage has been wrongly 
explained. 

The Romans bnilt both on the island La Citi and 
on both sides of the Seine, bnt the Roman memorials 
of Paris are very few. Some sculptured stones aero 
dug up under the choir of Notre Dante. The in- 
scriptions were of the time of Tiberius Caesar, and 
show that the Roman and Gallic deities were wor- 
shipped jointly. The remains of a subterranean 
aqueduct have been discovered both on the north and 
south sides of the river. The materials of the Roman 
city were doubtless employed for more recent con- 
structions, and thus Roman Lutetia has disap- 
peared. [G. L.] 

LUTE'VA (JEtt. Lutevani : Lo&ve), in Gallia 
Narbonensis, b placed by the Table, where the name 
is written Lotova, on a road from Agatha {Agde) to 
Segodunum {Rhodcz), Pliny (iii. 5) says, “ Lute- 
vani qui et Foroneronicnses," whence it has been 
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concluded that he maws' the Forum Neronis men- 
tioned by Ptolemy as being in the country of the 
Momini. [CarfBntoractjc.] Bot the name Lu- 
teva, the modem name LotUve, and the Itin. seem 
to determine the position of Luteva; and, if Pliny is 
right, we most suppose that Luteva waa also named 
Fornm Neronb. [G. L.] 

LUT1A (Aovrta), a considerable town of the 
Arevacae, in Hispania Citerior, 300 stadia from 
Numantis, mentioned only by Appian (Bitp. 93, 
94). [P.S.] 

LUTTOMAGUS, a place in North Gallia, accord- 
ing to the Table on a road from Samarobriva 
(Amiimi) to Castellum Menapiorum. The site is 
uncertein. D’Anville has followed Clover in writing 
the name Lnttomagus; but it is Liutamagus in the 
Table. [G. L.] 

LU'XIA (Odiel), a small river on the coast of 
Hispania Booties, between the Baetis ( Guadalquivir ) 
and the Anas ( Gvadiana ; Plin. aii. 1. s. 3). [P. S.] 
LUXOVIUM. This name appears on some in- 
scriptions dug up at Lvxeuil, in the French depart- 
ment of the Upper Sadne. Luxcwil is on the 
Brenchm, and it has warm baths. The name on 
the inscriptions is said to be Luxovium or Lixovium. 
These inscriptions were published by Caylos, bnt 
they may not be genuine. In the life of St Coluxnban, 
written in the seventh century, Luxovium is men- 
tioned: — “Castrum qnod olim munitibsimum, prisds 
temporibns Luxovium nuncupatum, ubi etiam Ther- 
mae eximio opera instructae habebantur. Multac 
illio statuae lapidcae erant.” (D’Anville, Notice, 
Walckenaer Gcog. vol. i. p. 320.) [G.L.j 
LYCABETTUS MONS. [Athenae, p.303, b.] 
LYCAEA. [Lycoa.] 

LYCAEUS or LYCETJS (ri> Afaatov Spos, 6 
Avkcuos : Dioforti ), a lofty mountain of Arcadia, 
in the district of Parrhasia, from which there is a 
view of the greater part of Peloponnesus. It& height 
has been determined by the French Commission to 
be 4659 feet It was one of the chief seats of the 
worship of Zens in Arcadia, and on tho bummit 
called Olympus, or UpA Kopvtfi, were the sacred 
grave and altar of Zens Lycaeus, together with a 
hippodrome and a stadium, where games called Ly- 
caea were celebrated in honour of Zeus (Avkcuu). 
These gunas are said to have resembled the Roman 
Lnpejmjflt, and were sometimes celebrated by Ar- 
cadiaimWien in foreign countries. (Pint. Case. 61 ; 
Xen. Ji tab. t 2. § 10.) Near the hippodrome was 
« temple of Pan, who is hence also called Lycaeus. 
Thera are still remains of the hippodrome extending 
front S. to N. ; and near its northern extremity 
there tre considerable remains of a cistern, about 50 
feet in length from E, to W. A little further W. is 
m ruin called BeUenikon, apparently part of a 
temple ; and near the church of St. Elias is the 
summit called JHofirti, where the altar of Zeus 
formerly stood. In the eastern part of the mountain 
stood the sanctuary and grove of Apollo Parrlutsius 
or Pythius, and left of it the place called Cretea. 
(Pans. ▼!». 88 ; Pind. OL ix. 145, xiii. 154 ; Theocr. 
i. 183 ; Virg. Georg, i 16, iii. 314 ; Am. viii. 344.) 
The rim Neda nee in Mt. Cerausium (Ktpavciov), 
which was a portion of Mt Lycaeus. (Pans. vii. 41. 
§ 3 ; comp. Strab. p. 348.) Cerausium is shown 
by Boea to bo StephM , and not TetrM, as is usually 
stated. Mt Nomia (Nrf/ua Bpy), near Lycosura 
(Pans. viii. 38. 1 11), waa probably a portion of the 
modem Tetr&a. (Leake, Morea, vol ii. p. 313, 
$eq. f Pdopormesiaca, p. 844 ; Boas, Reisen im Pe- 
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lopormet , vol. i. pp. 88, 9\\ Curtins, Pehpomeeoi, 
vol. i. pp. 294, 338.) 

LYCAO'NIA (y Avtcaovla: Etk Awc&oev, Avko- 
dnos), a province of Asia Minor, bordering in the east 
on Cappadocia, in the south on Cilicia, in the west 
on Pisidia and Phrygia, and in the north on Galatia. 
These frontiers, however, were not always the same, 
bnt the fluctuation becomes most perplexing at the 
time when Asia was under the influence of the 
Romans, who gave portions of Lycaonia sometimes 
to this and sometimes to that Asiatic prince, while 
they incorporated the greater part with the province 
of Cappadocia, whence Ptolemy (v. 6. § 16) treats 
of it as a part of Cappadocia. The name Lycaonia, 
however, continued to be applied to the country 
down to a late period, as we see from Hierocles 
(p. 675) and other Chrintim writers. 

Lycaonia is, on the whole, a plain country, bnt 
the southern and northern parts are surrounded by 
high mountains; and tho north, especially, was a 
cold and bleak country, but very well adapted as 
pasture-land for sheep, of which king Amyntas is 
said to have possessed no less than 300 flocks. 
Their wool was rather coarse, bnt Atill yielded con- 
siderable profit to the proprietors. The country was 
also rich in wild usses. Its chief mineral product 
was salt, the soil down to a considerable depth being 
impregnated with salt. In consequence of this the 
country had little drinking-water, which had to Im* 
obtained from very deep wells, and in some parts was 
hold at a high price. This account of the country, 
furnibhed by Strabo (xii. p. 568), is fully confirmed 
by modern travellers. The btreams which come 
down from the surrounding mountains do not form 
livers of any importance, but nnite into several lake*, 
among which the salt lake Tatta, in the north-east, 
ib the rnoat important. 

The Lycaonians of Lycaonia, although Eusta- 
thius (ad DUmyt. Per. 857) connects their name 
with the Arcadian Lycaon, according to which they 
would be Telasgians, are never mentioned in his- 
tory until tho time of the expedition of Cyrus the 
Younger against his brother Artaxet xes, when Cyrus, 
passing through their countiy in five days, gave it 
up to plunder because they wore hostile. (Xenoph. 
Anab. i. 2. § 19, comp. iii. 2. § 23, Cyrop. vi. 2. 
§ 20.) Who the Lycaonians were, and to what 
branch of the human family they belonged, is un- 
certain; but from the Acts of the Apostles (xiv. 11) 
it appears that they spoke a peculiar language. It 
is also well attested that, like the Pisidians, they 
were a hardy and warlike race, which owned no 
subjection to the Persian monarebs, and lived by 
plunder and foray. (Dionys. Per. 857; Prise. 896; 
Avien. 1020.) Their principal towns, which are 
few in number, and all of which appear to have lteen 
very small, were: Iconium, Laodjceia Combubta, 
Debus, Antiochian a, and Laban nx; the leas 
important ones were Tyiuakum, Vasata, Soatba, 
lusTiiA, and Coropassus. 

As to their early history, we know nothing about 
the Lycaonians; bat they seem to have gradually 
advanced westward, for in the time of Croesus the 
Phrygians occupied the country as for as the river 
Halys, and Xenophon calls Iconium the easternmost 
town of Phrygia, so that the Lycaonians must have 
continued their extension towards the wait even s^f r 
that time, for subsequently Iconium waa nearly in 
the centre of Lycaonia. It has already been re- 
marked that they maintained their faidependsn®* 
against Persia, but afterwards they shared the f*t* 
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of all the other nations of Asia Minor, being aucces- grapbers have supposed that Achrida la the same 
Bively under the rule of Alexander the Great, the as Jiihtiniana; this identification, which Is a mis* 
Seleucidae, Antiochus, Eumenes of Pergamus, and take, has arisen from the circumstance that the 
finally under the Romans. (Liv. xxvii. 54, xxxviii. metropolitans of Achrida called themselves after the 
39, 56.) Under this change of rulers, the character emperor Justinian. Justiniana Prima is the modem 
of the people remained the same: daring and in- town of Kfotendil. (Schaforik, Slav*. Att vol. ii. 
tractable, they still continued their, wild and lawless p. 227.) The Slavonic name survives ip the t^odem 
habits, though in the oouroe of time many Greek Akridha, on the NE. shores of the lake. [E. B. J.] 
settlers must have taken up their abode in the LYCHNI'TIS. 1. (Auxins, 4 Aux«&«* 
Lycaouian towns. Under their chief Amyntas, how- Xtpvn^ Polyb. ▼. 108), a lake of lllyricum. first 
ever, whom Strabo even calls king, and who was his mentioned by Scynmus of Chios (429). Philip 
own contemporary, the country acquired a greater pushed his conquests over the Illyrian tribes as for 
political consistency. [. Diet . of Biogr. under Amyn- as this luke (Diod. xvi. 8). The lake of Akridha 
tas, Vol. 1. p. 156*3 After the death of Amyntas, or Okridha t which abounds in fish (comp. Strab. 
his whole kingdom, which he had greatly extended, vil p. 327), represents Lychnitis. (Leake, Northern 
fell into the hands of the Romans, who constituted Greece , vol. i. p. 328, vol. iii. pp. 280, 328.) 
the greater part of Lycaoma as a part of their pro- 2. (Avx»£m ; comp. Steph. B. t. v. Ai»xw- 
vince of Cappadocia. Wr)» * lake of the Greater Armenia, which 

We may add, that Strabo regards lsauria as a Ptolemy (v. 13. § 8) places in long. 78° and lat. 
part of Lycaonia. [Isaukla.] [L.S.] 43° 15'. It has been identified with the lake 

LYCASTUS (Avkcuttos : Nth. AvKtLcrrtas), n Goldje Denis , or Sevanga to the NW. of Erivan, 
town of Crete, mentioned in the Homeric catalogue the true position oi which is lat. 40° 37'. The river 
(//. ii. 647 ; comp. Pomp. Mela, ii. 7. § 13; Plin. Zengue, which flows out of the lake and communi- 
iv. 12). Strabo (x. p.479) says ths* it had entirely cates with the Araxes, is not mentioned by Ptolemy, 
disappeared, having been conquered Mu destroyed (Dubois de Montj>ereux, Voyage AtUour da Caucate , 
hv the Cnossiann. According to Polybius (xxiii. Atlas, pt. i. pL vii. vol. iii. pp. 299 — 311; St. Martin, 
15) tile Lycastian district was afterwards wrested Mhn. sur VArmmie , vol. i. p. 61 : Joum. Geog. Soc. 
from Cnossus by the Gortynians, who gave it to the vol. iii. pp. 40—43 ; Ritter, Erdkunde , vol. ix. p. 
neighbouring town of Khaucus. in Mr. Pash ley’s 786.) [E. B. J.] 

limp the site is fixed at Kaenuria. (Hock, Kreta , LVCIA (Auiria: Elk. Avkios), a country on the 
vol i. pp. 15, 414.) [E. B. J.] south coast of Asia Minor, forming part of the 

LYCASTUS or LYCASTUM (Aokoittos), a very region now called Ttkeh. It is bounded on the west 
ancient town in Pont us, on a river bearing the same by Caria, on the north by Phrygia and 1'isidia.aml 
name. It was situated 20 stadia BOuth-east of on the north-east by Pumphylia, while the whole 
A minus. (Scyl. Peripl. p. 33; Martian, p. 74; TV- of the south is washed by the part of the Medi- 
ripl. Pont. Eux. p. 10; Steph. B. s. v. XaStaia; Plin. terranean called the Lycian sea. The western 
vi. 3; Mela, i. 19, who calls it Lycasto.) Pherecydes frontier is formed by the river Gluucus mid Mount 
(ap. Schol. ad Apoll. Ithod. ii. 373, comp, ud ii. Ducdala (Strab. xiv. p. 664), the northern by the 
1001) spoke of a town of Lycastia, inhabited by range of Mount Taurus, and the eastern one by 
Amazons, and situated between Themiscyra ami Mount Climax. The whole extent of the countiy, 
Clialybia. The river Lycastus was but a small from east to west, amounts, according to Strabo, to 
stream, which after a Bhort course emptied itself 1720 stadia; this measurement, however, must hate 
into the Kuxine close by the town of Lycastus. been made along the lino oi coast, for a straight line 
(Scyl., Marcian., Plin., U. cc.) [L. S.] from east to west does not amount to more than onn- 

LYCE1UM. [Athkmak, p. 303, h.] half that distance. Its extent from the sea to the 

LYCHNIDUS (AvxviMs : Eth. Aux^fot or, Aw- northern boundary is different in the different parts, 
Xvittjs, Steph. B.; Ptol. iii. 13. §32), the chief town but is everywhere smaller than that from east to 
of the Dassaretae in lllyricum. From its position west. Until veiy recently, L)cia, witlj its rich 
on the frontier it was always a place of considerable remains of antiquity, was almost a terra incognita , 
importance, and the name frequently occurs in the — having never been visited by European tra\ fillers, 
wars of the Romans with Philippns V. and Perseus, until Sir Charles Fellows, in 1838, and a second 
kings of Macedon. (Liv. xxvii. 32, xxxiii. 34, time in 1840, travelled the country: since which 
xliii. 9, 10, 21 ; A vxvls, Polyb. xviii. 30.) After- time it has been explored and described by several 
wards it continued to be, as on the Candavian way other men of learning and science, whose works will 
described by Polybius (A vxpltiov, xxxiv. 12), one be noticed below. 

of the principal points on the Egnatian road. (Strab. 1. Name of the Country.— The name Lycia and 
yn. p.323 ; Jtin. Anton.; PeutTab.; Itin.JTicrosoL: Lycians is perfectly familiar to Homer, and the 
in the Jerusalem Itinerary the original reads Cledo.) poet appears to have been better acquainted writli 
Under the Byzantine empire it appears to have been Lycia than with some other parts of Asia Minor, for 
a large and populous town, but waB nearly destroyed he knew the river Xanthus and Cape Chimaeru. 
by an earthquake during the reign of Justinian. (II. vi. 171, &c., x. 430, xii. 812, Ac., Od.v. 282, 
(Proeop. Hut. Arc. 18 ; Malch. Excerpt p. 250, and elsewhere.) But, according to Herodotus (i. 

u- uiHLi , ? ph * Callist xvii - 3.) Lychnidus, 173), the ancient name of the country had been 
which from the data of the Itineraries must be placed Milyas Ch MiAvds), and that of the inhabitants 
near the S. extremity of the Lake Lychnitis, on its Solymi (26\v/iot) t and Trcmilae or Tormilae (T pc- 
B. snores (Leake, North. Gretp, vol. iii. p. 281), pthcu or Teppihat). These latter are said to 
was afterwards replaced by fee more northerly have been conquered, and expelled from the coast 
Achrida (or t)v Axpifto, "Oxpt&a, "Axpir, of tlio districts by Sarpedon, the brother of Minos, who, 
Byzantine wnteni; Anna Comn, xiil p. 371; Ce- with a band of Cretans, invaded the country and 
dren. vol. fi. p. 468, ed. Bonn Cantacuzen. ii. 21), conquered it, but without changing either its name 
the capital of the Bulgarian empire. Some goo- or that of the people. But in his reign, Lycus, tiie 
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mn of ?andlc^, Mag driven by his brother Aegeus 
Attn Attica, fouhd a place of refuge in Milyas, the 
kingdom of Sarpedon, who now changed the name 
of hia dominion fato Lyda, to honour hie friend 
Lyons. (Comp. Strab. xhtt p. 667 ; and Staph. B. 
a. v. who states, on the authority of the 

historian Alexander, that Bellerophontes changed 
the name of Tnmilae into that of Lydans.) In 
later times the name Milyaa still existed, bnt was 
confined to the northern and more mountainous 
parts of the country, into which the original inha 
bitants of the country had been driven by, the con- 
querors, and where they were known under the 
name of the Milyae. [Milyas.] Strabo, in his 
desire to look upon Homer as an infallible authority 
in historical and geographical matters, is inclined to 
disbelieve the tradition related by Herodotus, as 
irreconcilable with the poet, who, he conceives, 
meant by the Solymi no other people than that 
which in later times bore the name Of Milyae. 
Whatever we may think of the cause of the change 
of name from Milyas to Lyda, it is probable that it 
must have originated in the conquest of the country 
by foreigners, and that this conquest belongs to an 
earlier date than the composition of the Homeric 
poems. But although the inhabitants of the country 
had changed their own name, they continued as late 
as the time of Herodotus to be called Tennilae by 
their neighbours. 

2. Physical Character of the Country.— All Lyda 
as a mountainous country, — the range of Mount 
Taurus in the north sending forth numerous 
branches to the .south, which generally slope down 
as they approach the sea, and terminate in pro- 
montories. The principal of these branches aie, 
mounts Dabdala, Crag us, Mabsicytes (rising in 
some parts to a height of 10,000 feet), and Climax. 
But, notwithstanding its mountainous character, 
Lyda was by no means an unfertile country, for it 
produced wine, corn, and all the other fruits of Asia 
Minor; its cedare, firs, and plane trees, were par- 
ticularly celebrated. (Plin. II. N. xii. 5.) Among 
the products peculiar to it, we may mention a par- 
ticularly soft kind of sponge found near Anti- 
phellna, and a spedes of chalk, which possessed 
medicinal properties. Lyda also contained springs 
of naphtha, arhich attest its volcanic character; of 
which other proofs also are mentioned, for, not far 
from the rock called LeUktash, there is a perpetual 
fire Issuing from the ground, which is supposed to 
have given rise to the story of the Chimaera, bnt is 
in reality nothing but a stream of inflammable gas 
issuing from the crevices of the rocks, as is the case 
in several parte of the Apennines. Most of the 
riven of Lyda flow in a southern direction, and the 
most important of them are the Xarthus, in the 
west, and the Lunmus or Aricamdus, in the east 
It also has two considerable lakes; one, now called 
Avion Me, is Armed by the confluence of several 
riven, another, in the more northern part, situated 
in a hollow nmoqg high mountains, is called Yasser 
Gvte . . 

3. The Inhabitants qf Lycia.— The most andent 
inhabitant ! of Lyoia, as we have seen above, were 
1 he Sdymi, who are generally believed to have been 
a Pho enician or Semitic race. We are not informed 
why these Solymi were called Tennilae ; but the 
probability is that the Solymi and the Tennilae 
were two different tribes occupying different parts 
of the country at the same time, and that while the 
Soiyqii were driven into the northern mountains by 
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the invaders, the Tennilae were subdued, and re- 
ceived from their conquerors the name of Lydans. 
This seems dearly to follow from the account of 
Herodotus and the fragments quoted by Stephsnu s 
Byzantines. The Tremilae were no doubt as foreign 
to the Hellenic stock of nations as the Solymi. The 
conquerors of the TremUae, that is the Lychms 
proper, are said to have come from Crete, which, 
before its occupation by the Dorians, was inhabited 
by barbarous or non-Hellenic tribes, whence it fellows 
that the conquering Lydans must likewise have 
been barbarians. Their struggles with the Solymi 
appear to have lasted long, and to have been very 
severe, for Bellerophon and other mytlncal heroes 
are described as having fought against the warlike 
Solymi. (Horn. II vi. 184, 204, Od. v. 283.) 
From the recently discovered Lycian inscriptions, 
composed in an alphabet partly Greek and partly 
foreign, it has been inferred that, after the conquest 
of Lycia by the Persians, the great body of the na- 
tion changed its character, at least in some parts, 
which are supposed to have then been occupied 
by Persians ; and this theory ia believed to derive, ( 
support from the Lydan inscriptions, which MlC 
Sharpe and others believe to contain a language akin 
to the Zend. But this hypothesis is devoid of all 
foundation, for we never find that the Persians colo- 
nised the countries conquered by them, and the Lycian 
language is as yet utterly unknown. All we can say 
is, that the Lycian alphabet seems to be a variety of 
the Graeco-Phoenician or Graeco-Semitic character, 
and that there ia no evidence to show that in the 
histoi ical ages the Lycians changed their character as 
a nation. They were and remained barbarians in the 
Greek sense, though they adopted and practised to 
a great extent the arts and modes of dvilised life, 
such as they existed among their Greek neighbours. 

4. Institutions, fc. of the Lydans. — In the Ho- 
meric poems the Lycians appear as governed by kings 
(Horn. II. vi. 173 ; Diet, of Bioyr.s. v. Sarpedon) ; 
but in the historical times we find Lycia as a con- 
federation of free cities, with a constitution more 
wisely framed perhaps than any other in all anti- 
quity. An authentic account of this constitution 
has been preserved by Strabo. It was the political 
unity among the towns of Lyda that made the 
country btrong, and enabled it to maintain its freedom 
against the encroachments of Croesus, while all the 
surrounding nations were compelled to own his sway. 
When and by whom this federal constitution was 
devised, we are not informed, bnt it reflects great 
credit upon the political wisdom of the Lycians. 
They were a peaceable and welJ-ttroducted people, 
and took no part in the piiacv of their maritime 
neighbours, but remained feithtul to their andent 
institutions, and on this account were allowed tfie 
enjoyment of their free constitution by the Roman*. 

It was under the dominion of Borne that Strabo saw 
its working. The confederacy then consisted of 23 
towns, from which the deputies metinaplace fixed upon 
each time by common consent The six largest towns, 
XarYhub, Patara, Pi var a, Oupurus, Myra, and 
Tlos, had each three vote* at the common diet ; the 
towns of more moderate size bad two, and the re- 
maining small places one vote each. The executive 
of the confederacy was in the hand of a magistrate 
called Lydarch (Htodpxnt), whose election waa 
the first business of the congress, and nfler whom 
the other officers of the confederacy were ehceen. 
The judges, also, as well as the magistrates, were 
elected from each dty according to the number of 
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its votes; taxation sad other public duties were 
regulated on the same principle. In former times, 
the deputies constituting the congress had also de- 
cided upon' peace, war, and alliances; but this of 
course ceased when Lyda acknowledged the supre- 
xbaot of Borne. This happy constitution lasted 
until the time of the emperor Claudius, when 
Lycia became a Boman province, as is mentioned 
below. (Strab. slv. p. 604, Ac.) The laws and 
customs of the Lydias are said by Herodotus to 
have been partly Carian and partly Cretan \ but in 
one point they differed from all other men, for they 
derived their names from their mothers and not 
from their fathers, and when any one was asked to 
give an account of his parentage, he enumerated his 
mother, grandmother, gnat grandmother, Ac. (Herod, 
i. 173.) Herodotus (viL 92), in describing their 
armour, mentions in particular, hats with plumes, 
greaves, short swords, and sickles. Respecting the 
religion of the Lydsns nothing is known, except 
that they worshipped Apollo, especially at Pataim ; 
but whether this was the Greek Apollo, or a Lycian 
ggd identified with him, cannot be said with cer- 
tainty; though the former is more p ~ l *ble, if we 
attach any value to the story of Pattens. I Diet of 
Biogr. «. t>.] This would show that the Greeks of 
Asia Minor exercised considerable influence upon 
the Lydans at a veiy early period. 

5. Literature and the Art*. — Although we have 
no mention of any works in the Lycian language, it 
cannot be doubted that the Lycians either had, or 
at least might have had, a literature, as they had a 
peculiar alphabet of their own, and made frequent 
use of it in inscriptions. The mere fact, however, 
that many of these inscriptions are eugraveu in two 
languages, the Lycian and Greek, shows that the 
latter language had become so familiar to the people 
that it was thought desirable, or even necessary, to 
employ it along with the vernacular in public decrees 
and laws about and after the time of the Persian 


wan ; and it must have been this circumstance tha 
stopped or prevented the development of a nations 
literature in Lycia. The influence of Greek litera 
ture is also attested by the theatres which exist* 
in almost every town, and in which Greek playi 
must have been performed, and have been under 
stood and enjoyed by the people. In the arts o 
sculpture and architecture, the Lycians attained i 
degree of perfection but little inferior to that of thi 
Greeks. Their temples and tombs abound in tin 
finest sculptures, representing mythological subjects 
or events of their own military history. Thei: 
architecture, especially that of their tombs am 
sarcophagi, has quite a peculiar chancier, so mud 
so that traveller are thereby enabled to dietinguisl 
whrther my given ptaee i. really Lycian of not 
l nrcophigi on ronnoontad by ■ .tractor 
with pointed uchet, and richly decorated with scalp 
‘ ar “; hm been brought to this oonntr 

if, ®*[ Md moy now be wen in th' 

Bntuh Museum. The entrance, of the nnmerna 
tomb, cat u the face, of lofty nek. are formed ii 
tiro urn. way, presenting at the top a pointed arch 
whfob hasted SirO. Fellow. tHomp«e taTt 

Gothic or Elizabethan architecture. Ifwe examin 
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prominent part in the Homeric acooteitof tkrffagtei 
War, where they are described as the affiancf the 
Troians. Saruedon and m mm- tma 

Lycian hems in the war r but the poet was fomfliar 
also with the earlier legends of Lydi^aft that about 
Bellsrophon, which he introduces into the parky 
between Glauctls and Diomede. PtadteWb MriKbte 
hero on the side of the Trojans, came from a district 
about the river Aeaepue, which was likewise called 
Lycia, and which was supposed by the ancient com- 
mentators to have been peopled by colonists from 
Lycia, thrsubject of this article (/£ ii. 824, Ao^iv* 
91, v. 105 ; comp. Strab. xii. p. 572, xiii. p. 585); 
but both history and tradition are silent as to the 
time when, and the circumstances tindsr which, 
Lycians settled in Troas. During the period from 
the Trojan times down to the Lydian conquests 
under Croesus, the Lycians are not mentioned in 
history ; but that conqueror, who was successful in 
all other parts of Asia Minor, foiled in his attempts 
upon the Lycians and Ciliciana. (Herod, i. 28.) 
When Cyrus overthrew the Lydian monarchy, and 
his general Harpagus invaded the plain of the 
Xanthus, the Lycians offered a determined resis- 
tance; but when, in the end, they found their 
situation hopeless, the men of Xanthus assembled in 
the citadel their women, children, slaves, and trea- 
sures, and then set fire to it They themselves then 
renewed the fight against the enemy, but all perished, 
exoept a few Xanthians who happened to be absent 
during the battle. [Xahthus.] Lycia thus became 
a part of the Persian monarchy, but. like all Per- 
sian provinces, retained its own constitution, being 
obliged only to pay tribute and furnish its contin- 
gents to the Persian army. The Lycians joined in 
the revolt of the Asiatic Greeks, but afterwards were 
reduced, and Darius made the country a part of his 
firet satrapy ( Herod. iii. 90); thefoct that the Lycians 
furnished fifty ships to the fleet of Xerxes (Herod, vii. 
92) showstthat they still continued to be a prosperous 
and powerful people. Their armour on tliat occasion 
is described by Herodotus, and was the same as that 
noticed above. During the Peloponnesian War the 
Lycians are not mentioned ; but as Rhodes was tri- 
butary to Athens, and as contributions were often 
levied as far as Aependus, it is not improbable that 
Lycia may have been compelled to pay similar con- 
tributions. Alexander traversed a part of the 
countiy on his march from Caria into Pisidia and 
Phrygia, and reduced it under his sway. Tlie 
Lycians on that occasion offered little or no resist- 
ance to the young conqueror; the cities of Xanthus, 
Pinara, Patara, and about thirty other smaller towns, 
surrendered to him without a blow. (Arrian, Anab. 
i. 24.) In the division of the Macedonian empire, 
Lycia successively came under the dominion of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleuddse ; and then, after a brief 
interval, daring which the Lycians enjoyed their 
full freedom, they foil under the dominion of Borne : 
for after the defeat of Antiochus the Great, Lycia 
was ceded by the Roman senate to the Rhodians ; 
but the Lycians, indignant at bring considered the 
subjects of the islanders, and bring secretly sup- 
ported by Eumeses, resisted the Bhodian authorities 
by force of arms. In this contest they were over- 
powered ; but the Romans, displeased with the Rho- 
dians for their conduct in the Macedonian War, 
interfered, and restored the Lycians to independence. 
(Polyb. xxii. 7, xxiiL 3, xxvi. 7, xlx. 5 ; Liv. xlv. 
25 ; Appian, MUkr . 61, Ac., Sur. 44.) It was 
apparently during the period which now followed, 
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that LyoJa mtfcyed it* highest degree of prosperity, 
for trader the protectira ©r Room the people bed auf- 
Mmb Wran to attend to their mm internal affairs. 
By • fltiieft and wise neutrality, they escaped the 
damn of the Mithridatio Wars as well as those of 
the wars against the pirates. (AppUn, Mtikrid, 
14, 61 ; Strab. xvi. p. 665.) The prosperity of 
Lyda, however, received a severe blow daring the 
war of Bratus and Oassius, who attacked the country 
beoause it was suspected to fovour the party of 
Octavlanus and Antony. When Bratus advanced 
against Xanthus, the inhabitants rased the suburbs 
to ths ground, and offered the most determinate re- 
sistance. After a long and desperate siege, the 
soldiers of Brutus gained admission by treachery, 
whereupon tbs Xantbians made away with them- 
selves by setting fire to tbeir city. The fall of 
Xanthua was followed by the surrender of Patois 
and ths whole Lycian nation. Bratus levied enor- 
mous contributions, and in some instances ordered 
the inhabitants to give np all their gold and silver. 
(Appisn, B. C. iv. 60, 65, 75, foe.) Antony after- 
wards granted the Lycians exemption from taxes, in 
consideration of their sufferings, and exhorted them 
to rebuild the city of Xanthus. (Ibid. ▼. 7 ; comp. 
Dion Case, xlvil 34.) But after this tame the 
prosperity of Lytia was gone, snd internal dissen- 
sions in the eiid also deprived the inhabitants of 
their ancient and free constitution ; for the emperor 
Claudius made the country a Roman province, 
forming part of the prefecture of Pamphylia. (Dion 
Gaaa. lx. 17; Suet. Claud. 85.) Pliny (v. 28) 
atatea that Lytia once contained seventy towns, 
bat that in his time their number was reduced to 
twenty««ix. Ptolemy (v. 3), indeed, describes Ly- 
cia as a separate province ; but it is probable that 
until the time of Theodosius IL it lemained united 
with Pamphylia. for an inscription (Grater, Tkesaur. 
p. 458. 6 ) mentions Porcins as u prucoa. Lyciae et 
Fampbyliae,” and both countries had only one 
governor as late as the reign of Constantine. But 
Theodosius constituted Lycia a separate province ; 
and ao it also appears in the seventh century in 
Hkrodes (p. 682, foe.), with Myra for its capital. 

Tor further topographical and historical details 
me the separate articles of the Lycian towns, 
mountains, and rivers, and especially the following 
works of modern travellers. Sir C. Fellows, A 
Journal written during an Excursion in AsiaMmor, 
London, 1689, and An Account of Discoveries an 
Lyda, being a Journal kept during a Second Excur- 
sion in Ana Minor, London, 1841 ; Spntt and £. 
Forbes, Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Ciby- 
ratis, 2 vote. London, 1847. which contains an ex- 
cellent map of Lycia; Texier, Description de 
TAsie Min en re , voL L Paris, 1888. The Lycian 
language has been discussed by D. Sharpe, in Ap- 
pendices to Sir C. Fellows' works ; by Grotefend, 
in vol. iv. of the ZeUsdpj/t fir die Kunde dee 
Mcrgenkmdt ; and by Cockerell in the Journal dss 
Savons, April, 184L [L. 8.] 
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LYCO or LYCON, a small town of HlapanU Bae- 
tica, mentioned only by Livy (xxxviL 47> [P. S.] 

LY*COA (AvKoa : Btk Avaodnp), a town of 
Arcadia in the district Maenalia, at the foot of ML 
Maenalna, with a temple of Artemis Lyeoatia. It 
was in ruins in the time of Pausaniae, and is repre- 
sented by the Pdleokastron between Arackova and 
KartcrolL (Pans. viii. 3. §4,86. § 7; Steph. B. s.v.; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 52 ; Boblaye, Meherckes, 
#c. p. 171 ; Boss, Reisen im Pelopomet , p. 120; Cur- 
tius, Pdopomesos, vol. i. p. 358.) There was another 
Lycos not for from the Alpheius, near its junction 
with the Lusius or Gortyniua, at the foot of Mt Ly- 
caeus. (Pol. xvi. 17.) It has been conjectured that 
the proper name of the latter of these towns was 
Lycaea, since Pau&anms (viii. 27. § 4) speaks of 
the Lyiaeatae (AvKatarui) as a people in the district 
of Cynuria, and Stephanos mentions a town Lyoaea 
(Atficcua). (Leake, Marta, vol ii. p. 804.) 

LYCO'NE (Awrrfn?), a mountain of Aigolis, on 
the road from Argos to Tegea. (Pans, ii 24. § 6.) 
[See Vol. I. p. 201, b.] 

LYCOTOLIS (if AtW irdXit, Ptol. iv. 5. § 68; 
Steph. B. a. v . ; Strab. xvii p. 813 • Lyoon. Plin. v. 
9. s. 1 1 ; Lyco, I tin. Anton, p. 157: Eth. Auaoiro- 
XtTi is), the name of two cities in Aegypt. 

1. In the Thebaid, the capital of the noma 
Lyropolites, SK. of Hermopolia, in kt 27° lO' 
14" N. : the modern E’ SyouL It was seated on 
the western bank of the Nik. The shield of a 
king named Recamai, who reigned in Upper Egypt, 
probably during the shepherd dynasty in the Lower 
Country, has been discovered here. (Roeellini, Mon. 
Civ. i. 81.) Lycopolis has no remarkable ruins, 
but in the excavated chambers of the adjacent rocks 
are found mummies of wolves, confirming the 
origin of its name, as well as a tradition preserved by 
Diodorus (ii. 88 ; comp. Aelian. But An. x. 28), 
to the effect that an Act biopan army, invading 
Aegypt, wot> repelled beyond the city of Elephantine 
by herds of wolves. Ouris was worahiaped under 
the symbol of a wolf at Lycopolis : he having, ac- 
cording to a myth, come from the shades under that 
form, to aid Lie and Haras in their combat with 
Typhon. (ChampolUon, Descript de t Egypt*, vol. i. 
p. 276 ; Jollois, Egypt*, vol. il oh. IS.) 

2. The Deltaic Lycopolis (AuredweAis, Strab. 

xvii. p. 802 ; Steph. B. s. v.\ was an inconsiderable 
town in the Sebennytk name, in the neighbourhood 
of Mendes, end, from its appellation, apparently 
founded by a colony of Oeirian prieetn from Upper 
Egypt. The Deltaic LycopoBe was the birthplace 
of the Neo-Platonic philosopher Plotinus, a. d. 205. 
(Suidss, p. 8015.) [W.B.D.] 

LYCOBKIA, I Dilphi, p. 768.1 

LYCOSU'KA (Awrdoovpa ; Eth. Avuoaoupvbt), 
a town at Arcadia, in the district Parrbaak, at the 
foot of Mt. Lycaeus, and near the river Pktaniston 
(Gastritm), on the road from Megalopolis to Pbi- 
galeia. It k called by Fausastias the moat undent 
town in Greece, and k said to have been founded by 
Lycaon, the son of Pelasgu*. it was in rake in the 
time of Pauaanias, since its inhabitants bed been 
transplanted to Megalopolis upon the foundation of 
the latter. The remains of thk town were first dis- 
covered by Dodyoll, near the village of fotak, and 
have since been more aocontsly described by Row* 
The rains are called PahsohimbaPe* UP cKforo* 
kastron. (Pans. viii. 2 . § 1 , viii. 4 . § 5 , viii. 88. 
§ 1 ; Dodwell, Travels m Greece, vcf IL p. S9b ; 
1 Leake, Mam, vol ii p. 312; Rees, Jtofow mi Pdo- 
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p om m, p. 87; Curtius, Ptlapomtesoe, vol i. p. LYCUS (Ariirof), is the name of Agent many 

895.) riven, especially in Aria, and seems to have on* 

LYGTUS, LYTTU8 (Arirror, Avrrof : Etk. gmated in the impression made npon tbo mind of the 
Afemof, Arirrio*, PtoL. iiL 17. § 10), one of the beholder by a torrent rushing down the rid# of A 
most considerable cities in Crete, which appears in hill, which suggested the idea of a wolf rushing sh 
the Homeric catalogue. (/A ft. 647, ivfi. 611.) his prey. The following riven of this name occur 
According to the Hesiodic Theogony (Theog. 477), in Asia Minor: — * 

Rhea gave birth to Zeus in a cave of Mt Aegaeon, 1. The Lycus of Bithynia: it flows In the east of 
near Lyetus. The inhabitants of this ancient Doric Bithynia in a wastem direction, and empties itse|f 
city called themselves colonists of Sparta (Arist. into the Euxine a little to the south of Heraclei# 
PoL iL 7), and the worship of Apollo appears to Pontica, which was twenty stadia distant from it. 
lmvt prevailed them. (Callim. Hymn, ApolL 88 ; The breadth of the river is stated to have been two 
comp. Mftller, Dorians , vol. i. pp. 141, 227, trans.) plethra, and the plain near its mouth bore the name 
In d. c. 344, Phabecus the Piiocian assisted the of Campus Lycaeus. (Scylax, p. 34; Orph. Ar- 
Cnossians against their neighbours the Lyctians, gon. 720; Arrian, Peripl p. 14; Anonym. Peripl. 
and took the city of Lyetus, from which he was p. 3; Xenoph. A nab. vi. 2. § 3; Ov. Eput ex 
driven oat by Archidamas, king of Sparta, (Diod. Pont x. 47$ Memnon, op. Phot . 61; Plin. vi. 1, 
xvi. 62.) The Lyctians, at a still later period, were who erroneously states that Heradda was ritnated 
engaged in frequent hostilities with Cnossus, and on (apporitum) the river.) 
succeeded in creating a formidable party in the 2. The Lycus of Cilicia » mentioned only by 
island against that city. The Cnossians, taking Pliny (v. 28) as flowing between the Pyrames and 
advantage of their absence on a distant expedition, Pinarus. 

surprised Lyetus, and utterly destroyed it. The 3. The Lycos of Lydia was a tributary of the 
citizens, on tbeir return, abandoned it, and found Hermits, flowing in a south-western direction by the 
refuge at Lampa. Polybius (iv. 53, on this town ot Thyatira; whether it emptied itself diiectly 
occasion, bean testimony to the high character of into the Hermus, or only after its juncture with 
the Lyctians, as compared with their countrymen, the Hyllns, is uncertain. (Plin. v. 31 ; comp. 
They afterwards recovered their city by the aid of Wlieler, vol. i. p. 253 ; P. Lucas, Troisieme Fer- 
tile Gortynians, who gave them a place called Dia- age, vol. i. p. 139, who, however, confounds the 
tnnium, which they had taken from the Cnossians. j L)cus with the Hermus.) 

(Polyb. Triij. 15, xxiv. 53.) Lyetus was sacked 4. The Lycus of Phrygia, now called Tchoruk- 
by Metellus at the Reman conquest (Liv. Epit. Su, is a tributary of the Maeander, which it joins 
xeix. ; Flor. iiL 7), but was existing in the time of a few miles south of Tripolis. It had iu sources in 
Strabo (x. p. 479) at a distance of 80 stadia from i the eastern parts of Mount Cadmus (Strab. xii. 
the Libyan sea. (Strab. p. 476; comp. Staph. B. 1 p. 578), not far from those of the Maeander itself, 
s. Scyl. p. 18 ; Plin. hr. 12 ; Hesych. a r. Kop- > and flowed in a western direction towards Colossae, 
mjtradwoXis ; Hierocl.) The site still bears the near which place it disappeared in a chasm of the 
name of Lytto, where ancient remains are now found, earth; after a distance of five stadia, however, its 
(Pashley, Trav. vol.i. p. 269.) In the 16th cen- waters reappeared, and, after flowing close by Lao- 
tury, the Venetian MS. (Jf«*. Close . Ant vol. ii. dioeia, it discharged itself into the Maeamfei. 
p.274) describes the walla of the ancient city, with (Herod. viL 30, Plin. v. 29; PtoL v. 2. § 8; 
circular bastions, and other fortifications, aa existing j Hamilton, Researches , vol i. p. 508, Ac., and 
npon a lofty mountain, nearly in the centre of the Journal qf the Royal Geogr. She. vii. p. 60, who 
island. Numerous vestiges of ancient structures, re-discovered the chasm in which the Lycus disap- 
tombs, and broken marbles, are seen, as well as an pears, amid the ruins near Chonaa) 
immense arch of an aqueduct, by which the water I 5. Pontus contained two rivers of this name: — 
was carried across a deep valley by means of a large ' (a.) A tributary of the Iris in the west, is now called 
marble channel. The town of AnanroK and the ( Ktdci ffissar. It has its sources in the hwa of 
harbour of CuBBaoNxeua are assigned to Lyetus. Lesser Armenia, and, after flawing for some time in 
The type on its coins is usually an eagle flying, a western direction, it turns towards the north, pass- 
with the epigraph AKTHAN. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p.316; ing through Nicopolis, and emptying iLself into tlie 
Hack r, wni t — !• «..i « — ,«oi a t Magnopolis. The Lycus is almost as im- 

portant a river as the Iris itself (Strah. xi. p. 529, 
xii. pp. 547, 656; Plut LucuL 15; Plin. vi. 
3, 4 ; Ov. Epist. ex Pont iv. 10, 47 ; Hierocl. 
p. 703; Act Martyr . vol. iii. Jul. p. 46). (A) A 
tributary of the Acampsis or Apeorrhos, in the east- 
ern part of Pontus, and is believed to answer to the 
modem Gorgoro, (PtoL v. 6. § 7.) 

6. According to Curtius (iii. 1), the river Mar- 
eyas, whioh flowed through the town of Celaneae, 
changed its name into Lycus at the point where it 
rushed out of the fortifications of the place. [L. S.] 
LYCUS (Aries*), a river of Assyria, also called 
[Zabatus j 

LYCUS (Arixos> a river of Syria, between an- 
cient Byblus and Barytas. (Strab. xvL p. 755, 
Plin. v. 20.) Although both these geographers 
mention the river Adonis as distinct from this, more 
to the north, between Pslae-Byblus and Byblus, the 
two rivers have been sometimes confounded. Their 
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Wolf-river is plainly Identical with the Dog-river of 
the present day (Nahr-eLKMb) f about 9 hoove north 
of BegrtH; which derives its name, Bays Maundrell, 
from an idol in the form of a dog or wolf, which was 
worshipped, and ia said to hate pronounced oraoles, 
at this place. It ia remarkable for an ancient via- 
duct cut in the face of a rocky promontory imme- 
diately on the south of the stream, the work of 
Antoninas Pius, as a Latin inscription, copied by 
Maundrell, and still legible, reoords (Journey, March 
17, pp. 35—37). Cuneiform inscriptions and figures 
resembling those found at Bekistm [Bagibtanvs 
Mom] would seem to indicate that the Roman em- 
peror aid but repair the work of some Fenian king. 
There are casta of the inscriptions and figures in 
the British Museum. [G. W. | 

LYCUS (Afoot), a river of Sarmatia, which flows 
through the country of the Thyssagetse, and dis- 
charges itself into the Pains Maeotis. (Herod, iv. 
134.) Herodotus was so much b error about the 
position of the Maeotis, that it ia difficult to make 
out his geography here. The Lycns lias been iden- 
tified with the Laqous of Pliny (vi. 7). or the 
upper course of the Volga. (Comp. Schafarik, Slav. 
AU. vol. i. p. 499.) Rennell (Gtog. of Herod, vol. 
i. p. 119) supposes it may be the Medweditza. 
It must be distinguished from the Lycus of Ptolemy 
(iii. 5. § 13), which is the modem Kalmiut. (Scha- 
farik, l c.) [E.B.J.] 

LYCUS (Afoot, Ptol. v. 14. § 2), a river of 
Cyprus, W. of Amathus. At a little distance inland ; 
from Capo dell e Gatte [Curias] are some salt | 
marshes, which receive an arm of a river correspond- 
ing with the Lycus of Ptolemy. (Engel, Kypros t 
vol. i. 37.) [E. B. J.] 

LYDDA. [Piospolm.] 

LY*DIA(Avfcfa: Eth. A uWr, Lydus), a country in 
the western part of Aria Minor. Its boundaries 
varied at different times. Originally it was a small 
kingdom in the east of the Ionian colonies; but 
during the period of the Persian dominion it ex- 
tended to the south as far as the river Maeander, 
and, perhaps, even to Mount Messogis, whence some 
writers apeak of the Cariftn towns of Aromata, 
Tralles, Nyaa, and Magnesia on the Maeander, as 
Lydian towns, and Strabo (xii. pi 577) mentions 
the ^Maeander as the frontier between Lydia and 
Caris. To the east it extended as far as the river 


Lycus, eo as to embrace a portion of Phrygia. In 
the time of Croesus, the kingdom of Lydia embraced 
the whole of Aria Minor between the Aegean and 
the river Halys, with the exception of Cilicia and 
L yds. The limits of Lydia during the Roman 
period are more definitely fixed; for It bordered in 
the north on Myeia, from which it was separated 
near the CSast by the river Hermus, sad in the 
inland parts kg the range of Mount Temttus; to the 
east it h ris ri «n Phrygia, and to the south on 
Caria. foam which it was separated by Mount Mes- 
sttrig. Tfthe «mt it was Washed by the Aegean 
(Pib. 4ffc>t Strab. L p 58, U. p. 130, xii. 
pp. 079, Wf f A •.), whence ft is evident that it em- 
braced thr modern province of Sarukhan and the 
northern part of SigHas Tbit extent of country, 
however, includes also Ionia, or the coast country 
between tbsmeoth of the Hermus and that of the 
Maeander, which was, properly speaking, no pan of 
Lydia. [IosriA.] 

1. Phprical Features of Lgdbr-ln the southern 
and western pens Lydia waea mountainous country, 
being bounded on the sooth kg the Msssogis, and 


traversed by the range of Tiioi.ua, which runs 
parallel to it, and includes the valley of the Cay- 
strus. In the western parts we have, ha continua- 
tions of Tmolaa, Mounts Draco* and Olympus, 
in the north of which ri«eB Mount Straps. The 
extensive plains and valleys between these heights 
are traversed b a western direction by the rivers 
Caybtbus and Hermus, and their numerous tri- 
butaries. The whole country was one of the most 
fertile b the world, even the ridea of the mountains 
admitting of cultivation ; Its climate was mild and 
healthy, though the country has at all times been 
visited by severe earthquakes. (Xenoph. Cgrop. 
vi. 2. § 21 ; Strab. L p. 58.) Its most important 
productions were an excellent kind of wine, saffron, 
and gold. The accounts of the indents about the 
quantity of gold found b Lydia, from which Croe- 
sus was believed to have derived his wealth, are no 
doubt exaggerated, for b later times the sand of 
the river Pactolua contained no grid at all, and the 
proceeds of the gold mines of Mount Tmohis were 
so small as scarcely to pay for the labour of working 
them. (Strab. xiii p. 591.) The plains about 
the Hermus and Caystrus were the most fertile 
parts of the country, if we except the coast districts 
of Ionia. The most celebrated of these plains and 
valleys bore distinct names, as the Cilbiahian, the 
Caystrian, the Hyrcamiaw; and the Cataue- 
cacmene m the north east Some of these plains 
also contained lakes of considerable extent, the mast 
important of which are the Gygaea Lacub, on 
the noith of the Hermus, and some smaller ones b 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, which were parti- 
cularly rich in fish. The capital of the country at 
all times was Sardes. 

2. Names and Inhabitants of the Country . — In 
the Homeric poems the names Lycia and Lycians do 
not occur; but the people dwellingabout Mount Tmolus 
and Lake Gygaea, that is the country afterwards called 
Lydia, bear the name Meoncs or Maeones(Mpopcs, //. 
ii. 865, v. 43, x. 431), and are allied with the Tro- 
jans. The earliest author who mentions the name 
Lydians is the lyric poet Mimnermus (Fragm. 14, 
ecL Bergk), whose native city of Colophon was con- 
quered by the Lydians. Herodotus (L 7) states 
that the people originally called Moones afterwards 
adopted the name of Lydians, from Lydus the son of 
Atys: and he accordingly regards Lydians and 
Meonians as the same people. But some of the 
ancients, as we lean from Strabo (xii. p. 572, xiv. 
p. 579), considered them as two distinct races, — a 
view which ia unquestionably the correct one, and 
has been adopted b modem timer by Niebuhr and 
other inquirers. A change of name like that of 
Mseonians into Lydians alone suggests the ides of 
the former people being either subdued or expriM 
by the latter. When once the name Lydians had 
been established, it was applied indiscriminately to 
the nation tirnt had been conquered by them as well 
as to the conquerors, sod hence it happens that later 
writers use the name Lydians even when speaking 
of a time when there Were no Lydians in the coun- 
try, but only Mseonians. We shall first endeavour 
to show who the Mseonians were, and then proceed 
to the more difficult question about the Lydians and 
the time when they oonqnered the Mseonians. The 
Mseonians unquestionably belonged to the Indo- 
European stock of nations, or that branch of them 
which ia generally called Tynhafon or PeUigien. 
for these letter H inhabited Lesbos before tiki Greeks 
took possession of those islands (Strab. v. p. 9*1 
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p. 621 ), and, according to Menecrafes the 
Klaean, the whale coast of Ionia, beginning from 
Mycale, and of Aeolie.* (Niebuhr, Hist cfRom, 
toIL p, 82.) The/ *> doubt extended beyond the 
coast into the interior of the country. The existence 
of a Pelasgian population is probably also implied 
in the statement, that the most ancient royal dy- 
nasty of Lydia were Herechridae, and that Lydus 
was a brother of Tyithenos. The Lydians, on the 
other hand, are expressly stated to have had nothing 
in common with the Pelasgians (Dionys. u 30), 
and all we know of them points to more eastern 
countries as their origins! tome. It is true that 
Herodotus connects the Heracleid dynasty with that 
of Assyria, but if any Talus can be attached to this 
statement at all, it refers only to the rulers; but it 
may be as unfounded as his belief that most of the 
Greek institutions had been derived from Egypt 
The Lydians are described as a kindred people of the 
Carians and Mysians, and all three are said to have 
had one common ancestor as well as one common lan- 


guage and religion. (Herod, i. 171.) The Carians 
are the only one of these three nations that are men- 
tioned by Homer. It is impossible w^-erUin 
what country was originally inhabited by the Ly- 
dians, though it is reasonable to assume that they 
occupied sotn® district near the Maeonkne; and it 
is possible that the Phrygians, who are said to have 
migiated into Asia from Thrace, may have pressed 
upon the Lydians, and thus forced them to make 
conquests in the country of the Maeonians. The 
time when these conquests took place, and when the 
Maeonians were overpowered or expelled, is con- 
jectured by Niebuhr (Lect. on Anc. Hist vol. i 
p. 87) to have been the time when the Heracleid 
dynasty was supplanted by that of the Mennnadae, 
who were real Lydians. Tliis would place the con- 
quest of Maeonia by the Lydians about the year 
n. c. 720. The Maeonians, however, after tins, 
still maintained themselves in the country of the 
Upper Hertnus, which continued to be called Mae- 
onia; whence Ptolemy ( v. 2. § 21) speaks of Mae- 
onia as a part of Lydia. Pliny (v. 30) also 
Bpeaks of the Maeonii as the inhabitants of a district 
between Philadelphia and Tralles, and Hierocks 
(p. 670) and other ecclesiastical writere mention 
there a small town called Maeonia, which Mr. Ha- 
milton (Researches, voL ii. p. 139, &c.) is inclined 
to identify with the ruins of Mcgne, about five 
miles west d Sandal To what branch of the 
human family the Lydians belonged is a question 
which cannot be answered, any more than that 
their original seats; all the Lydian words 
* u T? 7 ® ^® en tamemitted to us are quite foreign 
to the Greek, and their kinsmen, the Carians, are 
described as a people speaking a barbarous lan- 
guage. a 

3. Institution, and Outam .— Although the Lj. 
diana must ,!* I ^6 ard ®d as barbarians, and although 
were djShrent from the Greek, both in their lan- 
Rwe and in their religion, yet they were capable, 
likeeo me other Asiatic nations, of adopting orde- 
re *® mWin K those of uw Greeks, 
the Carian, and 
_ 11,0 always lived under a mo- 

to frw poUth * 1 

ww# both gifted national 
tney cultivated the arts, and v«m 

little inferior to the Greeks. ♦JiT**** 

nn*nt her TOVlOUS tO their COU- 

? U00t by ** Pwuians, they were an industrious, 
btave, and warhke people, and their caraky i 


regarded as the best at that time. (Herod. L 79 j 
Mimnerm. I c.) Cyrus purposely ernshed their war- 
like spirit, forbade them the use of arms, and 
caused them to practice dancing and singing, instead 
of cultivating the arts ef war. (Hired, k 154; 
Justin, i. 8.) Their subsequent partiality to musk 
was probably the reason why the Greeks ascribed to 
them the invention of gymnastic games. (Herod, 
i. 94.) The mode of life thus forced upon them by 
their conquerors gradually led them to (hat degree 
of effeminacy for which they were afterwards so no- 
torious. Their commercial industry, however, con- 
tinued under the Persian rule, and was a source of 
great prosperity. (Herod, i. 14, 25, 61, &c.) In 
tbeir manners the Lydians differed but little from 
the Greeks, though their civilisation was inferior, as 
is manifest from the fact of tbeir daughtan gene- 
rally gaining their dowries by public prostitution, 
without thereby injuring their reputation. (Herod, 
i. 93.) The moral character of the Lydian women 
necessarily suffered from such a custom, and it 
cannot be matter of surprise that ancient Greek au- 
thors speak of them with contempt. (Strab. xi. 
p. 533, anil. p. 627.) As to the religion of the 
Lydians we know very little : their chief divinity 
appears to have been Cytale, but they also wor- 
shipped Artemis and Bacchus (Athen. xiv. p. 636 ; 
Dionys. Perieg. 842). and the phallus worship seems 
to have been universal, whence we still find enormous 
phalli on marly all the Lydian tombs. (Hamilton's 
Researches, vol. 1. p. 145.) The Lydians are said 
to have been the first to establish inns for travellers, 
and to coin money. (Herod, i. 94.) The Lydian 
coins display Greek art in its highest perfection; 
they have no inscriptions, but are only adorned with 
the figure of a lion, which was the talisman of 
Sardes. We do not know that the Lydians had any 
alphabet or literature of their own : the want of 
these things can scarcely have been felt, for the 
people must at an early period have become familiar 
with the language and literature of their Greek 
neighbours. 

4. History. — The Greeks possessed several works 
on the history of Lydia, and one of them was the 
production of Xanthus, a native of Sardes, the capital 
of Lydia ; but all have perished with the exception 
of a few insignificant fragments. If we had the 
work of Xanthus, we should no doubt he well in- 
formed on various points on which we can now only 
form conjectures. As it is, we owe nearly all our 
knowledge of Lydian history to Herodotus. Ac- 
cording to him (i, 7) Lydia was successively governed 
by three dynasties. The first began with Lydus, 
the son of Atys, but the number of its kings is not 
mentioned. The second dynasty was that of the 
Heracleidae, beginning with Agron, and ending with 
Candaules, whom the Greeks called Myrsilus. The 
commencement of the Heracleid dynasty may be dated 
about b. o. 1200 ; they are connected in the legend 
in Herodotus with the founder of Nineveh, which, 
according to Niebuhr, means either that they were 
actually descended from an Assyrian fondly, or that 
the Heracleid dynasty submitted to the supremacy 
of the king of Nineveh, and thus connected itwlf 
with the race of Ninus and Bains. The Heradeida 
maintained themselves on the throne of Lydia, in 
unbroken succession, for a period of 505 yean. The 
third dx nasty, or that of the Mennnadae, probably 
the first really Lydian rulen, commenced their 
reign, according to some, in B.C. 718 or 716, and 
according to Eujwbius, twenty-two years later. Gyges, 
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the first kin gcf tbeMsnmiad dynasty, who it mid to 
have murdered Caadaules, k on entirely mythical 
personage, at lout the story which Herodotus relates 
about him is nothing bat a popular tradition. He 
reigned until b*c. 678, and conquered several of 
the adjacent countries, each aa a great pert of Mysia 
and the choree of the Hellespont, and annexed to his 
dominions the cities of Colophon and Magnesia, 
which had until then been quite independent of both 
the Maooniana and the Lydians. Gyges was sue- 
eeedad by Ardys, who reigned from B.G. 678 to 
629, and, continuing the conquests of hie predecessor, 
made himself master of Pricne. His reign, however, 
was disturbed by the invasion of his kingdom by 
the Cimmerians and Trams. He was suooeeded by 
Sedyattes, of whom nothing is recorded except that 
be occupied the throne for a period of twelve years, 
from B.G. 689 to 617. His successor Alyattes, 
from b. 0. (17 to 560, expelled the Cunmerians from 
Asia Minor, and oonqnered most of the Ionian cities. 
In the east he extended hie dominion as for as the 
river Halys, where he came in contact with Cyaxares 
the Made. His successor Croesus, from b. a 560 
to 546, extended his conquests so for as to embrace 
the whole peninsula of Asia Minor, in which the 
Lyoiane and Cilfekns alone successfully resisted 
him. He governed his vast dominions with justice 
and moderation, and his yoke was scarcely felt by 
the conquered nations. But ss both Lydia and 
the Persian monarchy were conquering states, and 
separated from each other only by the river Halys, 
a conflict was unavoidable, and the kingdom of 
Lydia was conquered by Gyrus. The detail of these 
occurrences is so well known that it does not require 
to be repeated here. Lydia became annexed to the 
Persian empire. We have already noticed the mea- 
sures adopted by Cyrus to deprive the Lydians of 
their warlike character ; but as their country was 
always considered the most valuable portion of Asia 
Minor, Darius, in the division of his empire, made 
Lydia and some small tribes, apparently of Maeoman 
origin, together with the Mysians, the second satrapy, 
and demanded from it an annual tribute for the 
royal treasury of 500 talents. (Herod, iii. 90.) 
Sardes now became the residence of a Persian 
satrap, who seems to have ranked higher than the 
other governors of provinces. Afterwards Lydia 
shared the fate of all the other Asiatic countries, 
and more and more lost its nationality, so that in 
the time of Strabo (xiii. p. 631) even the language 
of the Lydians had entirely disappeared, the Greek 
having taken its place. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Lydia was subject for a time to Antigonus; 
then to Aohaeus, who set himself up as king at 
Sardes, hot was afterwards conquered and put to 
death far Antioebua. (Polyb. r. 57.) After the 
defeat off Antioehus by the Boman*, Lydia was an- 
nexed by them to the kingdom of Humane*. (Ur. 
xxxviii 39.) At a still later period it formed part 
of the proconsular province of Asia (Plin. t. 30), 
and continued to retain fee name through all the 
vicksitndes of the Byzantine empire, until finally it 
foil under the of the Turks. (Comp. Th. 

Mcnke, Lydimoa, flfrrerttifro EAnografMoa, Berlin, 
1844, 8m; Cramer, Asm Minor, vol L p. 413, 
fee. ; Forbiger, Bcmdbwk dor AUm Gtogr. vol ii. 

L 167, fee.; Clinton, FaMiBeH Append, p. 361, 
, Bed edit; Niebuhr , Lectnree o» AnctfU Hit- 
torn, eel* l p. 82, fee.) [l»&] 

LYDIAS. [Lonutl 

LY'Gii. LU'Gii. or LTGU (Aoi/ywi, Aoim, 


Adywt), k the general name for a number of amall 
tribes in the north-east of Germany, afl of which 
belonged te the Suevi. (Strah. vJL p. 890; PtoL ii. 
11. $ 18; Dion Cam. Ixvii. 5; Tee. Germ 48, Am. 
xiL 89, 3fo) The ancients speak of them aa a Ger- 
man nation, but there can be little doubt that, pro- 
perly speaking, they were Slavonians, who had been 
subdued by the Suevi, and had gradually become 
united and amalgamated with them. Their name 
contains the root lag, which in the old German sig- 
nifies a wood or marsh, and still has the tame mean- 
ing in the Slavonic; it seems, therefore, to be de- 
scriptive of the nation, dwelling in the plains of the 
Vistula and the Odfr. The Lygii are first men- 
tioned in history as belonging to the empire of 
Maroboduus, when they were united with the Mar- 
oomanni and HennundurL When the Quad! rose 
against king Vaninas, in A. D. 50, the Lygii and 
Hermunduri were etiU united, and opposed the in- 
fluence of the Bomana in Gnaay. (Ttc.iue.le.) 
In the reign of Domitian, a b out A. d. 34, 
war on the Quadi, their neighbours, who in vein 
sought the protection of the Boman. (Dion Cam. 
I c.) After this time the Lygii disappear from 
histoiy, and it is possible that they may have be- 
come lost among the Goths. The different Lygian 
tribes, which are mentioned by Tacitus (Arii, Helve- 
cones, Manimi, Elysii or Hetiui,ai)d Naharvali), seem 
to have been united among one another by a commou 
worship, the principal seat of which was among the 
Naharvali. The name of their two common gods 
was Aid, who were worshipped without images; 
and Tacitus obsei ves that their mode of worship was 
free from all foreign admixture. Ptolemy mentions, 
as tribes of the Lygii, the Omanni, Duni, and Buri, 
who are either not noticed by Tacitus at all, or are 
classed with other tribes. (Comp. Wilhelm, Ger- 
manien, p. 242 , fee.; Zeusa, die Deititcktn, p. 124 ; 
Latham, on Tacit Germania, p. 158.) [L. S.] 

LYGOS. F Const antikopo us, p. 257.] 
LYNCEST1S (Airymprrft, Streb. fit p. 386; 
Ptol. ill IS. § 33), the oountry of the Ltnobstar 
(A vyntrria, Thuc. ii. 99, iv. 83, 124 ; Streb. vii. 
pp. 383, 326), once a small independent kingdom, 
and afterwards a province of the Macedonian mo- 
narehy. This district was situated to the & of the 
Pelagonea, and between that people, and tha Eordari. 
It was watered by the Erigon, arid lay in tha centre 
of the Egnatian Way, which connected Borne, Con- 
stantinople, and Jerusalem. The pass which sepa- 
rated Lyncestis from Eordaea, where Philip made his 
unsuccessful stand against the Homans, is described 
by Polybius (xviu. 6) as ai els rip 'tepta la r ferey- 
ffokflu, — and Thucydides (iv. S3) calls a defile in 
the same mountains 4 Wohb v^r Adyeev, in re- 
lating the attempt of Perdiocae Iyneeetis, 

which ended in a separate negotiation between his 
ally Braudes and Arrhibaeus king of the Lynosstae. 
(Thuc. iv. 83.) It was by the same pass in the 
following year that Braudes effected his skilfol end 
daring retreat from the united forces of the lyn- 
cestae and lllyriane. (Thuc. jv. 184.) 

According to Strabo (vii p. 386> Irrha, the 
daughter of Arrhafaeeus (a* be writee the fete), 
was mother of Kuiydkse, who married Amyots* 
father of Philip Through this fflimfifr* l»yn- 
cwtis may have become annexed to, kfocedonU 
The geography of thia district k well iWtrated b T 
the operations of the consul Sripuaits gainst Philip 
in the campaign of b. a 200. (Liv. xxsL 33-) 
From the narrative of Livy, which wae undoubtedly 



LYBBE. LYSIMACHIA. Ml 

extracted from Polybius, as well as from the I tine- 101), and described by Stephanos B. {i. 9.) u one 
raries, it would appear tfcat Iynoeatis comprehended of the eleven towns in Trees ; and fitmfao (xiil p. 
that part of Upper MaosdonJa new eallod Fihirma, 612) mentions that it was situated hi the tsndtoiy 
and all the 5. part of the basin of the Erigov, of Thebe, but that afterwards it belonged te 
with its bunches, the Bsvus and Ospkagus. As Adnunyttium. Pliny (v. 82) places it an the 
it ia stated that the first encampment of the Romans river Evenus, near its so ur ces. It waa, liks-Thehe, 
was at Lykcub on the river Barns, and as Lyncus a deserted place as eably as the tin* «f fit* ftba 
is described as a town by Stephanos B. (though his (Comp. Strab. xiii. p. 584 ; Diod. V. 40.) Afcnt 
description is evidently incorrect), it might be sup- 4 miles from Kwravdrm, Sir C. Fellows (Jonm. 
posed that Heracleia, the chief town of this district, of an Exo. in Asia Minor, p. 89) found several 
was sometimes called Lyncna, and that the camp of columns and old watts of good masonry ; which bd 
Snlpioins, was at Heracleia itself. But though the is inclined to regard as remnants of the ancient Lyr- 
words “sd Lyncum sfativa posuit props flutnen nessns. 

Bevum" (Liv. L c.) seem point to this identiii- 2. A place on the coast of Pamphylia, which was 
cation, yet it is more likely (nit Lyncna is here used reported to have been founded there by the Tjrohpi 
as synonymous wifh Lynceatis, ss in two other pas* Cilieians, who transferred the name of the Trojan 
sages of Livy (xzvi. 95, xxxiL 9), and in Thu- Lymessus te this new settlement. (Strab. xiv. 676.) 
cydides (iv. 83, 124) and Plutarch. (Fiamin. 4.) The town is also mentioned by Pliny (v, 26), who 
At or near Bdnitxa are the mineral acidulous places it on the Catarrhactea, and by Dionysius 
waters of Lyncestis, which were supposed by the Periegetes (875). The Stadiasmua Haris Megni 
ancients to possess intoxicating qualities. (Ov. (§ 204) calls it Lyrnas, and, according to the 
Met xv. 829; comp. Arist. Meteor . fi. 3; Theo- French transiaton of Strabo (voL iiL pt 2. p. 363), 
pomp, ap Plin. ii. 103, xxsi. 2, ap. Antig. Carget. its site is identical with the modern Em* tin. 

180, ap. Sotion. de Ftum. p. 125; V»trRv. viii. 3 ; 3. An anrient name of the island of Tenedes. 

Sen. Quacst Mat iii. 20.) They wave round by (Plin. v. 39.) [L. S.1 

Dr. Brown (Travels in Hungosia, Macedonia, Thee- LY'ROPE. [Lyrbe.1 

sale, <fc. fc., Lond. 1673, p. 45) on the road from LY'SIAS (Avoids: Etk. AvotdSijt), a small town 
Fwbrina to Egri Undid. He calk the place Ec- in Phrygia, between Synnada and Prymnessus. 
ciseo Verbtni; this, which Bounds Wallachian, may (Strab. xit. p. 576 ; Plin. v. 29 ; PfoL v. 2. § 23 j 
possibly be a corruption of the name of the Dervdni Hierocl. p. 677.) No particulars are known about 
or pass. (Leake, Northern Greece , voL Hi. pp. the place, nor is its site ascertained, but we still 
305 — 318.) [E- B. J. j posses s coins of Lysias. (Eckhel, Doctor. Nun. iii. 

LYUI1K (Avpttri : Etk. Avp2§(rrft), a town of p. 167.) [L. 8.] 

Pisidia, mentioned by the poet Dionysius. There LYSIMACHIA (Avotpaxla or Avet/udx**) 
are coins of this place belonging to the reign of 1. A small town in Mysia, mentioned only fay Pliny 
Alexander Sevcrus, and it occurs among the epi- (▼. 22), in whose time it no longer existed. 

Bcopul towns of Pamphylia in the Not Eccles. It is 2. An important town on the north-western ex- 
clearly the same as the LYitorE (Avpdrrj) of tremity of the Thracian Chereanesua, not far from 
Ptolemy, though he places the latter in Cilicia the Sinus Melas. It was built by Lyaimachus in 
Tracheia. (Dionys. Per. 858 ; Hierocl. p. 682 ; n. c. 309, when he was preparing for the last 
Ptol. v.5. § 9; Cramer, Asia Minor, vol.ii. p. 313.) struggle with bis rivals; for the new city, being 
LYRCE1A or LYRCE1UM (v Aupictta, Paus.; situated on the isthmus, commanded the road from 
AvpxtToy, Soph. ap. Strab. vi. p. 27 1 ; in Strab. viii. p. Sestos to the north and the mainland of Thrace. 
376, AvKovprytov is a false reading for Aoptteior, see In order to obtain inhabitants for his new city, 
Kramer’s Strab. vol. ii. p. 186), a town intheArgeia, LyMinachua debtroyed the neighbouring town of 
distant 60 Btadia from Argos, and 60 stadia from Or- Caixlia, the birthplace of the historian Hieronymus. 
neae y and situated on the road Climax, which ran from (Strab. ii. p. 134, vii. p. 331 ; Paus. i. 9. $ 10; Diod 
Argon in a north-westerly direction along the bed of the xx.29; Poly b. v. 34; Plin. H. N. iv. 18.) Lysi- 
Inachub. [Auooa, p. 201.] The town is said to have machos no doubt made Lyaimachia the capital of hia 
been originally called Lynceia, and to have obtained kingdom, and it must have rapidly risen to great 
this name from Lynceus, who fled hither when all splendour aud prosperity. After his death the city 
his other brothers, the sons of Aegyptus, were mur- fell under the dominion of Syria, and during the 
dered by the daughters of D&naus on their wedding wars between Ssleucus Callinicus and Ptolemy Eoer- 
night He gave intelligence of Ins safe arrival in getes it passed from the hands of the Syrians into 
this place to his faithful wife Hypermnestra, by those of the Egyptians. Whether these latter Bet 
holding up a torch; and she in like manner informed the town free, or whether it emancipated itself, is 
him of her safety by Tanmg a torch from Larinas, uncertain, at any rate it entered into the relation of 
the citadel of Algos. The name of the town was sympolity with the AetoUana. But as the Aetulians 
stftewanls changed into Lyroeia from Lyrcus, a son were not able to afford it the necessity protection, it 
of Abas. It was in ruins in tils time of Faustinas* was destroyed by the Thracians during the war of 
De remains may still be seen on a email elevation the Romans against Philip of Macedonia. Antiochua 
wi the left of the Inachus, at a Uttle distance beyond the Great restored the place, collected the scattered 
Stoma, on the road to Aim. (pRus.il 25. §§ 4,5; and enslaved inhabitants, and attracted colonists 
Anllsd.ii. 1. §5; Strab. U; Boss, Bemn dm from all parts by liberal premires. (Uv. xxxiil 38, 
p. 138 ; Boblaye, lUckorehes, $e. p. 40; Diod. Ewc.d$VirLet ViL p. 574.) This rreto 
45 ; Leake, Mono, vol. il p. 414; Cortina, Ms- ration, however, appears to have been unsuccessful, 
ItofMMMf, voLH. p, 415.) and under the dominion of Roma it doomed more 

fSS^TT^YERKaana, 2.1 and more. The last time tha place is mentioned 

^ l-YRWESSUS (Aupyyfartrds: Eth. Avp^rcrior or under its anciant name, is in a passage of Ammianus 
Avpnuos, AesohyL Pete, 324). 1. A town often MaroeUinus (xxii. 3). The emperor Justinian re- 

mentioned by Homer (/l iL 690, xix. 60, xx. 92, stored it and surrounded it with strong fortifications 

Q« 




MAAGR-AMMTJM. 


Proeop, ds Aetfc iv. 10), and after that time it |s 
noken of onfy under the name of Hcxamllinm 
llymeon, Logcth. p. 408). The pboe 
.now oocupying the ptam of Lysimachia, So muff, 
derives its same from the Justiuaneaa for tress , 
though the ruins of the aaetent place are more nume- 
rous in the ae$ghbo«iri8g village of Bandar, [L. 8.J 



oonr OF LTB1XAGHXA » THRACE. 


LYSIMA'CHIA (A voytaxta : Eth. Avert pax* fa: 
Papadkatos\ a town of AetoBa, situated upon the 
southern shove of the lake formerly called Hyria 
or Hydra, and subsequently Lysimachia, after this 
town. (Respecting tlie lake, see Aetoua, p. 64, a.] 
The town wee probably founded by ArsinoP, and 
named after her first husband Lynmachus, since we 
know that she enlarged the neighbouring town of 
Conope, and called it ArsinoS after herself. [Co- 
nors.] The position of the town is determined by 
the statement of Strabo that it lay between Pleuron 
and Conope, and by that of Livy, who places it on 
the line of march from Naupactus and Calydon to 
Stratus. Its site, therefore, corresponds to Papad 
hates, where Leake discovered some Hellenic remains. 
It was deserted in Strabo's time. (Stmb. p 460 ; 
PoL v. 7; Liv. xx*vi. 11 ; Steph. B. i. v . ; Leake, 
Wortham Greece , vol. i. pp. 128, 153.) 
LYSIMELELA. [Syracvsae.] 

LYSINOE (Aotrivdi?) or LYSINIA (A voivla, 
PtoL v. 5. $ 5), a small town in the north of Pisidia, 
on the south of the Ascuina Laous, and west of 
Sagalaseus. (Polyb. Ease, de Leg. 32 ; Lir. xxxviii. 
15; HieroeL p. 680, who calls it Lysenaia, 
Amt4m>p«l) [L. S.] 

LYSIS, a small river mentioned only by Livy 
(xxxviii. 15), whioh bad its sources near the town of 
Lagos, in the west of Pisidia [L. S.] 

LYSTfiA (A&frrpa u, or rd), a town of Lycao- 
nia or Isauria, which is mentioned by Pliny (v. 42 : 
"Eth, Lystreni) and Ptolemy (v. 4. § 12), and 
repeatedly in the New Testament History. (Acts, 
xiv, 8, 21 ; 7%H0tAiii. 11 ; comp. Hierocl. p. 675.) 
A bishop of Lystra was present at the Council o< 


Ghaloedon. Leake (Asia Minor, p. 102) is 
inclined to pkoe the town at Khatoun Serai, about 
80 miles south of Ieonium; but Hamilton (He- 
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the sea of Ohi ,— the Obi being the Caramouos. In 
the usual maps, however, the Ms is the Oanun. 
hods, and Nanin Nose, on the east of the White Sea, 
the Lytarmk Prom. [B. G. L.] 

LYTTUS. [Ltctub.] 


M. 

MAACAH, BETH-MAACAH v. ABEL BfTH- 
M AAC AH (Moagd, BeBfinnx&t * ASIA obovMaux^X 
a city of Palestine, placed by Eusebius and St Je- 
rome on the road between Eleutheropohs and Je- 
rusalem, 8 miles from the former, the site of which 
was then marked by a village named Mech a nnm. It 
is dear, however, that the Abel Beth-Maaoah of the 
sacred writers could not have been situated so far 
south. It is first mentioned in SSsmwf, XX. 14, fro, 
as the dty in which the rebel Sheba was besieged 
by Joab. From this passage, however, it may be 
gathered (1.) that Abel was not identical with 
Beth-Maacah, for the copula is inserted between 
the names ( M uuto Abel and nnto Beth-Maacah”); 
(2.) that it was situated at the extremity of the 
land of Israel, for Joab “ went through all the tribes 
of Israel" to come there. Abel then, which was, as 
“ the wise woman” called it, “ a dty and a mother 
in Israel" (ver. 19), was so called from it* con- 
tiguity to Beth-Maacah, (so Reland, Plcdacstina, 
p. 519) ; and this must have been situated near 
the northern frontier, for it is mentioned with Ijon 
and Dan, and Cinneroth and Naphthali (1 Kings, xv. 
20), as one of the cities taken by Benhadad, king 
of Syria, from Baasha, king of Israel; and two cen- 
turies later it was one of the cities of Israel first 
occupied by Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria. (2 
Kings, xv. 29.) Eusebius mentions three places 
named Abel .—(1) a village three miles from Phila- 
delphia, (2) a city 12 miles east of Gadara; 3. an- 
other between Paness and Damasons. (OnomasL 
s. v.) Reland justly remarks (l c.) that if any 
one of these is to be taken as Abel of Beth-Maacah 
it must be the last-named ; but that he is more dis- 
posed to look for it in Galilee, to the west or south 
of Psneas, rather than to the east or north, on the 
Damascus road. This view is pavfcaoe confirmed by 
a comparison of 2 Chrcn. xvi. 4. with 1 Kings, xv. 
20 ; the Abel Beth-Maacah of the latter being 
called Abel Maim, or c Abel of the Waters" in the 
latter, probably so named dther from the sea of 
Cinneroth or from the aw of Galilee. Dr. Robinson 
suggests its identity with the modern village of 

AM or JULMCmM, m J*0 or IbtULBmim, 
Mb aitwtod fa the ttmj VtoM. whiefc hut mm 
I t ewtainly identical with the wnoient Hon, with 
which AM Beth-Maacah kaecodated in 1 Kings, 
xv. 80. (Robinson, Bib. Mss, vol. Hi. pa 848, tt. 2. 
842, a. 1, tad Appendix, pp, 188, 187, a 1.) 

Maaoah is used ai an adjunct te Syria or Aram 
in 1 Chrcn. xix. 6, 7, but it* aStnatfofc is net de- 
fined. (Reland, Palasstka, p. 118.) 

The e xi s t e nc e of the MaaoathUea (Magnfft on 
the east of Joidaa, apparently betwoen Basban 88 d 
Mount Hermon, oontignona to the Gesburitea 
(Dear, Hi 14; Josh. A 5, xiU. 11, 18) MMofee 
that another city or district of the mm MpMi. 
was situated in that quarter. fCLWJ 

MAAGB-AMMUM {Umbpngtm, pk A 4. 
f 10, viiL 28. { 5), a oonslderriMe town b *o 
islandof TaproUue or Ciffoa PteMsf o*B» Bo 



MAARATH. 

metropolis. It is not now certain where it stood, 
hut some have Identified it with Tamankadawe. 
Some MSS. read Naagramroum, hut Masgammum 
most be correct, as its form shows its Sanscrit origin. 

has supposed it stood at the SB. end of the 
island, and that its ancient name was Maha- 
grdma. [V.] 

MAARATH, a city of Judah situated in the 
mountains, mentioned only in the list in the book 
of Joshua (xv. 50). Reland (Palaest. s. v. p. 870) 
suggests that a lofty mountain, Mardes, near 
tlie Dead Sea, may hare derived its name from this 
city. [G. W.] 

MAARSARBS [Babtlohia, p. 868, a.] 
MABOG. [HierapolisJ 
MACAE (MArai), a people of Arabia mentioned 
by Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 14), mimed iately within the 
Persia* Gvlf as Inhabiting the shores of the ex- 
tensive bay of the Fish-eaten fl xduo^dywv k6\woi). 
They occupied apparently the western shore of Cape 
Musseldom, as Pliny (vi. 86) states that the width 
of the strait from the promontory of Camuuda to 
the opposite shore and the Macae, is 50 miles. 
They were bounded on the east by the Kaptne (No- 
peTrat) [Epimaranitae]. Mr. Forets insiders 
the Macae of Ptolemy is a palpable contraction of 
the Naumachaei of Pliny, and that this tribe is re- 
coveted in the Jowaser Arabs, the most famous 
pirates of the Persian Gulf. (Geog. of Arabia, 
vol. ii. p. 825.) It is dear that the “ Nauma- 
chaeonnn promontorium * of Pliny (vi. 32) is 
identical with the modern Cape Musseldom, at 
which he places the Macae. (Cotnp. Stiabo, p. 
765.) He mentions a remarkable story in con- 
nection with this place: that Numenius, who had 
been appointed prefect of Mesenaby King Antiochus, 
gained a naval victory over the Persians, and on 
the same day, on the tide receding, conquered them 
in a cavalry engagement, and erected on the same 
spot two trophies, — one to Neptune, the other to 
Jupiter. [G. W.] 

MACAE (MJimu), one of the aboriginal tribes of 
the Regio Syrtica, on the N. Coast of Libya, on the 
river Cinype, according to Herodotus, who describes 
their customs (iv. 175; comp. Scyl.p 46; Diod. iii. 
48, Plm.vi.23, 26; Sil.iii 875; Ptol. iv. 3.§ 27, 
calls them Mcuraioi or McUtoi, SvpriTvu). Polybius 
mentions Moccaei in the Cartliaginian army (Pol 
iii. 33.) [P.S.] 

MACALLA (MchcoAAa), an ancient city of 
Biuttium, where, according to Lyoophron, was the 
sepulchre of Philoctetos, to whom tne inhabitants 
paid divine honours. (Lyoophr. Alex. 927.) Tho 
author of the treatise Dt Mirabilibus , ascribed to 
Aristotle, mentions the same tradition, and adda that 
the hero had deposited there in the temple of Apollo 
Halius the how and arrows of Hereuks, which had, 
However, been removed by the Orotoniata to the 
temple of Apollo in their own city. We leant from 
tills auth* that Macatla waa in the terr ito ry of 
Crotona, about 180 stadia from that city $ but its 
position cannot he determined. It was doubtless an 
Oenotrian town t at a later* period all trace of it 
disappear*. (PseudUArfst. de MM. 107 ; Steph. 

* £ WaHSSvS 1 1 °) C* H.B.J 

pZtWBWABlA.] 

MACARA1 [Bbaqadab.1 

* Ai Mwrapisdt), a 
town of Arcadia, In the district Psrrhasia, 22 stadia 
from MegalopoRs, on the toad to PhigaWa, and 2 
stadia from the Alpheius. It waa in W in the 


MACEDONIA. WS 

time of Padsanias, as Its Inhabitant^ had bean re- 
moved to Megalopolis upon the fonndstifdi of the 
latter. (Pans. viii. 8 . 6 3, rUL 87. | 4. # 86 , 
$ 9 ; Steph. B. s. r.) 

MACA'RIA (Umapla, PtoL V. 14. * 4), « town 
on the N. coast of Cyprus, B. of Cerynria. (Engel, 
Kjfpros, vol. i. p. 83.) f & B» J. j 

MACA'RIA (MoftophO, that Is, * the Messed 
(island)” a name given by the poets to several 
islands, such aa Cyprus, Lesbos, and Rhodes ; 
but also occurs as a proper name of an Island in the 
south of the Arabian gulf, a little to the north of 
the gulf of Adule. [L. 8 .] 

MACATU'TAE (MoiccrroDrai), a people in the 
extreme W. of Cyrenaica, on the border of the pro- 
vince of Africa, above the Velpi Montes. (Ptol iv. 
4.J10.) [P.&J 

MACCHURE'BL [Maiibetawa.] 
MACCOCALINGAB. [CALnoAB.1 
MACCU'RAB. [Mauretahia.] 
MACEDONIA (( MaireMa), the Mine applied 
to the country oocupied by the tribes dwelling north- 
ward of Theesaly, and Mt Olympus, eastward of the 
chain by which Pindua is continued, and westward 
of the river Axius. The extent of country, indeed, 
to which the name is generally given, embraces later 
enlargements, but, in its narrowest sense, it waa a 
very small count 17 , with a peculiar population. 


I. Name, race, and original seats. 

The Macedonians (MoffcMves or MornyMm), 
as they are called by all the ancient poets, and in the 
fragments of epic poetry, owed their name, as it 
was said, to an eponymous ancestor; according to 
some, this was Macedtms, son of Lycaon, from 
whom the Arcadians were descended (Apoilod. iii. 
8 . § 1 ), or Macedon, the brother of Magnee, or a son 
of Aeolus, according to Hesiod and Hellanicns (op. 
Const Porpk. de Them. ii. 2 ; comp. Aelian. if. A, 
x. 48; Eustuth. ad Dion. P. 247; Stoph. B). 
These, as veil as the otherwise unsupported state- 
ment of Herodotus (i. 56), of the original identity of 
the Done and Macednian (Macedonian) peoples, are 
merely various attempts to form a genealogical con- 
nection between this senii-haiharous people and the 
rest of the Hellenic race. In the later poets, they 
appear, sometimes, under the name of Macetak 
(Sil. Hal. xiii. 878, xiv. 5, xvii, 414, 682. Mat. 
SiL iv. 6 . 106; Anson, de Clar . Urb. ii. 9 ; Gell, x. 
3). And their country is called Maoetia (Mojcrria, 
Hesych. s. v.; Eustath. ad Dion. P. L €.). 

In the fashion of wearing the mantle and ar- 
ranging their hair, the Macedonians bore a great 
resemblance to the Illyrians (Strab. wit. p. 327), but 
the fact that their language waa different (Polyb. 
xx via. 8 ) contradicts the supposition of their Illy- 
rian descent It waa also different from Greek, but 
in the Macedonian dialect there occur many grant* 
matical forma which an oomrocolv called Aeofeo, 
together with many Arcadian and Thessalian words* 
and what perhaps is still more decisive, several 
words which, though not found in the Greek, have 
bain preserved in the Latin language, (Comp. 
MfUler, Dorian/t, voL i. p. 3, txana.) Theanoienta 
wore unanimous in rotating them from the true 
HellecUo fomily, hut they must nob ho confounded 
with the armed plunderers— lllyriane, Thracians, 
and Bpirota, by whom they were suitoandedl , as they 
resemble more nearly the ThewaHans, end other 
ruder members of the Grecian name. 

These tribes, which differed as mush in ancient 
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times m they do near, eocoKUngty os £ isy dwelt In 
mountain er plain, or in anil or climate sum or lest 
kindly, though distinguished from each other, by 
having substantive names of their own, acknowledged 
oat oonuQOB nationality. Finally, the various seo- 
Hons, snoh as the Elymiotoe, O rs stae , Lyncestae, 
and others, were swallowed np by those who were 
pre-eminently known as the Macedonians, who had 
their original centre at Aegae or Edessa. (Comp. 
Grots, Si tL of Onto*, e. xxv.) 

Macedonia in its proper souse, it will be seen, did 
not touch upon the sea, and must be distinguished 
into two parte,— 'Upper Macedonia, inhabited by 
people about the W. range of mountains extending 
from the N. ee for as Pindus, and Lower Mace- 
donia about the riven which flow into the Azins, in 
the earlier times, not, however, extending as fin* m 
the Azins, bat only to Pells. From this district, 
the Macedonians eztmded themselves, and partly re- 
pressed the original inhabitants. The whole of the 
Wie Occupied by other tribes who are 
by Thucydides (IL 99) in his episode on 
Mm of the Thrsoians against Macedonia. 
Thom is eoesa little difficulty in harmonising his 
abate ments with those of Herodotus (viii. 188), as to 
the original eeriea of occupants on the Therxnaic 
gulf, anterior to the Macedonian conquests. So far 
as it can be made out, it would seem that in the 
seventh century b. c., the narrow strip between 
the Peneius and Haliacmon, was the original abode 
of the Pierian Thracians; N. of the Piensiu*, from 
the month of the Haliacmon to tliat of the Azius, 
dwelt the Bottiasai, who, when they were expelled 
by the Macedonians, went to Ch&lcidice. Next 
followed the Paeonians, who occnpied both banks of 
the Stiymon, from its source down to the lake near 
its month, but were pushed away from the roast 
towards the interior. Mygdoma. the lower country 
E. of the Axius, about the Therauuc gulf, was, pre- 
viously to the extension of the Macedonians, in- 
habited by Thracian Edanians. While Upper Mace- 
donia never attained to any importance, Lower 
Macedonia has been famous in the history of the 
world. This was owing to the energy of the royal 
dynasty of Edessa, who called themselves Heradeide, 
and traced their descent to the Temenidas of Argos. 
Baspseting this family, there were two legends ;aoooid- j 
ing to the one, the kings were descended from Caranus, I 
and according to the other from Perdiccas: the latter i 
tale which is given by Herodotus (vui. 137 — 139), | 
bears much mam the marks of a genuine local tra- 1 
ffition, than tbs other which cannot be traced higher 
thanTbeopompos. (Dexippus op. Synceil. p. 262.) 
After the legend of the foundation of the Mace- 
donians kingdom, then is nothing but a long blank, 
until the reign of king Amyntae (about 520—500 
aad his son Alexander (about 480 b. c.). 
Hyodotm (l eonp. Thuc. 5. 100) gives a list of 

Moomns kings between the founder Perdiccas 
add Alexander— PNrdiooas, Argaeus, Philippus, 
ABropas, Alcetas, Amyntei. and Alexander, the con- 
temporary, aad to a cartak extent ally, of Xerxes. 
During the reign of them two lest princes, who were 
an friendly tonne with the Pkirietmtidae, and after- 
wards with the emeaoiprtsd A t he n i a n*, Macedonia 
implicated in tbs affairs of Groeoe. (Herod. 
t 69, v. 94, vsL 136.) 

. haw barbarous each ss that of tattoo- 

ing, which prevailed amoag tbs Thracians aad Illy- 
rians, must have frllea into disuse at a very early 
ptfeL *- — 
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that every person who bad not killed ah enemy, 
should wesr some disgraceful badge, had bsea dis- 
continued in the time of Aristotle. (M vii.2. g 6.) 
Yet at a very late date no one was permitted to lie 
down it table who had not slain a wild boar without 
the nets. (Hegesander, op. Athm. i. p, 18.) On 
the other hand, a military disposition, personal 
valour, aad a certain freedom of spirit, were the 
national characteristics of this people. Long before 
Philip organised his phalanx, the cavalry of Macedon 
was greatly celebrated, especially that of the high- 
land*, as is shown by the tetradraohms of Alex- 
ander I. In smaller nwpbers they attacked the 
dose array of the Thracians of Siteloes, retying on 
their skill in horsentynehip, and on their defensive 
armour. (Thuc. ii. 100.) Teleutim the Spartan 
also admired the cavalry of Elhnsa (Xen. Sett, v. 2. 
§ 41, v. 3. $ 1); and in the day* of the conquests of 
Asia, the custom remained that the king could not 
condemn any person without having lint taken die 
voioe of the people or of the army. (Patyh. v. 27 ; 
Q. Curt vi. 8. $ 25, vi. 9. g 34 ) 

II. Macedonia m the historic period till the death 
of Alexander. 

This kingdom had acquired considerable power 
even before the outbreak of the Persian War, and 
Grecian refinement and civilisation must have gained 
considerable ground, when Alexander the Philhsllene 
offered himself as a combatant at the Olympic games 
(Herod, v. 22; Justin, vii. 12), and honoured the 
poetry of Pindar (Solin. ix. 16). After that war 
Alexander and his son Perdiccas appear gradually 
to have extended their dominions, in consequence of 
the fall of the Persian power in Thrace, aa far as the 
Strymon. l*erdiccas irom being the ally of Athens 
became her active enemy, and it was from his in- 
trigue* that all the difficulties of Athens on the 
Thracian coast arose. Tbs faithless Perdiccas, was 
succeeded by his son Arrhelaua, who first established 
fortretses and roads in his dominions, and formed a 
Macedonian army (Thuc. ii. 100), and even intended 
to procure a navy (Solin. ix. 17), and had tragedia 
of Euripides acted at his court under the direction 
of that poet (Ael. V.S. it 21, xiii. 4), while bis 
palace was adorned with paintings by Zeuxis (Ael. 
V.S. xiv. 17). In b.c. 399, Archelaua perished 
by a violent death (Dioil. xiv. 37; AriaL Pol v. 8, 
10 — 13; Plat. Alctbiad . ii. p. 141, D.). A list of 
kings follows of whom we know little but the names. 
Orestes, son of Archelaua, a child, was placed upon 
the throne, under the guardianship cf Apropos. The 
latter, however, after about four Jears, made away 
with his ward, and reigned in his stead for two 
years; he than died of sickness, and was succeeded 
by his son Pausanias, who, after a reign of only one 
year, was ass assi nated and succeeded by Amyntaf* 
(Diod. xiv. 84—89.) The power of Macedonia so 
declined with these frequent dethronements and as- 
sassinations of its kings, that Amyntas had to cede 
to Otynthus all the eountiy about the Thermal 
gulf. (Diod. xiv. 92, xv. 19.) Amyntae, who was 
dependant on, if not tributary to, Jason, the u tague" 
of Thessaly, died nearly about the rone tea e» that 
prince (Diod. xv. 60), and was aneoaaded fay bis 
youthful son Alexander. After a abort niga of two 
years, b. a 368, Alexander perished by affiBWiWti""* 
the fate that so frequently befoll the Maeedopkj 
kings. Eufydtce, the widow af Amyntae, W* 

with her two younger children, Fte d fa a aa, bon a 
youqg man, and Philip yet a yokbf ftrinwva^ 
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Alans*, one of the murderers of Alexander, waa 
regent, and administered the sfihire of the widowed 
queen, and those ef her children, against Pansanias, 
a man of the royal lineage and a pretender to the 
throne. (Diod. xvi. S; Aesehln. Fob. Leg at pp. 249, 
200; Justin, vii. 6.) Ipbicrato* declared in favour 
of Eutydios, who would have bans forced to yield 
the country to Pauaaniaa, and acted eo vigorously 
against him as to expel him from Macedonia and 
secure the eoeptro to the foinilyef Amyntas. (Corn. 
Nep. Iphicrat. 8.) When* Philip succeeded his 
brother Petdiceas, slain fat battle with the Illyrians, 
b. a 360—859, no ay* could have foreseen the 
future conqueror of Chaercoeia, and the destroyer of 
Grecian liberties. In the wf first year of his reign, 
though only 24 years eld, he laid the foundations of 
the future gre atn es s of a state which was then almost 
annihilated. His history, together with that of the 
other Macedonian kings, is given in the Dictionary 
of Biography. At his death Macedonia had already 
become a compact empire; its boundunes lied been 
extended into Thrace as for as Perinthu* . and the 
Greek ooaat and towns belonged to it, while Mace- 
donian ascendancy was esUbtisbed fret. <fce eoasts 
of the Propontis to those of the Ionian eife and the 
Amhrarian, Mesaenian, and Saronic gulfo. The 
empire of Alexander became a Worid-domnuun. Ma- 
cedonian settlements were planted almost every- 
where, and Grecian manners diffused over the im- 
mense region extending from the Temple of Ammon 
in the Libyan Oasis, and from Alexandria on the 
western Delta of the Nile to the northern Alexandria 
on the Jaxartes. 


111. IsOier History till the Fall qf the Empire. 

At the death of Alexander a new Macedonian 
kingdom arose with the dynasty of Antipnter ; after 
the murder of the king Philipjnw HI. (Arrhidaeus) 
and Eurydice by the queen Olympias, Cassander the 
son of Antipater, after having murdered the king 
Alexander Aegus, and his mother, ascended the 
throne of Mansion ; at hia death bis three sons, Phi- 
lip, Antipater, and Alexander, successively occupied 
the throne, but their reigns were of short duration. | 
Philip was carried off by sickness, Alexander waa 
put to death by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Antipater, 
who had fled for refuge to Lisimathus. was mui- 
dered by that pnnee. When the line of Cassander 
betaine extinct, the crown of Macedon was the prise 
for which the neighbouring sovereigns struggled, Ly- 
aitnachuB and Pyrrhus, kings of Thrace and Epeirus, 
with Demetrius, who still retained Athens and 
Thessaly, in turns, dispossessed each other of this 
disputed throne. Demetrius, however, at last over- 
came the other competitors ; and at his death trans- 
. nutted the kingdom to his son Antigonus, and the 
dynasty of the Antigomdae, after many vicissitudes, 
finally established their power. The three great 
irruptions of the Gauls, who made themselves masters 
of the N. parts, and were established in Thrace and 
Upper Macedonia, fell within this period. Antigonus 
Goutae recovered the throne of desolated Macedonia; 
and now secured from the irruptions of the Gauls, 
mid from foreign rivals, directed his policy against 
Greece, when the formation of the Aetolian, and yet 
more important Achaean league, gave rise to entirely 
now relations. Antigonus, in the latter part of his 
reign, bed recourse to various means, and more espe- 
chdly to an alliance with the Aetolians, for the pur- 

K^ e J\If l !P terpoUin ^ Achaean*. He died in 
aw eightieth year, and was succeeded by his son 


Demetrius IL, who waged war open the AeteUsns, 
now, however, supported by the Aobeeans; and tried 
to suppress the growth of the fetter, by favouring 
the tyrants of particular dries. Tbs remainder m 
the reign of this prince is little mere than a gap in 
history. Demetrius’ son, Philip, waa passed over, 
and his brother’s son, Antigonus II. suvnatned Pe sos, 
was l aided to the throne. This king was occupied 
most cf his time by the events in Greece, when a 
vety remarkable revolution in Gpatta, reined up a 
formidable enemy against the Achaean* ; and so 
completely altered the relative position of affairs, that 
the Macedonians from having been opponents be- 
came allies of the Acliaeans. Philippas V., a young, 
warlike, and popular prince, wee the first to oome 
Into collision with Rome,— the war with the im- 
perial city (b. cl 200—197). suddenly hurled the 
Macedonian power from Its lofty pitch, end by lay- 
ing the foundation of Borneo dominion in the Best, 
worked a change in almost all the political relations 
there. T. Qoioctius Ffetnimus, by offering the magk 
speH of freedom, stripped Philip of Ids allies, and the 
battle cf Cynoecepbaiae decided everything. Soon 
after, the freedom of Greece was solemnly proclaimed 
i at the fethmisn games; but food as the Greeks were 
ia their triumph, thw mewrere served tody to transfer 
the supremacy of their country from to 

Rome. On the 22nd of June, b. o 168, the fete of 
Macedon was decided eo the field of Pydna by her 
last king Perseus. 

According to the system then pursued at Rome, 
the conquered kingdom of Macedonia, was not im- 
mediately converted into a province, but, by the 
famous edicts of Araphipolia issued by the authority 
of the Roman senate, the year after the conquest, 
was divided into four districts. By this decree 
(Lie. xlv. 29), the Macedonians were called free,— 
each city was to govern itself by magistrates annu- 
ally chosen, and the Romans were to receive half the 
amount of tnbnta formerly paid to the kings, the 
distribution and collection of which was probably 
the principal business of the councils of the four 
regions. None but the people of the extreme fron- 
tiers towards the barbarians were allowed to defend 


themselves by arms, so that the military power was 
entirely Roman. In order to break up more effec- 
tually the national union, no person was allowed to 
contract nianiage, or to purchase fend or buildings 
but within his own region. They were permitted 
to smelt copper and iron, on paying halt the tax 
which the kings had received ; but the Romeos 
reserved to themselves the right cf working the 
mines of gold and silver, and of felling naval timber, 
as well os the importation of mlt, which, as the 
Third Region only wee to have the right of selling 
it to the Dardani, was probably made for the profits 
of the conquerors on the Tbermaic gulf. No wonder, 
that after such a division, which tore the reoe in 
pieces, the Macedonians should compare their stfre- 
rance to the laceration and disjointing of an a nim a l . 
(Liv. xlv. 80.) 

This division into four districts did not hst longer 
than eighteen yean, but many tetredrachma of the 
first division cf $e tetwreby coined at its capital, 
AmphlpaEs, are still extant B.a 149 Andnecus, 
calling himself Philip son of Perseus, reconquered 
.11 Macedonia (UvTW «“•>.*» 
and taken in the following jew, byO-CaedUneMe- 
teilus: tiler which the Mac edoni a n s were made tri- 
butary (Perphyr. ap. Bresfo Chroa. p. 178), and 
the country wee probably governed fey 6 prector* 
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like Achria, After the destruction o £ Corinth, which 
occurred two years afterwards, B.a 146, From tint 
time to the reign, of Augustas the Ramons hud the 
troublesome duty of defending Maoedonit, against the 
people of Ulyrionm and Thrsoe ; during that period, 
they established colonies at Philippi, Pella, Stobi, and 
Diuzn. 

Aft the division of the provinces, Macedonia fell to 
the senate (Dion Case. liii. 18 ; Strab. xvii. p. 840). 
Tiberius, nnited the provinces of Achaia and Mace* 
donia to the imperial government of Moesia, in order 
to deliver them from the weight of the proconsular 
administration (Tec. Ana. 176 — 80, v. 10), and this 
continued till the time of Claudius (Suet Claud. 86; 
Dion Cass. lx. 84). Afterwards it was again under 
a 41 propraetor," with the title 44 proconsul" (Orelli, 
/user. n. 1170 (Vespasian); n.8851 (Caraoalla), 
while mention often occurs of 14 legate*' (Orelli, 
n. 3658) and u quaes tores” (Orelli, nn. 822, 8144). 
Thereslontea, the most populous city in Macedonia, 
was the seat of government, and virtually the capital 
of Greece and Illyrioum, as well as of Macedonia. 
Under Constantine, Macedonia, was one of the two 
governments of the praefecture of Illyricum, and 
consisted of six provinces, Achaea, Macedonia, Crete, 
Thessaly, Old Epirus, and New Epirns (Marquardt, 
da Backer, Bom. AUerthum, vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 115— 
110). The ravages inflicted by the northern na- 
tions on the frontier provinces were so continual that 
the inhabitants of Thrace and Macedonia were greatly 
diminished, the uncultivated plains were traversed 
by armed bands of Slavonians, who gradually settled 
in great nnmbenein Macedonia, while many moun- 
tainous districts, and most of the fortified places still 
remained in the possession of the Greeks, who were 
driven into the Chalcidic peninsula, or into the low 
grounds near the sea, where the marshes and nvers 
which intersect them, offered means of resistance ; 
but the existence of the ancient nice may be Baid to 
terminate with the reign of Herarlius. (Comp. Scha- 
forik, Slav. Alt vol ii. pp. 153 — 164.) The em- 
perors of Constantinople attempted to remedy the 
depopulation of their empire by transporting Asiatic 
colonies. Thus a colony of Persians was established 
on the banks of the Axiue ( V ardor) as early as the 
reign of Theophilus, a.d. 829 — 842, and it long 
continued to furnish recruits for a cohort of the im- 
perial guard, which bore the name of Vardariots. In 
A.D. 1065 a colony of Uses was settled in Mace- 
donia, whose chiefs rose to the rank of senators, and 
filled high official situations at Constantinople (Scy- 
Hta. ad e ale. Cedrem, p. 868; Zonar. vol. if. p. 273; 
AnmComn. p. 196). Anna Comnena (ppw 109, 315) 
t mentions colonies of Tnrks established near Achrida 
before the reign of her tether (a. d. 1081). These 
and other nations worn often included under the ge- 
neral name of Tories, and indeed most of them were 
descended from Tvfltiflk tribes. (Finlay, Mediaeval 
Greet*, P-31.) 

IV. Pkgekel mi Comporatoe Geography. 

The lane sum of omatry, which lies to the N. 
of the Camtammi chain, la in gnat part mountainous, 
occupied by bteml ridges «r elevations, which con- 
nect tha n se l t re with the main line of ticardns. It 
also comprises throe wide alluvial basins, or plains 
which am of groat extent, and well adapted to 
cultivation; the northernmost of the three, contains 
the mines and early miss of the Arias, now the 
plain of Tetovo or Kedkmiebt the second is that 
of Rstofri ooioriding to a gnat extent, with that of 


ancient Ptiagonia, wherein the Erigob flows towards 
the Alias; and the larger and more undulating 
basin of Grevend and AnoeeUtea, containing the 
Upper Haliacmon with its confluent streams. 
Three plains, though of high level above the sea, are 
yet very fertile, each generally bounded by mountains, 
which rise precipitously to an alpine height, and 
each leaving only one cleft for drainage by a single 
river, the Axius, the Krigon, and the Haliacmon 
respectively. The fat rich land to the E. of Pindus 
and Scardus is deecribld as forming a marked con- 
trast with tiie light calcareous soil of the Albanian 
plains and valleys on side (comp Grole, BieL 
of Greece, exxv.). 

Upper Macedonia was divided into Eldtkia, 
Eordaka, Oiucsms and Lyngbstis; of these sub- 
divisions, Elimeia comprehended the modern districts 
of Grevend, Verija , and Tjereembd ; Eordaea those 
of Badjd, Sarigfmd , and # Oetrovo ; Orestis those of 
Gramuta, AnaeeUtza, and Katoria ; and Lynoretis 
Filurma, and all the S. part of the baain of the 
Erigon. These seem to have been all the districts 
which properly belonged to Upper Macedonia, the 
oountty to the N. as far as Illyricum to the W. and 
Thrace to the E. constituting Pakonia, a part of 
which (probably on the Upper Axius) was a separate 
kingdom as late as the reign of Cassander (Died, 
xx. 19), but which in its widest sense was the great 
belt of interior country which covered on the N. and 
NE. both Upper and Lower Macedonia; the latter 
containing the maritime and central provinces, which 
were the earliest acquisition of the kings, namely, 
Pier la, Bottiakib, Ehathia and Myotonia. 

Fieria, or the district of Katerina, forma the sl< ;o 
of the range of mountains of which Olympus is the 
highest peak, and is separated from Magnesia on 
the S. by the Peneins (Salamavria). The reul 
Emathia is in the interior of Macedonia, and did not 
in its proper sense extend towards the sea, from which 
it is separated by Pieria and part of the ancient 
Bottiaeis. Mygdonia comprehended the plains 
around Salordki, together with the valleys of Klisali 
and Berikta, extending westward to the Axius, and 
including the lake Balbe to the E The name 
Chalcidick is applied to the whole of the great 
peninsula lying to the 6. of the ridge of Mt. 
KhortidtzL 

An account of these subdivisions will be found 
under their different heads, with a list of the towns 
belonging to each. 

M acedonia was t ravened by the greet military 
road — the Via Kgnatia; this .route baa been 
already described [Vol. II. p. 36] as for as Hera- 
cleia Lynoretis, the first town on the confines of 
Illyricum : pursuing it from that point, the following 
are the stations up to Amphipolb, where It entered 
Thrace, properly so called: — 

Herecleia. 

Cellae • - 'Oetrovo. 

Ederea - . Vodkmd. 

Pella - . AldkNtL 

Mutatio Gephyra - Bridge qf the Vardkdri 

Thesealonica - - Baked U 

Melissuigis - . Metieemrgte. 

Apollonia - . PolHna. 

AmphipoHs . . NeokMHo. 

From the Via Egnatia several reads brsmbed & *• 
the N. and a, the latter leading to the & prodnoes 
of Macedonia and to Theroah'; the fo rmer Hite 
Paennia, Dardaria, Moesia, «md M for as the 
Danube. 
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The Peutinger Table famishes tiie following roote 
from Pella to Lariaea in Theemlji— 

Pella. 


Beroea 

Aeeoidas 

Aruloe 

Bade 

Aoamo 

Hatera 

Binm (Dium) - 
Sabatium 
Stanaa (Tempo) 


Verria. 


»* 


Jfalathria. 
* « 


Lffhhtomo* 

Olympum - # „ 

Two roads led to StoMpr Panama, the one from 
Heracleia Lyncestis, the ofher fromrTheaaalonica. 
According to the Table, the stations of the former 


are — 

Heracleia. 

Ceramic. 

Enristo (Andaristus). 
Stobi. 

Of the latter— 
Thessaknica. 


aeries of ooins, from Philip II. to the extinction of 
the monarchy, exhibit the finest period af Greek 
monetary art (Comp. H. N. Humphrey's Ancient 
Coin* and Medals , London, 1850, pp. 58—65.) 
Daring the tetr&rchy there are nnmeroue existing 
coins, evidently struck at Amphipalis, bearing the 
head of the local deity Artemis Tanropotos, with nil 
44 obverse” representing the oommon Macedonian 
41 type," the club of Hercules within a garland of 
oak, and the legend MoaceMna* 'vp+ryt. (Comp. 
Eckhel, vol ii. p. 61, full.) [E. B. J.] 
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Gallionm - - QaUibd. 

Tauriana - • Lofrdn, 

Idomenia - - „ 

Stonas (Stena) - DenUrkapL 
Antigonia - - „ 

Stobi - - M 

Fnan Stobi again two roads struck off to the NW. 
and NE. to Scopi (Skd/ria), at the 41 ddbouchl” from 
the Illyrian mountains into the plains of Paeonia 
and the Upper Axtua, and to Serdica: — 

Stobi. 

Tranupara. 

Astibon - - Jstib. 

Pantaiia - - Ghiustendil. 

Aelea - - „ 

Serdica - - Sofia. 

(Cousinlry, Voyage dans la Macedoine, S vols. Paris, 
1831 ; Leake, Travels in North Greece, 4 vols. Lon- 
don, 1835; Ami Bond, La Turqvie d Europe, 4 vole. 
Paris, 1840; Griesbach, Reise durck RumeUen wed 
Nach Brtua, 2 vols. GBUmgen, 1841; Jos. Miiiler, 
Albanim RumeUen, wed die Osterreichisch-Mon- 
tencgrische Grouse , Prag. 1844; Kiepert, General- 
Karte der Europaischen Turlcei, 4 parts, Berlin, 
1853 ; Niebuhr, Led. on Anc. Ethnog. and Geog. 
vol. i. pp. 275, 297; Hahn Alhanestsche Studies t, 
Jena 1854.) 

Though the Macedonians were regarded by the 
Greeks as a semi-barbarous people, the execution of 
their coins would not lead to that inference, as they 
are fine sod striking pieces, boldly executed in high, 
sharp, relief. The coin of Alexander L of Macedoo, 
i*. o. 500, is the first known monarebio coin in the 
worid that can be identified with a written name, 
end to whioh, consequently, a positive date can be 
wrifned. It has for 44 type " a Macedonian warrior 
leading a horse; he beam two lances, and wears the 
Macedonian hat. The coins of the princes who fol- 
lowed him exhibit the steps towards perfection very 
graphically. J 

with Philip 1L a new era in the Macedonian 
couag . oommeiKsa. At thie period the coin bid 
become perfect oo both .idee, that is, had ■ “ rerme" 
2T 1 ® «*“*» to ““ ““bvetee." Coring bio 
Mt PugMHu were worked. 

^ ^ COi ™e*> * Piooee of which 
wwit bjr hi* none, and were pot forth in each ebon- 
6*noe as to circulate throughout all Greece. The 


M ACELLA orMAGELL A(MdnraXXa; MaceUaro ), 
a town in the N W. of Sicily, which is noticed by 
Polybius (i. 24) as being taken by the Raman con- 
suls, G. Dnillius and Cn. Cornelius, as they returned 
after raising the siege of Segesta, in b.o. 260. It 
is interesting to find the same circumstance noticed, 
and the name of this otherwise obscure town men- 
tioned, in the celebrated inscription on the rostral 
column which records the exploits of C. DuilHus. 
(Orell. laser. 549.) It would seem from Diodorus, 
that at an earlier period of the same war, the 
Romans had besieged Macella without success, 
which may account for the importance thus attached 
to it (Diod. xxiii. 4. p. 502.) The passage of 
Polybius in reality affords no proof of the position of 
Macella, though it has been generally received as an 
evidence that it was situated in the neighbourhood 
of Segesta and Panormus. Bat as we find a town 
still called MaceUaro , in a strong position on a hill 
about 15 miles E. of Siesta, it is probable that 
this may occupy the site of Macella. The only 
other mention of it in histoiy occurs in the Second 
Punic War (B.a 211), among the towns which re- 
volted to the Carthaginians after the departure of 
Marcellos from Sicily. (Liv. xxvi. 21.) As its 
name is here associated with those of Hybla and 
Murgantia, towns situated in quite another part of 
the island, Cluverins supposes that this must be a 
distinct town from the Macella of Polybius ; but 
there is clearly no sufficient reason lor this as- 
sumption. The name ia written in the old editions 
of Livy, Magella; and we find the Magellmi enume- 
rated by Pliny among the stipendiary towns of the 
interior of Sicily (Piin. iii. S. s. 14), while Ptolemy, 
like Poly bins, writes the name MdircAAo. (Ptol. iii. 
4. § 14.) The orthography is therefore dubious, as 
the authority of ao ancient an inscription as that of 
Duillins is of no avail in this case. The coins which 
have been ascribed to Macella are of very dubious 
authenticity. fE. H. B.] 

MACEPHRAQTA (Ammian. xxiv. 2), a small 
town of Babylonia mentioned by Amndanus Maroei- 
linns. It was situated apparently on the Euphrates, 
to the W. of Sittace, not far from the place where 
the Royal Canal, or Nakr-maOu, joined the Eu- 
phrates. [V.] 

MACESTUS er MECBSTUS (Mditwrroj or ML 
«*<rm), a tributary of the river Rhyndaeus: it took 



that in 
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fee origin hi a Inks near Anoyra, and, after flawing fir 
mm distance in a we ster n direction, It turned 
northward. and joined the Rhyudaeu* a littis to the 
north of IfiletopoUa. (Stub, xii n, 676; PUa. 
v. 4a) It seems to be the eame mar at the one 
by Pefybins Mhgjstus (v. 77), though the 
4 on Ap ollonius Rhodian (L 1168) remark*, 
hi* time the Rbyndaous iteelf bore that 
The tower part of the river now bean the 
name Aim or ftwylirff, while the upper part to 
called fffewirf S o . (Hamilton's Be seordtos, voL ii. 
pp. 105, 111.) [L.S.] 

MA'CETA (MAcrr'o, Kearoh. Peripl p. 22 : 
C. MumUam), a promontory of Arabia, at the en- 
trance of the Persian golf; opposite the promontory 
Hannoson in Carmania. (Strab. zv. p. 786, xvi. p. 
765.) It was on the coast of the Macae, and to, 
therefore, called by Strabo (xvi p. 765) a promon- 
tory of the Macae, without giving it any special 
name. It formed the NW. extremity of the moun- 
tains of the Aaabi, and is, therefore, called by Pto- 
lemy (vL 7. § 18), it 'Acraffay for poy. 

MA'CETAJE, MACETIA. [Mackdonia.] 
MACHAERUS (M axoipofe : Eth. M axcuplrqs, 
Joseph^ • strong fortress of Peraea, first mentioned 
Vy Josephus in connection with Alexander tlie son of 
Hyrasnoe L, by whom it was originally built. (Ant. 
xiii. 16. $ 8; Bell Jud. vii. 6. § 2.) It was de- 
livered by hfo widow to her son Artotobolus, who 
lint fortified it against Gabinius (AnL xiv. 5. § 2.) 
to whom he afterwards surrendered it, and by whom 
it was dismantled ($ 4; Strab. xvi. p. 762). On 
hie escape from»Batne Aitotobulus again attempted 
to fortify it; but it was taken after two days’ siege 
(vL IX It to however celebrated in the history of 
Herod the Tetnaroh, and St. John the Baptist. It 
was situated in the mountains of Arabia (vpbs toIs 
*ApaMtois Sporty) (5. § 2X and on the confines of 
Herod’s jurisdiction and that of Aretas king of 
Arabia, Iris father-in-law, bat at tlito time the his- 
torian expressly states that it belonged to the latter 
(xviri. 6. § 1.), being the southern extremity of 
Peraea, as Pella was the northern. (B. J. iiL 3. § 3, 
iv. 7. $ fo) When Herod’s first wife, the daughter of 
Aretas, first suspected her husband’s guilty passion 
for Herodiaa, hto brother Philip’s wife, she dis- 
sembled her indignation, and requested to be sent 
to Machaenis, whence she immediately proceeded to 
Petra, her father’s capital. The fact of Machaerus 
being then subject to the jurisdiction of Aretas pre- 
sents an insuperable difficulty to the reception of 
Josephus’* statement that it was the place of St 
John tbs Baptist’s martyrdom: for suffering, as he 
did in CHS view, as a martyr for the conjugal rights 
of the daughter «f Aretas, it to impossible to bettor* 
that Hared could torn had power to tar hto cm* 
cotton f* tin* fortre ss. <*viiL6.fl§ 1,8.) 
cot tat* the Boomuh after the feUofJe 
and Asms** nt its iM sod tatton by tbs 
“ fiM* famishes us with the 
nt rf l|dd remarkable fortress, 
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valley had a depth of 100 cubit*. It had been se- 
leeted by Herod, on acoount of its proximity to the 
Arabs and the natural advantages of its position, 
and he had enclosed a huge spaoe within its walls, 
which was strengthened with towers. This domed 
the city: but the summit of the hill was ths acro- 
polis, surroundedjjrith a wall of its own : flanked 
with comer towert of 160 cubits in height In the 
middle of this was a stately palaoa, kid out inlaige and 
beautiful chambers, and furnished with numerous 
reservoirs for preserving the rain water. A shrub of 
rue, of portentous rise, grew in the palace yard, equal 
in beight and bulk tolny fig-tree. A large store 
of missiles and military engines was kepi there so 
ss to enable its garrison to endure a protracted 
siege. Bassos proposed to assail it on the east side, 
and commenced miring banks in the valley, and ths 
garrison, having left the city and its inhabitants to 
their fate, betook themselves to the acropolis, from 
which they made a succession of spirited sallies 
against the besiegers. In one of these a youth 
named Eleazar, of influential connections, fell into 
the hands of the Romans, and the garrison capitu- 
lated on condition that bis life was spared, and he 
and they allowed to evacuate the place in safety. 
A few of the inhabitants of the lower city, thus 
abandoned, succeeded in effecting their escape: but 
1700 males were massacred, and the women and 
children sold into captivity. (A J. vii. 6.) Its 
site has not been recovered in modern times; but it 
to certainly wrongly placed by Pliny at the South 
of the Dead Sea (vii. 16; Reland, s. v. p. 880). 
The account given by Josephus of the copious hot 
springs of bitter and sweet water, of the sulphur 
and alum mines in the valley of Baaras, which he 
places on the north of the city of Machaerus, seems 
rather to point to one of the ruined bites, noticed by 
Irby and Mangles, to the northern part of the Dead 
Sea, in the vicinity cf CaUirrhoe, where these phae- 
nomena are still found; but not the peculiarly 
noxious tree, of the same name as the valtoy, which 
was deadly to the gatherer, but was a specific against 
daemotiiacal possession. [Caluruhojc.] (Irby 
and Mangle*, Travels, pp. 464, 465.) [G. W.l 
MACHAETE'GI (M«x«m*ri; some MSS. read 
VLaxaytyol, PtoL iv. 14. § 11),* people of u Scythia 
intra Imaum,” near the Iastajb. [E. B. J.] 
MACUELO'NES (Max«Awrcs, Arrian, Peripl. 
p. 11; Anon. p. 15), a subdivision of the Colchian 
tribes situated to the S. of the Phasto. Anchialus, 
piince of this people, as well as of the Henioehi, 
submitted to Trajan. (Dion Cass, lxviii. 18; Ritter, 
Brdkmde. vol. x. p, 116.) 4 [E.B.J.J 

MA'CHLYES (Mi*\<«t, Herod, iv. 178; PtoL 
j»-M *«• HM Uy-t), »Libj*n mkii tin 
fe of Africa Propria on the river Triton, 

and separated by the hke Tritonto from the Into- 
glMke whom they fed upon the lotaa^ (Comp. 

MACHuW rKAOMCUlRA.] 

MACHC'Stt [iUnHBHB*.] 

MA'CHTMl (M nemm), » tmy, of Akim 
Pnpria, whan Piotanj pbaw & cf th* Ut f- 
m Ur m th. Umw fyrtk aak »• 
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was heavy and foggy, showery and hot, but pro- Arabian history or tradition, the central seat of, the 
duoisg excellent fruit Tbs cultivation of the vine kingdom of Jorham and the Jerhamta, descen da nts 
was peculiar. They were planted in the marshes, of the Joktanite patriarch Sherah, the Jerah ef the 
the flail neoe —r y for their sustenance being placed book of Genesis (x. 20), who in the earliest times 
in wicker baskets. They would sometimes drift were the sovereigns of Mekka, the guardbmtoMhe 
from their moorings, end were thrust back to their Kaaba, and the superintendents of the idolatrOUe 
pieces with poles. m [G. W.] sacrifices in the valley of Mina, from Whence they 

MACISTUS or MACISTUlf (MAcurroj, rb derived their classical synonym Mumbl It is 
Mdmerer s Etk. Haidartot), a town cl Triphylia, quite uncertain when they were superseded by the 
in Elia, said to have been also called Platauistus. Ishmaelits Arabs of the family of Kedar, whose 
(nXwravMTTow, Strab. viiL p. 345.) It was origi- descendants, according to immemorial Ambie tm- 
nalty inhabited by the Parareatae and Caucones, dition, settled in the Hedjaz; and one tribe of whom 
who were driven out by the minyee. (Strab. L e. ; was named Koreuh { coliegit undigue ), 44 quod eirra 
Herod, iv. 148.) It was stewards subdued by the Meccam, congregati dtgcrtnL” (Can us ap. Goliuni, 
Eleiaus, and became one ef their dependent town- ta voc n cited by Forster, Geog. of Arabia, vol. L 
ships whose history is given under Lbfbbum. In p. 248, n.) This tribe, however, from which Mo- 
ths time of Strabo, it was no longer inhabited (vm. hammed sprung, hod been for centuries the guardians 
p. 349). Macistus was situated upon a lofty hill of the Kaaba, and lords of Mekka, prior to his ap- 
in the north of Triphylia, and appears to have been pearanoe j for if the very plausible etymology and 
the chief town in the north of the district, as import of the classical name, as above given, be 
Leproum was in the south. That Macistus was in correct, and Btnuffarb was, as Mr. Forster has 
the north of Triphylia appears from several dreuin- elaborately proved, a synonym for the sons of Kedar, 
stances. Strabo describes its territory, the Macistia, it will follow that they had succeeded in fixing 
as bordering upon Piaatis. (Strab, 4S L 343.) their name to the capital some time before it ap- 
Agis, in hie invasion of the territory of EHs, in b. c. peared in Ptolemy's list, nor can any traces of a 
400, when be entered Triphylia through the Aulon more ancient name be discovered, nor any notices 
of Messenia, was fimt joined by the Leprealae, next of tlie ancient city, further than the bare mention 
by the Msriatii, and then by the Kpitaiii on the of its name by the Alexandrian geographer. 

Alpheiue. (Xen. Belt til 9. § 25.) Stephanos Mekka, sometimes also called Bekka, which 
places Macistus to the west h aid of the Lepreatia words are synonymous, and signify a place of great 
(Steph. B. e. e.); but this is obviously an error, as concourse, is certainly one of the most ancient cities 
Arcadia bordered upon the Lepreatis in that direc- m the world. It is by some thought to be the Me^a 
tion. Macistus would appear to have been in the of Scripture {Gen. x. 30), a name not unknown to 
neighbourhood of Samicum upon the coast, as it had the Arabians, and supposed to be taken from one of 
the superintendence of the celebrated temple of the ihhmael's sons” (Gen. xxv. 15). (Sale’s Koran , 
Samian Poseidon at this place. (Strsb. viiL p. 343.) Preliminary Discount, sect. L p. 4.) Its situation 
From these circumstances there can be little doubt is thus described by Burckh&rrit : — M The town is 
that Macistus was situated upon the heights of situated in a valley, narrow and sandy, the main 
Khaidffia. direction of which is from north to south ; but it 

It is worthy of notice that Pausanias and Polybius inclines towards the north-west near the southern 
mention only Samicum, and Xenophon only Macistus. extremity of the town. In breadth this valley 
ThiB fact, taken in connection with the Maristians varies from one hundred to seven hundred paces, 
having the superintendence of the temple of the the chief part of the city being placed where the 
Samian Poseidon, has led to the conjecture that upon valley is most broad. The town itself coven a 
the decay of Samos upon the coast, the Minyans space of about 1500 paces in length ; .. . . but the 
built Macistus upon the heights above; but that the whole extent of ground comprehended under the 
ancient name of the place waa afterwards revived in denomination of Mekka" (L e. including the suburbs) 
the form of Samicum. The Maristians had a temple “ amounts to 3500 paces. The mountains enclosing 
of Hercules situated upon the coast near the Acidun. this valley (which, before the town waa built, the 
(Strab. viii. p. 348.) Arabs had named Wady Mekka or Bekka) are from 

(Leake, More a, vol. fi. p. 206; Pelopommaca, 200 to 500 feet in height, completely barren and 
p. 217 ; Boblaye, JMerckee, $c., p, 135; Curtius, destitute of trees. . . ..Most of the town is situated 
Pelopomusoe, voL ii. p. 03.) in the valley itself; but there are also parts built 

MACHA (MArea), an inland town of Arabia on the skies of t be mountains, principally of the 
Felix, according to Ptolemy (vi. 7.), who placet it eastern chain, where the primitive habitations of 
in 1st 67°, long. 28° 45*, near the Aalaniti© gulf the Koreysh end the indent town appear to have 
of the Bed Sen, now the Golf gf Ababa. [G. W.1 been placed.* It is described as a handsome town; 

MACORABA (Mn e epd fa ), an inland city «if frith streets broader, end stone house* more lofty, 
Arebia Felix, planed by Ptolemy in let 73° 20*, than in other Eastern dries: but since the decline ef 
long. 220, universally admitted to be the indent the pilgrimage M numerous buildings in theoutsldrt* 
classical representative of the modern Mekka or have fallen completely into ruin, and the town itself 
Mecca. whichMr. Fonder holds to be an idiomatic exhibits in every street booses rapidly decaying" 
identical with the Jhmk Ito poimlatian has deoHned to proportion. The results 
** U™* or 44 the dty of of Burekhaidft toquirire gave "between 15,000 
the Herb. {Gong, gf Arabia, veL L pp. 265, 266.) end 30,000 stationary inhabitsnto for the population 
A veey j Wgh antiquity is ddmad tor this dty in ef the dty and suburbs, beride* from 3000 to 
tenative toaditioBs, but the abeeooe of alUethentie 4000 Abytahuane and black davre* its habitations 
ndime of it In the indent geogranheze nmit be are canah le of three there this number." 

poured to disprove its data 

cfitt at agy ▼wy remote period* The frhhto te lad three oentnrire? tor 41 in the timed 

tonrtey of MMa was, aqeerdlag to univema) SttitanSeiymL (to a. h. 923, Le. a.* 1517) a 
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census was taken, and the number found to be 
12,000 men, women, and children." In earlier time* 
the population was much more considerable ; for 
“when Abou Dhaker sacked Mekka in a.h. 314 
(a.d. 926) 30/000 of the inhabitants were killed by 
Msforockms soldiers.” AH Bey’sestimatein A.D. 1807 
hr much lower than Bnrekhaidt's in a. d. 1814. 
Yet the former say* “ that the population of Mekka 
diminishes sensibly. This city, which is known to 
hare contained more than 100,000 souls, does not at 
present shelter more than from 16,000 to 18,000;” 
and conjectures that “it will be reduced, in the 
course of a century, to the tenth part of the size it 
now is.” The celebrated Kaaba demands a cursory 
notice. It is situated in the midst of a giant court, 
which forms a parallelogram of about 536 feet by 
356, surrounded by a double piazza. This sanc- 
tuary, called, like that of Jerusalem, El-Haram, is 
situated near the middle of the city, which is built 
in a narrow valley, having a considerable slope from 
north to south. In order to form a level area for 
the great court of the temple, the ground has evi- 
dently been hollowed out, subsequently to the 
erection of the Kaaba, which is the only ancient 
edifice In the temple. The building itself (called 
by the natives Beit-UUcJi, the House of God), pro- 
bably the most ancient Bacred building now existing, 
is a quadrilateral tower, the sides and angles of 
which are unequal. Its dimensions ore 38 feet by 
39, and its height 34 feet 4 inches; built of square- 
hewn bnt unpolished blocks of quartz, schorl, and 
mica, brought from the neighbouring mountains. 
The black stone, the most sacred object of vene- 
ration, is built into the angle formed by the NE. 
and SE. sides, 42 inches above the pavement. It 
» believed by the Moslems to have been presented 
to Abraham by the angel Gabriel, and is called “ the 
heavenly stone.” Ali Bey says that “it is a fiag- 
meat of volcanic basalt, sprinkled throughout its 
circumference with small, pointed, coloured crystals, 
and varied with red fehlspath upon a dark black 
ground like coal” The famous well of Zemzem, in 
the gnat mask, is 56 feet deep to the surface of the 
water, fed by a copious spring ; but its water, says 
Bnrckbardt, M however holy, is heavy to the taste, 
and impedes digestion.” Ah Bey, on the contrary, 
nay* that it is wholesome, though warmer than the 
air even in that hot climate. The town is further 
supplied with rain-water preserved in cisterns: but 
the best water in Mekka is brought by a conduit 
from the vicinity of Aratat, six or seven boon 
distent.” (Ali Bey, Travels, voL ii. pp. 74—114 ; 
Barckhard Travels m Arabia, pp. 94, foe.) [G.W.] 
MACRA (5 M m Stimb.; Ptolemy has the 
eorrapt form MwcpdAAa: Magrd ), a considerable 
river of Northern Italy, rising in the Apennines and 
flowing into the Tyrrhenian Sea near Luna. It was 
under the Unman d om inion the established limit be* 
tw^Uguriaandfotew^Hin. Mb foe. 7; Ffor. 
SUf 4; StraJx rliWkt TO. Seq.p, 14); but 
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Magra, about a mile from the sea, while the cele- 
brated Pert of Lima (the Gulf of Spestd) is some 
miles distant to the W., and separated from it by 
an intervening range of hills [Luka]. About 10 
miles from its month the Magra receives from its 
W. bank the waters of the Pom, also a formidable 
torrent, which i#in all probability the Boactrs of 
Ptolemy (iiL 1. $ 3). [E. H. Bj 

MACRfo COME, a place mentioned by Livy 
(xxzii. 13) along with Sperchiaa, Its positibu Is un- 
certain, but it was perhaps a town of the Aenianes. 

MAORIS, an irisnfotfT thqjeoast of Attica, alas 
called Helena. [HjclSbia.] 

MACRO'BII (Herod, iii. 17—25 ; Plin. vi. 30. 
e. 85, vii. 1. s. 2 ; Bolin. 30. § 9 ; Mela, iii. 9. § 1). 
or the long-lived, might have been briefly enume- 
rated among the numerous and obeonra tribes which 
dwelt above PhOse and the second catenet of the 
Nile, ware it not for the conspicuous oosition as- 
signed to them by Herodotus. He describes the 
Macrobii as a strong and opulent nation, remarkable 
for its stature, beauty and longevity, and, in some 
respects, as highly civilised. According to this his- 
torian, a rumour of the abundance of gold m the 
Mocrobian territory stimulated the avarice of the 
Persian king, Cambyses, who led a great arthy 
against them : bnt in his haste he omitted to pro- 
vide bis host with food and water, and the city was 
distant many days’ journey, and between the Macro- 
biau land and Egypt lay sandy wastes, and the Per- 
sians perished through drought and hunger, Cam- 
byses alone and a small residue of his army retpntiog 
to Egypt. In the description of Herodotus, the most 
important point is the geographical position assigned 
to them. It is in the farthest south (fori if mig 
froX deep, c. 17, to f*x*Ta rijt yes, e. 25) Uie 
limits of the habitable world, according to the know- 
ledge of Herodotus. The Macrobian land was ac- 
cordingly beyond the Arabian Gulf, on the shore* of 
the Indian ocean, and in that undefined and illimit- 
able region called Baiboria by the ancient casino- 
graph era. 

Travellers and writers on geography have advanced 
several theories respecting their position in Africa. 
Brace ( Travels , voL iv. p. 43) supposes the Ma- 
crobii to have been a tribe of Sbangalla or lowland 
blacks. Rennell ( Geogr . System of Herod, ii. p.29, 
2nd edit) identifies them with the Abyseiinans; 
Heeren (. African Nations, voL ii. pp. 321 — 333) 
believes them to have been a branch of the Sem&lah 
who occupied the maritime district around Cope 
Guardafui: while Niebuhr {Dissertation am theGeog. 
of Herod, p. 20) objects to all these surmises, as 
taking for granted too much knowkdge in Herodotus 
himself. In the story, as it stands, there is one in- 
surmountable objection to the position hi the far 
South assigned to them by the historian, and too 
readily accepted by Ids modern commentators. Mo 
army, much lees an oriental army with its many 
incumbrances, could have marched from tof* fc* 
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bfc wherein the only productive eefl for some hem* 
dreds of mUe> eoutii of PhUee consists of narrow 
eHpeof ground adjacent terond irrigated by the Nile. 
From the southern frontier of Egypt to the nearest 


frontier of Abyeekda the only practical road for an 
arm? Uee along the river bank, and the distance to 
be traversed is at least 900 miles. . 

We must therefore abandon the beljgf that the 
Maorobiana dwelt in the farthest south* But there 
are other auspicious features in the narrative. Similar 
length of days is asepbed Jiy Herodotus to the Tar- 
(i. 163; ooflfcb ap. Strab. iil. 2), 

nor should it be overlooked that the Hyperboreans in 
the extreme north are also denominated MacrobiL 
We may also bear in mind the mythical aspect of 
Homer's Aethiopians {Iliad, L 423) in which pas* 
sage the epithet “faultless” (kywfvovs) implies not 
moral bnt physical superiority (comp. Herod, iii. 20: 
fiiyurrot *ol tiWurroi MpAwmp rdrrw). “ Men,” 
as Dr. Kenrick justly remarks, “ groaning under the 
burden of the social state, have in every age been 
prune to indulge in snch pictures of ease and abun- 
dance as Herodotus, in the passages cited, and Pin- 
dar (Pytk. x. 57) draw of countries ^wd the 
limits of geographical knowledge and of times beyond 
the origin of history.” 

If, then, we do not yield up the Mscrobii to myth 
or fable altogether, we must seek for them in some 
district nearer Aegypt Whatever tribe or region 
Cambyses intended to subdue, gold was abundant, 
and brass, or rather copper, scarce among them. 
Now the modern inhabitants of Kordofan{\b° 20' — 
10° N. lot, 28° — 32° E. long.) are commonly called 
Nobah, and Nob is an old Aegyptian word for gold. 
Again, the Macrobii were singularly tall, well pro- 
portioned and healthy; and Kordofan has, from time 
immemorial, supplied the valley of the Nile with 
able-bodied and comely slaves of both sexes (Hume, 
ap. Walpole, Turkey, p. 392). Moreover, the ca- 
ravans bear with them, as marketable wares, wrought 
and unwrought copper to this district In 1821 
Mohammed Ali achieved what Cambyses failed in 
attempting. With less than 7000 men, half of 
whom indeed perished through fatigue and the cli- 
mate, he subdued all the countries contiguous to the 
Nile as far as Sermaar and Kordofan inclusive : and 
the objects which stimulated his expedition were 
gold and status. We shall therefore perhaps not 
greatly err in assigning to the Macrobii of Hero- 
dotus a local habitation much nearer than Alyeeinia 
to the southern frontier of Aegypt, nor in suggesting 
that their name, in the language of the Greeks, is a 
corruption of the Semitic word Magrdbi, i. e. the 
dwellers in the west A position west of the Nile 
would account also for the knowledge poasesHed by 
the Ichthyophagi of Elephantis (Bojah or Buharye 
Arabs) of the languages of the MacrobiL 

The modem Bisharyea occupy the oountry east of 
the Nile from Aegypt to Abyumia; and their trade 
and journeys extend from the Bed Sea to Kerdqfim . 
If then we regard the Macrobii (the Mayrabi) and 
the Ichthyophagi (the Bisbarye) as respectively seated 
on the east end west banks of the Nik? the letter 
born the moat andlabls grid* 

Jfc should be remembered, however, that Herodotus 
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foreigner the actual situation of a kind in which gold 
was so abundant. By placing it in the for sonth, 
and exaggerating the hardships endured by tbs 
army of Cambyses, they might justly hope to deter 
strangers from prying into the recesses of a region 
from which themselves were deriving % profitably 
monopoly. 

Upon the wonders of the Macrobian land it would 
be hardly worth while to dwell, were they not in 
singular accordance with some known features in the 
physical or commercial character of that region. In 
the southern portion of Kordqfan the hills rise to a 
considerable bright, and iron ore in some districts is 
plentiful. The fountain of health may thus have 
been one of several mineral springs. The ascription 
of extreme longevity to a people who dwelt in a hot 
and by no means healthy climate may be explained 


by the supposition that, whereas many of the pastoral 
tribes in these regions put to death their old people, 
when no longer capable of moving from place* to 
place, the Macrobians abstained from so cruel a 
practice. The prooerity of the king seems to imply 
that the chieftains of the Macrobii belonged to 4 dif- 
ferent race from their subjects (compare Scylax, ap. 
ArietoL vil p. 1332). “ The Table of the bun” is 
the market-place in which trade, or rather barter, 
was carried on with strangers, according to a prmc- 1 
ties mentioned by Cosmos, the Indian mariner, who 
describes the annual fobs of southern Aethiopia in 
terms not unlike those employed by Herodotus in his 
account of the Mocrobiaub (pp. 1 38, 1 39). [W. B. D.] 
MACROCE'PHALl (MaucpuiclipaAoi), that is, 
people with long heads.” (Strab. i. p. 43.) The 
Siginni, a barbarous tribe about Mount Caucasus, 
artificially contrived to lengthen their heads as much 
as possible. (Strab. xL p. 520; comp. Hippocr. 
de Aer. 35.) It appears that owing to this custom 
they were called Macrocephali ; at least Pliny 
vi. 4), Pomp. Mela (L 19), and Scylax (p. 33), 
speak of a nation of this name in the north-east of 
Pontus. The anonymous author of the Pei-ipl. 
Pont. Eux. (p. 14) regards them as the same people 
the Macrones, but Pliny (l c.) clearly distin- 
guishes the two. [L. S.] 

MACRO'NES (MdtfpwKcs), a powerful tribe in 
the east of Pontus, about the Moschici moun- 
tains. They are described as wearing garments 
made of hair, and as using in war wooden 
helmets, small shields of wicker-work, aud short 
lances with long points. (Herod. iL 104, vii. 78; 
Xcnoph. A nab. iv. 8. § 3, v. 5. § 18, vii. 8. 
§ 25; comp. Herat. Fragm, 191 ; Scylax, p. 33; 
Dionys. Perieg. 766; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 22 PI in. 
vi. 4 ; Joseph, c. Apum. i. § 22, who asserts 
that they observed the custom of circumcision) 
Strabo (xii. p. 548) remarks, in passing, that the 
people formerly called Macrones bore in his day the 
name of Sunni, though Pliny (L c.) speaks of the 
Sanni and Macrones as two distinct peoples. They 
appear to have always been a rude and wild tribe, 
until civilisation and Christianity ware introduced 
among them in tfal reign of Justinian. (Procop* 
ML Pen. L 15, ML Beth, iv* 2, de Aed. nl 
6.) • [L. &] 

MACRON TEICHOS (Maiyb* wfcev), also 
called “the wall of Anastasias," waa a fortification 
constructed in a. a 507, by the emperor Anisia- 
rius L of Constantinople, as » means of defence against 
the Bulgarians: it consisted of a strong wall run* 
aing acroeetfce isthmus of Constantine^ from the 
oeaet of the Propfotis to that of the Jtuxme. 
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Bam parte at tUi wall, which at a later period 
moved oseftriagtetto Turks, an still aii4 

(Bmp dbtet It. 9; tmpJHet. cfBbge* VoL 

&AOROPOO</NES (Maepon A ymr et ^et Ibe 
• Loogbeerde," ana of the tribee of the W. Caucasus 
(Strab. xL p. 498), whose poeldaa moot be fixed 
somewhere near TMeik (Cheeney, EwpkraL 
voLi p.276.) [E.B.J.] 

MACTO'RIUM (M or rri pier ), a town of Sicily, in 
tike neighbourhood of Gala, mentioned by Herodotus 
(til 159), who teBa ns that it was occupied by a 
body of unban dtisess, who were driven oat firom 
their oonntry, and were restored to it by TeHnee, 
the ancestor of Gekn. The name is also fraud in 
Stephanos of Bytantinm (a e.), who cites it from 
Phuistus, but no mention of it ocean in later times. 
The only doe to its position is that afforded by 
Herodotoe, who calls it “a city ahaee Gels,” by 
whifch he most mean farther inland. Cluverius 
co nj ect u re s that it may have occupied the site of 
Butera, a town on a hill about 8 miles inland from 
Terranov a, the site of Gels. (Clover. StciL p. 
968.) [E> H. B,] 

MACU1L a town in the north m Aethiopia. 
(Pfia.vii9.a85.) 

Mit CUBE BL [Mattretahia ] 

MACrHIA (Moucvrta, Strab. x. p. 451 ; Maxim, 
Pint Grant Grace. 15; Maxfaia, Stepb. B. s. v.: 
Mth. M wtvrtis), a town of Aetolia on the coast, at 
the foot of the eastern slope of Mount Taphiassns. 
According to Strabo it was built after the return of 
the Heraclidae into Peloponnesus. It is called a 
town of the Ozolian Locrians by the poet Archytas 
of Amphissa, who describes it m an hexameter line: 

44 the grape-clad, perfume-breathing, lovely Macyna.” 
It is also mentioned in an epigram of Alcaeus, the 
Measenian, who was a contemporary of Philip V. f 
kin g of Macedonia. Pliny mentions a mountain Ma- 
cynitun, which most have been part of Meant Ta- 
phamne, nearMacynia, unless it is indeed a mistake 
for the town. (Strab. x. pp. 451, 460 ; Plot. / c. ; 
Anth. Grace, ix. 518; Plin. iv. 3, Leake, Northern 
Greece , vd .jp . 1 1 1.) 

MACY'NIUM. [Mactsu ; Aetoua, p. 63, b.] 
MADAT. [Media.] 

MADAURA (Augustin. Bp. 49, Conf ii. 3) or 
Madubus (MdSovpor, Ptol. iv. 3 § 30), a town in 
the north of Mnmidis, near Tagsste, which must 
not be confounded with Medanra, the birthplace of 
Appuleius. [Medaora.] 

MADJBBA (MarfaAk, LXX.; M «Mig, Joseph.), 


• dly originally of Moeb, end aft erw ards ob- 
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“to ordcstfto see Medaba, 1 left the greet Ml «l 
Jtetey-Httd proceede d in a more eaetarn Mu. 
... At the end of eight hoar* we resebad J Mde 
built upon o round bUL Tbbk theendmi MednU, 
bat there is no river near it It lent least half an 
hoar in circumference; I observed many remains of 
the walls of private houses, constructed with blocks 
of lilex; but not a single edifice is standing. There 
h a large Birket” (*» the immense tank” mentioned 
by Irby and Mangles, p. 471, as 44 the only dgeot of 
interest 1 *). 44 On the west side of the town are the 
foundations of a temple, built with largo stones, and 
apparently of great antiquity. ... A part of its 
eastern wall remains. At the entranoa of one of tho 
courts stand two columns of the Berio order: ... in 
the centre of one of the courts Is a huge welL" 
(Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, pp. 365, 866.) It is 
mentioned as wrfAif MifBddwv in the Couiral of 
Chalocdon, and was an episcopal see of the Third 
Palaestine, or of Arabia. (Roland, Pal aei tm a, 
a v. pp. 893, 816—219; Le Quien, Orient Chris- 
tens, coL 769—772.) [G W.] 

MADE'NA, a district in Armenia Minor, between 
the Cyras and Araxes. (Seat But in LmsSL 15 $ 
Eutrop. viii 4.) 

MADETHU'BADUS M. (rb MafeOrfMerft 
Mo \*Bo6€a\ov dpot), is the name applied by Pto- 
lemy (iv. 2. $ 15) to that part of the prolongation 
of the Atlas chain S. of Mauretania Caesarkmsia 
which contained the sources of the Chinalaph end 


[P.S.] 


the 


its tributaries. [Comp. Atlas.] 

MADIA (MaSk, Ptol. v 10. § 6), a ] 
interior of Colchis, probably the Matinm of Pliny 
(vi. 4). 

MADIS. [Madttot.] 

MADMANNA (M a X opk, LXX.; MipstofM, 
Euseb.), a dtj of the tribe of Judah mentioned only 
in Joshua (xv. 81). It was ritnated in the south 
of the tribe, apparently near Ziklag. Ensehras, who 
confounds it with the Madmenah of Isaiah (x. 91 ), 
mentions the ruins of a town near Gaza, named 
Menois (Mifroels), which he identifies with Mid- 
manna. (Onomast s.v) [G. W.] 

MADMENAH (MoMnri LXX.), a town or vil- 
lage on the confines of the tribes of Jodah and Bso* 
jamin, mentioned only in Isaiah (x. 91). It Was ob- 
viously on or near the line of march of an invading 
army approaching Jenuakm from the north, by way 
of M ie hm ai h , and appenmtly between Anathothend 
Jerusalem It is oonfonnded with Madmenna by 
Kusebins. (Onomast , s. «. Miyrefiyrd.) [G.W.] 
MADOCE (MoSAnt wdXis),*a dty on the 
of Ambla, in the oounlvy of the Horn 


apparantiy In thaaxtrome west of their dietriot, end 
consequent not for to the west of Ate 
7,19.) ft is not otherwise known. [G.W.l 
MABUATKlfl, a profde cfThmo% mated 
by Ltvy (xxsvifi. 40) along with te Astute, 
and C oiew, bnt otherwim unknown. 
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MARAUDER. 

«dU Mi at Mi ft* to. 3. f 46), an iiland 
off to wttt of AMoa frepria, 7 stadia S. of the 
Ularwl footfi 

MAEANDER (mMpott Memdm* or Bop* 
Jfefnder), a celebrated river in Asia Minor, baa its 
sources not for from Geleanie in Phrygia (Xenapb. 
A nab. L 2, $ 7), where it gushed forth in a park of 
Cyras. According to acme (Strab. nil p. 678; 
Maxim. Tjrr. wiiL 88) ita eonrcea wen the tame as 
those of the river Mareyas; but this is irreconcilable 
with Xenophon, according to whom the sources of 
the two riveit were only near eyeh other, the Mar- 
eyas rising in a royal palace* Others, again, as 
Pliny (▼. SIX Solinua (40. § 7) u and Martianns 
Capelin (6. p. 881), state that the Maes ader 
flowed out of a lake on Mount Ankcrene. Col. 
Leake (Asia Miner, p. 158, Ac.) reconciles all 
these apparently different statements by the remark 
that both the Maeander and the Mareyas have their 
origin in the lake on Mount Anlocrene, above Ce- 
iaenae, but that they issue at different parts qf the 
monntain below thd lake. The Maeender was so 
celebrated in antiquity for its numerqqa windings, 
that its name became, and still is, proven^ (Horn. 
II ii. 889; Hesiod, Tkeog. 839; Herod. vft 96, 
80 Strab. xli. pi 577; Pans. viiL 41. § 3; Ov. 
Met L viii. 168, Ac.; Liv. zxxvE 13; Sense. Here . 
Fur . 683, Sec., Phoen. 605.) Ita whole course has 
a south-western direction on the south of the range 
of Mount Messogis. In the south of Tripoli ^ ft 
receives the waters of the Lycos, whereby U becfcngte 
a river of some importance. Near Carure it passes 
from Phrygia -into Caria, where it flows in ita tor- 
tuous course through the Maeandnan plain (comp. 
Strab. xiv. p. 648, xv. p. 691), and finally dis- 
charges itself in the Icarian sea, between Priene and 
Myna, opposite to Miletus, from which its mouth is 
only 10 stadia distant (Plin. L c.; Pans. ii. 5. § 2.) 
The tributaries of the Maeander are the Oroyas, 
Mabsyas, Cludrot, Lethabub, and Gaksom, in 
the north; and the Obbucab, Lycus, Harpasus, 
and a second Mabsyas, in the south. The Marauder 
is everywhere a very deep river (Nic. Chonatp. 135 ; 
Liv. I c.), but not very broad, so that in many parts 
its depth equals ita breadth. As moreover It carried 
in ita waters a great quantity of mud, it waa navi- 
gable only for small craft. (Strab. xii. p. 579, xiv. p. 
636.) It frequently overflowed its banks; and, in 
consequence of the quantity of its deposits at ita 
mouth, the coast has been pushed about 20 or 30 
stodia further into the sea, so that several small 
islands off the ooast have become united with the 
rotintand. (P«uu tUI. 84. $ 5; Thuoyd. »ffi. 17.) 
Then m i * (toy .boat e eubtemoeoiu oovmeetioo 
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comp. Plin. v. 29), from whom to may 
that the place was sometjaea ralledMsrawdar. HUE.] 

>IAE ATAE (Maufroi), a general name given to 
Dion Gamins (lxxv. 5, Ixxvi 19) to the British 
tribes nearest to the Bomaa vaflttm. the Gatedaoii 
dwelling beyond them. (Camp. Jornandely i$ M 
Get o. 3.) 

MAED1 (Moribi^atoM, Thus, ft 98; Folyft x. 
41), a powerful people in the west of Thrace, 
dwelling near the sources of the Alins end Margos, 
and upon the southern slopes of Mt Soosmus. 
(Leake, Northern Greece , voL ill. p. 472.) Strabo 
says that the Maedi bordered eastward on the Thu- 
natae of DardanU (vii. p. 316), and that the Axhto 
flowed through their territory (viL p. 331). The 
latter waa eaUed Maedica (Mmftunj, PtoL ift 1 1/ 
~ 9; Liv. xxvi. 25, xL 22). They frequently made 

cunkaia into Macedonia ; but in b.c. 211, Philip 

V. invaded their territoiy, and took their chief town 
lamphorina, which is probably represented by Vrmfh 
or Ivorfna, in the upper valley of the Margus nr 
Morava. (Liv. xxvi. 25.) We also team from Livy 
(xL 22) that the same king traversed their territoiy 
in order to reach the summit of Mt Haemus; and 
that on Ida r e tur n into Macedonia he received the 
submission of Petra, a fortress of the MasHL Among 
the other places in Maedica, we read of phngsndae 
(Liv. xxvi 25) and Desudaba, probably Era moflerd 
Kumdmooo, on one of the confluents of the upper 
Axiua. (Liv. xHv. 26.) The Maedi are said tohave 
been of the same race as the Bithynians in Asia, and 
were hence called Maedobithyni (Staph. B. a. v. 
MeuSol ; Stfab. vfi. p. 295). (Comp. Strab. vii. 
p.316; Plin. iv. 11. s. 18.) 

MAENACA (Moiadioj), a Greek city on the S. 
coast of Htspania Baetica, the moot westerly colony 
of the Pbocaeans. (Strab. iii. p. 156; Scymn. 145, et 
seq.) In Strabo's time it had been destroyed; bat the 
ruins were still visible. He refutes the error of those 
who confounded it with Malaga, which was not a 
Greek, but a Phoenician city, and lay further to the 

W. ; but this error is repeated by Avienua (Or. 

Merit 426, et seq.). The place seems to be the 
M Am of Stephanos. [P. &.] 

MAE'NALUS. 1. (MoiraXos, Strab. vin. p. 888 ; 
Schol. ad ApolL RhtxL L 769; MafroXov, Theocr. i. 
123; t b Mo urdKtov 6 per, Paus. viii. 36. § 7, Mae- 
nalu», Virg. Eel viii. 22 ; MeL ii. 3 ; Plin. iv. 6. 
a. 10 ; Maenala, pi., Virg. Eel. x. 55 ; Ov. Met i. 
216), a lofty mountain of Arcadia, forming the 
western boundary of the territories of Mantineia and 
Tegea. It was especially sacred to the god Pan, 
who is hence called MamaUm Dene (Ov. Faet iv. 
650.) The inhabitants of the mountain fancied 
that they had frequently heard the god playing on 
his pipe. The two highest summit* of the warn- 
tain are called at present AitMn and Apcm-KkNpai 
the latter is 5115 fcet high. The mountain A at 
present oovered with pines and flu; tbs chief toss 
through it is near the modem town of ftjpoftm. 
_ The Homan posts frequently use the adjectives 
MaenaHneendkZ^ee^v^tcAt^ 
gim Ynrrtifff ureas, shepherds' songs, such aa 
mnoul to AMMli* (Vtog. JU ^W.ai)s U<maS$ 
ot*,U.An*di«(OT.fa«t iii. 84); 

L «. OhumbU (Of. rad. L 6M)s Mw y ft Urm, 
and Ummaka Ardot, the oqMt MMt i M i «f ft* Bev, 
M* erhkh OdUrtTWt. hjam, 

Anedto. «•*■*! t*hn»l« wdmmjm*. (Or. 
JvStW. 11.6,/WtB.lM.) 
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pakefo), a towft# Arcadia, tad t he capital of the 
district Ma m aSa (MrnumhU, Thuc. v. 64; Pane, 
lil 11. { 7, vi. 7. $ 9, viii 9. § 4), whWbr formed 
part of the ter ri tory of Megalopolis upon the foun- 
dation of the latter city. A Hat of the towns in Mae- 
Oalia is giyen in Vol I. p. 192. The town Maenalue 
was In rains in the time of PSusanias, who mentions 
a temple of Athena, a stadium, and a hippodrome, as 
beloityUig to the place. (Bans. via. 3* § 4, 8ft. 
§ 8 ; Steph. B. s. 9 .) Its site is uncertain. Boss 
supposes that the remains of polygonal walls on the 
isolated hill, on the right bank of the river Heliason 
and opposite the village Daeih, represent Maenalns; 
and this appears more probable than the opinion of 
Leake, who identifies this rite with Dipeea, and 
thinks that Miens! us stood on Mt. Apamo-khrepa. 
(Bom, Reitea «m Pelopotmes, vol. i. p. 117; Leake, 
Afonso, vol ii p. 52, Pelopowteeiaca, p. 243.) 
[DtPASA.1 

MAENATUAE INSULAE, a duster of little 
iAnds in the gulf of Palma, off the coast of the 
Greater Balearic (Plin. iii. 5. s. 11.) [P. S.] 

4 MAE'NOBA (Mela, ii. 6. § 7; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3; 
Vtyoto, Ptol. il4.§ 7 ; Mkhova, /<»«. Ant p. 405 : 
Vela Malaga), a town of the Bastuli Poeni, on the S. 
coast of Btotioa, 12 M.P. E. of Malaca, on a river of 
the same name ( Velez), Strabo (iii.p. 1 43) also men- 
tiooa xhufagb* (Malrof a), with Astra, Nabrissa,Onoba, 
and Omondba, as towns remarkable for their situation 
on tidal estuaries ; whence Ukert argues that, since 
not only all the other places thus mentioned were 
outside of the Straits, but also Strabo’s description 
necessarily applies to an estuary exposed to the tides 
of the Atlantic, we must seek for his Maenoba else- 
where than on the tideless Mediterranean. Accord- 
ingly, he (daces it on the river Maenobft or Mcnuba 
(Guadiamar), the lowest of the great tributaries of 
the Baetia,on its right side, mentioned both by Pliny 
(iii. 1. a. 3), and in an inscription found at San bu~ 
ear la Mayor (Caro, ap. Florez, Esp.S. vol. ix.p.47), 
up which river the tide extends to a considerable 
distance. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, pp. 288, 349, 350.) 
This argument, though doubtful, has certainly 
some force, and it is adopted by Spruner in his 
Atlas. [P. S.] 

MAE'NOBA (Mafrofa), rivers. [Maknoba.] 

MAENOBO'RA (Mairog<2pa), a town of the 
Mastiani, in the S. of Spain, mentioned by Hecataeus 
(ap. Steph. B . «. v.), seems to be identical with 
Maruoba on the S. coast of Baetica [1\ S.] 

MAEO'NIA (M awl*), an ancient name of Lydia. 
[Lydia.] There was, also, in later times a town 
of this name in Lydia, mentioned by Pliny (v. 29. 
a* 30), Hierodee (p. 670), and in the Episcopal No* 
titia; and of which sevenl coins are extant Its rains 
have been found at a place called Megai, 5 English 
mfles W. of dteaririL (Hamilton, Betearehee, vol. ii. 
p. 189*) 
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MAEPHA. 


Maeotlft to early aa the logographer Hflianieua 
(p. 78), if we read with his editor Stars (for Mo- 
tArcu), Moiwrcu. Aooording to Strabo (L &) they 
lived partly on fish, and parity tilled the land, but 
were no 1ms warlike than their nomad neighbours. 
He enumerates the following subdivisions of the 
Maeotae: Sindi, Dandarh, Toreatae, Agri, Arrechi, 
Tarpetes, Obidiaceni, Sittaoeni, Dosd, and many 
others. These wild hordes were sometimes tributaty 
to the factory at the Tanais, and at other times to 
the Boeporani, revolting from one to the other. The 
kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosporus in later times, 
especially under Harasses, Asunder, and Potanon,, 
extended aa for a* the Tanais. [E. B. X] 

MAEOT1S PALUS, the large body of water to 
the NE. of the Euxine now called the Sea qf Azov, 
or the Azdk-deniz~i of the Tuiks. This eea was 
usually called u Palos Maeotis ” (4 Mmririf , 
Aesch. Prom. 427), but sometimes “ Maeotica ” or 
“Maeotia Pains” (Plin. ii. 67; Lucan, ii. 641), 
u Maeotius " or“ Maeotis Lacus” (Plin. iv. 24, vi, 
6), “Maeotium” or “Maooticum aequar” (Avion, 
v. 32; Val Flac. iv. 720), " Cimmeriae Paludm" 
(Claud, m Eutrop. i. 249), “Cimmericum** or u Bos- 
poricnm Mare " (Gel!, xvii. 8), u Scythicae Undue, 
Pal tides ” (Ovid. Her. \ i. 107, Triet. iii. 4. 49). The 
genitive in Latin followed the Greek form u Mae- 
otidis,” but was sometimes “ Maeotis ” (Ennius, ap. 
Cic. Tusc. v. 1 7). The accusative has the two forms 
Matin iv “ Maeotim " (Plifi. x. 10), and Mo jririfo 
u Maeotida ’ (Pomp. Mela, i. 3. § l, U. 1. § 1). 
Pliny (vi. 7) has preserved the Scythian name 1e- 
merinda, which he translates by “ Mater Maris.” 

The Maeotic gulf, with a surface of rather more 
than 13,000 square miles, was supposed by the an- 
cients to be of far larger dimensions than it really 
is. Thus Herodotus (iv. 86) believed it to be not 
much less in extent than the Euxine, while ticylax 


(p. 30, ed. Hudson) calculated it at half the aiao of 
that sea. Strabo (ii. pi 125, comp. vii. pp. 307— 
312, xl p. 493; Arrian. Perip. p. 20, ed. Hudson; 
Agathem. i. 3, ii. 14) estimated the circumference at 
somewhat more than 9000 stadia, but Polybius (iv. 
39) reduces it to 8000 stadia. According to Pliny 
(iv. 24) its circuit was reckoned at 1406 M. P., or, 
according to some, 1125 M. P. Strabo (vii. pi 310) 
reckons it in length 2200 stadia between the Cim- 
merian Bosporus and the mouth of the Tanais, and 
therefore came nearest amongst the ancients in the 
length; but he seems to have supposed it to curry 
its width on towards the Tanais (comp. Bemieil, 
Compar. Geog. vol. ii. p, 331). The length avoid- 
ing to Pliny ( l c.) is 885 M P., which agrees with 
the estimate of Ptolemy (v. 9. §| 1—7). Polybius 
(L e.) confidently an tici Dated an entire spe e dy 
choking of the waters of the Maeotis; and utar since 
his time the theory that the Am rf Am* bus ran- 
tfocted its boundaries has mat with oonridecsWe 
support, though on this point them is s msterisl 
disccrdsnee smong the vsnotis suthoritiea; tfotlattot 
statement, and approximstion to the amount d Us 
oubic coutente wul be found In AdmM 0wytha 
work (The Mediterranean, p. 148> The ihriw*. 
appear to have been correct in thrir semHan atari 
the absence of nit in its watetu,ea, although fo W* 
winds, when the water is highest, it Wmae bmdririb 
yet at other times it is drinkabla, though rf 

essrflStf**‘*eMr 

MAEPHA (Md+a mrptw*k*S,m StaMV/ 
Arabia Felix, placed by Ptolemy fit hgty m 




1st 16°, the capital, no doubt, of tfie Mftphoritae, 
wliom he places above the Homeritae and Admmitae 
of the eoutheni coast [MAPHonrrAit.1 The 
altuation of this trite is sull marked by the wide 
and very fruitful Wt/dy Mayfah, in the midst of 
which “ the very extensive village named Mayfah, 
situated at the eastern base of the Hummarew,” 
perhaps marks the site of the Maepha metropolis. 
Mr. Forster, however, identifies it with the ruined 
site of NahaM-Hiyar, discovered and described 
by Lieut Wellstaad in 1894, the situation of which 
is thus stated by that offioer: — “ Nakab-el-Hajar is 
^situated north-west, and is distant forty-eight miles 
*faun the village of 9 Am [on fhwooast], which is 
marked on the chart in latitude m° S' north, and 
longitude 46° 9Cf east nearly. 9 It stands in the 
centre of the Wady Meifah, nearly 20 miles north 
of the village of that name, and was evidently a 
place of considerable importance in ancient times. 
The inscription over the gateway, in the ancient 
Arabic character, commonly known as the Hadrau- 
matic, would doubtless throw light on the history of 
this castle; and it is curious that while the at- 
tempted decipherments of Professor Konger and 
Mr. Charles Forster have so little in common, both 
would agree in identifying it with Maepha; for 
while the former discovers the name Mfif* twice in 
the first line of the inscription, the lafeer, who pro- 
nounces that this name “ has no existence in the in- 
scription,” compensates for this disappointment by 
discovering a list of proper names, which serve t» 
connect it with several historical personages, anion" | 
whom are an Arabian patriarch, Mah&reb, son <rf 
Koreish, “ belonging to a period certainly prior to 
the Christian era; 9 and Charibael, “ that king of 
the Homerites and Sabaeans celebrated by Arrian 
(Peripluf Maria Eryth pp. 13. 14, apud Hudson 
Geographic’ Minorca), whose alliance in the reign 
of Claudius wa. assiduously Com ted by the Ho- 
mans. The inscription further mentions many of the 
buildings described by Lieut Wellstead. (Forster, 
vol. ii. pp. 193—204. 383—393 ) [G. W.J 

MAERA. [Mantimeia.] 

MAKSLA SILVA, a forest of Etruria, in the ter- 
ritory of the Veientines, which was conquered from 
them by Ancus Marcius. (Liv. i. 33) Its site 
cannot be determined with certainty, but it was pro- 
bably situated on the right bank of the Tiber, 
between Borne and the sea-coast Pliny also no- 
tices it as abounding in dormice. (Plin. viii. 38. s. 
83 > [E.H.B.] 

MAESOLIA MoiowAto, Ptol, vii. 1. § 15; 
in PeripU p. 35, MoffciAia), a district on the eastern 
const of Hindoatdn, along the£ty Bengal, corre- 
sponding to that now occupied by the drears mid 
th« npper put of th« Coromandel cowt Ptolemy 
mmbont two town* In it. territory which ho mlh 


Emporia, namely, 
sent Mm ” 


the pre- 
district 


was traversed by a river of censidsr a b le rise, the 
(Wbari), which flows Into the 
•ft# giving its name to the but- 
rounding country. It was from one of the porta of 



tih* Deccm 0 midtead part ot BhdontAL and 
flows in A cotttee at first BE., and 
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till it foils into the Bay of Bmjfth ht 18°. No 
There has been some dispute among geographers aa 
to its modern representative, some making N the 
same as the Kiatna, and some as the G oddenrC 
The latter is probably the most correct supposition* 
Ptolemy places its source in the Orudii sr towdi 
mountains, which would seem to be pail of the 
chain of tho western QhAti* [V.] 

MA'GABA (Kuryh Dagh ), a conaiderabie moon* 
tain iu the central part of Galatia, W. of the river 
Halys, and E. of the city of Ancym, which was only 
10 Homan miles distant from it In b. cl 189, when 
Manlius was carrying on war against the Galatians, 
the Tectcsagi and Trocmi took refuge on Mt. Magaba, 
and there defended themselves agsinst tho Boman% 
but were defeated. (Liv. xxxviii. 19,26; Flor.1 Il.jl 
Accordiug to Ruftu Foetus (11), tide mountain wag 
afterwards called Modiacua. [L. S.) 

MAGABULA, a place mentioned in the Pouting. 
Tabic in Foetus Potanoniacus, on the road from 
Comanm to Nicopblis, at a distance of 21 miles frfii 
the former city. There can be no doubt but that it 
is the same place as Megalula (MeyrfAovAa) midi 
turned by Ptolemy (v. 6. § 10); but its exact site 
cannot be ascertained. [L. S.j 

MAGARSA, MAGABSUS, or MEGABSUS (Md- 
yaptra, Mdyofxw, Miy apaos), a town in the eastern 
part of Cilicia, situated on a height e|tib to the 
mouth of the river Pynunua. (Strab. xiv. p. 676.) 
Alexander, previous to the battle of leans, marched 
from Soli In Meganus, and there offered sacrifices to 
Athena Megarsis, and to Ampbilochua, the non of 
Amphiaraus, the reputed founder of the place. 
(Arrian, Anab. ii. 5.) It seems to have formed the 
port of MaUu.s (Steph. Byz. t. v. M dyapoos; Lycoph. 
439; Plin. //. N. v. 22). The hill on which the 
town stood now bears the name of Karadaah, and 
vestiges of ancient buildings are still seen upon it 
(Leake, Asia Minor , p. 215, foil.) [L. S.] 
MAGDALA (MaydaAd: Eth . MaySaAipdr), a 
town of Galilee, chiefly noted as the birthplace of 
that Mary to whom the distinguished name of Mag- 
dalene is ever applied in the Gospel. The place itself 
is mentioned only by S. Matthew (xv. 39), where 
we find the words tA Spia MoySoAd, which are repre- 
sented in the parallel passage in S. Mark (viii. 10) 
as tA fiifrri AaAparovOd. As neither does tms name 
occur elsewhere, we have no cine to the situation 
of the town ; although, a modem writer says, “ it 
seems to follow from the New Testament itself that 
it lay on the west side of the lake. 9 The argument 
is, that, on leaving the coast of Magdala, our Lord 
embarked again, and u departed to the other aide * — 
“ an expression which in the N. T. is applied al- 
most exclusively to the oountry east of the lake and 
of the Jordan.” (Robinson, JWk Mu. vol. iil p. 278.) 
There can, however, be no difficulty in identifying it 
with the site of the modem village of M^jdal in the 
SB. oorner of the plate of Gennesaret; where tfcere 
certainly existed an ancient town of the name, no- 
ticed in the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled in Tibe- 
rias, from which it is not mow than 4 or 5 miles 
distant, on the north: probably identical .also with 
Migdal-el, in the tribe tfNapbteU. (Jo*, xte 88.) 
Hie a smell and insignificant village, M looking 
much like a ruin, though exhibiting no marks of 

doesnot seem te be lisgdahim ttenftbmed hi Bcrip- 
S toww ttet isSSstt of with Mmauutha, 
^Tltothee^JnSmm 9 (Ob*™*** 
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on P*U$ fte, Trftqh, v^ hup. 71.) H ow this hit 

■ggfe *5 &*»F g£ fa 21 ag; -P* 



(M xfr. 9; JVM. xxxiiL 7; 9 Ktae, 
W) Zorn xllv. 1, xhri. 14; JEM. m 
10, xss* It A Anton. ft 171), a totife'of Lower 
Aegypt w* Sell stood about IS rafts & If Pefasfam, 
on tin coast-road between Aegypt and 8yro-Phoe- 
Hwe, aoootding to Herodotus, (l «,) Pha- 
to defeate d the Syrians, about 608 a. a 
( ft Sfo r. Eomg is. 18), apnermtiy re- 
^ to the sane event, calk the defeated army 
«8yifims of Judah." That the Syrian, should have 
advanced so nmr the frontiers ef Egypt as the Del- 

tak Magdolum, with an arid 

atit rear (comp. Herod. W. 5) 
uefotor is the Mifriby of fo* Battle of y ^g - 

tttus dradaiehed Vy the eonqoest of Cadytis, a can- 
Ibtfcle oltjr of Palestine, being represented as its 
itetfL Ths Syrians might indeed have poshed 
rapidly agate the ooast-road to Aegypt, if they had 
pravbaaly secured the aid of the desert tribes of 
Arabs* teaGambyaes did before his invasion of 
Aegypt (cXnp. Bond, lil 7). Calmst's Diet of the 
Bm$i «.«, Megiddo ; Winer, BibL Boaho&rierboch^ 
voL U. p. 83, note 9: Champollkn, L'EggpU , vol. 
fi.p.7«V [W.B.D.] 

MAGELLI, » Ligurian tribe, mentioned only by 
PHny (iai. 5. •. 7) They have been supposed to 
haw occupied the Void* MogeUo, in the Apennines, 
H of Flerenee ; but though it is certain that the 
Ligurians at one time extended as fer to the S. as 
this, it is vety improbable that Pliny should have 
included such a tnbe hi his description of Borneo 
Liguria. The name of the MogeBo is found in 
Procop iu s (ft. O. iH. 5) where he speaks of a place 
Cxtete) celled MuosUa (Motwd^a), rituated a 
day's j/msmj to the N. of Florence. [E.H.B.1 
MAGETO'BKIA or ADMAGETOBRIA, in 
Gallia. Probably the true name ended in -brim or 
•brigo. Arioristus, the German, defeated the forces 
of the Ghlli in a fight at this place. (Case. B. G. i. 
81.) The site of Magetobria is unknown. The 
les om blanoe of name induced D'Anville (A'otice, frc.) 
to fix it at Moigte de Broie , near the confluence of 
the Ogwom and the Sodas, a little above PotOor&r. 
Them is a story of a broken urn, with the inscrip- 
tion juosiom, having been found in the <SaM in 
1801 But this story is of doubtful credit, and the 
urn c a nnot be found now. Walckenssr supposes 
Amg* on theta tefo , which is weatof Fmmom m 
and asst of Z t wwfl, to correspond best to the fiadi- 
cations in Caesar’s text But Csemr doss not give 
us the tout fnrthurinn of toe position of Mage- 
tobriu. [G.L] 

MAGL [ltoU.1 

MAGIOVINTUM or MAOIOVINIUM, in Bri- 
tain, a state pieced in thma of the itinera of 
Antoninus at tbs tetaaoeef Similes to the N. of 
Vsnthmtom. Its sito is nspMy supposed to bo at 
JPtoSfAMfML [C.B.S.] 

MAGNA (7f.4iri. n.4841 Geegr Bavenn.). l.A 
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the extnfrrdinaiy extent of the jta% as asosrtained 
by to# ramatos, randan this suggestion foe* than 
potable, The mSk, now altnoat entirely destroy*** 
anek ssd an ana of from 80 to 80 setae. Lekad, 
speaking ef Jtnetato* aaydt^^Ther hath ton 
fowte ‘nostra memoriaJatonaBritannicI ; at ex tie- 


i in Britain, the iito of which is now 

occupied by jronalnfsr, to Hnefadshire. In both 
dt toaboveprorka the md la in the nival ton, 
k probably fcr Mtopto CariA. toted, 


fragmenfcura catenate auroae, cnloar 
byside other strewn g things." The 
pavsnM^insDtknedto^m’^^^^toTaato, 
toen partially laid open. Ttocnly lapidary teerip* 
tion which appears on record, as diseovered at Km. 
ctotosr, is a fragment Kith the name ef the empemr 
Numerian; but rins and mhceUaneoto antiquities 
am stfll, fhimtte to tfeae, ploughed up 

9. A station in Britain, on the Uns sf the Roman 
Wall, mentioned to the Nbtitie; ft ate occurs to Geog. 
Bavenn. ; and probably on the Budge Cup, seMrise. 
Its aits is that of Corroran, a little to the S. of the 
Wall, on a high and commanding position near the 
village of Gromhood. 

Ttore aaema but Ht tie doubt of Cfreoroa being 
the rite of this Magna; although, unlike many of 
the Notftia stations on the Watt, its posftiou has not 
been identified by tosoriptims. H» lfa*ia fleeas 
at Magna the second oohoit of the Qstirihas. At 
least two inscriptions found hero mention the HamH, 
but uone name the Dalmatians. The BatnH do nut 
appear to be recorded in any other feecriptious, and 
they are not mentioned by that name in the Notitia. 
Hodgson (Romm Wall md Somtk 78ates, p. 905) 
considers that these auxOforv troops were from 
Apamenia in Syria, at the oonfioenoe of the Orontes 
and Maroyas, 62 miles from Aleppo, which le still 
a large place, and called Hamah, and, In ancient 
times, Hama. This conjecture seams feasible, as the 
Notitia mentions the Cohoro P ri m s Apamenorum as 
quartered in Emt j and also as same afters dedi- 
cated to the Syrian goddess have been discovered at 
Garvocaa. [0.R.&1 

MAGNA GRAFCIA (4 pryfe* thXds), was 
the name given in anctoit thnse tor the Greeks 
msrives to the assemblage of Greek notate 
which encirded the shone of 8outbam Italy. The 
name is not found in any extant author earner than 
Polybius ; but the latter, in speaking of the Hues 
of Magna Gnecia in the time of Pythagoras, uses 
the expression, “ the country that was thm called 
Magna Grmecia” (Pol. il 39) ; and it appean cer- 
tain that the name must have arisen at an early 
period, while the Greek rotate to I tafrw m ro at 
the height of their power and ppnerftT, «hd be- 
fore the states of Groeeo proper had altofasd to 
their fuBeat groatnses. But tbs ootekra of the 
ns in Herodotus and ThucycBdos, eves to pas- 
se where ft would have ton ronvnint as a 
geographical teignation, seuns to show that it was 
not in their time generally rscognised as adisttoo- 
tive appslktion, and was probably tat adopted as 
sack bjy the historians and geograpben of lator 
times, though its origin most have ben derived 
from a much earlier age. It is perhaps atfll more 
significant, that the name is not found to 8qte» 
though that author attaches particular tamrtaacs 
to the numeration of the Omsk dtiss to Italy sa 
distinguished from than of tbs batata 

Nor is the use of the term, sen at a totsr period, 
vs^ fixed or definita. Strabo assms to tajfr Af 1 
the Greek dtiss <f8icdg wsn toeforiad vote tto 
appellation; but this is eertato|y opposed to the me* 
general usage, which enfinsd the tens totfrsete 
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Em at than, it U not d«r wbrfb«r 

Omm towWf «* CmbmoU m i^H 
wMNMMf <!••* te I* Mui tat tkStflM 

*®wsk»SSB 

«pft I* Vk thl W. OOMt flf Mb SodMtfaBM, 
MMltti vane b confined within still narrower 


g * fmtmi feolMfctt CPHn. Ul 10. >. 15; 
Rob £.1.(10); tat fob probable that fotis dis- 
tinction was Introduced only by tb* later geogra- 
pher*, and did ate eorromond to the original meaning 
of 4 m tm bW, Bm refflctaij 

implies (what la expressly stated bv many an cient 
wrttatv) that it was derived from the number and 
importance of the Greek ooJonbe hi Southern Italy, 
and mute, therefore, naturally have hem extended 
to them all. (Strah. vi p. 353 ; Stymn. Ch. 303 ; 
Pol. IL 89, iil. 118 ; Alien, xfi. p.523; Justin, 
xx. 3 ; Cl®. Ttm, It. 1 , t. 4, de Or. Hi. $4.) It 
must be added that the name wee never understood 
(axc«pt parh»p. by Uto gopher.) ^ter riioruU 
one, including the whole of 8oatberUTW|Pbttt ap- 
plied manly to the Greek eftiee on the ofasto, ao as 
to correspond with theeanrasrien w Gn*oorum omnia 
ora," employed by Livy (xxiL 31). Ip aame au- 
thor in one passage (*xsLt) need tbe phnse 
“GraecU M^Jor” which b Ml d abo in Feetn* 
(p. 134, ed. MAIL), and employed by Justin and 
Ovid (Justin, Lc. ; Or. FueL iv. 64); but tjU 
common form of exprenbn was certainly Gnecb 
Magna (Cio. IL «?.) 

Then could obviously be no ethnic appellation 
which corresponded to such a term ; but it is im- 
portant to observe that the name of 'IroXiwvw is 
universally used by the best writen to designate the 
Greek m or ad equivalent to the phmse ol 
•cord rip T wiw ’fcAAipcr, and fo never con- 
founded with that of ItoAjh, or the Italians in 
general. (Thnc. vi. 44 ; Herod, iv. 15, foe.) Poly, 
bine, however, as well as later writers, sometime! 
loses sight of this distinction. (Pol. vl 53.) 

The geographical description of the country known 
as Magna Graecia is given under the article Italia, 
and in man detail in those of Bbuttii, Lucaxha, 
and Calabbia ; but as the history of them Greek 
colonies b to a great extent separate from that of 
the mother country, while it is equally distinct from 
that of the Italian nations which came early in con- 
tact with Borne, it will be convenient here to give 
a brief summary of the history of Magna Greeeia, 
bringing together under one head the 1 — Aing tecta 
which are given A * * * 
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certain that none of the Grade colonies in Italy won 
more indent thin thorn hi fiufoi while thai seams 
good reman tu suppose that wM^Miubfo 
wen founded wltmathe half century whbh Mfoeted 
tbe tbit commencement of Greek ookadiato fo jA«t 
quarter, (n.c. 735-383.) Tho sfafo* <«&*& 
just at that period gave ao atidfan ter tafl&w te 
emigration fa this direction, ate un&a* m fa Wt 
tat» though tho pnebe dated of the ftanAfoton of 
these oflt on bs ate often unoertam, and we hava ho 
record of forir eetablishmml equal either fa eopn- 
pbtenafo * authority to that pnaorved fay Thbcy- 
dides oonoandog fob Greek cities fa Sicily, wo may 
•tall trace with tolerable certainty the coarae and 


certainty i 

progress of the Grade colonisation of Italy. 

Tho Ashmans fad the way; and it b remarks* 
that a paspb who never played am thanambmP 
dilate part fa tho Mbits of Gteeoe fcaetf skated to* 
been tha founders of the two most pewrefrfi abba of 
« - Oftheao, Smite was thaoa3w| . 



to Cumae 
settlomenti fa 


as the most indent 

Italy; and though we may reasonably refuse ^ 
admit the precise date assigned for Hi foundation 
(B.O. 1050), then seems no sufficient moon to 
doubt the fact that it really preceded all other Greek 


its remote 


fa Italy or Sicily [Cumae. 1 But, from 

* wLnfaiiS 

. , bolated from the later Greek aettbmento, 
snd, together with its own colonies and deMndsncies 
Dmuditt and Neapolb, formed a little group of 
G*** < ^ ^ at little ooMne tkewkh 
hors form tho 

•object of oondderation. 

With the single exception of Cumae, it 


Greek settlements in 


of which tho dab b 


known with any approach to certainty, fra bfo 
dation b ascribed to the year 730 b. a (Sty* 
Ch. 360 ; Cfinton, F. JT.Td.Lp. 174); nd that 
of CaomtA, aoooidfag fa the beat authorities, may 
be placed about ton yarn* btar, b. o. 710. [CBo- 
TOBA.1 WUhina very fow years of the same period, 
took ptaoo tho sottbrnont of TABKxnnt, a Spartan 
cokmy founded after the alow of tin Pint Meesenbn 
War, about 708 % c. A spirit of riTaliy between 
this city and the Achaean colonies seems to have 
early sprang up; and it was with a view of checking 
the encroachments of the Tarontinet that the 
y**! at the invitation of the Sybarites, fo unde d 
the colony of Metatohtuk, on the immediate 
frontier of the Tarantino territory. The date of thk 
b very uncertain (though it may probably be placed 
between 700 and 680 B.O.); but it b dear that 
Metapontum ruse rapidly to pro s pe ri ty, and became 
the third in importance among the oofafa 

While the latter were thus extending themselves 
along the shores of the Tarmtms gulf, wo find sub- 
sisting in the midst of them the Ionian colony of 
Sibib, the history of which b extremely obscure, 
but which for a brief period rivalled even the neigh- 
bouring Sybaris in opulence and luxury. [Sms], 
Further towards the &, the Locriane from Graeco 
founded near the Cape Zephyrium the city which 
was thence known by the name of Loau Enzx- 
phyrh. This settlement b described by Strabo as 
nearly contemporary with that of Crotona (b.c.710), 
though some authorities would bring it down to a 
period thirty or forty years later. [Locbl] The next 
important colony was that of bhbgivm, on the 
Sicilian straits, which was, according to the general 
statement, a Chakklio colony, founded subsequently 
to Zsnde In Sicily, bat which, from the traditions 
connected with Ha foundation, would aeon to have 
been more ancient even than Sybarb. [Rheoium/I 
Tha Greek cities on tbe Tyrrhenian sea along tho 
shores of Bruttinm and Lucania were, with tho 
single exception of Vbua, which waa not founded 
tOl about 540 b. a, all of them odenba from the 
earlier sottbmonCs already noticed and not aont out 
directly from the mother oonntey. Thus Poai- 
dobia, LaOb and Scidrub, on the Tytriwnbn sea, 
were all oolonba of Sybaris, which fa the days of its 
greatness undoubtedly extended its deminioo from sea 
toaen. In like manner, Crotona bad founded Tbbiha 
on the W. ooaat of the Bruttian penfoaula, as well 
B 4 
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m Caulonta on the E. roast, but cnnskterablymort 
to the ft Locri, «3*p, had established two eokntes 
on the W. coast, Hiffonua and Mm>ma j neither 
of which, however, attained to spy great fan 
Several other {daces which at a later period 
men or lees of a Greek character, wen probably 
onlv Oenotrian towns, which had become gradually 
HeUenteed, hat without ever receiving Greek ootenire. 
Snob wen Pabixmu, Petblxa, Tbmxsa, and pro- 
bably Scylletium alao, though this is frequently 
called an Athenian oofony. 

We have my little inforasati® as |B (he early 
histoiy of then Greek cities in Italy. Am accounts 
agree in representing them aa rising rapidly to a 
high state of prosperity, and attaining to aa amount 
of wealth and power which far exceeded that rfyoyed 

so early a period by any of the cities of the mother 
country The Achaean coteries, Sybaris, Crotona, 
and Metapontnm, seem to have been the first to 
attain to this flourishing condition ; and Sybaris 
1 especially became proverbial for its wealth and the 
luxurious habits of its citizens. [Stbaris.] There 
on be no doubt that the extraordinary fertility of 
tPk district in which these colonies were founded 
was the primary cause of their prosperity ; but they 
appear, also, to have carried on an extensive foreign 
commerce; and as they increased in power they 
■qUgbt to extend their territorial possessions, so that 
we am told that Sybaris, in the days of its greatness, 
rated over twenty-five dependent cities, and four 
nations or tribes of the neighbouring Oenotrians. 
(Streb. vi p. 963.) It is remarkable how little we 
fetor of any way with the barbarians of the interior, 
or of any cheek to the progress of the Greek citiee 
arising from this cause ; and it seems probable, not 
only that the Felasgic origin of these tribes [Ob- 
XVOittU] caused them to assimilate with compa- 
rative facility with the Hellenic Bottlers, but that 
many of them were admitted to the foil rights of 
ritiamK «d amalgamated into one body with the 
Ign cbterista. This we know to have been the 
> with Locri in particular (Pol. xil 5); and them 
i be fittte doubt that the same thing took place 
re or teas extensively in til the other cities. 
(Diod. xii. 9.) It is, indeed, impossible, on any 
other supposition, to explain the rapidity with which 
these rose to an amount of wealth and population at 
f tune unexampled in the Hellenic world. 

It seems certain that the period of alaut two cen- 
turies, which elapsed from the first settlement of the 
Greek colonies tul after the fall of Sybaris (b.c. 710 
•—410), waa that during which those cities rose to 
thn height of their power; and probably the half 
century preceding the letter event (me. 660—510) 
yneyhe total as the culminating point in the pro- 
•portly of ti* Adtoaan cities (Grote, vol. iih p. 622.) 
Unfartonaidtt it teprecfoely for this period that we 
tern thTm^ abeeMy deficient in htetoncel in- 
formal**. The te* of the early books of Dtedorna 
is MUtefe * t* ****■*» * taf wild undod* 
adfrhave pnrewWd * w» m*yj*me*hig More 

xayaa tss&fiS a 

^hmnohgte* amih|**mt of the few eoattered fente 
fMMm* * afc Th»»«st rffl* 
PHtm it hmwMflit I* NM(t tb» ntaat mBm 

rfflg kagm rf % #£ 
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which appears to ham led to theUmtamlM 
haps the deforoctfon, of that ofty. ( taPM***) 
But the date of this event te ateMpt » un- 
certain [fitBia], and soamely lees * is that of the 
mudh mm eefcbrated battle of the Sogh% which 
Just* depnecta with tW fall of fiiris; white other 
a&thqre would brieg it down to a much later period. 
[Sattua.] According to all accounts, that fomens 
battle, in which it is said that 120,000 Oretoriato 
were defeated by 10,00% or at moot 15,000, of the 
Locriane and Rhegians, Jpfliotod for a time a severe 
blow upon thp prosperity of Crotona t hut Strabo is 
certainly in error in representing that dty aa never 
recovering from its effects. ICbovoka.} Austin, on 
the oontmiy, describes the period of depression corn- 
sequent on this dieaetsr as continuing only till the 
time of Pythagoras (xx. 4); and it te certain that 
in the days of that philosopher, Crotona, as well as 
the neighbouring Acnaren cities, appears in a stats 
of great prosperity. 

It was about the year B.G. 530 that the arrival 
of Pythagoras at Crotona gave rise to a marked 
change lb the cities of Magna Graeria. The extra- 
ordinary influence which be speedily acquired, was 
not confined to that city, but extended to Sybaris 
and Metapantum also, as well as to Rhegium and 
Tarentnm. And it was so for from being limited to 
the proper sphere of philosophy, that it led to the 
introduction of great political changes, and for a 
time threw the chief ascendency in the state into 
the hands of the Pythagoiwu* fCnoraia.} Their 
power was ultimately overthrown by a violent rare, 
lotion, which led to the ex p ul si o n of Pythagoras 
himself ana his followers from Crotona ; and this 
seems to have been followed by timilar disturbances 
in the other cities. We are very Imperfectly in- 
formed as to the cireumstanoes of th««» revolutions, 
but it seems certain that they gave rise to a period 
of disorder and coufoeton throughout the cities of 
Magna Greeds Hem which tbe tettor did not My 
recover for a considerable period. (Pol & 39; Justin, 
xx. 4; Iambi ViL Pgtk 269—4164} Porpbyr. V.P, 
54 — 59.) 

It was apparently before the expulsion of the 
Pythagoreans, and while their influence waa still 
paramount at Crotona, that the final oontest arose 
between that city and Sybaris, which ended hi the 
total destruction of the tetter, B.C. 510. On the! 
occasion we are told that the Crotontets brought* 
into the field 100,000 men, and the Sybarites not 
ten than 300,000; and though three munbwi can* 
not be received ae historically a s e prnto, Ifr g p M M 
ently prove the opinion retoetafetd «f the o p titaoe 
and power of the rival dries, the diehtoa vteksy 
of tho Crotontets sn the hanks of the rivwr Tty* 


wre foUewed by the capture and tetol dtotruotioa W 
Sybdris,— an event wUoh seems to haws Wldased a 
profound sensation fat the HeUeofe wsild {H*eAvl 
Ill and must have eanssd a great rimefl t» 
political nlatioQ* of Megna Greeds. WSm m tti ft 
ta have no mesas of tracing the* j mbmm 
that a part of the surviving Sybarites toek **!»<» 
the colonial cities ef Latte end fiddry, nMIl dj#* 
portion stottedthmuete re on tWbn tdm of 
ft* k * 
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time nf the Pesaftlfc Javaskfe It is still more remark- Italy still endeavoured to p r eser ve their neutrality, 
abtoflMNvon when the Atke k is and Lacedaemo- and revised to admit the Athenian forces within their 
ohm* sent anvpfaassy to fikflj to invoke the assist- walls, though* they did not offer any abstraction to 
mm el Gelso, we 4o hot hear of any eintiUr appli- their progress. (Thuc. vi. 44; Died. xiiL 5.) M 
nation to the Greek cities in Southern Italy. a later period, however, the Thurians (among whom, 

While the A ch aea n dti eon wn thus declining from there was naturally an Athenian party) and the 
their former prosperity, BMgtom, the name of which Metapontines were induced to enter k*M ampler 
iawcarceiy mentio n ed in history at an earlier period, alliance with Athens, and supplied a small force to 
was raised to a position of considerable power end their assistance. (Thuc. vii 33, 35; Died. sin. 
importance under the rule of the despot Anaxilaa 11.) 

(i».c. 496—476), who opted , under his authority At thie period the cities cf Magna Grands seem 
the city of Messana also, on the opposite aide of the to have him still in a prosperous and flourishing 
struts, and thus became involved in connection with condition ;*but it was not long after that thqr began 
the politics of Sicily, which had been hitherto, very to feel the oomhiasd operation of two cauma which 
distinct from those of BunaGraecia. Micythus, the mainly contributed to their decline. The inti 
succeesor of Anaxilas in the government of Bhegium, danger which threatened them was from the sdutlfr 
was remarkable as the founder of the colony of where Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, after having " 
Pyxus (afterwards called Buxentum), on the Tyr- established his power over the greater part of Sicily, 
rhenian aea, in b. c. 471. (Diod. xi. 59.) This was began to seek to extend it iu Italy also. Hitherto 
the latest of the Greek settlements in tliat quarter, the cities of Italy had kept aloof in great measure 
About the same time (n.c. 473) we find mention from the revolutions end warn of the neighbouring 
of a disastrous defeat, which must, for a time, have island : Bhegium and Loori alone seem to have 
given a severs check to the rising powpF of the maintained closer relations with the Sicilian Greeks. 
Tarentines. That people appear to hr^taken little The funner, from its Chalcidic origin, was naturally 
part in the disputes or contests of theuf Achaean friendly to the colonies of the same race in Sicily; 
neighbours ; but after their ineffectual attempt to op- and when Dionysius turned his arms against the 
pose the founding of Metapontum f M g ftU h ow ti t m J, Chalcidic cities, Hazes, Catena, and Leonti ni, he at 
would seem to hove been principally engaged in once brought on himself the enmity of the Hhegians. 
extending their commerce, and fit wars with the Hsuee, when he aeon after applied to conclude a 
neighbouring barbarians. Here they found, among (matrimonial alliance with (hem, the proposal was 
the lapygians or MoasapSaao, a more formidable indignantly rejected. The fcwriaas, on the other 
opposition than wad eooountered by the other Greek hand, readily accepted hie offer, and thus secured 
cities. After repeated contests, in many of which the powerful ass is tance of the despot in Ms subse- 
they had come off victorious and rsduoid many of quent wan. (Died. lit. 44, 107.) From this time 
the lapygian towns, the Tarantinos were defeated bis efforts were mainly directed to the humiliation 
in a great battle by the lapygians, with such heavy of Rhegium and the aggrandisement of the Locrians. 
loss that Herodotus tells us it was the greatest His designs in this quarter soon excited so much 
slaughter of Grade citisetts tliat had happened alarm, that, in b. c. 393, the Italian Greeks were 
within his kit? 'ledge. Three thousand Bhegian induced to conclude a general league for their 
auxiliaries, who nad been sent to t|b support of the mutual protection against the arms of Dionysius on 
Tarantinos, perished on the same occasion. (Herod, the one side, as well as those of the Luomians on 
vii. 170; Diod. xi. 59.) the other. (Id. 91.) But the result was for from 

The period between the Persian and Peloponnesian successful. The combined forces of the oonfWe- 
Wars witnessed the establishment of the two latest rates were defeated by Dionysius in a great battle 
of the Greek colonies in Southern Italy — T hu an at the river HeUeporua or Hekmis, near Caulonia, 
and Heraccjea. Both of those were, however, but n. c. 389; and this blow was followed by the cap- 
a kind of renewal of previously existing settlements, tore of Caulonia itself, as well as Hipponiuxn, both 
Thurii was founded in n.c. 443, by a body of of which places were reduced to a state of dependence 
colonists, of whom the Athenians seem to have taken on Locri. Not long after, the powerful city of 
the lead, bat which was computed, in great part, of Rhegium waa compelled to surrender, after a siege 
settlers from other states of Greece [Thurii j ; with of nearly eleven months, B. 0. 387. (Died. xiv. 
whom were united the remaining citizens of Sybaris, 103—108, 111.) 

and the new colony wee established within two mike While the mom southerly cities of Magna Grneda 
of the aits of that city. The new settlement row were Buffering thus severely from the attacks of 
npidly to prosperity, but was seen engaged to war Dtaoyeiua, thorn on the northern frostier wm 
with the Tarentines for the p o«wi s ion of the vacant menaced by a still men formidable danger. The 
district of Shis; until them hostilities worn at Lncanisni, a Sabellian race or hranehof theSanmito 
length terminated bya compromise, aooonUng to stock, who had pressed forward into the territory of 
whwh the two nvtidtk. joined to establishing a the Oeartriaas, and bad gradually expeUsdor »* 
new colony, three milm tm th* «it» — i— * -» — j mbi oction the tribes of that people who 


inhabited the districts of the interior, 

»sfc turned their arms against the Greek cities** 
the coast Poridenia, the most northerly rf these 
lettiements, was the first which fell under few 
p*. (Stab. 

with Mcoacy Um <tata alt* oooqoat, nta jnmiw 
lha thta took ptdK wtobta w» find them 
ngMtd Id tarn with tb« dti* at Uw Tawntn* 
pK II, feted, *• a» tea* tt tte aaaatafe 


State, a vhteh tba g*n th* am . rfHwte 
». a 43S. (StabTn. ,,>64; Dted. siL >«"» 
Bat though thu iontuted by oonmoa ewant. i 
Twataa an a have Wnmeh th. Unmtib 

ta toaahWaat, «4 

mdtrad u a colony tf Tat mtim 

Stetlj (0.0. 416) 

eitioB in thati<^. mDmam, 
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ridag rniouf d Tkarii it in wfiy period of its 
mmrnm (Bafyam IL 10); bat H was not tm after 
400 b.o* that their power assumed aftttridaMe 
aepeot toward the Greeks in general The terri- 
tory of Thorii was the fin* object of their hoe- 
tilitte, hat the Other ofttiee were not insensible to 
their danger; and h me the general league of the 
Italian Greeks in b. a 008, as already mentioned, 
was directed as amok against the Lnoanisns as 
against Dionysius. Unfortunately* their arms met 
frith equal ill smses in both quarters ; and in 
B. a 890 the confederate forees wera*deft»tod by 
the T with neat slaughter near Labs. 

(Died. xiv. 101, lQofstakCp. 958.) That 
city had already fitikn into the hands of the in- 
eiiwi, rin now pro cee d on towards the south, and 
■earn to have spread themselves with great rapidity 
throughout the whole of the Bruttum peninsula. Here 
they boeanio eo formidable that the younger Dionysius 
was compelled to abandon the policy of his father (who 
had courted theaHiaaceof the Lunaniane, and even 
rondamd Gnat a c ti ve aeristance), and turn his arms 


against them, though with little eftct. A period 
of great oowfotien and disorder appears to have en- 
sued, and the rise of the Brnttian people, which 
took place at this period (b. c. 856), though it in 
eome measure broke the power of the Lncanians, 
was so far from giving any relief to the Greek cities 
that they soon found the Bruttians still more for- 
midable neighbours. The flourishing cities of Te- 
rina and Hipponium were conquered by the bar- 
barians (Dlod. xvi. 15; Sfcrab. vi. p. 256): Rhegium 
and Locni, though they maintained their nationality, 
suffered almost as severely from the oppressions and 
exactions of the younger Dionysius; while Crotons, 
long the most powerful city in this part of Italy, 
seems never to have recovered from the blow in- 
flicted on it by the elder despot of that name [Cro- 
toba], and was with difficulty able to defend itself 
from the repeated attacks of the Bruttians. (Diod. 
six. 8, 10.) 

Meanwhile, the Lnoanisns had turned their arms 
against the more northerly cities on the Tarentine 
gulf. Hero the Thurians seem, as before, to have 
borne the brunt of the attack ; but at length Ta- 
tetttnm itself; which had hitherto stood aloof, and 
had apparently not even joined in the league of 
B.0. 893, was compelled to take up arms u its own 
defence. The Tarantinos could have suffered com- 
paratively hat little from the causes which had so 
severely impaired the prosperity of the other cities 
of Magna Giaeda ; and Tarentnm was undoubtedly 
at this time the most opulent and powerful of the 
G reek cities in Italy. But its citisens were already 
enervated by indolence and luxury ; sad whan they 
found threate ne d by the foroee of tbs 

combined with their old mate the 
Ulnreipisns they mistrusted their own resources, 
and applied to tbdr parent city of Sparta for aarist- 
aaea. Arehidamus* king of Sparta, accepted the 
invitation, and p rocesdaf to Italy with a consider- 
able forot, where be appeal* to have carried on the 
war for son* yean, let was Anally defeated md 
Gain in a battle near }*—*-**- B.C. 886. (Diod. 
xvi. 68, 88.) Only 6 flrer yaaai afterwards, b. o. 
889, Alexander king ef Mv» was invited over te 
Italy for the earns pnip sa t. The hiteay of hie 
expedition re, uafbriMrietyy very imper.eotly known 
to os; though it is dlW tftat hh military operations 
were stented with temeh su eeees, and most have 
oenriderabls hriknnee open the fortunes of 


the Greek dries. Though invftA, in the firet in- 
stance, by the Tarantinos, he subsequently quarrelled 
with tfant people, end even tuned Ms arms against 
them, and took Hereoloa, their oolooy and dependency. 
At the asms thne he defeated the combined forces 
of tbs Laoaniaaa and Bsuttlans in several successive 
battles, retook Torino, Gonsentia, and several other 
towns, sad penetrated into the heart ef Brerttten, 
where he was Gain by a Lucanian exile, who was 
serving in his own anqf, B.a 896. (Liv. will. 17, 
94; Justin, xil. 9.) 

After his death, tbf wan between the Tarentinee 
and Lncanians appear Ife hare continued with little 
intermteioo ; though we l$re no farther account 
of them till the year 80S B.O., when the former 
people again sued to Sparta for ssrietonce, and Cleo- 
nymus, the node of the Spartan king, repaired to 
Tarentnm with a large mercenary force. So formid- 
able did this armament appear that both the Mes- 
espisns and Laconians were speedily induced to sue 
for peace ; while Metapontum, which, for eome 
reason qr other, had opposed the views of Cleonynras, 
was reduced by fores of arms. (Diod. xx. 104.) 
The Spartan prince, however, soon alienated all his 
allies by his luxury and rapacity, and quitted Italy 
the object of universal con tempt , 

We have vexy little information as to the ware of 
Agathoete in Brattium ; though we learn that he 
made himself master of Hipptnlom and Crotons, 
and occupied the latter city with a garrison. It is 
evident, therefore, that his designs were directed as 
mnoh against the Greek dtte as their barbarian 
neighbours ; and the alliance which he concluded at 
the same time with the lapygians nod Peuoetians 
could only have been with a view to the humiliation 
of Tarentnm. (Diod. xxl 9, 8.) His ambitious de- 
signs in this quarter were interrupted by his death, 
b. c. 289. 

Only a few years later than this took place the 
celebrated expofton of Pyrrhus to Italy (n. o. 981 
— 974), which marks a conspicuous era in the his- 
tory of Magna Graeoia. Shortly before that event, 
the Tbnrians, finding themselves hard pressed and 
their city itself besieged by the Lnoanisns, had con- 
cluded an alliance with the Romans, who rated the 
siege and defeated the assailants, b. c. 989. (Appian, 
Sam% 7 ; VaL Max. L 8. ( 6.) This wss the lint 
occasion that brought the Roman power down to the 
shores of the Tarentine gulf; and here they almost 
immediately after came into collision with 4h* Town- 
tines themselves. [Takxvtux. 1 TtetpeMte ren- 
scions of their inability to nrial At purer# these 
new enemies, now mooted tbs assistance of tyittes, 
king of Epirus, at the same time that they «• 
Guded a tegne with the LocaiUans and fiaamtes, 
so long the inveterate enemies of Rome. Hence, when 
Pyrrhos l and ed in Italy, be found himself supported 
to the same time by all the remaining Greek dtte 
in that country, ns well as by the barbarian naftas 
with whom they bad bain so long at war. It h un- 
necessary to enter into a detailed aeooaat d Ms 
campaigns: notwithstanding his Aral s n ec— as , Mi 
alliance proved of no red advantage to the Greeks, 
while hie vint to Sicily In b.o. 978, and Me flad 
departure in B.a 974, left them at the nmej of the 
victorious Romans. Tsiuotum itotif was tikm by 
the consuls in x. c. 979. Crotons and Leeri bad 
previously fellen into the bends ef tbs Bsmsnsi 
while Rhegium, which wee held by a revetted body 
of Campanian troops, originally plnoed there as a gar- 
rison, rree finally reduced to eubjaotiott to to o. 971 



magna ghabcia. 

Then ean be nfl doubt that the dtiss of Magna 
Graooia had suffered severely during these wars : the 
foreign troops ylaeed within their walls, whether 
Homan or Greek, appear to have given way to simi- 
lar exoMM ; and the garrisons of Pyrrhos at Loori 
and Tsrentum were guilty of enactions and cruelties 
which almost rivalled those of the Campanians at 
Tk addition to the lorn of their indepen. 
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which mbaoquentiyjnoo to be no imp or ta nt n dty # 
also settled befera the Second Punk War, b.«. 
244. (Veil Fat. I o,; liv, EpiL xfcL) Biri»with 
that aueptions, ail the Homan o o lpn im to tha nsasto 
of Looania, Brettium, and Calabria, data Bail A* 
period subsequent to that war. Of throe, Naxantete 


indicted a mortokWow on the prosperity of 
Greek cities in Southern Italy which had survived 
their tang-continued straggles with the Laconians 
and Bruttiaas. The deca/ed and enfeebled con- 
dition of the onoe pciwoahl Orotona (Liv. xxiiL SO) 
wee undoubtedly oomroou to many of her neighbours 
and former rivals. There warn, however, some ex- 
ceptions; Heracles especially, which had earned the 
devour of Rome by n timely submission, obtained a 
treaty of alliance on unusually favourable terms 
(Cic. pro Both. 22), end seems to have continued 
in a flourishing condition. 

But the final blow to the prosperity of Magna 
Giaoria wee inflicted by the Second Punic War. It 
is probable that the Greek cities wero^gtawed with 
unfavourable eyes by the Roman g toa rmftSnt , and 
were naturally desirous to recover their, lost inde- 
pendence. Hence they eagerly etised the opportu- 
nity afforded by the victorias of Hannibal, mad after 
the battle of Cannae we are told that almost all the 
Greek titles on the S. const of Italy (Qramxmm 
omnia forme ora, Liv. xxii 61) declared in feveur 
of the Carthaginian cause. Some of theee wore, 
however, overawed by Homan garrisons, which re- 
strained them from open defection. Tarentum itself 
(still apparently the most powerful city in this part 
of Italy) was among the number; and though the 
city itself was betrayed into the hands of the Car- 
thaginiae commander, the citadel was still retained 
by a Roman g* ison, which maintained its footing 
until the city was re c overed by Ubius, b. a 209. 
(Liv. xxv. 8—11, xxvfi. 15, 16.) Tarentnm was 
on this occasion treated like a captured city, and 
plundered without mercy, while the citizens were 
either put to the sword or add as slaves. Meta- 
pontum was only saved from a similar fate by the 
removal of its Inhabitants and their property, when 
H a nn ibal was compelled to abandon urn town ; and 
at a later period of the war Terina was utterly 
destroyed by the Carthaginian general (Liv. xxvii. 
51 ; Strab. vl 256.) Locri and Orotona were taken 
and retaken ; Rheginm alone, which maintained its 
fidelity to Romo inviolate, though several times 
attempted by a Carthaginian force, seems to have 
m peat measure escaped the ravages of the war. 

It is certain that the cities of Magna Graecia 
never recovered, from this long series of 
We have very little information as to their condition 
under the government of the Roman Republic, or the 
"gulrfon. to which m .ubjMtol 
Bat it is protwble that, until after tha 
enbjogation of Omn and Macrionla, they wtn 
kolnd apm with a jealous eye as tha natural alliee 
of their kuumen beyond the Mas (Lit. mi 7 ) . 
«id won tha eolonie., whether of Bouan or Lati n 
citizens, which ware settled on the ooarts of South- 

7“ signed rather to ksap 

down the previous inhabitants than to recruit the 
.population. One of these colonies, that 

10 Jtrf now 1 ? umn ** P^rtumThad ben 
eatabliahed at a period as early as a. a. 89s ( 1 1 ® 


mighty Crotypri* (liv. xxriv. 47.) Shortly after- 
wards two etW rotaries were settled, one at Thurii 
in LucanSa»fln b. c. 198, and tha other at Hippo** 
nium or Viho, in Brattium, b. a 192. (Liv* sxxiv. 
53, xxxv. 9, 40) «ho last of these, which under 
the name of Ylbo Valentis became a flourishing «|d 
important town, was the only one of these romm* 
which appears to have risen to any ooasiderobfe 
prosperity. At a much kter period (b. 0 . 128 ), tim 
two col o nies sent to Scylachun and Tarentum, under 
the names of Gotaria Mhwrna and Neptunia (VriL 
Pat 1 15), were probably designed aa an attempt to 
recruit the sinking population of those plaros. 

But all attempts to check the rapid dw»ifr« of this 
part of Italy were obviously unsuccessful. It is pro- 
bable, or indeed almost certain, that malaria began to 
make itself severely felt as soon as the population 
l This is noticed by Strabo in the cam of 
(v. p. 251) { end the mam thing nut 
aired alone the shares of the Tarantino 
gul£ Indeed, Strabo himself tells us, that, of the 
cities of Magna Graecia which had been so femous 
in ancient times, the only ones that retained afty 
traces of their Greek civilisation in his day were 
Rheginm, Tarentum, and Neapolie (vL p. 258) ; 
while the great Achaean cities on the Tarantino 
gulf had almost entirely disappeared. (75. p. 262.) 
The expressions of Cicero are not leaa fomtde, that 
Magna Graecia, which had been so flourishing in the 
days of Pythagoras, and abounded in great and opu- 
lent* cities, was in his time sunk into utter ruin 
(mne qwdem delete eat, Cic. da Ando. 4, Tuao. if, 
l). Several of the towns which still existed in the 
days of Cicero, as Metapontum, Heracles, and Locri, 
gradually fell into utter insignificance, and totally 
disappeared, while Tarentum, Crotons, and a few 
others maintained a sickly and feeble existence 
through the middle ages down to the present tuna. 

It has been already observed, that the name of 
Magna Graecia was never a territorial designation; 
nor did the cities which co m posed it ever constitute 
a political unity. In the earliest times, indeed, (he 
difference of their origin and race must have effec- 
tually prevented the formation of any such union 
among them as a whole. But even the Ach a e a n 
cities appear to have formed no political league or 
union among themselves, until after the troubles 
growing out of the expulsion of the Pythagoreans, on 
which occasion they are said to have applied to the 
Achaeens in Greece for their arbitration, and to have 
founded by their advice a temple of Zeus Homorius, 
when they were to hold councils to deliberate upon 
their common sffiun and interests (Pol il 89.) ^ 

A more comprehensive league was fenned in 
b. o. 393, for mutual protection against the attacks 
of Dionysius on one side, and the Luoanians on the 
other (Dtad. xiv. 91) ; and the cities which com- 
posed it must have had some kind of general council 
or of meeting. It is probable that it was on 
this occasion that the general meetings of the 
Italian Greeks, alluded to by Strabo (A p. 280), 
l were first imltitutod : though it is highly improbshta 



ass MAGNATE. 


MAGNOtOUtf. 


that the Tarentine adkmj of Heracles was selected 
In the fat Instance for the place of assembly, aa the 
Tarantinos seem at first to bare kept aloof from the 
contest, and it is very doubtful whether they were 
faded* d in the league at alL But it wee natural 
that, when fa fahthM aeemned fa hading posi- 
tion Y Mli y fa fffld ufari, fa coeneQe should 
be transferred to fair cdony of Hefaea, just aa 
AlNgunder of Epirus afterwards mum to tnmsfor 
fato from fame to fa river AHfarus in fa 
Thttrian territory, as a mark of enmity towards fa 

[E.ILB0 

MAGNATA. rKAOHAVAV.! 

%Um mSlA* UAGNETE* [Twmuiia.] 

magotsia (**m*rki m. fay**.) 1 . 

A city to Iofa, generally with fa addition fat 
or M tofafa (ad Maeandnim), to distinguish 
it from fa tyfan Magnesia, waa a considerable 
city, tituatod on fa dope of monnt Thorax, on 
fa take of fa ttnall titer Lefaeos, a tributary 
of fa Menander. Ita distance from Miletus was 
120 atadto or 15 miles. (Strab. xiv. pp. 636, 647; 
Plin. t. 31.) It Was an Aeolian city, said to have 
been founded by Magum'ians from Europe, in the 
bad of Italy, who were joined by some Cretans. 
It soon attained great power and prosperity, so as to 
be able to cope pm with Ephesus (Cellmus, op. 
Ufa. xiv. pw 64?.) At a later time, however, the 
city was token and destroyed by the Cimmerians; 
perhaps about a. a 736. In the year following fa 
aptoted site was occupied, and the place rebuilt by 
faMite»ana,or, according to Athenaeus (xii. p. 525), 
by fa EphesisAs. Themfotodas during his exile 
fak Up his residence at Magnesia, the town having 
been assigned to him by Artaxerxes to supply him 
With bread. (Nepoe, ThemkL 10; Diod. xL 57.) 
The Fendan satraps of Lydia also occasionally re- 
amed in the place. (Herod, i. 161, iii. 122.) The 
torritirty of Magnesia was extremely fertile, and pro- 
duosd excellent wine, figs, and cucumbers (AtMfc. i. 
pw 23, a. p. 59, iii. p. 78.) The town contained a 
temple of Dindymene, the mother of the gods; and 4 
fa wifo of Ttaaiatocles, or, according to others, liis 1 
daughter, was priestess of that divinity, but, says 
Strabo (p. 647), the temple no longer exists, the 
town having been transferred to another place. The 
new town which the geographer saw, was most re- 
markable for its temple of Artemis Leucophryene, 
which in size and to the number of its treasures 
was indeed surpassed by the temple of Ephesus, but in 
beauty and the harmony of its parts was superior to alt 
fa temples in Asia Minor. The change in fa site 
Of fa town alluded to by Strabo, is not noticed by 
any other author. The temple, as we foam from 
Vtemvtos (vC. Praefot), was built by fa architect 
Hermqgeaet, to fa Ionic style. In the time of the 
Romans, Magnesia was added to fa kingdom of 
Pergas&us, after Antioohus had been driven eastward 
beyond Mount Than**. (tiv. xxxviL 45, xxxviil 
IS.) Alter this time fa town sesms to have decayed, 
and is rttar menttota, though it is still noticed 
by Pltoy (v. 31) and Tadttts (Am. It. 55). 
Hftrodes (p. 559) tonka it among the bishoprics of 
Ask and later documents seem to hnphr oat at one 
fas it bon fa naato of Meatarepfa. (Condi 
OoostantiiL 81 u ML) Tbeextance of fa town 
In fa time of fa epjppp^pe&u ta GaBienni 
Is tt H ri tf tl It coins. “ 
tanfayTho fa rftagn-Ss fa identified with 
fa modern fW 4tar/j*t * fc now generally 
^ust rains of ita temple 


of Artemis Leucophryene still exist. Is fa site of 
the ancient Magnesia. (Leake, Asto Aftoor, pp. 242, 
fofl.; ArundeU,fasa Cbareta, pp.58, folL; Cramer, 
Asia Mimof, vol 1 pp. 459, foU.) 



2* A town of Lydia, usually with fa addition 
wpbs or Prb Burto? (ad Sipyluml to distinguish 
it from Magnoria on fa Maeandar in lento, situated 
on the north-western slope of Moult States, on fa 
southern bank of fa river Hermna. We are not 
informed when or by whom fa town was founded, 
but it may have been a settlement of fa Mega-torts 
in the east of Thessaly. Magnesia la most ostoteuted 
in history for the victory gained under its walls 
by fa two Scipios in is. o. 190, over Antioebus 
the Great, whereby fa king was for ever driven 
from Western Asia. * (Strab. xiii. p. 622; Plin, ii» 
93; PtoL v. 2. § 16, viil 17. f 16; Scykx, pc 37; 
Lit. xxxvii. 37, full; Tac. Am. n. 47.) The town, 
after the victory of the Scipios, surrendered to fa 
Roman*. (Appian, Syr. 35.) During fa war against 
Mithridates the Magnesians defended ttadv— 
bravely against the king. (Paoa. 120.(8.) In 
the reigu of Tiberius, fa town waa nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, in which several other 
cities perished; and fa emperor on that — wH 
granted liberal some from fa treasuiy to repair fa 
lass sustained fake inhabitants (Strab. xiL p 679; 
xiii. p. 622; Tac. 1 0 .) From coins and other sonrora, 
ere learn that Masneida ^ to fouikh dnra 
to fa fifth century (Hierocl p. 660); and it tosfreo 
mentioned by fa Byaantlne writers. During fa 
Turkish rule, it once waa fa residence of fa Sultan; 
but at present it is much reduced, though it preserves 
its ancient name in the corrupt form of Monism. 
The ruins of ancient buildings are not very consi- 
derable. (Chandler, Travels to Acte, ii. p. 332; 
Keppel, Travels, ii. p. 296.) The accompanying 
onto to remarkable by having on its obverse fa tad 
of Cicero, though the roaaon why it appears hiss, to 
unknown. The legend, which to incorrectly figured, 
should be, MAPK02 TTAA102 K1KEPDN. [L.S.] 
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MAGNOTOLIS (MwyvAroAit), 3 town In Ptanfa 
at fa confluence of fa rivers Lyons fa Jh*» wul 
fomtod <7 MithrMrtM EuMor, wbo mSd S 
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MAGNUM FBOMONTOKIUM. 
doeoy nt an only period, ee it ia not mentioned 
by i nr late writer. Appian CUUkrii 78, 115) 
apeak* of it nnder befit name, Eapatcria end Mag- 
Mpolu, end Strabo In one paasage (Mi. p. 560) 

, neaho of it under the name of MagaiopaUa. Bum. 
Wthejlaaa are ooid to eMet aama milea ita the weat 

or ami*, •* • |J**< **"«» 

(BeaUMt, Aeeanlee, i. p. 840.) rl* 11 
MAGNUM (A J pa 4*| 

I*w, Wei J>- * 8 )- » 

promanteiy erhkh fame the eotrtbara Wnatwn 
of ths Cbermnises Anwa, in India extra Gangem, 
on the western aide ef the Suras Magnus. Its 
modern name k C. Bomdnia. Some bare supposed 
that tbs Pram. Magn. represents mother cape, 
dtfaer conslderebly to the NWe, now called C. iV 
teni Ptotemyt account of these far Eastern places 
is so doubtftil, that it is impossible to feel sure of 
the evidence for or against the position of any place 
in the Awes Chersonesus. [V.] 

MAGNUM PB0MONTORIUM, aptomontmy on 
the we* court of Lusitania (Mela, ill. 1 . $ 6),pw|ably 
the same which Strabo (Ml. p. 151) ngd Ptofciny 
ii. 5»J l)e>tt rbUpMgw* fayer, n s roq g fa mn ft of 
the Tagus. The passage in Strabo is eorropt; but 
according to the correction of Coni), apphfrred Of by! 
Gruakurd, the promontory was *10 stadia from the! 
mouth of the Tagus* which fteoirtapood with 
a JSepWL Puny also sails It Magnum or Oludw 
ponense, torn the town in its vicinity ; but he straugolT 
confounds it with the Prom. Artabrum, on the NW. 
of the peninsula (iv. SI. e. 35). 

MAGNUM FROM. MAURETANIA®. [Mau- 

BKTAMU*] 

MAGNUS POBTUa l. (iMprof ndyvot, Ptol. 
iL A 1 7 ; comp. Marcian. p. 41)* a port-town of 
Hisyama Baetksa, be t ween the town Abdara and the 
Prom. CharMeny* 

S. (Mfyor Ptol. ii. 6. § a bay on the 
coast of the Gallaeci Lueensaa, which S evidently the 
same as the Artabrorum Sinus. [Vol. L p. 2*6* b.] 
A (H4y*t Ai/i^y* Ptol. iL 3. $§ 4, 33), a har- 
bour in Britain, opposite the island of Vec 
snoods to Portsmouth. 

4. (TlApros Mdyvoi, Ptol iv. 2. | 2 ; Mela* L 5; 
Plin. ▼. 2 ; It. Anton, p. 13), a port-town of Mau- 
retania Caesarienaia, on the road between Gilva and i 
Quiza, described by Pliny as 41 civium Rumanorum 
opptdum.” It la identified by Forbiger with Oran, 
of which the harbour is still called Mare-eLKibir, 

1. e., the gnat Harbour. 

5. (Mrydr PtoL iv. 6. $ 6), a port on the 
west coast of Libya Interior, between the mouth of the 
nver Dorados and the promontory Rystadium. 

MAGNUS SINUS (d pdyas xdKwot, Ptol. vii. 

2. §§ 3 > 6 ? Agalhem. i. p, 53), the groat gulf 
whioh runs up to the middle of the present king, 
dom of Ava, and is known by the of the 
Guy ofSjam. *n>. anoi«nt geographer. ocrwoUy 
pluoed CMu oa tb« eaat of thia golf, though they 
had no very aoonmt. notion relative to italatittuk 

&£££ «■«• — - — *» 

SSSSSSSariba 

same ss toe present Bamguna. rv *i 

"AGONfiACUM fMooArnAouw.] L J 
MAGGRAS, a nver of Syria, under mount 'Ll. 
banns, mentioned by Pliny (v. 20) apparently be* 
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tween Sidon and Bmyttut, and probably identical 
with the Tamyras of Stmbo (*vi. p. 756), now 
Nahr-ed-Damur; though Dr. Robinson suggests the 
Nahr-BexritL (Bib, Bet, voL iil pp. 493, 439 .) 
rTAimua.1 TG. W 

MAGOBOM SINUS 

the Arsbisa coast of the Bardmihi^xa 3* 

4k. ti i gfokj iL. i* — 1-8 — 4 ^ 


of the Themj^riw Joined the Gscroei am north: , 
(Ptol. vi. 7. | *4) It IS stOl merited hr the 
modem Um^Wmaaot, and the ancient new* b 
accounted for by Mr.ForBtor by the foct the*** til* 
ancient Tbemi are the Magiaft tribe of BMMtda, 
in all agee of Arabia history u&abitaiflMrtha 
gulf and efity of Mrara^—a deep bay, with Sts dftl 


of this trfte, and from this country (vnL S. pp. 

HUparila Tamconstuns, now Uretmea, (Mela, iiL 
l.flO.) 

MAGYDUS (Mdyrifon JMk* M «yv8td»; called 
Mdxnjbos by Scylax, p. 32), a town of Pam- 
Inhylia, on the scant between Att&leia sad Perga, 

1 sad subsequently of episcopal rank, is probably the 
MTqdalb (MvyWXifX of the Stadiasmus. There 
are numerous imperial coins of Msgydns, bearing the 
epigraph MArTAKAJI. Leake identifies it with 
L<mr«. (PtoL v. 5. 4 2; Hierocl p. 672; &o- 
diam, §i 201, 90* ; Leake, Am Manor, p. 194; 
Cromer, Atia Minor, vol iL p. 276.) 

MAHANAIM (M «nd^ LSX), • place, and 
afterwards a town, on the cast side of the Jordan, 
so named from the incident related in Genesis (xxxu. 
2), when the word is translated, both by the LXX. 
aad Josephus, nuprfUTcXaf, end also by the latter 
<*b$ rrparimbor (Ant. L 20. $ !)• The following 
4^ of its position occur in the Old Testament:-— 
It was north of the brook Jabbok (Gen. L c n comp. v. 
N*), in the borders of Baahan (Jotk. xiii, 30), after- 
wards in the tribe of Gad (xxi. 38), but on the con- 
fines of the half-tribe of Manasseh (xiii. 29) as- 
signed to the Levites. (1 Chron. vi. 80.) It was 
the beat of Uhbasbeth’s kingdom* daring the time 
that David reigned in Hebron (2 Sam. ii.), and there 
lie was assassinated (iv.). When David fled from 
Absalom, be was maintained at Mahanaim by Bar- 
si Uai, tiie aged theikk of that district (2 Sam. xvii. 
27, xix. 32); and it was apparently in the vicinity 
of this city that the decisive battle was fought m 
the wood of Ephraim between the royal troops and 
the rebels (xviii). A ruined site is mentioned in 
the JM 'Ajlvn t under the name of Mahneh, which 
probably marks the position of Msbanaim. (Robin- 
son, Bib. Bee. vol. iii. Appendix, p. 166.) [GAV.] 
MAIS, a station us Britain* so called upon an 
engraved bronze cup found at Budge, in WuUktre. 
From this name occurring with those of four other 
stations, all on the lineof theGreatWsll, it is supposed 
to be identical with Magna, or Msgnis. [C. R. A] 
MAIS (Mofr), a river of India intro Gsngem, 
flowing into the Sinus Bsiygazenus, now the Moki 
(Nearch. p. 24 ; Arrian, Penpbs Mane Brytlt- 
raoi.) 

MAXKEDAH (M—njW, LXX.,Etu*b. ; Ka*x(W, 
Jornlb). * citr of tb^OMnnitM in th* aonth put 
of tbo tribo of Jodoh (</M> «»• 41). govanied by * 
■hoikh. It mo tbo firrt oity token by Joohuo after 
tbo bnttio in Giboon: and tbovo it two that tbo fiva 
conbdorato king* were found bid fat n cava, whicb 





aepokhra ate toei 
SO It 2s pfe»d by Eusebios 
«.«.)§ mflea ttit of Ebutheropolb. 
f8«TStoaABsm.1 [G. W.) 

MALA (MdAA MdA*)* a town to Gobble, which 
Septa (p 5yto contadfetbn to star wtitas, 
takas t£birl£ pbceoftadta JE.B.J.) 

MALAGA (Stas*, teak; FtC& 4§7| 
taiiftit Btepk B.H a i tab. MMtommta t ta- 
ASMi), an important town open thftaftt ef Bfepanb 
Btttfaa, ttflt of Osips, Which was eqridfetaat front 


tab*. (Stab, iii. p 15k) 
to toe Astatine itinerary (p 405), tosdia- 
smGadeira to taboo wne 145 miles ; so- 
le Stnibs QBL p 140) Ills distance from 
to Crips was 750 stadia. Make* stood 
optotifartf tils SMBS Sams, now C tae faft wed ta , 
(Alfin. Or* Sfir. 456; Ifiaboa cum fluvk Pfin. iiL 
I.0.3.A tabo says (Ic.) that talaoa was built 
to tAS Homs feihisn, whence we may con 
that it was a Phottiota colony. Accordingly 
modem writers have supposed that the name 
dsrifsd from toe Phoenician ward mofefa , u royal;” 
bat Humboldt says that taiaoa is a Basque word, 
sifSifytot the 14 side of a mountain.” Under the 
tamll Was a foederata dvitae (PBn. I c.), and 
lad extensive estatofahments for salting fiabu (Stalk 
(a) Adorns safe (lo.) that tabes was for- 
merly called taeoaoa; bat Strabo had Iffeady no- 


tieed this error, and observed not only that Miwim 
was tortber ftom ^Oa ljte, but that the ruine of the 


Atm 45; 


w awAtaL 
eoathenfl 


Bi. pp. 158, 161, 163 1 flirt 
. Bar. to. 42. There are still 
i of Soman arohitsetnre in Malaga, 
MALAOHATH (MaA« x d6), a city of Libya In- 
terior, which Ptolemy (to. 6. $ 25) tacos to the 
tt tstry above the Nigeir, to E. hog. 20° 20\ (fa 
k bt to® 16*. [E. B. AA 

MUAKJL [Maura.] 

MALAJCI COLON (MaAtav, cr MoAta 
PtoL vi 1 1 51 s promontory on the • 
coast of the Golden Chenooeetu. Its exact posi- 
tion cannot be determined, but it was probably along 
the StraiU tf Malacca. [V.] 

MALAMANTUS (d MoAdparror, Aman, fnd. 
e. 4), a small tributary of the Cophen, or river of 
K&bily perhaps now the Pandjcora. [V.] 

MALANA (MdAosa, Arrian. ImL c. 25), a 
oape which outers the Indian Ocean, and forms the 
western boundary of the Omtae (one of the Bea- 
cons! tribes of Gednsb) sad tbs Ichthyophagi. 
Than bncdoobt tbit Jt4s tos same as tbeprseent 
CWwfci» M w> ,fc i *“ * 


tuam*«r 

i tU* 


Ubm whtre tb» Tyndis 
“ ‘ is been tup- 

m,ur, im * 

mHT t* Mr, 7. § 10. c«jL 

A*«»), jmaMMbr *Ww**.Stk* ®odn» Btrbera, th* 
dUri tota ri ta wjho foHWt tbs irwitiini 

.m* ci AMmt^imSMmce Bab-tt-UamU to 

yhil sHto&t hto in sB tiinwi bean 
ta sent of btidritoiipSoiiawii bottom Africa and 
Aatat siri Uribe tori tat of tos^prindpol tortj 


(now 0* tofc It b« been sop- 


da t and ivory. (See Heersn, Jjtfom Na&m, 
voL L p. 390, EngL trassL) [W. B. P.] 

MALATA, acootding to an tosoripm, otMilata 
aoeording to the Peating. Table, apboeinPannonb* 
Inferior, on tbs Danube. As too to o erip tip wm* 
tend at taeneardsM, tabto was primp ta- 


sted at or near ths Utter pfem (tar, tar. to. 
19; MMlitt, DonnkiLp. U6^nk47.) [L.S.] 
MALCHUBIL [taUBErA**] 

MALCOAE. [MASnosus.] 

MA'LEA (MoAfe), s town to to« dbtriet < 
Aegytb in Arcadia, the inhabitants of which wc 
transferred to Mogabprib upon toe’ foundation or 
the latter city , (Pans, viii. 97. § 4.) Its ten**? 
was called the tabatis ($ Mabs&nt). Xtoophto 
deooribeo Lonota as a fortress toasted above too 
tabatis; and as Lenetra was prabaUtyat or ipar 
Lamddri, Maba mast have been to too mms netob- 


[Leuctra.] Leake, however, connecting 
Maba with the river MALttt(MaAo6r 9 Pins. vi£ 
35. Jf l), a tribntaiy of tot AJphebs, ftoose too 
town on this river, and on the rand from ta ge b 
polis toOamarinm (Leake, /taetob e , % MS); 
bat tide is not probable. The pbeo Milica (taba) 
mentkmed by Xenophon (taftoto l.|») to pro- 
bably a o o riupt form of Maba (Cmtliis, j “ 

' neese, voL L p. 336.^ 

MA'LEA (Mto4W,tapk B.ao. «t alii; Malta 
Herod, i 82 ; Stab, viii p 368), «tf& called Mk, 
a promontory of Laconia, and the mart eoatheriy 
point in Greeoe with the exoeptka of Teenirom. 
For details see VoL IL p 1 14. 

MAXEA (MaAda, Thncyd. IB. L 

6. §S 26, 27; MaAio, Stab. xHL p 617; Mata, 
PtoL ▼. 2; see Stool adArirtopk. tot p 33), the 
soathermnost point of 0n island of Lo w s k w , veto* 
oned by Strabo to be 70 stadia diatant 
bne, 560 stadia from tbps figrinm, and 340 froni 
letnymna. gpu nsoB y opposNS, oe mo niyniaM, 
were the point of G abb and too islands sTAner- 
ncsAB [sss toots artodm]. Ths modem asme of 
Maba b ZtitomBowcm, or Cam SL Mmf, add 
it b a high and eoaapfenoas point st sea. W 
phon rays (l c) that ths Best of CaUicmtidiS oc- 
cupied this station before the sea-figbteff Aigtomae. 
Thera is some obefcnrity in Xenophon's topogrtthy to 
reference to this place ; and the Maba of Tbooy- 
dides (L c) can hardly have been C. 8L Mary, 
nnlees there b some error to hb relation, fie says 
distinctly (c. A), that Maba by to the north of 
MytQene, and (c. 6.) that the Athenians bad 
their market there, whflt beriogtot ths toy, Ths 
tost statement b toeomistant irito toe yotoko of 
Gqp s 51 Mary, and the sooond with dtanta 
from MytOene. Poraftly the Mitoa of ItajNta 
had soaio connectio n with the oanctnsty of AptB® 
tabeb. (See the notes of Arnold ttd fm**# 
ThirtwalTe Grmce, vol Bl p 173*1 
MAliEA (MaAta 6r Mtotalta, Wiki 
$ 8), a ltigo group of meotttabl to ton#ta»n 
part of the aaofent Taprohane or tata 
can be Uttb tafeOgo to p ri Mtob j jto j p bfe 
tract new known by toe name of JVitatat Mto *• 
of the chief mountains of whJdb bodbAMtoi 
AnU, Admit p^khj tb. mam $%m J+- 

k»r ini u.mhmM «*• 

which bt «Jk tb. 8 m m, m MIK ai W 
Bonces, and deseriboewH* nmatoakb IlitowB 
MMKrt ccodittoo rf tb. 

n tb* lor mod Um h. umidi w m, •** ** 



MW 

(Til *17). An 
of tin locality it given 

Hording to Stephanos B. (*. p. Mom til), tta 
Malian Uni their mom from a town MaUana, 
not nun Up n ad by any other ancient anther, a«M to 
hare been fcosded by Maim, the m af Ar i«M > 
tyon. The MaUaaa own mefcongjl oMBS 
hat Wjhat ^h tribntsqr to tba tott er. Say 


MAUCECA. 

taio hi the iatarior of India, which be ealla Morn 
Malma (vi. 19. a SI). % hn ham supposed that 
fcsmaf tafcr to the metara Ghdit t but as Malaua 
Jo sritatir derived Jmb the taserit mob, o motn- 
tain, this MmtWnefiim canno*, we think, be main. 

xdt*L rv.i 

MALECECA. [Loarcaau, p. MO, a] 
mUTKl (MnAfaX • l>me near Atamans, 
wham HiiUOene was defeated by the Pwsians, la hat 
mmtfcnad by any ancient anther except Herodotus 

(V JUaKT&JBALOH (MoMMCahav, £wUv.a. 
f 18; Nobbe, ad be. feeds MaKeMUfor), a motm- 
tab of Mauretania Oaaaarianiie, which ia identified 
with JeM Nadir in dm MUm, (Shaw*. TrrneU, 

f otto) rEaBeJ'j 

MALEVENTUK. [B«iriVMfTUM.J 
MA'LEUM P.(Mnhet Sapor, PtoL nl 1. $ 4), a 
■ana tf ay which form* the southern tarmSofttioB of 
Symstaene (now Afeli It separated the goifo of 
Caothi (the /taw fMd) and Barybin ^om- 

(MaAfaf m MoXiefoi^t^ to 
Hispania fmm ramie, near KnrnJMN^ of 
iTradtag mm la known. t tfmSpktp. 

**MAUACtffe mbs (4 MUbmbv a&w; |fw- i iragiaxto the U m l a n a , we ought probably to rad 
faaadf, Thus, ifi. fifii mSkBi 408; #Pw4Am3S%S K. a Miller observes. Thucydides 
fiMbadfimn, finmd.hr, 38 * fBXi* 41: RyT wuwtiiiiig m dfrtrim (pfrQcf the Melina, called 

JtfttaX W gulf of the seeing between the “ ^ ~ “ 

aonthem omit of Theaaaly and the m ' 
of the Loow Epl«gnidii, and which 


— - - 

won probably Dorians, and wen ahrayn hi dean 
con n ec t ion with the acknowledged Doric etarifo 
HercnJes, the gnat Doric hero, ie represented an the 
friend of Oeyx of Trachk, and Mount Oeta me Urn 
•eene of the hero’a death Diodorus (xii. »)*w* 
make of Ttaobisaeihsinpthw-towiiof Les cm mon . 
When the Trachhdam were hard pressed by theta 
a rainbows, about the oonannaemhmt cHhe 

fiB^asacassanss 

Heracm near Trachta (Thn* & 8ft.) 

Scylax (pw 84), who ie followed by Diodorus 
(xriiL 11), distinguishes between the M*ta8r and 
MaAmt, the former extending along the northern 
ooast of the Malta gulf from Lamia to Eohinus * 
Twt» 


■w __ _ . wwmmmmtm d ff j W d lb 

1 from tie country of the MaUana, titrated at 
its bend. At the ratmce of tie mlf i* thehorth- 
western promontory of Enhom, and the islands U- 
ohadee, and into its fartMt extremity the riser 
Spesritofas flow*. Tin gulf ie Called LxxiACua 
"Sixua (0 Asp tat Penaaniaa (L 4. 

§ 3, rib lfi. $ H t §a 1. J 8), tram Jhe important 
town of Lauda j a£ ft fe sen* 4? the gulf ie 
now «d)ed Zimif which ia the modem name of 
Lamia. Uey, who nwtaUy tonne ii Maltana Srnua, 
gives it in one ptaa the name of tAenianom Sinoa 
(xiriil 5), wiuoh is boraewed ftum Polybius (x. 
42). (Comp. Lathe, AMtan Greece) ml iL 
p. 4.) 

MALIARPHA (Ho \tdpfm, Ptol. riL 14), a 
ptae of considerable commerce in the territory of 
the Arvarni, on the wee tern coast of the Bay qf\ 
Bengal , between the months of the Godavari and 
the Aufno. It is represented %ew by either Ma- 
hapur or by the mine of ifaealwNmam. [V.] 

MAUCIU IK8ULAE (Ma Al X ee ritan, P 4 
7 •_».**), hjw Wanda in tbs fifawa Atabisua, off 
tha aowi ooaat af AnbU Pdix. Onatf thamtetha 
modem Sokar, 

* *5*“ **** * 

^ hWta gdf, rarroondad on aU eidea by 
?>ly In tba diraotjon of tha aaa. 

the narrowed part of the straits of tC5ii, 

^rsarstariS: 

■tssseSI 


the path oner Mount 1 
tamed the army of Laead 
tenitmj of the Tmehihta J 


PiralU (SjdtoM^ Priests Cltpfis), and Tmehinii 
^Tpaxtam). Who tha Priests were ia a matter only 
of ooqjoct nr e : Grata snppoaea that they may have 
of the mend spot an which the 
matings were held; while Leaks 

„ that thgy were the inhabitants of the 

Sacred /City (hpftr tarv), to which, according to 
Callbnadms (Rym*. «e Del 287), the Hyper- 
bWMtaefibring* were sent from Dodons an their 
Deha, and that this Sacnd Oily was tha 
la mentioned by Stephanos B. The namee 
the Panlii end TraohmU sufficiently indicate 
_ ir poaitioo. The Malians admitted every man to 
a share in the government, who either had served 
or waa serving as a Hbplite (Aristot PtfU. It. 10. 
§ 10). In war they were chiefly famous as slingera 
and darters. (Thue. iv. 100.) n 

Tkachis waa the principal town of the Malians. 
There were also Ahtict&a and Asthkla on the 
coast; and others, of which the names only are pre- 
served, such as Colacbia (Theopom. ap. Atom, 
▼i. p. 254, t), Axoonkia (Lycophr. 903; Steph. B. 
a. v.X and Inua (SclioL m Lyoopkr. I c.; Steph. B. 
a v.). (MtUler, Dorian** vol L p. 50 ; Grate, 
Greece, voL U. p. 378; Hake, Northern Greece, 
toL ii. p. 20.) 

MALLAB4 MALLOEAj or MALOEA, a town 
of southern Perrhaehialtt Thessaly, perhaps rapre- 
seated in name by Ifo Ffrtato , which Leafce cen- 
jeOtnvee to be a oarrup&n of MaUoee, with the 
addition of Angnata. Bntee there are no rwirins 
»ef antiquity at Jfotatato, Leak# euppoeeelWleea 
to have occupied a bright on the merit* ride of 
the river, where an eome vmtige. of anctat waU^ 
(Ut. xxxL 41, ami 10, 13, jmx. 25« Leak* 
Northern Greece, voi iv. p. 311.) 

MALLI (MdXXec, Anta, AwAit 7, M4), 
the inhabitoUte of the aonth grt of the ^triot 
now known by tlw nawof the /\aw(h There was 
SbSta «Snfc times a cbjSm which they 
iaWt^eir name, though the mm ii the tojm to 
mtogtabyaneMeumm. (Ajrian, i Stash 



m * 4ULLUS. 

aiv, p. 701 1 Cwi ht 4.) Jhi mojk oocupfad the 
•jmim between the A o m i os s (rieehtQei* Iv«^ 

(/rttotO, which both esto ths lodns «A no greet 
dl etanoa. Than ten bo little faibt that the name 
represents at coos the country and the town of the 
Malll being itself derived from the Snnscrit M&ia- 
sikimi. PUny speaks d MM morum Mom 
MM* (el 17* s* SI). U hh Jbcidity 
^onde with that of the other geoggpen, the 
ndght he taken from the monntbjUUnch was 
■penons there. It is not, however, possible from 
Puny’s brief notice, to determine anything of the 
p os iti on A hie Malll It was in this country, and 
not i mpr o b ably In the actual town A the MalH (as 
Arrian eppeam to think) that Alexander was needy 
alrin in c o mb at with the Indian tribes of the 

(.OS OftMfct AUbMUniO, anSLit 
* , which, speording to tradition, was 
i Trqfan times by the mothmyen 
aoopmsaBUAmphficriina. (Strab. atir. p. 675, &e.; 

Arrian, Altai. € ft.) Items situated near the month 
d the river Pyiamue, on an ominenoe opposite to 
M fapi wa . no we must infer from Curtins (iu. 7), 
who Hites tint Alexander entered the town after 

throwing ftirid*» so 

therefore stood on the 
Aorndfag to SeyUx (p. 40) 
nptbe river a hhort distance in crier to 
and Ms (l 13) also states that the towiffi| situated f rMsHAra.1 * ^ 
fllsse upon the river, whence Ptolemy (▼. ft. $ 4) | UAK ARMANIS PORTUS 
mtiAhentisAhn in placing it mere than two miles 
«tay from the river. Melina wee a town of oonsi- 



MANDALAR* 

rantAto above loeri, in timtofebbouritooder It* 
great freest d fib, and hy Stephanas A BymntinA* 
who cAU it merely a city A Italy. (Strab. ri. 
p. SftI \ Staph B. s.f.) Thm fa no mast to 
these testimonies, though we have no other 
of the existence d such a place? ahd Its 
cannot he determined with any grotto pro- 
But the Mamertmi who figum in history 
u the oeonpants d Messana are wbjtijy dfatin A 
from the citiscoo d this otamra.to* 

UilW (M afxpfy a district 
the foot ofa moontains, whtolnxJS 

ftftft ths ennoch Solomon, with IftROO Romans, 

U| Oorippns, / o bo ew M, rUM^ Iheophan. 

* A. 


B.F.IUI? 

p. 170? Anast pTftl| Le Beau, 
nil pp. ft07 - ftU ? comp. Q ib b tai, a. 
tinfaa afterwards fortified mmmtf 1 

ttiAxtAam. . 



«WPi by*th 

,Uii Vntofa him< 
wwfl m flMMR API 

im.my * 

MAHPaABtJS mm. rttaMMl * 

:iiend th. town after I mW(H^W7|l«l(iaft, 
Fynmu. Hallo. I hi eaaalypasHtiiK ■ 0 |B|hM HaJUtea 
lent bask cf tkimk » % ■ ( »), nsMite month IffHlteljjrta, Hh 
> it «M MHHHy to nn jit a n dHua, sauin.*. Hwmm 

fa <*der to ijlfWlillii ; Eh ft. HUM artp rf Hh OriH» wW iTOhL 

diet the Itiwsrnm dtamiad I fMieifAPn.1 * ^ * 


it does not appear to 
bars pameamd anypnrticuUr attractions. Its port- 
town was Magana [Maoabsa], though in later 
times it seems to have had a port A its ofn, called 
Ptatns Mottyn (Geogr. Nub. p.105; " 

ML K. 4, M. whence we learn that 
hges it continued to be railed Malo; comp. 

Fragm. 15; Appun, Mttkrid 96, Dtonys 
PtoL viii. 17 § 44; Mm //. N v. 22, 

Mat. M. §§ 151, 152, Leake, Asm Minor, pp 216, 
Ac.) [L S.] 



a harbour on the 
beU j fined by the month A the 
It fa inane identical with 


... jMtarne m 
tasnoAftoths 


hsscrraescaaet, which may eveOlmefts nemitothe 
acieut port, (ftal if|l. 1 1? Menfart Rend 



coin OF MALLUS HI emeu. 

MALOETAS. [Mnvranim.] 

HALVA. fMtrujoiiA.] 

MALU& fMaisuf moaiofous.] 

MAMALA a tillage A thrtf 

GaasanHae, sooth A BaMD BnotA, on the Arabian 
coast of the Red 8m, (Plot tl 7.J5) [Oasafocs, 
Baou Rscha.] It has trim tn^osed to be repre- 
sented by the modknrtomA Korfoda , and to have 
been the capital A th ep fa s tical tribe d Conraitaa, 

■S5saa*«afes , °- tawj 

MAMEVritm OHM^rwr : m.Map'prTn,), 

« dty in tbs fafamr W Hh Brattfae pafamfa. 
It St noticed oidy by Sfrebo, who pbum it fa thfal 



HMiotetnM 
MlwmtlHt 
• cdMrtcf 
TiHlM 


HAND, 
vbioh is nut 



M A NC ITMTUK. . b»m <rf *• BHpHitH HBritafa 
{It Ant p. m>rnw Mime lm t*. Ml 
of tbs remains rtf th enyent I 
at tbs prrtsnt day. From {h 1 
at Mine period of ths Unman i 
ths Frisians was stationed at 1 

tlis sixth legion, or one of ita | 

fnbabfy on tbs «comhh of HMjnMHf fat. tbs 

(p. 663), thoogb it most ten b,H $ d Mh « 
Flfay (f . 38) mention OQfats H.HhtiiH>fc th 
DortUn part of Myma on tbs HH)4«rt, re. 8.] 

MANDAGARA (Mtehr^n, FfaL HLl.’lU 
a small port.m tte AllsiWuail of BMM Ub 
tbs district now caQsd Cn m erm . it was sittpM * 
bale to the b. of JSemiaf, nearly h Hh can. hH* 
tuda is Poonak. Tbs anther cf tte Psripfas rtfs 
RMaodagora (p. SO). * ^tyj 

UANDAGAB&13 (MarUyapaUjm. si. A f *1 
a small port on tbs shorn of tbs Oaspiaa m, 
between Hh rims Strato and Cterindas. Fortify 
hH ooBjsctortd that it may ha nMMtad V «h 
praaant MaketMm, % 

HANDALAB (HarhUrt, FfaL A 1 1 
an Indian tnbs wteMOMfa/bctil baa*. Jf •* 
(fajfM In tbs neigbbonrhne^cfFHlHbaHn (ftfaw)' 




MAHDAVE. 


fcowmaite tan Bwi low down ft. rivw 

soar MtmgUr, in tha fflitriok now called Mr. 

(8 »uS^B^iL«ta^ • town <n the <£» of 
(M, b et we en Calenderis, mi Cape Piudinm, from 
which it was only 7 stadia distant (Stadia4> 
IS 174. 17ft.) It is probably the lams place as the 
ftyanda er M/saada in PHny (v. 27); and if so, it 
most also fcs identical with the town of Myna (Ntwds) 
mention#* by Scylax (p. 40) between Nagidus and 
Calsnderis. [L. S.] 

IfAlfDARAE (Moi'dapaf), tha distnot about 
Cyrrhna in Macedonia. (Stoph. B. a. a.) [E.B. J.1 

MANDELA. [DwaarnAj 
MANDQRL iMmwmm] 

ICAWMHqk [0 abxkaoo, VoL L p. 551, a.] 
HAHDRUANI (F&. vi, 16. a* 18), a people 
ntt&faoped by PUnyia* occupying a part of Western 
Baotrltaa.uodiff the span of the Paropamisus. They 
^ are bow, Aka asrafyd ether tribes whose names art 
given by that geographer to the asm**!*##?, no 
longer to la ideotiM. 

MANlWtqTOLli (MorB 
woXis), a team in ifyek (BiarooL 
JfitMar +' 

Tempo*. 1 
pWMSftha 
doubt bat 

* . • ’ t£-&r 

MAybttfe MOWS (t> Srtp » r , < MMpov Spn\ 
one or the etyisf mountains of Libya, from whence 
flow att the streams from Saiatboa to Mama; the 
middle of the #wgain has a position of 14®R. long, 
and 19° N. 1st., aaajgnadjp it by Ptolemy (it. 6. 
§8). Afterwards^ be describes ‘ * 




the river. 


GKia.1 (Comp. fmrie* CtogrfJmm. rul. in p. 19» 
I>rnkfymjkmlEfa HU Atye*, p. 81 ) Ptolemy 


(§ 17) places 
hood erdda 


the foB u wfe &g tribes in the neighbour- 
ilia mountain r the R^eu fPdfioi), the 


iMMMhn. Mr 

Malooae (MaAedflu), and the UaxiMti (tide* 

«**). ffi.R.J.1 

MAKDU'Bn (M ortedtoi), a Gallie people w A# 
Strabo (iv. p. 191) erroneously calls the neighbours It 
the Arvernl. When Caesar (me. 52) was mamh- 
|ng through the territory of the Iiagema, with ifee 
intention of retreating through the Seautni into the 
Provinda, hijri* attacked by the confederate Gam 
under YaJhorii (B. G. viL 68). The Qafti 
were defsatedpkad Vercingetorixj with hie mag, took 
refuge in Alesia, a town of the Mandubii. The atte 
of the battle is not indicated by Caesar, but the po- 
sition of Alesia is at AHse, or A list Sopite Reir^ m 
it is also called, In the department of the Gfa #m 
The railroad from Pork to Dijon crosses the hills « 
the CdtodTOr, of which AleaU and the heights a 
it art a part The Mandubii were a mm& 
who fed tWr flocks and cattle on f 
the Cdfe £Cb, and cultivated the i 
fort#Aleria. Before the blockade was fornwd, they 
bad driven a great quantity of their animals (pscusV 
within the wails. (a 0. vii. 71.) 

The Mandubii who had received their co untry m en 
into the city, were turned out of it by them, with 
their wives and children, during Clear's blockade, in 
that the eeaaty supply of provisions fer the 
mar. The Romans rMped to 
and give them food. Tbecer- 
from Caesars narrative is, that these 
unfbrtumZa people died of hunger between their own 
walk and the Roman drcumvaUation (& G. vii. 78; 
Dion Casa. xL 41). Caesar's dcecriptiou of Alania 
is true ; and the operations of hla anny about the 
place (B. G. vii. 89 — 90) are easily usxhsmtaod. 

This plan of Alesia and the eurroonding country 
is taken from CaastoFs large map of France. The 
*cky of the j i aad ub fi, or Alesia, was “ on the summit 
« HI, Ira very derated position,* as Caesar cor- 
rtfitoJesoribss it This hill stands alone, auL#»» 
jtffiSn the west aide, where there is a plain, It h 
i fluTOunded by hil)a of the same height, which are se- 
parated from Alesia by vnllojs. In the flat valley 
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velky at the cast end, is the railroad from Jkris to 
Tbs nearest railway station to Atari* is Lea 


The summit of Atari* is not quite flat ; hat the 
irregularities am inconsiderable. The sides of the 
hill beneath the plateau am steep and rocky; end 
the upper part of the ascent to the jpmmit is not 
easy. Below the plateau, and below tafcsteep ascent, 
there is a narrow lead piece of ground, which ap- 
pears to ham been widened a little by the labour of 
man; and baker (hie level part there is another de- 
scent, which in some parts is steep. The fine plain 
(pknita) at the western foot of Aleria, which Caesar 
describee, is seen well from the western end of the 
level summit This Is the pert which Caesar (c. 84) 
calk the “Arx Atariaa." The surface of the plateau 
rises aJ|trte towards the western extremity, and then 
folk away dbrnptly, terminating in a rocky promon- 
toty, so m et hin g like the head of a boat A cross, 
with a email tree on each side of it, stands at the 
edge of the brow, and exactly marks the place from 
which Verdngetorix looked down on the plain of 
Alesia (c. 84). Beneath the Arx Aleeiae is the 
small town of Alim, on the western and south-west- 
ern slope of the hill It occupies a different place 
from the eld town of the Mandubii, which warita the 
summit level The hill is a mass of rock* The pla- 
teau has a thin soil, and the few parts whvtt are not 
cultivated are covered with a short gnus like that on 
the Brighton downs. It appear** that the town of the 
Mandubii occupied all the Urge plateau, the length 
of which is shown by the scale, though we must as- 
sume that it was not all built on. The Arx, as al- 
ready explained, was at the west end, commanding a 
view of the plain. The city wall seems to have been 
carried all round the margin of the plateau. Camr 
ngv (B.O. vii. 69): 44 under the wall, that part if 
the hiO Which looked towards the east, all tbroapros 
the femes of the Galii had filled, and they hafe 
formed in their front a ditch and a wall of stones 
(maeeria) six feet high.** This is the place marked 
A. in the plan, the only part of the hill of Aleeia 
which is connected with the neighbouring heights. It 
is a small nefk of land which separates the valleys 
of the Loarwnd the Loterain. This is the part 
where the plateau of Alesia is m< at accessible, which 
Yero>ngetonx first occrpied when be retired to Ale- 
rife and where he constructed the wall of loose stooea 
(mamria). Them am plenty of stones on the spot 
to Con s tr u ct another each wall, if it were wanted. 

At the aretorn end of the plateau, just under tha 
saaaarit them is * eovte of water, which is now 
oomrad over with a email building. The water is 
war carried to pipes round tha MB, to eeppto the 
hospital afrilfcfe which k (F.) eaitoe wore ride of 
tha hffl on the slope. Water tofst at Arise by di§* 
gto gwrih to theroaan leml hrimr the plateau ; aad 
aetheGaffi Mfithle part af the moantanr during 
toe Hahrit tof Hi toa let wrier from walla. 
m they no fieri* m mm fife spring hi the plateau. 

fr swart Baas warotonaed «B maad the hffl of 
Akria, and thay gpteeed the a njj*(f) which oca. 


source of water on the hill B. 

The hill of Aleeia is well defined on the north 
and the south by the valleys of the two streams 
which Caesar mentions (B. 0 . vii. 69), and on the 
west side by the plain in which them rivers meet. 
Caesar estimates the width of this plain from north 
to south at three Roman miles ; end it k that width 
at least even in the part which k only a little die* 
tance from the foot of the hill. It extends much 
further in a NW. direction on the road to MontUM, 
This plain U a perfect level, covered in summer with 
fine wheat. As we go from the foot of the hill of 
Alesia to Lea Loumca, the Arx Aleeiae is a con- 
spicuous object 

Caesar made two lines of cireumvaBation round 
Alesia. The circuit of the inner lines was eleven 
Roman miles ; and we may infer from his words 
that this circumvaliaticB was entirely In the plain 
and the valleys, except that it must have passed 
| over the small elevation or neck of land between A. 
and B. In making the outer lines, which were 
fourteen Roman miles in circuit, he followed the 
level as kf 6* the ground allowed (c. 74) ; from 
which we conclude that some parts of the outer lino 
were on the high grounds opposite to the hill of 
Atari*; and the form of the surface shows that thin 
roust "have been * 0 . * The upper part of tbo hill 
west of Oeanpqr, part of which hill appears in the 
north-west tngle of tho plan, was crossed by the 
lines ; and the camp of Regimi* and RebUus (c. 85) 
was on the slope of this lull which feces Atari* 
One of the ditches (fossae) of the interior lines a as 
filled with water from the river (* 79). The lines 
of eleven and fourteen spies in circuit are no ex- 
aggeration. No km circuit would enclose the lull 
and give the Romans the nnoeamry space. The 
boldness of tha underfellng may to easily concrived 
by the aid of numbers; but ttortifht «f toe work 
that was to be drite before YMagitorb mA bk 
troops, to the number of 80,000 men, could be shut 
in, can alone make us fully co mp re h e n d and admire 
the daring genius of the Roman preoonsuL 
There was a cavalry fight *n the great plain 
before Caesar had completed » works. The Galli 
were driven back from tbe plain to their camp under 
the east end of the hill, and took refege within 
Alesia. After this defeat Verdngetorix rent hb 
cavalry away, and made iwroito for toUtog out 
till the Gallic omfefieretes 5 SToome to hk aid. 
(&G. 70, 71.) When the forces of the ecufederetre 
(vii. 75) came to rake the h tac &efi e of AWfe they 


ported themselves on tha hOk where tifetweie» 
Mm* appears ; and to the battle riiV 
•eribed in vii. 79, the Gallto cavalry filled toe Hb 
hi the west ride of tha hOLef Akrie^ffeh# 


hi the west ride of tha Ulef AleetofiWk tot 
Uj^Melqedro|tol^aiabHit9lM|Jp 
GalBe tome were toritoi Mm to# mmfcmh 
t 2r£fe«M* 

2» ttrt jpwt </ Uw Bww whidi «««*<** !**• 


mw m m *m m*m m (B.) « tu **&- 

wftrito. Tha rf O mmt (oo. M, 00) 

MM m & C. IX %m m <•» uaoai At*, 

■b. HMMhflhSMMUHW twiwd toAlwU, 
Mtlattm. TMfMMMMM'tojUaMtluitCM- 
m Mid got he rnmmtMkm ata ri * ft yn toe out- 
ride, askro be oeeepHMtortfe The valleys between 


Mamj. The Oafli got to 
daybrrek, and waited til) 


Atari* and B.C. 0.m 


On the north and 
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MANDUB1L 

the inside, The Galli failed to force the lines both 
on the inside and the outside. Bnt the attack on 
the camp of Beginus and RebQns was desperate, and 
Labienns was sent to support them. Neither ram- 
parts nor ditches could stop the fierce assault of the 
enemy. Labienns summoned to bis aid the soldiers 
from the nearest posts, and sent to tell Caesar what 
he thought ought to be done. His design was to 
salty out upon the enemy, as Caesar had ordered 
him to do, if he could not drive them off from the 
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The place where the derisive struggle took place 
is easily seen from the Arx Aletdae ; and it is accu- 
rately described by Caesar (B.G. 83, 85). This is the 
hill (E.) which slopes down to the plain of the Lose. 
The upper part or the slope opposite to the Arx 
Alesiae is gentle, or 41 leniter declivis” (c. 83); but 
the descent from the gentle slope to the plain of the 
Lose, in which the railway runs, is in some parts 
veiy steep. Caesar could draw his lines in such a 
way as to bring them along the gentle slope, and 
comprise the steep and lower slope wilbtn them. 
But there would stQl be a small Slope downwards 
from the upper part of the hill to the Ttotem lines; 
and this is this gentle dope downward which he de- 
scribes in c. 85, as giving a gnat advantage to the 
Gallic assailants adder Vergasillaunus (*' Exignum 
loci ad decHvit&tem festigium magnum habet mo- 
mentum "). 

The mountain behind which Vergarillaunus bis 
himself after the night’s march is the part of the 
mountain west of Cressigng The camp of Beginus 
and Rebilus being on the south face turned to Alesia, 
they dould see nothing of Vergaaillsunus and his 
men till they came over the hill top to attack the 
lines. Verringetorix, from the An Alesiae (c. 84), 
could see the attack on Reginnf camp, and all that 
was going on fa the plain. Hs could see every- 
thing. Caesar# position during the attack of Verga- 
rillaunus was one Qdoneua locus) which gave him a 
view of the fight He saw the plain, the 44 superiores 
munitions*, 1 * or the lines on the mountain north-west 
of Alesia, the Arx Alesiae, and the ground beneath. 
He stood therefore on the hill south of Alesia, and at 
the western end of it 

Caesar, hearing from Labtaras how desperate was 
the attack on the upper lines, sent part of his 
cavalry round the exterior lines to attack Verga- 
Mllaunus in the rear. The cavalry went round by 
the east end of Alesia. They could not go 
round the west end, for they would have crossed the 
plain outside of the Hues, and the plain was occupied 
« they have got up the hill 

on the* side without some trouble | and they would 
not have oome on the rear of the m;mr. It b oer- 
tais that they went by the rose «d, md upon the 
bright* round Aleri% whkb would take amuefa 
longer time than Camara rapid narrative would land 
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Roman soldier throws his pija aside ; and the sword 
begins its work. All at once Caesar’s cavalry ap* 
pears in the rear of Vergasillaunua : 44 other cohorts 
approach; the enemy turn their becks; the cavalry 
meet the fugitives; there is a great slaughter; "and 
the victory is won. The Galli who west* oU foe 
outside of (he fortifications desert their camp, am 
the next day Verringetorix surranden Alesia. Tty 
fight of Abstapras the last great effort of the united 
Galli againsrCaesar. They never recovered from 
this defeat ; and from this time the subjugation of 
Gallia, though not yet quite completed, was near 
and certain. 

Alesia was a town during the Homan occupation 
of Gallia; but the plateau lias long since been de- 
serted, and there is not a trace of building upon It. 
Many medals and other antiquities have been found 
by grubbing on the plateau. A vigneron of AUse 
jxmmm many of these rare things, which foe has 
found ; a fine grid medal of Nero, som ttdrilent 
bronae medals of Trajan and Faustina, and toe well- 
known medal of Nemausus (iWinev), called the “pied 
de biche.” He has also a steelyard, keys, and a 
variety of other tilings. 

The plan of Cassini is tolerably correct ; correct 
enough to make the text of Caesar intelligible.[G.L.] 
MANDUESSEDUM, a Roman station in Britain 
(TLAut, p. 470), the site of whirh is supposed to be 
occupied by Mancestmr in Warwickshire. [C. R S.1 
MANDUTUA (MosS^uw, Steph. B. : Eth. Mae. 
IvfSrot: Manduria), an ancient city of Calabria, in 
the territory of the Salentines, situated at the dis- 
tance of 24 miles E. of Taientum. Its name lias 
obtained some celebrity from its bring the scene of 
the death of Archidauuw, king of Sparta, the son of 
Agetdlaus, who had been invited to Italy by the 
Tarantinos, to ast-ist them against their neighbours 
the Massapiiim and Lucanians ; but was defeated 
and slain in a battle under the walls of Mandnria, 
which was fought on the same day with the more 
Celebrated battle of Ohaaranea, 3rd Aug., B. c. 338. 
(Plot. Ages. 3, who writes the name Marbovtov ; 
Theopomp. ap. A then. xii. p. 536; Diod. xvi. 63,88; 
Peas. iii. 10. § 5 ) This is the fint notice we find 
of the name of Manduria : it would appear to have 
been a Messapian (or rather perhaps a Salentine) 
city, and apparently a place of considerable import- 
ance; but the only other mention of it that occurs 
in history is in the Second Punic War, when it 
revolted to the Carthaginians, but wes taken by 
assault by Fabius Maximus, just before be recovered 
Tamtam, b. c 909. (Ur. xxvii. 15.) We have 
no eocount of its fate on this occasion, but it would 
seem certain that it was severely punished, and 
either dte troy e d or at bate reduced to a degraded 
condition ? for we find no mention of it as a muni* 
dual town under the Romans; and Pliny omits its 
name In Me list of towns In this part of Italy, though 
he elsewhere (U. 108. a. 106) incidentally notices it 
ae “oppidum in Saleutine/ The name is again 
found in the Tabula, which pbere U at the distance 
of 20 M. P. from Taientum, an interval fem than 
the truth, the actual distance being 20 geqg. miles, 
or at bate 24 Roman miles. (Tak ijmt) 

The existing ruins are considerable. especially 
those of the indent walls, great part or th* droit 
of which b still pres e r ve d : they are built tf forge 
rectangular blocks, but composed of the soft sad 
porous atone of which the whde neighbotmeg 
oountry eombte; and in their original stare appear 
to hare formed a donbb droit of waUe, with a 
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tend street or way between tbe two^ and a d/tch Lagdamm through Tiqjectam (Uttockt) to Com 
eo the outside. At preeent they are nowhere more [Cabvo]. It fe 15 M. R from Tnyectum to Man- 
thaa six feet in height. Tbe modem town of Mm a- naritinm, and 16 M. P. from Maanarithun to Cairo. 
dark (a flourishing place, with about 6000 inha- Mannaritluin may be Maaren, But other places 
bitanta) does not occupy the rite of the ancient city; hare been suggested. [G. L] 

the latter having been destroyed by the Saracens, MANUAL! (MdrpaXot, Ptol. r. 10. § 6]i, a 
the few remaining inhabitants settled at a place people on the coast of Colchis, whose name has been 
called Conti Nnoeo, which appellation it retained traced in the modem Mingrtlia. [E. B. J.] 
till towards the cloae of the eighteentbcentuiy, when, MANTALA, a place in Gallia Naibonensis, on 
haring grown Into a ooWidemble totiti, it resumed, the road from Vienna (Ktieaae) to Darants»ia<i^ 
by royal Boenafr its ancient name of Manduria. Hen en Tarmtoke). It is the next station alter 
(Swinburne, Travel*, vol l p. 232; Bomanelli, voL L Lendneum [Lkmwouw], and 16 M. P. flam It. 
p. 56? Giostiniani, Dk. Geogr. vol v. p. 998.) The Antoome Itin. and the Table agree as to 

Pliny mention* the existence at Manduria of a the position of Montale. The site of the station 
wsU or spring of water, which was always full to M&ntala may be, as PAnrilU suggests, at a place 
the brim, and could not be either increased or an the /tire, named Onesti, which in oommanded by 
diminished in quantity. Thia natnml curiosity is an old building named MomkriBeu. TO. L.1 
Mill shown by the inhabitants of Manduria, and MANTIANA LACUS. [ABSmaa.] 
has bhen Ascribed by several recent travellers ; St MANTINEIA ( Harriett*: JSiA Mavnawds, Man- 

ia sslytfJt it preserves a oonstant equality in the linearis: PaledpoH), one of the must ancient and 
level St its waters, notwithstanding any addition powerful towns in Arcadia, situated en the borders 
that may be made to them or any quantity that of Argotia, S. of Orcbomenus, and N. of Tina, Its 
may be withdrawn,— a statement exactly cmnddiug territory was called IfAMtunan (Marvmdf). The 
with that of Pliny. (Plin. il 109. a. 106; Sarin- city is mentioned in the Homeric catalogue as Maa- 
bunte, Trank, vol L p. 929; K. Craven, Trank, turki ipnreudi, and, according to tredittat, it de- 
pp. 165—167.) The expression used by that author, rived its name from Mantineuo, a son of tycoon, 
who calls the basin or reservoir of the water M locus," (Horn. II il. 607; 1*01 il 56; Paw. vtil 6, f 4.) 
has given rise to the erroneous notion that there Mantineia originally consisted of four or five distinct 
existed a lake hi the neighbourhood of Manduria, villages, the inhabitants of which ware collected 
tor which there is no foundation in fact [E.H.B.J into one dty. (Xan. UHL v. 2. g 6, oeq.; Steak viii. 

MANIMI, a tribe of the Lygii, in the north-east of p. 357; Diod. xv. 5.) If Strabo is correct instating 
Germany (Tec. Germ. 45). They occupied tbe | that this incorporation was brought about by the 
country south ohthe Borgundiones, and appear to be Argives, we may conjecture, with Mr. Grots, that tbe 
the ssins as tlie Omamri ('Ottarrol) of Ptolemy (ii. Utter adopted thia proceeding as a means of prerid- 
11. § 1$; Zeuss, Dk DmUchem, p. 124). [L. &.] ing some check upon their powerful neighbours of 
MANPTAE (Marfnu), an inland tribe of Arabia Tegea. Tbe political constitution of Mantineia is 
Felix, situated west of the Tbanuetae, and soutii of mentioned by Potyfcius as one of the best In anti- 
the Satopera, north of the M inner Frankincense" qui*y; and the dty had acquired so great a rsjm- 
eountiy (6 frrhi Xfwpm+Apos, Ptd. vL 7. § 29). The tation at an early period, that the Oyrenasana, in 
position of Ptolemy’s u Manitae," west of his Kata- the reign of fiattua lit. (a. a 650—590), whoa 
mtae, and of Earner Mans, together with tlie near weakened by internal seditio ns , were reco mm ended to 
resemblance of name, implies their being tlie same j apply to the MaotmeUns, who sent to them Demonax 
with the Maeepne of Burckhardt, the inoat eastern to settle their constitution. (PoL tu 43; Herod, iv. 
of the Harb tribes, situated on the borders of Karym 161 ) Some time before the Persian ware, Manti- 


in the line of country between Medina and Derapeh. 
(Forster, Geog. of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 249.) [G. W.] 
MA'NIUS SINUS (Manor adhiror, Scyl. p 8), 
that part of the eea off the coast of Dalmatia into 
which the river Naro discharged itself, and in which 
the Libumian group of isUods is situated. In 
modem times it beans no distinctive name, [E. B. J.] 
MANLIA'NA) Marxian 6 MapXiara, PtoL iv. 
2. $ 25), an inland town of Mauretania, upon tho 
position of which them it a great disagreement be* 
tween Ptdamy and the author of the Itinerary. The 
first plasm it 10* to the W. of Ofpidum Norm, 
sad the Uttar tail P. to the E. ef that ptore* Tbs 
m odem MUiana, on tbs slopes of the Lesser At Ua, 
iimsis rini the ancient name, may be prenatod to 
represent tbs old town, bdth of Ptolemy and the 
Itterey, to which 4 Gbristian community was 
astabHahed, (Augustin. Jtyt, eesssvi; MbreeUi, 
Africa CkrieHmm, vol. I pwtll.) Shaw (IW 
oik, pp. 62—64) foftd rematos ef Beams arobi- 
tostam, and * *cipput* with an inscription 
which hs refers to soma of tbe dea emd a ato of 
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neia, like tlie other Arcadian towns, had acknow- 
ledged the Spartan supremacy; and accordingly the 
Mantineia! u» fought against the Peruana as the 
allies of Sparta. Fire hundred of their citiseiw 
fought at Thermopylae, but their contingent arrived 
on the field of Piataea immediately after the battle. 
(Herod. \u. 202, to. 77.) In the Friopoonerian 
War, Mantineia was at first a metpiwr of the Frio- 


ponnesian confederacy; hat severe! oaosmMOOSa w 
estrange her from tho 8parton aflUnos. Msatiwia 
and Tegea wore, at this time, tbs tore mat tap* 
taut Arcadian Matos, sad were frequently eated 
to he st ffiti ea. In a. a 466, they Aught » bWf 


and todeeMre battle* witch Is wwitiimid by Tba- 
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nelans famed an aUuuied with Argot, Elk, and 
Athena, in b*g» 421, and thm became involved in 
war with Sparta. (Than. v. 29, 33, 47.) This 
war waa brought to a close bj the decisive battle 
fought near Mantineia, in June, 418, in which the 
Argives, Mantineians, and Athenians were defeated 
by the Lacedaemonians under Agin. This battle 
waa fought to the & of Mantineia, between the city 
Withe fasti** of Tegea, and ia the first of the 
five greet battles bearing the name of Mantineia. 
The Mantineians now concluded a peace with Sparta, 
renouncing their dominion ever the districts in*Ar- 
cariia, which they bad conquered. (Thue. v. 65, 

"^Mantineia continued an unwilling ally of Sparta 
for the next 33 years; bat iu the aeoond year afar 
the peace of Antalcidaa, which had restored to the 
Spartans a great part of their former power, they 
resolved to crush tor ever this obnoxtoos city. Ac* 
oordingly, they required the H a n t in e i ane to rase 
their walla; and upon the refusal of the latter, they 
marched against uo city with an eftoy ufader tlie 
command of their king Ageaipofia 585), 

alleging that the truce tor 30 y efa hid aspired, 
which liad been concluded between the torn states 
after the battle of 418. The Mantineians were 
defeated in battle, end took refuge in their city, 
prepared to withstand n siege; but Agreipdis having 
raised an embankment across the river Ophla, which 
flowed through Mantineia, forced beck the waters of 
the river, mod thus caused an inundation around 
the walls of the city. These walls, being built of 
nnboked bricks, soon began to give way; and the 
Mantineiaos, faring that the city would be taken by 
assault, were obliged to yield to the terms of the 
Spartans, who required that tha inhab it a n ts should 
quit the city, and be dispersed among the Tillages, 
from the eoales^ce of which the city had been 
originally fanned. (Xen. HdL v. 2. §§ 6, 7 ; Diod. 
xv. 5; Ephorus, ap. HorpaaraL $. t. Mai’riWwr 
Hioikut p6t ; Pol. iv. 27; Paus. viii. 8. g 7, seq.) 
Of the forces of Mantinci i shortly before this tune 
we have an account from the orator Lysias, who 
says that the military population or citizens of Man- 
tineia were not less than 3000, which will gne 
13,000 for the free population of the Mantmeian 
territory. (Lysias, ap. Dionut . p. 531, Clinton, 
F. II. vol. ii. p. 416.) 

The Mantineians did not long remain in this dis- 
penied condition. When the Spartan supremacy 
was overthrown by the battle of Leuetm in 371, 
they again assembled together, and rebuilt their city. 
They took cam to exclude the river faro the new 
city and to nnb the itoMtnUtnieliona of the walla 
Ugher tbui tlwy had beta pwrioualy. (X«. BttL 
S' *• § S» P»»*. Tiu. 8. 8 10; Lanka, Mona, toL 
P; 73 -) T ^« MaotiwUn. took an actirepirt in 
the fonaatun of tha Aieadian oonfedwacT, and la 
tha foondatun of MegalopolU, which followed imme- 
““ ™«toratioo ef their own «dto7i»d 
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cable far 'the death of Epaminondas. (Xus. Sett, 
viL 5; Diod. xv. 84.) The site of this battle is dfr 
scribed below. The third snd fourth battles of Man* 
tineia are only incidentally mentioned hy the so* 
cient writers : the thiol was fought in 285, wlwu 
Demetrius PoHo roetes defeated Arehidamus and'Uhe 
Spartan* (Pint. Demetr. 35) ; the fourth in S g, 


when Antus and the Afaenna defated til* 
tans under AgSs, the but* foiling in the faafctis* 
(Pane. viii. la g 5, seq.) 

Menti neit cautioned to be on* fifth* most p ower- 
tol town* of Arcadia down to the time of tils 
Ac haean League. It at first joined this league ;but 
it subsequently deserted it, and, together with 
Orchomenus and Tegea, became a member of the 
Artoban oonfvdsracy. These three cities at a 1st* 
time renounced their allianee with fa Astoliana, 
end entered into a fae veto with Sparta, about 
a.6 128l Tbia step was the fas* of 

the war between fa Achsoane and fa fartane, 
ueuafiy called fa Oounento War. In 826, Aretna 
surprised Mantineia, and compelled the city to re- 
ceive an Achaean garrison. The Mantineiaas soon 
afarwards expelled fa Aehsesus, and again joined 
fa Spartans ; but fa city was taken a second time, 
ia 222, by Antigunai Dosou, whom fa Achaean* 
had invited to their asristanoe. It waa now treated 
with great severity. It waa abandoned to {dander, 
fa citiien* were sold is slaves, and it* same changed 
to Antigcnria fAawofaia), in oamphnieut to fa 
Macedonian monarch (Pol ti. 57, seq.; Plot. Aral 
45 ; Paus. viiL 8. g H> In 207, fa plain of 
Mantineia was the scene of a fifth great battle, 
between the Achaean forces, commanded by Philo* 
men, and the Lacedaemonians, and* fa tyrant 
chanidaa, in which fa latter waa defeated and 
akin. An account of this battle is given by Poly- 
Mas, from whom we leam that the Achaean army 
occupied the entire breadth of fa plain & of fa 
city, and that their light*armed troops occupied the 
hill to the E. of the city called Alesium by Pausaniaa. 
The I^cedaemanians were drawn up opposite to 
the Acbaeans ; and the two armies thus occupied 
the same position as in the first battle of Manti- 
neia, fought in the Peloponnesian War. (PoL 
xi. 11.) The Mantineians were the only Arcadian 
people who fought on the side of Augustus at the 
battle of Actiom. (Pane, viii 8. § 12.) The city 
continued to bear the name of Antigoneia till the time 
of Hadrian, who restored to it its ancient appellation, 
and conferred upon it other marks of his fhvour, in 
honour of his favourite. Antinons, because the Bi- 
thyniaos, to whom Antinons belonged, claimed 
descent from the Mantineiana. (Pans. viii. 8. g 12, 
viii. 9* g 7.) 

The territory of Mantineia was bounded on fa 
W. by Ml Maaudua, and on the E. by ML Artemi- 
sinin, whkh separated it from Aigolia. Its north- 
ern frontier was a low narrow ridge, separating it 
from Orcbomenia; its southern frwjtwr, which 
divided it from Tegeatis, was formed by a narrow 
port of the valley, hemmed in by a pwjreting ridge 
from Ml Maenahtt on the one side, and by a similar 
ridge from ML Artemisius on the other. (Sec below.) 
The territory of Mantineia forms part of the Main now 
called fa of rrfcofad, from fa modern town 

of this name, lying between fa ancient Martinets 
and Tun*, and which is fa principal place in fa 
distrioLThis plain Is about 25 Eugushmfa in 
length, with a Width varying from 1 to 8, and 
includes, besides the territory at Manlinel% that ot 
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Orebomenus and Caphyao on tbe N., and that of 
IVgea and PaHantium on tbe & Tha distance be- 
tween Mantforfa and Tegea a» about 10 English 
snilaa ill a dinet fine. Tha height of the plain 
where Mantineia stood is 2067 fret shore the lord 
of the sea. Owing to its situation, Mantineia was 
a place of great military Importance, and ha territory 
was the scene of n»y important battles, as haa been 
already related. it stood upon the river Ophis, 
realtor in the’reatm of the plain of TripoRM aa to 
length, and in <*e of the narrowest pads as to 
breadth. It ml eabfeeed between two xangee of 
MBs, on tha X»«ad the W., naming parallel to Mts. 
Aztemirinm and Maenafas respectively. Tho eastern 
toll was oalled Almioik (’AAfimer, Paavi. 10. 
6 11 and between it and Artennatom lay the date 
called by Panarema (vifi. 7. f 1) 
or the *Uncuhi voted 'Plain." (viiL 8 . § 1.) The 
range of MUs an the W« had no distinct name : 
between them and Mt Marealus there waa also a 
plain called Akixnedou (*AA«yid 8 «r, Paua.viiL 12. 

Mantineia was not orijy situated entirely in the 
plaiu, bat nearly in its lowest part, aa appeals by the 
coarse of the waters. In tha regularity of ita forti- 
fications it differs from almost sfi other Greek cities 
of which there are remains, since veiy few other 
Greek cities stood so completely in a plain. It is 
now celled PaMpoli The circuit of the walls it 
entire, with the exception of a small apses on tbs 
H. and W. tides. In no place are there more than 
three courses £ masonry existing above ground, 
and the height la so uniform that we may conclude 
that the remainder of the nails waa constructed of 
unbaked bricks. The city had 9 or 10 gates, the 
approach to which waa carefully defended. Along 
the walla there were towers at regular distances. 
Leake reckoned 118 towers, and says that the city 
was about 2$ miles in circumference ; but Roes 
makes tlie city considerably larger, giving 129 or 
180 as the number of the towers, and troin 28 to 
80 stadia, or about 3J English mita, as the cir- 
cuit of the city. The walls of the city are surrounded 
by a (fitch, through which the river Ophis flows. 
This stream is composed of arveral rivulets, of which 
the most important rises on Mt. Ale&tum, cm the E. 
aide of the city : the different n\ ulets unite on the 
NW. aide of the town, and flow westward into a 
katavdthra. Before the capture of Mantineia by 
Agesipolis, the Ophis was made to flow through the 
dty 5 and B is probable that ail the water-courses 
of the surrounding plain ware then collected into ewe 
above the aty. Of the buildings in tbe in- 
terior of the d^r, described by Pauaantas, few remains 
are Is It Heady in the centre of the city ere the 
rtoaa of the theatre, ef which the diameter waa about 
240 feet; and wart of the theatre, Boas observed 
the foundations of the temple of Aphrodite Sym- 
msetoa, which the Maatforires erected to com- 
t the share they had taken in the battle of 


Aetfam. (Pane. *&&{&) 

The territory of Mantineia is frequently described 
by the ancient writers, from Ito having bren ao often 
the seat of war; fare fe fe Mrefc, and almost im- 
poetibls, to Identity wefd tha locnlitire of whfchwe 
find mention, from the fo s ap rea ran os of the eenc- 
t nsrkn end moemmente |y retire nrrtifi aw tiftiitwttrt 
end aho from the netatodf file jdafo, the topography 
of which must have been frequently altered V the 
eleagi ef the watotveomneh On the latter aabject 
a few weeds are nereaestry. The plain otTripolitzd, 
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of whioh Mantiuice fermed part, is one of there 
valleys in Arcadia, which is so completely rimt in by 
mountains, that the streams which flow into it have 
no outlet except through the chasms In the moun- 
tains, called katavdthra. [Ajigsoia.] The part of 
the plain, which formed the territory ef Mantineia, 
is so complete a level, that there is not, in some 
parte, a sufficient dope to cany off the waters ; and 
the land would be overflowed, unlam trenches were 
made to aasiat the course of the waters towards Com# 
one or other of the katevdthra which nature haa 
provided for their discharge. (Pol to. II,) Mot 
only must the direction ef there trereh m bare lore 


of the 
d, of which we here an 


sometimes changed, bnt 
streams was aametimea afta 
interesting example far the history of the < _ 

of 418. u appears that the regulation of the moun- 
tain torrent on the fr ontiers of Mantitooe and Tege- 
atis wan a fruqmret atojret of dispute and even of 


it nnd the one frequently 
inundated the territory dT the other, ne a re re ne ef 
annoyance. This was done to 41 8 by Axis, whe 1 st 
the watcre ever the plain of Mantimfin (Tare. e. 88 ). 
This river can only be the ore eaM Opftda by the 
Geographers of the French OeeHtoetiin. It risw a 
fittie N. of Tegea, aid after fire tog threogh Tege- 
atis fells now into a kalavdttira north of tha toll 
Scope, hr mend the whole plain ef Mantineia 
bean a very different aspect from what it presented 
in antiouity ; Instead of the wood of oaks and cork- 
trees, des crib ed by PUnaanias, there is now net a 
single tret to bo found ; and no poet would now 
think of tori* tho epithet of • lovely • (^wreit 4 ) 
to tho noted plain, covered to a great extent with 
stagnant water, end shut in by gray t re d wa reeks. 
(Son, Re area an Ptloptmm #, p. 128.) 

About a mile N. of tbe ruins of Mantineia Is re 
isolated hill called GurttAH; north of which again, 
also at the distance of about a mile, is another MIL 
The latter was probably the site of tbe ancient Man- 
tineia, and was therefore called Ptoub (flrdAn) in 
the time of Pausanias (vui. 12. ( 7). Ibis appears 
to have been one of the five villages from the inha- 
bitants of which the dty on the plain waa peopled. 

There were several reads leading from Mantineia. 
Two of these roads led north of tha dty to Orcboms- 
nu*» . the more easterly of the two paarodby Ptoha, just 
mentioned, the fountain of Alalcotneneia, and a de- 
serted village named Makea (Mtojpa), 80 stadia from 
Ptolis ; the read on tbe west pawed OVerML Anchi- 
ria, on the northern slope of which wan the temple of 
Artemis tiynuna, which formed tbe boundary be- 
tween Mantiuice and Orchomsda. (Plans* ritt. It* 
§f ff— 9, comp. vifi. fi. § 11.) 

A road led from Mantiuria on the W. toMriby- 
drium. It pawed through tho date Akfcnsdcu, 
which was 80 stadia from tbs city, above which 
was Mount Ostredna; tbm by tbo fo n torin Cfew, 
and, at tho distance of 40 stadia frerelbt 
by the small place PwftiofiAGA 0 Mreptorins), 
which waa re the centime of thcMatetoifen •?* 


M^lopolitre territories. {Pans. riiLIAflt— 4) 
Tiro reads led from Maatireiu ereritoftorife^a 
ore BE. to Tegea, red the other SET* to fti* 
tiara. Oatb.Wtrfth.m4ta «*•% «£? 
ton OMAlr P4rUa*(aL 11. 1 &&***& 
tha cat.* rf HmWmL m tha WsAwM** 
BttS tattar an tha rfaSaat, 

Maant Ataiam « at th. opt «*«* 0* *fgg 

emtA the tempi* rf M h i 

»« 7 ttadk fraa th. dtjr, aa m Sam ft* f'* 
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Utw (si 11. § 4. compared with si. 14. § 1). 
Hera commenced toe ditch, which is raid by Poly- 
bius to have led moss the Mantineian plein to the 
mountains bordering upon the district of the Elis- 
phaafi (♦ rmr *£A mfya&km xripo, M* **• 11. § 6, 
comp. lft. § 7, sviil 6).* Beyond the temple of 
Ftoeidoa was a forest of oaks, celled Pmuum 
(Ilehayor), through which ran the road to Tegea. 
On turning out of the road to the left, at the temple 
of Poeeidoii, one found at the distance of 5 stadia 
the tombs of the daughters of Pelias. Twenty 
stadia Anther on was a place called Phoezon 
This was the narrowest part of the phun 
betwe en Tmm and Mantiwaa, tbs road being 
shortened fay the faltt Seope eu the W. aad a similar 
pcqjeeting rack on the E. Hera wee the tomb of 
Axnfthone, who wee said to hare been slain in a 
narrow pais by Lycurgus (miwrery b dftp, Horn. 
U riL 143>f This narrow valley, «bnt in by the 
two projecting ridges already mentioned, formed the 
natural frontier between the territories of Msntineie 
and Tegea. The boundary between the two states 
was marked by a round alter on the road, which 
was about fair mike distant from Mantineia, and 
about sin mike from Tegea. It wee here that 
the Lacedaemonian army was posted, over which 
Epeminondes gained his memombk victory. He 
had marched from Tegea in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, probably passing near the site of the modern 
TWjwJfari, and then keeping along the side of Mt. 
Maenalus. He attacked the enemy on their right 
flank, near the projecting ridge of Mt. Maenafas, 
already described It was called Scoprf (Sedan*, 
now Jfprtifor), because Epaminondaa, after re- 
ceiving hk mortal wound, was carried to thk height 
to view the bank. Here he expired, and hk tomb, 
which Pfctuanias saw, was erected on the spot. 
(Pans. viit. 11. §§ 6, 7 ; for an account of the 
battle see Ovule, vJ. xi p. 464, seq.) 

The road from Mantineia to Pallantinm ran 
almost parallel to the road to Tegea till it reached 
the frontiers of Tegeatis. At the distance of one 
stadium was the temple of Zens Channou. (Paus. 
vni. 10, 11, 12. § I.) 

Two roads led from Mantineia eastwards to Argos, 


* This ditch must have terminated in a kata- 
vdthra, probably in one of the kataiothra on the W. 
side of the plain at the foot of the Maenalian moun- 
tains. On the other side of these mountains is the 


village and river named Hclisson ; and as the Elis- 
phasii are not mentioned in any other passage, it 
has been proposed to read 'IXtaoovrlw instead of 
’EAur^mrW. (Boss, p. 1S7.) Leake has con- 
jectured, with some probability, that Mipfcaali may 
be tin corrupt stink of Elyxia CEktyloX a 
piece only mention e d fay Xenophon (BA vi ft. 
| 13), who places fee* the confines of Orehomenus 
and toentinek J Jflwugh Leake place* Elymia at 
Lpridki , on the MW*frdetkr tti Mantinice, he con- 
jectures that the «M» plain of Alrimedon may 
belonged to to (Leake, Pelopormenoea, p. 


wo.) 


f Lrake 
aefaki 


I fcmurin* that Pheeson was situated an 
i toed, kadmg fain the tombs of the daughters 
of Friias. But 9m tobdlba that Fboeren was 
cn the high-road to Tms»end that Ptansaniaa has 
onk mentioned fay aBtiripatian, invUL 11. $ l,tha 
attar faming tha ttoftkty between Mantinice and 
Tegtotk, the mmv prep* 
tha data af { 4. 
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(flptrov) and Cfjoux (KAfpaft, or 
the*£adder f " respectively. (Puna. viil. 6. § 4.) 
The latter was so called from the stops cut out of 
the rook in a part of the road ; and the Prinns pro- 
hsbly derived its name from panting by a laige 
holm-oak (wp&et), or a small wood of holm-oaks; 
but the roads do not appear to have home these 
names till they entered Mantinioe. There are only 
two passes through the mountains, which separate 
the Argive plain from Mantinice, of which the 
southern and the shorter one is along the course of 
the river Charadrus, the northern and the longer one 
along the valley of tip Inachns. Beth Boss and 
Leake agree in making the Prime the southern 
and the Climax the northern of them tom mads, 
eontnu 7 to the oooclnakus of the Franck anmyora, 
Both made quitted Argos at ths same gate, at the 
hifl called Mras, but than hnmsdiatdjpartad in 
different directions. The Pnnros, sftsr orating the 
Charadrus, passed by Qeao8» and than amended 
Mount Artemisinin (Jfdbrit), on the summit of 
which, by the road-ride, stood the tampkof Artomk, 
and near it worn the sonram of the Iambus. Hera 
re the boundaries of Mantinice and ArgoUs. 
(Pans. ii. 25. §§ 1—8.) On dremnding thk moun- 
tain the road entered Mantinice, fint crowing through 
the lowest and most marshy part of the * Arm," 
or “Uncultivated Plain,* so called because the 
waters from the mountains collect fat the plain aad 
render it unfit fa cultivation, although there k a 
katavdthra to cany them o£ Ott the left of the 
plain were the remains of the camp of Philip, son of 
Amyntas, and a village called Nnrrann (Nwrrriry), 
probably now the modern village of Ttipkmd* 
Near this spot the waters of the plain entered 
the katavdthra, and are said not to have mad e 
their exit till they reached the eta off the eeret of 
the Aigria. Below Nestane was the “Bancfipg- 
plaoe of Maera* (Xspbt Mofpat), which wn only 
the southern arm of the Axjpo Plain, by means of 
which the latter was connected with the greet Man- 
tineian plain. The road then crossed over the foot 
of Monnt Alesium, and entered the great Mantineian 
plain near the fountain Amc at the diatance of 12 
stadia from the city. From thence it peered into 
the city by the south-eastern or Tegeatan gate, 
(l’au*. will. 6 § 6— Tin 8. § 4.) 

1 he other road, called Climax, ran from Algos 
in a north-wbMcrly direction along the course of the 
lnachus, first 60 stadia to Lyrceia, and again 60 
stadia to Onieae, on ths frontiers of Skyonia and 
Phliasia. (Paus. ii. 25. f § 4—6.) - It then crossed 
the mountain, on tiie descent of which into Mantinkt 
were the stops cut out of the reek. The read cn* 
tend Mantinice at the npper or northern earner «T 
the Aig<m Plain, mar the modern village of Seep*. 
It then ran in a south-westerly direction, along the 
western side of Mount Akrium, to a piece called 
Mxlahoxu (v* Mtkoyy*), from whkhi fefekfcf- 
wator was conducted fay an aquednet toMewtiuris, 
cf which remains were observed by fail, ft to* 
responds to the modern tillage of whkh k 
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said to signify in the Albanian language “ abautyt&tg 
in springs.” Tbs road nest passed by the foufttsin 
of tlie Mfflft— (MsAiairraO, where were temples 
of Dionysus end of Aphrodite Melaenis : this fonn- 
tein was 7 stadia from the city, opposite Ptolis 
or Old Mantineia. (Pens. viii. 6. §§ 4, 6.) The 
preceding ecoount is rendered dearer by the map 
on p. 263. 

(For the geography of Mantinice, see Leake, 
Korea, vol L p. 100, se*., vol iii. p. 44, seq. ; 
Peicpoim$iiaoa t p. 860, seq.; Boss, Reuen in 
Pdapomm, vol i. p. 121, seq. ; Cartius, Pdopon- 
— voL L in 232. sea.) 

MA'NTUA (NiM JWL Msntnsnus: Mm- 
city of Cisalpine Gaul, situated on the river 
Hindus, on on island formed by its waters, about 
12 miles above he confluence with the Padua. 
There seems no doubt that it was a very sndeot 
city, and existed long before the establishment of 
the Gads in this part of Italy. Virgil, who was 
naturally well acquainted with the traditions of his 
native place, tells us that its population was a 
mixed race, but the bulk of the people Were of Jflirus- 
can origin ; and Pliny even says thaTfottM the 
only city beyond the Padua which wasstfll Inhabited 
by an Etroacau people. (Virg. den. x. 201 — 203; 
Pirn, iii 10. a. 23.) Vigil dam not tell ue what 
were the other national dements of its population, 
and it is not easy to understand the exact meaning 
of his exprareioa that it consisted of three “geutea," 
and that each gens comprised four “ populi but it 
seems certainly probable that this relates to the 
internal division of its own territory and population, 
and has no reference (as MQIler has supposed) to 
the twelve cities founded by the Etruscans in the 
valley of the Padua (Miiller, Etrudoer, voL L 
p. 137 ; Niebuhr, voL l p. 296, note 757.) The 
Etruscan origin of Mantua is confirmed by its name, 
which was in dl probability derived from that o i 
the Etru*can diviuity Mantus, though another tra- 
dition, adopted by Virgil himself, seems to have de- 
duced it from a prophetic nymph of the name of 
Manto. (Ser\ . ad Am I. e. ; Schol. Veron. ad loc. 
p. 103, ed. Keil.) According to one of the oldc t 
scholiasts on Virgil, both Verrius Flaccua and 
Casting in their Etruscan histories, ascribed the 
found ut ion of Mantua to Tarchon himself, while 
Virgil represents Ocnua, the son of Manto, as its 
founder. (Virg. Aen. x. 200; Schol Veron. I c .) 
The only historical fact that can be considered as 
resulting from ail these statements is that Mantua 
really was an Etruscan settlement, and that for 
aoine reason (probably from its peculiar and in- 
accessible situation) it retained much of its Etruscan 
character long after this had disappeared in the 
other cities of Giaalpine Gauh 
After the Mttlement of the Grab in Northern 
JjW* n* 01 ** WM prohehiy Inclnded in the tettitonr 
“‘he Oenomwi (Ptol. Ui. |, | 31); hot w. find 
no mention ofiu name In hUtorjr, nor do we know 
£ wh »t period it pueed under the Bomsa dominion. 
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history, shd it is dear that it wee for from pos- 
sessing the same relative importance In ancient 
times that it did in the middle me, and still re®* 
tains. It was undoubtedly a municipal town, and 
is mentioned es such by all the geographers, al wdl 
as in inscriptions, but both Strabo and Mstffel fpeflftb 
of it as very inferior to the neighbouring city or 
Verona, in comparison witli which the latter terms 
it “ parva Mantua.” (Strab. v. p. 218; Plin. liL 19. ^ 
s. 23 ; Ptol. iii. 1* § 31 ; Martial, xiv. 195.) 
During the dvil wore after the death of Gasser, 
Mantua Buffeted the loss of a part of* its territory, 
for Octavian having assigned to hie discharged 
soldiers the lands ef the neighbouring Cremima,and 
these having proved insufficient, a portioa if thus 
territory of Mantua was .token to make up tlie 
necessary amount. (Virg'. Ed. ix. 98, Omrp. & 
198; Benr. a d loo.) it was on this omaris* that 
Virgil was expelled from his patrimonial estate 
which Jtyfoowever recovered by the favour ef Am* 
gustucr 

The chief celebrity of Mantua under the Boman 
Empire was undoubtedly owing to its having beau 
the birthplace of Virgil, who has, in consequence, 
celebrated it in several passages of his works; and its 
name is noticed on the same account by many of the 
later Borneo poets. (Virg. Gtorg. iii. 12; Ovid, Amor, 
iii. 15. 7 ; St*L 8tk. iv. 2. 9 ; SiL ItaL viii, 595 ; 
Martial, l 62. 2, xiv. 195.) According to Donatos, 
bow ever, the actual birthplace of the poet was the 
village af Andes in the territory of Mantua, and not 
thodty itself. (Donat, lit lwy-1; Hleron. Chton, 
ad ann. 1947.) 

After the fall of the Boman Empire, Mantua appears 
to have become a place of importance from its great 
strength as a fortress, arising from its peculiar situa- 
tion, surrounded on all sides by broad lakes or ex- 
panses of water, formed by the stagnation of the 
nver Mmcius. It, however, foil into the hands of the 
Lombeuds under Agilulf (P. Disc. iv. 29), and after 
the expulsion of that people was governed by in- 
dependent counts. In the middle ages it became 
one of the most important cities of the N. of Italy ; 
and is still a populous place, and one of the strongest 
furtreivheb in Italy. It is still to completely sur- 
rounded by the stagnant waters of the Alincto, that 
it is accessible only by causeways, the shortest of 
which is 1000 feet in length. 

Mantua was distant from Verona 25 miles, so 
that Procopius calls it a day's journey from thence. 
(Procop. B. G. iii. 3.) It was situated on a line of 
road given in the Tabula, which proceeded from 
Mediolanum, by Cremona and Bedriacuro, to Mantua, 
and thence to HosttUa, where it crossed the Padua, 
and thence proceeded direct to Bavsnna. (Tab, Pent) 
Mantua was distant from Cremona by this road 
about 40 milm. It would appear from one of the 
minor poems ascribed to Vkrgu (CatadecL 8. 4), that 
this distance was frequently traversed by muleteers 
with light vehicles in a single day. [K. H. B.] 
MANTZICIEBT (M*rr(uu4pr t Const Porph. <fa 
Aries. Imp. c. 44), a fortress of great importance 
upon the Armenian frontier. In a.d. 1050, it oflored 
so determined a resistance toTogrulBel.the founder 
of the Seljukian dynasty , that he had to give up all 
hops of breaking through the barrier of fortresses 
that defended the limits of the empire, and retired 
into Pereia. (Oedren, vol. ii. p, 780; Le Beau, Bat 
foufoS) VoL shr. p» 867 ; Finlay, JSjpNMtms Empu% 
p. 523.) It is identified with MtLngtrd or if a- 
RMfaferC, titrate! to lit NW. of lake Vdm, Mid tb. 
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remarkable voleamo cope of Stpda Tdgk (St. 
Martin, MSm, mr TA rm m k, voL i. p. 105; Ritter, 
Erdhmde, vol.uc.ti. 994.) [K.B.J.1 

M AOGAMALCHA (Ammian. xxiv. 4), a purce 
In Mesopotamia, attacked and taken by Julian. It 
was distant about 90 stadia from Ctesiphon. (Zosim. 
lii. SI.) It appear* to have been strongly fortified 
and well defended. Zesimns evidently alludes to 
the same place (2. e.\ though he does not mention it 
by name. ryi 

MAON (Mode), a dty of Judah, in the m^un- 
taiaa, aonth ef Hebron It Is Joined with Carmel, 
and Ztifo, sad Jettah (JbeA xv. 55), known only as 
theiestdflMof Kabul and Abigail (1 Asm. xxv. 2> 
“The wtidartismof Maoo, in the plain on the sooth 
of Jeshimon," Is Identical with or oontignoos to the 
wfldsnaess oPZlph, where David and his men bid 
themadvea m the s trong ho l ds frsn the malice of 
Seal (xxiii. 14—85). K Is placed by Eusebius in 
the east of Daiema ( ftw nin a. c.) Its site Is 
marked by rains, still called Jfdaa, sitasted between 
Carmel and £tpA,halfaa honraonth of the former. 

VoL L p. 581.] [0. W.l 

MAPHABITIS (MagwpSrif), a district of Aidda 
Nix, lying aboot the city of 6ava (3o*4), which is 
jdaoed by Arrian three days* journey from Musa, on 
the Red Sea. [Musa.] He mentions the king’s name, 
Cheieeboi (K&suCsf > (Ptrifhm Marie Erytk, p. 
13.) The Sava ef Arrian is probably identical with 
the Sapphire or Sapphar of Ptolemy (Sdwfopa al. 
2a*fbp /MjrpdroAij, vi. 7. §41), the capital no doubt 
ef a tribe named by him Sappharitae (Sowpaprral), 
the Maphari tie 3f Arrian. They are distinct from the 
MAtmmnA* of Ptolemy. [Q.W.] 

MAPHORTTAE (Mo^oprreu), a people of Arabia 
Felix, pieced by Ptolemy above, L e. north of, the 
Rathini, and west of the outer Frankincense country 
ft drrbf oontignoos to the Cbatrs- 

mamititae (vL 7. § 25). The similarity of name 
indicates a connection between this tribe and the 
Maepha metropolis of the same geographer; the same 
as the “Aphire metropolis* of Arrian, a huh he 
places 9 days' journey east of liis Maphoritis repo, 
and therefore 12 days from the Red Sea. It waa the 
capital of CharibaSl, the lawful king of the llomentae 
and their neighbours the Sabaitae, &t) led the friend 
of the Roman emperors, to whom he is said to hare 
sent frequent embassies. [Maepha.] The district is 
probably that now known as Wady Mayfa, m the 
midst of which is situated the remarkable ruins now 
called Nahab-el Bajar, which are supposed to mark 
the site of the metropolis. This fruitful valley com* 
rncnoBS above tbs rains in question sod is well cold* 
rated throughout. It » thus described by Lkot 
WeHatad, who trammed its southern partin 1838 *— 
“ Nahaib&Bajar (ancient Maepha, q. tr.) is situ- 
ated north-worn, mid Is distant 48 miles from the 
village of ’Ain, which is marked on the chart in 
latitude 14° * north, and > longitude 48®80' cast, 
nearly. It ctands in the centre of a most extensive 
vstky, caIJsd by the nativsc Wady Metfak, which, 
whether wo regard it* frrtflHy, population or extent, 
Is the most totorrating googmnhiesl feature wo have 
yet 4fr tef ifid on toe ccothsm coast of Arabia . 
lUkin, Hi l«gfh Mb ohm it cpm «t m th. 
ma-coat to tlM rf UNA* l» h 4 itjtf joonxT, 

or 74 B i ih* Byroad Mt mW 1 «wU Mt «M$r 
MMttfai tlx amt tt tt* fnioofMan; nriou 
MUM «M btriOm tfto M mi 4 to 7 additima 
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L gmonds. In a journey of 15 miles, we eoontsd 
*ie former, b 
(Wellsted, 


more than thirty of the former, besides a great number 
TVasefr m . 


m Arabia, 
"G.W.l 


of single houses. 1 
vd i. p. 438.) 

MAPONIS, in Britsin, occurring in 
venn. among the dwerea foes, without any 'clue to 
guide ue to its locality. An inscription to a topical 
deity Mapon (Deo Mapono), discovered at PbmpUm 
in Cumberland; and another (ApolHni Mapono) at 
Btbcheder, in LanoaebUtt, merely strengthen the 
probability of the existence of a place so called in 
Britain, without disclosing its si tu a tion. Maporitou 
also appears in Geogr. Brecon, among the towna hi 
the north of BriuS. [C.B.&] 

MARA'BIUS (I depdftat, MapMm, Ptdv.9 
§ 2), a river of Sarmatia, which Beiohaid has Jden- 


with the JfoHfaa, an effluent of the Bm, < 
the left bonk of that me. tarn have considered 
the Mamgm to tipwsgtfc the AoxAWMm (Ax^ 
WtiX hot Strabo (An 506) asprenty says that 
the latter discharges ttswf into the Ihwtk (Scha- 
fiurik, Afoe.AkvolLpp.80, 500.) [E. B. J.J 

MA&ACAHDA ( Mc gA mri a, Strab. xi. p. 517; 
Arrian, iii. 30, hr. 5; PtoLvi.ll. § 9), the capital 
of Sogdiana, now Samm r atmA It fo raid by Strabo 
to have been one of the sight cities which were 
bufit in those parts by Alexander the Great. Ptolemy 
places it in Baotrianm Arrian (HL 80) statra that 
it cootaiuad the palace of the rnW of the Segdkni, 
bot Ooes not apparently credit the store that Akx< 
ander had anything to do with the boBdlng of It 
Curtins states that the city was 70 stadia in circum- 
ference, and surrounded Ire a wall, and that he had 
destined the province for bis Sreonritc, CUtus, when 
the unfortunate quarrel took place In which be was 
slain (viiL 1. f 80> Profosnor WUsra (Arfono, 
p. 165) cansidsn that the name has bans derived 
from the Sanscrit Aamnra bbmda , 44 tha wmtiks 
pruviDce.” In many of the old editions tha word 
was written Paracanda, hot there can be no doubt 
that Maracaada la the correct fom. Samnroand 
has been in all ages a great minpbt for the oom- 
merre of Central Asia. [V.] 

MAKAHl'TAE (Mnpofau. Strab. xvL p. 776; 
MoporeZs), an ancient pcnplc on the W. coast of 
Arabia Friix, near the comer of the Aolaniticus 
Stints, destroyed by tbs Garindaei. 

MARAPHU (Mofxfoun, Herod. L 185), one of 
the three tribes into which the highest dess of the 
ancient Persians was divided, according Is Hero- 
dotus. The other two were the Pssaiyadac and tbo 
Maspti. [V.] 

MA'RATHA (Mdcnfc), a vQfogu ef Areadia,io 
the district Cynuria, between Bonhagium »»d Gor^f*, 
perhaps repressutsd for the ram cnUed ihcCatifo 
o ilaMara. (Paue. «UL 88. § 1 ; Leaks, Ifrara, 
id fi. p. 66, PAopammhea, a 838.) 

MABATHE, a email island near Certyra, man- 
tioned only by Fibre (Hr. 11a lt> 
UABATBCUUM (NmNw. « JR*. MHt 
*m\ n MB* tom <p tiw «Mt tilt*. 
of Md Mi fhr tm t*. SmSIw 

wbeoc. Ambum* («.«,) adb *l*M ttCodt. 
(8^k», p. 87(Plm. B. X. t. 81.) 1 
tan. Ulnuffd to th. SwriiM.! W M w 74 M> « M«; 
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MAHATHOM (Mopofafo: Eth. Mapaftfeiof), a 
small plain in the NE. of Attica, containing four 
places, named Maratiioh, Probalmthus (Ilpodd- 
Ante: Eth. npoioAfoiof), TniooBTTHU8(Tpucd- 
pv$o j, or Tpwcdpwte, Tpiadpnte: £<A Tpuropd- 
iriot), and Oexob (OWim Eth. Ohrtuot), which 
originally formed the Tetrapolia, one of the 12 die- 
triots into which Attiea was divided before the time 
of Theseus. Heqp Xnthiu, who married the daughter 
of Ereohtheue, is said to have reigned; and here the 
Heraoleidae took refuge when driven out of Pelopon- 
nesus, and defeated Eiuysthaus. (8tmb.vilLp.88B; 
Steph* B. e.r.TtiydweAis.) TheMaimthonii claimed 
to be the Brit people In Greece who paid divine ho* 
noura to Heroufos, who po sses sed a sanctuary in the 
plain, of which we shall speak presently. (Pans. i. 
15. §8, i. 85. §4.) Marathon is also celebrated in 
the legends of Thccens, who cooqnered the ferociotts 
boll, which used to devastate the plain. (Pint Thu. 
14; Strab. iz. p, 399; Paua. L 27. § 10.) Marathon 
is mentioned in the Homeric poeine in a way that 
implies that it was Gian a place of importance. (Od. 
\ li. 80.) Its name wee derived fromw^nofiymona 
hero Marathon, who in dtoeribad If.PanslmM aa a 

it l. (1, IL 8. ( 5, L 15. $8, i. 82* 1 4). Ptn* 
t.trch calls hhn an Araadian, who eaoo rap a m a d the 
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Is almost dry at the conclusion of (he great heats; 
while the northern, which Is much larger, offer* 
several* parte which an at all seasons Impass- 
able. Both, however, have a breed, fan, sandy beaeh 
between them and the sea. A river, new rolled the 
river of JforatMna, flows through the nab ki 8b 
plain into the sea. 

There are four roads leading ont of the jfcfa. 

l. One runs along the coast by the south-western ex- 

tremity of the plain. (Plan, aa.) Hare the plain of 
Marathon opens into a narrow nuuitime pfafa three 
mike in length, where the msu atte all so j 
dually towards the sea as to preeant no very d 
impediment to the communication bstwa 
nthonie sad the Meoonea. The rood 
peases through the vulfoy fa 
Hvmettue. tnronah the mroro of 

■rifcbS. mortUl mi to AOrnTmi tho only 
<*» pt w O wM . far o o nhf. ttwlkiwl, 
*M<* Mbtntao n*n**dto Athu. afar lands* 
atVua&on. (BwmLIOO 3. Tha Metmd too* 

m. through tha OM> of Fraud, m edhd from . 
sbmB rilkg. of thb mme, aitmtod in tho «mthan 
of th* two nWm, wMeh branch off fan (fa. ia- 
hafrr of th. jMs. Ote.lt.) This rad had. 
through Ornkfib Into the nmthern part of the slab 
of Attorns. 8. Thu third road follows the vale of 

______ AfaraMka, the anthem ef the two valleys already 

Dioscuri in their expe^tion into Attica, and uriun- \ named, in which Uea the village of the 


tarily devoted himeeif to death before the Attic. 
(Thu. 32.) 

After Theeeoa united the 12 independent dfstriote 
of Attica into ona state, the name of Tetrapolia 
gradually foil into disuse; and the four places of 
which it consisted became Attic demi,— -Mara- 
thon, Tricotythus. and Oawfl belonging to the tribe 
Arontb and Probalinthue to the tribe Pandionia; 
but Marathon /is so superior to the teher three, that 
its name was applied to the whole district down to 
the latest times. Hence Lucian eproks of “the 
parts of Marathon about OenoB” (Mopafterot vk 
w *pl ri/p Oiv6vp, Icaro-Mmip. 18). 

Few places have obtained such celebrity in the 
history of the world aa Marathon, an account of the 
victory which the Athenians here gained over the 
Persians in b. o. 49a Hence it is necessary to give 
a detailed account of the topography of the plain, in 
which we shall follow the admirable description of 
Colonel Leake, drawing a little additional information 
from Mr. Finlay and other writers. 

The plain of Marathon is open to a bay of the sea 
on the east, and is shut in on the opposite side by 
the heights of Brilaaeue (subsequently sailed Pente- 
heue) and Diaoria, which tend forth rotes extending 
to the sea. and bounding the plain to the north and 
south. The principal welter of the bay is afforded 
by a long rooky promontory to tha north, anciently 
called Cywobora (Kiatetpo, Heeych., Phot, a a.) 
and now Sedan. The plain is about 6 miles in length 
and half that broadth in Ha broadest part It is 
somewhat in tbs form of a half-moon, tha Inner 
curve of which is bounded by the bay, and tbs outer 
by the rangeof mountains already described. The 
plain, described by Aristophanes as the <* pleasant 
mead of Marathon” (Aeipflra rbv Iprferta Mum* 
J^t^ro.,246) fo\ Mpianii^TE 
hills, which shut In tha plain, warn coveted fa an- 
cient timae with olives and vinas (Noon. Dhmm. 
miL 84, ^JviiL 18). Thi plain, fa boun de d at 
at He southern Md northern exbemitke by two 
of which tha southern is not huge end 


tha largest fa the district. (Plea, on) Tha two 
valleys are se par a ted from one another by a hill 
called Kotnm (Plan, 8), vary ragged, but of no 
gnat height. This third road leads to Aphidns, 
worn which the plain of Adams may also be 
ad. 4. The fourth road leaves the plain on 
tha north-east by a narrow pass (Plan, <U) 
sen northern marsh and a namd naked 
rocky height called MtKordki or SUwrokordhi 
(Plan, 4 ) It leads to Rhatnnns; and at tha en- 
trance of the pass steads tho village of Lowtr SaU. 
(Plan, 12.) 

Three pfaoee in the Mamthonian district particu- 
larly retain vestiges of ancient demL 1. Fraud, 
which Leake supposes to be the site of the demos of 
Marathon. It lies upon a height fortified by tho 
ravine of a torrent, which descends into the plain 
after flowing between ifte. ArgaHJd and AJbrumi p 
which are parts of ML Brileasue or Pentelicus. 
(Plan, 1, 2.) A little below Fraud are seen four 
artificial tcmnli of earth, ona considerably larger 
than the others; and in a pass at tha back of tha 
lull of Kotrfai, which leads from the vale of Fraud 
into that of Jforatfdho, then are some remains of 
an ancient gate. Near tha gate art tha fou n da t io ns 
of a wide wall, 5 foot in thickness, which are 
tr ac ed for nearly 3 miles in drouinfaranoe, en- 
closing all tha upper part of the valley of Fraud 
These ruins an now known by the name of ♦ 
pMpa Tfls ypaks (tha aid woman's ahaepfold). 
Near tha ruined gate Leak# observed tha i 
of throe statues, probably those which ware 
by Herodes Atiicue to throe favourite 
(Philostr. Soph. u. 1. $ 10.) Marathon wee the 
damn of Herod*, who abo died them The waU 
mentioned above was probably built by Eerodas, to 
sodom his property; far It would seem from Pliny 
that Marathon no longer existed as a town or 
village a century Mia tha time of Haute. 
(^Bhamnuepagus, focus Marathon,” Min. tv. 7. 
ill.) The eaHydfoappasnsaoe of tha aaefent town 
of Marathon would easily cause its name to ha 
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"transferred to another site; and it was natural (hat 
the oolebrated name should be given to 'the prin- 
cipal place in the district. Three-quarters of a 
mile to the south-east of the tumuli of Vrand 
there is a rising ground, upon whieh are the traees 
of a HeQtaie wall, apparently the peribolus of a 
temple. This was probably the temple of Her- 
caks (Flan, 10), in whose sacred enclosure the 
Athenians ware encamped before the battle of Ma- 
rothou. (Herod, vi. 108.) 

2. Throe are several fragments of antiquity 
situated at the heed of the valley of MaratMaa at 
a spot called Imfi, which is no doubt the site of 
the anuent Canon, one of the four demi of the 
district. The retired situation of Oenoe accounts 
fer Its emission by Strabo in hit enumeration of the 
demi situated near the coast (ix. p. 399). 

& There are also endup* remains of an ancient 
damns situated upon an insu lated height in the 
plain of Aifl, near the entranoe of the pass leading 
eat of the Marathonian plain to SAIL These ruins 
are probably those of Twcommius, the situation 
of which agrees with the order of the maritime 
demi in Strobe, where Trioorythus immediately 
precedes Rhamnua. We learn from Aristophanes 
and Suidas that Trioorythus was tormented by 
gnats from a neighbouring marsh (fart t hrrtr $9rj 
Tptacopwio, Aristoph. Lysittr. 1032; Suidas, a. r. 
fart s); and at tlie present day the inhabitants of 
Lower Suit in the summer are driven by this plague 
and the bad air into the upper village of the same 
name. The tom was probably railed Trieorythui 
from the triple peak on which ite citadel was 
* built. 

The site of Probausthcs U uncertain, hot it 
should probably be placed at the south-west ex- 
tremity of the Marstbonian plain. This might be 
inferred from Stratofr enumeration, who mentions 
frrot Probattnthus, then Marathon, and lastly Tri- 
ourytbua. Between the southern marsh and ML 
A rgatiki there are foundations of buildings at a 
place called Valari, which is, perhaps, a corruption 
of Probriinthns. Close to the sea, upon a rising 
gr o un d in the msnh, there are some ancient re- 
mains, which may, perhaps, be thov of the temple 
of Athena Uellotia (Plan, 11), which epithet the 
goddess is said to have derived from the marsh of 
Marathon, where the temple wri built. (Schol. ad 
Pmd OL xiii. 56 ; Ktym. M. #. v. *EAA writ.) 

The principal monument in the Marathonian plain 
was the tumolua erected to Die 122 Athenians who 
were shun in the battle, and whose names were 
inscribed ape* ton pillero, one for each tribe, placed 
upa* tire Mask. Tbm was also a second tumulus 
fer the pliftM^^ aiid^h r^ and a separate tnonu- 

hy Faowabro 600 yuan after the battle (i. 32. §3). 
The troa m lae ef the Athsniwis atfll arista. It stands 


hi tha etntro of the ffcdn, about half a mils from 
the >s» shore, and la known by the name of Sard (6 
Mspdf X thi tomb. (Wan, 13.) It Is about 80 feet 
trigh, and 200 yards hi droum fer cn ce, composed of 
a%bt mould mixed with mad, amidst which have 
|M feond many broaea heads of arrows, about an 
m in length, of a trilateral fern, and pierosd at 
ffcafeP with a round hale fer the laeepttcn of the 
dfeMt Throe era also found, ia atf llgrester nuro- 
Mb fmgnwnts of Week feat, ruddy shaped by art, 
M been tmmMfmMmd fragments of 
m #»*aw-ii«ada arod fey the Persian aroheie; but 
thU iMnti aumot ba tewed, at feats of the ame 
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kind abound in other pads of Greece, where no 
Persian is reputed to have set his foot; and, on the 
other hand, none have been found either at Thermo- 
pylae or Plataea. At a very small distance from 
this tnmulna Leake noticed a small heap of earth 
and stones, which is, perhaps, the tomb of Plataeans 
and Athenian slaves. At 500 yards north of the 
great tumulus is a ruin called Pyryo (tTZpyor), 
oonristing of the foundation of a square monument, 
constructed of large blocks of white marble; it ia 
apparently the monumrot erected in honour of Ma- 
tures. (Plan, 14.) 

We learn from Philoehoras that there wasa temple 
of the Pythian Apollo at Marathon fa p. Sobol. ad 
Soph. Oed. CoL 1047); and Demosthenes relates 
that the sacred vessel was kept on this coast, and 
that once it was carried off by Philip. (PUL L 
p.49.) 

Pawsaniaa (i. 32, f 3, seq.) mentioua in the 
plain several natural objects, some of which have 
been noticed already. The lake at the northern 
extremity of the plain he describes “ as for the most 
part marshy, into which the frying barbarians fell 
through their ignorance of the ways ; and hero it ia 
•aid that the principal slaughter of them occurred. 
Beyond the lake (forip rfer *fanpr) are seen the 
stables of stone for the horsro of Artapberaes, to- 
gether with vestiges of a tent upon the rock. A 
river flows out of tho lake whieh, within the lake, 
afrhraB water fit for cattle to drink; but, towards 
the piece where it enters the sea, becomes salt and 
full of sea-fishes. At a little distance from the 
plain is a mountain of Pan, and a cavern worthy of 
inspection: the entrance is narrow; hut within are 
apartments and baths, and that which ia called the 
goat-stand (ohrdAiov) of Pan, together with took* 
very much rese m bling goats." Leake obeerrro that 
the marshy lake, and the river, which, becoming' 
salt towards the mouth, produces sea-fishes, am 
precisely as Pausaniaa describes them. The marsh 
is deepest towards the foot of ML JCordH, where 
w\eral springs issue from the foot of the rocks on 
the right side of the rood leading from the great 
plain to Lower SulL Three springs are apparently 
the fountain Maoaria (Plan, 6), which nm a ari as 
mentions just before hts description of the marsh. 
It derived its name from Macaria, a daughter if 
Hercules, who devoted herself to death In behalf of 
rite Herechdae before the victory whieh they gained 
over the Argivea in the plain. (Comp* fiUah. viii. 
P* 377.) A small stream, whjph has its origin 
in these springs, is traced through the marsh into a 
small salt lake (Plan, 2), supplied by subterraneous 
•oureat, and situated on the south-eastern Mfe 
of the marsh, under a rooky ridge, the continuation 

of C. Site. Both the ridge and salt lake are 
known by the name of JOMmiria (*d AgM* 
viptA, i. a the monster-waters, so canid mm its 
rise, since 8pd* o is a common expres si on among the 
modern Greeks for dhy marvellous otjeel> 

ride of the groat tnareh Leake noticed • 

in the ride of ML DdrnMfHfe ririjh 
place eriled by 


small .. 

is perhaps tbs , 

stables of Artaphernee*" 


„ "the 

us* 


in*phuo of Tiioorytkt*. Th. ■WI<U» Wl M' 1 ** 
of Pul ban not ,«t boo ib*»mL «*«"£ 
•ffm, fan ft* imAfOm tt tmmimP**' 
bm oUtfefottoi«^ftw*ft.»W»*» ** 


monk and mMWu, 
Ml ICoriki, 




hsuhtiitltii m 
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The exact ground occupied by the Greek and Kotrdm, since Herodotus says that the pursuit 
Persian armies at the battle of Marathon can only continued quite into the interior (it rip ptodycuar). 
be a matter of comoctme. Col Leake, whose Nearly at tlio same time the Persian left and right 
account is both probable and consistent, though Mr. were defeated, but instead of pursuing thorn, i*8 
Finlay differs from him, supposes that the At he- Athenians returned towards the field to the aid tyf 
man camp was m the valley of Vrand near itsopen- their own centre The Persian right ffed tdwsrty 
mg into the plain, that on the day of battle the the narrow paee leading into the plain of Theory-* 
Athenian line extended from a little m front of thus, and here numbers wers forced into the manh, 
the Hendeium, at the foot of ML Argaliki, as Pausanlas relates. 

to the band of the nver of JforatMna, below (he (Leake, The Dm* of Atoka, voi fi. pp 77,908, 
vilktge of Stftn i and that the Persians, who were originally published in Tremtaetums tf the Rome 
8 stadia tn front of them, had their right retting on Society of Literature, 1889, vol 11 , Finlay, Ibid. 
Mt Kordbiy and thoir left extending to the southern vol iu p 868; Werdswortb, Athens and Attica, 
marsh, which prevented them from having a front p. 44, Mule, Journal of a Tour m Or* roe, val & 
much greater than that of the Athenians. (See p. 101 , Thirl wall, Hut of Greece, vet ii p. 889; 
Plan, AA, BB ) When the Persians defeated the Grate, Hut. of Greece, vol u p 444; Mum, JTfcfc 
Athenian centre, they pursued the latter up one or of Greek Literature, vol iv pp 610, 649, 660| 
both of the two valleys on either side of ML Blakesley’s Herodotus, vef. il p 178) 



A A Portion or the Greeks or the day of the battle. 
Mt A%Mt PW * ta "* -• 

l %$£££• 

4 Mt KerdkL 
b. Mt. Dkrekomtre. 

6 Small Msrih. 

7 Great Marti* 

8 Fountain Mararta 

10 Statute 

m on the eout rf font, north of 
Amdw, plmd by Ptotanr in the dUtnot of Cm- 
.■otu, wjuchentended «e for north ae Antioch. H 

umo. It was on the confines of Phoenke, and the 


flaw or tiib n aw or karathob. 


II. Teasple of Athena Heilotta * 
If Village of LuuerSAH 
18 Sort tumulus of Athenians. 
14. Pfrtei tomb of Mlltlades 


<«. To Athens, between Mu Tea teUcus end Hj* 
mettin through rUHene 

bb To Athens, through CepMtta. 

rr To Athens, through Aphldnr 
* 4 . ToF" 


district was then under the dominion of the Amdians 
oemp H» *.SO),wta tad teen 
MM in • former attempt to rndow H to their 
wr , at Mean in a (fragment of Dwdoi ua 
iu,0iu»>oibX p.78— 78 ,ed Blpontj vol it aiM, 
ed.W*».),lsMfolW Ttepehpfeof Aladusbwuig 


n m iwuK 

power. The story 
(Hh.BBxfii.vuLB 
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wind what they considered a fcvwmM* opportunity 
ter the destruction of ties people of Msatthua, wot 
nrivatefy to Ammoniua,Trime miniatar of Alexander 
Baba, the knur of Syria, and bribed him with the 


ref 899* 



of ike devoted dty 
aUKMaw their wemtaa* The 
the tfnmon bus efeupplianta, 


to— stiie v oy awM taagos of the 


had brought to add solemnity 


letter* in their 
which ttoy seated with their seals, promising aoo- 
coar to Marathea, with a riew of introducing their 
troops into the city under thia protores. Bat die* 
oavenfigthat the dtieewof Meratinia were informed 
of their design, they debated from the attempt 
The Me of xte final eeXMaitoit to Aradoa are not 
pwaorved L Pliny (r. 20) placet Marathoa opposite 
to the bhad of Aradoa, which he wya ww 900 
foaaoe (mm 1000 Boman feet) from the ooeat Dio- 
dorus (i e*) etatoa the diatonoe between Aradoa and 
Marathoa to he 8 stadia; which need not be ixtoon- 
elites* with the statement of Pliny, w the latter 
may he eoppewd to meeenre to tho point on the 
mainland nearest to Aradoa, the former the distance 
between that iatend and the town of Marathoa, The 
filet, however, is, that even the statement of Diodoroa 
is too abort fir the nearest point on the coast; for 
this Wand is, according to Maundrell (March 7, p. 
19), “ about te league distant from the shore.” And 
ftococ k e, who eraaeed the strait, *ay» “it is 
todwna d to ha aboot two miles from the continent 
((Mwreurfqto on form, p 201.) The SO stadia of 
Strabo is therefore orach more correct than either of 
the Other authorities. Essays that the island lay 
off an exposed coast (tacuttevr « d dAyUrou), 
b o tw aa n ha port(Caramu ftps Carooa)and Marathoa: 
and what was the respective situation of thaw towns 
ha faHmetes in another passage, where, reckoning 
from the north, ho oaoraontoa Bal a n o w , Carnoa, 
Mnydra, Mraathoa. Pooocke takas Tortoea to be 
“without doubt Caraaus (Canos) the port of 
Aradns on the continent;” and w thia is two miles 
north of Aradoa, he properly looks for Marathus to 
the south, — identifying Enydra with Em-el-ffge 
(Ids Sane uto Fomtam ), “ directly opposite to 
Andos (p 903), and suggesting that some rains 
which he observed on a raised ground, at the northern 
e x tre mit y of a plain, about 7 miles sooth of 
Tori atm, “might possibly be Mamthua” (p 804). 

bo admitted with some 
, a. g„ instead of Men- 


dfwito must be pieced about 2 | mOea noctli of 
Tortmn, where a late traveller hoe diowvored “ex* 
(satire rpSm, oaBod by the Arab patients Cormxm, 
— tjre rite, dental—, of the Cerew or Caranua d 
the and— a The people from Arvad atUl quarry 
•tense from Me — •»* end below it, 09 the north, 
fa neutoD hwbenr,whiihapwere to have bam forti- 
fied like the! ofTfMb* ( in M ti ot Mto a 

Mr^voLr.ptek) jj^wateripriDgietbe 
ten. ie mawlfamed Ip Mode; end e mile to the 
south, b — l Ommm rn Tortota, 44 a tew 
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the common Arabic name TVirtds, in Italian Tbrfew* 
(l.e. p.847, n. 1). written by Pooocke 

Bte-d-ifye, is certainly the Enydra of Strabo ; tho 
geographer, or hie informant, having in this, as in so 
many other inatanw, retained the first half of the 
native nemo, and translated the latter half,— fa 
bring the oaoal Greek and Latin equivalent ter the 
flematio Ufa wjtaretofc, end the Jfrirwaanffiatently 
rime rtfrerentative of tho fiemtik Efyod— * » 

M th or thklmntato ere very extensive qneiViae, five 
or six miko to the south ef Tortoaa. “Thia neigh- 
bonrhoed la called by tiie Arabs Ammd ar Jf naked 
Amrmt * the tens ef Atorest.' This name the Greeks * 

probabfy changed into Marathoa, and the old veiiltB, 
foundations, sarcophagi, tea, near *AimnUBhek 
(Serpmft Tomtom), may mark tho yrariw kwauty 
of anciant Marathoa.” (Thompson, dap. 230.) 
Pooocke describes here a rock-hewn temple, and 
monolithio bouse and chamben ; besides a kind of 
aemicirck, which ha thinks “might serve for ftome 
sporta to divert the people of Aradw and Antarados, 
or of the ancieot Marathus, if that was near. It was 
probably a draw” (p 803). 

It was the mors no—aary to identify Me rites, 
ea D* An villa placed the enrieut Marathoa at the 


modern MoreJtiak, which is, doubll—, the repre- 
aentative of “Mutatio Minuses*” of tho Jana— in 
Itinerary, 00 the confines of Syria end Phoenice, 
13 M.P. south of Balaneae (now Baw ai) end 10 
M.P. north of Antaradusz end this emir la per- 
petuated in Arrowamith's map [G. W.J 

HABATHUS (Mooter). 1. A small town ie 
Phoda, near Anticyra, mentioned only by Strabo 
(ix. p. 483). Perhaps represented by the nmaiw 
at 8*ikmv~kr\fkkiA (I—ke, Northern demon 
voL ii. p 649.) 

9. A town of Aoarnenia, of neknown alt* men- 
tioned only by Stephanas B. (a a) 

MARATH05A, an inland dty of Crete,— utioad 
by Pliny (tv. 19; comp Ttoobneka, ref Tom ± tid 
ti. 7. § 13; Hdck, Ante, voL L p 434.) tS.fi.XJ 
MAKATHUSSA (Maptitoerral a small Iatend 


of the Aegaaan tea, off the 0 — 1 of teeter war 
Clazomenae. (Thao. viti. 31 ; Pita, v. 31. a. 38.) 

MABCi, a place mentioned in the Kot Imp aeon 
the Saxon shore, and as a station of tome Deknaiiao 
cavalry nrvler the command of the g ene r al of Brigica 
Seconds. D'Anvilk supposes, with Da Valois, that 
it may be Mark between Cakdt and Cm wetinm: 
but the site is uncertain. TG. L] 

MABCUK. [Gamjuwu^p 934, Kj 
MABCIA XA SILVA, a mountain forest hi (to 
south-west of Germany, probably the wtote or a 
portion of whet k mm called the JMb Jtoe* 
(Amm. Mara, xxl 8| Tab. JMtey.) The origin 
of the name is not kaewa, OtowrapudhtoAitiritoe 
as a oorraptko of adhrorp end otMiltooieM 
it with emred and ream*, whiek ieatiB— d ktto 
Block Formt as a name Ar a me— {Lli 
MABCLAKO'POUS (M — rel i MMi 
4a Aeri k. 7), a dty of M— ia, 18 ltf. M 
Od— w( Kama) (/— Aal— |fM7hte}BM4.X 
whkh derived its name fi— MefttetoV +** 

asjsrjsattt rssfe 

JMrtwy </Si O rn mm * UdmJ 
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Flrltigani and the Roman governor of MendanopoHa, 
Lupicinua, — which became the signal of a long 
anddestrnctive war. (Amm. Mara xzxi. 5. § 4, 
Zozim.iv. 10,11.) Mumnoptdis afterwards became 
Beristhia** or Prtsthlava (IhoigrtAdfa), the capital 
of the Bavarian kingdom, which was taken a. d. 


871 by Swiatariatthe Bnariaa, and again reduced 
b y John Ziodsoee, when 6600 Russians ware pot to 
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Boer. The Frank kingqjire said to have had a 
palace there, named Daria Villa or Dura. [G. L.} 
MARCOMAGUS, wplaofto Nortfe Gallia on a 
road from Angasta Trevirornm (Treves) to Agrip- 

jjy 


mngm> It is Mar HI U&.fxm CoUfte,fe»tbe 


sword, aul the eons d the Bnlgariao king 
leeened from an knowdaioae prison, end invested with 
a nominal diadem. (Gibbon, a lr.; Schaferik, Sloe. 
AU. vd. IL pp» 187, m. *16; Finlay, Bfmtme 
Empire, pp. 408—413.) The ate of the ancient 
town most be sought for in the neighbourhood of /Vo- 
vadL For corns ef Maraanopolis, both autonomous 
and imperial, tee Eokbei, vol, iL p. 15. [E. B. J.] 
MABCIUA'NA, a elation on the ViaPopillia, in 
Lucania, where, according to the Tabula, that road 
(which led directly & man Campenia into Brat- 
linra) was joined by a branch from Potentis. The 
name is corrupted both in the Tabula and in the 
Antonine Itinerary f<4fot them csn he no doubt that 
the place meant la the asm# called bj^ftagiodoras 
11 MafcUiamun,” which was a kind tjf suburb of the 
town of ConsUmum, when* a great udr was annually 
held. (Mm AnL p. 110; Tab, F*d>\ Gaaricd. Vorr . 
vui. 83 > The rite is sriH hailed Moreitima, in the 
valley of the Ttmgro, between U Asia and Padvla. 
(RomaneUi, voL L p 485.) [A H. B.] 

MABCi'NA (Mcpefra), a town of Campania, C 
tlie diMriet of the Picentini, situated on the H. short 
ot the golf of Poudonia, between the Sirei oasae In- 
sulae and the month of thebUaru*. (Strah. v. p.951.) 
It is motioned by no writer exoept Strabo, who tells 
us that it was a colony founded by the Tyrrhenians, 
hut subsequently occupied, and in bis day still in- 
habited, by the Hamnitea Ae he adds that the dis- 
tance from the./’# through Nuceria to Pompeii was 
not mors than 190 stadia (15 Roman miles), be 
appears Is have regarded tlifin as the point from 
whence the passage of the isthmus (aa he calls it) 
between the two bays began ; and it may therefore 
be placed with acme plausibility at Pfetrt, (Clover, 
JtaL p. 1190; Romanelli, vol. UL p. 614.) Some an- 
cient remains have been discovered there, though 
these may eeem to indicate the site of Roman villas 
rathor than of a town. [E. H. B.J 

MA'RCIUS MOMS (rh Mriprior 6pos) was, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, the name of the place which 
was the scene of a great defeat of the Volscians and 
Latins by Camillus in the year after the taking ot 
Rome by the Gaols n.o. 889. (Pint CamOL 33, 
34.) Diodorus, whs calls It simply Mamina or 
Marrinm (rb ttakei pm m HApmm, xhr. 107), tells 
ns it was 900 stadia from Borne; and Livy, who 
writes the name 44 ad Meehun," says it was near 
Lenuvimn. (Llv. vt 9.) The exact site cannot be 
deiermtocd. Some of the elder topographers speak 
of a hill called Co Jb Jforre, but no such place is 
found on modem maps; and Gell suggests the Colb 
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MARCOMANNI (MfeKopfe wre, 
or Map*onm*t)i a name frequently occurring in the 
ancient history of Gammy, sometime as s mere 
appellative, and sometimes aa a peeper name ri a 
distinct nation. Its meaning fe borier-men or 
march-men, and aa melt it might he applied teeny 
tribe or tribes inhabiting and defending a heater 
country. Ueace we most be prepared to find Mtav 
oomanni both on the western end eeuthern frontiers 
of Germany; and they mkkt also hate existed in the 
east, or on any other fienflbr. Maroomaxmi are fiiet 
motioned in history among the tribes with which 
Ariovistns had invaded Gaul, and which wens 
defeated and driven beck screes the Bhine by 
J. Caesar, R. c. 58 (Cam. Bell OaU. 1 61). Them 
Marcomanni, therefore, appear to have been the 
marehmon on the Rhenish frontier, perhaps about 
the lower pert of the Mam. They are again 
mentioned daring the campaigns of Drums in 
Germany, from a. c. It to 9, by Floras (iv. 19), 


i who seems to place them somewhat farther in the 
'interior. Only a few yean later, we hear of a 
powerful Marootnannian kingdom in Boiohemum or 
Itehentia, governed by Marebodons; and we might 
be inclined to regard there Maroomanni as quite a 
different people frem there on the Bhine and Afum, — 
that is, as the marchmeu on the southern frontier, — 
were it not that we are expressly told by Tacitus 
(Germ. 49), Paterculus (iL 106), and Strabo (vii. 
p. 990), that their king Marebodons had emigrated 
with them from the west, and that, after expelling 
the Ceitio Boii from Bohemia, be established himself 
and his Marcomanni in that country. (Comp. 
PtoL iL 11. $ 25) If we remember that the 
kingdom of the Marcomanni in Bohemia was frilly 
organised as early as a. d. 6, when Tiberius was 
preparing for an expedition against it, it must bo 
owned that Msroboduus, whose work it was must 
have been a man of unusual ability and energy. 
Henceforth the name of the Marcomanni appears in 
history as a national name, though ethnologically it 
was not peculiar to any particular tribe, but was 
given to all the different tribes which the Marcoman- 
nlan conqueror had united under his rule. The 
neighbouring nations whom it was impossible to 
snbdne were secured by treaties, and thus was 
formed what may be termed the great Mareomanoio 
confederacy, the object of which was to defend 
Germany against the R o mans in PXMtfnia. Butthe 
Maroomanni soon also came into collision *Hh 
another German confederation, that of the Cherasei, 
who regarded the powerftil empire of Maroboduus ns 
not kM dMgeroos to the liberty of the Germw 
tritM thu tlw 
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invaded and conqiMrM^Mir gountry. Marobodnus probably dorfved from font of the for extra®*® 
fled, and demanded t of Tiberius, who nspade tribes of tbe-StaUcr AmardL (Henri. L 
. oflenri to Men a safe^retreat in Italy. He there 1*5? Stab. at p. MNL| [V.1 

spent the nnaafaite eighteen years of ids fife, while MARDYE'Nl (MapSvW, Ptol. vt 18 § 4> 
the throMof fhe Maroomanni was left to Catualda. a tribe who oooupfed the lower part of the Sardian 
[JMsfe^ggqyr. art. Mjjioboduus.] Butthe latter, mountains In Sogdiana There can be no doubt 
too, wratylfc expelled by the Hermunduri, and ended that these people are the remains of a once very 
his fife in exile. (Tac. A**, ii. 62, 63.) The Mar- numermdnoe, whose traces we find spread over a 
oom a nni , however, like the Quadi, continued to be wide extent of country from the Caspian to the 
governed by kings of their own, though they were Persian Golf, and from the Oms to the Caspian, 
not quite independent of the Romans, who often sup- We find the names of them tribes preserved in de- 
parted them with money and more rarely with troope. ferent authors, and attributed to very different 
(Tac. Germ, 48.) They appear to have gradually places. Hence the presumption that they were to 
extended their dominion to the banks of the Danube, a great extent a noxnade tribe, who pressed onward 
where they came into hostile collision with the from the N. and E. to the S. Thus wa find them 
Romans. The emperor Domitian demanded their under the form of Mardi in Hyrcania (Diod. xvii. 
asidatance against the Dacians, and this being re- 76; Arrian, Anab. iii. 84, iv. 18; Dionys. Perieg. 
fused, he made war ageinst "them. But he was v. 732; Curt, vi, 5), in Margiana according to 
defeated A.D. 90, and obliged to make peace with Pliny (vi. 16. s. IS), in Persia (Herod, L 125; 
the Dacians. (Dion Cass, lxvii. 7.) Trajan and Strab. xi. p. 524 ; Ptol vi. 4. § 3^Curt ▼. 6), in 
Wmirian kept them in check; but in the reign of Armenia (Ptol. v. 13; Tacit Amniv. 23), on the 
M. Aurelius hostilities were recommenced with fresh eastern side of the Pontus MHnus (Plin. vi. 5), 
energy. The Maroomanni, allied with the Quadi and under the form Amardi in Scythia intra Imaum 
others, partly from hatred of the Romans, and partly (Mela, iiL 5, iv. 6; Plin. vL 17. a. 19), and lastly 
urged on by other tribes pressing upon them in the in Bactriana. (Plin. vi. 16. s. 18.) [V.] 

north and east, invaded the Roman provinces ▲. d. MAREIA or MA'REA (Mopfo, Henri, ii. 18, 30 ; 
166; and thus commenced the protracted war com- Mofria, Thacyd. i. 104; ’Mdpeia, Steph. By*, t. v.; 
manly called the Marooroannio or German War, which Nojrio, Died. ii. 68 ; IluAeu Hdpeta ternm, Ptol iv. 
lasted until the accession of Commodes, A.D. 180, 5. §34), thp modern M o rio utk, and the chief town of 
who purchased peace of them. Daring this war, the Mareotic Nome, stood on a peninsula in the south 
the Maroomanni and their confederates advanced into of the lake Mareotis^nearly due south of Alexandras, 
Rhaetia, and even penetrated as for as Aqnileia. and adjacent to the month of the canal which con* 
The war was not carried on uninterruptedly, hut was nected the like with the Canopic arm of tha Nile, 
divided into two distinct contests, having been inter- Under the Pharaohs Marais was one of tha principal 
rupted by a peace or truce, in which the places con- frontier garrisons of Aegypt on tha aids of Libya ; 
quered on both sides were restored. The second war bat from the silence of Herodotus (fu 30) wo may 
broke out towards the end of the reign of M. Aurelius, infer that the Persians did not station trams there, 
shout A.D. 178. (Dion Cass. Fragm. lib. lxxi, In all ages, however, until H was eclipsed by the 
tall, Ixxvii. pp. 1178, full., 1305, ed. Reimar.; neighbouring greatneae of AkxandreU, Mareia, as the 
Entrap, vtil 6; J. CapitoL M. Anion. Philo * . 12, nearest place of strength to the Libyan denary must 
&c., 17, 81,22, 25, 27; Amm. Marc. xix. 6: He- have been a town of great hnportanes to the Delta, 
radian, L init.) In consequence of the pusillanimity At Marais, according to Dhxkxua (il 681), Amaeis 
of Gommodns the Marcomanmans were so much em- defeated the Pharaoh - Apriee, Hofra, or Psammetichus; 
boldened, that, soon after and throughout the third although Herodotus (ii. 161) places this defeat at 
eentmy, they continued their inroads into tiie Motneinphk (Herod, il 169.) At Marcia, also, 
Roman provinces, especially Rhaetia and Noricum. according to Thucydides (l 104 ; comp. Herod, iii. 12), 
In the reign of Aurefian, they penetrated into Italy, Inaras, the son of Psammetichna, reigned, and orga * 
even as for as Ancona, and excited great alarm at nised the revolt of Lower Aegypt against the Fenians. 
Rome. (Vopisc. AureL 18,21.) Butaftcrwards they Under the Ptolemies, Mania oontinoed In flourish as 
cease to act a prominent part in history. Their a harbour ; but it declined under tha Romans, and 
name, however, is still mentioned occasionally, as in in the age cf the Antonia**-— th# second century ad. 
Jornaodee (22), who speaks of them as dwelling on —it had dwindled intoa village. (Comp. AihenJ.25, 
the west of Transylvaifia. (Comp. Amm. Marc. p. 33, with Eustath. ad Bomer. (hfesalx. 197.) 
xxii 5, xxix. 6, xxxl 4.) In the Notitia Imperii, wa Mareia was the principal depdt of the trade cf the 
have mention of M Honoriani Maroomanni seniares” Mareotic Lake and Name. The vineyards in Its 
and “ jnmarea ” among the Roman auxiliaries. The vicinity produced a celebrated wine, which Athenasn* 
last occasion on which their name occurs is in the ({. c.) desenbes aa “ remarkable for Its sweetness, 
history of Attain, among whose hordes Maroomanni white in colour, in quality excellent, fight, with s 
are mentioned. (Comp. Wilhelm, Gsrmanisn,?. 812, fragrant bouquet : it was by no mews astringent, 
foil; Zeuss, Via Deutsche*, p. 114, foil.; Latham, and did not affect the bead/ (Comp. Plin. xiv. 3; 
Tacit. Germ. Mag. p. 53, foil.) [L. S.] Strab. xvii. p. 796.) Some, however, deemed the 

MARDENE. [Masdycxb.j Mareotic * ina inferior to that of Anthylla and Tsois; 

MARDI. [AmahdiJ and Ccttnnella (il R. HI 2) says that ii was tattoo 

MARDI, a branch cf this powerful and warlike fur Italian palates, accusttmed to the ftdkr-bodied 
people were found In Armenia to tlie E. of Jfor- Falernian Virgil {Georg, il 91 ) describee the 
dastan (lake Vdn). (Ptol v. 13. § 20; Tac. Ann. Mareotic grape as whl®, and growing in a rksb son i 
xiv. 23; comp. Anquetil Dnperran, AUm. de VAcad. yet the soil of the vineyards arannd tbs Msim* 
das Inscr. vul xiv. p. 87.) [& H. Jj Lake was principally composed of gravel, aSdlsjr 

MARDYEWE (Mwtiqprf, PtoL vi. 4. § 3), a beyond the reach of the alluvial deposit cf thsjM*' 
district of ancient wWis, which, according to which is ill suited to viticulture. Stabs 
Ptolemy, extended to the sea-coast. The noma is 799) ascribes to the wins of Mania the additional 
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•o Morally knflorn to Roman travellers, that among 
the Lads mm, tha work Manria and Mareotic be- 
came synonymous with Aegypt and Aegyptian. 
Thus Martial UBp* xIt. 909) call* the papyrus, 
u oortex Mareotma" (cctnp.<£ ^p.iv. 49) i and Gra- 
tina (Cfneffetk. v. 818) dcstonfitre Aegyptian luxury 
as Mareotic ? and Ovid (Mel ix. v. 78) employs 
u area Mareotica" for Lower Aegypt [W. B. D.] 
MAREOTIS or MARKI'A (fi Mopcwra or Maptla 
Xljurth Strab. xvii. pp. 780 — 709 ; Mdpcio, Staph. 
B. #. e. ; Mareotb Libya, Pfin. v. 10. a. 11-, Justin, 
xi. 1), the modem JBirhet-*LMariovt t moB a con- 
■tolerable lake in the north of the Delta, extending 
south-westward of the Canopic arm of the Nile, and 
tunning parallel to the Mediterranean, from which it 
waa separated by a long and narrow ridge of sand, as 
far as the towiraf Perseus on the Plinthinetio bay. 
The extreme rajn point of the lake woe about 
96 miles distant BrM Alexandreia ; and on that side 
it closely bordered upon the Lifayea a CS& At its 
northern extremity its waters at one time washed the 
walls of Alexandreia on their southern ride, and be- 
fore the foundation of that city Marauds was termed 
the Lake abrne Pharos. In breadLh it was rather 
more than 150 stadia, or about Ml English miles, 
and in length nearly 800 stadia, or about 49 English 
miles. One canal connected the lake with the 0a- 
nopie arm of the Nile, and another with the old 
harbour of Alexandreia, the PortusEunostus. [Alex- 
An>RKiA.] The shores of the Mareotis were planted 
with dives and vineyards ; the papyrus which lined 
its bgriu and those of the eight islets which studded 
its waters was celebrated for He fine quality ; and 
around tie martin stood the country-houses and 
gardens of the refloat Alexandrian merchant!. Its 
creeks and quays were filled with Nile hosts, and its 
export and import trade In the age of Strabo sur- 
passed that of the most flourishing havens of Italy. 

Under the later Caesars, and after Alexandreia waa 
occupied by the Arabs, the canals which fed the 
lake were neglected, and its depth and compass were 
materially reduced. In the 16th century a.d. its 
waters had retired about 9 miles from the city walls ; 
yet it still presented an ample sheet of water, and 
its banks were adorned with thriving date-plantations. 
The lake, however, continued to recede and to grow 
shallower ; and, according to the French traveller 
Savary, who visited this district in 1777, its bed was 
then for the most part, a sandy waste. In 1801 
the English army in Aegypt, in order to annoy the 
French gamson in Alexandria, bored the narrow 
^ M***M*rim* from 
the Lake of Mad*h or Aiotdbtr, and re-admitted 
the w VT a V 5r - Abou t 450 square miles were thus 
Bat subs *P»«®tly 
TT? “" »*««.“<> diverted 
the eea from the lake. It is now of very unequal 
depth. At its northern end, near Alexandreia. it k 
about 14 fiat deep, at ite opposite exfiembv got 

more than 3 or 4. West w|iS H fomTakS 
sfoillow lagoon, separated from the eea by Vkr of 
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in the neighbourhead kfreyneeri. (Skat. 

Fragm, 192; Herod. iSL W.) Thsb^nnour, wheu 
•enung in the anqy of Xerxes, Ja* described b f* 
Herodotus (vil 79) as having lonebted of betobte 
of wicker-work, leather shields, and JateSte# lift 
writers do not mention this trios. i (L 8.1 
MAKESHAH EoseS. ; lUptant, 

Joseph.), a city of Judah, “to the valley, n enumerated 
with Keilah and Achzib in Joshua (xv. 44). In 
Micah (i. 15), where it is again Joined with Achsto, 
the LXX have substituted Aagcfr. Laehiflb, how- 
ever, is found in the list of Joshua, independent of 
Marosha (xv. 39), so it could not be a synonym for 
Maresbah. It was one of the cities fortified by 
Keboboam against the Philistines and Egyptians 
(9 Chiron, xi. 8); and there it was that Asa encoun- 
tered Zerah the Ethiopian, “ to the valley of Zepha- 
thah at Mareshsh ” (xhfc 9 ), and gained a signal 
victory over him. In the time of Judas Maocabaeus 
it was occupied by the Idumaaans (9 Macoab. sir. 
35), but Judas took and destroyed it (Joseph. Am 
xii. 8. § 6.) Only a few yean later it is again 
reckoned to Idumaea; and Hyrcanus I. took it, and 
omnpeUed ite inhabitants, in common with the other 
Idumaeans, to practice circumcision, and conform 
to the law, as a condition of remaining in that 
country (xiii 9. § 1, 16 § 4). It was one of the 
cities festered to Aretes king of Arabia by Hyrcanus 
1L, as the priced his services (xiv.l.f 4); soon after 
which it eras rebuilt by Gahinius (5. § 3); shortly 
after sacked and destroyed by the Parthian'* to their 
invasion of the country, to the time of Herod the 
Great (sir. 13. § 9); mod probably never recovered 
its former importance, as this b the latest historical 
notice. It is placed by Eusebius and St. Jerome 
9 miles from Efeutheropolb; it was then a ruin. 
Dr. Bohtoson conjectures that “Efeutheropolb (at 
first Betogahra) had sprung up after the deSfametion 
of Maresha, and had been built with its materials," 
and that “ the foundations which ha discovered m 
the south-eastern part of the remarkabb toll, south 
of the piece, were remains 01 Maresha. The spot b 
admirably adapted for a fortress; it lies about a 
Roman mile and a half from the ruins of Beit 
i/ekia” There are no other ruins in the vicinity. 
(Bib. Bee vol. ii. pp. 422, 423.) [G. W.] 

MAREU'KA or MALTHUHA (Mopfovpa 
Tpbwokis h sal Md\$ovpa nahoufiir i|, Ptol. vil. 2. 
$ 24), a place of some importance in the upper 
part of the Aurea Cbenonesns in Indb extra 
Gangem. It b not poerible now to identify it with 
any exbting place. [V.] 

MA'RGANA or MABGALAE (Mdpyara, Diod.; 
Mafryavtit, Xen.; MapydXcu, Strab. ; Mdpyatm, 
Step h. B. s. s.), a town in the Pisatis, in the dis- 
trict Amphidolia, was supposed by some to be the 
Homeric Aepy. (Strab. vii». p. 349.) The Elebns 
were obliged to renounce their supremacy over it 
by the treaty which they made with Sparta to n. c. 
400 (Xen. Bell iU. 2. § 30), on which occasion 
it b called sue of the Tiiphylian towns : as to 
this statement, see Lethini. It b mentioned as 
00. of the towns token by the Aresdiene in their 
war with the Eleians in b. c. 3*6. (Xen. EM, vii. 
*. $ lit Died. *t. 77.) lt» site u uncertain, bat 
it w*» probably enet of Letrini. Lwke plece. it too 
&r north, at the junction ot the Ledon Mid the 
Pennine, which in in nil proba bilit y the sit. id the 
Eleian Pyloe. (Leake, AhyMMsfeca, p-ilfli 
Boblnyn, XUehssmhm, 4* p I80j Curtins, FUopo*- 
nesen, vcL i. p 78.) 
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MARGTA'NA (* Hfryia*, Sbtb. xi p. 516, MARGU5 (Mdp-yot, fltrab. xi p. 514; PtoL vi 
PfeoL vi 10$yPtiu. vLlii, Li), a district of cen- 10. {§ 1, 4), the chief river of the province of 
riderable extent in the wectanypart of Central Asia, MargtaoA, which in ell probability derives its name 
which wee boontsti m the W?by Hyrcania, on the from it,— cow the MwrgkJb or Men J ML It ie 
XL byfMfea and fee Owns as for as Bactriana, on seid by Ptolemy to have token its rise in the Seriphi 
the £ mlMriaiiSt andoo theS.by Ariac At mountains (now Haaardt% x we st e rn spur rf the 
p r ro rot m rowttiy t j fesBed Kboriean, end opto- greet mte of the Pnropamisua, and, alter » norite 
iwdb mda also some part of the territory ««.p8ad by couraeaSd bjimcti©* Jtflb another amati stream, to 
the Turkomea tifem, Uka roost of 4 isstrietsui here towed into fee Qxus. The tmvuk of Sr 
egroet dtetenot Awn Greece or Borne, it wee but Alexander Barnes here demonstrated that the 
partisQy known to the anoienti; hence its Hmits Murgkdb no longer roaches the Oxus, hot Is ket 
ere variously stated by ancient authors. Thus in the sends shoot 50 miles NW. of Men (Bones, 
fitroho makes it the provines next to Parthia, to the voLfi.p.35)i bet it ii probable that as late ee the 
XL of the Seriphi mountains, and given the seme time of lbn Haukal (about a. d. 950) it still Bowed 
boandsrise to the ^ XL, and E. as tbe other geo- into the Jiboo (De 8a«r, Mi% a. snr das Pm. de 
gnpbera (iLp* 516). Pliny plaoee it in tbessme la Perm, p. SiV The Margos passe d by sad 
dhactlon, bat adds tbst a don# of ISO M.P. roost watered Anuocbek Margiana, the eapitai of the 
ha owned before it coulflhe retched (vi 16. a. 18). province. [V.] 

Both Strabo and Pliny speak of the groat fertility MABIABA (Mopfefla). There seem to have been 
of He bad, and the fineness of Us climate; the former several cities of this Same in Arabia, as there are 
stating that the vines were often ee huge that a man still several towns or rites of Ndfe nemo, eearcely 
oould not embrace their stems in his snns; the modified. How many distinetTOtties ase menti oned 
latter, that it was tbe only district in that part by the classical geographers, antiquarians are not 
of the world which produced grapes. The so- agreed, and tbe various readings have involved tiro 
counts of the ancients are in this particular coo- question in great perplexity. It will be well to eli- 
firmed by modem and by Muhammadan writers, minate first those of which the notices are most 
According to the latter, it would seem to have distinct 

comprehended the territory from Bwtfurd on tbe 1 . The celebrated capital of the Sabari in Temeii, 
west, to Men and ibaMurgh-db in the east, s tract is known both in the native and rtaarical writers, 
remarkable for its beauty and fertility. (Wilson, It is called the metropolia of the Sabnei by Strabo 
Aricma, p. 149.) The principal river of Maxgiana, (xvi. 4. § 2). which tribe waa rontignoos to ibat 
from which, too, it probably derived its name, was of the Minaei, who bordered on the Red Sea on one 
the llaigus (now Murgh-db). Various ncu and aide, and to the Cstahanria, who reached to the 
tribes are noticed in different authors as occupying straits of Bab-d-MamM. [Sahaki ; Misafj; Va 
parts of Margiana. All of them may be conaideicd TARun.] It was situated on a welLwoudM moon- 
aa of Scythian or Tdtar origin; — indeed, in this part tain, and was the royal residence. It seems difficult 
ef Asia, the population has remained nearly the to murine that this was distinct front the Mariabs 
asms to the present day which it was in the classical of Pliny, who, however, assigns it to the Atramitae, 
times. The principal of these were tbe Dbrbkt ak a branch of the Subset, and places it on a bay 
or Debbicks (Steph. p. 23; Strab. xi. p. 506; 94 M. P. in circuit, filled with apice-bearinf islands; 
Dionya. ▼. 734), who lived to the N. near the mouth while H is certain that tbe Mariaba of tbe Suhaeans 
ef the Qxns; the Massagbtab, the Farsi, and was an inland city. It is beyond all doubt the 
the Daak, who lived to the S. of tho former along Maarib of the Arabian historians, built according to 
tbe Caspian sod tbe termination of tbe Margos, their traditions fay 'Ahd-schems, somsmed Saba, 
which loses itself in the sands before it reaches the third only in racrauion from the patriarch Koktwi 
Caspian; and the Tafcbi and Mabdi The chief or Joktan, son of Kber. Ahulfeda says that this 
towns were, Antioch ela Makgiaxa (certainly city was also railed Saha ; and that, in the opinion 
the present Merv% Nisaba or Nesaea, Axuaca, of some, Maarib was the name of the royal resident*, 
•ad JASoanuic. [See these pieces under their re- while the city itself was called Saba. Its Bunder 
elective names.] [V.] also constructed tbe stupendous embankment so ro» 

MABGIDUNUM, in Britain (Itin. Anton, pp. nowned in history, forming a dam I or co n finin g the 
477, 479). It is supposed by Camden, Stokeley, water of serenfy riven and torrents, which be ero- 
Hereriey, and others, to have been situated at or ducted into it from a distance. (Abulfoda, BUtorin 
near Moat Bridgtford, about eight miles from WU- Ank-Iilamira , lib. ie. ap. hilt) The djxt of this 
hmghbg. [C. R. S.) was not only to supply the city with wafer, but she 

MABGUM or MARGUS (M dpyov, Mdpyot), else . to irrigate tbe lands, and to keep tbe sabjugideA 
called MUBGUM, a city ef Moeria, at the confluence counter in awe, by bring maefero cf the wafer. The 
of the Margos and Danube. It was termed 44 Mar- water rose to tbe height of almost 20 friboms, and 
gum planum 1 ' on account of the keel character of was kept in on every ride by a work as fetid, thst 
the contmadfeg country. (Jornand. de Reb. Get many of the inhabitants had their h ou ses bttOt op* 
c. 58.) It was here that the emperor Carinas was it It stood like a mountain above the etty, awj" 0 
totally defeated by Diocletian. (Eutrop. ix. 13, dsngir was apprehended of Its ever frttfeg- *7 
x. 20 ; Jt dot a 188; It Siam. p. 554.) [A.L.] fnuudstioa of EI-Arsm (lie amend) Is •* n 
MABGUS (lu^yvv, fitreb. rii. p 318 ; Msrgis, Arabic luriory, airiris mentidned la the Kfef •* 
PHn. iii. 26. s. 29% in i mp ort ant river of .Moesia, a rignal instance o5 divine J udg me n t on tbe iiu>*' 
which flows into the Damme, near the town of Mar- bitants of this city for tbrir pride and fafe****' 
gum. now the Mama. 8tiabo says (L c.) that it A mighty flood broke down the mound bf wj 
was also called Beigua, and tbe same appean in while tbe inbabhanfe ware asleep, and canted 
Herodotus (iv. 4 0 under the form ef Brougus the whole city, with the neighbouring 
(Bp&yyot% It b the same river as the Moschino people. (Sale, Karan, osp. 34, voL ti. ! 

(Mdexmt) of Ptolsmy (iii 9. $ 3> [A. L] and /Vrimifemy Dieooim, aeot 1. J ’ 
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Qmttom Prop oek t , par 11 Michael**, pp. 183— 
183.) This catastrophe seems to have happened 
about the time of Alexander the Great, though 
some chronologies place it subsequently to the Chris- 
tian sera. Sale paces the city three days' journey 
from Sanaa (note. ** loc. oft.). The notion of the 
identity of Mam with Sheba, mentioned by Abul- 
fWa, la stUI m a in t a i ne d fa* seme natives t and Nie- 
faahr quotes for this onim a native of the town 
itself (IkvoripUoa 4b t Araik, p.252), and justly 
remarks that the exis te nce of the remains of the 
famous re servo ir of the Se b e e e m in the vicinity of 
Jfarab asms to identify it with the capital of the 
fahm+mn* To account for the capital not bearing 
the name of the tribe, as was usual, ha suggests 
that the Sabeeens may nave derived their name from 
town, and then have built this stupendous 
nmrvoir near Mariaba, and there have fixed the 
residence of their kSstp. But a fret elsewhere 
mentioned by him, wiU perhaps lead to a more 
satisfactory solution It seems that the greet re- 
servoir is not situated before Mareb, nor dose to it, 
but at the distance of an hour, and re^He side of it 
This may account for its preservation on (he burst- 
ing of the embankment May not the inundation 
have occasioned the utter destruction of the neigh- 
bouring city of Sheba, as the traditions relate, while 
the royal residence at Mareb escaped, and formed 
the nucleus of the modern town ? We hare seal 
from Abalfeda that some native authorities mainl£h 
that Maarib was the royal raridence, while the ca- 


pital itself was called Saba. The name Mariaba 
(si. Mariva) signifying, according to the etymology 
of Pliny, "dominos omnium,” would well suit the 
residence of the dominant family (vi. 28. § 32). 

Marti is now the principal town of the district 
of Dr rf, 16 German leagues EXE. of Sana, con- 
taining only houses, with a wall and three gates ; 

and the rains of e palace of Queen Balkis are 
there shown. The reservoir is still much celebrated. 
It is described by a native as a valley between two 
chains of mountains, nearly a day’s journey in length 
(=5 German leagues). Six or seven small streams, 
flowing from the west and south, are united in this 
valley, which contracts so much at its east end, by 
the convergence of the mountains, that it is not more 
tlian 5 or 6 minutes wide. This space was dosed 
by a thick wall, to retain the superfluous water 
duriug and after the rains, and to distribute it over 
the fields and gardens on the east and north by 
three sluice-gates, one over the other. The wall 
was 40 or 50 feet high, built of enormous blocks of 
hewn stone, and the ruins of its two aides still 
remun. It precisely resembles in its construction 
the Bends, as they are called, in the woods of BeL 


grave, near Bukderte, on the Bosphorus, whu 
aupdy Constantinople with water, only that tl 
work at Mareb is on a much larger scale. (Nfc 
buhr, L c. pp. 240, 241.) V 

2. Mabiaba Baramalacujl A city of th 
name in the interior of AnbU is menttooed wit 
tfais distinguis hin g .ppelUtion by Pliny (ri. m 
ss a considerable town of the Channaei wfcfe 
w as ops disisus, of the JWi: h . eaQd I 
^dMi xn. nail. . . . rt IIHnm no 

apameodun. It is .opposed by soma to be idet 
tioal with the Bsrebo metropolis (Bfpofe si Me 
PtoleSTy (X* 1 ! 

which be pUo* in long. 76 ° lot 18 ° W. P FomW 
hoe fennd Us repreaentative in the modern Torah 
whose situation ooireeponda saffioiently 


the Bombs metropolis of, Ptolemy (Geog. of Ara- 
bia, vdi l p. 185,9. p. 966); but bis account of 
the designation Barairabcum (amsi Bar-Ama- 
lacum, equivalent to 44 Mareb of the ‘sous of Ame- 
lek is iiwrilng to uB likl of 

etymology (vol it pp. 43^47)Tfa iiriiMnorijilpild 
by the Badouire 7V>rofa, is 80 ho^mbZT 00 
miles) distent from Tajfm the ffetfeu, stiBk con- 
siderable town, "as huge as fbgf, reroarimblsfrr 
its plantations, which finish m the tfurounding 
country with dates; and famous for ft*, reijitanoe 
against the Turkish ftroea of Mohammed All, until 
January, 1815, whdta Its inhaMtanta ware oeaorpaiMd 
to submit. Tarda Is e n viro n ed with pahn- 
grovre and gardens, watered by muom* rivisto." 
(Buxokhardt, Travels m Arabia, Appendix, No. It, 
p. 451.) A more prehahle detMESi of Bamma, 
Wm from Bah^-u-maUrim «■ the Royal taka, 
would identify it with tb#}roeedSng, No. 1 . (Yin- 
rent, P engh u , p, 807.) 

8. Mabiaba , another inland city of Arabia, la 
mentioned dsoby Pfiny (U) as & repitolof the 
Oaliogii, 6 MP. in circumference, which was, ac- 
cording to him, one of the eight towns taken and 
destroyed by Aelius Gallus. He has perhaps con- 
founded it with theMarsyabae which Strabo fixes as 
the limit of his expedition, and the siege of which 
ha was forced to abandon; but it was remarked be- 
fore that this name was according to Pliny equiva- 
lent to metropolis, — though the etymology of the 
name is hopelessly obscure: — so that it is very 
possible that, besides the Marayabae mentioned by 
Strabo, a Mariaba may have fallen in with the line 
of that general’s march, either identical with one of 
those above named, or distinct from both; possibly 
still marked by a modern site of one of several towns 
still preserving a modification of the name, as El- 
Mar alba, marked in Kiepert’s map in the very heart 
of the country of the Wahibites; and a Merab 
marked by Arrowsmith, in the HE. of the Nedjd 
country. [Mahsyabajs.] LG. W.] 

MARIAM A (Mopid/us), an inland city of Arabia, 
mentioned only by Ptolemy (vi. 15), who places it in 
long. 78° 10' and 1st. 17® 10', and therefore not far 
south-east from his Baraba or Mamba metropolis 
[Mariaba, 2]. Mannert (Geographie,pL vi. vol. i. 
p. 66) suggests its identity with Maribba, marked 
iu Niebuhr’s map towards the north-east of Yemen, 
which is, however, the name of a district, not of a 
town, its capital being named Ardm (Desorption 
de r Arabia, p. 228); bat this would not agree 
with the position above assigned to Mariaba Barama- 
l&ctun. (Ritter, Erdhmde von Arabien, vol. i. 
p. 283.) [Maksyabab.] [G. W.] 

MARIAMME (MopnWn), » city of Syria, sub- 
ject to Aradus, and surrendered with Amdus and 
its other dependencies, Mamthos and Sigon, to Alex- 
ander the Great by Straton, son of Gerostratus, lung 
of Amdus. (Arrian, iL 14. $ 8.) It is plsced by 
Ptolemy in the district of Casaiotis (v. 15), and by 
Iiierocles in the second eparchy of Syria (apud 
Wesseling, IHneraria, p. 712). L 6 * W.] 

MARIANA (Mapuurb, PtoL), a city on the E. 
coast of Corsica, which, as its name imports, was a 
Roman colony, founded by the celebrated C. Marius. 
(Plin. iti. 6. s. 12; PtoL iii.2. § 5; Mel. u. 7. § 19; 
Senec. Cons, ad Hek. 8.) Nothing more is known 
of its history, but it is recognised as holding colonial 
rank by Pliny and Mela, and appears to have been 
one of the two principal cities in the island. It is a 
plausible conjecture of Cluverius that it was founded 
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on the site previously occupied^ the Greek city of 
Miose* mentioned by Diodorus (Diod. v. 16 ; Clo- 
ver. SieU. p. 506). Iti nemo ia mentioned in the 
Antonine Itmqpry (p. 85), which erroneously reck- 
ons it 40 miles from Atari* ; the rains of Marian*, 
which aifgtUl extant under their ancient name at 
the mouthw the river Goto, being only about 80 
miles N. of those of Ahria. They are 15 miles S. 
of the modem dty of BatUa. The ancient remains 
are inconsiderable, but a rained cathedral still marks 
the site, and gives title to the bishop who now re- 
sides at Badk l (Bampoldi, Da. Geogr. vol. ii. 
pi 589.) [E.H.B.] 

MARIA'NA FOSSA [Fossa Mariana.] 
MARIANDYWI (Maptaybvrot, MopiavSip*/, or 
MopvartwoQ, an ancient and celebrated tribe in the 
north-east of Bithynia, between the rivers San- 
garins and Billions, on thf east of the tribe called 
Thyni or BithynL (Sqytax, p. 34; Plin. vL 1.) 
According to Scylax, they did not extend as far 
west as the Sanguine, tor according to him the river 
Hypins formed the boundary between the Bithyni 
and Mariandyni. Strabo (vii. p. 295) expresses a 
belief that the Mariandyni were a branch of tlie 
Bithynians, a belief to which he was probably led 
by the rra e mh laace between their names, and which 
cannot be well reconciled with the statement of 
Herodotns (iii. 90), who clearly distinguishes the 
Mariandyni flam the Thracians or Thyni in Asia. 
In the Persian army, also, they appear quite sepa- 
rated from the Bithyni, and their armour resembles 
that of the Patagonians, which was quite dif- 
ferent 6mm that of LheBithyiu. (Herod, vii. 72, 75 ; 
comp. Stmb. vii. pi 345, xiL p. 542.) The chief ( ity 
in their territory was Heracles Pontica, the in- 
habitants of which reduced the Mariandyni, for a 
tims^ to a state of aenritnde resembling that of tbs 
Cretan Mimas, or the Thessalian Peoestas. To what 
raes they batatyged is uncertain, though if their 
Thracian origin ho given up, it must probably bo 
admitted that they wars akin to the FapUagonians. 
In the division of the Persian empire they formed 
part of the third Persian satrapy. Their country 
was called Mariandynia (Mopuu'toria, Steph. B. 
«. v.\ and Pliny speaks of a Sinus Mariandynns on 
their coast. (Comp. Hecat Fragtn. 901 ; AeschyL 
Pen. 032 ; Xen. Anab. vL 4. $ 4, Cyrop. L 1. 

§ 4; PtoL r. 1. § 11; Scymn. Fragm. 199 ; 
Dionys. Perieg. 788; Mela, L 19; Athen. xiv. 


JV 690; Apolioa Argo*, ii 724; Constant 


ant. Torah. 


l^NUS MOHS (rb Maptarbr 
iL 4. § 15$ Moos Msriornm, 1L Anton, p. 432: 
Sierra Morena ), a mountain in Hispanic Baetica, 
only n wes t ern offshoot of tire Oroepeda, 
T probably tbs mountain which Strabo describes, 
(iii pi 142), without mentioning its name, as 
running partly to the river Baetis, and full of 
HflnosPlin 


Pliny (xxxir. 2) speaks of 
et Cordnbsnse dtaitnr." The 
eastern part "of this mountain was called Stilus 
Castulonensis. [CastoloJ 
MAKl'CAE LTJCU& fXticx«.J 
MAB10E (Annin. xriS. 6), a castle or forti- 
Baft town In Me eopo Umia , mantiooed by Ammianos 
MaraeOiims in his aooonnt of Constantins. There 
ego bo no doubt that it is tbs asms as the present 
Jfnmfl*, which is seated on a considerable eminence 
looking southward over the plains of Mesopota- 
mia, [V/j 

MAB1DUNUM (I Ugtowor, PtoL ii 3. § 23), in 


MAR1TIMA. 

Britain, a town In the country of the Demetae, now 
Carmart hen. In the time of Ginldns Caabransb 
the Roman walls were in part standing ( M ort fgitnr 
haec orbs antique coctiUbas mnris partem sdhno 
extantibus egregie clausa,** Itm. Comb. lib. i. o 
10). TC.R.&] 

MARINlA*NA,also called Mauriana (/t. Hierm 
p. 562), a town in Pannouia, on the frontier between 
Upper and Lower Pamtunia, on the road from Jovia 
to Man*. (Jt Ant p. 130.) It is passible that 
the place may have been the same as the one called 
by Ptolemy (ii. 14 . § 6) Mayulaua. (Comp. Geogr. 
Rav. iv. 19, and Tab. Pent) [L. S.] 

MARIO'NIS (Moptonris). Two towns of this name 
are mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 1 1. § 27) in the north- 
west of Germany. As the name seems to indicate a 
maritime town, it has been inferred that one of them 
was the modern Hamburg, or Marne at the mouth 
of the Elbe, and the other TMeeb or Wimar. But 
nothing certain can be said about the matter. fL. S.] 

MARIS. [Markus.] 

MARISUS (Mdpteor, Strab. vii 304; Mdpr, 
Herod, iv. 49 ; Marisia, Jornand. de Reb. Get. ft ; 
Geogr. Rav.), a river of Dacia, which both Herodotus 
(/. c.) and Strabo (L r.) describe as falling into the 
Danube; it is the same as the Maror'h, which falls 
into the Theiss. (Heeren, A fiat Nations, vol. ii. 
p. 10, trans.; Schafarik, Sloe. Alt rat. i p. 
507.) [E. B. J.] 

MARITHI MONTES (vd Mdfn9a or Mdpt.da 
6pri ). a mountain chain in the interior of Arabia, 
the middle of which is placed by Ptolemy, who 
alone mentions them, in long. 80° 30*, lat. 21° 30*, 
and round which he groups tlie various tribes of this 
part of the peninsula, vir., the Melangitae (McAery- 
yrrai) and Dachareni (al. Dacbaremoiue, A«x«pi- 
ret), on the north; tlie Zeritae (Zeiprroi), Biiulaei 
(BAioi/AoZm), and Omani tae (*Q peeynfrm), on the 
south ; to tbo east of the butt were the Cattabeni, 
extending to the Montes Asaborum. [Mnuxxs 
Masmts.] (PtoL vi. 7. 6 9a) They appear to 
oonrapon d in situation with the Jebtl * Athol, on 
tha south of Wadg-eLAfton, in Ritter's map. 
(Forster, Geog. of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 966.) [G.W.] 

MARPTIMA, a town of Gallia NaihramJc on the 
coast Mela (ii. 5) says, that ** between Maadfia 
and the Rhodanux Mari (ima was close to the Avati- 
eornm stagnnm ; * and he adds that a 44 6mm” dis- 
charges a part of the lake’s water by a navigable 
mouth. Pliny in a passage before quoted [Fossa Ma- 
riana, VoU. pu 912], also catb M Maritime a town 
of the Avatici, above which are the Camp! Lapldei ” 
Ptolemy (ii. 18. § 8) placra Mari time of tbo Avatici 
east of the eastern branch of the Rhone, and he calls 
it Colonia. The name isAratici in the Greek texts 
of Ptolemy that are now printed, hut It is AnatHI In 
the Latin text of Ptrckeym, and perhaps in other 
Latin texts. It does not seem certain which is the 
true reading. Wslckenaer (G€og. fe. vol I. P 
188) assumes that Anatili is tbs true reading in 
Ptoknuy. 

D'Anville concludes that Maritime was between 
Marseille and the canal of Marins, and that Mer- 
tiguet is the site ; bat there k no r easo n fer 5*tog 
on MarHgues, except that it is between thn m#* 
and Marseille, and that there is soma little rsssm* 
blance between the two nemos. It is add tbg**f 
traces of remains have been found it Jfnrwp* 
which, however, is not decisive against R, , if JMJ 
true; and ills not true. MarUgmsker 
of the EUamg de Bern. Wskkenssr observe*' 
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there hM been found at CSA or Saint-Blmse, on the 
burden of the eeme lake, an inscription which 
mentions 11 Curator Maritime, Sextumvir Augustalia 
Avaticorum,” and he would fin the Maritime Avati- 
ooram of Plinj at this place. Bat he thinks that 
the Maritime Catania of Ptolemy is a different 
pli f from the Maritime Avaticorum of Pliny ; and 
he says that the measures of Ptolemy for Maritime 
Oolonie fix the Anatili, whose capital this town was, 
between the months of the Rhone. Pliny also speaks 
of the Anatili (iii. 4), and Walckenaer says that he 
places them where Ptolemy does, or rather where he 
says that Ptolemy places them. Bat this is not so. 
Pliny places them east of the eastern branch of the 
pKnn* if his text can be understood. Nor is it true 
that Ptolemy places the Anatili or Avatici, what- 
ever may be the true name in bis text, between the 
months of the Rhone; for Ptolemy places them east 
of the eastern branch of the Shone, where Pliny 
places the Avatici. Walckenaer can find no place for 
Ptolemy’s Maritime Culonia, except by hasarding a 
guess that it may have been Hcractaa *Swaclea] 
at the mouth of the Shone; but Ptolemy places the 
Montana Coloou half a degree east of the eastern 
moat) of the Rhone. Wslrkenaer’s examination of 
thi? question is venr badly done. The site of 
Marltum at Saint-Wed* seems probable, for it is 
certain that a Soman toon was there. Many re- 
mains, Bomqn bricks, and coins have been found at 
Samt-Blam;ntv\ “ there are wharves on which there 
are still iron rings to fasten ships by ” (Ukert, Gai- 
Uen , p 421). Ukcrt’s authority seems to be the 
StatuCigue da Bipart cfet Bouchcs-du- Rhone ; hut 
one tan hardly suppose that any man can believe 
that iron nngs exposed to the weather could lost 
so long. ra. L.] 

MARIT1MA JSSULA. [Abgate*.] 
MARITIMAE STATKTNES (°T*aAoi tpfuu, 
Ptol. iv. 4. § 3), a place on the coast-line of the 
Great Syrtfo, a little to the N. of Automata 
( Braiga ). The ptviuon of Tabilba, where there 
axe ruins, and inscriptions in the running hand of the 
Greeks of the Soman Empire, corresponds exactly 
with these naval stations. (Beecliey, Expedition to 
the N. Coast of Africa, pp. 230—237.) [E.BJ.1 
MA'BIUM. [AitsiNox, p. 225, b.] 

MARIUS (Mapioy), a town of Laconia, belonging 
in the time of Puasanias to the Eleutheio-Locones, 
was situated 100 stadia east of Geron three. It 
conUined a sanctuary of all tha gods and one of 
Artemis, and in each there were copious springs of 
water. It is represented by Mari, which stands on 
the road from Gherdki (Geronthrae) over the moun- 
tains to Kremasti / but, according to the French 
Coinmi 8 8 ion l its real distance from Geronthrae is trom 
75 to 80 stadia, and not 100, as is stated by Tau- 
sanias. There are mins of the ancient town about 
a mile and a half to Um Math of the modern vilhun, 
and the place la (till ebametoru ed by its abundant 
(£“•• «i- SI- § 7, 23. § 8 ; Bulla/. 

P* J®®? Curtiua, Petoponaseos, vol. iL p. 303.) 

MARMA’BICA (?Ma^mpntiJ), the sundv and 
^ rr ^Ers5r* trlCt> extends along the S. coast of 
the Mediterranean, from the valley of the Nile in 
th. Cynmmca, and 1. now cSw U* £ 

AwM, and diridsl by no oertain line of Aanu f 

Of rapoiL The Mabkabidar (ol MapumoOaiY 

*51® nwne » wh ^^fobohr 
(Lecfc on Anc» Ethnog. and Geog, vol. U. p, 335} 


derives from tha word “ Mat ”ss salt, with* re- 
duplication common to these languages, to the 
region they occupied. They appear as The jrhtotoal 
indigenous tribe to the W. of Aegyat, between lie 
age of Philip of Macedon, and the tnixd century Of 
the Christian sere (Scylax, c. 107, ad. Klauaen ; 
Strab. ii. p. 131, xvii. pp, 798, 82ft, 888 ; Flirt, 

▼. 5; Joseph. B. J. iL 16. $ 4; Vopiac. ViL Prob . 
c. 9), bnt are not mentioned by Herodotus ; it Is 
probable that they were noshed into tha interior of 
the country, by the Greek colonists of Cyrane, and 
afterwards recovered their ancient seats. bo. 
reign of Magas of Cyrene, the Marm&ndae revolted, 
and compelled that prince to give np his intention of 
attacking Ptolemy Philadelphia, and the Aegyptian 
frontier. (Pans. i. 7. §§ 1, 2.) The ancients dif- 
fered considerably in the Smite they assigned to tha 
Marmaridae: Scylax (LA) places them between 
Apis, and the Gardens of the Hesperides • Pliny 
(L e.) between Paraefeoniam, and the Greater Syrtia ; 
while Strabo (xvil p. 838) extends their frontier to 
the & as for as the Oasis of Ammonium (Swah). 
Ptolemy (iv. 5. §§ 1—10) bounds the district 
Marmarics, on the E. by the Ptinthinetic gulf, and 
on the W. by a line which is drawn through the 
town cf Darnis (J Damn ) ; ha divides this region- 
according to the arrangement made by the Ptolemies 
i when Cyreuaies became a dependency of Aegypt — 
into two parts, the E. of which was called Libycus 
Nomos (AifAp v6p os, § 4) and the W Mak- 
ma fuel's Nomos (Mapnapue^r *6p or; § 2) ; the 
line of separation was made by the Catabathmlb 
Magnus (Korddatyiof pfyav, Polyh. xxxi. 26; 
Strab. pp. 791, 798, 825, 838 ; Stadiasm. p. 440 ; 
SelL Jug. 19 ; Mela. i. 8. ( 2 ; Pirn. v. A; Ores, 
i. 2 ; Steph. B.) This elevation, which rises to 
the height of 900 feet, according to some authors 
separated Aegypt from Cyrenaica, and extends from 
the coast in a SSE. direction towards the (teas of 
of Ammonium. Edrud (vol i. p. 125, ed. Jaubert) 
calls it 'Abdbah el SoUom, or staircase descent, 
whence the port Sokxn and Soloume of most of the 
earlier “ Portulani ;* the modern name is ’ Akdbah 
el Kibir. Further to the E., near Paraetonium, 
was the smaller inclination Catabathmus Minor 
(Strab. p. 838 ; Solin. 30), now called 'Akdbah el 
Sgir, tlie height of which is 500 feet. Shooting out 
into the sea, in the headland Ras el A"onofo,it takes 
a direction from N. to S. to the Qatis of Ghara. In 
the aas-board of this arid apace, following the coast 
from E. to W., were the promontories of Dsrib (el 
\ Hbrmakum (Ras el Kaaais ); the harbour of 
Gyzis or Zygib (Mahadah ) ; Paraktonium (Rom 
el floruit); Arts (Bom Ajoubah) ; the little rocks 
called Scopuli Tynjubei (el Chain/) ; Plyni 
Pa. (Ras Balem ) ; Pahormus (Afarsah Saloum ) ; 
Akdanib Prom. (Ras el Mellah), with the adjoin- 
ing harbour Menelai Ps.; Antipyrgos (Tobrbk); 
Pbtbas Parvus (Magharat el Hsabis), with its 
harbour Batbachus ; Abdobia Ps. (Abe el Gha- 
tdh), with the islands Abdobia and Platba 
(Bomba), and Chkbbonesus (Ras et Tin.) Along 
the whole of this coast a read ran, the stations on 
which are given in the Peutinger Table. (Segm. 
▼iii.) One river, the Paliubus (IlaXloupo*, 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 2: elZemmmih\ watering the district 
of Aziru, discharges itself into the sea at the Gulf 
<f Bomba. The interior, which was occupied by 
the tribes of the Adybxaohidas sod Giu- 
gammab, is described under Oasis. Tapobirib, 
Aria, and Pababyomium were the chief tovns, iff 
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which the rains still remain. Throughout the whole 
ef Mtnnarioa do vtotigre of Aegyptien architecture 
before the Greek period have been found. The eea- 
unioo , u eeOk miaritlma,* and madder, “ rnbla," whioh 
direr the Meins, remind the teavdler of whet Here* 
tews (Wl89, 1 80) em about the practice ef the 

the portable bourne constructed of stalks of asphodel, 
intertwined with rush*. Ho#, as then, te* 1 jerboa M 
(ftfooer, Herod, iv. 18*) is common. Thefow ooins 
of Mannarfc towns, such as three ef Apis and 
Batredms, are of the same werissaUp as the 

^2hny (It. &^^ie»BNnJs the followiqg I 
tribes fu MsFmaricas--lk the Lybisn name, along the 
oeast the Zyobxtab (Zaypinu), Cbattaki (Xot- 
vwraf), sad Zjgenees (taufe) ; further to the S., 
in the interior, the Boftaress (Bovf«7$) and Oo- 
Dim In the district of Ammonium (§ 88), the 
AjrAOOXBM (*AMtyepljpo<), Iobaoohi Clstor- 
%ot), and Koadrai (*Peva8rrai). In the Mar- 
tnario tomato the ft, on the roast, the Libt- 
ABCRJJB (Alts4px«>9 the AnSBITAE (’AnjprrOi), 
and BASRACHTTAB Atarax?™*); to the & of these, 
Ifot AWIUI (AfryfXot), Nasamoru (Na<ra*t£- 
and BaoataS (Bwcdroi) ; then the AuecHi- 
8AI (Aberyfoeu), who belong more properly to Cy- 
renaioa ; Tafakitae (Tcnrorrrai); and farther to 
the & the Sm r mas (3 trfmref), Obllax fOffoai), 
and Akzabi (At(apot). 

(Pacha, Vrnjmm dam la Marmarigm pp.1 — 81 ; 
Barth, Waadenmgea,™ 499—546.) [B.B.J.] 
MABMA'RIUM. fCABrarus.] 

MABMOLIT1& [Patblagohia.] 
MABOBtTDUM (Bfopdtsvfar), a town of the 
Haroomasud in Bohemia (PtoL iL 11. § 29), and 
undoubtedly identical with the royal residence of 
Marobadun*, with a fortress attached to it, mentioned 
fay Tacitus. (Ann. ii. 62.) The same place, or 
rather the fortress, is called by Strabo (rii. p. *80) 
Bniaemoo, and is identified with the modern BadMa^ 
in Bohemia. [L. S.] 

MARONEIA (Mapfrtia : Eth. Mopwrofas), a 
rich and powerf u l city of the Ci cones, in Thrace, 
ftitnated on the Aegean sea, not far from the lake 
Ixmaris. (Herod, rii. 109.) It wae said to hare 
been founded by Mama, a son of Dionysos (Enrip. 
CycL v. 100, 141), or, according to some, a com- 
panion of Osiris (Diod. Sic. i. 20) ; hat Scymnus 
(675) relates that it was built by a colony from 
Chios in the fourth year of the fifty-ninth Olympiad 
(a. c. 540). Pliny (iv. 11. s. 18) tells ns that 
the incknt name was Ortsgnraa. The people of 
Haronrerenerated Dionysus in an especial manner, 
aa we leans from their coins, probably on account ot 
the superior character of their wine, which was cele- 
brated aa early as tbs days of Homer (OcL ix. 196, 
eeqq.). Thk wine wae unreeraally esteemed ell over 
th** ancient world; it was said to presses the odour of 
Nor tar (Nonnas, i. 12, xvii, 6, six. II), and to be 
capable of mixture with twenty times its quantity 
of water (Hem. Od, lx. *89); and, according to 
Pliny, on so expe ri ment being mads by Maciaaus, 
who doubted the truth of Hcuner’s statement, it was 
found to brer even a latger proportion of water. 
(Plin. xtv. 4. e. 4; oomp. * Victo Maroneo foedatus 
lamina Baocho,” Tiboll. ir f 1* 57). 

Mereocia was taken by Philip V. of Macedon in 
B.C. 200 ; and when he wse ordered by the Romans 
to evacuate the towns ef Thrace, he rented hi* rage 
by slaughtering a great number of the inhabitants of 


MARRUC1NI. 

the dty. (Liv. xxxi. 16, xxxix. *4 ; Myb. xxfi. 
6, 18, xxiii. 11, 18.) The Romani subsequently 
granted MaroneU to Attains ; but they almost imme- 
diately ailerwaids revoked their gift, and declared H 
a free dty. (Polyb. xxx. 8.) By Ocns ton tl ae 
Porphyrogenitus (Them, MuonsCa Is irekoasi 
among the towns of Maoedou. The modem name 
is Marogm, and it fare been thereat of an arch- 
bishopric. (Compb PtoL fill 1.(9; Seylax,p.S7; 
Strab. viL 881; Anna. Mare, sail 8, merit 4; 
HierocL p. 648: Treta. ad ZgcqpAr. p. 818; 
Throphkod Autol xL p. 86.) [Ah] 



oonr re uasowpa. 

MARONSA (M dpmaaa, Zrehn. iU. 98), a rerun 
village in Mesopotamia, at which the army of Johan 
arrived, jnst before the co mb at in which he ftH 
It is probably the same which Amml a nn s calls Ma- 
rsnga (xxv. l\ hot its exact locality cannot how 
be determined. * [V.] 

MARPESSA (M<fpwu<r<ra), a mountain ia the 
Island of Paros, from which the celebrated Parian 
marble was obtained. (StepfoB. a «. N^Pfi.) 
[Paboi.1 Hence Virgil (vt 471) speaks of 


[Pabos.1 Hence Virgil (ri. 471) sprain of 
M Marpewa routes.” 

MABPESSUS. HfaKXBaam.1 
MABRD'BIUM. TMabiU7VIUii.J 
MABBUCFNI Pel, SMb.; Ma^- 

fmtmol, PteLX a nation «T Central Italy, inhabiting 
• narrow atrip of territiayeu the & link of the 
river Aternus, axtcndng from the Adriatic to the 


8Mb.; Mof 


ridge of the Apennines. (Strab. v. p. *41.) They 
were bounded on the N. by the Vertini, from whom 
they were separated by the Aterans, and on the S. 
by the Frantani, while to the W. and SW. they ap- 
parently extended inland as for as the lofty moun- 
tain barn cm of the AfojtUa and the Marram, which 
separated them from the Peligni, and effectually cot 
them off from all intercourse with their neSghnmn 
on that side, except by the valley ef tire Atefous. 
The southern limit of their tefriteiT is net Mated by 
any ancient author, hot was probably funned by the 
river Faro, which folk into tire Adriatic shod 
7 miles from the mouth of tbs Aternus (ftwe*^ 
Pliny, indeed, extends the district ef tire Freotsm 
as for as tire Aternus (Plin. iii. 1*. s. 17), thus 
cutting off the Marrucini altogether from tire res, 
but there swims little doubt that this Is emreeuM- 
[Fbebtabi.I The Marrucini were, nndoobtedly, 
like the other tribes in their immediate treighhourh«»* 
of Sabine origin, and appear to have been clostiy «•£ 
nected with tire Marti; indeed, the two nanreeereW®* 
more than different forms ef the rente, a fret 
appears to have been already recognised by w» 
(ap. Prueian . ix. p. 871). But, whelhtrthsMf^ 
rnctni wn m o&H of tim W,* *■»> .*»” 
were separately derived from tire e*W«M 
stock, we have no Information* The MMJJT 
appear in history as an indspendrert oogpM® J 
almost constant alliance with tire M tifre, PjJi|P» 


¥ nuiu< iiirir Ml, unmni, hww 

nations termed a kind of kqgtre foe matod dere 16 * 
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(Lit. vffi. 99; VtoMar, vd.Lp. 101); ind hence 
we find the llsmicini generally following the lend 
and sharing the fortunes of the Mnrsi end Peligni. 
But in n. a 811 they appear to hate taken part 
with the Samnitas, though the other confederates 
tMeeined neater; as In that year, according to 

tst itsmt 

tend in UfT, nor k their name noticed inn.c.308, 
when the Mens and PeUgni appear in hostility to 
Berne: hot a few* jmn after, n. a 304, ell three 
Duttons, together with the Frentoni, united in lend- 
ing ambeeeadon to aue for peace, and obtained a 
treaty of alliance on ftvourebk terms. (Lhr.ix.41, 
45; Diod. xx. 101*) From this time the Marra- 
dni taf"- the firm and faithful allies of Bonne; 
apd are repeatedly mentlonod among the auxUkries 
aervihs In the Boman snake. (Dionys, xx. Fr. 
Didot, Pol* & 84; 40; SiL Ital. viil. 519.>j 

During the Second Punic War their fidelity was 
u nshaken, though their territocy was repeatedly tm- 
veraed and ravaged by Hannibal (Liv. sail 9, xxvi, 
11; Pd. uL 88); and we find them, besides furnish, 
nual 
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fog their usual coBdangcnttp^the 
proridng supplies for Ckmm Hero an hie march 
to the Metaiinie, and rawing a force of volunteer* 
to aMiiet $ej p«o in hie expedition to Africa. (Liv. 
xxvii. 48, xxviii.45.) In the Social War, however, 
they followed the example of the Mani and PeUgm, 
and, though their name Is 1ms often mentkaed than 
that of thrir more powerful neighbours, they appear 
to have borne an important part in that momentous 
contest (Appian, B. C. i. 89,46; Liv. EpiL htxii.; 
Ores. v. 18.) Thus Herius Arinins, who is called 
by Livy ** praetor Marrurinornm," mod wee shun in 
one of the battles between Marius end the Mend, is 
particularly noticed as one of the chief leaden of the 
Italian allies (Liv. EpiL toxin.; Veil Pat ii 16; 
Appian, B. C. L 40.) But before the dose of the 
year 89 n. 0 . they were defeated, end their territory 
ravaged by Sulpidns, the lieutenant of Pompeius, 
and soon after reduced to submission by Pompeius 
himself. (Liv. EpiL Ixxvi.; Orue. v. 18: Appian, 
B.C. i 52.) 

The Marrudni were at this time admitted to the 
Roman franchise, and became quickly merged in the 
oidmary condition of the Italian subjects of Rome. 
Hence their name is from henceforth rarely found in 
history ; though it is incidentally noticed by Cicero, 
as well as by Caesar, who tmvcned their territory 
on his march from Corfiniuin into Apulia. (Cic. 
pro ChtenL 19; Caas. B. C . i. S3, 11. 84 ) In n. c. 
43, also, they were among the most prominent to 
declare themselves against Antonios. (Cic. PkH 
vn ; 8*) . F «>® these notices it is evident that they 
still retained their munidpal existence as a separate 
people; and we learn from the geographers that this 
continued to be the case under the Roman Empire 
also ; but the name gradually sank into disuse. 
1 heir territory was comprised, at well as that of 
the Vestinl, m the Fourth Region of Augustus; in 
the subsequent distribution of the province*, it is 
not quite clear to which it was assigned, tta Liber 
Coloniarum including Teats among the « Civitates 

°f th 2. M J r T iciDi (»P* Mamieimu, 
*W> thon K“ »f «d eitfntj 
was fertile, and, from its situation on the E. of the 


Apennines, doping toward* the res, eqjoyad * much 
milder climate than that of tike neighbouring Peligni. 
Hence it produced oil, wine, sod com in cbmdaae e , 
and appears to have been noted for the esoriMta 
of its fruit and vegetables, tffi* 

OefarodL x. 181.) It woujd appear 
subject to earthquakes (Win, il 83. a. 85, xri|L 96. 
a. 88); arid hence, p rcbqwy, arose the sri ri nK o B 
expressed by Statius, lest to# mountains cf tin lfta- 
rudni ehotdd be visited by a catastrophe state to 
that which had recently occurred ta C^pania. 
(StaL Sih. if. 4. 86.) 

The only city of importance betogfag ta the 
Marrodni was Tuatu, now Chietf, which is tatted 
ta several writers their metropolis, or capita) efcy. 
At a later period its municipal dktriet eppeare ta 
h*w comprised the whole territory of ttattarructoi. 
Ixmimomvut known only from the Itineraries* 
and ritaatad on the Vid Valeria. It miles from 
Ccrfinbm, at tits Cate n a M 8. Fwiste, was never 
more than a village or vions to the tohritery of Teste. 
Pdlitiam, mentioned by Diodorus (xto. 105) as a 
city of tbs Marrudni, which was besieged by the 
Romans b n. a 8U, is wholly unknown. Atbb- 
wum, at the mouth of the river of the seme name, 
served as tbs port of the Marrodni, but belonged 


to the VastbL (Stub. v. p. 941.) [E. H. B.J 
MARBimUM or MARRITB1UM (Mopote, 
Strsb . ! Etk Msrruviue : & Bam fctto), the chief 
city of the Mavri, situated on the eastern stars of 
the lake Fucbus, and distant 18 mike from Alba 
Foososis. Ancient writers agree b representing it 
as the capital of the Mini : indeed, this is mxffi. 
dentiy attested by Its name alone; Msrruvii or 
Marrubii being evidently only another form of the 
name of the Mani, and befog thus used fay ViigQ as 
an ethnic appellation ( Mamma tie genie, Am. 
vil 750). In accordance with tide, aba, 8Ubs 
ltalicus represents Marruvium as deriving its name 
from a certain Karros, who is evidently only an 
eponymous taro of the Marsi. (SiL ItaL viii. 505.) 
We have no account of Marruvium, however, 
previous to the Roman conquest of the Memo 
territory ; but under the Romiui Empire it was a 
flourishing munidpal town ; it is noticed as such 
both by Strabo and Pliny, and in inscriptions 
we find it called “ splendidissima ci vitas Mareorum 
Marruvium." (Strsb. v. p.241 ; Plin.iii. 12. a 17 ; 
Mommsen. Inter. R. N. 5491, 5499 ; OreU. /user. 
8149.) It seems, indeed, to have been not unfirequently 
called “ Civitas Mareorum, n and in the middle ages 
“CiviUs Mareicana:” hence, even in the Liber 
Ooloniarum, we find it called u Manus munidpium." 
(Lib. Colo*, pp. 229, 256.) It is noticed b the 
Tabula, which places it 18 M. P. from Albs; but it 
was not situated on the Vb Valeria, and must have 
communicated with that high-road by a branch 
from Cerfennia. (7V*5. PeuL) Marruvium con- 
tinned through the middle ages to be the aee of the 
bishop of the Marsi ; and it was not till 1580 that 
the see was removed to the neighbouring town of 
Petcma. The site is now known by the name of 
& Benedetto, from a convent erected on the spot 
Considerable ruins of the indent city still remain, 
including portions of its walls; the remains of an 
amphitheatre, foe., and numerous inscriptions, as 
weu as statues, have been discovered on the she. 
These rubs are situated doe* to the margb of the 
lake, about two mfisa below Petema. (Holston. ad 
Cktatr. p. 151 ; Romanelli, vol Ui. p. 180—186; 
Kramer, Fwrintr See, p. 55; Hoare’s Clast. 7our, 
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857—861. TheMnceriptima m «d- 
Med If Mommsen, L JL & » 890-894.) 
the Hfctto river Qh neno o, which flows bio the lake 
close to the rite of the ancient city, w probahjy the 
stream called by the indent* Pitokius, oonocndiig 
which they related many marvels. (Fucnros 
Lacub.] 

Dfenyrine mentions (L 14) a town called Ifaru- 
Tlwn ( MM ) among the anoient settlements of 
the Aborigines in the neighbourhood of Beat*, which 
la certainly distinct from the above, tat la otherwise 
wholly unknown. [Asonaam] [E. H. B.] 

MARSES. [BAvnxmiA, p. 868.] 

WKMi 4#- MapMs, Mutkos), as 
ancient nation of Central Italy, yrho inhabited an 
inland and monntainona district anmad the basin of 
the lake Facfame, when they bordered, on the 
PsQnii towards the on the Mines and Veatini 
to the N. and on the Aaqukaa, Heraicans, and 
Vofeoians, to the W. and & There can be no doubt 
that they were, in common with the other inhabitants 
of the upland valleys of the central Apennines, a race 
of Sabine origin; though we have no direct testimony 
to this effect. Indeed the only express statement 
which we End ooncsrniog their descent is that which 
represents them as sprang from a eon of Circe, 
obviously a mere mythological fable arising from 
their peculiar customs. (Plin. vil 8 ; Solin. 2. § 27.) 
Another tradition, equally fabulous, but obscurely 
known to us, seems to have ascribed to them a 
Lvdian origin, and derived their name from Marsyas. 
(Geffianus, ep.PUn. in. 12. a. 17 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 503.) 
But the dose connection of the four nations of the 
Mar d, Marrnctni, Pdigni and Vestini, can leave no 
reasonable doubt of their common origin; and the 
Sabine descent of the Peligni at least is clearly 
attested. [Pkuoni ] It may be added that the 
Marai are repeatedly mentioned by the Roman poets 
in a manner which, without distinctly affirming it, 


certainly seems to imply their connection with the 
Sabine rare (Hot. Rpod. 17. 29; Juv. iii. 169; Virg. 
Georg, il 167.) Tliat the Marai and the Marrurini 
wera closely related is sufficiently evident from the 
r esemblance of their names, which are in fact only 
two fa una of the same; the old form Marrubii or 
Marruvii, retained by Viigil {Am. vii. 750) as the 
name of the people, as well as preserved in that of 
their capital city, Marrubiuin, being the connecting 
link between the two. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 100.) This 
connection seems to have been already perceived by 
Gate (qp. Priori**, ix. p. 871), though he mixed it 
up with a strange etymological fable. But we hare 
no historical account, or even tradition, of the origin 


or separation of those closely connected tribes, which 
appear in history together with the Peligni sad 
wstfcrf, as nearly related, but still distinct, nations. 
The Mend arc first noticed in Roman history in 


B. c. 840, at which time they, as well as the Peligni, 
wac on friendly farms with the Romans, and granted 
a free to the consols who were proceeding 


with their amiss through Ssanuom Into Campania. 
(Liv. rill 8.) At the commencement of the Second 
tkwnite War they appear to have remained neutral; 
and even when their khuanen and allies the Vestini 


wen ^ by the Homan aims, they did not, as 
had been expected, take up arms in their defenoe. 
(Id. viiL Sfljftwas no! & *. a 808 that we first 
find them engaged In hostitttiae with Rome, and we 
haw no explanation of the dnmwitanoto which then 
Induced them to take pert with the Ssnmitce. (Id. 
^41.) It it indeed singular that while Livy notices 


tide campaign as memorable from RS bring the Ml 
ooowrien on which tbo Romans wore oppoead to the 
M a r ti ans, Dfedonw gives a wholly dmront account, 
and re pr ese nt s the two natioos as. hi aOienos against 
the Sa m n i toe. (Diod. xx. 44.) There is, however,, 
every probability that the account given by Livy Is 
the more corre c t one, ae we find ehortto alter (n. 0L' V 
304) a special treaty concluded with the Mamf/ 
Marrurini, and Peligni, hnmediatdy after the defeat 
of the Aequiana. (Liv. ix. 48; Diod. x*. 101.) Bat 
a few yearn later (n. c. 801) the Mini agrin took 
up arms (this time apparently single-handed) to 
oppose the fttmdatiou of the Roman ooknv at GanaoH, 
on the immediate frontiers of their territory. They 
were, however, easily defeated; three of their towns, 
Plestina, Milkuia,snd Frerilia, were taken; and they 
were compelled to purchase peace by the oeerion of 
a part of their territory. (Liv. x. 8.) With thia 
exception, they obtained fevoumble teams, and the 
former treaty was renewed. 

From this time the Marai, as well ae their con- 
federate tribes, the Manruchu, Peligni, and Vestini, 
became the faithful and constant allies of Rome, and 
occupied a prominent position among the “ socii " 
whose contingents bore so important a share in the 
Roman victories. The names of the four nations 
are sometimes all mentioned, sometimes one or other 
of them omitted ; while the Frentani, who appear, 
though of Samnite origin, to have maintained closer 
political relations with their northern neighbours, 
are, in consequence, often associated with them. 
Thus Polybius, in enumerating the forces of the 
several Italian nations in B. a 285, classes the 
Marti, Marrurini, Vestini and Frentani, under one 
head, while he omits the name of the Peligni alto- 
gether. (Pul. ii. 24.) Dionysius, on the other hand, 
notices by name only the Marrurini, Peligni, and 
Frsntari, among the Roman allies at the battle of 
Aaruhim, omitting both the Marai and Vestini ; 
while Sihus Italics* enumerates them all among the 
Roman allies at the battle of Cannae. (Dionya. xx. 
Fr. Dklot; Sil. Ital. vih. 495—520.) Ennius also 
associated together the M Maraa maims, Peligna 
cohare, Vestina viram via/* (Enn. Fr. p. 150.) 
During the Second Punic War they suffered severely 
for their fidelity to Rome, their territory beiug re- 
peatedly ravaged by Hannibal. (Liv. xxil 9, xxri. 

1 1.) Nevertheless, towards the close of the same 
war, they were among the foremost to offer volun- 
teers to the fleet and army of tiripto in n. a 805. 
(Id. xxriii 45.) 

During this period the Mind appear to have 
earned a high reputation among the Roman allies 
for thslr courage and skill in war; a character which 
they shared in common with the neighbouring tribes. 
But their chief celebrity wee derived from the pro- 
minent part which they took in the gnat rtruggleof 
the Italian allies against Rome, commonly called the 
Social War, but which appears to have been mors 
frequently termed by the Romans themselves the 
Morale War. (Bellutn Marricum, Fast. Caffe. ; Veil 
Pat. li. 81; Cic. tie Dm, l 44. fee.; 4 MM’ 
KoXofeifiwf wbKipos, Strab. v. p. 841.) Pcmpsedice 
Silo, who is termed by Livy one of the chief nutfaon 
of this memorable contest, was himedf a Martian; 
and it was probably at his instigation that the Marti 
were the first to take np arms after the ovtbiihk of 
the Picentes at Asculum; thus at once imparting to 
the impending contest the character of a rifej' 
war. (Veil. Pat ii. 15; tomb. v. m 84t ; j**» 
xxxvii. 8 ) Tlirir example was immcfliatcfr followed 
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fctoMkH*NW,to 
rutini, audVeetini, « well la by the Ssmnitre, 


Frantani, and L n aw rfui fc (Aptian, A C. I. 89; 
Liv. EpkhsSLx Omar. 18.) During the military 
operations that followed, imperfect as is our informa- 
tion concerning thorn, wo may dearly disoom that 
dm allies farmed two principal groups; the one 
Srtnpoeed of the Marti, with their immediate neigh- 
bours already meotiwed, ns wdlkstbePicentes,and 
probably the Fronton!; tfea other of the Samtitos, 
with the Lunarians, Apulians, and some of the 
fHmjanlw. The Marti appear to have stood, by 
common consent, at the head of the former section; 
and hence ws frequently find their name alone men- 
tioned, where it is dear that thair confederates riao 
fought by their aide. At the first outbreak of the 
war (b. c. 91), they laid siege to Alba Fnoentis, 
a Roman colony and a strong fortrere (Ur. EpU. 
butii ), which appears to have at first defied all their 
efforts. Out the Roman oonsnl P. Bntilins, who 
was sent against them, proved unequal to the task. 
One division of his army, under Perpenna, was cut to 
pieces at the outset of the campaign; and somewhat 
later the consul himself was defeated and slain by 
the allied forces under Vettius data. (Appian, B . C. 

». 49; Liv. Bpit. IxxtiL; Orw^rflft.) C. Marius, 
who was acting as legate to RutilinS, is said to hare 
retrieved this disaster; and afterwards, in conjunc- 
tion with Sulla, achieved a decisive victory over the 
Mani, in which it la said that the allies lost 6000 
men, and the leader or praetor of the Marruciui, 
Herius Asirr.os, was slain. But notwithstanding 
this advantage, it appears that Marius himself was 
unable to keep the field, and was almost blockaded 
in his camp by Pompaedius Silo; and when at 
length he ventured on a third battle, it had no 
decisive result Meanwhile, bis colleague in the 
command, Q. Caepio, was totally defeated and out to 
pieces with his whole anny by tlie Marsi; while an 
advantage gaintJ jy Ser. Sul pi cion over the Peligni 
appears to have led to no important reault (Liv. 
EpU. lxxiii. lxxiv.; Appian A C. 1 46 ; Plut Afar. 
33; Oros. v. 18.) The neat campaign (n. c. 89) 
proved at firet scarcely more favourable to the 
Roman aims; for thongh the consul L. Porcius 
Cato obtained some successes over the Marsi and 
their allies, he was himself slain in a battle near the 
lake Fucinus. (Appian, B. C. i. 50; Oros. v. 1 8.) 
But it is probable that the policy adopted by the 
Romans in admitting to the franchise all those of the 
allies who were willing to submit h*d a great 
tendency to disarm the confederates, as well as to 
introduce dissensions among them ; and this cause, 
combined with the successful operations of the consul 
Cn. Poinpeius Strabo and his lieutenant Sulpicius, 
effected the submission of the Marrucini. Vestini, 
and Peligni before the dose of the year. The 
Marsi for a time still held out, though single- hand ed s 
but repeated defeats at length compelled them 
™ P" 0 *- (U*. JSpU. lx»vi; Oroe. V. 

18.) Notwithstanding their obstinate resistance. the? 
were admitted to favourable tenna, and reaped, S 

5“ ca w rt,t0fth0 luBm * *• faU *W“ 

From this time the Harm aa a nation damppaw 
“"■“hy.-* Weama merged in the amanqo 
amdUkmofthelUW Th^bowever, vTZ 
twnd mMh rf their national chweter, wl th* 
• WW»a tribe ia acknowledged by 
Roman writer*, both of tha R«ub& and 
Bmjnn. In the civil war between Camar and 


to taro berarifirriArAfely 
fifepawd to Ae latter; and Die t we nt y v c kfWmk 
which Domitios occupied Corflriuirt tare prindplly 
wised among tha Man! and Pebgri, or that* fijigis 
diate neighbours. (Caes. A C i 16, 90.) falfei 
manner, the Marti are mentioned as doctoring 
aehree, as a people, in favour of Veepatidn ItiUdg m§ 
civil war between Mm and jfttaUina, (Tan. Mm 
ill 59.) In the days of Glows, tha >fetari mi 
Ftiigni, m well aa the Sabinas, were tabufesd In 
the Setgian tribe (Oic. to Fotia. 16; 8cha£Bob.<*t? 
foe.); and at a later period all three ware Included 
in the Fourth Regfoo of Augustus, which, according 
to Pliny, was composed of toe bravest wife— of si 
Italy. (PUn. til 18. a. 17.) In the later diviafc* 
of toe Empire, the territory of the Marti (Maraorare 
aegio) was included in the province Mated Valeria. 
(P. Disc, ih 20; LA. Col p. 299.) H appears to 
have early fanned a separate wnfetiaerimf dioceee; 
and in the middle ages the bishop of Mamiviam 
bore the title of u Episeopue Manorum which is 


the eee has been transferred. (Bingham's 
riortfoof Antiquities, bonk iz. ch. 5. $ 3.) The dis- 
trict comprised within it is still familiarly called 1 * the 
land of the Marti," and the noble Roman family of 
Cotonna bean the title of Counts of the Msnu. 
(K. Craven's Abroad, rol i. p. 144.) 

The Marsi appear to have been always celebrated 
in ancient times, even beyond their handy and war- 
like neighbours, for their valour and spirit in war. 
Vu gil adduces them as the first and most prominent 
example of the “ genua acre virfim " which Italy was 
able to produce ; and fiorace allude* to the 41 Mamie 
cohorts* as an almost proverbial expression for the 
bravest troops in the Roman army. (Virg. Gterg, ii 
167 ; Hor. Carm. ii. SO. 18, iii. 5. 9.) Appian also 
tells us that a proverbial saying was current at the 
time of the outbreak of the Social War, that no tri- 
umph had ever been gained over the Marsi or wUh- 
oui the Marti (Appian, B. C. L 46). The historical 
accuracy of this saying will not bear examination, 
but it sufficiently proves the high character they had 
earned as Roman auxiliaries. In common with the 
Sabines and other mountain tribes, they retained down 
to a late period their rustic and frugal habits ; and 
are cited by the Roman poets as examples of primi- 
tive simplicity. (Juv. iii. 169, xiv. 180.) 

But the most remarkable characteristic of the 
Martians was their peculiar skill in magical charms 
and incantations,— -especially in charming venomous 
reptiles, so as to render them innoxious. This power, 
which they were said to have derived from their an- 
cestress Circe, or from the local divinity Angitis, 
who was described as her sister, was not confined to 
a few individuals, though the priests appear to have 
principally exercised it, but, according to Silius Ita- 
licus, was possessed by the whole body of the nation. 
(Vug. Am. vii. 750—758; SiL ItaL viii. 495—501 ; 
Flin. vii. 9, xxi. 13. a. 35, xxviii. 3. s. 6 ; Soiin. 2. 
§97; Gell. xvi. 11; Lamprid. BeUogab. 23.) It 
is worthy of notice that the inhabitants of these re- 
gions still pretend to p o ss ess the stme occult powers 
as their ancestors: and are often seen as wanderers 
in the streets of Naples carrying boxes full of ser- 
pents of various sixes and colours, against the bites 
of which they profess to charm both themselves and 
the spectators. (Creveo’s Abroad vol. i. p. 145.) 

The physical characters of the land of the Marsi 
have bean already described under the article of the 
lake Fucurus § the b»» in of which, surrounded on 
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all sides by lofty, or strongly marked mountain 
ridges, may be considered a a constituting the natural 
limits of their territory. Bat towards the ME. we 
flod that Alba Fucensis, though certainly belonging 
to this natural district, and hence sometimes de- 
scribed as belonging to the Mani (PtoL iii. l.§ 57; 
SiL Ital. viii. 507), was more properly an Aequian 
city [Alba Fucmnaisl ; while, on the other hand, the 
upper valley of the Liris (though separated from 
the lake <y an intervening mountain ridge) was 
included In the Manic territory, as Antinom (Civitb 
cFAntmo) was unquestionably a Manian city. [Aw- 
tinum.] On tiie M. the Mani were separated from 
the Sabines and Vestini by the lofty group of the 
Afonte VeUno and its neighbours ; while on the S. 
another mountain group, of almoet equal elevation, 
separated them from the northern valleys of Sam- 
ninm and the sources of the Sagrns (Sangro). On 
the E., a ridge of very interior height, bat forming a 
strongly marked harrier, divided them from the Pe- 
ligni, who occupied the valley of the Gmo, a tribu- 
tary of the Ateraua. From its great elevation above 
the sea (8176 feet at the level of the lake), even 
more than from the mountains which surrounded it, 
the land of the Mani had a cold and nngenial climate, 
and was ill adapted for the growth of corn, but pro- 
duced abundance of fruit, as well as wine, though 
the latter was considered harsh and of inferior qua- 
lity. (SiL Ital. viii. 507; Athen. L p. 26: Martial, 
xiti. 121, xir. 116.) 

The principal town of the Marsi was Marru- 
Vi CM, the mins of which are still visible at S. Bene- 
detto, on the E. shore of the lake Fucinus. This 
was indeed (if AlbB Fucensia be excluded) probably 
the only place within their territory which deserved 
the name of a city. The others, as we are told by 
Kilns Italic us, though numerous, were for the most 
part obscure places, rather fortified villages (castella) 
than towns. (Sil. Ital. viii. 510.) To this class 
talonged, in all probability, the three places mentioned 
by Livy (x. 3) as having been taken in b. c. 301 
by the dictator M. Valerius Maximus, — Milionia, 
Plestina, and Fresilia ; all three names are other- 
wise wholly unknown, and there is no clue to their 
site. Pliny, however, assigns to the Marsi the fol- 
lowing towns : — Anxantia (Anxantini), the name 
of which is found also (written Anxatini) in an 
inscription, mod must have been situated near An- 
drottano or Scurgola , in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Alba (Hoare’g Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 367 ; 
Mommsen, Inter. R. N. 5628) ; Antlnum (Anti- j 
nates), now Civita d'A ntino ; Lucus (Lucunscs), 
more properly Lucus Angitiak, still called Lugo, 
on the W. bank of the lake ; and a u populos” or 
community, which he terms Fucenses, w)m> evidently 
derived their name from the lake ; but what part of 
its shores they inhabited is uncertain. Besides 
these he notices a tradition, mentioned also by Soli, 
nus, that a town named Archippe, founded by the 
mythical Marsyas, had been swallowed np in the 
waters of the lake. (Plin. ill 12. a 17; Solin. 2. 
§6.) From the number of inscriptions fraud at 
Tratacco, a village near the Si. end of the lake, it 
would appear to have been certainly an ancient rite ; 
hut its name is unknown. (Mommsen, l c. p. 895.) 
The only town of the Mani mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ML 1. § 57) besides Alba Fnoensis, is apises which 
he calls Akx (Ajg), a name in all probability cor- 
rupt, for which ws should perhaps read 'Arfa, 
tbs Anxatia or Anxantia of PHny. Cerficnnia, 
a place known only from the Itineraries, was shotted 
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on the Via Valeria, at the foot of the pass leading 
over the Mens Imeus into the valley of the PeHgni. 
This remarkable pass, now called the Forondb’ Cameo, 
most In all ages have formed the principal fine of 
communication between the Mani and their eastern 
neighbours, the Peligni and Marrucini. Another 
natural line of communication led from the basin of 
the Fucinus near Celano to the valley of the Ater- 
nus near Agttiio. It must be this line which was 
followed by a route obscurely given in the Ta- 
bula as leading from A vent through a place called 
Frusteuiae (?) to Alba and Marruvitun (Tab. 
Pent), [E. H. B.] 

MARSIGNI, a German tribe, mentioned only by 
Tacitus (Germ. 43), probably occupying the north 
of Bohemia, about the Upper Elbe, In language 
and manners they belonged to the Suevi. (Comp. 
Zeuss, Die Deuttchen, p. 124.) [L. 8.1 

M ARSON IA (Mopoorio), or MARSO'NIUM 
(Tab. Pen t), a place in Upper Pannonia, south of the 
river Savus,on the road between Siacia andServitium ; 
ia identified by some with the town of Ittenoviz, at the 
month of the Urma into the Save. (Ptol. it 16. § 
7 ; Geogr. Bav. iv. 19.) [L. S.] 

MARSYABAE (Mc^Hnaftl), a town of the Rha- 
manitae, an Arabian tribe, mentioned by Strabo as 
the utmobt limit of the Roman expedition under 
Aelius Gall us, the siege of which he was obliged to 
abandon after aix days for want of water, and to 
commence his retreat. The only direct due afforded 
by Strabo to the position of the town is that it was 
two days distant from the Frankincense countiy; 
but the interest attaching to this expedition — which 
promises so much for the elucidation of the classical 
geography of Arabia, but has hitherto served only 
still further to perplex it — demands an investiga- 
tion of its rite in connection with the other places 
named in the only two remaining versions of the 
narrative. It will be convenient to consider, — (I.) the 
texts of the classical authors. (II.) The commen- 
taries and glasses of modern writers on the subject. 
(III). To offer such remarks as may serve either to 
reconcile and harmonise conflicting views, or to in. 
dicate a more satisfactory result than has hitherto 
been arrived bl In order to study brevity, Die 
conclusions only will be stated; the argument* on 
which they are supported must he sought In the 
writings referred to. L To commenc e with Strabo, 
a personal friend of the Roman general who com- 
manded the expedition, and whom account, scanty 
and unsatisfactory as it is, has all the authority of 
a personal narrative, in which, however, it will be 
advisable to omit all incidents but such as directly 
bear on the geography. [lHctwnary of Biography, 
Gaixus, Aeuus.J After a voyage of 1 5 days from 
Cleopatris [Abbuiob, No. 1], the expedition arrived 
at Leuce Come (A#u*b Mfonj), a considerable sea- 
port in the country of the Nabathseans, under whose 
treacherous escort Gall us had placed his armament. 
An epidemic among the troope obliged him to pass 
the summer and winter at this place. Setting out 
again in the spring, they traversed for many day* • 
barren tract, through which they had to cany their 
water on camels. This brought them to the terri- 
tory of Aretas, a kinsman of Obodas, the chief sheikh 
of the Nabathaei at the time. They took thirty 
days to pass through this territory, owing to the 
obstructions placed in their way by their goMe Jtyl* 
laeua. It produced sprit and a few prime. They 
next came to the nomad country named Arawna 
(’Ap«pip4), under a sheikh mimed Sabas. This it 
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took them fifty day* to traverse, through the fault tom. iL pp. 916, 217, 223, 224> t. Qwaftn, as 
of their guide; when they came to the city of the before noticed, maintains that the expedition did not 
Agrani ('Ayparol), lying in * peaceful and fruitful pass beyond Arabia Deserta and the Sm§mf that 
country. This they took; and after a march of six the Negra of Pliny *» the Negran of Ftotany — 
days, came to the river. Here, after a pitched battle, the modem Nohra or Maaden m-Nokra (in the 
in which the Romans killed 10,000 Arabs, with the NW. of Nedjd ) ; that Pliny's Magma « MSgarijk- 
loae of only two men, they took the city called Aaca wear (which be marks in bis map NW. of NeMp 
C'Ao’xa), then Athrulla ('ABpovtea), and proceeded and due East of AfoiZaA, his Lernre (pp. 254, 2»») f 
to Mareyabae of the R ham a ni ta e , then governed by perhaps identical with Dokr el-Magkajrin Ritter's 
Ilasanis, from which, as already mentioned, they map ; that Tamtnacum in Pliny » Thaons in Pto- 
comtnenoed their retreat by a much shorter route, lemy * the modem Tima (which he places nearly 
Nine days brought them to Anagrsna (’Ardypava), due north of Negra, between it and Magusa)— 
where the battle had been fought; eleven more Teimd in Ritter, between Maaden m-Nohru and 
to the Seven Wells ('Ewrd tyfara), so called Dahr d-Magkair ; that Labecia = Laba of Ptolemy, 
from the fact ; then to a village named Chaalla which he does not place ; that Athrnlla « Zathrijppa 
(XoSoAAa), and another named Malotha (MoAdto), [Lathwppa] in Ptolemy « Medinth ; that M*> 
— the latter situated on a river,— and through a riaba in P&ny — Mareyabae in Strehn,^Macoreba 
desert with few watering-places to Nerm or Negra in Ptolemy « Mecca ; and lastly, that Oaripeta, the 
Come (Nepd xripi?), on the eea-ebore, subject to extreme point according to Pliny, ■» Anrene In 
Obodas. This retreat was aeeomplished in sixty Strabo — mode r n Cm ri m km m, in the heart of El~N*$L 
days; the advance had oocupied six months. From (GoueUn, L c. pp. 113—116.) A Dean Vincent's 
Nora they sailed to Myos Horxnns (Mvbr typos) opinion on the difficulty of recovering any due to 
in eleven days. Thus far Strabo (xvL p. 782). the line of march has already been stated ; but he 
Pliny is much more brief. He merely states that ventures the following conjectures, partly in agree- 
GaIIub destroyed towns nq^tfBhtioned by previous isent, and partly in correction, of the preceding, 
writers, Negra, Amnestrum, Nesca, Magusa, Tam- He adopts the Leooe Come of GoBaeUn, i. e. Moilah ; 
macum, Labecia, the above-named Mariaba (i. e. the Anagrana or Negra of D‘Anville, i. e. Nedjran of 
the Mariaba of the Calingii, 3), and Oaripeta, the Femes; and thinks that the country of the no- 
romotest point which he reached. (Hut Nat mades, called Arertnfc, has a resemblance to the 
vi. 28.) The only geographical point mentioned by territory of Medina and Mecca ; and that the space 
Dion Caarfos, who dwells chiefly on the sufferings of of fifty days employed in passing it, is some ©wi- 
the army, is that the important city of Athlula firmaiion of the conjecture. Mareyabae, he thinks, 
(’AflAouAa) was tlie limit of this disastrous expo- could not be Mariaba of the Tank ; but takes it aa 
Uition. (Dion Cass. liiL 29.) the general name for a capital, — in this caw of the 

II. The variations of commentators on this nar- MinSans,— which he suggests may correspond with 
rative may be estimated by these facts: Dean the Caripeta of Pliny, the Cama or Carana of Strabo, 
Vincent maintains that, 41 as Pliny says, that places the capital of the Minfeuis, and the Cami-peta, or 
which occur in the expedition of Gall us are not found Carni-petra of modern geographers. The fort that 
in authors previous to his time, the same may be Strabo *qieaka of Cama as the capital of the Minaei, 
said of subsequent writers; for there is not one uf and plates Mareyabae in the territory of the Rha- 
them, ancient or modern, who will do more than manitao, is disposed of by the double hypothesis, that 
afford matter for conjecture.” (Peripl pp. 300, 301.) if llasar is the king of this tribe, whether Calingii, 
Mr. Forster asserts, “ Of the eight cities named by Rhamanitae. or Elaeeari. all three were comprehended 
Pliny, the names of two most clearly prove them under the title of Mm&uis. Of Nera, the termina- 
te be the same with two of those mentioned by tion of the expedition, he remarks, that it being in 
Strabo; and that seven out of the eight stand, with the country of Obodas, it must be within the limito 
moral certainty, and the eighth with good proba- of Petraea; but. as no modern representative offers, 
bility, identified with as many Arab towns, still it should be placed as far below (sooth of) Leuce 
actually in being” (Geography of Arabia, voL ii. Come as the province will admit (Vincent, Peripbut 
p. 310.) D'Anville and M. Fresnel (inf. at) con- of the Erytkrean Sea, vol. iL ppi 290—311.) 4. 
duct the expedition to Iladramaut, in the southern M. Fresnel, long a resident in the country, thinks 
extremity of the peninsula; Gosselin does not extend that the Mareyabae of Strabo roust be identical with 
it beyond the Uedjaz. (Recherche* sur la Geogra- the Mariaba in Pliny's list of captured cities, the 
phie dm Ancient , tom. ii. p. 1 14.) But these va- same writer's Baramalacnm, and Ptolemy's Manama; 
nous theories require more distinct notice. 1. D’An- and that the Rhamanitae of Strabo are the Rhamnri 
yille, following Bochart (Chanaan, i. 44), identifies of Pliny, the Manitae of Ptolemy, one of the divi- 
Leuce Come with the modem I/awr or EUHaura, sions of the Minaei, to which rather than to the other 
on the Red Sea, a little north of the latitude of division, the Cliarmaei, Mariaba Banunalacum ahould 
Medina, justifying the identification by the coinci- have been assigned. In agreement with Vincent, ho 
dence of meaning between the native and the Greek finds the Mareyabae of Strabo in the capital of the 
names. Anagrana he fixes at Nageran or Negran Minaei, i. e. the Canuia of Strabo and the Caman 
(rfeajran), a town in the NE. of Yemen ; con- Regia of Ptolemy, which he however finds in the 
sistently with which theory he mokes the Mareyabae modem ALCkarn in the Wady Doan or Dawan 
ot Strabo identical with the Mariaba of the same (Kurem and Grain in Kiepert's and Zimmerman’s 
geographer ; though Strabo makes the latter the maps), six or seven days’ journey north of Monk- 
caprtjd of the Sabaei, and assigns the former to aUoA, and in the heart of Hadrammd. (Fresnel, in 
he RhamamtM. Finally, D'Anville places Chaalla Journal AstaRqve, JuUlet, 1840, 3me sfrie, tom. x. 
at Khalilon (. ELChatdm ), in the NW. extremity pp. 83—96, 177, Ac.) He fancied that he reco- 
of Yemen, and, therefore, as he presumes, on the vored the Caripeta of Pliny in the site of Khovr- 
between Anagrana and the aybah, also in the vicinity of Mtmballak (/A 
wa. (DAnvulo Geographic anckme a bright, p. 196). 5. Desvcigera prefers the identification 
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of Lme Came with ELHmm, proposed by DAn- 
viile, to the Jfdb& of Gendin and Vtoeent In 
oommon with D’AnviUe and Vlxmat, be finds the 
town cf Anagram (which he writes * la viUe dee 
Ndgranes ”) in the modem ATeAVda, and doubting]? 
fixes Manyabae at Mdreb in Yemen The Manitae 
of Ptolemy he identifies with the BJuunanitae of 
Strabo, — snggesting an ingenious oorteotion to Ja- 
manitae » fhe people of F«m#» (L'Unieere. Arabic, 
pp. 58, 59$. 6. Jomard, one of the highest autho- 
ritiee on Arabian geography, has offisred a few rain- 
able remarks on the expedition of Gallos, with a 
view to determine the line of march. He thinks the 
name Marsyabae an evident corruption for Mariaba, 
which he assumes to be M that of the Tank,” the 
capital of the Minaai, now Jfdreb. Negnnes ex- 
actly corresponds with Nedjrdn or Negrdn nine 
days* journey NW. of Mdreb. He fixes Lenoe Come 
at Moilak, and Nqgra or Nora opposite to Coteyr, in 
the 96th degree of latitude. His argument for de- 
termining the value of a day’s march is ingenious. 
The whole distance from Mdreb to the place indi- 
cated would be 350 leagues of S5 to a degree. From 
Mariaba to Negim was 60 days’ inarch : Negrdn , 
therefore, which was nine days from Mariaba, is jjths 
of the whole march, and Wady Nedjrdn is 52 leagues 
NW. of Mdreb. The distance of the Seven Wells, 
eleven days fromJVcyrdn, «Uths of the march sM 7 
leagues from Mariaba • and the same analogy might 
have been applied to Cfaaalla and the river Malotbas, 
had Strabo indicated the distances of these two sta- 
tions. The troops, in order to reach the sea, on their 
retreat must have traversed the province of A tyr, a dis- 
trict between Yemen and the whose geocrepby 

has been recently restored to us by M. Jomard), and 
one cf the elevated plains which separate the moun- 
tain chain of Yemen from that of the Medjaz. “ The 
road," he says, “is excellent, and a weak body of troops 
could defend it against a mimerons army.” Having 
thus disposed of the line followed in the retreat, he 
briefly considers the advance: — “The country go- 
verned by Aretae. and the next mentioned, Ararene, 
correspond with Tkamoud and Nedjd, and the south- 
ern part of the latter province approaching Nedjrdn 
has always been a well-peopled and cultivated dis- 
trict Ase a, on the river, and Athrnlb, the last, 
named station before Mariaba, cannot be exactly 
determined, as the distances are not stated ; and the 
line between Nedjrdn and Mdreb is still but little 
known." (Jomard, up. Mengin. Histuire dt Y Egypt*, 
^ pp. 388—389.) 7. Mr. Forster has investi- 
gated the march with his usual diligence, and with 
tha partial success and failure that must almost 
necessarily attach to the investigation of so difficult 
a subject. To take first the three main prints, viz., 
Lance Come, the print of departure ; Manyabae, the 
extreme Unfit; and Vera, the print at which they 
embarked on their return. Ha accepts D’Anville’s 
Identification d Habra as Leoce Come, thinking tbs 
coincidence of name derisive ; Manyabae be finds in 
Bobbin, the chief city cf the province of Sabit, a dis- 
trict on the northern confines of Yemen. 100 miles 
& of Bei$he f the frontier and key of Yemen; and 
Kora, in Yembo t the asa-port of Medina. The line 
of march on their advance ho makae eery circuitous, 
as Strabo intimates; conducting them first through 
the heart of Nedfjd to the province of EL Abe* on the 
Persian Qdf % and theaagam throagfa the same pro- 
vines la abW. direction to Yemen. On their re- ] 
treat, ho brings them diroot to Heegrdn, then due 
most to the soa, which tiny <*»** os fr noth as | 


Ycmfo. To be more particular: ha thinks that “a 
differ e n ce in distance w the advance and retreat, 
oommenMixate, in some reasonable degree, with the 
recorded difference of time, he. as 3 to 1, moot bo 
found ; that the caravan road from Habra by Me- 
dina and Kasym, into the heart of Nedjd, waa the 
lino followed by Gallos (the very route, in feet, 
traversed by Captain Sadlier in 1819 : Traneactione 
of Lit. See. of Bombay , vol x. pp. 449—498), 
and thence by one of the gnat Necfjd roads into 
Yemen, the description of whioh in Burokhardt 
agrees in many minute particulars with the brief 
notices of Strabo. He further finds nearly all the 
towns named by Pliny as taken by the Unmans, on 
this line of march : Mariaba of thsCalingii in Merab, 
in the NE. extremity of Nedjd, within the province 
of Hagaror Bahrein — in the former of which names 
he finds the Ararena or Agsrena of Strabo. Caripeta 
he identifies, as Gosselin had done, with Cmridtam in 
Nedjd ; bat he does not attempt to explain how 
Pliny oonld call this the extreme limit of the expe- 
dition, — “ quo longisaime proceaeif The Tamma- 
cus of Pliny « the Agdarai of Ptolemy nthe well- 
known town of Tayf Magusa (Ptolemy’e Magulaha) 
presents itself in Korn el-Maghsal, a place situated 
about half-way between Tayf and Nedjrdn, which 
last is with him, as with all preoediag writers ex- 
cept Gosselin, the Anagrana of Strabo, the Negra of 
Pliny. “Labecia is the anagram, with the slighter 
possible inversion, of AbBeiehe and this is called, 
by the northern Bedouins “ the key of Yemen ,** — the 
ouly peso, according to Burckhardt, for heavy-laden 
camels going from MMa to Yemen, “ a very ferule 
district, extremely rich in date-trees." The river at 
which the battle with the Arabs was fought is the 
modern Sancan , “which, taking its rise in the 
Jledjaz mountains near Kum el-Magheal , alter a 
southern course of somewhat more than 100 miles, 
is lost in the sands of the Tebamab, to the westward 
of the mountains of AeyrT The Asca of Strabo, 
the Kesca of Pliny are “obviously identical with 
Sancan the present name of a town seated on the 
Sancan river, near its termination in the sands." 
Atlirulla, next mentioned by Strabo, is again Labecia, 
i. e. Beishe ; and this hypothesis 44 implies a counter- 
march,'’ of which there is no bint in the authors. 
Lastly, 44 if Amnretu* may be supposed to have its 
reprwentativs in lbn Moan (the Manambis cf Pto- 
lemy), a town about half-way between Mr and 
Sabbia , all the cities enumerated by Pliny occur on 
the route in question.” 

As to the retreat of the army. From Manyabae 
to Nedjrdn a distance of from 140 to 160 miles, was 
accomplished in nine days; thence to the Seven 
Wells, eleven days from Nedjrdn brings ms to Kb 
Hatha (in Arabic “ the Seven ”), a place ffoout 150 
miles due west of Nedjrdn and then to Cbaalla, 
the modern Chuuian (according to Fouler as wall as 
D’Anville, the chief town of the province of tbs asms 
name), and thence to Malotha, situated on a river, tbs 
same as that crossed on the advance, ie, the Stroma. 
The Malotha of Strabo b plainly ide n ti fied , by its 
site, with the Tabala of Burokhardt, a town on the 
Sancan , at this point, on the caravan road lo Heim 
a short day's march from HbHedbn From Habib* 
to Nem Gome, I. a. through the Tekamak, Unto •*» 
two routes described by Burokhafdt; one alo ng #* 
coast, in which only one watt b found b atom 
Djidda and Legth,- distance of four days; ***** 
more eastern, somewhat mountatoous, yiridJagp^v 
of water, five days' journey betwroo the same tvo 
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towns. Now as Strobe describee the latter part of there is a singular agreement among o o nm e nt a- 
the retreat through a daeert track containing coir a to re, there aeeme to be an insuperable objection to 
fm wells, it la obvious that the coast-road was that that also, if Strabo, who it must be remembered 
followed by the Bomaaa as far as Yembo, already had hie information direct from Galina h&Aaelfi it a 
identified with Nera Come; 44 the road-distance trustworthy guide; for tht Anagram of tht *- 
between SabbU and Yembo (about 800 English treat (which is obviously also the NegfeW nty), 
miles) allowing, for the entire retreat, the reason- nine days distant from Mareyabae, was the ftece 
able average of little more than thirteen miles a-day.” where the battle had been fought on their advance. 
(Forster, Geogr. of Arabia, voL iL pp. 277— *882.) But he had said before that this battle was fought 
III. Amid these various and conflicting theories at the river; and there is no mention V a river 
there is not perhaps one single point that can nearer to Nedjrdn than the Soncan, which is, ao~ 
fae regarded as positively established, beyond all cording to Mr. Forster, 170 miles, or twelve days 9 
question; but there are a fow which may be journey, distant. It is certainly strange that, of the 
safely regarded as untenable. 1. And first, with writers who have commented, on this expedition, all, 
regard to Leuoe Come, plausible as its identification with one exception, have overlooked the only indi- 
wilh EL H aura is rendered by the coincidence of cation furnished by the classical geographers of the 
there seem to be two inseparable objections to directum of the line of inarch, —clearly pointing to 
it; first, that the author of the Periplus places the the west, and not to the south. The Mariaba taken 
harbour and castle of Lcuce two or three days’ sail by the Boma&i was, according to Pliny, that of the 
from Myos ilormue (for Mr. Forsters gloss is quite Calingii, whom he places in the vicinity of the Per. 
inadmissible), while EL U aura is considerably more nan Gulf; for he names two other towns of the same 
than double that distance, under the most favourable tribe, Pallon and Unumimal or Mumnimal, which 
circumstances; and secondly, that the same author, he places near the ri\er by which the Euphrates la 
in perfect agreement with Strabo, places it in the thought to debouche into the Persian Gulf (vi. 28), 
co-in try of the Nabatbaei, never could have opposite to the Bahrein islands. (Forster, vol. h. 

extended so iar south as Ha arm* Hr. Forster at- p. 812.) This important fact is remarkably con- 
tempts to obviate this objection by supposing that firmed by the expedition having landed near the 
both Leuce Come and Nera were sea-ports of the mouth of the Elanitic gulf of the Bed Sea, and com- 
Nabathaei bojond their «mn proj*»r limits, and in I menctng their march through the territory ofObodas 
the hostile territory of the Thamudites (/. c. p. 284, and his kinsman Aretas, two powerftil sheikhs of the 
note *). But this hypothesis is clearly inconsistent Nabathaei, who inhabited the northern part of the 
wmi the autl .n of the Periplus, who implies, and Arabian peninsula from the Euphrates to the pe- 
with Strabo, who asset ts, that Leuce Come lay in ninsnla of Mount Sinai [Nabathaei], and there 
the territory of the Nabathaei (Ji#cev els Awk h* can be little doubt that the Mariaba of Pliny is oor- 
KwnTtv rris Uataratwv yus, fit yo), a state- rectly identified with the Merab, still existing at the 

ment winch is furthei confirmed by the tact that eastern base of the Sedjd mountains. [Maiuaba, 
Nera Come, which all agree to hn\e been south of No. 8.] Whether this lie the Mareyabae of Strabo, 
Leuce, is also »' , accd by Strabo iu tlie territory of Obo- or whether future investigations in the eastern part 
das, the king cC.he Nabathaei (fori 5i rrji ‘0€68a). of the peninsula, hitherto so imperfectly known, may 
Leuoe cannot therefore be placed further south than not restore to us both this and other towns men- 
Moilah , as Gosschu, Vincent, and Joiimrd all agiee; tinned in the lists of Strabo and Pliny, it is impos- 
aud Neia inuol lie sought a little to the south of this, slble to determine. At &i * rate, the very circuitona 
for Joniard has justly remarked tliat Strabo, in con- route through Nedjd to lemon, marked out by Mr. 
treating the time occupied in the advance and in Forster, and again his line of the retreat, seem to in- 
the retreat, evidently draws his comparison from a volvc difficulties and contradictions insurmountable, 
calculation of the same space (4 c. p 385). 2. which this is not the place to discuss; and with regard 
With regard to the site of Mars) shoe, it may be re- to the summed analogy of the modern names, it may 
marked that its identification with Mariaba, the be safely assumed that an equal amount of ingenuity 
metropolis of the Sabnei, the modern Mareb, mam- might discover like analogies in any other puts of 
tamed by D’Anville, Fiesnel, and Jomard, is mad- Arabia, even with the very scanty materials that we 
miHhible for the following reasons: first, that dis- at present have at command. Ill conclusion, it may 
tinct mention having been made of the latter by be remarked that the observation of Strabo that the 
Strabo, it is not to be supposed that he would im- expedition had reached within two days’ journey of 
mediately mention it with a modification of its name, the country of the Frankincense, Is of no value wbat- 
and assign it to another tribe, the Rhamanitae: and ever in determining the line of march, as there were 
it is an uncritical method of removing the difficulty two districts so designated, and there is abundant 
suggested by M. Jomard without the authority of reason to doubt whether either in fact existed; and 
MSS., " ilfaut lira partout M ariabaf le mot Afar- that the reports brought home by Gallns and pre- 
swirt cat corrompu dvidetnmenL" Secondly, whether served by Pliny, so far as they prove anything, 
the Manaba Baramalaoum of Pliny be identified with clearly indicate profound ignorance of the nature 
Strabo’s Mareyabae or no, and whatever becomes of and produce of Yemen, which some authors sup{ios& 
the plausible etymology of this epithet, suggested him to have traversed, for we are in a position to 
by Dean Vincent (quasi Bakr em-Malaczzthe royal assert that so much of his statement concerning the 
reservoir), the fact remains the same, that the Sabaei as relates to their wealth — 44 silvarum tertih- 
Manaba of the Sabaeans was abundantly supplied tate odorifora, auri metafile"— is pure fiction. The 
with water from numerous rivulets collected iu its question of the confiision of the various Mariabas, and 
renowned Tank; and that therefore, as Goeeefin their cognate names, is discussed by Bitter with his 
remarks, drought was the last calamity to whkfo usual ability. (Erdhmde von Arabien, vol. i. 
the Roman, would have been expoeed In such * pp. 876-884.) [G. W.j 

locality. 3. With regard to A nap-ana and Mem, MA'ItSYAS (Moprfa). I. A tributary rf the 
un the identity of which with the modern Nedjkm Maeand er, hating ite eourees in the dietrict called 
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Idrias, that Is in tin neighbourhood of Stntioniceis, 
and Coning in a north-western direction put Ala 
bands, discharged ifes waters into tin Maeander 
nearly opposite to Tralles. On its banks were the 
Aesaal awfl Am, near which the Oarians held their 
national meetings. (Herod. v. 113,) The modem 
name of this river is Tekma, ss is dearly proved 
by Leake (Asm Minor, p. 234, &o.)t while earlier 
geographers generally confound this Manyss with 
the Harpugu*. 

2. A email river of Phrygia, and, like the Carian 
Many as, a tributary of the Maeander. Herodotus 
(vil 26) calls it a aarad/khmif ; and according to 
Xenophon (Anoft. 12. §8) its sources were in the 
market-place of Celaenae, below the acropolis, where 
it fell down with a great noise from the rock (Curt 
iiL 1.) This perfectly agrees with the term applied 
to it by Herodotus; hut tin description is apparently 
opposed to a statement of Pliny (v. 41), accord- 
ing to whom the river took its origin in the valley 
of Aulocrene, ten miles from Apamea (Comp. 
Strah. xiL p. 578; Max. Tyr. viii. 8.) Strabo, 
again, states that a lake above Celaenae was the 
source of both the Maeander and the Mareyas. 
M Comparing these accounts,” says Col Leake 
(Aria Minor, p. 160), 44 with Livy (xxxviii. 38), 
who probably copied from Polybioa, it may be in- 
ferrad that tho lake or pool on the summit of a 
mountain which rose above Celaenae was the reputed 
source of the Manyas and Maeander; but that in 
fact the two rivers issued from different parts of the 
mountain below the lake.*' By this explanation the 
difficulty of reconciling the different statements seems 
to be removed, tor Aulocrene was probably the name 
of the lake, which imparted its own name to the plain 
mentioned by Pliny. The Maroyaa joined the Moe- 
andera little way below Celaenae. (Comp. Majcan- 
DJOt; and Hamilton’s Researches, i. p. 499.) [L.S.] 

MABSYAS (Mapovu?), a river of Coelesy ria, men- 
tioned only by Pliny (v. 23) as dividing Apameia 
from the totmreby of the Nazerini. It was probably 
the river mentioned — without its name— by Abulfeda 
as a tributary of the Orootes, which, rising below 
Apameia, falls into the lake synonymous with that 
city, and so joint the Orontes. The modem name 
Yarmnk is given fay Pooocke, who places it in his 
map on the east of the Orontes. (Abulfeda, Tabula 
Syria*, ed. Koehler, pp. 151, 152 ; Pococke, Descrip- 
tion qf the East, voL il p. 79.) It doubtless gave 
Its name to Manyas, a district of Syria, mentioned by 
Strabo, who joins it with Ituraea, and defines its 
situation by the following notes: — It adjoined the 
Macm Campus, on Ha east, and had its commence- 
ment at Laodioeia ad Libanum. Chalris was, as it 
wars, an acropolis of the district This Chaicia is 
joined with H e l i o p olis, as under the power of Ptolemy, 
•on of Mcnnaena, who ruled over Mareyaa and Itu- 
raea. (Stimb. xvi pp. 753, 755.) The same geo- 
gopher speaks of Chalcidioe M rov Mapcuov intHt- 
K*v<ra( p 153), and extendi it to the aourcca of the 
Orontes, above which was the AilxAv fiaot\uc6s 
(p. 155), now the Bahaa. From these various 
notices It b evident that the Marayaa comprehended 
the valley of the Omnte* from its rise to Apameia, 
where it was hounded on the north probably by the 
river of the earns name. But It extended westward 
la the Mam Campus, which bordered on tbe Medi- 
terranean. (Mannert, Geographic von Syria a, 
pp. 326, 368.) [ItubabAi OfMWim] [G.W.] 
MABTA, a river of Start* etill calfcd the 
Marta, which has its source in the Labs <f Jtotom 


(Locus Vulrinienais), of which it carries off the su- 
perfluous waters to the sea. It flowed under the H. 
side of the hill on which stood Tarquinii; but its 
name is known only from the Itineraries, from which 
we leant that it was crossed by the Via Aurelia, 10 
miles from Centumcellae (Cwita VecehiaX (Id n. 
Ant p. 261 ; Tab. Peat) [E. H. B.] 

MARTIAE. [Gallakcia, p . 934, b.] 
MABTIA%IS,a place in Gallia,near to, and north- 
west of Augustonemetum ( Clermont on Auoeryne ), 
which Sidonius Apollinaris, once bishop of Clermont, 
names Pagna Violvascenais, with the remark that it 
was in a previous age named Martialie, from having 
been the winter quartern of the Julian legions. The 
tradition may refer to Caesar’s legions. The place 
is now Volvic (D'Anville, Notice, 0c.) [G. L.] 

MABTIA'NE (MopriaHj, PtoL vL 2. §§ 2. 
5), a lake placed by Ptolemy (/. c.) in Atropatene, 
and probably the same as that called Spauta by 
Strabo (n A tfivq Swovro, xi. p. 523). SL Martin 
(Mem. cur C Armenia, vol i. p. 57) baa ingeniously 
conjectured that the name Spauta that is applied to 
it in our MSS. of Strabo, is an error of some copyist 
for Capnta, a word which answers to the Armenian 
Gabdid and Persian Kabud, signifying 44 blue,** and 
which, in allusion to the colour of the water, is the 
title usually assigned to it by tho Oriental geogta- 
phers. It ia identified with the lake of Unatiyak 
in Azerbaijdn, remarkable for tbe quantity of salt 
which it retains in solution. This peculiarity has 
been noticed by Strabo (l.c.), where, for the unin- 
telligible reading KaravopmOeufir, Groskurd (ad 
foe.) has substituted the naMvpeevOetau' of the MSS. 
and older editions. (Joum. Geog . Soc. vol. iii. p. 56, 
voL x. pp. 7 — 9; Ritter, Erdhmde, vol. ix. p. 782; 
Chesney, Euphrat. vol. i. pp. 77, 97.) [E. B. J.] 

MABTl'KI (Maprtrot or Mapmrof), a people of 
Arabia Petraea, near Babylonia (Ptoh v. 19. § 2), 
the exact position of which it is now impossible to 
fix. (Forster, Geog. of Arabia, voL ii. pp. 238, 
239.) [G..W.] 

MARTIS, AD, a mansio marked by tbe Itins. on 
the road from Taurini ( Torino ) to Brigantio(Braan- 
gon) in Gallia Narbonenais, and the next station to 
Brigantio. The Antonine Itinerary makes it xviiii. 
M. P. between Ad Martis and Brigantio, emitting 
Gosdao [Gkcdao]. The Table gives the same dis- 
tance between Ad Martin and Brigantio, thus 
divided: from Ad Martia to Gaacido (fluke) viii., 
to Alpis Cottia, v., to Brigantio vi.; and tho Jerusa- 
lem itin. makes the distance between Ad Martis 
and Brigantio the same. Ad Martis is fixed at 
JIoulx or Qvlx, on the mad from Bum bo 9 Bnemgon. 
Ammianua MaroaUinua mentions this pm# “ nomine 
Martis ” (xv. 10), and be calls it a ctafe* [G. L, J , 
MART YRO'PO LIS (MaprvpbnXM a town rf 
SophanoM in Armenia, near the rher Myrapbaeua, 
which, according to the national traditions, was 
founded towards the and of tho 5th century by tbe 
bishop Maroutha, who collected to this place tbs 
rahea of all tbe martyrs that could be found in 
Armenia, Persia, and Sjyifc, (St Martin, Mho. tor 
f Armenia, vol i p. 96.) Armaria, which as •» 
independent kingdom, bad kqg formed a *% ht 
counterpoise between the Roman fold Pw*ian sm- 
jdrm, was in the reign of Theodosius IL paititionri 
fay He powerful neighbours. Mirttorii l the 
eapitol of Roman Armenia, and was muds ] fffrj* 
tlrian a strong fortress. (Prooop. A -dni *5 
B. P. i. 17; Le Beau, Boo I* 

Gibbon, c. *!.) It k ngtmSii if tb* »*« dern 
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MiAfarfly* (Mit *ep««fc Cedren, vo). il pp. 419, 
501, ed. Bekker; Bitter, Erdkmde, vol x. pp. 78, 
90, 1087, rol. xi. pp- 67, foU.) [E. B. J.] 
MABCTOA. [SogdUKA.] 

MARVINGI (Mapwiry^O* 11 Qennan tribe on 
the east of Moos Abnobo, between the Soevi end 
the Danube. (Ptol. U. 11. § 22.) The town of 
Benriam (the modern Bamberg) was probably the 
npitil of the Marringi. (Ptol. ii. 1 1. § 29.) [LS.] 
MARUNDAE (M etpwv&u, Ptol. vii. 2. § 14), 
a people who lived in India extra Gangem, along 
the left bank of the Ganges, and adjoining the 
Gangaridae [Gahoabidab]. They are probably 
the same as those whom Pliny calls Molindae (vi. 
19. s. 22), and may perhaps be considered the same 
as the native Indian VarendrL [V.] 

MARUS, a tribatary of the Danube, into which 
it flows from the north. Between it and the Casas 
a band of exiled Marcotnannians received settlements 
from the Romans under Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. ii. 
63; Plin. B.N. iv. 25.) It is generally believed 
t hftf this river is the same as the March in Moravia; 
but it is more probably identical with the Maroech , 
which the ancients generally call Marians. [Ma- 
msuft.] [L. S.] 

MARC'S! UM, a town which the Jerusalem 
Itinerary fixes at 13 M. P. from Clodiana, and 14 
M. P. from the river Apsus, on the mad to Apol- 
lon la. Colonel Leake’s map identifies it with 

Lwjn a. [E. B. J.] 

MARirVIUM. [Mahruviito.] 

MASADA (MoerdSa), a very strong fortress of 
l s ui<‘Stiiip v mentioned by Strabo and Pliny, but much 
»..ore fully described by Josephus. Strabo mentions 
it in connection with the phaenoinena of the Dead 
Sea, saying that there are indications of volcanic 
action in the nigged burnt rooks about Moasada 
(MowrdSa). my describes it as situated on a 
ruck not far fi««* the lake Asphaltis. (Strab. xvi. 
p. 764; Plin. v. 17.) The description of Josephus, 
in whose histories it plays a conspicuous part, is as 
follows: — A lofty rock of considerable extent, sur- 
rounded on all bides by precipitous valleys of fright- 
ful depth, afforded difficult access only in two parts; 
one on the east, towards the lake Asphaltis, by a 
zigzag path, scarcely practicable and extremely 
dangerous, called “ the Serpent," from its sinuosi- 
ties; the other more easy, towards the west, on 
which side the isolated rock was more nearly ap- 
proached by the hills. The summit of the rock 
was not pointed, but a plane of 7 stadia in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by a wall of white stone, 
12 cubits high and 8 cubits thick, fortified with 
37 towers of 50 cubits in height. The wall was 
joined within by large buildings connected with the 
designed for barracks and magazines for the 
enormous stores and munitions of war which were 
laid np in this fortress. The remainder of the area, 
not oooupied by buildings, was arable, the soil 
being richer and mom genial than that of the plain 
below; and a farther Mrfrion was thus made for 
the garrison in casejJPMt failure of supplies 
from without. The rain-water was preserved 
in large cisterns excavated in the solid rock. A 
palace on a grand scale occupied the north-west 
asojnt, on a lower level than the fortress, but con- 
nected with it by covered passages cut in the rock, 
inis was adorned within with portiooes and baths, 
supported by monolithic columns; the walls and 
wen covered with tesselated work. At the 
distance of 1000 cubits from the fortress a massive 
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tower guarded tbs western approach at its narrowest 
and most difficult point, and thus completed the 
artificial defences of this most remarkable site, which 
nature had rendered almost impregnable. Jonathan, 
the high-priest, had been the first to oocuMLtbas 
rock as a fortress, but it was ranch attongMted 
and enlarged by Herod tire Great, who designed it 
as a refuge far himself, both against hie own dis- 
affected subjects, and particularly against the mem 
dreaded designs of Cleopatra, who waa^tastantly 
importuning Antony to put her in possession of the 
kingdom of Judaea by removing Herod out of the 
way. It was in this fortress that the unfortunate 
Mariamne and other members of Herod’s family were 
left for security, under bis brother Joseph and a small 
garrison, when he was driven from Jerusalem by 
Antigonos and his Parthian allies. The fortress 
was besieged by the Parthian*, and Joseph was at 
the paint of sumodering for want of water, what a 
timely shower filled the cisterns and enabled the 
garrison to hold out until it was relieved by Herod 
on his return from his successful mission to Rome. 
It next figures in the history of the Jewish revolt, 
having been occupied first by Manahem, son of 
Judas the Galilean, a ringleader of the sicarti, who 
took it by treachery, and put the Roman garrison 
to the sword; and afterwards by Eleazar and his 
partisans, a steal faction of the same murderous 
fanatics, by whom it was held for some time after 
Jerusalem itself had fallen; and here it w&t that 
the last scene of that awful tragedy was enacted 
under circumstances singularly characteristic of the 
spirit of indomitable obstinacy and endurance that 
liad actuated the Jewish zealots throughout the 
whole seriee of their trials and sufferings. It was 
the only stronghold that still held out alien Flavius 
Silva succeeded Bassus as prefect in Judaea (a ii. 
73). The first act of the general was to surround 
the fortress with a wall, to prevent the escape of the 
garrison. Having distributed sentries along this 
line of circumvallation, he pitched his own camp on 
the west, where the rock was most nearly approached 
by the mountains, and was therefore more open to 
assault; for the difficulty of procuring provisions and 
water for his soldiers did not allow bun to attempt 
a protracted blockade, which the enormous stores of 
provisions and water still found there by Eleazar 
would have enabled the garrison better to endure. 
Behind the tower which guarded the ascent was a 
prominent rock of considerable size and height, 
though 300 cubits lower than the wall of the fortress, 
called the White Cliff. On this a bank of 200 
cubits’ height was raised, which formed a base for a 
platform (0ijpa) of solid masonry, 50 cubits in width 
and height, on which was placed a tower similar in 
construction to thorn invented and employed in 
sieges by Vespasian and Titus, covered with plates 
of iron, which reached an additional 60 cubits, so as 
j to dominate the wall of the castle, which was 
quickly cleared of its defenders by the showers of 
missiles discharged from the scorpions and balistae. 
The outer wall soon yielded to the ram, when an 
inner wall was discovered to have been constructed 
by the garrison— a framework of timber filled with 
noil, which became more solid and compact by tho 
concussions of the ram. This, however, was speedily 
fired. The assault was fixed for the morrow, when 
the garrison prevented the swords of the Romans by 
one of the most cold-blooded and atrocious massacres 
on record. At the instigation of Eleazar, they first 
slew every man his wife and children; then having 
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collected ths property into one Imp, and destroyed 1 may have been connected with the polios, afcAths 

it all by fire, they oast lots for ten men, who should windows oat in the rook nbar by, which i&Wmost 

S ns executioners of the others, while they lay in ooqjectares to have belonged to sons large cistern, 
embrace of their slaughtered families. One was now covered up, may possibly have lighted the rook- 
then selected by lot to slay the other nine sur- hewn gallery by which the palace oonunianioated 
vhrSrs ; and he at last, having set fire to the pekoe, with the fortress. From the summit of the rook 
wtih a desperate effort drove his sword completely every port of the wall of circumvallation could be 
through his own body, and so perished. The total tmoed,— carried along the low ground, and, whoever 
number, including women and children, was 960. it met a precipice, commencing again on the high 
An old ffipnan, with a female relative of Eleanr and summit above, thus making the entire circuit of the 
tiro children, who had oontrirod to conceal them- place. Connected with it, at intervals, were the 
•elves In the reservoirs while the massacre was walls of the Roman camps, opposite the KW. and 
being perpetrated, survived, and narrated these facts SE. oornen, the former being the spot where Jo- 
to the ast oni s he d Romans when they entered the sephus plaoes that of the Roman genepl A third 
fo rtress on the following morning and had ocular may be traced on the level near the shore. The 
demonstration of the frightful tragedy. outline of the works, as seen from tfcs height* dm 

The scene of this catastrophe has been lately re- is as complete ss if they had bMn fot fee* fifty 
covered, and the delineations of the artist and the abandoned. The Roman wall is 6 feet broad, Ityifo, 
description of the traveller have proved in this, as like the fortress walls and buildings above, with 
in so many other instanoes, the injustice of the rough stones laid loosely together, and the i nttadt l osh 
charge of exaggeration and extravagance so often filled in with small pieces of stone. The wall is 
preferred against the Jewish historian. Mr. Eli half a mile or more distant from the rook, so as to 
Smith was the first in modern times to suggest the be without range of the stones discharged by the 
identity of the modern Sebbeh with the Masada of garrison. No water was to be found in the neigh- 
JoTOphus. Be had only viewed it at a distance, from bourhood but such as the recent rains had left in 
the clifib above Eogeddi, in company with Dr. Bo- the hollows of the rocks; confirming the remark of 
binson (Biblical Researches, vol. iii. p. 242, n. 1); Josephus, that water as well as food was hrougli! 
but ft was visited and fully explored, in 1642, by thither to the Roman army from a distance. Its 
Messrs. Woolcot and Tipping, from whose descrip- position is exactly opposite to the peninsula that 
tions the following notices are extracted. The first runs into the Dead bea from its eastern shore, to- 
view of it from the west strikingly illustrates the wards its southern extremity. {Bibliotheca Sacra, 
accuracy of Strabo’s description of its site. “Rocky 1843, pp. 62 — 67; Traill’s Josephus, vol. ii. pp. 
precipices of a rich reddish-brown colour snr- 109 — 115: the plates are given in vol. i. p. 126, 
rounded us ; and before us, across a scorched and voL ii. pp. 87, 238.) It most be admitted that the 


desolate tract, were the cliff of Sebbeh , with its 
rains, the adjacent height with rugged defiles be- 
tween, and the Dead Sea lying motionless in its bed 
beneath. The aspect of the whole was that of 
lonely and stern grandeur.” So on quitting the | 
spot they found the ground “ sprinkled with volcanic . 
•tones.* The base of the cliff is separated from ' 
the water by a shoal or sand -bank, and the rock 
projects beyond the mountain range, and is com- 1 
pletely isolated by a valley, even on the west side, ' 
where alone "the rock can now be climbed : the pass 
on the east described by Josephus seems to baie 
been swept away. The language of that historian 
respecting the loftiness of the site, is not \ery ex- 
travagant. It requires firm nerves to stand over its 
Steepest sides and look directly down. The depth 
at these points cannot be less than 1000 feet. ..... 

The whole area we estimated at three-quarters of a 
mils in length from N. to S., and a third of a mils 
In breadth. On approaching the rock from the 
west, tbs * white promontory,’ as Josephus appro- 
priately cells it, is seen on this side near the northern 
and. This is the point where the siege wss pressed 
and carried. Of 1 the wall built round about the en- 
tire top of the hill by King Herod,’ all the lower part 
remains. Its colour is of thh asms dark red as the 
rook, though It Is said to have been 4 composed of 
white stone f hot on broskingthe stone, it appeared 
that it was naturally whitish, and had been burnt 
brown by the soil* The groand-phut St the store- 
houses and barracks can etui be traced In the found- 
ations of the sliding* on ths summit, sod tits 
cistern excavated in the natural rock are of snor- 
moos dimensions: ops is mentioned as nsarfy 50 feet 
deep, 100 long, and 45 broad; its wall still covered 
with a whits cement The foundations of a round 
tower, 40 or 60 feet below tbs northern namit, I 


identification of Sebbeh with Masida is most com- 
1 plete, and the vindication of the accuracy of the 
Jewish historian, marvellous aa his narrative appears 
without confirmation, so entire as to leave no doubt 
that he was himself familiarly acquainted with the 
fortress. [0. W.] 

MASAITICA (Mara&rfav), a river the w em- 
bouchure ” of which is placed by Arrian (PeripL 
p. 18) on the S. coast of the Kuxine, 90 stadia from 
the News. Eermell (Cm gp. Geog. vol. ii. p. 325) 
has identified it with the Kamuslar . [E. B. J.] 

MASANI (Maaaroi), a people of Arabia Deserts, 
mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 19. $ 2), situated 
above the Rhaabeni. (Forster, Geog . of Arabia, 
vol. i. pp. 284, 265) [G.W.] 

MASCAS (Mooadt, Xeuoph. A nab. £ 5. § 4), 
a small river of Mesopotamia, mentioned by Xe- 
nophon in the march of Cyrus the.Younger through 
that country. It fiowsd round a town which he 
calls Canute, and was probably a tributary of the 
Euphrates. Forbiger imagines that it few asms 
as the Saocoras of Ptolemy (v. 18. § 8J, which had 
its rise in the neighbourhood of Nisiois. [ VJ 

MASCIACUM, a place in Bhaetia, on the read 
leading from Veldidena to Pons Aeni (/I. Ant p. 
259), identified with Gmjjmd on ths Tsgrnrn ss, or 
with Jfatzen, near ifotigH*. [L. &] 

MASCUANA or iHblANAE, a town in 
Dacia, which the PeutingsR'abte tees at II M.P* 
from Gagana. The Geograplrer oraaviona rails it 
Marsclunis; its position must be nought for near 
Karansebu. fl.B.X] 

MASDORA'NI (Mo otwparol or **&**)> » 
wild tribe who occupied the mountain range « 
Masdomnus, between Parthiasnd Aliena, egteWlff 
SW. towards ths desert pert of Ganasitin nr®** 
own. (ruJ. fL 17. i a.) fV-J 
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MASDORA'NUS QtmfMpwo*] 
ymml ai m which divided Parthia from Garmania 
Daa^rtia, extending In a EL direction. They most 
be considered as anon of the Sariphi mountains 
(Booardt\ which fie to the N. of Parthia^ (PteL 

™ MASKS (M&njft t Mdrtirot, Steph. B.: Eth 
MqirfrnoO, an ancient city in the district Hermionis, 
hi the Argnlic peninsula, mentioned by Homer 
along with Angina. In the time of Pauaanias it 
was used as a harbour by Hermione. (Horn. H. ii. 
562; Strab. viii. p. 376; Feus. ii. 36. $ 2; Steph. B. 
s. v.) It was probably situated on the western coast 
of Hermionia, at the head of the deep bay of KUddhia , 
which is protected by a small island in front. The 
possesion of this haibour on tbs Argolic gulf must 
hare been of great advantage to the inhabitants of 
Hermione, since they wore thus saved the navigation 
round the peninsula of Kranid/d. The French Com- 
mission, however, place Mases more to the south, at 
port Khali, which we suppose to have been the site 
6f Halice. [Haucr.] (Leake, Marta, vol. ii. 
p. 463, Pelopometiaca , p. 287 ; Boblaye, Btcherches, 
tfc. p. 61 ; Curtins, Peloponnesos, voL ii. p. 462.) 
MASICJ'S. [Mauretawj#^ 

MA'SfDfe (rb Mduriov Spot, Strah. xi. pp. 506, 
527 ; Ptol. v. 18. § 2), a chain of mountains 
which form the northern boundary of Mesopotamia, 
and extend in a direction nearly east and west 
They may be considered as connecting the great 
western mountain known by the name of Anianus, 
between Cilicia and Assyria, and tlie Niphntcs, on 
the eastern or Armenian side. The modern name 
is Ktirja Baghlar. Strabo states, that M. Masius 
is in Armenia, because he extends Armenia some- 
what more to the W. and S. than other geographers. 
A southern spur of the Mnsion chain n> the mountain 
district sound Singara (now Smjar). [V.] 

MA'SITl (Sdrwioi, Herod, i. 125), one of the 
threo tribes mentioned by Herodotus, as forming the 
first and most honourable class among the ancient 
Persians. [V.] 

MASS A (MtWo, Ptol. iv. 6. § 6; Masatst, 
Polyb. ap. Plin.v. l),a river of Libya, which joined 
the sea not far to the N. of the Daras (Senegal), and 
to the S. of Soloeis ( Cape Blanco) in K. long. 10° 
30', N. lat 16° 30'. [E. B. J.] 

MASSA, Bumamed Massa Vetxrnknsis, a town 
of Etruria, situated about 12 miles from the sea, 
on a lull overlooking the wide plain of the Martmma : 
hence it is now called Motto, Marittima. In the 
middle ages it was a considerable city and the see of 
a tel, o P; but it is not mentioned by any ancient 
author earlier than Ammianus Maroellinus (riv. 1 1. 
§ 27), who tells us that it was the birthplace of 
the emperor Constantins Galina. From the epithet 
VetwiMBM, it would seem probable that there was 
an Etruscan city of the name of Vetemum in its 
neighbourhood; and, according to Mr. Dennis, 
there are signs of an Etruscan population on a hill 
calW xU Poggio di Wfa, a little to the SE. 
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India, between the Cophe* and the Indus. It is 


MASSAESYLI. [Numidia.1 L 
MASSAGA (t* Mdaaaya , Aman AnaL hr o< 

39 vol. ***** t0Wn in NE * part rf 


stated by Arrian (J. o.) to have made a < 
defence, and to have withstood Alexander ftr4cur 
days of continued assault. It had been the fb- 
sidence of the Indian king Assacanus, who was Re- 
cently dead when Alexander arrived* there. (C%L 
viii 10). This name is written differently In dtiBb- 
rent anthers. Thus, Strabo writes It Mocrdyc (xv. 
p. 696); Steph. Byz. and Diodorus, Meuradoca (xvfi. 
Prooem.); and Cortina, Masaga (l <?.). It is doubt* 
lehs the same as the Sanscrit, Maqdha, near the 
Guraeus (or Gann). Curtiua himself mentions 
that a rapid river or torrent defended it on ha 
eastern side. (Lassen’s Map of India.) [V.] 
MASSA'GKTAE (Meunnryrrai), % numerous and 
powerful tribe who dwelt in Asia on the plains to 
the E. of the Caspian and to the S. of the Is*edones, 
on the E. bank of the Araxes. Cyrus, according to 
stoiy, lost his life in a bloody fight against them 
and their queen Tomyris. (Herod, i. 205—214; 
Justin, i. 8.) They were so analogous to the 
Scythians that they were reckoned as' members of 
the same race by many of the contemporaries of 
Herodotus, who has given a detailed account of their 
habits and manner of life. From the exactness of 
the geographical data furnished by that historian, 
the situation of this people can be made out with 
considerable precision. The Araxes is the Jaxartes, 
and the immense plain to the E. of the Caspian is 
that 44 steppe ” land which now includes Smigaria 
and Mongolia , touching on the frontier of Eygwr , 
and extending to the cliain of the Altai. The gold 
and bronze in which their country abounded were 
found in the Altai range. Stiabo (xi. pp. 512 — 
514) confirms the statements of the Father of 
HiKtory as to the inhuman practices and rcpulshc 
habits of these earliest specimens of the Mongolian 
race. It may be observed that while Niebuhr 
(Klein Schrift. p. 362), Bockh (Corp. Inter. Graec. 
pi. xi. p. 81) and Scliafkrik (Slav. Alt vol.i. p. 279) 
agree m assigning them to the Mongol stock, Von 
Humboldt (Atie Cevlrale , \oI. i p. 400) considers 
them to have belonged to the Indo-European 
family. 

Alexander came into collision with these wander- 
ing hordes, during the campaign of Sngdiana, B. c. 
328. (Arrian, Anab . iv. 16, 17.) The Massagetae 
occur in Pomponius Mela (i. 2. § 5), Plmy (vi. 19), 
and Ttolemy (vi. 10. §2, 13. § 3): afterwards 
they appear as Alani. [Alani.] [E. B. J ] 

MASSA'LIA (McwrcroAfo), a river of Crete, which 
Ptolemy (iil. 17. § 3) places to the W. of Psycbinm 
(ATastri), now the Mcg&lo-pdtamo. (Hock, Kreta, vol 
i. p. 393.) [E. B. J.] 

MASSA'LIA. [Masshia.] 

MASSALICmCUM OSTIUM. [Fossa Ma- 
riana.] 

MASSANI (Monrarof, Diod. xv. 102), a people 
of India, who are said by Diodorus to have lived 
near the months of the Indus, in the district called 
Pattalene. [V.] 

MASSAVA, in Gallia, Is placed by the Table 
between Brivodnntm (Briare) and Ebirnum, which 
is Nevirnum (A r euer») on the Loire, The distance 
is marked the same from Massava to Brivodunun 
and to Nevirnum, being xvi. in each case. Massava 
is Mono or Mdves, a place where the small river 
Mason flows into the Loire; but the numbers in the 
Tsble do not agree with the real distance, as 
D’Anvilfo »ys, ami he would correct them in his 
usual way. [0. 1 0 

u 
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nmvm [ibw«4 stnb. *▼. p. m% a 

people who dwelt in the NTS. put of India, beyond 
tfcp Mmn It* Oejdim «#d lift Indus. 

«W to* m s nti ouo d by Strabo la oanasetkia with 
the Attaomf art Aspeati, sad must t her efore have 
##l®tg«gtl* mSi mags totb*N.ef dm 
flMtt * _ [VO 

MMSiCUS KONS (Afotos Massioo), a moo* 
Mi. « rsthsr mage of hills, in Campania, which 
formed the limit between Campania properly so called 
and tbs forth* of Latiurn, south of the Lins, to 
Hams of Latium Norura or AcQeotum was 
igfrm (PUn.Bh5.a.9.) ThelSasskmn 
l a range of iaeonriderable elevation, which 
* the foot of the mountain group near 
» Jffe. Mtita. Ctwee). in a SW. direction, 
\ <i the sea, where it ends in the 
w 14 just ofcm the ancient Stones**. 
The M*i*a nags is not, tike the more lofty 
group of the Jfis. ds Stm. etwee or tea Monfina, 
of volcanic Origin, but Is composed of the ordinary 
limestone of the Apennines (Danbeny (hi Volcanoes, 
p. 176V Sot, from its immediate proximity to the 
volcanic formations ef Campania, the soil which 
com St la fee great pert composed of snob products, 
and henoa prouhhr the asoelience of its wine, which 
was cne of the most calibrated in Italy, and Tied 
with the atm mens noted Falemian. (Virg. Georg. 
ii. 143, Aon. eh. 734; Hor. Caros. i. I. 19, iii. 21 . 
6 ; St Itel. Tii, 20 ; Martial, i. 27. 8, xui. Ill ; Plin. 
xiv. 6 . •* 8 ; Colnmell. iii. 8 .) Yet the whole of this 
celebrated range of hills does not exceed 9 miles in 
Imgth by about 2 in breadth. [£. H. B .1 

MA 88 ICYTES, MASSYCITES, or MASSICY- 
TITS (Uafftritcvresy, a moontain range traversing 
western Lycia firms north to south, issuing in the 
north, near Nyaa, from Mount Tanras, and running 
almost parallel to the river Xanthus, though in the 
south it tuns a little to the east. (PtoLv.3. 6 1 ; 
Ffe t. 28; Quint Smyrn. iii. 232.) [JL Sj 



ooor or massicttbs. 

MASSIEHA, a town, mentioned only by Avienns 
(Or. Mark. 450, aeq.), situated on the south ooast 
of Hjspama Tarraooneusis, from which the Sinus 
Massimo derived its name. It is the bay S. of 
Cartamma between C. Palos and C. Gala. 

MASS1X1A (MaooaMa : Elk. MarroAirirwr, 
MoamaArthwf, MaooaXtefa, in the fonnmne, Mow- 
oaXiSriMt Maaailienais : the modern name, Mar- 
seBfe, It s* the corrupted Latin, Manilla, which 
in the Piorenpal become MartiUo). Massalia, 
which the Roman* wrote Manilla, is a town of 
Cfellia Herbooensis, on the coast, cast of the Rhone. 
Ite positkn ie roprosented by the French city of 
MaredUe, in the department of Btmckss^Rkone. 
Ptolemy QLia f 8) eelle Me e seHi a city oi the 
Oeamoni, when territory he estsods along the coast 
from Maaealia to Forum Julii (FrijwX He places 
ff — *-sm*Mna W . and he makes the length 
c i the longest day 16 home, 15 minutes ; which 
dsn not differ many minutes from the length cf the 
loogsst day as deduced from tin true latitude of 
jjSwriBs, which b about 43° 18' N.lst* 


The territory bf Marseille, though poor, pro- 
duced eon* good wine and oil, end the a* abounded 
in fish. The natives of the country were probably 
a mixed moe of Celtae end Liguree ; or the Ligu- 
rian population may have extended We* ea far aa 
the Rhone. Stophanna (an. McurcraAia), whom am* 
thaity ie nothing, except we may understand him 
ea correctly citing Hecataeua, dnoribn M— alia n« 
city of Ligystice in Celtics. And Strabe (lv. p. 203) 
observes, ‘‘that n far weat as Msssaga, and a tittle 
further, the Salyes inhabit the Alps that Ue above 
the ooast and some parts of the ooast itself, mingled 
with the Hellenes.” This is doubtless the meaning 
of Strabo's text, as Groskurd remarks (Trawl Strab. 
vol. i. p. 350). Strabo adds, “and the old Greeks 
give to the Salyes the name of Ligyes, and to the 
country which the Maasalicta possess the name of 
Ligystioe ; but the later Greeks name them Gdto- 
ligyes, and assign to them the plain country as for 
as the Rhodanus and the Druentia." Masada, then, 
appears to have been built on a coast which was 
occnpied by a Ligurian people. 

The inhabitants of the Ionian town of Phocaea in 
Asia, one of the most enterprising maritime states cf 
antiquity, showed their countrymen the way to the 
Adriatic, to Tyrrbeiua, Iberia, and to Tarteasua. 
(Herod, i. 163). Herodotus says nothing of their 
visiting Celtics or the country of the Celtae. The 
story of the origin of Massalia is preserved by AHatotlo 
(ap.Athm.xm. p. 576) in his history of the politfjDf 
the Massiltenses. Euxenus, a Phocaean, was afrMP 
of Nannus, who waa the chief ef this part of iW 
coast Nannus, being about to marry his daughter, 
invited to the feast Rnxemts, why happened to 
have arrived in the country. How the marriage 
was after the following fashion. The young women 
wm, to entor after the mast, and to give a cup of wine 
and wotor to the suitor whom she preferred j and the 
man to whom aba gave It was to be her husband. 
The maid coming in gave the cap, either by dynes 
or for some reason, to Hugeous* Her name wee 
Putts. The fother, who esoddered the giving ef (be 
cup to be aeoonting to the will ef the deity, consented 
that Euxenus should have Petto to wHb ; and Eu- 
xenus gave her the Greek name Aristaxeoa. It is 
added, that there was a family in Massalia, up to 
Aristotle’s time, named Protiadae, fix Protis was a 
son of Euxenus and Aristoxena. 


Justin (xliii. 3, Ac.), the epfaaniser of Tragus 
Pompeius, who was either of Gallic or Ligurian 
origin, for his ancestors were Vocontii, tells the stay 
in a somewhat different way. He fixes the time of 
the Phocaeans coming to Gallia in the reign of Tar* 
quinms, who is Tarquinius Prise us. The Phocaeans 
first entered the Tiber, and, making a treaty with, the 
Roman king, continued their voyage tO the furthest 
bays of Gallia and the mouths of the Rhone. They 
were pleased with the country, and returtfag 10 
Phocaea, induced a greater number of Pbocasans to 
go with them to Gallia. The esmmandem rf the 
fleet were hiinos and PfCfrs. Plutarch also (Arina, 
c. 2 .) names Protos Ihlimnlir of Massalia. 8 ®* 
and Protis introduced UMselves to Hsnmii. king « 
the Segobrii or begobrigti, in wham territories they 
wished to build a city. Hannas was busy at ““ 
time with preparing for the marriage of bio daughter 
Cyptis, and the strangers ware potitdjy invitod 1° t®J 
marriage feast. The choice of the young 
for her husband foil on Protis ; but the c»P 
she offered him contained only watto. Fi«® 
insignificant in itself, a modern writer did** 1 
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oonofasloQ, that 3f It waa wine and water, the wine 
ca me from foreign oon ii n e ree,and commerce anterior 
to the arrival the Ptaweaiia ; “for the vine was 
not ret introduced Sato OttL” But the vine is a 
native of flelHa Harbooeneie, end king Kannns may 
hsv had wine of his own making. The Phooaaans 
now boilt Maeealia ; and though they wens con- 
tinually banned by the Iiguriana, they beat them 
oCnonanerediMh territories, and built new cities 
in them. The time of the settlement of Masaalia is 
fixed by Soymnua Chins 120 yeses before the battle 
of Marathon, or b< o. 000. 

Strabo (fc n. 179) found in some of his autho- 
rities a story that the Phooaeans before they sailed to 
Gallia were told by an Made to take a guide from 
Artemis of Ephesus ; and accordingly they went to 
Ephesus to ask the goddess how they should obay 
the Ameular order. The goddess appeared to Aria* 
tarche, one of the women cf ribblesft rank in Ephesus, 
in a dream, and hade her join the expedition, and 
take with her a statue from the temple. Ariatarehe 
went with the adventurers, who bout a temple to 
Artemis, and made ArUtarche the prieeteas. In all 
their colonies the Maasriioto established the worship 
of Artemis, and set up f kind of wooden 
statue, sad instituted thseamefttes as in the mother- 
city. For though Phoouea founded Msmelis, Ephe- 
sus was the city which gave to it its religion. 
[Ephbsub, Vol L p. 834. J 

Tbs Galii, as Justin calls them, learned from the 
Massalxoto the usages of civilised lifo (Justin, xliii. 
4), to cultivate the ground, and to build walls round 
their cities. They learned to live under the rules of 
law, to prone the vine, and to plant the olive. Thus 
Greek civility was imported into barbaric Gallia, 
and France still possesses a large and beautiful city, 
a lasting memorial of Greek enterprise. 

Niuinus died, and was succeeded by bis son Go- 
manust w hoo f cunning Ligurian suggested that 
Massalia Would some time ruin all the neighbouring 
people, and that it ought to be rtifled in its infancy. 
He told him the fable of the bitch and her whelps, 
which Phaedroa baa (L 19); but this part of the rid 
story is hardly credible. However, the king took 
advantage of a festival in Masaalia, which Justin 
calls by the Boman name of Floralia, to send some 
stout men there under the protection of Maaealiot 
hospitality, and others in carts, noncealsd in hampers 
covered with leaves. He posted hi mself with his 
troops in the nearest mountains, ready to enter the 
““T ■ honM op«> the gate, it night, 

theMauahote wen sank in deep end filled with 
wne. But .women spoiled the plot. She ww • 
kiumen of the king, end bed . Greek for her lover. 

®* to Iwdeome 
«s die ley m his arms : she told him of the 
tneehep r, rod nrged him to save hi* life. The mu 
reported it to the magistrates of the city. The Li- 
gunans were pulled out of their hiding-plaoea and 
massacred, and the treacherous king was surprised 

7000 rf wl? 8 ° t “I ® 01 ^• Bdcut topiecee with 
7000 of hie men. From tin. time the Maudiots 
on foetal days drat the* gates, kept goodWtoh 
^ n ^ ra * ed * »ignent euperintenderce < 

The treditiona of the early history of Maiaali. 

Everything ie natural. 
A woman's love founded and ea4l jLsaaha. A 
women B tender heart saved the lift of the noble 
Englishman who rescued tho in&nt odonv oT Vir- 
ginia from destruction j and the same gwUe wd 


heroic woman, Pocahontas, by marrying 
Englishman, made peace betwew} Dm eettiem end 
the wvugea, and secured fir England a firm footing 
in Chesapeake Bay. 

Livy’s story (v. 34) of the Reams lmfiing da 
the site of MaseaHaat the time of BefoveeuMulbSt’ 
Grits being on the wi^ to invade ltafy, is of no WduA 4 
When OyiuA invaded Ionia (b.c. 346), part of 
the PhotiMans left Phocsaa and sailed ta Akita in 
Cowim, when the phoeaens hadtfeade a settlement , 
t we nty years before. Herodotus, who tells the hie* 

« t* 

Strabo (yL p. 252), on the authority of Antforiiua, 
n a m es Craontiadea as ' the commander of the Bw 
caoana who fled from thrir country on the Persian 
invasion, and went to Gonica and Mi— Ha, whence 
being driven away, they founded VeHa in Italy. It 
is generally said that the utiles from Phocaea formed 
tho second cokey to MaeasKa ; but though it eowna 
Hkriy enough, the evidence is rather imperfecta 
When Thucydidee aays (!. 13) that the Phoeaeama 
while they were founding Mtsealia defeated tho 
Oartbaghuaue in a naval battle, we get nothing 
from this foot aa to the second settlement of Maa- 
salia. We only learn that tho Carthaginians, who 
were probably looking out for trading poets on the 
Gallic shore, or wire already there, came into con- 
flict with the Phocneans *, and if we interpret Thucy- 
dides’ words as we ought to do, he means at the time 
of the eettiement of Maeealia, whenever that was. 
Panaaniaa, who is not a careless writer (x.6. 1 6). 
states that the Massaliota were a Phocaean colony, 
and a part of those who fled from Harpagus the 
Mode ; and that having gained a victory over the 
Carthaginians, they got possession of the country 
which they now have. The Fhocaeans dedicated a 
brense statue to Apollo at Delphi to commemorate 
the victoiy. There seems, then, to have been an 
opinion current, that some of the exiles at the time 
of the Persian invasion settled at Maaealia j and also 
a confusion between the two settlements. Justin, 
following Tragus, speaks of the Maaealiote having 
great wars with the Galii and Ligures, and of their 
often defeating the Carthaginian armies in a war that 
arose out of Borne fishing vessels being taken, and 
granting them peace They also were, he says, in 
alliance with Rome almost from the time of founding 
their city ; but it seems that he had forgotten what 
he said a little before, that it was not almost from 
that time, but even before. They also contributed 
grid and silver to pay the ransom when the Galii 
took Rome, for which they received freedom from 
taxation (unmumtas), and other privileges; which ia 
very absurd, and certainly untrue. The historical 
connection of Rome and Masaalia belongs to a later 
time. 

MmanalU was built on rocky ground. The harbour 
lay beneath a rock in the form of a theatre, which 
looked to the south. Both the harbour and the city 
were well walled, and the city was of considerable 
extent. On the citadel stood the Epbesium, and 
the temple of Delphinian Apollo, which was a com- 
mon sanctuary of all the lonians, but the Epheaium 
was a temple of Artemis of Ephesus. The Mas- 
saiiots had ship-houses (vsArinaoi) and an armoury 
(faXotHitcn ) ; and in the time of their prosperity 
they had many vessels, arms, and stores of ammu- 
nition both for navigation and for the siege of cities; 
by which means they kept off the barbarians and 
gained the friendship of the Romans. (Strab. pp. 
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hr- 179, 180.) Caesar, who knew the rite well, de- 
scribes MawsaHa at wished by the sea almost along 
three parts of its extent; the fourth part was that 
by which the city was connected with the main- 
land ; and here also the part that was occupied by 
self ‘ 


the citadel was protected by the nature of the’ground 
and a Toy deep valley (B. C. ii. 1). He speaks of 
an island opposite to Massalia. There are three small 
islands nearly opposite the entrance of the present 
port.* It was connected with the mainland, as Eu- 
mentus describes it, “by a space of fifteen hundred 
paces." D’Anville observes that these fifteen hun- 
dred mm, or a Roman mile and a half, considerably 
excadi the actual distance from the bottom of the 
port to He place called the Grande Points ; and he 
inppoeae T that we must take these to be single paces, 
and so reduce the space to half the dimensions. 
Walckenaer (G4og. fc. vol. L p. 25) supposes 
Eumenius to mean that the tongue of land on which 
Massalia stood was 1500 paces long. At present 
the port of Marseille is turned to the west ; but the 
old port existed for a long time after the Roman 
pond. This old port was named Lacydon (Mela, 
Ii. ff), a name which also appears on a medal of 
The houses of Massalia were mean. Of 


the public buildings not a trace remains now, though 
it seems that there were not very long ago some re- 
mains of aqueducts and of haths. Medals, urns, and 
other antiquities have often been dng up. 

The friendship of Rome and Massalia dates from 
the Second Panic War, when the Massaliots. gave the 
Ramans aid (Liv. xzi. 20, 25, 26), and assisted 
them all throngh the long struggle. (Polyb. iii. 95.) 
In b. c. 208 the MassaUots sent the Romans intel- 
ligence of Asd rubai having come into Gallia. (Liv. 
xxvii. 36.) Massalia was never safe against the 
Ligurians, who even attacked them by sea (Liv. 
xl. 18). At last (b. c. 154) they were obliged to 
aek the Romans for aid against the Oxybii and 
Deoeates, who were defeated by Q. Opimius. The 
story of the establishment of the Romans in Southern 
Gallia is told in another place [Gallia Trans- 
ALPOfA, Vol. L p. 953.] 



PUS Off fBl ENVIRONS OT MARSEILLE. 
i. Mte of the modern town. 


C. Modern Port. 

D. Port Nwf. 

R. Citadel. 

F. Catalan village and baibonr. 

G. Portl'Bodoomo. 

H. I. d’lf. 

I. Rttoneaal. 


By the victory of the Romans over the Ligurians 
the Massaliots got some of the Ligurian lands ; and 
after the defeat of the TeoUnes by G. Marius (b. c. 


102) near Aquae Sextiae (Ain), the Roman com- 
mander gave the Mossaliots the canal which he had 
constructed at the eastern outlet of the Rhone, and 
they levied tolls on the shipe that need it [Fossa 
Mariana]. The Massaliots were faithful to the 
Romans in all their campaigns in Gallia, and fi- 
nished them with supplies. (Cic. pro Font. c. 1.) 
Cn. Pompeius gave to the community of Massalia 
lands that had belonged to the Vricae Areoomici 
and the Helvii ; and C. Julius Caesar increased their 
revenue by fresh grants. (B. C. i. 35.) 

When Caesar (b. c. 49) was marching from Italy 
into Spain against the legati of Pompeius, Massalia 
shut her gates against him. The excuse was that 
they would not side with either party ; but they 
showed that they were really favourable to Pom- 
peius by admitting L. Domitius within their walls 
and giving him the command of the city (B. C. i. 
34—36). At the suggestion of Pompeius the 
Massaliots also had made great preparations for 
defence. Caesar left three legions under his legatua 

C. Trebonius to besiege Massalia, and he gave 

D. Brutus the command of twelve ships which he 
had constructed at Arelate (Arles) with great ex- 
pedition. While Caesar was in Spain, the Massaliots 
having manned seventeen vessels, eleven of which 
were decked ships, and put on board of them many 
of the neighbouring mountaineers, named Albici, 
fought a battle with Brutus in which they lost nine 
ships. (B. C. i. 56 — 59.) But they still held out, 
and the narrative of the siege And their sufferings is 
one of the most interesting parts of Caesar’s History 
of the Civil War (B. C. ii. 1 — 22 ; Dion Cassius, 
xli. 25). When the town finally surrendered to 
Caesar, the people gave up their arms and military 
engines, their ships, and all the money that was in 
the public treasury. The city of Mosbulia appeared 
in Caesar’s triumph at Romo, “that city," says 
Cicero, “without which Rome never triumphed 
over the Transalpine nations" (JPhUjpp. viii. 6, 
de Offic. ii. 8). Still it retained its frtedom (awro- 
roftla), or in Roman language it was a Libera Ci vitas, 
a term which Strabo correctly explains to signify 
that the Massaliots “ were not under the governors 
who were sent into the Provincia, neither the city 
itself, nor the dependencies of the city.” Pliny names 
Massalia a “foedeipta civitas” (iii. 4), a term which 
the history of its early connection with Rome explains. 

The constitution of Massalia was aristocratic and 
its institutions were good (Strah. iv. p. 179). It had 
a council of 600, who held their places for life, and 
were named Timuchi (ri/wfixoi). The council had 
a committed of fifteen, in whose hafids the ordinary 
administration was: three out of the fifteen presided 
over the committee, and had the chief power : they 
were the executive. Strabo’s text hero becomes 
corrupt, and it is donbtftil whether he rneene fe *7 
that no man could be a Timuchus, unless he had 
children and unless he could trace bis descent fer 
three generations from a citizen, or that no man 
could be one of the fifteen unlees be fulfilled these 
conditions. (See Groskwd, Trans! Strabo, voL i 
p. 31 a) Their laws were Ionic, (ays Strabo, what- 
ever this means ; and were set up in public. Pj** 
bably we may infer that they were not overloaded 
with legislation. Aristotle (Pol. v. 6) seams to s*y 
that Massalia was once an oligarchy, and m tn*y 
conclude from this and other authorities that ri be- 
came a Timocracy, that it, that the political P° A w ff 
came into the hands of those who nad a certej® 
amount of wealth. Cicero (de JUp. i. 97,*®; 
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his time speaks of the power being in the hands of Hot shot his door, for in those day* there were men 
the “ select! et principes," or as he calls them in who made a trade of superstition. The highest 
another place the “ optimates and though the sum of money that a man could get with a woman 
administration was equitable, u there was,” he says, was a hundred gold pieces: he must take a wife 
“ in this condition of the * popnlns ’ a certain resem- for what she wae worth, and not for her money, 
blanoe to servitude." Though the people had little She had five gold pieces for her diess. and dive m 
or no power, so for as we can learn, yet the name her gold ornaments. This was the limit fixed by 
Demos was in use; and probably, as in most Greek the sumptuary laws. Perhaps the Massaliot women 
towns, the official title was Boole and Demus, as at were han d som e enough to want nothing more. 

Borne it was Senates Popnlusque Romanes. The MasdeHa cultivated literature, though it did not 
division of the people was into Phylae. The council produce, as for as we know, either poeta or hiato- 
of Jhe 600 probably subsisted to a late period, for nans. An edition ( h6p$wrn ) of the Homeric 
Lucian, or whoever is the author of the Toxaris poems, called the Massaliot edition, wee used by the 
(c. 24) mentions it in his story of the friendship of Alexandrine critics in settling the text of Homer, 
7* nnfhgTnia and Menecrates. It is not known by whom this ediion was made ; 

Some writem have attempted, out of the fragments but as it bore the name of Massalia, it may be 
of antiquity, to reconstruct the whole polity of Mas- supposed that it came from this city. The name 
salia • on idle and foolish attempt. A few things of Pytbeas b inseparably connected with the maxi- 
are recorded, which are worth notice; and though time fame of Massalia, but opinions will always 
the authority for some of them b not a critical differ, as they did in antiquity, as to the extent of 
writer, we can hardly suppose that he invented, hb voyages and lus veracity. (Strab. ii. p. 104.) 

( Valer. Maxim, ii. 6.) Poison was kept under the That thb man, a contemporary of Alexander, navi- 
care of the administration, and if a man wbhed to gated the Atlantio Ocean, saw Britain, and explored 
die, he must apply to the Six Hundred, and if he a large part of the western coast of Europe, can 
made out a good case, he was aligned to take a dose; hardly be doubted. There was nothing strange in 
and u herein” says Vaforiurf'* a manly investiga- this, for the Phoenicians had been in Britain cen- 
tion was tempered by kindness, which neither al- times before. Plinv (ii. 97) records a statement of 
loved any one to depart from life without a cause, Pytheas as to the high tides on the British coast, 
and wisely gives to him who wishes to deport a Strabo (ii. p. 71) states that Hipparchus, on the 
speedy way to death." The credibility of thb usage authority of Pytheas, placed Massalia and Byzantium 
has been doubted on various grounds; but there b in the same latitude. But it appears from another 
nothing in it contrary to the notions of antiquity, passage of Strabo (ii. p. 115), that Hipparchus said 
Two cutting always stood at the gates, one for the that the ratio between the gnomon and its shadow at 
the ‘lave, one ioi the freeman ; the bodies were Byzantium was the same that Pytheas Baid it was 
taken to the plate of interment or burning, which- at Massalia; whence it appean that the conclusion 
ever it was, in a vehicle: the Borrow terminated on b Hipparchus' own, and that the error may baie 
the day of the funeral, which was followed by a been either in the Latitude of Massalia, or in tho 
domestic sacrifice und a repast of the relations. The latitude of Byzantium. As for the voyages of 
thing was done cheap: the undertaker would not another Massaliot, EuthymenA, there b too little 
grow rich at Massalia. No stranger was allowed authority to enable us to say anything certain, 
to enter the city with anus: they were taken from As the Massaliots planted their colonies along 
him, and restored when he went away. These and the south coast of G&llb and even in Spain, we may 
other precautions had their origin in the insecurity conclude that all the places which they chose weie 
of settlers among a warlike and hostile population selected with a view to commerce. The territory 
of Ligurians and Ualli. The Massaliots also had which Massalia itself had, and its colonies, was in- 
slaves, as all Greeks hod; and though manumission significant. Montesquieu ( Esprit det Lou , xx. 5) 
was permitted, it may be inferred from Valerius, if justly estimated the consequences of thb city’s po- 
hc has not after his fashion confounded a Greek and sitiou : “ Marseille, a necessary port of refnge in tho 
Roman usage, that tlie slave's condition was hard, midst of a stormy sea ; Marseille, thb pbee where 
A supply of slaves might be got from the Galli, who the winds, the sea-banks, the form of the coast, bid 
sold their own children. Whether the Liguriun was the mariner touch, was frequented by maritime 
so base, may be doubted. We read of Ligurians peoples. The steriHty of its soil determined corn- 
working for daily hire for Massaliot masters. Thb merce as the pursuit of the inhabitants.” The 
hardy race, men and women, used to come down Massaliots were noted for their excellent ships and 
from the mountains to earn a scanty pittance by their skill in constructing machinery. They carried 
tilling the ground ; and two ancient writers have on a large trade by sea, and we may conclude that 
preserved the same story, on the evidence of Poai- they exported the products of Gallia, for which they 
donina, of the endurance of a Ligurian woman who could give either foreign produce or their own wine, 
was working for a Massaliot farmer, and being seized oil, domestic utensils, and arms. The fact that in 
with the pains of childbirth, retired into a wood to be Caesar's time the Helvetii used the Greek cha- 
cameback to her wor k, for she would racters, is in itself evidence of the intercourse be- 
not lose her hire. (Strab. iii. p. 1 65 ; Diodor. iy. 20.) tween the Greeks on the coast and the Galli. When 
It is just to add that the employer paid the poor we consider abo that the Greeks were settled all 
woman her wages, and sent her off with the child. along the southern ooast of Gallia, from which the 
Ike temperance, decency, and simplicity of Mas- access was easy to the basin of the Garonne, it b a 
dun "« toeir best period, before they fair conclusion that they exchanged articles, either 
^ kjf n “Ejected to Homan rub, are com- directly or through several hands, with the Galli on 

by J? e “cwnt writers. The women drank the Western Ocean ; and so part of the trade of 
no wine, lnose spectacles, which the Romans called Britannia would pass through the Greek settlements 
C ° a ? e ’ • c * TU P ti ?g exhibitions, were pro- on the south const of France. [Gallia, Vol. I. 
moiled. Against religious impostors tho Maasa- p. 963.] 
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The medals of Massalia ere numerate, end seme 
of them are In good teste. It Is probable that they 
elm coined for the GrnUi, for the Galli had coined 
money of their own long before the Christian sera 
With Greek character* The oommon types of the 
Ifamaliot medals are the lion and the boll. No 
gold owns of Massage hare yet been found ; bnt 
these are coins of other metal covered over with gold 
or silver, which are generally supposed to be base 
coin; mid base or fUse coin implies tral coin of 
the same kind and denomination. It haa been also 
supposed that the fraud was practised by the Mas- 
Baliotatbemselves, to cheat their customers; a sup* 
pdtitionwhich gives them no credit for honesty and 
HTfor sense. 

Tap settlements of Mseealia wen all made very 
early: indeed some of them may have been settle- 
ments of the mother city Phocaea. One cf the 
earliest of theee colonies was Tauroeis or Tauroentum 
(a doubtful position), which Caesar (£. C. ii. 4) 
calls u CaateUum MassUlenaram.” The other set- 
tlements east of Massalia were Olbia ( Eoubes or 
Eoubo ), Athenopolis [Athenopolis], Antipolis 
(Antibes), Nicaea (JVfesa), and the islands along 
this coast, the Stoechades, and Lero and Lerina. 
West of Massalia was Agatha (Agde), on the 
Arauris (Herault), doubtful whether it was a colony 
settled by Phocaea or Massalia. Bhoda (Rosas), 
within the limits of Hispania, was either a Bbodian 
or Massaliot colony; even if it was Bhodian, it was 
afterwards under Massalia. Emporiae (Ampurias), 
in Hispania, was also Massaliot; or even Phocaean 
(Liv. xxvi. 19) originally. [Emporiae]. Strabo 
speaks of three small Massaliot settlements farther 
south on the coast of Hispania, between the river 
Sucro (Jticar) and Carthago Nova (iii. p. 159). 
The chief of them, he says, was Hemeruecopium. 
[Diahium]. 

The furthest Phocaean settlement on the south 
coast of Spain was Moenace (iii. p. 156), where re- 
mains of a Greek town existed in Strabo's time. 

There may have been other Massaliot settlements 
on the Gallic coast, sncb as Heraclea. [Heraclba]. j 
Stephanas, indeed, mentions some other Massaliot ! 
cities, but nothing can be made of his fragmentary 
matter. There is no good reason for thinking that 
the Massalioto founded any inland towns. Arelate 
(Arles) would seem the most likely, but it was not 
a Greek city; and as to Avenio (Avignon) and Ca- 
bellio ( CavaiUon), the evidence is too small to enable 
us to reckon them among Massaliot settlements. 
Than is also the great improbability that the Maa- 
aaliots either wanted to make inland settlements, or 
mm ' aWe to do it, if, contrary to the practice of 
their nation, they had wished it. That Massaliot 
miuihants visited the interior of Gallia long before 
the Roman conquest of Gallia, may be assumed as a 
tut, ‘ 

Probably the downfal of Carthage at the end of 
the Third Punic War, and the alliance of Massalia 
with Borne, increased the commercial prosperity of 
|hk city; hut the Maasaliots never became a great 
power like Carthage, or they would not have called 
in the Bomans to help them against two small Li- 
gurian tribes. The foundation of the Roman colony 
of Narbo (Narbome), on the Atax (Aide), in a 
position which commanded the road into Spain and 
to the mouth of the Qaromx, must have been detri- 
mental to the commercial interests of Massalia. 
Strabo (iv. p. 186) mentions Narbo m his time as the, 
chief trading place in the Provincia. Both before 
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Caw ris time and after Massalia was a place of 
newt for the Romans, and sometime* selected by 
exiles as a residence. (Tac. Aim. iv. 48, alii 47.) 
When the Roman supremacy was cetsbUahed in 
Gallia, had no longer to protect itself 

against the natives. The people having wealth and 
Insure, applied themselves to rhetoric and philo- 
sophy; the place became a school far the Gain, who 
studied the Greek language, which came into such 
common use that contracts were drawn up in Greek. 
In Strabo's time, that is in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, some of % Romans who were fon^ of 
learning went to Massalia instead of Athena. Agri- 
cola, the conqueror of Britannia, and a native of 
Forum Julii, was sent when a bey by a careful 
mother to Massalia, where, as Tacitus says (Agric. 
c. 4% u Greek civility was united and tempered 
with the thrifty habits of a provincial town." (See 
also Tac. Ana. iv. 44 .) The Galli, by their ac- 
quaintance with MssaaHa, became fend cf rhetoric, 
which haa remained a national taste to the present 
day. They had teachers of rhetoric and phifasophy 
in their houses, and the towns also hired teachers 
for their youth, as they did physicians; for a kind 
of inspector of health was a part of the economy of 
a Greek town. Circumstances brought three lan- 
guages into use at Massalia, the Greejk, the Latin, 
and the Gallic (laid, xv., on the authority of Vairo). 
The studies, of the youth at Massalia in the Roman 
period were both Greek and Latin. Medicine appears 
to have been cultivated at Masaalia. Crinas, a 
doctor of this town, combined physic and astrology. 
He left an enormous sum of money for repairing the 
walls of Bis native town. He made his fortune at 
Borne; but a rival came from Massalia, named 
Charxnis, who entered on his career by condemning 
the practice of all his predecessors. Charmis in- 
troduced the use of cold baths even in winter, and 
plunged the sick into ponds. Men of qp It might 
be seen shivering for display under the treatment 
of this water doctor. On which Pliny (xxix. 2) 
well observ es that all these man hunted after repu- 
tation by bringing in some novelty, while they 
trafficked away the lives of their patients. 

The history of Massalia after- Caesar's time is 
very little known. It is said that there are no im- 
perial medals of Massalia. Some tombs and inscrip- 
tions are in the Mosenm of Marseille. 

A great deal has been written about the history 
of Massalia, but it is not worth much. The follow- 
ing references will lead to other authorities: Raoul- 
Kochette, HisUrirt dee Colonies Gr eeq ms , a very 
poor work; U. Ternaux, JJutoria ReipMcae Mas - 
sUiensium a PrmordOs ad Nenmis Tempers 
which is useful for the references, hut for nothing 
else; Thierry, Bistort dee Gauloie, [G. L.] 
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MASS1THOLUS (Mmrdfetor), a river ctVti*' 
the source of which Ptolemy (iv. 6. $ 8)» fMms i » 
the mountain called Tbeon Ocbema, mid 
bouchurs n (J 9) in the HaBpmnn IWTi 
Hesperiuin Cera* and the Hypodramus cf AmNW* 
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MA6SYU. 


in E. long. 14° 30*, N- Mt 6° 20'. It baa been 
identified with the Oamdti a, which can be no other 
than the enoieDt Stachir or Trachir; one of the riren 
which flow into the Atlantic, between the Kama- 
ranca and the Mesttrado, ia the probable repre- 
sentative of the Masrifholus* [E. B. J. J - 

MASSYLI. [NuMDU-I 
MASTAURA (Md<rravpn) f a town in the north 
of Caria, at the foot of Mount Meesogis, on the 
pmpH river Chrysaoraa, between Tralles and Trk 
polls. (Strab. xiv. p. 650; Plin. v. 31 ; Steph. B. 
S ' Hierocl p, 659.) The town was not of any 
great repute, but is interesting from its extant 
and from the fact that the ancient site is still 
marked by a village bearing the name Mastaura, 
near which a few ancient remains are found. (Ha- 
milton, Researches, i. p. 531.) [L. S.] 

MASTE (Mflhmj tpos , Ptol. iv. 7. § 26), a moun- i 
t ain forming part of the Abyssinian highlands, 
a little to the east of the Lunae Montes, lat. 10° 69' 
N. f long. 36° 55' E. The sources of the Astapus, 
Bakr-eUAzrek , Blue or Dark river, one of the ori- 
ginal tributaries of the Nile, if not the Nile itself, are 
supposed to be on the N. side of Mount Maste. 
They are three springs, regarded as holy by the 
natives, and though not are deep. Bruce, 

("'ravel*, vol. ill. p. 308) visited Mount Maste, and 
was the first European who had ascended it for 
seventy year*- The tribes v ho dwelt near the foun- 
tains of the Bahr-el-Aeick were filled Mastitac 


(Mcurrtrai, Ptol. iv. 5. § 24, 7. § 31), and there was 
a town of the same name with the mountain (M dory 
irA\is, PtoL iv. 7. § 25). [W. D.] 

MASTIA'NI (McurTiayol), a people on the south 
coast of Spain, cast of the Pillars of Hercules, to 
whom the town of Mabtia (Meurrfa) belonged. 
They were mentioned by Hecatacus (Steph. B. s. v. 
Mcurrtavol) and Polybius (iii. 33), bat do not oc- 
cur in later waters. Hannibal transported a part of 
them to Afriu. (Polyb. I c.) Mastia appears to 
be the same as Marhia (M atra(a), which Thoopom- j 
pus described as a district bordering upon the 
Tartesaiaus. (Steph. B. «. v. VLcurtrla.) Hecataeus 
also assigned the following tow ns to this people : 
Maenouora (Steph. B. s. v. McurAe&pa). pro- 
bably the same as the later Moenoba ; Sixrs (2l(ot, 
Steph. B. s. v.), probably the 6ame as the later Sex, 
or Hexi ; Moi.ybdana (M oAi/fldva, Steph. B. 
a. o.) ; and Syams (ZgvaAtr, Steph. B. s. i\), pro- 
bably the later Suel. 

MASTRA'MELA (M atrrpafi4x.ii, Steph. B. s. r.), 
4 ‘ a city and lake in Ccltice,” on the Authority of 
Artemidoros. This is the Astromela of the MSS. 
of Pliny [Fossa Mariana, p. 912]. The name 
Mastramela also occurs in Avienus (Ora Maritima , 
v. 692). It is one of the lakes on the eastern side 
of the Delta of the Rhone, but it is uncertain which 
it is, the Etang de Bern or the Etang de Mar - 
tigues. It » said that there is a dry port of some 
size in the middle of the Etang de Caronte, and that 
this dry part ia still called Malestraou. [G. L.] 

MASTU'SIA (Mtwrrowrfo &icpa : Capo Greco), 
the promontory at the sou them extremity of the 
Thracian Ghersonesus, opposite to Sigenm. A little 
to the east of it was the town of Elaeus. (Ptol. 
iii. 12. § 1; Plin. iv. 18; Mela, ii. 21; Tzets. ad 
Lycoph. 584, where it ia called Masuria.) The 
mountain in Ionia, at the foot of which Smyrna was 
bum, likewise bore the name of Mastusia. (Plin. 

MASU'RA (Mdroupa), a place between Attaiia 
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and Perga In Pamphylia (Stadias*. §} 200, 201), 
and 70 stadia from Mygdala, which is yiw ijh h a 
corruption of Magydus. [Magyous*} (I* & J 
MATALA PR. [Mataua.1 
MATAXIA (MaraKla, Ptol IB. 17. $4)’?«ow* 
in Crete near the headland of Matai^a (If' " 
Stadiasm.), and probably the tame pktee 
naval arsenal of Gortyna, Metallum (Mb 
Strab. x. p. 479); as it appears in our copies of 
Strabo, but incorrectly. (Comp. Groskurd, m he.) 
The modem name in Mr. Pasmey’s map is M&iata, 
(Hock, Arete, vol. i. pp. 399, 435 ;JICm. Class. Antia 
vol. ii. p. 287.) [E. B. J.] 

MATEOLA, a town of Apulia, mentioned only by 
Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16) among the inland cities of that 
province. It is evidently the same new called Afo- 
tera about 12 miles from Gmosa (Genusinm), and 
27 from the gulf of Tarentum. It is only about 
8 miles from the river Bradsnus, sad must there- 
fore have been closely adjo&ing the frontier of 
Lucania. [E. H. B.] 

MATAVO, or MATAVONIUM, as D’AnvUle 
has it, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. on a road from Forum Voconii [Fo- 
rum Voroim] to Maseilia (Marseille), 12 M. P. 
from Forum Voconii and 14 from Ad Turns 
(Tourves), between which places it lies. It is also 
in the Table, bat the distances are not the same. 
Matavo is supposed to be Vims. [G. L.1 

MATERENSE OPPIDUM, one of the thirty free 
towns (“ oppida libera,” Plin. v. 4) of Zeugitana. It 
still retains the ancient name, and is the modern 


Matter in the government of Tunis, — a small vil- 
lage situated on a rising ground in the middle of a 
fruitful plain, with a rivulet a little below, which 
empties itself into the Sisara Palus. (Shaw, Trav. 
p. 165 ; Barth, Wanderungen, p. 206.) [E. B. J.] 
MATE 'HI (MoTTjpot ; some MSS. read Marrjvoi, 
Ptol. v. 9. § 17), a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, to 
the K. of the river Rha. [E. B. J.] 

MATERNUM, a town of Etruria, known only 
from the Tabula Peutmgeriana, which places it on 
the Via Glodia, between Tuscania (ToscameUa) and 
Satumia, 12 miles from the former, and 18 from the 
latter city. It probably occupied the same site as 
the modem villhge of Famese. (Cluver. JfaZ. p. 517; 
Dennis, Etruria , vol. i. p. 463.) [E. H. B.] 

MATIA'NA (Manavh, Strab. ii. p. 73, xi. p. 509; 
Steph B. ; Marirjrh, Herod, v. 52 : Eth. MariavAs, 
Mart rfvAs), a district of ancient Media, in the 
south-western part of its great subdivision called 
Media Atropatene, extending along the mountains 
which separate Armenia and Assyria. Its bound- 
aries are very uncertain, and it is not possible to 
determine how far it extended. It is probably 
the same as the Maprtarfi of Ptolemy (vi. 2. 
§ 5). [Martune.] Strabo mentions as a pe- 
culiarity of the trees in this district, that they 
distil honey (l c.). The Matiani are included by 
Herodotus in the eighteenth satrapy of Darrins 
(iii. 94), and served in the army of Xerxes, being 
armed and equipped in the same manner as the 
Paphlagonians (vii. 72). Herodotus evidently con- 
sidered them to occupy pert of the more widely 
extended territory of Armenia. [V.] 

MATIETN MONTES (tA Martyr* tpv, Herod, 
i. 189, 202, v. 52), the ridge of mountains which 
forms the back-bone or oentre of Matiana, doubtless 
part of the mountain range of KwrdMfy in the 
neighbourhood of Vdn. Herodotus makes them the 
watershed from which flowed the Gyndm and the 
V 4 
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Ares** which ic .giving them too ext ended a mage 

MkTn. to & (i. TwTto*). rv.i 

1IATIL0, in Gallia Belgioa, is placed by the 
Table ona mite which ran fromLugdunum (Leiden) 
along the Bhine. The firet place from Lugdumun is 
Protarium Agripptnae (R oomharg), and the next is 
Matilot supposed to be Rhgneuiburg. [G. L.1 
MATIXICA (JUL Ifatilioas, -Ktia : Jfotifea), a 
municipal town of Ttyftbria, situated in the Apen- 
nines, near the sources el the Awe, and dose to the 
confines of Picennm. It is mentioned both by Pliny 
and the TMf Odoniarom, of which the latter in- 
dudes i^atoOag the “ Civitates Picenl" Towards 
the slqsevttewnan Empire it appears as an epis- 
copal see, Included in the province then termed 
“ ncennm Subnrbicariom.” (Plin. iiL 14. s. 19 ; 
Lib. Colon, p. 857; Bingham’s EocL Antiq. book ix. 
ch. 5. § 4.) AfotsKo^is still a considerable town, and 
retains the ancient bob as well as name. [E. H. B.1 
MATINUS MONS. [Gabgahus.] 

MAT1SOO, a place in Gallia Celtica, in the ter- 
ritory qf the Aedui in Caesar’s time, and on the 
Sadne. (B. G. vii. 90.) After the capture of 
Alesia, B.O. 52, Caemr placed P. Sulpicius at 
Matisoo with a legion during the winter, to look 
after the supply of com for the army. (B. G. viil 4.) 
The position of Matiaco is fixed by the name, its site 
on the river, and the Itins. The name, it is said, 
was written Mastico by a transposition of the letters; 
and from this farm came the name Afascon, and by 
a common change, Mdcon. The form Maetisco occurs 
in the Table. (D’Anville, Notice, $c.) [G. L.] 

MATITAE. :Nigeib.] 

MATIUM, a maritime city of Crete, next to the 
E. of Apollonia in Pliny’s hat (iv. 12), and opposite 
to the island of Dia, — 11 Contra Matium Dia " (/. a). 
The modem Megdlo- Kdslron occupies the ancient 
site. (Pashley, Trav. vol. i. pp. 172, 261; Hfck, 
Kreta, vol. i. pp. 12, 403 ) [E. B. J.] 

MATBICEM. AD, a considerable town in lliyri- 
cum, which the Peutinger Table places between Bia- 
tue Vetns and Bistue Nova, 20 M. P. from the 
former, and 85 M. P. from the latter. It must be 
identical with Mostar , the chief town of Herzigdvina, 
standing on both banks of the A '.urenta, connected 
by the beautiful bridge for which it has always 
been celebrated. The towere of this bridge aie, ac- 
cording te tradition, on Bonion substructions, and 
its construction is attributed to Trajan, or, accord- 
fi«to some, Hadrian. The word “ most” “ star,” 
signifies u old bridge.” (Wilkinson, Dalmatia , vol. 
& pa 57—63 ; Neigebanr, Die Sud-Slaven, p. 
127.) [E. B. J.] 

MATRI'NUS (MarpTros), a river of Picennm, 
flowing into the Adiiatic, now called La Ptomba. 
Strabo describes it as flowing from the city of Adria, 
but it is in reality intermediate between Adria 
(Airi) and Angulus (Civita S. Angelo). According 
to the mow writer it had a town of the some name 
at its mouth, which served as the port of Adria. 
(Strab. ▼. p. *41.) Ptolemy also mentions the 
moufib of the river Matrinus next to that of the 
Atospgk from which it is distant about 6 miles 
(PtA. lL 1. $ 20), but be is certainly in error in 
aseigniiig to to the Mamuani [E. H. B.] 

MATBONA or MATEONAE MONS is tlie name 
given by Inter Latin writers to the pass of the Mont 
Qembre, from Segusio (Susa) to Brigantia (Bri- 
anqon), which was more commonly known by the 
general appellation of the Alpes Gottiae The pass 
is deecrihed in htt * detail by Ammianus, from whom 


it appears that the name was applied only to the 
higher pert, or actual pass of the jqMmotytin t and 
this is conformed by the Jerusalem Itimnwy, which 
gives the name of Alpes Cotfciae to the whole pass 
from Ebrodunum ( Embrun ) to Segusio, and eon- 
fines that of Matrons to the actual mountain be- 
tween Brigantia (Briangon) and Gesdao (CImsmm) 
(/tin. H far. p. 556; Amm.xv. 10. J 6.) [K. H. B.] 
MA^TBONA [Sequaua.] 

* MATT1AGI, a German tribe, perhaps a branch 
of the Ohatti, their eastern neighbours, probably 
occupied the modern duchy of Nassau, between*#* 
rivers Lahn, Main, and Rhine. They are not men- 
tioned in history until the time of the emperor Clau- 
dius ;they then became entirely subject to the Romani 
(Tac. Germ. 29), who built fortresses and worked 
the silrer mines in their country. (Tac. Awn. 
xi. 20.) In a. d. 70, during the insurrection of 
Civilis, the Mattiaci, in conjunction with the Chatti 
and other tribes, besieged the Roman garrison at 
Mognntiacum ( Mayence : Tac. Hist. iv. 37) ; and 
after this event they disappear from history, their 
country being occupied by the Alemamd. the 
Notit ia Imperii, however, Mattiaci are still men- 
tioned among the Palatine legions, and in connection 
with the cohorts of the Batavi The country of the 
Mattiaci was and still is very remarkable for its 
many hot- springs, and the u Aquae Mattiacae,” the 
modem Wieskmm, are repeatedly referred to by 
the Romans. (Plin. xxxi. 17; Amm. Marc; xxix. 
4 ; Aquae Mattiacae.) From Martial (xiv. 27 : 
Mattiacae Pilae) we learn that the Romans imported 
from the country of the Mattiaci balls or cakee of 
soap to dye grey hairs. The name Mattiaci is pro- 
bably derived from matte , a meadow, and ark, sig- 
nifying water or bath. (Comp. Orelh, Inscript. 
Nos. 4977 and 4983; Zeuss, Die DetUschen, p. 
98, foil.) [L.S.] 

MATT1ACUM (Mamateis), a town in tbe north 
of the country of the Mattiaci (Ptol. il 1 1. § 2*.) 
Some writers believe this town to be the same as 
the Mattiuxn mentioned by Tacitus (Aim. I 56), as 
the capital of the Chatti, which was set cn fire in 
a. d. 15, during the war of Germanieus. But a 
careful examination of the passage in Tacitus shows 
that this cannot be; and that Matliaeum is pro- 
bably the modem town of Marburg on the Lahn 
(Logana), whereas Mattium is the modem Maden, 
on the right bank of the Eder (Adrena). (Comp. 
Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 188.) [L. S] 

MATTIUM. [Maitiacum.J 
MATUSAKUM. [Lusitania, p. 220, a.] 
MAURAL1. [Nioriil] 

MAUBENSIL [Mauretania.] 
MAURETA'NIA, Um NW. coast of Africa, now 
known as the Empire of Morocco, Fee, and pvt of 
Algeria, or the Mogh'rib-aX-ahea (furthest west) of 
the natives. 

L Name, Limits , and Inhabitants* 

This district, which was separated on the E. from 
Nuinidia, by the river Ampsaga, and on the S. from 
Gaetulia, by the snowy range of the Atlas, was 
washed upon the N. coast by the Mediterranean, and 
on the W. by the Atlantic. From the earliest times 
it was occupied by a people whom the andante dis- 
tinguished by the name MaueOBU (Ms^pebeiet, 
Strab. i. p. 6, iii. pp. 131, 137, xviL pp. 825. 8*7: 
Liv. xxiv. 49; Virg. Am. iv. *05; M «**■*«“• 
Ptol iv. 1. § 1 1) or Maubi (M mopel, H Blacks, m 
the Alexandrian dialect, Pans, L 33 § 5, tiil 43. 
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f 3$ SaD. Jug. 19 ;Pomp.Meia,i. 4. § 3; Liv. xxL 
38, xxvffi. if; Herat. Cam. i. 22. 2, H. 6. 3, iii. 
10. 18; Tao. Am* ii. 52, iv. 523, xiv. 28, Hirf. i. 
78, ii. 58, it. 50; Luoen, iv. 678; Juv. v. 63, vi. 
337; Flor. iii. 1, it. 2); hence the name Maure- 
tania (the proper form as it appears in inscrip- 
tions, Orelli, Inter. 485, 8570, 3672; and on coins, 
Eckhel, voL ri. p. 48; comp. Tschncke, ad Pomp. 
Mda, i. 5. § 1) or MauwtaHIA (Mwpiroida, Ptol. 
It. 1. $ 2; Oaes. B. C. L 6, 39; flirt. B. Afr. 22; 
Pomp. Mela, i. 5; Plin. v. 1 ; Eutrop. iv. 27, viii. 6; 
Flor, 2t. (the MSS. and printed editions vary be. 
tw^en [this form and that of Mauretania) ; Mav- 
pofowy yrj, Strab. p. 827). These a Moors, who 
piogt not be considered as a different race from the 
Numidians, bat as a tribe belonging to the same 
stock, wen represented by Sallust (Jug. 21) as a 
remnant of the army of Hercules, and by Procopius 
(B. V. ii. 10) as the posterity of the Cananaeans 
who fled from the robber (Aijirr^r) Joshua; he 
quotes two columns with a Phoenician inscription. 
Procopius has been supposed to be the only, or at 
least th^ most ancient, author who mentions this 
inscription, and the invention of it has been attri- 
buted to himM'lf; it occurs, hoppwir, in the history 
of Mohes of Chorene (i. 18), wno wrote more than 
a century before Procopius. The same inscription 
is mentioned by Saidas (s. v. Xcu'dav), who probably 
quotes from Procopius. According to most of the 
Arabian writem, who adopted a nearer similar tradi- 
tion, the indigenous inhabitants of N Africa were 
the people of Palestine, expelled by l>avid, who 
passed into Africa under the guidance of Goliah, 
whom they call PjalouL (St. Martin, Le Beau , Baa 
Empire, vol. xi. p. 328 ; comp. Gibbon, c. xli.) 
These traditions, though so palpably fabulous, open 
a field to conjecture. Without entering into thn, it 
seems certain tliat the Berbera or Bcrebers . from 
whom it has been Conjectured that N. Africa received 
the name of Barbary or Barbaric , and whose lan- 
guage has been preserved in remote mountainous 
tracts, as well as in the distant regions of the desert, 
are the representatives of the ancient inhabitants of 
Mauretania. (Comp. Prichard, Physical Hist. 
Mankind , voL il pp. 15—43.) The gentile name 
of the Berbers — Amazigh, “the noble language” — 
is found, according to an observation of Ctudighone, 
even in Herodotus (iv. 191, ed. Biihr), — where the 
correct form is Mazteb (Maffas, Hecataeus, ap. 
Steph. B. s. v.), which occurs in the MSS., while 
the printed editions erroneously give Moffos (Nie- 
buhr, Lect* on A no. Ethnog . and Geog. vol. ii. 
p. 334), — as well as in the later Mazicks of Am- 
lmanus Marcellinus (xxix. 5; Le Beau, Bas Em- 
pire, vol. iii. p. 47 1 ; comp. Gibbon, c. xxv.). 


II. Physical Geography. 

From the extraordinary capabilities of the soil — 
one vast com plain extending from the foot of Athu 
to the shorea of the Atlantic — Mauretania wai 
formerly the granary of the world. (PUu. xviii. 20/ 
Under a bigoted and fanatical government, the lane 
that might give find to millions, is now coven* 
with weeds. Throughout the plains, which rise bj 
three great steps to the mountains, there is gre&i 
want of wood; even on the skirts of the Atlas, tin 

!?“ not re ? :h “7 rite— nothing u 
jUBtrfir the exprouan of Pliny (“opacnm nemo 
^umqne" t. 1 j comp. Joum. Geog. &o. V0 L i. pp 
123—155 ; Barth, Wmndenmgm). " 

Strabo (xvii. pp. 826—832) has given an 
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of the productions of Mauretania, marvcJJoua «flo ug\ 
in some particulars, as where he describes wtasell a* 
large as cats, and leeches 10 ft. long; and among 
other animals the crocodile, which there canecareely 
be any river of Morocco capable of nourishing, wm 
if the climate were to permit it. fin Aegypt,-*!#’* 
the average heat is equal to that of Senegamhfa,tia9 
crocodile is seldom seen so low as Start.) Pfiay 
(viii. 1) agrees with Strabo ,(pt 827) in asserting 
that Mauretania produced elephants. As the whole 
of Barbary is more European than African, it may 
be doubted whether the elephant, which is no longer 
found there, was ever indigenous, though it may* 
have been naturalised by the Carthaginians, to 
whom elephants were of importance, os part of their 
military establishment. Appian (B. P. 9) says 
that when preparing for their last war with the 
Romans, they sent Hasdrubal, .son of Gisoo, to hunt 
elephants; he could have harflly gone into Aethiopia 
for this purpose. Shaw (7Vav. p. 258 ; Jackson, 
Morocco , p. 55) eonfinrts, in great measure, the 
statements of Strabo (p. 830) and of Aelian (H. A. 
iii. 136, vi. 20) about the scorpion and the “ pha- 
langium,” a species of the 14 orachnidae.” The 44 so- 
litanua,” of which Varro (de Be Rusiica, iv. 14. § 4; 
Plin. ix. 82) gives so wonderful an account, has 
not been identified. Copper is still worked as in 
the days of Strabo (p. 830), and the natives con- 
tinue to preserve the grain, legumes, and other pro- 
duce of their husbandry in “ matmoures," or conical 
excavations m the ground, as recorded by Pliny 
(xviii. 73 ; Shaw, p. 221) 

Mauretania, which may be described generally as 
the highlands of N. Africa, elevates itself like an island 
between the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and the 
great ocean of sand which cuts it off towards the S. and 
E. This 44 plateau ” separates itself from the rest of 
Africa, and approximates, in the form and structure, 
the height, and arrangement of its elevated masses, to 
the system of mountains in the Spanish peninsula, 
of which, if the straits of the Mediterranean were 
dried up, it would form a pait. A description of 
these Atlantic highlands I* given in the article 
Atlas. 


Many rivers flow from this great range, and 
fall into the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic. Of 
those, the most important on the N. coast were, 
in a direction from E. to W., the Ampsaga, Usar, 
Chinalaph, and Mulucha ; on the W. coast, in a 
direction from NE. to SW. y the Subub,Sai<a,Puuth, 


and Lixus. 

The coast-line, after passing the Ampsaga ( Wad- 
d-Kibir ) and SiNl-s Numidicus, has the harbours 
Igilgxus (Jijdi), Saldab Ps. ( Bujeiyah ), and 
RusuCURRIUM (Tedlez). Weighing from Algiers , 
and passing Iomnium (Ras-aLKanatir), to stand 
towards the W., there is a rocky and precipitous 
coast, mostly bold, in which in succe^iou were the 
ports andereeks Iol (Zershdl), Cartbnna (Tenet), 
Murpstaga (Mosiaghanom), Arsbnabia (Ar- 
son), QmzA (Wahran or Oran); Portus Mag; 
nus (Marsa Kibir ), within Metagonium PROM* 
(Ras-al Barshak) ; and Acra (Tshgun). The 
Muluoha falls into*tho Gulf o/ Meltlah of the 
charts. About 10 miles to the NW. of this river 
lay the Trks Insulae (Zaphran or Jdferei 
group) ; about 80 miles distant from tlicse 
rocks, on a NW. by W. rhumb, was Rusaiur 
Prom. (Cap Tres Forces of the Spanish pilots, 
or Ras-udrDekar of the natives), and in the bight 
formed between it and the Mulucha stood Bvbaimu 
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(JfMA.) W. of Cep TrmFonm, whiob b a 
termination of an of&hoot of the secondary chain of 
the Atlas, was the district of the Mstagokitab, 
ex t en din g to Abtla ( JM+LMma ). From here 


4m m«rn*\ andyriffl standing to the W., a bold 
jeiyy itseMNml g 

From C%m %OTfaf to tbeBSW. as tor 
as Ziub (ArsOeX tm coael line is a fiat, sandy, 
end atoorirjbeach, after which it beoom&aon bold 
as it Sts Lixus ( AUffordick or Lortiehe). 
(fimytlkWto Mediterranean, ppw 04—99.) A 
dspnriptura of the SW. coast is given in the article 
JSta. (Comp. 0» Mfiller, 7fe5. «* Goo*. Groro. 
Jfihtowt, eda Didst, Paris, 1855; Worn Coatttf 
Africa mroeyed, by Arlott, Vldal t andBoteler,1832; 
Cote occidental* ** tAfriqmcm Dipt* do laMa, 
rise, Paris, 188% Chris do tEmpirt do Maroa , 
par B. Renou/ 1844; Barth, ATarto eom iVord 
Afrikammhm Geotaddand, Berlin, 1849.) 


IH. History mid Political Geography, 

The Bomtns first became acqnainted with this 
country when the war with Hannibal wm transferred 
to Africa; Mauretania was the nnknown land to the 
W. of the Mulueha. In the Jngurthine War, Boc- 
dma, who is called king of Mauretania, played the 
traitor’s part so skilfully that he was enabled to hand 
0 »er his kingdom to lus two sons Bogndes and Boc- 
uboris, who were associated upon the throne. These 
princes, from their hostility to the Pompeian party, 
were confirmed* as joint kings of Maoretunia by 
X Caesar in n. c. 49. Daring the civil war between 
E Antonins and Octavius, Boccbus Bided with the 
latter, while Bogndes was allied with Antonins. 
iPPfep Bogndes crossed into Spain, Bocchos seised 
UpSR his brother’s dominions ; a usurpation which 
WSsntified by Octavios. In n. c. 85, Octavius gave 
to Juba IL, who was married to the daughter of 
Cleopatra and Antonins, the two provinces of Man- | 
retan ia (afterwards called Tingitana and Caesarian - 
ais) which had fonned the kingdom of Bogndes and 
Bocchits, in exchange for Mumidia, now made a 
Roman province. Juba was succeeded by his son 
Ptolemy, whom Selene, Cleopatra’s daughter, bore 
to him. (Strab. xvii. pp. 828, 831, 840.) Ti- 
berius loaded Ptolemy with favours on account of 
the assistance he gave the Romans in the war with | 
Tacfarinas (Tac. Aim. iv. 23 — 26); but in a. d. 
41 he was put to death by Caligula. (Dion Cass. I 
fix. 25; Suet. Cal. 26; Seneca, de Tranq. 11.) 
For coins of these native princes, see Eckhel, vol. iv. 
pp. 154—161. 

In A.D. 42, Claudius divided the kingdom into two 

lucha, the ancient frontier between the territories of 
Booohos and Jugwtha; that to the W. was called 
Maubbtakia TreoreAMA, and that to the E. Mau- 
BWTAW1A CAXSAJUKVSm. (Dkm Csss. lx. 9; Plin. 
v. 1.) Both were imperial provinces (Tac. Hut. Ill, 
it 58; Spark Hadr. 0, * Mauretaniae praefectum”), 
and were strengthened by numerous Roman “ co- 
lonise.” M. TiugftoiW contained in the time of 
Pliny (/. c ,) five, ttoe of which, Ziun, B abba, 
and Bababa, an they were founded by Augustus 
wlien Mauretania HUB Independent of Borne, were 
•reckoned as bclooringtoBaetici. (Plin. I c.; Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 10. § £) TdM red Lixus were colo- 
nies of Claodius (Plto. A*); which were added 
as later times BufttMfcawd Volvbilu (/fm. Am.), 
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M. Caeearienris contained right ouloniM founded by 
Augustus, Cabtekna, Gunugi, Igilgili, Bds- 
oobias, Ruuaxus, Salpb, Suocabab, TuBueur- 
tus; two by Claudius, CAR&ARKiAytormerly Iol, 
the capital of Juba, who gave it this name in honour 
of his patron Augustus, and Omxwic Ngvum; 
onaby Serve* Sreirxs ; and in later times, Abse- 
babia, Bmi, Riga, Aquas Causab, Qgxxa, 
BuftuotfBRiiTK, Auzxa, Gilva, IoomuK, and Ti- 
paba, to all 21 well-known colonist, besides several 
u munidpia” and “ oppida Latina.” TheHotitia 
enumerates no less than 170 episcopal towns# the 
two provisoes. (Comp. Morcclii, Africa C hfft i i fl, 
voL i. pp. 40—43.) About a. xm 400, Maurri9ni& 
Tingitana was under a“ Praeses,Mn the dioosse of 
Spain; while Mauretania Caesariensis, which still re- 
mained to the hands of the diocese of Africa, was 
divided into Maubbtakia t or SmvmmKS, sad 
Maurbtaxra U. or CABSARiBinaa. The emperor 
Otho had amigned the ritire of Mauretania to Baetica 
(Tac. Hut i. 78); but this probably applied only to 
single places, since we find the two Mauretahfoe re- 
mained unchanged down to the time of Constantine. 
Marquardt, to Becker’s Handbook dor JUm. AH L 
pp. 230—232; Morcclii, Africtma CkriotUma, vri. 1* 
p.25.) 

In a. d. 499, the Vandal king Geweric, at the 
invitation of Count Boniface, crowed the straits of 
Gades, and Mauretania, with the other African pro- 
vinces, fell Into the hands of the 'barbarian con- 
querors. Belisarius, w the Afneann* of New Rome 
destroyed the kingdom of the Vandals, and Maure- 
tania again became a Roman province under an 
Eastern exarch. One of his ablest generals, John 
the Patrician, for a time repressed the inroads of 
the Moore upon Roman civilisation; and under his 
successor, the eunuch Solomon, the long-lost pro- 
vince of Mauretania Sitifeneis was restored to the 
empire; while the Second Mauretania, frith the ex- 
ception of Caesareia itself; was to the hands of Mas- 
ftigas and the Moors. (Comp. <Rbboa$*«e» xfi. xliiL; 
Le Beau, Bom Empire, wm. vitt.) At length, in 
A. d. 698 — 709, when the Arabs made the final 
conquest of Africa,— desolated for 300 year! since 
the first fury of the Vandals, — the Moore or Berbtr* 
adopted the religion, the name, and the origin of 
their conquerors, and sunk back into their more 
congenial state of Mahometan savages. 

Pliny (/. c.) makes out the breadth of the two 
Mauretaniae as 467 M. P.; but this will be too much 
even tor Tingitania, where Mount Atlas lies more to 
the and more than 300 M. P. beyond the utmost 
extent of any part of Caesariensis.' The same author 
gives 170 M. P. y which are too tow for Tbigitania, 
and 879 M. P., which are too many forCnessrienris- 
(Shaw, Trav. p. 9.) 

The following tribes are enumerated by Pto- 
leray (iv. 2. §§ 17—22) to I. Maubbtasia 
Caksarlbubu : — Todugab (Tofiotorai), on the 
left bank of the Ampeaga ; to the N. ef there, 
Cokdamubii (Koifio/to^noi), and still more to 
the N., towards tlie coast, and to the E* the 
Ampsaga, Mucuni (Mowrevvot) and Chitcab 
(Xjtomu); to the W. of the latter, Tclbusu (? eP * 
Kfarun) and Baxiuri (Berimyes); E « “ ,e8 f’ 
Machurbs (M«xovp«t), Salamh 
and MAiiCHUBti (MoAx°to*)$ NW. of w* ^ 
Lsnsn, and to the E. of Zalacus M^andm 
coast, Maccuuubbi (VUutx**W*Oi T? 
and N. of Zatociu, on the iramth of the 
Maguusu (M axofom}i below 
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side of Zalacus, teuncm (Mtifurss); and a, op to and ecclesiastical division of Pabsitiaa Seconds, and 
the Gabaphi H, Banturarii (Bovrovpdptoi); its bishop assisted at the Council of Nicaea. (Briand, 
still further to the S., between Garaphi M. and Palaestma, pp. 891, 892.) * 

OiNMABA 11, AQtnorsn (Wi [wi*), Mtojbwi MAXITLA (Mo{oOAa, PtoLlr. a $ 7#* Bn* 
(MiMayrai), end Macourak (MateKovpai) ; tod “ ookmia” (MsxuUa, Plin. t. 3k about the jtHHtt 
hzkm them, in the 8- <mtiw N. nm of Cinnaba, distance of which fam Csrthagettotrfft *W 
KWarasi (’Ewllcuw)iS^of th«e» between Ga- demhkdieenpeii^iii the Itineraries 
tapiu H and DaMwell^ BAOMCMitNoiyio^ioi), MTai.) Fwmantxp/^ 

Euan CHXedMoi), jttd Tetiw (ToXtirai); N. (tie Peneemt. Vcmdall t $ 8), wbdcsBs R*|3- 
of theie end Doidiis H, Dnrni (AoOirai); then . gi^» ^tongue erliu^ h§ position was ^ebebteen 
Soras (Afip*); wd « W. of ti» Mschorii, the cedi, between JTtitie* sod , 

Tajladusii (TaAaSefoiot). The HRRPxmtAXi where thwsre the mnaans of sBoamteel 
(Vfywtffrawi) extended Into ILMauretania The Oes^^escriber (Mm ,) speeks ofthe , 
TorotrARA (Pud. ir. I. M 10—12); to the & of harbour and town of Maxyla ae 20 #idhi %tn 
them, the HAURsnen (Maopprowi); toward the Gains, or the modem Gordo** tide woe probably 
SW. f Vaopatak (pbaxovarm) Baricrae (Bo- different from the fotmer, and fetid modem JfHm, 
mSfat); then, adfandng to the Zsgrbrsu where there an the remains of atown sad harbour 
(Zrypdwri NsomBBRsa (N«*rf#v«X Jam- (Shaw, TVac. p. 157; Barth, T Tn ati w i mpm , p. 128.) 
oaucami Volubiuani (Ota***- As connected with the until epithet Maxyas or 

arol), VBRvns (Odcpoveiv), and Soooeen (Iwaoo- Masses, it is likely that them wen several places of 
clot), upon the coast ; to the W., the Mktaoo- tiua name. Ptolemy (iv* 9* $ 34) hss Mari na 
nitas (Mtraywr<T» i) ; and to the S. of them, Vsroe (Md^mAa IIaAa<*), end the Antonins 
Masicks (MAractt), and VsnstflAX or verbiciw Itinerary a station which It deecribea as Maxbla 
(Ov4p9t*m al OWptiaeei); to the S. and to the Prates, 20 2. P. from Carthage. It Is found in 
W. of the Tolubiuaxl Bpanun (loXWot) the Notitia, end wsa funona in the annals of Msr- 
and CAmn (Kafirei); fe^tiuthir to the St, to the tyrokgy (A im ns tin, Sum. c. bxsfii; MoroeUi, 
Uttie Ate, BAouAXAfe (D me* aira <) sad Maca- Africa ChrieSma, voLLp. 220.) [E.B.J.] 

NiTAR (MtitoufemV A [&B. J.) MAXYES (Mdftet, Herod. iv* 191, when the 

MAUB& MAUBUSIL [UAtMllsnA.] name ebould be M4$«« ; see Mauretania, p. 297, 

MAURI AHA, [Makzrtaxa.] ' *-X R Libyan tribe, and a bunch of the nomad Au- 

MAURITANIA. [Mauretakia.] awira— . Herodotus (l c.) places them on the w other 

MAXE'RA (Maf^pa, PtoL fi 9. | I; Amm. aide," L e. the W. bank, of the river Triton: radaimed 
Marc, xxiii. 8 ), a river of Hyrcauia, which flowed into from nomad life, they were u tillers of the earth, and 
the. Caspian tea. Pliny calls it the Maxerae (vi accustomed to live in houses.* They still, however, 
16. s. 18). It is not certain with which modem retained some relics of their former customs, as 
river it u to be identified, and geographers have “ they suffer the hair on the right ride of their 
variously given it to the Tujfjin, the Babul, or the heads to grow, but shave the left ; they paint their 
Gurgan, If AmmumuS, who speaks of it in con- bodies with red-lead : ” remains of this custom of 
neotian with tie Oxus, could be depended on, it wearing tlie hair are still preserved among the 
would hppeer most probable that it was either the Tturykt, their modem descendants. (Horoem&nn, 
AtrUh or the Gorgon. The people dwelling along Trav. p. 109.) They were probably the same 
this river Were called Maxerae. (PtoL vi. 9. § people as those mentioned by Justin (xviii. 7), and 
5.) £ V.J called Mazttasii, whose king is said to have been 

MAXILU'A (MdfiXoCo, Ptol. iL 4. § 13), a town Hiarbas (Virg. Am. iv. 36, 196, 326), and to have 
in Hispania Baetica, which, like Calentum, was desired Dido flu his wife. (Heeren, African Nations, 
celebrated for its manufacture of a sort of bricks light vdL i. p. 34, irana.; Reunell, Geog. vf Herod, vol. ii. 
enough to swim on water. (Plin. xxxv. 14. e. 49 ; p. 303.) [E. B. J.] 

comp. Strab. xiii. p. 615; Vitmv. ii. 3; Schneider, MAZACA. [Caesareia, Vol. L p. 469, b.J 

ad Eel Phyt. p. 88.) It was probably situated in MAZAE1 (Mofaioi), a Pannonian tribe, occu- 

the Sierra Moreno. (Florez, Eep. Sagr. xii. p. pying the southernmost part of Pannonia, on the 
2^9.) frontiers of Dalmatia, whence Dion Cassius (hr. 

MAXIMIANO'POLIS (Mafi^ucwoforoXit), a town 32) calls them a Dalmatian people. They were 
of Thrace, formerly called Imp a ha or Pyrsoaub conquered and severely treated by Germanicus. 
(/t AnL p. 331), not far from Rhodope (Amm. (Strab. vii. p. 314; Plin. iii. 26; Ptol. ii. 16. 
Marc, xxvii. 4), and the lake Bistouis (Melet. p. 439, § 8.) [L. S.] 

2; It. Bieroe. p. 603; Hierocl. p. 634; ConBt. MAZARA (Mdfapa, Diod.; Mafdpr/, Steph. B.: 
l'orph. tie Them. ii. 1 • Procop. tie Aed. iv. 11; Massara'), a town on the SW. ooast of Sicily, ritu- 
Cone, Chal. p. 96.) [A. L.] ated at the mouth of a river of the eame name, be- 

MAXIMIANO'POLIS. [Const aittia.] tween Selinus and Lilybaeum. It was in early 

MAXIMIANO'POLIS (MofifuaydwoAitX the times an inconsiderable place, and is first noticed by 
classical appellation of the Scriptural Hadadrimmon DiodoruB in B.C. 409, as an emporium at the 
(Zechariak, xii. 11) in the plain of Megiddo, 17 mouth of the river Mazarus. (Diod. xiii. 34.) It 
M. P. from Caesareia (of Palestine), and 10 M. P. was evidently at this time a dependency of Selinus, 
from Jezreel, according to the Jerusalem Itinerary ; and was taken by* the Carthaginian general Han- 

consistently with whieh notice St. Jerome writes : nibal, during his advance upon that city. (Diod. 

“ Adadremmom, pro quo LXX. transtulerunt Po«- l o.) Stephanos of Byzantium calls it rt a fort of 
vos, urbs eet juxta Jesraelem, quae hoc olim vocabulo the Selinuntines” (fpoipiov %*\ivowriuv, Steph. 
nummpata eat, et hodie vooatur Maximi ano pol ia in B. a. vX and it is mentioned again in the First 
Carnpo Mageddon” (Comm, in Zachor. I c.) ; and Pnnic War as a fortress which was wrested by tho 
again,— ■ diximus Jesraelem, quae nunc junta Maxi- Romans from the Carthaginians. (Diod. xxiiL 9. 

uuanopollin 081 " (*" It i» placed in the civil p. 603.) 
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It does not atom to have ever risen in undent 
times to the rank of a city. Pliny mentions the 
riser Mazam, as does Ptolemy also, bat neither of 
them notice the town. (Flin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. 
iiL 4. § 5.) The exietenoe of this last is, however, 
attested by the Itinerary, which correctly places it 
13 miles from Lilybaeom (/tin. An t p. 89) ; but it 
was find raised to an important position by the 
Saracens in the 9th century, under whom it became 
the capital of the whole surrounding district, as it 
continued .under the Norman rule. The western 
province «f Sicily still bears the name of Val di 
Maaoara , but the town itself has greatly declined, 
though it still retains the rank of a city, and has 
about 10,000 inhabitants. (Fazell. de Reb. Sic. vi. 
5. pi 284 ; Smith’s Sicily, p. 224.) A few sarco- 
phagi and inscriptions are the only remains of anti- 
quity extant there. 

The river Mazaba, or Hazards, as it is called 
by Diodorus (Mdfapor, Diod. xiil 54), is still 
called the Fume di Mcamra. [£. H. B.] 

MAZICES (Mdfuecr, Ptol. iv. 2. §19; Mazax, 
Lucan, iv. 681 ; Claudian, StiL L 356), a people of 
Mauretania Caesariessis, who joined in the revolt of 
Firmua, but submitted to Theodosius, a. d. 373. 
(Am Marc. xxix. 5. § 17; Le Beau, Bas Empire , 
vol. iii. p. 471 ; comp. Gibbon, c. ur.) [K. B. J.] 
ME'AKUS (M 4apos, Ptol. ii. 6. § 4 ; Mela, iiL 1 . 
§ 9), a small river on the N. coast of Hispauia Tar- 
raconenais, flowing into the gulf of the Artabri, still 
called the Mero. 

MECIRIS , a town of Marmarica, which the Peu- 
tinger Table places at 33 M. P. to the E. of Pa- 
liunis ; the Antonine Itinerary has a town Mich era 
( one MS. reads Mecira), 20 M. P. to the E. of the 
came place ; its position must be sought in the 
Wady-er-liema (Barth, Wandenmgen, pp. 509, 
842.) [E. B. J.] 

MECYBERNA (Mrj^pya ; Eth. Mu*t rf«p- 
vaios, Steph. B. ; Scyl. p. 26 ; Scymn. 640), a 
town which stood at the head of the Toronaic gulf, 
which was also called Sinus Mbcybkrnakus. 
(Plin. iv. 10 ; Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 1.) Mecyberna 
was the port of Olynthub (Strab. vii. p. 330), and 
Jay between that town and Semiyle. (Herod, vii. 1 22.) 
It was taken from the Athenians by the Cbalcidic 
Thracians (Thuc. v. 39), and surrendered to Philip 
before the siege of Olynthus. (Diod. xvi 54.) 
The site must be sought at Molivdpyrgo, where 
come remains of antiquity are said to be preserved. 
(Leake, North. Greece, vol. iiL p. 155.) [E. B. J.] 
MEDAVA (Mi ffava), * town of Arabia Petraca, 
placed by Ptolemy in long. 68° 30', lat. 30° 45', 
doubtless identical with Medeba or Madeba [Ma- 
dera], the letters at; and otf being identical in sound, 
and, consequently, used interchangeably, especially in 
proper names. (Ptol t. 17. § 6.) [G. W.] 

MEDAUBA (Ad Medera, Jtm. Anton. ; Pent. 
Tab. ; Hygin. de Zees. p. 163; ’Aw t a&ap a al. 
'Aw&epa, Ptol iv. 8. § 30; Eth. Medaurensis), a 
town of Numidia, which had originally belonged 
to the kingdom cf Sypbax, but was annexed to 
that of Massinfemz at the close of tbe Second Pu- 
nic War, and afterwards was colonised by a detach- 
ment of Boman veterans, when it attained consi- 
derable splendour. Appukdos was born at this place, 
where his father bad been * duumvir,” and calls him- 
self* 4 Seminumida’' and * Semigaetulus/’ (Apolog, 
pa 443, 444.) It By on the road from Lares to 
Thevaste, 48 M. P. from the former and 25 M. P. 
from the Utter. At a rim Abdaho, which flowed 
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between this place and Theveste, Mazceoel defeated 
the Moorish chieftain Gildo. (Ores. vii 36; St. Martin, 
Le Beau, Bob Empire, vol. v. p. 161 ; comp. Gibbon, 
c. xxix.) Justinian fortified and placed a garrison 
in this town, which Procopius (de Aed. vi. 6) calls 
Ab/Urepn. It is perhaps a different place from 
Madaura, to which Augustine was sent to be edu- 
cated (Confess. ii. 3). [E. B. J.) 

MEDEBA. [Madera.] 

MEDEN (M rfiiv, Prooopw B. V. il 4), a town on 
the spurs of Mount Papua, in the inland country of 
Numidia. Geflmer, king of the Vandals retired to 
this fastness in A. d. 534, but was compelled to 
surrender to Pharas, chief of the HerulL (Le Bean, 
Bas Empire, vol. viil p. 248; comp. Gibbon, o. 
xli.) [E.B.J.] 

ME'DEON (Mt8«£v: Eth. McScrivies). 1. Or 
Medium (Me dim*: Katina), a town in the in- 
terior of Acorn ank, on the road from Stratus and 
Phytia (or Phoeteiae) to Limoaea on the Am- 
kraciot gull It waa one of the few towns in the 
interior of the country which maintained ita inde- 
pendence against the Aetoliane after the death of 
Alexander the Great At length, in n. c. 231, the 
Aetolians laid siege to Medeon with a large force, 
and had reduced it to great distress, when they were 
attacked by a body of Illyrian mercenaries, who had 
been sent by sea by Demetrius, king of Macedonia, 
in order to relieve the place. The Aetolians were 
defeated, and obliged to retreat with the loss of their 
camp, arms, and baggage. Medeon is again men- 
tioned in b. c. 191, as one of the Acarnanian towns, 
of which Antiochus, king of Syria, obtained posses- 
sion in that year. (Thuc. iii. 106 ; Polyb. ii.2,3; 
Liv. xxxvi. 11, 12; Leake, Northern Greece , vol 
iiL p. 575.) 

2. A town of Phocis, destroyed along with the 
other Phocian towns at tbe termination of the Sacred 
War, and never again restored. (Faun. X. 3. § 2.) 
Strabo places it on the Crissaean gulf, at the dis- 
tance of 160 stadia from Boeotia (ix. pp. 410, 
423); and Pausanias says that it was near Anti- 
cyra (x. 36. § 6; comp. Stepli. B. r. v.). Leake 
place* it at Dhufina. ( Northern Greece, vol ii. 
p. 548.) 

3. An ancient town of Boeotia, mentioned by 

Homer (//. ii. 501), is described by Strabo as a de- 
pendency of Haliartus, and situated near Onchestus, 
at the fool of Mt. Phoenician], from which position 
it was afterwards called Phoenicia (ix. pp. 410, 423; 
comp. Steph. B. s. v.\ Plin. ir. 7. a 12). It ap- 
I«ars to have stood near the Uke, In the bay on the 
north-western side of Mount Fagd, between the site 
of Huliaitus and Kardhitsa. (Leake, Northern 
Greece , vol. ii. p. 215.) ; 

4. A town of the Labeatas, in Dalmatia in lllyri- 
cum. (Liv. xliv. 23, 32.) 

MEDERIACUM, in Gallia BeJgica, is placed by 
the Antonine I tin. on a road from Ctdonia Trajana 
(Kelln) through Juliacum (Juliers) to Cdoria 
Agrippina (Cologne). It lies between Sabkroes and 
Teudurnm (Tudder), and is supposed by eotne g*>* 
graphere to bo Mertm-Rvremmde. [G. L.] 
MK'DIA (h UvSIai Eth. Kvlot: J#, *»*•' 
k6s), a country of i onriderable extent and impw** 
ance, in the western part of Asia, between the Cas- 
pian Sea on the N. and the great rivers of Me- 
sopotamia on tbe W. It U by no m ea ns saw 10 
determine wbat were its precise boundaries, 
much was comprehended under the name w 
Thus Herodotus, who speaks repeatedly elthfMwM* 
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gives lit tie or no da criptian of the country they in- by the name of Parthia. Some hate attempted 
habited, and perhaps all that could be inferred from to prove that it derived its name from its mug 
liia language is, that it must have been a moun- in the middle part of Asia (Oesemua, The «. n. p. 
tatnoua district between the Halya in Asia Minor 768; ct also Polyb. v. 44, who statue, *Tt Mf*M 
and Persia, fit for raising a warlike and indepen- Kurcu *« <pl fiitrtp rty ’A alar). The daiiwttl* 
dent race of men (i 78> Again, during the wars of however, admits of doubt. On Cuneiform 
Alexander, Media had to a considerable extent taken scriptions the name is read M&da (Rawlinson, Beiis- 
the place of Persia, and was the great country E. of tm Jnsc, As. Joum. vol x). Much of this land 
Mesopotamia, and extending indefinitely along the was of a high elevation above the sea, bnt it 
Caspian sea eastwards to Ariana and Bactriana. abounded in fertile valleys, famous for their rich- 
Still later, at the close of the Roman Republic and ness, and in meadow land in which a celebrated 
under the earlier emperors, Media Was restricted by breed of horses, called the Nisaean horses, were 
the encroachments of the Parthian empire to its raised. (Herod, vii. 40, iii. 106; Died. xvii. 
most mountainous parts, and to the Caspian coast 100 ; Strab. xi. p. 525 ; Aelian, Hist. Amm. iii. 8 ; 
westwards,— the province of Atropatene forming, in Ammi&n. xxiii. 6. ; ef. also the modem travellers, 
fret, all that could be strictly called Media. Indeed, Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 216, Chardin, and Morier.) 
its limits were constantly changing at different periods. It is comprehended for the moitt part in the mo- 
General consent, however, allows that Media was di- dem province of Ir&k Ajem* 
visible into three leading divisions, each of which The principal town of Media Magna was Ecba- 
frora time to time was apparently held to be Media tana -(doubtless the present Hamaddri ), which, 
Proper. These were: — 1. A northern territory along during the time of the wars of Alexander, as for 
the shores of the Caspian, extending more or less many years .before, was the capital ef the whole 
from Armenia on the W. to Hyrcania on the £., country. [Ecu at aha.] Besides Ecbatana, were 

comprehending much of the country now known by other towns of importance, most of them situated 
the names of Mazanderdrirf&a Qilan; 2. Media in the KE. part ef the country, on the edge of, 
Atropatene, a very mountainous district, to the west if not wilhin, Atropatene, as Rhagae and He- 
and south of the preceding [Atropatene] : and 3. racleia. 

Media Magna, the most southern, extensive, and, his- It is equally difficult to determine with accuracy 
torically, the most important, of the three divisions, what states or tribes belong to Media Magna. It 
with its capital Ecbatana (the present H amadou ). is probable, however, that the following may be 
Of the ancient geographers, Ptolemy gives this beat comprehended in this division : — The Sagurtii, 
country die widest boundaries. Media, says he, is who occupied the passes of Mt. Zagros ; Choro- 
boumlcd on the N. by the Hyrc&niau (i. e. the Cas- mithrene, in the champaign country to the south 
pian) sea, on the W. by Armenia and Assyria, on of Ecbatana ; Elymaia, to the north of Choromi- 
the S. by Persia and a line drawn front Assyria to throne — if indeal this name has not been erro- 
Susiana, and on the E. by Hyrcania and Parthia neously introduced here by Ptolemy and Polybins 
(vi. 2. §§ 1, 3). It is clear from this, and still more [Elymais] ; the Tapyri or Tapyrrhi, S. of Mt. 
so from the meJ t'on he makes of the tribes and towns Corunus as far as Parthia and the Caspian Gates; 
ir it, that he is ^peaking of Media in its most ex- Rliagiatia, with its capital Rhagae; Sigriane, Daritis, 
tended sense: wuile, at the same time, he does not and, along the southern end of the Panchoatras, 
recognise the triple division noticed above, and speaks what was called Syromedia. (See these places 
of Atropatene (or 'as he calls it, Tropatene, vi. 2, 5) under their respective namt s.) 
as one only of many tribes. The Medi, or inhabitants of Media, are the same 

Strabo, in the tolerably full account which he people as the Madai of the Bible, from which 
gives of ancient Media, is content with a twofold Semitic word the Greek name is most likely derived, 
division, into Media Atropatene and Media Magna ; Madai is mentioned in Genesis, as one of the sons 
to these he gives nearly the same limits as Ptolemy, of Japlict (x. 2), in the first repeopling of the 
comprehending, however, under the former, the earth after the Flood ; and the same name occurs 
mountain tract near the Caspian (xi. pp. 522 — in more than one place, subsequently, indicating, 
626). Pliny, in stating that what was formerly as it would seem, an independent people, subject 
the kingdom of the Persians, is now (in his time) to the king of Nineveh (2 Kings, xvii 6), or in 
under the Parthians, appears only to recognise Mo- connection with, if not subject to, the Persians, 
dia Magna as Media Proper (vi. 14. e. 17). Atro- as in Dan. v. 28, vi. 15; Esth. i. 3, 14. The 
pateno, though subject to Ecbatana, the capital of first Greek author who gives any description of 
Media . Magna, he does not seem to consider has them is Herodotus. According to him, they were 
any tiling to do with it (vi. 13. s. 1 6). originally called Abu, but changed their name to that 

We proceed now to describe Media Magna, the of Medi on the coming of Medeia from Athens (vii. 62). 
first or most northern part of what was popularly They were divided into six tribes, the Busae (Steph. 
called Media having been fully noticed under Atbo- Byz.), Paraetaceni (Strab. xi. p. 522, xri. p. 739, 
patkne and Ecbatana. It is very difficult to dis- See. ; Arrian, iii. 19), Structures, Arizanti, Budii 
tinguiah the classical accounts bf the different divi- (Steph. Byz.), and the Magi. Von Hammer has 
sions to which we have alluded, the name Media attemped to show that most, if not all, of these 
being used very indefinitely. It may, however, be names occur under, their Persian form in the Zend- 
stated generally, that Media Magna comprehended avesta and Shah-ndmeh (Wiener. Jahrb. ix. pp. 11, 
tho whole of the rich and fertile plain-country which 12), but it may be questioned whether the iden- 
vrw shut in between the great chain of the Cardu- tification can be considered as satisfactory. Some, 
cman mountains and of Mt. Zagros in the W. and by however, of these names indicate the Eastern origin 
ML Coronas on the N. It appears to have extended of the inhabitants of Media, as Arii and Arizanti 
as ftr south as Elymaia and Susiana, and to have [Ariana; Arizanti] ; though it may be doubted 
bordered on the eastern aide on Caranmnia and whether others of them, as the Magi, ought to be 
Ariana, or on what, in later tunes, was better known considered as separate tribes. The general evidence 
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is, that the Msgi ware a priest-class among the 
Median people; not, like the Achasmenidae in Persia, 
a distinct or dominant tribe. (Cf. Strab. xvi. p. 962 ; 
Clo. DMn. i. 41 ; Porphyr. Abstinent. 4. 18, &c.) 
In other anthem we find the Mowing peoples 
counted among the inhabitants of Media, though it 
may be doubted whether some of them do not more 
properij belong to one or more of the adjacent 
nations ; the Sagartii, Tapyri or TapyWri, M&tiani 
Cispti, Gadnsii, Gdae, and the Maxdi or Amardi. 
(Soe those under their respective names.) Herodotus 
proceeds to state that originally the Modes were a 
free people* who lived in separate villages, bat that 
at length they choee for themselves a king in the 
person of Deiooes, who bnilt the celebrated city of 
Ecfaatnna [Eobatawa], and was succeeded by 
Phraortes and Gyazarea (i. 95—103). The reign 
of the former was, he adds, terminated by a defeat 
which he sostained (at Bhages, Judith, L 15) ; while, 
daring the commencement of that of the latter, all 
Western Asia was overran by a horde of Scythians 
(i. 103). There can be no doubt that for awhile 
they were subject to, and formed a satrapy of, the 
Assyrian empire, as stated by Diodorus (ii. 2); that 
then they threw off the Assyrian yoke, as stated by 
Herodotus (i. 106), and were ruled over by a series 
of kings of their own for a long period. (Cf. Strab. 
xi. p. 524.) The order and the names of these 
rulers are differently stated; and it would bo oat of 
place here to discuss at length one of the most dif- 
ficult and disputed points of ancient chronology. 
(Cf., however, Diod. ii. 24, 32 ; Herod, i. 95 ; and 
Euseb. Chron. Armen, i. 101 ; Clinton, Fast. Hetlen. 
toI. i. p. 257, app.) It may be remarked, that in 
the Bible the first notice we find of the Medes, 
exhibits them as the subjects of the Assyrian king 
Salmaneser (2 Kings , xvii. 6), who was contem- 
porary with the Jewish king Hoshea; while in the 
ktar times of Nebuchadnezzar, they appear as a 
warlike nation, governed by their own rulers. 
(Isaiah, xiiL 17; Jerem. xxv. 25, li. 11, 28.) It is 
equally clear that the Medians were united to the 
Persians by Cyrus, and formed one empire with 
them (Herod, i. 129 ; Diod. ii. 34 ; Justin, i. 6), 
and hence are spoken of in the later books of the 
Bible as a people subject to the same ruler as the 
Persians. (Dan. v. 28, viii. 20; Esth. i. 3, Ac.) 
From this time forward their fate was the same as 
that of the Persian monarchy; and they became in 
succession subject to the Greeks, under Alexander 
the Great, to the Syro-Maccdonian rulers after his 
death, and lastly to the Parthian kings. (Cf. 
1 Mace. vL 56, xiv. 2 ; Strab. xvi. p. 745 ; Joseph. 
Antiq. are. 3. § 3.) 

The consent of history shows that in early times 
the Medea were held to be a very warlike race, 
who bad a peculiar skill in the use of the bow. 
(Isaiah, xiSi. 18; Herod, vii.62; Sen .Anab. ii. 1. § 7 ; 
Strab. xi. p. 525,) They had also great knowledge 
and practise in horeeawiiahip, and were considered 
in fthte, as in many other acquirements, to have 
been the masters of the Persians. (Strab. xv. 
pp. 525, 526, 531.) He nce, in the armament of 
Xerxes, the Medes are described as equipped simi- 
larly with the Perriaaa, and Herodotus expressly 
states that thrir drere and we a po ns were of Median, 
not Persian origin (Ac,). In later ages they ap- 
pear to have degenerated very much, and to have 
adopted a luxurious fashion of life and dress (cf. 
Sea. Cgrep. 13. $2; Strab. I c.; Amrnian. xxiii. 6), 
which passed from them to thrir Persian conquerors. 
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The religion of the Medea was a system ofStaiv 
worship; their priests bearing, as we have re- 
marked, the name of Magi, which was common to 
them with the Persians, indeed was probably adopted 
by the latter from the former. (Xen. Qrr. iv. 5 ; 
Strab. xv. pp. 727, 735,; Cic. Db. L 33.) The 
principal object of their adoration was the Sun, and 
then the Moon and the five planets, Jupiter, Venus, 
Saturn, Mercury, and Man. [V.] 

MEDIAE MUBUS, mentioned only by name by 
Xenophon, who calls it rb My8(as KaXolpevov 
rttxos. (Anab. ii. 4. § 12.) He states that it 
was 20 paraaangs in length, 100 feet high, and 20 
broad; and it may be inferred from his narrative 
that it was from 30 to 40 miles to the N. of 
Baghdad. There can be little donbt that it was 
the same work as that called by Strabo in two 
places rb 2*fupdfiii8os harsix^pa (ii. p. SO, xi. 
p. 529), and that it had been built across the Btrip 
of land where the Tigris and Euphrates approach 
most nearly, as a' defence to the province of Baby- 
lonia, which lay to the S. of it There has been 
much question, whether this great work can be 
identified with any of the numerous mounds still 
remaining in this part of Mesopotamia; but the 
question has, we think, been set at rest by the 
careful survey of Lieut. Lynch, in 1837. (Boy. 
Geogr. Joum. vol. ix. pp. 472, 473.) Mr. Lynch 
places the end adjoining the Tigris in N. lat 34° 
3' 30", and long. 21' 50" W. of Baghdad. He 
describes the existing ruins as an embankment or 
wall of lime and pebbles, having towers or buttresses 
on the northern or NW. face, and a wide and deep 
fosse ; and states, that, putting his home at ita full 
speed, he galloped along it for more than an hour 
without finding any appearance of termination. 
The natives, too, assured him that it extended to 
the Euphrates. [V.1 

MEDIAM, AD. [Dacia, Vol. I. p. 744, b.1 

MEDIATE A, an imperial villa, 3 miles from 
Naissos, in Upper Moesia. (Amm. Marc, xxvl 5.) 
A town of this name is mentioned, in the Pouting. 
Table, on the road leading through Kbaetia along 
the Danube, opposite to Donauwerth, and seems to 
be the same as the modem Medmgen. [L. S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM, a Gallic name cf towns which 
occurs in Gallia, North Italy, and Britain. 

1. Mediolanum is placed in the Table between 
Forum Segustavarnm (Fears) and Bodumna (Rou- 
tame). As to D’Anvifie’s remarks on the position 
of Mediolanum, see Forum Sbgum akorum. This 
Mediolanum is supposed to have been a town of the 
Transalpine IhsUbkxs, and so it is generally marked 
in our maps; but the existence of these Transalpine 
Insubres is hardly established. [Gallia Cmal- 
puta, Vol I. p. 936.] 

2. The Table places Mediolanum between Ar- 
gentomagus (Argenkm) and Aquae Kerne (Nine). 
The figures which have been generally considered to 
belong to this road, belong to another, and so we 
have no distances in the Table for this place. Me- 
diolanum seems to be Chdteau Median, sooth of 
Avaricum (Bourges). A milestone frond at An- 
champ between Bourges and ChAtean Median, 
makes the distance from Avaricum to Msdkdaim® 
to be 39 M. P., which is not far from the troth. 
( Walckenaer, Gcog. <fc. vol. i. p. 67.) 

3. The Antonios Itin. places a Mediolanum on a 

road from Colonia Trajana (KdUn) to Oojon* 
Agrippina (Cologne), and 12 M- P. from Monte 
Tsmjsaa. If Colonia Tnpma is rightly ■ 
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difficult to we where Mediolanum should be. The the chief place of the Insubres, and is mentioned as 
next position to Mediolanum on the road to Cologne such several times in the history of the wan of that 
is Sablome; which is also uncertain. people with the Homans. Thus, in the campaign ef 

4. Mediolanum was the chief town of the Aulerci b. c. 222, after the battle of Olastidium, it was 

Eburovices (Ptol. ii. 8. f 11), or Mediolanium, as it attacked and taken by the Roman consols CSandins 
is in Ptolemy's text The name occurs in the An- Marcellus^and On. Scipio (Pal ii. 34; Eutrop. jfiL 
tonine Itin. and in the Table. In the Notitia of 6 ; Oros. iv. 13.) On this occasion it was taken feJ 
the Gallic provinces it is named Civitas Ebroicorum ; assault with apparently but little difficulty, and thft 
and in the middle ages it was called Ebroaa, whence confirms the statement of Strabo that it was an open 
the modern name Evreta, a town in the French town. Again, in b. o. 194, a battle was fought near 
department of Eure. it, between the Roman proconsul L. Valerius Flao- 

Ammianus Marcellinus (xv. 11) mentions Medio- cus and the combined forces of the Insubrians and 
lanum as one of the chief cities of Seconds Lugdu- Bourns, under a chief named Dorylacus, in which the 
nensis. There was a Roman town a few miles Gauls are said to have lost 10,000 men. (Liv. 
south-east of JSsreua, at a place called VieilEvreux. xxxiv. 46.) 

There are the remains of a large theatre here, the No other mention of Mediolanum occurs previous to 

foundations of a building which is supposed to the Roman conquest, nor have we any precise account 
have been a temple, and remains of baths. A great of the time at which it passed under the Roman 
number of amphorae, household utensils, articles of yoke, or that at which it was admitted to the Roman 
luxury, and imperial medals have been dug up here, *' civitas.’' We can only infer that it must have snb- 
aiid deposited in the Museum o i&mux. This mitted, together with the rest of the Insubres, about 
Vieil Evreux may bo the site oyMpunmn. 190 b. c.s its citizens doubtless received the Latin 

5. Mediolanum was the chiefWffti »f the Santoncs franchise, together with the other TnuispadaneGauls, 
or Santoni, now Saintes, in the French department in b. c. 89, and the full Roman franchise in b. c. 49. 
of Charente Jnf&ieure. Strabo (iv. pi 190) writes [Gallia Cisaltlba, VoL 1. p. 945.] Mediolanum 
the name Mediolaniuin, and aisfttfttfiwny (ii. 7. § 7). thus passed into the condition of a Roman muniri- 
Mttrc*!linub (xv. 11) speaka of this place under the pium, but it did not as yet enjoy that degree of im- 
name of Santoues, from which it appears that in his portance which it subsequently attained. Strabo 
time the name of the people had. as in many in- calls it in his time a considerable city (*d\» d|td- 
M.tncPN, been transferred to the town. There is no Aoyor, v. p. 213), and Tacitus reckons it among 
doubt about the site of this Mediolanum, vhfeh is tlie “ firmU&ima Transpadanae regionis mnnicipia;” 
Saintes on the Charente. It was once a considerable but neither he nor Pliny give any indication of its 
Roman town. There is an arch in honour of Ger- possessing any marked superiority over the other 
mailing Caesar, which appears to be built on the municipal towns with which they associate its name, 
middle of the bridge over the Chart nte , which joins (Pirn, iii 17. s. 21; Ptol. ill 1. § 33; Tac. But. 
the town to the faubourg, but the arch rests on the i. 70.) It ib evident, however, that under the Roman 
bed of the river, and the bridge has been built to it Empire it increased rapidly in probperity. and became 
from each bank. The most probable explanation of not only the chief town of the Insubres, but the most 
this singular circumstance is that the arch Btood important city m Northern Italy. We learn from 
originally <m ono bonk of the river, and that the the younger Pliny that it was a place where litera- 
river changed its dburso. The bridge, of course, ture flourished, and young men from the neigh- 
must have been built after this supposed change, bouriig towns were sent for theii education. (Plin 
The amphitheatre i° outride of the town, at the Ep. iv. 13.) It was the natiw, place of the emperor 
bottom of a valley. It is an ellipse, about 436 feet Didius Julianas, as well as of Septimms Geta. 
long and about 354 feet wide. Water was brought (Dion Cass, lxxiii. 1 1 ; Spartian. Did. JuL 1, Get. 3.) 
to the town from a source several miles to the north At a later period, a. d. 268, it was there that the 
by an aqueduct, of winch there are still Same usurper Aureolus took refuge after his defeat by Gal- 
remains. In one of the vAlleys which it crossed lien us on the Addua, and was for some time besieged 
there are traces of 25 arches, of which three nre by the emperor, till a sedition in his own camp ended 
standing. One of them is nearly 50 feet high. [G.L.] in the death of Gallienus, and his brother Vulerianns. 

MEDIOLA'NUM (M«5idAavov,Pol.;Mf6ioAd'iov, (Eutrop. ix. 11 ; Treb. Poll. GalL 14 ; Viet Caee 
Strab., Ptol. i Etk. Mediolanenris : Milano, Milan), 33, EpU. S3.) Shortly after Aureolas was com- 
the chief city of the Insubres in Cisalpine Gaul, and pelled to surrender the city to Claudius, who had 
for a long period the capital of Cisalpine Gaol itself, been elected to succeed Gallienus, and was put to 
It was situated about midway between the rivers death by order of the new emperor. (Treb. Poll 
Ticino® and Addua, in a broad and fertile plain, Claud. 5.) 

about 28 miles from the foot of the Alps at Comum, But it was the establishment of the imperial reri- 
and the same distance from the Pad us near Ticinum donee at Mediolanum that raised that city to the 
(Pavia). All ancient writers concur in ascribing highest pitch of prosperity. Its central position, 
its foundation to the Gauls, at the time when that which rendered it a peculiarly suitable head -quarters 
people first established themselves in the plains of from which to watch the movements of the barba- 
Northern Italy. Livy, who has given the most do- rians, and the progress of the ware with them, 
tailed account of the settlement of the Cisalpine whether in Gaul, Germany, or Pannonia, was un- 
Gauls, tells us it was founded by the Insubres, who doubtedly the cause of its selection for this purpose, 
called it after a village of the same name in their Augustus himself is said to have sometimes repaired 
native settlements in Transalpine Gaul (Liv. v. 34; to Mediolanum with the same view (Suet Aug. 20); 
k \ . tv P ’ 2l ? 5 •f* 1 ? 4 ’ 17# *• 21 J Justin, xx. and the constantly increasing dangers from these 
o.) I here can be little doubt that Strabo is comet quarters led subsequent emperors from time to time 
in saying that, previous to the Roman oonquest, it to follow hiB example; but Maximian appears to have 
TfUZn v , a town » “ we indeed all been the first of the Roman emperore who perma- 
the other Gaulish settlements. It was nevertheless neatly fixed his residence there (about a. d. 303) 
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and thus at once raised it to the dignity of the 
capital of Northern Italy. From thit period the 
emperors of the West msde It their habitual abode 
(Natron, is. 27 ; Emm, ii. 10, 17, &a), ahtil the 
ipcnssing fear of the barbarians induced Honoriua, 
in A.t>. 404, to take retags in the inaccessible 
marshes of Ravenna. Maxiroiau is said to have 
adorned the city with many splendid public buildings 
(Viet Cost. 39); and it was doubtless at this period 
that it mm to the splendour and magnificence 
which, about the middle of the fourth oentury, 
exoited the admiration of the poet Ausonius, who 
assigns it the sixth place among the cities of the 
empire. The houses are described by him as nu- 
merous and elegantly built, corresponding to the 
cultivated manners and cheerful character of the in- 
habitants. It was surrounded with a double range 
of walls, enolosing an ample space for the buildings 
of the city. Among these were conspicuous a circus, 
a theatre, many temples, the palace or residence of 
the emperor, a mint ; and baths, which bore the 
name of Herculean, in honour of their founder Maxi- 
mianus, and were so important as to give name to a 
whole quarter of the city. The numerous porticoes 
which were attached to these and other public 
buildings were adorned with marble statues ; and 
the whole aspect of the city, if wo may believe the 
poet, did not suffer by comparison with Rome. 
(Anson. Clar. Urb. 5.) 

The transference of the imperial court and resi- 
dence to Ravenna must have given a considerable 
■hook to the prosperity of Mediolanum, though it 
continued to be still regarded as the capital of Li- 
guria (as Gallia* Transpadana was now called), and 
was the residence of the Conaularis or Vicarius 
Italian, to whose jurisdiction the whole of Northern 
Italy was subject ( LibtU. Provinc. p. 62; Rocking, 
ad Not, Dvpt, ii. p. 442.) But a much more severe 
blow was inflicted on the city in a. i>. 452, when it 
was taken and plundered by Attila, who after the 
fall ofAquileia carried his arms, almost without oppo- 
sition, through the whole region N. of the Pu. 
(Jornand. Got 42; Hist. Miscell. xv. p. 549.) 
Notwithstanding this disaster, Mediolanum seems 
to have retained much of its former importance. It 
was still regarded as the metropolis of Northern 
Italy, and after the tall of the Western Empire, in 
A. D. 473, became the royal residence of the Gothic 
kings Odoscer sod Theodonc. Procopius indeed 
Speaks of it in the sixth century as surpassing all the 
ether dries of the West in size and population, and 
iuftrior to Rome alone. (Procop. B. G. ii. 6.) It 
WSS recovered with little difficulty by Belisarius, 
but immediately besieged by the Goths under Uraia, 
the heather of Yitigee, who, after a long siege, made 
himself again mister of thecity (a. d. 539;, wliLh 
hi is said to have utterly destroyed, putting all the 
mde inhabitants, to the number of 300,000, to the 
swevd, and reducing the women to slavery. (Id. %b. 
21.) It is evident, however, that the expressions of 
Procopius on this occasion mast be greatly exag- 
gerated, for, it Hie time of the invasion of the Lom- 
bards ante AJbrin (a. d. 568), Mediolanum already 
reappears in little iem then its former importance 
It was still tbs acknowledged capital of Liguria 
(P. Disc. Hitt, Lay. IL 16, 25); and, as the me- 
tropolitan see, appears to have retained this dignity 
under the Lombard kings, though those monarch* 
transferred their royal residence to Ticinum or Pavia. 
In the middle ages it rapidly roes again to pros- 
perity; and, though a second time destroyed by the i 
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emperor Frederic Bsrbsretas in i 1 §3, quiety re- 
covered, end has continued down to the present day 
to be one of the most important and flourishing 
cities of Italy. 

The position of Milan, almost in the centre of 
the great plain of Northern Italy, Just about midway 
between the Alps and the Padua, appears to have 
marked it in all ages as the natural capital of that 
extensive and fertile region. Its ready communi- 
cations with the Ticinus on the one side, and the 
Addua on the other, in great messnre supply the 
want which would otherwise have arisen Drain its 
not being situated on a navigable river; and the 
fertile plain between these two rivers is watered by 
the minor but still considerable streams of the 
Lambro and Olona, The latter, which is net no- 
ticed by any ancient writer, flows under the walk of 
Milan, The modem cite contains few vestiges of 
its ancient splendour. Of all the pohlio buildings 
which curbed the admiration of Ausonius (see 
above), tnBtai^remain* are the oolumns of a por- 
tico, 16 inraBug and of the Corinthian order, 
now attached tNBkhurch of & Lormto , and sop- 
posed, with some probability, to have been originally ' 
connected with the Thermae or baths erected by the 
emperor Maximum. A single antique column, now 
standing in front of the anrient basilica of Sant’ 
Ambrogio, has been removed from some ether site, 
and does not indicate the existence of an ancient 
building on the spot. Numerous inscriptions have, 
however, been discovered, and are still preserved in 
the museum at Milan. These fully confirm the 
municipal importance of Mediolanum under the early 
Roman Empire; while from one of them we kern 
the fact that the city, notwithstanding He flourish- 
ing condition, received a colony under Hadrian, and 
assumed, in honour of that emperor, the titles of 
Colonia Aelia Augusta. (Orel!. Inter. 1702, 1909, 
3942, 4000, 4060, &r.; Zumpt, de Cohn p. 409.) 

Mediolanum was the central point mm which 
all the higltroads of Italy N. of the Padua may he 
considered as radiating. The first and principal 
of these was that which led by Lons Fompek to 
Placentia, where it joined the Via Aemilia, and thus 
became the direct line of route from Milan to Ra- 
venna and Rome. Another main line wee that by 
Novaria and Vereellae to Eporedia and Augusta 
Praetona, which must have been the principal 
line of communication between Milan and Trans- 
alpine Gaul. A third road led in a southerly direc- 
tion to Ticinum {Pavia), from which there were 
two lines; the one proceeding by Lsumellum to 
Augusta Taurfnorum, and thence ever the Cottian 
Alps into the southern provinces of Gaol; the other 
crossing the Padua to Dertona, and thenoe semis 
the Apennines to Genoa. A fourth line was that 
to Comum, from whence there was a much fre- 
quented pass by the Lacne Larina, and acme the 
Rhaetian Alps into the valley of the Inn, thus open- 
ing a direct and speedy communication with the 
Danube. Lastly, a great line of highway kd from 
Milan to Aquileia, passing through Bergonmm, 
Bnxia, Verona, Vicentia, Patavfam, Altinum, and 
Concordia. The detaik of all these routes ore gfr* 11 
in the Antonins Itinerary and the Tsbuk Poutin' 
gerians. f JL H- B.J 

MEDIOLANUM (Am. Ant , P»>- 
ii. 3. § 18), • town of tl» Offorhw fa 
It occurs in the Am. An L, bstwssn Dm (£***' 
tor), and Uriconinm (ffVwwtor), two towns, “» 
sites of which ire wstt suthsntocstsd , and fa *"• 
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the'teni)inns4f a route ftwn 

[C.R.S.] 

m^lQbA'HCUpMttX^nop, Ptel.iL 11. § 88), 
a town in tin norta-west of Germany, mentioned 
onto by Ptolemy* ite dtftnut in all probability be 
WailWmd wWi the mjdmw iTmek, on the river 
VedU. Am the name Medtetaram ia found only in 
eonntriee inhabited by Goto, it has ben aopposed 
that Piute my is wrong, and that be by mistake 
placed this town on the right bonk of the Rhine; 
but them is no good reaeon for doubting that the 
country about the Vicki was at one time occupied 
b» a Celtic people. [L. S. ] 

MEDIOMA'TBICI (Mriko^drpatfj, Ptol. ii. 9. 
1 18), a people of Gallia, who belong to the division 
of firigtea. Caesar {B. G. to. 10) shows their pod. 
tion in a general way when he says that the Rhine 
flows along the territories of the Sequent, Medio- 
mstrioi, Triboci or Tribooci, and TrevirL Ptolemy 
l^oa* the Mediomatrid south of t he Jto virL JH- 
vodnrnm {Metz) was their capttaLMPotwBUM.] 
The diooeee of Metz repreeentejjplitorritory, which 
was sooardingly west of the Mpes. Bat Caesar 
makes the Mediobiatrid extend to the Rhine, and 
consequently they had in his $bne the country 
between the Voegee and the And this agrees 

with Stimbo (p 193), who says that the Sequani 
and Mediomatrid inhabit the Rhine, among whom 
am settled the Tribooci, a German nation which had 
crossed wrer from their own country. It appears 
then that part of the territory of the Mndkmatnd 
had been occupied by Germans before Caesar's time; 
and as we know that after Caesar’s time the German 
tribes, Nemetes, Vangiones, and Caracates occupied 
the Gallic side of the Rhino, north of the Tribod 
as far as Mainz, and that north of Mainz was the 
territory of the Treviri, we may infer that all these 
tribes were Intruders on the original temtoiy of the 

Mediomatrid. [G. L.1 

MEDlOft. [SUCTECN.] 

MEDITEBRA’NEUM MARE. [Intebmux 
Mare.] 

MRDMA or MEOMA (Mitpn, Stepii. B.; M tftyio, 
Btrab., Soymn. Ch. ; but M ie/ta on ooins, and so 
Apollodorus, dted by Stepb. B. ; Scylax has Mean, 
evidently a corruption for Mia/M : Eth. Mel/uuu, 
Mro/uuos), a Greek dty of Southern Italy, on the 
W. coast of the Brnttian peninsula, between Hip- 
poninm and the month of the Metanrus. (Strab. vi. 
P* 2®® » 6cyl. p. 4. § 12.) It was a colony founded 
by the Epteephyrian Locri&nn, and is said to have 
derived its name from an adjoining fountain. (Stmb 
1 ft ; Scymn. Oh. 808 ; Stoph. B. s. ©.) But though 
it is repeatedly noticed among the Greek dtiee in 
this part of Italy, it does not appear ever to have 
attained to any great power or importance, and its 
name never figures in history. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the Medimnaaans (MeBipmubi), who are 
notioed by Diodorus as contributing a body of co- 
lonists to the repeopling of Meesana by Dionysius in 
b.c. 396, are no other than the Medmaeins, and th at 
w Aoold nri iMpofe In the pang. in qMrtion. 
(Dnd. »iv. 78.) Though new a very emiplcnau 
place, Medma seems to have survived the foil of 
mmiy other more important dties of Magna Greecia. 

SJ d iS! h “ * ,tm «*iattng town both by 
Strabo and Pliny. (Strab. I e. ; Pli n> iff, 5. », io ) 
But the name is not found in Ptolemy, and all sub- 

/ fc di W"* ^ appears from 
Strabo that the town itself was situated a little 
that it liad a port or emporium on the 
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Hie exact site hae not beep Mtmmmdi 
but as the name of Metima ia atitt borne by a river 
which flows into the sea a little belo w A Scotero, 
there can be no doubt that Medina wig Mtuated 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of that town* And 
probably its port was at the mouth of tfut-JIlfea* 
which still bears its name. Skotera* the naibd of 
which is already found in the Antpoine Itinerary 
’[pp. 106, 111), probably arose after the decline if 

[K.H.B.] 



MEDMASA (MfB/uura or Mftfuuros), a town 
of Caiia, situated somewhere in the peninsula 
between the Ceramhui and lasian gulf, not far 
from Myndus. (Plin. v. 29; Steph. B. ». 
Herat Fragm. 830.) It is probably the same town 
as the one which Stephanas elsewhere calls Att- 
fiutra; its site is unknown. [L. S.] 

MEDOACUS or MEDUACUS (MMueot : 
Brmta), a river of Northern Italy, in the province 
of Yenetk, felling into the extenstow>gunee which 
border the coast of the Adriatic, in the neighbour- 
hood of the modem Venice. According to Pliny 
(iii. 16. e. 80), there were two rivers of the naaat, 
but no other author mentions more than one, and 
Livy, a native of the regioft, mentions the u Me- 
duaens amnia” without any distinctive epithet. 
(Liv. x 2.) There can be no doubt that this is the 
river now known a* the Brenta, which is a very 
considerable stream, rising in the mountains of the 
ValSugana, and flowing near Padua (Patavium). 
A abort distance from that city it receives the waters 
of the BacckigUone, which may probably be tbe 
other branch of this Medoacus meant by Pliny. 
Strabo speaks of a port of the same name at its 
month (Mc&Saxof Ai v. P* 213), which served 
as the port of Patavium. This most evidently be 
the same to which Pliny gives tbe name of Port tu» 
Edro, and which was formed by the “ Medoaci duo 
ac Fossa Clodia it is in all probability the one 
now called Porto di Lido , close to Pentoe. The 
changes which have taken place in the configuration 
of the lagunes and the channels of the rivers, which 
are now wholly artificial, render the identification of 
the ports along this coast very obscure, but Strabo’s 
statement that the Medoacus wss navigated for a 
distance of 890 stadia, from the port at its mouth 
to Patavium, aeema conclusive in favour of the 
Porto di LidOy rather than the more distant one of 
Chiotta. At the present day the Brenta flows, as 
it were, round the lagunes, and enters the sea at 
Brondoloy evidently the Portns Brundulus of Pliny 
(L e.); while a canal called the Canale di Brenta* 
quitting toe river of>tbat name at Baby holds a 
more direct course to the lagunes at Fuzma. Tliia 
canal may perhaps be the Fossa Clodia of Pliny. 

Livy tel ls us that, in b. c. 301, Cleonymns the 
Lacedaemonian arrived at the mouth of the Me- 
doacus. arid having ascended the river with some of 
his lighter vessels, began to ravage the territory of 
toe Patevini, but that people repulsed his Ate 

x 
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tacks, and A§*Urcyed a eousideiable nut of Me fleet 
(Ur.&f.) fJS.H.B.1 

MIBOBUGA, « town in IMtaab (Bin. A 
rife* 48X the UUbltaate of which m celled by 
PKny (It. it. s. 35) htdaUftnaa Plumbarii, is 
the seme piece as Muhdobbioa, or Moktobkhm, 
which is pieced in the Antonfae Itinerary (p. 430) 
on the read from fieSlebis to Emerita. Thera era 
mins of the aoeieut town at Moroao, oo the ftantaOi* 
of Portugal. (Ressndi, Ant. hot. p. 58 ; Flortty 
Etp. Saar. xili. p. 66.) I If 

MEDOSLANuJM (MrtoirA drum), e town f*M 
southernmost pert of Germany (Ptol. it 11. I'll), 
which must neve been situated e few mOeS to the 
north of Vienna. Iu exeot si te is only metier of 
conjecture. [L. 6.1 

MEDUACUR [Medoacus.] 

MEDUANA (Mayenne), a branch of A# Llger, 
Ift Gallia. The name may be ancient, Ant the 
verse of Lucan In which it occurs is Anions. 
[Ligsb.] [G. L.l 

MEDUANTUM, in Gallia, is placed hi the Table 
on a rand from Durooortoram (Rome) through No- 
▼Managua, Mose or Mass (Jfowon), to Meduantum, 
an unknown site. [G. L.] 

MEDULI, a Gallic people on the eoast south of 
the Garumna (Garonne). AusaniuS (Ep. 4) says 
to Theoft : — 

44 Qnum tauten exerces Mednlorom in litore vitam." 
He rays in another Epistle to Theca (Ep. 5) : — 
u Unas Domnotoni te litore perferet aestus 
Condatam aiportum, si modo deproperes.” 

[As to this Ondatra Portus, see Cobdate, No. 6.] 
Ansenius (Ep. 7) thanks Tbeon for sending him 
some of the oysters, equal to those of Baiae. which 
were tattooed in the “stagna Mednlornm." The 
eountiy of the Meduli corresponds to Midoc in the 
Franch department of the Gironde. [G. L.1 

MEDULLI (MsfofaAAot, Strabo), an Alpine 
people, whose name occurs in the inscription 
on the arch of Susa and on the Trophy of the Alps 
(Plin. iii. SOX where they ara placed between the 
Acitavones and Ueent Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 11) 
places the AJlbbrngea M under the Meduli,” as the 
name is there written, by wbieh he tnoius that the 
Meduli occupy the eountiy nearer to the Alps. 
Etiftbob description of the position of this people is 
clear (It. p. SOS) : — >* After the Vooontii are the Si- 
conii (looufi), and Trieorii, and then the Medualli, 
who occupy the highest summits (of the Alps) ; now 
they aay that tbs highest part of their country has 
an aaoant of cue hundred stadia, and thence to the 
bontai ef Italy the descent is as much : and shore, 
In esttoiu hoHm, there is a gnat lake, and two springs 
not for frees ons another, and from one of those flows 
the Dn— tint ( Ito m w) a torrent stream which 
i Bhedtnus, and the Punas (Daria) 
i p poa ite direction, for it joins the Padus 
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(P$\ flowing down through the country of the 
galas*! tote Odlto aeufli of the Alps.” When 
fltmbe says M*r( to.fr 304) that theMedulli - lie 
as near as miyhs (pdktara) above the confluence 
of the laara aod.tha Rhone," he k not speaking of 
distance, hut of dkeetku or position ; for he adds 
*and the other side of the mountain country above 
dseeribad. the pert that slopes towards Italy, is 
UMBjisdiy the Tamfalj a Ligurian psopto, and other 
LfgwOfc" The esnefasisn ii may tbit the Moduli! 
watt to the Urntrimm, north and south of the town 
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Tort topto and Daaphmi. The lake k supposed 
by grjlfttilk hnd by Walckenaer (Q4og. vol. IL 
p. 3f)f to be that on Mont CMv; and Walckenaer 
•Mr « that it is exactly 900 Olympic stadia from 
Mr to the termination of the dement, 7 mike 
Wtotof Aosta” But this is a felae oendoaioa, de- 
rived probably from Strabo's remark about tho 
Darias flowing through the country of the flal as si ; 
tbs stream which flows through the eountiy of the 
Salassi is the Daria JSa/teo, bnt the stream which 
rises near the Durance is the Daria Riporia. , 
D'Anville supposed that Strabo made the Alps 
in the country erf the Medulli 100 stadia to perpen- 
dicular height, which absurd mistake has been fid- 
lowed by the Franch translators of Strabo. Wakke- 
naer has corrected it; bnt he has erroneously made 
Ptolemy place the Medulli immediately north of 
the Allobroges, instead of to the eoath-east Vi- 
truvius (viikS) speaks of the gottrm of the Medulli, 
a disease s^ptosd to arise from the water which 
they drank. [G. L.] 

MEDUXLIA (MStevAA/«: Eth. MefeAAirof, Me- 
dullinns), an ancient city of Latium, which is re- 
peatedly mentioned in the early history of Borne; 
but, like many others, had disappeared at a com- 
paratively early period. According to Diooysiua it 
was one of the colonies of Alba; and Diodorus also 
includes it among the cities of which be ascribes tbs 
foundation to Latinus Silvios. (Dionyn fit 1 ; Died, 
▼ii., op. Euteb . Ana. p. 185.) Ws ara told that it 
fell into the power of Romulus by the vohmtaiy 
submission of the inhabitants after the fell of Gnu- 
tumerium, and many of its ritfsens migrated to 
Roms, among whom was the fetber of Tullu* Hos- 
tilius. (Dionys. ii. 86, iii. 1.) Bnt in the m$gu of 
Ancus Mannas it was again conquered by the Latins, 
who held it for above three years, when the Roman 
king a second time reduced it. (Id. iii. 38.) Livy, 
however, says nothing of tills reoenquest, but treats it 
throughout us a Latin city, and enumerates it among 
those of the Prisci Latini which were taken by Tar- 
quinius Prisons (i. S3, 38). At a somewhat later 
period it is mentioned for the last time, in B. c. 499, 
as abandoning tlie Roman alliance, and joining the 
Sabines. (Dionys. vL 34.) We have no account of 
the period of its destruction, but it is not noticed by 
any of the geographers, and Pliny tolls ns that it 
was no longer in existence in his time (iii. 5. a 9). 

The name of MedulUa is found in Livy associated 
with those of Corniculum, Ficulea, Crastumerium, 
and Momentum, of which the site is approximately 
known, as wtll as with AmerioM and Camerk, of 
which the position is as uncertain as that of Me- 
dnllia itself. All three were probably situated In 
the neighbourhood of the cities Just mentioned; bnt 
this is all that can be asserted with any confidence. 
Gell and Nibby have described the remains of sn 
ancient city, at a spot called M e retllma , About 
4 miles from Palombara, at the foot el tbs W>7 
Monte Gtmtaro , which the fo rmer writer tnffome 
to be Medullbw The remains in qasstkn, oouskuog 
of considerable portion of walls of polygonal con- 
struction, enclosing a triangular area, are Wf* - 
tionably those of an ancient dtyj hut its identmo* 
tion is wholly uncertain; the etaatka would •“** 
equally well for Camtria or Ainoriok, i» for * JJ* 
dullia. Nibby and Abekon would phis tho kj 1 * 
at 8 Angdo di Capocoia, ou the hlghort u — ** 
theCorniettlan hills; where there 
walls, supposed by Gell to bs those of Oorntcuro® 
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fcrelf. <CW1, Top. tfMmm* » SI*, 819; Nib by, 
l*UanU t vA STpp. 293, 327 ; AM* JC/. 

^ IC^P ULLUS (Flor. if. If $ Medulhum, Oroe. vi. 
alia mountain to Hispaaia Tarraooneneis, rising 
a bom tbe river Minin* * psrhaps tbs Sierra do Mar 
mod*, anon the river Sit, a tributary of the Mifio. 

]3j£DUS (6 NifBof, fitnb. zv. p. 789), a river of 
ancient penis, which, according to Strabo, after 
its source in Media, Sowed into the Aaaxea, 
which waters the plain of Persepolis, Oqrtioa, 
however, in speaking of these rivers, makes the 
Araxes. which was the gfeaterwtraam, flow into the 
Msdoe, which was the bee (?. 4. | 7)* There can 
be no doubt, however, that Strabo is mors correct 
ton Curtins. The Medus is the amali stream 
(now the ftkh) which flows past the 

remains of Pasargadae, latakr, and Pereepolft, and 
faMa into the Araxes (Kmr or lknd-amir) a few 
miles below the lest ruins. The united stream of 
the two riven terminates in lake BaAteffd*, about 
40 miles from Farsepolia. (Fergus*®, Nmev. and 
Pertep. p. 9a) [V.] 

MEGABABI (Mrydflapcu, Stmb. xvil pp. 786, 
819 ; Mrytff apt*, PtoL it. 7. | i 80; Megabarri, 
Pin. vi. 3a s. 35), a poof** Of Aethiopia, near 
Meroe, aft* called Adibad according to tame autho- 
rities (Plin. I c), and poaaaasing a town of Apollo. 
Their nama appeals to survive in the tribe of the 
Mebabtrdb noarSchendf. (Bitter, £rdhmd$ 9 vol i. 
p. 663 ; Forbiger, vol u. p. 811.) 

MEGAXIA. [Msisabis.] 

MEGALOPOLIS ($ M oydkn *6kis or McyoAd- 
woAu: Etk. VLoyakorvoKlnts: Smdn a), the M Great 
City,” one of the moat recent of the Grecian cite, 
and the later capital of Arcadia, waa founded in b. c 
370, a few months after the battle of Lenctra, and 
waa finished in the course of three years. (Pans. 
viiL 27. § 1 ; DM. zv. 58, 68, 78.) Arcadia had 
been previously ttrided into a number of independent 
political commum&s; and it had always been the 
object of Sparta to maintain them in their isolated 
condition, that she might the more easily exercise su- 
premacy over them. But after the fatal blow, which 
the Spartans had received at the battle of Leuctra, 
several of the leading Arcadians, supported by Epa- 
minondaa, who was the soul of the undertaking, 
resolved to found a new city, which should become 
the capital of an Arcadian confederation. Ten oedsts 
were appointed to carry this resolution into effect, 
of whom two were from Tegea, two from Mantmeia. 
two from Cleitor, two from the district of Maenalns, 
and two from that of Parrbaaia. The site, which 
they obese, was an eztansiva plain upon the north- 
west frontier of Laconia; and the city was built 
upon the river Helisson, a tributary of the Alpheius. 
Forty distinct Arcadian townships were either per* 
soaded or compelled to contribute their inhabitants 
to form the new state. (Pans. vtfi. 87 ; Diod. zv. 
94.) The inhabitants were furnished from seven 
states* 10 from Maenalus, 8 from the ParrhasU, 
3 from Orcbomenus, 4 from Cynuria, 6 from Eu 
tresis, 3 from Tripolii, and probably 6 (t! 
Pausania* mentions the names of only 5) from 
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A nilM and ■h.U) in circnmftnim (Polyb. ix. at); 
while tba ^territory rangnodtoit m monratnaira 
then that ef any ether Arcadian atate, extending 
northwards about S3 Englbh mile. from the city, 
being branded « the eeat by the territeriee of 
Tegea, Mantmeia, Oronomenus. and Capbyaa, and 
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on the west by those of Message, Pfcigaha t and He- 
raea. (On the foundation of Megalopolis, *ee Clin 
ton, Foot fftlL voL ii. p. 418; Thiriwaflr m*> 
Greece, vol v. p. 85, seq.; Grata, Aftfe ffafow#* 
vol X. p. 306, seq.) 

Megalopolis was the place of meeting ef t 
Arcadian confederation which was now formed. ' 
council of the confederation waa called the 
Thousand (ei Mf^m), and ooogstod of i 
tives of all the Arcadian states, except f 

and He raea. The number must be mg! 

Uttmite one ; and ft is probable that Ml the dti- 
wm of the separate states had the right of attending 
the meetings. (Xen. ML vL fl. § fl, vil 1. § M s 
Died. zv. 59; Paua. viii. 38. 1 1; Dem. de Fob. 
Xsp. p. 344.) A body ef troops, called Epariti 
OMpcTM), was rafted for the service of the confe- 
deration; their number waa 6000 (Xen. ML vii. 4. 

34, vjL 5. § 3; Diod. zl 68, 67.) The uewoon- 

deratpn succeeded for a thus in giving a certain 
degree ef unity of rentimant and action to the Arca- 
dians; but its influence gradually declined; and the 
city of Megalopolis never attained that importance 
which its founders had anticipated, and which had 
caused it to be laid out on a scale too large for the 
the population collected within ita walls. (Pelyb 

Upon the decline of the Theban power, the Spar- 
tans directed their attacks against Megalopolis; bat 
these were easily repelled; mid upon the rise of the 
Macedonian power the Megalopolitane formed a close 
alliance with Philip, and subsequently with Alex- 
ander, as their best security against their formidable 
neighbour. After the death of Alexander the*, 
continued faithful to the Macedonian alliance, and 
refused to join the other Greeks against Antipater. 
In the contest between Palyaperchon and Cassauder, 
Megalopolis espoused the side of the latter; in conse- 
quence of which Polysperchon hid siege to the city 
in b. c. 318. It was, however, bravely defended by 
its inhabitants, wider an officer named Damis; and 
though Polysperchon succeeded in making a breach 
in its walls, he was finally repulsed with less. (Diod. 
xvill 70, 71.) We learn from Diodorus (L c.) that 
the territory of Megalopolis possessed at this time 
15,000 men capable of bearing arms, which im- 
plies a population of about 65,000 souls. After 
this time Megalopolis was governed by tyrants, of 
whom the first was Aristodemns, a Phigalian by 
birth, who, on account of his good qualities, a as 
called Xpwrrrfr. During his reign the Spartans, 
under their king Ai rotatus, the son of Arena, and 
grandson of Chonymus IL, attacked Megalopolis, 
but were defeated, and Acrotatus was slain. (Paus. 
viii. 27. § 11, who erroneously calls Acrotatus the 
son of Cleonymus.) Two generations later Lydiades, 
a native of Megalopolis, became tyrant of the city, 
but he voluntarily resigned his power in n. c. 832, 
and united Megalopolis to the Achaean League. 
(Paus. viii. 87. $ 18, eeq.; Polyb. «L 44.) In b c. 
888, Cleomenes HI. surprised Megalopolis ; the 
greater part of the inhabitants succeeded in making 
their escape to Measene; but, after plundering the 
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the battle of SellasU (b. c. 881), theMegafopoHtena 
began to rebuild their city; but a dispute arose 
among them respecting its rise. One party wished 
the compass of toe walls to be contracted, that they 
might be the more easily defended; and the other 

x a 
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instated upon preserving the farmer dimensions rtf 
the city. The former party, through the mediation 
ef Amina, appear to have prevailed, and the city 
was irafortutotriy rebuilt in its original magnitude. 
(Polyb. v. 98.) The fortifications were anfinently 
stow* to mm Hie attacks the tyrant Dfbhb 
(ritthlMHa 18)i but they were again enftred to 
toll into duty; *4 ftoa m soon as a. o. 175, We 
m that Antfcchns IV. Epiphora promtasd the 
Ifegriopriitaae to unround their city with a wall, 
and gave them the greater part of the neotoW 
money. <Liv.*H*fi Polios remarks (to. *1) 
that the popelafcton df Megalopolis in hie lime wee 
only the half of that of Sparta, although it was two 
stadia gttolar hi circurn&renoe. So much was it 
ladntod, that a comic poet, quoted by Strabo, de- 
scribed * the Great City aa a great deaert " (ipvuta 
ft/tyikn Vtto 9 McydXq mbit, viiL p. 888). Ao- 
onatomed aa pausanias waa to the eight of Alien ! 
tttiea, the rained oondition of Megalopolis appeare to 
have paiticuUriy it n preeaed him, and gave rise to 
the jreftactioai which be baa inserted after hie de- 
s c ri ption of the city (viii 8S> Megalopolis waa 
the birthplace of Phitopoemen, and of the historian 
Mjbhm. 

IhgelopoBa Iran aitnated in die middle of a plain, 
and, anliha the generality of Grecian cities, possessed 
no bright, which might be converted into an acro- 
polis. Bbntineia, which waa also rebuilt about the 
tame Sine, was placed in a level situation, instead of 
He eld position upon a hill A level situation ap- 
peal* to have been chosen aa more convenient for a 
huge po pulation than the rocky heights upon which 
the ddGreek dims were built; while the improve- 
moot* which had been made in the art of fortifying 
rite enabled their inhabitants to dispense with 
natural defences. The city lay upon either bank of 
the HeUsmn, Which flowed through it from east to 
west, and divided ft into nearly two equal parts. 
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The BdM §m fcrto fbt Alphaa* abrnt 
English miles tow Mm city. The aouthera half of 
the dtr was called Obbssu COpwria\ from an 
anriettt ratttamentaf the Mae aa B a a a upon this spot 
<Steph. B.A9. MeyriA* wdfaf.) The ruins of Me- 


galopoOs at* near the modem village of SMmt ; toft 
almost all trace of the walla has disappeared, be- 
cause they were probably built, like those Of Man* 
tineia (Xen. HWIv. 9. § 5 ; Pans. vffi. 8. $ «), of 
unburot bricks. Pausanias has given a particular 
description of the public buildings (viH. 80—88), the 
site of tome of which may at* W fixed tar themdto- 
ing remains. The two mbit important bulldioge were 
the theatre, on the left or southern aide of the river, 
and the Agora on the right. The orioCaal remafal of 
the theatre are conspicuous hi the whole pldn. 
Several of the seats remain, and a part of the wall 
of the cavea. It iadaaoribed by Faueaniaa (viii. 39. 

L I) aa the greatest theefre in Greece, 4 and was 480 
>t in diameter. Pausanias says that to the theatre 
there was a perennial fountain, which Leake could 
not find, but which Bora noticed to the Orchestra; it 
is now oovered with rubbish, so that it Is not visible, 
but in diy seasons it makes the gra nd quite moist 
and slippery. On the ttstern side of the theatre 
was the stadium, the position of which is indicated 
in the shape of the ground bear the river. Here Se 
a fountain of water, whkh Pausanias says was in 
the stadium, and was sacred to Dionysus. On the 
eastern side of the stadibm waft a temple of Diony- 
sus; and below the stadium, towards the river, were 
a sanctuary of Aphrodite, and an altar of Ares. 
Boss supposes a circular foundation dase to the bank 
of the river to be the altar of Area, and a quadran- 
gular foundation between this and the theatre to he 
the temple of Aphrodite. East of the temple df 
Dionysus there is mother source of water, also men- 
tioned by Pausanias, by which we can fix the posi- 
tion of the temple of Asclepins the Boy; above 
which, on a gently sloping kill, was a temple df 
Artemis Agrotera. West of the theatre was the 


and near it was a boose, built originally by the Me- 
galopoBtans for Alexander, the son of PhUlpi In 
this same locality there were a tow foundations eft 
temple earned to Aprils, Hermes, end thsMuass. 

Opposite the western end of the theatre there are, 
on both aides of the river, hot more espedatyy «n the 
northern bank, large manes of square stone. These 
are prehably the remains of the principal bridge over 
the Hriimnn, which led from the theatre to the 
Agere on the northern ride ef the river. The Agora 
waa built on a magnificent scale, and extended along 
the river does to the western walls of the city; since 
Pausaniaa, who entered Megalopolis upon tins side, 
immediately came upon the Agora. As Pausanise 
lias given a fuller description of tht Agora of Mega- 
lopolis than of any other in Greece, the following 
restoration of it (taken from Curtins) may be found 
uaefbl In understanding the genetal form and ar- 
rangement of such buildings. 

In the centre of the Agora was an inclesure sacred 
to Zeus Lyoaeus, who was the tutelary deity of all 
Arcadia. It had no entrance ; but the objects it 
contained were exposed to pubBo view; here were 
seen two altars of the god, two tabtae, two fagH 
and a statue in stooe of Pan. Before tbs sacr ed to" 
closure of Zeus there was a statue of Apriloto brass, 
12 fret high, which was brought from Baeraety 
the Pbigalians, to adorn the new capital; ft *«- 
vived the destruction ef the city, and b wpraim** 1 
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only the oetamns remained in ths time of Panamas. naslum, Sparta, Motfrydrium, Magnate*, Phtoaleia, 

Tegea and Harare . 

l. The road to Messene passed, H the diitspM cf 
7 stadia from the city, a temple of the «ddww 
called Maniae, a name of the EomenSdee/ beoaqs* 




A0QBA or MMUtMWOUa. 

. ftenetuiivy of Zeus. 

„ Statu* of Apolto. _ . 

. Temple of the Mother of the Gods. 

>. StoaofPblHp. 

. Temple of Hernwe. 

. MaaoTtbe Archive* 

. 9toii of Myropolis. 

Statue of Pofybfui. 

. Stoaof Jtrfcbmder. 

. Temple of Zeus Soter. 

. ftnered Incloture of ttogprtft Goddesses. 


still further was apkre called Act, tasureOf*fea 
was here heeled of hie dWer, renfeWwg entity* 
temple of the Eamentdee; and lastly a sanetytyy 
named Omnium, became Orestee bqre eat off his 
hair. There stations lay between the tOi|atyiw 
•nd [SL Mia the district where there am fawr*. 
moll Frew tye Marine there was a distance oftf 
stadia to the Afohehift, near the fibre where it to- 


On the northern side of the Agora lay the Stoa ef 
Philip, the eon ef Amyntae, which was named 
in honour ef thin king, on aeootot of the services 
lie had rendered to Megalopolis. Near k were 
the remain* ef the temple ef Hermes Aoacesius. 
Alongside of the Stoa of Philip, was another smaller 
Stoa, containing the Archives (rd 4px«<«), and 
consisting of six compartments Behind the Stoa 
of the Archives was a temple of Tycho (Fortune). 

The Stoa called Myropolis, where the shops of the 
perfumers stood, was probably on the eastern side of 
the Agora. It ~as built from the spoils cf the La- 
cedaemonians uaoer Acrotatus, when they were de- 
feated by Aristodfcnus. Between it and the sanctuary 
of Zeus was the statue of Polybius. To the left of 
this statue was tb* Bouleuterium, or Sonata House. 
In the south of tne Agora may be placed the Stoa 
of Aristander, named after its founder. At the 


E ue the read led to Oaom,a distance of 40 tity* 
9”*®^ ** ^**J*ltM *%to«*s sf Bo 
la. Njm(feas was a place abounding in wafer 
and trees, from which there were 80 stadia to tya 
Hsbxabum, which marked the boundaries cf Me- 
galopolis and Hereenk. (Pane. vtii. 34.) 

9. The road to Carnaainm, in Mewenia, ran north 
of the former road, but psrolfel to It It crossed the 
Alpheius, where it is joined ’to the united waters of 
the MalCs (MoJtout) and Semes (laDpor) The 
Malm is prebahhrtho river dNMMri, which, a little 
westward of ifemb*, receives a small stream answer- 
ing to the Seyrua. After proceeding Bern thence 30 
stadia on the right bank of the Mains, you crossed 


farther was the Hbknabvm, named Despoena, an- 
other boundary between the territories of Megalopolis 
and Me sse n is (Pans. viH 36. §$ 1, 2.) 

3. The read toSparfe was for the most part the same 
as the modern toad from Leondari to Miiira. At the 
distance of 30 stadia the road crossed the Alpheius, 
where it is pined by the ThmCs (Bciow) now called 
Kvtitfarma. From thence the road followed the left 
bank of tlie Tbeius for 40 stadia to Phalksiab 


eastern end of this Stoa, was a Peripteral Temple of (WaXoitricu), which was 20 stadia distant from the 
Zeus Soter, containing a statue uf the god seated Hermaeuh towards Belemina. About 20 stadia 
between the goddesses Megalopolis and Artemis So- beyond is the division of the waters flowing south- 
teira. At the other, or western end of the same ward to the Eurotas, and northward to the Alpheiua. 
Stoa, was the sacred inolosure of the Great God- (Paus. viii. 35, seq.) 

desses Demeter and Coro (Persephone), containing 4. The road to Methydrium was 170 stadia in 
several temples. The Gymnasium stood on the length. It ran northwards from Megalopolis through 
western side of the Agora. that portion of central Arcadia which was sor- 

To the north of the Agora, behind the Stoa of rounded by the rivers Gortynius, Alpheius, and He- 
Philip, there were two small heights, an one of lisson. Thirteen stadia from the city was a place 
which stood the ruins of the temple of Athena Po- called Scxas (Saids), with a temple of Artemis Sei- 
has, and on the other those of Hera Teleia. The atis, founded by the tyrant Aristodemus. Ten stadia 
foundations of these temples are still visible. At further lay Oharisxab (Xopurio/), and from thence, 
the foot of the temple of Hera Teleia was the stream i* the distanoe of 10 stadia, was Trioolohi 

Bathyllus, flowing into the Helksan. Parallel to (Tpiic6\mi\ There two cities were in ruins in the 
the Bathyllus is another stream; and the hill he- time of Pan&aniss. Triodooi, which was founded by 
tween these two streams is, perhaps, the Sookitas the sons of Lycaon, still possessed a temple of Po- 
mretioned by Pauaanias (viii. 31, § 7), who says seidou, standing upon a hill in a grove of trees. We 
that It lire within the walls, and that a stream da- mav place Tricoloni near the modern Aororfufo, on 

soends from it to the Heliaaon. the etaof the plain cf Megalopolis. At Methydrium 

Sane excavations were made on the site of Mega- two side roads branched off from the main road, 
lopohs by Boss in 1834> but nothing of importance At road to the left went by Zostia (10 stadia), Pa- 
. roreia (10 stadia), and Thyraeum (15 stadia), to 

**!? gl 7® • ***** » c<wmt tha prin- Hypsus. Zortia (Zorrfe, Paul.; Zofrtire, ZeL 

mpal roads leading from Megalopolis. Of there he r/io, Steph. B. t. *.) and Parorbu 
menUoos eight, leading respectively to Messene, Car- were founded by Trioolonus. They were m nuns 
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k the time of PaoSanbe, but k 2oetia them ttQ) 
remained a temple of Demeter and Artemis. Psre- 
4 rose Mbefcl* mmhi the efts of JWeomfrL Thy- 
tturox (fosps&F) was founded by a son of Lycsoo, 
aid maybe placed at Aritaudri, at the foot of the 
nteufitam. The other side road branched off from 
Methydrimn to the right, ascending to the fountain 
OfcuSn (KpevttjQr and from thence descending 90 
ataffia to the tomb of Cellist^ a lofty mound of earth, 
upon which Iran a temple of Artemis OaQixte. Here 
Pstttaniaa turned to the bit, and at the distance of 
26 etadift from this tomb he reached Axemoba 
(*A vffm&u), on the direct road from Megalopolis to 
Methydrfom. As Anemoaa was 100 stadia from 
Triookni and 57 from Methydriom, it may be placed 
at ZiboM. Beyond Anemoaa the mad passed over 
the mountain Phalanthnm, upon which were the 
none of the town Phaiaxthd8 (fldtarfos). On 
the other aide of tide mountain was the plain of 
Polos, and near it Schoexub (Ex*** wvi), which 
was called from a Boeotian of this name: near Scboe- 
mu ware the race-grounds of Atalanta. Methydrinm 
was the next place. [Methydrium.] (Pans. viii. 
95. §5. seq.) 

5. The mad to Maenahia, led along the HeKsson 
to the foot of ML Maenalos In leaving the dty it 
font ran through a marshy district, which was here 
catt s d Halos; it than entered a narsow valley, in 
which was a place called Pauscius (TtaXiaictosX 
when a mountain torrent, named Etaphus, flowed 
into the Heliaaon on the left: this is the torrent 
which flows from VaH&wi Hare a side read ran 
along the left bagk df the Elaphns, for 20 stadia, 
to ratiitstn (IIcpcu#«Ir), where was a temple of 

it must have atood near Ra&kamfteg. Bat 
the direct road crossed the ESaphus, and entered the 
plain, at the distance of 15 stadia from 
the Elaphns. This number, however, is much too 
small, as it is 5 geographical miles from the junc- 
tion of the Elaphns with the Helisson into the Mae- 
nalian plain. (Leake, Pelopotmesiaca, p. 242 ; 
Pans. vui. 96. § 5, aeq.) 

6. The read to Phigaleia crossed the Alpheius 
at the distance of 20 stadia from Megalopolis. Two 
stadia from the Alpheins were the ruins of Maca- 
bkax, 7 stadia farther those of Dabsab, and 
again 7 stadia the hill Acaeaaina, upon which 
stood the city Acacksiuk. At the distance of 4 
stadia from Acaoesium, was the temple of Despoena, 
one of the most celebrated sanctuaries in the Pelo- 
pQonesBB, and of which Panaanias has given a parti- 
cular description. Adjoining, was the temple of 
Pan, above which stood the a n ci en t city of Lyco- 
UURA. Between Lyoosnra and the river Plataniston, 
which was 90 stadia from Phigaleia, Pansanias 
mentions no otyect, though the direct distance be- 
tween Lyeasnm and this river is 9 geographical 
mUaa (Plena, viii. 36. $f 9-39.) 

7. The read to PaUan^um and Tegea, pnaaad 
flret through Iitnocm, n suburb of Megalopolis, 
not by too nth* of Haxmoxiae [see VoL L 
pi 192, h.]i beyond which, to the right of the rend, 
w we the mine of Ommnunvu; while upon the 
direct nod were the rijiigae of AraBODianm end 
Athexabum; and SO stadia beyond the latter the 

lofAuu, near which were the acnremef 
and the Enretae. From Apt thnWjtwe 

„ to the mcrnttain callad Borina, * 

which was the Choma, markfcg the boundaries of 
Megalqpolis, PbSfanthnv cad Tegea. (Paw. fiti. 
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8. The mad to Hereea mm the one by which 
Panaanias travelled to Megalopolis, and conse- 
quently la described by him In an inverse direction 
to that of the others. This was the great Hunan 
road through the Peloponnesus, which occurs in the 
Pentinger Table. After baring Hereea, the first 
place was Mblasxbar, which m the time of Pa*- 
sanias was deserted and covered with water. Forty 
stadia above Melaeneae was Bufha«iuv, at the 
soorcea of the river Buphagna, near which were the 
boundaries of Hereea and Megalopolis. Kelt to 
Bnphaginm earns the village Maratha, end then 
Goutm. Further on was the sepulchre of those 
slain in battb against Cbomenea, and called Pa- 
BAXBAannc (napedtatrier), beoanae Cleomenes vio- 
lated his covenant with them. On the right of the 
read were the ruins df tamtas , and on the other 
side of the Alpheiiu the ratal of Ikavtaos. De- 
scending from thence towards the filphehm was a 
place called Bathos. Ten stadia Anther was Ra- 
mus; beyond which, after creasing the Alpheius, 
the traveller came to Thooxia, a deserted city 
standing upon a height above the Aminins, a tri- 
butary of the Helisson. (Pans. viii. 26. § 8, viii. 
2 - 8 .) 

(Leake, Morea, vol. 1L pi 29, seq. p. 288, aeq., 
~ * potmeriaca, p. 291, seq.i Boblaye, Jl^cAercAes, 
p. 167, seq.; Ross, Rem* m Ptbpome^ p. 

4, seq.; Curtins, Pebponmuo^ voL l p. 281, 
•eq.) 
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COM OF MKOAlOPOUa. 

MEGALOPOLIS. 1. In Cans. [Athrodibia&J 
2. In Pantos. [Sbb astia.J 
ME'GARA, sometimes called, for distloctJoDs 
sake, ME'GARA HYBLAEA(rdM4ygp«: Etk Mt- 
yapiiit or Meyapebf TOXeubr, Megarenius). a city of 
Sicily, situated on the E. coast of the bland, be- 
tween Syracuse and Catena, in the deep bay formed 
by the Xiphouian promontory. It was unques- 
tionably a Greek colony, darivty Ha origin from 
the Megara in Giwea rapar; and the rircnm- 
it mm Ha are related in detail 

by Thucydides. He talk ns that a colony from Me- 
gan, nndar the cnmwtaad of a leader named Lamb, 
arrived in Bcily about the time that Leoottai was 
founded h7 the Chelddb colonists, and settled 
themselves first near the month of the river Pap- 
tagias,ataplaoe called TrotOns. From thence they 
removed to Leonrini Itself, where they dwelt for a 
time together with the Ohaloidians; but were scon 
afterwards expelled by them, and nsst established 
on the promontory or pentasob « 
— , _jur fiyracuea. Hence they egnintenmved 
fie death of Lamb, and, at the eng geetbn of 
Hyblon, a Seflfe* MM of the eummndlng comrtiy» 
Sully Mttbd at » rtm »nnt «jg «b» fly 
blaean Megan. (Thnc. ii 4) “ HMWaw Gkbu 
follows a different tradition, as ha dtflfl ftM' fife fM M 
falisbmentef the Chalcidians itfetfl fold that « 
the Msgarians at HyMa as oontemporary, and beta 
preceding the foundation of Syracuse, B.0* 796* 
Strabo also adopts the same view of the subject, as 
he represents Megara as founded about the iam« 
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time with * 7a5).«Dd Syracuse. 

(Scymo. Cb. ^ P* *•••) It *• 

impossible M ^OOAcik t he two aoeounts, but that 
of IkmrMim <• P wfaMy tfcc most trustworthy. 
Aj c orija w |o this the foundation of Megara may 
u^riTpUowi about 720 *. a Oflto earlier 
bare seairaty any information, but it 
[ appear to bave attained to a flourishing con- 
u 100 yean after ite foundation it sent out, 
j|Se turn, a colony to the other end of Sicily, where 
It founded the city of Selinua, which waa destined 
to rise to far greater power than its parent city. 
(Thuc. vi. 4; Scymn. Ch. 291; Strab. vi. p. 272.) 

Nothing more is known of Megan till the period 
of its destruction by Qelou of Syracuse, who, after 
g bug siege, made himeelf master of tbe city by a 
capitulation; but, notwithstanding this, caused the 
bulk of the inhabitants to be sold into slavery, while 
lv; established the more wealthy and noble citizens 
at Syracuse. (Herod, tii. 156 ; Thuc. vi. 4.) Among 
the persons thus removed was the celebrated comic | 
poet Epicharmus, who had received hie education at 
Megan, though not a native of that city. (Suid. 
s. v. ’Eir IxapWi Diog. Laert. viii. 5.) According to 
Thucydides, this event took plaoe 245 years after 
tiie foundation of Megara, m* may therefore be 
placed about 481 n. a It is certain that Megan 
never lecosnred its power and independence. Thu- 
cydides distinctly alludes to it as not existing in his 
time as a city, but repeatedly mentions the locality, 
on the sea-coast, which was at that time occupied 
by the Syracusans, but which the Athenian general 
Lamachus proposed to make the 1 wed-quart era of 
their fleet (Thuc. vL 49, 96.) From this time 
we meet with repeated mention of a plaoe named 
Megara or Megari* (ScyL p. 4. §6), which it seems 
impossible to separate from Hybla, and it is pro- 
bable that the two were, in fact, identical. [These 
notices are disused under Hybla, No. 2.] The 
bite of this lift®.* Megara or Hybla may be fixed, 
with little doulf , at the mouth of the river Alabus 
(Canloro); but there seems much reason to suppose 
that the ancient c ; ty, the original Greek colony, was 
situated almost close to the remarkable promontory 
now occupied by the city of Agosta or Augusta.* 
It is difficult to believe that this position, the port 
of which ib at least equal to that of Syracuse, while 
the peninsula itself has the same advantages as that 
of Ortygia, should have been wholly neglected in 
ancient times; and such a station would have ad- 
mirably served tbe purposes for which Lamachus 
urged upon his brother generals the occupation of 
the vacant site of Megara. (Thuc. vi. 49.)[EJLB.1 
. ME'GARA (rb Mryopa, Megara -Oram, some 
tunes Megara -ae : the territory ii Mryapis, sometimes 
V Mryopunf, sc. yfn Eth. Miyapris, Megarensis; 
A< ti- Meyapucdf), a city in Greece Proper. 

I. Situation. 

The city of Megara is situated rather more than 
a mile from the Saronic gulf, in a plain about 6 or 
7 milM in length, «d thfwn. in SwSth>wd5 
to the westward by the nog. of tho Geranetan 
mountains, to th. eastward by the nag* which 
terminates in the mountains called Be nito or tbo 
Horns, aud to the soo th by the sea; while on the north 

.. * Tf» »od*ni city «f this name dates only from 
tits thirteenth century, being founded in ISM by 
the emperor Frodono IX., from whom it derireo it* 
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tho plain loses itssK in a gradual asosot The oity 
stood on a low hill with a double pMwrit, on such of 
which there wee an acropolis, cat aamo( j&fMUA 
(Kapk), and the other Alcatk» 
the former probably being on the carters, rad the 
latter on the western height, u* which flto 
modern village is chiefly situated. IttmcdMip 
below the city was a port-town named NmMA 
(Nhrcua and Nicola), the port being farmed by m 
island called Moioa (Murta). The city tree an* 
nected with ite port-town by Long Watts 


IL History. 


There were two traditions nepsedng tho carty 
history of Megara. According to tho Megariens, 
the town owed Its origin to Gar, tbs eon of Fhoranstts, 
who built the citadel called Caria aud the temples 
of Demeter called Megara, from which the piece 
derived its name. (Pane. I. 89. $ 5, i. 40. | 6.) 
Twelve generations afterwards Lelex came from 
Egypt and gave tbe inhabitants the name of Lelcges, 
whence we read in Ovid (Met vii. 443):— 

44 Totne ad Alcathoen, Lrlegein moenla, limes 
Composite Scirone patet.” 

Lelex waa succeeded by his son Cleson, the latter 
by his sen Pylaa, whose ion Seiron married the 
daughter of Panda*, king of A th e n a. But Nima, 
the eon of Paadkm, disputing with Seiron the pos- 
seeeion of Megan, Aeacue, who had been ratted In 
as arbiter, assigned the kingdom to Nisus and his 
posterity, and to Seiron the cemmand in war. 
Nisus was succeeded by Maganas, the son of 
Poseidon, who had married IphinoP, the daughter of 
Nisus; and Megareus was followed by hie son 
Alcathous, who built the other citadel named after 
him. Such was the account of the Megariana, 
who purposely suppressed the story of the capture 
of tlwir city by Minos during the reign of Nisus. 
(Paus. i. 39. §§ 5, 6, i. 41. § 5.) 

The other tradition, which was preserved by the 
Boeotians rad adopted by the rest of Greece, 
difiere widely from the preceding one. In the reign 
of Pyles, Pandion being expelled from Athene by 
the Metionidae, fled to Megan, married the daughter 
of Pylas, and succeeded his father-in-law in the 
kingdom. (Pane. L 39. $ 4 ; Apdlod. iii. 15.) 
The Metionidae were in their tun driven cat of 


Athens ; and when the dominions of Pandion were 
divided among his four sens, Nisns, the youngest, 
obtained Megaris. The city was called after him 
Nisa (Nloa), and the seme name was given to the 
port-town which he built. When Minos a tt ack e d 
Nisns, Megareus, son of Poseidon, came from 
Onchestus in Boeotia to assist tbe latter, and was 
buried in the city, which was catted after him 
Megara. The name of Nisa, subsequently Nisaea, 
was henceforth confined to the port-town. (Pens. 
L 39. §§4, 6.) But even the inhabitants of Megara 
were sometimes catted NisssT, to distinguish them 
from the Megariana of Sicily, their edemata (Theocr. 
Id xii. 27.) Through the treachery of his daughter 
Soylla, Nisus perished, and Minos obtained postea- 
sum of the eity, and demolished its watts. They 
were snbsoquently restored by Alcathous, eon of 
Pelops, who came from Elis. In this work he was 
assisted by Apollo. (Pens. L 41. § 6; Theogn. 
771; Or. Jf«fc viiL 14.) It wes farther related, 
that Hyperion, the son of Agamemnon, was the last 
king of Megara, and that after his death a t 
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tk*l farm of gover nmen t was wUbliahod. (Paw. I 
48. § a.) 

Into the raise of three traditions it would' be 
MkM to inquire. It may, however, be regraded as 
certain, the# Magna and to territo 17 vara in early 
times regarded as part of Attfoa; and hence Strabo 
accounts for the omission of their names in the 
Iliad, because the/ were comprehended along with 
the Athenians nndar the general name of lonians. 
(Stash, ix. p. 999.) The most certain stent in the 
history of iligfp is its oonqnert by the Dorians. 
This event is Connected in tradition with the ex- 
pedition of tbe Pelopnnmeiani against Athens . 
The Dorian invaders were defeated by the voluntary 
aseriflee *f Oodras ; but Megaris wan notwithstanding 
permane ntly oocqUejud, sad a Corinthian and Mw- 
nenian eotony founded at Megara. The pillar at the 
Ssthmos of Corinth, which tod hitherto marked the 
toandariss of Ionia and Priopdanesus, was now re- 
moved* and Megara was henceforth a Dorian state, 
and to territory included in Peloponnesus. (Strsb. 
ix. p. &93; Scymn. Oh. 508.) Megara, however, 
continued for some time to be subject to Corinth, 
and it was not without frequent struggles and 
wars that it at length established its independence. 
(For authorities, ses Mtlller, Dorians , i. 5. § 10.) 
Megara appease not to have become the ruling city 
in rile district till it was independent of Corinth, 
abuse in earlier times it hud been only one of the 
five hamlets (icwpuu), into which the country was 
divided, namely, the Heraeans, Pireeans, Megarians, 
Cynoeurians and Tripod iscaeans. (PJut. Q 
■Gr&e6.<s. 17, p.387.) 

After Megan *iad become an independent city, 
Its prosperity rapidly increased, and in the seventh 
ceotniy before the Christian era it was one of the 
most flourishing commercial cities of Greece. For 
Mrie it was chiefly indebted to its admirable situa- 
tion, which gave its inhabitants great facilities for 
tto prosecution of commerce both by land and sea. 
All tbe roads from Northern Greece to Peloponnesus 
passed through their country, while their shores 
befog washed by the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, 
enabled them to trade both with the West and East. 

Megara founded some of the earlier Grecian 
colonies, both in Sicily and Thrace, in B.C. 738 
it estabtished Megara Hyblaea in Sadly, in 713 
m BftbynSa, in 375 Cysfoaa in the Pro. 
in the following year Chalcedon at the 
1 of the Bosporus, and in 657 Byzantium 
Dtotoedon. Afoot this time, or rather 
later. Comedy is said to have been invented by the 
JilgHftaa. According to the common account, 
fliMaiinn, a native of Tripodiscos in Megans, intro* 
dosed wonsdy into Attica. (Diet of Biogr. art. 
toUSKM.) But. with the increase of wealth, the 
tower orders attempted to obtain a share in t)»e 
gwa mwAvtoh tod hitherto been exclusively in 
tto tonto of tto Dorian conquerors v and Theagenes, 
the fattor-to-taw of Cykn, became tyrant or despot 
of Megara, by attadrH^ the rich landed proprietors 
and advocating tbe oiaimft of tbe poor. (AristoU 
MoL L 8 ,/fatt. v. 4 .) He embellished tbe city by 
the oofwtnelaea of a beautiful aqueduct, which oon- 
tjaaad to exist dossn to the rime of Paosanias 
(i.40. § l). Thwfaim mlad about n.c.630-^ 
BOO; but be was eabesqamriiy driven from power, 
te# Megara was for florae rime tofu asunder by 
.Straggles between the arfototn icy and democracy. 
& elegiac poet Ttoognis, who belonged to the 
aristocracy, deplores the suffering* of hie party, and 
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osmpkins that the poor no laager paid the Interest 
of their debts, and that they plundwsd the houses 
ef the rich and even the temples. 

About the same rims the Megarians wen engaged 
in frequent contests with their neighbours in Attfoa. 
The chief struggle between them wee for the island 
ef Salamis, which was at length gained by the 
Athenians in consequence of this well-known stra- 
tagem of Solon. (Pans. L 40. § 5; Stub. lx. p. 
894.) The Megarians took their share in the Per- 
sian wars. They fought with 30 ships at the 
battles of Artemisinin end Salamis. (Herod, viii. 
1, 45.) They repulsed a body of Fsrafone whom 
Mardouius sent to nvsge their territory (Pane. L 
40. $ 2), and Anally 8000 of their troops fought at 
tbe battle of Flatten. (Hand. ix. 86 .) 

After tbe Persian War the Msganaas Woes in- 
volved in hostilities with the Corinthians suspecting 
tbe boundaries of their territories. Tide led the 
Megarians to desert the Peloponnesian alliance, and 
unite themselves with the Athenians, a. o 456* In 
order to secure their ownmtipioatfon with Megan, 
the Athenians built two tong Walls connecting the 
city with Nisaea; and they garrisoned at the seme 
time the town of Pegae, on the Corinthian golf, 
(Thuc. i. 103.) But ten years afterwards the Me- 
garians revolted from Athena, and having obtained 
the assistance of some Peloponnesian troops, they 
slew the Athenian garrison, with the exception of 
those who escaped into Nisaea. They continued to 
hold Nisaea and Pegae, but they also surrendered 
these towns in the thirty years’ truce made in the 
same year (445) with Sparta and her allies. (Thuc. 
i 114, 115.) The Athenians thus lost all autho- 
rity over Megarig; but they were so exasperated 
with the Megarians, that they passed a decree 
excluding them from their markets and ports. This 
decree pressed very hard upon the Megarians, whose 
unproductive soil was not sufficient to support the 
population, and who obtained moot of their suppbea 
from Attica: it was one of the reasons urged by the 
Peloponnesians for declaring war against Athens. 
(Thuc* j. 67 , 189; Arfotoph. Aokarm. 538.) 

In the Peloponnesian War the Megarians suffered 
greatly. In the first year of the war the Athenians 
invaded Msgaris with a very large force, and laid 
waste the whole territory up to the dtv walls. At 
the same time the Athenian fleet blockaded the 
harbour of Nisaea, so that Megan waa In the situa- 
tion of a besieged ctlp cut off from all to supplia*. 
This invasion waa repented by tbe Alhexfone ones 
in every year, and sometimei even twice; and the 
sufferings which the people then endured were 
remembered by them many centuries afterwards, 
and were assigned to Paueattias as the reason why 
one of their works of art had not been finished. (Thuc. 
ii. 81 ; PIuL /Vr. 30; Pane. L40L $ 4.) InttoMl 
year of the Peloponnesian War (n. c. 487), tto Athe- 
nians under Nicias took preaemtan of the Island of Mi- 
nos, which kj in front of Niaaea, and toftsgarriton 
there, by which means tto port ef Nisaea was etitt 
more effectively blockaded. (Thuc. UL 51.) Of tto 
aition of this island, and of the causeway connecting 
it with tto mainland, we ebaUspaak presently* If 
the eighth year of the PefopouneoiaD War (me. did), 
the democratoal party in Megara fearing tto return 
of the ariatoc ra ti c ai exiles, who ware at Pegs* 
tored into negotiations with tto Athenians to gg 


render their city to thorn. Tto Athenians J 
Mines; and tbe tong Wafy end Nirere 
pied by an Athenian garrison. Tto Attorn* 0 * 
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__ i admitted within Long Walls by their frtal*. 
in Megum, and aft* a *g« ^ two days they took 
NiaaMu* Megwa wm snrad by Bnaidas, who ad- 

-i te the relief of the dfr with a largs Peb- 

ponnerian fane, and, after offering batti to the 
Athenians, which they declined, was admitted 
within the city. The aristoenticai exiles were now 
recalled, and a strict and eaufasta oligarchy esta- 
blished, which lasted for some time. (Thuc. iv. 66 

74 .) A few months afterwards the Meg&riana 

captured the Long Wails from the Athenians and 
levelled them to the ground; hut the Athenians 
«tHl continued to hold Nlaaeaand Mmoa. (Thuc. 
fe 109.) In the trace oooeluded between the 
Athenians and Fatopfeinastans in the following year, 
ft was settled that the fine of demarcation between 
the Athenians in Nieaea and Mhioa, on one side, 
and the Megarians and their allies in Megara, on 
the other, should bo the road leading from the gate 
U Nisaea near the monument of Klaus to the Poaei- 
donmm or temple of Poseidon, and from the latter hi 
a straight line to the oaueewsy leading to Minos. 
(Thuc. iv. 117.) 

From this time Megan is seldom mentioned in 
Grecian history. Its prreptroMQppditioo at a later 
period is extolled by Isoora^fl^ih says that it pos- 
sessed the largest houses of coy dty in Greece, and 
that it remained at peace, though placed between 
the Peloponnesians, Thebans, and Athenians. (Lsocr. 
de Pac. p. 183, ed. Stoph.) Megan surrendered to 
Philip after the battle of Chaeroneia. (Aelian, 
V. H. vi. 1 .) After the death of Alexander it was 
for Borne time in the power of Caaaander; but his 
garrison was expelled by Demetrius Poliorcetes, who 
proclaimed the freedom of the city n.c. 307. (Diod. 
xx. 46; Plat. Dernetr. 9.) Subsequently it again 
passed into the hands of the Macedonian kings, but 
it was united by Aratua to the Achaean League. 
(Polyb. ij. 43.) In the war between the Achaean 
Le^ue and the Romans, Megan surrendered to 
Metellus without a contest. (Pans. vii. 15. § 11.) 
It is mentioned by Sulptcius, in his well-known 
letter to Cicero (eu Fam. iv. 5), as one of the ruiued 
cities of Greece. It still existed in the time of 
Strabo (ix. p. 393), and it was subsequently made a 
Roman colony. (Plin. iv. 7. s. II.) Pausanias 
relates that it was the only city of Groece which 
Hadrian refused to assist, on account of the murder 
by its inhabitants of Anthemocritua, the Athenian 
herald (Pans. L 36. § 3); bat we learn from in- 
scriptions that a new tribe at Megan was called 
Adrianis, in honour of the emperor, and that Sabina, 
the emperor's wife, was worshipped here under the 
tide of win AupW C Bbckh, /user. vol. i. p. 566); 
and even Pausanias himself describes a temple of 
Apollo of white marble, built by Hadrian (i. 43 . 
§ 5). It continued to coin money under the Anto- 
nines and subsequent emperors; and it appears in 
the Tabula Pouting, as a considerable place. In 
the fifth century its fortifications were repaired by 
Diogeuea, an officer of the emperor Anastasias 
(Chandler, Itucr. Ant. 130); but from this time it 
appean to have npidly sunk, and was frequently 
plundered by the pirates of the Mediterranean. 

Mqgaxa was celebrated on account of its philo- 
gopliioal school, which was founded there by Eu- 
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On this occasion Thucydides (iv. 66 ) calls 
Megara 6 km wdAit, in contradistinction to the 
port-town. This expression cannot refer to the 
acropolis of Megara, as some unties interpret it 


deides, a disciple of Socrates, and which distingQfched 
Heelf chiefly by the cultivation of dialectics* The 
philosophers of this school were called the Megtirid 
{fit Mryapytotf Strah. ix. 893)* It was aba km 
creditably distinguished for its osurtosaaa, who were 
called Megarian Sphinxes. (M ey qpmal 
Suid. t. o. ; comp. Plant m i. 8 . 57.) Ihd 
Megarians were addicted to the pleasures of thl 
table. (TertnlL Apolog. 89.) They had a W* 
character throughout Greece, and were regarded 
as fraudulent, perfidious, and ignorant; hot they 
may have owed much of this lad character to tho 
representations of their enemies, tho Athenians. 
(AelUm, V. H. xil 56; fldbdL sd AfiistomL PmA 
348; ML ft e. Myye yfo r fifim psplM, i.a. «M» 
temptibie people.) Of the Megariam jama* end 
foetivab we have three kinds mentiaaedTtiio Die- 
dean, celebrated in honour of the here Pfaotos 
(Schd. ad Tbsoer. xil 38; Sehol ad M OL 
dii 155; Schol. ad ArifopL Actor a. 774), tho 
Alcatboaa, celebrated in honour of Akatheos, end 
the Smaller Pythian, in honour of the Pythian 
Audio, whore worship was very ancient in Megara. 
(PhUeatr. VH Soph. I 8 ; Bohol ad PM Xsm. 
v# 84, OL xilL 155; Krause, Dk Pyikim^Nemsm 
tmd Iithmim, p. 68.) 

Won Chrysostom (tout vi.) rays that Megara 
is one day’s journey from Athens, and Procopius 
{Bell VamtL i. 1) makes it 310 stadia. According 
to modem travellers the journey takes 8 hours. 
(Dodwell, Classical Tour, voL iL p. 177.) 

IlL Topography or the City amd its 
Port- T own. 

Pausanias has given a particular description of 
the public buildings of Megan (Pans. i. 40, seq.). 
He begins his account with the aqueduct of Thea- 
gmes, which was supplied with water from the 
fountain of the nymphs called Sithnides. The 
aqueduct was remarkable for its magnitude and 
numerous columns. Hear it was an ancient temple, 
containing a statue of Artemis Sotora, statues of 
the twelve gods said to be by Praxiteles, and images 
of the Roman empe ro rs. Beyond, in the Olympaium, 
or inclosuie of Zeus Olympias, was a magnificent 
temple, containing a statue of the god, which wsa 
never finished, owing to the distrere occasioned by 
the Athenians in the Peloponnesian War. From 
thence Pausanias ascended to the citadel, named 
Caria, passing by a temple of Dionysos Nyctdius, a 
sanctuary of Aphrodite Apostrophia, an oracle ef 
Night, and a roofless temple of Zens Cronins. 
Here, also, was the Megarum, or temple of Demetor, 
said to have been founded by Car during his reign. 

Below the northern side of the Acropolis Caria 
was the tomb of AJcvnena near the Olympieitim. 
Hence Pausanias was conducted by his Megarian 
guide to a place called Rbus (*P»w; comp. Plot. 
Tkes. 37), because the waters from the neighbouring 
mountains were collected here, until they were 
turned off by Theagenes, who erected on the spot 
an altar to Achelous. It was probably this water 
which supplied the fountain of the Sithnides. New 
this place was the monument of Hyllas; and not 
for from the latter were temples of Isis, Apollo 
Agraeus, and Artemis Agrotera, which was said to 
have li ee n dedic ated by Alcathous after he had 
akin the Citheeronien lion. Below these were the 
beroom of Pendion, end the monument* ef Hip- 
pulyte, queen of the Amuooa, end Tereoe, whe 
married Pracne. 



au SECUttt. HEGAKA. 

Oo tbc Mont to th. oteuU AkatMt PumalM aMfcmtfMfth* town«i»»toirirfWita.«f *• 
hw, on the right land, th. nfnlehr. of Iteatwt, o^»»idfooBtai» of th. SiOii^njrnfJak 
■ml dim it the htrth of tfc. gab adhd tniameh, Of ttoUag ^^n^tbgMegwi* wWiSia^ • - 

to whoia Alnthooi nerifisad when he «*■ ftfag to famalrndyipota. Tbeytra DOtio«d *>7 AntftnhwiM 
boOd tin walla. Haw ms tha atane opau whuh widar tha aatna of tA HiyopuA ***** (Iprirtr. 
Apollo Uld to. },!», whaa ka waa aaai.tlag Ale*- 1178). They ware daatwTad by tha Maga ri a n a 
tbonS) and which, on being struck, returned a sound themerivee, m ws have already seen, in the eighth 
like that of a ham (Comp. Theogn. 771 \ Ov. year of the Peloponnesian War, but they wane sabse- 
Mtt vffi. 14.) Beyond was the council-house queotly restored by Phoeiao. Strabo speaks off them 
(JfeeAfvHjpor) of the Megarians, formerly the so- as if they still existed in his tuna (is. p. 391), but 
pulbhre of Tkmlcua ; and on the summit of the they would seem to hate fallen to ruin before that of 
Acropolis was S temple of Athena, containing a Pausanias, as he mskes no mention of them. Ac- 
etates of the goddess, entirely gilded, with the ex- cording to Thucydides (fo 66) they were 8 stadia 
oeption of the face, hands, and feet, which were of in length, but according to Strabo (l c.) 18 stadia, 
ivory. Hera, also, were temples of Athena Nice, The position of Nisaea and Minoa has given vies 
or Victory, and Aeantis. The temple of Apollo to much dispute, as tha localities described by 
was originally of brick, but bad been rebuilt of white Thucydides do net agree with the present features 
marble by Hadrian. Here, also, was a temple of of the coast The Bntyect has been briefly discussed 
Demefeer Thesmophorus, in descending from which oc- by Colonel Leake (Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 401), 
mured the tomb of Callipolis, daughter of Alcathous. and more fully by Dr. Arnold (Thmcyd. vol. ii. 

On the mad leading to the Prytaneinm the tra- p. 393) and Lieut Spratt ( London Geographical 
teller passed the henmm of lira, the beroum of Journal, vol. viiu p. 805.) Thucydides representa 
Iphigeneia, and n temple of Artemis said to have Minoa as an island dote to Nisaea, and united to tha 
been erected by Agamemnon. In the Prytaneinm latter by a bridge over a morass. On Minoa the 
wen tombs of Memppus, eon of Megareus, and Megarians had built n fortress (Tkuc, iii. 51). 
Echepolia, son of Alcathous ; near which waa a stone Strabo (ix. p. 39) calls Minoa a promontory (forpa). 
called Anadethm, because here Demetor sat down He says that, “ after the Scironian rocks, we come to 
and railed her daughter. Pausanias next mentions the promontory Minoa, forming the harbour of 
the sepulchres of those Megarians who had fallen in Nisaea." Pausanias (i. 44. § 3), however, agrees 
battle against the Persians, and the Aeaymnium, so with Thucydides in calling It an Island ; but it 
named from its founder, which contained a inonu- may be observed that the oppression of Strabo (forpa) 
meat of the heroes of Meg&ra. There were several is not inconsistent with its being an island, as stated 
sepulchral monuments on the way from the Ae- by Thucydides and Pausanias. The difficulty in 
symnium to the Leroum of Alcathous, in which the determining the site of Minoa and Niaaea arises 
public records were preserved in the time of Pan- from the fact, that tliere is at present no island off 
■Mbs Beyond was the Dionysium or temple of the oosSt which ran be identified with Minoa. At 
Dionysus ; dose to which was the temple of Aphro- the di s t ance of nearly a mile and a half from Me- 
dite, containing several Btatues by Praxiteles. Near gsra there is a small rooky peninsula, and further 
the latter was a temple of Fortune, with au image off two islands, the inner one of which affords 
of the goddess by Praxiteles. A neighbouring shelter to a few of the small dan of ooasten. 
temple contained statues of the Moses, and a Jupiter Hence it has been supposed that the inner island 
in hram, by Lyrippua, was Minoa, as it forms the port of the Megarians of 

In the Agora stood the tombs of Coroebus and of the present day. But this island is distant from the 
the athlete Orsippus, the former of which was oma- promontory about 300 yards, with 7 fathoms of 
mentad by some of tha most ancient specimens of water between them : consequently they could never 
sculpture which Pausanias had seen in Greece. On have been connected by a bridge. It might, indeed, 
descending from the Agora by the street called be argued, that the peninsula was once an island ; 
Straight, than stood, m little to the right, the temple but this is disproved by the feet that its isthmus is 
of Apollo ptefltaterius, with a statue of the god of of equal height with its extremity. Moreover, there 
great sprit aa well as other statues by Praxiteles, are no ancient remains, either on this island or the 
Jfe pm mm t gymnasium, near the gates called panineola. 

Mytephadea, was a pyramidal atone, called by the na- Other writers, among whom are Colond Leeks and 

tMAprikOmtonSfand a templeoftheEikstbyiau Dr. Arnold, suppose the promontory dtTQ * s (seamaft 
On the load to tbs port of Nisaea waa a temple ef No. 6), foilher to the east, at the entrance of the strait 
Demetor Mafophoru*. The Acropolis of Nisaea stQl of Salami*, to have been Mines, since it may at one 
remain*! ; an d esc en d in g from the Acropolis then time have been an island. Accordingly, the stata- 
was the tomb of Letox on the sea-akk Bear Nisaoa ment of Strabo respecting the length of the Long 
was a small island, called Minoa, where the fleet of the Walls, is preferred to that of Thucydides. But this 
Cretans waa moored daring the war against Nisus. promontory is nearly 3 miles in length, which is 
Megan etiH rotates its ancient name, but it is a huger than is implied in the description ef Tbmy- 

misarable place. Itoeoutes only the western of the dides (iii. 51), who speaks of it aa fortified only by s 

two ancient ritadete MM * this was probably Ales- single fort. Moreover, Paumnias calls Ifinoa a small 
thoS, tha town on tito summit la on the site of the island. Lieutenant Spratt has offered a more probable 
temple of Athena* Hera Me hardly any remains of solution of the difficulty. He supperae Minoa to be 
antiquity at Megma. On the eastern acropolis there a rocky hill, surmounted by a ruined fo r t r o M, and 
aro a few iwimim of tb* ancient walls. None of the standing on the margin of th* aas math of Megar* 
numerous tompfea mentioned by Pausanias can be at the distance of little more than a geography 
identified; and only one ef them is marked by the mile, thus agreeing with the 8 stadia of Thuoy- 
firusta ef some ion fo otiumns. The magnificent didos. “ That this hill was once a penineula, spp* 1 * 
aqueduct of Theagenas has dimppeared ? and seme evident from the dry beds of two rivera, which ja» 
imperfect fo u nd ations and a large fountain cn the close to its base ; mm on uadi site. The eastern 
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bad winds round the hack of the hQI, Jewing only » 
narrow nook of derated grownd between it and that 
on the woot aide : and it la, therefore, dear, that 
whan these two rivera had eemmuqpiiioa with the 
aea, the intermediate node of land, with this h£U. 
woold have boon a peninsula, or promoatoiy. 'Those 
two river bade wereonoe the only oatleta of the 
moostatn streams which fawns from the valleys on 
the north side of Mont Geranda ? for the ancient 
comae of the eastern bed, although now ploughed 
over and cultivated, can be traced through the 
plain to the northward, as for as its junction with 
that river, whose torrent at present flows in an 
easterly direction towards the shallow bay of Tikho, 
crossing the site of the Long Walls which connected 
Migars with Nisaea and Minoa, and losing them- 
selves in the swamps bordering that bay. Although 
vestiges of the walls are not found in the bed of the 
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yet, on examining tbs ground near SA the 
evidence is convincing that its pfeoont course does 
ss, at • (bart dhtonoe ttm it «n fte 
Mepriw, side, their foundstioo* met be traced Ins 
metfoa tamm to theamro* of the ritor. end 

towards the enetdlated UH befiaa aisattaML ,n» 
*7 wataicoane oh tin western ride ef thi» Mmt 
lull can b« traced to within two or time bandied 
7*ra* of the eastern coo; sad baring bo 
Mtioa with toy other mountain stream, it no not 
be nmeeeoMble to suppose that fcrmerty therir* 
split there into two branches or months. This hfif 
would then hare been an island, as Thucydides ealle 
Minos .- The eidaeqaent deposit Of' earth brought 

?5 wn 1 5 “• •*»*• mentioned stream, would hare 
joined the bill tc the atinitmt * 

The accompanying map and drawing are taken 
from Lieut. Spratt’*. 
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5. Ancient mole. 
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oohunns erect, and -wanting apparently only the 
fourth to oomplete the original number. Probably 
they were monuments or temples ; and two Greek 
churches, which are now in rains, but standing on 
two ancient foundations, will not be unfovourable to 
the supposition. Another church, Agios Nikolaas, 
which is perfect, also occupies the she of an ancient 
building, but it stands nearer to the sea.” Lieut 
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Spratt farther 
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\am of the bill on its mirth side, sod the opposite 
bank of the dry bed of a former river, the* am 
three platforms of heavy buildings, one of which 
lies immediately at the foot of the hill, 
the edge of the opposite hsnk, end the third nearly 
central ; and as the coarse of that former river-bed 
dearly and indisputably peases between them, it is 
more than probable that the bridge of communica- 
tion may be ncqgnined to these mine.” He also 
says, M that distinct remains of an ancient mole are 
to be seen extending from the south-eastern end of 
the hill, and carring to the eastward, so as to have 
formed a hafbettr bet we en the hill and those mine,” 
which is in accordance with the statement of Strabo, 
that the port of Nisaea was formed by the promon- 
tory of Minoa. 

IV. Tbbkitobt of Megara. 

Megans occupied the greater part of the large 
Isthmus, which extends from the foot of Mt. Cithae- 
ron to the Acrooorinthus, and which connects North- 
ern Greece with the Peloponnesus. The southern 
part of this Isthmus, including the Isthmus properly 
so called, belonged to Corinth; but the boundaries 
of Megarig and Corinth differed at an earlier and a 
later period. Originally Megaris extended as far 
as Orommyon on the Saronic, and Thermae on the 
Corinthian, gulfs, and a pillar was set up near the 
Isthmus proper, marking the boundaries between 
Peloponnesus and Ionia; but subsequently this pillar 
was removed, and the territory of Corinth readied as 
for as the Seirooiare rocks and the other passes of the 
Geraaeian mountains. (Strab. ix. pp. 392, 393.) 
Towards the N., Megaris was separated from Boeotia 
by Ml Oithaeron, and towards the E. and NE. from 
Attica by some liigh land, which terminates on the 
west aide of the bay of Eleusis in two snmmits, 
formerly called Kbbata or The Horns (t& Ki- 
pora), and now RamdUL (Strab. ix. p. 395; Diod. 
xiii 65$ PluL Hum. 13.) Here there is an im- 
mense deposit of oonchiferous limestone, which Pan- 
aaoias also noticed (i 44. § 6). The river lapis, 
which flowed into the sea a little to the W. of the 
Homs, was the boundary of Megaris and Attica. | 
[Attica, pi 323, a.] The extreme breadth of 
Megaris from Pagae to Nisaea is estimated by 
Strobo (viii. p. 334) at 120 Btadia; and, according | 
to the cdcnlarion of Clinton, the area of the countiy | 
is 143 square miles. 

is a mgged and mohntamous country, 
fceno plain, except the one in which its 
capital, Megans, was situsted. This plain was called 
the * Write Plain” (rb Acvtcbr w *8lov, Schd. ad 
MmL Od. vr, 833, ed. Mai; EtymoL M. s. v. Aev- 
«#*•). and 1* the “ ClMOLlA (KljUttAlo, 
Died. xi. 79), which produced the Crete Cimolia or 
fullers’ earth, end which Leake erroneously regards 
aa a place (Northern Greece, yol. iL p. 413). The 
main range of Mt. Oithaeron runs from W. to E., 
forming the boundary between Boeotia and Attica; 
but it is also prolonged southwards along the shores 
ei the Corinthian gulf, end gradually rises into a 
new chain, which stretches across Megaris from 
W. to E., parallel to ML Oithaeron. This chain is 
highest on the western side, where it attains the I 
height of 4217 foot (Paris), and gradually sinks 1 
do#u on the eastern side towards the Saronic gulf 
On its western side it runs out into the promontory 
Ajruij'LAnctus (AfyhrAoyarror, Aesch. Agtm. 


303, with ScfcoL), and also into those of Qcjkiab 
end Huusuac in the Corinthian territory. [Co* 
BistTHUB, p. 685.} On its eastern dde the island 
of Selamie end the surrounding rooks ere only a 
cont inuation of Oh* ch efo- The mountains vers 
called Gbxaxbia in antiquity (repdrow, Than. i. 
105; Pans. i. 40 . § 7), and are said to have re- 
ceived this name because, in the deluge of Deucalion, 
Megarns, the sen of Zeus and a Sithoman nymph, 
was led by the cries of cranes (y^puroi) to take 
refuge upon their summiL (Pans. I o.) Towards 
the south the Geraneian mountains sink down into 
the plain of the Isthmus, while to the south of the 
Isthmus there rises another chain of mountains 
called the Oneian. Strabo (viii. p. 380) confound* 
the Geraneia with the Oniia; and erroneously repre- 
sents the latter extending as for aa Boeotia and 
Cithaeron. His error has misled many modern wri- 
ters, who, in consequence, speak of the Geraneia as 
a portion of the Oueia. (Curtins, Pelopotmeeot, 
vol. i. p. 25.) 

The Geraneian mountains are almost, if not en- 
tirely, calcareous. They form the true boundary of 
Northern Greece, end rise above the Isthmus of 
Corinth like a vast wall from sea to sea. Three 
roads lead across these mountains into Peloponnesus. 
One runs from the western coast of Megaris, across 
the rocky peninsula of PerdkMra, the ancient Pei- 
raeum of Corinth, down to the Corinthian gulf. It 
was the road by which armies frequently marched 
from Peloponnesus into Northern Greece, but in 
ordinary intercourse was not much need on account 
of its length. The second road passes through the 
centre of the Geraneia, and is called the road of the 
great Dervenia from the narrow pan (Turk. Dcr~ 
vet u), which leads between two masses of rock, 
and where guards were stationed in Turkish times. 
According to Cell the top of this pass was anciently 
fortified with a walL The same writer says that, 
from the top of this pass to Corinth the distance is 
8 hours 37 minutes, and to Megara 2 hours 33 
minutes. This road is now little used. The third 
road, which leads along the eastern coast of Megaris, 
is the shortest way between Megara and Corinth, 
and therefore has been the chief line of communi- 
cation between Peloponnesus and Northern Greece 
from the earliest times to the present day. This 
road, soon after leaving Megara, runs for several 
miles along a narrow ledge or terrace, cat in the 
rock half-way np the sides of the difls. On bis 
right hand the traveller has the precipitous rock, 
while on his left it descends perpendioulariy to the 
sea, which is 600 or 700 foal bmqpihhim. The 
road, which is now narrow and impracticable for 
carriages, was made wide enough by the emperor 
Hadrian for two carriages to pees abreast from the. 
higher level the road descends to the brink of the water 
by a most rugged and precipitous path cut between 
walls of rock. This paw is the celebrated ficironisn 
rocks of antiquity, now called Kaki-tkala, or bad 
ladder (Al Sxcipwvldff wcrpoi, Strab. lx. p. 391 i 
a! 2Kipuyt9§s and al 2xq>rf8ff, Polyb. xvi. 16 ; 
iKtlpwot iucral, Eur. Hippo* 1208; the road 
itself 4i 2Ktptev\t dWr, Herod, viii. 71; Sdropis 
saxa, Plin. iv. 7. s. 11). According to a Mqgariaa 
tradition, these rocks derived their na m e from Sci- 
ron, a pokmareh of the Megarians, who was the 
first to make a footpath aim the rock* (Pant 
L 44. § 6); hot, according to the more eonunen tra- 
dition, they were so called from the robber Sciron* 
Near the southern end of the pm, where *** 
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to ifseend, we must plane the Mduriin rock 
(4 HoAovptr), front which fno or Leuoothea threw 
bonelf with her enn Mehoertes (Palaemon) into the 
eea: and doee by were the execrable rocks (frayetj), 
from which ficiron need to throw strangers into the 
■ea, nod from which he wie himself hurled by The- 
seus. (Pens. i. 44. § 7* seq.) The tortoise «t the 
foot of the rock, which was said to devour the rob- 
ben, was probably a rock called by this name from 
its shape, and which gave rise to the tale (*ar& i V 
iea\ovp4vijv Diod* * v - *•)• On the sum- 

mit of the mountain was a temple of Zeus Aphesins. 
On descending into the plain was the temple of 
Apollo Latous, near which were the boundaries of ! 
Megans and the Corinthia. (Pans. i. 44. §§ 9, 10.) 

Mtgarls contained only one town of importance, 
Meoara, with its harbour Nisaea, which have 
been already described. The other towns in the 
country were AegostheKa and Peoab (Doric 
Paoar), on the Alcyonian or Corinthian gulf; Tni- 
podisous and Rhus, in the interior; Piiibalis, on 
the confines of Attica (Sobol, ad Ariatoph. Acham . 
802); and Phalycom and Polichne, of which 
the site is uncertain. There was also a fortress, 
Gekaniua, situated on one of the mountains ef this 
Paine, but its position is also fp^Jtain (Scylax, 
p. 15; Plin. iv. 7. a. II); It is apparently the same 
place ss the Erehkia (’Epfo m) of Pausaniae (L 44. 
§ 5). Scylax mentions a place Aria, but instead of 
rbryol, r*7xos Ttpavtia, *Apis, it has been conjec- 
tured that we ought to read TUfyaL reixor, r«pd- 
vtia tucpts or tot pa. Whether there was a place of 
tho name of Isus in Megans seems doubtful. 
[Isua.] (Reinganum, Daa alte Aieyaria, Berlin, 
1825; Dodwell, vol ii p. 181, seq.; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 388, «q) 
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MEGARTS. [Meoara.] 

ME'GARIS, a small island on the coast of Cam. 
pania, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 6. a. 12), who place 
it between Pausilypus and Neapolis; it can therefon 
be no other than the hist or rock now occupied bj 
tlie Coatel dell (ho, [Neafoijs.] It is evidently 
the same which is called by Statius Megalia. (Stat 
SUv. ii 2. 80.) [E.H.B.] 

MEGIDDO. [Lroto; Maodolum.1 
MEGIDDO VALLIS, the western part of thi 
Tf 81 plain of Esdraelon, at the northern foot o 
Mount Carmel, watered by the Kishon. [Es 
DRAKLON VALLIS V. CaMFUS.] [G. W.] 

MEGISTE (Mcyfon;), an island off the coast c 
Lycia, opposite to Antiphellus. It contained a towi 
which, if the leading in Strabo (xiv. p. 666) b 
correct, was called Cisthene (Kicrd^), but ha 
penshed before the time of Pliny (v. 35). Ther 
was also an excellent harbour, which appears t 
nave been capable of containing a whole fleet (Lh 
***vii. 22; comp. Steph. B. 8. v. } who calls the tow 
? Ptol. ▼. 3. § 9 ; Scylax, p. 89.) The islan< 
which derived its name from the fact that it is tk 
lArgest of a group, is now called Koateloryeo. < 
■CwW Rotto, The Island seems to have been ooL 


nised by the Rhodians, or at least to hive ben in 
their possession, for inscriptions found then are 
composed in the Dario dialect Them am bat few 
remains of ancient buildings. (Leake, Asms Mmor, 

[Lil 

ME1ACABIR1 (Aram. Karo, xviii. 6, 10; 
Mokoxapip/f TheophyL Simoc. i. 13, ed. Boon), a 
email place in Mesopotamia, mentioned by Ammianus 
and Theophylact It appears to have been at no 
gieat distance from Amida. Anunianns states that 
it derived its name from certain oold springs which 
were there. (Of. Booking, NotiL BwmL L p. 
418.) [V.] 

METLICHUS. [Achaia, p. 13, b.] 

MELA or MELLA, a river of Gallia Transpa- 
dana, stiil called the Mella , which rises In the 
Alps, flow* through the Fed TrompWf anciently 
the residence of the TriumpUini, enters the plain of 
Lombardy near Brixia, and foils into the Ollius 
( Oglio ) more than 20 mike below that city. Ca- 
tullus speaks of it as flowing through the city of 
Brixia, but this is an inaccuracy or a poetical 
license, as it passes, in fact, about a mile to the 
W. of it [Beixia.] Both he and Virgil describe 
it as a placid and winding stream. (Catull. Ixvii. 
33 ; Virg. O, iv. 278 ; Philargyr. ad loc.) [E.H.B.] 
MELAE. 1 . A town of the Sunnites, mention* d 
only by Livy (xxiv. 20), among the towns of the 
Gaudine Samnites which were taken by Fabius in 
b. c. 214. The same author elsewhere (xxvii. 1) 
mentions a town of the Samnites which he calls 
Meles, and which was not taken till b. c. 210, by 
Marcell us. Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
same place is meant in both cases, but we have no 
due to its position. 

2. A town in the neighbourhood of Locri in Brut- 
tium, mentioned by Thucydides (v. 5), but other- 
wi*>e wholly unknown. [Lochi.] [E. H B.] 
MELAENA (M&aiva). 1. A promontory of 
Ionia, forming the north-western point of the penin- 
sula v hith is traversed by Mount Mimas. It was 
celebrated in andent times for its quarries of mill- 
stones. (Strab. xiv. p. 645.) It is possible that 
this promontory, which is now called Kara-Jhmm 
(the Black Cape), may be the same as the one called 
by Pliny (v. 31) Coiynaeum Promontorium, from 
the town of Coryne, situated at the sou them ex- 
tremity of Mount Mimas 

2. A promontory of Bithynia, on the right band 
on sailing through the Bosporus into the Euxine, 
between the rivers Rheba and Artane. (Apollon. 
Rhod. ii. 651; Orph. Argon. 716; Arrian, FmripL 
p. 13; Marrian, p. 69.) In tire anonymous Periplus 
of the Euxine (p. 2), it is called KaWlrtucpor, and 
Ptolemy (v. 1. § 5) calk it simply Bitwlas txpov. 
Its modem name is Tthilu 

3. The north-western promontoiy of the island of 

Chios (Strab. xiv. p. 645), now called Cape S, 
Nicolo . [L. S.] 

MELAENAE. [Attica, p. 329, b.] 
MELAENEAE or MELAENAE (McAaivcaf, 
Pans.; McAoirof, Rhian. op. Strpk. B, 8, v.i Eth, 
McAoivcvf), a town of Arcadia, in the territory of 
Heraea, and on the road from Heraea to Megalopolis. 
It was distant 40 stadia from Buphagium. Pau- 
sanias says that it was founded by Melaeneus, the 
' son of Lycaon, but that it was deserted in his time 
and overflowed with water. The ruins of Mdaeneae 
lie 4 or ft miles eastward of Heraea, between tho 
villages JCokora and Kakoroo8 l where are the re- 
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maine «f a Roma bath, which Jnt abo been a 
church, and is sometimes used as such, though it is 
said to bo generally inundated, even in tho dry 
imeson, wbkb Is in conformity with the eeeftuntof 
Peasants*. Tha Peutmger Tafala specifies Mriae- 
naaa as distant IS miles from Olympia ; bat it doss 
not mention Heraee, though a much more important 
place, and one which continued to exist long after 
Semes: moreover, tho dista nc e of IS miles applies 
to Heiaea, and not to Mslaeneaa. (Pane. Tin. 26. 
| §, comp. t. 7. f 1, TiiL 8. $ 8; Steph. B. «. r.; 
Plin. iv. 6. «. 10; Leake, Pmpmmemm, p. S31 ; 
Boblaye, IVcherehes, fc. p. 159 ; Curtlus, Pclopon- 
nsenif vol. L d. 356.) 

MELA'MWUM (M eA^ediorX a place in Pdas- 
giotie in Theeealy, near Sootussa, is mentioned in 
connection with the movements of the armies before 
the battle of Oynosoephalae. Leake places it near 
the sources of the Onohestns, at a place called 
DsderiamL (Polyb. xviii. 3, 6; Liv, xxxiii. G; 
Leake, Norther* Greece, vol ir. p. 473.) 

MEL ANQffLA KNI (M«A xtyx^turoi), a nomad 
tribe, the name ef which first appears in Hecataeos 
(op. Staph. B,, Fr. 164, ed. Klansen). In the geo- 
graphy of Herodotus (it. 20, 100—103,107) they are 
found oooupying the districts E. of the Androphagi, 
and N. of the Bqyal Scythians, 20 dajs' journey 
from the Palus Maeotis; over above them were 
lakes and lands unknown to man. It has been con- 
jectured that Herodotus may refer, through some 
hearsay statement, to the lakes Ladoga and Onega. 
Thera has been considerable discussion among geo- 
graphers as to the position which should be assigned 
to this tribe : it it of course impossible to fix this 
with any aocnracy ; but there would seem to be 
reason to place them as far N. as the sources of the 
Volga, or even further. (Schaforik, Slav. Alt 
▼ol. L p. 295.) Herodotus expressly says that they 
did not belong to the Scythian-Scolotic stock, al- 
though their customs were the same. The name, the 
“ Black-cloaks,” like that oS their cannibal neigh- 
bours, the Anthropophagi, was applied to them by 
the Greeks, and was no corrupted form of any indi- 
genous appellation. A people bearing this name ii 
mentioned by Scylax of Caryanda (p. 32) as a tribe 
of Pontus. Poinponius Mela (i. 19. § 4) and Pliny 
(vi. 5) coincide with Scylax, who speaks of two 
riven flowing through their territory, the Meta* 
sorib (Me rdowpis), probably the same as the Thks- 
arius {&4c<rvfH$,Vto\. v. 9. §§ 10, 30: Kamieiliar), 
and the Abgifius (Alylrios : K&UkkU). Diony- 
sius Pariegetea (v. 309) places this people on the 
Bcijsthene% and Ptolemy (v. 9. § 19) between the 
river Bba and the Hippici Montes, in Asiatic Sar- 
matia ; but it would be a great error to found any 
observation commm'mg these ancient northern tribes 
upon either the Roman writers or Ptolemy, or to 
confuse the picture tel before us by these geogra- 
phers, and the mors correct delineations of Hero- 
dotus. For the Melaochlaeni of Ammianus (xxii. 8. 
§ 31), see Alanl [E. B. J.] 

MELANDJTAE(M« Aar8rr<u), a people of Thrace, 
mentioned only by Xenophon {Anab. vii. 2. § 32). 
MELANGEIA. [Maxtxxeia, p. 264, b.] 
MELA'NLA (MeAnrla), a place on the coast of 
Cilicia, a little to the wsst of Celenderis, perhaps on 
the site of the modem Kistmm . (Strab. xiv. 
p. 670.) From another passage of Strabo (xvi, 
pi 760), oompared with Stephanas B. (*. v. Mf- 
teurtu), h would seem that the place was also called 
Melaenae. £L. S.] 


MELANIPPE or MELANIPPIUM (MeAarthr* 
or Mchovhnrior), a small town on the coast ofLpcia, 
on the we s t e rn slope of Mount Pboeniena, about 
30 stadia ft m Cape Hieron, and 60 stadia south of 
Gagne, ef which Leake (dris Jfiner, p.180) believes 
it to have been the port town. (Boost. Fragm. 247; 
Steph. B.e.*., who erroneously calls it a river; Quint 
Smyrn. iii. 232; Stadiam, Afar. Af. $6 210, 211.) 
Fellows (Discov. m Lycia, p. 212) found a few tombs 
cut out of the cliffs of tbs neighbourhood. [L. S.] 

MELANOGAETULL [Gaetulia.] 

MELA'NTHIUS (M«A*tor), a small river on 
the north coast of Pontus, forming the boundary 
between Pontus Polemoniacua and Cappadooios, and 
flowing into the Euxine a little to the east of Cotyom. 
(Plin. H. N. vi. 4; Arrian, Pengl. p, 17; Anonym. 
PeripL p. 12; Tab. Peat., where it is called Me- 
lantu*.) It is probably the same river ns that new 
bearing the name of Afelet frmak (Hamilton, Re* 
searches, i. p. 267.) [L. S.] 

MEL ANTI AS (M»A«rrfat), a village of Thrace, 
on the river Athyras, and on the road from Heracleia 
to Byzantium, 18 miles from the latter. {It Ant 
pp. 138, 230, 323, 332 ; Ammian. xxxi. 1 1 ; 
Agath. ▼. p. 158.) [A. L.] 

MELA'NTII SCO'PULI (MoAirnm okowiXqI), 
some rocks in the Aegaean sea, where Apollo ap- 
peared to the Argonauts, probably lay between Icaria 
and Myconus. (Strab. xiv. p. 636 ; April. Rhod. 
iv. 1707 ; ScyL p. 55 ; Hesych. s. v. ; Aprilod. L9. 
§ 26 ; Stadiasm. §§ 252, 270.) 

MELAS (MfAor), the name of several rivers, so 
called from the dark colour of their water. 

1. A small river of Arcadia or Aohaia, described 
by Dionysius as flowing from Mount Erymsnthus. 
(Dionys. Per. 416; Callim. m Joe. 23.) Strabo 
(viii. p. 386) confounds it with the Peirus or Pierus 
in Achsia; but the reading is probably corrupt. 
[Achaia, p. 14, a.] 

2. A river of Boeotia. [Bobotia, p. 413, a.] 

3. A river of Malie, which in the time of Herodo- 
tus flowed into the Maliac gulf, at the distance of 5 
stadia from Trachis. It is now called the Mavra- 
N4ria, nod foils into the Spercheius, after uniting its 
waters with the Gorge (I tyres), which also used to 
flow in ancient times into the Maliac gulf. (Herod, 
vii. 198; Strab. ix. p. 428; Liv. xxxvi. 22; Leake, 
Northern Greece, voL ii. p. 26.) 

4. A river of Phthiotia in Thessaly, and a tribu- 
tary of the Apidanua. (Lacan, vi. 374; Vib. Sequ. 
de Flum. s. v. Apidanos; Leake, Norther* Greece , 
vol. iv. p. 515.) 

5. A river of Thraoe, now called Saldatti or 
Scheher-Su, foiling into a deep bay of the same 
name (MfAo* ffdAwor), which is bounded on the 
east by the shore of the Thracian Chersonese*. The 
modern name of the bay is the gulf of Sara. 
(Herod, vi. 41, vii. 58, 198; Strab. vii. p. 331; 
Liv. xxxiii. 40; Ptriem.iiL 11. (f 1,2; Mela, il2j 
Plin. iv. 11. s. 16.) 

MELAS (M&ot). 1. A small river of Cappa- 
docia, which had its sources on Mount Aigasus 
(Ptol. v. 6. § 8), and flowed in a north-wsetaru 
direction past the town of Mainon, frequently ever- 
flowing its banks and forming ntmrAma. (Strab. xii* 
p. 688, Ac.) It emptied itself into the river Hflty** 
opposite the town of Siva. Strabo (& c.) enwootiy 
describes the Melas as a tributary of tha Euphrstes. 
as has been shown by Hamilton in the Jourmijf 
the Geogr. Society, vri. viil p. 149 (oomp. Ms R* 
searches, ii. p. 259, 6sc.) » the river itiB bears » 
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mm answering to the indent Mdas, JCara-Sn, OmuA remark about the sixty would have no 
tliet 2s. the Blade Star. meaning, if be spoke of than as beUt a !n Brifelfc” 

2. A navigable river In Pamphylia, flowing in a If we cannot fix the rite of these Heidi, we am 
southern direction from Monnt Taurus towards the see that the? are not the people on rite lam 
sea, into which it emptied itself 60 stadia to the Caesar could have no reason M betiding nssh so 
east of Side. (Plin. ▼. 22 ; Strab. xiv. p. 667 ; Paus. far up the riysr. If he did build any on the MaA 
wut. 98. i 9; Mela, L 14; Zorim. y. 16, vi. 3; Sta- he built them lower down. Bnt H is elefr fib# 
4mm. Afar- Magn. §§ 193, 194.) Its modern name Caesar does not mean any vessels built on the Seim, 
is MenangatSu. (Leake, Alia Minor, p. 196.) far he says that these sixty were driven bach to the 

3. A small river in Pontus Polemoniacus, in the plage from which they earns; a remark which, if 

country of the Mscrcnes. (Plin. vu 4.) [L. S.] applied to ships built on the Seme, is without any 

MELAS SINUS. [Mblas, No. 6.1 meaning. Ukert ( GaJUen, p> 395) hue made asms 

MfiLDI (MeAtou, Ptol. ii. 8, § 15), a people of objection to D’AnviUe'e position of tbs Meldi, and 
Gallia Celtics or Lugdnnsnria in Ptolemy’s time, his objections may have some weight; but bis 
whose chief place was Iatinnm; but the position notion that Caesar's lleldi can be the Mddion the 
which Ptolemy assigns to the Meldaa and to latinum Marne shows that he did not understand Caesar’s 
is very incorrect, if the Meldi are properly placed as text. [G.L.] 

neighbours of the Pariaii and on the Matrons MELDIA (MeXBk), a town of Moeeia Superior, 
(Marne). Strabo is not clearer. He say8(iv.p.l94:— on the road from Naissne to Sardica. (fa An*. 

“ On both sides of the Sequana there are the Parisii, p. 135 ; fa Huron, p. 566.) [A. L.1 

w i»o possess an island in the river and a city MELES (MIX**), a email river of loom, Sowing 
Lutecia, and Meldae, and Lexovii, along the Ocean close by the walls of Smyrna, and discharging its 
these by which he perhaps means only the Lex- waters into the Hertnaeaa gulf. (Strab. xil pi 554, 
ovii, but he might mean to say that the Meldae xix. p. 646.) The little stream derives its eele- 
were on the Ocean. Pliny (hr. 18) mentions in brity from iu connection with the legends about 
Lugdunensia Gallia u Meldi L1V* I, Parisii, Tie- Hamer, and from a report about the healing powers 
cam.” From all this we may infer that the Meldi of its waters. There was a tradition that near the ’ 
were near the Parisii ; bnt we only obtain a certain sources of the river Melee there was a cave in which 
mult as to their position from that of latinum Homer had composed his epic poems, whence he is 
[Iatdsum] and other evidence. Gregory of Tours sometimes called McAutrorer^v. (Pans. vii. 5. § 6 ; 
speaks of the “ Comitates Meldensis the “ tem- Vit. Horn. 2 ; Stat Sih. Hi. 3. 60, 7. 33 ; Tibull. 
torinm Mridicum” is mentioned in the Gesta of iv. 1. 900.) The belief in the healing power of its 
Dagobertl.; and in the Capitularies of Charlemagne waters is attested by an inscription quoted by 
the “ Meldanus Pagus” is placed between the “ Pa- Arnndell (Asia Minor , vol. ii. p. 406) and Ha- 
riaiacua" and* 4 Miludensia," or the Psgus of Melodu- milton (Renearchen, vol. ii. Append. No. 48). These 
num (A/eZur»),and as theMelcianns occupies the space circumstances are of some importance in identifying 
between the two other Pagi, it must comprise the the river. It used to be supposed that a small, 
diocese of Meaux. Thus we obtain with certainty dirty, and muddy stream, Sowing close by the 
the position of the Meldi. (D’Anville, Notion, (ft?.) modem town of Smyrna, was the same as the 

Caesar (B. G. y. 5) mentions the Meldi once ; ancient Meles. But there is another stream, with 
and l&e passage h^» caused great difficulty. The bright and sparkling water, which rashes over its 
name Meldi in Caesar’s text is not certain. The rocky bed near Bournoubat, and is still celebrated 
MSS. have Medi, Melui, Hedui, Meldi, and Belgae. for its agreeable and wholesome qualities. Tra- 
Caesar, intending to invade Britannia a second time, vellers are now justly inclined to identify this river 
ordered the legati who were set over h» legions to with the ancient Meles. This supposition is con- 
get ships built in the winter of b. a 55 — 54. All finned by our more accurate knowledge of the site of 
his legions were in the country of the Belgae ancient Smyrna, which was on the north of the bay, 
during thia winter (B. G . iv. 38) ; and it seems a while new Smyrna was on the south of it, at a 
proper inference that all these ships were built in distance of SO stadia from the former; the site of the 
the country of the Belgae. When Caesar in the ancient place is still marked by a few ruins; and 
spring of b. a 54 came to the Portos Itius, he close by them flows the dear stream which we must 
found all the ships there except sixty which were assume to be the ancient Meles. (Comp. Horn. Hymn. 
built ** in Meldis.” These ships being di i ven back viii. 3 : Ptol. v 2. § 7 ; Strph. B. $.v. McXfrrov k6\tos, 
by bad weather, had returned to the place from according to whom the river was also called Meletus; 
which they sailed. The wind which brought the other Plin. v. 31; Hamilton, Renearchen, vol. L p. 51, 
ships to the Partus Itius, which ships must have fell.) [L. S.] 

come from the south, would not suit ships thstcame MELESSES, a people in the A of Spain, upon 
from the north and east ; and hence D’Anville justly whose confines was situated the rich city of Oringis, 
concluded that these Meldi, whatever may be the also called Aurinx. (Liv. xxviii. 3.) [Aurinx.J 
true name, must have been north and east of Itius. MELlBOCUS(rb Mn\i*wcw 6pos), a mountain in 

A resemblance of words led him to find the name of the interior of Germany, above the Semanus Silva, 
the Meldi in a place which lie calls MeldfiU neat (Ptol. ii. 11. § 7.) There can be little doubt that 
Bruget. The true name of the place is Maldeghnm. Melibocus is the ancient name for the Hare mountain, 
There is a place on the Schelde about a league from or the Thtoringer wold , or for both. [L. S.] 
Oudenaerde, named Melden, which under the Empire MELIBOEA, an Island at the mouth of the 
was a Boman station (Rented dAntuptitm, fe. fro tt- Orontes in Syria, the sole authority for tbe existence 
veen dans la FUmdre, par M. J. de Bast). This is of which appears to be a poetical myth of Oppianue. 
certainly notvery conclusive evidence for fixing (CgnegeL ii. 115, Ac.) [G.W] 

to® ef the Meldi; if that is the right name. MELIBOEA (MsAilom: Eth. McX tSowt). 1. An 

4 Belgae cannot be the true reading, because all the ancient town of Magnesia in Thessaly, mentioned 
ships were built iQ the territory of the Belgae ; and by Homer as one of the places subject to Philoctetes 
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Ill iL 717). It was situated upon the MfeeoMt (Bosskh, Cora. furor. Gr< 5758. He.) In the 
(Herod nl 188; Scylax, pf 85; ApoIL Caod. I Find Panie War we find Mite etui in tee bands of 
*93), audls described by Livy (xliv. 18) as situated the Carthaginians; and though h was ravaged in 
at tee roots of ML Ossa, and by Strabo (is. p* 448) B. o. 257 by a Roman fleet under Atilfrtf Regains, 
as lying in tea golf between Ossa and PeUuxn. it dose not appear that it feU permanently into tea 
Leake tapforo places it near Aghid (Northern hands of tee Romans. At tee outbreak of the 
Greece, vdL hr. p, 414). Meliboea was taken and Seoond Panic War it was held by a Carthaginian 
plundered by the Romans under On. Octavius, b. a garrilan under Haniilcar, the son of Gisgo, who, 
168. (Liv. sliv 46: Meliboea is also mentioned however, surrendered the island to Tib. Semproniu* 
by Strab. is. g. 486; Stoph. B. e. v.\ Mels, ii. 3; with a Roman fleet, b. c. 818 (Liv. saL 61); and 
PBn. iv. 9. s. 16.) from this time it continued without intermission 

The Mdiboean purple is said by Lucretius (ii. subject to the Roman rule. It was annexed to the 
499; Viig. Am. v. 851) to have derived its name province of Sicily, and subject to tee government of 
Dram this town. Many modern writers, however, tee praetor of that island. During the period teat 
suppose tee name to have come from the email the Mediterranean was so severely infested by the 
island Meliboea at the mouth of the Orontes in Cilician pirates, Melita was a favourite resort of 
Syria $ but* there ia no reason for this supposition, as those ooraairs, who often made it their winter-quar- 
the shellfish from which the purple dye is obtained tors. (Cic. Verr. iv. 46, 47.) Notwithstanding 
is found in the present day off the coast of Thessaly, this it appears to have been in the days of Cicero 
8. A town of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, is conjee- in a flourishing condition, and the great orator more 
tnrod by Leake to be represented by Votudda. (Liv. than once daring periods of civil disturbances en- 
XYXvi. 18; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 536.) tertained the project of retiring thither into a kind 
MELINO'PHAGI (M thtroQdryoi), a people of of voluntazy exile. (Cic. ad AU. iil 4, x. 7, 8, 9, 
Thrace upon the coast of the Euxine, near Salmy- &c.) 

Jassos. (Xen. Anab. vii. 6. § 19 ; Theopomp. ap. The inhabitants of Melita were at this period 
Sltpfeu B, e. r.) They are, perhaps, the same people famous for their skill in tnannfactnring a kind of 
as the Asti (’Aerol) whom Strabo places in the fine linen, or rather cotton, staffs, which appear to 
same neighbourhood (vii. pp. 319, 320). have been in great request at Rome, and were gene- 

11 EXIT A (M*Afn|: Eth. MeKireuos, Melitensis: rally known under the name of “vestis Melitonais." 
Malta), an island in the Mediterranean sea, to the S. (Cic. Verr. ii. 72, iv. 46; Diod. v. 12.) Then is no 
of Sicily, from the nearest point of which it is die- doubt that these were manufactured from the cotton, 
tant 47 geogr. miles, but 55 from cape Pachynum. which stiU forms the staple production of the island. 
Strabo gives this last distance as 88 miles, which is Melita is celebrated in sacred histoiy as the scene 
greatly overstated ; while Pliny calls it 84 miles of the shipwreck of St Paul on his voyage to 
distant from Camarina, which equally exceeds the Rome, a. d. 60. (Act ApotL xxviii.) The error 
truth. (Strab. vL p.277; Plin. iil. 8. s. 14.) The of several earlier writers, who have transferred this 
island is about 17 miles long, and between 9 and 10 to the Melita on the E. coast of the Adriatic (now 
in breadth, and is separated only by a narrow cluinnel Meleda ), has evidently arisen from the vague use 
from the adjoining island of Gaulos, now Goto, of the name of the Adriatic, which is employed in 
Notwithstanding its small extent, the opportune situ- the Acts of the Apostles (xxvii. 27), in the manner 
ation of Melita in the channel between Sicily and that was customary nnder the Roman Empire, as 
Africa, and the excellence of its harbours, must cories ponding to the Ionian and Sicilian seas of 
have early rendered it a place of importance as a geographers. [Adriaticum Mark.] The whole 
commercial station, and it was occupied, probably at coarse and circumstances of tee voyage leave no 
a very early period, by a Phoenician colony. (Diod. doubt that the Melita in question was no other than 
v. 12.) The date of this is wholly uncertain, and the modern Malta, where a bay called St Pap?* Bay 
it is called by later writers for the most part a is still pointed out by tradition as the landing-g|ace rtF 
Carthaginian settlement (ScyL p. 50. $ 110; the Apostle. (The question is fully examined and 
Staph, fi. «. *.), which it certainly became in after discussed by Mr. J. Smith, in his Voyage and Ship - 
times; bat there can be no doubt that Diodorus is wreck of St Paul , 8vo Lond. 1848; also in Cony bears 
right in describing it as originally a Phoenician one, and How-sons Life of St. Paul, voL ii p. 363, &c.) 
established by that people aa an emporium and bar- No other mention is found of Melita during the 
hour of refuge during their long voyages towards period of the Roman Empire, exoppt in the geo- 
tlie west. The aame author tells us that in con- graphera and the Maritime Itinerary, in which tot 
sequence of thia eeqpateroial traffic, the colony rose the name already appears corrupted into its modem 
rapidly to prosperity, which was increased by the form of Malta. (Strab. vi. p. 277 ; Plin. iii. 8- *• 
industry of Ha Juhabitants, who practised various 13; Mel. ii. 7. § 18; Ptol. iv. 8. § 37; IthkMfr 
kinds of nammetaros with great success (Diod. i-it. p. 518; Sil. Ital. xiv. 251.) After the fall of 
L c.) Bui notwithstanding this account of its pros- the Roman Empire it fell for a time into the bands 
parity wo have scarcely any knowledge of its his- of the Vandals ; but was recovered from them by 
toiy. Us* Horio* of it by Scylax as a Carthaginian Bclisarius in a. d. 538 (Procop. B. V. L 14), and 
oolong, rrtimfli to prove that it had not m his day appears to have continued from this time subject to 
received a Greek settlement; and indeed there is no the Byzantine empire, until it was conquered by 
trace in histoiy of its having ever fallen into the the Arabs in a. d. 670. 

hands of the Greeks of Sicily, though its coins, as The present population is principally den*- 
well as inscriptions, indicate that it received a strong from an Arabic stock; but it ia probable that 
tinctarc of Greek civilisation; and at a later period the Arab conquerors here, as well as in 
it appears to have been in a great measure Hellen- have been to a great extent amalgamated wjj° 
toed. Some of these inscriptions point to a close the previously existing Punks population, j * 
c onnect ion with Syracuse ia particular, but of the inscriptions discovered at Malta sufficiently^ pj” 
«rigio aad nature of this we have no account I that the Greek language was at one time m **■ 
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bittud vm there, as well at in the neighbouring 
I nland of Sicily ; and one of these, which i> bi- 
lingual, shows that Greek and Punio must ha^p 
teen both prevalent at the same period. (Boeckh, 
Corpus Inter* Or. 575fl— 5754.) The former was 
probably the language of the more cultivated classes, 
in the same manner as Italian is at the present day. 

Diodorus justly extols the excellence of the porta, 
of to which that island has always been in- 

debted for its importance. (Died. v. 12.) The an- 
cient geographers all mention a city of the same 
name with the island, but its precise site is nowhere 
indicated; there is, however, good reason to believe 
that it was the flame with that of the old capital of 
the island, now called Medina (i. e. “ the city"), or 
Cwita Vecchia, situated almost in the centre of the 
island ; the modem town of La Valletta, which ia 
the present capital, was not founded till 1566. 
Cicero speaks of a celebrated temple of Juno “ on 
a promontory not far from the town" (Cic. Verr. 
iv. 46) ; but the expression is too vague to prove 
that the latter was situated does to the sea, like 
the modem Valletta. Ptolemy also notices the 
same temple, as well as one of Hercules, evidently 
the Phoenician deity Melkart. (Ptol. iv. 3. § 37.) 
The ruins of both these temples H”' described by Quin- 
tino, who wrote in 1536, as existing in his time; 
but the grounds of identification are not given. The 
only considerable ruins now existing in the island 
are those on the S. coast, near a place called Casal 
Crendi, which are described in detail by Barth. 
(ilrcA. Zeitung , 1348, Nos. 22, 23.) These are 
evidently of Phoenician origin, and constructed of 
massive stones, in a very rude style of architecture, 
bearing much resemblance to the remains called 
the Torre dm GiganU , in the neighbouring island of 
Goto. [Gaulos.] Some slight vestiges of build- 
ings near the port called Marta Scirocco may per- 
haps be those of the temple of Hercules; while, ac- 
cording to Fazello and Quintino, those of the temple 
of Juno were situsfod in the neighbourhood of the 
Castle qf S. Angelo , opposite to the modem city of 
Valletta. (Quintmi Rescript. Ins. Afelitae . p. HO, 
in Bnrmann’s Thes. vol. xv.; FazelL de Re b. Sic. 
i. 1. p. 16.) 



Ovid terms Melita a fertile island (Fast. iii. 56 
an expression which is certainly ill applied, 
though it was, in ancient as well as modem tin 
populous and flourishing, and probably, therefi 
always well cultivated, the soil is natural It «t< 
and barren, and the great want of water preclu 
all natural fertility. Cotton, which at thVpres 
day is extensively cultivated there, was doubt! 
the material of the fine stufls manufactured in 

** cdlen “ of soft stone oi 
building material accounts for the splendour of 
houses, extolled by Diodorus (v. 12). Another 
culiar production of the island was a breed of sir 
dogs, noticed by Strabo and other authors, thou 
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some writers derived* these from the Melita in the 
Adriatic. The breed still exists in Malta. (Stab, 
vi. p. 277 ; Athen. xiL p. 518; FBn* Stf. 26.' I. BO.) 
The freedom from venomous reptiles which Malta 
enjoyB, in common with many other secluded 
islands, is ascribed by the inhabitants to,the mir»> 
culous intervention of St PauL (Quintino, L c. tk. # 
117.) [E.H.B.] 

ME'LITA(Mc Afn?, ScyLp.8; Steph.fi.: Agothem. 
i. 5 ; Plin. iii. 30 , Jtm. Anton . ; Pent. Tab.\ MvAi- 
rritdi, Ptol. ii. 16. $ 14; M 4\m, Const Porph. 
de A dm. Imp. 36 ; Malata, Geogr. Bar.), one of 
the Liburaian group of islands. It was so called 
like its namesake Melita or Malta , from the excel- 
lence of its honey; and some erronedhsly have 
claimed for it the honour of being the island on 
which St Paul was wrecked. (See preceding^ article.) 
It is the same as the long narrow and My island 
of Meleda, lying about half-way between Curtola 
and Bogota, remarkable in modem times for the 
singular phenomenon of subterranean noises called 
“ Detonarioni di Meleda," the cause of which has 
been attributed to the region of voloanic activity 
which is supposed tq underlie the whale of this 
coast (Comp. Daubeny, On Volcanoes , p. 333.) 
The site of a palace which was built by Agesilaus 
of Cilicia, the father of Oppianus, the author of 
the “ Halieuttoa," when banished to the island in 
the time of Septimius Severus, is still shown. 
(Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Monte- Negro , vol. i. 
p. 265.) [E. B. J.] 

MELITAEA, or MELITEIA (MO^rafa, Strub , 
Plin., Steph. B.; MsAlrcia, Polyb. ; McAit/o, Tliuc. : 
Eth. MeA irais&s, MeAircfc), an ancient town of 
Phthiotis in Thessaly, situated near the river Eui- 
peus, at the distance of 10 stadia from the town 
Hellas. (Strab. ix. p. 432.) The inhabitants of 
Melitaea affirmed that their town was anciently 
called Pyrrha, and they showed in the market-place 
the tomb of Hellen, the eoo of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
(Strab. I c.) When Braridas was marching through 
Thessaly to Macedonia, hie Thessalian friends met 
him at Melitaea in order to escort him (Thnc. iv. 
78); and we leam from this narrative that the 
town was one day's march from Pharsalus, whither 
Brasidas proceeded on leaving the former place. In 
the Lamiac war the allies left their baggage at Me- 
litaca, when they proceeded to attack Leonnatus. 
(Diod. xviii. 15.) Subsequently Melitaea was in 
the hands of the Aetolians. Philip ut tempt* d to 
take it, but he did not succeed, in consequence of 
his scaling-ladders being too short (Polyb. v. 97, 
ix. 18.) Melitaea is also mentioned by Scylux, 
p. 24 ; Ephor. ap Steph. B. s. v. ; Dicaearch. p. 21 ; 
Plin. iv. 9. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 13. g 46, who erro- 
neously calls it MeXtrapa. Leake identifies it 
with the ruins 6f an ancient fortress situated upon 
a lofty hill on the left bank of the Enipens, at 
the foot of which stands the small village of 
Keuzl&r. ( Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 469, eeq.) 

METITE (MeAfrij). 1. A lake of Acarnama. 
[Aoarnamia, p. 9, b.j 

2. A demus in the city of Athens. [Athusae, 
p. 301, b.l 

MELITE'NE (4 MsAm-W, Ptol. vi. 3. § 3), the 
name given by Ptolemy to that part of Soriana 
which lay along the banks of the Tigris. [V.) 

MELITE'NE (M«Aim*4: MsAmjvds), a 

city in the easternmost part of Cappadocia, and the 
capital of the district called Melitene. It appears 
thut in the time cf Strabo (xii. p. 537) neither 
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this nor any other town existed in that district. 
Pliny (ri, 3), on the other hand, speaks of Melitene 
as a town built by the fabulous queen Semjr&mis 
of Assyria; both accounts may be reconciled by the 
supposition that the site of the town was formerly 
oconpied by some castle or fort, such as we know 
to have existed in that country from early times. 
(Stab. xiL p. 537.) The town was situated on the 
banks of a small tributary of the Euphrates, which 
was not hr distant from Melitene, and in a very 
salubrious district During the first century of thq 
Christian era, the town was not of much importance 
(Tac. Ann. rv. 26); but Trajan raised it to the rank 
of a great city (Procop. de Aedif. iii. 4), and thence- 
forth it became a central point to which several 
roads converged, (It Ant pp. 157, 209, 211, 
215.) The emperors Anastasias and Justinian 
also embellished the place and surrounded it with 
new walla. Ever since the reign of Titus, Melitene 
had been the station of the famous Christian Legio 
xiL foltninato; and after the division of Armenia 
into two provinces, it became the capital of Armenia 
Seounda. (Hierocl. p. 703; comp. Ptol. v. 7. § 5, 
viii. 17. { 39; Dion Cass. ly. 23; Steph. B. s. v.; 
Plin. v. 20; Prooop. de Bell Pert. i. 17; Euscb. 
Hitt Ecclet. v. 5.) In a. d. 577, the Romans 
gained a great victory over the Persian Chosroos I. 
near Melitene; and the place is frequently mentioned 
by the Bysantine writers. But at present it is in 
ruins, though it still bean its ancient name in the 
form of Malatia. [L. S.] 

MELITONUS, a station on the Egnatian Way, 
which the Jerusalem Itinerary places between He- 
racleia and Grande, at 13 M. P. from the funner. 
Its position must be sought for not far from Filu- 
rina. Tafel (de Viae Egnat. Part. Occ. p. 40) 
thinha that the name should be written MeAir- 
r*y. [E.B.J.] 

MELITTA (M^Aitto, McAurira, Hecat. Ft. 
327, ed. Klausen), one of the five factories which 
Hsnno (p. 2, ed. Hudson) planted between Prom. 
Soloeis and the river Lixus, on the W. coast of 
Africa ; probably near the Wad Messa. (Comp. M6m. 
de VAoad. dee Inter, vol. xxvi. p. 41.) [E. B. J.] 

MELIZIGARA (MeAtferyapa, Arrian, Peripl. 
p. 30), a commercial entrepot on the southern coast 
of Bindottdn , apparently nearly opposite to Ceylon. 
It is no doubt the same place which Ptolemy re- 
cords as an island under the name of Melizegyris or 
Milizigeris. (MeAi^yopo, M<Aifryijp(r, viL 1. 
§ 95.) [V.] 

MELLA. [Mkla.J 

MELLA'RIA. 1. (MeAAop/a, Pint Sertor. 12 ; 
Mel! vis, Mela, ii. 6. § 9 ; Plin. iil 1. a. 3 ; It. Anton. 
p. 407; Geogy. Bav. iv.12 ; MfvAopfo, Strab. iii. p. 
140, in Kramer's ed^ the old edd. have McAAopm ; 
also Mark apla, Marcian, p. 39; MevpaKla, Ptol. ii. 
4. § 6 ; MriKmpt*, Steph. B. #. v. Brjkos ), a town of 
the Bastnli (Ptol. la), on the road between Calpe 
and Belon (It Anton. Le.), possessing establishments 
for saltim fish (Strab. I o.\ It probably stood be- 
tween Tasifa and Vol de Vacca, or was on the site 
of Folds Vacca itself (M4m. de VAoad . dee Inter. 
m p. 107 ; Phttoe. Traneactione \ xxx. p. 920.) 

2. A town in the interior of Hispania Baetica, 
be lon g i ng to the eonventus Cordubensis, and on the 
road from Cordoba to Emerita, probably tbe modern 
Puente de la Oedema. (Plin. iiL 1. s. 3; It Anton. 
p. 415, with Wesseling’s note; Grater, Inter, 
f. 321. 10; Morales, Ant p. 19; Florez, Eep. Sagr. 
ul p. 20.) 


MELOS. 

MELLISURGIS, a place in the rood from Thes- 
salonica to Apollonia of Mygdonia, which occurs hi 
two of the Itineraries (I tin. Anton , ; Pent Tab.), at 
a distance of 20 M. P. from Thessalanica. It still 
preserves its ancient name in the usual Bomaio 
form of MeUeeurgut, and is inhabited by honey- 
makers, as the word implies (Leake, North. Greece, 
voL iii. p. 461 ; Tafel, de Viae Egnat Part . Orient. 

р. 5.) [E. B. J.] 

MELLOSEDUM or MELLOSECTUM, as it is also 

read, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in the Table on a 
route from Alpis Cottia (Mont Genevre) to Vienna 
( Vienne). It is the next place before Catorisaiuin 
[Catorissium], which lies between it and Cnlaro 
( Grenoble ). Mellosedum may be at or near the Bourg 
dOytant . [G. L.] 

MELOBOTEIRA (M 17 A o€6rctpa), a name which 
was applied to Edes.su in Macedonia. (Steph. B. s. v. 
A lyal.) [E.B.J.] 

MELODU'NUM (Melon), a town of the Senoncs 
in Gallia (B. G. vii. 58), on an island in the Se- 
quana (Seine). Though the termination dun seems 
originally to have signified a hill or height, it be- 
came a part of the name of some towns, which like 
Melodnnum were not situated on any elevation. 
In the Antonine Itinerary Melodunum appears under 
the name Mecletum, and in the Table in the form 
Metcglum. The distance from Lutetia in the Itina. 
is 17 or 18 Gallic leagues. From Melodunum to 
Condate (Montereau-sur- Tonne) is 15 Gallic leagues 
[Cordate, No. 2]. The old Celtic town on the 
island was replaced by a castle, of which there are 
some remains. The present town of Melon is on 
the right bank of the Stine, about 28 miles from 
Parte by the road. 

In the text of Caesar (B. G. vii. 58) there is a 
reading “ qui Metioscdo,” where the common reading 
is u qui a Meloduno.” The same variation occurs in 

с. 60; and in c. 61 “ Metiosedum versus ” appears 

to be the received reading. A careful study of 
Caesar will satisfy any person that Mehtn is meant 
in all theso passages, whether the true reading in 
Caesar’s text is Melodunum, Metiosedum, or some- 
thing else. Melodunum comes nearest to the modern 
form. Wakkenaer places Metiosedum at the con- 
fluence of tbe Seine and Marne. The variety m 
the reading of this name appears also in the Itins., 
aa showq. above. The stratagem of Labienus on 
the Seine (B. G. vii. 58, &c.) is explained in the 
article Lutetia. [G. L.] 

MELOS (MijAor : Eth. M^Aiot ; Milo), an island 
in the Aegean sea, and the most south-westerly of 
the Cyclades, whence it was called Zephyria by 
Aristotle ( ap . Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; comp. Steph. B. 
e. v.), and was even placed by Strabo in the Ctpten 
sea (x. p. 484). The latter writer Bays (L e .) that 
Melos was 700 stadia from the promontory Dictyn- 
naetun in Crete, and the same distance from the 
promontory Scyllaeum in Argolis. The island is it 
reality 70 miles north of the coast of Crate, and 65 
miles east of the coast of Peloponnesus. It is about 
14 miles in length and 8 in breadth. Pliny a®* 
others describe it as perfectly round in shape (“in- 
sularum rotundissima," Plin. 1. c . ; Solin. c. U t 
Isidor. Orig. xiv. 6); but it more resembles the form 
of a bow. On the northern side there is a deep 
bay, which forms an excellent harbour. Tbe Wend 
is said to have borne several names in mere ancient 
times. Besides that of Zephyria given to it by 
Aristotle, it was also called Memblls by Ariatidesj 
1 Mimallis by Callimachus, Siplris and Acytan by 
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Hctacleides (Plin. U), and also BybUs by Ste- ( 
phanna B. (a. o. MuXoi); the Utter name is said to 
We been derived from its receiving a colony from 
the town 6f Byblus in Phoenicia. Other writers 
mention this Phoenician colony, and Festns derives 
the of, Melos from the founder of the colony. 
(Feet. a.v. JfWoa.) Some connect the name with 
pqAor an apple, on account of the round shape of 
the isla nd The Phoenician settlement is probable ; 
but we know that it was colonised at an early period 
by the Lacedaemonians, and that it continued to be 
inhabited by Dorians down to the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. According to the Melians themselves, 
the Lacedaemonians settled in the island 700 years 
before this war. (Herod, via. 48; Thuc. v . 84, 
112.) In the Peloponnesian War, the Melians re- 
mained faithful to their mother city. In b. c. 426, 
the Athenians made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
the isUnd ; but in 416 they captured the principal 
town, put all the adult males to death, sold the 
women and children into slavery, and colonised the 
island afresh by 500 Athenians. (Thuc. v. 84— 

1 16 ; Diod. xii. 80 ; Strab. L c.) 

Melos is now called Milo . It is mountainous and 
of volcanic origin. Its warm springs, which are 
used for bathing, are mentioned ancient times. 
(Plin. xxxi. 6. s. 28 ; Athen. ii. p. 48} Pliny says 
2hat the best sulphur was found in Melos (xxxv. 15. 
s. 50) ; and among other products of the island he 
enumerates alum (xxxv. 15. s. 52), pummico-stone 
(xxxvi. 21. s. 42), and a bright colour, called Me- 
liman pigmentum (xxxv. 6. s. 19; comp. Vitruv. 
vii. 7; Diosc. v. 180; PUut. Moat i. 3. 107). 
The mines of alum are on the eastern side of the 
island, near a height which emits smoke, and has 
every appearance of having been a volcano. In the 
south-western half of the island, the mountains are 
more rugged and lofty; the highest summit bears 
the name of St. Eliaa. The island produces good 
wine And olives, bat there is not much care taken 
in the cultivation the vine. In antiquity Melos 
was celebrated for its kids. (Athen. i. p. 4.) One 
of its greatest deficiencies is want of water. The 
inhabitants of Kaatron depend almost exclusively 
upon cisterns ; and the only spring in the vicinity is 
to the westward of the ancient city, on the sea-side, 
where is a chapel of St Nicolas. 

In ancient times the chief town in the island was 
called Melos. It stood upon the great harbour. It 
is celebrated as the birthplace of Diagoras, suraamed 
the Atheist. [Diet, qf Biogr . art. Diagoras.] The 
town appears to have been small, since it is called 
by Thucydides a x«p(oi' t not and of the 3000 
men who originally composed the Athenian expe- 
dition, the smaller half was sufficient to besiege the 
place. (Thuc. v. 84, 114.) The present capital of 
Melos is named Kaatron , and is situated upon a 
steep hill above the harbour. The former capita] 
was in the interior, and was deserted on account of 
its unhealthy situation. Between Kaatron and the 
northern shore of the harbour are the ruins of the 
ancient town, extending down to the water-side. 
“ On the highest part, which is immediately over- 
looked by the village, are some remains of polygonal 
walls, and others of regular masonry with round 
towers. The western wall of the city is traceable 
all the way down the hill from the summit to the 
sea : on the east it followed the ridge of some cliffs, 
but some foundations remain only in a few places" 
(Leake). Within the enclosure there is a small hill, 
on which stand a church of St. Elias and a small 
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monastery, and which ^perhaps served .In antiquity 
as a kind of acropolis. Mere several qrduteetaiaJ 
fragments have been found. ‘ On jjhe s mith ea s te rn 
side of the hill are some seats cut out of the rock fa a 
semi-circular form, of which only four remained un- 
covered when Bass visited the isumd in 1843. They 
appear to have been thg upper seats of a small theater .. 
or odeum, which was perhaps more ancient than the 
large theatre mentioned below. In front ef these 4 
seats is a quadrangular foundation of regular masonry, 
of which in one part four or five courses remain. 
About 40 steps eastward of this foundation are the 
remains of a temple or some other public building, 
consisting of fragments of a Corinthian capital and 
part of a cornice. About a hundred steps jSW. is 
the larger theatre, which was cleared from its rub- 
bish in 1836 by the king of Bavaria, then Crown 
Prince. The nine lowest rows of seats, of white 
marble, are for the most part still remaining, but 
the theatre, when entire, extended for up the hill. 
From the character of its architecture, it may 
safely be ascribed to the Roman period. There' 
are no other remains of the ancient town worthy of 
notice. 

Eastward of the ancient city is a village named 
Tptnrrtrfi, from the tombs with which the hill is 
pierced in every part. Eastward of Tpvrrrrrii is a 
narrow valley sloping to the sea, which also contains 
several sepulchral excavations. Some of them con- 
sist of two chambers, and contain niches for several 
bodies. There are, also, tombs in other parts of the 
island. In these tombs many works of art and 
other objects have been discovered; painted vases, 
gold ornaments, arms, and utensils of various kinds. 
Some very interesting Christian catacombs have also 
been discovered at Melos, of which Boss has given a 
description. (Tournefort, Voyage, vol. i. p. 114, 
Engl. tr. ; Tavernier, Voyage , vol. i. p. 435; Olivier, 
Voyage , vol. ii. p. 217; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 77; Prokesch, Denkwurdigketien, vol. i. 
p. 531, vol. ii. p. 200; Fiedler, iZewe, vol. ii. p. 369; 
Ross, Reisen auf den Griechiachen Inaebi , voL iii. 
pp. 3, 145.) 



MELOS (MfiAor ; Etk MijAior), * village of 
Acarnania, mentioned only by Stephanas B. (a. v.) 

MELOTIS, a district of Triphylia in Epirus. 
(Liv. xxxii. 13.) The names of Triphylia and Me- 
lotis, in connection with Epirus, occur only ip Livy. 

supposes that Molotis, which name indicates a 
sheep-feeding district, was probably the pastoral 
highlands around Oatanitea, on the bordere of Mo- 
lossis and Atintania. ( Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
pp. 101,119.) ...... 

MELPEIA (M&xfui), a village m Arcadia, situ- 
ated upon Mt. Nomia, which is a portion of Mount 
Lycaeus, so called because Pan was said to have 
here discovered the melody (/*&«) of the syrinx. 
(Pans. viii. 38. § II.) „ . « . . . 

MELPES, a small river of Lucarna, flowing into 
the Tyrrhenian sea, near the promontory of 
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MEMPHIS. 



the fint Mattel of the united kingdom of Upper 
end LowreAegypt The motives which induced 
ita founder to eeleot each e site for hie cepitel an 
obvious Not far removed from the btfaroation of the 
Nile et Cercasorua, it commanded the & entrance 
to the Delta, while It wee nearer to the Thehaid 
than any of the Deltaic, provincial cities of im- 
portance, Heliopolis, Bubastia, and Sale. It is also 
dear why he placed it on the western bank of the 
Nile. Hie kingdom had little to apprehend from 
the tribes of the Libyan desert; whereas the eastern 
frontier of Aegypt was always exposed to attack 
from Arabia, Assyria, and Persia, nor indeed was it 
beyond the reach of the Scythians. (Herod. !• 105.) 
It was important, therefore, to make the Nile a har- 
rier of the city; and this was effected by placing 
Memphis W. of it Before, however, Menes could 
lay the foundations of his capital, an artificial area 
was to be provided for them. The Nile, at that remote 
period, seems to have had a double bifurcation ; coo 
at the head of the Delta, the other above the rite of 
Memphis, and parallel with the Areinoite Nome. 
Of the branches of ita southern fork, the western 
and the wider of the two ran at the foot of the 
Libyan hills; the eastern and lower was the present 
main stream. Between than the plain, though 
resting on a limestone basis, was covered with 
marshes, caused by their periodical overflow. This 
plain Menes chose for the area of Memphis. He 
began by constructing an embankment about 100 
stadia S. of its rite, that diverted the mein body of 
the water into the eastern arm; and the marshes he 
drained off into two principal lakes, one to N., the 
other to W. of Memphis, which thus, on every ride 
but &, was defended by water. 

The area of Memphis, according to Diodoros(i. 00), 
occupied a circuit of 150 stadia, or at least 15 miles. 
This space, doubtless, included much open ground, 
laid out in gardens, as well as the courts requited 
for the barracks of the garrison, in the quarter 
denominated 11 the White Castle,” fend which was 
successively occupied, under the Pharaohs, by the 
native militia; in the mign of Piammetichui (ac. 
658—614), by Phoenician and Creek mercenaries; 
by the Pemans, after the Invasion m Cambyw* 
(n. 0.624); and finally by the Macedonian «nd 
Roman troupe. For although Memphis was not 
always a royal residence, it retained always two 
features of a metropolis! (1) H was the seat of the 
central garrison, at least until Alexandreia was 
founded ; and (2) its nscropolis— the pyramids— 
was the tomb of the kings of every native dynasty. 

The mound which curbed the inundations of the 
Nile was so essential to the very existence of Mem- 
phis, that even the Persians, who ravaged 
neglected all other great works of the country, 
annually repaired it (Herod, ii. 99.) The climate 
was of remarkable salubrity; Hie soil extremely 
productive; and the prospect from its walls at- 
tracted the notice of the Greeks and Romans, who 
seldom cared much for the picturesque. Diodorus 
(i. 96) mentions its bright green meadows, inter- 
sected by canals, paren with the lotos-flower. Pliny 
(xiii. 10, xvl 21) spades of trees of sack girth that 
three men with extended arms could not spun them. 
Martial (vi. 80) says that the “navita Mempbiticus” 
brought roses in winter to Rome (comp. Lucan, 
Phonal iv. 135) ; and Athenaeue (L 20. p. H) 
celebrates its teeming soil and its wine. (Comp 
Joseph. Antiq, ii. 14. § 4$ Horace, Od. UL 26. 10.) 
And these natural advantages were seconded by it* 
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^ In the * fc * 

(w the Arabian and Libyan Mile mmm& tot 
Hn bit time ae the? approach the Mb, and 
whwo. KsmjM* «wf»^ 
trade, whether ssoendlng or descending the Nile. 
Onth* coins of Hadrian the wealth and fertility of 
Memphis are npmaed by a fiww of the Nile on 
their reveres, holding in his left hand a cornucopia. 
(Mtonnet. **• No. 42.) 

The position of Memphis, again, as regarded the 
civilisationwhloh Aegypt imparted or received, was 
most frvourable. A capital in the Thebaid would 
have been too remote for communication with tbo 
East or Qreooet a capital in the Delta would have 
Veen too remote from the Upper Kingdom, which 
would then have pertained rather to Aethiopia than 
to Aegypt; while the Delta iteelf, unsupported by the 
Thebaid, must in all probability have beoome an 
Assyrian province. Bat the intermediate situation 
of Memphis connected it both with the southern 
portions of the Nile valley, as for ae its keys at Philae 
and EfrphftntiiM, and also through the isthmus of 
Suez and the coast, with the most civilised races of 
Asia and Europe. After the foundation of Alexan- 
dria, indeed, Memphis sunk into a provincial city, 
sat the Saracen invaders in th* sriTO&th century 
confirmed the wisdom of Menes’s choice, for they 
built both Old and New Cairo in the neighbourhood 
of Memphis, only changing the aite from the western 
to the eastern bank of the river, because thair natural 
alliances, unlike those of the Pharaohs, were with 
the Arabians and the Syrian Khalifates. 

The history of Memphis is in some measure that 
of Aegypt also. The great works of Menes were 
probably accomplished by successive monarebs, if 
not indeed by several dynasties. In the 1st period 
of the monarchy we find that the 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th dynasties consisted of Memphite kings. 
Athotis, who is styled a son of Menes, is said to have 
built the palace, and thus stamped the new city as 
a royal residence. * In the reign of Kaiechos, in the 
2nd dynasty, the worship of Apis was established 
at Memphis, which wi|> equivalent to rendering it a 
cathedral city. In the 7ih dynasty we have a record 
of seventy Memphite kings, each reigning for one 
day: this probably denotes an interregnum, and 
peihape a foregone revolution; for, as Herodotus re- 
marks (ii. 147), the Aegyptians could not exist 
without a monarchy. After the 8th dynasty no 
series of Memphite kings occurs; and the royal 
families pass to Heracleopolis, in the first place; 
next after the * ‘ - - 


afterwards to the Deltaic cities 
and Sain. 

The shepherd kings, though they formed their 
great camp at Abaris, retained Memphis as the seat 
of <n.a government (Manetho, op. Joteph. oont 
Aptoo, L 14) j and although, after they withdraw 
into Syria, thebe, became the oapital, yet we have a 

proof that the 18th dynasty— the houaeofBame.ee— 

held their northern metropolie in high eateem. Fo* 
Seeoetris, or Bameeee III. (Herod, ii 108), on hb 
return from hb Aiiatic wan, set up in front of the 
temple of Pteh at Motnphb a colossal statue of 
lumeoH 45 AM high; and thb b probably the oo- 
loaaal flgnra atoll lying among the monads of ruin 
at Mitrwueh. Under the S5th dynaaty, while the 
Aethiopians occupied Aegypt, Memphb was again 
the seat of a native government,— apparently the 
result of a revolution, which sat Sethos, a priest, 
upon the throne. A victory obtained by this mon- 
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arch over the Assyrians was eoramsaontod tarn 
statue in the temple of PtaMMtai fcotitagfft we 
hand a mouse, the symbol of destruction. (Horapol 
HtorogML L 60; comp. Aefian, JBT. Anim. vi 41) 
Strab* Mu. p. 604; Herod. IL 141.) Under Prai* 
metichus (b.o. eft} the Phoenician soHfo* fc* 
had sidod him m gating the crown, were eseabftiiett 
by him in “the Tyrian amp,”— ax least this amps 
to be the meaning of Howdotus (ill 12)/^ but wins 
removed by his suboessor Amasis Into the capital 
itself, and into that quarter of It called the “while 
Castle." 

Of all the Aegyptiaa cities, Memphis soffmdtha 
most seventy from the cruelty end fenatictam of 
the Potians. Its populace, excited by thedeferimf 
Aegyptiaa army at Musium, fad to death tt* 
Persian herald who summoned the ata&ffctm m 
dor. The vengeanoe of the conqueror in re- 
lated ly Herodotus. Memphis heoatop the head- 
quartsn of a Perrian garrison; and Camhvsra, on hla 
return from Ids unfortunate expedition against 
Aethiopia, was mors tiian ever incensed against the 
vanquished. Psammei Jtus, the last of the Pharaoh*, 
was compelled to put himself to death (Herod, iii. 16); 
Caxnbyses slew the god Apis with his own hand, end 
massacred his priests; he profaned the Temple of 
Ptah and burned the Images of the Cahriri (Id. to. 32). 
Under Darius Aegypt was mildly governed, and his 
moderation waa shown fay his acquiesoenoe in the 
high-priest’s refusal to permit the erection of a 
statue to him at Memphis. (Herod* ii 110; Bfedar. 

i. 68.) The next important notice of this rity is in 
the reign of Artaxerxes L Inaras, eon of 
tichns, had revolted from Persia, and toMJn the 
aid of the Athenians. (DkxL ad. 70 The Per* 
sians were defeated at Papramie in tie Delta (ft. 
74; comp. Mannert, Geogr, x. p. 691), fled to Mem- 
phis, and were besieged in the “White Castle." 
(Thucyd. i. 108—109.) The riege lasted for more 
than a year (Diodor. ii. 75), and was at length 
raised (Cteaias, c. 33), and the authority of the 
king of Persia restored. Under Nectanebus L, the 
first monarch of the Sebennytic dynasty, Memphis 
expelled its Persian garrison, nor did it return to 
its allegiance, until Nectanebus IL, the last repre- 
sentative of thirty dynasties, was driven into Ae- 
thiopia. (Athenaeus, iv. p. 150.) From this period 
Memphis loses its metropolitan importance, and 
sinks to the level of the chief provincial city of 
Aegypt 

If, as Diodorus remarks (i. 51), Thebes sur- 
passed Memphis in the grandeur of its temples, the 
latter city was more remarkable for the number of 
its deities and sacred buildings, and for its secular 
and commercial edifices. It might, indeed, as regards 
its shrines, be not improperly termed the Pantheon 
of the land of Miaraim. The following were its 
principal religious structures, and they seem . to 
include nearly all the oapital objects of Aegyptian 
worship except the goat and the crocodile:— 

1. The temple of Isis, was commenced at a very 
early period, but only completed by Amasis, B.O. 564. 
It is described as spacious and beautiful (Herod, ii. 
176 ; Heliodor. AetMiqp. vii. 2, 8, 11), but inferior 
to the Iseium at Buriris (Herod, ii. 59, 61). 

2. The temple of Proteus, founded probably by 
Phoenicians, who had a commercial establishment at 
Memphis. It was of bo early date aa to be ascribed 
to the era of the Trqjan War. (Plutarch, tie Gen. 
Socrat. c. 7.) 

3. The temple of Apis, completed in the reign of 

Y 3 
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towMhtmi (Htwi ft IMfftdtoa, HU. Am. 
d. 19; OM* .A toa a ni , Anii* HL *; M 
wft fc’Kff), ton* toteton tte mitten patter 
tbit £m bnfto of M to Hqteestn, sad w 
tttMttfetaedtenato.tikrahwbiclitteiiro- 
Mi di tf Ap» *n* eai>ftntoi.*i&w w» *to> m 
anwto *T Am in (MMhk nth on of Qdrif and 
Ido (PSn. nL 4*t PteBto. viL SS.) Thk tempi* 
m» the cattedtal Of tegypt, «*d got only oat* 
NbM War* » noiMtow, opehct, sad tend eol- 
* |j|i) if priests, m | |n attracted thl thir iro— ilia 
worshippers, wh o oombbed commercial with tall* 


, la the we s tern quarter 
i was of earlier date than 
i deity of similar name. To the 
MwafMiB fierapatam was attached a Nib-meter, for 
gauging lead recording the periodical overflows of the 
riser, it "was removed by Constantine as a ratio of 
pagurian, but replaced by bia aoooeeeor Julian. 
(Soarst JfiaC. J Mn. L 18; Soaotnen, t. 8 ; comp. 
Diodor. 1 80, 87; Sense. Owuwt Nat. It. 8 ; Plin. 
Till 48.) 

5. A temple of Pine, or the Son, mentioned only 
in the Rosetta inscription (Letronne, BecueU du 
Inner. Grecqmt it Lot d*T Egypt*; Brngsch, In - 
ncripL fotrttfm,) 

A The temple of the Gabeiri (Herod. SiL 37), 
into which none Imt the high-priest might lawfully 
enter* The statues of the pigmy gods were boned 
by Onmhyses, and the temple mutilated. 

7* Hm temple of Ptah or Hephaestus, the ele- 
mental principle oft tire, worshipped under the form 
of a Pygmy. This was the mast ancient shrine in 
Memphis, being coeval with its foundation. (Diodor, 
i 4ft ; Herod, ii. 99, HL 37 ; Strab. xrii. 807 ; Am- 
mute* Xrii. A) It was enlarged and beautified by 
devteil successive monarch*, apparently through a 
spirit of rivalry with the great buildings at Thebes. 
Q.) Moans emoted the great northern court (Herod. 
JL 10l t L 51). (9.) Rameeee the Great 
mMV in tlris court six colossal figures of stone, — 
pevtmil'tftatnes of hhnaelf, his queen, and their four 
eons* (Herod, fL 108 — 110; Strab. xrii. p. 807.) 
(A) Bhamp rini t aa built the western eourt, and 
erected two ookssa l fignraa of enmmer and winter. 

g Urod. il 181 ; Diodor. I 62 ; W Mason, if. and 
i p. 181.) (A) Aeychis added the eastern 
eattii. (Herod, ii. 136.) It was, in tha opinion of 
Herodotus, by far the noblest and moat beautiful of 
the four quadrangles, (ft.) PSammsdchaa, the 
finite ting, added&aonth oo “ 



1} Diodor. I* 67)} 

* <T restored to He basis the 

, In front of the southern 

sof the Memphian temple*, 

_ tfaekr hnowl a d g t of Aegyptum 
yate#uamtefitaef thrir philosophical 
„ nMit itaphk that Herodotus made 
j Imjtel e» ene, M* gained most of his inform- 
Mitel fiipirifaf I mm Asm* Democritus aim 
yeridsd five yft&M^ M s mpM i , and won the favour of 
Ihe priests byMsoAHctlmtoartrologicdairi 
^rptealMhfihis. Imt Dmmrtt lx. ba) 

Mreybis rvrtaart tettflteg &» fflnrtrions riritors, in 

iby Soton, **» hfriorfan Hess* 

turns, tha pMlaaififaM tUtm mi (Mi las of 


grove of pataMress, about 10 mUss A of M, 
marks tim aits of the anctent Memphis, Tfcesne- 
ossrive emanates of tha tend, indeed, haws mad tin 
®a a Msec-quarry, so that Ststetewt situation 
has been a subject of dispute. Mater Bsensll 
(Gagraphy pf Jfyrodotm, wot il* p. 191, aeq.), 
however, brings incontestable evidence of tbeoorre- 
of Mitrameh with Memphis. Its re- 


mains extend over many handled cores of ground, 
which am covered with bilochs of granite, broken 
see* The prin- 


_ oo i o nai statues* 

*dpal monad corresponds probably with tha area of 
the gswk temple of Ptah. 

Them am asmml aoooants of the apponmm* of 
Memphis eltifcM asm, titrebo saw the Hsphaas- 
teium entire, although mmh of the shy was then in 
mins. In tbotwalto century A* fefc nan vlrited by 
the Arabiaa traveller AMaUati^ whs mm Amply 
Unp re aeed with the spectacle of giandsnr and deso- 
lation. u Its nrias ofibr," hi saya, 11 to the spectator 
a union of things which ooufamd him, and which 
the meet eloquent man in the world would in vain 
attempt to deecribe.” Ha mems to ham seen at least 
one of the cohwsal etatoes of the group of Bnneiw 
in the northern court of the Hepbaestrium. Among 
innumerable “idols,” as he Senna them, he “measured 
one which, without Its pedestal, was mom than 30 
cubita long. This statue was famed of a single 
piece of red granite, and was oovered with a red 
varnish.” (Ab-dallatif, Dt 8aqfi Trtmtlatum, 4ta 
p. 184.) Sir William Hamilton (Aeggptaoco, 4ta 
p. 303) visited the spot, and says, that “high 
mounds enclose a square of 1800 yards from N. 
to &, and 400 from E. to W. The entrance in 
the centre of each side is stiD risible. The two 
principal entrances freed the desert and the river ” 
(that la W. and EA He entered by the latter, 
and found immediately 11 thirty or forty large blocks 
of very fine red granite, lying on the ground, evidently 
forming parte of souse oolomsl statues, the chief 
ornaments of tha temple*” 

The district in whidi these remains are found is 
still tamed Afe^jTbytkeOspriepQpalatku^aiidtbus 
helps to eoufim the Identity of Ae Tillage of Mtere- 
wfeh with the aocssnt capita] ef Aigypt- [WaBJ).] 
MENAKNUM or MENAE (UenJ^F^L fiteph. 
B. ; M fraum. Diod. t Etk. Minuet, Steph. $ but 
cotes have Mmtrwt; Menaenus, Oie*; Menaeoinns, 
Plin. j MMo\ an inland city of Sicily, about 18 
milmW.of Leontini. It was a city of the SM, 
and not a Greek colony, hot, according la Diodorus, 
was not an ancient settlement of ttest people, bat 
first founded by thrir king Dueotins, In AC.45A 
(Diod. xl 78.) It was situated at a disteam of 
about 8 miles Cram the celebrated lake and saw- - 
taary of the Paliri [PauooBtm LaiOoa} (Mtph. 
B. i. p.)i and Ducetius mean, a for yoam sfim- 
wards, to have removed the inhabitant* egaiu from 
his newly built city, end to have fauwted awlbsr, 
in the immediate nrighbonriiood of the rnemd lake, 
to which ho gare tbe name ef Paltea 0Hod- ftl* 
whore the reading Mdmtr Mr Him, ami ri ty 
CHnrer, and adopted by Wssaribag, la Mliteri J*7 

it ted, to tot,*** «4, % 

a.1 TiSSiSSSCLffAS 

Ote tte totebte hum «p* 

The totter dty, ttee|i * um itoM to 

gnat toipitaaoik mtiami to mMW 4"» * 
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t^| IWft )i litll# ddubt that it m th# 

78, when tbs adSHow hm 
Wgtatpfa same eeriafoly oortupt), which was re- 
aaoad hr BfoflyM ia 8W, together with 
rad Mr rifles of the SML Uhmm* 
i«l more than ew» by Cicero among the munl- 
dtial towns of Sicily, and worn# to hare bent a 
tolerably flourishing P"**’ *• fehaWtant# of which 
carried on agriculture to a considerable extent. 
(Ci* Perr. ft 22, 43.) It » enumerated also by 
&Hue ItalioQi among the ritiro *f ®ri1y,rad by 
Pliny among the stipendiary towns of that bland, 
and iU name i» foM aleo*to Ptolemy. (SU. ItaL 
xiv. 266; PHn. Bi. 8. e. 14; PtoL ill 4. § 18.) This 
is the last notice of it that occurs ; bat there is no 
doubt that the modern town of MmSo retains the 
name, and probably the site, of Henoenum. It is 
situated on a lofty MU, forming part of a range 
which sweeps round from Ptdapma to Caltagmme, 
add forms the boundary of a deep basin, in the 
centre of which is a small plain, with the volcanic 
lake now called Logo di JVq/feio, which » Unques- 
tionably the ancient Liens Palioorum. No ruins 
are now extent at MMo\ bat the sains of Me- 
naenarn, which are numerous, though only of copper, 
attest the consideration wIM^nadsntly en- 
joyed. £B* H. B.] 





com OF MEXAKHTJX. 


MENA'PIA (Mfiwfo, PtoJ. vi. 11. § 8), a 
small place in BMarisaa in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Euoratidim. It » probably the same 
as that called MXsapila by AmmUnns (xxiii. 

6). [VO 

MENA'PII, a people of North Gallia. In Caesar's 
time (fi. Q. iv. 4) the Menapii were on both axles 
of the lower Rhine, where they had arable forms, 
buildings, and small towns. The Usipetes and 
and Tenotheri, who were Germans, being hard pressed 
by the Suevi, came to the Rhine, surprised and mas- 
sacred the Menapii on the east hank, and then cran- 
ing over spent the winter on the west side, and lived 
at free cost among the Menapii The history of 
these marauders is told elsewhere. [UatPSTBi.] 
On the west side of the Rhine the Eburaoee were 
the immediate neighbours of the Menapii (£. O. 
n» 6), and they were between the Menapii and the 
Trevirf. The Menapii were protected by oonthmona 
swamps and forests. On the south and on the coast 
the Menapii bordered on the MorinL Caesar does 
not state this distinctly; but he the m*- 

napii (B. G, H. 4) among the confederates 

next to the Mortal ; and the Menapii wars said to be 
able to raise 7000 fighting man. As 'the Vsnsti 
sought the aid of the Marini end Menapii in theirwar 
mnimt oondud. thtt taHhEJ 
«r thair aid would hm ben neeien (A Q. HL I? 

S*!gf ^ erit ^.* 11 G|JU * “ rsdneed to otdhnit 

“ T*. enmmer of ». o. ga wwnt .w, 

Mbrim Md Menapii (A Q, ^ 

g * Mr * 1 ** *S» 


Caesar sent twe of Ms lagsti to invade th* mam 

After hb retain from Brimmri* <tosmr sent La* 
Menus against tbs MM with the lcgM which 
had been brought back from Britoaato* %npr 
bad been dry, aid as tbs mambas did rat ptotoe#* 
tbs Marini, as in She ysar before, amt of them ware 
compelled to yisUf the troops wUoh bad hm 
root against the Menapii under the tiro kf*tf ra- 
vaged the lands, destroyed the com, and burnt the 
houses ; but the people fled to the this betorf their 
forests, and saved themselves from thshr omelsaany. 
(B. G, iv. 88*) 

In go. 88 Caesar himself entered the ro u te r 
of the Mmutt with fits legions mdaomnWrod im 
baggage. The Menapii were the only Gatt fftto had 
ne ve r sent embassadors to Ctosser abool eseesi, aid 
thy *m tilm of Arobiorfet, tof 
Camaftamj. Trotting lothoMtanlmteodoa 
of their eowatrv. flu Mansell did aflt mrahtos 
forces, hat fled to the forests and marshes, canyfog 
their p rop erty with them. Caesar satorod Mr 
country with bis army in throe divisions, after 
having with groat rapidity made his bridges over 
the riven, bat ha does not rneqUon any names. The 
buildings and villages wen burnt, and a groat 
number of cattle and men were captured. The Me- 
napii prayed for peeoe, gave hostages, and were told 
that their hostages vfdl be pat to death, if they 
allowed Arobiorix to onto within their borders. 
With this throat Caesar quitted the country that he 
had ravaged, leaving Comm the Atrebat, one of hie 
slavish Gallic tools, with a body of cavalry to heap 
watch over the Menapii. (A <7. vi. 5, 6.) 

It appears from Caesar's narrative that this people 
had forms, arable land, and cattle; and probably drips. 
They were not savages, bat a people with some 
civility. GSM’s narrative also leads us to infer 
that the Menapii on the coast bordered oaths Marini, 
as Strabo (iv. pp. 184, 199) says. Pliny (iv. 17) also 
makes the Menapii and Morini conterminous on the 
ooast, but ho makes the S c a Mi a (Schelde) the 
northern limit of the Menapii; and ns places the 
Toxandri north of the Schelde. D’Anville ( JVbtise, 
tfc., Nervii) attempts to show, against the authority 
of the ancient writers, that the Nervii extended to 
the coast, and consequently were between the Morini 
and the Menapii Bat it is here assumed as proved 
that the Morini on the coast bordered on the Menapii, 
who in Carnal’s time at least ex te n ded along the 
coast from the northern boundary of the Morini 
to the territory of the Baxayl [Batavqrujc 
brant*.] 

Walckenaer proves, aa ha iupporas, that the river 
Aas , from ite eource to its outlet, was the boundary 
between the Morjni and tbs MraapiL The Jos is 
the dull stream which flews If M* fouf, and to 
mads navigable to G rm elmee Accordingly he 
makes the hill of CdmL, which is east of the Ana, 
to be the CasteUum Menspsorum of the Table. This 
question Is examined under Ohmwm Mobi- 
nonoai. The boundary on the orart between the 
Morini end Menapii isunknowii.butitinay,pro- 
hape, have bem as for north as Amhmm* As the 
Ebureass about roerom and gm were the nrigh- 
bowe of the of Caesar on the east, we 

ebtedn a limit ^toeMsnapii to thfld direction. On 
the north their boundary was tha Bhlne; and on the 
south the Nervii. Under Augustus stene German 
peoples, TJbii, Sioambri [Gnomsit], and otben 
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l to the weet «Uk Of the Rhine. Tfe® 
Twtendri, who wm settled to Nortk&rakmt, ooen- 
pted tin ftoes of them MtnspH whs bordered on tbs 
Stamm Bat (be MwutpUstitt maintained thtos- 
■elves in the wist. Thdtus (Hut iv. 28), in his 
dmariptfcn «f th# istoUten of GNtite,stUl spmks ef 
the “Menapiqe et Mortooe et extrema Galliarum." 
Pert ef the fo r m e r terri to ry o(Jbe Mental wm 
finally metaled in Germania Infer, and the lent 
in Bdgkm. The name Menapii subsisted for a long 
time. Amelins Victor (da Ctumsribut, 39) calls 
Carmurius “Mcnapiae civk;" and it appears in the 
middle ^ea, IPAnvxUe obeerree that though the 
Notitia ef the Empire mentions a body ef ooidhns 
named Menapil, we see no trace of this nation in 
any city which rep rese nt s it; bnt Walekenaer (Q4og* 
tqL L p. 430) contends that Tornacnm 
(Tommai) was their chief place, to which place 
probably belong the Belgic silver medals with the 
legend dvknacvb (Bast, JfecneS, fc.) “In an 
act of Charles the Bald, A.D. 847, in fovour of the 
abbey of St Amend, which is sooth of Toornsi, this 
abbey is said to be 4 in torritorio Menapiornm quod 
nano lfemptoeom appellant* ** We thus obtain, as 
it seems, a fined point for pert of the territory of the 
Menapil, which under the later Empire may have 
been limited to the country west of the Sckekk. 

It is observed that “ though it is very probable 
that Caesar never advanced into the interior of 
Flanders, it is, however, certain that the Homans 
afterwards, if they did not absolutely make therm- 
selves masters of it, at hast were there for sums 
lime at different epochs. Their idols, their Dei Pe- 
nates, sepulchral urn^ lamps, Homan utensils, and 
especially the medals of almost all the emperors, 
discerned in groat numbers, are irrefragable evi- 
dence of this.’' (Bast, RecueU dAnHquiUt Romamu 
at Moba, <fe., Introduction.) 

44 Ancient earthen veaaela have then found in 
groat numbers all along the coast from Dunkerque 
to Binges, which shows that the sea has not gained 
hero, and refutes the notion that in the time of 
Caesar and Pliny this coast was neither inhabited 
nor habitable.” (Walekenaer, Glop. $c. voL L p. 469.) 
An inscription found at Bimini, of the age of Ves- 
pasian, mentions the “ Balinatoroa Menapiorum,” or 
aaltmakere of the Menapii. 

If the position ef the Meldi of Caesar has been 
rightly determined [lffnun], they were aManapian 
people. There is nothing to show whether the Ms- 
napri ware Calli or Germanl [0. L.1 

MENAPILA [Miwapia.] 

MENDK (MMq, Herod, vii. 138; Scyl. p.36; 
Tbnc. iv. 133; Staph. B.), or MENDAE (Mfoftu, 
Pans. ▼. 10. § 37 ; Pita. iv. 10; Mfrl a, Polyaen. 
it 1. f 31 ; Said. j. v. ; Mendia, Lit. zzxi. 48 t 
ft*. M«*a*f ), a town of PaUaoe, ritnated on the 
8W. ride the cape- It was a colony of Eretris hi 
Wbm a, which booamo stebjsst to Athens with the 
other dtios of Psllisis and Ohalddioe. On the 
arrival of Bmaidas, Mends twvdted from the Aths- 
mans (Ifcne. I*), bn* was afterwards retsken by 
Midas and IRmkmtm (Hue. iv. 180; Diod. 
siL 73). It iptoia, foatoths sooount which Livy 
(L e.) gives ef tha oftodMoat of Attains and the 
Homans (*.c.PW% to tew been a email maritime 
Am under tht 4mUm af 0— andria. Together 
the broadest pert of 
.Mib, 8,3. f 11), and is 
by warn HaUenio remains 
'on the shorn near KAvo- 



MENKLAUS. 

IfteehSU to the E., as well as oa the hsighte above St 
(Leake, Ml Grew*, voL ill p, 133.) Urn types 
on its mfaii— SOnss ridtar noon an 

ass, and a “Dfota” in a square CfekL, vS*iL 
I*. 73) ■ refe r to the fomous M a n daea n wins, of wtooh 
the aadsnte make honourable mention. (Atfam. L 


pp. 33, 39, iv. p. 199, viiL p. 334, d. p. 734 ; 

‘ * r “1, of Ktthnj JnL PoU. 


Hippooat voL u. p. 479, 
OmomtuL vi. segm. 15.) 


C«.a JJ 



com or mejtd*. 

MENDES (Mtefoff, Herod. IL 49, 43. 133; 
Diod. i. 84 ; Stub. rvii. p. 809 ; Mela, i. 9 f 9 ; 
Plin. v. 10. s. 19; Ptol. jv. 5. $ 51 ; Steph. B. 
«. a. : EtK McAfotos), the capital of the “ 


dorian name in the Delta of Egypt It i 
ated at the point where the Mendesten aim of tha 
Kile (Mentor ord/io, Scykx, p. 43; PtoL iv. 
5. § 10 ; Menderium ostium, Pliny, Mela, & cc.) 
flows into the lake ef Tank, lfendee was, under 
the Pharaonic kings, a considerable town ; the 
name was the chief seat of the worship of Mendee 
or Pan, the all-prodndng-principle of life, and 
one of the eight greater deities of Aegypt, and 
represented under the form of a goat It was 
also one of the nomes assigned to that division 
of the native army which was called the Calasirii, 
and the city was celebrated for the msanJactoro of 
a perfume designated as the Menderium tm ynonfcym 
(Plm. xiu. 1. s. 3.) Mendee, however, declined 
early, and disappears in the first century A. ft.; 1 
since both Ptolemy (to.) and Aristides (Hi. p. lffi) 
mention Thmnis as the only town of noli in tha 
Mendesian name. From Ha poaHten at tha Junction 
of the river and the lake, it was probably encroached 
upon by their waters, after tha canals fell into 
neglect under the Macedonian kings, and whan they 
were repaired by Augnetua (Snetan. Aug. 18, 33) 
Thamis bad attracted ita trade and population. 
Bains, however, supposed to be tboee of Maudes, 
have been found near the hamlet of AckmAm-Ttmak 
(Cbampollion, I'JtyfP * «» voi 3. p. 193.) [W. B.1X1 

MENDICULEIA. 1. A town of tbs Ikmtes, 
probably Momom. [VoL IL p. 33, a.) 

3. A town in the interior of l nntsais. on i 
bank of the Tagus. (PtoL fi. 5. 1 3, wbws i 
MSS. have NfArovAirih, others MeafoptosAfek) 

MENEDEMDM (M a town to the 

western part of PUdto, two mites west of Pogte. 
(PtoL v. 5. § 3; Steph. a who oslls It a town of 

7 MEEELAI PORTUS (Me 
it. 169), » bvbour of Mimarta, Anted to tb. 
W. of PWHtaaitnn (Stab. L p. 40, zrfl. , 93«X 
Md • d*/o rtjqp flea Pitm. (Sejrba, 107, 4) 

Hen, uaardin, to hgmd, th. hM» MmlHt hM 

(Herod, ii. 119); md H m Ua tim. wbm 
A^ikudM in bb march from IbaXO. to (^me, 
b. Oi 861. (Cara. He, Agn» t*) He jodtioo 
meet be eoe^bt op th. eeeet of tbee Wwif J NmfceAi 
aew the /Ut-al-MiUr. (Hwhey Vmm Sml» 

c ** A 

MEHBU'US (MtWAmt, Stab. *M. f MS; 

B.e. ».i Xik. MeoAeUmX wee * Ion ef the 


the 




MEHBSTHEL 

pd u, £ itnatod to SB. of the h%ka%4 between 
Alexandria end Hennopdie, near the Canopic arm 
of the NUe. It derived Si name tan Menekns, a 
brother of Ptolemy Um aid attained such import, 
anoe as to confer the title of Menelm ter upon the 
Canopic branch of the river. (Ptd.lv. 5. 89;6trab. 
ib. p]801.) t w * B. D.l 

HENESTHEI POBTUS (d MertaBiw Aifdr), 
a harbour of Hlspenia Baetica, between Gades and 
Asia. (Sfcrab. iii. p. 140; Ptol. ii. 4. § 5; Martian, 
p. 40.) In its neighbourhood was the oracle of 
Menestheus (Strab. I e.\ to whcan. ako, the in- 
habitants of Gadae offered sacrifices. (Phikwtr. VtL 
Apoli v. 1.) The Scholiast on Thucydides (i. 12) 
relates that Menestheue, being expelled by the 
Theseidse, went to Iberia. The harbour is probably 
the modern Puerto de S. Maria- 

MEN1KX (Mfrtft dL M^rayf), an island off 
the N. coast of Africa, to the 8E. of the Lesser 
Syrtis. It is first described by Scyhut (p. 48), 
who calls it Bbachion (Bpoxcfwr), and states that 
its length was 300 stadia, while its breadth was 
something less. Pliny (r. 7) makes the length 
25 M. P. and the breadth 22 M. P. Its distance 
fitAU the mainland was about 3 stadi* (8 stadia, 
Utadiam p. 455), and one day’s saL iron Taricheae. 
It was the abode of the 41 dreamy Lotos-eaters" 
[Lotophaoi], for which reason it was called Lo* 
toi'iiagitis (Aarropcryms, PtoL if, 3. § 35; 
AuroQdtyw* Hfaoi, PcJyb. L 39 ; comp. Strab. L 
p. 25, ii. p. 123, iii. p. 157, xvii. p. 834; Pomp. 
Mela, ii. 7. § 7 ; Plin. L r. ix. 60 ; Diouys. v. 180). 
The Romans fiist became acquainted with it, by the 
dihUHtnms expedition of C. Sem pronins Bteesus, 
n. c. 253. (Pdyb. L c . ; comp. Zooar. viiL 14 ; 
On*. iv. 9.) It contained two towns, Meninx and 
Thoar, and was the birthplsce of the emperors 
(vallus Trebouianus, and his sou, Volnsianns (Anrel. 
Victor, EpiL 31), wb?n it was already known by 
the name of Gibba. Jerbak , as the island is now 
called, produces the “ lotus ZisyphoA,” a tree-fruit 
like beans. (Shaw, Trap, p. 197 ; Brandi, Geog. 
of Herod, rol. ii. p. \ Barth, TTaMcfenMpen, 
PP- 263, 287.) [E. B. J.] 

MENNIS (Curt. y. 1. § 18), a small town of 
Mesopotamia, at which Alexander halted in his 
inarch from Arbela to Babylon. Curtins stated 
that it was celebrated for its naphtha pita,-— which 
indeed abound in that part of Asia. [V.] 

MENOBA (Plin. iii. 1. g, 3) or MENUBA (In* 
scr. ap. Flores, Etp, Sagr. ix. p. 47), a tributary of 
the nver Baetis, on its right side, now the 6W 

dtamar. 

MEN06CA (Mqwknto, Ptol. ii. 6. § 9$ Plin. W. 
20. e. 34), a town of the Varduli, on the N. coast of 
HispaniaTarraconensis. Its site is uncertain. Some 
place it it St, Sebastian ; others at St, Andre ; and 
others, again, at Swnaga. 

MENOSGADA (M yrocy&a), a place in central 
Germany, not far from the sources of tlie Mam 
(Moenus), from which it, no doubt, derived iu 

H* . («• V 1, * 29 *> Ite » generally 
believed to have been that of the modem Mamrotk 
near Cuknbach, rr u i ’ 

ME'NTESA. 1. Suraamed Bastia (It, Anion. 

ttt^AA'SiS'Xs!g^ 

sswaasasaS” 4 
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9. A small stats of the Baatuli. in BHpania 
Baetica. (“Mentesa&i, qni et BastnH," Fife. I *; 
Inaer. Grater, p. 384, 9 ; Floras, Etp. Sagr- sw 
P* 34.) 

HENTONOMON, an aestnary or beg of An 
Northern Ooean, mentioned fay Pythias, upon which 
the Guttonei dwelt, aqd at a day’s aril from which 
was an island named Abates, where amber wan 
gatherad. (PBn. xxxvii. 7. a. II.) Tbe^mehtead 
is mentioned in another peerage of PKny fly. 13. s. 
27), as situated a day’s sail from the Scythian coast. 
In SilBg’s edition of Pliny this part of Scythia in 
called Bsunonia ; but eonra of the MSS. and older 
editions have Banneniaima or Bantoraamria, which 
ie apparently only a no th er form of Mnafeomaraa. 
The bay was no doubt on the Prorabn ooast in th> 
Baltic. (Zeuse, Die Dmtechm, f*. p. 289.) 

MENTOBES (Mferepra), a Liburatea tribe 
(Hecatae. Fr. 82, ed. Daman ; PU&. iiL 21. a 25), 
off whom ouest were the three islands celled Men- 
torides, probacy the tame at the reeky ialande of 
Pago, Otero , and Arbe. [E. B. J.l 

MENUTHIAS (Msravftdf, Staph. B.), an iriand 
off the E. coeat nf Africa. Ptolemy (iy. 8. $ 2, 
comp, yfL 2. | 1) describes it as being *4jaomt 
(vopdaciTflu) to the Pram. Presnm ; at the amine 
time be removes it 5° from the continent, and places 
it at 85° long., 12° 347 let, to the NE. (M 3c- 
puwf drareAwr) of Prasum. The graduation of 
Ptolemy's map is hero so erroneous, that it is im- 
possible to moke out the position of hie island 
Menuthias, which some have identified with one of 
the islands of Zantibar, or even with Madagaecar. 
(Vincent, Navigation of the An cient s, voL ii. pp. 
174 — 185; Ganelin, Giograpkie det A nciem, voj. i. 
pp. 191, 195.) The simple narrative of the Periplue 
gives a very faithful picture of this ooast, — har- 
monising with thef statements of Ptolemy and Ma- 
nnus of Tyre, — aa far as the Bhaptne Of the former 
(Govimd, or the river of Jabak). Afterwards it 
thus proceeds (p. 9, ed. Hudson):— 

44 Thence" (from the Kora Fossa, “New Cut," 
or M Channel," or the opening of the coral reefe by 
Govmd ), M at the distance of two natural days' sail, 
on a course a little above Ube (SW.), Menuthias 
island occurs on the W. (the important wonts u Due 
West”— wop’ avrl)v tV bbeir — are arbitrarily altered 
in Blancaid'a edition to the opposite sense, with a 
view to force the author into agreement with Pto- 
lemy; comp. AnnoL ad Hudeon. p. 68), about 
300 stadia from the mainland, tew, and covered 
with wood, with streams, plenty of birds of various 
kinds, and tend- turtle. But, excepting crocodiles, 
which are hsrmle— , it has no other animals. At 
this island there are boats, both sewed together, and 
hollowed out of single trunks, which are used for 
fishing, and catching turtle. Hera, they take fish 
in wicker baskets, which are let down in front of 
the hollows of the recks." It appears, therefore, 
that Menuthias was distaut about two days* sail 
from Nova Fossa, or 60 or 80 miles from the river 
fleeted, just where an opening in the coral reefe is 
now found. The coasting voyager, steering SW., 
reached the island on the E. side, — a proof that it 
was dose to the main; a contiguity which perhaps 
is farther shown by the presence of the crocodiles ; 
though much stiras cannot be bid upon this point, as 
they may have been only liasnte. It is true, the 
navigator says that it was 300 risdte from the 
mainland; but as thorn is no reason to suppose that 
he surveyed the island, this distanoo must be taken 
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to signify the estimsted width of the northern inlet 
separating the island from the main ; and this esti- 
mate is probably much exaggerated. The mode of 
fishing with baskets is still practised in the Jubah 
islands, and along the coast The formation of the 
coast of E. Africa in these latitudes — where the hills 

B owns upon the coast are all formed of a coral 
lomerate, comprising fragments of madrepore, 
t and sand — renders it likely that the island 
which was close to the main sixteen or seventeen 
centuries ago, should now be united to it. Granting 
this theory of gradual transformation of the coast-line, 
the Mem^hiaa of the “ Periplns * may be supposed 
to have stood in what is now the rich garden-land 
of Shamba , where the rivers, carrying down mud to 
mingle with the marine depoeit of coral drift, covered 
the choked-up estuary with a rich soil. (Cooley, 
Ptolemy and the Nile, London, 1854, pp. 56 — 
68.) [E. B. J.] 

IfSROimi PROM. fEppofa fccpa, Ptul. iv. 3. 
| 7 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 7. § 3 ; Plin. v. 3), the most 
northerly point of the coast of Africa, to the E. of the 
gnlf of Carthage, now Cape Bun , or the Rds Addur 
of the natives. [E. B. J.] 

MERGABLUM, a town of Hispania Baetica, on 
the road from Gades to Malaca, now Beyer do la 
MieL (M&m. de TAcad. dee Inter, xxx p. 111.) 
MERINUM. [Garganus.] 

MERMESSUS (M epfiTjtrtrSs or Mvpaurods), a 
town in Troas or MyBia, belonging to the territory 
of Lampsacns, was celebrated in antiquity as the 
native place of a sibyl (Steph. B. s. v.; Paus. a. 12. 
§ 2; Lactant. i. 6, 12, where it is called Marmessus; 
Said. a. v.); bufits exact site is unknown. [L. S.] 
MEROBRICA. [Mirouriga.] 

ME'ROE (Mep&r], Herod, ii. 29; Diod. i. 23, 
seq.: Strab. xviii. p. 821; Plin. ii. 73. s. 78, v. 9. 
B. 10; Steph. B. 8.V.: Eth. Mepocuos, Mfpoii trios). 
The kingdom of Meroe lay between the modem hamlet 
of Khartoum , where the Abtapus joins the true 
Kile and the influx of the Astaboras into their 
united streams, lat. 17° 40' N., long. 34° E 
Although described as an island by the ancient 
geographers, it was properly an irregular space, like 
Mesopotamia, included between two or moie con- 
fluent rivers. According to Diodorus (i. 23) the 
region of MerAe was 375 miles in length, and 125 
in breadth ;iut Strabo (xviii. p. 821) regards these 
numbers pa referring to its cii conference and dia- 
meter respectively. On its eastern side it was 
bounded by tire Abyssinian highlands ; on the western 
by the Libyan sands — the desert of Bahinuda . Its 
extreme southern extremity was, acroiding to a 
survey mode in the reign of Nero, 873 miles distant 
frem Syene. (Plin. vi 29. s. 33.) Eratosthenes and 
Artemidarus, indeed, reduced this distance to 625 
and 600 miles. (Mannert, Geog. d. Alien, x. p. 183.) 
Within these limits Meroe was a region of singular 
opulence, both as respects its mineral wealth and its 
cereal and leguminous productions. It possessed, 
on its eastern frontier, mines of gold, iron, copper, 
and salt; its woods of date-palm, almond-trees, and 
ilex yielded abundant supplies of both fruit and 
timber for export and home consumption; its mea- 
dows supported large herds of cattle, or produced 
double harvests of millet (dhourra) ; and its forests 
and swamps abounded with wild beasts and game, 
which the natives caught and salted for food. The 
hanks of the Nile are ao high in this region, that 
Meroe derives no benefit from the inundation, and, 
as min falls scantily in the north, even in the wet 


season (Strab. xv. p. 690), the lands remote from the 
rivers must always have been nearly desert But 
the waste bore little proportion to the fertile lands 
in a tract so iotNpted with streams; the art 
of irrigation was extensively practised; and in the 
south, where the hills rise towards Abyssinia, the 
rains are sufficient to maintain a considerable degree 
of fertility. The valley of the Astaboras (Tacazze) 
is lower and wanner than the rest of Meroe. 

Partly from its natural richness, and partly frem 
its situation between Aothiopia and the Red Sea, — the 
regions which produced spice, and those which yielded 
gold-dust, ivory, and precious stones, — Meroe was 
from very early times the seat of an active and diver- 
sified commerce. It was one of the capital centres of 
the caravan trade from Libya Interior, from the havens 
on the Red Sea, and fiom Aegypt and Aethiopia. 
It was, in fact, the receptacle and terminus of tho 
Libyan traffic from Carthage, on the one side, and 
from Adulo and Beienice on the other. The ruins 
of its cities, so for as they have been explored, attest 
its commercial prosperity. 

The site of the city of Mefy»*Wua placed by 
Eratosthenes (ap. Strab. 786) 700 stftdin, 

or nearly 90 miles, 0KB m the junction of the 
Nile with the Aowboms, lat 16° 44'; and such 
a position agrees with Philo's statement (ii. p. 77) 
that the sun was vertical there 45 dam before the 
summer solstice. (Comp. Plin. vi. SQjgjrThe pyra- 
mids scattered over the plains of6fefollMopotannHn 
region indicate the existence of jmmerous cities 
besides the capital. The ruins pmch have been 
discovered are, however, those *of either temples or 
public monuments, for the cities themselves, being 
built of palm-branches and bricks dried in the sun, 
speedily crumbled away in a latitude to which the 
tiopical rains partially extend. (Ritter, Africa , 
p. 542.) The remains of Meroe itself all lie be- 
tween 16° and 17° lat. N., and are not far from 
the Nile. The most southerly of them are found 
at Naga-gtbtl-ardan. Here have been discovered 
the ruins of four temples, built in the Aegyptian 
style, but of late date. The largest of them was 
dedicated to the ram-headed deity Ammon. The 
principal portico of this temple is detached from the 
main building, — an unusual practice in Aegyptian 
architecture,— and is approached through an avenue 
of sphinxes, 7 feet high,* and also bearing the rain’s 
head. The sculptures, like those of Aqgypt, *•“ 
present historical (vents, — Ammon receiving the 
homage of a queen, or a king holding Ms captives 
by the hair, and preparing to strike off their heads 
with an axe. At Wood Naja , about a mile from 
the Astapus, are the remains of a sandstone temple, 
89 feet in length, bearing on the capital of its 
columns the figures and emblems of Ptah, Athor, 
and Typhon. These ruins ora amidst monnds of 
brick, which betoken the former presence of an 
extensive city. Again, 16 or 17 miles west of tbo 
Astapus, and among the hollows of the sandstone 
hills, surrounded by the desert, are the ruins of 
Mesaourat Eight temples, connected with one 
another by galleries or colonnades, and divided into 
courts and cloisters, are here found. The style® 
architecture iB that of the era of the Ptolemies. 

On the eastern bank, however, and about 2 miles 
from the, river, are found groups of pyramids, wmen 
mark the site of a necropolis and the neighbournooa 
of a city; ^hey are 80 in number, and of 
dimensions; the base of the largest bring 63 
square, of the smallest less then 16 feet 
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loftiest of these pyramids is about 160 feet in government in which the royal authority was limited; 
height. Some of these have evidently been royal and, recurring to the era when the monarch was 
tombs. None of the buildings of Meroe, indeed, elected by or from the sacerdotal caste, they ap- 
can claim a remote antiquity. The sculptures as parently reorganised a theocracy, in which the royal 
well as the pyramids bear the impress of the decline power was so restricted aa to admit of its being held 
of Aegyptian art, and even traces of Greek archi- by male or female sovereigns indifferently, —lor there 
tectnre; and this circumstance is one of many in- were kings as well as queens of Meroe. 
dications that Meroe derived its civilisation from Again, the condition of the arts in this southern 
Aegypt, and did not, as has been supposed, transmit kingdom points to a similar conclusion. The pym- 
an earlier civilisation to the Nile valley. And yet mids scattered over the plains of Mams, though 
it is not probable that Meroe received either its arts copied from the monuments of the NUe vaifoy>jnd 
or its peculiar forms of civil polity from Aegypt, burrowing names from early Egyptian dynasties, 6s 
either entirely, or at any very remote epoch of time, all of a comparatively recent date; long, indeed, pos- 
Their points of resemblance, as well as of difference, terior to the age when the arts of Aegypt were 
forbid the supposition of direct transmission : for,* likely either to be derived from the south, or to he 
on the one hand, the architecture and sculptures of conveyed up the river by conquest or commercial 
Meroe betray the inferiority of a later age, and its intercourse. The structures of Meroe, indeed, so for 
civil government is not modelled upon that of the as they have been explored hitherto, indicate less a 
Pharaohs. One remarkable feature in the latter is regular than an interrupted intercourse between the 
fW the sceptre was so often held by female sove- kingdoms above and below Syene. And when it 
reigns; whereas in Aegypt' we find a queen reg- is remembered that these monuments bear also many 
nant only once mentioned — Nitocris, in the 3rd vestiges even of later Greek and Roman times, we 
dynasty. Again, the polity of Meroe appears to may infer that tbe original Sembritae were, during 
have been in great measure sacerdotal long alter many generations, recruited by exiles from Aegypt, 
Aegypt bad ceased to be governed by a pure theo- to whom the government of their Macedonian or 
entry. Yet, that the civilisation of Meroe was in- Roman conquerors may have been irksome or oppres- 
digenous, the general barbarism of the native tribes sire. Finally, the native tribes of Sentnaar live 
of this portion of Libya in all ages renders highly principally on the produce of the chase; whereas the 
improbable. From whatever quarter the ruling population of Moroo was agricultural. New emi- 
castc of this ancient kingdom may have come, it grants from Aegypt would naturally revert to tillage, 
bears all the tokens, both in what we know of its and avail themselves of the natural productiveness of 
laws, and in what is visible of its arts, of the pre- its alluvial plains. The whole subject, indeed, isin- 
bcnco of a conquering race presiding over a subject volved in much obscurity, since the ancient Meroe is 
people. in many pails inaccessible; partly from its immense 

'i lie most probable theoiy appears to he the fol- tracts of jnngle, tenanted by wild beasts, and partly 
lowing, since it will account for the inferiority of the from the fevers which prevail in a climate where a 
arts and for the resemblance of the polity of Meroe brief season of tropical rain i.*> succeeded by many 
to tlmt of Aegypt : — months of drought. From the little that has been 

Strabo, quoting Eratosthenes (xvii. p. 786), says discovered, however, we seem warranted in at least 
that the Sembritae were subject to Meroe; and surmising that Meroe was indirectly a colony of 
again he relates, from Artenndorns, that the Sem- Aegypt, and repeated in a rude form its peculiar 
britae ruled Meroe. The name of Sembritae, he civilisation. (See Heeren, African Nation it, vol L 
adds, signifies immigrants, and they are governed by Meroe ; Cooley’s JHolemy and the Nile; Cailliaud, 
a queen. Pliny (vi. 30. s. 31) mentions four l hie de Meroe , &c.) [W. B. D. -1 

islands of the Sembritae, each containing one or MEROM. [1 ’ai.aestina.] 

more towns, and which, from that circumstance, are MEKOZ (M«pw£), a town of Palestine, mentioned 

»*\ ldciitly not mere river-islands, but tracts between only in Judges (v. 23), apparently situated in the 
the streams which intersect that part of Libya — the vicinity of the battle-field, and in the tribe of Asher, 
modern kingdom of Sennaar. Herodotus, in whom The tradition of its site was lost as early as the 
is the earliest allusion to these Sembritae (ii. 30), time of Procopius of Gaza, who had attempted in 
calls them Automoli, that is voluntaiy exiles or vain to recover it. (Belaud, Paiautwm , s. v. p. 
immigrants, and adds that they dwelt as far above 896.) [G. W.] 

Meroe, us the latter is from Syene, i. e., a two MERVA. [Gallakcia, p. 934, a.] 

months’ voyage up the river. Now, we know that, MERULA (JferwZo), a river of Liguria, men- 

rn the reign of Psammetichus (n.c. 668 — 614), tbe Honed only by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7), who places it 
military caste withdrew from Aegypt in anger, between Albium Intemelium ( Vmtimiglia) and 
because their privileges had been invaded by that Albium Ingsunum (Albmga), The name is still 
monarch; and tradition uniformly assigns Aethiopia, retained (according to the best maps) by a stream 
? va K w name, as their place of refuge. The num- which flows into the Mediterranean near the Capo 
ber of these exiles waa very considerable, enough — delle Melt, about 10 miles W. of Albenga , but more 
/1 a 6 re< * uce th® numbers of Herodotus (ii. 31), commonly known as the Fame dAndora, from the 
a j! a tent ^ — to ® na blo warriors, well armed village of that name near its mouth. [E. H. B.] 

wid disciplined, to bring under subjection the scat- MERUS (Mrjpos), a town of Phrygia, which is 
JT, ~ barbarous tribes of Sennaar . The islands mentioned only in the ecclesiastical writers as situ- 
dcfoJ 3 surrounded by rivers, were easy of ated in Phrygia Salutaris, on the south-east of 

6 productions of Meroe proper Cotyaeum. (Hierocl. p. 677; Socrat Hitt Eccles. 

vJio? “??* cxil * accustomed to the rich Nile iii. 15; Sozomen, v. 11 ; Constant Porphyr.* Them. 
tliAx/i™* 6 ’ at t'b® distance of two month’s journey, i. 4.) Some believe that the ruins near Donation 
HaLr* tgainst invasiottqfrom Aegypt (commonly called Doganto), of which Frilows heard 

his a Al ev 1 i ^ from a kin 8 rendered powerful' by (Discon, m Lycia % p. 134,6 ms.), belong to Merus, 
y, they would naturally establish a fonn of (Comp. Leake, Asia Minor, p. 24, Ac.) [L.S.J 
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MESAMFTES SINUS (K mrlrnt, ah Maura- 
pirns kSawos), a bay at (he extreme north of (he 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf. (Ptol. y. 19. 
§ L ri. 7. f 19.) Fonter finds the modern repre- 
sentative of the indent name hi the Pkrat Mum 
<4 D’AmriUe, at the month ef the Euphrates, or the 
Shat-al-Arob. (Arabix vol ii. p. f 55.) “ The 

coincidence ef na me s,* he says, “is important, as 
placing it inonr power to point out two towns 
which Ptolemy disposes dose to this hay; viz. 
Idicara (Itaitoa) In ELKadsr, a town at the 
mouth of the old bed ef the Euphrates, and Jucara 
(’IotNcrfpa), in DtjMre, an ancient town, now in 
ruins, 20 miles sooth of ELKader. now Core 
Bootim* (p. 214). * [G. W.l 

MESA'MBBIA (Msmuipin, Arrian, Ind. c. 88), 
a small place, apparently a chenonesns on the 
eoathem oaast of Pefsis, the present Abu-skir. (Vin- 
cent, Voy. ofNearchtUj i. p. 394.) [V.l 

MESA'MBBIA. [MBSBMSgiA.] 

MESOKE MONS at. *Ir4r X i, Ptol. iv. 9. 

§ 6), a mountain of Interior Africa, S. of the 
equator, which Ptolemy (L c.) places in W. long. 
25°, and which may be identified with part of the 
chain of the Makes or Kong Mountains, to the N. of 
Dahomey. [E.B.J.] 

ME'SOHELA (M«rx<Aa, Diod. xx. 57, 58), a 
town of Nmnidia, taken by Eumachus, the general 
of Agathocles. [E. B. J.] 

ME8E. [Mtlae.] 

MESE. [Stokchades.] 

MESE'MBBIA (Mscyuepta, Dor. Mteapfyla: 
Eth. Mtffnp&ptarSs). 1. An important Greek city 
in Tbraoe, situated on the coast of the Euzine 
and at the foot of Mt. Haemus (Scymn. Ch. 738); 
consequently upon the confines of Moesia, in which 
it is placed by Ptolemy (iii. 10. § 8). Strabo (vii. 
p. 819) relates that it was a colony of the Me- 
garians, and that it was originally called Menebria 
sstipla) after its founder Menas ; Stephanos B. 
(a. c.) says that its original name was Melsembria 
(McAortyifpIa), from its founder Melsas ; and both 
Writers state that the termination -bria was the 
Thracian word for town. According to the Ano- 
nymous Periplus of the Euzine (p. 14) Mesembria 
was founded by Chalcedonians at the time of the 
ezpedition of Darins against Scythia ; but according 
to Herodotus (vi. 33) it was founded a little later, 
after the suppression of the Ionic revolt, by Byzantine 
and Ghalcedonian fugitives. These statements may, 
however, be reconciled by supposing that the Thra- 
cian town was originally colonized by Megarians, and 
afterwards received additional colonists from By- 
zantium and Ohalcedon. Mesembria was one of the 
cities, forming the Greek Pentapolis on the Euzine, 
the other four being Odessua, Tomi, Istriani and Apol- 
loniatae. (See Bfckh, laser, vol ii. p. 996.) Me- 
eembria is rarely mentioned in histoiy, but it con- 
tinued to exist till a late period. (Mela, ii. 2 ; 
Plin. iv. 11. s. 18 ; Ptol L c . ; Tab. Peat.) 

2. A Greek city of Thrace, on the Aegaean Sea, 
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and not for from the mouth of the Liases. (H od. 
vil 108 ; Steph. B. s. r.) 

MESE'NE (Me<n?w} # Strab. ii. p. 84), a small 
tract of land in ancient Mesopotamia, about the 
exact position of which there has been much dis- 
cussion, owing to the indistinct and confused ac- 
counts of it which have been preserved in indent 
authors. The real cause of this would seem to be 
that there were two districts at no gnat distance 
one from the other, both of which, from similar 
reasons, bore the name of Mesene, or Middle-Land. 
One of these was near the months of the Tigris, 
where that river is divided into two branches, cor- 
responding to the modern tract called ShaUd-Arab 
<Steph. B. e. v. Meow'd.) To this Meeene muwt 
be referred the passage in Philostorglua (27. E, 
iii. 7), in which he states that the Tigris, before it 
reaches the sea, is divided into two gnat branches, 
forming an extensive island, which is inhabited by 
the Meeeni. To this also belongs the Meeene, men- 
tioned in the history of Trajan by Dion Cieriua, 
who calls it an island in the Tigris, over which 
Athambilus was the ruler (Ixvifi. 28). The other 
was much higher np on the same river, and baa 
derived its chief importance from its capital Apameia. 
Stephanos speaks of this tract in two places ; first 
(s. v . ’Aird/xua), where he states that that dty is 
surrounded by the Tigris, where that river is di- 
vided into two streams, of which that on the right 
hand is called Delas, and that on the left bears the 
name of Tigris ; and secondly (s. v. "Opaffa), where 
he asserts that Oratha is a town of Meeene, which 
is near the Tigris, according to Arrian, in the 16th 
book of his Parthica. 

Pliny evidently refers to this Mesene, when he is 
speaking of Apameia, which town he states to have 
been 125 miles on this side (i. e. to the N.) of 
Seleuceia; the Tigris being divided into two chan- 
nels, by one of which it flows to the S. and to 
Seleuceia, washing all along Mesene (vi. 27. s.31). 
There might have been some doubt to which Mesene 
Ammianus refers; but as he mentions Teredon, 
which was near the mouth of the Tigris, it is probable 
that he ia speaking of the former one (xxiv. 8). 
The district in the neighbourhood of the Apameian 
Mesene has been surveyed with great care by Lieut. 
Lynch ; and, from his observations, it seems almost 
certain that the more northern Mesene was the 
territory now comprehended between the DjjeU 
and the Tigris. (Roy. Geogr. Joum. vol. i*. P* 
473.) [V.] 

MESMA. [Mkdma.] 

ME'SOA or MK'S&OA. [Sparta] 

MESOBOA. [Arcadia, p. 199, No. 15.] 

MESOGAEA. [Attica, p. 322.] 

MESO'GIS or MESSCTG1S (Mwuyis, Mertrs- 
yls), the chief mountain of Lydia, belonging to the 
trunk of Mount Taurus, and extending on the north 
of the Maeander, into which it sends numerous small 
streams, from Celaenae to Mycale, which forms its 
western termination. Its slopes were known in 
antiquity to produce an excellent kind of wine* 
(Strab. xiv. pp. 629, 686, 637, 348, 650; Steph. 
B. 6. V.; Ptol. V. 2. § 13, where Murijrts % no 
doubt, only a corrupt form of M seuyls.) Mounts 
Pactyes and Thorax, near its western extremity, 
are only branches of Mesogis, and even the l*r£ 
range of Mount Tmolus is, in reality, only ■» 
shoot of it. |ts modern Turkish name ia Kssttm* 
Dagk, that is, chestnut mountain. [I* M . 

MESOPOTAMIA (d Mcwmrqufe), an extensive 
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district of Western Aria, deriving its name from its * Though Mesopotamia is for the most pert a Sat 
position between the two great rivera Euphrates and country, the ancients reckoned some mountains 
Tigris. It was bounded on the N. by Armenia and which were along its northern boundary, as be* 
the S. branch of M. Taurus, on the E. by the longing to this division pf Aria. These wore Mom 
Tigris, on the W. by the Euphrates, and on the Manns (now Katya BqgjU tr\ out of the southern 
a by the Median Well, which separated it from outlying spun of the great range of tbs Teams ; 
Babylonia. (8trab. xvi. p. 746 ; Ptol v. 18. and M. Suyqaras (now S&ar% which may be 
§ I.) PHny apperently extendi H on the southern considered as an extension to tbs a of the M. 
aide as frur aa the Pertkm Chtff (v. 24. a. 21) ; but, Marius. The Utter is nearly isolated from the 
like many other ancient provinces, its limits varied main ranees 'on the N., end extends en the EE. to 
much at different periods,— it bring sometimes ex- the neighbourhood of the Tigris. The two moat 
tended so as to comprehend Babylonia, at other times important rivers of Mesopotamia am as we have 
so as to take in parts of Syria. stated, those which fanned its W. and E. boundaries, 

Mesopotamia la noticed among the earliest re- the Euphrates and Tigris ; bat besides these, time 
cords of the human race which we have in the, are a number of smaller, bnt not wholly unimportant 
Bible. It is commonly known bj three titles in streams, which traverse it as affluents of the fevmer 
Holy Scripture: either A&ax Naharaim (or rivers. These were the Chaboras (JTioWr) ; tfae 
u Syria of the Two Waters 9 }, as In Gen, xxiv. 10; Saoooras, perhaps the same as that which Sens- 
or Padak Aram (“Syria of the Plain "), as in phon calls Masons (Anab, L 5. $ 4) ; the Bsuas or 
Gen, xxxL 18, xxxiiL 18, xxxv. 9 ; or Sedeh- Bilecha ; and the Mygdosvto (Hem*.) Under 
Aram, u the field of Aram 9 {Hoe, xii. 12), oorre- the Roman Empire, Mesopotamia was divided into 
spending with the “ Campi Mesopotamia®* of two puts, of which the western was called Osrhogne, 
Curtins (iii. 2. § 3, iv 9. $ 6). There are indeed while the eastern continued to bear its ancient 
places where Aram Maharadc appears to be need name. It was conquered by Tngan in a.d. 115, 
in a more limited sense for the more northern por- who took Singara and Nisibis, and formed the 
turn of it (DeuL xxiiL 4) ; while it is equally cer- three Raman provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
tain that it was not supposed to comprehend only and Assyria, of which Mesopotamia reached aa far 
the flat country of the plain j for Balaam, who is as the Pertian Guff, (Dion Case. IxviiL 22, 23 ; 
said to have been a native of Aram Maharaim (DeuL Entrop. viii. 3 j Euseb. p. 165, ed. Scalig. ; Malalas, 
xxiiL 4), is also in another place stated to have p. 274, ed. Bonn ) But even Tngan could not 
been “ brought from Aram out of the mountains of retain his conquests (Dion Casa, IxviiL 29), and 
the East.” (Numb, xxiiL 7.) It is not certain they were given up by Hadrian of his own accord, 
how soon in history this country acquired its Greek (Spartian,J7adr.5; Entrop. viii. 6.) Under M. Ante- 
title, which is, after all, only a modification of the lins, Mesopotamia was again conquered by L. Verne, 
meaning of the original Hebrew word,— probably, as frur as the Median Wall (S. Rufus, Brev, 14); 
however, not till after Alexander's invasion of the and the conquest was further second by the found- 
East (Cf. Arrian, vii. 7 ; Tacit. Ann. vL 37.) ation of the colonies of Carrhae on the Chaboras 
The translators of the LXX. render the Hebrew and Singara, to which Septimins Severoa added 
sometimes MecroiroTupfa Evpfas, and sometimes those of Nisibis and Rbesaena. Bnt this province 
simply MwovorafiicL- In the Bible we have men- was a constant cause of war between the Persian 
tion of one ruler who is called a king of Mesopotamia, and Roman empires ; and at length the greater pai t 
Cwhan-Rishathaim, to whom the childnn of Israel of it was surrendered to the Persians by Jovian in 
wem subject for eight years. (Judg, iii. 8, 10.) a. d. 363. After this time Mesopotamia contained 
The modern Arabic name AWemreh (the island) two inupxlw: OsrhoSne, bounded on the south by 
describes its locality accurately ; bnt the modem the Chaboras, with the capital Edessa; and Meso- 
provinee is much less extensive than the anciftit. potamia, extending as far south as Darn, and having 
The whole country (as known at least to the later Amida as its capital. The province was governed 
enters) appears to have homo much the same cha- by a Praeses. (Marquardt, in Becker’s JRbmech, 
meter as Babylonia, and to have been rich in the Alterth. vol. iii. pt i. pp. 204, seq.) 
same products. It was throughout well wooded, The most important cities of this province were 
especially in the neighbourhood of the principal Batnae or Bathmae; Carrhae; Cibcebhtm; 
streams ; and some of the timber must have been Nisibis or Antiocbeia Mygdoniae; and Suv- 
of a large size, as Tngan built a fleet in the neigh- gaka. [V] 

bourhood of Nisibis during the Parthian War ME’SPILA (MfariAo, Xen. Anab. iiL 4. § 10), 
(Dion Cass, lxviii. 26), and Severus one in eub- an ancient deserted city cf Assyria, noticed by 
sequent times from the woods along the banks of Xenophon on his retreat northwards from Babylonia, 
the Euphrates. (Dion Cass. Ixxv. 9.) Its ex- He describes it as about 6 parasangs from Larissa, 
tensive plains afforded abundant pasturage for cattle on the same (or left) bank of the Tigris. He men- 
']?*' V ‘ *’ § 12 ; Amm. Marc. xxv. 8), and its tions that the town had been inhabited by the 
*uder and less frequented districts were the haunts Medea, and that its walls were of immense size, the 
of the lion, the wild ass, and the gazelle. (Strab. foundations being of polished shelly limestone, 50 
* vl -747, Ammian. xviii. 7.) The same character feet in breadth and height; and the part above, 
11 P°>*es8eB now; though, from the scantiness of the made of brick, being 100 feet high and 50 broad, 
population, and the careless rule of its Turkish The efreumferonoe of the whole work he states to 
governors, much that was formerly under cnlti- have been 6 parasangs. He mentions, as a report, 
{T 10 * ™ become a deserted wilderness. Among that on the Medians being conquered by the Persians, 
products Strabo mentions especially the queen, who was a Median, fled to this plaoe ; 
pntha, amomnm, and a stone called gangitis or and that, when subsequently the jdace was besieged 
(perhaps a hind of anthraoite coal). (Cf. by the Peniane, they would have been unable to 
IW * *^* candr * 2Vier. 37 ; Plin. x. 3. e. 4; take it, had not Zens aided them with hia lightning, 
tocond. v. 146.) There can be little doubt that Meepila is represented 
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by the present Mosul , — the name of whieb is pro- 
bably a corruption of the old name,— and that the 
rains of Koymyik, in its immediate neighbourhood 
(now certainly ascertained, by Colonel Bawlinaon’s 
decipherment of the inscriptions found them, to 
have been a vast palace erected by Sennacherib), 
are those which Xenophon beheld in a state much 
less injured by time and violence than they are 
at present. (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
658.) [V.] 

MESSA (M&wir), one of the nine cities of La- 
conia enumerated by Homer, who gives it the epithet 
of woAtrrpjpw, “ abounding in pigeons” (//. ii. 502). 
Strabo says that the position of Messa was unknown 
(viiL p. 364) ; bat Panssniss mentions a town and 
harbour, named Messa (iii. 25. § 9), which is iden- 
tified by meet modern scholars with the Homeric 
town. This Messa, now Mezapo, is situated on 
the western coast of Mam, between Hippola and 
Oetylus; and the difis in the neighbourhood are 
said to abound in wild pigeons. (Leake, Morea , 
vol. L p. 286 ; Boblaye, Rtcherches, £c. p. 91 ; 
Curtins, Peloponnesos, voL ii. p. 282.) Leake, 
however, has subsequently oonjectured that Messa 
corresponds to Mistrd in the Spartan plain, partly 
on account of its site, and partly because the 
Messa of Pauaanias could never, from its situation, 
have been a place of much importance. ( Pelopon - 
nemaca, p. 357.) But there does not appear any 
sufficient reason for rejecting the identity of the 
Messa of Pauaanias with the Messe of Homer. 

MESSABATE'NE (Plin. vi. 27. s. 31 ; Mecnro- 
€arucif, Strab. xi. p. 524 : Eth. Meovaftfrai, Ptol. 
vi. 4. § 3), a narrow district in the mid-land of 
Snsiana (as in&eed its name implies), situated ac- 
cording to Pliny under Mt. Catnbalidus (one of the 
southern spurs of Mt. Zagros), to the N. of the tribe 
of the Cossiaei. Strabo states that it lies under 
Zagros, and is either a part of Media, or, as others 
hold, of Elymaea (xi. p. 524) : in another place he 
calls M&ssabatice an eparchate of Elymaea, and 
adds that the best pass into Assyria lay through it 
(xvi, p. 744). Ptolemy (l. c.), who does not mention 
the district by its name, makes the Messabatae the 
inhabitants of Paraetaoene, itself a subdivision of 
Persfe, adjoining Media. [V.] 

MESSA'NA or MESSE'NE (Meo-^wj in almost 
all Greek authors, but the Doric form Mtaadva, 
which is found in Pindar, was universally in use 
among the citizens themselves, and was from them ; 
adopted by the Ramans, who *1 ways write the name 
Messana; Eth. M w^wer and Memrdiaoy, Messa- 
nensis : Messina), an important city of Sicily, situated 
on the strait whioh divided that island from Italy, 
nearly wmcslte to Rhegium, and only a few miles 
from G epo Ralorus, the NE. extremity of the island. 
It jym originally called Zancle (ZctyicAn: Eth. 
ZwyKAafosLa name said to be of Siculian origin, do- 
rived frigwZ tfyxAoi', which in the language of that 
people meant a sickle, and was obviously applied to 
the «gpt from the peculiar configuration of the curved 
spit dr point of sand which encloses its port. (Thuc. 
vi. 4; Steph. Byz. i.v. Z4y*Aif; Strab. vi. p. 268; 
Diod. iv. 85.) From this derivation of the name it 
would appear probable that there was a Siculian set- 
tlement on the spot, before it was occupied by the 
Greeks; but no mention of this is found in histoiy, 
and all ancient writers describe Zancle as aChalcidic 
colony. According to Thucydides it vu at first 
founded by a band of pirates from the Italian Cnmae, 
itself a colony of Chalcis; bnt the advantageous 
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situation of the place soon led to the establishment 
there of a more regular colony, consisting of settlers 
from Chalcis and the other cities of Euboea, at the 
head of whom were Perierea of Chalcis and Cratae- 
menes of Cnmae, who became the joint founders or 
Oekists of the new colony (Thnc. vi. 4). This state- 
ment of Th uc ydid es is confirmed in its leading points 
by Pauaanias; while Scymnus Chins, as well as 
Strabo, though agreeing in its Chalcidio origin, re- 
present it as founded immediately from the Chalcidio 
colony of Naxos in Sicily. (Paus. iv. 23. § 7 ; Scymn. 
Ch. 284 — 286; Strab. vi. p. 268.) From tills last 
version we may infer that it was looked upon as of 
more recent origin than Naxos, and therefore not 
founded till after 735 b. c.; but we have no clue to 
the precise, or even approximate date, of its esta- 
blishment. Of its early history we know scarcely 
anything; but we may probably infer that it rose 
early to a flourishing condition, from the circumstanoo 
that the Zanclaeans were able before the close of the 
seventh century B. c. to establish two colonies on the 
N. coast of the island; Mylae, about 30 miles W, of 
Cape Felorus, and Himera, much further to the W. 
(Thuc. vi. 5; Scymn. Ch. 288; Strab. vi p. 272.) 
The latter grew up into a groat and powerful city, 
but Mylae appears to havo continued for the most 
part a mere dependency of Zancle. (Strab. L c.) 

The Zanclaeans appear to have been still desirous 
of extending their colonial system in this direction, 
and were endeavouring to induce fresh settlers from the 
Ionian cities of Asia to co-operate with them in this 
enterprise, when the fall of Miletus in b. c. 494 
gave a fresh impulse to emigration from that quarter. 
A large body of Samians, together with some of the 
surviving Milesians., were in consequence induced to 
accept the invitation of the Zanclaeans, and set out 
for Sicily, with the purpose of establishing themselves 
on the N. coast between Mylae and Himera, which 
was commonly known as “ the Fair Shore ” (jt K oAb 
'Atcrj.) But having arrived, on their way, at Locri 
Epizephyrii, they were here persuaded by Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Khegium, to take a treacherous^ advantage 
of the absence of the Zanelaean troops, who were 
engaged in military operations elsewhere, and surprise 
the city of Zancle itself. That city was at this lime 
under the government of a despot named Scythes, to 
whom Horodotu gives the title of king. On finding 
themselves tliJP betrayed, the Zanclaeans invoked 
the assistance of the powerful Hippocrates, despot of 
tiela; but that monarch in his turn betrayed them, 
and instead of aiding them to recover possession of 
Zancle, made common cause with the Samians, whom 
he confirmed in the possession of the city, while he 
threw S<ythes into prison, and reduced the greater 
part of the Zanclaeans into captivity. (Herod, vi. 22 
— 24; Time. vi. 4; Scymn. Ch. 293; Arist. Pol. v. 
3.) By this sudden revolution, the Samians found 
themselves in undisputed possession of Zancle, but 
they did not long enjoy their new acquisition. Not 
many years afterwards they were in their turn re- 
duced to subjection by Anaxilas himself, wbois said 
to have expelled them from the city, which be 
peopled with a mixed body of colonists, while be 
gave to it the name of Measene, in remembrance of 
the land of that name in Greece, from which his own 
ancestors derived their descent (Thuc. vi. 4; Herod, 
vii. 164; Strab. vi. p. 268.) 

The exact period of this revolution cannot be de- 
termined with certainty; but the first settlement of 
the Samians at Zancle cannot be carried beck further 
than b c. 493, while their subsequent expulsion ot 
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subjection by Anaxilas mutt have occurred some 
yean prior to Me death in b. c. 476. It is certain 
that at that period he had been for some time ruler 
both of Rhegium and Zanele, the latter of which, 
according to one account, he had placed under the 
nominal government of his son Cleophron or Leo- 
phron. (Died. xJ. 48; SchoL ad Pmd. Pylh. ii. 84.) 
It is certain, also, that before the close of his reign 
Zanele had assumed ^ the name of Messene or Mes- 
sana, by which it has ever since been known. The 
error of Pauaaniia, who carries back the whole set- 
tlement, end with it the reign of Anaxilas to the 
close of the Second Messenian War,*n. c. 668, has 
been sufficiently refuted by Bentley (Dies, on Pho- 
tons, pp. 204 — 224.) It is probable that he con- 
founded the Second Messenian Wflfeith the Third, 
which was really oontemporaneousWh the reign of 
Anaxilas (Clinton, F.H* vol. i. p. 257); and it is 
not unlikely that some fugitives from the latter were 
among the fresh settlers established by Anaxilas at 
the time of the colonisation of Messana. It i& pro- 
bable also that the Samians were by no means 
absolutely expelled, as stated by Thucydides, but 
continued to inhabit the city together with the new 
colonists, thongh deprived of their exclusive ascend- 
ancy. (Herod, vii. 164; Siefert, Zancle-Messana , 

p. 16.) 

The Messanians for some time followed the for- 
tunes of their neighboun of Rhegium: they passed, 
after the death of Anaxilas, under the government 
of Micythus, and subsequently of the two sons of 
Anaxilas: but, after the death of Hieron, and the ex- 
pulsion of his brother Thmsvbulus from Syracuse, 
they took the opportunity, in conjunction with the 
other cities of Sicily, to drive out their despots and 
assert their freedom and independence, b. c. 461. 
(Diod. xi. 59, 66, 76.) A large body of the 
foreign settlers, who had been introduced into Sicily 
by the tyrants, were upon this occasion established 
in the territory of Messana, a proof that it was at 
this period still thinly peopled : but the city seems 
to have participated largely in the prosperity which 
the Sicilian republics in general enjoyed during the 
period that followed, b.c. 460 — 410. The great 
fertility of its territory, and the excellence of its 
port, were natural advantages which qualified it to 
become one of the firat cities of Sicily: and this ap- 
pears to have beon the case throughout the period in 
question. In b. c. 426. their tranquillity was, how- 
ever, interrupted by the arrival of the Athenian fleet 
under Laches, which established itself at Rhegium, 
on the opposite side of the straits ; and from thence 
made an attack on Mylae, a fortress and dependency 
of the MesbanianB, which, though occupied by a 
strong garrison, was compelled to surrender. Laches, 
yvith his allies, hereupon marched against Messana 
, t‘vf If, which was nnable to resist so large a force, 
a, j? was compelled to accede to the Athenian 
alliance. (Thnc. iii. 86, 90; Diod. xii. 54.) But 
lie next year (b. c. 425) the Messanians hastened 
«» desert their new alliance, and join that of the 
Syracusans ; and from thenceforth their port became 
, c ™ nav *l station of the combined Syracusan 
JjJd Locrian fleets. (Thuc. iv. 1, 24, 25.) They 
emselves, also, on one occasion, took courage to 
make a vigorous attack on their Ghaleidio neigh- 
N ««>, «nd w era able to defeat the Na- 
wail* t " emBe ^ ve8 » “»d shut them np within their 
lift* in their defeated by the Sicu- 

of w- Leo 7 ltine8 * who h ad hastened to the relief 
axos, and who for a short time laid siege, but 
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without effect, to Messaqa itself. (Thuc. Iv. 95.) 
The Messanians were included in the general pacifi- 
cation of Sicily, b.c. 424; but wen themselves still 
divided by factions, and appear at one time to have 
for a short period passed' under the actual dominion 
.of the Locrians. (Id. r. 5.) At the time of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily (b. c. 415) they were 
again independent, and on that occasion they per- 
sisted in maintaining a neutral position, though in 
vain solicited by the Athenians on one side, and 
the Syracusans on the other. An attempt of the 
former to make themselves masters of the city by 
treachery proved wholly ineffectual. (Diod. xtii. 4 ; 
Thuc. vi. 48, 74.) A fow years later, the Messa- 
nians afforded a hospitable refuge to the fugitives 
fr°OL Himera, when that city was taken by tire 
Caftfoginians, n. c. 409 (Diod. xiii. 61), and sent 
an auxiliary force to assist in the defence of Agri- 
gentum against the same people. (Id. 86.) 

It appears certain that Messana was at this 
period, one of the most flourishing and considerable 
cities in Sicily. Diodorus tells us, that the Messa- 
nians and Rhegians together oould equip a fleet of 
not less than 80 triremes (xiv. 8) ; and their combined 
forces were viewed with respect, if not with appre- 
hension, even by the powerful Dionysius of Syracuse. 
(Id. 44.) But though unfavourably disposed 
towards that despot, the MpMauians did not share in 
the strong sympathies of the Rhegians with the 
Clialcidic cities of Naxos and Catana [Rhegium], 
and pursued an uncertain and vacillating policy. 
(Diod. xiv. 8, 40, 44.) But while they thus 
sought to evade the hostility of the Syracusan 
despot, they were visited by a more severe calamity. 
Himilcon, the Carthaginian general, who had landed 
in Sicily in b. c. 396, having compelled Dionysius to 
fall back upon Syracuse, himself advanced with a 
large army from P&normus, along the N. coast of 
the island. Messana Mas the immediate object of 
the campaign, on account of the importance of its 
port; and it was so ill prepared for defence, that 
notwithstanding the spirited resistance of its citizens, 
it was taken by Himilcon with little difficulty. 
Great part of the inhabitants made their escape to 
the surrounding country ; but the rest were put to 
the sword, and not only the walls of the city levelled 
to the ground, but all its buildings so studiously 
destroyed as, according to the expression of Diodorus, 
to leave scarcely a trace of where it hud fonnoilv 
stood. (Diod. xiv. 56 — 58.) 

After the defeat and expulsion of the Cartha- 
ginans, Dionysius endeavoured to repeople Messana 
with the fugitive citizens who survived, to whom 
he added fresh colonists from Locri and Medma, 
together with a small body of Messanian exiles, but 
the latter were soon after transferred to the newly 
founded city of Tyndaris. (Diod. xiv. 78.) Mean- 
while, the Rhegians, who viewed with dissatisfaction 
the footing thus established by Dionysius on the 
Sicilian straits, endeavoured to obtain in their turn 
an advanced post against the Messanians by forti- 
fying Mylae, where they established the exiles from 
Naxos, Catana, and other cities, who had been 
driven from their homes by Dionysius. (Id. xir. 
87.) The attempt, however, proved abortive : the 
Messanians recovered possession of Mylae, and con- 
tinued to support Dionysius in his enterprises against 
Rhegium. (IA 87, 103.) After the death of 
that despot, we hear but tittle of Messana, which 
appears to have gradually, but slowly, risen again to 
a flourishing condition. In b. c. 357 the Messap 
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niana are mentioned aa sending assistance to Dion 
against the younger Dionysius; and after the death 
of Dion, they reprised an attempt of CalHppns to 
make himself master of their eity. (Diod. xyL 0; 
Plat Ditto) AS.) At a somewhat later period, 
however, they foil under the yoke of a tyrant named 
Hippon, from whom they were freed by Timoleon, 
(n. o. 889), and at the same time detached from 
the alliance of Carthage, to which they had been for 
a time compelled to adhere. (Diod. xvi. 69 ; Plat. 
Timol 80, 84.) 

Bat Messana did not long enjoy her newly re- 
covered freedom. Soon after the establishment of 
Agathocles at Syracuse, that monarch turned his 
arms against Messana, and, though hie fint attempts, 
in b. c. 818, were unsuccessful, and he watoraren 
compelled to restore the fortress of Mylae, of 8Kich 
he had for a time made himBelf master, a few yearn 
later, b. a 818, he suooeeded in establishing his 
power at Mesasna itself. (Diod. xix. 65, 102.) But 
the severities which he exercised against the party 
which had opposed him completely alienated the 
minds of the Mseesiiians, and they readily embraced 
the opportunity of the defeat of the tyrant at 
Ecmxnns fin the following year, b. c. 31 1, to throw 
off his yoke and declare in favour of the Car- 
thaginian alliance. (Id. xix. 110.) The death of 
Agathocles, toon after, brought upon the Mes- 
aeniane even heavier calamities than his enmity had 
done. The numerous bands of mercenary troops, 
chiefly of Campanian, or at least Oscan, extraction, 
which the despot had assembled in Sicily, were, after 
his death, compelled by the Syracusans, with the 
support of the Carthaginians, to quit the island. 
But, having ‘arrived with that object at Messana, 
where they were hospitably received by the citizens, 
and quartered in their houses, they suddenly turned 
againBt them, massacred the male inhabitants, mode 
themselves masters of their wives, houses, and pro- 
perty, and thus established themselves in undisputed 
possession of the city. (Pol. i. 7; Diod. xxi. 18, 
Esc. H. p. 498; Strab. vi. p. 268.) They now as- 
sumed the name of Mamertiui (Ma/itprlm), or 
“ the children of Mars," from Mamere, an Oscan 
name of that deity, which is found also in old Latin. 
(Diod. L c.; Varr. L. L. y. 73.) The city, however, 
continued to be called Messana, though they at- 
tempted to ffeange its name to Mamertina : Cicero, 
indeed, in several instances calls it “ Mamertina 
civitas” (Cic. V err. ii. 6, 46, iii. 6, iv. 10, &c.), 
but much more frequently Messana, though the in- 
habitants were in his rime universally called Ma~ 
mertini. The precise period of the occupation of 
Messana fay the Mamertines is nowhere stated. 
Polybius tolls us that it occurred not long before 
that of Rhenium by the CampeznauB under Decius, 
which may he referred to the year 880 b. o., while 
it must have taken place some time after the death 
of Agathocles ta B. 0,989: the yea* 282 is that 
commonly assi gned, fast within the above limits this 

The Msiiiti Hlj Bw rapidly extended their power 
over the whtotflhfegle of Stfly, and made them- 
selves mastomrtPfeVMol fortftoses and towns. The 
occupation of Jfrsgftim tyrthe Campanians, under 
very rindfer dfrwmTtatam contributed to strengthen 
their podflan and tbqX became one of the most 
forrnidaUt powera in S»ly. The atfiival of Pyrrhos 
in the fcfcttd (b.c. 8^1) for a time gave a check to 
their aggrandisement! they in vain combined with 
the GtotbagfoiBBi §o prevent his landing; but, 


though he defeated their forces in a battle and took 
several of their fortresses, he did not attook Messana 
itself ; and on his return to Italy the Mbmerdnes 
sent a Luge force across the straits which attacked 
the army of the king on its march, and inflicted on 
him severe losses. (Pint. Pyrrh. 88, 24; Diod. xxi. 
7. p. 495.) The Mamertines, however, soon found 
a more formidable enemy in Hieron of Syracuse, 
who, shortly after the deportee of Pyrrhus from 
Sicily, established himself in the possession of the 
chief power in that city. His efforts were early 
directed against the Mamertines; and after the fall 
of Rhegium, which was taken by the Romans in 
b. o. 271, lie invaded their territory with a great 
army, reduced rim fortress of Mylae, and defeated 
the MamertinraK a battle on the banks of the 
river Longanus/with such slaughter Ibafethey were 
on the point of surrendering Messana itself without 
a blow; and the city was saved only by the Inter- 
vention of a Carthaginian force under Hannibal. 
(Pol. i. 8, 9 ; Diod. xxii. 13. pp. 499, 500.) The 
events which followed are obscurely known to us, 
and their chronology is very uncertain ; bat the 
Mamertines seem to have found tfiat they were no 
longer able to stand alone against the power of Hieran; 
and, while one party was disposed to throw them- 
selves into the arms of the Carthaginians, another 
sought protection from the power of Roms. The letter 
ultimately prevailed, and an embassy sent by the 
Mamertines, to invoke the alliance of the Romans, 
first gave occasion to the intervention of that people 
in the affairs of Sicily, and became the origin of the 
First Punic War, n. c. 264. (Pol. i. 10; Dio^xxlii. 
1 ; Zonar. viii. 8; Oros. iv. 7; Liv. EpiL xvi^) 

Before the arrival of the promised aid from Rome 
the Carthaginian party had again prevailed, and the 
citadel was occupied by a Carthaginian garrison; 
but this was expelled by the Mamertines themselves 
on the arrival of C. Claudius; ana scan after the 
consul Appiu8 Claudius landed at Messana, and drove 
off in succession the Carthaginians and Hieran, who 
had just before concluded an alliance against the 
Mamertines, and laid siege toMha city with then 
combined foix*M(Pol. i. 11, llPDiod. xriii. 1, 9 
p. 501 : Zonar. vni. 8, 9; Dion Gua.Exc.Vat 58— 
60.) Messana was now protected by a Roman gnv 
nson, and, during the whole course of the war whieh 
followed, continued to be one of their chief strong- 
holds and the principal station of their fleets. Toe 
importance of its harbour, as well as its ready com- 
munication with Italy, rendered it a point of vital 
importance to the Ramans ; and the Mamertines either 
continued steadily faithful or were kept under by the 
constant presence of a Roman ..force. (PoL i. Sir 
25, 88, 52; Diod. xxiii. 18. p. 505, xxiv. 1. p. 508; 
Zonar, viii. 10, 12.) At the dose of the war the 
Mamertiues obtained a renewal of their treaty, -and 
continued to enjoy henceforth the nominal privileges 
of an allied city (foedcrata civitas), while they to 
reality passed under the dominion of Rome. (Cic. 
Verr. iii, 6.) Even in the rime of Cioero we find 
them still retaining this privileged condition; 6P* 
though this alone wonld not have sufficed to pmt** 
them against the exactions of Verna, the Mamertines 
appear to have adopted the safer policy of supporting 
the praetor inall his oppressions and conciliating tow 
by bribes, so fHat they are represented by the 
as the accomplices, as well as defenders, of 
iniquities. (Cic. Ib, ii. 5, 46, if. 8, 67, to) , 
Messana was certainly at this time one of 
populous and flourishing places in Sicily* 
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the advantages of 14 r Pft& «d its 

buildings. (/&. in 4.) s3S all other tllM cities, 
it had its owg senate and magistrates, and was 
legally subject to no Other contributions than the 
furnishing, ships and nasal supplies in case of war, 
and the contributing a certain proportion of the corn 
furnished by Sicily tor Rome at a given rate of re- 
muneration' (lb. v. 17 — 22.) Nor does Messana 
appear to have suffered severely from any of the wars 
that caused such ravages in Sicily, though it nar- 
rowly escaped being taken and plundered by Athenion 
during the Servile War, a o. 101. (Dion Cass. 
Fr. YaL p. 534.) In the Civil Kg, b. c. 48, it 
was the station ff a part of the fleeWPCaesar, which 
was attacked there by that of Pompey under Cassius, 
and the wnble of the ships, thirty-five in number, 
burnt; but the city itself was protected by the 
presence Of a Roman legion. (Caes. B. C. iii. 101.) 
At a somewhat later period it was the head-quarters 
and chief stronghold of Sextus Pompeins during his 
war with Octavian, n. a 36; and its capacious har- 
bour became the station of the fleet with which he 
commanded the cOasts of Sicily, as far as Tau- 
romemum on the one ride and Tyndaris on the 
other. It waB from, thence also that Pompeius, 
after the total deftatjf his fleet by Agrippa, made 
his escape with » squadron of only seventeen ships. 
(Appian, B. £>,97,103, 109, 122; Dion Cass, 
xlix. 1—12; Steak vi p. 208') 

It was in riff probability in consequence of thiB 
war th^t Messana Jcet the privileged condition it had 
so long mjoyed ; hot its inhabitants received in ex- 
change tile Roman franchise, and it was placed in 
ihe ordinary position of a Roman munfcipium. It 
still continued to be a flourishing place. Strabo 
speaks of it as cnC of the few cities in Sicily that 
were in his day well peopled ; and though no sub- 
sequent mention of it is found in history under the 
Roman Empire, it reappears daring the Gothic wars 
ss one of the chief cities and most important for- 
tresses in the iriattftU-a rank it had undoubtedly 
held throughout lhe?Tntervening period. (Strab. vi. 
P* 261; Phn. iii 8. s. 14 ; Ptol. iii. 4. § 9 ; Mel. ii. 
7. 5 I® ; Prociqi. B. G. i. 8, Hi. 39.) The wine of 
the neighbourhood of Messana, known as Vinum 
Miunertinum, enjoyed a great reputation in the days 
«f Pliny; it was first brought into vogue by the 
dictator Caesar. (Pirn. xiv. 6. s. 8.) 

Throughout the vicissitudes of the middle ages 
Manna continued to be one of the most important 
titles of Sicily ; and still ranks as the second city in 
the island. It has, however, but few lemains of 
antiquity. The only vestiges are some baths and 
lefcselated pavements, and a small old church, sup* 
JJ 8 ®! to ha\e formed part of a Roman basilica, 
tomyths Sicily, p. 118) Another church, called 
ZX MVaimi & Fiorcntini is beheved. but wholly 
without authority, to occupy the rite>of the Sa- 
anum or family chapel of Heius, from which 
.^purloined a bronze statue of Hercules, attri- 
? Myron, and one of Cupid, which was be- 
2, 8) 40 ^ ^ raxil ®l e ®' (Cic. Farr, i 
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i, rendering the harbouvriltbi^^ secure. 
> singular bulwark is crijriHpy Diodorus the 
Actfc (* Ajct 4), and its constrarfS&i was attributed 
by fable to the giant Orion (Diod. iv, 85), though 
there can be no doubt of its being of perfectly 
natural formation. The forbear within is said by 
Diodorus to be capable of containing a fleet of 600 
ships (xiv. 56), and has abundant depth of water, 
even fur the largest ships of modern days. The 
celebrated whirlpool of the Charybdis is situated 
just outride the Actfc, nearly opposite the modern 
lighthouse, but out of the track of vessels entering 
the harbour of Meuvna, (Smyth’s Sicily, p. 123.) 

Though the city itself is built does to the harbour 
on level ground, immediately at the back of it rise 
stespplls, forming the underfills of a range of 
mountains which extends from the neighbourhood 
Of Ctpe Moras to that of Tanromenium. This 
Vidge, or at least the part of it next to Cape Pelorns, 
was known in ancient times as the Monb Neptu- 


xius ; but a part of the same range forming one of 
the under&lls near Messana is called, both by Dfo, * 
doras and Polybius, the Ch&loidic mount (rb XoAict* 
Sttcbv 6pos % PoL L 1 1 ; 6 A jtyer 6 Kakovfxtvos XoA- 
KiSutos, Diod. xxiiL 1), and was the position oc- 
cupied by Hieron of Syracuse when he laid siege to 
Messana, b. 0. 264. But neither this, nar the posi- 
tion taken up by the Carthaginians at the same 
time at a place called Sunes or Ernies *(26r«j, 
Pol.; Efocir, Diod.), can be identified with any 
degree of certainty. 

The coins of Messana are numerous and interest- 
ing, as illustrating the historical viribritudes of the 
city. There exist : — 1. Coins of Zancle, before the time 
of Anaxilas, with the name written in old characters 
AANKAE, a dialectic form of the name. 2. Coins 
of Messana, with the Ionic legend ME2SENION, 
and types taken from the coins of Samos. These 
must be referred to the period of Anaxilas imme- 
diately after his conquest of the city, while the 
Samian colonists still inhabited it. 3. Coins of 


Messana, with the type of a hare, which seems to 
have been adopted as the ordinary symbol of the 
>y, because that animal is said to have been first 
introduced into Sicily by Anaxilas. (Pollux, Onam. v. 
75.) These coins, which are numerous*and rapgn 
over a considerable period of time, show |§b grddnal 
preponderance of the Doric element in thedt^lhe 
ruder and earlier ones having the legend in the Ionic 
form ME22ENION, the latter ones in the Doric 
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turn msaMnoM «r MMumox. 4 (Mw 
tirade by the Msmertiwa, with the Mint of MA- 
mPHXfOfr. These ten very srammn, but it 
rapper only* (MOiingea, ft*** *f Boy, AnofLU. 
wob I. pt u. pp. 98—08 ; Edthd, vol i. pp. 219— 
294.) ^ [B.ILB.] 

MESSA'PIA (Mswewiria), wm the nurra com- 
monly given by (ho Greeks to (ho peninsula farming 
(ho SK. extremity of Italy, called by (ho Romans 
Oalabkia. But the neote of tho (arm was Tory 
flucthating? Iapygfa and Msesapfa being need some- 
times as synonymous, sometimes the letter con- 
sidered ss a pen only of the farmer more general 
designation. (PoLhL 88? Sfcrab. vl pp. 277, 282.) 
[This qtflflte it mete folly discussed under Cala- 
bria, VoL L p. 472.3 The same uncertain# pre- 
vails, though to A tees degree, in the nee of the 
name of the peepfethe Mesbapii (Meowfarioi), who 
are described by Herodotus (vii. 170) as a tribe of 
the Iapygfana,msd appear to be certainly identical 
with like Oalabri of the Romans, though we have no 
explanation of the origin of two ench different ap- 
pellations. The ethnical affinities of the Messapians 
have already been discussed, as well ae (heir history 
related, under the article Calabria. 

Italian topographers in general admit the exist- 
ence of a town of the name of Messapia, the site of 
which is supposed to be marked by the village now 
called Jfcsqpae, between Oria and Brindisi ; but 
i he passage of Pliny, in which alone the name is 
found, appears to be corrupt; and we should proba- 
bly read,* With Chiverius and Mommsen, “ Varia 
(Uria) eui cognomen ad disorimen Apulae Mes- 
sapSa." (« in. iii. 11. a. 16. $ 100; Cluver, Hal 
p. 1248: Mommsen, Die Unier. Ital Dialekte, p. 
61.) [E.H.B.1 

ME88ATIUM, mountain of Boeotia. [Vol. 1. 
p. 414, a.1 

MESSE1S (Mtsmjts). 1. A fountain of Phene 
in Theseaty. [Phkrak.] 

2. A fountain of Therapne in Laconia. (Paus. iii. 

mI&SE'NE (Meow^wj: Eth. and Adj. M«r- 
ffijpios: Atf. Mstnryruuejs), the later capital Of 
Meseenfa, built under the direction of Epaminundas 
in B.C. S69. (Diod. xr. 66; Pens. iv. 27.) Tbe 
name of Mjfasene had been applied in anoteot times 
to the country inhabited by the Meeseniane; but 
there waa no city of this name till the one founded 
by Epsminondas. Tbe Thebans end their alike 
assisted the Messenians in building it ; and the best 
architects and masons were invited from all Greece 
to lay out the dty with regularity, and to arrange 
and oonctauct property the temple® and other pubnc 
buildings. Jtipamiaoodas also took especial pains 
with the for ti ficatio n s, which were regarded by 
Pausanias as the most perfect in Greece. The walls, 
as well ae the towers and bulwarks, were built en- 
tirely of stone* and the excellence and solidity of 
tbe maaoniy M still apparent in the existing 
remains. (Fans. iv. 81. § 5.) The foundation of 
tbe city wee attended with great pomp and the 
celebration of solemn sacrifices. First, sacrifices 
were offered by Epaminondaa, who was recognised 
as Odrist or Founder, to Dionysus and Apollo 
Ismenius^—hy (be Argives to the Argive Hera and 
Zeus Nemehi,— by the Messenuus to Zeus Itho- 
nsatas and the Dksenri. Next, prayer was offered 
to the ancient Hemes and Heroines of tbe Messenian 
nation, especially to the warrior Aristomenes, that 
they would come back and take up their abode in 


MESSENE. 

the n#w city. After this, gropd Waa masked 
mt and tbe bnidfngbegtm, under tbe sound cf Aiyfai 
and Boeotian Bates, playing the ateafas ef Pmnttmis 
and flaeadas. (Pass. It. 28. 8 6; Grated Greses, 
voL ix. p. 309.) The history rfthla town fa rotated 
under Mxaa«inA, so that it is only ns c ess a iy in this 
place to give an account of its topography. 

Meeeene la situated upon a ragged ttoantain, 
Which rises between the two gfaefe Messenfan plains, 
and which thus commands the whole oonntiy. This 
mountain, about half-way up, divides Into two sum- 
mits, of which the northern was called Ithome and 
the southern Era. The sharp ridge ran n ee ti feg 
(hem is about half a mile in length, lib Itbotne 
is one of the mate striking objects in all Pelopon- 
nesus. It risWto the height of 9691 fast, or item 
than 700 feet higher than the AcrooCrinthne; bat ft 
locks much loftier than it really is, hi conseq uence 
of its precipitous sides and isolated position. 
Upon this summit the Acropolis of MsCsohs was 
built; but the city itself waa situated in a hollow 
somewhat in the farm of a shell, extending on the 
west side of the sharp ridge which connects Ithome 
and Eva. The city wae connected by a continuous 
wall with its acropolis. There am considerable 
remains of the ancient city, and the watts may still 
be traced in the greater part of their extent They 
are most perfect on the northern side, with (he 
Arcadian or MegalopoHtan gate in tie centre. They 
may be followed up to the summit of Ithome, and 
then along the ridge connecting Ithome end 
Eva ; but here towards the sotth-east traces of 
them are sometimes kwb In this part, however, 
the foundations of the eastern or Laconian gate, 
as it has been called, are dearly seen. The sum- 
mit of Mb Eva was evidently not included within 
the city walls. Tbe direction of the southern 
wall is most uncertain. From the eastern gate to 
the ruins, which are supposed to be those of tbe 
southern gate, and near which the p rese nt trad runs 
to the southern Messenian plain, no line of wplla can 
be traced ; but on tbe western side (be walls may 
again be dearly fallowed. TbAp i ren m farenoe of the 
walls is about 47 stadia, ar mmy 6 English miles ; 
but it indudes a large apace altogether unfit far tbe 
site of buildings; and the greet extent was doobfliss 
intended to receive a part of the surrounding pupa* 
fatten in time of war. 

The space included within the dty-walfa now con- 
sists of corn-fields and pastures amidst woods of wild 
dive and oak. Nearly in the centre of the anetent 
town is the modern village of Mavromdd ; and near 
the southern gate, at the foot of Mount Eva, are two 
poor villages, named Stmissn. * On the eastern slops 
of Mount Eva » the monastery of Vmrbtmo, embosom 
is cypress and orange groves, and one ef the most 
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A. Arcadian or Mejplopolitan Gate. 


mens of Greek military architecture in 
Its form is seen in the preceding plan. It w a small 
fortress, containing double gates opposite to one 
another, and connected by a circular court of 62 
fat in diameter. In front of the outer gate on 
cither aide is a strong rectangular tower. Upon 
entering the court through the outer gate, there ia a 
niche an each side for a statue, with an inscription 
ovci it The one on the left hand ia still legible, 
*na mentions Quintus Plotfus Enphemion as the re- 
ctorer (Bockh, /user. No. 1460). Pansanias (ir. 
33 §S) notices in this gate a Hermes in the Attic 
s tyle, which may possibly have stood in one of these 
niches. Leake observes that the interior masonry 
of the circular court is the most exact and beautiful 
no ever bsw. The lower course is a row of stones. 
•*ch about 5} in length and half aa much in height; 
jpon this is placed another course of stones of equal 
ngth and of half the height, the joints of which are 
ovei the centre of each stone in the lower 
The upper part of the walls has fidlen: 
** mo8t ** ^ Neither 
gateway retains its covering, hut the flat architrave 

nun. i ies “ #n position upon the 

it w hkh it was formerly supported; 

8 inchw in fa^gth by 4 feet 2 
<*«8 in breadth, and 2 feet 10 mokes in thickness. 


The road still leads through this gate into the circuit 
of the ancient city. The ruins of the towers, with 
the intojaoent curtains, close to the gats on the stops 
of Mount Ithome, show this part of the fortifications 
to have resembled a chain of strong redoubts, each 
tower constituting a fortress of itself. • A flight of 
stepe behind the curtain led to a door In the flank of 
the tower at half Its height The upper apartment, 
which was entered by the door, had a range of loop- 
holes, or embrasum, on a line with the door, looking 
along the parapet of the curtain, and was lighted by 
two windows above. The embrasures, of which there 
are some in each face of the towers, have an opening 
of 7 inches within, and of 3 foot 9 inches without so 
that, with a small opening, their scope is very great 
The windows appear to be too high for any purpose 
bnt to give light Both the curtains and towers in 
this part of the walla are constructed entirely of 
large squared blocks, without rubble or cement The 
curtains are 9 foot thick. The inner free of the 
towers has neither door nor window. The tower 

next to the gate of Megalopolis has had aB the stores 

disjointed, Eke those of the Picpylaea at Athens, 
probably by an earthquake.” The towns an in ge- 
neral about 25 foot square, projecting about 14 feet 
from s curtain varying in length according to the 
nature of the ground, and 8 or 10 foot in thkhneasi 

z 2 
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The masonry was not in general such as baa been 
described at tbe towers near the gate of Megalopolis, 
bat, as in moat Greek works of defence, consisted of 
an exterior and interior facing of that kind ma- 
sonry filled up with rabble. 

In describing Messene, Pansanias first mentions 
the Agora, which contained a fountain called Ar- 
sine*, supplied by a subterraneous canal from the 
source named Clepsydra. In the Agora, probably in 
the centre, was a statue of Zeus Soter. The various 
temples, which he then proceeds to enumerate, 
either surrounded the Agora, or were in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. These were temples of Poseidon 
and Aphrodite; a marble statue of the mother of the 
gods, the work of Damophon, who also made the 
statue of Artemis Laphria; a temple of Eileithyia, 
a sacred building of the Curates, and a sanctuary of 
Demeter, containing statues of the Dioscuri. But 
the temple of Asolepius contained the greatest num- 
ber of statues, all of which were made by Damo- 
phon. The temple of Messene contained her statue 
in gold and Parian marble, while tbe bark part was 
adorned with pictures representing the Messenian 
heroes and kings. A building, called Hierosytliium, 
contained statues of all the gods worshipped by the 
Greeks. Pansanias next mentions the gymnasium, 
with statues made by Aegyptian artists, a pillar 
bearing a figure of Aethidas in relief, and the monu- 
meut of Aristomenes, — the stadium containing a 
brazen statue of Aristomenes ; and lastly, the theatre, 
with the adjoining temple of Serapis and Isis. Tbe 
fountain called Clepsydra occurs in ascending to the 
summit of Ithome. On the summit was a temple 
of Zeus Itbomntas ; and an annual festival, called 
Ithomaea, was celebrated in honour of the god. 
(Pans. iv. 31. § 6 — iv. 33. § 2 .) 

The Agora must have Btood near the modem 
village of Movromdti, in the neighbourhood of which 
most of the foundations of the ancient buildings are 
found. The rivulet, which now runs unconfined 
through the village, was in ancient times conducted 
through a subterraneous canal, and formed the 
fountain Arsinne mentioned above. The modern 
village has derived its name from tho spring, — 
Mavromdti meaning Block Spring or Black Eye. 
South of the site of the Agora are tho ruins of the 
stadium, of which the upper or circular end and 
more than half of one of tho sides still remain. 
The rivulet of JUavromati now runs through the 
length of the stadium. “ The stadium was snr- 
rounded by a colonnade, which was double at the 
upper end : here the lower parts of the columns are 
in their original places ; there were about twenty in 
each row, 1 foot 10 inches in diameter, with Doric 
fluting*. Part of the colonnade, on the right side of 
the stadium, is likewise in its place, and on the left 
ride is the foundation of a public edifice, where are 
many pieces of oolumns of the same description as 
tiie colonnade round the stadium. Perhaps this 
was tbe Hierptbyrium. The stone seats of the sta- 
dium did not extend its vthole length, but about two- 
thirds only ; at the circular end, they are most perfect” 
(Leake.) Immediately south of tbe stadium is a 
wall, which appears to have been part -of the walls of 
the eity. In pus wall a small temple is built, like 
a kfad of tawer. Between the stadium and the village 
pt MammdUf to the west of the rivulet, are the re- 
mains of a small theatre, about 60 feet in diameter. 
Merth of the stadium the slope is divided into terraces, 
#f which the supporting walk still remain. Here some 
jd the temples mentioned by Eauseniasprubably stood. 


In ascending Mount Ithome, there k about half 
way up a terrace of considerable size, which com- 
mands a tine view of the Messenian gulf. Here the 
French Commission discovered some ruins over- 
grown with shrubs, which appear to have been 
an Ionic temple facing the east, containing a porch 
with two columns and a cello. This was probably a 
temple of Artemis, as an inscription here (bund con- 
tains the names of Messenians, who had held the 
priesthood of Artemis Limnatk, and the remains of 
the statne discovered in the cello appear to be those 
of this goddess. Below the temple are two smaller 
terraces ; and 60 feet further sideways, WSW. of the 
temple, is a kind of grotto cut out of the rock, with 
a portico, of which there are remains of five pillare. 
This was, perhaps, intended to receive the water of 
the fountain Clepsydra, which Pausaniae mentions 
in hk ascent to the summit of the mountain. The 
snrnmit itself is a small fiat surface, extending from 
SE. to NW. On the northern and eastern sides the 
wall runs along the edge of the perpendicular cliffs, 
and some remains of a more ancient masoniy may be 
perceived, which probably belonged to the earlier 
fortifications of Messene. At the northern and 
broader end of the summit are the deserted buildings 
of the monasteiy of Vvrkano ; this was undoubtedly 
the site of the temple of Zeus Ithomatas. There k 
a magnificent view from the summit. Along the 
northern boundary of the horizon the Lycaean range 
extends ; to the east are Been the mountains now 
named Mabryplai , which nnite with the range of 
Taygetum ; to tho north-west the sea-coast between 
the rivers Cyparisseeis and Neda is visible ; while to 
the south the mouth of the Pamiaus and the Mes- 
senian gulf are spread open to view. 

The similarity of Ithome to Acrocorinthus k no- 
ticed by Strabo (viii. p. 361). He observes, that 
both are lofty and precipitous mountains, overhang- 
ing 'their respective cities, but connected with them 
by a common line of fortifications. Messene conti- 
nued to exist in the later times of the Roman em- 
pire, as we learn from inscriptions ; but in the 
middle ages it had ceased to be a place of any im- 
portance ; and hence the ancient remains have been 
leas disturbed by the hands of man than in most 
other parts of Greece. (Leake, Movea, vol. i. p. 366, 
seq. ; Mure, Tour in Greece , vol. ii. p. 264 ; Bob- 
laye, Recherche*, <fc., p. 107, seq. ; Curtius, Pelo- 
ponnesos , vol. ii. p. 138, seq.) 

MESSE'NIA (Manripda, Herod., Thuc . ; in older 
writers, M«ri Horn. Od. xxi. 15; M *<radva, 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 126 ; shortened Mioov, M «<nj, 
Steph. B. s. v. Ms oorjvla ; M ttroTjvU 76 , Thuc. iv. 
41 : Eth. and Adj. M toatyios • Adj. Mftro^viaKSs), 
tho south -westerly district of Peloponnesus, bounded 
on the east by Laconia, on the north by Eli® 
Arcadia, and on the Houth and west by the sea.* R 
was separated from Laconia by Mt. Taygetus, but 
part of the western slope of this mountain belonged 
to Laconia, and the exact boundary between the two 
states, which varied at different times, will I* men- 
tioned presently. Its southern frontier was the knot 
of mountains, which form the watershed of 
rivers Neda, Pamkus and Alpbeius. On the soutn 
it was washed by the Messenian gulf (4 
k6Kko9, Strab. viii. p. 336), called also 'the Coro- 
naean or Asinaean gulf, from the towns orCorw* ^ 
Asine, on its western shore, now the Gulf 
rord. On the east it was bounded by the «cih** 
Ionian sea. The aft* of Messenia, as calculated <7 
Clinton, from Arrowsmith’s map k 1 162 square idi 
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1 General Description of the Country, (and then uniting with Mount Taygetua, and.fbnn- 
Messenia, in its general features, resembles La- hig the barrier between the basins of the lower 
oflpfc. The Pamisus in Moss^da, like the Eurotas Pamisus and the Eurotas. These two mountain 
isi Laoonia, flows through the entire length of the chains, which, issuing from the same point, almost 
country, from north to south, and forms its most m * et about half-way between Mount Tatrdri and the 
cultivated and fertile plains. But these plains are b® 4 , leave only a narrow defile through which the 
much larger than those in Laconia, and constitute watem of the Pamisus f<v*e their way from the 
s considerable portion of the whole country ; while npp®* to the lower plain. 6onth of this defile’ the 
the mountain* on the western coast of Messenia are mountains again retire to the east and west, leaving 
much less rugged than on the eastern coast of 4 *ide opening for the lower plain, which has been 
Laconia, and contain a larger proportion of fertile already described. 

land. Hence the rich plains of Messenia are often Scarcely in any part of Greece have the names of 
contrasted with the sterile and rugged soil of Laconia ; the ancient mountains been so little preserved as in 
and the climate of the former country is praised by Messenia. Tetrdei was perhaps the mountains 
the ancients, as temperate and soft, in comparison °f Eira. The eastern continuation of Thirds^ now 
with that of the latter. The basin ofthe Pamisus is named Mahrypldi , formed part of the ancient 
divided into two distinct parts, which are separated Mt Nomia. (Notice Pans. viiL 88. $ 11.) 
from each other on the east by a ridge of mountains The western prolongation of Tetrdn along the 
^ tendin g from Mt. Taygetus to the Pamisus, and banks of the Neda was called Elaeum ('EA*£ for), 
on the west by Mt. Ithome. The upper part, now Kuveh , and was partly in the territories of 
called the plain of Stenyderus or Stenyclarus (rb Phigalia. (Pans. viiL 41. § 7.) The mountains 
XwwrAijpuebp wcMor), is of small extent and Ithome and Evan are so closely connected with 
moderate fertility, and is entirely shut in by moun- the dty of Menene that they are described under 
t ains. The lower plain, which opens to the Mes- that head. [Messene.] In the southern chain 
genian gulf, is much more extensive, and was some- extending down the western peninsula, the names 
times called Macaria ( Maitapla ), or the “Blessed,” only of Aegaleum, Buphraa, Toineus or Mathia, 
on account of its surprising fertility. (Strab. viii. and Temathia have been preserved. Aegaleum 
p. 361.) It was, doubtless, to this district that (Arya Aier) appears to have been the name of the 
Euripides referred, when he described the excellence lon g and lofty ridge, running parallel to the western 
of the Messenian soil as too great for words to shorn between Cyparissia and Coryphasium (Pylos); 
explain, and the land as watered by innumerable Bince Strabo places the Messenian Pylos at the foot 
sti earns, abounding in fruits and flocks ; neither too of Mt. Aegaleum (viiL p. 859; Leake, Mcrta, vol. i. 
hot in summer, nor too cold in winter. (Eurip. ap . PP- 426, 427). Bufhrab (ji B ovQpds ) and 
Strab. viii. p. 366.) Even in the present day, Tomeus (& To/uts) are mentioned by Thucydides 
although a part of the plain has beoome marshy by 0* 118 ) as points near Coryphasium (Pylos), 
neglecting the embankments of the Pamisus, it is beyond which the Lacedaemonian garrison in the 
described by travellers as the most fertile district in latter place were not to pass. That they were 
the Peloponnesus. It now produces oil, silk, figs, mountains we may conclude from the statement of 
wheat, maize, cotton, wine, and honey, and presents Stephanus B., who speaks of the To/uuoy Spot 
as rich a cultivation as can well be imagined. nettr Coryphasium. (Steph. B. a. *. T opt vs.) Tb- 
(Leake, Morea , vol. i. pp. 347, 352.) Besides the mathia (Tyrnflln), or Mathia (Maflfa, the reading 
Pamisus, numerous other streams and copious per- » doubtful), was situated, according to Pausaniaa 
ennial springs gush in all directions from the base 0 V - 34. § 4), at the foot of Corone, and must there- 
of the mountains. The most remarkable feature -on fo re correspond to Lykodimo , which rises to the 
the western coast is the deep bay of Pylos, now height of 8140 feet, and is prolonged southward in 
called Navarino, which is the best, and indeed the 4 gradually falling ridge till it terminates in the 
only really good harbour in the Peloponnesus. promontory Acritas. 

2. Promontories. — Of these onlv four are men- 
II. Mountains, Promontories, Rivers, and tioned by name, — Acritas CAicJrfrw), now < 7 . 

Islands. Gallo , the most southerly point of Messenia [Acki- 

1. Mountains . — The upper plain, in which are tas] ; and on the west coast Coryphasium, 
the sources of the Pamisus, was the original abode forming the entrance to the bay of Pylus [Pylus] ; 
of the Messenians, and the stronghold of the nation. Pi<atamodes ( TWarafjiubrjs , Strab. viii. p. 348), 
Here was Andania, the capital of the most ancient called by Pliny (iv. 5. s. 6) Platanodes, distant, 
Messenian kings. Thither the Messenians retreated, according to Strabo ((. c.), 120 stadia N. of Cory- 
as often as they were overpowered by their enemies phasium, and therefore not far from Aia Kyriake 
in the lower plains, for here were their two great (Leake, voL i. p. 427) ; and lastly Cypaiussvum 
natural fortresses, Ithome and Eire, the former [Cypaeibsia], a littto further north, ro called from 
commanding the entrance to the lower plain, and the town Cyparissia. 

the latter situated in the mountains, which rise in 3. Rivers . — The Pamisus (JlafuaSs) is described 

the northern part of the upper plain. These monn- by Strabo as the greatest of the rivers within the 
tuns, now called Tetrdei, form, as has been already Isthmus (viiL p. 861); but this name is only given 
mju, the watershed of (he rivers Node, Pamisus, and by the ancient writers to the river in the lower 
W vt ^ rom ^ ridge, which is 4554 plain, though the moderns, to facilitate the dascrip- 

th« vl u ’ 5 towards the west, along tion of the geography of tho country, apply this 

the 8 .^ eda * “ a 1 * 0 prolonged towards name to the whole course of the waten from their 

naninoi ""““I the mountains of the western sources in the upper plain till they fall into the 
CL and terminating at the promontory Acritas. Messenian gulf. The principal river in the upper 
chain central ridge of Tetrtei, another plain was called Balyra (BoXi'pa). It rises near 

senian vl! iJ 0Wft f ds ^ •“*» dividing the Mes- the village of Sulintd, and flows along the western 
puun from the upper basin of the Alpheius, side of the plain; two of the streams composing it 
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were the Elbotha ('HAAetpa) end the Cobub 
(K(Mbf> Near ftboo* the Balya nerves the 
united waters of the Lkccaka (*werk)and the 
AxPBzm ("Afi^iTci), of which the fomser flows 
from the valley of Bogart, in a direction from N. 
to E., while tike latter rises in Mt Makrgpldi, and 
flows through ths plain from £. to W. This river 
(foe Amphitus), which may be regarded as the prin- 
cipal «ne» Is Cmed eat of two streams, of which 
ths northern is the Chmadra* (Krfpa«pe»). (On 
the Baljra and its tributaries, ses Pens* iv. 88. 

3-~4.) The Balyra Shove the junction of the 
Amphitus and Lrccawa is sailed VartHk6, and be- 
low it if tisrawtonan, though the latter name is 
sometime* given be the river in its upper course 
•toe. At the junction of the Balyra and the 
AttpUtul ts a celebrated triangular bridge, known 
by the name of the bridge of J f n e roe frw ihe. it con- 
sists cfthtee bnmchas or arms meeting in a common 
centra, mad corresponding to the three principal 
roadi through the plain of Stenyclerns. The arm, 
running from north to south passes over no river, 
hat only over the tow swampy ground between the 
two streams. At the southern end of this arm, 
the two others branch off, one to the SW. over the 
Balyra, and the other to the SE. over the Amphitus, 
the former leading to Msssene and the other to 
Thuria. Thp foundations of this bridge and the 
mar parts of the piers are ancient; and from the 
ifosmuanoe of their masonry to that of the nrigh- 
bouring Messane, they may be presumed to belong to 
foe same period. The arches are entirely modern. 
The distance of this bridge from the Megalopolitan 
Mbs of Msseene agrees with the 30 stadia which 
Paosanks (iv/ 33. § 3) assigns as the interval be- 
tween that gate ami the Balyra; and as he says 
immediately afterwards that ths Leucasia and Am- 
pfaitas there foil into the Balyra, there can be little 
doubt that the bridge is the point to which Pansaniss 
proceeded from the gate. (Leake, Morta, voL i. 

FP.48M81.) 



FLAB OF TUB BB1DOB OF UAYMOZVMXXO. 

The JfneroMtoMno, shortly after entering the 
tower plain, received on its toft or western side a 
considerable stream, which the Undents regarded sa 
the genuine Patmans. The sources of this river 
are at a north-eastern corner of the plain osar the 
ohapri of 8L Fht% end at the foot of the ridge of 
AM a. The aoritisB of these soonee agrees snf- 
fldentiy with foe distances of Pausatfias (iv. 31. 
1 4) and fitnto (vitt. p. 881), of whom the former 
Writer dercribss them as 40 stadia from Messene, 
while the latter aarigae to foe Psmisns a course of 
only 100 etedbk B et ween two and three milee 
south of tiie soBiwse of the Pamisns there rises 
another river celled JftdWwa, which flows SW. and 
folk into the Jfrpwntoflmo, lower down in the 
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plain below 4 VSW, and at no gnat distance from foe 
ecu. Aua ("A ii) was the ancient name of the 
Pidh i ma . (Pans. iv. 31. § 2.) The Mavroeu- 
meno^ after the junction of the P tdkm a, assumes the 
name of Phipotomo, or the donble river, and to 
navigable by small boats. Pansanias describee it 
as navigable 10 stadia from the sea. He further 
aays that seafish ascend it, especially in the spring, 
and that the month of the river to 80 stadia finm 
”esttne (iv. 84. g 1). ■ 

The other riven of Messenia, with foe a We tpJfon 
of foe Neda, which belongs to Arcadia also [Kboa], 
an little more than mountain torrents. Of foots 
the moot important is the ^bdoit (N^Swr), act to be 
confounded with the aborc-mentioued Neda, flowing 
intothoAtosseniao gnlfl oast of the Pamisns, at Phcrae. 
It rises in the mountains on the frontiers of Laconia 
and Messenia, and is now called the river of JTwto- 
m&ta : on it there was a town of ths same name, 
and also a temple of Athena Nednsia. (Strab. viii. 
pp. 353, 860; Leaks, if onto, vol L pp. 844, 345 ; 
Boss, Rrtem sn Ptiapomm, p. L) The other menntaan 
torrents mentioned by name arc tin Bus (Bin), 
flowing into the western side of tin Mssamiaa maU, 
a little above Oorone (Pans. hr. 34. $ 4) ; and on 
the coast of the Sicilian or Ionian sea, the Sums 
( 3&ar, Ptol iii. 16. g 7), now the Imgmrtrdho, 
a little & of the island Proto, and tin OnAUnui 
(K vrdpureos), or river of ArkhadMa* [See VoL I. 
p. 728.1 

4. Islands. — Thegakussa (BiftwraSova), now 
VeneU W, distant 3700 feet from the southern point 
of the promontory Acritas, is called by Pausanias 
a desert island ; but it appears to have been ro- # 
habited at some period, as graves have been found 
there, and rains near a fountain. (Pans. iv. 84. g 12; 
etinryouaa or tiiwyoftro, PtoL hi. 16. § 23; 
Plin. iv. 12. s. 19. g 56 ; Curtins, Pdopotmesot* voL 
ii. p. 172.) West of Theganoaaa is a group of 
islands called Obnussab (Olwuoww), of which the 
two largest are now called Cabrera (by the Creeks 
2xW Sapimza They are valuable for the 
pasture which they afford to cattle and bones in the 
spring. On the eastern side of Sapimm then is a 
well protected harbour ; and here are found cisterns 
and other remains of an ancient settlement. (Pans, 
iv. 34. g 12 1 Plin. iv. 12.8. 19. g 55 ; Leake, voLi. 
p. 433 ; Curtins, vol. ii. p. 172.} Chi the western 
coast was the island of Sfhacteria, opposite the 
harbour of Ptlus; and further north the small 
island of Prote (n parrij), which still retains its 
ancient name. (Thuc. iv. 18; Plin. iv. 12. s. 12* 
g 55 ; Mela, ii. 7 ; Stoph. B. #. r.) 

UL HxbtobtI 

The earliest inhabitants of Messenia are said tchave 

been Leleges. Polycaon, the younger eon of Lefcx, 
the king of Laconia, married the Argive Messene, 
and took poesesston of the country, which he named 
after his wife. He built several towns, and among 
others Andante, where he took np hto miidsncfc 
(Paus.i. 1.) At the end of five generations Aeolian* 
came into the oonntry under Perieros*aaonofAeoIos. 
He was succeeded by bis son Aphaifos, wh0 
founded Arene, and received the AeoHsB 
a fugitive from Thessaly. Helens founded P V* 
and his descendants reigned here crfto B*e wj£ 

torn coast (Pans. i. 2.) On foe extinction of tl* 
family of Aphaxeus, foe eastern half of 
was united with Laconia, and came under the 
leignty of the Atridae $ white foe western h***® - 
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tinned to belong to the kings of Pylus. (Poos. hr. 
8. § I.) Hence Euripides, In referring to the mythic 
times, makes the Pamisus the boundary of Laconia 
end Mnsnimie ; for which he is reproved by Strabo, 
beeaitse this was sot the esse in the time of the 
geographer. (Sfcnb. viiL p. 866.) Of the seven 
cities which Agamemnon in the Iliad (ix. 149) 
offae to Achilles, some were undoubtedly in Mease- 
aia ; but as only two, Phene and Cardamyle, retained 
their Homeric names in the historical age, it is diffi- 
cult to Identify the other five. (Strab. viiL p. 859* 
Died* xv. 66.) 

With the oooquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians 
• new epoch oommenoos in the history of Meesenia, , 
This oonnfey foil to the lot of Creephentss, who is 1 
represented as driving the Neleidae out of Pylus and 
making himself master of the whole country. Ac- 
cording to the statement of fiphorus (<g>. Strab. viiL 
p. 861), Oresphontee divided Messsni* into five parts, 
of which he made Stenyderus the royal rerfdenee.* 
In the other four towns he appointed viceroys, and 
bestowed upon the former inhabitants the same rights 
and privileges aa the Dorian oonquerom. But this 
gave offtnoe to the Dorians * and he was obliged to 
collect them all in Stenyderus, and to deolare this the 


* Of the other four parts Strabo mentions Pylus, 
Bhium, and Hyameitis ; but the peseage is corrupt, 
and the name of lfeeola should probably be added 
to complete the member. (MttUer, Dorians, voL i. 
p. national) Stephanos B. calls Masala, a city 
of Messene, one of ties five («. w. M«r4ta) ; and Strabo 
in another passage (viiL p. 861) describes it as 
lying towards the gnlf between Taygetus and Mes- 
sema ; and as the latter name can only apply to the 
western part of the country, Mosoia was probably 
the district between Taygetus and the Pamisna. 
Pylus apparently comprehended the whole western 
coast. Khinm is the southern peninsula, opposite 
Taenarum. (Strab. viiL p. 860 .) The position of 
Hyameitis, of winch the city was called Hyameia 
('TdfMio, Steph. B. 4 . ».), is quite uncertain. 
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oily city of Mnasenia. Notwithstanding these can* 
cessions, the Dorians put Oresphentm and all his 
children to death, with the exception of AepVtus, 
then very young, and waa living with his 



Aepytus the Messenian kiqga were called Aepytidae, 
in preference to Heracleidae, and continued So raign 
in Stenyderus till the sixths 




when the first Mesaeniah war 
began. (Pans. iv. 8.) According to the 
legend, which r ep r ese nt s the " ‘ 
eenquerink Peloponnesus at one 
immediately became mast* of the winds of 
But, as in the rose of Laeonia [Laoojtia], there is 
good mas for believing this to be the invention 
Jf a later®*, and that the Dorians in MssmafeMl 
at first ooe wn a i to the plain of Stenveterus. They 
appear to have penetrated into tide plain foam 
Arcadia, anA thair whole legendary hiateiy psinta to 
their 4m tpneetion with the letter oorortry. 

■elf married the daughter of the 
king Cypedua ; and the name of hie eon 
.from whom the line of the Mi— enlan kings 
woe called, was that of an anneal Areadian hero. 
(Ham. II 11 604, SchoL ad too. ; comp. Grate, EkL 
of Greene, vat iL p. 487, seq.) 

Hie Messenian wars with Sparta are related in 
every history of Greece, and need not be repeated 
here. According to the qommoo chronology, the first 
war lasted from b.o. 743 to 784, and the second 
from b.C. 686 to 668 1 hut both of these dates are 
probably too early. It is necessary, however, to glanoe 
at the origin of the first war, browse it is connected 
with a disputed topographical question, which has 
only recently received a satisfactory solution. ML 
Taygetus rises abruptly and almost precipitously 
above the valley of the Eurotas, but descends more 
gradually, and in many terraoes, on the other side. 
The Spartans had at a very early period taken pos- 
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a 4 . Site of the boundary ctoues. 
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session of the western slopes, but bow for their terri- 
to rf extended on this side has beerf a matter of dis- 
pute. The confines of ffcft two eountries wee marked 
b y « temple of Artemis Limnags, si ft plftoe exiled 
Limnae, where the Measenians end Laconiana-offered 
saorlfioes in emnroon ; and It was the murder of the 
Spartan king TeUelua at thlsplaoe which gave oc- 
casion to the Find Mesaenian War. (Pans. tyi. 2. §6, 
iv. 4. |2 t iv. $1. §3; comp. Stmb. vi. p. 257, viii. 
p. 982.) The exact site of Linunae is not indicated 
by Pmnaniaa ; and accordingly Leake, led chiefly by. 
the name, supposes it to hate been situated in the , 
plain upon the left bank of the Famisns, at the 
marches nesr the eonfluenoe of the Aris an^Pamisus, 
and not for from the bite of the modem town of Niai 
(nipt, island), which derives that appellation fro m 
the similar circumstance of its position. {Leake, 


era elope of 1ft. Tajfgetna, on a part of the moun- 
tains called VMmnoa (BAMpes), and amidst the 
ruins of the church of PtmagfUa Votimni&Hua (11*- 
vcryta BwAytmdritfett). VdUmnos is the name of a 
hollow in the mountains near a mountain tprrent 
flowing into the Kedon, and situated between (he vil-^ 
leges of flSfcotfd and PoUani, of which (he latter is 
about 7 miles Kit. of JTafandta, the ancient Phet 
me. The foot of the similarity of the names, B«$- 
ktpm and Afarm, and also of Ilawyfa BuM/uud- 
nroa and *Apr*t*9 At/wdns, as well as the iflins 
of • temple in this secluded spot, would alone make 
it probable that these are the remains of the cele- 
brated temple of Artemis Umnatis; but this is ren- 
dered certain ty the inscriptions found by, Boss 
open the spot, in^rhkh this goddess is mentioned by 
name. It is also confirmed by the discovery of two 
boundary stones to the eastward of the ruins, upon 
the highest ridgft Of Taygetus, upon which are in- 
scribed irpbs M«r<rjrrjv. These 

pillam, therefore, show that the boundaries of Mes- 
senia and LaoonSa most at one period have been at 
no gloat distance from this temple, which is always 
represented as standing near the confines of the two 
countries.' This district was a frequent subject of 
dispute between the Messenians and Lacedaemonians 
even in the times of the Roman Empire, as we shall 
aee presently. Tacitus calls it the “ Dentheliates 
Ager” (But xv. 43); and that this name, or some- 
thing similar, was the proper appellation of the dis- 
trict, appears from other authorities, Btephanus B. 
speaks of a town w Denthalii” (Aevddhioi, a. v.i 
others read AcXfidrioi), which was a subject of 
contention between the Messenians and Lacedae- 
monians. Aleman also (qp. Athen. L p, 81), In enu- 
merating the different kinds of Laconian wine, men- 
tions alio ft Denthian wine (AMu dvosY which 
front a fortress Denthiadea (be A« iiflw ipt- 
fUKtd* Virof), as particularly good. Roes conjectures 
that Ah fortress mar have stood upon the moun- 
tain if 0t George, a me & of Sitovd, where a few 
remains are add to exist. The wine of this 
is still oelehrfAedj The position of the 
abotb-mentioned plaoeb will be best shown by the 
aooompanyxiig may 

But to return to the hlstoiy of Messenia. In 
each of the two wan with Sparta, the Messenians, 
after being defeated fojbe open plain, took refhge 
In a strong fortress, fat Hbotae in the first war, end 
in Eira or Ira in the setaod, where they maintained 
themselves for eevend yeart, At the conclusioo of 
the Second M e sswuan war, many of the Me s senians 
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left their cottntry, and settled in 4rim ppits of 
Greece, Where their descendants con t i n ued te dwell 
as exiles, hoping for ftheir restoration to their native 
land. A large number of them, under the two sons 
of Aristameuee, sailed 4o Rhegium in Italy, and 
afterwardg crossed over to the opposite coast of Sioily, 
where they obtained possession of Zsnole, to which 
they gave their own name, which the city has re- 
tained down to the present day. [MnaaairA.] 
Those who remained were reduced to the ooodltiou 
of Helots, and the whole of Messenia was inoor- 
porated with Sparta. From this time (b. a $£&) 
to the battle of Leuctra(B.a871),apsriadof nearly 
800 yeard, the name of Messe n ia was blotted out of 
histogy, and their country bore the name cf Laconia, 
a fact which it is important to xccbUeet in reading 
the history of that period. Onee poly the Mwssenians 
attempted to recover tbetr independence. The great 
earthquake of b. a 464, which reduced Sparta to a 
heap or ruins, encouraged the Meeeenlans and other 
Helots to rise against their oppressors. They took 
reftige in their ancient stronghold of Ithome ; and 
the Spqrtans, after besieging the place in vain for 
ten yean, at length obtained possession of it, by 
allowing the Messenians to retire unmolested from 
Peloponnesus. The Athenians settled the exiles at 
Naupactus, which they had lately taken from the 
Locri Ozolae ; and in the Peloponnesian War (hoy 
were among the most active of the allies af Athens. 
(Thuo i. 101 — 103 ; Pans. iv. 24. { 5, seq.) The 
capture of Athens by the Lacedaemonians compelled 
the Messenians to quit Naupactus. Many of them 
took refuge in Sicily and Rhegium, where seme of 
their countrymen were settled ; but' the greater part 
sailed to Africa, and obtained settlements among the 
Euesperitae; a Libyan people. (Pans. iv. 26. J 2.) 
After the power of Sparta bad been broken by the 
battle of Leuctia (b. c. 371), Epaininondas, in Older 
to prevent her from regaining her former influence 
in the Peloponnesus, resolved upon forming an Ar- 
cadian confederation, of which Megalopolis Was to be 
the capital, and at the same time of restoring the 
Measenian state. To accomplish the latter object, he 
not only converted the Helots into free Messenians, 
but he despatched messengers to Italy, Sicily, anfl 
Africa, where the exiled Messenians had settled, in- 
viting them to return to their native land. His 
summons was gladly responded to, and in b.c. 869 
the new town of Messene was built. Its citadel or 
acropolis was placed upon the summit of Mt. Ithome, 
while the town itself was situated lower down on 
the slope, though connected with its acropolis by a 
continuous wall. (Diod. xv. 66; Pans, iv, 27.) 
[Mewemk.] During the 300 years of exile, tin 
Messenians retained their ancient customs and Doric 
dialect ; and even in the time cf Paueautas they 
spoke the purest Doric in Peloponnesus. (Pans, 
iv. 27. § 11 ; corny Mfiller, Dor. vhL ii. p. 421; 
transl.) Other towns were also rebuilt, bat a great 
ftpftyrt of the land still continued uncultivated and 
deserted. (Strab. via. p. 962.) Under the protec- 
tion of Thebes, and in close slliaBoe with the Arca- 
dians (comp. Polyb. iv. 82), Messene mah t tai n ed ft* 
independence, and the lAcedaemoniaas left Meet®** 
forever. On the downfall of the Theban anfnmacy* 
the Messenians courted the alliance of fife » 
Maced on, and consequently took no pnrtfol# Jjf 
other Greeks at the battle of Cfraaronwa, Vfp* 
(Pans, iv. 28. § 2,) Philip rewarded theta vf **** 
polling the Lacedaemoniaiie to cede to them j&ftnee 
and certain district*. {Polyb. is- 28; Taft. Aft* 
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ir. 43.) 'fbii'jiMM <U*trict» w«ra thoM of ^lagonik, 
Gerenia, Caidamyle, and Leuotra, situated north- 
ward Of the smaller Pamisue,*which flows into the 
Meeseniaa gulf jnat below Leuotra, we may ©oncludb 
from the statement of Strabo (viii. 361) that 
tide river had been the subject of dispute between 
the Messenians and Lacedaemonians before Philip. 
The Meseeniaiis appear to have maintained that 
their territory extended even farther south in the 
most ancient times, since they alleged that the 
island of Pephnus had once belonged to them. 
(PaUI. iv. 26. § 3.) [Pephnus.] At a later time 
the Messeniaih joined the Achaean League, and 
fought along with the Achaeans and Antigonus 
Boson at the battle of Sellasia, b.c. 222. (Pans, 
iv. 29. § 9.) Long before this the Lacedaemonians 
appear to have reoevered the districts assigned to 
the Messenians by Philip ; for aftef the battle of 
Sellasia the boundaries of the two people .were 
again settled by Antigonus. (Tac. Ann. I c.) 
Shortly afterwards Philip V. sent Demetrius of 
Pharos, who was then living at his court, on an 
expedition to surprise Messene ; but the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and Demetrius himself was slain. 
(Polyb. iii. 19 ; Pans. iv. 29. §§ 1—5, where this 
attempt Is erroneously ascribed to Demetrius II., 
king of Macedonia.) Demetrius of Pharos hgd*ob* 
served to Philip that Mt. Ithome and the Acrocfl- 
rinthus were the tVro horns of Peloponnesus, and 
that whoever held these horns was mister of the 
bull. (Strab. viii. p. 861.) Afterwards Nabis, 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, also made an attempt upon 
Messene, and Had ♦even entered within the walls, 
when hO was driven back by Philopoemen, who 
came with succours from Megalopolis. (Pans. iv. 
29. § 10 .) In the treaty made between Nabis 
and the Romans in b.c. 195, T. Quintius Flamininus 
compelled him to restore all the property he had 
taken from the Messenians. (Liv. xxxiv. 35 ; Pint. 
Flamm. 13.) A quarrel afterwards arose between 
the Messenians and the Achaean League, which ended 
in open war. At first the Achaeans were unsuc- 
cessful. Their general Philopoemen was taken 
prisoner and put to death by the Messenians, b.c. 
183; but Lycortas, who succeeded to the command, 
not only defeated the Messenians in battle, but cap- 
tured their dty, and executed all who had taken 
part in the death of Philopoemen. Messene again 
joined the Achaean League, but Abia, Thuria, and 
Pharae now separated themselves from Messene, and 
Ijecame each a distinct member of the league. (Paus. 
iv. 30. §§ 11, 12 ; Liv. xxxix. 49; Polyb. xxiv. 9, 
*eq., xxv. 1 .) By the loss of these states the ter- 
ntoiy of Messene did not extend farther eastward 
than the Pamisus; but on the settlement of the 
affairs of Greece by Mummius, they not only re- 
covered their cities, but also the Dentheliates Ager, 
which the Lacedaemonians bad taken possession of. 
(Tac. Ana. iv. 43 .) This district continued to be 
a ♦totywt of dispute between Ike two states. It 
was again assigned to the Messenians by the Mile- 
sians, to whose arbitration the question had been 
submitted, and also by Addins Geminus, praetor of 
(T*o. I e .) Bat after the battle of Ac- 
um, Aqgpstus, in order to punish the Messenians 
ThJli* i*!* 0 **! the side of Antony, assigned 
Thuria and Pharae to the Lacedaemonians, and 
ofW^ Dentheliates Ager, which lay east 
foT 6 '^ (Pans. iv. 8 L § 2 , oomp. fv. 80. 
1*0 Tadtas egress with Pausanias, that the 
1 Ager belonged to the Lacedae monians 
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in the reign of friberius; but he differs from the 
latter writer in assigning the possession of the 
Lacedaemonians to a decision of 6 , Caesar and M. 
Antemius (“ post 0. Caesaris et Marcl Antonii ten- 
tentia redditum”). In snoh a matter, however, the 
authority of Pausanias deserves the preference. We 
learn, however, from Tanias (J. c.), that Tiberius 
reversed the decision of Augnstus,%nd restored the 
disputed district to 'the Messenians, who continued 
to keep possession of it in the time of Pamsaoiaa; 
for this writer mentions the woody hollow called 
Dhoerfus, 20 stadia south of Alda, as the boundary 
between the two states in his tune (iv. 1 . § 1 , iv.S^ 

L I). Itvis a carious foot that the W.vlS 
d been such a frequent aafcta* s# dispute init 
Equity, was in the year 1833 tahei flam the 
veroment a t Mitthra (Sparta)* to which it jp 
Iwm bsflfoged in modem times, and given to up 
f Aflhwp ( Roe s, fiaws flu Pelcpommee, p|) 

IV. TownI* 

. 1. In the flam of Stenyderw.— AuBAHtA, the 
capital of th# N Mesaenian kings before the Dorians. 
OeohHua, at the distance of 8 stadia from Andama, 
the reputed residence of Eurytus, occupied, according 
toPausanias, the gvove of cypresses called Caroaaium. 
AMPHEiA,in the mountains on the borders of Arcadia* 
Two roads led into Arcadia: the more northerly ran 
along the river Chandrae past Camasinm (Pans, 
viii. 35. § l); the more southerly started from 
Messene, and was a military road made by Epami- 
nondas, to connect more closely the two newly 
founded cities ef Messene and Megalopolis. (Pans, 
viii. 94 ; comp. Leake, 'Morea. t veL ii. p. 296.) 
Stenyolarub, the capital of the Dorian conquerors, 
and which gave its name to the plain, was also on 
the borders of Arcadia, Iba or Eka, where the 
citizens maintained themselves during the Second 
Mesaeman War, was situated upon the mountain of 
this name, to the north of the plain above the river 
Neda. At the extreme south of this plain, com- 
manding also the entrance of the plain Macaria, waa 
Messene, with its citadel Ithome. To the west 
part of the plain, on the road from Andania to 
Gyparissia, were Pouchne and Dobium. 

2. In the plain of Macaria. — Phebae, the 
modern Kalamdta^ situated about a mile from the 
sea, on the left bank of the river Nedon, was in 
antiquity, as it is at present, the chief town in the 
plain. Three roads lead from Pherae: one south- 
wards along the coast to Abia, said to be the Ho- 
meric Ira; a second up the valley of the Nedon, 
across Mt Taygetus to Sparta, one of whose gates 
was hence called the gate towards Pharae (“ porta 
quae Pharas ducit," Liv. xxxv. 30); while the third 
road ran across the Nedon in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to Calamae, the modem Kal&mi, where it 
divided into two, the one to the west going across the 
Pamisns, and the other to the north leading to 
rTnuBJA, of which there were two towns so called, 
and from thence to the souroes of the Pamisus. To the 
east of Pherae was the mountainous district called 
the Ager Dentheliates, and con t a i n i ng Lxhkab, 
which has been already described. 

3. In Ike western pemneula and m the western 
uoatt.— Cobone and AsiNEwere an the M eesen i aa 
gulf, and consequently on the cut coast of this 
pninani^ The situation of CoLOVZDBi ia un- 
certain, some placing it on the Mesaenia n g ulfj and 
others near tne harbour Phoenicia, Nw. <f the 
promontory Acritas* At the extreme southern point 
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of the western meet stood Mxthomb, supposed to 
be tbo Homeric Pedasus. North of Methone, on the 
W. coast, was Pymjs, on the promontory Corypha- 
ei**, opposite to which was the island Sphacteria. 
Farther north, was the small town Erava, and 
then the mom important Cyfabxbsia; beyond which 
was a place Anion, at the entrance of the defile of 
this name, through which flowed the river Cy- 


janssns. 

(On the geography of Memento, see Leake, Marta, 
vol i. pp. 824, seq.; Boblaye, lUchercket, p. 103, 
seq; Curtins, Peloponmuot, vol ii.p. 121, seq.) 
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MESSENIACUS SINUS. [Messewia.] 
MESUA, in Gallia NarbonenBis, is described by 
M»l» (il 5) 44 at a hill surrounded by the sea almost 
on all aides, and it would be an island if it were not 
joined to the mainland by a narrow agger” The 
place is supposed to be Mete or Meze, on the border 
of the JB'tang de Tool between Agde and Mont- 
pMer. [G. L.] 

METAGONI'TAE (MrraywvTrai, PtoL iv. 2. 
§ 10), a people of Mauretania, between the Mulu- 
dte and the Billera of Hercules. Their name re- 
eds the Urbes Metagoniticae (Mercrywyiruy 
wfXeis, Polyb.4il 33), or settlements founded by the 
Carthaginians on the NW. coast, and which seem to 
have formed a regular chain from their frontier to 
the Pillars of Hercules (ScyL p. 81). These marts 
enabled the republic to carry on inland trade with 
the nomad tribes, as well as to keep open a commu- 
nication by land with Spain. (Heeren, African 
Nations, vol, L p. 52, transl.) [E. B. J.] 

METAGONITES PBOM. (Mer<ry»Wrw* JUpov, 
Ptol. iv. 1. § 7), a headland of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana, W. of the Mulucha, now Cope Tret Forcae or 
E&MJadrDMr of the natives. [E. B. J.] 

METAGO'NIUM (Mtraryc&rioy, Strab. zvii. pp. 
827 — 829 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 7. § 1 ), a headland of 
N. Africa, which Strabo (L c.) places over against 
Carthago Nova, at a distance of 3000 stadia. He 
describes the district about it as being dry and 
harm, and bearing the same name ; the headland is 
now salted BA+eLBartiak. (Comp. Shaw, 7Vo*. 
p.94L) [E.B.J.] 

METALLTNUM. [IteifLLDrvK.] 
METALLUM. [Matai-ia.] 

METAPA (t ufreom: JBtk. Mrreareuos, Mw 
wefe), atown in ActatiMfonatedGn the northern shore 
of the tele* Trioborib, at the entrance of a narrow 
defile, end 60 stadia Asm Thermum. It was burnt 
by Philip, an his ***** of Aetolte, n.o. 218, as 
ha returned from thsoptnre of Thermum. Its site 
cannot be fixed ta** Sartaisty, notwithstanding the 
dsscriftimef Friybta inske pteces it immediately 
below VrahM r* near the eastern extremity of the 
lake Hyria, or ist smaller of the two lakes; sup- 
posing that as thtas two lakes are connected with 
one another, the larger dhrteioB may often hove given 
name to the whole. (NLb^U) Staph. B. «.r. ; 
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Leake, Northern Greece, vol. I p. 150, seq.; comp, 
Tamms.) 

METAPINUM OSTIUM. [KHODAirtjs.] 

METAPONTUM or METAPONTIUM (Mtro- 
irdroor : Thuc., Strsb., and all Greek writers have 
this form; the L atina almost universally Metapon- 
turn: Etk. Mtrtcrorriyos, Pans., Steph. B., and 
on coins; bat Herod, has Meraaromor; in Latin, 
Metapontinns: Bn. near Torre c U Mare), an im- 
portant city of Magna Graecia, situated on the gulf 
of Tarentum, between the river Bmdanus and The 
Caauentus. It was distant about 14 miles from 
Heraclea and 24 from Tarentum. Historically 
speaking, there is no doubt that Metapoutnm was a 
Greek city founded by an Achaean colony ; but va- 
rious traditions assigned to it a much earlier origin. 
Sfrabo ascribes its foundation to a body of Pylians, a 
part of those who had followed Nestor to Troy 
(Strab. v. p. 222, vi. p. 264); white Justin tells ns 
it was founded by Epeius, the hero who constructed 
the wooden hone at Troy; in proof of which the in- 
habitants showed, in a temple of Minerva, the tools 
used by him on that occasion. (Justin, xx. 2.) 
Another tradition, reported by Ephorus (ap> Strab. 
p. 264), assigned to it a Phocian origin, and called 
Daulius, the tyrant of Crisa near Delphi, its founder. 
Other legends carried back its origin to a still more 
remote period. Antiochus of Syracuse said that it 
was originally called Metabus, from a hero of that 
name, who appears to have been identified with the 
Metapontus who figured in the Greek mythical 
story as the husband of Melanippe and father of 
Aeolus and Boeotus. (Antioch, qp. Strab. 1. c. ; 
Hygin. Fab. 186; Eustath. ad Dionyt. Per. 368; 
Diodriv. 67.) 

Whether there may have really been a settlement 
on the Bpot more ancient than the Achaean colony, 
we have no means of determining; but we are told 
that at the time of the foundation of this city the 
site was unoccupied; for which reason the Achaean 
settlers at Crotona and Sybaris were desirous to 
colonise it, in order to prevent the Tarentines from 
taking possession of it. With this view a colony 
was sent from the mother-country, under the com-* 
maud of a leader named Leucippna, who, according 
to one account, was compelled to obtain the territory 
by a fraudulent treaty. Another and a more plau- 
sible statement is that the new colonists were at 
first engaged in a contest with the Tarentines, as 
well as the neighbouring tribes of the Oenotriiuw, 
which was at length terminated by a treaty, leaving 
them in the peaceable possession of the territory 
they had acquired. (Strab. vl pp. 264, 265.) The 
date of the colonisation of Metapontnm cannot be 
determined with certainty; bat it wse evidently, 
from the circumstances just related, subsequent to 
that of Tarentum, as well as of Sybaris and Crotons: 
hence the date assigned by Eusebius, who would 
curry it bade as for as b.c. 774, is wbdly un- 
tenable; nor is it easy to see how such an error *** 
have arisen. (Easeb. Arm. Ckron. p» 09.) Itxwj 
probably be referred to about 7Q0~690 x. c. 

We hear vary Utile of Metepontum during the 
first ages of its existence; but ft seems certain fost 
it roee rapidly to a considerable amount 
for which it wae indebted to the 
its territory. The same policy which hajlUtoi 10 
foundation would naturally unite ft in wBKKk** 
dree dbance with the other Achaean 
and Crotona; and the first occasion «tt W* J* 
meet with its name in history is as joining *■** 
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these two Mm In a league against Side, with the 
Tiew of expelling the laden ooknlete of that city. 

( Justin, xx. 8.) The war seems to have ended in 
the capture and destruction of Sins, but our account 
of it is very obscure, and the period at which it 
took plaoe wry uncertain. [Stum.] It does not 
appear that Metapontum took any part in the war 
between Orotona and Sybaris, which ended in the 
destitution of the latter city ; but its name is fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with the changes 
introduced by Pythagoras, and the troubles conse- 
quent upon them. Metapontum, indeed, appears to | 
have been one of the cities where the doctrines and 
sect of that philosopher obtained the firmest footing. 
Even when the Pythagoreans were expelled from 
Crotona, they maintained themselves at Metapontum, 
whither the philosopher himself retired, and where 
he ended his days. The Metapontinee paid the 
greatest respect to hie memory; they consecrated 
the house in which he had lived as a temple to 
Ceres, and gave to the street in which it was situ- 
ated the name of the Museum. His tomb was still 
shown there in the days of Cicero. (Iambi ViL 
Pyth. 170, 249, 266 ; Porphyr. ViL Pyth. 56. 57 ; 
Plut. de Gen. Soer. 13 ; Diog. LaSrt. viii. 1, § 40 ; 
Uv. i 18 ; Cks. de Fm. v. 2.) The Metapontines 
were afterwards called in aa mediators to appease 
the troubles which had arisen at Crotona ; and ap- 
pear, therefore, to have suffered comparatively fitUe 
themselves from civil dissensions arising from this 
source. (Iambi. 262.) 

At the time of the Athenian expedition to Sicily, 
b.c. 415, the Metapontiues at first, like the other 
Btates of Magna Graecia, endeavoured to maintain a 
strict neutrality ; but in the following year were 
induced to enter into an alliance with Athens, and 
furnish a small auxiliary force to the armament 
under Demosthenes and Euiymedon. (Diod. xiu. 4; 
Thuc. vl 44, vil 33, 57.) It seems dear that Me- 
tapontum was at this time a flourishing and opulent 
city; nor have we any reason to suppose that its 
decline began until long after. From its position it 
was secured from the attacks of Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse; and though it must have been endangered in 
common with the other Greek cities by the advanc- 
ing power of the Luc&nians, it does not appear to 
have taken any prominent part in the ware with 
that people, and probably suffered but little from 
their attacks. Its name is again mentioned in 
b. c. 345, when Timdeon touched there on his ex- 
pedition to Sicily, but it does not appear to have 
taken any part in his favour. (Diod. xvi. 66.) In 
b. a 382, when Alexander, king of Epirus, crossed 
over into Italy at the invitation of the Tarentines, 
the Metapontinee were among the flint to eoudude 
an alliance with that monarch, and support him in 
his wars against tbs Lnoanians and Bruttians. 
Hence, after hie defeat end death at P&ndosia, b. c. 
326, it was to Metapontum that hie remains were 


wot for interment. (Justin, xii. 2; Liv. viil 24.) 
But some years later, 2 . o. 303, when Cleooymue 
Sparta was in his turn invited by the Tarentines, 
Metapontinee, for what reason we know not, 
pwsued a different policy, end incurred the reeent- 
ofjpat leader, who, in consequence, turned hie 


as wefl « those of the 

XSSfcr* tlien admitted into the eity an 
wrme, bnt nevertheless exacted from them 
® large sum of money, and committed variOM other 


E*""- (Wed. XX. 104.) It is evident that Me- 
■Apontum was at this period still wealthy; but its 


ci tbcn s had apparently, like their n eighb ours the 
Tarentines, fallen into a ytate of alothfnl n ea s and 
luxury, so that they were become almost proverbial 
for their effeminacy. (Plut Apopkth. Lae. p. 238.) 

It seems certain that the Metapontinee, as well as 
the Tarentines, lent an active support to Pyrrhus, 
when that monarch came over to Italy ; but we da 
not find them mentioned during hie wars there; 
nor have we any account of the precise period at 
which they passed under the yoke of Borne. Their 
Dame is, however, again mentioned repeatedly in the 
Seoond Punic War. We are told that they were 
among the first to declare in favour of Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae (Liv. xxii 61); but not- 
withstanding this, we find their city occupied by 
a Boman garrison some yean later, and it woe not 
till after & capture of Tarentum, in a. o. 212, that 
they were able to rid themselves of this fores and 
openly espouse the Carthaginian cause. (Id. xxv. 1 1, 
15 ; Pal viil 36 ; 'Appian, Awnib. 33, 85.) Han- 
nibal now oocupied Metapontum with a Carthaginian 
garrison, and aeons to have made it one of his prin- 
cipal places of deposit, until the fetal battle of the 
Metaunis having compelled him to give up the pos- 
session of this part of Italy, b. o. 207, he withdrew 
his forces from Metapontum, and, at the samettess, 
removed from thence all the inhabitants in order to 
save them from the vengeance of Borne. (Id. xxvil 
1, 16, 42, 51.) 

From this time the name of Metapontum dose not 
again appear in history ; end it seems certain that 
it never recovered from the blow thus inflicted on it 
But it did not altogether cease to exist ; for its name 
is found in Mela (ii. 4. § 8), who does not notice any 
extinct places ; and Cicero speaks of visiting it in 
terms that show it was still a town. (Cic. de Pm. 
v. 2 ; see also Appian, J3. C. v. 93.) That orator, 
however, elsewhere alludes to the cities of Magna 
Graecia as being in his day sunk into almost com- 
plete decay ; Strabo says the same thing, and Pau- 
sanias telle ns that Metapontum in particular was in 
his time completely in ruins, and nothing remained 
of it but the theatre and the circuit of its walls. 
(Cio. de Amio. 4 ; Strab. vl p. 262 ; Pans, vl 19. 
§ 11.) Hence, though the name is still found in 
Ptolemy, and the “ ager Metapontinus " is noticed in 
the Liber Coloniarum (p. 262), all trace of the city 
subsequently disappears, and it is not even noticed in 
the Itineraries where they give the line of route 
along the coast from Tarentum to Thuril The site 
was probably already subject to malaria, and from 
the same cause has remained desolate ever since. 

Though we hear much less of Metapontum than 
of Sybaris, drotcoa, and Tarentum, yet all accounts 
agree in representing it as, in the days of its pro- 
sperity, one of the meet opulent and flourishing of 
the cities of Magna Graecia. The futility of its 
territory, esptfikfiy In the growth of core, vied with 
the neighbouring district of the Siritia. Hence we 
ere told that the Mstepantines sent to the temple at 
Delphi an offering of “a golden harvest” (fr^pos 
XpvorouP, Strab. vi. p. 264), by which we must 
probably understand a sheaf or bundle of com 
wrought In gold. For the same reason an ear of core 
become the characteristic symbol on their cotes, the 
number and variety of which in itself enfloiently 
attests the wealth of the city. (Mfllingtin, Numie- 
msikm de T/toffs, p. 22.) We learn a&o that they 
had a treasury of their own at Olympia still existing 
in the days of Paubanius (Paus. vl 19. § 11 ; Atben. 
xl p, 479). Herodotus telle ub that they paid par* 
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tioular honours to Aristeaa, who was said to hare 
appeared in their city 340 years after he had die* 
appeared from Oyzicus. They erected to him a 
statue in the middle of the forum, with an altar to 
Apollo surrounded by a grove of laurels. (Herod, iv. 
15 ; Athen. xiii. p. 60ft, c.) From their coins they 
would appear also to have paid heroic honours to 
Leucippus, as the founder of their city. (Millingen, 
l. c. p. 24.) Strabo tells us, as a proof of their 
Pylian origin, that they continued to perform sacri- 
fices to the Neleidae. (Str&b. vi. p. 264.) 

The site and remains of Metapontum have been 
carefully examined by the Duo de Luynes, who has 
illustrated them in a special work (Metaponte, foL 
Paris, 1833). It is remarkable that no trace exists 
of the ancient walls or the theatre of which Pausa- 
nias speaks. The most important of the still existing 
monuments is a temple, the remains of which occupy 
a slight elevation near the right bank of the Bra- 
danns, about 2 miles from its mouth. They are 
now known as the Tavola dei Paladini Fifteen 


columns are still standing, ten on one side and five 
on the other ; but the two endB, as well as the whole 
of the entablature above the architrave and the walls 
ei the cella, have wholly disappeared. The archi- 
tecture ui of the Doric order, but its proportion are 
lighter and more alender than those of the celebrated 
temples of Peestum: and it is in all probability of 
later date. Some remains of another temple, but 
prostrate, and a mere heap of ruins, are visible 
nearly 2 miles to the S. of the preceding, and a short 
distance from the mouth of the Bradanus. This 
spot, called the Chiesa di Saruone, appears to mark 
the rite of the city itself, numerous foundations of 
buildings having been discovered all around it. It 
may be doubted whether the more distant temple 
was ever included within the walls; but it is im- 
possible now to trace the extent of the ancient city. 
The Torre di Afore, now the only inhabited spot on 
the plain, derives its name from a castellated edifice 
at the middle ages; it is situated above 1£ mile 
from the sea, and the same distance from the river 
Bcuiento, the ancient Casuentus. Immediately op- 
posite to it, on the sea-shore, is a small salt-water 
basin or lagoon, now called the Logo di Sta. Pela- 
gina, which, though neither deep nor spacious, in 
all probability formed the ancient port of Meta- 


Metapontum was thus situated between the two 
rivers Bradanus and Casuentus, and occupied (with 
ite port and appurteuarces) a considerable part of 
the intermediate spaoe. Appian speaks of “ a river 
between Metapontum and Tarentum of ike some 
name," by which he probably means the Bradanus, 
which may have been commonly known as (he river 
of Metapontum. This jn eertainly the only river 
Jarge enough to answer lo the description which he 
gives of the meeting- of Octavisn and Antony which 
took place on its hanks. (Appian, B. C. v. 93, 94.) 

The of Metapontum, as already observed, 
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are very numerous; and many of the later ones of 
very beautiful workmanship, Those of more an- 
cient date are of the style called incuse, like the 
early coins of Crotona and Sybaria. The one in the 
annexed figure has on the obverse the head of the 
hero Leucippus, the founder of the city. But the 
more common type on the obverse is the head of 
Ceres. [E.H.H.] 

METABIS (Merapfs, PtoL ii. 3. § 6), an estu- 
ary in Britain ; the Wash between Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire . [C. B. 6.] 

METAUBUM (Mdro* >pos, Steph. B.), a city on 
the W. coast of Bruttium, at the mouth of the river 
of the same name. According to Stephanos of 
Byzantium, it was a colony of the Locrians, but 
seems never to have risen to any importance; and 
its name is chiefly known because, according to soma 
accounts, it was the birthplace of the poet Steei- 
chorus, who was more generally regarded as a native 
of Himcra. (Steph. B. s. o.; Snid. s.v. 

Xopos.) Stephanus erroneously calls it a city of 
Sicily; but Suidas, who writes the name Matauria, 
correctly places it in Italy; and there can be no 
doubt that both mean the town at the mouth of the 
Metuurus, which is called by Latin writers Me- 
taurum. Solinus ascribes its foundation to the 
Zanclacans. Mela mentions it as if it were a still 
existing town; but Strabo speaks only of the river 
Metaurus, with an anchorage or roadstead of the 
same name: and Pliny also notices the river (“ Me- 
taurus ainnis ”) without any mention of a town of 
the name. (Strab. vi. p. 256; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10, 
Mel. ii. 4. § 8; Solin. 2. § 11.) [E. H. B.] 

METAURUS (Meraupos). 1. A river of Umbria, 
flowing into the Adriatic sea, near Fano , and one of 
the most considerable of the numerous streams which 
in this part of Italy descend from the eastern decli- 
vity of the Apennines into the Adriatic. It is still 
called the Metawro or Metro ; and has its sources in 
the high group of Apennines called the Monte Ner one, 
from whence it has a course of between 40 and 50 
miles to the sea. It flows by Foesombrone (Forum 
Sempronii), and throughout the latter part of its 
course was followed by the great highroad of the 
Flaminian Way, which descended the valley of the 
Cantiano, one of the principal tributaries of the 
Metaurus, and emerged into the mate valley of the 
latter river a few miles below the past si Interna 
or II Fwrlo. Its mouth is about 2 miles 8. of Fano 
(Fanum Fortunae), but has no port; and the river 
itself Is justly described by Siliua Italkus as s 
violent and torrent-like stream. (Strab. v. p. 227 ; 
Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; MeL ii. 4. §5; SiL ItaL viii. 449; 
Lucan, ii. 405.) 

The Metaurus is celebrated in history for the great 
battle which was fought on ite banks in B* 0. 207, 
between Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, and the 
Boraaa consuls C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius, in 
which the former was totally defeated and slain, — » 
battle that may be considered as the real turning- 
point of the Second Punic War, and therefore one of 
the most important in history. (Liv. xxvii. 46-- 
51 ; Ores. iv. 18; Eutrop. iii. 18; Viet de Per. I* 
48; Hor. Com. iv. 4, 38; SiL ItaL viL 486.) Un- 
fortunately our knowledge of the topography J*® 
details of the battle is extremely impetft jfe^ B ut 
we learn from Livy, the only author %? 

us a connected narrative of the opemtiontfBw V* 
Livius eras encamped with his army under the walls 
of Sena (i. e. Sena Gallica, now SmtagM* 
Hasdrubal at a short distance from bun. But si 


oo or or metapontuh. 
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to Ins. This, accordingly, was tbe ril to of the tem- 
ple of Iris, mentioned by Paosanias, who aleo speaks 
of statues of Hermes and Heronlee, in the Agon, 
(Leake, Mona vol. ii. pi 453, eeq n Peloponnetiaoa, 
p. 278 ; BoUaye, Bdcktrdm, fk p. 59; Curtins, 
Pd oponnaoe, vol. ii. p. 438, eeq.) 

METHANE Steph. B.), a town of 

Pieria in Macedonia, on the Thermaic golf, mentioned 
In the Periploa of Seylax f p. 26), and therefore one 
of the Greek colonies established in early times on 
this coast According to Plofcuuh (Guam*. Grace. 
p.293), a party of Ezetrians settled them, who were 
called by the natives dwao^eaSdrirrot, and who 
appear to have oome them nearly at the same time 
aa the oocupatibn. of Gorcyra by the Corinthians 
B*a 780-1*7 10. 

the town wee occupied by the Athenians with a 
view of ajnoyiflg Peidiecas, by ravaging his ter- 
ritory, mid aiming a refuge to his discontented 
subjects. (Thuo. vi. 7*) It appears to have been in 
354—358 b. a that Philip attacked Methone, the 
hat remaining possession of Athens on the Mace- 
donian coast The psutum was a convenient station 
for Albanian privateers to intercept trading vessels, 
not merely to and from Macedonian ports, but also 
from Oiynthns and Pot id aaa. The siege was vigo- 
rously pressed by Philip ; and the Methonaaans, who 
gsDaiftly held out until all their means were ex- 
hausted, were at length compelled to surrender, 
the were allowed to depart with one 

garment ; but the walls were rased to the {ground, 
and the land apportioned among Macedonian co- 
lonists. Philip lost the sight of one eye in this siege. 
(Died, xvi 81—34 j Dem. Olynth. i. p. 12, Philip. 
L p. 41, iii. p. 117; Pint. Par. 8 ; Luo. de Scrtb. 
But 88 ; Strab. vil p. 330 ; Justin. viL 6.) Mr. 
Gtuto (ffiit of Greece, vol. xl pp. 363, foil., comp, 
p. 488) is of opinion that this happened afterwards 
(b. a 348), at another place called Methone, situated 
in the Ghakudic peninsula, near Oiynthns and Apol- 
lonia. The epttomiaer of Strabo (vii. p. 330) places 
Methone at a distance of 40 stadia from Pydna. 
This statement does not agree with the position 
assigned by Leake ( North . Greece, vol. iii. p. 435) 
to Methone at EUfthero-1ch6ri, 2 miles from the 
sea; but the Epitome is not much to be depended on 
in this passage. [E. B. J.] j 

METHO'NE. 1. (MefcSnj, Strab. ; Mod^Paos., 
Seylax, p. 17 : Eth. HloBuvauos, Pans, iv. 18. § 1, and 
Cains; Me0wvwcdv, Steph. B. s. v . : Mothdni, Mo- 
don), an ancient town in the SW. corner of Mcssenia, 
has always been an important place, both in ancient 
and in modem times, on account of its excellent 
harboUr mid salubrious situation. It is situated at 
the extreme point of a rooky ridge, which runs into 
the sea, oppoeite the island Sapienta, one of the 
group called in ancient times Oenussae. “ Off the 
outer end of the town, is the little insulated rock 
which Paosanias (iv. 35. § 1) calls Mothon, and 
which he describes as forming at once a narrow 
entrance and a shelter to the harbour of his time: it 
2s now occupied by * tower apd lantern, which is 
connected by a bridge with the fortification of 
MotMni. A mole branobes from it, which runs 
parallel to the eastern wall cf tbe town, and forma a 
harbour for small vessels. It seems to be exactly in 
the position of the mwient port, the entrance into 
which was probably where the bridge now stands." 
(Leake.) Aeoording to the unanimous testimony of 
the ancient writers (Strab. wuL p. 359; Paus. iv. 
35. $ 1), Methone was the Homeric Pedasus, one 


of the aeven cities which Agamemnon offered to 
Achilles. (Horn. II ix. 294.) Homer gives to 
Pedasus the epithet dprc&deova, and Methone 
seems to have been celebrated in antiquity for the 
cultivation of the vine. The eponymous heroine Me* 
thone,is oalled the daughter of Oenens, the “wine* 
man" (Pans. L c.); and the same name occurs in 
the islands Oenussae, lying opposite the city. The 
name of Methone first occurs in the Mwamrian wane 
Methone and Pylus were the only two places which 
the Messenisns continued to hold in the second war; 
after they had retired to the mountain fo rtress of 
Ire. (Pans. iv. 18. g 1, iv. 28. 1 1.) At the end 
of the Second Messtnkn War, the Lacedaemonians 
gave Methone to the inMitants of Nauptia, who bad 
lately been expelled from their own dty by the 
Argives. (Pans. iv. 24. $ 4, iv. 85 $ 2.) The de- 
scendants of the Naunuans continued to Inhabit 
Meth o n e , and were allowed to remain there even 
after the restoration ef the Mesamdan state by 
Epaminondas. (Pans. iv. 27. $ 8.) ha the tint 
year of the Peloponnesian War, B.O. 431, the Athe- 
nians attempted to obtain passssrion of Methone, but 
were repulsed by Brestiaa. (Time. ii. 25.) Methone 
suffered greatly foam an attack cf some Illyrian 
privateers, who, under the pretext of purenaaing 
wine, entered into intercourse with the Inhabitants 
and carried off a great number of them. (Pans. iv. 

§§ 8, 7.) Shortly before tile battle of Aotinm; 
Methone, which had been strongly fortified by 
Antony, was besieged and taken by Agrippe, who 
found there Bognd, king of Mauretania, whom he 
puttodeath. (Dion Can. L 11; Strab. viii. £ 859 ; 
Ores. vi. 19.) Methone was favoured by Trajan, 
who made it a free city. (Pans. iv. 35. $ 3.) It 
is also mentioned by Mela (ii. 3), Pliny (iv. 6. s. 7), 
Ptolemy (iii. 15. $ 7), and Hierodes (p. 647). 

PauB&nios found at Methone a temple of Athena 
Anemotifl, the “ storm -stiller," and one of Artemis. 
He also mentions a well of bituminous water, similar 
both in smell and colour to the ointment of Gyzieus, 
bnt of which no trace is now found. In 1124 
Modon was conquered by Venios, but did not become 
a permanent possession of the republic till 1204. 
In the middle of the old Venetian piazza there still 
stands the shaft of an ancient granite column, about 
3 feet in diameter and 12 feet high, with a bar- 
barous base and capital, which appear to have been 
added by the Venetians, when they fixed upon the 
top of it, in 1493, a figure of the Lion of St. Mark. 
Five years afterwards it was taken by the Turks, 
and remained in their hands till it was recaptured 
by Morosinl In 1715 the Turks again took pos- 
session of it, and retained it till *the last Greek re- 
volution, when it was w res to d from than by the 
French ip 1828. Like other places in Greece, 
which have been continuously inhabited, Modon 
contains few ancient remains. Some HaDurie foun- 
dations may be traced in the city-walla, and ancient 
sepulchres may be seen above tbe suburb. (Leake, 
Morea, vol. i. p. 429, seq. ; BoUaye, 1U chtreha, 
p. 113; Curtins; Pe Uptm mo *, viri. ii. p. 169, 

2. A town of Therealy, mentioned by Horn* v* 
iL 716) as belonging to Philoctetes. Later writers 
describe it as a town of Magnesia, but we Wf* J* 
further particulars respecting it (Seyk&$p 
Strab. is, p. 436 ; Plin. iv. 9. s. 16$ Solis, * W 
Steph. B. t. v.) 

9. More properly called Methane, s town ssdP* 0- 
insula of Troezenia. [Msmura.] 
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METHORA (Mftopa/ Arrian, Indie, 8 ), a small 
state in the centre of India, which was subject to 
the gnat tribe of the Prarii. It was rituatod near, 
if not upon, the Jomanes or Jumna (Plin. vl 19. 
0 . 22 ), and has, with much probability, been at- 
tained to be on the site of the present Allah * - 
had [V.J 

METHURIADES (Metovpccffct), a group of 
small islands, lying between Nisaea, the port of 
Megan, and Salamis. ’ (Plin. iv. 12. e. 19.) Strabo 
describes them, without mentioning their names, as 
five small islands, lying bafore Nieaaa to a person 
sailing into Attica (in. p. 999). Stephanos B. 
(a o.) loosely speaks of them as tying between 
Regina and Attica. 

METHYDRIUM (VLtMuon Eih. MsfeBpiedf), 
a town in central Arcadia, situate 170 stadia north 
sf Megalopolis (Pans, viii. 95. § 5), obtained its 
mane, like Intenunna, hem being situated npon a 
lofty height between the two rivers Malostas and 

.. i _ /n _!!• no A « \ T. L.. 


Mylaon. 


(Pans, viil 36, 
hot its inhal 


raWtai 


,) It was founded by 


Megalopolis, npon the establishment of that city. 

It never recovered its former population, and is 
mentioned by Strabo (viii. p. 988) among the places 
of Arcadia whioh had almost entirely disappeared. 

It continued, however, to exist as a village in the 
time of Pausanias, who eaw them a temple of 
Poseidon Hippies upon tits river Mylaon. Ho also 
mentions, above the river Maloetas, a mom 
called Thanmasinm, in which Was a cave where 
Rhea took refuge when pregnant with Zens. At 
the distance of 90 stadia from Metbydrium was a 
fountain named Nympharia. (Pans. viii. 36. §§ 1—3, 
comp. viii. 19. $ 2, 27. §§ 4, 7.) Metbydrium is 
also mentioned in the following passages: Thnc. v. 58 ; 
Polyb. v, 10, 11, 13; Plin. iv. 6 . s. 10 ; Stepb. B. #.«. 

There is some difficulty in determining the exact 
site of Metbydrium. Some writers identify it with 
the Hellenic remains called Pttlatia; bat these are 
not on a lofty bill between two riven, but in a low 
situation above the junction of the rivers on the 
right bank of one of thorn. Metbydrium should 
rather be placed 45 minutes further, at the distance 
of 10 miles SE. of the village of Nimnitza, where 
there are some ancient ruins, one between two 
streams, on a height below Pgrgo , otherwise called 
Pyrgako, It is true that this also is not a lofty 
hill; bnt Pausanias uses the expression ko koivbs 
tyvAdr, and tyijAdr has reference to icoAwK&r, 
which means only a slight elevation. (Leake, Morea } 
vol. ii. p. 57 , Pelopormesiaca, p. 201; Boblaye, 

hercheSf <fc. p. 151 ; Ross, Beism imPeloponnes , 
P* } l 6 ; Curtins, Pelopcnnuos, vol. i. p. 809.) 

METHYMNA (M^dvpra, and on coins Mddu^vo, 
Mdffupva: Eih, MtiBv/wmof), a town in Lesbos, 
the most important next after Mtolene. It was 
situated on the northern shore of the island, where 
a c ™nel of 60 stadia (Strab. xiii, p, 618) inter- 
vened between it and the coast of the mainland 
near Assos. 

One of the earliest notices of the Methymnaeans 
wthe mention of their conquest of Arisba, another 

VBwod. 1 . 151 .) Th. territory of Methymna man 
thi. -..T n “P** 000 * to tint of Mytilan., sad 
*>•« <*• “w of the jetlousjr be. 
2S th# tw » «“<»• The power and feme of 

period rfTh* v f " K mt * r ; but in one 

PJ^d rf the history of Laaboe, Methymna enjoyed 
Peeter pnaperity. She did not joint!* molt of 
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the other Lesbians from Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War (Thnc.iii, 2, 18), and she was therefore exe m pted 
from the severe punishment which foil on Mytinnos 
(Thuc. iii. 50.) Hence she retained the old privilege of 
furnishing a naval contingent instead of a tribute in 
money. (Thuc. vl 85, vii. 57.) Shortly before the 
battle of Arginnsae, Methymna foil into the power 
of the Lacedaemonians, and It waa on this occasion 
that the magnanimous oonduot of CaUiemtidas pre- 
sented so remarkable a contrast to that of tbs Athe- 
nians in reference to Mytilene. (Xen. ffattm. i. 6. 

} 14.) After this thee Methymna seeres us km 
become less and to« important. It eotnea tote 
i, however, hi every sub se quent period of 
history. It is menticMd to the treaty forced by 
the Romans (n.o. 154) balwsen Attains IL and 
Prnaias IL (Polyb. sxxUi. II.) It is Hated by 
Livy (jdv. 91) and by PHny (v. 91) to tote* to* 
corporate* the tohabitonts of Axnout with Ho own. 
It* coins, both autonomous and imperial, ate Nu- 
merous, It was honourably distinguished [tee 
Lesbos] fitefe* resistance to the Msbomedans, hath 
in the 19th and 15th eentnrira; and it exists je the 
same spot at the present day, under the itlhs of 
Molivo, 

Wo have no information ooneemfog the buildings 
and appeaiunos of ancient Methymna. It evidently 
poaseesed a good harbour. Its chief fame was con- 
nected with the excellent wine produced in its 
neighbourhood. (Vug. Georg, ii. 90; Ovid* Art 
Am. L 57; Hor. Sat, to 8. 50.) Horace (0& i. 17. 
21 ) calls Lesbian wine “imtoesus^ and AHusumos 
(ii. p. 45) applies the epithet ttorto*x of to a 
sweet Lesbian wine. In another place (i. p. 92) he 
describes the medicinal effect of the wine of this 
island. (See also L pp, 28, 29 ; and Anl. GelL xiii. 5.) 
Pliny says (xiv. 9) that it had a salt taste, and ap- 
parently mentions this as a merit. Pausanias, in his 
account of Delphi (x. 19), tells a Btavy of some 
fishermen of Methymna draggiug in their nets oat 
of the sea a rode imago of Bacchus, which was 
afterwards worshipped. 

Methymna was the birthpleoe of the poet and 
musician Arion. MyreOos also, who is said to have 
written a history of Lesbos, is supposed to have 
been boro here. [J. & H.] 
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METHYMNA (Mijftfyuni), a city in Crete, near 
Rhocca, which Aeli&n (N, A, xiv. 20) mentions in 
connection with a curious story respecting a remedy 
for hydrophobia discovered by a Cretan fisherman. 
Mr. Pashley {Trav, vol. ii. p. 40) considera that the 
remains near the chapel of Baghiot Gedrghioa, by 
Nopia % on the extreme eastern edge of the plain of 
Kitamo hasUli, represent Methymna. [E. B. J.] 
METINA INSULA. [Rhodanuil] 
METIOSEDUM. • [Mblodunum.1 
ME / TORES (M tropes, Ptol. vi. 4. § 3), a branch 
of the great robber tribe of the Mardi, who were 
settled in Perris. Their name is sometimes written 
Molropef. [V.] 

METBOTOLIS (Mip-pdiroAir? Etk, Mi rrpowo- 
Afnyr.) 1. A town in the Caystrisn plain to 
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Lydia, on the road from Smyrna to Ephesus, at a 
distance of 120 stadia from Ephesus, and 180 from 
Smyrna. The district of Metropolis produced ex- 
cellent wine. (Strab. xiv. pp. 682, 687 } Ptol. T. 2. 
§ 17 j Steph. B. s. v. ; Plin t. 31 ; Hieroel. p. 600.) 
Near the modem village of Tourbali, no doubt a 
corruption of the ancient name Metropolis, some 
ruins are atilt teen; and as their distance from 
Smyrna and Ephesna agrees with that mentioned 
by Strabo, there cea be no hesitation in identifying 
the piece. (Oomp. Anindell, Seben Churches, p. 22, 
doc.; Hamilton, Researches, i. p. 542; Rasche, 
Leads. IVtom. ill. 1, p. 633, &c.) 

2. A town in the north of Phrygia, and, as the 
name seems to indicate, the capital of the ancient 
kings of Phrygia, though Stephanos Byz. (s. v.) 
derives the name from the mother of the gods. It 
was situated to the north of Synnada (Athen. xiii. 
p, 574.), and must not be confounded with another 
town of the same name in the Booth of Phrygia. 
Its site is, in all probability, indicated by the ruins 
of Pismesh Kalasi, north of Doganlu , which show 
a VHK antique style of architecture, and mainly 
ewJRof tombs cut into the rocks; one of these 
tombs is that of king Midas. Leake (Asia Minor, 
p. 24 ) is inclined to think that these ruins mark 
the site of Nicoleia; but other travellers, appa- 
rently with more justice, identify them with Metro- 
polis. (Franz, FUnf Inschriften, p. 42.) From 
the extent of the ruins, it would seem that in the 
time of the Roman emperors Metropolis was an im- 
portant town ; but afterwards it declined, though it 
is still mentioned by Hierocles (p. 677.) 

3. A towmin the southern part of Phrygia, be- 
longing to the convent ns of Apamea. (Plin. v. 29.) 
That this town is different from No. 2, is quite evi- 
dent, even independently of the fact that Stephanus 
B. mentions two towns of the name of Metropolis in 
Phrygia, and that Hierocles and the Notitiae speak 
of a town of this name in two different provinces of 


Phrygia. (Hieroel. p. 673; Strab. xii. p. 576, xiv. p. 
663; Liv. xxxviii. 15.) [L. S.] 

METROPOLIS (MijrpdiroXis, Ptol. iii. 5. § 28), 
a town of European Sarmatia, on the Borysthenes, 
near Olbia. [E. B. J.] 

METROTOLIS (Mirrp<f*o\ts : Eth. M ijrpowo- 
Ainff). 1. A town of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, de- 
scribed by Stephanus B. (s. v.) as a town in Upper 
Thessaly. Strabo says (ix. p. 438), that Metropolis 
was founded by three insignificant towns, but that a 
larger number was afterwards added, among which 
was Ithome. He further says, that lthome was 
within a quadrangle, formed by the four cities Tricca, 
Metropolis, Pelitmaeum, and Gomphi. The position 
of Metropolis is also determined by its being on 
Caesar’s march from Gomphi to Pharsalus. (Cues. 
R CL iii. St ; Appian, B. C. ii. 64 ; Dion Cass, 
xli. 51.) It was taken by Flamininus on his de- 
scending into this part of Thessaly, after the battle 
of the Aons, b.o. 198. (Liv. xxxii. 15.) We 
learn from an inscription that the territory of Me- 
tropolis adjoined that of Cierium (the ancient Arne), 
and that the adjustment of their boundaries was a 
frequent subject of discussion between the two 
peoplf v, [Cibriux. 3 Metropolis is mentioned in 
the century by Hierocles (p. 642), and con- 
tinued to exist to the middle ages under the name 
of Neo-Patme (Nfa nrfrpcu. Constant, de Them . 
ii. p. 50, ed. Boon). The remains of Metropolis are 
placed by Leake at the small village of Pakdkastro, 
about 5 miles SW. of KarMUsa. The city was of 
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a circular form, and to the centre of the circle are 
tiie vestiges of a circular citadel, part of the wall of 
which still exists in the yard of the village church 
of Paledkastro, where is a colleotiro of the sculp- 
tured or inscribed remains found upon the spot 
within late years. Among other sculptures Leake 
noticed one in low relief, representing a figure seated 
upon a rock, to long drapery, and a mountain rising 
in face of the figure, at the foot of which there is a 
man in a posture of adoration, while on the top of 
the mountain there are other men, one of whom 
holds a hog in his hands. Leake conjectured with 
great probability that the seated figure represents 
the Aphrodite of Metropolis, to whom Strabo says 
( l c.) that hogs were offered in sacrifice. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vd. iv. p. 506.) 

2. Another town in Thessaly, which Stephanus 
B. calls simply a town in Thessaly. This appears 
to be the Metropolis mentioned by Livy to hw ac- 
count of the campaign of Antiochus t in B. c. 191, 
where it is related that the Syrian king having 
landed at Demetrias, first took Pherae, then Crannon, 
then Gypaera, Metropolis, and all the neighbouring 
fortresses, except Atr&x and Gyrton, and afterwards 
proceeded to Larissa. (Liv. xxxvi. 10.) From 
this account it would appear that this Metropolis 
was in Perrhaebia ; and its site has been discovered 
by Leake, near that of Atrax, at a place called 
Kastri, where the name of UrrrporoXirris ocean in 
an inscription. (Leake, Northern Greece , vol. Hi. 
p. 371.) 

3. (Ijygovitzx), a town to the interior of Acar- 
nania, S. of Stratus, and on the road from the latter 
place to Conope in Aetolia. At a later time it fell 
into the hands of the Aetolians, bnt was taken and 
burned by Philip in his expedition against the 
Aetolians, b. c. 219. It is mentioned as one of the 
towns of Acarnania, in a Greek inscription found at 
Actium, the date of which is probably prior to the 
time of Augustus. (Polyb. iv. 64; Steph. B. 
Bbckh, Corpus Inscript. No. 1793 ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 576.) 

4. A town in Ampbilochia, near Olpae. (Tbuc. 
iii. 107.) As to its site, see Argos A^irnn/)- 

CHIGTM. 

5. A town of Doris. (Steph. B. s. 0 .) 

6. A town of Euboea. (Steph. B. #. v.) 

METULUM. [Iapodes, Vol. II. p. 3, K] 

MEVA'NIA (Mijovwla, Strab., Ptol.: Eth. Me- 

vanas, fitis : Bcvagna ), a considerable city of Umbria, 
on the Flaminian Way, between Carsulae and Ful- 
ginium. It was situated on the river Tinia, in a 
broad and fertile valley, which extends from the 
neighbourhood of Spoletium to (lie Tiber, separating 
the main chain rf the Apennines from a lateral mass 
or ufikhoot of the same range, which extends from 
Mevania and Spoletium to Tuder and Amelia.' It 
is this valley, about 8 or 10 miles to breadth, watered 
by the Clitumnua and Tinia, with several tributary 
streams, the pastures of which were celebrated for 
their breed of white oxen, the only ones thought 
worthy to be sacrificed as victims on triumphal and 
other solemn ooeasions. Hence their praises are not 
less frequently associated with the name of Mevanw 
than with that of the Clitumnua. (Odum. hi- 8 ’ 
Sil. Ital. vL 647, viii. 458; Lucan, 1 . 473?) 
vania appears to have been an important pUtee before 
the Raman conquest of this part of Italy. Bi ? 
308 it was chosen by the Umbrians aa the he**’ 
quarters of their assembled forces, where they 
defeated by Q. Fabius. (Liv. ix. 41.) At am** 
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later period H was oocupied by the emperor Vitelline, may still be recognised in two conical rooky IfedUs 
with the intention of defending the passes of the projecting into the valley between W (—del 
Apennines against the generals of Vespasian, but Gibeah) and Mfflmdt. (Robinson, B%L Mm, veL 
ho quiokly abanAned it again, and retired to Rome. ii. pp. 116, 117.) In the Talmud the soil of 
(Tac. But iii. 65, 69.) As it was situated in the mash is celebrated for its fertility. (Reland, P@bm§* 
plain, it oould scarcely be a very strong fortress; bnt tina, s. v. p. 897.) [G. W.1 

Pliny notices it as one of the few dries of Italy that MIDAEIUM or MIDATUK (Mttdster), a town in 
had walls of brick (xxxv. 14. a. 49). Strabo speaks the*NE. of Phiygia, on the little river Rathya, — 
of it as in his time one of the most considerable the road from Dorylaeum to PeManna,and <n«g i"g 
towns in the interior of Umbria; it was only of mn- to the conventus of Synnada. (Staph. B. i.«.) 
nicipal rank, but seems to have continued a flourish- Plin. v. 39. s. 41 ; PtoL r.S. g 99 ; Stub. XiL p. 
ing place throughout the period of the Empire. 576 ; HierocL p. 678, where it is wrongly cal led 
(Strab. y. p. 997; Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Ptol. iii. 1. Mefcfov.) The town, as its name indicates, must 
| 54; /tin. Ant p. 311; Oiell. Inter. 98.) The have been built by one of the ancient kings of 
modem Bctoagna is a very poor and decayed place, Phrygia, and has become celebrated in history from 
with little mom than 9000 inhabitants, though te- the feet that Sextus Pompsius, the son of Pompgy 
♦mining its spisoopal see, and the title of a city. It the Great, was there taken prisoner by the g—enda 
contains soma remains of an amphitheatre, and mosaic of M. Antony, and afterwards put to death. (Dion 
pavements which belonged to tbe ancient Thermae. Cass. xlix. 18.) It has been supposed, with some 
(Calindri, Slat del Pontif. State , p. 104.) probability, that the town of Mygdum, mentioned 

Mevania appears to be indicated by the poet Pro- by Ammianus IfaroeUinua (xxvi 7), is tbe same — 
perrius himself as the place of his birth (iv. 1. 123), Midarium. [L. 8.1 

though others understand this passage differently, MIDKIA or MIDEA. 1. (Mftvrn, Pane.; lUis, 
and regard Hispellum as having the better claim. Strab.: Elk. M«8«dn|s), an ancient city oAhe 
(Barth. Vit ProperL ; Kuinoel, ad l c.) It was Argeia, was originslly called Penepolis (Hepalas 
noted for the fogs to which it was subject. (ProperL wrfAir, Steph. B. #. e. MUteia), and ia mentioned by 
l c.; Sil. Ital. vi. 646.) Pliny speaks of iU ter- Apollodoras (iL 4. § 4) in connection with this hero, 
ritory (Mevanas ager, xiv. 3. § 37) aa producing a It was said to have derived its name from the wife 
particular kind of vine, which he calls Irtiola; pro- of Eleotryao, and waa celebrated as the residence of 
hably the same now called u Piisatcllo for which Electryon and the birthplace of his daughter Alc- 
the district is still celebrated. (Harduin, ad foe.; mena. (Pans. ii. 25. g 9; Schol. ad PM, Ok viL 
Bampoldi, Carogrqfia, voL i. p. 233.) [E.H.B.] 49.) But it is mentioned in the earliest division 

M EVAN I OLA. [Umbria.] of the country, along with the Herneum and Tiryns, 

M1ACORUS or MILCOBUS (M i&xvpos, M t\- aa belonging to Proetus. (Paus. iL 16. $ 2.) It 
Kvpos; Tlieopomp. ap, Steph, B. s. e.), a place which was the residence of Hippodameia in her banish- 
may be assigned to the interior of Choicidice. menL (Paus. ri. 20. g 7.) It was destroyed by 
(Leake, North. Greece , vol. iii. p. 456.) [E. B. J.] Argos, probably at the same time as Tiiyns, soon 
M1BA, in Britain, supposed more correctly Mida, after the Persian wan. (Pans. viiL 27. § 1 ; Strab. 
is placed in the Ravennas's Chorography among tlie viiL p. 373.) 

towns in the south of Britain. It has been con- Strabo describes Midea aa near Tiiyns; and 

jectured that Midhurst, in Sussex, is its modern from its mention by Pansanias, in connection 

representative ; but this supposition is not warranted with the Heraeum and Tiiyns, it most bo placed 
by existing remains. [C. R. S.] on the eastern edge of the Argeian plain ; hut 

M1CHMAS (Maxpdf, LXX. ; Maxjud, Joseph., the only clue to its exact position is the state- 
Em>eb.) t a city of the tribe of Benjamin, eastward ment of Pansanias, who says that, returning from 
from Bethel or Bethaven (1 Sam. xiii. 5), held by Tiiyns into the rood leading from Argos to Epi- 
the Philistines, while Saul and the Israelite! were daurns, “ you will reach Mideia on the left” (in 

in Gibeah. It waa on the line of march of an in- 25. § 9). 

vading army from the north, and the Assyrians Two different sites have been assigned to 
are represented as depositing their baggage there Mideia. The French Commission place it at the 
^lien advancing against Jerusalem. (Isaiah t x. 28.) Hellenic remains at Dcndrd, 5| geographical miles 
It u placed by Eusebius and St. Jerome in the bor- direct E. by N. from the citadel of Argos, as this 
dere of Aclia, and was then a considerable village, place lies to the left of the road from Argoe to 
retaining its ancient name, 9 miles from Aelia, Epidaurus. But Leake objects, that the distance 
nt&r Rama. (Onomast. t. e.) The same descrip- of Dendrd from this road — more than 3 geogra- 
ion exactly applies to it at the present day. It is phical miles — ia greater than is implied by the 
Mali ** i “ tant Jerusalem, nearly due north, words of Pansanias. He therefore places Mideia 
tOAmds stands oh a low ridge between two small at the Hellenic remains near KaUdngri, 2 geogra- 
running south into the much huger valley phical miles due E. of Tiiyns. The objection to 
v™ 0 ® Wady ee-SumUt It bears marks of having the latter site is that it lies to the right of the 
in«, 4 ^ ar € er — d stronger place than any road from Argos to Epidaurus, from which it is 
hewn ^“iulty. There are many foundations of separated by a deep ravine. The rains at Dendrd 
Yyn atones, and tome columns among them. The stand upon a hill almost inaccessible on three sides, 
snoiril ^ “ the Passage of Miohmssh ** enclosed by four different walls, one above another. 

It L m 1 ® Mnu# * (*iiL 23), and Isaiah (x. 29). In one of them is a gateway formed of three pieces 
comm!? an< ^ rugged valley, which of stone, resembling the smaller gateway of the 

httiekli 08 neighbourhood of Bethel, and a citadel of Mycenae. The ruins descend from the 
Dendiimi contracts between per- summit to a fountain, which springs out of a grotto 

Th^i? P0 S ip,ow - near a chapel of the Panaghia. The surrounding 

section "?*** •“J Seneh, mentioned in oon- meadows afford good pasture for hones, — d thus 
Vou a Joo * th,ul ’ i 0 &MR. ri), illustrate the epithet of Statius (TAcft. iv. 44) 
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u aptior amentia Midea,” and the selection of hi* 
place as the residence of the horse-loving Hippo- 
dameia in her banishment (BobUye, Rtcherckes, 
I fc. p, 53; Leake, Mopmmmiaoa, p. 866; Curtius, 
Pelopotmesos, vol. ii. p. 805.) 

3. A city of BoeotU. [Lebadeia.] 

MIDIANi'TAE (Mofoawrai), the descendants of 
Midian, one of the eons of Abraham by Keturah, 
whom the patriarch is said to have sent away dnring 
his lifetime “ eastward, onto the east country n 
(Gen, zxv. 2, 6), and whom we subsequently find 
reckoned among “ the children of the east." (Ju dg. 
vi. 3.) In the third generation after Abraham they 
were a distinct people, trading between Gilead and 
Egypt; but an associated with, or confounded 
with, another Arab fondly, the Iahmadites. (Gen, 
xxxriii. 35, 38, 36.) 

The Midianitee wore probably 4 a Bednwi tribe, 
and their situation may be pretty accurately de- 
termined, by the following notices, to the territory 
afterwards occupied by the Nabataei, to the south 
and east of Palestine. Moms fed the sheep of 
JetfcgR, a priest of Midian, in the peninsula of Mount 
Shifts)* about Mount Horeb (Exod^ iii. 1) ; sub- 
sequently Jethro came to his son-in-law from the 
land of Midian, while Israel was encamped in the 
vicinity of Horeb (xviil 3, &c.) ; and Moses was 
glad to avail himself of his local knowledge while 
traversing the desert to the north of the peninsula. 
(Numb. x. 29 — 82). The dose alliance between 
the Midianites and the Moabites, to oppose the pro- 
gress of Israel, indicates the proximity of the two 
peoples; and the hostility of the former proves that 
the alliance cjf Moses with one of their family did 
not conciliate the national feeling. (Numb. xxii. 4, 7, 
xxv. xxxi. 8 — 13 ; Josh. xiii. 21.) 

The Midianitea continued the bitter enemies of 
the Israelites throughout the period of the Judges, 
when, in concert with “the Amalekites and the 
children of the east, 1 * they invaded simultaneously, 
and in countless numbers, the southern frontier 
towards Gaza and the trans-Jordanic tribes in 
Gilead and Baslian (Judg. vi. vii.), from whence 
they extended their ravages to the west, and 
north as far as the coniines of Naphthali and 
Asher. After their bignal defeat by Gideon, they 
disappear from the records of history, but their 
slaughter became proverbial. (Psalm lxxxiii. 9 ; 
Isaiah, ix. 4, x. 26.) 

The country of tlie Midianites, however, had 
still a traditionary recollection ; and subsequent no- 
tices, consistently with the foregoing, place them 
between Edom and Panin, which bordered on Egypt 
(1 Kings, si. 17, 18), in the country afterwards 
comprehended under the name of Idumaea, and still 
later assigned to the Saracexi. Indeed Josephus 
(Ant. iv. 7. § l ) asserts that Petra, the capital of 
Arabia (i.e. Idumaea), was culled by the natives 
Arecemd (*A pstetph), from the Midianitish king 
Kekem, one of the five slain by Moms. (Numb. 
mi. 8.) Eusebios end St. Jerome mention a city 
Madian, so named after one of the sons ot Abraham 
by Ketmah, situated beyond Arabia (Le. Idumaea) 
to the south, in the desert, of the Saracens, by the 
Bed Sea, from Which tiff district was called; and 
another <*tj of the jpBj» P*m near the Arson and 
Areopolis; the ruins *f which only existed in their 
daye. (Onomast s. OOflnp. Hieron. Comm. adJes. 
lx. end JSsech. xxv.) 

The situation of these two cities would define 
the limits of the of the Midianitee in 
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their meet palmy days. The former of these 
two cities is doubtless that mentioned by Josephus 
(4fi& ii. I]. § ]) under the name of Mediene 
( Mabvqvi)'), situated at the Bui Sea, and is 
properly identified by Reland as the modern Jf»- 
dyan (the Madian of Abulfeda), identical with the 
Modiana of Ptolemy. (Keland, Pahmtma , pp. 98 
— 100.) It is situated about half-way down 
the eastern const of the Elanitic gulf. (Forster, 
Geog. of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 1 16 ; and see the refe- 
rences in his index under Midian, „) [G. W.] 

MIEZA (M£*C«: Eth. M refeubt, Miefefc), a 
Macedonian city, the position of which it is most 
difficult to ascertain. Stephanos of Bysentium (#.v.), 
on the authority of Theagenes, assigns to an epony- 
mous founder, Mieza, a sLter of Beros^ and grand- 
daughter of Macedou; this legend implies that it 
was an important city. From the name it would 
seem most natural to look for it in the neighbourhood 
of Beroea, which agrees with Ptolemy (iii. 13. $ 39), 
who classes it among the cities of Emathia. Ste- 
phanos, on the other hand, etill deriving his in- 
formation apparently from Theagenes, alludes to it 
as a r6nos hrpvpdro f, and adds that it waa some- 
times called Strymonium. Alexander the Great 
established an Aristotelian school at Mieza (Pint. 
Alex. M. 7); and it was fomed for a staluctitic 
cavern. (Plin. xxzl 2. s, 20 ; Leake, Norik. Greens, 
vol. iv. p. 583.) [E. B. J.] 

MIGDOL, a Hebrew word signifying “ a tower," 
and used as a complement of several proper names 
of places in Huly Scripture. 

1. Migdol-Ei>eh, translated in Gen . xxxv. 21 
(v. 16 in LXX.), rod i rbpyov TaMp, Anth. Ver. 
“ the tower of Edor ; w and in Micah, iv. 8., rhpyos 
roip-vtov, Auth. Ver. “ tower of the fiock * (marg. 
“ Edar ”). From the first cited passage, it would 
appear to have been near Bethlehem ; and St Jerome 
mentions a shepherd’s tower a mile from Bethlehem, 
bo called, as he suggests, in prophetic anticipation 
of the angelic announcement of the Nativity. (Ono- 
mast . s.f.; Reland, Palaestma, s. v. p. 898.) 

2. Migdol-Kl, a town in the tribe of Naphthali 

(Josh. xix. 38), where the LXX, running two 
names together, read Meyahaapifi for “ Migdal-el, 
Horem. Eusebius and St. Jerome mention it as a 
large village named Magdiel, ix. M. P. (St. Jerome 
writes v. M. P.) from Dora on the road to Ptolemais, 
probably identical with the modem El- My del, in 
the plain of Esdraelon, a little to the SW. of She fa 
'Amor, which is, however, more remote than e\en 
Euwbiup states from Dora, i. e. the modem Tantura. 
Neither could this have any connection with the 
Migdal-el of Naphthali, as Boland, in agreement 
with his two authors, Beems to imagine, seeing it 
was situated in the tribe of Asher or Iesschsr. 
(Roland, Palaestma. p. 898.) The MegdeU f 
Galilee (now EUMejdet) is much mors probably the 
Migdal-el of Napbtliuli. [MagdaulT . 

3. Miodal-oad (MoyoXaKy&i LXX.), • aty of 

the tribe of Jndah. (Jock. xv. 37.) ^ , 

4. Miodal- senna, corrupted to MvjriM 

in Eusebius (Onomast. s.e. Serna), which* "J"* 
ever, St. Jerome’s translation enables us to correct w 
MiybhK XsVro, 11 quod interpretatur turris fieim** 
There is yet another corruption of the (Jjeek <&“ 
rated in the Latin; the farmer having 
'Itovjuatas, the Utter, correctly, u terminus Jo®* 8 * 

A village of this name existed ix tWj 7 
miles north of Jericho. t®* 

MIGO'NIUM, [GitWV*,] 
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MIGRON, a town in the tribe of Benjamin, men- 
tinned in 1 Samoa*, xiv. 2 (where the LXX. reads 
HI arfiAv) u in the extreme border of Gibeah, 
celebrated for its pomegranate tree; and connected 
with Aiath (probably Ai) in Isaiah, x. 28 (where 
the LXX. reads Moyye8<$). Its bite has not been 
recovered in modern times. Dr. Robinson remarks, 
“Migron must have been situated between Deir 
IHwdn and Mtohmash ; ” and so the line of the 
Assyrian march in Isaiah would seem to require. 
But the passage in Samuel implies that it was 
g. of Miehmash, which was then occupied by 
the Philistine garrison, watched by the Israelites in 
Gibeah, which lay to the & of “the passage of 
Miehmash, N and with which Migron is connected. 
(Robinson, SAL Res. vol il p. U9.) [G. W.] 

M1LETOTOLIS (MiXifTdiroXif), a town in the 
north of Mysia, at the confluence of the rivers Ms- 
oestus and Rfayndacus,.and on the west of the lake 
which derives its name from it. (Strab. xii. p 075, 
xiv. p. 681; Steph. B. a.*.| Plm. v. 82, 40.) 
gome modem geographers, as D’Anville and Man- 
nert, have identified Miletopolis with the modern 
BeU Kestr or BaUhesri, but this place is situated 
too for S. Leake, too, seems to place Miletopolis 
too far SW. of the lake, and identifies it with Mi- 
niat t which others regard as the site of the ancient 
Poemaneimm. The most probable view is, that the 
rite of Miletopolis is marked by the modem ModUuh 
or AfukaUUck, or by the place BamamU, near 
which many rains of an ancient town are found. 
(Hamilton, Researches, favoL L p. 81. Ac., vol. il 
p. 91.) [L. S.J 

MILKTOPOLI'TIS LACUS (Mi\rjTomro\iTis 
Xlfirq), a lake in the north-west of Mysia, deriving 
its name from the town of Miletopolis, near its 
western shore. (Strab. xii pp. 575, 576.) Ac- 
cording to Pliny (v. 40) the lake also bore the name 
Artynia, and probably confounding the river Tar- 
sias with the Rhyndacus, he erroneously describes 
the latter river as having its origin in the lake, 
whereas, in fact, the Bhyndacns enters the lake in 
the south, and issues from it in the north. It now 
bears the name of the lake of Maniyas (Hamilton, 
Researches. <fe., voL ii. p. 105, Ac.) [L. S.] 
MILETUS (MiAtjtos: Eth. MA^cior, Milesius), 
once the mobt flourishing city of Ionia, was situated 
on the northern extremity of the peninsula formed, 
in the south-west of the Latmicus Sinus, by Mount 
Grion. The city stood opposite the mouth of the 
Moeander, from which itB distance amounted to 80 
Btadia. 

At the time when the Ionian colonies were 
plinted on the coast of Asia Minor, Miletus already 
exibted as a town, and was inhabited, according to 
Herodotus (L 146), by Oarians, while E^Lorus (ap. 
btrab.xiv. p. 684) related that the original inhabitants 
bad been Leleges, and that afterwards Sarpedon in- 
w°duced Cretan settlers. The testimony of Hero- 
bom out by the Homerio poems, in which 
(/f. ii. 867) Miletus is spoken of as a place of the 
tanan*. That the place was snocesrively in the 
bands of different tribee, is intimated also by the 
nwt mentioned by Pliny (v. 80), that the earlier 
?***• Miletus were Lelegets, Pitynsa, and Anac- 
wia. (Comp. Pans. viL 2. § 8; Steph. B. s. v.) 

°f the Ionians, Helena, their leader, 
? a b» followers, took forcible possession 
5 wn ? lnA8#tcre ^ ail the men, mid took the 
men fop their wives,— an event to which certain 
customs, regulating the intercourse between 
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the sexes, were traced by subsequent generations. 
It appears, however, that Helens did not occupy the 
ancient town itself, bnt built a new one on a site 
somewhat nearer the sea. (Strab. 1. c.) Tombs, forti- 
fications, and other remains, attributed to the ancient 
Leleges, were shown at Miletus as late as the time 
of Strabo (xiv. p. 611; ecrop. Herod, ix. 97). Aft 
in most other colonies the Ionians had amalgamated 
with the ancient inhabitants of the country, the 
Miltsifcns were believed to be the purest representa- 
tives of the Ionians in Asia. Owing to its excellent 
situation, and the convenience of four harbours, one 
of which was capacious enough to cantata a fleet, 
Miletus soon rose to a great preponderance among 
the Ionian cities. It became the tnoet powerful 
maritime and commercial place; its ships sailed to 
every part of the Mediterranean, and even into the 
Atlantic ; but the Milesians turned their attention 
principally to the Euxine, on the coasts of which, as 
well as elsewhere, they founded upwards of 75 
colonies. (Plin. v. 81 ; Seuec. Cone, ad J fflsfo. 6; 
Strab. xiv. p. 685; Athen. xii. p, 528.) The meat 
remarkable of these colonies were Abydos, Lamp* 
sacus, and Parium, on the Hellespont; Procomfosns 
and Gyzicns on the Propontis ; Sinope and Amiens 
on the Euxine; while others were founded in Thrace, 
the Crimea, and on the Borysthenes. The period 
during which Miletus acquired this extraordinary 
power and prosperity, was that between itp occu- 
pation by the Ionians aud its conquest by the Per- 
sians, b. c. 494. 

The history of Miletus, especially the earlier por- 
tion of it, is very obscure. A tynumis appears to 
have been established there at an early time; after 
the overthrow of this tyrannic, we are told, the city 
was split into two factions, one of which seems to 
have been an oligarchical and the other a demo- 
cratic party. (Plut QuaesL Gr. 82.) The former 
gained the ascendant, but was obliged to take ex- 
traordinary precautions to preserre it On another 
occasion we hear of a struggle between the wealthy 
citizens and the commonalty, accompanied with 
horrible excesses of cruelty on both rides. (Athen. 
xii. p. 524.) Herodotus (▼. 28) also speaks of a 
civil war at Miletus, which lasted for two genera- 
tions, and reduced the people to great distress. It 
was at length terminated by the mediation of the 
Persians, who seem to have committed the govern- 
ment to those landowners who had shown the 
greatest moderation, or had kept aloof from the 
contest of the parties. All these convulsions took 
place within the period in which Miletus rose to the 
summit of her greatness as a maritime state. When 
the kingdom of Lydia began its career of conquest, 
its rulers were naturally attracted by the wealth and 
prosperity of Miletua The first attempts to con- 
quer it were made by Aidys, and then by Sadyattes, 
who conquered the Milesians in two engagements. 
After the death of Sadyattes, the war was continued 
by Alyattes, who, however, concluded a peace, be- 
cause he was taken ill in oonsequence, it was be- 
lieved, of his troops having hunt a temple of Athena 
in the territory of Miletus. (Herod i. 17, Ac.) At 
this time the city was governed by the tyrant Thra- 
eybulus, a friend of Periander of Corinth (Herod, v. 
92), and a crafty politician. Subsequently Miletus 
seems to have concluded a treaty with Croesus, 
whose sovereignty was recognised, and to whom 
tribute was paid. 

After the conquest of Lydia by the Persians, 
Miletus entered into a similar relation to Cyrus 
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as that in which it had stood to Croesus, and 
was thereby saved from the calamities inflated 
upon other Ionian cities. (Herod, i. 141, &c.) In 
the reign of Darina, the Ionians allowed themselves 
to be prevailed upon by Histiaens and his un- 
scrupulous kinsman and successor openly to revolt 
against Persia, ». o. 600. Miletus having, in the 
person of its tyrant, beaded the expedition, had to 
pay a severe penalty for its rashness. After re- 
peated defeats in the field, the city was besieged by 
land and by sea, and finally taken by storm b. c. 
404b The city was plundered and its inhabitants 
massacred, and the ro rvivor i were transplanted, by 
order of Darina, to a place called Amps, near the 
mouth of the Tigris. The town itself was given up 
to the Carians. (Hood. vL 6, fro. ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 635.) 

The battle of Myrale, in B.C. 479, restored 
the freedom of Miletus, which soon after joined 
the Athenian confederacy. But the days of its 
greatness and gloiy were gone (Thnc. i. 15, 115, 
&c.) ; its ancient spirit of liberty, however, was not, 
rat extinct, for, towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
War, Miletus tUtow off the yoke imposed upon her 
by Athene. In a battle fought under tne very 
indie of their city, the Milesians defeated their op- 
ponents, and Phrynichns, the Athenian admiral, 
abandoned the enterprise. (Thuc. viii. 25, &r.) 
Mot long after this, the Milesians demolished a fort 
which the Persian Tissaphernee was erecting in 
their territory, far the purpose of bringing them to 
subjection. (Thuc. viii. 85.) In b. c. 334, when 
Alexander, an his Eastern expedition, appeared be- 
ta* Miletus, the inhabitants, encouraged by the pre- 
sence of a Perrian army and fleet stationed at Mycale, 
refused to submit to him. Upon this, Alexander im- 
mediately commenced a vigorous attack upon the 
walls, and finally took the city by assault A part of it 
was destroyed on that occasion ; bnt Alexander par- 
doned the surviving inhabitants, and granted them 
their liberty. (Arrian, A nab. i. 18, &c.; Strab. I c.) 
After this time Miletus continued, indeed, to flourish 
as a commercial place, but was only a second-rate 
town. In the war between the Romans and Anti- 


ochns, Miletus sided with the former. (Liv. xrxvii. 
16, xliii. 6.) The city continued to enjoy some de- 
gree of prosperity at the time when Strabo wrote, 
and even os late as the time of Pliny and Pausanias. 
(Comp. Tac. Ann. iv. 63. 55.) From the Acts 
(xx. 17), it appears that St. Paul stayed a few days 
there, on his return from Macedonia and Troas. In 
the Christian times, Ephesus was the see of a bi- 
shop, who oocupied the first rank amon* the bishops 
of Caria; and in this condition the town remained 
for several centuries (Hierocl. p. 687; Mich. Due. 
p. 14), until it was destroyed by the Turks and 
other barbarians. 


Miletus, In its best days, consisted of an inner 
and an outer city, each of which had its own fortifi- 
cations (Arrian L c.), while its harbours were pro- 
tected by the group of the Tragusaean islands in front 
of which Lade was the largest. Great and beau- 
tiful as the city may have been, we have now no 
means of forming any idea of its topography, since 
its site and ita whole territoiy have been changed 
by the deposits of the Mieander into a pestilential 
swamp, covering the yemains of the ancient city 
with water sad mod. Chandler, and other tra- 
vellers not being aware of this change, mistook the 
ruins of Myus for those of Miletus, and describe 
them as such. (Leake, Ana Minor , p. 239.) 


MILYAS. 


Great as Miletus was as a commercial city, it is no 
less great in the history of Greek literature, being 
the birthplace of the philosophers Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, and Anaximenes, and of the historians 
Cadmus and Hecataeus. 

The Milesians, like the rest of (he Ionians, 
were notorious for their voluptuousness and ef- 
feminacy, though, at one time, they must have 
been brave and warlike. Their manufactures of 
couches and other furniture were very celebrated, 
and their woollen cloths and carpets were particularly 
esteemed. (Athen. 1. p. 28, xi. p. 428, xii. 540, 
553, xv. 691; Virg. Georg, iii. 306, iv. 385) comp. 
Rambach, De Mileto ejuujue coloniis , Halae, 1790, 
4°; Schroeder, Comment do Rebut Mileriorum, 
part L Stralsund, 1817,4°; Soldan, Rerum Mil*, 
eiarum Comment. i. Darmstadt, 1829, 4°«) [L. S.] 



COIN OF MILETUS. 


MILE'TUS, a town of Mysia, in the territoiy of 
Scepsis, on the river Evenos, which was destroyed 
as early as the time of Pliny (v. 32.). Another 
town of the same name in Paphlagonia, on the road 
between Amastris and Sinope, is mentioned only in 
the Peuting. Table. [L. S.J 

MI L fc/TUS (MUtrros), a town of Crate, mentioned 
in the Homeric catalogue. (/£ ii. 647.) This town, 
which no longer existed in the time of Strabo, was 
looked upon by some writers as the mother-city of 
the Ionian colony of tlie same name. (Ephoros, ap. 
Strab. xii. p. 573, xiv. p. 634; ScboL ApolL Rhud. 
i. 186; Apollod. iiL 1, 2, 3; Plin. Iv. 12.) 

Mr. Pasbley (Trot. voL L p. 269) explored the 
site of this Homeric city not fcr from Epttkopiand, 
at which, considerable remains of walla of polygonal 
maMMiry, both of the acropolis and city are still to 
be seen. (Hock, Kreta , vol. i. pp. 15, 418.) [E B.J.] 
M ILEUM, a Roman colon ia ” (‘‘Mileu culuniu” 
Pent. Tab.) in Nunndia, which the Antonine Iti- 
nerary places at 25 M. P. from Cirta. There can 
be little doubt that this place, which, from the cn- 
cumstance of two councils having been held there, 
was of some importance (Morcelli, Africa ChrioUuna , 
v«»l. i p.228), vi as the same as Mireum (M lp*w 
al. Mvpaiov , Ptol. iv. 3. § 28). [E. B. J-] 

MIUCHUS. [Achaia, p. \3 % b.] 
MILOIJTUM (ft. Ant. p. 322 ; Melalicum, It- 
Hicrot. p. 602 ; Mytoliton, Geogr. Ruv. iv. 6), a 
town in the interior of Thrace, on the road ho® 
Maximianopolis to Trajanopolis. [A* L.J 

MILCyXIA. [Marsi.] 

MILYAS (MiAvriv) ia said to have bean the an- 
cient and original name of the country afterwards 
culled Lycia (Herod, i. 173) ; but during the period 
of the Persian dominion, it was the name given to 
the whole mountainous country in the north ot 
Lycia, the south of Pisidia, and a portion of e^ tel J 
Phrygia. (Strab. xii. p. 573.) The boundaries ot 
this country, however, were never properly fi**v**“J 
the whole of it is sometimes described as a part 
Lyci* (ArrUn, Anab. 1 25.) After the ***** 
of the dynanty of the SeknddM in Syrtei th® n*®* 
Milyaa was limited to the sooth-western pen * 
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Pinidia, bordering upon LyoSn, that Is, the territory days* journey. Thus for Strabo (xvi. pp. 768, 776); 
extending from Termessus northward to the foot of consistently with whose account, Ptolemy (vi« 7« § 23) 
mount Cadmus. (Polyb. v. 73; Strab. xii. p. 570, mentions the Minaei as a mighty people (Mmuot, 
ziii. p. 631, xiv. p. 666.) This district, the western fiey a tffvos), bordering on the inner framrinmnae 
part of which bore the name of Cabalia, is after- country, not far from the Sabaei, and places Caraa 
wards described, sometimes as a part of Lyda (Ptol. Metropolis in long. 73° 30\ lat. 33° 15', which would 
t. 3. g 7, 5. § 6), and sometimes as part of Pam- be on the coast of the Gulf of Arabia, distinct from 
phyliaar Pisidia. (Ptol. v. 3. § 12; Plin. v. 42.) the Carnus or Carna above named, and identical 
After the conquest of Antioohus the Great, the Bo- with the Cornon of Pliny, a town of the Chacmaei, 
mans gave the oountry to Eumenee (Polyb. Exc. de who were contiguous to the Pliny npi mcintn 

Leg. 36), though Pisidian princes still continue to be the Minaei as contiguous to the in the in- 

mentioned as its rulers. tenor; which AtramiUe— identical ho doubt with the 

The greater part of Milyas was rugged and Chatramotitae of Strabo — he represents M a branch 
mountainous, but it also contained a few fertile of the Sa b aei, which last tribe ivf— mM along both 
plains. (Strab. xii. p. 870.) The Inhabitants seas, L e. the Indian Qmm mid the Arabian Gnjfi 
were called Milyae. (MiXdoi, Herod, vil 77 ; Strab. and as the Camus, which he names as a city of the 
xiv. p. 667; Plin. v. 35, 42.) This name, which Sabaei, ie doubtless the Cams which Strabo "Hhfft 
does not occur in the Homeric poems, probably be- the capital of the Minaei, he would eeem to imply 
longed to the remnauts of the ancient Solymi, the that these last wen also another division of the 
original inhabitants of Lyoia, who had been driven same principal tribe of the SehaeL Their country 
into the mountains by the immigrating Cretans, was repeated by Aeliua Galina to bo exceedingly 
The most important towns in Milyas wen Cibyra, rich. “ MinaiiS fertile* agree palmftis arbustisque, 
Obxoanda, Balbura, and Bubov, which formed in peoon divitUa.” (Plin. vl 83.) They an men- 
the Cibyratian tetrapolis Some authors also lAen- tioned by Diodorus (as Muwofa), in connection with 
tion a town of Milyas (Polyb. v. 72; Ptol. v. 3. the Gerrhaei, as transporting frankincense and other 
§ 12; Steph. B. #. v. MtAwu), which must have scented wans from Upper Arabia (4r rqi km Xryo- 
been situated N. of Tenneesus in Pisidia. [L. S.] /ucVtjs ’Apaflar), i.e. Uu interior (iii. 43). All these 
MIMACES (Mlpcurct), a people in Byzacinm notices would serve to fix the seat of this tribe at the 
(Ptol. iv.3. g 26), and also in Libya Interior. (Ptol. SW. part of the peninsula, in the modem Yemen. Pliny 
iv, 6. § 20.) [E. B. J.] says that they wen supposed to derive their origin 

MIMAS (d Mfjuos), a mountain range in Ionia, from Minos, the king of Crete, as their neighbours, the 
traversing the peninsula of Krythrae from south to Rhadamaei, wan from bis brother Bhadamanthus 
north. It still bean its ancient name, under which it (vi. 32), in which Mr. Funter thinks we may 14 easily 
is mentioned in the Odyssey (iii. 172.) It is, pro- recognise, under the thin veil of classical fiction, the 
perly speaking, only a branch of Mount Tmolus, and important historical foot of the existence of an open 
was celebrated in ancient times for its abundance of trade between the Greeks and Arabs from very 
wood and game (Strab. xiv. pp. 613, 645.) The remote times, and of all the facilities implied by cam- 
neck at the south-western extremity of the peninsula meroial intercommunity.” (Arabia, vol i. p. xxxviL, 
formed by Mount Mimas, a little to the north of Teos, ii. pp. 74, 75.) In his account of the myrrh and 
is only about 7 Roman miles broad, and Alexander frankincense, Pliny relates that this plant, which 
the Great intended to cut a canal through the isthmus, grew in the country of the Atramitae, one canton 
so as to connect the Gaystrian and Hernrfhean bays; (pagns) of the Sabaei, was conveyed by one narrow 
but it was one of the few undertakings in which he path through the neighbouring canton of the Minaei, 
xiid not succeed. (Plin. v. 31; Pans. ii. 1. § 5; who were the first to canyon the trade, and always 
cwnp.vii. 4. g 1; Thucyd. viii. 34; Ov. Met. ii. 222; the most active in it; from which fact the frankm- 
Amm. Marc. xxxi. 42; Calliin. Hymn, in Del 157 ; cense came to be called Miunaeum (xii. 30). And 
bil. Ital ii. 494.) in speaking of the various qualities of myrrh, 

Mount Mimas forms three promontories in the lie mentions second, “ Minaea, in qua Atramitica,' 9 
peninsula; in the south Corycenm ( KoraJca or as most esteemed next to the Troglodytica (xii. 
Kurko), in the west Argennum ( Cape Blanco ), 35). 

and in the north Melaena ( Kara Bumu). Chandler With regard to the position of tins important 
(Travels, p. 213) describes the shores of Mount tribe in the modem map of Arabia, there is a wide 
Mimas as covered with pines and shrubs, and difference of opinion among geographers. D'Anville 
garnished with flowers. He passed many small finds their capital Carana in the modern Aimak a- 
pleasant spots, well watered, and green with com or rana, which is, be says, a strong place. ( Geograph. 
with myrtles and shrubs. The summit of the moun- Anc. tome ii. p. 221 ; comp. Forster, Arabia, vol. i. 
tun commands a magnificent view, extending over p. liii.) Gosselin contends that Ahnakarana is too 
the bays of Smyrna, Clazomenae, and Erythne, the far south for the Carna of the Miuaei, and is dis- 
°* Samos, Chios, and several others. [L. S.] posed to find this capital in Cam-al-ManaaU, as 
MINAEI (Meivcubi), a celebrated people of Bochart had suggested ( PhaUg , lib. ii. cap. 22. 

iu the SW. of Arabia. Strabo names p. 121) ; which Edriai places two days* journey 
em first of four great nations situated in this from Mekka, on the road to Sanaa. (Gosselin, 
xtremity of the peninsula, and bordering on the Rkhercku sur la Geographic des Audens, tome U. 

bea; their principal town was Carna or p. 116.) Dean Vincent thus attempts to fix their 
cariM 1 * nex J thew were the Sabaei, whoe* positions—' “The site.of the Minaeana is not easy to 
thn-i? Mariaba. The Catabanes were the fix; but by a comparison of different accounts, they 
the and the passage of were S. of Hedjaz, N. of Hadramaut, and to the 

Thai JJT ^ Strait* of Bab-el Mandeb, eastward of Sabea; and they were the carriers to all 
Tamna. To the east were the these provinces: their caravans passed in 70 days 
From p,| lt ®®’ whose capital was named Cabatanum. from Hadramaut to Aila, ss we learn from Strabo; 
i* 0 * to the country of the Minaei was 70 and Alia is but 10 miles (?) from Petra.” He re- 
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maria, in direct opposition to OtaieUn, that Bochart, 
in pladng them at CeemoJUMaaaeoli (L Earn* 
eLMaghtk), only 3 stations S. of Afecoo, whic^ he 
supposes to be the Omm or Oarana of- Pliny, 
brings them too far to the N., for that “ Ptolemy 
places them much farther S ” ( Periphu , cap. 

xxvii. p. 363, and note 854.) But M. Jomard 
holds that Wady Mina, to the S. (?) of Mecca, cor- 
responds with the ancient Mined: the distance to 
Aua he computes as 10} degrees, or 294 hoars 
(ap. Mengin. Hitfaire d$ YEgypte , <Jc. p. 377). 
Mr. Forster assigns them a wide extent of territory 
in the modem provinces of Bedjae, Nedjd, and 
Tmm, even to the borders of BadramauL u The 
seat ef this grest oommercial people, who divided 
with the Oerraei the oommeroe of the peninsula 
(tnuuported by D'Anville to the heart of Yemen, 
and by Vincent to the country of the Aeyr Arabs), 
assuredly lay, if any reliance whatever may be 
placed a the position of Ptolemy, in an inland 
direction ESE. of Meoaa. For the Minaei, according 
to hpn, lay immediately S. of the 44 wgio interior 
myjrifora;” and this, again, was situated due S. of 
the Manitna. The Manitae being the same with the 
Mexeyne, this description would identify the 44 in- 
terior myrrifera” with the fruitful mountain region 
E. of Tiyf * the Minaei, consequently, with the 
great Ateybe tribe described by Burckhardt, as the 
most numerous of the tribes of Hedjae, and in- 
habiting the rich inland country stretching eastward, 
under these mountains, from Lye and Kol&lch to 
TamabaT ( Arabia, voLii.pp.251, 252.) He adds, 
ina note(*), 14 Its site (vis. that of the 1 interior myr- 
rife**’), with that of its inhabitants/ the Minaei, 
may be determined independently, by the concurrent 
testimonies of Ptolemy and Pliny : the former places 
his Chargatha [Xaptdda, Pal. Xopydfa], and the 
latter hie Karriata, in conjunction with the Minaei. 
The town tints denominated is clearly that of 
Kariatam; but Kariatain is seated beneath, or 
rather upon, the mountains of Tayf? Having thus 
determined their northern border “ S. of Kariatain, 
or in the plains below the mountain chain running 
ENE. from Tayf” he thuB defines their Bonthem 
limits. “ On the S., according to Ptolemy, the Minaei 
were bounded by the Doreni and the Mokeretae. It 
is impossible to mistake, in the Doreni, the inhabit- 
ants of Zokran, or in the Mokeretae, those of 
Mebhra, two adjoining provinces, lying S. of Mecca 
and Tayf, and crossing the entire space between the 
sea and the uninhabited desert This decisive veri- 
fication shuts in the ancient Minaei between the 
mountains of Zohran and Mekhra, and those N. 
of Tayf” (p. 255). 44 The chief towns, the territoiy, 
and the national habits of the Minaei, as described 
by the ancient geographers, bear a remarkable 
correspondence to those of the Ataybe Arabs, the 
present inhabitants of this district ; and the coinci- 
dence of the palm-groves, and other fruit-trees of 
the Minaei, and their wealth in cattle, noticed by | 
Pliny, with the excellent pasture-groundh, the great 
abundance of camels and sheep, possessed by the 
powerful tribe of Ateybe, and with the plantations 
far which Taiaba is remarkable, that furnish all the 
surrounding country with dates, environed, a* 
Burckhardt describes both it and Tayf to be , 1 with 
palm-groves and gardens, watered by numerous 
rivulets/ most be allowed to corroborate, in a very 
remarkable manner , this verification of the ancient 
seats of the M inaei.” (Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. 
pp. 254—257.) 


MINAEI. 

Mr. Forster further identifies the principal town 
of the Minaei (the Carman Begia of Ptolemy) 
with Karo-al- Maned, a considerable town still in 
being between Tayf and Mekka; • . . and Caroon 
with Kam-aLMag*dl, upon the mountains S. of 
Tayfi which former Bochart had already identified 
with the Cama or Carana of Pliny. 44 The rite of 
their capital, within a few miles of Wady Mina 
[immediately to the E. of Mehka], suggests the not 
improbable derivation of their name from that famous 
seat of the idolatry of ancient Arabia * (p. 254,notef) ; 
an hypothesis in which, it has been seen, Jomard coin- 
cides. But, though fixing the original and principal 
Beat of the Minaei in the S. of the Bedjas, he thinks 
44 it still is certain, from Pliny's statement, that this 
people possessed a key to the commerce of the 
incense country, by having obtained the command of 
one of the two passes into the DjeboLal-Kamtor* 
(which is in the heart of Badramaut); and he hence 
infers that they possessed one of the two emporiums 
of the trade in incense and myrrh, mentioned by 
Pliny, on the southern coast; “an infer e n ce which at 
once conducts us to Thauane or Doha [Nfi. of Bom 
F aftak], and to the mountain pass immediately 
behind it” (p. 258, comp. voL L p. 135, 136). The 
arguments in proof of this position, and of the con- 
nection of the Minaei with the Joktanito patriarch 
Jerali, which cannot be considered as convincing, 
are fully stated and enforced by Me Forater with 
his usual ingenuity (vol. i. pp. 128 — 136); but it 
is an unfortunate circumstance that he has removed 
the central seat of this tribe, — descended, according 
to this hypothesis, from u the father of Yemen,” — 
into the territory of Jledjaz and for Nedjd; he main- 
tains that, “ from E. to W. the Minaei stretched 
the entire breadth of the peninsula, their eastern 
frontier touching the Gerrheans, on the Pereian 
Gulfs while Carman Regia, now Ka/m-aLManed, 
their metropolis, is seated only 21 leagues ESE. of 
Mekka, in the great province of Al-Kanfe or 
Jemama " voL i. p. lxriii ) 

The question of the position of the Minueans 
lias been investigated by M. Fresnel with a widely 
different result. {Journal Asiatique, 3me Stfnfe, 
tome x. pp. 90—96, 176 — 200.) He confines 
them to the central part of Yemen, and denies 
their connection either with Wady Mina, near 
Mekka, or with Mandh, an idol of the Houdhay- 
lidos ' and the Khouz&Ides, between Mekka and 
Medina. He regards the name as a possible cor- 
ruption of Yemenaei, the first syllable being con- 
verted into the Greek article, in its transmutation 
from one language to another; but suggests also 
another derivation of the name from the patriarch 
Ay man, found in the native genealogies third in 
descent from Saba. In confirmation of the former ety- 
mology, be maintains that the name Yemen, which sow 
comprehends the eastern quarter of Southern Arabia, 
was formerly proper to the central portion of that 
province. He thinks that the capital of the Minuet 
—the Cama or Oarana of Strabo, the Caroon of 
Pliny, identical, also, with the Carman Begin of 
Ptolemy (to which that geographer assigns too high 
a latitude, as he docs also the Minaei)— is to be 
found in the AUKam of Wady Doha, five or 
six dayB N., or, according to another authority? 
WNW., of Mukallah. Their other town, M*nj bft 
Baramalacum, he places in the same valley. [Ma- 
maba, 2.1 The position thus assigned to dam* ® 

I the Wady Doan , enables us to fix the extent of tn 
| territoiy of the Minaei between the Sabsesns 
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Hadramaed. Their country muni have compre- 
hended die eastern half of the territory of Yatfa, and 
the western half of the modem Hadramaat So 
that Shibdm and -FVrftn, and the tomb of HML, and 
the wells of Barhdt (Ptolemy 1 * source of the Styx), 
which now form part of Hadramaut, pertained to 
the Minaei. (Ritter, Erdbunde 9m A redden, 
i. pp, 978—284.) [G. W.j 

MINARIACUM, in Belgica, is placed on a road 
from Caatellum (Cased) to Tumacum (Toumai)’, 
and a road also ran from Caslellum through Mina- 
riaoam to Nemetacum (Arras). The distance is 
xi. (leagues) from Cassd, a well-known position, to 
Mina riaonm. D’Anville contends that the geogra- 
phers ate mistaken in placing Minarlacom at Mer- 
ghem, or, as the French call it, MeraiUe, on the river 
lps, instead of placing it at Esterre. alto on the 
Xjys. The distances as usual cause a difficulty, and 
there ia nothing else that decides the question. An 
old Roman road leads from Cassel to Esterre, and 
Boman coins have been found at Esterre. [G. L.] 
MINAS SABBATTHA (Metros Soforftf, Zoeim. 
iii. 23), a email fortified work In Babylonia, which 
Zoeimus describes as, in hia day, occupying the site 
of the celebrated Parthian capital Ctesiphon. Abtil- 
teda (p. 253) speaks of a place in the neighbourhood 
called Sabatk. [V.] 

MINA'TICUM, in Belgica, ia placed by the An- 
tonine I tin. and the Table on a road from Bagacnm 
(Bami) to Durocortomm (IWbm). It ia placed 
in the Itin. between Oatnsiacum (Chaours) and 
Auxenna or Axuenna. [Axuehka.] Oatusiacum 
ib omitted in the Table, and Micaticnm appears under , 
the form Niqittaci, or Nintecasi, as D’Anville writes 
it. Here, as in some other cases, the name in the 
Table appears to be more exact, for Ninittaci is 
Nizy le Comte , which stands on an old Roman 
road that leads from Chaours to Reims. [G. L.] 
MINCIUS (M lyietos: Mmdo\ a considerable 
river of Gallia Ci&alpiua, and one of the most im- 
portant of the northern tributaries of the Padns. 
(Plin. iii. 16. s. 20, 19. s. 23 ; Strab. iv. p. 209.) 
It has its sources in the Rhaetian Alps, at the foot 
nf the Monte Tonale, from which it flows to the 
lake Benacus, or Logo di Garda, which is formed 
by the accumulation of its waters ; from thence it 
issues again at Peschiera (tlie ancient Ardelica), 
and has from thence a course of about 40 miles, till 
it falls into the Po near Govemolo , about 10 miles 
above Hostilia. In the upper part ot its course it 
is a mere mountain torrent ; but after it leaves the 
lake Benacus it is a deep and clear stream, which 
’holds a blow and winding course through the low 
and marshy plains of this part of Cisalpine Gaul. 
It is characteristically described by Virgil, who 
dwelt on its banks. (Virg. Eel vii. 18, Georg. 
“*■ 15, Am. x. 206.) In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Mantua the waters of the Mincius 
stagnate, so as to form shallow lakes of considerable 
extent, which surround that city on three sides, the 
fourth being also protected by artificial inundations. 

. battle was fought on the banks of the Mincins 
ln B * c * 1®7, between the consul Cornelius and the 
combined forces of the Insubres and Cenomani, in 
J*foch the latter were entirely defeated, and their 
reaer, the Carthaginian Hamilcar, taken prisoner, 
i ***«■ 30.) At a much later period it was 
^ h !> nk8 t* 16 Mincius, near its confluence 
» *t a place called by Jomandes 

v v ® ntus » ^amboleius, that the celebrated inter- 
view took place between Pope Leo I. and Attila, 


which led the king of the Huns to withdraw his 
forces from Italy. (Jornand. QeL 42 ; P. Disc, 
Hist. MisceU. xv. p. 549.) [E. H. B.) 

M1NERVAE PROMONTO'RIUM (rb *Afr ( rsSos 
Ixponilpiov, Strab. : Pvnta delta CampaneUa), a pro* 
montory on the coast of Campania, opposite to the 
island of Capreae, forming the southern boundary of 
the celebrated Crater or Bay of Naples. It is a 
bold and rocky headland, constituting the extremity 
of a mountain ridge, which branches off from the 
main mass of the Apennines near Nuceria, and forms 
a great mountain promontory, about 25 miles in 
length, which separates the Bay qf Naples from that 
of Paestum or Salerno. The actual headland de- 
rived its name from a temple «f lfinenra, situated on 
its summit, which was said to have bean founded by 
Ulysses (Strab. v. p. 247) t it was separated by b 
channel of only 2 miles in width from the t* b»| of 
Capreae (Capri). On the & aide of the pr o roopfrfry, 
but about 5 miles from the extreme headland, are 
some small rocky islets now called U Gotti, very 
bold and picturesque in appearance, which were se- 
lected by tradition as the abode of the Sirens, and 
hence named the Sirbwusae Xmkjlae (leipipvvw- 
trtu ytyroi, Ptol. Hi. 1. §79; Strab. v. p.247; Pseud. 
Arist. Mirab. ] 10). From the proximity of these, 
according to Strabo, the headland itself was some- 
times called the Promontory of the Sirens (Xetprjvovtr- 
s&r kspurjptor), bat all other writers give it the 
more usual appellation of Promontory of Minerva, 
though Pliny adds that it had once been the abode 
of the Sirens ; and there was an ancient temple on 
the side towards Surrentum in honour of those my- 
thical beings, which had at one time been an object 
of great veneration to the surrounding population. 
(Strab. v. pp. 242, 247; Plin. Hi. 5. a. 9; Pseud. 
Arist L o.f Ovid. Met xv. 709; Mel ii. 4. § 9; 
Liv. xlii. 20.) Tacitus in one passage calls the 
headland Surrontinum Promontorium, from its prox- 
imity to the town of Surrentum, from which it was 
only 5 miles distant; and Statins also speaka of the 
temple of Minerva as situated “ in vertice Surren- 
tino." (Tac. Ann . iv. 67; Stat. Silv. v. 3. 165.) 

The Promontory of Minerva is a point of consider- 
able importance in the coast-line of Italy: hence we 
find it selected in b.c. 181 as the point of demarca- 
tion for the two squadrons which were appointed to 
clear the sea of pirates ; the one protecting the coasts 
from thence to Massilia, the other those on the S. as 
far as the entrance of the Adriatic. (Liv. xl. 18.) 
ln b.c. 36 a part of the fleet of Augustus, under 
Appius Claudius, on its voyage from Misenum to 
Sicily, encountered a tempest in passing this cape, 
from which it suffered heavy loss. (Appian, B. C. 
v. 98.) It is mentioned also by Luoilius as a point 
of importance in his voyage along the coast of Italy. 
(Lucil. Sat. iii. Fr. 10.) [E. H. B.] 

MPNIO (Mignone), a small river of Etruria, 
flowing into the Tyrrhenian sea, between Centum- 
cellae ( Civita Vecchia) and Graviscae, and about 
3 miles S. of the mouth of the Marta. It is a trifling 
stream, though noticed by Virgil, as well as by Ru- 
tllius in his voyage along thw coast; but Mela uid 
the Geographer of Ravenna are the only geographical 
writers who deem it worthy of mention. (Virg. iea 
x. 188 ; Serv. ad foe. ; ButiJ. Itm. i. 279; MeL ii. 
4. § 9 ; Geogr. Rav. iv. 32.) [E. H. B.] 

MI'NIUS (Minos : Minko), a river of Spain, 
rising in the north of Gallaecia, in the Cantabrian 
mountains, and falling into the Ocean. (Strab. 
i iii. p. 153.) Strabo erroneously says that it is the 

A ▲ 4 
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hugest river of Lusitania, and k navigable for 800 
atadia. , According to Aethieas later (p. 17), it has 
a ooane of 810 miles; but its real oourse is about 
180 miles. The riser was said to base derived its 
name from the seamen, or vermilion, carried doom 
by its waters. (Justin, xliv. 3.) According to 
Strabo {l. c.) it was originally called Babmis (Bows); 
but as this name doee not occur elsewhere, it has 
been conjectured that Boivit is a false reading for 
Noifcr, or Nfifte, mentioned by Ptolemy (il 6. § 1) 
and Mela (tii. 1). The Nabbis is a river falling 
into the Ocean between the Minins and the Durius; 
and it is supposed that Poseidonius, whom Strabo 
followed, confounded this river with the Minins. 
(Groekurd’s Strabo, voL i. p. 860.) Nl/uor, in 
Appian {Sup. 78), is dearly only a false reading 
for M irios» The Minins is also mentioned by PtoL 
ii. 6. § 1 ; Mda,ni. 1; Plin. iv. 81. s. 85. 

MINIZUS. [Mkibus.] 

MINNAGARA {Movdyapa, Arrian, Peripl. p. 
84; Mu'ayrfpa, Ptol vil 1. $ 63), the chief town 
of the district lying between the Namadus and 
Indus, which towards the sea was known genetically 
by the name of Indo-Soythia. Its exact position 
cannot now bo determined ; hence, some have sup- 
posed that it is represented by Tatta, near the 
months of the Indus, which k said to be called by 
the native Rqjpdte, Sa-Mmagvr. (Ritter, Brdhmd s. 
voL v. p. 475.) There is little doubt that the name 
expresses the M city of Min," nagara being a common 
Sanscrit word for city, and Isidore of Charax men- 
tioning a town called Mm in this exact locality. 
(Perth, p. 9 ; Lassen, Peutap. Indie, p. 56.) [V.] 

MINNITH, a town on the E. of Jordan, in the 
country of the Ammonites {Judges, xi. 33), cele- 
brated for its corn, which was Bold for export in the 
markets of Tyre. {Beech, xxvii. 17.) The proper 
name doee not occur in the LXX. in either of these 
passages, reeding in the former Arnon (Alex. 2k- 
/i*c{0), and translating a corrupt reading in the 
latter by pbptsv, after airov, as in the same passage 
they represent the proper name Pannag by Koalas. 
Its situation, as Roland has remarked {Palaestina, 
s . v. p. 899), depends on the two questions, (1) of 
the line of march Mowed by Jephtha, and (2) of 
the existence of two Aroers. There is no proof of 
the latter hypothesis; and the conne of the narra- 
tive seems to demand that the former question 
should be resolved in favour of a course from N. 
to S. ; which would , oblige us to look for Min- 
nith some distance south of Aroer, which was situ- 
ated, we know, on the river Arnon. [Arson; 
Ararat.] Joaephue names it Maniatne (Moiudfoj), 
but gives no due to its position, further than that 
it was in Ammanitis. Eusebius places it at Maan- 
ith (Maori*), iv. M. P. from Esbus (Heshbon), on 
the nod to Philadelphia {Outmost, s. v. Mcmrij*; 
St. Jerome, Mennith); but this doee not accord with 
the above notifications of its site. [G. W.] 

MINNODUNUM, is in the country of the Hel- 
vetii, on a road from Viviscus ( Vevai), on the lake 
of Geneva, to Aventicum {Avouches). The place is 
Moudon, or as the Germane call it Mitden , in the 
Canton of Vaud, on the road from Bern to Lou. 

J °MINO f A (Mmfa,Ptd. HU7. §7 » Klmjkadimn . ; 
Minoum, Plin. iv. 18.) 1. A place in Crete, which 
Ptolemy {l e.) 6xee to the W. of the headland of 
Drepanon. Mr. Pashkj {Trav. vol. i. p. 44) thinks 
that it was situated at Storm, on the Akrotdri of 
the bay of SAdhu, 
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8. A dty of Crete, which belonged to the district 
of Lyctus, and stood on the narrowest part of the 
island, at a distance of 60 stadia from Hierapytaa. 
(Strab. x. p. 475; PtoL iiL 17. § 6.) 

Its position has been fixed at CasUl MirMh, 
near Istrdnes. { Hfck, Kreta, vol. L p. 48 1 .)> [E.BJ.1 

MINO'A (Motfe). 1. A small island in front 
of Hisses, the port of Megara. [For details, see 
Mbqaka.] 

8. A promontory of Laconia, 8. of Epidaurus Li- 
roenu [Epidattrus Ldceba.1 

8. Another name of the island of Paroa. [Paros.] 

4. A city of Sicily, nasally called Heraoleia Minos. 
[Hkbacuua Mhvoa.] 

5. A town in the idand of Amorgos. [Axonooa.1 

6. A town in the island of Siphnos. [Smovotf 

MINTHE. [Eus, p. 817, fc] 

MINTURNAE {Mirrovprtu, Ptol.; Mirrotpvr,, 

Strab. : Eth. Mtyrovpvfaiot, Pint ; Mintumenris), 
a city of Latinm, in the more extended sense of 
that term; bat originally a city of the Aueoniane, 
situated on the right bank of the Una{OarigUanb) t 
about 3 miles from the edL It was on the line 
of the Appian Way, which here crossed the Line. 
(Strab. ▼. p. 233.) The name of Mintnmae is first 
mentioned in histoiy during the great Latin War, 
b. c. 340 — 338, when it afforded a refuge to the 
Latin forces after their defeat in Campania. (Liv. 

viii. 10.) It was not, however, at that time a Latin 
city, but belonged to the Ausaniane, who appear to 
have been then in alliance with the Latins and 
Campanians. For, in B.C. 315, Livy tells us that 
jihere were three cities of the Antonians, Anson*, 
Minturnae, and Vescia, which had declared them- 
selves hostile to Rome after the battle of Lsutulae, 
but were again betrayed into the hands of the Ro- 
mans by some of the young nobles in each, and the 
inhabitants unsparingly put to the sword. (Liv. 

ix. 25.) Not many years later, in b. q. 896, a 
Roman colony wae established at Minturnae, at the 
same time with one at Sinueesa, a little further down 
the eoaatifijiey were both of them of the class called 
“ Coloniao Maritimae," with the rights of Roman 
citizens (Liv. x. 81; Veil. Pat. i. 14); and were 
obviously designed to maintain and secure the com- 
munications of the Romans with Campania. During 
the Second Pnnic War both Minturnae and Sinuessa 
were among the colonies which endeavoured, but 
without success, to establish their exemption from 
the obligation to fnrnish military levies (liv. xxvii* 
38); and again, during the war with Antiochus 
(b. c. 191), they attempted, with equal ill success, 
to procure a similar exemption from providing re* . 
emits and supplies for the navel service. (Id 
xxxvi. 3.) Minturnae was situated so the borders 
of an extensive marsh, which rendered the city un- 
healthy, but its situation on the Appian Way ejnst 
have contributed to maintain its prosperity; and it 
seems to have been already under the Republic, what 
it certainly became under the Empire, a flourishing 
and populous town. In b. o* 88 Minturnae wee tbs 
scene of a celebrated adventure of C. Marias, whCr 
while flying from Rome by sea, to escape from the 
hands of Sulla, was compelled to put into the mouth 
of the Liris. He at first endeavoured to coocesl 
himself in the marshes near the eea-coaat; but being 
discovered and dragged from thence, ho wae cast 
into prison by order of the magistrates of Minturnae, 
who sent a slave to put him to death. But too 
man is said to have been so struck with the majeetj® 
appearance of the aged general that he wae unawe 
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to execute Us task; and harenpon the magistrates Itineraries give the distance in each ease as 9 miles, 
determined to send Marius away, and vat him on (Strab. y. p. 838; Itm. Ant pp. 106, 191.) After 
board a ship which oonveyed him to Africa. (Plat, crossing the Liris a branch road quitted the Appian 
j/ar. 36—89; Appian, B. C. i. 61, 62; Veil. Pat. U. Way on the left, and led by Enema to Teannm, 
19 < Val. Max. i„ 6. $ 5. ii. 10. § 6 ; Liv. Epit. lzzvii. ; where it joined the Via Latina. [E. H. B.] 

Jqy. x. 276; Cio. pro Plante, 10, pro Seas*. 22.) MI'NYA (M.rfa), a city of Thessaly, Mid by 
We hear little mom of Mintumae under the Be- Stephanos B. (a. v.) to have been formerly caUad 
public, though from its position on the Appian Way Halmonia fAA/ittda) and to have derived its name 
it is repeatedly noticed incidentally by Cioero (ad from Minyaa. It is mentioned by PKtty (Hr. 8. a. 15) 
Att v. 1, 8, yu. 13, xvi. 10.) It still retained in under the name of Almon, and in conjunction with 
his time the title of a oniony; bat received a ma- Orchamenas Minyeas in Thessaly. (See MttUer, 
terial aocesaion from a fresh body of colonists esta- Orchomano* %md die Jfftyer, p. 244, 2nd ed.) 
blished there by Augustus ; and again at a later MI'ttYAE (Mirdai), an ancient race in Greece, 
period under Caligula. (Lab, Colon, p. 235; Hy- said to have been deeoended from Minyaa, the son 
gin. da Limit p. 178; Znmpt, da Colon, p. 355.) of Orchomenns, who originally dwelt m Thessaly, 
We find it in conseqnenoe distinguished both by and afterwards migrated into Bosotia, and founded 
Pliny and Ptolemy by the title of a colony, as well Orcbotnenus. [For details see OncHOMSmm.1 
as in inscriptions (Plin. iii. 5. a. 9; PtoL iii. 1. § Most of the Argonautic heroes were Minyae ; and 
63 ; OrelL Inter. 3762 ; Mommsen, I. R. N. 4058 some of them having settled in the island of Lemnos, 
— 4061); and notwithstanding its unhealthy situ- continued to be called Minyae. These Lemniaa 
ation, which is alluded to by Ovid, who calls it Minyae were driven out of the island by ths Tyr- 
“ Minturnae graves” (Met xv. 716), it appears to rhenian Pelasgums, and took refuge in Lacedaemon, 
have continued throughout the Roman Empire to from whence some of them migrated to Thera, and 
have been a flourishing and important town. Its others to Triphylia in Elis, where they founded 
prosperity is attested by numerous inscriptions, as the six Triphylian cities. (Herod, iv. 145—148.) 
well as by the ruins still existing on the site. [Elis, p. 818.] 

These comprise the extensive remains of an amphi- MINYEIUS (Miwiftot), the ancient name of the 
theatre, of ap aqueduct which served to bring water river Auigras in Elia. (Horn. It xi. 721.) [Ani- 
from the neighbouring hills, and the substructions onus.] 

of a temple, as well as portions of the ancient walls M1KOBRIGA (M ipMptyd). 1. Also called 
and towers. (Romanelii, voi, iii. p. 430; Eustace, Merobiuca (Plin. iv. 12. s. 35; Goins), a town of 
Clattical Tour, vol. ii. p. 318.) All these remains the Celtici in Lusitania, upon the Ocean (Ptol. ii. 5. 
are on the right bank of the Liria, but according tq, $ 6), identified by some with Odamira, by others 
Pliny the city extended itself on both sides of the with 5«ne& (Mentelle, Esp. Ane. p. 260 ; Ukert, 
river; and it is certain that its territory comprised ii. 1. p. 390.) 

a considerable extent on both banks of the Liris. 2. A Roman municipinm, in the territory of the 
(Hygin. da Limit p. 178.) The period of its de- Turduli, in Hispania Baetica, on the read from 
Btruction is nnkuown: we find it still mentioned in Emerita to Caesaraugusta, now CapiUa , N. of 
Procopius (B. G. iii. 26) as a city, and apparently Fuenta Ovejtma. (Ptol. ii. 4. § 13; Plin. iii. 1. 
a place of some strength; but at the commence- a 8; It Anton, p. 444 ; loser. Grater, pp. 76, 
ment of the middle ages ail trace of it is lost, and 257.) 

it was probably destroyed either by the Lombards or 3. A town of the Oretani, in Hispania Tarraeo- 
Saraceus. The inhabitants seem to have withdrawn nensis, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 59). 
to the site of tlm modern TrcgeUo, a village on a MISE'NUM (MunjvdiO, was the name of a re- 
lull about 1 £ mile distant, the name of which is markable promontory on the coast of Campania (Mi- 
obviously derived from the passage of the Liris (Ad SKNgM Promontori um, Tac. Arm. xiv. 4 ; some- 
Trajectum), though wholly inapplicable to its pre- times also Misexi Promontori um, Liv. xxiv. 13 ; 
sent more elevated position. t b M urtjvbv tuepov, Strab. : Capo di Miteno ), toi 

Between Minturnae and the sea-coast, at the pether with the adjacent port (Portub Misenus, 
mouth of the Liris, was the celebrated grove of Klor. i. 16), and a town which grew up adjoining it, 
Marica [Lucus Maricae], with a temple or Bhrine after the harbour had become the station of the 
of the goddess of that name, which seems to have Roman fleet The promontory of Misenum forms the 
^\joyed a great reputation for sanctity. (Plut northern limit of the celebrated gnlf called the Crater 
war. 39; Strab. v. p. 233.) She appears to have or Sinus Cum anus (the Bay of Napkt). It is an 
o«en properly a local divinity; at least we do not almost isolated headland, forming a hUl ofconaider- 
fflaet with her worship under that name any where able elevation, and of a somewhat pyramidal form, 
«ke in Italy, though many writers called her the joined to the mainland opposite to Procida only by a 
mother of Latinos, and others, perhaps on that very narrow strip of low land, between which and the con- 
areount, identified her with Circe. (Virg. Aon. vii. tinuation of the coast by Bauli and Baiae is a deep 
/ ; oerv. ad he . ; Lactant. Inat. Div. i. 21.) We inlet forming the harbour or port of Misenum (Strab. 
lay probably conclude that she was connected with v. p. 243). A large stagnant pool or basin, still 
vrL • . n r9 ^K* 0D 1 and this will explain the deeper in, now called the Mara Morto , communi- 
*2J' 1 . on w ith which her grove and temple were cated with this outer port by a very narrow entrance, 
hntk u n ky the inhabitants of Minturnae, which could be dosed by a bridge or causeway. It 
to tu* 1116 "? man> themselves. Frequent allusions is probable that the headland of Misenum itself at 
tins* em are *® un d in the Latin poets, but always in one time formed pact of the encircling heights of the 
fHor ^ Dnectl ?? w ^th Minturnae and the Liris. crater of a long extinct volcano, of which the Mare 
xiii in Lucan. ii. 424; Martial, Morto occupies the centre, and the Monte di Pro- 

Prob> et OL Com, 259). cida (as the headland opposite to the island of that 

m;,. , . c> . Ua Minturnae about 60 stadia from For- name is now called) constituted the opposite margin, 

ana the same distance from Sinneeea: the (Daubeny On Volcanoes, p. 202, 2nd edit.) 
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The name of the promontory of Mtonnm was de- 
rived, according to a tradition very generally adopted 
by the Roman writers, from the trumpeter of Aeneas, 
who was supposed to be buried there (Virg. Am. vi. 
163,218—985; Propert. iv. 18, 3; SiL ItaL’xii 155; 
Scat. Sib AH 1. 150; Mel ii. 4. $9; Bolin. 3. § 13). 
Another legend, however, seems to We represented 
Muanos as one of the oompanions of UlysBes (Strab. 
v. p. 245). There is no trace of the existence of a 
town on the spot at an early period, though it is 
almost certain that its secure and land-locked port 
(already alluded to by Lyoophron, Aim. 737) must 
have been turned to aeootwt by the Onmaeane daring 
the period of their naval and commercial power. 
Before the does ef the Roman Republic the actual 
promontory ef Mbennm, is well aa the neighbouring 
ehorea ef Banll and Baiae, waa become a favourite 
rite for the villas of wealthy Romans; but it was not 
till the reign of Augustus that any considerable po- 
pulation was collected there. That emperor first in- 
troduced the custom of maintaining a fleet for the 
defame of the Tyrrhenian or Lower Sea, of which 
IBaemtm waa made the permanent station (Suet. 
Aug. 49; Tac. Ann. iv. 5), as it continued through- 
out the period of the Empire. Thus we find the 
** classic Ifisenensu*’ continually alluded to by Ta- 
citus (Ann. xtv. 3, 62, zv. 51, Hilt. ii. 100, iii. 
56, Ac.); and the elder Pliny waa stationed at Mi- 
eenuni in command of the fleet, when the memorable 
eruption of Vesuvius broke out, in which he perished, 
A.D. 79, and of whioh his nephew has left ns so inte- 
resting an account (Ep. vl 16, 20). At a much 
later period we find the establishment of a fleet at 
Misenom, with a legion specially organised for its 
service, referred to as a permanent institution, both 
by Vegetius and the Notitia. (VegeL v. 1, 2; NotiL 
JDign. ii. p. 118.) There can be no doubt that in 
consequence of this important establishment a con- 
siderable town grew up around the port of Misenum ; 
and we learn from several inscriptions that it pos- 
sessed municipal privileges, and even bore the title of 
a colony. (Orell. Inter. 3772; Mommsen, I. R. N. 
2575 — 2577.) But the “ Misenates,” whose name 
frequently occurs in inscriptions, are in general the 
soldiers of the fleet (Militea classis praetor iae Mi - 
jtenatiwn, Mommsen, L c. 2725, Ac.), not the inha- 
bitants of the town. 

Before it became thus memorable as the Btation of 
the Roman fleet, Misenum was remarkable in history 
for the interview between Octavian and Antony and 
Sextns Pompeius, in which the two former were re- 
ceived fay Sextus on board his ship, and a treaty was 
concluded for the division of the Roman Empire be- 
tween the three contracting parties. It was on this 
occasion that hie admiral Menas proposed to Pompey 
to eat the cables and cany the two triumvirs off to 
eea. (Plut. Ant 32; Dion Gass, xlviii. 36; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 77.) At a somewhat earlier period Cicero 
notices it aa having been infested by the Cilician pi- 
rates, who carried off from thence the daughters of 
M. Antonius, who had him s elf carried on the war 
against them. (Gfe pro Log. Manil. 12.) We 
learn from Plutarch that 0. Marius had a villa there, 
which he deacribea us more splendid and luxurious 
than was suited to the character of the man (Pint. 
Mar. 84) ; nerorthsl— it was then far inferior to 
what it became is the hands of L. LucoUos, who 
subsequently purchased it for a cam of 2,500,000 
denarii, and adorned is with his usual magnificence. 
It subsequently passed into the hinds of the emperor 
Tiberius, who appears to have not (infrequently 


made it his residence ; and who ultimately died 
there, on the 16th of March, a.ik 37. The villa 
itself is described as situated on the summit of the 
hill, commanding an extensive view over the sea ; 
but it is evident, from the account of its vast sub- 
structions and subterranean galleries, Ac., that H 
must have comprised within its grounds the greater 
part of the promontory. (Pint. L c., Lucull. 39 ; 
Seneca, Ep. 51 ; Tac. Ana. vi. 50; Suet. Tib. 72, 
73 ; Dion Cam. Iviii. 28 ; Phaedr. Fab. ii. 86.) 
Besides this celebrated villa of Lncnllns, we learn 
from Cicero that M. Antonius the orator had a villa 
at Mtsennm, and that the trinmvir, his grandson, 
made it a frequent place of residence. (Cic. tie* Or. 
ii. 14, ad Att. x. 8, xiv. 20, PML ii. 19.) At u 
much later period Misenum became the place or 
exile or confinement of the unhappy Romulus Au- 
gustulns, the last emperor of the West, to whom 
the villa of Lucullne was assigned as a place of 
residence by Odoacer after his deposition, a. D. 476. 
( Jomand. Get. 46 ; Marcellin. Ckron. p. 44.) Horace 
notices the sea off Cape Mieenum aa celebrated for 
its echini or sea-urchins. (Nor. Sat. ii. 4. 83.) 

Borne ruins, still extant near the summit of the 
hill, are in all probability those ef the villa of Lu- 
cullus. Of the town of Misenum the remains an 
but inconsiderable ; they are situated on the S. side 
of the Porto di Miseno , At a place now called 
Casabce; while those of a theatre are situated at 
a spot called II Fomo, a little further to the W., 
just where the inner basin or Mare Aforto opens 
into the outer port The two were separated in 
(indent times by a bridge of three arches, which hep 
recently been replaced by a dosed causeway, the 
effect of which has been to cause both the inner 
basin and outer harbour to fill np with great rapi- 
dity, and the latter has in consequence become 
almost useless. In the sides of the hill at the heed 
of the port, and on the N. of the Man Morto are 
excavated numerous sepulchres, which, as we learn 
from the inscriptions discovered there, are those of 
officers and soldiers of the fleet stationed at Mi- 
senum. Many of these inscriptions are of con- 
siderable interest, as throwing light upon the mi- 
litary and naval institutions of the Roman Empire. 
They are all collected by Mommsen (laser. Reg*. 
Neap. pp. 145— 154). [E. H.B.] 

MISE'TUS (Murrrrds: Eth. Mur+not, Steph. 
a town of Macedonia, the position of which is un- 
determined. [E. B. J.] 

MI'STHITJM (M loBior), a town of the mountain 
tribe of the Orondici in the north «f Pbodia (Ptd. v. 
4. § 12), and probably the same as the town of 
Mistheia, which Hierocles (o. 625) places inLycaoma* 
The latter name occurs also in other late writers, 
as Theophanee ( Ckron, p. 820) and Nieepboru* 
(c. 20). [If &*] 

M1SUA. [Carthago, Vol L p. 551, a.] 
MISULANI. [Musulahi.] 

MITHRIDATIB RE'GIO (* Mil| 

Ptol. v. 9. § 19), a district of Asiatic fisrmatia, 
E. of the Hippie! Montes. It derived its name jrw® 
Mithridatea, king of the Bosporus, Whom VsiltoJ 
(Achaemmidartm Imper . vol ii. p. 946) calls right® 
of that name, and who fled to this conntiy ** 
refuge in the reign of the emperor Claudius. (FI 1 ®? 
vi. 5 ; Tac. Ann. xil 15 ; Dion Cass.bc. 8.) [E-B.JJ 
MITHRIDA'TIUM (Mi0Si84r<«r), a fortress « 
the Trocmi, situated on the frontiers of Gslatia ato 
Pontus. After the subjugation of Pontes Jj J 
Romans, Pompey took Mithridatram from Pontto 
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•nd gave It to a Galatian prince Bogodiatarua, or 
Brogi tarns, aa lie ia called on coins, (Stnb. xii. p. 
567; Seetini, p. 1*8.) t L - 8 -3 

MITYLE'NE. [Mytiuene.] 

MITYS, a river of Pieria in Macedonia, which 
the Roman army, in the third campaign against 
Pencils, under Q. Marcius, reached on the first day 
after their occnpation of Diom. (Liv. xliv. 7.) 
Tlie Mitys was perhaps the river of Katerina. 
(Leake, North. Greece , vol iii. p. 424.) [E. B. J.] 
MIZAGUS. [Mraua.] 

MIZPAH v. MIZPEH (Mounpd). This Hebrew 


appellative (r. n$¥), signifying “ a commanding 
height/’ “ a beacon , 1 * “ watchtower," and the like 
(KaTorwrevdfiew rovro mjpalvei near* r^v 'EfyoW 
7 AWTTOV, Joseph. Ant vi. 2. $ 1), is need as the 
proper name of seyend sites or towns in Palestine, 
doubtless from their positions. 

1. The most important was Mizpah (once 
written Mispeh, Josh. xviii. 28), in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, where a convocation of the tribes of Israel 
was held on important occasions, daring the times 
of the Judges, and was one of the stations in 
Samuel's annual circuit (Judges, xx. 1, 3, xxL 1 ; 
1 Sam. vii. 5 — 17, x. 17, &c.) It was strengthened 
by Asa, king of Judah, as a frontier garrison against 
Israel, and he need for his works the materials 
brought from the neighbouring Hamah, which 
Baasha, king of Israel, had built on his southern 
frontier, “ that he might not snfier any to go out or 
to come in to Asa, king of Judah. n (1 Kings, xv. 
17—22; comp. 2 Charon, xvi. 6.) After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar it be- 
came, for a short time, the seat of the government, 
and there it was that Gedaliah and his officers were 


barbarously murdered by Lshmael and his company. 
(2 Kings, xxv. 22 — 25; Jeremiah , xl. xli.) It is 
clear from this narrative that it was situated on the 
highroad between Samaria and Jerusalem (xlL 
5, 6) ; and it is evident from the narrative in Judges 
that it could not be far distant from Gibeah of 
Benjamin, as the head-quarters of the Israelites 
were at Mizpah while they Were besieging Gibe&h. 
It was restored and inhabited soon after the cap- 
tivity ( Nehem . ii. 7, 15), and is mentioned in the 
hook of Maccabees as situated over against Jeru- 
salem (Mo ocrjiph Karivavri *UpovoaX^fjL), and as 
ha' ing been formerly an oratoiy of Israel; and tliere 
it was that Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers 
inaugurated their great work with fasting and 
prayer. (1 Maccab. iii, 46.) It is frequently men- 
tioned by Josephus in his narrative of the Scripture 
histoiy, but bis orthography is far from uniform. 

< vl ‘ 2 ' § 9 ’ M ®**«*« (vi. 4. § 4, x. 9. 
*3 f » &)» Mcutyd (viil 13. $ 4). In the last 

cited passage he informs ns that Mizpah was in the 
T* place as Banathon (or Hamah), which he 
0aces 40 stadia from Jerusalem (§ 3). Eusebius 
ot. Jerome most unacoouutably confound this 
S*, °f Gilod (infra, No. 3). 

idenUfiff^ nft ^ not ^ )een satisfactorily 

Fur**' ,^ Bo '*»on think. Hut either Telld- 
lyin * • hont “ hour eouth of Er- 
Jeruedem, or N<dy SamvU, 
dirt * a * to"*** to the ireet 
MiaprfL^'nf »*•> woold correspond to the oito of 
(fii&Jk.Tli 1 ?. c ^ n68 ■tyoogly to the latter site 
to be too fiS* ^ ** * w ch, however, aeomB 

JeruaaW *0® the highroad between 

eru8 * i em and Samaria 0 n which Mizpah was cer- 


tainly situated. Possibly the modem village ef 
Shaphat, identical in meaning with Mizpah, situated 
on that road, near to TeU-elF4l, may mark this 
ancient site; or another site, between Ibis and Er- 
R&m, on the east of the road, still called f Atr» Nvs- 
peh, may mark the spot. It is worthy of remark 
that the high ground to the north of Jerusalem ia 
called by a name of kindred signification with Miz- 
pah, and doubtless derived its name 3*o*ds from 
that town. It is on this ridge that Shaphat lies. 

2. Mizpeh (LXX^ Mcutyd) is mentioned among 
the cities of Judah (Josh. xv. 38); and this must 
be either the one which Eusebius mentions as Still 
existing under the same name, in the borders of 
EleutheropoHs to the north, or the other in the tribe 
of Judah, on the wsy to AeUa. The former of those 
is probably TdLes-Safkh, the Alba Specula of the 
middle ages; the latter may be BeUjktfa, a little 
to the earth ef Jerusalem, between that city sad 
Bethlehem. 

3. Mizpah, in Mount Gilead, probably identical 
with Ramath-IBzpeh in Gad (JhsA. xiil 28), de- 
rived its nometrom the incident mentioned in Ge* 
nests , xxxi. 44—55, and was apparently the site of 
the rough monument of unhewn stones called by 
Laban in Chaldee, “ Yegar-sahadutha," and by Ja- 
cob in Hebrew, “Galeed* both signifying “the 
heap of witness. 1 ’ The site wea called “Mizpah; 
for, he said, The Lord watch between me and thee, 
when we an about one from the other." This ia 
doubtless the Mizpah of Jsphtha the Gileadite, 
which seems to have had somewhat of a sacred 
character, and to have served for the national con- 
ventions of the trans-Jordante tribes, as its name- 
sake m Benjamin did in Palestine Proper. (Judges, 
x. 17, xL 11, 34.) Eusebius notices it as a Levitical 
city in the tribe of Gad. (Onomast s . v. MeunfxL) 

4. A fourth Mizpeh is named in Josh. xi. 3, 
more to the north of Peraea, where we read of “the 
Hivite under Hannon, in the land of Mizpeh;" and 
presently afterwards of “ the valley of Mizpeh east- 
ward" (ver. 8), which cannot be identical with the 
Gileadite Mizpeh, bnt most have been at the south- 
ern base of Mount Hermon. 

5. Mizpeh of Moab is mentioned (in 1 Sam. 

xxii. 3) in a manner which seems to intimate that 
it was the capital of that country in the time of 
David, as it was certainly the residence of its king. 
(Euseb. Onom. s. e. M curtntftd.) [G. W.] 

MNIZUS, or MINIZUS, a small town in Galatia, 
between L&gania and Ancym, where the Emperor 
An&st&Mus most have resided for some time, aa 
several of his constitutions are dated from that place, 
both in the Codex Theodosianus and the Codex 
Justinianons. (Itm. Hkros. p. 575 ; It Ant p. 142 ; 
Notit Episc ., where it is called Mrjjfof; HierooL 
p. 697, where it beam the name 'Pryi/untfas; Tab. 
Pent, calls it Mizagus; Cud. Theod. de his qm ad 
, Seeks. L 8; de Epist. i. 33; de Poem. L 16.) 
Mnizus was the see of a bishop, as we know from 
several oouncils at which its bishops are mentioned. 
Kiepert identifies the place with the modem 
Ajas . P-* ®*J 

MOAB (MmM), vaHia, repo, eampestns, &o 
[Moabitas ] The notice of Eiuebiui v»j be btn 
introduc'd (OnomoJt «. «. M— df): — A elty of 
Arabia, now Milled Aroopolio. The country abo ia 
called Moab, but the dtp Babbath Mod)." [Am. 
opous.] [®- ".] 

MOABITAE (Mwafirw; tba oousttr Mo «**■ 
nr), the people deacasded from Moab, the oon of 
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Lot, the fruit of his incestuous connection with his 
eldest daughter. (0 en. six. 37.) Moses has pre- 
served the tstt early history of their oountry in 
Denteronomy (a. 9—11):— 44 The Lord said unto 
roe, Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle, for 1 will not give thee of their land 
for a p ossessio n; because I have given Ar unto the 
children of Lot for a possession. The Emime 
dwelt there in times past, a people great, and many, 
and tall, as the Anakims." The Moabites, having 
dispossessed these giganrio aborigines, held pos- 
session of their country, which wna bounded on the 
north by the river Axnon, which separated them 
from the Amorites. At an earlier period, indeed, 
they had extended their conquests far to the north 
of the Arson, bat had been forced to retire before 
the Amorites, to whom they had ceded their north- 
ern conquests, even before the children of Israel came 
into their coasts; and several fragments of the an- 
cient war-songs relating to these times are preserved 
by Moses. (Numb. xxi. 13 — 15, 26 — 30.) The 
boondaiy question was revived subsequently, in the 
days of Jephthah, when the Amorites demanded 
the restoration of the conquests that Israel had made 
between the Arnon and the Jabbok south and north, 
and to the Jordan westward, as of right belonging 
to them, their title not having been invalidated by 
300 years' occupation by the Israelites. It appears 
from Jephthah's historical review of the facts, that 
the Israelites had neither invaded nor occupied any 
part of the territories of which Moab and Ammon 
were in actual possession at the period referred to; 
but only so much of their ancient possessions as 
Sihon king of the Amorites had already forced 
them to abandon ( Judges , xi. 12 — 28) ; and it is 
remarkable that the memorial of the occupation of 
the territory north of Arnon by the Moabites has 
been preserved, through the Mosaic records, even to 
this day, in the name that is popularly assigned to 
that remarkable mountain district east of the Dead 
Sea, which forms so conspicuous and remarkable a 
feature in the distant view from Jerusalem towards 
the east, still called 44 the mountains of Moab," as in 
Deuteronomy that high table land is described as 
the 44 plains of Moab” (Dent. xxix. 1, xxxii. 49); 
and Josephus occasionally uses the name with the 
same latitude, of the oountry north of the Arnon, 
describing the Moabites as still a mighty nation of 
Coelesyria ( Ant i. 11. § 5); and reckoning among 
the Moabite cities occupied by the Jews under Alex- 
ander Jannaens, Chesbon (Heshbon), Medaba, Fellas, 
and others that lay considerably north of the Arnon 
(Ant. xiii. 15. § 4), although in other passages he 
makes that nver divide the Moabites from the 
Amorites (Ant. iv. 5. $ 1% and describes the 
country of Moab as the southern limit of Peraea 
(ML Jud. iiL 3* § 3)> consistently with which 
notices ho o* np a W too country of the Amorites to 
an island, bounded by the Arnon on the S., the 
Jabbok on the N., and the Jordan on the E. 1 
(Ant iv. 3. § 2.) D is then justly remarked 
byXtslsx4(i^M^ p 102), that by 44 the plains 
of Moab,” where the Israelites fere encamped ba- 
ft* they ereaeed the Jcnftm (Numb, xxxiii. 48, 
4% AO), wtioh is described as being over against 
I e ri eha end fay the 44 land of Moab,” in which 
mountMebo fil ftdd to be situated (Deut. xxxii 49, 
comp, xxxfc h If. 6. 8), It le not to be understood as 
though th* district was eefctlfly in possession of tbs 
Moabites at that time; bttfc is so celled because 
they formerly held it uudsr their dominion. (Numb* 


*xl 96.) It may be added, that after It had been 
occupied by the tribes of Gad and Reuben, to whom 
M o oe s assi gned it (Numb. xxxii.8.33 — 88), the Moab- 
ites again conquered it for a time, as it is clear that 
Eglon most have subjugated that district east of the 
Jordan, before he could have possessed himself of 
Jericho, on the west of that river. (Judge*, iii. 12 — 
30.) Their long and undisturbed tenure of their 
own proper country is forcibly described by the 
prophet Jeremiah. 44 Moab hath been at ease from 
his youth, and be hath settled on his lees, and bath 
not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither hath 
he gone into captivity: therefore his taste remained 
in him, and his scent is not changed" (xlviii; 11); 
and the enumeration of its prosperous dries, in his 
denuntiation, indicates the populousness and rich- 
ness of the country, to which die Israelites resorted 
when suffering from famine in their own most 
fruitful districts (Jiuth, i. 1), and which snpplied 
the market of Tyre with grain. (Ezek. xxvii. 17.) 
[Minnith.] The country is described by Josephus 
as fertile, and capable of supporting a number of 
men on its produce. (Ant. iv. 5. § 1 ) This account 
both of its populousness and fertility is remarkably 
confirmed by modern travellers, and the existing 
monuments of its numerous cities. Thus Irby and 
Mangles, proceeding south from Kerek , 11 ascended 
into a couutry of downs, with verdure so close as to 
appear almost like turf, and with cornfields at inter- 
vals.” They passed many ruined sites, the names 
of several of which they obtained; 44 in short,” they 
add, 44 the whole of the fine plains in this quarter 
are covered with sites of towns, on eveiy eminence 
or spot convenient for the construction of one ; and 
as all the land is capable of rich cultivation, there 
can be little doubt that this country, now so deserted, 
once presented a continued picture of plenty and 
fertility" ( Travels , p. 371. compare under June 5, 
p. 456); and it is to this quarter that the Arabs 
referred, when they reported to Volney 44 that there 
are to the SE. of the lake Asphaltes, within three 
days' jou^pby, upwards of three hundred ruined towns 
absolutely deserted; several have large edifices with 
columns." (Ib. p 310.) He indeed assigns the 
country to 44 the Nabathaeans, the most potent of the 
Arabs and of the Idnmaeans;” but the ruins are 
more probably to be referred to the earlier inhabi- 
tants of the country, who, we know, lived in settled 
habitations, while the Nabathaei were a Bedowi 
tribe, living for the most part in tents. In any cat* 
the present aspect of the country furnishes a strik- 
ing commentaiy on Jeremiah xlviii., e. g. 44 Joy and 
gladness is taken from the plentiful field, and from 
the land of Moab ; and I have caused wine to foil from 
the wine-press*; none shill tread with shouting: 
their shouting shall be no shooting." [G.W.j 
MOCISUS, or MOCISUM (Ms**rd», Bhtfrtft 
a fort in the north western part of Cappadocia, widen 
the Emperor Justinian, at the time whan hi divided 
the country into three provinces, raised to tbs rank 
of the capital of Cappadocia lit On that cored® 
the place was considerably enlarged, and Us nj®* 
was changed into JustinianopoILk (rrocop. de At* 
v. 4; Hierocl. p. 701, where it ia miswritten W- 
KovK*wr6$, for f Fry</*Mr<idr; Const Fwpfo J 
Them. i. 2; Steph. B. s. v. Mofaovsf; Cent . Condj 
ii.p.96.) It modern name is JHr SMr. [L-N 
MODFOIA (Jfonso), a city of CKsaM* M 
situated on the river Lambrus, about 12 mB* & * 
MOtm, the name of which is Hot found AAfjr 
period of the Roman Empire, and it was prow 54 
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tfaota days a mere village, or at least a dependency l 
of Mediolanum ; but the Gothic king Theodoric 
constructed a palace there, and made it his summer 
residence. It continued to be a favourite abode of 
tbe Lombard kings, and Queen Theodolinda founded 
a Basilica there, which has ever since been one of 
tbe most celebrated churches in the N. of Italy, and 
still contains many interesting relics of the cele- 
brated Lombard queen. (P. Disc. Hist. Lang. iv. 
22.49.) [E.H.B.] 

MODIN (M erief/i, LXX. ; MwBfjp, M wBcefr, 
Joseph. ;M yheelp, Euseb.),the residence of Mattathias, 
the great grandson of Asamomreus, and the father of 
Judas Maccabaeus and his four valiant brothers, who 
was however only a sojourner at Modin, being a 
native of Jerusalem, and a priest of the course of 
Joarib. It was probably the native place of tbe sons, as 
it was also their burning-place. Here it was that tbe 
first opposition to the impious edict of Antiochus 
Epiphanes was made, when Mattathias slew with 
his own hand the renegade Jew who had offered 
idolatrous sacrifice, and demolished the altar. (Jos. 
Ant. xii. 8. §§ 1, 2.) Judas was buried there in tbe 
sepulchre of his father (lb. II. § 27); and subse- 
quently on the death of Jonathan, Simon erected a 
monument of white polished marble over their graves, 
which he raised to a great height, so as to be con- 
spicuous from afar, and surrounded with a monolithic 
ccionnade. In addition to this, he raised seven 
pyramids, one fur each of the family, remarkable 
both for their size and beauty, which remained 
until the age of the historian (xiii. 6. § 5, comp. 

1 Msec. xni. 27 — 30), as indeed Eusebins and S. 
Jerome affirm that the sepulchres of the Maccabees 
were shown there at tlieir day. ( Onomast . s. v.) 
Josephus (xii. 6. § 1) simply calls it a village of 
Judaea; but the last-cited authors speak of it as 
village near to Diospolia ( Lydda ). The author of 
the 1st Book of Maccabees writes tliat upon the pil- 
lars which were set about the pyramids, Simon 
“ made all their armonr for a perpetual memory, and 
by the armour ships carved, that they might he seen 
of all that Bail on the sea.” (ziii. 28, 29.) This 
would imply that these pyramids were not very far 
distant from the sea, and so far confirm the report 
of Eusebius and S. Jerome, who place the sepul- 
chres in the vicinity of Lydda , and perhaps affords 
some countenance to the idea that the name M Mac- 
uhee” was derived from the root 3pD the final 
jaduuls of the names of the three patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, which the tribe of Dan, on 
ahose borders Modin was situated, are said to have 
earned on their banner. (Reland, t. v. p. 901.) A 
comparatively modern tradition has placed Modin on 
J remarkable conical hill, named Sdba, 21 hours 
from Jerusalem, on the left of the Jaffa road; but 
ns is, as Dr. Robinson has remarked “ several hours 
TJJ 11 fr° m the plain, upon the mountains, and 
Mly shut out from any view of the sea.” (Bib. 
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M0D0GULL4 (MeBrfyouAAa, PfcoLvill. § 88), 
a town mentioned by Ptolemy, on the western side 
of Hindostdn . It is probably the present Modgull, 
at no great distance from CalUany. [Y.J 

MODOMA'STICE (MoSomootuc^, Ptol. vi. 6. 

§ 2), one of the four divisions into which Ptolemy 
divides the province of Carmania Deserta (now , 
Kirmdn). [V.] 

MODRA (rd MdBpe), a email town, which, ac- 
cording to Strabo (ziL p. 543), wae situated in 
Phrygia Epictetus, at the sources of the river Gal- 
Ins; hut as this river flows down from the northern 
slope of mount Olympus, which there forms the 
boundary between Phrygia and Bithynia, Strabo 
must be mistaken, and Modra probably belonged to 
tbe south-west of Bithynia, and was situated at or 
near the modern Aim Owl (Paul. Lucas, See . Voy . 
i. 14.) As Strabo's expression it 4k MdBpwr, some 
have supposed that Modra was no town at all, but 
only a name of a district ; but it is known frrifa 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Them, vi.) that 
the district about Modm was called Modrene. f L S.1 
MODUBAtf (Plin. vi. 19. s. 22), one of several 
unknown trilies or nations placed by Pliny beyond 
the Ganges, in that part of India which was anciently 
called India extra Gangem. [V.] 

MODUHA (M Oovpa, Ptol. vii. 1 . § 89.) There 
are two places of this name mentioned in tbe ac- 
counts of ancient India : one described by Ptolemy 
(2. c.) as jScuriXciop IlavBfovos, the Palace of King 
Pandion ; and the other as M 68ovpa b r&v &*£> v, 
the Sacred Modoura (vii. 1. § 50). The former of 
these towns was in the southern part of Hindostdn , 
and is most probably the present ruined city, Ma- 
dura ; the second was in the land of the Caspeiraei 
in lire NW. part of India, either on the frontier or 
in the Panjdb. Its exact position cannot now be 
determined. [V.] 

MODUTTI (MoBoottou 4yir6piov, Ptol. vii. 4. 

§ 7), a port in the island of Tapribane or Ceylon, 
mentioned by Ptolemy. The strong resemblance of 
tire name makes it extremely probable that it is tire 
same with the present Mantotte, where there are 
still the remains of a great city, and where a great 
number of Roman coins of the times of the Antoninus 
have been dug up. It appears to have been situated 
at the northern point of tire island. The inhabitants 
were called MoBouttoi. £V.] 

MOENUS (the Mam), a navigable river of Ger- 
many, which has its sources in the Sudeti Montes, 
near the town of Menosgada, and after flowing in a 
western direction through the country of the Her- 
munduri and the Agri Decumates, empties itself into 
the Rhine, a little above Moguntiacum (Plin. iz. 1 7 ; 
Mela, iii. 3. § 3 ; Amm. Marc. xvii. 1 ; Tac. Germ. 28 ; 
Eumen. Paneg. Constant. 13.) £L. &] 

MOERIS LACUS (y Motp*os klyry, Herod, ii. 
13, 148, seq.; Diod. L 52; HeipiBos X/jum, Strab. 
zv iii. p. 810; Ptol. iv. 5. §§ 90, 36 ; Moeris Lacus, 
Mela, L 9, § 5 ; Moeridis, Pun. v. 9. s. 9), was the meet 
extensive and remarkable of all the Aegyptian lakes. 
It formed the western boundary of the Arsinoita 
nome [Aitanroal in Middle Aegypfc, and was con- 
nected with the Nils by the canal of Joseph (BaXr- 
Justtfy. A portion of its ancient bed is repre- 
sented by the modern Birhet-eL Kerin. Of ill the 
remarkable objects in a land so replete with wondere, 
natural and artificial, is Aegypt, the lake of Moeris 
was the moat enigmatical to the ancients. Herodotus 
(ii. 149), who Is followed by Pliny (v. 9. s. 9), 
regarded it as the work of man, and ascribes it to a 
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king of the same name. This supposition h in- 
credible, end runs counter both to local tradition 
and actual observation. “ Nothing” Bays a modern 
traveller (Browne, Travels m Mg$p% p. 169), “ can 
present an appearance so unlike the works df men. 
On tlie NE. and & is a rocky ridge, in every ap- 
pearance primeval;” and Strabo (xvii. p. 112) ob- 
serves upon the marine conformation of its shores 
and the billowy colour and motion of its waters. 
So far as it fans been hitherto surveyed, indeed, 
Moeria is known to have been inclosed by ele- 
vated lands; and, in early times, the bed of the 
Nile was too low to admit of its waters flowing 
into the basin of the lake, even if there had been 
a natural communication between the river and 
Moeris. Strabo believed it to be altogether a 
natural reservoir, and that the canal which con- 
nected it with the Nile was alone the work of human 
art His opinion is doubtless the correct one, but 
admits perhaps of some modification. The whole 
of the Aroinoite nome was indebted to human enter- 
prise for much of its extent and fertility. Geologi- 
cally speaking, it was, in remote periods, a vast 
limestone valley, the reservoir of waters descending 
from the encompassing hills, and probably, if con- 
nected with the Nile at all, the conmiunicaiion was 
subterraneous. As the accumulated waters gradually 
subsided, the summits and sides of the higher 
ground were cultivated. The richness of tlie soil — 
a deposit of clay and muriate of lime, like that of 
the Oases — would induce its occupiers in every age 
to rescue the land from the lake, and to run dams 
and embankments into the water. In the dry 
season, therefore, Moeris would exhibit the spectacle 
of a body Sf water intersected by peninsulas, and 
broken by islands, while, at the period of inundation, 
it would wear the aspect of a vast basin. Ac- 
cordingly, the accounts of eye-witnesses, such as 
were Strabo and Herodotus, would vary according 
to the season of the year in which they inspected 
it. Moreover, there are grounds for supposing that 
ancient travellers did not always distinguish between 
the connecting canal, the BahrJusuf \ and Moeris 
itself. The canal was unquestionably constructed 
by man's labour, nor would it present any insupe- 
rable difficulties to a people so laborious as the 
Aegyptians. There was also a further motive for 
redeeming the Moeriote district generally, for the 
lands opposite to it, on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
were generally barren, being either a sandy level 
or stone quarries, while the soil of the Arsinoite 
nome waa singularly fertile, and suited to various 
crops, corn, vegetables, and fruit. If then we dis- 
tinguish. as Strabo did, the canal (8u£pv£) from the 
lake (A i/aty), the ancient narratives may be easily 
reconciled with one another and with modem surveys. 
Even the words of Herodotus (5r* 61 x*ipa*olirr6s 
dan jral hpvttrfi) may apply to the canal, which 
was of considerable extent, beginning at Hearmopolis 
(Astaniteft), and running 4 leagues W., and the* 
turning from & to &. for 3 leagues more, until 
it reaches the lake. Modem writers frequently 
reproach the aodents with assigning an incredible 
extent to the U»t end epee of them sunniee that 
Herodotus and Afimho do net speak of the same 
waters. But iae oodsm s have mostly restricted 
themselves to thecane!* M*d have either not explored 
Moeris itself; the Mtf Jhmto of which ere scarcely 
known, or have net mads nQowjmoe for its dimi- 
nution by the sends and the detritus 

of foUsnegnbsnkmtPtn. 


We infer, therefore, that the lake Moeris is a 
natural lake, about the size of that of Geneva, and 
was originally a depression of the limestone plateau, 
whkh intersects in this latitude the valley of* the 
Nile. Even in its diminished extent it is still at 
least 30 miles long, and 7 broad. Its direction 
is from SW. to NE., with a considerable curve or 
elbow to the E. The present level of its surface is 
nearly the same with that of the Mediterranean, 
with which indeed, according to a tradition mentioned 
by Herodotus, it was connected by a subterranean 
outlet into the Syrtes. If the lake, indeed, ever 
discharged any portion of its waters into the sea, 
it mast have been in pre-historic times. 

The waters of Moeris are impregnated with the 
alkaline salts of the neighbouring desert, and with 
the depositions— -muriate of lime — of the sur- 
rounding hills. But, although brackish, they are not 
bo saline as to be noxious to fish or to the crocodile, 
which in ancient times were kept in preserves, and 
tamed by the priests of the Arsinoite nome. (Strab. 
xvii. p. 112; Aelian, Hist. A . x. 24.) The fish- 
eries of the lake, especially at the point where the 
sluices regulated the influx of the Bahr-Jusuf, were 
very productive. The revenue derived from them 
was, in the Pharaonic era, applied to the purchase 
of the queen's wardrobe and perfumes. Under the 
Persian kings they yielded, during the season of 
inundation, when the canal fed the lake, a talent of 
silver daily to the royal treasury (150/.). Daring 
the rest of the year, when the waters ebbed towards 
the Nile, the rout was 30 minae, or 60/., daily. In 
modern times the right of fishing in the Birket-el- 
Ktrtin has been farmed for 13 purses, or about 64/, 
yearly. (Laborde, Rtvue Franqaise, 1829, p. 67.) 
It ih probable, indeed, that a copious infusion of Nile 
water is required to render that of Moeris palatable 
to man, or salutary for fish. 

To Thoutinosis III. the Aegyptians were pro- 
bably indebted for the c&nal which connected the 
lake of Moeris with the Nile. It may have been, 
in part, a natural channel, but its dykes and em- 
bankments were constructed and kept in repair by 
man. There is, indeed, some difficulty respecting 
the influx and reflux of the water, since the level of 
the Bahr-Jusuf is much higher than that of the 
Arsinoite nome and the lake ; and Herodotus seems 
to say (ii. 149) that the waters returned by the 
same channel by which they entered Moeris. As 
mention is made, however, of sluices at their point 
of junction, it is possible that a series of floodgates 
retained or impelled the water. The main dyke 
ran between the Memphite end Aroinoite nomes. 

Belzoni found remidins of indent cities on the 
western side of Moeris, and ie disposed to place the 
Great Labyrinth in that quarter. But if we may 
trust the accounts of the best indent writers, it 
certainly waa not on that side of the lake. 
shores and islands were, however, covered with 
buildings* Of the ruins of Aninoe mention bss 
been made already. But Herodotus telle an estro- 
ordinaiy story of pyramids seated in the lake itsj* f 
(l o.):— M About the middle of it are two pyiamwj 
each rising 300 foet above the water; the 
that is under the water is just the aame bright* 0® 
the top of each ia a oo/oasua of stone seated to * 
chair” This account ia singular, as implying ®s* 
pyramidal buildings were sometimes employ** ** 
the bases of statues. But it is impossible to re* 
oondle this statement with the ascertained depw* 
the Birket-el-Kerfa, which on su afrtfig* 
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no t exceed 12 feet, and even where it is deepest is 
only 28. We may indeed admit, that, so long as 
the fisheries were a royal monopoly, a larger body of 
water was admitted from the Nile, and the ordinary 
depth of the lake may thus have been greater than 
at present It is also possible that mnch of the 
surrounding country, now covered with sand, may 
formerly, daring the inundation, have been entirely 
submerged, and therefore that the pyramids which 
Herodotus saw, the sides of which even now bear 
traces of submersion (Vyse, On the Pyramids , 
vol. ilL p. 84), may have been the truncated py- 
ramids of Biakmu , now beyond the reach of the 
Birhet-el-Kervn, but within the range of the ancient 
Moeris. Herodotus, if, as is probable, he visited the 
Areinoite nome in the wet season, may have been 
struck with the elevation of these monuments above 
the lake, and exaggerated their proportion* as well 
above as below its surface. Pococke {Travels, 
vol. i. p. 65) tells us that he saw on its western 
extremity, 44 a head of land setting out into the lake, 
in a semicircular figure, with white cliffs and a 
height above,” which he thought might be the lower 
part of the two pyramids described by Herodotus. 
And P«Sre Lucas ( Voyages m Egypte , vol. ii. p. 48) 
observed an island in the middle of the lake, a good 
league in circumference. He was assured by his 
guides that it contained the ruins of several temples 
tombs, two of which were loftier and broader 
than the rest 

'I he region of Moeris awaits more accurate sur- 
vey. The best accounts of it, as examined by 
modem tra\ ellers, will be found in Belsoni, Travels ; 
Champollion, 1 Egypte, vol. i. p. 329; Jomard, 
Descript, de VEgyjUe , vol. L p. 79; Ritter, Erd~ 
lamde, vol. i. p. 803. [W.B.D.] 

MOE'SIA, a Roman province in Europe, was 
bounded on the S. by M. Haem us, which separated 
it from Thrace, and by M. Orbelus and Scordus, 
which separated it from Macedonia, on the W. by 

M. Scordus and the rivers Drinus and Savus, which 
separated it from Illyricum and Pannonia, on the 

N. by the Danube, which separated it from Dacia, 
and on the E. by the Pontus Euxinos, thus cor- 
responding to the present Serviq and Bulgaria. 
The Greeks called it Mysia (Mwr/a), and the in- 
habitants Mysians (Mvtrol), and sometimes Euro- 
pean Mysia (Mwrfa h iv E vpurp, Dion Cass. xlix. 
30 ; Appian, IlL 6), to distinguish it from Mysia in 
Asia. 

The original inhabitants of Moesia were, according 
to Strabo, a tribe of Thracians, and were the ances- 
tors of the MyBiana of Asia (vii. p. 295). Of the 
early history of the country, little or nothing is 
*nwn. In b. c. 277, a large body of Gaulish iu- 
yaders entered Moesia, after the defeat and death of 
their leader Brennua, and settled there under the 
-ame of the Scordisci. The Romans first entered 
oe>ua in b. o. 75, when 0. Scribonina Curio, pro- 
SSL* *k°* ionia * penetrated as far aa the 
rs dc *2? ^ aine ^ * ▼iotoiy over the Moesians. 

V Jorn * ad * * Suoo. 50 ; 
Moft.if’J 1 * ^e Permanent subjugation of 

thetSLjf* effiwted by M.Licinltts Crassus 
MacedSu^ 1 °* ^ triuroyir > "bo was proeonsnl of 
(^.^.134, 135; Dion 

infe^dfr^r:i 7i . Flop ' iv * ia > i5 *) 

Caesiua (l.ii. 7), 

(». cltn two afterwards 

My» ia,and£Sil2 g Sf ^ wb jngation of Gallia, 
^ “Aegypt, Further, in a. d. 6, Dion Oas- 
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rins mentions the governor of Mysia (Iv. 29). and in 
A. d. 14 Tacitus speaks of the legatns Moesiae 
(Aim. i. 79); go that there can be no doubt that it 
was reduced into the form of a province in the reign 
of Augustus, and that the statement of Appian is 
incorrect, that it did not become a Roman province 
till the reign of Tiberius. (IlL 30.) In the reign 
of Tiberius, Moesia was laid waste by the Dacians 
and Sanitations, being then witbont a garrison, con- 
trary to the usual Roman practice, for a legion was 
generally stationed there. (Suet Tib. 41, Vesp. 6; 
Tacit. Ann. xvi. 6.) As a frontier province at the 
empire, it was strengthened by a line of stations and 
fortresses along the south bank of the Danube. A 
Roman wall was built from Axiopolis to Tomi, as a 
defence against the Sarmatians and Scythians, who 
inhabited the delta of the Danube. Moesia waa 
originally only one province, but was divided into' 
two provinces, called Moesia Superior and Inferior, 
probably at the commencement of Trajan’s reign. 
(Marquardt, in Becker's Romisck . AltertA. vol. Hi. 
pt. i. p. 106.) Each province was governed by a 
consular legal us, and was divided into smaller dis- 
tricts (regions* et vici). Moesia Superior was the 
western, and Moesia Inferior the eastern half of the 
country; they were separated from each other by 
the river Cebrns or Ciabrus, a tributary of the 
Danube. (Ptol. ili. 9, 10.) They contained several 
Roman colonies, of which two, Ratiariu and Oescus, 
were made colonies by Trajan, and Viminacium by 
Gordian III. (Marquardt, L c.) The conquest of 
Dacia, by Trajan, removed the frontiers of the 
empire farther north, beyond the Danube. The 
emperor Hadrian visited Moesia, as we are informed 
by his medals, in his general progress through the 
empire, and games in his honour were celebrated at 
Pine uni. In A. d. 250 the Goths invaded Moesia. 
Dec! us, who was then emperor, marched against 
them, but was defeated and killed in a battle with 
them in 251. What the volonr of Decins could 
not effect, his successor, Trebonianus Gall us, ob- 
tained by bribery ; and the Goths withdrew to the 
Dniester. When Aurelian gare up Dacia to the 
Goth", and withdrew his troops and part of the in- 
habitants to the south Bide of the river, he formed a 
settlement in the heart of Moesia, which was named 
from him Dacia Awrelianu [Dacia, Vol. I. p. 745.] 
In 395 the Ostrogoths, being hard pressed by the 
Huns, requested permission of the Romans to pass 
the Danube, and settle in Moesia. The request 
was acceded to by Valens, who was then emperor, 
and a large number took advantage of the privilege. 
They soon, however, quarrelled with the Roman 
authorities, and killed Valens, who marched to op- 
pose them. The Gotha, who settled in Moesia, are 
sometimes called Mueso- Goths, and it was for their 
use that Ulphilas translated the Scriptures into 
Gothic about the middle of the fourth centum In 
the seventh century the Sclavonians entered Moesia, 
and the Bulgarian! about the same.time, and 
founded the kingdoms of Bulgaria and Sarvia. 

Moeaia was oocupied by various populations; the 
following are enumerated by Ptolemy end Pliny 
(Ptol. iii. »; Pita, UL *6): th. Dsriani, Cefogeri, 
Triballi, Timuhi, Mossi, Thiaoss, Seytbss, Tricor- 
n&ii, Pinconui, Troglodyte., and Poneini, to which 
msy bo lidded tho Soordisci. (Lir. xl. 67.) Tho 
relative situations of those people won oomowhot as 
follow*: tho Dsrdant, said to be o colony from Dar- 
dania in Asia, dwelt on tho borders of Macedonia. 
Th* Triballi dwelt near th* river OSabrn* j the 
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Timacbi by the river Tiraachus. The TrioonsdS, 
who derived their name from Triceruom, were on 
the confines of Dalmatia. The Pepcini inhabited 
the intend of Pence, at the month of the Danube. 
The Thxnoee were near their own country; the 
fieoidiici, between the Dardani and Dalmatia. The 
Moeel, or Mysi, proper, inhabited the heart of the 
country to whioh they gave their name, on the 
baiike of the river Ciabrus. [A. L.] 

MOGETIANA or MOGENTIANA, a place in 
Lower Pannonia, on the road from SopUnae to 
Sabaria. (It. Ant pp. 263, 233.) Ite exact site is 
uncertain. [L. S.1 

MOGONTIACUM or M AGONTI ACUM (Mainz), 
a city of Gallia, on the Rhine. On this spot was 
built a monument in honour of Drasne the fether of 
Germanicus. (Eutrop. vii. 13.) Magontiacum, as 
it is written in the text of Tacitus, is often men- 
tioned in the history of the war of Civilis. (Tacit. 
Hut iv. 15, 24, Ac.) Ptolemy (ii. 0. § 14) writes 
the name MoKovruut6v, and places the town in 
Germania Inferior. In Eutropios the form of the 
word is Mogontiactun (ed. Verheyk); bat the MSS. 
have also the forma Maguntia and Moguntio, whence 
is easily derived the French form Mayence, and the 
German Mamz. The position of Mogontlacum at 
Mainz on the Rhine is determined by the Itins. 
which place it 18 M. P. from Bingium (Bin yen), 
also on the Rhine. It waa an important position 
tinder the Roman empire, bat no great events are 
connected with the name. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xv. 11) calls it a Municipium, which means a town 
that had a Roman form of administration. [G. L.] 
MOGRUS (M Hypos), a navigable river in Colchis, 
flowing into the Eoxine between the Phasis in the 
north, and the bis iif the south; its mouth is just 
midway between the two, being 90 stadia distant 
from each. (Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 7 ; Plin. 
▼i.‘ 4.) As an ancient reading in Pliny is 
Nogins, and the Table has Nigrus, it is possible 
that the reel name of the river may have been No- 
grus, and that in Arrian also we must read N«- 
yprn. [L. S.] 

MOLADA (MttAofta), a town of Palestine, 
reckoned among the uttermost cities of the tribe 
of Judah toward the coast of Edom southward 
(Joshua, xv. 21. 26), and indeed in that part which 
foil to the tribe of Simeon, “ whose inheritance was 
within the inheritance of the children of Judah.” 
(Ib. xix. 1, 2; 1 Chron. iv. 24. 28.) Reland re- 
marks, “ Videtnr esse eadem ac Malatba ” (PalaesL 
a. o. p. 901.), which Malatha is mentioned by Jo- 
sephuB as a castle of Idumaea, to which Agrippa, the 
eon of Ariitobulu* and son-in-law of Herod the Great, 
retired in his distress after his return from Rome, and 
where he meditated suicide. (Ant. xviii.7. § 2.) It 
is mentioned also by Eusebius and S. Jerome as 
iv. M. P. distant from And (*A pn/td), which they 
describe aSMK undent city of the Amorites, situated in 
the wildame of Kadesh (KdMi,s), xx. M.P. from 
Hebron, on the road to Aila. (Onomast $. w. 
, Apnpd t 'Aewrav tap*; Belaud, Palaestma, s. v. 

PP> 885, 886.) The rite of Arad is still 
marked bv a rain of the same name, at the required 
distance & of Hebron ; near to whioh are wells and 
rrnnsj named El MQk, which Dr. Robinson « was 
dimed to regard as "firing the site of the an- 
ole at M dadah of the Old Testament, the Malatba 
of the Greeks and Romans." (Bib. Bet . voi. ii. 
ta 621.) [G.W.] 

NOLINDAE <Hul vL 18. a. 22), a people m mb 
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tloned by Pliny, who lived in the eastern part of 
India extra Gangem. It seems probable that they 
are the same as those noticed by Ptolemy with the 
name Marundae (Mapovvbai, vii. 2. 1 814). [V.] 
MOLOCATH. [Muluoha.] 

MOLOEIS. [Platabae.] 

MOLOSSI, MOLO'SSIA [Embus.] 
MOLU'RIS. [Mkgaba, Vol ILp.817, a.] 
MOLYCREIUM, MOLYCREIA, or MOLY'CRIA 
(MoXifopctor, Thuc. ii. 84 ; MoXifopeia, Strab. x. 
p. 451, et alii ; MoXurpfo, Pdyb. ▼. 94 ; Pans. ix. 
31. § 6: Eth. Mohfapios, more rarely MoKvicpievs, 
Mokvtcpalos, fern. MoXtinpioao, MoAwcpwCj), a town 
of Aetolia, situated near the sea-coast, and at a short 
distance from the promontory Antirrhinxn, which 
was hence called *P lov rb MokuiepacSv (Thuc. ii. 86), 
or Mokfapiov 'P lov. (Strab. viii. p. 836.) 8ome 
writers call it a Locri&n town. It is aaid by Strabo 
to have been built after the return of the Heracleidae 
into Peloponnesus. It was colonised by the Corinth- 
ian" L at was subject to the Athenians in the early 
part of the Peloponnesian War. It was taken bj the 
Spartan commander Eurylochus, with the assistance 
of the Aetoli&ns, u.c. 426. It was considered sacred 
to Poseidon. (Strab. x. pp. 451, 460; Scyl. p. 14 ; 
Thnc. ii. 84 , iii. 102 ; Diod. xii. 60 ; Polyb., Pans., 
U. cc. ; Plin. iv. 2. a. 3 ; Ptol. iii. 15. § 3; Steph. 
Byz. s. v.) 

MOMEMPHIS (Mfoefupts, Strab. xvii. p. 803: 
Diodor. i. 66, 97; Steph. B. s. v.), the capital of the 
nome Mo-Memphitis, in the Delta. It waa seated in 
lat.31°5' N.,on the eastern shore of the lake Mareotis, 
N. of the Natron Lakes. Both its ancient and its 
modem appellation — Manoufelseffly — indicate its 
position as the Lower Memphis, or Memphis in the 
marshes. During the troubles which led to the 
Dodecarchy, Moraemphis was a ptae of some 
strength, owing to the difficulties of its approaches. 
It was chiefly remarkable for its exportation of 
mineral alkalies from the neighbouring Natron 
Lakes. Athdr or Aphrodite, under the form of a 
cow, was worshipped at Momemphis. [W. B. D.] 
j MONA (Mdvo, Ptol. iii. 2. § 12 ; MAwa, Dion 
I Cass. Ixii. 7), an island in Britain, off the coast 
of the Ordovioes, the Isle of Anglesey. 

Caesar describes Mona aa situated in the middle 
of the passage from Britain to Ireland (B. G. v. 13), 
bnt by Mona in this passage he must mean the 
Isle of Man, which Pliny calls Monapia (iv. 16. 
a. 30); and Ptolemy that of Monabina or Mo- 
naobda (Movaplva, Mor&oiba). 

The Isle of Anglesey was first invaded by Sue- 
tonius Paullinu8, governor of Britain under Nero, 
A. d. 61. Previous to the appointment of Sueto- 
nius Paullinus, the Romans had met wi|h some re- 
verses in the west of Britain. From the vigorous 
measures adopted by Paullinus on entering upon the 
government of Britain, it may be inferred that the 
Druids of Mona had excited the Ordovioes and the 
Silures to rise in rebellion ; or had assisted them ; 
probably both. Tacitus states that Mona wasa re- 
ceptacle for fugitives. The island was well populated, 
and there the priests of the Druidical religion had 
established themselves in great strength Paulllnj» 
was recalled from the conquest of Anglmy by tbs 
revolt of the Britons under Boadicea, and He subju- 
gation was not completed rill A.D. 78 by Agrteola. 
(Tac. Agrio. pp. 15, 18, Ann. shr. 29.) [0. B. SJ 
MONAPIA [MohaJ 
MONDA. [MuhdaJ 
MONESI, one of the nun; people, of 
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e numerated by Pliny, who places them below the 
p^itwa pyrenaeus (iv. 10). The neme seems to be 
preserved in that of J fomms, which is between Pons 
and Ntxearrems, where it is said that there are traces 
of Roman camps. Momma is in the department of 
Bosses Pyrinies. [G. L.] 

MONK'TIUM (Moieyriov), a town of the Iapodes 
In Illyria. (Strab. iv. p. 207, vii. p. 814.) 

MONOECI PORTUS {fhovoUw Kirfv, Strab. 
Ptol.), or more correctly PORTUS HERCULIS 
MONOECI (Plin. iii. 5. § 7 ; Tac. Hist iii. 42), 
sometimes also PORTUS HERCULIS alone (Val. 
Max. i. 6. g 7: Monaco ), a port and town on the 
coast of Liguria, at the foot of the Maritime Alps, 
distant rather moitf than 200 stadia from Antipolis. 
(Strab. iv. p. 202.) Its name was obviously derived 
from the existence there of a temple of Hercules ; 
and the Greek form of the epithet by which it was 
characterised, at once shows that it must have owed 
its foundation to the Greeks of Masailia. But 
Strabo, who derives the same inference from the 
name, had evidently no account of its origin or 
foundation, which were naturally connected by later 
writers with the fables concerning the passage of 
Hercules, so that Ammianus ascribes the foundation 
of 41 the citadel and port” of Monoecus to Hercules 
himself. (Amm. Marc. xv. 10. § 9.) The port is 
well described by Strabo (1. c.) as of small size, so 
as not to admit many vessels, but well sheltered. 
Lucan, however, who gives a somewhat detailed 
notice of it, says it was exposed to the wind called 
by the Gauls Circius (the Vent de Bise) which ren- 
dered it at times anr unsafe station for ships (Lucan, 
i. 405 — 408) ; and Silius Italicus dwells strongly 
on the manner in which the whole of this part of 
the coast of Liguria was swept by the same wind, 
which he designates under the more general name 
of Boreas. (Sil. Ital. i. 586 — 593.) The port was 
formed by a projecting rocky point or headland, on 
which stands the modern town of Monaco , and 
which was doubtless occupied in like manner in an- 
cient times, at first by the temple of Hercules, after- 
wards by the town or castle of Monoecus ( arx Mo- 
wed, Ammian. L c.) The town, however, does not 
seem to have ever been a place of much importance; 
the advantage of its port for commercial purposes 
being greatly neutralised by the want of commu- 
nication with the interior. It was, however, fre- 
quently resorted to by the Roman fleets and ships, 
ou their way along the coast of Liguiia into Spain ; 
and hence was a point of importance in a naval 
point of view. (Val Max. i. 6 . § 7 ; Tac. Hist iii. 
42.) The headland of Monaco itself is of com- 
paratively small height, and lies immediately under 
a great mountain promontory, formed by one of the 
spurs or projecting ridges of the Maritime Alps ; 
and which was regarded by many writers as the 
natural termination of the great chain of the Alps. 
[Alpes, p. 107.] * The passage of this mountain 
must always have been one of the principal diffi- 
culties in the way of constructing a high road along 
the coast of Liguria ; this was achieved for the first 
time by Augustus, and on the highest point of the 
passage (called in the Itineraries 44 in Alpe suroma ” 
and ‘‘in Alps maritime,” /tm. Ant p. 296 ; Tab. 
™*)» he erected a trophy or monument to com- 
memorate the complete subjugation of the different 
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nations inhabiting the Alps. The inscription of 
this monument lias been preserved to us by Pliny 
(iii. 20. s. 24), and is one of our chief authorities 
for the geography of the Alpine tribes. The ruins 
of the mouument itself, which wsb of a very masstvej 
oharacter, still remain, and rise like a great tester 
above the village of Turbia, the name of which it 
evidently a mere corruption of Trofaba August} 
(Tpdiroua 2i€eurrou, Ptol. iii. 1. § 2), or Tbopaea 
Alpium, as it is termed by Pliny (l e.). 

The line of the Roman road, cut in the face of the 
mountain, may be traced for some distance ou each 
side of Turbia, and several ancient milestones have 
been found, which commemorate the construction of 
the road by Augustus, and its reparation by Hadrian. 
(Millin. Voy. an Ptfmvnt, vol. ii. pp. 185, 188; 
Durante, Chorographie du Comtf de Nice, pp. 28 
— 30 .) 

The port of Monoecus seems to have been the 
extreme limit towards the E. of the settlements of 
Massilia, and hence both Pliny and Ptolemy regard it 
as the point from whence the Ligurian coaBt, in the 
more strict sense of the term, began. (Plin. iii. 5. 
s. 7 ; Ptol. iii. 1. §§ 2, 8.) Ptolemy has made a 
strange mistake in separating the Portns Heroulie 
and Partus Monoeci, as if they were two ditfttact 
piiiccs m ^ ^ 

MONS AUREUS {Xpbtrow bpos) 1. A moun- 
tain in Moesia Superior, which the emperor Probus 
planted with vines. (Eutrop. ix. 17, 20; It. Ant. 
p. 132; It H. p. 564.) 

2. A town on the Danube, at the foot of the 
mountain, 23 miles from Singidunum. {Tab. 
Peut ) [A. L.] 

MONS BALBUS, a mountain fastness of N. 
Africa, to which Masinibsa retired. (Liv. xxix. 31.) 
Shaw {Trav. p. 184) places the range in the dis- 
trict of Ddkhul , E. of Tunis ; perhaps Sabotages- 
Sahib. [E. B. J.] 

MONS BR1SIACUS. This is one of the posi- 
tions in the Roman Itins. along the Rhine. They 
place it between Helvetnm or Helcebus [Hklcebus] 
and Urunci. There is no doubt that is Vievx- 
ISrisach or A Itbreisach , as the Germans call it. All 
the positions of the Itins. on the Rhine are on the 
west or Gallic ride of the river, bnt Vieux-Brisach 
is on the east side. The Rhine has changed its 
bed in several parts, and this is one of the places 
where there has been a change. Breisach is de- 
scribed by Luitprand of Pavia (quoted by ITAnville), 
as being in the tenth century surrounded by the 
Rhine 41 in modum insulae.” It may have been on 
an island in the Roman period. The hill (mons) of 
Altbreisach is a well marked position, and was once 
crowned by a citadel. Altbreisach is now in the 
duchy of Baden, and opposite U> Neubreisach on the 
French side of the Rhine. [G. L.] 

MONS MARIO'KUM, a town in Hispania fiae- 
tica, on the Mona Marianna, and on the road leading 
from the mouth of the Anas to Emerita, now Ma- 
rines, in the Sierra Moreno. {It Ant p. 442; 
Insor. ap. Caro, Ant. i. 20; Spon. Miscall, p. 191 ; 
Florez, Rap. Sogr . ix. p. 23.) 

MONS SACER {rh i*pbv Spot, PtoL iii. 17. §4), 
a mountain range on the SE. coast of Crete, near 
Hienpytna, identified with the Pttna (nfara) of 
Strabo (x. p. 472; comp. Groskard, ad loc.; HBck, 
Kreta, vol. i. p. 16.) [E. B. J.] 

MONS SELEUCUS, in Gallia Narbonensis, is 
placed in the Antonine Itin. next to Vapincom 
{Gap), on a road from Vaplneum to Vienna ( Vienne) 

B B 
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It is 24 M. P. from Vapinoura to Mons Selenem, 
end 96 M. P. from Mons Seleucua to Lucus (Euc). 
The Jerusalem Itin. has two Matationes (Ad Fines, 
mid Davianum) between Vapincum and the Mansio 
Mons Seleucus, and the whole distance is 31 M. P. 
The distances would not settle the position of Mons 
Selencas, bat the name is preserved in Saleon. The 
BdSie Mont-SaMon is only an abbreviation of the 
Bastida Montis Sekuci, a name that appears in 
some of the old documents of Dauphint. Many 
remains exist or did exist at Mons Selencus ; certain 
evidence that there was a Roman town here. 

Kagnenthu was defeated A. d. 353 by Constantins 
at Mons Seiencns. (Tillemont, Histoire det Em- 
permsrs, vol. iv. p. 383 ) The memory of the battle 
is preserved in several local names, as he Champ 
tlmpnris , and Le Ckamp Batailles . (Ukert, Gal- 
p.448.) [G.L.] 

MO'PSIUM (Mttyiov : Eth, Mdtfu os, Steph. B., 
Mofwvw, a dialectic form of Mofieus), a town ot 
Pdasgioth in* Thessaly, situated upon a hill of the 
same name, which, according to Livy, was situated 
midway between Larissa and Tempo. Its ruins are 
still conspicuous in the situation mentioned by Livy, 
near the northern end of the lake Karatjair or 
Nessonis. (Steph. B. a. v . : Strab. ix. pp. 441 , 443 ; 
Liv. xlii. 61, 67 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vul iii. 
P* ®77.) 

MOPSO'PIA. [Pamphylia.] 

MOPSO'PIA (M oif/oirta), an ancient name of 
Attica, derived from the hero Mopsopus or Mopsops. 
(Strab. iv. p. 397; Lyrophr. 1339; Steph. B. s.v) 

MOPSU CRE'N E (Mdif/ov tcpnfyrj), a town in the 
eastern part of Cilicia, on the river Cydnus, and not 
far from the frontier of Cataonia to which Ptolemy 
(▼• 7. § 7), in fact, assigns it Its site was on the 
southern elope of Mount Taurus, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountain pass leading from Cilicia 
into Cappadocia, twelve miles north of Tarsus. It 
is celebrated in history as the place where the em- 
peror Constantins died, a. d. 361. (Sozom. v. 1 ; 
Philoetorg. vi. 5 ; Eutrop. x. 7 ; Amm. Marc. xxi. 29 ; 
Itm. Ant . p. 145, where it is called Namsucrone ; 
It Micros. p. 579, where its name is mutilated into 
Mansverine.) 

MOPSUE'STLA (M 6tftov iorla or Moipovrarla ; 
Eth. M oif/edrijs), a considerable town in the extreme 
east of Cilicia, on the river Pyramus, and on the 
road from Tarsus to Issus. In the earlier writers 
the town is not mentioned, though it traced its 
origin to the ancient soothsayer Mopsus ; but Pliny 
(v. 38), who calls it Mopsos, states tliat in 
his time it was a free town. (Comp. Strab. xiv. 
£ 676 ; Cie. ad Fam. iii. 8 ; Steph. B. s. v . ; 
Procop. ds Aed. v. 5 ; Amm. Marc. xiv. 8 ; Phot. 
Cod. 176; Ptd. v. 8. § 7; It Ant p. 705; Hierod. 
p. 705; It Micros . p. 680, where it is called Man- 
sista.) A splendid bridge across the Pyramus was 
built at Mopsuestia by the emperor Constantins. 
(Malala, Ckron. xiii.) It was situated only 12 
miles from the coast, in a fertile plain, called *A kfav 
«c6isn. (Arrian, Auab. it 5 ; Eustath. ad ZHonys. I 
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Per. 872.) In the middle ages the name of the 
place was corrupted into Mamista ; its present name 
is Messis or Mentis . Ancient remains are not men- 
tinned, and travellers describe Mensis as a dirty and 
uninteresting place. (Leake, Asia Minor , p. 21 7 ; 
Otter's Reisen, I. c. 8.) [L. S.] 

| MORBIUM, in Britain, is mentioned in the Notit ia 

as the quarters of a body of horse Cataphracfearii 
(“ praefectus equitum Catapbractariorum Morbio”). 
We are justified by an inscription in placing Mur- 
bium at Moresby near Whitehaven, where the re- 
mains of a Roman camp are yet to be traced. The 
inscription, preserved in a MS. of Dr. Stukeley, but 
not read by him, is upon a monument to the me- 
mory of a soldier of the Cataphractarii, which was 
found within the precincts of the Camp. [C.R.S.1 
MORDULAMNE (MopftovAdpi'u, Ptol. vii. 4: § 5), 
a port on the eastern coast of Taprolmno ( Ceylon). 
The name is probably a corruption of the MSS., and 
ought to be M 6p8ou A i/rijv or Mdplioi/Aa A tfiijy. It 
is, perhnps, represented by the present Kattregam , 
where there are still extensive ruins. (Ritter, Erd- 
hunde , vi. p. 22; Davy, Account of Ceylon, p. 
420.) [V,] 

MORGA'NTIA, MURGA'NTIA, or MORGA'N- 
TIUM (Mo/ryderiov, Strab.; Mopyairrlnj, Diod.j 
Eth. yiopyavrivos. The name 1 b variously written 
by Latin writers Murgantia, Murgentia, and Mor- 
gentia; the inhabitants are called by Cicero and 
Pliny, Murgentini), a city of Sicily, in the interior 
of the island, to the SW. of Catana. It was a city 
of the Sicnli, though Strabo assigns its foundation 
to the Morgetes, whom he supposes to have crossed 
over from the southern part of Italy. (Strab. vi. 
pp. 257, 270.) But this was probably a mere 
inference from the resemblance of name; Stephanus 
of Byzantium (s. v.), who is evidently alluding to 
the same tradition, calls Morgcntium, or Morgentia 
(as lie writes the name), a city of Italy, but no such 
place is known. [Moiigktes.] Strabo ia the only 
author who notices the existence of the Morgetes in 
Sicily ; and it is certain that when Morgantium first 
appears in history it id as a Siculian town, lt is first 
mentioned by Diodorus in ». c. 459, when he calls 
it a considerable city (v6\iv h£i6\oyov, Diod. xi. 
78): it was at this time taken by Ducetius, who is 
said to have added greatly to his power and fame 
by the conquest; but after the foil of that leader, 
it became again independent. We next hear of it 
in b. c. 424, when, according to Thucydides, it was 
stipulated, at the peace concluded by Hermocmtes, 
that Morgantia (or Morgantina, as he writes the 
name) should belong to the Camaxinaeans, they 
paying for it a fixed sum to the Syracusans. (Thuc. 
iv. 65.) It is impossible to understand this arrange- 
ment between two cities at such a distance from 
I one another, and there is probably some mistake in 
the names.* It is certain that in n.c. 396, Mor- 
gantia again appeara as an independent city of the 
Sicufi, and was one of those which fell under foe 
anns of Dionysius of Syracuse, at the same time 
with Agyrium, Manaentun, and other places. (Diod. 

78.) At a later period it afforded a refuge to 
Agathodea, when driven into exile from SyrnW 

* It has been suggested that we should red 

Kmrmdoit for KapaptmUns : but the error is mo 1 * 
probably in the other and less-known name. ”« r “ 
haps we should read Motukcu^v for 
lia the district of Motyca immediately adjoin** th» 
of Catuarina. 
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sod it was in gnat part by the assistance of a body 
of neroenaiy troops from Morgantia and other 
towns of the interior, that that tyrant succeeded in 
establishing his despotio power at Syracuse, b. c. 
317. (Justin, xxii. 2; Diod. xix. 6.) Morgantia 
is repeatedly mentioned daring the Second Panic 
War. During the siege of Syracuse by Maroellus 
it was oooupied by a Roman garrison, and great 
mngax infta of earn collected there; but the place 
was betrayed by the inhabitants to the Carthaginian 
general Himilco, and was for some time occupied by 
the Syracusan leader Hippocrates, who from thence 
watched the proceedings of the siege. (Liv. xxiv. 
36, 39.) It was ultimately recovered by the Roman 
general, but revolted again after the departure of 
Marcellos from Sicily, B. c. 211 ; and being retaken 
by the praetor M. Cornelius, both the town and its 
territory were assigned to a body of Spanish merce- 
naries, who had deserted to the Romans under 
Mericus. (Id. xxvi. 21.) 

Morgantia appears to have still continued to he 
a considerable town under the Roman dominion. In 
the great Servile insurrection of b. c. 102 it was 
besieged by the leaders of the insurgents, Tryphon 
and Athenion; bnt being a strong place and well 
fortified, offered a vigorous resistance ; and it is not 
* clear whether it ultimately fell into their hands or 
not. (Dind. xxxvi. 4, 7. Exc. Phot pp. 533, 534.) 
Cicero repeatedly mentions its territory as one fertile 
in com and well cultivated, though it suffered se- 
verely from the exactions of Verres. (Cic. Kerr, 
iii. 18. 43.) It was therefore in his time still a 
municipal town, and we find it again mentioned as 
such by Pliny (in. 8. s. 14); so that it must be an 
error on the part of Strabo, that he speaks of Mor- 
gantium as a city that no longer existed. (Strab. 
vi. p. 270.) It may, however, very probably have 
been in a state of great decay, as the notice of Pliny 
is the only subsequent mention of its name, and 
from this time all trace of it is lost. 

The position of Morgantia is a subject of great 
uncertainty, and it is impossible to reconcile the 
conflicting statements of ancient writero. Most 
authorities, however, concur in associating it with 
the Siculian towns of the interior, that border on 
the valleys of the Symaethns and its tributaries, 
Menaenum, Agyrium, Assorus, Ac. (Diod. xi. 78, 
mv. 78; Cic. Kerr. 1. c.; Sil. Ital. xiv. 265); and 
a more precise testimony to the same effect is found 
in the statement that the Carthaginian general 
Mago encamped m the territory of Agyrium, by 
tie Chrysaa , on the road leading to Mor- 

gantia. (Diod. xiv, 95.) The account of its siege 
dunng the Servile War also indicates it as a place of 
natural strength, built on a lofty hill. (Diod. xxxvi. 
*■ c.) Hence it is very strange that Livy in one 
pronge speaks of the Roman fleet as lying at Mor - 
gantia, as if it were a place on the sea-coast ; a 
statement wholly at variance with all other accounts 
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of its position, and in which there muBt probably be 
some mistake. (Liv. xxiv. 27.) On the jrhole we 
may safely place Morgantia somewhere on the bor- 
ders of the fertile tract of plain that extends from 
Catania inland along the Simeto and its tributaries; 
aud probably on the hills between the Dittamo and 
the Guma Longa, two of the principal of those tribu- 
taries; but any attempt at a nearer determination 
must be purely conjectural. 

There exist coins of Morgantia, which have the 
name of the city at full, MOPTAN TIN&N j this is 
unfortunately effaced on the one figured in the pre- 
ceding column. [E. H. B.J 

MORGE'TES (Mdpyijrts), an ancient people of 
southern Italy, who had disappeared before the 
period of authentic history, but are noticed by several 
Ancient writen among the earliest inhabitants ot 
that part of the peninsula, in connection with the 
Oenotrians, Itali, and Siculi. Antiochus of Syracuse 
(qp. Dionys. L 12) represented the Siculi, Morgotes 
and Italietes as all three of Oenotrian race; and 
derived their names, according to the favourite 
Greek custom, from three successive rulers of the 
Oenotrians, of whom I talus was the first, Morges 
the second, and Siculus the third. This last 
monarch broke up the nation into two, separating 
the Siculi from their parent stock; and it ttroald 
seem that the Morgetes followed the fortunes of tlio 
younger branch ; for Strabo, who also cites An- 
tiochus as his authority, tells us that the Siculi and 
Morgetes at first inhabited the extreme southern 
peninsula of Italy, until they were expelled from 
thence by the Oenotrians, when they crossed over 
into Sicily. (Strab. vi. p. 257.) The geographer 
also regards the name of Morgantium in Sicily as 
an evidence of the existence of the Morgotes in tbufc 
island (Ibid. pp. 257. 270) ; but no other writer 
notices them there, and it is certain that in the 
time of Thucydides their name must have been 
effectually merged in that of the Siculi. In the 
Etymologicon Magnum, indeed, Morges is termed a 
king of Sicily : but it seems clear that a king oj 
the Siculi is intended ; for the fable there related, 
which calls Siris a daughter of Morges, evidently 
refers to Italy alone. ( Etym . M. v. Sipls.) Ail 
that we can attempt to deduce as historical from 
the legends above cited, is that there appears to 
have existed in the S. of Italy, at the time when 
the Greek colonists first became acquainted with it, 
a people or tribe bearing the name of Morgetes, 
whom they regarded as of kindred race with the 
Ghones and other tribes, whom they included under 
the more general appellation of the Oenotrians. 
[Oenotria.] Their particular place of abode 
cannot be fixed with certainty; but Strabo seems 
to place them in the southern peninsula of Brut- 
tirnn, adjoining Rhegium and Locri. (Strab. vi. 
p. 257.) [E.H.B.] 

MORGINNTJM, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed 
by the Table on the road from Vienna ( Vienne) 
to Alpis Cottia, and 14 M. P. short of Gularu 
(Grenoble). The place is Moirane. [G. L.] 
MORI' AH. [Jerusalem.] 

MOR1CAMBA (Mopucd/tfij, Ptol. ii. 3. § 3), an 
estuary of Britain, Morecambe Bay , on the coast of 
Lancashire. [C. B. S.] 

MORIDU'NUM, in Britain, placed both by the 
Antonine Itin. and Geogr. Rav. near lsea of the 

I Dnmnonii (Exeter ) : it was one of the stations 
termed mansionea and mutotiones, probably the 
latter : its site bos by no means been agreed upon by 
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S ien, and three or four localities have been 
Of these, Seaton and Hemburyf near 
r appear to have the best claims for consi- 
deration ; bat as the stations next to large towns 
ware often merely establishments for relays of horses 
and other purposes connected with posting, they 
wan the least likely to be constructed on a large or 
substantial scale; and thus we have often great diffi- 
culty in doteoting even a vestige of them. [C. R. S.1 
MORIMABUSA. [Ocbaxus Seftrntrionaus.] 
MORI'MENE (yiapifunfi, a district in the north- 
west of Cappadocia, comprising both )»nks of the 
river Halve, is said to have been fit only for pasture 
land, to have had scarcely any fruit-trees, and to 
have abounded in wild aesee. (Strab. xii. pp. 534, 
537, 539, 540 ; Plin. JET. N. vi. 3.) The Romans 
ilgaritad it as a part of Galatia, whence Ptolemy 
(t. 6) does not mention it among the districts of 
Cappadocia. [L. S.] 

MO'RINI, a nation of Belgica. Virgil is the au- 
thority for the quantity : — 

“ Extremique hominum Morini.” (Am. viii. 727.) 

It has been shown in the article Mkxafii that 
on the north the Morini were bounded by the Menapii. 
On the west the ocean was the boundary, and on 
the south the Ambiani and the Atrebates. The 
eastern boundary cannot be so easily determined. 
The element of Morini seems to be the word mur , 
the Bea, which is a common Flemish word still, and 
also found in the Latin, the German, and the 
English languages. 

Caesar, who generally speaks of the Morini with 
the Menapii, has fixed their position in general terms. 
When he first invaded Britannia he went into the 
country of the Morini, because the passage from 
there to Britain was the shortest (B. G. iv. 21 ). In 
the next expedition, u. c. 54, he sailed from Portus 
Itius, having ascertained that the passage from this 
port to Britain was the most commodious. Portus 
Itius is in the couutry of the Morini [Itius Pout us]. 
Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 8) mentions two cities of the 
Morini, Gesoriacum or Bononia (Boulogne), and 
Taruenna (ThArouenne), east of it, in the interior. 
If we add Castellum Morinorum ( Cosset), in the 
interior, south of Dunkerque, “ we see that, besides 
the diocese of Boulogne , the territory of the Morini 
comprises the new dioceses of St Omer and Ypem, 
which succeeded to that of Toumai .” (D’Anville.) 
But if Cassel is not within the limits of the Morini, 
their territory will not be so extensive as D’Anville 
makes it [Menapii.] 

Caesar's wars with the Morini were more suc- 
cessful than with the Menapii. A largo part of the 
territory of the Morini did not offer such natural 
obstacles as the land of the Menapii. The marshes 
of the Moriui would be between Calais and Dun- 
kerque. The force which the Morini were supposed 
to be able to send to the Belgic confederation in 
b. o. 57 was estimated at 25,000 men. Though 
most of the Morini were subdued by Caesar, they 
rose again in the time of Augustus, and were put 
down by C. Carinas (Dion Cassius, <11 21). When 
Bononia was made a Roman port, and Taruenna a 
Roman town, the country of the Morini would become 
Romanised, and Roman usages and the Roman lan- 
guage weald prevail. There were Roman roads 
which terminated at B on o n ia and Castellum. 

An inscription mentions the Decemviri of the 
Colonia Morinorum, but it is unknown what place 
it is. [G« 4 


MO'RIUS. [Bobotla, Vol. I. p. 412. b.] 
MORON (M spar), a town of Lusitania upon the 
Tagns, which Brutus CallaYcos made his head- 
quarters in his campaign against the Lusitanians. 
(Strab. iii. p. 152.) Its exact site is unknown. 

MORONTABARA (rd UopovrdSapa, Arrian, 
Indie . c. 22), a place on the coast of Gedroeia, at no 
great distance W. of the mouths of the Indus, noticed 
by Arrian in his account of Nearchue’e expedition 
with the fleet of Alexander the Great. It does not 
appear to have been satisfactorily identified with 
any modern place. [V.] 

MOROSGI, a town of the Varduli in Hitpania 
Tarraconensis, identified by Ukcrt with St. Sebastian, 
which, however, more probably represents Menosca. 
(Plin. iv. 20. s. 34; Ukert, ii. 1. p. 446; Forbiger, 
iii. p. 80.) 

MORTUUM MARE. [Pajlaestdia.] 
MORTUUM MARE. [Septentrionaus 

OcKANUS.] 

MORYLLUS. [Mygdonia.] 

MOSA in Gallia is placed by the Antonine Itin. 
between Andomatunum (Langrcs) and Tnllum 
(Tout). It is 18 M. P. from Andomatunum to 
Mosa, which is supposed to be 1 Weave, situated at a 
passage over the Maas , and in the line of on old 
Roman road. [G. L.] 

MOSA (Maas), a river of Gallia, which Cucsar 
supposed to rise iu the Vosegus (Vosges) within the 
limits of the Lingones. (B. G. iv. 10.) This 
passage of Caesar, in which he speaks of the Mosa 
m the lower part of its course receiving a part of the 
Rhine, called Vahalis ( Waal), is very obscure. This 
matter is discussed in the article Batavi. Dion 
Cassius writes the word in the form Murray (xliv. 
42); and Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 3) has the form Mw<ra 
in the genitive. 

Caesar (B. G . vi. 33) says that the Scaldis 
(Schelde) flows into the Mosa; a mistake that might 
easily be made with such knowledge of the coast of 
Belgium and Holland as he possessed. The only 
branch of the Mosa which Caesar mentions is the 
Sabis (Sambre), which joins the Maas on the left 
bank at Charleroi in Belgium. 

The Maas , called Meuse by the French, rises 
about 48° N. lat. in the Families, which unite the 
Cote d Or and the Vosges . The general course of 
the Maas is north, but it makes several great bends 
before it roaches Liege in Belgium, from which its 
course is north as far as Grave, where it turns to the 
west, and for 80 miles flows nearly parallel to the 
Waal. The Maas joins the Waal at Gorctm , and, 
retaining its name, flows past Rotterdam into the 
North Sea. The whole length of the Maas is above 
500 miles. . [G. L.] 

MOSAEUS (Mdtrotot, Ptol. vi. 3. $ 2), a small 
stream, placed by Ptolemy between the Eulaeus and 
the Tigris. It is probably the same as that called 
by Marcian (p. 17) the Moycubf. It was, no doubt, 
one of the streams which together form the mouths 
of the Tigris, and may not impossibly be the same 
which Pliny names the Adutia (vi. 27, 31), and 
which he appears to have considered as a feeder ot 
the Eulaeus. [V.] 

MOSCHA PORTUS (Md<r*B A^v). L A 
harbour on the S, coast of Arabia, near the extreme 
east of the Adiumitae, or more properly of the 
Ascitae, since the next named place is “ Syagros ex 
trema” (Sfaypos tuepa), and the Ascitae extended 
from Syagros mons to the sea. (Ptol vi. 7. p- 
comp. p. 154). Mr. Forster thinks there is no dim- 
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culty in identifying it with Kesem, the last seaport 94, vii. 78.) In the time of Strabo (xi. pp. 497 
weetwird of Cape Fartask, hie M Sysgroe extrema” —499) Moschicx (Motr*^)— in which was a 
( Geogr . of Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 164. 178 ) The poet- temple of Leucothea, once famous for its wealth, but 
tion assigned it by D’Anville at the modem Muscat plundered by Pharnacee and Mithridatee was 
it* certainly untenable. (Ib. pp. 167, 168, 224,833, divided between the Colchians, Albanians, and 
234.) . Iberians (comp. Mela, iii. 5. § 4 ; Plin. vi. 4). 

2. A second harbour of this name is mentioned Procopius (£. G. iv. 2), who calls them Mfogoc, 
by the author of the Periplus, on the east of the says that they were subject to the Iberians, and had 
Syagros Promontorium, in the large bay named by embraced Christianity, the religion of their masters. 
Ptolemy Sachalites Sinus (SaxoMnjr k6\wos), and Afterwards their district became the Appanage of 
east of the smaller one, named Omuna fO/tova), by Liparites, the Abasgian prince. XCedren,v5. ii. 
the author of the Periplus, who places this Moscba p. 770 ; Le Beau, Bat Empire, vol. xiv. a 355 ; 
Portos 1100 stadia east of Syagros. He calls it a St. Martin, Mbnoirts sir P Armenia, vol. ii. p. 
port appointed for the lading of the Sachalite in- 222.) [£. B. J.1 

cense (fyfios iurobtietyitfvos rov &a X a\lrov \i8d- MO'SCHICI MONTES (rb Mo&x**b bpv, Strab. 
you rpbs i/iieKfiv), frequented by ships from Cane, i. p. 61, xi. pp. 492, 497, 521, 527, xii. p. 548 , 
and a wintering-place for late vessels from Limyrice Plut. Pomp. 34; Mela, i. 19. § 13 ; Ptol. v. 6. 
and Barygaza, where they bartered fine linen, and § 13; Moschious M., Plin. v. 27), the name applied, 
corn, and oil for the native produce of tills coast. Mr. with that of Paryadree, and others, to the mountain 
Forster furnishes an ingenious etymological explana- chain which connects the range of Anti-Taurus 
tion of the recurrence of this name on the coast of with the Caucasus. Although it is obviously im- 
the Sachalites Sinus. “ The Arabic Mosoha, like possible to fix the precise elevation to which tho 
the Greek Aricrfs, signifies a hide, or skin, or a bag ancients assigned this name, it may be generally 
of skin or leather blown up like a bladder. Now, described as the chain of limestone mountains, with 
Ptolemy informs ns that the pearl divers who fie- volcanic rocks, and some granite, which, branching 
quen ted his Sinus Sachalites (unquestionably the from the Caucasus, skirts the E. aide of Imiretia , 
site of Arrian’s Mosrha Port us), were noted for the and afterwards, under the name of the Perenyah 
'practice of swimming, or floating about the hay, Tdgh, runs nearly SW. along the deep valley of 
supported by inflated hides or skins. What more Ajirah in the district of Tchildir ; from whence it 
natural than that the parts frequented by these tarns towards the S., and again to the W. along the 
'iiv>trs should be named from this practice? . . . valley of the A campers, to the W. of which, bearing 
And hence, too, the name of the Ascitae of Ptolemy the name of the Kop Tdgh, it enten Lesser Asia. 
(‘ floaters on skins'), the actual inhabitants of his (Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 816; Chesney, Earned. 
Moscha Portus immediately west of his Sudgros” It Euphrat. vol. i. p. 295.) [E. B. J. ] 

is a remarkable fact mentioned by modem travellers, MOSE in Gallia appears in the Table on a rood 
that this practice still prevails among the fishermen from Durocortorum (Reims) to Mednantum. [Ms- 
on this coast; for “as the natives have bnt few duantum.] The place appears to be Mouzon on 
ennobs, they generally substitute a single inflated the Maas. D’Anville says that the place is called 
skin, or two of these having a flat board across them. Mosomagus in the oldest middle age records. [G.L.] 
On this frail contrivance the fisherman seats himself, MOSELLA (Mosel, Moselle ), a river of Gallia, 
and either casts hi*, small hand-net or plays his hook which joins the Rhine at Coblenz [ Con fluent ks]. 
and line." (Lieut. Wellated, Trawls in Arabia, vol. i. In the narrative of his war with the Usipetes and 
pp. 79, 80, cited by Forster, Arabia , vol. ii. p. 175, Tenctheri Caesar (B. G. iv. 15) speaks of driving 
inte*) The identification of Arrian’s Moscha with them into the water “ad confluentem Mosae et 
the modem Ausera, is complete. Arrian reckons Rheni.” One of the latest and best editors of Caesar, 
600 stadia from Syagros Across the bay which he who however is singularly ignorant of geography, 
names Omuna. This measurement tallies exactly supposes this confluence of the Moea and the Rhenus 
with that of the Bay of Seger, in Commodore Owen’s to be the junction of the Mosa and a part of the 
mart of this coast, and from the eastern extremity of Rhenus which is mentioned by Caesar in another 
this bay to Moscha Portus, Arrian assigns a dis- place (B. G. iv. 10; Mosa.) But this is impossible, 
tarm of 500 stadia, which measures with nearly as D’Anville had shown, who observes that tho 
equal exactness the distance to Ras-cdrSair (the Usipetes [Munapii] had crossed the Rhine in the 
Ausara of Ptolemy), situated about 60 Roman miles lower part of its course, and landed on the territoiy 
to the east of the preceding headland. The identity of the Monapii. Having eaten them up, the invaders 
of the Modena Portns of Arrian with tho Ausara of entered the country of the Eburones, which we know 
Ptolemy is thus further corroborated. “ Arrian states to be between the Rhine and the Mosa, and higher 
bis Moscha Portus to have been the emporium of up than the country of the Menapii. From the 
tho incense trade ; and Pliny proves Ausara to have Eburones the Germans advanced into the Condrusi 
wen a chief emporium of this trade, by his notice in the latitude of Likge ; and they were here before 
the fact that one particular kind of incense bore Caesar set out after them. (B. G. iv. 6.) Caesar’s 
tho name of Aubaritis.” (Plin. xii. 35 ; Forster, narrative shows that the German invaders were not 
1 176 » •) [G. W.] thinking of a retreat: their design was to penetrate 

MOSCHI (Mlirxoi, Hecat. Fr. 188, ap. Stepk B. further into Gallia, where they had been invited by 
* ”•). a Colchian tribe, who have been identified some of the Gallic states, who hoped to throw off 

JJ 16 Mkbhkch of the prophet Ezekiel (xxvii. the Roman yoke. After the defeat of the Germans 

3 ; ™wenmtiller, Bibl. Alterthumsk, vol. i. pfc. i. on the river, Caesar built bis wooden bridge over the 

P 248). Along with the Tibaroni, Mosynaeii, Rhine, the position of whieh was certainly some- 

Hcrones, and Mardae, they formed the 19th sa- where between Coblenz and Andemach. The eon- 
KF P L°V he Pe . reiftn em P ire » extending along the elusion is certain that this confluence of the Rhenus 
loft °V . Emine, and bounded on the S. by the and the Moba is the confluence of the Rhenns and 
y chftln of thq Armenian mountains. (Herod iii. the Mosella at Coblenz; and we most explain Caesar's 
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mistake is well m we can. It is possible that both 
riven wen called Moea; and Moselle or Moeula, as 
Floras has it, seems to be a diminutive of Mosa, but 
that leading is somewhat doubtful (Floras, ill 10. 
ed. Dak.) Thera is no variation in Caesar’s text 
in the passage where he speaks of the confluence of 
.the Bhenus and the Mosa. (Caesar, ed. Schneider.) 
Several of the affluents of the Moral are mentioned 
in the ancient writers, and chiefly by Ansonius: the 
Sura (Spur), Pronaea (iVttm), Names* (Nina), 
Celbia (AtZQ, Brahms ( Rmver ), Lesura (laser), 
Drahonas (Drone), Saravus ( Soar ), and Salmona 
(Sal hi). 

The Mosella is celebrated in one of the longer 
poems of Aueonina, who wrote in the 4th century 
a. d The vine at that time clothed the slopes of 
the hills and the cliffs which bound this deep and 
picturesque river valley in its course below Trier: 

M Qua snblimis apex longo super ardua tractu, 

Et rupee et aprica jugi, flexusque sinusque 

Vitibue odsurgunt naturalique theatre." (v. 154.) 

There is a German metrical translation of this poem 
by Booking with notes. 

The Mosel rises on the western face of the Vosges , 
and its upper course is in the hill country, formed 
by the offsets of the mountains. It then enters the 
plain of Lorraine , and after passing Tullum (Tout), 
it is joined by the Meurthe on the right bank. 
From the junction of the Meurthe it is navigable, 
and lias a general north course past Divodurum 
(Metz), and ThionvUle , to Augusta Trevirorum 
(Trier or Treses). From Trier its general course 
is about NNE. with many great bends, and in a 
bed deep sunk below the adjacent country, to its 
junction with the Rhine at Coblenz. The whole 
course of the river is somewhat less than 300 miles. 
It is navigable for steamboats in some seasons as 
far as Metz. 

A Roman governor in Gallia proposed to unite 
the Mosella and the Arar (Saone) by a canal, and 
thus to effect a navigation from the Mediterranean 
to the North Sea [Gallia Transalpina, Vol. I. 
p. 967.] [G. L.] 

MOSTE'NI (M oorrivol), a town of Lydia in the 
Hyrcanian plain, south-east of Thyatira, and on the 
road between this latter town and SardiB. In a. d. 
17, Mosteni and many other towns of that country 
were visited by a fearful earthquake. (Ptnl. v. 2. 
§ 16; Tac. Ann. ii. 17 ; Hierocl. p. 671, where it 
is erroneously called Mucmjvij or Morwa ; Concil. 
Chalc. p. 240. where it bears the name Mowr-r^.) 
Its exact site is unknown. (Comp. Basche, Lex. 
Num. iii. 1. p. 869, &c.) [L. S.] 

MOSYCHLUS. [Lemnos.] 

MOSYNOECI, MOSSYNOECI, MOSYNI, MOS- 
SYNI (MofTiW/coi, Mo<rarbyoiKoi, M oovvol, Moo- 
ovvol). a tribe on the coast of Pontus, occupying the 
district between the Tibareni and Macrones, and con- 
taining the towns of Crrasus and Pharnaoia. 
The Mosynoed were a bravo and warlike people, but 
are at the same time said to have been the rudest 
and most uncivilised among all the tribes of Asia 
Minor. Many of their peculiar customs are noticed 
by the Greeks, who planted colonies in their districts. 
They are said to have lived on trees and in towers. 
(Strab. xiL p. 549.) Their kings, it is said, were 
elected by the people, and dwelt in an isolated tower 
rising somewhat above the houses of his subjects, 
who watched his proceedings closely, and provided 
him with all that was necessary ; but when lie did 
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anything that displeased them, they stopped their 
supplies, and left him to die of starvation. (Xen. 
Anab. v. 4. $ 26 ; Apollon. Bhod. 1L 1087 ; Diod. 
xiv. 80 ; Soymnns, Fragm , 166.) They used to 
cut off tiie h radp of the enemies they had slain, and 
carry them about amid dances and songs. (Xen. 
Anab. iv. 4. § 17 ; v. 4. § 15.) It is also related 
that they knew nothing of marriage (Xen. Anab. 
v. 4. | 33 ; Diod. 1. c.), and that they generally 
tattooed their bodies. Eating and drinking was 
their greatest happiness, whence the children of the 
wealthy among them were regularly fattened with 
salt dolphins and chestnuts, until they were as thick 
as they were tall (Xen. Anab. v. 4. § 82). Their 
arms consisted of heavy spears, six cubits in length, 
with round or globular handles ; large shields of 
wicker-work covered with ox-hides ; and leather or 
wooden helmets, the top of which was adorned with 
a crest of hair. (Xen. 1. c. t v. 4. § 18 ; Herod. viL 
78.) The fourth chapter of the fifth book of Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis is full of curious information about 
this singular people. (Comp, also Strab. xi. p 528 ; 
Hecat. Fragm. 193 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Herod, iii. 94; 
Scylax, p. 33. ; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8 ; Orph. Argon. 
740 ; Mela, i. 19 ; Tibull. iv. 1. 146; Curtius, vi. 
4, 17; Plin. vi.4; Val. Flacc. v. 152; Dionys.Per. 
766.) [L.S.] 

MOTE'NE. [Otenk.] 

MO'TYA (Motvti: Eth. M orveuos: S.Pantaleo ), 
a city on the W. coAst of Sicily, between Drepanum 
and Lilybaenm. It was situated on a small island, 
about three quarters of a mile (six stadia) from the 
mainland, to which it was joined by an artificial 
causeway. (Diod. xiv. 48.) It was originally a 
colony of the Phoenicians, who were fond of choos- 
ing similar sites, and probably in the first instance 
merely a commercial station or emporium, but gra- 
dually rose to be a flourishing and important town. 
The Greeks, however, according to their custom, 
assigned it a legendary origin, and derived its name 
from a woman named Motya, whom they connected 
with the fables concerning Hercules. (Steph. B. s v.) 
It passed, in common with the other Phoenician set- 
tlements in Sicily, at a later period under the govern- 
ment or dependency of Carthage, whence Diodorus 
calls it a Carthaginian colony ; but it is probable 
that this is not strictly correct (Thuc. vi. 2 ; Diod 
xiv. 47.) As the Greek colonies in Sicily increased 
in numbers and importance the Phoenicians gra- 
dually abandoned their settlements in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the new comers, and concentrated 
themselves in the three principal colonies of Solus, 
Panonnus, and Motya. (Thuc. L c.) The last of 
these, from its proximity to Carthage and its op- 
portune situation for communication with Africa, as 
I well as the natural strength of its position, became 
one of the chief strongholds of the Carthaginians, as 
well as one of the most important of their com- 
mercial cities in the island. (Diod. xiv. 47.) « 
appears to have held, in both these respects, tM 
same position which was attained at a later period 
by Lilybaeum. [Lilybabum.] Notwithstanding 
these accounts of its early importance and flourish- 
ing condition, the name of Motya is rarely mentioned 
in history until just before the period of its une- 
morablo siege. It is first mentioned by Hecatsetw 
(up. Steph. B. s . v.) f and Thucydides notices it a®** 
the chief colonies of the Phoenicians in Sicily, wni<- ^ 
still subsisted at the period of the Athenian 
dition, b. c. 415. (Thuc. vi. 2.) A few yew* J*wr 
(u. c 409) when the Carthaginian army 1100 
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Hannibal landed at the promontory of Lilybaeum, 
that gsnend laid up bis fleet for security in the gnlf 
aratukd Motya, while he advanced with his land 
forces along the coast to attack Selinus. (Diod. xiil 
54, 61.) After the fell of the latter city, we are 
told Hermocrates, the Syracusan exile, who 
had established himself on its ruins with a numerous 
band of followers, laid waste the territories of Motya 
and Fanarmus (Id. xiii. 63) ; and again during the 
second expedition of the Carthaginians under Ha- 
ltiilcar (b. o. 407), these two cities became the per- 
manent station of the Carthaginian fleet (Id. xiii. 
88 .) 

It was the important position to which Motya 
had thus attained that led Dionysius of Syracuse to 
direct his principal efforts to its reduction, when in 
n. c. 397 he in hie turn invaded the Carthaginian 
territory in Sicily. The citizens on the other hand, 
relying on succour from Carthage, made preparations 
for a vigorous resistance ; and by cutting off the 
r.iuseway which united them to the mainland, com- 
pelled Dionysius to have recourse to the tedious and 
laborious process of constructing a mound or mole of 
earth across the intervening Bpace. Even when 
this was accomplished, and the military engines of 
Dionysius (among which the formidable catapult on 
this occasion made its appearance for the first time) 
were brought up to the walls, the Moty&ns continued 
a desperate resistance ; and after the walls and towers 
were carried by the overwhelming forces of the 
enemy, still maintained the defence from street to 
street and from house to house. This obstinate 
st niggle only increased the previous exasperation of 
tho Sicilian Greeks against the Carthaginians ; and 
w hen at length the troops of Dionysius made them- 
selves masters of the city, they put the whole sur- 
viving population, men, women, ami children, to the 
o\\nrd. (Diod. xiv. 47 — 53.) After this the Syra- 
( usiiu despot placed it in charge of a garrison under 
an officer named Diton ; while his brother Leptines 
made it the station of his fleet, but the next 
spring (b. c. 396) Uimilcon, the Carthaginian ge- 
neral, having landed at Panormua witli a very large 
force, recovered possession of Motya with compa- 
mtively little difficulty. (Id. xb. 55.) That city, 
however, was not destined to recover its former im- 
portance ; for Himilcon, being apparently struck 
v ltk the suj»erior advantages of Lilybaeum, founded 
a new city on the promontory of that name, to which 
he transferred the few remaining inhabitants of 
Motya. (Diod. xxii. 10. p. 498.) From this period 
the latter altogether disappears from history ; and 
the little islet on which it was built, has probably 
ever since been inhabited only by a few fishermen. 

The site of Motya, on which earlier geographers 
were in much doubt, has been clearly identified and 
described by Captain Smyth. Between the pro- 
montory of Lilybaeum ( Capo Bote) and that of 
Aegiihallus (S. Teodoro ), the coast forms a deep 
bight, in front of which lies a long group of low 
rocky islets, called the Staffnone. Within these, 
and considerably nearer to the mainland, lies the 
small island called S. PantaJeo , on which the re- 
mains of an ancient city may still be distinctly 
traced. Fragments of the walls, with those of two 
gateways, still exist, and coins as well as pieces of 
ancient brick and pottery— the never failing indi- 
cations of an ancient site — are found scattered 
throughout the island. The circuit of the latter 
docs not exceed a mile and a half, and it is inlia- 
hited only by a few fishermen ; but is not devoid of 


fertility. (Smyth’s Sicily, pp. 235, 236.) The con- 
fined space on 'which the city was mult agrees 
with the description of Diodorus that the houses 
were lofty and of solid construction, with narrow 
streets (orwtnrol) between them, which facilitated 
the desperate defence of the inhabitants. (Diod. xiv. 
48,51.) 

It is a singular fact that, though we have no 
account of Motya having received any Greek po- 
pulation, or fallen into the hands of the Greeks 
before its conquest by Dionysius, there exist coins of 
the city with the Greek legend MOTTAION. 
They are, however, of great rarity, and are ap- 
parently imitated from these of the neighbouring 
city of Segesta. (Eckhel, vol. i. p.225.) [E. H. B.] 



com OF MOTYA. 

MO'TYCA, or MUTYCA (Mrfrot/*a. Ptol.; Eth. 
Mutycensis, Cic. et Plin.: Modica ), an inland town 
in the SE. of Sicily, between Syracuse and Cama- 
rilla. It was probably from an early period a de- 
pendency of Syracuse ; and hence we meet with no 
mention of its name until after the Roman conquest 
of Sicily, when it became an independent muni- 
cipium, and apparently a place of some consequence. 
Cicero tells us that previous to the exactions of 
Venes, its territory (the 44 ager Mutycensis”) sup- 
ported 187 formers, whence it would appear to have 
been at once extensive and fertile. (Cic. Verr. 
iii. 43, 51.) Motyca is also mentioned among the 
inland towns of the island both by Pliny and Pto- 
lemy; and though its name is not found in the 
Itineraries, it is again mentioned by the Geographer 
of Ravenna. (Plin. iii. 8. § 14 ; Ptol. iii. 4. § 14; 
Geogr. ltav. v. 23.) Silius Italicus also includes it 
in his list of Sicilian cities, and immediately asso- 
ciates it with Netum, with which it was dearl} in 
the same neighbourhood. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 268.) 
There can be no doubt that it is represented by the 
modem city of Modica , one of the largest and most 
populous places in the Val di Note. It is situated 
in a deep valley, surrounded by bare limestone moun- 
tains, about 10 miles from the sea. 

Ptolemy notices also a river to which he gives the 
name of Motycbanus (Morrow* mrafUs), which 
he places on the S. coast, and must evidently derive 
its name from the city. It is either the trifling 
stream now known as the Fiume di Scicli, which rises 
very near Modica ; or perhaps the more considerable 
one, now known as Fiume di Ragtua, which flows 
within a few miles of the same city. [E. H. B.] 

MO'TYUM (M Srvov), a small town or fortress of 
Sicily, in the territory of Agrigentum. It was besieged 
in b. c. 451 by the Siculian chief Dncctius, and fell 
into his hands after a battle in which he defeated 
the Agrigentines and their allies; bnt was recovered 
by the Agrigentines in the course of the following 
summer. (Diod. xi. 91.) No other mention of it is 
found, and its site is wholly unknown. £E. H. B.] 

MOXOE'XE, one of the five provinces beyond 
tho Tigris, coded by Nurses to Galerius and the 
Romans, and which Sapor afterwards recovered 
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from Jovian, (Amm. Hire, a?, 7. § 9, comp. 
xxiii.3. § 5 ; Le Bean, Sot Empire, vol. i. p. 380, 
vol. IIL p. 161 ; Gibbon, oo. xiii. xxiv.). Its 
position cannot be made oat, though it must have 
been near Kmrdistdn, (Bitter, Erdhmde , vol x. 

р. 81«.) [£. B. J.] 

MUCKIBE'SIS (Movx*lpvtrts aL Movx*lpurtt, 

Procop. B, 0, i t. 2, 15, 16), a canton of L&xica, po- 
pulous and fertile : the vine, which does not grow 
in the rest of Colchis, was found here. It was 
v atered by the river Rheon (*P imv), Archaeopolis, 
its chief town, was the capital of Colchis, and a 
place of considerable importance in tta Lazio war. 
(Le Beau, Bom Empire, vol. ix. p. 217 ; Gibbon, 

с. xlii.) [K. B. J.] 

MUCRAE or NUCRAE (the reading is uncertain), 

a town of Samnium, mentioned only by Silius Italicua 
(viii. 566), the situation of which is wholly un- 
known. [E. H. B.l 

MUCUNL [Mauretania.] 

MUDUTTL XModutti.] 

MUG1LLA, an ancient city of Latium, mentioned 
only, by Dionysius (viii. 36), who enumerates the 
Mugillani (MoyiKatvovs) among the places conquered 
by Coriolahus, at the head of the Volscian army. 
He there mentions them (as well as the Albietes, who 
are equally unknown) between the citizens of Pollusca 
and Corioli, and it is therefore probable that Mu- 
gilla lay in the neighbourhood of thoee cities; but we 
have no further clue to its site. The name does not 
again appear, even in Pliny's list of the extinct cities 
of Latium; and we should be apt to suspect some 
mistake, but that the cognomen of Mugillanus, 
borne by one family of the Papiri&n Gens, seems to 
confirm the correctness of the name. [E. H. B.j 
MUICU'RUM (M ovtkovpov), a place on the coast 
of lllyricum, near Salona, which was taken for Totila, 
king of the Goths, by Ilauf. (Procop. B. G. iii. 35 ; 
Le Beau. Baa Empire , vol. ix. p. 82.) [E. B. J.] 

MULELACHA, a town upon a promontory of 
the same name on the W. coast of Africa (Polyb. 
ap. Plin. v. 1), now Muley Bu Selhdm , the old 
Mamara of the charts. (Comp. London Geog. Jottm, 
vol. vi. p. 302.) [E. B. ,J.] 

MULUCHA, a river of Mauretania, which Sallust 
(.%. 92, 1 10), Mela (i. 5. §§ 1, 5), and Pliny (v. 2) 
assign as the boundary between the Mauri and Mas- 
saesyli, or the subjects of Bocchus and Jugurtha. 
As Strabo (xvii. pp. 827,829) makes the Molo- 
CATH (MoAoxdfi, M oAaxdB, Ptol. iv. 1. § 7) serve 
the same purpose, there can be no doubt that they 
are one and the some river. The Malva (MaAoda, 
Ptol. L c.) of Pliny (I. c.), or the Mvlwci , which 
forms the frontier between Morocco and A Igoria, is 
the same as the river which bounded the Moors from 
the Numidians. This river, rising at or near the 
S. extremity of the lower chain of Atlas, and flow, 
iug through a diversified country, as yet almost 
untrodden by Europeans, fells into the sea nearly in 
the middle of the Gulf of MeUlah of our charts. 
(Shaw, Trav. pp. 10—16.) [E. B. J.] 

MUNDA (Mofofia). 1. An important town of 
Hispania Baetica, and a Roman colony belonging to 
the conventus of Astigi. (Strab. iii. p. 141 ; Plin. 
iii. !. a 3.) Strabo (&c.) says that it is 1400 
stadia from Carteia. It was celebrated on account 
of two battles fought in its vicinity, the first in 
B.C. 216, when Cn. Scipio defeated the Cartha- 
ginians (Liv. xxiv. 42 ; SiL Ital. Iii. 400), and the 
second in b. c. 45, when Julius Caesar gained a 
victory over the sons of Pompey (Dion Cass. 


xliiL 39; And Bell Bmp, 30, seq.; Stmh. fil. 
pp. 141, 160; Flor. iv. 2 ; VaL Max. vii. 6.) It 
was taken by one of Caesar’s generals, and, according 
to Pliny, from that time it ceased to exist ( M Fnit 
Munda cum Pompei filio rapta,” Plin. iii. 1. s. ») 
But this cannot be correct, as Strabo (I e.) describes 
it as an important place in his time. It is usually 
identified with the village of Monda, SW. of Malaga; 
bat it has been pointed out that in the vicinity of the 
modern Hondo, there is no plain adapted for a field 
of battle, and that the ancient city should probably 
be placed near Cordova, It has been snppowd that 
the site of Munda is indicated by the remains of 
ancient walls and towers lying between Marios , 
Alcaudete, Espejo , and Basna. At all events this 
site agrees better with the statement of Strabo, that 
Munda is 1400 stadia from Carteia, for the distanoe 
from the modem Monda to the latter place is only 
400 stadia ; and it U also more in accordance with 
Pliny, who places Munda between Attubi and Urso. 
(Forbiger, vol. iii p 51.) 

2. A town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, probably near the frontiers of the Carpe- 
tani. (Liv. xl. 47.) 

3. A river on the W. coast of Lusitania, falling 
into the sea between the Tagus and Dunne, now 
the Mondego. (Plin. iv. 21. s. 35 ; MofoBar, Strab. 
iii. p. 153 ; M6v8as, Ptol. ii. 5. § 4 ; Marc. p. 43.) 

MUNDOBRIGA. [Medobriga.1 

MUNIMENTUM CORBULONI& [Corbulo- 
nis Munimentum.] 

MUNIMENTUM TRAJANI, a fort in the coun- 
try of the MattiacL (Amm. Marc. xviL 1.) Its 
Bite is not certain, though it is generally believed 
that the Roman remains near Ilochst are the ruins 
of this fort (Wilhelm, Germamen. p. 148.) [L.S.1 

MUNY'CHIA. [Athenae, p. 306.] 

MURA'NUM (J/orano), a town of the interior of 
Lucania, the name of which is not fbnnd in any 
ancient author ; but its existence is proved by the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, which places a station Sum- 
murano, evidently a corruption of Sub Murano, on 
the road from Nerulum to Consentia; and this is 
confirmed by the inscription found at La Pella 
[Forum Popilii], which gives the distance from 
that place to Muranum at 74 M. P. It is, there 
fore, evident that Muranum must have occupied the 
same site as the modem towu of Morano % on a con- 
siderable hill, at the foot of which still runs the 
high road from Naples to Reggio , and where was 
situated the station noticed in the Itinerary. Near 
it are the sources of the river Coscik , the ancient 
Sybaris. (/fin. Ant. pp, 105, 110; Orell. Insor . 
3308 ; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 387.) [E. H. B.] 

MU'RBOGl (Movp€oyoi, Ptol. ii. 6. $ 52), a 
people in Hispania Tarraconensis, thef « southern 
neighbours of the Cantabri, are the same as the 
people called Turmodigi by Pliny (iii 8. a. 4) and 
Orosius (vi. 21). This may be inferred from the 
fact that Pliny calls Segisamo a town of the Tur- 
modigi, and Ptolemy Deobrigula a town of 
theMurbogi; while in the Antonine Itinerary (p- 
449) these two towns are only 15 miles apart. 
(Forbiger, vol. iii. p. 102.) 

MURGA'NTIA, 1. A city of Samnium, mentioned 
only by Livy, who calls it “a strong city” (validam 
nrbem, x. 17), notwithstanding which it was taken 
by assault, by the Roman consul P. Decius, in » 
single day, b. c. 296. Its position is fixed by 
manelli at Baselice , a considerable town near the 
sources of the Fortore (Frento), In the territoiy of 
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the Hirpini, about 20 miles W. of Luoeria. An thovitiea. Ptolemy mentions two places of the name, 
inaeription found here would seem to attest that one* in Gedroeia, and the other in Oftnmaua; but 
Murgantia existed as a municipal town as late as there can be no doubt that the same place is in- 
the reign of Severn ; but considerable doubts have tended. Arrian speaks of a place which he calls rk 
been raised of its authenticity. (Romanelli, vol. i L Mfoapva, on the coast of Gedroaia, which was occa* 
p. 481 ; Mommsen, Topograjb degUIrpmi, pp. 4, pied by the Ichthyophagi (Indie, 26). Vincent, who 
5 ; in BulL deW InsL Arch, 1848.) The coins, has examined thi s geographical question with much 
with an Oscan legend, which have been generally care, thinks that this port must have been situated 
attributed to Murgantia, in reality belong to Teate. a little west of the modern cape Paaaenee or Paamee. 
(Fried lSnder, Oakiache Miinzen, p. 49.) (Voyage of Nearchug, vol. i. p. 342.) The differ- 

2 . A city of Sicily, the name of which is variously euce of position in the ancient geographers may be 
written Murgantia, Muigentia, and Morgantia, [Mob- accounted for by the fact that Mussina must have 
gantia.] [E. H. B/) been on the boundary between Gedras&a and Cara- 

MUBGIS (Movpyis), a town of Hispania Baetica, mania. Ptolemy speaks of a tribe, whom he calls 
near the frontiers of Tarraconensis, and on the road Musamaei (Mowropvcubt, vi. 21. § 4> There can 
from Castillo to Malaca, probably near Puenta de be little doubt that they were the people who lived 
la Guardia vieja, (PtoL ii. 4. § 11 ; Plin. iii. 3. around Musarna. [V.1 

s. 4 ; I tin. Ant p. 405 ; Ukert, iL 1. p. 352 ; MUSO'NES (Amm. Mans. xxix. 5. § 27 ; Mod- 
Forbiger, iii. p. 56.) aovvoi, Ptol. iv. 3. § 24 ; Mussiui, Plin. v. 4. 

MUBIANE (Movpionf), one of the four districts s. 4 ; Musnnii, Pent Tab.), a Moorish tribe, who 
of Cataonia in Cappadocia, on the west of Laviane- joined in the revolt of Firmus. (Amm. Marc. L c , ; 
sine, and south-west of Melitene. It is mentioned comp. St. Martin, he Beau, Baa Empire, vol iii 
only by Ptolemy (v. 7. § 8), and must not be con- p. 475.) [E. B. J.] 

founded with Morimene. [L. S.] MUSTI (Mowrrit, Ptol. iv. 3. § 33), a town of 

MUKIUS (.1 luhr), a tributary of the Drove Numidia, which the Antonine Itinerary places at 34 
(DravuB), which is mentioned only in the Peuting. M. P. (32 M. P. Peat, Tab.) from Sicca Veneria, 
Table, though the antiquity of the name is un- 92 M. P. from Sufetula, 86 M. P. from Carthage, 
doubted, and attested by the station “ in Mario,” which 119 M. P. (by Tipasa) to Cirta; all which distances 
was situated on the road leading from Augusta (considering that the roads are indirect) agree with 
Yindclicomm through Noricum. (Mncbar, Nori- the position assigned to it by Shaw (Trav. p. 179) 
ct/m, i. p. 280.) [L. S.] and Barth (Wandarungen, p. 221) at ’rita-er- 

MUROCINCTA, an imperial villa in Pannonia, Rabbi , so called from tlie tomb of a tt Marabout.” 
where Valentiman II. was residing with his mother According to Vibius Sequester (de Flum. p. 7), 
Jubtina, when he was proclaimed emperor. (Amm. it was near the river Bagradas; but Shaw (L c.), 
Marc. xxx. 10.) who first discovered the site, by the remains of a 

MURSA or MU'RSIA (Movpea, Movpetd ), also triumphal arch, and a stone with an inscription 
called Mursa Major, to distinguish it from Mursella bearing the ethnic name “ Muoticensium," speaks of 
(Mei sella) or Muraa Minor, was an important Item an it as being at some distance from the present course 
colony, founded by Hadrian in Lower Pannonia, and of the Alejerdah. [E. B. J.] 

h.ul the surname Aelia. It was the residence of MUSL’LA'MII (Tac. Ann. ii. 52, iv. 24; Muroi'- 
the governor of the country, on the Dravus, and there Aa^oi, Ptol. iv. 3. § 24; Mibulanii, Peut. Tab.), 
the roads met leading from Aquincum, Celeia, and a Moorish tribe, whom Ptolemy (l. c.) places to the 
Poctuvio. In its neighbourhood, Gallienus gained a S. of Cirta, at the foot of Auduin. Tacitus (l. c.) 
victory over Ingebus ; and Constantino the Great gives them a more westerly pot.it ion, and des^bes 
made the town the seat of a bishop, a. d. 338. Its the defeat of this pow erful tribe under Tacfarinas, 
modern name is Essek, the capital of Slavonia, their leader. [E. B. J.] 

(Ptol. ii. 16. § 8, viii. 7. § 6 ; Aurel. Viet, de Caea. MUTE'NUM, a place in Upper Pannonia, on the 
33 ; Zobim. ii. 43 ; Steph. B. a. v. M ovpera ; Geogr. road from Vindobona to Celeia, and probably occu- 

J«’av. iv. 19 ; It. Ant. pp. 243, 265, 267, 331 ; It. pying the same site as the modem Mtuon, {It, 

Huros. p. 562 ; Orelli, Inaeript. Nos. 3066, 3281.) Ant. pp. 233, 266 ; Cluver, VindeL 5.) [L. S.] 

The Lesser Mursa (Mursa Minor or Mursella) MUTHUL, a river of Numidia, which, from its 
was likewise situated in Lower Pannoma, ten miles being in the division belonging to Adherbal, must be 
to the west of Mursa Major, on the road from this looked for towards the E. of that country. (Sail, 

lutter place to Poetovio, near the modem village of Jug. 48.) , [E. B. J.] 

Petrowicz , on the right bank of the Danube. (Ptol. MU'TINA (Movrimf, Strab. ; Moriyrj, Pol. ; 
n. 16. § 7 ; Geogr. Rav. iv. 19; It. Ilieroa p. 562; Movnva, Ptol. : Eth. Mutinensis: Modena ), an im- 
Tub. Pent.) [L. S.] portant city of Gallia Cispadana, situated on the Via 

MURSELLA. [Mursa.] Aemilia, between Parma and Bononia. It was 

MURUS CA'ESARIS. [Hblvetq, vol. i. p. 35 miles distant from the former, and 25 from 

the latter city. (Strab. v. p. 216; Itin. Ant. 
MU SAG ORES {Movedyopoi, Pomp. Mela, ii. 7. p. 127; Itin. Hier.jp. 616.) It appears to have 
§ 13), three islands lying off the E. coast of Crete, certainly existed previous to the conquest of this 
the position of which is described by Pliny (iv. 12. part of Italy by the Romans, and was not impro- 
*>•20): “ Circumvectia Criumetopon, tres Musagores bably of Etruscan origin. Livy tells us, that the 
a Pp«lUtae." In Mr. Pashley’s map they are repre- district or territory in which it was situated, was 
Flaphoneaia. (Comp. Hook. Kreta, vol. i. taken from the Boians, and had previously belonged 
^ J. 7 .®"' [E. B.J.] to the Etruscans (Liv. xxxix. 55); but he does 

&c» W \T A . A (Mowrdpra, Ttol. vi. 21. § 5, vi. 8. not mention the city. Nor* do we know at what 
j®, Peripl. 29 — 32, ap .Geogr. Graze . Min. period the latter fell into the hands of the Romans, 

* M hller, 1855 ) t a spot on the Bhore of Gedrosia, though it was probably during the Gaulish War 
may be inferred from the comparison of the au- (n.c. 225—222), us we find it in their undisturbed 
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fommmm shortly after, at the commencement of the 
Second Punio War, 8.C. 218. At that period 
Matin* mast have already been a considerable place 
and well fortified; as we axe told that, whoa the 
saddea outbreak of the Gaols interrupted the pro- 
ceedings of the triumvirs who were appointed to 
found the new colony of Placentia, and compelled 
them to fly for safety, they took refuge within the 
walls of Mutina, which afforded them an effectual 
protection against the arms of the barbarians. (Liv. 
ui 25, 26, xxvii. 21 ; Pol iiL 40.) Polybins 
calls it at this period a Boman colony; but it seems 
probable that this is a mistake ; for we have no ac- 
count of its foundation as such, nor does Livy ever 
allude to Mutina as a colony, where he expressly 
notices those of Cremona and Placentia (xxvii. 10). 
But whether it had been fortified by the Romans, or 
was a regular walled city previously existing (iu 
which case it must have been, like its neighbour 
Bononia, of Etruscan origin), we have no means of 
determining, though the latter supposition is per- 
haps the more probable. In any case it continued 
to be held by the Romans not only during the Second 
Punic War, hut throughout the long wars which 
followed with the Cisalpine Gauk and Ligurians. 
(Liv. xxxv. 4, 6.) It was not till after the final de- 
feat of the Boians in b.c. 191, on which occasion 
they were deprived of a largo portion of their lands, 
that the Romans determined to secure the newly 
acquired territory, by planting there the two colonies 
of Parma and Mutina, which were accordingly es- 
tablished in b.c. 183. (Liv. xxxix. 55.) They 
were both of them “ coloniae civium ;” bo that their 
inhabitants from the first enjoyed the full rights of 
Roman citizens : 2000 settlers were planted in each, 
and these received 5 jugera each for their portion. 
(Liv. 1. c.) The construction of the great military 
high road of the Via Aemilia a few years before, 
b.c. 187 (Liv. xxxix. 2), mast have greatly facili- 
tated the foundation of these new colonies, and 
became the chief source of their prosperity. 

But shortly after its foundation Mutina sustained 
a severe disaster. The Ligurians, who still oc- 
cupied the heights and valleys of the Apennines bor- 
dering on the Bourn territory, iu b.c. 177 mode a 
sudden descent upon the now colony, and not only 
ravaged its territory, but actually made themselves 
masters of the town itself. ThiB was, however, re- 
covered with little difficulty by the consul C. Clau- 
dios, 8000 of the Ligurians were put to the sword, 
and the colonists re-established in the possession of 
Mutina. (Liv. xli. 14. 16.) For a considerable 
period after this, we do not again meet with its 
name in history ; but it appears that it must have 
risen rapidly 'to prosperity, and become one of the 
most flourishing of the towns along the line of the 
Via Aemilia. Hence it bears a conspicuous part in 
the Civil Wan. When Lepidus, after the death of 
Sulla, B.O* 78, raised an insurrection in Cisalpine 
Gaul against the senate, Mutina was almost the 
only place which was able to offer any resistance to 
the arms of Pompeius, and waa held against him by 
Bratus for a considerable period. (Pint. Pump. 
1C.) But it was the siege which it sustained, and 
the battles fought is its neighbourhood after the 
death of Caesar, B.C. 44, that have rendered the 
name of Mutina chiefly celebrated in history, and 
are referred to by Suetonius under tiie name of 
“ Bellum Mutanenae.” (Sue? Avg. 9.) On thAi 
occasion D. Brutus, to whom tbo province of Cisal- 
pine Gaul had been decreed by the senate, threw 
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himself into Mutina with three legions and a large 
body of auxiliary troops. Here he was besieged by 
M. Antonina with a numerous army ; but the senate 
having declared against the latter, the two consuls, 
Hirtius and Pans*, as well as the young Octavian, 
were despatched to the relief and succour of Brutus. 
(Jan. b.o. 43.) Antonius at this time occupied 
Bononia, as well as Parma and Regitun, with his 
garrisons, while he himself, with the bulk of his 
forces, maintained the siege, or rather blockade, of 
Mutina. Hirtius on his arrival seized on Claterna, 
while Octaviun occupied Forum Cornelia (Imola). 
From thence they advanced after considerable de- 
lays, took possession of Bononia, and approached 
Mutina itself, but were unable to open communica- 
tions with Brutus. Meanwhile the ethey consul, 
C. Punsa, was advancing with a force of 4 newly 
raised legions to their support, when he was at- 
tacked by Antouius, at a place culled Forum Gal- 
lorum, about 8 miles from Mutina on the road to 
Bononia. [Forum Gallorum.] A severe con- 
test ensued, in which Pansa was mortally wounded; 
but the other consul, Hirtius, having fallen on An- 
tony’s army in the rear, oompletely defeated it, and 
compelled him to retire to his comp before Mutina. A 
second battle took place some days afterwards 
(April 27, b.c. 43), under the walls of that city, in 
which Hirtius was slain; but the forces of Antonius 
were again worsted, and that general found himself 
compiled to abandon the siege (which had now 
lasted fur above four mouths), and retire westwurd, 
with a view of crossing the Alps. (Appian, B. C. 
iii. 49 — 51, 61, 65 — 72; Dion Cass. xlvi. 35—38; 
Cic. ad Fam. x. 11, 14, 30, 33, Phil v. — viii. ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 61; Suet. Aug 10.) 

Mutina was evidently at this period a flourishing 
and important town, us well as strongly fortified. 
Cicero calls it “ tiriiiissima et splendidissinm populi 
Romani colonia" (Phil. v. 9); and these piaisesare 
confirmed by Appian (Ii. C. iii. 49), who calls it 
“ a wealthy city,” as well as by the fact, that it was 
capable of supporting so large an army as that of 
Brutus for so long a time. Mela, also, singles out 
Mutina, together with Bononia and Patavium, as the 
most opulent cities in this part of Italy. (Mela, ii. 4. 

§ 2.) The same inference may fairly be diawn 
from the circumstance, that it was at Mutina the 
numerous body of senators who had accompanied 
the emperor Otho from Rome, in a. n. 69, remained, 
while Otho himself advanced to meet the generals of 
Vitellius, and where they very nearly fell victims to 
the animosity of the soldiery, on the first news of his 
defeat and death. (Tic. Hist. ii. 52-54.) Hut 
with this exception, we meet with scarcely any 
mention of Mutina under the Boman empire until 
a late period, though the still extant inscriptions 
attest the fact of its continued prosperity. Some 
of these give to the city the title of Colonia, 
do also Mela and Pliny, (Mela, l c . ; Flin. iii- I s * 
s. 20; Cavedoni, Marmi Modeneri, pp. 120, WJ 
We learn also from Pliny and Strabo, that it was 
famous for the excellence of the wool produced >n 
its territory, as well as for its wine, and the 
city itself possessed considerable manufactures 0 
earthenware, as well as woollen goods. (Straj>* v * 
p. 218; Plin. xiv. 3. a. 4, xxxv. 12. s. 46, Coluin. 
vii. 2. § 3.) . 

In a. d. 312, Mutina was taken by Constants 
during his war with Maxentius, hut appears to ns 
suffered but little on this occasion. (Nazar. Ww 
27.) Before the close of the century, however, 
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the city and its territory had begun to fed severely a prodigy which occurred « in agro Mutifieftri,* 
the calamities that were pressing upon the whole of when two mountains were dashed against one 
this fertile and once flourishing tract of .country, another with great violence, so that they appeared 
In A. n. 877 r the remains of the conquered tribe of to recoil again from the shock. (PUn. ii. 83. s. 85.) 
the Taifali were settled, by order of the emperor This phenomenon, which occurred in B.O. 91, 
Gratianus, in the country around Mutina, Regium, was doubtless the result of an earthquake, and not, 
and Parma (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 9. § 4)— a plain as has been sometimes supposed, of a volcanic out- 
indiodtion that the population was already deficient; break. [E. H. B.] 

and St. Ambrose, writing not long after the same MUTUSOAE. [Tkebula Mutuboa.] 
date, describes Mutina, Regium, and the other cities MUTYCA. [Mottos.] 
along the Aemilisn Way, as in a state of ruin and MUZA (Mrffa, Arrian; Mount and M oiifa ip*o- 
decay, while their territories were uncultivated and plop, PtoL), an important mercantile town on the 
desolate. (Ambros. Ep. 39.) The same district Arabian coast of the Bed Sea, not far north of the 
again suffered severely in a.d. 452, from the ravages Straits of Bab - tl - Mandeb , in the country of Elhuuri : 
of Attila, who laid waste aU the cities of Aemilia placed by Ptolemy in long. 74° 30\ lat 14°; or 30' 
with fire and’ sword. {Hist MisoeU. zv. p. 549.) West, and 2° north of Ocelis fOingAa ipraplor) 
They, however, survived all these calamities, from close to the straits. (Ptol.vii. 15. p. 152.) He states 
which, nevertheless, Mutina appears to have suffered that its longest day is 12} hows, that it is 1' east of 
more severely than its neighbours. Under the Alexandria, and within the tropica (viii. Tab. vLAsiae, 
Lombard kings, it became the frontier city of their p. 241); Pliny (vL 23) names Musa as the third 
dominions towards the Exarchate; and though taken portof Arabia Felix * quem lndioa navigatio non petit, 
by the Greek emperor Mauricra* in 590, it was nee nisi tune odorumque Arabtaorum nvexcatores.” 
again annexed by Agiiulphns to the Lombard king. The author of the Periphut frequently alludes to it, 
d«m of Italy. (Muratori, Antiq. Ital. vol. i. p. 63.) and gives a full aeoount of it and its trade. He de- 
At this period it fell into a state of great decay, scribes it as situated in the southernmost gulf of this 
P. Diaconus, who mentions Bononia, Parma, and coast, a regular mart; inhabited altogether by Arab 
Kegium as wealthy and flourishing cities, dues not mariners and merchants, distant about 12,000 sta- 
cven notice the name of Mutina {Hist. Lang. ii. 18); dia from Berenice to the south, and 300 north 
and a writer of the 10th century drawB a lament- of the straits. (Vincent, Periplus , p. 296. n. 100; 
able picture of the condition to which it was re- Gosselin, Recherche* , <fc. tome ii. pp. 265, 266.) 
dneed. The numerous streams which irrigated its It was not only an emporium of Indian merchan- 
territory having been then neglected, inundated the dise — a manifest contradiction of Pliny's state, 
whole surrounding tracts; and the site of the city inent already cited— but had an export trade of its 
had become in great part a mere morass, in which own. It was distant throe days’ journey from the 
the ruins that attested its ancient grandeur, were city nf Save (Sadi?), which was situated inland, in 
half buried in the mud and water. (Murat Ant. the country of Maphorit is. It had no proper harbour, 
vol. ii. pp. 154, 155.) but a good roadstead, and a sandy anchoiage. Its 

At a later period of the middle ages, Modena principal imjxjrt trade was in fine and common pur- 
again rose to prosperity, and became, as it has ever pie cloth; Arab dresses with sleeves — probably the 
since continued, a flourishing and opulent city, hemis some plain and common, others embroidered 
But the truth of the description above cited » con- with needlework and in gold ; saffron ; an aroma- 
firmed by tlic fact, that the remains of the ancient* tic plant, named cypems {Kvvepos) ; fine linen ; 
ci.y me wholly buried under the accumulations of long robes— the obits \ quilts; striped girdles ; per- 
alluvial soil on which the buildings of the modem fumes of a middling quality; specie in abundance; 
my are founded, and are only brought to light from and small quantities of wine and grain, for the 
time to time by excavations. (Murat. /. c.) Large country grew but little wheat, and more wine. To 
portions of the ruins were also employed at various the king and tyrant were given horses, pack-mules, 
periods, in the construction of the cathedral and vessels of silver and brass, and costly raiment Be* 
other churches; and no remains of ancient buildings sides the above named articles of merchandise, which 
are now extant But a valuable collection of sar- were chiefly supplied to its markets from Adule, on 
fophagi and inscriptions, discovered at various the opposite coast, the great emporium of African 
|K.*riods on the site of the modem city, is preserved produce [Adule], Musa exported a precious myrrh 
in the museum. These have been fully illustrated cf native growth, an aromatic gum, which the author 
by Gavedoni in his Antichi Marmi Modenesi (8vo. names otokt)j aSupfupala, and a white marble or 
Modena, 1828), in which work the facts known alabaster (AdySor). (Arrian, Peripl. ap. Hudson. 
concerning the ancient history of the city are well Geogr. Min. vol. L pp. 13, 14.) Vessels from this 
brought together. port visited all the principal mercantile towns of the 

Modena is situated between the river Secchia, south coast of Arabia. Bochart’s identification of this 
which flows about 3 miles to the W. of the city, Musa with the Mesba mentioned by Moses, as one 
and the Panaro, about the same distance on the E. extreme point of the Joktanite Arabs, — Sephar being 
The latter is unquestionably the ancient Scultenna, the other (Gen. x. 30), — is thought by Mr. Forster 
a name which it still retains in the upper part of its to be untenable, on account of the narrow limits to 
wwirse. The Secchia is probably the Gabellus of which it would confine this large and important 
Pliny ; but seems to have been also known in ancient race; for the site of Sephar is cloarly ascertained, 
tunes as the Secia; for the Jerusalem Itinerary [Maphokitae; Saphokitae.] {Geogr. oj Arabia, 
ujarks a station called Pons Secies, 5 miles from vol. i. pp. 93, 94.) M. Gosselin {Rdcherches, <fc. 
Mntina, where the Aemilian Way crossed this river, tome ii. p. 89) asserts^ that this once most ccle- 
p. 616.) The Apennines begin to rise bratod and frequented port of Yemen is now more 
about 10 miles to the S. of the city ; and the ancient than six leagues from the sea, and is replaced as a port 
territory of Mutina seems to have included a con- by Mokha,the foundation of which dates back no more 
biderable extent of these mountains, as Pliny notices than 400 years (Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabia 
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tome 3. p. 349); as indeed he maintains, that some 
of the maritime town* of the coast of Betfat and 
Yemen date more than 400 or 600 yean from their 
foundation, and that the towns whose walls were 
once washed by the water® of the gulf, and which 
owed their existence to their vicinity to the sea, have 
disappeared since its retirement, with the exception 
of those whose soil was sufficiently fertile to maintain 
their inhabitants. In a sandy and arid country these 
were necessarily few, so that there are not more than 
six or seven that can be clearly identified with ancient 
sites. Among these Musa still exists under its an- 
cient name unchanged (lb. pp. 238, 239, 284) at 
the required distance from the Straits of 2?a5-*Z- 
Mandeb, viz. 300 stadia, reckoning 500 stadia to a 
degree. (Ib. pp. 269, 270.) Vincent makes it 
abort of 40 miles. ( Periplw , p. 319.) In the 
middle ages when the sea had already retired from 
Musa, another town named Mosek or Mausidj was 
built as a seaport in its stead, which seems to have 
usurped the name of the more ancient town, and to 
have been mistaken for it by some geographers. This 
Monk still exists, in its turn abandoned by the sea; 
but about 25' north of the true position of Mwa. 
(lb. p. 270.) 44 The mart of Yemen at the present 
day is Mokha. . . . Twenty miles inland from 
Mokha Niebuhr discovered a Moosa still existing, 
which he with great probability supposes to be the 
ancient mart, now carried inland to this distance by 
the recession of the coast.” (Vincent, l c. p. 316.) 
There is a circumstance mentioned by Bruce of the 
roadstead of Mokha , which coincides with a state- 
ment cited from Arrian with regard to Muza. Bruce 
says that “ the cables do not rub, because the bottom 
is sand, while it is coral in almust every other j>ort. n 
(lb. p. 313. n. 142.) Moosa itself Niebuhr found to 
be 6£ hours *=4£ German miles, due east of Mokha , 
at the commencemcut of the mountain country, the 
intervening space being extremely dry and thinly 
peopled. It is an ordinary village, badly built, only 
recommended by its water, which is drunk by the 
wealthier inhabitants of Mokha. ( Voyage en Arahie, 
tome i. pp. 296, 297; Description de l Arahie, 
pp. 194, 196.) f ( t. W.] 

MUZIR1S (M avfyit, Peripl. M. Erythr. c. 64, 
p. 297, ap. Geogr. Graec. Min. ed. Muller, 1855), a 
port on the west coast of HindosUin , situated between 
Tyndis and Nelcynda, and at the distance of 500 
stadia from either, where, according to the author of 
the Periplus, ships came from Ariaca and Greece 
(that is, Alexandria). Ptolemy calls it an empo- 
rium (vii. 1. § 8), and places it in Limyiica. There 
can be little doubt that it is the place which is now 
called Mangalore, and which is still a considerable 
port. [V.] 

MY'CALE (MwrdAij), the westernmost branch of 
Mt Mesogis in Lydia ; it forms a high ridge and 
terminates in a promontory called Trogylium, now 
cape S. Maria* It runs out into the sea just oppo- 
site the island of Samos, from which it is separated 
only by a narrow channel seven stadia in breadth. It 
was in this channel, and on the mainland at the foot 
of Mount Myoale, that the Persians were defeated, 
in b.c. 479. It is probable that at the foot of 
Mount Mycale there was a town called Mycale or 
Mycallessus, for Stepbaims By®, (s. v.) and Scylax 
(p. 37) speak of a town of Mycale in Caria or 
Lydia. The whole tango of Mmmt Mycale now 
bmrs the name of Sameum. (Horn. II ii. 869 ; 
Huiod. i. 148, vii. 60, ix. 96 ; Thuc. i. 14, 89 ; 
viii. 79 ; Diod. ix 34 ; Pans. v. 7. § 3, vii. 4. § 1 ; 
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Strab. xiii. pp. 621, 629; Ptol. v. 2. $ 13; Agatbenk 
p.3.) * [L.S.] 

MYCALESSUS (Mv«rcAipwds : Eth. Mvao 
<rtos), an ancient town of Boeotia, mentioned by 
Homer. (17. ii. 498, Hymn. ApolL 224.) It was 
said to have been so called, because the cow, which 
was guiding Cadmus and his comrades to Thebes, 
lowed (i/uvtafaaro) in this place. (Pans. fit. 19. 
§ 4.) In b. a 413, some Thracians, whom ihe 
Athenians were sending home to their own country, 
were landed on the Euripns, and surprised Myca- 
leesus. They not only sacked the town, but put all 
the inhabitants to the sword, not sparing even the 
women and children. Thucydides says that this 
was one of the greatest calamities that had ever 
befallen any city. (Thuc. vii. 29 ; Paua. L 23. § 3.) 
Strabo (ix. p. 404) calls Mycalessus a village in 
the territory of Tanagra, and places it upon the 
road from Thebes to Chalcis. In the time of P&u- 
sanias it had ceased to exist ; and this writer saw 
the ruins of Harma and Mycalessus on his road to 
Chalcis. (Paus. ix. 19. § 4.) Puusanias mentions 
a temple of Demeter Mycalessia, standing in the 
territory of the city upon the sea-coast, and situated 
to the right of the Euripus, by which he evidently 
meant south of the strait. The only other indication 
of the position of Mycalessus is the statement of 
Thucydides (Z.c), that it was 16 stadia distant 
from the Hennaeum, which was on the Bea-shore 
near the Euripus. It is evident from these accounts, 
that Mycalessus stood near the Euripus ; and Leake 
places it, with great probability, upon the height 
immediately above the southern bay of E'gripo, 
where the ruined walls of an ancient city still re- 
main. ( Northern Greece , vol. ii. pp. 249, eeq., 
264.) It is true, as Leake remarks, that this posi- 
tion docs not agree with the statement of Strabo, 
that Mycalessus was on the road from Thebes to 
Chalcis, since the above-mentioned ruins are nearly 
two miles to the right of that road; but Strain) 
writes loosely of places which he had never seen. 
Mycalessus is also mentioned iu Strab. ix. pp. 405, 
410 ; Paus. iv. 7. ft. 12. 

MYCE'NAE, a town in Crete, the foundation of 
which was attributed by an historian of theAugustan 
age (Veil. Paterc. i. 1) to Agamemnon. 

Harduin {ad Plin. iv. 12) proposed to read 
M)cenoe for Myrina, which in mentioned :i> a city 
of Crete in the text of Pliny (7. c.). Sieber (Reixe, 
vol. ii. p. 280) believed that he had discovered the 
remains of this city Ht a place called Maca or 
Maxis, on the river Armyrd. (Hock, Kreta, vol. i. 
p. 435.) [E. B. J.] 

MYCE'NAE, sometimes MYCE'NK 

M vtchvr), Horn . //. i v. 5 2 ; Eth. Mv/crjyaior, Mycenaeus, 
Mycenensis: Kharvctti), one of the rtioet ancient 
towns in Greece, and celebrated as the reftidence of 
Agamemnon. It is situated at the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the plain of Argos upon a rugged height, 
which is shut in by two commanding summits of the 
range of mountains which border this side of the 
Argeian plain. From its retired position it is de- 
scribed by Homer (Od. iii. 263) as situated in a re- 
cess (fivxf) °f the Argeian land, which is supposed 
by some modern writers to be the origin of the name. 
The ancients, however, derived the name from nn 
eponymous heroine Mycene, daughter of Inachns, or 
from the word pvicys, for which various reasons were 
assigned. (Paus. ii. 17. § 3; Steph. B. #. «•) 
position was one of great importance. In the finn 
place it commanded the upper part of tho great Ar- 
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fpian plain, which spread oat under its walls towards 
the west and south; and secondly the most impprt- 
aat mads from the Corinthian golf, the* roads from 
Phlws, Nemea, Cleonae, and Coiinth, unite in the 
mountains above Mycenae, and pass under the height 
upon which the city stands. It was said to have 
been built by Perseus (Strab. viiL p. 377 ; Pans. ii. 
15. § 4, it 16. $ 3), and its massive walls were be- 
lieved to have been the work of the Cyclopes. Hence 
Euripides calls Mycenae irfaurfia II epo'sws, K vk\u- 
w Ivy *6vov x*P** (//>%• Atd. 1500). It was 
the favourite residence of the Pelopidae, and under 
Agamemnon was regarded as the first city in Greece. 
Henoe it is called *ro\ifxP v < ro * hj Homer {IL vii. 180, 
xi. 46), who also gives it the epithets of * vpvdyvta 
{II iv. 52) and tvKrifuvov 'KTokltQpov {II. ii. 569). 
Its greatness belongs only to the heroic age, and it 
ceased to be a place of importance after the return of 
the Heracleidae and the settlement of the Dorians in 
Argos, which then became the first city in the plain. 
Mycenae, however, maintained its independence, and 
bent some of its citizens to the assistance of the 
Greeks against the host of Xerxes, although the Ar- 
rives kept aloof from tho common cause. Eighty 
MycenaeanB were present at Thermopylae (Herod, 
vn. 202), and 400 of their citizens and of the Tiryn- 
thians fought at Plataeae (Herod, ix. 28). In 
n.c. 468, the Dorians of Argos, resolving to bring 
the whole district under their sway, laid siege to 
Mycenae ; but the massive walls resisted all their 
attacks, and they were obliged to have recourse to 
a blockade. Famine at length compelled the inha- 
bitants to abandon the city; moro than half of them 
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took refuge in Macedonia, and the remainder in Cle* 
onae and Geryneia. (Diod. xl 65; Stmb. viiL 
pp. 372, 377; Pans. ii. 16. $ 5, v. 23. § 3, vii. 25. 
§ 3, viiL 27. § 1.) From this time Mycenae remained 
uninhabited, for the Argives took care that thia 
strong fortress should remain desolate. Strabo, how- 
ever, committed a gross exaggeration in saying that 
there was not a vestige of Mycenae extant in hia 
time (viiL p. 372). The ruins wore visited by Pan- 
sanies, who gives the following account of them (iL 
15, 16): — ■“ Returning to the pass of the Tretus, 
pnd following the road to Argos, you have the ruin* 
of Mycenae on the left hand. Several parts of the 
enclosure remain, and among them is the gate upon 
which the lions stand. These also are said to be the 
work of the Cyclopes, who built the walls of Tiiyns 
for Proetus. Among the ruins of the city there is 
a fountain named Perseia, and subterraneous build* 
ings {(nroycua oiKoBo/jufijiara) of Atreus and hia 
sons, in which their treasures were deposited. There 
are likewise the tombs of Atreus, of his charioteer 
Eurymedon, of Electra, and a sepulchre in common 
of Teledamns and J’elops, who are said to have been 
twin sons of Cassandra. But Clytaemnestra and 
Aegisthus were burn d at a little distance from the 
walls, being thought unworthy of burial where Aga- 
memnon lay.” 

The mins of Mycenae are still very extensive, 
and, with the exception of tliobe of Tiryns, are more 
ancient than those of any other city in Greece. They 
belong to a period long antecedent to all historical 
records, and may be regarded as the genuine relics 
of the heroic age. 



FLAN OF THB RUINS OF MYCENAE. 


r ^'"Pol**. B. Gate of Lion*, 

ot AtreuJ err * neou * uau «Uf called the Treasury 

Mycenae consisted of an Acropolis and a lower 
.. Wn * * 3ac * 1 defended by a wall. The Acropolis was 
tuated °n the summit of a steep hill, projecting 
» ,n a |j*gh«r mountain behind it The lower town 
•J south-western slope of the hill, on either 
•n® ?* *hich runs a torrent from east to west. 
Acropolis is in form of an irregular triangle, 


D. Subterraneous building, 

E. Village ol Khun&ti. 


of which the base fronts the south-west, and the 
apex the east On the southern side the cliffs are 
almost precipitous, overhanging a deep gorge; but 
on the northern side the descent is less steep and 
rugged. The summit of the hill is rather more than 
1000 feet in length, and around the edge the mined 
walls of the Acropolis still exist in their entire dr- 
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euit, with the exception of a email open specs above 
the precipitous cliff on the southern side, which per- 
haps was never defended by a wall. The walls are 
more perfect than those of any ether fortress in 
Greece; in some places they are 15 or SO feet high. 
They are built of the dark-coloured limestone of the 
surrounding mountains. Some parts of the wails 
are built, like those of Tiryns, of huge blocks of 
stone of irregular shape, no attempt being made to 
fit them into one another, and the gape being filled 
up with smaller stones. Bat the greater part of the 
walls consists of polygonal stones, skilfully hewn and 
fitted to one another, and their faces cut so as to 
give the masonry a smooth appearance. The walls also 
present, in a few parts, a third species of masonry, 
in which the stones are constructed of blocks of 
nearly quadrangular shape; this is the case in the 
approach to the Gate of Lions. This difference in 
the masonry of the walls has been held to prove 
that they were constructed at different ages; bnt 
more recent investigations amidst the ruins of Greece 
and Italy has shown that this difference in the style 
of masonry cannot be regarded as a decisive test of 
the comparative antiquity of walls; and Col. Mure 
has justly remarked that, as there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the approach to the Gate of Lions » 
of the same remote antiquity as the remainder of the 
fabric, it would appear to have been the custom with 
these primitive builders to pay a little more atten- 
tion to symmetry and regularity in the more orna- 
mental portions of their work. 

The chief gate of the Acropolis is at the NW. 
angle of the wall. It stands at right angles to the 
adjoining wall of the fortress, and is approached by a 
passage 50 feet long and 30 wide, formed by that 
wall and by another wall exterior to it The opening 
of the gateway widens from the top downwards; but 
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at least two-thirds of its height are now buried in 
ruins. The width at the top of the door is 9} feet. 
This door was formed of two massive uprights, 
covered with a third block, 15 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
and 6 feet 7 inches high in the middle, but di- 
minishing at the two ends. Above this block is a 
triangular gap in the masonry of the wall, formed by 
an oblique approximation of the side courses of Btone, 
continued from each extremity of the lintel to an 
apex above its centre. The vacant space u occupied 
by a block of stone, 10 feet high, 12 broad, and 2 
thick, upon the face of which are sculptured two 
lions in low relief, standing on their hind-legs, upon 
either side of a covered pillar, upon which they rest 
their fore-feet. The column becomes broader to- 
wards the top, and is surmounted with a capita], 
formed of a row of four circles, enclosed between two 
parallel fillets. The heads of the animals are gone, 
together with the apex of the cone that surmounted 
the column. The block of stone, from which the 
lions are sculptured, is said by Leake and other 
accurate observers to be a kind of green basalt; but 
this appears to be a mistake. We learn from Mure 
{Tow in Greece , vol. ii. p. 324) that the block is 
of the same paUmbmo , or dove-coloured limestone, of 
which the native rock mainly consists, and that the 
erroneous impression has been derived from the 
colour of the polished surface, which has received 
from time and the weather a blueish green hue. 
The column between the lions is the customary 
symbol of Apollo Agyieus, the protector of doors ami 
gates. (Miiller, Dor. ii. 6. § 5.) This is also proved 
by the invocation of Apollo in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus (1078, 1083, 1271), and the Electra of 
Sophocles (1374), in both of which tragedies the 
scene is laid in front of this gate. 



GATE OF THE UOES AT MYCENAE. 


It has been well observed that this pair of Hons 
stands to the art of Greece somewhat in the same 
relation as the Iliad and the Odyssey to her litera- 
ture; the one, the only extant specimens of the 
plastic skill of her mythical era, the other, the only 
genuine memorials of its chivalry and its song. The 
best observers remark that the animals are in a style 
of art peculiar to themself*, and that they have little 
or nothing of that dry Hum* stiffness which charac- 
terises the earlier stages of the art of sculpture in 
almost every country, and present consequently as 


little resemblance to the Archaic style of the Hel- 
lenic works of a later period as to thorn of BgyP* 
itself. 41 The special peculiarities of their exer- 
tion are a certain solidity and rotundity am^nting 
to clumsiness in the Hmbs, as compared with t»e 
bodies. The hind-legs, indeed, are more like the** 
of elephants than lions; the thighs, especially, 
of immense bulk and thickness. This uinm® 0 ^ 
able feature, however, is compensated Iff *** 
natural ease and dignity of attitude. The turnjjff 
of the body and bhouldvs is admirable, combining 
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strength with elegance in the h^iest proportions. a portion of their property; and in the heroic ages 
The bellies of both are Blender in comparison with the burial-places of the powerful rulers of Mycenae 
the rest of the figure, especially of the one on the may have been adorned with such splendour that 
right of the beholder. The muscles, sinews, and the name of Treasuries was given to their tombs, 
joints, though little detailed, are indicated with There is, indeed, good reason for believing, from the 
mdch spirit 'The finish, both in a mechanical and remains of brazen nails found in the large chamber 
artistical point of view, is excellent; and in passing of the “ Treasury of Atreus," that the interior sur- 
the hand over the surface, one is struck with the face of the chamber was covered with brazen plates, 
smooth and easy blending of the masses in every At the foot of the lower town standi the modem 
portion of the figure." (Mure, vol. ii. p. 171.) village of KharvdtL (Leake, Morea, vol H. p. 865, 
Besides the great Gate of Lions, there was a seq.j Mure, Tour in Greece, vol ii* p. 163, seq.; 
smaller gate or postern on the northern side of the. Curtins, Peloponmeos, voL ii. p. 400, seq.) 

Acropolis, the approach to which was fortified in MYCE'NI. f Mauretania.] 

the same manner as that leading to the great gate. MYCHUS. [Burns.] 

It is constructed of three great stones, and is 5 feet MY'CONUS (Mfaovos: Eth. Mwrdwoy : Mylao- 
4 inches wide at the top. no), a small island in the Aegaean sea, lying E. of 

Near the Gate of LionB the wall of the lower Delos, and N. of Naxos. Pliny says (iv, 12. s. 28) 
city may be traced, extending from N. to S. In that it is 15 miles from Delos, which is much greater 
the lower town are four subterraneous buildings, than the real distance; but Scylax (p. 55) more 
which are evidently the same as those described hy correctly describes it as 40 stadia from Rbeneia, the 
J’ausanias, in which the Atreidae deposited their island W. of Delos. Mycoims is about 10 miles in 
treasures. Of these the largest, called hy tho learned length, and 6 in its greatest breadth. It is in most 
the “ Treasury of Atreus,” and by the Greek ciceroni parts a barren rock, whence Ovid gives it the epithet 
the “ Grave of Agamemnon ” is situated under the of humilig (Met, vii. 463); and the inhabitants had in 
aqueduct which now conveys the water from the antiquity a bad reputation on account of their ava- 
st ream on the liortherrt side of the Acropolis to the rice and meanness (Atben. i. p. 7 ; hence the pro- 

* village of Kharvdti. (See Plan, C.) This building verb Mvk6vios ytlrw, Zenob. Prov. v. 21 ; Suidas, 
is in nearly a perfect state of preservation. It is Hesch., Phot.). The rocks of Myconus are granite, 
approached by a passage now in ruins, and contains and the summits of the hills are strewn with im- 
t*eo chambers. The passage leads into a large nienso blocks of this stone. This circumstance 
chamber of a conical form, about 50 feet in width probably gave rise to the table that the giantB sub- 
and 40 in height; and in tliia chamber there is a dued by Hercules lay under Myconus; whence came 
doorway leading into a small interior apartment, the proverb, “ to put all things under Myconus ” 
The ground-plan and a section of the building arc applied to those who ranged under one class things 

figured in the Diet, of Antiq. p. 1 127. The doorway naturally separate. (Strab. x. p. 487; Steph. B. 

terminating the passage, which leads into the largo $. v.) The tomb of the Locrian Ajax was also 
chamber, is 8 feet 6 inches wide at the top, widen- shown at Myconus. (Tzetz. ad Lycopkr. 401.) Of 
ing a little fn/T) thence to the bottom. “ On the the history of the island we liave no account, except 
outside before each d(X>r-post stood a semi-column, the statement that it was colonised from Athens, hv 
having a base and capital not unlike the Tuscan the Nelide Hippocles. (Zenob. v. 17; Schol. ad 
order in profile, but enriched with a very elegant lHovys. rer, ap. Gtogr, Min, vol. iv. p. 37, Hud- 
sculptured ornament, chiefly in a zigzag form, which son.) Myconus is mentioned incidentally by Hero- 
wax continued in vertical compartments over the dotus (vi. 118) and Thucydides (iii. 29). Ancient 
whole shaft. Those ornaments have not the smallest writers relate, as one of the peculiarities of Myco- 
resnnblance to anything else found in Greece, but nus, that the inhabitants lo.it their hair at an early 
they have some similitude to the Perscpolitaii style age. (Strab. 1. c. ; Plin. xi. 37. s. 47; “ Myconi 
of .sculpture.” (Leake, Morea , vol. ii. p. 374.) There calva omnia juventus,” Donat, ad Ter, ffecyr. iii. 4. 
are remains of a second subterraneous building near 19.) The highest mountain, which is in the northern 
♦he Gate of Lions (Plan, D) ; and those of the two part of the island, has a summit with two peaks, 
others are lower down the hill towards the west. whence it is called Dimastus by Pliny (iv. 12. s. 22). 

There has been considerable discussion among The promontory of Phomija (*opg/a, Ptol. iii. 15 
modem scholars respecting the purjxMO of those sub- § 29) was probably on the eastern Bide of the 
terraneous buildings. The statement of Pausanias, island. Scylax mentions two cities (M vkovos, ovtt) 
that they were the treasuries of the Atreidae, was Ww oXis, p. 22). Of these one called Myconus 
generally accepted, till Mure published an essay in occupied the site of the modern town, which ]iresents, 
the Rh&inischu Muteum for 1839 (vol. vi. p. 240), however, scarcely any ancient remains. The name 
m which he endeavoured to establish that all such and position of the other town are unknown. The 
buildings were the family vaults of the ancient coins of Myconus are rare; and in general veiy few 
herooB by whom they were constructed. In the remains of antiquity are found in any part of the 
groat edifice at Mycenae he supposes the inner apart- island. (Boss, Jieism ayf dm Gritchischen Inseln , 
ment to have been the burial-place, and the outer vol. ii. p. 28, seq.) 

vault the herouin or sanctuary of the deceased. This MY'GDONES (Mify&ows), a tribe dwelling in 
opinion has been adopted by most modern scholars, Bithynia, about the river Odryssss and the coast of 
J ut has been combated hy Leake, who adheres to the Propontis, but extending into Mysia, where they 
f ie ancient doctrine. (Pelopmmeriaoa, p. 256.) The occupied the district about Mount Olympus and 
woopimooB may, however, be to some extent recon- lake Daacylitia. They had immigrated into Asia 
k! • w PP*«g thut the inner chamber was the Minor from Thrace, but were afterwards subdued 
j tk® outer oontained the arms, or expelled by the Bithynians. (Strab. vii. p. 295, 

and other °n»aments most prized by the de- xii. pp. 564, 575.) The district inhabited by them 
It was the practice among the Greeks in all was called Mygdonia. (Strab. xii. pp. 550, 558, 576 
«»r the dead to cany with them to their tombs Plin. v. 41 ; Solin. 40, 42.) [L. S.] 
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MYGDO'NIA (MvyBorl * : Ed Mtfy8ov** t StopL 
B.), a district of Macedonia, which oomprahaadcd 
the plains round Theesalonioa, together with the 
▼alloys of KUtaU and Besikia, extending towards 
the E. as far as the Axins (Herod. Til 183), and 
Including the Lake Bolbe to the E. (Thuc. i. 68.) 
To the N. it was joined by Creatonia, for the Echi- 
dorae, which flowed into the gulf near the marshes 
of* the Axins, had its sources in Crestonia (Herod, 
vli. 184), while the pass of Aulan or Arethasa 
was probably the boundary of Mygdonia towards 
Bisaltia. The maritime part of Mygdonia formed 
a district called Amphaxitis, a distinction which 
flnt occurs in Polybius (r. 98), who divides all the 
great plain at the head of the Thermaic gulf into 
Amphaxitis and Bottiaea, and which is found three 
centuries later in Ptolemy (Hi. 13. § 36). The 
latter introduces Amphaxitis twice under the sub- 
divisions of Macedonia,— in one instance placing 
under that name the mouths of the Echidorus and 
Axius, with Thessalouica as the only town, which 
agrees with Polybius, and particularly with Strabo 
(vii. p. 330). In the other place, Ptolemy includes 
Stagura and Aretliusa in Amphaxitis, which, if it 
be correct, would indicate that a portion of Am- 
phaxitis, very distant from the Axius, was separated 
from the remainder by a part of Mygdonia; but as 
this is improbable, the word is perhaps an error in 
the text. The original inhabitants, the Mygdonians, 
were a tribe belonging to the great Thracian race, 
and were powerful enough to bequeath their name 
to it, even after the Macedonian conquest. (Thuc. 
ii. 99.) The cities of this district were Tiiessa- 
lonica, Sind us, Ciialastiia, Altus, Strhtsa, 
Cihsus, Mkllisurgis, IIkiiaulhustbs. Besides 
these, the following obscure towns occur in Ptolemy 
(J.c.)f — Ghaetae, Moryllus, Antigoneia, Calindaea, 
Booths. PhyBca,Trepillns,Carftbia, Xy lopolis, Assorus, 
Lete, PhileroB. As to the towns which occupied the 
fertile plain between Mt. Cissus and the Axius, their 
population was no doubt absorbed by Thessalonica, on 
its foundation by Cassauder, and remains of them are 
not likely to be found; nor are the ancient references 
sufficient to indicate their Bites. One of these would 
seem, from ancient inscriptions which were found at 
KhaAo6.it to have stood in that position, and others 
probably occupied similar positions on the last falls 
of the heights which extend nearly from Kkaivat 
to the Axius. One in particular is indicated by 
some large “ tumuli " or barrows, situated at two- 
thirds of that distance. (Leake, North. Greece 
vol. iil p. 448.)' [E. B. J.] 

MYGDO'NIA (Miryforio, Pint Luctdl. c. 38; 
Polyb. T. 31), a district in the NE. part of Mesopo- 
tamia, adjoining the country now called the Siryar. 
According to Strabo, the people who were named 
Mygdones come originally from Macedonia, and oc- 
cupied the district extending from Zeugma to Tha- 
psactu (xvl a. 747) j as, however, he states in the 
same place that wsibis was called by the Mace- 
donians M Antioohaia in Mygdonia,” and places it in 
the neighbourhood of M. Masius, he 

would appear to have thought that it was on the 
eastern side of Mesopotamia. Plutarch relates the 
same stony of the Greek name of Nisibis (LmmlL 
c. 32). in Stephanos Byz. the name is written 
Mvxdoi do, whiohie probably an error. In many 
of the earlier editions of Xenophon, a people are 
spoken of who are called MvyBdvtoi ; the later and 
better editions read, however, MopMwoi, which is 
more probable (AnaA iv. 3. § 4). [V. j 
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MTG1XPNIUS (MwyWwof, Julian. Orah p. 27), 
the river which flows by the town of Nisibis (now 
Nisibin). It takes its rise, together with the Kha- 
btir and one or two other streams, in the M. Masius 
(now Katya Baghlar). Its present name is the 
ffermei or Nahr-al-Hualu * [V.] 

MTLAE (MvAai : Eth. MvKatrns, Steph. B. ; Mo- 
\*?os t Diod. : MUazsso ),a city on the N. coast of Sicily, 
about 30 miles from Gape Pelorus, and 20 from Tyn- 
daris, though Strabo calls it 26 miles from each of 
these points. (Strab. vi. p. 266.) It was situated 
on the narrow neck or isthmus of a projecting pe- 
ninsular headland, about 5 miles in length, the 
furthest point of which is only abont 15 miles from 
the island of Hiera or V* Ucano, the nearest to Sicily 
of the t Lipari islands. Mylae was undoubtedly a 
Greek colony founded by the Zanckeans, and appears 
to have long coiginued snbject to, or dependent on 
its parent city of Zancle. (Strab. vi. p. 272; Seym. 
Ch. 288.) Hence Thucydides speaks of Himera as 
in his time the only Greek city on the N. coast of the 
island, omitting Mylae, because it was not fn inde- 
pendent city or state. (Thuc. vi. 62.) The period 
of its foundation is v\ holly uncertain. Siefort would 
identify it with the city called Chersonesus by Euse- 
bius, the foundation of which that author assigns to a 
period as early as r.c. 716, but the identification is 
very questionable. (Euseb. Chron. add. 161; Siefert, 
ZanJde-Metsana, p. 4.) It is certain, however, 
that it was founded before Himera, b. c. 648, as, 
according to Strabo, the Zanelaeans at Mylae took 
part in the colonisation of the latter city. (Strab. vi 
p. 272.) Mylae itself does not appear to have ever 
risen to any great importance; and after the revolu- 
tion which cliangcd the name of Zancle to that of 
Messana, still continued in the same dependent re- 
lation to it as before. It was, however, a strong 
fortress, with a good port; and these advantages 
which it derived from its natural situation, rendered 
it a place of importance to the Maaasnians as secur- 
ing their communications with the N. coast of the 
island. Scylax speaks of it as a Greek city and 
port (Scyi p. 4. § 13), and its castle or fortress is 
mentioned by several ancient writers. The earliest 
historical notice of the city is found in b. c. 427, 
when the Athenian fleet under Laches which was 
stationed at Rheginm, made an attack upon Mylae. 
The place was defended by the M es sa n ia ns with a 
strong garrison, but was compelled to surrender to 
the Athenians and their allies, who thereupon 
inarched against Messana itself. (Thuc. iii. 90; Diod. 
xil 54.) After the destruction of Messana by the 
Carthaginian general Himilcon, Mylae appears to 
have for a time shaken off its dependence; and 
inn. a 394, the Rhegians, beconflng alarmed st 
the restoration of Messana by Dionysius, which 
they regarded as directed against themselves, pro- 
ceeded to establish at Mylae the exiles from Nos® 
and Catana, with a view to create a countercheck 
to the rising power of Messana. The scheme, how- 
ever, failed of effect; the Rhegians were defeated 
and the Messanians recovered possession of Myjw* 
(Diod. xiv. 87.) That city is again noticed during 
the war of Timoleon in Sicily; and in b. c. 316 it 
was wrested by Agathocles, from the Messsnisns, 
though he was soon after compelled to restore it to 
them. (Id. xix. 65; Plat. TimoL 87.) It *!! 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mylae also («£ 
MvAofy weftly) that the forces of the Blamsrtan 
were defeated in a great battle, by Hieron 
case, b. c. 270 (Pol. i. 9; Diod. xxil 13); 
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the river Longinus, on the banks of which the ac- 
tion wee fought, cannot be identified with certainty. 
[Loxoanus.] 

It is probable that, even after the Roman conquest 
of Sicily, Mylae continued to be a dependency of 
Messana, as long as that city enjoyed its privileged 
condition as a 41 fbederata dvitas : H hence no mention 
is found of its name in the Verrine orations of Cicero; 
but in the time of Pliny it had acquired the ordinary 
municipal privileges of the Sicilian towns. (Plin. iii. 
8 . s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 2 .) It never, however, seems 
to have been a place of importance, and was at this 
period wholly eclipsed by the neighbouring colony of 
Tyndaris. But the strength of its position as a 
fortress caused it in the middle ages to be an object 
of attention to the Norman kings of Sicily, as well 
as to the emperor Frederic 11.; and though now 
much neglected, it is still a military position of import- 
ance. The modem city of Mtlaaaso is a tolerably 
flourishing place, with about 8000 inhabitants; it is 
built for the most part on a low sandy neck of land, 
connecting the peninsula, which is bold and rocky, 
with th«r mainland. But the old town, which pro- 
bably occupied the Bame site with the ancient dty, 
stood on a rocky hill, forming the first rise of the 
rocky ridge that constitutes the peninsula or head- 
land of Capo di MUasao. The modem castle on a 
hill of greater elevation, commanding both the upper 
and lower town, is probably the site of the ancient 
Acropolis. (Thuc. iii. 90; Smyth’s Sicily, pp. 103, 
104; Hoare’s Classical Tour , vol. ii. p. 215.) 

The promontory of Mylae, stretching out abruptly 
into the sea, forms the western boundary of a bay 
of considerable extent, affording excellent anchorage. 
This bay was memorable in ancient history as the 
scene ot two great naval actions. The first of these 
w'is the victory obtained by the Roman fleet under 
C. DuilliuB, ovef that of the Carthaginians in the 
First Punic War, b. c. 260, in which the Roman 
consul, by means Of the engines called Corvi (then 
used for the first time), totally defeated the enemy’s 
fleet, and took fifty of their ships. (Pol. i. 23.) More 
than two centuries later, it was in the same bay that 
Agrippa, who commanded the fleet of Octavian, 
defeated that of Sextus Pom pci us, b. c. 36. Agrippa 
advanced from the island of Hiera, where hif> fleet 
had been before stationed, while the ships of Pompoy 
hned the shores of the bay of Mylae. After their 
deteat they took refuge at the mouthB of the nume- 
rous binall rivers, or rather mountain torrents, which 
here descend into the sea. After this battle, Agrippa 
made himself master of Mylae as well as Tyndaris; 
and some time afterwards again defeated the fleet 
ot Pompeius in a second and more decisive action, 
between Mylae and a place called Naulochus. The 
latter name is otherwise unknown, but it seems to 
have been situated somewhere in the neighbourhood 
Jj Jlasoculmo , the Phalacrian promontorv of 

tolemy. (Appian, B. C. v. 195—109, 115—122; 
Dion Cass. xlix. 2—11; Veil. Pat ii. 79; Suet. 
dvg. 16.) 

In the account of this campaign Appian speaks 
? f * 8 n J aW town named Artemibium, which is no- 
U'ed also by Dion Cassius, and must have been situ- 
«d a little to the B. of Mylae, but is not mentioned 
lL2V f *** 8 ®°graphers. (Appian, B. C. v. 116 ; 
ham* i 8 ‘ xlix * 8 0 it is, however, obviously the 
(i . alluded to by Silius Italicus as the 
canTw , ina (Sil. Ital. xiv. 260), and 

“fHi-i in a fragment of his satires, 

vSl!u Dianac " 0-0- IS.) 
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Vibius Sequester also mentions a river which ho 
oalls Phaceldtub, and describes os “jwtta Pe- 
loridem, confinis templo Dianne.” (Vtt>. 604 . p. 16.) 
It is, however, obvious, from Appian, that the temple 
was not situated in the neighbourhood of Pekrns, 
but at a short distance from Mvlae, though the 
precise site cannot be determined. It was desig- 
nated by popular tradition as the spot where the 
sacred cattle of the Sun had been kept, and were 
slaughtered by the companions of Ulysses. (Appian, 
l c. ; Plin. ii. 98. s. 101.) The Moot Thorax, 
mentioned by Diodorus in hia account of the battle 
of the Longanus (Diod. xxii. 13), must have been 
one of the underfalls of the Neptunian Mountains, 
which throughout this part of Sicily descend close to 
the sea-shore ; but the particular mountain meant is 
wholly uncertain. [£. H. B.) 

MYLAE. Pliny (iv. 12 ) speaks of two islands 
of this name, lying off the coast of Crete. They 
belonged to the group of three islands off Phalasama 
(KutH), called by the Anonymous Coast-desrriber 
Jusagora, Mibb, Mylb (Stadiasn 1 ). PetaUdha 
is the name of the northernmost of the three little 
islands; the second, opposite to which is Kavusi, is 
called Megalonesi , in spite of its very moderate rise; 
and the third Prasonesi. (Pashley, Trav. vol. ii. p. 
61) [E/B.J.] 

MYLAE (MuAoT- Eth. MvXcuos), a town of Per- 
rhaebia in Thessaly, taken by Perseus in b. c. 171. 
(Liv. xlii. 54; Steph. B. s. v.) As Livy describes 
it as a strong place near Cyretiae, it is placed by 
Leake at Dhamdsi, u which is not only strong in 
itself, but very important, as commanding the pass 
of the Titaresins, leading into Perrhaebia from the 
Pelasgiotis.” ( Northern Greece , vol. iv. p. 311.) 

MYLAS, or MYLE (MuAos), a promontory on 
the coast of Cilicia, between cape Aphrodisias in 
the west and cape Sarpedon in the east. On or close 
to it was a small town of tho same name (Plin. 
v. 22 ; Stadiasm. Mar . Mag. §§ 165, 166.) As the 
Stadiasmus calls Mylas a cape and Chersonese, 
Leake ( Asia Minor , p. 205) is inclined to identify 
it with cape Cavaliere, which answers exactly to 
that description. [L. S-] 

MYLASSA or MYLASA (rk MdXaroa, or Mu- 
Acura: Eth. MuAowreuj), the most important town of 
Caria, was situated in a fertile plain, in the west of 
the country, at the foot of a mountain, abounding in 
beautiful white marble, of which its buildings and 
temples were constructed. Hence the city was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful on account of its white marble 
temples and porticoes, and many wondered that so fine 
a city was built at the foot of a steep overhanging 
mountain. The two most splendid temples in the 
city were those of ZeusOsogos and Zeus Labrandenus, 
the latter of which stood in the neighbouring village 
of Labranda, on a hill, and was connected with the 
city by a road called the sacred, 60 stadia in length, 
along which the prooessions used to go to the temple. 
The principal citizens of Mylassa were invested with 
the office of priests of ZeuB for life. The city was 
very ancient, and is said to have been the birthplace 
and residence of the Carian kingB before Halicar- 
nassus was raised to the rank of a capital. Its 
nearest point on the coast was Physcus, at a dis- 
tance ot 80 stadia, which was the port of Mylassa; 
though Stephanos B. calls Passala its part-town. 
(Sfcrab. xiv. p. 658, &c.; Aescbyl. Fragm. 48, where 
it is called Mylas; Steph. B. s. r. ; Herod, i. 
171. Ptol. v. 2 . § 20; Plin. v. 29; Pans. viii. 10 . 
§ 3.) The splendour of Mylassa is attested by an 
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aneodote pre serve d in Athenaeus (viil p. 848) of the 
witty musician Stmtnnfcss, who, on owning to 
Mylaasa, and observing its many temples, but few 
inhabitants, plaood himself in the middle of the 
mniksfc-riacs, and exclaimed, ** Hear me, oh ye 
temples.” As to the history of this city, we know 
that Philip of Macedonia, the son of Demetrius, en- 
deavoured in vain to obtain possession of it; and it 
was probably to reward the place for its opposition 
to him that the Romans, after the war with Anti- 
odras, declared its citizens free (Polyb. xvi 24, xxil 
27; Lhr. xxxviil 89). In a petty war with the 
neighboaring EuromUns, the Mylassans were vio- 
tonoos, and took some of their towns; bat were 
afterwards compelled to submit to the Rhodians 
(Polyb. xxx. 5 ; Liv. xiv. 25.) In the time of Strabo, 
the town appears to have been still flourishing, and 
two eminent oraton, Eathydemns and Hybreas, 
exercised considerable influence over their fellow- 
citizens. Hybreas, however, incurred the enmity of 
Labienus, hk political adversary, whose pretensions 
he tried to resist. Bat he was obliged to take refuge 
in Rhodes; whereupon Labienus marched with an 
army against Mylassa,' and did great damage to the 
town. (Strab. xiv. p. 660.) It is mentioned, however, 
as late as the time of Hierocles (p. 688). It is ge- 
nerally admitted that the site of the ancient Mylassa 
is marked by the modern Melasso or Melassa , where 
considerable ancient remains have been observed by 
travellers. A temple, erected by the people of My- 
lassa in honour of Augustus and Roma, considerable 
ruins of which had existed until modem times, was 
destroyed about the middle of labt century by the 
Turks, who built a new mosque with the materials 

i Pooocke, Travel tom. ii. p. 2. c. 6.) Chandler 
Aria Minor , p. 234) saw beneath the hill, on the 
east side of the town, an arch or gateway of marble, 
of the Corinthian order; a broad marble pavement, 
with vestiges of a theatre; and round the town ranges 
of columns, the remains of porticoes. (Comp. Leake, 
Aria Minor, p. 230; Fellows, Journal of an Exc. 
p. 260, Discoveries in Lycia, p. 67, who saw many 
ancient remains scattered about the place; Raschc, 
Lex. Num. iii. 1. p. 999, &c.) [L. S.] 
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MYNDUS (Mttoor: Eth. Mrirfiof), a Dorian 
colony of Troezen, on the coast of Caria, situated on 
the northernmost of the three Dorian peninsulas, a 
few miles to the northwest of Halicarnassus. It was 
protected by strong walls, and had a good harbour. 
(Pans. ii. 30. § 8; Strab. xiv. p. 658; Arrian, A nab. 
i.20, ii. 5.) Bnt otherwise the place is not of 
much importance in ancient history. Both Pliny 
(v. 29) and Stephanos Bya. (s. v.) mention Palae- 
inyndus as a place close by Myndus; and thin Pa- 
laemyndus s ee ms to have been the ancient place of 
the Caroms which became deserted after the esta- 
blishment of the Dorian Myndus. (Comp. Strab. xiii. 
p. 611.) Mela (L 16) and Pliny (l c.) also speak 
of a place called Neapbus in the same peninsula; and 
as no other authors mention snch a place in that 
part of the country, it has been supposed that 
Myndus (the Dorian colony) and NeapoUs were the 
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same place. But it ought to be remembered that 
Pliny mentions both Myndus and Neapolis as two 
different towns. Myndian ships are mentioned in 

v. 33.)** At a kte/time, whwTjtoandfiT besieged 
Halicarnassus, he was anxious first to make himself 
master of Myndus; but when he attempted to take 
it by surprise, the Myudians, with the aid of rein- 
forcements from Halicarnassus repulsed him with 
some loss. (Arrian, l c .; comp. Hecat. Fragm . 229; 
Polyb. xvi. 15, 21 ; Scylax, p. 38; Ptol. v. 2. § 9; 
Liv. xxxvii. 15; Hierocl. p. 687.) Athenaeus (L 32) 
states that the wine grown in the distriot of Myndus 
was good for digestion. It is generally believed that 
Menteska or Muntesha marks the site of Myndus; 
but Col. Leake (Asia Minor, p. 228) identifies 
Myndus with the small sheltered port of Gwmishlu , 
where Captain Beaufort remarked the remains of an 
ancient pier at the entrance of the port, and some 
ruins at the head of the bay. (Comp. Rasche, Lex. 
Nwn. iii. 1. p. 1002, &c.; Eckhel, Doclr. JVtim. t 
vol. ii. pt i. p. 585.) f 

Ptolemy (v. 2. § 30) mentions a small isfod called 
Myndus in the Icarian Sea. S.] 
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MYO'NIA or MYON (M vovia, Pacw. ; MiW, 
Stoph. B. : Eth. Mvovcus, Paus., Thuc.), a town of 
the Locri Ozolae, situated on the most difficult of 
the passes leading from Aotolia into Locris. (Thnc. 
iii. 101.) Pausanias describes it as a small town 
(wdAitr/xa), situated upon a hill 30 stadia from Am- 
phissa inland, containing a grove and an altar of the 
gods called Meilichii, and above the town a temple of 
Poseidon. (Pans. x. 38. § 8, comp. vi. 19. § 4.) 
Leake (Northern Greece , vol. ii. p. 592) and other 
authorities place Myonia at Aghia Thymia, or Athy- 
mia, a small village, containing HsUenio remains, 
distant 1} hour from Sdlona (Amphissa) on the read 
to Galaxidhi on the coast; but this cannot be cor- 
rect, as, according to the passage in Pausanias, My- 
onia lay further inland than Amphissa. ("Aw* 
help ’Afupurrris wpbs fw etpov M vovta . . « Obroi (in- 
cluding the Mvovcls) ftkv 8 fotpoucovcriv 'Ap<pl<r~ 
tn)$, M &a\aeoys 88 Oidvffeia). Accordingly 
Kiepert places Myonia in his map N. of Amphissa, ° n 
the road from the latter place to Cytiniom in Doris. 

MYONNE'SUS (Mvivnjtros or Mv6vn*os), a pro- 
montory on the south-west of Lebedus, on the cosbt 
of Ionia, at the northern extremity of the bay oj 
Ephesus. It is celebrated in history for th* BBf r 
victory there gained by the Romans under L. Aenu- 
lins over Antiochus the Great, in B. c. 190. (Stejw- 
B. s. V.; Strab. xiv. p. 643 ; Thucyd. iii. 42 ; Lir. 
xxxvii 27.) Livy describes the promontory asnt Q - 
afced between Samos and Teos, and as rising 
broad basis to a pointed summit. Therewas ® 
approach to it on the land side by a narrow pa™ • 

! while on the sea side it vu girt by rocks, so muc 
worn by tbs waves, that in some parts the over- 
hanging cliffs extended further into the sea 
ships stationed under them. On this 
there also was a small town of the name of Myon 
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(gtaph. B. t Stab. U. 00 .), winch '^belonged to Teoe. of that amount, when sold again In Rorife or Con- 
The rocks of Myonnesus are mow called Hypsili- stantinople. The caravans went np the Rile as for 
botmoi. as Coptoe, whence they travelled through the 

Pliny (H, If, ▼. 87) mentions a small isl a nd of the desert for 7 or 8 days to Berenice or Myos-HonnoM, 
name of Myooneans near Ephesus, which, together and exchanged their gold for silk, spices, porcelain, 
with two others, Anthinae and Diarrheoaa, formed and perfume§. A pound of silk was canaldered 
a group callod Fisistati Insulae. [L. S.] equivalent to a pound of gold. Philadelphus first 

MYONNE'SUS (Mwdwijoof s Eth. Muovpfiaios), opened the road between Coptoe and Myto-Hormos. 
a wn*!! island lying off the coast of Phthiotis in At first the caravans carried their water with them 
Thessaly, in the bay between Larissa Cremaate and across the desert, arid employed camels for the 
Antrim. (Stab. ix. p, 435; Steph. B. Z.c.) transport of merchandise. But afterwards caravan- 

MYOS-HOBMOS (6 M vbs typos, Diodor. iii. 39; saries ( araBpol ) were brillt for the use of travellers; 
Stab. xvi. p. 760 — 781, xvii. p. 815; Ptol. iv. 5. and wells were suizk’and cisterns dug for the collec- 
§ 14, viiL 15. § 18; PetripL Mar, Erythr. pp. 1, 6, tion of rain water; although the supply of the latter 
9, ll;’A0po8fnv* typos, Agatharch. p. 54; Veneris most have been scanty and precarious, sinse min in 
Portns, Plin. vL 29. § 33) was founded by Ptolemy that latitude seldom foils. 

PhUadelphns (b. c. 274) upon a headland of similar The prosperity of Myos-Hormoe as an emporium, 
name. (Mela, fit 8. § 7.) He selected it for the however, seems to have been fluctuating, and it was 
principal harbour and station of the trade of Aegypt finally supplanted as a depdt at least by Berenice, 
with India, in preference to Arsinog at the head of which, being lower down the Red Sea, was yet more 
the Red Sea, on account of the tedious and difficult convenient for the southern trade. That it wsb flue- 
navigation down the Heroopolite gnlf. The tuating may be inferred from the mention of it by the 
name jffyos-Hormos, which indicates its Greek geographers. Agatharchides, who composed his work 
origin, may signify the “ Harbour of the Mouse, in the reign of Philometar (b.c. 180 — 145), in his 
but piore probably means “ the Harbour ” of the account of the Indian trade, makes no mention of 
Muscle ” (/AvetK, to dose, e. g. the shell), since on the Berenice. Diodorus who wrote in the age of Augus- 
neighbouring coast the pearl-muscle or Pinna tus, speaks of Myos-Hormos, but not of its rival. 
iMirina (comp, the Hebrew prninim, Job , xxxviii. Strabo, who was nearly contemporary with Diodorus, 
18; Prov. xxxi. 10) is collected in large quantities, says that Berenice was merely a roadstead, where the 
(Bruce, Travels , vol. vii. p. 314, 8vo. ed.) The Indian vessels took in their cargo, but that they lay 
name was afterwards changed, according to Aga- in port at Myos-Honnos. Pliny, on the other hand, 
tharchides and those writers who copied him, to that in his description of the voyage to India does not 
of Aphrodites-Hormos; but the elder appellation is notice Myos.Hormos at all, and speaks of it inci- 
more generally retained Myns Hormos seems to dentally only in his account of the W. coast of the 
have obtained the designation of Aphrodite (foam of Red Sea. Accordingly, in the reigns of Vespasian 
the sea), from the abundance of sea-sponge found in and Trajan it must have been on the decline, 
its bay. There is one difficulty in the relations between 

The latitude of Myos-Hormos is fixed by Bruce, these harbours — their distance from each other. 
D’Anville, &c., at 27° N. Its situation is deter- According to the Periplus, Berenice was 1800 stadia, 
mined by a cluster of islands, called Jaffateen by or 225 miles, from Myos-Hormos, and even this is 
modern navigators, of which the three largest lie under the mark, if Gape Ras-el-anf be the 
opposite to an indenture of the Aegyptian coast Lepte Promontorium of Ptolemy. As the pretext 
Behind these islands and on the curve of the shore for founding either city was the superior convenience 
was the harbour. Its entrance was oblique (Strab. of each, as compared with Arainoe (Sues'), for the 
xvi. p. 769); but it was spacious and sheltered, and Indian trade, it seems strange that the Bhips should 
the water, even to the land’s edge was deep enough have been kept at Myos-Hormos, but the ladings 
fm vessels of considerable burden. taken in at Berenice. It is more reasonable to 

Myos-Hormos owed its prosperity, as well as its suppose that the latter became the principal empo- 
foundation. to the trade with Africa, Arabia, and Hum of the Indian traffic; and as that increased in 
Imha. The vessels bound for Africa or the S. coast importance, the port where it was principally carried 
of Arabia left this harbour in the month of Septem- on became the more frequented and opulent place of 
her, and thus fell in with the wind, which at the the two. 

equinox blows steadily from MW., and carried It is uncertain whether the ruins at the rillaee of 
them down the African coast, bringing them back Abuschaar represent the site of the ancient Myos- 
in the following May. The furthest S. point of the Hormoe. [W. B. D.J 

African trade was the town of Rhaptum, in the MYRA (rd Mvpa or M vptsr : Eth. Mvpcvs), one 
lfcgio Barbarica, about 10° 8. of the equator. The of the most important towns of Lycia, situated on 
vessels bound for India (the coast of Malabar or the river Andracus, partly on a hill and partly on 
Cfybn) left Myos-Hormos in July; and if they the slope of it, at a distance of 20 stadia from the 
the mouth of the Red Sea before the 1st of sea. (Strab. xiv. p. 666; Steph. B. s.v.; Plin. 
September, they had behind them the monsoon for xxxii. 8 ; Ptol. v. 6. § 8, viiL 1 7. § 23.) The small 
neariy three months. The voyage out usually town of Andriaea formed its port. It is remarkable 
occupied about 40 days. We are not informed of in history as the place where the apostle Paul landed 
»e extent of the Indian trade under the Ptolemies; (Acte, xxv. 5); and in later times the importance of 
nt in the reign of Claudius, when the route through the place was recognised in the fact that the em- 
JJKTpt to Malabar first became really known to the peror Theodosius IL raised, it to the rank of the 
we have a detailed account of it in Pliny capital of all Lycia (Hierod. p. 684.) The town 
of ***** calculated the worth still exists, and bears Rb ancient name Myra, though 

EaJt ♦ *** 8ilTW mt firom Roroe to the toe Turks call it Dembre, and is remarkable for its 
at 400,0001. sterling, in exchange for whioh fine remains of antiquity. Lcuhe (Asia Minor, p. 
® *ere received of at least four times the value 163) mentions the ruins of a theatre 355 feet in diu- 
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mme, ml ml public buildings, and numerous In* 
scribed sepulchres, some of which have inscriptions 
In the LycUn characters. But the place and its 
splendid rains have since bees minutely described 
by Sir C. Fellows (. Discov . is Lycia, p. 196, &c.), 
andinTexier'swork (Description de VAsieMhmsre), 
when the rains an figured in SB plates. The 
theatre atuMyra, says Sr Charles, Is among the 
largest and the best built in Asia Minor : much of 
He v fine corridor and corniced proscenium remains, 
lie number of tombs cut in the rock is not large, 
but they an generally very spacious, and consist 
of several chambers communicating with one another. 
Their external ornaments an enriched by sculptured 
statues in the rocks around ; but they are mostly 
without inscriptions (see the plate of one in Sir C. 
Fellows’ Diaeov. facing p. 198, and numerous others 
io a plate facing p. 200). On the whole, the ruins 
of Myra an among the most beautiful in Lycia. 
(Comp. Spratt and Forbes, Travels in Lycia , vol. i. 
p. 131, &o.) [L. S.] 

MYHCINPS (Mdp* iws, Steph. B.; Mpicivyos , 
Tzetz. ChsL iii. 96: Eth. Mvptclyios ), a place be- 
longing to the Edoni, on the left bank of the 
Stryraon, which was selected by Histiaeus of Miletus 
for his settlement. It offered great advantages to 
settlere, as it contained an abundant Bupply of 
timber for shipbuilding, as well as silver mines. 
(Herod, vii. 23.) Aristagoras retired to this place, 
and, soon after landing, perished before some Thra- 
cian town which he was besieging. (Herod ▼. 126; 
Thuc. iv. 102.) Afterwards, it had fallen into the 
hands of the Edoni ; but on the murder of Pittacus, 
chief of that people, it surrendered to Brasidas. 
(Thuc. iv. 107.) The position of Myrcinus was in 
die interior, to the N. of M. Pangaeus, not far 
from Amphipolis. (Leake, North . Greece , vol. iii. 
p. 181.) [E. B. J.] 

MYBIANDRUS. [Issus.] 

MTRICUS (Mvpurovf), a town on the coast of 
Troy, “ opposite," as Steph. Byz. (s. t>.) says, “ to 
Tenedos and Lesbos," whence it is impossible to guess 
its situation. It is not mentioned by any other 
writer. [L. S.] 

MYRI'NA (Mvpfva : Eth. Mupivaxos), one of the 
Aeolian cities on the western coast of Mysia, about 
40 stadia to the south-west of Gtyneium. (Herod, i. 
149.) It is said to have been founded by one My- 
rinus before the other Aeolian cities (Mela, i. 18), or 
by the Amazon Myrina (Strab. xi. p. 505, xii. p. 573, 
xiii. p. 623; Diod. iii. 54). Artarerxos gave Gry- 
neium and Myrina to Gongylus, an Eretrian, who had 
been banished from bis native city for favouring the 
interests of Persia. (Xenoph. HeUen. iii. 1. § 4.) 
Myrina was a very Btrong place (Liv. xxxiii. 30), 
though not very large, and had a good harbour. 
(Scylax, p. 36; Agath. Praef. p. 9, ed. Bonn.) Pliny 
(v. 82) mentions that it bore the surname of 
Sefaaatopolis; while, according to Syncellus, it was 
also called Smyrna. For some time Myrina was 
occupied by Philip of Macedonia; but the Romans 
compelled him to evacuate it, and declared the place 
free. (Liv. I e.$ Pcdyb. xviii. 27.) It was twice 
visited by sera* earthquakes $ first in the reign of 
Tiberias (Too. Ami. ii. 47), on which occasion it 
received a remission of duties on account of the loss 
it s ustained ; a ccotmd time in the reign of 
Trajan (Oroa. vii. 12). The town was restored each 
time, and continued to exist until a late period. 
(Steph. Byz. «. a.; PtoL v. 2. § 6; Apollon. Rhod. i. 
604; Hieroclp.661; Geogr. Rav. v. 9, where it is 


called Myrenna, while in the PwL Tab. it bean tbs 
name Mariana.) Its site is believed tp be occupied 
by the modern Sandarliis. [L. S.j 



COIN OF MYRINA. 

MYBI'NA. [Lemnos.] 

MYRINA. [Mycenae, No. 1.] 

MYRLEA. [Apamkia, No. 4.] 

MYRME'CIUM (Mvppfaiov, Strab. xi. p. 494 ; 
Pomp. Mela, ii. 1. § 3 ; Plin. iv. 26 ; Anon. Peripl. 
p. 4 ; Steph. B.; Jornand. Get. 5), a Milesian colony 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus, 20 Btadia N. of Pan- 
ticapaeum. (Strab. vii. p. 310.) Near the town 
was a promontory of the same name. (Ptol. iii. 6. 

§ 4; Leo Diac. ix. 6.) It is the modern TenihalS 
or Jenikale, where many ancient remains have been 
found. (Clarke, Trav. vol. ii. pp. 98, 102 ; Dubois 
de Montpereux, Voyage au Caucase, vol. v. p. 
231.) [E.B.J.] 

MYRMEX (Mvpwt, Ptol. iv. 4. § 15), an 
island off the coast of Cyrenaica, which is Identified 
with the Ausigda (A fortyZa) of Hecataeus (Fr. 
300), where the charts show an islet, between 
Ptolemais and Phycus. [E. B. J.J 

MYRMI'DONES. [Aegina.] 

MYRRH l'NUS. [Attica, p. 332, No. 95.] 
MYRSINUS. [Myrtuntium.] 

MY'RTILIS, surnamed Julia ('lov\la MvpriAh, 
Ptol. ii. 5. § 5), a town of the Turdetani in Lusi- 
tania, on the Anas, which had the Jus Latii; now 
Mcrtola. (Plin. iv. 21. s. 35 ; Mela, iii. 1; Jt. 
Ant. p. 431 ; Sestini, Med. p. 11 ; Mionnet, Suppl 
L p. 8; Florez, Esp. Sagr . xiv. pp. 208, 238, 
Forbiger, iii. p. 36.) 

MY'RTIUM or MYRTE'NUM (Mupriov, Mi tp- 
TTfvSv^j a place in Thrace mentioned by Demo- 
sthenes along with Serrhium, but otherwise unknown 
(de Cor. p. 234). 

MYRTOS. [Aegaeum Mare.] 

MYRTO'UM MARE. [Aegaeum Mare.] 
MYRTU'NTIUM (Muprovmov), called Mybsi- 
nus (M vpoiyos) by Homer, who mentions it among 
the towns of the Epeii. It was a town of Eli*i an “ 
is described by Strabo as situated on the rood from 
the city of Elis to Dyme in Achaia, at the distance 
of 70 stadia from the former place and near the sea. 
Leake remarks that the last part of the description 
must be incorrect, since no part dTthe toad from - 
Elis to Dyme could have passed by the sea ; but Cnr- 
tius observes that Myrtnntium would at on ®^ 1 ! n0 
have been near the sea-coast, supposing that the la- 
goon of KoUki was originally a gulf of the sea. Tiie 
ruin near KaUMos probably represents this piece- 
(Hom.JZ.ii. 616 ; Strab. viii. p. 341 ? Steph. B*'* 
Mpertros ; Leake, Morea, vot ii. p. 169 ; Bobk, i » 
Edcherchei r, £c. p, 120; Curtins, PtlopooM* 0 *' 
vol. ii. p. 36.) , ... > 

MYSAKIS (Mwraptt at Uurmph, TU {“£ 

§ 8), the W. promontory of the AcHno*oe 

MOfl. [#• "■ 

MY'SIA (Mofffo : Eth. Merit, Mjnu.), the 
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of a province in the north-west of Asia Minor, 
which according to Strabo (xii. p. 572) was derived 
from the many beech-trees which grew about Mount 
Olympus, and were calklL1>y the Lydians pwroi . 
Others more plausibly Connect the name with the 
Celtic moese s a marsh or swamp, according to which 
Mysia would signify a marshy country. This sup- 
position is supported by the notion prevalent among 
the ancients that the Mysians had immigrated into 
Asia Minor from the marshy countries about the Lower 
Danube, called Moeeia, whence Mysia andj^foesia 
would be only dialectic varieties of the same name. 
Hence, also, the Mysians are sometimes mentioned 
with the distinctive attribute of the “ Asiatic,” to 
distinguish them from the European Mysians, or 
Moesians. (Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 809 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. Mod. i. 1115.) 

The Asiatic province of Mysia was bounded in 
the north by the Propontis and the Hellespont, in 
the west by the Aegean, and in the south by Mount 
Temnus and Lydia. In the east the limits are not 
accurately defined by the ancients, though it was 
bounded by Bithynia and Phrygia, and we may 
assume the river Rhyndacus and Mount Olympus to 
have,* on the whole, formed the boundary line. 
(Strab. xii. pp. 564, &c., 571.) The whole extent of 
country bearing the name of Mysia, was divided into 
five parts : — 1. Mysia Minor (Muofa # puepd), that 
is, the northern coast-district on the Hellespont and 
Propontis, as far as Mount Olympus; it also bore the 
name of Mysia Hellespontiaca, or simply Hellespontus, 
and its inhabitants were called llellespontii (PtoL v. 
2. §§ 2, 3, 14 ; Xenoph. Ages. i. 14) ; or, from 
Mount Olympus. Mysia Olympene (Mvcria rj ’0\u(x~ 
iriirfi (Strab. xii. p. 571). This Lesser Mysia em- 
braced the districts of Mokene, Abkettene and 
the Apian plain {'Arias retiloy ; Strab. xii. pp. 574, 
576.) 2. Mybia Major (Mutla h peydLKr}), funn- 
ing the southern part of the interior of the country, 
lududing a tract of country extending between Troas 
and Aeolis as far as the bay of Adramyttium. The 
principal city of tliis part was Pergamum, from 
'which the couutry is also called Mysia Pergamene 
(Mvtrla 7j HtpyafJLT}trfi ; Strab. 1. c. ; Ptol. v. 2. 
§§ ft, 14.) 3. Troas (u Tpwds), tb» territoiy of 
ancient Troy, that is, the northern part of the 
western coast, from Sigeium to the bay of Adra- 
myttium. 4. Aeous, the southern part of the 
coast, especially that between the riven Caicus and 
Hormus. 5. Truth ran ia {b Teudpayla), or the 
district on the soutliern frontier, where in ancient 
times Touthras is said to have formed a Mysian 
kingdom. (Strab. xiL p. 551.) 

These names and divisions, however, were not 
the same at all times. Under the Peraian do- 
minion, when Mysia formed a part of the second 
Butrapy (Herod, iii. 90), the name Mysia was ap- 
plied only to the north-eastern part of the country, 
that is, to Mysia Minor ; while the western part of 
the coast of the Hellespont bore the name of Lesser 
Phrygia, and the district to the south of the latter 
that of Troas. (Scylax, p. 35.) In the latest times 
* the Roman Empire, that is, under the Christian 
emperors, the greater part of Mysia was contained 
m the province bearing the name of Hellespontus, 

mie the southern districts as far as Troas belonged 
to the province of Asia. (Hierod. p. 658.) 

ine greater part of Mysia is a mountainous 
traversed by the north-western 
^ oun t Taurus, which gradually slope 
n towards the Aegean, the main branches being 


Mount Ida and Mount Tekkub. The country It 
also rich in rivers, though most of them an small, 
and not navigable ; but, notwithstanding its abun- 
dant supply of water in rivers and lakes, the 
country was in ancient times Use productive than 
other provinces of Asia Minor, and many parts of it 
were covered with marshes and forests. * Besides the 
ordinary products of Asia Minor, and the excellent 
wheat of Assus (Strab. xv. p. 725), Mysia was cele- 
brated for a kind of stone called lapis asaius {<rap- 
tcofpdyo »), which had the power of quickly consum- 
ing the human body, whence it was used for ooffins 
(sarcophagi), and partly powdered and strewed over 
dead bodies. (Diosoorid. v. 141 ; Plin. ii. 98, 
xxxvi. 27 ; Steph. B. s. v. "A ttros.) Near the coasts 
of the Hellespont there were excellent oyster beds* 
(Plin. xxxii. 21; CatuU. xviii. 4; Virg. Georg . 
i. 207 ; Lucan, ix. 959 ; comp. Theophnst. Hitt, 
Plant L 6. 13.) 

The country of Myna was inhabited by several 
tribes, as Phrygians, Trojan^' Aeolians, and Mysians; 
but we must here confine ourselves to the Mysians, 
from whom the country derived its name. Mysians 
are mentioned in the Iliad (ii. 858, x. 430, xiii. 5), 
and seem to be conceived by the poet as dwelling 
on the Hellespont in that part afterwards called 
Mysia Minor. Thence they seem, during the period 
subsequent to the Trojan War, to have extended 
themselves both westward and southward. (Strab. 
xii. p. 665.) Herodotus (vii. 74) describes them as 
belonging to the same stock as the Lydians, with 
whom they were always stationed together in the 
Persian armies (Herod, i. 171), and who probably 
spoke a language akin to theirs. Strabo (vii. 
pp. 295, 303, xii. pp. 542, 564, Ac.) regards them 
as a tribe that had immigrated into Asia from 
Europe. It is difficult to see how these two state- 
ments are to be reconciled, or to decide which of 
them is more entitled to belief. As no traces of the 
Mysian language have come down to us, we cannot 
pronounce a positive opinion, though the evidence, so 
far as it can be gathered, seems to be in favour of 
Strabo’s view, especially if we bear in mind the 
alleged identity of Moesians and Mysians. It is, 
moreover, not quite certain as to whether the 
Mysians in Homer are to be concaved as Asiatics or 
as Europeans. If this view be correct, the Myiiians 
must have crossed over into Asia either before, or 
soon after the Trojan War. Being afterwards pressed 
by other immigrants, they advanced farther into the 
country, extending in the south-west as far as Per- 
gamum, and in the east as far as Catacecaumene. 
About the time of the Aeolian migration, they 
founded, under Teuthras, the kingdom of Teuthrania, 
which was Boon destroyed, but gave the district in 
which it had existed its permanent name. The 
people which most pressed upon them in the north 
and east seem to have been the Bithynians. 

In regard to their histoiy, the Mysians shared the 
fate of all the nations in the west of Asia Minor. 
In b. c. 190, when Antiochus was driven from 
Western Asia, they became incorporated with the 
kingdom of Pergamus ; and when this was made 
over to Rome, they formed a part of the province of 
Asia. Respecting their national character and insti- 
tutions we possess scarcely any information ; but if 
we may apply to them that which Posidonius (tis 
Strab . vii. p. 296) states of the European MoesiaiiB, 
they were a pious and peaceable nomadic people, 
who lived in a very simple manner on the produce of 
their flocks, and hud not made great advances m 
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civilisation. Their langnage was, according to 
Strabo (xii. p. 379), a mixture of Lydian and 
Phrygian* that is, perhaps, a dialect akin to both of 
them. Their comparatively low state of civilisation 
seems also to be indicated by the armour attributed 
to them by Herodotus (vii. 74), which consisted of 
a common helmet, a small shield, and a javelin, the 
point of which was h a rde n ed by fire. At a later 
time, the influence of tin Greeks by whom they 
were surrounded seems to have done away with 
everything that was peculiar to them as a nation, 
and to have drawn them into the sphere of Greek 
civilisation. (Camp. ForMger, Handbuch dor alien 
Geographic, voL ii..p. 110, &c.$ Cramer, Asia 
Minor, L p. 30, &c. ; Niebuhr, Lee t on Anc. Hist, 
yd. i. p. 83, &c.) [L. S.] 

MY'SIUS (Mdomoi), a tributary of the Caicus, on 
the frontiers of Mysia, having its sources on Mount 
Temnus, and joining the Catena in the neighbour- 
hood of Pergununx (Strab. xiii. p. 616.) Ac- 
cording to Ovid (Met xv. 277) Mysius was only 
another name for Caicus, whence some have inferred 
that the upper port of the Caicus was actually called 
Mysius. It is generally believed that the Mysius is 
the same as the modem Bergma. [L. S.] 

MYSOOABAS (M wroicSpas, Pfcol. iv. 1. § 3), 
a harbour on the W. coast of Mauretania, near the 
Phuth, probably the B&me as the Cauicus Mubus 
(Kopurbr rttxos) of Hanno (p. 2, ed. Hudson ; 
comp. Ephor. op. StepK B. s, v.), now Aghous , near 
the Wad Tensift, where Renon’s map of Morocco 
marks ruins. (Geog. Grace. Min . vol. i. p. 4, ed. 
Mflller, Paris, 1855.) [E. 15. J.] 

MYSOMACE' DONES (Mveoptucttoyts), a tribe 
of the Mysians, probably occupying the district 
about the sources of the small river Mysius. (Ptol. 
v. 2. § 15; Plin. v. 31.) In tlie time of the 
Komans this tribe belonged to the conventus of 
Ephesus: but further particulars are not known of 
them. [L.S ] 

MY'STIA (Mucrrfa : Eth. Mveri avds : Monaste- 
race), a town of Bruttium, which seems to have 
been situated on the E. coast of that province, be- 
tween Scylacium and the Zephyrian promontory, 
apparently not far from Cape Cocinthus (Capo di 
Stile). (Mela, ii. 4. § 8; Plin. iii. 10. s. 15.) 
Stephanas of Byzantium cites PhiliBtus as calling it 
a city of the Samnites, by which he must evidently 
mean their Lucanian or Bruttian descendants. (Steph. 
B. s. v.) Its position cannot be more exactly deter- 
mined, but it is placed coqjecturally at Monasterace, 
near the Capo di Stilo. (Clover. ItaL p. 1305 ; 
Romanelli, vol. i. p. 175.) [E. H. B.] 

MYTHETOLIS or MYTHOTOLIS (Mvdfaokis, 
MvfthroAu), a town of Bitbynia, of uncertain site, 
though it was probably situated on the north-west 
ride of the Lacus Ascania. It is Baid that during 
the winter all the artificial wells of the place were 
completely drained of water, but that in summer they 
became filled again to the brim. (Aristot. Mir. Awe. 
55; Antig. Oartvt. 188.) Stepbanus Byz. (t. v. 
IIvfidiroAis) and PHny (v. 43) mention a town 
of the name of Pythopolis in Mysia, which may pos- 
sibly be the lama as Mythopolis. [L. S. j 

MYTILE'NE or MITYLE'NE (Mori or Mt- 
rvkhvn : Eth. UvrQapnm$ or Mtrvtofvcuos), the 
meet important oity in the island of Lesbos. There 
is some uncertainty about the orthography of the 
yimn Coins an unanimous in favour of 
Inscriptions vary. Greek manuscripts have gene- 
rally, bat not universally, MrrvA^nj. Latin manu- 


scripts have generally Mityleue; but Velleius Pa- 
terculus, Pomponius Mela, and sometimes Pliny, 
have Mytilene. In some cases we find the Latin 
plural form Mitylenae. j(Suet Coes. 2, Tib. 10; 
Liv. Epit 89.) Tacitus has the adjective Myti- 
lenensis (Ann. xiv. 53). It is generally agreed 
now that the word ought to be written Mytilene; 
but it does not seem necessary to alter those pas- 
sages where the evidence of MSS. preponderates the 
other way. A full discussion of this subject may 
be seen |fn Plehn (Lesbiacorum Liber). The modem 
city is called Mitglen, and sometimes Castro. 

The chief interest of the history of Lesbos is 
concentrated in Mytilene. Its eminence is evident 
from its long series of coins, not only in the auto- 
nomous period, when they often bcae the legend 
nPATH AECBOY MTTIAHNH, but in the im- 
perial period down to the reign of Gallienns. Lesbos, 
from the earliest to the latest times, has been the 
most distinguished city of the island, whether we 
consider the history of poetry or politics, or the 
annals of naval warfare and commercial enterprise. 

One reason of the * continued pre-eminence of 
Mytilene is to be found in its situation, which (in 
common with that of Methymna) was favourable 
to the coasting trade. Its harbours, too, appear to 
have been excellent. Originally it was built upon a 
small island ; and thus (whether the small island 
were united to the main island by a causeway ur 
not) two harbours were formed, one on the north 
and the other on the south. The former of these 
was the harbour for ships of war, and was capable 
of being closed, and of containing fifty triremes, 
the latter was the mercantile harbour, and was 
larger and deeper, and defended by a mole. (Strab. 
xiii. p. 617; Paus. viii. 30.) The best elucidatiou 
of its situation in reference to the sea will be found 
in the narratives contained in the 3rd book of Thucy- 
dides and the 1st book of Xenophon’s Hellenics. 
The northern harbour seems to have been called 
MoAtfet? [Malea]. This harmonises with what 
we find in Thucydides, and with what Aristotle 
says concerning the action of the NE. wind (xaucias) 
on Mytilene. The statements of Xenophon are far 
from clear, unless, with Mr. Grots (Hist, of Greece , 
vol viii. p. 230), we suppose the Ewripus of 
Mytilene to be that arm of the sea which we have 
mentioned, in the article Lesbos, under the 
name of Portus Hieraeus, and *which runs up into 
the interior of the island, to the very neighbour- 
hood of Mytilene. A rude plan is given by Tourne- 
fort; but far accurate information the English Ad- 
miralty charts must be consulted. The beauty 
of the ancient city, and the strength of Its forti- 
fications, are colebrated both by Groefc and Baman 
writers. (See especially Cic. c. RvlL ii. 1 6.) Plutarch 
mentions a theatre (Pomp. 42), and Athenaeus 
a Prytaneium (x. p. 425). Vitruvius says (i. 6) 
that the winds were very troublesome in the harbour 
and in the streets, and that the changes*! weather 
were injurious to health. The products of the etil 
near Mytilene do not seem to have been distin- 
guished by any very remarkable peculiarities. 
Theophrastus and Pliny makti mention of its mush- 
rooms : Galen says that its wine was inferior to that 
of Methymna. In illustration of the appearance of 
Mytilene, as seen from the sea, we may refer to a 
view in Choiaeul-Gouffier ; and to another, which 
shows the fine forms of the mountains immediately 
behind, in Conybeare and Howson’s Life and 
Of St. Paul. 



MYTILENE. 

The first passage in which the history of Mytilene 
comes prominently into view is in the struggle be- 
tween & Aeolians and Athenians for Sigeum (b.c. 
606), at the NW. corner of Asia Minor. The place 
and the time are both remarkable, as illustrating the 
early vigour with which Mytilene was exercising its 
maritime and political power. We see it already 
grasping considerable possessions on the mainland. 
It was in this conflict, too, that Pittacus, the sage 
and lawgiver of Mytilene, acted so noble a part, and 
that Alcaeus, her great poet, lost his shield. The 
mention of these two names reminds us tUt this 
lime of rivalry with Athens coincides with the 
famons internal contests of the nobles and commons 
in Mytilene. For the history and results of this 
struggle, see the lives of Alcaeus, Pittacus, and 
Sappho, in the Diet, of Biography. 

It may be difficult to disentangle the history of 
the Mytilenaeans from that of the Aeolians in ge- 
neral, during the period of the Persian ascendancy 
on these coasts. But we have a proof of their mer- 
cantile enterprise in the fact that they alone of the 
Aeolians took port in the building of the Hellenium 
at Naucratis (Herod, ii. 178); and we find them 
taking a prominent part in the invasion off Egypt by 
Cambyses. (Ib. iiL 13, 14.) They supplied a con- 
tingent to Darius in his Scythian expedition (lb. iv. 

- 97). They were closely connected with the affairs 
of Histiaeus (lb. vi. 5); and doubtless, though they 
are not separately mentioned, they were the best 
portion of those AeolianB who supplied sixty Bhips to 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. (Ib. vii. 95.) 

The period of the Athenian supremacy and the 
Peloponnesian War is full of the fame of Mytilene. 
The alliance of its citizens with those of Athens 
began soon after the final repulse of Persia. They held 
a very distinguished position among the allies which 
formed the Athenian confederacy ; but their revolt 
from Athens in, the fourth year of the Peloponnesian 
War brought Upon them the most terrible ruin. 
Though the first dreadful decision of the Athenian 
assembly was overruled (Thucyd. iii. 36), the walls of 
Mytilene were pulled down, and her fleet given up; 
W territory was divided among Athenian share- 
holders, and she was deprived of her possessions and 
f°rts on the mainland. (Ib. iii. 50.) 

Towards the close of the Peloponnesian War, Conon 
was defeated by Callicratidas off Mytilene, and block- 
aded m the harbour. (Xen. Hell. i. 6.) We pass now 
to the period of Alexander, with whose campaigns this 
city was conspicuously connected. The Lesbians made 
a treaty with Macedonia. Memnon reduced the 
other cities of the island ; and his death, which in- 
flicted the last blow on the Persian power in the 
Aegean, took place in the moment of victory against 
Mytilene. It was retaken by Hegesilochus, in the 
course of hia general reduction of the islands, and 
received a large accession of territory. Two Myti- 
lenaeans, Laomedon and Erigyius, the sons of Larichus, 
were distinguished members of Alexander's Btaff. 
The lattefc fell in action against the Bactrians ; the 
former was governor of Syria even after Alexander's 
death. 

The first experience of the Roman power in the 
Aegean was disastrous to Mytilene. Having espoused 
the cause of Mithridates, and having held out to the 
lust, it was sacked by M. Thermus, on which oc- 
cauion J. Caesar honourably distinguished himself, 
lompey’s friendship with Theophanes led to the 
^cognition of Mytilene as a free city. (Plin. v. 81.) 
After the defeat of Pharsalia, Pompey touched there 
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for the last time to take Cornelia on board. His ton 
Sextus met with a friendly reception then, after his 
defeat at sea, by Agrippa. (Dion Cass. xlix. 17; 
App. B. C. v. 133.) Agrippa himself resided there 
for some time in retirement, ostensibly on account of 
his health, but really through mortification caused 
by the preference shown to M. Marcellos (Tac. Ann. 
xiv. 53 ; Suet Any. 66, Tib. 10) ; and this resi- 
dence is commemorated by an inscription still 
extant (See Poeocke.) The last event which we 
need mention in the imperial period is the creasing 
over of Germanicufl with Agrippina from Euboea to 
Lesbos, and the birth of Julia. (Tac. Ann. IL 64.) 
This event, also, was commemorated both by coins 
and inscriptions. (See Eckhel end Pooocke.) It 
appearo that the privilege of freedom was taken 
away by Vespasian, but restored by Hadrian. 
(Plehn, Lednac. p. 83.) 

Mytilene is one of the few cities of the Aegean, * 
which have continued without intermission to flourish 
till the present day. In the course of the middle 
ages it gradually gave its name to the whole island. 
Thus, in the Synecdemus of Hierocles, Mnvkhni 
and MeftfpKa are both mentioned under the iW» 
vince of the Islands ; but in the later Byzantine 
division, Mytilene is spoken of as an island, like 
Lemnos and Chios, in the Them of the Aegean Sea. 
(Const. Porphyrog. de Them. i. pp. 42, 43, ed. Bonn.) 
The fortunes of Mytilene daring the first advances 
of the Mahomedans in the Levant, and during the 
ascendancy of the Venetians at a later period, are 
noticed in Finlay’s History of the Byzantine and 
Greek Empires, vol. ii. pp. 72, 171, 223. The 
island of Lesbos was not actually part of the Ma- 
liomedan empire till nearly ten yean after the 
fall of Constantinople. 

With the exception of the early struggles of the 
time of Alcaeus and Pittacus, there is little to be 
said of the internal constitutional history of Mytilene. 
It shared, with all Greek cities, the results of the 
struggles of the oligarchical and deinocratical parties. 
We find a commonalty (tafias') and a council (fiJAAa) 
mentioned on coins of the period of Alexander ; and 
the title of magistrates, called vrparnyds (praetor), 
appears on coins of Lucias Verus. In connection 
with this part of the subject we may allude to two 
creditable laws; one which enacted (doubtless in 
consequence of the great quantity of wine in the 
island) that offences committed by the drunk should 
be more severely punished than those committed by 
the sober (ArisL Pol ii. 9. 9) ; the other making 
a singular provision for the punishment of faithless- 
ness in tributary allies, by depriving them of the 
privilege of educating their children. (Aelian, Par. 
Hist vii. 15.) [J. S. H.] 



COIN ON MYTILENE. 

MYTI'STRATUS (Mvrtorparros, Steph. B., 
Diod.; Movriar paros, Zonar.; rb Mvrrlarparov, 
Pol.: Eth. Mutustratinus, Plin.), a town in the inte- 
rior of Sicily, the position of which ib wholly uncer- 

c o 4 
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tah. ft was probably bat a smell town, though 
strongly fortified, whence Pbffistus (op. &g?A» B. 
«. e.) called it 41 a fortress of Sicily.” It is 'con* 
spicnously mentioned during the First Panic War, 
when it whs in the hands of the Carthaginians, and 
was besieged by the Romans, but for some time with- 
out success, on acoount of the gnat strength of its 
padtion; it was at length taken by tint consul A. 
AtOhgi Calatlnus in b.c. 258. Ihe inhabitants 
were either pot to the sword or sold m slaves, and 
the town itself entirely destroyed. (Pol i. 24 ; 
Biod. xxiii. 9, Exc. Houck, p. 503 ; Zonar. viii.) 
It was, however, again inhabited at a later period, as 
we find the Mutnstratini mentioned by Pliny among 
the municipal towns of the interior of Sicily. (Plin. iii. 
8. s. 14.) Bat no notice of its naine occurs in the 
interval, and Cluverius (who has been followed by 
many modern geographers) would, therefore, identify 
Mytistrstus with Amestratns ; an assumption for 
which there are certainly no sufficient grounds, both 
names being perfectly well attested. [Amestka- 
tus.) (Cluver. SiciL p. 383.) [E. H. B.] 

MYUS(Mvov$: Eth. Mvowrios), an Ionian town 
in Caria, on the sonthern bank of the Maeander, at a 
distance of 30 stadia from the mouth of that river. 
Its foundation was ascribed to Cydrelus, a natural 
son of Codrus. (Strab. xiv. p. 633.) It was the 
smallest among the twelve Ionian cities, and in the 
days of Strabo (ziv. p. 636) the population was so 
reduced that they did not form a political commu- 
nity, but became incorporated with Miletus, whither 
in the end the Myusians transferred themselves, 
abandoning their own town altogether. This last 
event happened, according to Pausanias (vii. 2. § 7), 
on account of the great number of flies which an- 
noyed the inhabitants; but it was more probably on 
account of the frequent inundations to which the 
plaoe was exposed. (Vitruv. iv. 1.) Myus was one 
of the three towns given to Themistocles by the 
Persian king (Thucyd. i. 138; Dind. Sic. xi. 57; 
Pint. Them. 29; Athen. i. p. 29; Nep. Them. 10.) 
During the Peloponnesian War the Athenians ex- 
perienced a check near this place from the Carians. 
(Thucyd. iii. 1ST.) Philip of Macedonia, who had 
obtained possession of Myus, ceded it to the Mag- 
nesium. Athen. iii. p. 78.) The only edifice 
noticed by the ancients at Myus was a temple of 
Dionysus, built of white marble. (Paus. 1. c.) The 
mmense quantity of deposits carried down by the 
Maeander have considerably removed the coast-line, 
so that even in Strabo’B time the distance between 
Myus and the sea was increased to 40 stadia (xii. 

L 579), while originally the town had no doubt 
n built on the coast itself. There still are some 
ruins of Myus, which most travellers, forgetting the 
changes wrought by the Maeander, have mistaken 
for those of Miletus, while those of Ileracleia have 
been mistaken for those of Myus. (Comp. Leake, 
Asia Minor , p. 239, See.) The mistake is repeated 
by Sir 0. Fellows ( Journal of a Tow in As. Min. 
p. 263), though it had been pointed out long before 
his time. [L. S.] 


N. 

NAARDA (NorfpBo, PtoL v. 18. § 7; Steph. B. 
«. v . ; Nsdpfio, Joseph. Ant xviiL 12), a small place 
in Mesopotamia, near Sipphara. It is probably the 
same as that called in the Peatinger Table Kaharra. 
Josephus speaks (£ c.) of Nearda as a place in 


Babylonia, pyaoasing an extensive range of territory 
and defended from hostile attack by tbs Euphrates 
which flows round it When Tiberius overthrew 
the Jews in the East, the remnant of that people 
took refuge in Naarda and Nisibis; and the former 
city long remained a jfofce of refuge for the Jews. 
In the intermediate records of the Christian East 
we find occasional notices of this place, under the 
titles of Nahardeir and Beth-Nuhadra. Thus, In 
a. d. 421, a bishop of Nahardeir is mentioned (As- 
sem. Bibl Orient iii. p. 264); in a. d. 755, Jonas 
is bisttop of Beth-Nuhadra (Assem. ii. p. Ill); 
and as late as A. d. 1285, another person 1b recorded* 
as “ Episcopus Nuhadrensis.” (Assem. ii. p. 249.) 
During all this period Nearda is included within the 
episcopal province of Mosul. Lastly, in the Travels 
of Benjamin of Tudela, which took place towards 
the end of the 12th century, the traveller mentions 
going to “ Juba, which is Pumbeditha, in Nehardra, 
containing about two thousand Jews” (p. 92, 
Asher's edit.); from which it appears that, at that 
period, Naarda was considered to comprehend a dis- 
trict with other towns in it. Pumbeditha* and Sura 
were two celebrated Jewish towns situated near one 
another, afnp great distance frmaBagm&d. [V.] 

NAARMALCHA. [Babylokia, Vol. L p. 
362, a.] 

NABAEUS (NofaToi, Ptol. ii. 3. §1), a river in 
the extreme north of Britannia Barbara or Caledonin, 
probably the Navem river, east of C. Wrath. 

NAB ALIA, in the text of Tacitus ( Hist . v.26), 
is a river in or near the Batavoram Insula, over 
which there was a bridge. During the war between 
Civilis and the Romans, there was a conference 
between Civilis and Cerealis on this bridge, which 
had been cut asunder for safety's sake, each party 
at the conference keeping on his own side of the 
river. It is uncertain if the name Nabalia is right ; 
and if it is right, it is also uncertain what tne river 
is. It must, however, be some Btream about the 
lower part of the Rhine ; and Walckenaer (Geoff. 
#c. vol. i. p. 296) conjectures that it is the Yssel 
or eastern branch of the Rhine which flows into the 
Zuyder Zee. Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 28) has a place 
Navalia (NovoAia) in Great Germania, the position 
of which, if we can trust the numbers, is on or near 
Ptolemy’s eastern branch of the Rhine, whatever 
that eastern branch may be. [G. L.] 

NABATAEI (Nodar ami, 'AwotoJoi, Ptol. vi. 7. 
§ 21 ; Naddrai, Snid. 8.V.; NauaraTot, LXX.; Nftbs- 
thae, Sen. Here. Oti. 160: the countxy, Nodorofo, 
Strab. ; Nafianp^, Joseph.), m numerous and import- 
ant people of Arabia Petreea, celebrated in the clas- 
sical geographer. Josephus describes the country 
as compreheobng all from the Euphrates to the 
Red Sea, i. e. the whole of the northern part of the 
Arabian peninsula ; and inhabited by the descendants 
of the 12 sons of Ishmael, from the eldest of whom, 
Nebaioth, this territory is supposed to have derived 
its name. This is confirmed by the authority of S. 
Jerome, three centuries later, who writes, ‘vNebaioth 
omnis regio ab Euphrate usque ad Mare Rubrnm 
Nabathena usque hodie dicitur, quae pare Arebise 
est (Joseph. Ant i. 13. $ 4; Hieron. Comment 
m Genes. xxVt 13.) The only allusion to th6 
people in the canonical Scriptures, supposing them 
identical, is by their patriarchal designation ; end 
the mention of the 44 rams of Nebaioth,” in con- 
nection with the “ flocks of Kedar” (/**• 1** * /j 
intimates that they existed an a distinct psstwa J 
tribe. But they occur frequently in history efle* 
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the captivity. They were the friends atd allies of was glad to withdraw his army on receiving each 
the Jews in their straggle for independence ; for gifts as were most esteemed among them. (Piod. 
when Judas Macoabaeus,with his brother Jonathan, xix. 44—48, comp. iL 48.) In the geographical 
fonad them 3 days 8. of the, Jordan (dr. b. o. 164), section of his work the author places them on the 
they received him amicably^Snd gave him informa- Laianitee Sums, a bay of the Aelanitic golf, and de- 
lion which led to the delivoiftee of the oppressed scribes them as possessing many villages, both on 
Jews in Gilead from the Ammonites, under Timo- the coast'aqd in the interior. Their country was 
theos (Joseph. Ant aii. 8. $ 3; 1 Maooab. v. 24, most populous, and incredibly rich in cattle; but 
&c.); and when preparing for an engagement with their national character had degenerated when he 
Baechides (dr. b. c. 161), the same Jonathan pro- wrote (dr. b. o. 8). They had formerly lived Im- 
posed to place all their moveable property in their nestly, content with the means of livelihood 
custody, (lb. ziii. 1. § 2 j 1 Maccab. ix. 33.) But which their flocks supplied ; but from the time that 
the earliest aud fullest notice of this people and of the kings of Alexandria M rendered the gulf navi- 
'their country occurs in Diodorus Soul us, who men- gable for merchant vessels, they not only practised 
tions them frequently. In b. o. 312, Antigonus, violence ob wreckers, but piratical attacks 
having recovered Syria and Palestine out of the from thdr coasts on the merc hantmen in the passage 
h anda of Ptolemy, resolved on an expedition against through the gnl£ imitating in forodty and lawlcss- 
the Nabatad, and detached his general Athenaeus ness the Tauri in Pontos. Ships of war were sent 
on this service, with 4000 light-armed troops and against them, and the pirates were captured and 
600 light cavalry. The manners of these Arabs punished, (lb. iii. 42, comp. Strabo, xvi. p. 777.) 
and their country is described by the historian in The decrease of their transport trade and profits, by 
this connection. They inhabited tents iu a vast the new channel opened through Egypt, was doubt- 
desert tract, which offered neither streams nor less the real cause of this degeneracy. The trade, 
fountains to an invading army. Their imitations, however/ was not entirely diverted; later writers 
as described by him, bear a striking resemblance to still mention Petra of the Nabatad as the great en- 
those of the Ttechabites in every particular, “ to trepdt of the Arabian commerce (Arrian, Periplvt , 
drink no wine, nor to build houses, nor to have vine- p. 11, ap. Hudson, vol. i.), both of the Gerrhaei 
' yard, nor field, nor seed, but to dwell in tents.” of the west, and of the Minaei of the south of that 
(Jer. xxxv. 6 — 11.) Diodorus mentions that the peninsula. (Strabo, xvi. p .776.) The account given 
violation of any of these customs was a capital by Strabo agrees in its main features with the earlier 
crime. Their occupations were chiefly pastoral ; record of Diodorus Siculus ; and he records at length 
some possessing camels and others sheep in much the deception practised on his friend Aelius Gall us 
greater abundance than the other Arabs, although by Syllaeus, the procurator (Mrpoiros) of the Na- 
their number did not exceed 10,000; but they also bataei, under the king Obodas; a false friend of the 
acted as camera ot the aromatic drugs of Arabia Romans, through whose territory he first led them 
Felix, which were discharged at their great mart at on leaving Leuce Come, where they had landed. 
Petra, and by them transported to the Mediter- The policy of Syllaeus illustrates the remark of 
lanean, at Rhinocoruro. The love of liberty was a Strabo (xvi. p. 783), that the Nabataeans are prudent 
pa^ion with th6Jn; and their custom, when attacked and acquisitive ; so much so, that those who wasted 
by a more powerful enemy, was to retire to the wil- their property were punished, and those who in- 
derness, whither the invaders could not follow them creased it rewarded by the state. They had few 
for want of water. They themselves had provided slaves among them ; so they either waited on them- 
for such emergencies vast subterranean reservoirs of selves, or practised mutual servitude in families, 
ram water, dug in the clayey soil, or excavated in even in the royal family. They were much ad- 
tlie soft rock, and plastered, with very narrow dieted to feasting, and their domestic manners 
mouths, — which could bo easily stopped and con- marked considerable progress in luxury and refine- 
tealed from sight, but which were marked by indi- ment, from the rude simplicity of the primitive times 
cations known only to themselves,— but gradually described by the more ancient author (p. 783, 
expanding until they attained the dimensions of 100 seq ). He mentions that they were fire-worahip- 
ieet square. They lived on flesh and milk, and on pers, and sacrificed daily to the sun on their 
thi spontaneous produce of the country, such as house-tops Their government may be styled a 
pepper and wild honey, which they drank mixed limited monarchy, as the king was subject to bit 
with water. Thera was an annual fair held in their publicly called to account, and to have to defeud 
ttKintry, to which the bulk of the males used to himself before the people. Their cities were un- 

resort for purposes of traffic, leaving their flocks walled, and their country fruitful in eveiything 

with their most aged men, and the women and but the olive. The limits of thdr country are not 
children at Petra, naturally a very strong place, clearly defined; Strabo places them above the 
though unwalled, two days distant from the inha- Syrians, with the Sabaei, in Arabia Felix (xvi. p. 
bited country. Athenaeus took advantage of the 779); but this must be a corrupt reading, and is in- 
ahaence of the Nabataeans at the fair, to attack consistent with his other notices of them. Thus ho 
Fetara; and making a forced march of 3 daye and 3 speaks of the promontory near Seal Island — the 
JURkts from the eparchy of Idumaea, a distance of peninsula of Mount Sinai — as extending to Petra 
2200 stadia, he assaulted the city about midnight, of the Arabs oalled Nabataei (p. 776), which lie 
slaughtered and wounded many of its inhabitants, describes as situated in a desert region, particularly 
ana carried off an immense booty in spiceiy and towards Judaea, and only three or four days' 
silver. [Petra ] On his retreat, however, he journey from Jericho (p. 779). The approach to 
wm surprised by the Nabataei, and all his forces Egypt from the east, towards Phoenice and Judaea, 
fJJJ? Pi**, v^th the exception of 60 horsemen, was difficult by way of Pelusium, but from 

tin*» ^ afterwards Antigonus sent another expedi- Arabia Nabataea it was easy. All these and 

bnf ^ ai ” 8 ^ etra > under the command of Demetrins; similar notices serve to show that, from the age of 
1 ™ e “habitants were prepared, and Demetrius Antigonus to thi* period, the Nabataei hod iu- 
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habited the land of Edom, commonly known as 
Idumaea, and Intimate that there w as no connection 
whatever between the Idtnnaeans of Petra in the 
Augustine period, and the children of Euan | they 
were, in Act, Nabataeans, and therefore, accordfag 
to Josephus and other ancient authorities, Ishmaelite 
Arabs. How or when they had dispossessed the 
Edomites does not appear in history, nor what had 
become of the remnant of the Edomites. (Robinson, 
Bib, Res, vol. iL pm 558, 559.) Bnt while Judas 
Maocabaeus was on terms of friendship with the 
Nabataei, he was carrying on a war of extermination 
against the Edomites. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 6. § 1 ; 
1 Maccab. v. 3.) It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the Idumaeans with whom Hyrcanus was in 
alliance, over whom Aretas reigned, and from whom 
Herod was sprung, are expressly said to be Naba- 
taeans (Ami xiv. 2. § 3, 3. §§ 3, 4), whose alli- 
ance was refused by Pompey, on account of their 
inaptitude for war. And this identity is further 
proved by Strabo, who writes that the Idumaeans and 
the lake (Asphaltides) occupy the extreme west ( ?) 
corner of Judaea : — u These Idumaeans are Na- 
bataeans ; but being expelled thence in a Bedition, 
they withdrew to the Jews and embraced their cus- 
toms." (xvi. p. 760.) This recognition of the 
Nabataean origin of the later Idumaeans, proves 
that the name is to be regarded as a geographical, 
rather than as a genealogical designation. Pliny 
(vi. 32) throws little light upon the subject, 
merely making the Nabataei contiguous to the 
Scenite Arabs, with whom they were more probably 
identical, and stating that the ancients had placed 
the Thimanaei next to them (i. e. on the E.); in 
the place of whom he names several other tribes, as 
the Tavcni, Suelleifi, Arraceni, &c. (Ibid.) But the 
statement of Josephus that the Nabataei extended 
from the Euphrates to the Red Sea, is confirmed by 
the fact that the name is still to be found in both 
those regions. Thus the name Nabat is applied to 
a marshy district, described by Golius as part 
of the u palustria Chaldaeae ” between Wasith and 
Basra, which was called “ puludes Nabathaeorum,” 
(Golius, cited by Forater, Geog. of Arabia , vol. i. 
p. 214 n.*), while at the other extremity the name 
Nabat is given to a town two days beyond (i. e. 
south) of EUBaura in the Uedjaz, by an Arabian 
geographer (Sciiouti, cited by Quatremere, Memoire 
sur lea Nabateans , p. 38), near where Jebel Ndbit is 
marked in modern maps. The existence of this name 
in this locality is regarded by M. Quatremere as an 
additional argument for the identity of ELHawra with 
Leuce Come, proving that the country of the Nabataei 
did actually extend so far south. The fact of the origin 
of the Nabataeans from Nebaioth the son of Jshmael, 
resting as it does on the respectable authority of 
Josephus, followed as he is by S. Jerome (Quaest. 
Hebr. tia Gene#, tom. ii. p. 530), and all subsequent 
writers in the western world, has been called in 
question by EL Quatrara&re in the Mdmoire above 
referred to; who maintains that they are in no 
Bcnse Ishmaelites, nor connected by race with any 
of the Arab families, bnt were Aramaeans, and 
identical with the Chaldaeans. He cites a host of 
ancient and most respectable native Arabic authors 
in proof of this theory ; according to whose state- 
ments the name Nabatt or Nabataeans designated 
the primitive and indigenous population of Cbaldaea 
and the neighboaring provinces, probably those whom 
Eusebius d esignates Babylonians in contradistinction 
from the Chaldaeana. They occupied the whole of 


that country afterwards called Irak-Arab, in the 
most extended sense of that name, even compre- 
hending several provinces beyond the Tigris ; and it 
is worthy of remark, that Maeoudi mentions a rem- 
nant of the Babylonians and Chaldaeans existing in 
his day in the veiy place which is designated the 
marshes of the Nabataeans, i. e. in the villages situ- 
ated in the swampy ground between Wanth and 
Basra, (Ib, p. 66.) Other authors mention Naba- 
taeans near Jatkrib or Medina , which would account 
for the Jebel Nibdt in that vicinity ; and another 
section of them in Bahrein, on the eastern coast of 
the peninsula, who had become Arabs, as the Arab 
inhabitants of the province of Oman are said to have 
become Nabataeans. (Ib. p. 80A This settlement of 
Nabataeans in the Persian Gvtfmay be alluded to by 
Strabo, who relates that the Chaldaeans, banished 
from their country, settled themselves in the town of 
Gerrha, on the coast of Arabia (xvi. p. 766); 
which fact would account for the commercial inter- 
course between the merchants of Gerrha and those 
of Petra above referred to ; the Nabataei of Pettu 
being a branch of some family also from Babylon 
and perhaps driven from their country by the 
same political revolution that dis p oeee sie d the re- 
fugees of Gerrha. However this may have been, 
it must be admitted that the very ingenious and 
forcible arguments of M. Quatremere leave little 
doubt that this remarkable people, which appears 
so suddenly and comparatively late on the atuge of 
Arabian history, to disappear as suddenly after a 
brief and brilliant career of mercantile activity and 
success, were not natives of the soil, but aliens of 
another race and family into which they were sub- 
sequently merged, again to reappear in the annals of 
their own original seats. (Ib. pp. 88 — 90.) Roland 
gives a different account of tlie identity of the names 
in the two quarters. (Palaestina, p. 94.) [G. W.] 
NABATHRAE. [Arualtes.] 

NABIA'NI (NaSiavol), a tribe of the Caucasus, 
whom Strabo (xi. p. 506) couples with the Panxaui 
(Ilay^avof), about the Talus Maeotis. f E. B. J.] 
NABL1S, a river of Germany, flowing into the 
Danube from the north, and probably identical witli 
the Naab in Bavaria. (Venat. Fort. vi. 11 ; Geogr. 
Rav i\. 26, who calls it Nahus or Navus.) [L. S.] 
NABltLSSA or NEBK1SSA (N dSpiaoa, Strab. in. 
pp. 140, 143; Ptol. ii. 4. § 12 ; Nebrissa, in old 
editt. of Plin. iii. 1. s. 3, but Sillig reads Nabrissa; 
Nebrissa, Sil. iii. 393), surnamed Veneris, a totlu of 
the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, situated upon the 
aestuary of the river Baeti*. According to Silius 
(£, c.) it was celebrated for the worship of Dionysus* 
Now Lebrija. (Florez, Esp. Sagr. xii. p. 60.) 

NABKUtyf a river of Gedrosia, mentioned by Pliny 
(vi. 23. s. 26). It must have been titnated hear the 
mouth of the Arabia, between this river and the Indus ; 
but its exact position cannot be determined. It » 
not mentioned in the voyage of Nearchns. [V.J 
NACMUm [Maurbtajoa.] , N 

NACOLEIA, NACOXIA (NoxdAfia, NsucoAfo), 
a town in Phiygia Epictetus, between Dwyleeiun 
and Cotyaeum, on the upper course of the nver 
Thymbres. (Strab. xii p. 576; fiteph. B. 

Ptol. v. 2. § 22.) In the earlier times, the town 
does not seem to have been a place of ™ u0 “. c |^ 
sequence, but later writers often mention it. « u ^ 
acquired some celebrity from the fact that the 
peror Valens there defeated the usurper PwcjPj®£ 
(Armn. Marc, xxvii. 27; comp. Zaeim. iw. 8? 

Hist, Eccl . iv. 5 ; Sozom. iv. 8.) In the t# 
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Naooleia mi oocnpied by a Gothic gnt- 
riwn, which nrdMd igainit the emperor. (Phi. 
luatore. xi. 8; comp. Hierocl p, 678 ; Cone. Chal- 
et p. 578 .) The Peuting. Table places it 8b 
miles south of Dorylaeum, and Col. Leake (Asia 
Minor, p. 84) is inclined to identify the place with 
Pumetk Katesi , near Doganlu, where he saw some 
tsij remarkable, apparently sepulchral, monuments. 
But the monuments alluded to by Leake seem to 
have belonged to a more important place than Na- 
coleia, and Texier (Rescript do VAsk Min, vol. i.) 
asserts that it is proved by coins that Nacoleia was 
situ ated on the site of the modem Sidighasi, on the 
north-west of Doganlu. [L. S.] 

NACO'NA (Naiednf, Steph. B . : Eth. N<uc«- 
rcuos), a town of Sicily mentioned only by Stephanos 
of Byzantium, who cites Phitistus as his authority. 
The accuracy of the name is, however, confirmed by 
corns, the earliest of which bear the legend NAKO- 
NAION, while those of later date have NAKH- 
NAlflN. From one of the latter we learn that the 
town hod been occnpied by the Campanians, appa- 
rently at the same period with Aetna and Entella. 
(Millingen, Ancient Coins, pp. 33—35; Sestini, 
Lett Num. vol viL pi. 1.) There is no clue to its 
position. [E. H. B.] 

NA'CRASA (Nd/cpaed), a town in the north of 
Lydia, on the road from Thyatira to Pergamum. 
(PtoL v. 2. § 16; Hierocl. p. 670, where it is called 
■'A xpouros.) Chishull (Ant, Asiat. p. 146) has 
identified the place by means of coins with Bakhir , 
or Bakri, somewhat to the north-east of Somma. 
(Comp. Arandell, Seven Churches , p. 276.) [L. S.] 
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NAEBIS or NEBIS. [Gallaecia, Vol. I. p. 933 ; 
Minius.] I 

NAELUS (NoiXor, Ptol. ii. 6 . § 5 ), a river on 
the north coast of HiBpania Tarraconensis, in tho ter- 
litory of the Paesici, a tribe of the Astures. Now 
the Nalon, 

NAGADIBA (NaydSifa, Ptol. vii. 4. § 7: Eth. 
N 07 dSiSot, Ptol vii. 4. § 9), a town in the NE. 
corner of the island of Taprobane or Ceylon , at no 
great distance from the capital Anurograinmum. 
Ptolemy gives the same name to one of a group of 
islands which, he states, surrounded Ceylon, (vii. 4. 
§ 13). The name may bo a corruption of the 
rvuiscrit Nagadwipa, which would mean Island of 
hnakes. , [y.] 

NAGARA (Ndyapa), a city in the NW. part of 
India jntra Gangem, distinguished in Ptolemy by 
. 0 h koI AiowednoKts (vii 1. § 43). It 
w no doubt the present Nagar , between the Kdhul 
jver and the Indus. From tlie second name which 
Uoiemy has preserved, we are led to believe that 
““I t ] Vo ss^s place as Nysa or Nyssa, which was 
P^cn from plunder and destruction by Alexander 
'“habitants asserted that it had been 
A 1 j. ^ Bacchu8 or Dionysus, when he conquered 
»•« India™, (Arrian, Anab. y. 1; Curt viii. 10. 
han«r I ? 0Unta \ n called Meron was said to over- 
S me city, which was also connected with tho 


legend of Bacchus having been reared in the thigh 
of Zens. [V.] 

NAGARA. [MakStabae.] 

NAGE1RI (Nd*y«ip 04 or Havlyetpoi, Ptol vii 4# 
§ 9), one of the two most southern tribes of Tapro- 
bane (Ceylon). They appear to have lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood of what Ptolemy calls, and' 
what are still, “ the Elephant Pastures,” and to have 
had a town called the city of Dionysus (Atorfow 
*6\is or fapov), which is probably represe n ted now 
by the ruins of Kattregam (Davy, Aceornd qf Cey- 
lon, p. 420; Ritter, Erdhmde, vi. p. 88); if these 
are not, as some have supposed, the remains of Mar- 
dulamne. [V.] 

NA'GIDUS (NdyiSos : Eth. NsyiMf), a town of 
Cilicia on the coast, said to have been colonised by 
the Samians. Stephanas B. mentions an island 
named Nagidusa, which corresponds to a little rock 
about 800 feet long, ekee to the castle of Anomeir. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 670; Mela, i. 13. f 5; Scylax, p. 40; 
Steph. B. i. v . ; Beaufort, Karamama, p. 806; Cra- 
mer, Asia Minor , vol. ii. p. 326. 
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NAGNA'TA (NdyvaTo, Ptol. ii. 2. §4, in the old 
editt. Mdypara), an important town (wrfAw M- 
(nj/nos ) on the west coast of Ireland, in the territory 
of the Nagnatae (Nayvarai, Ptol. ii. 2. § 5), pro- 
bably situated upon Sligo Bay. 

NAHALAL (NoSodA, LXX.), a city of the tribe 
of Zabulon, mentioned only in Joshua (xix. 15). 
Eusebius identifies it with a village named Nila 
(NeiAd), in Bat&naea ; but Reland justly remarks, 
that this is without the territory of the tribe of 
Zabulon. ( Palaestina, s. v. p. 904.) [G. W.] 

NAHARVALI, one of the most powerful tribes 
of the Lygii, in the north-east of Germany. Tacitus 
(Germ. 43) relates that the country inhabited by 
them (probably about the Vistula) contained an 
ancient and much revered grove, presided over by a 
priest in female attire. It was sacred to twin gods 
called Alois, whom Tacitus identifies with Castor 
and Pollux. (Latham on Tac. Germ. 1. c. \ Spren- 
gcl, Erlauter. zu Tac. Germ, p.140.) [L. S.J 

NAIN (Notv), a village of Palestine, mentioned 
by St Luke os the scene of the raising of the widow’s 
son (vii. 11). Eusebius places it two miles S. of 
Mount Tabor, near Endor, in the district of Scytho- 
polis (Ononuut. s. oo.*H vtep and NoJft), where a 
poor village of the same name is found at the present 
day, on the northern slope of Little Herman, and a 
short distance to the W. of ’Ain-dor. (Robinson, 
Bib. Res. vol. iii. p. 226.) W.] 

NAIOTH (NuvMeV 'Po^, LXX. in 1 Sam. xix. 
18, 19. 22, 23). [Rama.] [G. W.] 

NAISSUS (Notowfc, Steph. B. s. v . ; NoWos, 
Ptol. iii. 9. § 6; Nctoror, Zoeim. iii. 11; NoiVrdt, 
Hierocl. p. 654), an important town in Upper Moe- 
sia, Bituated m the district Daidania, upon an eastern 
tributary of the river Margus, and upon the military 
road running through this countiy. It was in the 
neighbourhood of Noissus that Claudius II. gained 
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his victory over the Goths In jld* 169 (Zosim. i. 
45); bat the town is chiefly memorable ms the birth- 
place of Constantine the Great (Staph. B s. v . ; 
Const Porph. de Them, ii. 9. p. 56 ; ed. Bonn.) 
It was destroyed by the Hans nnder Atttta (Prisons, 
p. 171, «L Bonn.), bnt was restored by Justinian 
(Procop. iv. 1, where it is called Naiaopolis). It 
still exists nnder the name of Niua, upon the river 
Nissava, an affluent of the Moratva. 

NALATA. [Dalmatia.] 

NAMADUS (N dpabos, or Kapdbtis, Ptol. viL 1. 
§§ 5, 31, 62, 65), a great river of Western India, 
which, after rising in the If. Vindius ( Vindhya 
Mountain * ), falls into the S. Baiygazenus ( Gulf of 
Cambay ), not far from the town cl Berooch. In the 
PeripL M. Erythr. ( Geogr . Grace, vol. i. p. 29 1, ed. 
Miiller) the river is called Namnadius (No pvahos). 
The present name is Nerbudda , which, like the 
Greek form, is doubtless derived from the Sanscrit 
NarmAda, “ pleasant” (Forbes, Oriental Mem. 

ii. pp. 8, 104—112.) [V.] 

NAMNE'TES, NANNE'TES (Na^rai, Ptol. 

ii. 8. § 9), for there is authority for both forms, 

were a Gallic people on the north side of the Liger 
(Loire), and on the sea. The river separated them 
from the Pictones or Pictavi. (Strab. iv. p. 190.) 
Their chief town was Candivicnum (Nantes). When 
Caesar was carrying on his war with the Veneti, 
these maritime GulU called in to their aid the 
Osismi, Nannctes, and other neighbouring people. 
(Caes. B. G. iii. 9.) The Brivates Portus of Ptolemy 
is within the limits of the Nam notes. The former 
diocese of Nantes exceeded the limits of the territory 
of the Namnetes. [G. L.] 

NANAGU'NA (Uavayofoas, Ptol. vii. 1 . §§ 7, 32, 
36), a considerable river of Western India, which 
rises, like the Nerbudda , in the Vindhya Mountains , 
and flows into the Indian Ocean to the S. of the 
fonner river, not far from Surat . Its present name 
is the Tapati or Tapti. (Lassen, Ind. Alter th. 
vol. i. p. 88. [V.] 

NANIGEIRI. [Nageiri.] 

NANTUATES, a people who bordered on the 
Allobroges, who in Caesar’s time were included 
within the limits of the Provincia. Caesar (B. G. 

iii. 1) at the close of the campaign of is. c. 57 sent 
Servius Galba with some troops into the country of 
the “ Nantuates, Veragri and Soduni, who extend 
from the borders of the Allobroges, the Lacus 
Lemannus and the river Rhone to the summits of 
the Alps.” The position of the Seduni in the valley 
of the Rhone about Sitten or Sum, and of the 
Veragri lower down at Martigny or Martinach, 
being ascertained, we must place the Nantuates in 
the Chabkis, on the south Bide of the Leman lake, 
a position which is conformable to Caesar’s text. 
Stmbo (iv. p. 204) who probably got bis information 
from Caesar’s work, speaks “ of the Veragri, Nan- 
tuatae, and the Leman lake from which we 
might infer that the Nantuates were near the lake. 
An inscription in honour of Augustus, which ac-» 
cording to Guichenon’s testimony was found at 
Maurice, which is in the Valais lower down than 
Martigny , contains the words u Nantuates patrono 
and if the inscription belongs to the spot where it is 
found, it is some evidence that the Nantuates were 
in the lower part of the Valai*. But if the Nan- 
tuates were neighbours of the Allobroges, they must 
have extended westward along the south bank of 
the lake into the Chablais. The Chablais is that 
pan of Savoy which lies along the Leman lake 


between the Arve and the Valais. It is not certain 
how far the Allobroges extended along the Leman 
lake east of Geneva, which town was in their 
territory. It bas been observed that the word 
Nani in the Celtic language signifies “running 
water ; " and it is said that in the dialect of Savoy, 
every little mouutain stream is called Nant, and 
that there are many streams of this name. Nant 
is also a Welsh word for stream. 

There is another passage in Caesar, where the 
name Nantuates occurs in the common texts ( B . G. 

iv. 10), which has caused great difficulty. He says 
that the Rhenue rises in the countiy of the Lepontii 
who occupy the Alps, and that it flows by a long 
distance (longo spatio) through the countiy of the 
Nantnate8, Helvetii, and others. Walckenaer affirms 
(Gtog. 4c. voL i. p. 558) that the best and the 
greater part of the MSS. of Caesar have Vatuatium ; 
bnt this is not trne. The readings in thiB passage 
are Nantnatium, Natuantium, Vatuantium, Man- 
tuantium, and some other varieties. (Caesar, ed. 
Schneid.) Strabo (iv. p. 192) says that the Aetuatae 
(Alrovdrai) inhabit the first part of the course of 
the Rhine, and that the sources of the river are 
in their countiy near Mount Adulas. Caeaubon 
changed Aetuatae into Nantuatae to make it agree 
with Caesar’s text, and Cluver changed it into 
Helvetii. Both changes are opposed to sound criti- 
cism. The name in Caesar*B text is not certain, 
and in Strabo it may be wrong, but nothing is 
plainer than that these people, whatever is their 
name, are in the valley of toe Rhine. Oberlin in 
his edition of Caesar has put toe name u Sarune- 
tium” in place of “ Nantnatium but the Sa- 
runetes of Pliny were in the valley of Bargain. 
Groskurd (Transl. Strab. vol. i. p. 192) has adopted 
the alteration “ Helvetii ” in his translation ; and 
very injudiciously, for the Helvetii were not in the 
high Alps. Ukert ( G allien , p. 349) would al&o 
alter Strabo’s Aetuatae into Nantuatae to fit tho 
common text of Caesar ; and he gives his explanation 
of the position of the Nantuatae, which is a veiy 
bad explanation. The Nantuates occur among the 
Alpine peoples who are mentioned in the Trophy of 
Augustus (Plin. iii. 20). and they are placed thus : 

“ Lepontii, Uberi, Nantuates, Seduni, Veragri,” from 
which, if we can conclude anything, we may con- 
clude that these Nantuates are the Nantuates of the 
Lower Valais. [G. L] 

NAPAEI. [Taurica Chersonesus.] 
NAPAR1S (N dir apis, Herod, iv. 48), an affluent 
of the Ister, identified by Schafarik ( SUxrische 
AUerthumer, vol. i. p. 506) with the Apus of the 
Peutinger Table. It is one of the rivers which take 
their source in the Transylvania^ Alps, probably 
the Ardschich. [E. B. J*] 

NAPA'TA (Ndwara, Strab. xvii. pu 820; Ptol. 
iv. 7. § ty, viii. 16. § 8; Nairara /, Steph. B. *• *5. 
Tavdm), Dion Cass. liv. 5.), was toe capital of an 
Aothiopian kingdom, north of the insular region of 
Meroe, and in about lat. 19° N. There is, how- 
ever, great difficulty in determining the true position 
of Napata, as Strabo (I c.) places it much farther 
than Pliny, and there is reason for supposing 
it is the designation of a royal residence, wbwn 
might be moveable, rather than of a fixed locality* 
Ritter (Erdbtmde, vol. i. p. 591) brings Napata w 
far north as Primis (lbrim\ and toe ruins at Jp 
sambul, while Mannert, Ukert, and other gW*T 
phera believe it to have been Merasoe, onthefurt^^ 1 
northern point of the region of Meroe. It 



NAPATA. 

«v«r t generally placed at the E. extremity of that 
mat bend of the Nile, which akirti the desert of 2to- 
kumda [NuBAB],and near Mount BirJcel (GebeLel 
BirJbel),* site which answers nearly to the descrip- 
tion of Napata, in Pliny (l ©.). Napata was the 
furthest point & beyond Egypt, whither the arms of 
Borne penetrated, and it was taken and plundered by 
Petronius, the lieutenant of Augustus, in b. c. 22. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 5.) Nor does Napata seem ever to 
have recovered its earlier greatness; for Nero’s sur- 
veyors found only an inconsiderable town there, and 
afterwards all traces of this city vanish. The govern- 
ment of Napata, like that of Meroe, was often com- 
mitted to the hands of women, who bore the title of 
Candace (Acts of Apost. viii. 27; Euseb. Hist 
Eccles. ii. 1 ; Tsetses, Chiliad, iii. v. 885) ; And in the 
kingdom of Schendy, Bnrckhardt found in the present 
century a similar regimen. Napata, if not a colony, 
was probably at one time among the dependencies of 
Meroe. The government and religion were the 
same in both ; and from the monuments discovered 
in either, both seem to have been in a similar state 
of civilisation. If Meraive, indeed, represent the 
ancient Napata, it seems to follow that the latter 
uty was the second capital of the Mesopotamian 
region of Meroe. 

* Napata owed much of its wealth and importance 
to its being the terminus of two considerable cara- 
van routes — (1) One crossing the desert of Bahi- 
ouda; (2) The other further to the N. running from 
the city to the island Gagaudes in the Nile (Plin. 
vi. 35), the modern Argo . (Russegger, Karte von 
Nubien.) Although Napata was surrounded by 
Noinade hordes, its proper population was probably 
as civilised as that of Meroe, at least its wealth pre- 
supposes settlement and security. Its commerce 
consisted in an interchange of the products of Lioya 
and Arabia, and jt was near enough to the marshes 
ot the Nile to enjoy a share in the profitable trade 
in ivory and hides which were obtained from the 
clnise of the hippopotamus and elephant. If the 
ruins which are found near Mount Birkel represent 
Napata, the city can have been second only to the 
golden city of the Aethiopians, Meroe itself. (Dio- 
dui. lib. 6.) On the western bank of the Nile are 
found two temples and a considerable necropolis. 
The former were dedicated to Osiris and Ammon ; 
and the sculptures respresenting the Ammonian and 
Osirian worship, are inferior in execution and design 
to none of the Nubian monuments. Avenues of 
sphinxes lead up to the Ammonium, which exhibits in 
itB ruins the plsn of the great temples of Aegypt. 
On the walls of the Osirian temple, which Calli- 
and (Lisle de Meroe ) calls a Typhonium, are re- 
presented Ammon- Ra and his usual attendants. 
The intaglios exhibit Ammon or Osiris receiving 
gifts of fruit, cattle, and other articles, or offering 
sacrifice ; strings of captives taken in war are 
kneeling before their conqueror. On the gateway 
leading to the court of the necropolis, Osiris was 
carved in the act of reoeiving gifts as lord of the 
h»wer world. The pyramids themselves are of con- 
siderable magnitude; but having been built of the 
sandstone of Mount Birkel, have suffered greatly 
from the periodical rains, and have been still more 
ln jured by man. 

Among the ruins, which probably cover the Rite 
nn l a l rcicnt Napata are two lions of red granite, 

® bearing the name of Amuneph III. the other of 
They were brought to England by 
a l ra dhoe, and now stand at the entrance to the 
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Gallery of Antiquities in the British Museum. 
The style and execution of these figures belong to 
the most perfect period of Aegy$tum art, the rniith 
dynasty of the Pharaohs. Whether thede lions once 
marked the southern limit of the dominions of 
Aegypt, or whether they were trophies brought 
from Aegypt, by its Aethiopian conquerors, cannot 
be determined. (Hoskins, Travels , pp. 161. 288; 
Calliaud, Visit de Meroe; Transact, of Royal Soe* 
Lit. 2nd Ser. vol. i. p. 54.) [W. B. D.1 

NAPETI'NUS SINUS (6 Namj-rTw* k&wos) 
was the name given by some writers to the gulf on 
the W. coast of Brnttium more commonly known as 
the Terinaeus Sinus, and now called the Guf of St. 
Eufemia. We have no account of the origin of the 
name, which is cited from Antiochus of Syracuse 
both by Strabo and Dionysius. (Strab. vi. p. 255 ; 
Dionys. i. 35.) Aristotle calls uie same golf the 
Lametine Gulf (d Ao/u qrivos k6\v or, Arist. Pol. 
vii, 10), from a town of the name of Lametium or 
Lametini ; and in like manner it has been generally 
assumed that there was a town of the name of Kape- 
tiiim, situated on it* shores. But we have no other 
evidence of this; an inscription, which has been 
frequently cited to show that there existed a town of 
the name as late as the time of Trajan, is almost 
certainly spurious. (Mommsen, Inter. Regn. Neap . 
App. No. 936.) [E. H. B.] 

NAPHTALI. [Palaestoia.] 

NAPOCA. [Dacia, Vol. I. p. 744, b.] 

NAR (d N dp, Strab. : Ncra), a considerable river 
of Central Italy, and one of the principal tributaries 
of the Tiber. It rises in the lofty group of the 
Apennines known as the Monti della Sibilla (the 
Mens Fiscellus of Pliny), on the confines of Um- 
bria and Picenum, from whence it has a course of 
about 40 miles to its confluence with the Tiber, 
which it enters 5 miles above Ocriculum, after 
flowing under the walls of Interamna and Narnia. 
(Strab. v. pp. 227, 235; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Lucan, 
i. 475; Vib. Seq. p. 15.) About 5 miles above the 
former city, it receives the tributary stream of the 
Vklinus; a river as large as itself, and which 
brings down the accumulated waters of the Lacus 
Velini, with those of the valleys that open out at 
Reatc. The Nar and Velinus together thuB drain the 
whole western declivity of the Central Apennines 
through a space of above 60 miles. The Nar is 
remarkable for its white and sulphureous waters, 
which are alluded to by Ennius and Virgil as well 
as Pliny. (Ennius, Ann. vii. Fr. 19; Virg.rien. 
vii. 517; Plin. iii. 12. a. 17.) It is singular that 
the last writer has confounded the Nar with the 
Velinus, and speaks of the former as draining the 
Lacns Velini, into which it foils near Reate. Both 
Cicero and Tacitus, on the contrary, correctly repre- 
sent the waters of the lake as carried off into the 
Nar, which is now effected by an artificial cut 
forming the celebrated Cascade of the VeUno , or 
Falls qf Temu This channel was first opened by 
M’. Curins, about b. c. 272, but there must always 
have been some natural outlet for the waters of the 
Velino. (Plin. I e.; Cic. ad AtL iv. 15; Tac. 
Ann. i. 79.) The Nar was reckoned in ancient 
times navigable for small vessels; and Tacitus 
speaks of Piso, the murderer of Germanicus, as 
embarking at Narnia, and* descending from thenno 
by the Nar and the Tiber to Borne. (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 9; Strab. v. p. 227.) [E. H. B.] 

NARAGGERA, Mown of Numidia, near which 
P. Cornelius Scipio pitched his comp, and had an 
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Interview with H a nnib al, before the great battle of c. 43.) It has been conjectured that the name 
the 19th of October, b. c. 208 (Ur. m. 29, the Martiue was given to the place because of the war* 
reading M dpyapor, Polyb. xv. 8, is false). Narag- like natives of the oountiy against whom the 
gem was 30 or 32 M. P. to the W. of Sicca (12 M. settlers had to protect themselves. Bnt this is not 
P. Pent Tab.), and 20 M. P to the E. of Tbsgura. probable. Others, again, have conjectured that its 
( Anton, It in.) Shaw {Tran. p. 130) found at name is derived from the Legio Marti* (Veil. Pater. 
CWr Mir, some fragments of an aqueduct with iL 8, ed. Burmann); and the orthography M&rtia is 
other footsteps of an ancient eity, which, with the defended by an inscription, Narbo Mart (Gruter, 
fountains dose adjoining, and the absence of good ccxxix.), and a coin of Goltzius. To this it is ob- 
water in the neighbourhood, induced him to believe jected, by a writer quoted by Ukert {GaUisn, p. 410), 
that this waa the spot near which Scipio is said to that the Legio Martia was first formed by Augustus, 
have encamped for the benefit of the water. and that Cicero mentions the title Martins. {Ad 

These ruins sAKasdr Jebir are marked in the Fan. x. 33.) Forbiger copies Ukert It appears 
Carte de la province de Constantine , Paris, 1837. that neither of them looked at Cicero's letter, in 
Comp. Barth, Karte Vom Nord Afrilcanischen which he speaks, not of Narbo Martins or Marcias, 
Gestadeland. [£. B. J.] but of the Legio Martia, which existed before the 

NARBASOHOM FORUM. [Gallaecia, VoLI. time of Augustus. Cicero, however, does Bpeak of 
p. 934, a.] Narbo Marcius, as it stands in Orelli’s text {Pro 

NARBO MARTIUS {b N dp§w. Etk. Nopfo- Font c. 1.) The Latin MSS. write the word both 
vbai of, N ap€wrlrris, NapStuos, Narbononsis : Nar- Marcius and Martins; and the same variation occurs 
bonne), a town of the Provincia or Gallia Nar- in many other words of the same termination. The 
bonensis. Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 9) enumerates it most probable conclusion is, that the name Marti us 
among the inland towns of the Volcae Tectosages, or Marcias is the name of the consul Marcius (b. c. 
under the name of Narbon Colonia. He places it 118), who was fighting in this year against a Li- 
five minutes south of the latitude of Massalia ( Afar - gurian people, named StoenL The name may have 
seUle), and in 43° N. lat. It is, however, some been written Narbo Marcins in Cicero's time, and 
minutes north of 43° N. lat, and more than five afterwards corrupted. 

minutes south of Massilia. Hipparchus placed Narbo was an old town, placed in a good position 
Narbo and Massilia nearly in the some latitude, on the rood into Spain and into the basin of the 
(Stmb. ii. p. 106.) Narbo was on the Atax Garonne ; a commercial place, we may certainly 
(Aude), and xii. M.P. from the sea. (Pin. iii. 4.) assume, from the earliest time of its existence. 
Pliny seems to place Narbo in the territory of the There was a tradition that the country of Nar- 
Voloae Tectosages, but his text ih obscure. Strabo bonne was once occupied by Bebryces. (Dion Cass, 
(iv. p. 186) distinctly places Narbo in the territory of Frag. Vales, vi. ed. Reim., and the reference to Zo- 
the Volcae Arecomici, but he adds that NemaiLsus naras.) The earliest writer who mentions Narbo is 
was their chief city. It seems, indeed, more pro- Hecataeus, quoted by Stephanos; and, accordingly, 
table that the Volcae Arecomici possessed the coast we conclude that Narbo was well known to the 
about Narbo, for the chief city of the Tectosages Greeks in the fifth century before the Christian 
was Tolosa {Toulouse), in the basin of the Garonne, aera. The first Roman settlement in South Gallia 
Mela (iL 5) calls Narbo a colonia of the Atacini was Aquae Sextiae { Aix ), on the east side of the 
[Atax] and the Pecumani. Ausonius {De Rhone. The second was Narbo Martins, by which 
Claris Urbibus, Narbo) does not say, as some have the Romans secured the road into Spain. Cicero 
supposed, that Narbo was in the territory of the calls Narbo “ a colony of Roman citizens, a watch 
Tectosages, bnt that the Tectosages formed the tower of the Roman people, and a bulwark opposed 
western part of Narbonensis, which is true. The and placed in front of the nations in those parts ” 
conclusion from Caesar {B. G. vii. 6) is that Narbo During Caesar's ware in Gallia this Roman colony 
was not in the country of the Arecomici ; but Caesar was an important position. When P. Crassus in- 
did not trouble himself about such matters. vaded Aquitania (b. c. 56) he got help from Tolosa, 

The position of Narbo at Narbonne is easily de- Carcaso, and Narbo, at all which places there was 
termined by the name, by the river Atax, and by a muster-roll of the fighting men. (JR G* iii. 20.) 
the measures along the read from Italy into Spain. In the great rising erf the Galli (b. c. 52), Narbo 
The road from Arelate {Aries) through Nemausus was threatened by Lucteriua, but Caesar came to 
{Nines), Cessero {St. Tiberi ), and Baeterrae {B4- its relief. {B. G. vii. 7.) A second colony was 
tiers) to Narbo, is in the Antonine Itin. There is settled at Narbo, or the old one rather atrengtb- 
ftfao a route both in the Antonine Itin. and in the ened by a supplementum under thrf dictator Caesar 
Table from fiurdigala {Bordeaux), through Tolosa (Soefcon. Tiber, c. 4) by Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
{Toulouse) end Carcaso ( Carcassonne ) to Narbo. the father of the emperor Tiberius. Some of the 

The name Narbon (y N dpSvr) was also one tenth legion, Caesar’s favourite legion, were settled 
name of the river Atax, for Polybius calls the river here, as we may infer from the name Demunsnorum 
Narbon. [Atax.] The form Narbona occurs in Colonia. (Plin. iii. 4.) The name Julia Paterna, 
inscriptions; and there is authority for this form which appears on inscriptions sod in MartaaL i 8 
also in the MSS. of Caesar. (2L G. iii. 20, ed.Schn., derived from the dictator Caesar. The 
and viii.46.) According to Stephanas {s.v.), Mar- meat of Narbo was tbs cause of the decUne 01 
chums calls it Narbonesia; but this is clearly an Massilia. Strabo, who wrote in the time of Au 
adjective form. Heostaeos, who is the authority gustos and Tiberius, says (iv. p. 186)i “ that Nan>° 
for the Ethnic name tfapdcuot, must have supposed is the port of the Volcae Arecomici, bnt it mign 
a name Narba or Norbe. The origin of the name more properly be called the port of the 
Martins is not certain. The Roman colony ef Narbo Celtics ; so much does it surpass other town* 
was settled, b. o. 118, in the consulship of Q. Mar- trade.” (The latter pert of Strabo's t«tjs 
dus Rex and M. Porous Cato; but the founder of here.) The tin of the north-west part of 
the colony was L. Licinius Crassus. (Clc. Brut, peninsula and of Britain passed by way of N» rD0 * 
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ft fid alio to Massilia. (Died. v. 38.) There was 
it Narbo a greet variety of drew and of people, who 
wen attracted by the commercial advantages of the 
dty. It was adorned with pnblio buildings, after 
the fashion of Roman towns. (Martial, viii. 72; 
Anson. Narbo; Sidon. Apollin. Carm. 23.) A 
temple of Parian marble, probably some poetical ex- 
aggeration, Is spoken of by Ausonius; and Sidonins 
enumerates, in half a dozen miserable lines, the 
glories of ancient Narbonne, its gates, porticoes, 
forum, theatre, and other things. He speaks of a 
mint and a bridge over the Atax. The coast of 
Narboime was and is filmed for oysters. 

Not a single Roman monument is standing at 
Narbonae, but the sites of many buildings are ascer- 
tained. Numerous architectural fragments, friezes, 
bas-reliefs, tombstones, and inscriptions, still remain. 
Some inscriptions are or were preserved in the 
courts and on the great staircase of the episcopal 
julace. There is a museum of antiquities at Nar- 
bonne , which contains fragments of mosaic, busts, 
beads, cinerary urns, and a great number of inscrip- 
tions. [G. L.] 

NARDFNIUM (Napblviov, Ptol. ii. 6. § 34), a 
town of the Saelini, a tribe of the Astures, in 
. Hispania Tarraconensis, probably near Villulpando 
on the Ezla. (Sostini, p. 172.) f 

NAR1SCI, a German tribe of the Sueri, occupy- 
ing the country in the west of the Gabrcta Silva, 
and east of the Hormunduri. They extended in the 
north as far as the Sudeti Montes, and in the south 


as far as the Danube. In the reign of M. Aurelius, 
3000 of them emigrated southward into the Roman 
province. (Dion Casa. lxxi. 21, where they are 
called Nopurrai.) After the Marcomannian war, 
they completely disappear from history, and the 
country once occupied by them is inhabited, in the 
Peuting. Tab!/;, by a tribe called Armalauai. (Tac 
Oerm. 42; JuL Capitol. Af. Ant. 22.) Ptolemy 
(ii. 11. §23) calls them Varisti ( Ovapurrol ), which 
is possibly the more genuine form of the name, since 
in the middle ages a portion of the country once in- 
habited by them bore the name of Provincia Va- 
riacorum. [L. S.] 

N A'RN I A(Napvfo,Strab.,Ptol.: Eth.'S arniensis 
JVbrm), one of the most important cities of Umbria 
situated on the left bank of the river Nar, about t 
miles above its confluence with the Tiber. It was oi 
the line of the Via Flaminia, by which it wasdistani 
56 miles from Rome. ( Jtin. Ant p. 1 25 ; hin. Hier 
p. 613; Westphal, Rom. Kamp, p. 1 45.) It appear 
to have been an ancient and important city of thi 
Umbrians, and previous to the Roman conquest bor 
the name of Niquinum. (Piin. iii. 14. s. 19; Liv. x 

^ ® y *‘ unites the name Nifxotfra.) In b. c 
f™’ it was besieged by the Roman consul Appu 
eiui; but its natural strength enabled it to defy hi 
and the siege waa protracted till the next yeai 
when jt was at length surprised and taken by tb 
wnsul M. Fulvius, & c. 299. (Liv. x. 9, 10.) Ful 
ms was in consequence honoured with a trinmpl 
ae&mnitibuBNequinatibnsque'^ Abst. CapiL) ; an< 
con<.« ' determined to secure their nei 
th» n» < !I t,b ??T ndi ? 8 thither a colony, which assume! 
of tan? from * Potion on the bank 

S? iS* X. 10.) It is strange that all men 

ion of thwcoJony 18 omitted by Velleius Paterculus 
thirtv i^® » L^y, in the list oftb< 

On^W c ? ,ouiei dupin « the Second Punic War 

JIT? I 8, a 209 )* 5t wai one of thosi 
" professed themselves exhausted and nnabh 
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any ldnger to bear the burdens of the war; for which 
it was subsequently punished by the imposition of a 
double contingent and increased contribution in money. 
(Liv. xxvil 9; xxix. 15.) Yet the complaint seems, 
in the case of Narnia at least, to have been well 
founded; for a few years afterwards (b. c. 199), the 
oolanists again represented their depressed condition 
to the senate, and obtained the appointment of tri- 
umvirs, who recruited their numbers with a fresh 
body of settlers. (Id. xxxii. 2.) During the Seoond 
Punic War, Narnia was the point at which, in B. c. 
207, an army was posted to oppose the threatened 
advance of Haedrubal upon Rome; and henoe it was 
some Narnian horsemen who were the first to bring 
to the capital the tidings of the great victory at the 
Metaurus. (Liv. xxvil 43. 50.) These are the only 
notices we find of Narnia under the republic, but it 
seems to have risen into a flourishing municipal town, 
and was one of the chief places in this part of Um- 
bMa. (Strab. v. p. 227 ; Plin. iii. 14. a 19; Ptol. iii. 

1 . § 54.) It probably owed its prosperity to its posi- 
tion on the grea| FUminian highway, as well as to 
the great fertility oi the subjacent plain. In ike civil 
war between Vitelline and Vespasian, Narnia bore an 
important part, having been occupied by the generals 
of the former as a stronghold, where they hoped to 
check the advance of the army of Vespasian; but 
the increasing disaffection towards Vitellius caused 
the troops at Narnia to lay down their arms without 
resistance. (Tac. Rut. iii. 58—63, 67, 78.) The 
natural strength of Narnia, and its position as com- 
manding the Flaminian Way, also rendered it a fort- 
ress of the utmost importance during the Gothic wars 
of ftelisanus and Karnes. (Procop. B. G. i. 16, 17; 
ii. 11; iv. 33.) It became an episcopal sec at an 
early period, and continued throughout the middle 
ages to be a considerable town. 

The position of Narnia on a lofty hill, precipitous 
on more than one side, and half encircled by the 
waters of the Nar, which wind through a deep and 
picturesque wooded valley immediately below the 
town, is alluded to by many ancient writers, and 
described with great truthfulness and accuracy by 
Claudian, as well as by the historian Procopius. 
(Claudian, de VI. Com. Hon . 515 — 519 ; SiL Ital. 
viii. 458 ; Martial, vii. 93 ; Procop. B. G. i. 17.) 
It was across this ravine, as well as the river Nur 
itself, that the Via Flaminia was carried by a bridge 
constructed by Augustus, and which was considered 
to surpass all other structures of the kind in bold- 
ness and elevation. Its ruins are still regarded with 
admiration by all travellers to Rome. It consisted 
originally of three arches, built of massive blocks of 
white marble ; of these the one on the left; bank is 
still entire, and has a height of above sixty feet ; 
the other two have fallen in, apparently from the 
foundations of the central pier giving way; bat all 
the piers remain, and the imposing style of the 
whole structure justifies the admiration which it 
appears to have excited in ancient as well as modem 
times. Martial alludes to the bridge of Narnia as, 
even in his day, the great pride of the place. 
(Procop. I e. ; Martial, vii. 93. 8 ; Chtver. JtaL 
p 636 ; Eustace’s Italy, vol. i. p. 339.) Tbs em- 
peror Ncrva was a native of Narnia, though his 
family would seem to have, been of foreign extrac- 
tion. (Viet £;nfc. 1 1 ; Cats. 12.) [£. H. B.] 

NARO (4 N dpwr, Ptol. ii. 16. § 5 ; Plin. iii. 26; 
Nar, Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 18 ; Narenum, Geogr. 
Kav. iv. 16: Narenta), a river of Ulyricum, which 
Sc jinx (pp. 8, 9) describes as navigable from its 
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mouth, for a distance of 80 stadia op to its “em- 
porium * now Fort Opm , where there are some 
vestiges of Homan buildings. The ICamz occupied 
tide district Iu the interior wae a fast lake, ex- 
tending to the Autabiatab. A fertile island of 
180 stadia in circuit was in the lake (Pahdo Utovo , 
or Popovo ). From this lake the river flowed, at a 
distance of one day's sail from tits river Arion 
(*A pusr, Scylax, l c.: OrMtg comp. Pouqueville, 
Voyage done la Grice, voli p. 86.) This river 
formed the S. boundary of Dalmatia, and its banks 
were occupied by the Daorisi, Ardiaei and Paraei. 
(Strab. vii. pp. 815, 317.) These banks were 
femous in former times among the professors of 
pharmacy, who are advised by Nicander ( Theriaca , 
v. 607) to gather the “Iris” there. (Plin. xiii. 2, 
xxi. 19 ; Theophr. ap. Athe n.xv. p. 681.) Strabo (vii. 
p. 317) rejects the statement of Tlieopompus that 
the potters’ clay of Chios and Thaaos was found in 
the bed of the river. For the valley of the NarentQ 
Bee Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro, vol. ii. 
pp. 1—98. [E. B. J.] 

NARO'NA (N apiuva, a mistake for No p&va, Ptol. 

ii. 17. § 12, viiL 7. § 8), a town in Dalmatia, and a 
Homan “colonia." It appears from the letters of P. 
Vatinius to Cicero (ad Fam. v. 9, 10), dated Narona, 
that the Romans made it their head-quarters dur- 
ing their conquest of Dalmatia. (Comp Pomp Mela, 
iu 3. $ 13 ; Itin. Anton . ; Pent. Tab. ; Geog. Kav. 
iv. 16.) Narona was a “ conventus,” at which, 
according to M. Varro (ap Plin. ili. 26) 89 cities 
assembled ; in the time of Pliny (l. c .) this number 
had diminished, but he speaks of as many as 540 
u decuriae ” submitting to its jurisdiction. 

The ancient city stood upon a hill now occupied 
by the village of Vido, and extended prolubly to the 
marsh below ; from the very numerous inscriptions 
that have been found there, it appears that there 
was a temple to Liber and Libera, as well as other 
buildings dedicated to Jupiter and Diana. (Lanza, 
eopra f antioa cittd di Narona, Bologna, 1842; 
Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaoen, pp. 116, 122.) A can 
of Titus baa been found with the epigraph Col. 
Narona. (Goltz, Thesaurus, p. 241 ; Rasche, vol. 

iii. pi. i. p 1048.) 

When the Serbs or W. Slaves occupied this 
country in the reign of Heraclius, Narenta, as it 
was called, was one of the four “ banats ” into which 
the Servians were divided. The Narentine pirates, 
who for three centuries had been the terror of Dal- 
matia and the Venetian traders, were in a. d. 997 
entirely crushed by the fleet of Venice, commanded 
by the Doge in person. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt vol. ii. 
p. 266.) [E.B. J.) 

NABTHAXHUM (VapOdxiov: Eth. NapdaKuts), 
the name of a city and mountain of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, in the neighbourhood of which Agesilaus, 
on hie return from Asia in ». c. 394, gained a 
victory over the Thessalian cavalry. The Thes- 
salians, after their defeat, took refuge on Mount 
NarthaciUffl, between which and a place named 
Pros, Ageeflane set up a trophy. On the follow- 
ing day he erased the mountains of the Achaean 
Phthiotis. (Xen. MeSt iv. 3. §§ 3—9 ; Agee . 2. 
§§ 3—5 ; Pint Apophtk p.211; Diod. xiv. 82.) 
Narthachun is accordingly placed by Leake and 
Kiepert sooth of Pharo&lus in the valley of the 
Enipeue ; and the mountain of this name it probably 
the one which rises immediately to the southward of 
FeHata. Leake supposes the town of Narthacium 
to have been on the mountain not for from upper 
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7JaterU, and Pius near lower TjatorU. (N&$hm 
Greece, vol iv. p 471, seq.) The town Narthaqium 
is mentioned by Ptolemy (iii. 18. § 46), and should 
probably be restored in a passage of Strabo (ix. 
p. 434), where 4n the MS. there is only the ter- 
mination ...... tor. (See Groskuid and Knuner, 

ad foe.) 

NARTHE'CIS (Nap&rjtels), a small island In the 
east of Samos in the strait between Mount Myoale 
and the island of Samos, f Strab. xiv. p. 637 ; 
Steph. B. a v. ; Suid. s. v. Ndp&ff.) [L. S.] 

NA'RYOUS, NARYX or NARY'CIUM (Nd- 
puKos, Strab. ix. p. 425 ; Ndpvf, Steph. B. e. v. ; 
Narycium, Plin. iv. 7. s. 12 ; In Diod. xiv. 82 and 
xvi. 38, *Apuicat and *'Apd/ca are false readings fur 
Ndpvtta : Eth . No pfaios), a town of the Opuntian 
Locrians, the reputed birthplace of Ajax, son of 
OTleus (Strab. Steph. B. It cc.), who !b hence called 
by Ovid (Met xiv. 468) Narycius heros. In n. c. 
395, Ismenias, a Boeotian Commander, undertook an 
expedition against Phocis, and defeated the Phocians 
near Naryx of Locris, whence we may conclude 
with Leake that Naryx was near the frontier oi 
Phocis. (Died. xiv. 82.) In 352 Naryx was taken 
by Phayllus, the Phocian commander. (Diod. xvi. 
38.) It in placed by some at Tdlanda, but by 
Ledfep at the small village of Kalapddhi, where then 
are a few ancient remains. (Northern Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 187.) As Locri in Bruttium in Italy was, ac- 
cording to some of the ancients, a colony of Naryx 
(Virg. Aen. iii. 399), the epithet of Narycian is 
frequently given to the Bruttian pitch. (Virg. Georg. 
ii. 438 ; Colum. x. 386 ; Plin. xiv. 20. s. 25.) 

NASAMO'NES (Neuro puuves, Herod, ii. 32, iv. 
172 ; Ptol. iv. 5 §§ 21. 30 ; Plin. xxxvii. 10. S. 64 ; 
Dionys. Periogetes, v. 209; Scylax, p. 47; Steph. 
B. a. v.) were, according to HerodotuB, the mubt 
powerful of the Nomadic tribes on the northern coast 
of Libya. There is some discrepancy in his ac- 
count of their situation, as well ae in those of other 
ancient writers. (Comp. ii. 32, iv. 172.) They 
appear, however, to have occupieid at one time part 
of Cyrenaica and the Syrtes. Strabo (xvii. p. 857) 
places them at the Greater Syrtis, and beyond them 
the Psylli, whose territory, according toboth Herodotus 
and Strabo, they appropriated to themselves. Pliny 
(v. 5. s. 5) says that the Nasamones were originally 
named Mesamones by the Greeks, because they dwelt 
between two quicksands — the Syrtes. Ptolemy (iv. 5 
§ 21) and Diodorus (Hi. 3) again remove them to the 
inland region of Augila : and all these descriptions 
may, at the time they were written, have been near the 
truth; since not only were the Nasamones, as Nomades, 
a wandering race, but they were also pressed upon by 
the Greeks of Cyrene, on the one slide, and by the 
Carthaginians, on the other. For when, at a later 
period, the boundaries of Carthage and the Repo 
Cyrenaica touched at the Philenian Altars, which 
were situated in the inmost recesses of the Syrtes, it 
is evident that the Nasamones must have been dis- 
placed from a tract which at one time belonged to 
them. When at its greatest extent, their territory, 
including the lands of the Psylli and the ussis « 
Augila, must have reached inland and along the 
shore of the Mediterranean about 400 geographic** 
miles from E. to W. 

So long as they had access to the sea the 
Nasamones had the evil reputation of 
making up for the general barrenness « “J?* 
lands by the plunder of vessels stranded on tn 
Syrtes. (Lucan. Phonal x. 443; Quint. Curt 
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jr, 1) Their modem representatives are equally 
inhairitabte, as the traveler Brace, who was 
fhtowwoked on their coast, experienced. (Bruce, 
Travels, Introduction, vol. L p. 131.) The Nasa- 
snones, however, were breeders of cattle, since Hero- 
dotus informs vs (iv. 172) that in the summer sea- 
son, M they leave their herds on the coast and go up 
to AugUa to gather the date harvest” — the palms 
of that being numerous, large, and fruitful. 
And here, again, in existing races we find corre- 
spondences with the habits of the Nasamones. For 
according to modem travellers, the people who dwell 
on the coast of J Verna, gather the dateB in the plain 
of Gegabib , five days' journey from AugUa. (Pro- 
ceedings ofAJrie. Association , 1790, ch. x.) 

Herodotus describes the Nasamones as practising 
a kind of hero-worship, sacrificing at the graves of 
their ancestors, and swearing by their manes. They 
■were polygamists on the widest scale, or rather held 
their women in common ; and their principal diet, 
besides dates, was dried locusts reduced to powder and 
kneaded with milk into&kind of cake— polenta. Their 
land produced also a precious stone called by l’liny 
(xxxvii. 10. R. 64) and Solinus (c. 27) N&samonitis; 
it was of a blood red hue with black veins. 

Herodotus introduces his description of this tribe, 
with a remarkable story relating to the knowkdge 
possessed by the ancients of the sources of theflile. 
He says (ii. 32) that certain Nasamones came from 
the neighbourhood of Gyrene, and made. an expedition 
into the interior of Libya ; and that they explored 
the continent as far as the kingdom of Timbuctoo, is 
rendered probable by his account of their adventures. 
For, after passing through the inhabited region, they 
came to that which was infested by wild beasts; 
next their coarse was westward through the desert 
(Sahara), and finally they were taken prisoners by 
black men of ^iminutive stature, and carried to a 
city wsshed by a great river flowing from W. to E. 
and abounding in crocodiles. This river, which the 
historian believed to be the upper part of the Nile, 
was more probably the Niger. The origin of the 
story perhaps lies in the fact that the Nasamones, a 
vandering race, acted as guides to the caravans 
which annually crossed the Libyan continent from 
the territories of Carthage to Aethiopia, Meroe, and 
the ports of the Bed Sea. [W. B. D.] 

NASAVA (Nooatfa, al. Ncwradafl, Ptol. iv. 2. § 
9), a river of Mauretania CaesariensiB, the mouth of 
which is to the E. of Saldae. This river of Borjeiyah , 
is made by a number of rivulets which fall into it 
from different directions, and, as the banks are rocky 
and mountainous, occasion inundations in the winter. 
(Shaw, Tran. p. 90.) [E. B. J.] 

NASCI. [Rhipaei Montes.] 

NASCUS (Ndotcof, aL Modofcoiros /irtrpbnohis), 
an inland city of Arabia Felix, in long. 81° 15', 
to* 20° 40' of Ptolemy. (Ptol. vi. 7. § 35.) 
Mr. Forster takes it to be Nessa of Pliny, the chief 
town of the AmaUiei, tirho occupied the present dis- 
trict of Yemdti us. (Geography of Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 

[G. W.] 
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(Ncbriow), in Gallia. Ptolemy names 
of the Lend, Tullum (Tool) and Nasium, 
Titi he P lace ® *0 minutes further south than 
in!ls “ “wy minutes esBt Both these 

in ««? atl<m8 , are M the Irina. show, for Nasium 
ami &roa ^ ^° m Durocortorum (Reim to Tullum; 
An l ^ 8 ? uentl y we8t of yW, and it is not sooth, 
id chronicle places Nasium on the Omain or 
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Omen, a branch of the Maas ; and its name exists 
in Nata or Nais, above Ligng. The Antonine Itfn. 
makes it 16 leagues from Nasium to Tulhun. Tbs 
Table places Ad Fines between Nasium and Tullum, 
14 leagues from Nasium and 5£ from Tullum. [As 
to Ad Fines, see Fines, No. 14.1 [G. L.J 

NASUS. [Obniadae.] 

NAT1SO (Wmhm, Strab.: Natieme), a river 
of Venetia, which flowed under the walla of Aqui- 
leia, on the E. ride of the city, and is noticed in 
connection with that city by all the geographers as 
well as by several other ancient writers. (PUn. ill. 
18. s. 22; Strab. v. p. 214; MeU,il 4. § 3; PtoL 
iii. 1. § 26; Ammian. xxi. 12. § 8; Jornand. Get. 
42.) Pliny speaks of the Natiso together with the 
’ Tnrrus (Natiso cam Turn), as flowing by the co- 
lony of Aquileia. At the present day the Natuone , 
a considerable stream which descends from the Alps 
near Cimddle , falls into the Torre (evidently the 
"firruB of Pliny), and that again into the Isoneo; 
so that neither of them now flows by Aquileia; but 
it is probable t tyrt they have changed their course, 
which the low and marshy character of the country 
rendera easy. A small stream, or rather canal, com- 
municating from Aquileia with the sea, u still called 
Natisa; but it is clear that the Natissa of Jor- 
nandes, which he describes (l. c.) as flowing under 
the walls of Aquileia, must be the far more impor- 
tant stream, now called the Natisone, as he tells us 
it had its sources in the Mods Picis, and it would 
be vain to look for any mountains nearer than the 
Alps. Strabo (l c.) also speaks of the Natiso as 
navigable for ships of burden as far as Aquileia, 60 
stadia from the sea; a statement which renders it 
certain that a considerable river must have flowed 
undor the walls of that city. [E. H. B.] 

NAVA, the river Nava in Tacitus (Hist. iv. 70) 
and in Ausonius ( Mosella , v. 1) is the Nahe, a 
small stream which flows into the Rhine , on the left 
bank juBt below Bingium (Bingen). [G. L.l 
NAVA'LIA or NABA'LIA (NavoMa), a small 
river on the north-west coast of Germany (Tac. 
Hist v. 26), either an eastern branch of the Rhine, 
at the mouth of which Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 28) places 
the fort Navalia, or some river in the countiy of the 
Frisians. [L. S.1 

NAVARI. [Neuul] 

NAVARUM. [Neubi.] 

NAUBARUM. [Neubi.] 

NAU'CRATIS (Nadfcparif, Herod, ii. 179; 
Strab. xvii. p. 801 ; Ptol. iv. 5. § 9; Callimach. 
Epigr. 41 ; Plin. v. 10. s. 11; Steph. B. s. v . : EtL 
NavKparlrris or Naunparubrifs), was originally an 
emporium for trade, founded by colonists from Mi- 
letus, in the Saitio nome of the Delta. It stood 
upon the eastern bank of the Canopic arm of 
the Nile, which, from the subsequent importance 
of Naucratis, was sometimes called the Ostium 
Naucraticum. (Plin.v.lO.s.ll.) There was, doubt- 
less, on the same rite an older Aegyptian town, 
the name of which has been lost in that of the 
Greek dockyard and haven. Naucratis first at- 
tained its civil and commercial eminence in the 
reign of Amasis (b. o. 550) who rendered it, as re- 
garded the Greeks, the Canton of Aegypt. From 
the date of his reign until the Persian invasion, or 
perhaps even the founding of Alexandria, Naucratis 
poBBfflflftd a monopoly of the Mediterranean com- 
merce, for it was the only Deltaic harbour into 
which foreign vessels were permitted to enter; and 
if accident or stress of weather liad driven them 
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into any other port or month of tile Nile, tiieef wore 
compelled oithor to toil round to Naucratis, or to 
transmit their cargos# thither in the country boats. 
Besides these commercial privileges, the Greeks of 
Naucratis received from Aniseis many civil and 
religions immunities. They appointed their own 
magistrates and officers for the regulation of their 
trade, customs, and harbour dues, and were per- 
mitted the free exercise of their religions worship. 
Besides its docks, wharves, and other features of an 
Hellenio city, Naucratis, contained four celebrated 
temples: — (1) That of Zens, founded by colonists 
from Aegina; (2) of Hera, bailt by the Samians 
In honour off their tutelary goddess; (3) of 
Apollo, erected by the Milesians; and (4) the most 
indent and sumptuous of them all, the federal 
temple entitled the Hellenium, which was the com- 
mon property of the Ionians of Chios, Teos, Pho- 
caea, and Olazomenae; of the Dorians of Rhodes, 
Cnidus, and Halicarnassus ; and of the Aetoliansjpf 
Mytilene. They also observed the Dionysiac fes- 
tivals; and were, according to Athenaeus (xiii. p.596, 
xv. p. 676), devout worshippers of Aphrodite. 

The two principal manufactures of Naneratis 
were that of porcelain and wreathes of flowers. The 
former received from the silidous matter al>ounding 
in the earth of the neighbourhood a high glaze; and 
the potteries were important enough to give names 
to the Potter’s Gate and the Potter’s Street, where 
such wares were exposed for sale. (Id. xi. p. 480.) 

The garlands were, according to Athenaeus 
(xv, p. 671, seq.), made of myrtle, or, as was some- 
times said, of flowers entwined with the filaments 
of the papyrus. Either these garlands must have 
been artificial, or the makers of them possessed some 
secret for preserving the natural flowers, since they 
were exported to Italy, and held in high esteem by 
the Roman ladies. (Boetticher, Sabina , vol. i. pp. 
228, seq.) Athenaeus gives a particular account 
(iv. pp. 150, eeq.) of the Prytaneian dinners of 
the Nauoratites, as well as of their general disposi- 
tion to luxurious living. Some of their feasts appear 
to have been of the kind called “ crvfj.6o\a," 
where the city provided a banquoting-room and 
wine, but the guests brought their provisions. 
At wedding entertainments it was forbidden to 
introduce either eggs or pastry sweetened with honqy. 
Naneratis was the birthplace of Athenaeus (iii. 
p, 73, vii. p. 301); of Julius Pollux, the an- 
tiquary and grammarian; and of certain obscure 
historians, cited by Athenaeus, e. g. Lyceas, Phylar- 
chus, Psycharmus, Herosfratus, &c Heliodorus 
(Aethiop, vi. p. 229) absurdly says that Aristo- 
phanes, the comic poet, was born there. Naucratis, 
however, was the native city of a person much more 
conspicuous in his day than any of the above men- 
tioned, via , of Cleotnenes, commissioner-general of 
finances to Alexander the Great, after his conquest 
of Aegypt But neither the city nor Aegypt in 
general had much reason to be proud of him; for he 
was equally oppressive and dishonest in his admi- 
nistration; and having excited in the Delta a 
general feeling of discontent against the Macedonians, 
he was put to death by Ptolemy Lagus. (Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. iii. 5, vii. 23; Diodor, xviii. 14; Pseud. 
Aristot. Oeconom* fi. 34. a. 40.) 

Herodotus probably landed at Naucratis, on his 
entrance into Aegrpt ; but be did not remain there. 
It was, however, for some time the residence of the 
legislator Solon, who there exchanged his Attic oil 
and honey far Aegyptiaa millet; and is said to have 
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taken sundry hints for his code of laws from the 
statutes of the Pharaohs. (Plutarch, Solon, 26.) 

Naucratis, like so many others of the Deltaic 
cities, began to decline after the foundation of Alex, 
andreia. Situated nearly 30 miles from the sea, it 
could not compete with the most extensive and 
commodious haven then m the world ; and with the 
Macedonian invasion its monopoly of the Mediter- 
ranean traffic ceased. Its exact site is unknown,* 
but is supposed to correspond nearly with that of 
the modem hamlet of Salhadschar , where consider- 
able heaps of ruin are extant (Niekihr, Travels 
m Arabia , p. 97.) The coins of Naucratis are of 
the age of Trajan, and represent on their obverse a 
laureated bead of the emperor, and on their reverse 
the figure of Anubis, or a female holding a spear. 
(Rasche, Lexic. R. Nttnwr. s. c.) [W. B. D.] 

NAVILUBIO (Plin. iv. 20. s. 34 ; NaoviA- 
Xoovtoovos worofiov iic€o\ai, PfcoL ii. 6. § 4), a 
river on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
now Navia . 


NAU'LOCHUS, an island, or rather reef, off the 
Sainmonian promontory, in Crete (Plin. iv. 12), the 
same as the Naumachos of Pomponius Mela (ii. 7. 
§ 13; Hock, Kreta, vol. i. p. 439.) [E. B. J.l 

NAU’LOCHUS or NAU'LOCHA (N at\o X a, 
Appian), a place on the N. coast of Sicily, between 
Mytae and Caps Pelorus. It is known only from 
the great sea-fight in whicli Sextus Pompeius was 
defeated by Agrippa, b. c. 36, and which was fought 
between Mylae and Naulochus. (Suet. Aug. 16; 
Appian, B. C. v. 116 — 122.) [Mtlak.] Pom- 
peius himself during the battle had been encamped 
with his land forces at Naulochus (Appian l. c. 121), 
and after his victory, Octavian, in his turn, took up 
his station there, while Agrippa and Lepidus ad- 
vanced to attack Messana. (/S. 122.) It is clear 
from its name that Naulochus was a place where 
there was a good roadstead or anchorage for ship- 
ping; but it is probable that there was no town of 
the name, though Silius Italicus includes it in his 
list of Sicilian cities. (Sil. Ital. xiv. 264.) From 
the description in Appian it is dear that it was 
situated between Mylae and Cape Rasocuhno (the 
Phalacrian Promontory of Ptolemy), and probably 
not very far from the latter point; but there is 
nothing to fix its site more definitely. [Fi. H. B.J 

NAU'LOCHUS (NawAox°0» » fi mdl P 01 * 011 ^ ,0 
coast of Thrace, belonging to Mesembria, called by 
Pliny Tetrananlochus. (Strab. vii. p. 319, ix. p.440; 
Plin. iv. 11. s. 18.) 

NAUMACHOS. [Nauloohub, No. 1.] 

NAUPACTUS (Nafaaicros: Etk Nwwdieriet: 
E'pakto by the Greek peasants, Lepanto by the 
Italians), an important town of thg Locri Ozolac, 
and the best harbour on the northern coast of the 
Corinthian gulf, was situated just within the entrance 
of this gulf, a little east of the promontory Antir- 
rhium. It is said to have derived its name from the 
Heradeidae having here built the fleet with which 
they crossed over to Peloponnesus. (Strab: i* 
p. 426 ; Pans. x. 38. § 10 ; Apollod. ii. 8. § *•) 
Though Naupactus was indebted far its histone® 1 
importance to its harbour at the entrance of w® 
Corinthian gulf, it was probably originally ehowo 
as a site for a city on account of its strong 
fertile plains, and oopious supply of running ***?• 
(Leake, Northern Greece, voL II. p. 60S.) 
the Penian wars it fdl into the power of the Athe- 
nians, who settled there the Meesenians, who had 
compelled to leave their country at the end w 10 
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Third I feaaenisa War, s. c. 455 ; and daring the 
Peloponnesian War it was the head- quarters of the 
Athenians in all their operations in Western Greece. 
(Pans. It. 24. § 7; Thou. i. 103, ii. 83, seq.) 
After the battle of Aegospotami the Messenians were 
expelled from Naupactus, and the Locrians regained 
poeaeasion of the town. (Pans. x. 38. $ 10.) It 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Achaeans, 
from whom, however, it was wrested by Epami- 
nondas. (Diod. xv. 75.) Philip gave it to the 
Aetolians (Strab. ix. p. 427 ; Dem. PhiL iii. p. 120), 
and hence it is frequently called a town of Aetolia. 
(Scylax, p. 14 ; Mela, ii. 3 ; Plin. iv. 2. s. 3.) The 
Aetolians vigorously defended Nanpactns against the 
Homans for two months in b. c. 191. (Liv. xxxvi. 
30, seq.; Polyb. ▼. 103.) Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 3) 
calls it a town of the Locri Ozolae, to whom it -must 
therefore have been assigned by the Romans after 
Pliny’s time. 

Pansanias saw at Naupactus a temple of Poseidon 
near the sea, a temple of Artemis, a cave sacred to 
Aphrodite, and the ruins of a temple of Asclepius 
(x 38. §§ 12, 13). Naupactus is mentioned by 
Him odes (p. 643); but it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the reign of Justinian. (Procop. B. Goth. 
iv. 25.) The situation and present appearance of 
the-town are thus described by Leake: — “ The for- 
tiess and town occupy the south-eastern and southern 
sides of a hill, which is one of the roots of Mount 
Rtgdni, and reaches down to the sea. The place is 
fortified in the manner which was common among 
the ancients in positions similar to that of E'pdhto , 
—that is to say, it occupies a triangular slope with 
a citadel at the apex, and one or more cross walls on 
tiio slope, dividing it into subordinate enclosures. 
At F/pakto there are no less than five enclosures 
between the summit and the sea, with gates of com- 
munication from the one to the other, and a side gate 
on the west leading out of the fortress from the 
second enclosure on the descent. It is not improbable 
that the modern walk follow exactly the ancient plan 
of the fortress, for in many parts they stand upon 
Hellenic foundations, and even retain large pieces of 
the ancient masomy amidst the modern work. The 
piescnt town occupies only the lowest enclosure ; in 
flic middle of which is the small harbour which mode 


h " K«Mt a figure in ancient history: it iB now choki 
J'lth rubbish, and is incapable of receiving even t] 
sort of boats which navigate the gull 
{Northern Greece , vol. ii. p, 608.) 

NAU'PLIA (NawrAfa), a rock above Delpl 
[HKLmn, p. 764, a.] 

NAUTLIA {ij NauwAta : Eth. NamrAicuv), t] 
port of Argos, was situated upon a rocky peninsul 
‘ onnected with the mainland by a narrow isthmi 
1 a v «*7 ancient place, and is said to have d 
nved its name from iNauplius, the son of Poseid 
Amymone, and the father of Palamodos, thouj 
T probaW 7 owed its name, as Strabo has o 
to harbour (irb too toT? vavrl rp 
• • Strab - vi »- P. 368; Pans. ii. 38. § 5 
^ as that the Nuupliana were Egyi 
tn A / C on / in R tb ® °°lony whioh Danaus broug 
utv ItH 1V ‘ 36 * S 2 )» and front the position of th< 
whiniT* 1011 ft . P^ontory running out into the » 
Grecian* from the site of the earli 

oririnaHv^^ii* 1 '* 8 not im P robable that it w 
East, v 1 B S t ^ eniPnt mft do by strangers from t 
and a at flrst independent of Arg< 

held its m m ?? r tbe maritime confederacy whi 
““ ‘ta meeting. in the island of Caluureia. (Sin 
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viii. p. 374.) About the time of the Seeond Mes 
senian War, it was conquered by the Argfves; and 
the Lacedaemonians gave to its expelled citizen* the 
town of Methone in Messenia, where they contlnuOd 
to reside even after the restoration of the MesaOniia 
state by Epaminondas. (Pane. iv. 24. § 4, iv. 27. 
§ 8, iv. 35. § 2.) Argos now took the place *f 
Nauplia in the Calaureian confederacy; and fhftn this 
time Nauplia appears in history only as the seaport 
of Aigoe (5 No&rAior htfiyv, Eurip. Orest 767; 
At/iirss NafoXioi, Electr. 451). As such it is 
mentioned by Strabo (L c.), but in the time of Pau- 
sanias the place was deserted. Pausanias noticed 
the ruins of the walls of a temple of Poseidon, certain 
forts, and a fountain named Canathus, by washing 
in which Hera was said to have renewed her vir- 
ginity every year. (Pans. ii. 38. $ 2.) 

In the middle ages Nauplia was called rh N a£ 
wAiov, rh 'ArthrAior, or rh ’AytbrAta, but has now 
resumed its ancient name. It became a place of 
considerable importance in the middle ages, and has 
continued so down to the present day. In the time 
of the Crusades it first emerges from obscurity. In 
1205 it was taken by the Franks, and became the 
capital of a small duchy, which commanded the plain 
of Aigoe. Towards the end of the 14th century it 
came into the hands of the Venetians, who regarded 
it as one of their most important places in the Le- 
vant, and who successfully defended it both against 
Mahomet II. and Soliman. They ceded it to the 
Turks in 1540, but wrested it from them again in 
1686, when they constructed the strong fortifications 
on Mt. PalamidhL This fortress, ultliongh reckoned 
impregnable, was stormed by the Turks in 1715, in 
whose hands it remained till the outbreak of the 
war of Giecian independence. It then became the 
seat of the Greek government, and continued such, 
till the king of Greece removed his residence to 
Athens in 1834. 

The modern town is described by a recent ob- 
server as having more the air of a real town than 
any place now existing in Greece under that title; 
having continuous lines of. houses anjl streets, and 
offering, npon the wholo, much the appearance of a 
second-rate Italian seaport. It is built on the 
peninsula; and some remains of the Hellenic fortifi- 
cations may be seen in the site of the walls of Fort 
Itskalt , which is the lower citadel of the town, and 
occupies the site of the ancient Acropolis. The 
upper citadel, called ralamidhi (XlahofifiBiov), is 
situated upon a steep and lofty mountain, and is one 
of the strongest fortresses in Europe. Although its 
name is not mentioned by any ancient writer, there 
can be little doubt, from the connection of Palsmedes 
with the ancient tow'ii, that this was the appellation 
of the hill in ancient times. (Leake, Mvrea, vol. ii. 
p. 356, Peloponneataca, p. 252; Mure, Tour in 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 187 ; Boblaye, Recherche*, <fc. 
p. 50; Curtius, Pelopormesos, vol. ii p. 389.) 

NAUPORTUS (Nothrofiror). I. {Layback), a 
small but navigable river in the south-west of 
P&nnonia, flowing by the town of Nauportus, and 
emptying itself into the S&vub a little below Ae- 
mona. (Strab. iv. p. 207, comp vii. p. 314, where 
some read Navvorros; Plin. iii. 23.) 

2. A town in the south-west of Pannonia, on the 
small river of the same namcr, was an ancient and 
once flourishing commercial town of the Taurisci, 
which carried on considerable commerce with Aqui- 
leia. (Strab. vii. p. 314; Tac. Am. i. 10; Plin 
iii. 22 ; Veil. Paterc. ii. 1 10.) But after the 
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foundation of Asmons, at a distance of on] y 16 ation see Clinton, F. H. to], i. p. 164; Eoeeb. Chron. 
mite' from Nsuportus, the latter place lost its for- ad 01. 11. 1.) The memory of Naxos as the ear. 
mer importance and decayed. Dating the insar- liest of all the Greek settlements in Kdly was pre- 
lection of the Pannonian legions after the death of served by the dedication of an altar outside the 
Augustas, the town was plundered and destroyed, town to Apollo Archegetes, the divine patron under 
(Tac. I c.) The place is now called Ober-Lay- whose authority the colony had sailed; and it was a 
book; its Roman name Nauportus (from navis and custom (still retained long after the destruction of 
porto) was connected with the story of the Argo- Naxos itself) that all Theori or envoys proceeding 
nauts, who woe believed on their return to have on sacred missions to Greece, or returning from 
sailed up the later to this place, and thence to have thence to Sicily, should offer sacrifice on this altar, 
carried their ahipe to their shoulders across the (Thuc. I c. ; Appian, B. C. v. 109.) It is singular 
Alps to the Adriatic. [L. S.] that none of the writers above cited allude to the 

NAUSTALO, a (dace on the aouth coast of Gallia, origin of the name of Naxos; but there can belittle 
west of the Hhodanus, mentioned in the Ora Mari- doubt that this was derived, as stated by Hellanicus 
Una of Avieuus (v. 613) — (ap. Steph. B. s. v. Xo Axis), from the presence 

“ Turn Mausa vicus, oppidumque Naustalo among the original settlers of a body of colonists 
Et mbs.” from the island of that name. 

The name Naustalo looks like Greek, and if it is The new colony must have been speedily joined 
genuine, it may be the name of some Greek settle- by fresh settlers from Greece, as within Bix years 
ment along this coast. Nothing can be determined after its first establishment the Chalcidians at Naxos 
as to the site of Naustalo further than what Ukert were able to send out a fresh colony, whioh founded 
aays (GaUim, p. 412) : it is somewhere between Cette the city of Leontini, v. c. 730 ; and this was speedily 
and the Rhone. [G. L.] followed by that of Catena. Theories himself be- 

NAUSTATHMUS (No AoraB/ios), a port-town came the Oekist, or recognised founder, of the former, 
on the Enable, in the western part of Pontus, on a and Euarchus, probably a Chalcidio citizen, of tlte 
salt lake connected with the sea, and 90 stadia to latter. (Thuc. £ <?.; Scymn. Ch. 283 — 286; Strab. 
the east of the river Halys. (Arrian, Peripl. p. 16; vi. p. 268.) Strabo and Srymnns Chins both repre- 
Marcian. Heraol. p. 74 ; Anonym. Peripl. p. 9 ; sent Zancle also as a colony from Naxos, but no allu- 
Tab. Pent., where it is erroneously called Nautag- bion to this is found in Thucydides. But, as it was 
mus.) The Periplos of the Anonymus places it certainly a Chalcidic colony, it is probable that some 
only 40 stadia east of the mouth of the Halvs. settlers from Naxos joined those from the parent 
Comp. Hamilton {Researches, i. p. 295), who has country. (Strab. vi. p. 268; Scymn. Ch. 286: Thuc. 
identified the salt lake with the modern Uamamli vi. 4.) Cullipolis also, a city of uncertain site, and 
Ghietd; but no remains of Naustathmus have been which ceased to exist at an early period, was a '•<>- 
found. [L. S.] lony of Naxos. (Strab. vi. p. 272; Scymn. Ch. L c) 

NAUSTATHMUS (Na&rrofyios), an anchorage But notwithstanding these evidences of its early pro- 
on the coast of Cyrenaica, 100 stadia from Apollonia. sperity, we have very little information as to the 
(Scylax, p. 45; Stadiasm. § 56; Strab. xvii. p. 838; early history of Naxos; and the first facts trans- 
Ptol iv. 4. § 5; Pomp. Mela, i. 8. § 2.) It is mitted to na concerning it relate to disasters that it 
identified with EUHilM, which Beechey ( Exped . to sustained. Thus Herodotus tells us that it was one ot 
the N. Coast of Africa, p. 479) describes as a point the cities which was besieged and taken by Hippo- 
forming a bay in which large ships might find shel- crates, despot of Gela, about B.c. 498— -491 (Herod, 
ter. The remains which have been found there vii. 154); and his expressions would lead us to infer 
indicate an ancient site. (Comp. Pacho, Voyage , p. that it was reduced bj him under permanent sub- 
144; Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 461, 495; Thrige, jection. It appears to have afterwards successively 
Res Cyrenem. p 103.). [E. B. J.] passed under the authority of Gelon of Syracuse, 

NAUTACA (N alrraica, Arrian, Anab. iii. 28, and his brother Hieron, as we find it subject to the 
iv. 18), a town of Sogdiana, in the neighbourhood of latter in b. c. 476. At that time Hieron, with a view 
the Oxus (Jihon), on its eastern bank. It has been to strengthen his own power, removed the Inhabitants 
conjectured by Professor Wilson that it may be the of Naxos at the same time with those of Catana, and 
•aim m Naksheb. ( Ariana , p. 1 65.) [V.] settled them together at Leontini, while he lepeopled 

NAXOS or NAXUS (Nd£o?: Eth. Ndfcos: Capo the two cities with fresh colonists from other qosr- 
di Schisd), an ancient city of Sicily, on the E. coast tors (Diod. xi. 49). The name of Naxos is not spe- 
of the island between Catana and Mesaana. It was cifically mentioned during the revolutions that «- 
situated on a low point of land at the month of the sued in Sicily after the death of Hieron; but there 
river Aeesines (Alcantara), and at the foot of the seems no doubt that the city was restored to the 
hill on whioh was afterwards built tire city of Tau- old Chalcidic citizens at the same time as these were 
roaieniom* All ancient writers agree in represent- reinstated at Catana, B.C. 461 (Id. ari. 76); w®* 
ing Naxos as the most ancisnt of all the Greek hence we find, during the ensuing period, the three 
colonies in Sicily; it was founded the year before Chalcidic cities, Naxos, Leontini, and Catena* gene- 
Syracuse, or B.a 735, by a body of colonists from rally united by the bonds of amity, and m*intain> n 8 
Chalris in Euboea, with whom there was mingled, a close alliance, as opposed to Syracuse and tbeow 
according to Ephorua, a certain number of Ioui&ns. Doric cities of Sicily. (Id. xiii. 56, xiv. 14; TM ■ 
The same writer represented Theories, or Thades, iii. 86, iv. 25.) Thus, in B.C. 427, when tbs uar 
the leader of the colony and founder of the city, as tini were bard pressed by their neighbours » p. 
an Athenian by birth ; but Thucydides takes no cuse, their Chalcidic brethren afforded them * u . 
notice of this, and describes the dty as a purely assistance in their power (Thuc. iii 86 );»m w, 
Chalcidic colony; aad it aaama certain that in later the first Athenian espediticn arrived in wedf 
times it waa generally so regarded. (Thuc. vi. 3; Laches and Charoeadea, the Nexlane 
Ephor. op. Strab, vl p. 267; Scymn. Ch. 270—277 ; joined their alliance. With them, ^ 

Diod. xiv. 88. Concerning the date of its found- the Rhegiane on the opposite fide of the atraiw* 
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vobabk that enmity to their neighbour at Messina 
was a strong motive in inducing (hem to Join the 
Athenians; and daring the hostilities that ensued, the 
Messaniaaui having on one occasion, in b.o. 425, 
made a sudden attack upon Naxos both by land and 
sea, the Naxians vigorously repulsed them, and in 
their turn inflicted heavy loss on the assailants. (Id. 
iv. 25.) 

On occasion of the great Athenian expedition to 
Sicily (b.o. 415), the Naxians from the first espoused 
their alliance, even while their kindred cities of 
Hhegium and Catena held aloof; and not only fur- 
nished them with supplies, but received them freely 
into their city (Diod. xiii. 4; Thuc. vi. 50). Hence 
it was at Naxos that the Athenian fleet first touched 
after crossing the straiftB; and at a later period the 
Naxians and Catanae&ns are enumerated by Thu- 
cydides aa the only Greek cities in Sicily which 
sided with the Athenians. (Thuc. vii. 57.) After 
the failure of this expedition the Ghalcidio cities 
were naturally involved for a time in hostilities with 
Syracuse; but these were suspended in b.c. 409, by 
the danger which seemed to threaten all the Greek 
cities alike from the Carthaginians. (Diod. xiii. 56.) 
Their position on this occasion preserved the Naxians 
from the fate which befell Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Camarina; but they did not Ion? enjoy this immu- 
nity. In b.c. 403, Dionysius of Syracuse, deeming 
himself secure from the power of Carthage as well 
as from domestic sedition, determined to turn his 
arms against the Chalddic cities of Sicily; and having 
made himself master of Naxos by the treacheiy of 
their general Procles, he sold all the inhabitants as 
slaves and destroyed both the walls and buildings of 
the city, while he bestowed its territory upon the 
neighbouring Siculi. (Diod. xiv. 14, 15, 66, 68.) 

It is certain that Naxos never recovered this blow, 
nor ro»e again to be a place of any consideration : 
but it is not easy to trace precisely the events which 
followed. It appears, however, that the Siculi, to 
whom the Naxian territory was assigned, soon after 
formed a new settlement on the hill called Mount 


in the war between Octavian and Sextus Pompey in 
Sicily, b. <3. 36. (Appian, B, C. v. 109.) 

There are no remains of the ancient city now 
extant, bnt the site is clearly marked. It occupied 
a low but rocky headland, now called the Capo ttt 
Schisd , formed by an ancient stream of lava, im- 
mediately to the N. of the Alcantara , one of the 
most considerable streams in this part of Sicily. A 
email bay to the N. affords good anchorage, and 
separates it from the foot of the bold and lofty hill, 
still occupied by the town of Taormina ; but the 
situation was not one which enjoyed any peculiar 
natural advantages. 

The coins of Naxos, which are of fine workman- 
ship, may almost all be referred to the period from 
b. c. 460 to b.c. 403, which was probably the 
most flourishing in the history of the city. [E. H.B.] 
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NAXOS or NAXUS (Nd£or, Suid. a. r.), a town of 
Crete, according to the Scholiast (ad Pind. lath. vi. 
107) celebrated for its whetstones. Hfck (Kreta, 
vol. i. p. 417) considers the existence of this city very 
problematical. The islands Crete and Naxos were 
famed for their whetstones (Plin. xxxvi. 22; comp, 
xviii. 28), and hence the confusion. In Mr. Pashley’s 
map the site of Naxos is marked near Spina 
Longa. [E.B.J.] 

NAXOS or NAXUS(N dfor: Eth.Vd^us.Nax(a\ 
the largest and most fertile of the Cyclades, situated in 
the middle of the Aegean sea, about halfway between 
the coasts of Greece and those of Asia Minor. It 


Taurus, which rises immediately above the site of 
Na xos, and that this gradually grew up into a con- 
siderable town, which assumed the name of Tauro- 
lnenium. (Diod. xiv. 58, 59.) This took place about 
b.c. 396; and we find the Siculi still in possession 
of this stronghold some years later. (75. 88.) Mean- 
while the exiled and fugitive inhabitants of Naxos 
and Cutana formed, as usual in such cases, a con- 
siderable body, who as far as possible kept together. 
An attempt was made in b. c. 394 by the Khegians 
to settle them again in a body at Mylae, but without 
success; for they were epeedily expelled by the Mes- 
fcanians, and from this time appear to have been 
dispersed in various parts of Sicily. (Diod. xiv. 87.) 
At length, in b. o. 358, Andromachus, the father of 
the historian Timaeus, is said to have collected 
together again the Naxian exiles from all parts of 
the island, and established them on the hill of Tau- 
jemenium, which thus rose to be a Greek city, and 
became the eucceeeor of the ancient Naxos. (Diod. 
jvi. 7.) Hence Pliny speaks of Tanromenium as 
caving been formerly called Naxos, an expression 
Sr* “ n °t strictly correct (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14.) 
k/° rtu ! 1 ® 8 °f tk® »®w city, which quickly rose 
, * ’place of importance, are related in the 
^le Tauromeniuh. The site of Naxos itself 
5®“ * been never again inhabited ; but the 
w, B ^ nn ® of Apollo Archegetes continued to 
« the spot where it had stood, and are mentioned 


lies east of Paros, from which it is separated by a 
channel about 6 miles wide. It is described by Pliny 
(iv 12. s. 22) as 75 Roman miles in circumference. 
It is al>out 19 miles in length, and 15 in breadth in 
its widest part. It bore several other names in an- 
cient times. It was called Strongyle (2rpayy6\p) 
from its round shape, Dkmysias (Aioyvolas) from 
its excellent wine and its consequent connection with 
the worship of Dionysus, and the Smaller Sicily 
(fJUKph 2tK€\la) from the fertility of its soil (Flin. 
iv. 12. s. 22: Diod. v. 50—52); bat the poets fre- 
quently give it the name of Dia (Ala; comp. Ov. 
Met ii. 690, viii. 174.) It is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Thracians, and then by Ca- 
rians, and to have derived its name from Naxos, the 
Carian chieftain. (Diod. v. 50, 51 ; Steph. B. *. v. 
N d£os.) In the historical ages it was colonised by 
Ionians from Attica (Herod, viii. 46), and in con- 
sequence of its position, size, and fertility, it became 
the most powerful of the Cyclades. The govern- 
ment of Naxos was orignally an oligarchy, bnt was 
overthrown by Lygdamis, who made himself tyrant 
of the island. (Aristok ap. Ath. viii p. 948.) 
Lygdamis, however, appears not to have retained his 
power long, for we find him assisting Peisistratna in 
his third restoration to Athens, and the latter in re- 
turn subduing Naxos and committing the tyranny 
to Lygdamis. (Herod, i. 61, 64; comp. Ariatot. 
Pol v. 5.) But new revolutions followed. The 
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aristocratical party appear fee hare again got the 
upper haul; baft toqy were after a abort time ex- 
pelled by the people, oai applied tor assiatance to 
Arietagonie of Miletus.. The Persians, at the per- 
gumm of Aristegaras, sent a huge force in b. o. 
501 to enbdne Naxos: the expedition proved a fail- 
ure; end Aristagaras, fearing the anger of the Per- 
sian court, persuaded the Iodine to revolt from the 
great king. (Herod, v. 90—34.) At this period 
the Kenans had 8000 hoplites, many ships of war, 
and numerous slaves. (Herod, v. 80, 81.) From 
toe 8000 hoplites we may conclude that the free 
population amounted to 50,000 souls, to which num- 
ber we may add at least ae many slaves. In b. c. 
490 the Persians under Datis and Artaphernea landed 
upon the island, and in revenge for their former 
failure laid it waste with fire and sword. Most of 
the inhabitants took refuge in the mountains, bat 
those who remained were reduced to slavery, and their 
city set on fire. (Herod, vi. 96.) Naxos became a 
dependency of Persia ; but their four ships, which 
were sent to the Persian fleet, deserted the latter and 
fought on the Bide of Grecian ^independence at the 
battle of Salamis. (Herod, viii. 46.) They also 
took part in the battle of Plataeae. (Diod. v. 52.) 
After the Persian wars Naxos became a member of 
the confederacy of Delos nnder the headship of 
Athens; but about b.c. 471 it revolted, and was 
subdued by the Athenians, who reduced the Nuxians 
to the condition of subjects, and established 500 
Athenian Cleruclis in the island. (Thuc. i. 98, 137 ; 
Plut. Pericl. 11; Pans. i. 27. § 6.) From this 
time Naxos is seldom mentioned in ancient history. 
It was off Naxos that Chabrios gained a signal victory 
over the Lacedaemonian fleet in b. c. 376, which 
restored to Athene the empire of the son. (Xen. 
JleU. v. 4. § 60, seq.; Diod. xv. 34.) During the 
civil wars of Rome Naxos was for a short time sub* 
ject to the Rhodians. (Appian, B. C. v. 7.) 

After the capture of Constantinople by the Latins 
in 1204, the Aegaean Be a fell to the lot of the Vene- 
tians ; and Marco Sanndo, in 1207, took possession 
of Naxos, and founded there a powerful state under 
the title of the Duchy of the Aegaean Sea (Dux 
Aegaei Pelagi). He built the large castle above the 
town, now in ruins, and fortified it with 12 towers. 
His dynasty ruled over the greater part of the Cy- 
cled es» for 360 years, and was at length overthrown 
by the Turks in 1566. (Finlay, Medieval Greece , 
p. 320, Beq.) Naxos now belongs to the new king- 
dom of Greece. Its population does not exceed 
12,000, and of these 300 or 400 are Latins, the de- 
scendants of the Venetian settlers, many of whom 
bear the names of the noblest families of Venice. 

The ancient capital of the island, also called 
Naxos, was situated upon the NW. coast Its site 
is occupied by the modem capital. On a small de- 
tached rock, called Paldti , about 50 yards in front 
of the harbour, are the ruins of a temple, which tra- 
dition calls a temple of Dionysus. The western 
portal still remains, consisting of three huge marble 
slabs, two perpendicular and one laid across, and is 
of elegant, though simple workmanship. A drawing 
of it is given by Tournefort Stephanas B. men- 
tions another town in Naxos called Tragia or Tra- 
gaea (a. v. Tpctyla), but which Boss believes to be 
the small island Mdbares, between Naxos and Do- 
nuasa. Aristotle also (op. Aiken, viii. p. 348) men- 
tioned a place, named LesUdae (Aiprrrffeu), of which 
nothing further is known. 

In the centre of the island a mountain, now called 


Zia, rises to the height of 3000 feet From its 
summit 99 islands may be counted : and in the dis- 
tance may be eeen the outline of the mountains of 
Asia Minor. This mountain appears to Jbave been 
called Drius (Apios) in antiquity (Diod. v. 51); its 
modem name is probably derived from the ancient 
name of the island (Dia). On it there is a curious 
Hellenic tower ; and near the bottom, on the toad 
towards PhUoH, an Inscription, Spot Atos HnXctolov. 
Another mountain is called Kdrimon (r b K 6pwpw\ 
which is evidently an ancient name, and reminds one 
of the Naxian nymph Coroois, who brought np the 
young Dionysus (Diod. v. 59), Hie mountains of 
Naxos consist partly of granite and partly of marble, 
the latter being scarcely inferior to that of Paros. 
Good whetstones were also obtained from Naxos. 
(Hesych. I. v. No {/a \tOos; Plin. xxxvi. 6. s.9.) 
There are several streams in the island, one of which 
in ancient times was called Biblue (BftAos, Steph. 
B. 8, v. B iSXlrrj). 

The fertility of Naxos has been equally celebrated 
in ancient and modem times. Herodotus sayB that 
it excelled all other islands in prosperity (v. 28). 
It produces in abundance com, oil, wine, and fruit 
of the finest description. In consequence of the ex- 
cellence of its wine Naxos was celebrated in the 
legcndB of Dionysus, particularly those relating, to 
Ariadne. [See Diet of Biogr. art. Aiuadkk.] 
Moreover, the priest of Dionysus gave hie name to 
the year, like the Archon Eponymus at Athens. 
(Bockh, Inter . 2265.) The finest wine of Naxos 
is now produced at a place called Aperdthos. It ig 
a superior white wine, and is celebrated in the 
islands of the Aegaean under the name of Bacchus - 
Wine. 

The plant which produces ladannm is found at 
Naxos; and in Thevenot’s time it was collected from 
the beards of goats, in the manner described by 
Herodotus (iii. 112). Emeiy is also found there, 
particularly in the southern part of the island, and 
forms an article of export. The goats of Naxos 
were celebrated in antiquity. (Athen. xii. p. 640.) 

One of the most remarkable curiosities in the 
island is an unfinished colossal figure, still lying in 
an ancient marble quarry near the northern extremity 
of the island. It is about 34 feet in length, and 
has always been called by the inhabitants a figure 
of Apollo. On the Bide of the hill, at the distance 
of five minutes from the statue, we still find the in- 
scription, Spot x u pl° v kpov *AwrfAAwi'of. Ross con- 
jectures that the statue may have been intended as 
a dedicatory offering to Delos. (Thevenot, Travels, 
p. 103, Engl, tranal. ; Tonmefort, Voyage, vol. i. 
p. 163, Engl, tranal. ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 93; Rosa, Reuen aqf den Gritfk /nW 
vol. i. p. 22, seq.; Griiter, Do Nemo Ineeh h Hw. 
1833* Curtins, Naxos, Berl. 1846.) 



COIN OF THE ISLAND OF NAX08. 

NAXUA'NA (Na {•**«, Ptol. t. 18. $ 1*V* 
city on the N. bank of the river Araxto, ** ^ 
dgivdn, a city of some importance in Armenian 
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tery, andbWinectod, by traffitfon, with the first he* NEAE PATBAE. (Htpata.} 
bitatian of Nath, and the dezoent of the patriarch NEAETHUS (Mfai fe», Stmb. \ N4>m9ot, 
from the ark. (Comp. Joseph. Antiq. L 35 ; St Theocr. ; Na&niof, Lyeophr.), a river o n the ft 
Martin, Jftfet mr V Armenia, voli. p. 131 ; Bitter, ooast of Brutth&m. fiJHng into the gulf of IV 
Erdkm^k, voJ. x. p. 363 } Cfaesney , Eaped EuphraL rentnm about 10 miles N. of Crotana, sttO called 
vohi. p.1450 JE.B.J.1 the Nieto or Neto. Strabo derives its name from 

NAZARETH (N«fa p46: m Eth. Nofoppris, Ha- the circumrtance that it was here that the Tnjan 
(upcubs), a city of Galilee, celebrated in the New women who were conducted as captives by a Greek 
Testament as the residence of oar Lord for thirty fleet, set fire to the ships of the vietom, nad tfcfce 
years, before He commenced His public ministry compelled them to settle In this pert of Italy. (Strife 
( & Mark, i. 9 ; 3. Luke , Iv. 16, 29), from which vi. p. 262 ; Plin. iii. 11. s. 15.) It is Wril known that 
circumstance he was called a Nazarene. (& Mark, the same legend is transferred by other writrif to 
i. 24, xiv. 67 ; & Matt* xxvi. 71.) It was appa- many different localities, and appears to have been 
vsntly in bad repute, even among the despised Gali- one of those which gradually travelled along the 
leans themselves. {8. John, i. 46.) It was visited by coast of Italy, in the — manner at the myths 
oor Lord immediately on His entering on His ministry, relating to Aeneas. Tbs fen n of the asms Nefeutot 
when an attempt was made upon His life (5. Luke , employed by Lycophron (Ales. 92A) points evi- 
iv. 16—90) ; and He appears only to have visited it dently to the same fanciful derivatiX (from mSf 
once sabseqnently, again to exemplify the proverb, and a W»). Theocritus alludes to the rich and v*» 
that “ no prophet is accepted in bis country.” ried herbage which grew on its banks (JdL hr. 24), 
(S. Matt. xiii. 54 — 58 ; S. Mark, vi. 1 — 6.) Its and for which, according to a modem traveller, » 
site is well described by Ensebius as over against is still remarkable^ (Swinburne, Travels, vol. i p. 

miles distant from it towards the E. t 313.) [E. H. B.] 

near to Mount Tabor. Its site has never been lost NEANDREIA, NEA'NDRIUM, NEANDBUS 
in Christian times, and in all ages travellers have (Nefe&pcio, Nedytyior, Nfortpor : Eth. Neoaftpefa 
made mention of it. (Reland, Palaestma, pp. 905 — or Ncar8p<«fc), a town in Trees, probably founded by 
907.) “ The town of Nazareth, called in Arabic Aeolians ; in the time of Strabo it had disappeared, 
En-Ndrirah , lies upon the western side of a narrow its inhabitants, together with those of other neigh- 
oblong basin, extending about from SSW. to NNE., bouring placet, having removed to Alexandria, 
perhaps 20 minutes in length by 8 or 10 in breadth. (Strab. xiii. pp. 604, 606.) According to Scylax 
I he houses stand on the lower pert of the slope of (p. 36) and Stephanos Byz. (s. «?.), Neandreia wae 
the western hill, which rites steep and high above a maritime town on the HeBeepent ; and Strabo 
them. Towards the N. the hills are less high ; an might perhaps be supposed to be mistaken in 
the E. and S. they are low. In the SE. the basin placing it in the interior above Haroaxitns ; bat he 
contracts, and a valley runs out narrow and winding is so explicit in his description, marking its dit- 
to the great plain.” The precipitous rocky wall of tance from New Ilium at 130 stadia, that it ia 
this valley is called the Mount of Precipitation. The scarcely possible to conoeive him to be in the wrong, 
elevation of the valley of Nazareth is given as 821 Hence Leake (Aria Minor, p. 274), adopting him 
P.uih fret above the sea, and that of the mountains as his guide, seeks the site of Neandreia In the 
abme Nazareth 1500 or 1600 feet ; but Dr. Robin- lower valley of the Scamander, near the modern town 
wni thinks this estimate too high. The houses of of Ene. [L. S.J 

the town are well built of Btone. The population NEANDRIA. [Nea.] 

amounts to about 780 taxable males, of whom 170 NEAN1SSUS (Niavurods or NoacoW*), a town 

an Moslems ; the remainder, Christians of various in Armenia Minor, on the south east of Phreata, and 
denominations. ( Biblical Res. vol. iii. pp. 183 — between this latter town and Diocaesareia. (Ptol. v. 
185 ) [G. W.] 6. § 14.) No further particulars are known about 

NAZIANZUS (Nafioafds), a town in the south- the place. [L. S.] 

^'st of Cappadocia, in the district called Gar- NEA'POLIS, i. e. 14 the New City.” £ In Eu- 

saui ia, 24 miles to the south-east of Arche- rope. 1. (NfciiroXis: Eth. Ncawahinys, Strab. 

lai*. The place ia not mentioned by the early and Steph. B. ; but ooins have NfowoAfnjj, Neapo- 
wuters, and owes it* celebrity to the fact that it was litanus: Napoli ; in French and English Naples), 
the place where Gregory of Nazianzua was edu- one of the most considerable cities of Campania, 
<<ited, and where he afterwards became bishop, situated on the northern shore of the gulf called the 
(HierocL p. 700; Socrat. Hist Eccles. hr. 1 1 ; Greg. Crater or Sinus Cumanus, which now derives from 
«az. Vita Cam. v. 25, Epist. 50 ; Cone. Const, it the name of Bay of Naples. All ancient writers 
u. p. 97 ; It. Ant. p. 144; ft. Hieros. p. 577, where agree in representing it as a Greek city, and a 
it ib miswritten Nathiangus ; comp. Diocaesareia.) colony of the neighbouring Comae; bat the dream- 
Hamilton (Researches, vol. ii. p. 228) is inclined to stances of its foundation are veiy obscurely related, 
believe that the modem place called Enron Sheher , Scymnus Chios tells ns it was founded in porenanos 
™‘ ar n<mal Here, marks the site of Nazianzns, of an oreele; and Strabo calls it a Cumaean colony, 
though others identify the village of Minnsu with bnt adds that it subsequently received an additional 
rt ‘ [L. S.] body of Chalddio and Athenian colonist*, with aome 

nU i)u*( N “)’ a 8maW island near in of the settlers from the neighboaring islands of tbs 

mch i hiloctetes, according to some authorities, was Pithecusse, and was on this account called Neapolis, 
Ditten by a water-snake. (Steph. B. s. v.; comp, or the New City. (Strab. v. p. 246; Scymn. Ch. 253; 

Caryst. Mirab. o. 9.) Pliny places it be- Veil. Pat L 4.) Its Chaldee or Euloean origin is 
T f ^ Md the Hellespont (ii. 87. s. 89). repeatedly alluded to by Statius, who was himaelf a 

mJL Cl i led A the StraMa^ and by the native of the city (Silo. L 2. 263, ii. 2. 94, iii. 5. 12); 

« A T‘ of (rrparnyd t, the holy frar- bnt these expressions probably *®fer to its being a 

u Mi c h ael. (Walpole, Travels, <fo. colony from the Chalridic dty of Comae. The name 

■' itself sufficiently points to the feet that it was 

D u 4 
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Ktam nqmt , BAtkmma r lSm •**» Art ptovlotisly by fore* d’teis by the Campaftiin nCDqttmef 4bff 
eafotifif Iff the same nstobbouihood; and that this seem rather to have entered into a compro mi se with 
ffid Hot re&r merely to the p are nt city of Oumae, U them, and admitted a body of the Ofanairiane to 
peered by the toot that we find mention (though the rights of citizenship, as well as to* share of the 
tody at a comparatively late period) of a place called government (Strab. v. p. 246.) *£st mt ri to 
Palaxfous or u the Old Oily* (Liv. viii. 22.) standing this, the Greek element fill greatly pto- 
Bufe the gelations between the two are vwy obscure, dominated; and both tihlaepolia and Neapolis wen, 
No Greek author mentions PalaepoHs, of the existence according to Livy, completely Greek dtiea at the 
of which we should be Ignorant ware it not tor Livy, time when they first came into contact with Borne, 
who tells us that it was not far from the site of Nee- nearly a century after the conquest of Campania by 
polls, Fran the passage of Strabo above cited, it the Samnites. (Liv. viii. 22.) 
seems clear that this was the Original settlement On that occasion the Patopolitmns, who had had 
of the Cumaean colonists; agd that the name of the temerity to provoke tha*hosti)ity of Borne by in- 
Neapolis was given to the later colony of Chald- cursions upon the neighbouring Campanians, alarmed 
dims and others who established themselves on a site at the declaration of war which followed (b.o. 828), 
at no great distanoe from the former one. A dif- admitted within their walls a garrison of 2000 
torent version of its history, but of much more troops from Noli, and 4000 Samnites; and win 
dubious autflerity, is cited by Philargyrius from thus enabled to withstand the arms of the cohsul 
the Jiistorian Lntatius, according to which the Cu- Publilius Philo, who occupied a post between the two 
maeans abandoned their first colony from an appre- cities so as to prevent all communication between 
hension lest it should eclipse the parent city, bnt were them, while he laid regular siege to PalaepoUs. 
commanded by an oracle to restore it, and gave to This was protracted into the following year; bnt at 
the colony thus founded anew the name of Neapolis. length the Palaepolitans became weary of their 8am- 
(Philargyr. ad Georg . iv. 564.) The original name nite allies, and the city was betrayed into the hands 
of Palaepolis (which obviously could not be bo de- of the Romans by Charilaus and Nymphius, two of 
•ignited until after the foundation of the new city) the chief citizens. (Liv. viiL 22, 23, 25, 26.) The 
appears to have been Parthenope (Plin. iiL 5. s. 9 ; Neapolitans wpnld appear to have followed their 
Philargyr. Ic.), a name which is used by the Roman ample without offering any resistance; and this dr- 
poets as a poetical appellation of Nfapolis. (Virg. cnmstance may explain the fact that while Publilius 
Georg, iv. 564; Ovid, Met. xv. 711, &c.) Ste- celebrated a triumph over the Palaepolitans (Liv. 
' phanus of Byzantium notices Parthenope as a city viii. 26; Fast. Capit.), the Neapolitans were admitted 
*o£ Opida (the ancient designation of Campania); to peace on favourable terms, and their liberties 
but it is singular enough that both he and Strabo secured by a treaty (foedus Neapolitanm^ Liv. I c.) 
call it a colony of the Rhodians, without mentioning From this time all mention of Palaepolis disappears 
either the Chalcid*ans or Cumaeans. (Steph. B. from history. Livy tells ns that the chief authority, 
i. e.; Strab. xiv. p. 654.) On the other hand, Ly- which appears to have been previously enjoyed by 
cophron alludes to the place where the Siren Par- the older city, was now transferred to Neapolis; and 
thenqpe was cast on shore, by the name of Falerum it is probable that the former town sank gradually 
(*o Aqpov rvpois, Lycophr. Alex. 717); and Ste- into insignificance, while the community or “ popn- 
phanua also says that Phalernm was a city of Ins” was merged in that of Neapolis. So completely 
Opida, the same which was afterwards called Nea- was this the case, that Dionysius, in relating the com- 
polis. (Steph. B. s. v. QaXiipov.) The name of mencement of this very war, speaks Only of the Nea- 
Faleram has a Tyrrhenian or Pelasgic aspect; and politans (Dionys. Exc. Leg. pp. 2314 — 2319 ); while 
it is not improbable, as suggested by Abeken (At it- Livy, evidently following the language of the older 
tel Italien, p. 110), that there was originally a Tyr- annalists, distinguishes them from the Palaepolitans, 
rbenian settlement on the spot. The legendary though lie expressly tells us that they formed only 
connection of the Siren Parthenope with the site or one community (“ duabus urbibus popolns idem ha- 
neighbourhood of Neapolis was well established, and bitabat,” Liv. viii. 22). 

universally received ; hence Dionysius designates the From this time Neapolis became, in foot, a mem 
city as the abode of Parthenope; and Strabo tells ns dependency of Rome, though retaining the honour- 
that even in his time her tomb wn» still shown able title of an allied state ( fMereda centos), and 
there, and games celebrated in her honour. (Strab. enjoying the protection of the powwfbl republic, 
v, p. 246; Dionys. Per. 358; Eustath. ad foe; with bnt a small share of the burdens usually thrown 
Plin. iiL 5. s. 2.) upon its dependent allies. So favourably indeed, 

The sito of the original settlement, or Old City was the condition of the Neapolitans nttler their 
(Palaepotyh), is nowhere indicated, but it seems most treaty that, at a later period, when all the citito of 
probable that it stood on the hill of Pauailypas or Italy obtained the Roman franchise, they, as wells* 
PosUipo, 6 long ridge of moderate elevation, which the Heraclcans, were long unwilling to accept toe 
separates the bay of PomtoU or Baiae from that of proffered boon. (Cic. pro Both. 8, 24.) Hence it isno 
Naples itself The new town, on the contrary, ad- wonder that they continued throughout faithful to the 
joined the river Sebethus, a small stream still called Roman alliance, though more than once threaien«j 
the JSebeto, and must, therefore, have occupied the by hostile armies. lns.o. 280, Pyrrhus approach# 1 
same sito with the more easterly portion of the the walls of Neapolis, with the view ofmwung 
modern city of Naples. (Abeken, Mittel Italien , self master of the city, bnt withdrew withoto 
p. Ill; Niebuhr, voL iiL p. 179.) The latter city complishing his purpose (Zonar. viii. 4) ; * 

seems vapidly to have rise* to great prosperity, and, the Second Punic War, Hannibal, though he 
in great measure, eclipsed the older settlement; but pe&tedly ravaged its territory, was deterred by re 
it is clear from Livy that Palaepolis continued to strength of its fortifications from a e smlung ^e w y 
subsist by the side of the new colony, until they both itself. (Liv. xxiii. 1, 14, 16, j&? ^ 

fidj under the dominion of the Samnites. It does not other maritime allies of Borne, the Neapnittus^ 
appear that either the old or the new city was reduced tinued to furnish ships and flatten for toe 
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fierfe throughout the tag tin of ft* Republic, diy," attracted thUM tarny pmnmm&m and 
(Pol L 90$ Sir. nir. 10.) , otnam; so that it camt to acquire * reputation ftr 

Though Neapolis thp» passed gradually into tho learning, and is called 4 1y Mart*: mi Columella 
condition of 0 «wn provincial town of the Roman *docta Parthenope" (Martial, v. 78. 14; Golom. 
state, and, pWrthe passing of the Lex Julia, became x. 134); while its soft and luxurious climate rendered 
an ordinary municipal town (Cic. pro Both, 8, ad it the favourite resort of the indolent and efltaiasto. 
Ftm. xiii. 30# it oestinuefcto be a flourishing and Hence Horace terms U “otiosaNespolis;” and Ovid, 
populous place, and retained, to a far greater extent still more strongly, u in otia attain, Farthenopen.” 
than any other city in this part of Italy, it? Greek (Hot. Epod. 5. 48; Ovid, 3feL xv. 711; tat, fiSfo. 
culture and institutions; while its population was Ui. 78 — 88; Sil. ltd. xil 81.) The mate on bath 
still almost exclusively Greek. Thus Strabo tells sides of it were lined with villas, which the 

us that, in his time, though they had beoome Roman most celebrated was that of Vedhm Pblfta, m tho 
citizens, they stOl had, their gymnasia and quin- ridge of hill between Neapdis end Puteati, to whkh 
quennisl games, with oon tests of music and gym- he had given the naml of Paurilypus (pmuaikm ret); 
OHstio exeroises ate the Greek fashion; and retained an appellation afterwards extended to the whole hUl 
the division into Phmtries, a circumstance attested cm which it stood, and which retains to the present 
silo by inscriptions still extant. (Strab. v. p, 246 ; day the name of Monde Pmitipe. (Dion Casa. liv. 
Varr. L. L. v. 86; Boeckh, C. J. voL iiL^>. 715.) 23; Plin. ix. 53. s. 78.) Neapolis fits a favourite 
Before the close of the Republic, the increasing love of residence of the emperor Hero, as well as of his pre- 
Greek manners and literature fed many of the upper decesscr Claudius; and it was in the theatre there 
classes among the Romans to resort to Neapolis for that the former made hk first appearance on the 
education, or cultivation of these pursuits ; while stage, before he ventured to do so pubHoly at Rome 
many more were attracted by the delightful and loxu- (Tac. rims. xiv. 10, JW. 83; Dion Case. lx. 6.) lit 
nuus climate or the surpassing beauty of the scenery, is well known also that it was for a conriderabk 
It possessed also hot springs, similar to those of period the residence of Virgil, who composed, or at 
Baiac, though inferior in number (Strab. I c.); and least finished, his Georgies Acre. (Vug. Georg . iv. 
all these causes combined to render it one of the 564.) Thither, also, bis remains were transferred 
favourite resorts of the Roman nobility. Its pros- after his death; and his tomb was still extant there 
perity received a rude shock, in b. a 82, during the in the time of the poets Statius and Mhos Italians, 
Civil War of Marius and Sulla, when a body of the who paid to ft an almost superstitious revenues, 
partisans of the latter, having been admitted by The hut-named port himself died at Neapolis, where 
treachery into the city, made a general massacre of he had a villa, which was his fovourito place of resi- 
tlie inhabitants (Appiau, B. C. I 89); but it seems deuce, as it was also that of Statius, who, in several 
to have quickly recovered this blow, as it was cer- passages, appears to allude to it as the place of his 
tainly a flourishing city in the time of Cicero, and birth. (Donat. ViL Plin. Ep. ill 7; Mar- 

continued such throughout the period of the Roman tial, xi. 49 ; Stat. SUv. iii. 5. 13, iv. 4. 51 — 55.) 
Umpire. It is not improbable that it received a It is clear that Neapolis was at this period a pre- 
body of fresh colonists under Sulla, but certainly vincial city of the first cIssb; and though we meet 
did not then assume the title of a Colonia, as it is with little historical mention of it during the later 
repeatedly alluded to by Cicero as a Municipium. ages of the Empire, inscriptions sufficiently prove 
(Cir. ad Fam. xiii. 30, ad Att. x. 13.) Under the that it retained its consideration and importance, 
ihnpire we find it in inscriptions bearing the title of It appears to have escaped the ravages of the Gotha 
a Colonia (Gruter, Inter, p. 110. 8, p. 373. 2) ; and Vandals, which inflicted Buch severe blowB upon 
but there is much doubt ss to the period when it the prosperity both of Capua and Nola (Hist. Mis- 
obtained that rank. It is, however, noticed as such cell xv. p. 553); and under the Gothic king Tbe- 
by Petronius, and would seem to have first received odoric, Cassiodorus speaks of it as still possessing a 
a colony under Claudius, to which subsequent addi- numerous population, and abounding in every kind 
tions were made under Titus and the Antonines. of delight, both by sea and land. (Cassiod. Par. vi. 
(Jib Colon, p. 235; Zumpt, de Colon, pp. 259, 23.) In the Gothic ware which followed, it was 
384 , Petron. Satyr. 44, 76; Boeckh, C. I. vol iii. taken by Belisarius, ate a long siege, and a great 
PP- 717, 718.) « part of the inhabitants put to the sword, A.D. 536, 

Besides its immediate territory, Neapolis hod (Procop. B. G. i. 8— 10.) It was retaken by To- 
formerly possessed the two important islands of Ca- tila in a. d. 542 (76. iii. 6—8), but again recovered 
preae and Aenaria (Ischia)) but the latter had been by Names soon after, tod continued from this time 
wrested from it by force of arms, probably at the subject to the supremacy cf the Byzantine Empire, 
period of its first war with Rome. Capreae, on the as a dependency of the exarchate of Ravenna, but 
other hand, continued subject to Neapolis without under the government of its own dukes. In the 
interruption till the time of Augustus, who, having eighth centuiy Paulus Diaconus still speaks of it as 
taken a fancy to the island, annexed it to the impe- one of the u opnlentudmae urbes ” of Campania, 
rial domain, giving up to the Neapolitans in ex- (Hist. Lang. ii. 17.) It was about thk period that 
change the richer and more important island of it threw off the yoke of the Byzantine emperors, and 
Aenana. (Suet, ritip. 92 ; Dion Cass. Iii. 43.) continued to enjoy a state of virtual independence, 
rhe name attractions which had rendered Neapolis until it was conquered in a. d. 1 140 by the Normans, 
a tavounte residence of wealthy Romans under tho and became thenceforth the capital of the kingdom 
Republic operated with still increased force under the of Naples. 

to v£ ir !‘ii , gymnasia and public games continued It is certain that the ancient dty of Neapolis did 
_ J? 8tl11 celebrated, and the emperors themselves not occupy nearly so great* a apace as the modem 
S 88 ?? P reside at Asm, (Suet rittt. 98. Naples, which is the largest and most populous dty 
It* if 40 ’ 1*3 ; Dion Cass. lxiii. 26.) in Italy, and c on tai n s above ^00,000 inhabitants, 

it ♦^ g r tmcture Greek manners, which caused It appears to have extended on the E. as for as the 

10 to frequently distinguished as “the Greek river Sebethus, s small stream still called the Sebeto, 
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tiMorii mow tmmtm&f koom m it* Mmm Mt 
JMMm* Which still %ns tbs extreme Omit of 
suburbs of Naplas oo tho E. rids; Own thence 
H probably extended ■ hr m the mote and old 
castle, which bound the port on the W. Pliny 
apeak? of the email island which he calk Megans, 
and which can be no other than the rock now occu- 
pied by the Cotta duff Uooo, m eltnated between 
FsusUypns and Kaapbtts (Plin, hi. 6. a. 12); it is 
therefore clear that the city did not extend so far as 
this point Immediately above the ancient portion 
of the city rises a steep hBl, now crowned by the 
Castle of SL Elmo ; and frojp thence there runs a 
narrow volcanic ridge, of no great elevation, bat 
steep and abrupt, which continues without interrup- 
tion in a SW. direction, till it ends in a headland 
immediately opposite to the island of Netis or Nisida. 
It is the western portion of this ridge which was known 
in ancient times as the Mows Paustltpus, and is 
still called the BUI of PosUipo . It formed a marked 
harrier between the immediate environs of Neapolis 
and those of Puteoli and Baiae, and must have been 
a great obstacle to the free communication between 
the two cities ; hence a tunnel was opened through 
the hill for the passage of the high-road, which has 
served that purpose ever since. This passage, called 
in ancient times the Crypta Neapolitans, and now 
known as the Grotto, d% PosUipo , is a remarkable 
work of its kind, and has been described by many 
modern travellers. It is 2244 feet* long, and 21 
feet bread: its height is unequal, but, towards the 
entrance, is not less than 70 feet. It is probable, 
however, that the work has been much enlarged in 
later times. Seneca, in one of his letters, gives a 
greatly exaggerated view of its fancied horrors, 
arising from the daftness and dust. (Sen. Ep. 57.) 
Strabo assigns its construction to Cocceius, probably 
the M. Cocceius Nerva, who was superintendent of 
aqueducts under Tiberius, and who constructed a 
similar tunnel from the lake Avemut. to Cumae 
(Strab. ▼. p. 245); and there is no reason to doubt 
this Statement, though many Italian antiquarians 
have maintained that the work must be much more 
ancient. On the hill immediately atxne the E. en- 
trance of the grotto is an ancient sepulchre designated 
by tradition as the tomb of Virgil ; and though 
popular tradition is a very unsafe guide in such 
cases, there seems in this instance no sufficient 
reason to reject its testimony. We know, from the 
precise statement of Donatos, that the poet was 
buried on the road to Puteoli, within less than two 
miles from Naples ( tt via Puteolana intra lupidem 
secundem ” Donat. VU. Virg . ; Hieron. Ckron. ad 
01. 120), which agrees well with the site m ques- 
tion, especially if (as is probable) the high-road at 
that time pastwd over the hill, and not through the 
grotto beneath. The argument of Cluverius, who 
inferred, from the description of Statius (Silv. iv. 4. 
50 — 55), that the tomb of Virgil was situated at 
the foot of Blount Vesuvius, is certainly untenable. 
(Cluver. IUd. p» 1153; Eustace’s Classical Tour , 
vul. ii. nx 870—480 ; Jario, Gnida di Pozzuoli, 
pp. 118, foe.) 

Near the Capo di PosUipo , as the headland oppo- 
site to Nisida is now called, are the extensive ruins 
of a Roman villa, which are supposed to be those of 
the celebrated villa of Vedius Pollio, which gave 
name to the whole hill, and which he bequeathed by 
his will to Augustus. (Dion Cass. ltv. 23; Plin. 
ix. 53. s. 78.) Immediately opposite to the head- 
hud, between it and the island of Nisida (Nesis), 
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lie two small Mats, or rather rooks, one of which 
now serves for the Laxaaretto,— the other, which is 
uninhabited, is called La GMa$ these are supposed 
to be the islands called by Statius Limon and Eu- 
plosa* (Stent m. ii. 2. 79, iii. 1.149.) Fran 
their trifling size it is no wonder that they are not 
noticed by any other author. Recent excavations 
on the supposed site of the villa of Pollio have 
brought to light far more extensive remains than 
were previously known to exist, and whioh afford a 
strong illustration of the magnificent scale on which 
these edifices were constructed. Among the rains 
thus brought to light are those of a theatre, the 
seats of which are cut out of the tufo rock ; an 
Odeon, or theatre for music; a Basiliea; besides nu- 
merous porticoes and other edifices, and extensive 
reservoirs for water. But the most remarkable 
work connected with these remains is a tunnel or 
gallery pierced through the promontory, which is 
actually longer than the Gratia di PosUipo ». This 
work appears from an inscription to have been re- 
stored by the emperor Honoritis; the period of its 
construction is wholly uncertain. (Buttett d. hut. 
Arch . 1841 , pp. 147 — 160 ; Avellino, JiuUett. Ar- 
ckeoL Napol 1843 , Nos. 4 — 6 .) Many writers have 
assigned the extensive ruins visible on the hill of 
Posilipo to a villa of Lucullus; and it is certain 
that that statesman had a Neapolitan villa distinct 
from that nt Misenum (Cic. Acad, ii. 3), but its 
bite is nowlieie indicated; and the supposition that 
it was the same whioh afterwards passed into the 
handb of Vedius Pollio is not warranted by any 
ancient authority. 

Though the neighbourhood of Naples abounds on 
all bides in ancient remains, those which are still 
extant in the city itself are inconsiderable. Two 
arches of a Roman theatre in the street called And 
caglia , a fragment of an aqueduct known by the 
name of the Ponti Rossi, and the remains of a 
temple dedicated to Castor and Pollux, incorporated 
into the church of S. Paolo , are all the ancient ruins 
now vibible. But the inscriptions which have been 
discovered on the site, and are for the most part pre- 
served in the museum, are numerous and interesting. 
They fully confirm the account given by ancient 
writers of the Greek character so long retained by 
the city, and notice its division into Phratries, which 
must have continued at least as late as the reign of 
Hadrian, since we find one of them named after his 
favourite Antinotis. Others bore the names of En- 
melidae, Eunostidae, &c., the origin of which may 
probably be traced back to the first foundation of 
the Cumaean colony. From some of these inscrip- 
tions we learn that the Greek language continued to 
be used there, even in publie documents, asTate ** 
the second century after the Christian era. (Boeckb, 
C. 1. vol. iii. pp. 714—750; Mommsen, inter* 
Regn. Neap. pp. 127 — 131.) 
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9. (Nabui),i city of S»nHni% 

the most considerable places in that Waan/iraa ■ 
ated on the W. coast, at tbs aoitittm rMtrwj 
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the golf rf Qris&mo. The Itineraries plsoe ii 60 
miles from Sold, end 18 from Othoce (Oristam). 
(/tin. Ant p. 84.) The seme would dearly seem 
to point to « Cheek origin, but we have no eocoont 
of its foundation or history. It is noticed by Pliny 
as one of the most important towns in Sardinia; and 
its name is found also in Ptolemy and die Itinera- 
ries.* (Plin. iii. 7. a. 18; Ptol. lii. 8. § 8; /tie. 
Ant. I «.$ Tab . PeuL ; Geogr. Bay. v. 86.) Its 
ruins are still visible at the month of the river Pa- 
bUbmit , when that stream forms a great estuary or 
lagoon, called the Stagno di Maroeddi , and present 
considerable remains of ancient buildings as well as 
the vestiges of a Roman rood and aqueduct. The 
spot is marked by an ancient church called Sta 
Mania di NabuL (De la Marmora, Voy. m Sar - 
daigne, vol. iL p. 357.) 

The Aquas Nbafouxasae, mentioned by Pto- 
lemy as well as in the Itinerary, which places them 
at a considerable distance inland, on the road from 
Otlioca to Caralis, are certainly the mineral sources 
now known as the Bagni di Sardara, on the high- 
road from Cagliari to Oristano . . (/tin. Ant. p. 82 ; 
Ptol. iii. 3. § 7; Geogr. Bay. v. 26; De la Marmora, 
l. c. p. 406.) 

3. A city of Apulia, not mentioned by any ancient 

-writer, but the existence of which is attested by its 
coins. Thera seems goad reason to place it at 
JUignano , between Barium and Egnatia, where 
numerous relics of antiquity have been discovered 
(Itnmanelli, vol. ii. p. 148—152; Miilingen, Nvmism. 
de I'ltalie, p. 147.) [E.H.B.] 

4. A town on the isthmus of Pallene, on the E. 
const, between Aphytis and Aege. (Herod, vii. 123.) 
In Leake’s map it is represented by the modern 
Polykhnmo. 

5 . A town of Macedonia, and the haven of Phi- 
lippi, from which it was distant 10 M. P. (Strab. vii. 
]>. 330; Ptol. iii. 13. §9; Seyran. 685; Plin. iv. 
11; Hierocl.; Procop. Aed. iv. 4; /tin. Hierosol) 
It probably was the same place as Datum (Adrov), 
famous for its gold-mines (Herod, ix. 75 ; comp. 
liik*kb,Ptj6. Econ. of Athens, pp. 8,228, trans.), and a 
hcaport, as Strabo (vii. p.331) intimates: whence the 
piovcrb which celebrates Datum for its u good things." 
(Zenob. Prov. Graec. Cent . iii. 71; Harpocrat. s. v. 
biros.) Scylax (p. 27) does, indeed, distinguish 
tatween Neapolis and Datum; but, as he adds that 
the latter was an Athenian colony, which could not 
hiivo been true of his original Datum, his text is, 
perhaps, corrupt in this place, as in so many others, 
und his real meaning may have been that Neapolis 
was a colony which the Athenians had established 
at Datum. Zenobius (J. c.) and Eustathius {ad 
Pumys. Perieg. 517) both assert that Datum was a 
colony of ThasoB; which is highly probable, as the 
1 hasutns had several colonies on this coast. If 
Neapolis was a settlement of Athens, its foundation 
was, it may be inferred, later than that of Amphi- 
polis. At the great struggle at Philippi the galleys 
«i Brutus and Cassius were moored off Neapolis. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 106; Dion Cass, xlvii. 35.) 

nF * Neapolis, now the small Turkish village 
ot KavaUo (Leake, North. Greece, vol. iiL p. 180, 
iSi PP L 217 ’ ***)>&* P»nl (Acts, xvi. 11) 
l ur 8 ^ lope the mainland in this part is 

j m® monnt ®i n * rise to a considerable height 
f 1Ild * . To W. of the channel which separates it 
with; Th ?^ *** 00,181 rec ® de ® “d forma a bay, 
® promontory with a port on each 
wee, the towu was situated. (Conyboare aud Howson, 
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lAfs and EpisL qf$L And; voli. p. 808.) Trims 
of paved military roads are still found^ss wall as 
remains of a great aqueduct on two tiara of Roman 
arches, and Latin istmftions. (Clark*, Trem. 
vol viiL p. 49.) For coins of Neapolis, see Eekliel, 
voLii.p.72; Basche, voLULpLlp. 1149. 
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6. A town of the Tanric Chereonesus, and a 
fortress of Scilurue. (Strab. vii. p. 312 ; BSokh 
Inscr. vol. ii. p. 147.) Dubois de Montperreux 
( Voyage A vtour da Caocase, voL v. p. 389, vd vLpp. 
220,378) has identified this place with the rains 
found at Kemmtchikneat SimpheropoL [E.B. J.l 
NEA'POLia H. In Asia. 1. An finpoitont 
city of Palaestine, commonly supposed to be identical 
with the Sion eh or Shechbm of the Old Testament. 
Thus Epiphanius uses the names as synonymous 
(iv Xucifxo if, rovr* fans iv rfj wvl NccnrdAfi, adv. 
FJneres. lib. iii. tom. Lp. 1055, comp. 1068). Eusebius 
and St. Jerome, however, place Skbem (Zncl/ia, 
Zuiclfi, Svxfa) in the suburbs of Neapolis ( Onomast. 
s. w. Terebintkus, Sychem ) ; and Lua is placed near 
to, and, according to the former, viii. M. P., according 
to the latter, iii. M. P., from Neapolis (s. v. A ob(a) t 
which would imply a considerable interval between 
the ancient and the modem city. In order to re- 
concile thfe discrepancy, Reland suggests that, while 
the ancient city gradually decayed, the new city was 
extended by gradual accretion in the opposite direc- 
tion, so as to widen the interval ; and he cites in 
illustration the parallel case of Utrecht and Veehten. 
(Palaestina, pp. 1004, 1005.) Another ancient 
name of this city occurs only in one passage of 
St. John s Gospel (iv. 5), where it is called Sichar 
(Si x«p) ; for although St. Jerome maintains this to 
be a corrupt reading for Sychem (Epitaph. Pandas , 
Ep. Ixxxvl Op. tom. iv. p. 676, Quaest. in Genes . 
c. xlviii. vcr. 22, tom ii. p. 545), his correction of 
what be allows was an ancient and common error, 
even in his age, has no authority in any known oodex 
or version. Another of its ancient names which haa 
exercised the ingenuity of the leaned, occurs in 
Pliny, who reckons among the cities of Samaria, 
u Neapolis quod antea Mamortha dioebatur" (v. 13), 
evidently a mistake for Mabortha, which Josephus 

r ’ves for the native name of Neapolis (B. J. iv. 8. 

2) ; unless, as Reland conjectures, both readings 
are to be corrected from coins, which he shrewdly re- 
marks are less liable to corruption than MSS., and 
which read Morthia (M opflfn), which that learned 
writer takes to be the classical form of the Hebrew 
word March, which was associated with Sichero, both 
in the Old Testament and the Rabbinical commen- 
taries. (Gen. aui. 6*; Deufcxi. 30; Reland, Disser- 
tationes MisoeU. pare L pp. 133—140.) The same 
writer explains the name Sichar, in St John, as a 
name of reproach, contemptuously assigned to the 
city by the Jews as the seat of error (the Hebrew 
signifying mendaciam, fxdstm), and borrowed 
from the prophet Habakknk, where the two words 
Moreh Shaker (*^5? H"$D) occur in convenient 
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proximity, translated in oar msta,** teacher of 
Has” (ii. 18). The time when it assumed Hs new 
name! whWh It atiU retains almost nnoorr upte d in 
Afaftftt, is marked b y the authors above cited and 
by the coins. Pliny died during the reign of Titos, 
under wham Josephus wrote, and the earliest corns 
bearing the inscription 4AAOTL NEAJIOA. NAMAP. 
are of the tame reign. 

Sichem is an exceedingly ancient town, and is 
frequently mentioned in the history of the earliest 
patriarchs. It was the first place of Abraham v s 
sojourn on coming into the land of Canaan, and there 
he built an altar to the Lord. ((Ten. xii. 6.) The 
connection of Jacob with the place is marked by the 
traditionary well still called by his name, and referred 
to as an undoubtedly authentic tradition, eighteen 
centuries ago,— that is, at the expiration of about 
half the period that has elapsed since the time of the 
patriarch (Gen, xxxiiL 18, xxxiv.; SL John , iv. 5, 
6, 12); nor need the authority of the other local 
tradition of Joseph’s tomb be questioned, as he was 
certainly deposited there on the coming in of the 
Israelites, and the reverence paid by them to their 
fathers* sepulchres forbids ua to suppose that it 
could fall into oblivion. (Gen. L 25; Josh, xxxiv. 
32.) That tomb was probably situated in the 
M parcel of a field” where Jacob had Bpread his tent, 
which he had bought of the children of Hamor, 
Shoehorns’ father, for a hundred pieces of money, but 
which the patriarch himself represents as taken 
(probably recovered) “ from the Amorites with his 
sword and with his bow” ( Gen. xlviii. 22), and 
which he retained as pasture-ground for his cattle 
after his removal from that vicinity (xxxvil 12 — 14). 
In the division of the land, it fell to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and is described as situated in Mount 
Ephraim ; it was a Levitical city, and one of the 
three cities of refuge on the west of Jordan. (Josh. 
xx. 7, xxi. 20, 21.) There it was that Joshua 
assembled the national convention shortly before his 
death (xxiv. 1, 25); at which time “ he took a great 
stone and set it up there under an oak, that was by 
the sanctualy of the Lord ” ( ver. 26), proving that the 
tabernacle was then at Shechem, probably in the 
identical place, the memory of which the Samaritan 
tradition has perpetuated to this day. [Ebal; 
Gerizim.] The pillar erected by Joshua continued 
to be held in veneration throughout the time of the 
Judges ; there the Sbechemites “ made Abimelech 
king, by the plain (|| oak ) of the pillar that was in 
Shechem,” — his own birthplace, and the scene of his 
father Gideon’s victory over the Midianites ( Judges , 
vii. 1, viii. 31, ix. 6) ; and there it was that the Is* 
radites assembled to make RehoboAm king. ( 1 Kings, 
xii. 1 ; 2 Chrcn, x. 1.) The remainder of its 
history is so identified with that of its sacred Mount 
Gerizim that it has been anticipated under that 
article. There can be little doubt that this is the 
eity of Samaria mqptioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
where Philip preached with such success, and which 
furnished to the Church one of its earliest and 
most dangerous adversaries, and its first and most 
distinguished apologist. Not that Simon Magus 
was a native of Neapolis, but of a village of Samaria 
named Gitton (rirrwr, Just Mart Apol L 86 ; 
comp. Eussb. a. E. fL 13), but Neapolis was the 
principal theatre of his sorceries. Justin Martyr was 
a native of the city, according to Eusebius (M 
+\avlar v4at wdkms Xvpias rft nakatarirrif, Hitt 
Eccles. ii. 13). Sichem is placed by Eusebius end 
St Jerome, x. M. P. from ShQo, which agrees wall with 
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the interval between Sfldn and NaMAt, (Onmmt* 
«. v. NijAri.) But it must he observed, that these 
authors distinguish between the Sychem of Ephraim, 
near the sepulchre of Joseph,— which, having been 
destroyed and sown with silt by Abimelech, was 
restored by Jeroboam (comp. Judges, ix. 45, with 
1 Kings, xii. 25), who, Josephus says, built his palace 
there (Ant. viii. 8. § 4), — end the city of refhge in 
Mount Ephraim, which they assign to Manaisah, 
and, with strange inconsistency, immediately identify 
with the preceding by the fact that Joseph's bones 
were* buried them. (Onomast, a. v, 2vx40 Tbs 
author of the Jerusalem Itineraiy places it xk M. P. 
from Jerusalem. 

The modern town of Nabl&s is situated in a valley 
lying between Mount Ebal on the N., and Mount 
Gerizim on the 8., giving to the valley a direction 
from E. to W. On the EL, the NablUs valley opens 
into a much wider valley, about 2 miles from the 
town ; this valley is called Erd-Mtikhna Where the 
NabUtsy alley meets the Erd-M&khna, at the NE. 
base of Monnt Gerizim, is Jacob's well, and, hard by 
the well, is the traditionaiy site of Joseph’s tomb, 
both of them close to the Moslem village of Ashar, 
BitUAted at the SE. base of Mount Ebal. Possibly 
this Askar may mark the site of ancient Sychar, the 
names present only an anagrammatical variation 
This would satisfy the language of Eusebius and 8t 
Jerome, cited at the commencement of the article, 
and remove the obvious difficulty of supposing the 
well so far distant from the city as is NabiAs, par* 
ticularly as NablAs abounds with running streams, 
and there are copious fountains between it and the 
well. One of these, not noticed by any traveller, 
situuted about mid-way between the well and the 
town, in the middle of the valley, is called 'Ami 
Daphne , so named, no doubt, at the time when 
Greeks inhabited Neapolis, from the infamous 
fountain and grove near Antioch. The modem 
Nablits is a large and well-built town, containing a 
population of from 12,000 to 14,000 souls, almost 
entirely Mohammedans; the Samaritans having been 
reduced to something under 200 of all ages an 1 both 
sexes. (Raumer, Paldstma, pp. 144—148, notes ; 
Robinson, Bib. Res . vol. iii. pp. 95—136.) 

The coins of Neapolis an very frequent under the 
emperors from Titns to Volusianns. The common 
inscription is +A. N€ACIIOA£6t)C, more rarely 
♦AAOT, as in the one below, in which is also added, 
as in many examples, the name of the region* Tbe 
more usual emblem on tbe reverse is a temple situated 
on the summit of a mountain, to which is an ascent 
by many steps. The temple is doubtless that men- 
tioned by Bumasius as Albs ‘T+lcrrov brpArmw 
Upbr (op. PhoL BibL p. 1056), th» Steps those 
alluded toby the Bordeaux Pilgrim in A. D. 333 j— 
w Ascend untur usque ad summum montem grados 
numero ccc." On the coins of Titus, however, 
before the Mount Gerizim was introduced, *palm,» 
in the example below, was the type; or a laurel, with 
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the Aetna rf the city written among fti branches. 
(EckW* woLUL pp. 488—485: flee Gebxzix, Vol. L 
p.998. a.) [G.W.] 

9. A town of Colchis, south of Dioscorias, and 
north of Phaaia, 'on the river Ohoboe or Chorsos. 
(Scylp.27; Ptol. T. 10. { 2.) 

3. A town on the coast of Ionia, south of Ephesus, 
on the road between Anaea and Uaratheaium. It 
was a email place which at drat belonged to the 
Ephesians, and afterwards to the Samians, who 
received it in exchange for Haratherinm. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 639.) Meet writers identify its site with the 
modern Soda Nova, at a distance of about three 
hoan* walk from the site of ancient Ephesus ; but 
Col. Leake {Ana Minor, p. 261) believes that this 
place marks the site of the ancient Marathesium, and 
that the ancient remains found abont halfway 
between Scctfa Nova and Tshangli, belong to the 
ancient town of Neapolis. (Comp. Toumefort, Let- 
ters, xx. p. 402 ; Fellows, Journal of an Exc. in As. 
Min. p. 271, who identifies Neapolis with Tshangli 
or ChangU itself.) 

4. A town in Caria, between Orthosia and Aphro- 
disias, at the foot of Mount Cadmus, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harpasa. (Ptol. v. 2. § 19 ; Hierocl. 
.p. 688.) Richter ( Waif ahr ten, p. 539) identifies 
it with the modern Jenibola , near Arpas Kalcssi, the 
ancient Harpasa. Another town of the same name 
is mentioned on the coast of Caria by Mela (i. 16) 
and Pliny (v. 29); and it is clear that thia cannot be 
the same town as that near Harpas ; it is probably 
only another name for New Myndus [Mthdus]. 

5. A town in Pisidia, a few miles south of 

Antioch. (Ptol. v. 4. § 1 1 ; Hierocl. p. 672.) Pliny 
(▼. 42) mentions it as a town of the Roman province 
of Galatia, which embraced a portion of Pisidia. 
Franz {Funf Tnschriften, p. 35) identifies its site 
with Tutinek, where some ancient remains still 
exiht. [L.S.] 

6. A small place situated on the Euphrates, 

at the distance of 14 schoeni (abont 40 miles) 
below Besechana. Ritter lias tried, but unsuccess- 
fully (if the present numbers be correct) to identify 
it vuth 3/aufa. (laid. Mans. Parth. i. 12, ed. M filler, 
1855.) [V.] 

NEA'POLIS. III. In Africa. 1. In Egypt. 


2. A town of Cyrenaica, which Ptolemy (iv. 4. § 
1 1 ) places in 31° lO' lat. and 49° long. The town 
of Mdmy or Mably, with which it has been identi- 
fied, and which appears to be a corruption of the 
old name, with no other change than what might be 
expected from the Arab pronunciation, does not 
quite agree with the position assigned by Ptolemy 
to Neapolis. (Beechey, Exped. to the N. Coast of 
-Africa, p. 350; Barth, Wanderungen,$p. 391, 405.) 

3. [Leptis Magma.] 

4. A town of Zeugitana with a harbour (Scylax, 
P- 47 ; Stadiasm. § 107 ), the same as the Maco- 
madks of Pliny (v. 3; Mom^aSa, Ptol. iv. 3. § 11); 
J “ municipium," as it appears from the Antonine 
Itinerary (“ Macomades Minores," Pent Tab.; Geog. 

. • ft* 3); this latter name indicates a Phoenician 
» (Mfivers, Phoenie. AUerth. vol. ii. p. 494.) 
R has been identified with Kass'r Ounga, on the 
N.ofth. (MftfHaamimH. 

5- A factory of the Carthaginians upon the Sinus 
Wbapolitahcb, from which it wub the idiot test dis- 
tance to Sicily— a voyage of two days and a night 
(Ihuc. yn. 50; Scylax, p 49; Stadiasm. § 107; 
5trah - ***• P- 684.) It was taken by Agathocles in 
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Wfl African campaign. (Diodor. xx. 170 tJndar the 
earlier emperora it was a « fibernm oppldum * (Plin. 
r. 3 ), aftdrwards under Hadrian a M onfania." (Ptol* 
iv. 8. g 8; Itm. Anton.; Pent Tab.; Geog. Rav.v. 6.) 
The did name is retained in the modern N&bcl, whet 
Barth (Wandertmgen, p. 141; comp. Shaw, Trav.y. 
161) fonnd same remains of sntiqnify* [B. B. J.] 
NEBI6. [Gallaecxa, Vol I. p. 983, a.] 

NEBO. 1. (Nadav, L3X), the tastes 
which the patriarch Mates was permitted lei 
the Promised Land. It* situation to thus described t 
— 44 Get thee up into this mountain Abarfan, mho 
Mount Nebo, which is in the land of Moah, that 
is over against Jericho" {Dent xxxii. 49); “and 
Moses went up tram the plains of Moah unit the 
mountain of Nebo, to the top of PUgah, that is over 
against Jericho." We have here three names of the 
mount, of which, however, Abarim may designate 
the range or mountain region rising from the high 
table-land of Moab (comp. Numbers , xxvii. 19, 
xxxiii. 47); while Pisgah is an appellative for a hill, 
— as it is rendered in our margin, wherever the 
name occurs in thfe text {Numb. xxL 20; Dent 
iii. 27, xxxiv. 1), and in several oriental versions 
(Lex. s. v, H3DD), — Nebo the proper name of some 
one particular peak. This name is regarded by M. 
Quatremfere as of Aramaic origin, identical with that 
of the celebrated Chaldean divinity {Isaiah, xlvi. 1) 
eo frequently compounded with the names of their 
most eminent kings, Ac.; and he discoven other 
names of like origin in the same parte. {Memoirs 
sur let Nabateens, p. 87.) It is maced by Eusebios 
and St Jerome 6 miles west of Esbus (Heshbon), 
over against Jericho, on the road from Livias to 
Esbus, near to Mount Phogor [Peor] ; it waa 
still called by its ancient name {Onomast. s. w. 
Nabau , Abarim). Dr. Robinson has truly remarked 
that over against Jericho M there is no peak or point 
perceptibly higher than the rest; but all is appa- 
rently one level line of summit, without peaks or 
gaps." . . . “ Seetzen, Bnrckhardt, and also Irby and 
Mangles, have all found Mount Nebo in Jebel'AttA- 
ria, a high mountain south of the Zurka Main ” 
(Amon). This, however, is far south of the lati- 
tude of Jericho. {Bib. Res. voL iii. pp. 306, 307). 

2. A town of the tribe of Reuben, mentioned 
with Heshbon, Elealeh, and others {Numb, xxxii. 
38); doubtless the site now marked by Neba in the 
Bdka, south of Es-SaU (Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. 
ii. p. 307, n. 1, vol. Hi. appendix, p. 170), j. e. in 
the same district with Hesbhn and EWAl, the 
modern representatives of Heehbon and Elealeh. 
Whether this town was connected with the synonym 
moos mountain is very uncertain. 

3. A town in Judah. {Ezra, ii. 29; Nehem. vii. 

33.) [G. W.l 

NEBRISSA. [Nabrisba.] 

NEBRODES MONS {rh N etpftt tyr,, Strab.: 
Monti di Madonia ), one of the most considerable 
ranges of mountains in Sicily. The name waa 
evidently applied to a part of the range which com- 
mences near Cape Pelorus, and extends along the 
northern side of the island, the whole way to the 
neighbourhood of Panorama. Though broken Sate 
various mountain groups, there is no real interrup- 
tion in the chain throughout this extent, and the 
names applied to different parte of it seem to have 
been employed (as usual in such cases) with much 
vagueness. The part of tho chain nearest to Cape 
Pelorus, was called Mods Neptunius, send therefore 
the Mons Nebrodes must have been farther to tho 
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west Strabo speaks of it a* rising opposite to 
Aetna, ao that he would seem to apply the name to 
the mountains between that peak and the northern 
ooait, which are atOl covered with the extensive 
fbnste of Carouia. Sitins ItaKoua, on the other 
hand, tolls ns that it was in the Mona Nebrodes the 
two riven of the name of Himera had their sources, 
which can refer only to the more westerly group of 
the Monti di Madonia, the moat lofty range in 
Sicily after Aetna, and this indentificstion is gene- 
rally adopted. Bat, as already observed, there is no 
real distinction between the two. SOins Italicus 
speaks of the Mans Nebrodes ns covered with forests, 
and Salinas derives its name from the number of 
fawns that wandered through them; an etymology 
obviously fictitious. (Strab. vL p. 274; Solin. 5. 
§§ 11, 12; SiL ItsLxiv. 236; Claver. £tc& p. 364; 
FszelL de Reb. Sio. x. 2. p. 414.) [E. H. B.1 

NECT1BERE& [Mauretania.] 

NEDA (Ntta), now Bust, a river of Peloponnesus, 
rises in Mb Cemusium, a branch of Mb Lycaens in 
Arcadia, and flows with many windings in a westerly 
direction past Phigalia, first forming the bound- 
ary between Arcadia and Messenia, and afterwards 
between Elia and Messenia. It fells into the Ionian 
sea, and near its month is navigable for small boats. 
(Pans. iv. 20. §§ 1, 2, iv. 36. § 7, ▼. 6. § 3, viii. 38. 
§3,vifi.4i. §§ 1,2; Strab. viiLpp. 344, 348; Leake, 
More a, voL 1 pp. 56, 485; Boss, Rosen im Pelo- 
pannes, p. 84 ; Curtins, Pelopotmcsos, vol. ii. pp. 
152, 185.) 

NEDAD, a river of Pannonia, mentioned only 
by Jornandes (de Reb. Get . 50), as the river on the 
banks of which the Hons were defeated by the 
Gepidae. The name is in some MSS. Nedao, and the 
river is believed to be the modern Neytra. [ L. S.] 
NEDINUM (Ntfuw, Ptol. il 16. § 10; Goog. 
Rav. iv. 16; Neditae, Orelli, Inter. 3452), a town of 
the Libumi, on the road from Siscia to ladera (Pent. 
Tab .), identified with the ruins near Nadin. Orelli 
(l c.) refers the inscription to Novigrad. ( Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia and Montenegro , vol. i. p. 93.) [E. B. J.] 
NEDON. [Messenia, p. 342, b.] 

NEGRA. [Marsyabae, pp. 284, 285.] 
NELCYNDA (t 4 NeAxuvSa, Peripl. §§ 53, 54, 
ed. MUller, 1855), a port on the W. coast of India, 
in the .province called Limyrica, without doubt the 
same as that now called Neliteram It is in lab 
12° 10* N. It is mentioned in various authorities 
under names slightly modified one from the other: 
thus, it ii the Mekynda of Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 9), 
in the country of the Aii j the “portue gentia Nea- 
eyndon” ef Pliny (vi. 26. s. 104), which was also 
called Bacare or Barece; the Nincylda of the Pen. 
tingerisn Table; and Nilcizina of the Geogr. Haven, 
(ii. 1). The name is certainly of Indian origin, 
and may be derived, as suggested by Bitter (v. 
j>. 515) Nilakhtmda, the blue county. Other 
derivations, however, have been proposed for ib 
(Vinoent, Pe ri pk t t, ii. pu 445; RenneU, Mem. Hi*. 
doetan, p. 48; Gresafin, iii.jp. 227.) [V.] 

NELEUa [Euboea, Vol. I. p. 872, a.] 
NE'LIA (NqXia), a town of Magnesia in Thes- 
saly, between which and Wes* Demetrias was situ- 
ated^ Leake identifies it with the remains of a 
small Hellenic town above Lekhonia. (Strab. ix. 
p. 436; Leake, Northern (Treses, vol. iv. p. 379.) 

NELO, a small river of HJspeaia Tamconeosis, 
in the territory of the Astures, and on the N. coast 
of Spain ; probably the Rio de la Puente. (Plin. iv. 
20. a. 34; Ukart^ vol. iL pt 1. p. 299.) [T.H. D.] 


NEMALONI, an Alpine peril*. In the Trophy 
of the Alps the name of the Nenudonl oceore be* 
tween the Brodiontii and Edenates. (Plin. iU* 20.) 
The site of this people is uncertain. It is a mere 
guess to plaoe them, as some do, at Miriam, in the 
valley of Barcelonette. [G.L.] 

NEMAUSUS (Sipmtoos: Eik Nf/uo&ruw, Ne- 
mausensis; Nimet), a city of Gallia Narbonensis on 
the read from Arelate ( ArUe ) through Naibo 
(Narborme) Into Spain. Ptolemy (ii. 10. $ 10) calls 
it Nemausua Coloma, but he places it in the same 
latitude as Arausio (Orange), and more than' a 
degree north of Arelate; which are great blunders. 
Nemausua was the chief place of the Volcae Areco- 
mici : ** with respect to number of foreigners and those 
engaged in trade (sayB Strab. iv. p. 186) much infe- 
rior to Narbo, but with respect to its population innch 
superior; for it has subject to it twenty-four village* 
of people of the same stock, populous villages which 
are contributory to Nemausus, which has what is 
called the Latium (Jos Latii or Latanitas). By 
virtue of this right those who have obtained the 
honour of an aedileship and quaestonhip in Ne- 
mausus become Roman citizens; and for this reason 
this people is not under the orders of the governors 
from Borne. Now the city is situated on the road 
from Iberia into Italy, which road in the summer is 
easy travelling, but in the winter and spring is 
muddy and washed by streams. Some of these 
streams are passed by boats, and others by bridges 
of wood or stone. The wintry torrents are the cause 
of the trouble from the water, for these torrents 
sometimes as late as the summer descend from the 
Alpe after the melting of the 8now.” 

Strabo fixes the site of Nemansns about 100 stadia 
from the Bhone, at a point opposite to Tarascon,and 
720 stadia from Narbo. In another place (iv. p. 178) 
Strabo estimates the distance from Narbo to Ne- 
mausus at 88 M. P. One of the Itin. routes makes 
it 91 M. P. from Narbo to Nemausus. Strabo’s two 
distances do not agree, for 720 stadia are 90 M. J’. 
The site of the plaoe is certain. In the middle ago 
documents the name is written Nemse (D’Anville). 
There seems to be no authority for writing the 
modem name Nimet; and yet Nimet, as it is now 
properly written, supposes a prior form Nimet. 
Nimet is the present capital of the arrondissement 
of Gard, the richest in Homan remains of all the 
districts of France. 

The twenty-four smaller places that were attached 
(attribute) to Nemausos are mentioned by Pliny 
(ii». 4). The territory of Nemausus produced good 
cheese, which was carried to Home (Plin. xi. 42). 
This cheese was made on the Cevetmet, and Fhnv 
appears to include Mons Lesura in the* territory « 
Nemausus. Latent [Lateha] on tbs Ledos ( tee ) 
west of Nemausus was in the territory, which pro- 
bably extended through Ugernum eastward to the 
Bhone. Nemausus was an old Gallic town. The 
name ie the same that Strabo gives with a slight 
variation (Nemoasus) to Augnstonentetam or Cler* 
tnont in Auvergne. The element Nm appears m 
the name of several Gallic towns. Nriasusus was 
made a Colonia probably by the empmur Aogaiwj* 
An inscription on ans of the gates, called the gate 
of Augustas, records the eleventh or twelfth ooosui- 
ship of Augustus, and that fc* prn g*t®* 
to the colony. There is a broose medal off 
mausos in the Museum of Avigum, *#«*“* 
Pied de Btche, on one life of wMeb «* ™* 
legend col, hrk. with • cwood&o «briB»d to » P“ 
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tree, which may probably commemorate the oonquest 
of Egypt ; en the other are two heads, supposed to 
be Augustas and Agrippa, with the inscription imp. 
r. p. dipl p. Tbit medal has also been found in 
other places It la figured below. 



COIN OF KKMAUSUS. 

Nimet contains many memorials of its Roman 
splendour. The amphitheatre, which is in good 
preservation, is larger than that of Verona in Italy ; 
and it is estimated that it would contain 17,000 
persons. It stands in an open space, cleared of all 
tluildings and obstructions. It bos not the massive 
and imposing appearance of the amphitheatre of 
Arles; but it is more complete. A man may make 
the circuit on the flat which runs round the upper 
story, except for about one-sixth of the circuit, 
a here the cornice and the flat are broken down. 

The greater diameter is about 437 English feet, 
ninth includes tha thickness of the walls. The 
(\irrior height on the outside is nearly 70 English 
The exterior face of the building consists of a 
"round story, and a Btory above, which is crowned 
by an attic. Thera are sixty well proportioned 
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arches In the ground >tory, all of tha pen* size 
except four entrances, larger then the reef; which 
correspond to the four cardinal points* Them arches 
open on a gallery, which runs all round the Interior 
of the building. The story above has also sixty 
arches. All along the circumference of the attic 
there are consoles, placed at equal distances, two 
and two, and pierced in the middle by round tides. 
These holes received the poles which snppovfed an 
awning to shelter the spectators from tha atm and 
rain. When it was complate, there were thirty rewa 
of seats in the interior. At present there are only 
seventeen. The stones of the upper seats are of 
enormous dimensions, some of them IS feet tag, 
and 2 feet in width. 

The temple now called the Mai son Carrie is a 
parallelogram on the plan* about 76 English feet 
long, and 40 wide. It is what is called pseudo- 
peripteral, with thirty Corinthian fluted pillars, all 
of which are engaged in the walls, except six on 
the face and two on each side of the front portido, 
ten in all. The portioo has, consequently, a con- 
siderable depth compared with the width. The 
columns are ten diameters and a quarter in height. 
The temple is highly enriched in a good style. 
Sdguier (1758) attempted to prove that this 
temple was dedicated to C. and L. Caesar, the sons 
of Agrippa by Julia the daughter of Augustus. 
But M. Auguste Pdlet has within the present cen • 
tury shown that it was dedicated to M. Aurelius 
und L. Verus. The excavations which have been 
made round the Mahon Carrie since 1821 show 
that it waB once surrounded by a colonnade, which 
seems to have been the boundary of a forum, within 
which the temple was placed. The Mahon Carrie , 
ufter having passed through many hands, and been 
applied to many purposes, b now a museum of 
painting aud antiquities. Arthur Young (Travels 
in France, 2nd ed. vol. i. p. 48) says “that the 
Mahon Carrie is beyond comparison the most light, 
elegant, and pleasing building 1 ever beheld.” 
Nobody will contradict this. 
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. femona fountain of Nemansus, which Anwv 
n,ua “onions (Ordo Nob, Urb ^ Budigala)— 

‘Non Aponns potu, vitrea non luce Nemansus 
Punor” — 


rll! 1 ** 1 ®?* there are some traces of the ancient 
onstreet*^ though the whole is a modern restora- 
th® fjreat supply of water to Nemansus 
^ aqueduct^ now called the Pont da Card, 
t is said that this acquednct terminated by a 


subterraneous passage in the ride of the rook of the 
fountain. A building called the Temple of Diana, 
and a large edifice called Tear Magna (Turn 
Magna), which appears to have been a sepq|hriil 
monument, the gate of Augustas, and thereto 
called of France, are the chief remaining muniments 
of Nemausns. 

The noblest Roman monument in Franoe is tire 
aqueduct called the Pont da Gard, which b between 
three and four leagues from Ntme*. Over this aque- 
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wafers offhsqp&tt 1 Mm* ml Atom arches, or thsrosboufe, making a length, as ft ft 
umriMi.mfUmgSA mrnmmrn. Tbs river 0ar- said, of abort 870 English ft* It* abort f$ 
dbn, tbs auriert Tart* Is deep Jnst ataro tbs aque- feet high to the top of the great slabs of aba* 
duct Tbs channel Is sunk between nigged rooks, which oover ft. These dabs lie across the channel 
m which aorttend ehroba grow. The river rises in in which the water was oontoyed over the river, 
the CShmsw, and is subject bo fl oods, which would and they project a little so as to farm a condos, 
have destroyed a hsa solid straoture than this The whole height of the three tiers, if the *eveml 
Roman bridge. The bridge iebailt where the valley dimension* are correctly given, is about 185 fad, 
it contracted by the rooka, and in its ordinary state It is generally said that the bridge Is entirely 
all the water passes under one arch. The best view built of stems, without mortar or cement. The 
«f the bridge is firom the aide above it The other stones of the two lower tiers are without mart; 
aide is disfigured by a modern structure of the same but the arches of the highest tier, which are buflt 
dimenrioos as the lower range of arches; it is a of much smaller stones, are cemented. At the 
bridge attached to the lower arohes of the Roman north end of the aqueduct the highest tier of arches 
bridge, and it used far the passage of carts and and the water channel are higher than the ground 

hones over the Gordon, on which the sqneduct abuts, and there must have 

Then an three tiers of arohes. The lowest tier been a continuation of small arohes along the top of 
consists of ail arohes; that under which the water this hill; but there are no traces of them, at least 
flows is the laigert. The width of this arch is said near the bridge. On the opposite or south aide the 
to be abort 60 English feet, and the height from aqueduct abuts against the hill, which is higher 

the surface of the water is about 65 feet. The than the level of the channel. There is no trace of 

second tier contains eleven arches, six of which cor- the hill having been pierced ; and an intelligent 
respond to those below, but they appear to be wider, man, who lives near the bridge, says that the 
and the piers are not so thick as those of the lowest aqueduct was carried round the bill, and that it 
tier. The height of the second tier is said to be pierced another hill further on, where the tunnel 
about 64 feet; but some of these dimensions may still exists, 
not be very accurate. The third tier has thirty-five 
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The stone of this bridge is a yellowish colour. 
Seen under the sun from the west side, the bridge 
has a brightiah yellow tint, with patches of dark 
colour, owing to the weather. The stone in the 
highest tier is a concretion of shells and sand, and 
that in the lower tiers appears to be the same. In 
the stones in the highest tier there are halves of a 
bivalve shell completely preserved. The stone also 
oontains bits of rough quartzose rock, and many 
small rounded pebbles. In the floods the Gordon 
rises SO feet above its ordinary level, and the 
water will then pass tinder all the arches of the 
lowest tier. The piers of this tier show some marks 
of being worn by the water. But the bridge is still 
•did rad strong, a magnificent monument of the 
grandeur of Roman conceptions, and of the boldness 
of their execution. 

There an many works which treat of the an- 
tiquities of JVIs let. Some are quoted and extracts 
from them are printed in the Guide do Voyageur, 
par Ricliaid and E. Hocquart. [G. L.] 

NE'MEA (4 Nspfa, ton. N Adj. N^icior, 
NifieaUt, Nemoaeus), the name of a valley in the 
territory of Gfeooae, where Hercules slew the Ne- 
mera lion, rad where the Hetman games were 
osflhated oveiy other year. It is described by 
Strabo as situated b etwee n Cleonae and Phlius 
(viil p. 877). The valley lies in a direction 
nearly north and forth, and is abort two or three 
miles long, and from half to three quarters of a mile 


tains, and is hence called by Pindar a deep vale 
(jSodfoeDof, Nem. iii. 18.) There is a remarkable 
mountain on the NE., called in ancient times 
Apesas (’Aircrew), now Futa, neaily 8000 feet 
high, with a flat summit, which ia visible from Argos 
and Corinth On this mountain Perseus is said to 
have first sacrificed to Zeus Apesantios. (Pans. ii. 
15. § 3, Steph. B. f. v. ’Awiffnt; Stat Tkeb. iu. 
460, seq.) Theocritus gives Names the epithet of 
14 well-watered " (Mtpov NepAp Theocr. 

xxv. 182). Several rivulets descend from the sur- 
rounding mountains, which collect in tbs plain, and 
form a river, which flows northward through tbs 
ridges of Apesas, and fells into the CorintbW 
forming in the lower part of fits source the boundary 
between the territories of Sioyon and Corinth. This 
river also bore the name of Nemea (Strnb. vih. 
p 382; Diod. xiv. 83; Liv. xxxiii. 15); but as it 
was dependent far its supply of water upso the 
season of the year, it was sometimes called the Be- 
mean Chandra. (Assets, de Fah Leg* ft l§Sf» 
Bekker; 4 XapdZpa, Xea, JEM if.* ft l*)** 
mountains, which enclose tb. «B«. 
natural cavern, one of wUeh,«t tiw dWaMt « 
stadia from the sacred grove of Nemea, 
road named Tretua, from the latter plans to NyoW. 
was printed out as the 6m of tbs Nome** JWD * 

(P Tto Iuum J nLi waa atria fly «* *.**■£ 

sacred grove in which tho grans 




mm arte. 


Tsthmoii it was not n town. The sacred grove 
contained only the temple, theatre, stadium, and 
other monuments. Then was a village in the 
neighbourhood sailed Baras** (Brf/u3uw), of which, 
however, the enact cite la unknown. {Strab. viiL 
p. 3^7; Steph. B. a. v.) The hannts of the Ne- 
nMan lion am said to have been near Bembina. 
(Theocr. kzv. SOS.) 

^ chief building in the sacred gram was the 
temple of Zens Nemeius, the patron god of the place. 
When visited by Pansanias the roof had fallen, and 
the statue no longer remained (it 15. $ 2). Three 
columns of the temple am still standing, amidst a 
vast heap of rains. M Two of these columns be- 
longed to the pronaoe, and were placed as usual be- 
tween antes; they am 4 feet 7 inches in diameter 
at the base, and still support their arohitrave. The 
third column, which belonged to the outer range, is 
5 feet 3 inches in diameter at the base, and about 
84 feet high, including a capital of 2 feet Its dis- 
tance from the corresponding column of the pronaoe 
jo 18 feet The total height of the three members 
of the entablature was 8 feet 2 inches. The general 
intercolumination of the peristyle was 7 feet; at the 
angles, 5 feet 10 inches. From the front of the 
pronaoe to the extremity of the cell within, the 
length was 95 feet; the breadth of the cell within, | 
31 feet, the thickness of the walls, 3 feet The 
temple was a hexastyle, of about 65 feet in breadth 
on the upper step of the stylobate, which consisted 
of throe steps: the number of columns on the aides, 
and consequently the length of the temple, I could 
not ascertain." (Leake.) Though of the Doric 
older, the columns are as slender as some of the 
specimens of the Ionic, and are so different from the 
older Doric examples, that we ought probably to 
ascribe to the temple a date subsequent to the Per- 
sian wan. 

Among the other monuments in the sacred grove 
were the tomfae of Opheltes, and of his father Ly- 
tu-gus. The former was surrounded with a stone 
enclosure, and contained certain altars; the latter 
was a mound of earth. (Paus. ii. 15. § 3.) Pau- 
linas also mentions a fountain called Adrasteia. 
Th< latter is, doubtless, the source of water near the 
Turkish fountain, whioh is now without water. At 
the foot of the mountain, to the left of this spot, are 
the remains of the stadium. Between the stadium 


and the temple of Zeus, on the left of the path, ar 
J«me Hellenic foundations, and two fragments c 
Bone columns. Near the temple are the ruins of 
wiall church, which contains some Doric fragment! 
(Leake, Morea, yol. iii. p. 327, seq.; Gurtius, Pi 
lopommt , vol ii. p. 505, seq.) 

For an account of the Nemean festival, see Die 
Aidiq » v, 

NfiMENTURl, one of the several Alpine people 
nwneuted by Pliny (iii. c. 20) among the name 
nsmbed on the Trophy of the Alps. Their pnsitio 
to unknown. [GfL.] 

* riyer Gallia mentioned by At 
tT" Wo'M** v. 853), is the Nimt, which joii 
5 ' (*■—). The united streune fio 

Moth, Sun (Sour), and the Sun iota the M< 

«S? CUM w NEMETOCENNA^AwL 
WfVr , .. rf ,be Atwkrt “. • BJgfc peopl 
at the 8 P ent • winter at Nemetoceni 

fcthsiracri] 

(Ciaairfv “ • route from CastoHui 

Nemetacnm, which is the same pUoe i 
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-- ^The distance from Ca ml through 

Btikam to Arras is 43 M. P* The distance ac- 
eordiM to the Antonias Itin. from Camel through 
HinaAcum [Motariaocti] is 55 It P/ There ia 
* route from Tamms (THrmm me) of 33 
H P. to Nemetacum. There is bo pine where 
these roads can meet except Arras, In the Greek 
texts of Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 7) the capital of the 
Atrehates is Origiacum CQptykmer); but ft fe 
said that the Palatine MB. has MeteooD, and Ml tew 
early editions of Ptolemy hare Mcteeum. It asm 
possible, then, that Ptolemy*! MdaCtsn remem 
Nemetacum. But Ptafctay iaeorrectly places the 
Atrehates on the Botes/ be else atoms part of their 
territory on the sea-ooait, which may be tnte. Ori- 
giacum is supposed to be Ordfcfet, between SWmos 
and Donut The town Nraetacum afterwards took 
the name of the people Atrehates or Atrebatii, and 
the name was finally qorruptod into Arras. [ Arra- 
batul] 

The traces of the Borneo roads from Amu to 
TMroeemne and to Oftnorori are said to stoat* ft is 


also said that some remains of a temple of Jupiter 
hare been discovered at Arras, on the Place dm 
CMtre; and that there was a temple of Isis on the 
site of the HtotLDiem. (D*Anvffle, Notice, de . , 
Walcksnaer, Gtog. 0e. rol. L p. 431.) [G. L J 

NEMETATAB. [Gauabcia, VoL t p. 933, a.1 
NE METES (Ne^orrai). This name first appears 
in Caesar (B. G. i. 51), who speaks of the Nemetee 
as one of the Germanic tribes to the army of Ario- 
vistus. In another parage (J?. G.vi. 25) he de- 
scribes the Hercynia Silva as commencing on the 
west at the borders of the Helvetii, the Nemetes, 
and the Baurari ; and as he does not mention the 
Nemetes as one of the nations on the left bunk of 


the Rhine (B G. iv. 10), we may probably infer 
that in his time they were on the east or German 
side of the Rhine. The Vangiones and Nemetes 
were afterwards transplanted to the west side of the 
Rhine. (Tac. Germ. c. 28.) Ptolemy makes No- 
viomagus (Sjpeper) the capital of the Nemetes, but 
he incorrectly places them north of the Vangiones.* 
whose capital was Borbetomagus ( Worms). Pliny 
(iv. 17) mentions the Nemetes, Tribocd, and Van- 
giones in this order; but Tacitus mentions them 
just in the inverse order, Vangiones, Tribocd and 
Nemetes. From none of these writers could we 


determine the relative positions of these peoples; 
but the fact that Noviomagus (NoApayos) is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy as the chief town of the Nemetes, 
and that Noviomagus is proved to be Speyer by the 
Itineraries along tlie west hank of the Rhine, deter- 
mine the position of the Nemetes. 

In Ammianus Marcellinus (xv. 11) and the 
Not Imp., Noviomagus appears under the name 
of the people Nemetes or Nemetae. Ammianus 
calls it a munidpium, by which he probably means 
a Roman town. In the Notitia of the Gallic pro- 
vinces, Civitas Nemetum belongs to Germania Prima. 
In some later writings the expression oocure “ dvitas 
Nemetum id est Spire.” The name of Speyer ia 
from the Speyerbach, which flows into the Rhine at 
Speyer (D’Anville, Notice, 0c. ; Walcksnaer, Gjog j 
0c. vol. ii. p. 277.) [G. L.) " 

NEMETOBRI'GA (Nsperttpryw), * town of the 
Tiburi in Astoria, on the road from Bracarato A»- 
turioa, now Memdoya, in the district of Tlftti* 
(Ptd. ii. 6. § 87 ; It*. AnL p. 428; Ukert, vol 1L 
pt. 1. p. 442.) FT.BLD.] 

NEMETOCENNA [Nemetaow.J 
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NEMORENSIS LACUS. [Arxcia. 1 fnge from Xerxes, we may ooudn de that Tlthcm* 

NSMOSSBB. [AvaunoingmOM, j and Neon were two different places. 

NEVUS DIANAE. [Aricia.] The city, which existed in the time of Plntarch 

NENTIDAVA. [Daou, Vol. L p. 774, b.] and Pauauias, was a place of some importance, 

NEOCAESARE1A (Vtseimmpeia: Eth. Nsojmm- though it had began to decline for a generation be- 
rapids). 1. A town in Pontne Poleroonfecue, which, fbre the tame of Pausanias. The latter writer men- 
as account of its late origin, is not mentioned by tions, how ever , a theatre, the encloenre of an ancient 
any writer before the rime of Pliny, was situated on agora, a temple of Athena, and the tomb of Antfope 
the eastern bank of the river Lyons, 63 miles to the and Phoeue. A river flowed by Tithorea, called 
east of Amasia. (Plin. vL 3; Tab. Pouting.) It Cachales (KagdAns), to which the inhabitants had 
was the capital of the district, and oelebrated for its to descend in order to obtain water. In the territory 
else and beauty, and is of historical importance on of Tithorea, but at the distance of 70 stadia from the 
account of the ecclesiastical council held .there in city, was a temple of Asclepius, and alsb, at the 

A. d. 814. We possess no information about the distance of 40 stadia, a shrine of Isis. (tfcus. %. 32. 

date of ite foundation ; but the earliest coins we have §§ 8 — 13.) The name is written TiBopiu in Hem- 
of it bear the image of the emperor Tiberias ; whence dotas and Pansanias, TtOopata in Stephanos B,, 
it is probable that Neocaeeareia was founded, or at T id6pa in Plutarch, hut TiB6ppa in inscriptions, 
least received that name, in the reign of Tiberius, The Ethnic name in Paueaniae is Ttfoptsfe, in Sts. 
when Strabo, who doee not notice it, had already phamis Ttdopaitvs, bat in inscriptions TiBoprfo, 
composed his work. It mast have rapidly risen in The mins of Tithorea are aitnated at VeUtza, a 
extent and prosperity, as in the time of Gregorius village at the NE. foot of Mt. Parnassus. The site 
Thaumaturgus, who was a native of the place, it was is fixed by an inscription found at Ft/ftes, in which 
the most considerable town in Pontua. (Greg the name of Tithorea occurs. Two- thirds of the 
Neocafe*. Fit. p. 577 ; Amm. Blare, xxvii. 12 ; modem village stand within the rained walls of the 
Hierocl. p. 702 ; Basil, EpisL 210 ; Acta Entych. ancient city. A considerable portion of the walls, 
C. 7 ; comp. Steph. B. a. v . ; Solin. 45 ; Ptol. v. 6. and many of the towers, still remain. The town 
§ 10.) According to Paulas Diaconus (Hist. Aftsc. was carefully fortified towards the W. and NW., and 
n. 18), the town was once destroyed by an earth- was sufficiently protected towards the NE. and L\ 
quake ; and from Steph&nus Byz. it seems that at by the precipitous banks of the Cachales, and to- 
ons time it was called AdrianopoJis. The town still wards the S. by the steep sides of Mt, POrnassns. 
exists under a corrupt form of its ancient name, The w&IIb are almost 9 feet broad. The Cachales, 
Nicsar or Nicsara, at a distance of two days’ journey which now bears the name of Kakdrewna, or the 
north of Tokat As to the supposed identity of evil torrent , flows in a ravine below the village, and 
Cabira and Neocaesareia, see Cabira. thus illustrates the statement of Pausanias, that the 

2. A town of Dithynia, of uncertain site. (Steph. inhabitants descended to it in order to obtain water 

B. s.v. ; Hierocl. p. 693 ; Condi. Const, vol. iii. p. Behind Velitza, ascending the Cachales, there is a 

668.) [L. S.] cavern on the steep side of the rock, which, during 

NEOCLAUDIOPOLIS. [Andrapa.] the last war of independence, received a great number 

NEOCOMUM. [Comum.J of fugitives. It is very spacious, 2s supplied with 

NEON (New*': Eth. Newvios), an ancient town excellent water, and is quite impregnable. This a 
of Phocis, said to have been built after the Trojan probably the place where the inhabitants of Neon 
war (Strab. ix. p. 439), was situated at the foot of and the surrounding places took refuge in the Per- 
Mt Tithorea, one of the peaks of Mt. Parnassus, sian invasion, as the Delphians did m the Coryrian 
Herodotus relates that, when the Fersian army in- cave [see Vol. I. p. 768], more especially as the 
vaded Phocis, many of the Phocions took refuge in height immediately above Velttza is not adapted foi 
Tithorea near Neon (viii. 32), and that the Utter such a purpose. A difficult mule path leads at 
dty was destroyed by the Persians (viii. 33). It present through the ravine of the Cachales aero* 
was, however, afterwards rebuilt ; but was again de- the heights of Parnassus to Delphi. In the time of 
stroyed, with the other Phocian towns, at the end Pausanias there were two reads from Tithorea acnw* 
of the Sacred War. (Paus. x. 3. § 2.) In its the mountain to Delphi, one direct, the other longer, 
neighbourhood, Philomelas, the Phocian general, was but practicable for carriages. Pansanias assigns SO 
defeated, and penshed in the flight by throwing stadia as the length of the shorter roa d ; bu t this 
himself down from a lofty rock. (Pans. x. 2. § 4.) number cannot be correct, as Leske observes, since 
Neon now disappears from hu»tory, and in its place the direct distance is hardly less than 12 g e0 S rar 
we read of a town Titoorva, which is described by phical miles. * 

Pausanias (x. 32. § 8, aeq.). This writer regards Most modern writers have followed Peasant in 
Tithorea as situated on the same site as Neon ; and identifying Tithorea and Neon ; but Ulricbs, tot tbe 
relates that Tithorea was the name anciently applied reasons which have been already stated, wpj*** " 
to the whole district, and that when the inhabitants them to have been different cities, and plsees : 
of the neighbouring villages were collected in the at the Hellenic ruins on the Cephfesu s, called 
city, the name of Tithorea was substituted for that Fiva, distant 1} hour, or 3) English mUm» ***** ' 
of Neon. This, however, is not in accordance with litza. (Leake, Northern Greses, vol U. p. f*v 
the statement of Plntarch, according to whom Ti- Ulrich*, in Rheintsches Museum, 1848, p- 544, mu 
thorn, in the time of the Mithridatic war, was a NEONTEICHOS (Nfov rtfew), « 
fbrtres s surrounded by precipitous rocks, where the town not for from the coast of Mysfe, 

Phooians took refuge from Xerxes. He further between the Hermna and the town of Lariiia» ^ 
states that it was not such a city as the one ex- which its distance was only 80 st a di a. It 
feting in his day* (Plot SuIL 15.) If the view of have been founded \iy the Aeolians, as a . 

Plutarch is oorrect, that the fortress, the site of on their first arrival in Asia. Aooww^fi * . ^ 

which was aftmrwsrds occupied by the city Ti- (xiii. p. 621), the place was more aoctmt ^ 
thorn, was the place where the Phocions took re- Cyme ; but according to a statement in u* 
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Honaeri (c. 10), it was built eight years later than wire Mi place of some in^rttncef^ 

Ovum, u a protection against the Peksgians of m fortress, and waa one of the kst strongholds 
Lari MS. (Pub. t. 49; Herod. 1. 149; ScjL p. maintained by the Gotha against Hama (Procop. 
28 ; Staph. B. a. o.) Bemaina of thia town, aaya B. 0. iv. 34). It early became an episcopal see, a 
Crsuyr, ought to be sought for on the right bank of dignity which it haa retained without intermission 
the Herrons, end above . Qat a ri Hittar, on the road till the present time, though now but an iMi gnffiMet 
from Smyrna to Btrgamah . [L. S.] town with about 1500 inhabitants. 

NEONTBIOHOS (Nforrcftov), a fbrtraas on the The only remains of antiquity now risible at Nqri 
coast of Thrace, mentioned by Scylax (p. S3) and are some ancient sepulchres hewn In the rock, end 
by Xenophon (Ano6. riL 5. } 8), supposed to be some portions of the ancient walk, much veaemb$Mt 
the modem Amadnik [T. H. D.] in their construction those of Sutrinm cad Pakril 

NEOPTOXBMl TUBBIS (Stowrahdyou wtyyes, These are considered by Dennis as belonging to the 
Strab. m p. 306), a place on the NW. coast of the ancient Etruscan city; but it is more ‘probable Utah 
Buzina, 190 stadia from the river Tyne, and the they date only from the Roman colony. (Dennis's 
aatne distance from C rann ied (Anon. Perjpl. p. 9), Etruria, vol i. p. Ill; Nibby, DaMtorm, vol ii. 
now Aikermaa. [E.B.J.] P- 39 ®) [E.H.B.;! 

NE'PETE (NkrrraPtoL; Ntirfra, Strab.: Eth. NE'PHELIS (Nf$«Afr), a mnafl town cn the 
Nepesinua: Ntpi), a city of Etruria, situated in the coast of Cilicia, situated, according to Ptolemy (r. 8. 
southern part of that province, at a distance of 30 § 1), between Antioch and A&eraurinm; but i£ as 
miles from Rome and 8 mike E. of Sutrinm. There some suppose, it be the same place aa the Ze^fAmr 
is no doubt that it was an ancient Etruscan town, mentioned in the Stadiaemua Maria Magni (§§ 181, 
though certainly not a city of the first rank, and was 182), it ought to ha looked for between SeUmia and 
probably a dependency of Veil. Hence we meet with Celenderis. Near the place was a promontory of the 
no mention of the name, any more than of its neigh- same name, where, according to Uvy (xxxiii. 20), 
boor Sutrinm, until after the tall of Veil ; but from the fleet of Antioch ns the Great waa stationed, when, 
that period these two cities became pkcee of much after reducing the towns of Cilicia aa far as Selinas, 
importance aa the frontier fortresses of the Roman he was engaged in the siege of Coracesium, and 
dominion on the aide of Etruria (Liv. ri. 9). The where he received the ambassadors of the Rhodians, 
name of Nepete k first mentioned in B. 0 . 386, when (Comp. Leake, Ana Minor, p. 119.) [L. 8.] 

it wan in alliance with Rome, and being attacked by NETHER1S (N^epis), a natural fortress situ- 
the Etruscans, edit to sue for assistance from the ated on a rock, 180 stadia from the town of Car- 
Komans. But before the military tribunes Valerius thage. (Strab. xvii. p. 834.) [E. B. J.] 

and Furins could arrive to their support, the city had NKPTU'NIUS MONSL [Pelobos.] 
surrendered to the Etruscan arms, and waa occupied NEQUl'NUM. [Narnia.] 
with a strong garrison. It waa, however, speedily re- NEREAE, a tribe, mentioned with several others, 
taken, and the leaders of the party who had been in- who are equally unknown, by Pliny, and placed by 
atrumentul in bringing about the surrender were him in the neighbourhood of the Insula Pattalene, 
executed (Liv. ri. 9, 10). A few yean kter a more the modem SaMrathtrtin (vi. 90. a. 93). [V.] 

effectual step was taken to secure its possession by NERE'TUM, or NERITUM (Nfynrrov, PtoL : 
sending thither a Roman colony. The eatablkbment Eth. Neratmus: Nardb ), a city of the Sallentini, in 
of this is fixed by Livy in B.C. 383, while Velleius the ancient Calabria, mentioned both by Ptolemy 
Paterculus would date it 10 years later, or 17 years and Pliny among the inland towns of that people, 
after the capture of Rome by the Gauk (Liv. ri. 21 ; Its name k also found m the Tabula, which fixes 
Veil Pat. i. 14). It was a Latin colony like most of its position 29 M. P. from Manduria on the road to 
those established at thk period. In r.c. 297, Ne- Uxentum ( Ugento ), and 20 M. P. from the latter 
pie ib again mentioned as one of the frontier towns city. These data enable us to identify it with cer- 
oii this Bide against the Etruscans (Liv. x. 14); but tainty with the modem town of Nardb, a con- 
Mth this exception we hear no mure of it during tlie riderable place about 9 miles N. of GaUijpoli. It 
*ars of the Romans in Etruria. In the Second Punic is clear from Pliny that it was a town of municipal 
War it was one of the twelve Latin colonies which de- rank, and the same thing k confirmed by inscrip- 
clared themselves exhausted with the burdens of the tions; but there are no ancient remains at Nardb. 
jar, and unable to furnish any further supplies : (Plin. Hi. 11. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 76; Tab. Pent. ; 
for which it was punished, before the end of the war, Orell. Inter. 3108. Other inscriptions, with the 
[J? the imposition of double contributions (Liv. xxrii. name of munic., merit. published by Muratori, 
3 lxix. 15). From thk time Nepete seems to have vol. iL pp. 1113, 1120, and by Romanelli, vol. ii. 
bunk into the condition of a subordinate provincial pp. 49, 50, si's probably spurious. See Orelli, 
tnwn. Like the other Latin colonies, it obtained the 138.) [E. H. B.] 

j nan franchibe by the Lex Julia, in a. c. 90, and NE'RICUS. [Leucaje] 

came from thenceforth a municipium ; which rank NERIGOS. Pliny (iv. 16. s. 80), in speaking of 

* appears to have retained under the Empire, though the klands in the north of Britain, says that, according 
Bttiui ln Liber Coloniarum to have received a to some, Nerigos was the largest, and that from it 
at same time with that sent to Falerii people used to sail to Thule. As besides thk pas- 
2 ~f tt,l * c jP" #ro »P' 127 ; Gruter,/iuor.p. 308. sage we have no other information, it k impossible, 
p. 3,3 at f ’ f ^ P* 217 ; Zumpt, de Colon, with absolute certainty, to say what island is meant; 
out Mi. 1 • 5 x * 8tence «s a municipal town through- but as Norway k in Danish still called Nopge, and 
acrim, J* no< * Bomftn Empire k proved by in- in Swedish Norriye, it k now generally assumed 
buia rc?!? 8 wel1 88 Ptokmy, and the Ta- that Nerigos is the modem Norway; the aouth- 

§50- 7 V nL P ‘ 226i riin - Ptol. iii. 1. western headland of which, projecting into the tea, 

Mention J Peut ‘i ? Pe3, ^ 1uor * 879, 8991); but no might easily kad theantirato to the belief that it was 
the . li in history till after the fall of an kland. In the same passage Pliny mentions the 

ra when it figures in the Gothic kland of Bergi, which may possibly be only the 

EE 2 
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north-western ta&M of Nanaag, the meet important 
commensal town in that put still bearing the name 
of Barge*. The inland of Domna lastly, which ia 
mentioned along with those spoken of above, has 
ben identified with Ihmoen, belonging to the abbey 
of DrmMuL But all this is very doubtful, as 
Pliny, besides being veir vogue, may nave blundered 
hue os in other parts of his work ; for, according to 
some, Bergion seems to have ben on ancient name 
of Hibernia or Irdemd (P. Mel. ii. 5. § 4) ; and 
Dumna is distinctly colled by Ptolemy (u, 3. § 31, 
viii. a. § 10), an island off the north of Britain. 
[Comp. Oboadbs.] [L. S.] 

NEBIS. [Ctwubxa.1 
NEGRITOS. [Ithaca.] 

NE'RIUM. [Artabrl] 

NERC/NIA. [Abtaxata.] 
NEBTER£ANES(Ncpreptoef),asnia]l German 
tribe, which is mentioned at a late period in the 
Country once occupied bv the Chatti, on the east of 
Moos Abnoba (PtoL it 1 1. § 22). [L. S.] 

NEBTOBRIGA (Nfprdtyrya). 1. A town of 
Hispanic Baetica (Ptol. iL 4. § 13), also called by 
Pliny (iiL 1. a 3) Concordia Julia, the modern 
Valera la viqja. It ia named *E pic66puca in the 
copies of Polybius (xxxv. 2), by an omission of the 
N. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 381.) 

2. A town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraoo- 
nensis, on the rood from Emerita to CaesaraugUBta. 
It ia called by Appian N tpydiptya ( Hitp . 50), and 
by Snidaa fitpy6€piy*s : now Almunia. (Ptol. ii. 
6 . § 58 ; Floras, ii. 17; Ant Jim, 437; Ukert, vd. 
ii. pt 1. p. 460.) [T. H. D.] 

NEBVA QNtpota. Ptol. iL 6. § 7), a small river 
in the N. of Hi^ania Tarraconenhis, in the territory 
of the Antrigones; according to Ukert (vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 300), the modern Ordunna, near Bilbao ; though 
by other writers it is variously identified with the 
Blames and the Nervion. [T. H. D.] 

NEBVICANUS TRACTUS, is mentioned in the 
Not Imp. as a continuation of the Armoricanus 
Tractu There is also a middle age authority for 
the expression w Nervici littoris tract us." A port on 
this coast, named Port us Aepatiaci, was guarded by 
aome Neman troops according to the Notitia. 
D’Anville concludes that the Nervii extended from 
their inland position to the coast, aiul had part of it 
between the Morini and the mouth of the Scheldt ; 
a conclusion for which there is little evidence, and a 
good deal against it [Menapii; Morini.] [G L.] 
NE'RVII (Nspoduu, Ncp&iu), a nation of Belgica, 
whoee capital according to Ptolemy (n. 9. § 1 1 ) was 
Bagacum (Bavai). When Caesar was preparing 
(b.O. 67) to march against the Belgian confederates, 
he was informed that the Nervii had promised to 
supply 60,000 men for the general defence, and 
♦bit- they were considered the most savage of all the 
confederates. (B. G. ii. 4.) The neighbours of the 
Nervii on the south were the Ambiani. (27. G, ii. 
16.) In Caesar's time the Nervii had not aliened 
“mercatone” to come into their country; they 
would not let wine be imported and other thinsrs 
which encouraged luxury. When Caesar had 
marched for three days through their territory, he 
learned that he was not more than 10 Roman miles 
from the Sabi* (Sombre), and the Nervii were 
waiting for him 4 m the other side with the Atrebatee 
and Veromandni, their border people. Thus we 
ascertain that the Afrebates, whoee chief town is 
Arras, and the Veromandni, whose chief place was 
St QuaUm, were olio neighbours of the Nervii. 


The Nervi bod no cavalry, and their ooantiy was 
made almost impenetrable to any attack from "the 
cavalry of their neighbours fay quickset hedged 
which a man oould not get through, and indeed 
hardly see through them. (27. G, ii. 17.) Qn the 
bonks of the Sambre Caesar bod a desperate fight 
with the Nervii, commanded by Boduognatus. 
Daring this invasion the old men, the wootEil and 
children of the Nervii, were removed to the aeatukrus 
and marshes, somewhere near the coast The 
Nervii lost a great number of men in this battle : 
“ the nation and the name were nearly destroyed.” 
(27. G. ii. 27.) Their “ senators* * oe Caesar crib 
them, their chief men, were reduced from 609 to 
three, and oat of the 60,000 who were in the battle 
there were said to be only 500 left capable of bearing 
arms. After this terrible slaughter the Nervii row 
again in arms against Caesar (b. c. 54), when they 
joined the Eburones and others in the attack on 
Quintus Cicero's comp. (27. G. v. 33.) Some of the 
commentators have found a difficulty about the ap- 
pearance of the Nervii again in b. o. 54, after having 
been nearly destroyed in B.c. 57. We must sup. 
pose that Caesar wrote of the events as they oc- 
curred, and that he did not alter what he had 
written. In b. c. 57 he supposed that he had de- 
stroyed most of the fighters of the Nervii. In n. r 
54 he found that he was mistaken. In b. c. 53 
the Nervii were again preparing to give trouble to 
the Roman governor ; but he qjpd their country 
in the winter snasun, and beforaphty had time to 
rally or to escape, he took many prisoners, drove off 
many head of cattle, and ravaged their land, and so 
compelled them to come to terms. (27. G. vi. 2.) 
When the meeting of the Gallic states in b. o. 52 
was settling the forces that each notion should send 
to the relief of Alesia, the contingent of the Nervii 
was 5000 men. (27. G. vii. 75.) 

Some of the nations between the Seme, the sea, 
and the Rhine, were Germans in Caesar's time, but 
these Germans were invaden. The Nervii (Tac. 
Germ. c. 28) claimed a Germanic origin, and they 
may have been a German or a mixed German and 
Gallic race; but there is no evidence which can 
settle the question. Appian (de Bell. GaU. i. 4) 
speaks of the Nervii as descendants of the Teuiones 
and Cimbri ; but this is worth veiy little. Appwn 
had probably no authority except Caesar, whom he 
used carelessly ; and he may have applied to the 
Nervii what Caesar says of the origin of the Adu- 
atucL (27. G. ft. 29.) Strabo (p. 194) also 
that the Nervii weie a Germanic nation, but be does 
not even know the position of the Nervii, and he 
misplaces them. 

Caesar mentions some smaller tribe as dependent 
on the Nervii (27. G. v. 39) : tbeee tribee were Grudu, 
Levaci, Pleumoxii, Geiduni, cf all whom we k» wW 


nothing. . . 

Pliny (iv. 17) mention* in Belgica a* ^ 

people, the Cestologi (apparontly a corrupted nameh 

Atrebates, Nerni liberi, Veromandui; an order® 
enumeration which corresponds with the 
the Nervii between the Atrebatee and the Verom* 
doi; for 1h« chief plaoe of tb« AtreUt* »Arr»<* 
th. Narvii Bavai, and of the VwowiiW* 

[ Auootta VsaoiunkoaKOX.] WW 
Norru liberi, «u | ** 

they were exempt from the payment of **** _ vern . 
Romano, and retained their own 
ment; probably in PHny^ time th* B***® 8 ^ 
yet fully reduced M country. 
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The ter ri tory of the Kerrti did nc4 extend beyond 
the limits of the old diocese of Caanbred, which was, 
however, very large. The capital of the Nervii was 
Bagacam (Baved), hat CamSrtd was also a town of 
the Nervii. [Camaracum. 1 
NfiBULUM, a town in the interior of Lucania, 
mentioned by Livy daring the wars of the Romans 
in that ooantry, when it was taken by assault by the 
consul AemilHis Barbula, b. a 817 (Liv. ix. SO). 
The only other notice of it is foand in the Itineraries, 
from which we learn that It was situated on the high- 
road from Capon to Rheginm, at the point of junc- 
tion with another tine of road which led from Venn- 
Bit by Potattia* and Qrumentam towards the fron- 
tiers of Brnttium (/tan. Ant pp. 105, 110 ; Tab. 
Peat). The names and distances in this part of the 
Tabula are too corrupt and confused to be of any 
service: the Itinerary of Antoninus places it 14 
miles (or according to another passage 16 miles) N. 
of Muranum, the site of which u dearly ascertained. 
If the former distance be adopted as correct, it must 
have been situated at, or in the neighbourhood of, 
La Rotunda, near the sources of the river Lao 
(HoKten. Not ad Cluv. p. 293 ; Rotnanelli, yd. i. 
p. 389). [E. H. B.] 

NERU'SII (Ncpedo’ioi). This name of a people 
occurs in the Trophy of the Alps (Plin. iii. 2a s. 
24), between the Oratelli and Velauni. Ptdemy (iiL 
1. §41) places them within hie Italy among the 
Maritime Alp*jt Their chief town wae Vintium, 
which ir Fenceflm the west side of the Far, and 
not far Irom Nicaea (JVtsea). [G. L.] 

NESACT1UM (Ntadieror, Ptd.), a town of lstria, 
situated to the E. of Pols, on the Flanaticns Sinus, 
and not far from the river Arsis, which was the 
boundary of lstria on this side. Hence Ptolemy calls 
it the last city of Italy. It is mentioned by Livy as 
a city of the Istriaiia before their conquest by Rome, 
and a strong fortress, so that it stood a long siege, 
«ud was only taken by the Roman consul C. Clau- 
dius Pulcher, by cutting off its supply of water (Liv. 
ali 11). It afterwards appears both in Pliny and 
Ptolemy as a municipal town of lstria nnder the 
Romans, and seems to have survived the foil of the 
A\eMeni Empire, but the period of its destruction is 
unknown (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; Ptd. iii. 1. § 27; Tab. 
Peat.; Anon. Rav. iv. 31). The fact of its proxi- 
unty to the Arsia (j4r*a), combined with Livy's 
mention of a river flowing by the walk, render it pro- 
bable that it was situated immediately on the right 
bank of the Arris; hut its exact site has not been 
determined. [E. H. B.] 

NESAEA (Nijtrofa), a district mentioned in two 
places in Strabo, with slightly difibring descrip- 
tmns 1. as a country belonging to Hyrcania, and 
watered by the Ochos, now Tedjen (xi. p. 509); 

88 a distinct and independent laud (xi. p. 51 1). 
lhe geographer probably meant to imply a narrow 
Mnp of land, whose boundaries were Hyrcauia, 
.ana, and Parthia respectively, and oorreapond- 
the present Khordsan. It may be iden- 
tned with the existing JViiMa, a small town to the 
. ■?; “• Alburz chain of mountains, between i«* 
148) and Method. (Wilson, Arkma, pp. 142— 

f here has been some doubt aa to the orthography 
jt e , ***> which, in eome of tlie editions, is called 
t u_ Jr] lhe whole, the above is probably 

bv v?* 14 J® not unlikely that the place called 
Khali?.?” 18 41 which the Greeks call 

lBaea ' muat •ko be identified with the present 
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Nina, The same district answers to the ** ragk 
Nisiaea Parthyenee nobifia " in Pliny (vL 2fi. a* 

NESCANIA, a municipal town in Hispafl^UBae- 
tica, stood on the site of the modern village El VaU§ 
de Abddacis , 2 leagues W. from Anteqiera. It is 
•till f a me d for its mineral springs, the existence of 
which in ancient times is attested by inscriptions* 
(Ukert, vol. iL pt. 1. p. 368.) [T. H. D.] 

NESIO'TIS (Nijourru x&P** Ptol v. 9. f 17), 
a district of Asiatic Sarmatk, formed by the windings 
of the river Rha,and occupied by the Abaxx, Matzu, 
and PHTHBisoruAGi. [E, B. XI 

NESIS (Nisidc *), a small island on tbs eosst of 
Campania, between Puteoli and MeapcBa, end di- 
rectly opposite to the extremity of the ridge called 
Mona Pauailypus (Seneca, Ep, 53). It may he con- 
sidered as forming the eastern headland of the bay 
of Bsiae or Puteoli, of which Cape Miaenum is the 
western limit. The island is of small extent, but 
considerable elevation, and undoubtedly constituted 
at a remote period one side of the crater of a vol- 
cano. This must, bewever, have been extinct before 
the period of historical memory; bnt it appears that 
even in the days of Statins and Lucan it emitted 
sulphureous and noxious vapours, which has long 
ceased to be the case (Stat Silv. ii. 2. 76; Lucan, 
vi. 90). It was nevertheless, like the adjoining hill 
of Paosilypus, a pleasant place of residence. Bruins 
had a vtila there, where he was visited by Cicero 
shortly after the death of Caesar, and where they 
conferred, together with Cassius and Libo, upon 
their future plans (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 1—4). Pliny 
tells ns that it was famous for its asparagus, a 
celebrity which it still retains (Plin. xix. 8. a. 
42) ; but the wood which crowned it in the days 
of Statius (Sib. iiL 1. 148), has long since disap- 
peared. [E. H. B.] 

NESIS (Nyoit, Arrian PeripL p. 18), a small 
river, 60 stadia from the Borgys, which discharges 
itself into the Euxine by the Prom. Herculls, Capo 
ComUmtiouski( Cape Adler of Gauttier’s map), where 
there is now a river called Mezi o um t a . fE. B. J.1 
N ESSON. [Nkmonis Lacus.] 

NESSCNIS LACUS (* N wamrh Af/uot), a 
lake of Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, lying east of La- 
risba, now called Karatjair or MavpaXlfunj. In 
summer it is only a marsh, and contains very little 
water, but in winter it is filled by the overflowing 
of the Peneius. When the basin is filled, its su- 
perfluous waters are conducted by a channel into 
the lake Boebeis, now called Karla. (Stub. ix. 
p. 440 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol L p. 445, 
vol. iv. p. 403.) Strabo regarded the lakes Nes- 
sonis and Boebeis as the remains of the great lake 
which covered Thessaly, before the waters found an 
outlet through the vale of Tempe to the sea; but he 
is mistaken in saying that Nessanis is larger than 
Boebeis. (Strab. ix. p. 430.) Nessonis received its 
name from a town Nesson, which is mentioned only 
by Stephanos B. (s. v. JUaavv). 

NESTAEI. [Nkstl] 

NESTANE. [Mamtdibia, VoL IL p. 864, b.] 
NESTI, NESTAEI (N*ttoi, Scylax, p. 8; Ni- 
OTaMu, Eratobthenea, op. SchoL Apollon. Shod. iv. 
1296), a people of lllyricum, with a town of the 
same name, near the river Nxsfus (Nderros, Scylax, 
l c.; Artemidorus, ap.Stcph.B. §.v.), which baa bectu 
identified with the Kerha. [E. & X} 

NESTUS or NESSUS (NArror, SogL pp. 8, 
29; Scymn. 672; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2. §§2, 9; Plin 
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2?. 11, vifi. 16; fffrm,HiMSod. Tkedg. 341 ; Ptol. UL AttacenL It has not hm identified with any modem 
IS. $ 2, Hi. 13. ft 7; Mims, Zonar. ix. 88: Nesto, river. [V.] 

Turkish Karasu), tits river which constituted the NEVlJSNUM [NoTiODUJfUii.] 
boundary of Thraee sad Macedonia in the time of NEUBI (NsojpoQ, a nomad people of the N. of 
Philip and Alexander, an arrangement which the Europe, whom Herodotus (iv. 17, 61, 100, 185) 
Romans continued on their oanquest of the latter places in the centre of the region which now com- 
country. (Strab. vii. p. 831? Liv. xlv. 80.) Thu- prises Poland and Lithuania, about the river-basin 
eydi idee (iL 96) states that it took its rise in Mt. of the Bug. They occupied the district (tV 
Soamius, whence the Hebrns descended ; being, in Nevpfaa yrjr) which lay to the NW. of the lake out 
fact, that duster of great summits between Ghhu- of which the Terras rises, and which still beam the 
tendU and Sofia, which lends tributaries to all the name in Slavonio of Nurskaxemja, with its ohief 
great riven of the N. of European Turkey. It town Nur, and a river Suretz. Some tipe before 
discharged itself into the sea near Abdera. (Herod, the expedition of Danins, they had been Obliged to 
vii. 109; comp. Theophxast H. P. iii. 2; Leake, quit their original Beats, on account of a qualify of 
Northern Greece, vd, fit p. 215.) [E. B. J.] serpents with which it was infested, and had taken 

NESU'LIUM (NiprorfAior), a harbour on the coast refuge with the Budini in the district about the 
of Oilida, between Celenderia and Seleucia, 60 stadia Bug, which had till then belonged to that people, 
east of Mylae. (Stadiasmm Mar. Mag. §§ 166, Though not of the same origin, in customs they 
167.) [L. S.] resembled the Scythians, and bore the reputation of 

NETOTHAH (Nereid), a town of Judah, men- being enchanters (ykrres), like the “Schamas” 
thmed by Ezra (iL 22) and Nehemiah (vii. 26), be- among the Siberian nomads of the present day. 
tween Bethlehem and Anathoth, if anything can be Once a year — so the Scythians and the Greeks of 
concluded from the order in which the names occur, Olhia told Herodotus -e a c h of them became for a 
which is so questionable, that Beit-Nettff may be, few days a wolf ; a legend which still lingers among 
perhaps, safely regarded as its modern represen- the people of Volhynia and White Russia. Pom- 
tad ve. It is situated on the highest point of a lofty ponius Mela (ii. 1. §§ 7, 13) repeats this story ftwn 
ridge, towards the NW. of the ancient tribe of Herodotus. (Comp. Plm. viiL 34; Creuzer, Symbohk, 
Judah (Robinson, Bib. Res. voL ii. pp. 341 — vol.ii. p. 131.) The Sarmadan Navabi of Ptolemy 
347; Reland, PaJaeslina , pp. 650, 909.) [G. W.] (Nofapot, iii. 5. § 25) are the same as the Neon, 
METUM or NEE'TUM (N fiyror, Ptol. iii. 4. the name appearing in a Grecized Jprm; but then « 

{ 13; Netum, Cic., SiL Ital.: Eth. Netinus, Cic., some difficulty in harmonising h& statements, as 
Plin.: Note Veochio ), a considerable town in the S. well as those of Euphorus (op. Anon. Poet, (vulgo 
of Sicily, near the sources of the little river Asi- Scymn. Ch.), v. 843; Anon. Peripl. p. 2) and of 
naroB ( Falconard ), and about 20 miles SW. of Sy- Ammianus Marcellinna (xxxi. 2. § 14), witL the 
ntcuse. We fi?d no mention of it in early times, more trustworthy accounts of Herodotus. Schafarik 
but it was probably subject to Syracuse; and it is (Slav. Alt. vol. L pp. 194 — 199) refers the Neuu 
in accordance with this, that, by the treaty con- to the Wendish or Servian stock. [E. B. J.] 
eluded in b. c. 263 between the Romans and Hieron NLA (N/a), a river of Interior Libya, discharging 
king of Syracuse^ Neetum was noticed as one of the itself into the Hesperian bay, in 13° 30* E. long, and 
cities left in subjection to that monarch. (Diod. 90° N. lat. (Ptol. iv. 6. § 7). Colonel Leake ( Journ. 
xxiii. Exc. H. p. 502.) We have no account of Gtog. Soc. vol. ii. p. 18) haa identified it with the 
the circumstances which subsequently earned for Rio Grande, which takes its rise on the border of the 
the Netini the peculiarly privileged position in which highland of Senegambia, according to Mollien’s map 
we afterwards find them: but in the days of Cicero (Trav. in the Interior of Africa, 1820), in 10° 
Netum enjoyed the rights of a M foederata ci vitas” 37' N. lat. and 13° 37' W. long. [E. B. J.] 
like Messana and Tanromenium ; while, in Pliny's N1CAE, NICE (Nhnj), ar NICAEA (Nltaua), 
time, it still retained the rank of a Latin town a town of Thrace, not far from Adrianople, the scene 
(ci vitas Latinae conditions), a favour then enjoyed of the defeat and death of the emperor Valens by 
by only three cities in the island. (Cic. Verr. iv. the Goths in A. D. 378. (Amm. Marcell, xxxi 13; 
26, v. 22, 51 ; Plin. iii. 8. k. 14 ; Ptol. L c. ; Sil. Cedren. iL p. 183; Sozom. iv. 19; Theoph. p. 772.) 
Ital. xiv. 268.) Ptolemy is the last ancient writer It has been variously identified with JCuteli and 
that mentions the name; but there is no doubt that Kmluleu. * [T. H. D.] 

it continued to exist throughout the middle ages ; NICAEA. I. In Ana. \. (Rinata; EtERunavs 
and under the Norman kings rose to be a place of or Nufosfa: Iskmk), one of the most important towns 
great importance, and the capital of the southern <rf Bithynia, of which Strabo (xiL p. 565) even calls 
province of Sicily, to which it gave the name of it the metropolis, was situated on the eastern shore 
Vol di Soto . Bat having suffered repeatedly of lake Ascania or Ascanius, in a wide and fertile 
from earthquakes, the inhabitants were induced to plain, which, however, was somewhat nnbealtby i» 
emigrate to a iite nearer the sea, where they founded summer. The place ia said to have been colonised by 
the modem city of Note, in 1703. The old site, Bottiaeans, and to have originally borne the Bam*°» 
which is vfiff known as Soto Vecchio , was on the Ancore (Steph. B. i. r.) or Heuoore (Gecgr. M* 
summit of a lofty hill about 8 miles from the p. 40, ed. Hudson); but it was subsequently destfJJ*® 
modern team and 18 from the sea-coast: some re- by the Mysians. A fow man after the dm** « 
mains of the ancient amphitheatre, and of a building Alexander the Great, Antigontis, probably aft**"” 
called a gymnasium, am still visible, and a Greek victory over Enmenes, ins. o. 316, rebuilt th* 
inscription, which belongs to the time of Hieron II. end called it, after himself, Antigoneie. (Wr®' 
(9mA de Reh. 8k. iv. 2; Castell. Inter. Skil p. L c.; Euatath. ad Ham. 7liL863> MM Wf*. 
101.) [E. H. B.J Lyaimachus, having made himself maater of » F* 

NEUDRUS (Seofyos, Arrian, Indie, e. 4), a small part of Asia Minor, changed the name * Antigw^ 

stream of the Ptmjdb, which flowed into the Hy- into Nicaea,ra honour of his wife Mieata, a ding ^ 

dvmotes (Ravi or JraoaU) from the coontiy of the of Antipater. (Steph. &, iustatiu, &&**> ** 
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According to another account (Memnon, op. Phot. 
Cod. 224. p. 288, ad. Bekkeri, Nicaea was founded 
b j men from Nicaea near Thermopylae, who had 
served in the army of Alexander the Great The 
town was built with great regularity, fin the form of 
a square, measuring 16 stadia in circumferenoe ; it 
had four gates, and all its streets intersected one 
another at right angles, so that from a monument in 
the centre all the four gates oonld be seen. (Strab. 
zii pp. 865. Sec.) This monument stood in the gym- 
nasium, which was destroyed by fire, but was restored 
with increased magnifioenoe by the yonnger Pliny I 
(Epist. x. 48), when he was governor of Bithynia. 

Soon after the time of Lyaimaohns, Nicaea became 
a city of great importance, and the kings of Bithynia, 
whose era begins in b. c. 288 with Zipoetes, often 
resided at Nicaea. It has already been mentioned 
that in the time of Strabo it is called the metropolis 
ot Bithynia; an honour which is also assigned 
to it on some coins, though in later times it was 
Mijoyed by Nicomedeia. The two cities, in fact, 
kept up a long and vehement dispute about the pre- i 
iedence, and the 38th oration of Dion Chrysostom us 
was expressly composed to settle the dispute. From 
this oration, it appears that Nicomedeia alone had a 
light to the title of metropolis, but both were the first 
.uties of the country. The younger Pliny makes 
frequent mention of Nicaea and its public buildings, 
which he undertook to restore when governor of 
Bithynia. (EpiaL x. 40, 48, &c.) It was the 
birthplace of the astronomer Hipparchus and the 
historian Dion Cassius. (Suid. a. v. u lmrapxos.) 
The numerous coins uf Nicaea which still exist 
attest the interest taken in the city by the emperors, 
os well as its attachment to the rulers ; many of 
them commemorate great festivals celebrated there in 
honour of gods and emperon, aa Olympia, Isthmia, 
Diouysia, Pythia, Cotnxnodia, Severia, Philadelphia, 
&r. Throughout the imperial period, Nicaea re- 
mained an important place; for its situation was par- 
ts ukrly favourable, being only 25 miles distant 
from 1‘rusa (F’lin. v. 32), and 44 from Constanti- 
nople. (It. Ant. p.141.) When the hist mentioned city 
became the capital of the Eastern Empire, Nicaea 
thd not lose in importance ; for its present walls, 
which were erected dming the last period of the 
Lmpire, enclose a much greater space than that 
ascribed to the place iu the time of Strabo. In the 
riign of Constantine, A. d. 325, the celebrated 
Council of Nicaea was held there agninst the Arian 
hfciesy, and the prelates there assembled drew up 
the creed called the Nicene. Some travellers have 
believed that the council was held in a church still 
existing; but it has been Bhown by Prokesch (Erin- 
wrv,ngrn } m. p. 234) that that church was built at 
a later period, and that the council was probably held 
in the now ruined mosque of Orchan. In the course 
ol the same century, Nicaea suffered much from an 
earthquake; but it was restored in A. D. 368 by the 
emperor Valens. During the middle ages it was 
tor a long time a strong bulwark of the Greek 
emperors against the Turks, who did not conquer it 
inol the year 10 ? 8 * Boring the first crusade, in 
. "o recovered from them by the Christians, 
^ut in the peace which was afterwards concluded it 
as ceded to the Turks. In the 13th century, 
hen Constantinople waa the capital of the Latin 
nf Feodors Leacaria made Nicaea the capital 
am **? ** ; k t-ko eod, however, it wee finally 
hv ^ incorporated with the Ottoman empire 
j whan. Many of its public buildings were then 


destroyed, end the materials used by the conquerors 
in erecting their mosques and other edifices. The 
modem /Mb is a very poor plaoe, of scarcely mere 
than 100 houses, while m Pooocke’s time, them still 
existed about 300. The ancient walls, with their 
towers and gates, are in tolerably good preservation ; 
their circumference is 14,800 feet, being at the bam 
from 15 to20 feet in thickness, and from 30 to 40 
fret in height; they contain four large and two 
small gates. In most places they am fonfued of 
alternate courses of Roman tiles and large %fUtt» 
stones, joined by a cement of gnat thfohm— . In 
some places have been inserted columns and other 
architectural fragments, the ruins of more ancient 
edifices. These wells seem, like those of Constan- 
tinople, to have been built in the fourth century of our 
era. Some of the towers have Greek inscriptions. 
The ruins of mosques, baths, and houses, dispersed 
among the gardens and cornfirids, which now occupy 
a great part of the apace within the Greek forti- 
fications, show that the Turkish town, though 
now so inconsiderable, was once a place of im- 
portance ; but it never was so large as the Greek 
city and it seems to have been almost entirely con- 
structed of the remains of the Greek Nicaea, the 
walls of the ruined mosques and baths bring full of 
the fragments of Greek temples and churches. On 
the north-western parts of the town, two moles 
extend into the lake and form a harbour ; but the 
lake in this part has much retreated, and left a 
marshy plain. Outride the walls remnants of an 
ancient aqueduct are seen. (Comp. Leake, Aaia 
Minor , pp. 10, foil. ; Von Prokesch-Osten, Erin- 
nemngen, iii. pp. 321, foil. ; Pococke, Journey in Aaia 
Minor , iii. pp. 181, foil. ; Walpole, Turkey, u. p. 146; 
Eckhel, Doctr. Num. i. pp. 423, foil.; Basche, leant 
Rei Num. iii. 1. pp. 1374, foil) [L. S.] 
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2. (Nfwoua, Arrian, v. 19 ; Strab. xv. p. 698; 
Curt. ix. 3. 23), a city in the Pamdb, on the 
banks of the Hydaspes (or Jthm ), built by Alex- 
ander the Great to commemorate his victory over 
Pores, who ruled the fiat country intermediate 
between that river and the Acerines. It was at 
Nicaea or Bucephalia, which appears to have been 
on the opposite bank, that Alexander (according to 
Strabo, l c .) built the fleet which Nearchus subse- 
quently commanded, the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood having abundance of wood fit for 
ship-building. No town now exists which can with 
any probability be identified with it, [V.] 

NICAEA. II. In Europe. l.(ttbue; m Ni- 
KMitt Nieto, in French Nice), a city on the coaat of 
Liguria, situated at the foot of the Maritime AJfb, 
near the frontier of Gallia Narbooensis. On this 
account, and because it was a colony of M a esfli a, it 
wae in early times commonly reckoned as belonging 
to Gaul (Steph. B. a. v .) ; and this attribution is 
still followed by Mela (ii. 5. § 3): but from the 
time that the Varus became fixed as the limit of 
Italy, Nicaea, which woe situated about 4 mUee 
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to the E. of tbit riw, was naturally MM in 
Italy, and 1$ accordingly to described by Strabo 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. (Stnb. iv. p. 184; Pirn. Hi. 
0. i. 7; Ptol iii, L (8.) We have no account of 
Hi early histaryfbeyood the foot that it wee a 
colony of Manilla, and appeals to have continued 
always In a state of dependency upon that city. 
(Strab. iv. pp. 180, 184; Plin. L a; Steph. B. s. v.) 
It was situated on the borders of the Ligurian tribee 
of the Oxybii and Declaim; and, as well as its 
neighbor Antipolis, was continually harassed by 
the inoumioos of these barbarians. In b. c. 154 
both cities were actually besieged by the Ligurians, 
and the Masailians, finding themselves unable to re- 
pulse the assailants, applied to Borne for assistance; 
the consul Q. Opimius, who was despatched with 
an army to their euooonr, quickly compelled the 
Ligurians to lay down their arms, and deprived them 
of a considerable part of their territory, which was 
mi to the dependency of Massilia. (Pol xxxiii. 
^Liv. EpiL xlvii.) From this time, nothing 
i heard in history of Nicaea, which continued 
to the jurisdiction of Massilia, and, even 
after it came to be subject to the Romans, and 
included geographically in Italy, was still for munici- 
pal purposes dependent upon its parent city. (Strab. 
iv. p. 184.) At a later period, thetnew division of 
the provinces again transferred to Gaul the towns of 
’Nicaea and Cemenelium, together with the whole 
district of the Maritime Alps, westward of the 
Tropaea Augusti. Hence, we find Nicaea described 
by Ammianns (xv. 11. § 15) as belonging to Ganl; 
and during the decline of the Empire, after it had 
become an episcopal see, the names of its bishops are 
found among the Gaulish prelates. It does not ap- 
pear to have ever been a town of much importance 
under the Roman Empire; and was apparently 
eclipsed by the city of Cemenelium (Cimiez), in 
its immediate neighbouihuod. Bat it liad a good 
port, which must always have secured it some share 
of prosperity, and after the fall of Cemenelium, it 
rose to be the most important city in this part of Ganl, 
and became the capital of an independent district 
called the Contado di Nizza (County of Nice). This 
eventually fall into the hands of the House of Savoy, 
and now forms part of the dominions of the king of 
Sardinia. Nice itself is a flourishing place, with 
about 30,000 inhabitants, but has no remains of 
antiquity. The ancient city probably occupied the 
height, now the site of the castle, and the immediate 
neighbourhood of the port, which though small, 
is seeurs. Nice is situated at the mouth of the 
river PagUone, a considerable mountain torrent, 
evidently the stream called Paulo by Pliny and 
Mela. (PHn. I c.; Mel. ii. 4. § 9.) 

About 2 miles E. of Nice is a deep bay or inlet 
between two rocky promontories, forming a spacious 
natural, harbour now known as the Gulf of Viila- 
franca, from a town of that name, which has 
however existed only since the 13th century. This 
is probably the Poarva Ouvula of the Maritime 
Itinerary (ftftifcfo). The Abao Pobxus of the 
eame Itinerary^ is probably a small cove, forming a 
riell-sheltered harbour for email vessels on the E. 
side of the headland, called Capo di S. Ospizio 
which forms the eastern boundary of the Gtdf of 
VittafrtMca. A similar cove a few miles further E. 
just below the modern village of Eta, is probably 
the Avisio Pobtus of the eame authority; but the 
distances given be twe en these points are greatly 
overstated. £E. H. B.J 


NICER. 

% (Nfaae ; m Numeds), a' fortune of Ike 
Loot! Epfonemidii, rituated upon these*, and dose 
to the pass of Thehnopylae. It S§ described by 
Aeschines as one of the places whidh commanded 
the paae. (Be Pali. Leg. p. 45, ed. Steph.) It was 
the firet Loorian town after A1 pence, the latter being 
at the very entrance of the pass. The surrender of 
Nicaea by Phalaeous to Philip, in b. a 346, made 
the Macedonian king master of Thermopylae, and 
brought the Sacred War to an end. (Diod. xvL 
59.) Philip kept possession of it for some time, but 
subsequently gave it to the Thessalians along with 
Magnesia. (Dem. Phil ii. p. 153, ed. Beiaka; JUec h. 
c. Ctesipk. p. 73, ed. Steph.) But in b. c. 846 we 
again find Nicaea in the possession of Philip. 
(Dem. in PhiL Ep. p. 153.) According to Memnon 
(op. Phot. p. 234, a., ed. Bekker ; c. 41 ; ed. QreUi) 
Nicaea was destroyed by the Phocians, and Its in- 
habitants founded the Bitfaynian Nicaea. But even 
if this is true, the towu must have been rebuilt soon 
afterwards, since we find it in the hands of the Ae- 
tolians during the Roman ware in Greece. (Polyh. 
x. 42, xvii. 1 ; Lir. xxviiL 5, xxxii. 32.) Subse- 
quently the town is only mentioned by Strabo (ix. 
p. 426). Leake identifies Nicaea with the castle of 
Pnndonitza, where there are Hellenic remains. 
{Northern Greece, vol ii. p. 5, aeq.) 

3. In Illyria. [Castra, VoL L p. 563, a.] 

4. In Thraoe. [Nicab.] 

NICAMA (Nfeopo), a place on the SW. coast of 
India, called a metropolis by Ptolemy (vli. 1. § 12). 
It was in the district of the Bati. within the ter- 
ritory of king Pandion. It was very probably on 
the site of the present Cotiopatan. [V.j 

NIC A 'SI A (NtKoaia), a small island near Hues. 
(Steph. B. #. v.) 

NICEPHO'RIUM (Ni KitfAfnor, Stnb. xri. p. 
747; Ptd. v. 18. § 6; Steph. B. s. *.), a place of 
considerable importance in Mesopotamia, on the river 
Euphrates. According to Isidorus {Mans. Parth. 
i. ed. Mfiller) and Pliny (v. 24. a. 21, vL 26. a. 30), 
it owed its foundation to Alexander the Great; ac- 
cording, however, to Appian, to Selencua I., which 
is much more likely (Syriac, e. 57) It is men- 
tioned by Dion CasBius (xl. 13) and by Tacitus 
(Ann. vi 40), but simply as one of many towns 
founded by the Macedonians. Strabo cells it a 
town of the Mygdoniane in Mewpotamia (xri. p. 
747). Nothing is known of its intermediate history; 
but Justinian erected a fortress hero (Pneap.de 
Aedif. ii. 7); and the emperor Leo, wlw probably 
added several new works to it, is said to. have 
changed its name to Leontopolis. (Cf. Hierocl. 
p. 715; and Ghron. Edess. ap. Ammam, i. p* 
405.) . [V.l 

NICEPHOTUUS, an affluent of the Tigris, which 
washed the walls of Tigranooerta (Tac. Am. *r. 4), 
now the Bitlis-ch&f, which rises at Batik Khm, . 
on the S. of Jebel Nmrid, and W. of W»Jd* 
(Cliesney, Exped. Emkrat vol L pu 18; BnHr» 
Erdktmde, vol. x. p. 88.) Kiepert’s map identifies 
it with the Jeeedchane 8A 

NICER (the Neckar\ a tributary of the Rhine, 
having its sources not for from those of the 
and discharging itself into the Rhine in we 0*5“* 
bourhood of Manheim. Ite eonree forme a eg * * 
semicircle, aa it firet flows in n wnth-eertenrsM 
afterwards in a north-western direction. The RW* 




mou. 

river into iHv channel far tin purpose of pfoUctiog 
the wall* of a fort erected <m its banks from being 
undermined and washed aw^f its waters. (Amm. 
Mtfc, mill 2; VopUc, 18, where it is called 
giger ; Anson* MoeeU, 483 ; Sidon. Apollta. Panea. 
ad Avit 384; Eumeu. Paneg. Const 18; Symmach. 
laud, m Valent SI 9, 10.) The remains of 
Roman antiquities on the banks of the Nicer are 
vert numerous, and a few of its tributaries, such as 
the Amusia (JBrme ) and Hurra (After), are men- 
tioned in inscriptions found in the country. [L. &] 
NTCIA. [Castra, YoI. L p. 562, a.] 

N1CIUM or NIC1U (N uclov pvtrpbvohts, PtoL 
fr. 6. $ 8), a principal town in the Nomoa Proeo- 
pites of Lower Aegypt, lay just above Momemphis 
and nearly midway between Memphis and Alex- 
andieia. It was one of the military stations on the 
main road between those cities which ran nearly 
parallel with the Canopic arm of the Nile. [Proso- 
pitis ] [W. B. D.] 

NIOOMEDEIA (N ucorfltia: Eth. Nueopv^r: 
Jtnikmid or IsnUd), the capital of Bithynia, situated 
on the north-eastern coast of the Sinus Astaoenua, a 
part of the Propontis. The town of Astacus, a little to 
tlic south-east of Nicomedeisfwas destroyed, or greatly 
damaged, by Lysimachns; and some time after, B.c. 
264, Nicomedes I. built the town of Nioomedeia, to 
which the inhabitants of Astacus were transferred 
(staph. B. s. v.; Strab. xii. p. 563; Pans. v. 12. §5; 
Eusob. Chron. 01. 129. 1) The fonnder of the new 
city made it the capital of his kingdom, and in a 
short time it became one of the largest and most 
flourishing cities, and continued to prosper for more 
than six centuries. Pliny, in his letters to the em- 
peror Tnyan, mentions several public buildings of the 
uty, such as a senate-house, an aqueduct, a forum, 
a temple of Cybele, dec., and speaks of a great fire, 
dnnng which the place suffered much (Epist. x. 42, 
46). Respecting its rivalry with Nicaea, see Ni- 
caka. According to Pliny (v. 43), Nioomedeia was 
G2£ miles to the south-east of Chalcedon, while ac- 
cording to others it was only 60 or 61 miles distant 
(ft. Ant. pp. 124, 140; It Hieroe p.572? Tab. 
Prut ) Under the Roman Empire Nioomedeia was 
often the residence of the emperors, Buch as Diocle- 
tian and Constantine, especially when they were en- 
gaged in war against the Parthians or Persians. 
(Aurel. Viet, de Coes. 39 ; Nioephor. viL in fin.) 
The city often suffered from earthquakes, bat owing 
to the munificence of the emperors it was always re- 
stored (Amm. Marc. xvii. 7; Philostorg. iv. p, 506). 
It also suffered much from an invasion of the Scy- 
thians (Amm. Marc, xxii. 9, 12, 13). The orator 
Libanius (Oral. 62, tom. iii. p. 837, ed. Reiske) 
mourns the loss of its thermae, basilicas, temples, 
gymnasia, schools, public gardens, fee., some of which 
“forwards restored by Justinian (Procop. de 
c ft V K l;C0,n P- PtoLv * l-§3, viii.17. §4; HierocL 
P o»l). From inscriptions we learn that in the later 
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period of the empire Nleftnedata mined the hooonr 
«f a Roman colony (Orolll, JnserfrLNo. 1000). Tim 
dfy Is also remarkable as being the native piece of 
Arrian, the historian of Alexander the Groat, endue 
the place where Hannibal pot an end to Ms eho- 
qneied life. Constantine breathed Me last it Ml 
villa Ancyron, nee t Nioomedeia (Caasiod. derm 
Const.; Philostorg. ii. p. 484). The modem IemM 
still contains many interesting remains of antiquity, 
respecting which see Pococke, vdL iii. p. 143, 4e.j 
Description de V A *ieMineurt y tom, i; eel ap. Rjechsu 
Lesric. Rei Nwn. Hi. 1. p. 1435, fee. FLSJ| 
NICO'NIS DROMUS (Mkmmi Mset, JW 
Afar. Erythr. p. 9, «L Hudson; Tentef, Ptri. k 
7. § 11 ; Him, PtoL L 17. $ 12), one ef the 
41 Runs” of Azania, on the E. coast of seven 
(days’ etations) in alL Peering the Noti Coma of 
Ptolemy ( ElrKheSt ), the voyager arrived at the 
41 Strands ” (otyiuAm), the Little end the Gnat, 
extending six days according to the Pertains, eight 
according to Ptolemy's authorities, though he would 
reduce the distance to font natural days. TRe Little 
Strand, which occurs first, is doobtims the 8e%f 
Tawtlj or “ Long Sword,” of the Arab pilots, so 
called from its curvature. The Groat Strand Is 


probably the (hstrict now called Merit, u Dry 
Desert” Thesenhave an extent of 300 miles. Next 
comes the peopled shore where Ptolemy (i. 17* $ 11) 
places 3 towns, Ebshta (’Eowuw), the Sarapiokib 
Pobtus (Xapavluvas t ppoi), and Tomes or Nicx, 
the Nicon of the Periplas. These towns must be 
placed in the Bara SomauU, or the land of the 
Somauli, or Skumdli, a mild people of pastoral ha- 
bits, confined to the coast, which they occupy from 
the Red Sea to the river Juba. The “ Port of Sa- 
nphn” corresponds with MarbaH, while the 
“ Run of Nicon" agrees with the point called Torre 
in Owen’s map. (JVorrofuw of Voyages to explore 
the Shore* of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar , 
performed in H. M. ships Leven and Barracoota, 
London, 1833; comp. Cooley, Claudius Ptolemy 
and the Nile, p. 64.) [E. B. J.1 

NICO'NIUM (N utdriop, Scylax, p.29), a city of 
European Sarmatia, which Strabo (viL p. 306) places 
at 180 stadia from the mouth of the Tyres, while 
the anonymous Coast-describer (p. 9) fixes it at 
300 stadia from the Isiacorom Portus, and 30 
stadia from the Tyras on the coast Stephanos 
of Byzantium (e.v.) states that it was at the month 
of the later, but for *lorpov, T6pm> should probably 
be read. Ptolemy (iii 10. § 16) has removed it from 
the coast, and placed it too far to the N. Its posi- 
tion must be looked for near OvidiopoL [E.B. J.] 

N1C0T0L1S (NucdwoAis* : Eth. NucmroA/njr), 
i. e. the u City of Victory.” L In Asia. 1. A 
town of Bithynia, on the coast of the Bosporus, a 
few miles north of Chaloedon. (Pita. v. 43; Steph. 
B. e. v .) 

2. A town in Cappadocia or Armenia Minor, 
founded by Pompey on the spot when he had gained 
his first decisive victory over MithridataL (Strab. xiL 
p. 555 ; Appian, Mitkrid. 101, lQtf) Dion Casa, 
xxxv. 33 ; Cans. BelL Alex. 36; Pita. vL 10.) 1% 
was situated in a valley of the river Lyons, a tribu- 
tary of the Iris (Ada Martyr, tom. iii- JuL p. 46), 
at a distance of 100 miles to the north-west of 6a- 
tala, and 98 to the north-east ‘of Sebastia. It was 
a populous town as early as the time of Strabo; bat 
daring the last period of the Empire it appears to have 
suffered much, and its decayed walla were restored by 
Justinian. (Procop. de Aed. Ui. 4; comp. PtoL v. 7. 
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( 9; Itm-Ankm. 188,80?, 815; BM p. 708; 
Staph. B. s. «.). Moct travellers and antiquaries are 
allied, that Nicopolis is represented by the modern 
Turkish town of Dserfti; bat u this place is situ- 
ated on a tributary of the Euphrates, the opinion is 
opposed to the statements of oar authorities, espe- 
cially the M Acta Mortyrura.” Others are inclined to 
xm&Kara-hu*ar,aa. the Lycos, as marking the site 
of Nioopolis; bat still the routes indicated in the Iti- 
neraries are in fimrar of Deoriki; whence D’Anville 


too tji'w place with Nicopolis, assuming that 

the error lies with the author of the 44 Acta Mar- 
ty rum," who exprasslj placet Nicopolis on the river 
Lycos. 

8* An episcopal see of uncertain site, in Lydia or 
Ionia, mentioned hy Hierooles (p. 660). [L. SJ 

4. A town in Cilicia. [Issue.] 

5. A town in Palestine. [Emmaub, No. 2.] 

NICOPOLIS. 1L In Africa. A town in 

Aegypt, founded by Augustus Caesar, in b. g. 24, 
on the field where he defeated, for the last time, 
If. Antonins, and in oommemoiation of the surrender 
of Alexandras. (Strab. xvii. p. 795 ; Joseph. B . 
Jud. iv. 1 1 ; Dion Cass. li. 18 ; Steph. B. «. v.) The 
conqueror was at the moment highly incensed with the 
Alexandrians; and, by the foundation of a Roman 
town in their immediate neighborhood, sought to 
inflict a permanent blow on their political and com- 
mercial supremacy. Nicopolis was built a little W. 
of the Delta proper, on the banks of the canal 
which connected Canopus with the capital, and 
abont three and a half miles from its eastern gate. 
That it was Intended for a city of the first rank ap- 
pears from its ground plan, which, however, was never 
executed. Its founder built an amphitheatre and 
a dianlos, and established there Ludi Quinquennalcs, 
in honour of his victory ('AAefai tyua, Sponheitn, 
EpuL t. § 3, ed MorelL); and coins bear on their 
obverse the legend NIKOnOACS. 2EBA2T. KTI2T. 

He also designed to erect several temples, and to 
transfer to them the principal sacrifices and priest- 
colleges of the Macedonian capital. But the whole 
scheme was a failure ; the natural advantages of 
Alexandria were incontestable; and the Roman 
“ City of Victory" was never more than than a suburb 
of its rival. Within less than a century after its foun- 
dation, the name of Nicopolis disappears from history. 
A town called Juliopolis, mentioned by Pliny alone 
(vi. 23. s. 26), as seated on the same canal, and 
about the same distance (20 — 30 stades) from 
Alexandreia, is apparently Nicopolis (see Marfnert, 
vol. x. p. 626). [W. B. D.] 

NICOTOLIS. HI. In Europe. 1. Acity of Epeirus, 
erected by Augustus, in commemoration of the victory 
of Actiurn, B.o. 31. It was situated near the entrance 
of the Ambmciot gulf, on the promontory of Epeirus, 
which is immediately opposite that of Actiurn in 
Acamania. The extremity of the Epeirot promon- 
tory is now occupied by the town of Prfaesa; and 
Nicapdis ky 3 miles to the N. of this town, on a low 
isthmus eepainting the Ionian sea from the Ambraciot 
gulf. It wtoOnpon this isthmus that Augustus was 
encamped beftae thi battle of Actiurn. His own tent 
was pitched upon a height immediately above the 
isthmus, from whence he could see both the outer 
sea towards Ftari, and the Ambraciot gulf, as 
well as the parts towards Nicopolis. He fortified 
the camp, and connected it by walls with the outer 
port, called Comarns. (Dka Cass. L 12.) After 
the battle he surrounded with stones the place where 
his own taut had been pitched, adorned it with naval 


trophies, sad built wkhin the enclosure a sanctuary 
of Neptune open to the sky. (Dion Cass. 11 12.) 
But, according to Suetonius (Aug. 18), he dedicated 
this plaoe to Neptune and Man. The city was 
peopled by inhabitants taken from Ambmtia, Anac- 
torium, Thyriura, Argos Amphilochicum, and Oily. 
don. (Dion Csss. li. 1 ; Suet Aug. 12; Strab. vii. 
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s. v. 23. 6 3, vii. 18. 6 8, x. 88. 
instituted at Nicopolis a quin- 
quennial festival, called Aotia, in commemoration of 
his victory. This festival was sacred to Apollo, and 
was celebrated with xnuaio and gymnastic games, 
horse-racing and sea-fights. It was probably the 
revival of an old festival, since there was an ancient 
temple of Apollo on the promontory of Actiurn, 
which is mentioned by Thucydides (i. 29), and was 
enlarged by Augustes. The festival was declared 
by Augustus to be a sacred contest, by which it was 
made equal to the four great Grecian games; it was 
placed under the superintendence of the Lacedae- 
monians. (Dion CasL, Suet, Strab., II cc.) Au- 
gustas caused Nicopolis to be admitted into tin 
Araphictyonic council (Pans. x. 38. § 3), and made 
it a Roman colony. (PKn. iv. 1. s. 2; Tae. Am. 
v. 10.) A Christian afcurch appears to have been 
founded at Nicopolis by the Apostle Paul, since he 
dates his letter to Titus from Nicopolis of Mace- 
donia, which was most probably the colony of Au- 
gustus, and not the town in Thraoe, as some have 
supposed. Nicopolis continued to be the chief city 
in Western Greece for a long time, but it had al- 
ready fallen into decay in the reign of Julian, since 
we find that this emperor restored both the city 
and the games. (Mamertin. Julian. 9.) At the be- 
ginning of the fifth century it was plundered by the 
Goths. (Procop. B. Goth. iv. 22.) It was agsiii 
restored by Justinian (do Aedif. iv. 2), and was still 
in the sixth century the capital of Epeirus. (HierocL 
p. 651, ed. Wessel.) In the middle ages Nicopolis 
sunk into insignificance, and the town of Prfoeta, 
built at the extremity of the promontory, at length 
absorbed all its inhabitants, and was doubtless, as in 
similar cases, chiefly constructed out of the ruins of 
the ancient city. 

The ruins of Nicopolis are still very considerable. 
They stretch across the narrowest part of the 
isthmus already described. Strabo (vii. p. 324) 
erroneously describes the isthmus as 60 stadia in 
breadth; but the broadest part, from the south- 
eastern extremity of the lagoon called Mdxoma to 
M$tik a, is only three miles ; while the narrowftit 
oart is less half that distance, since tbs 
eastern half of the isthmus is occupied by the lagoon 
of Mdooma> This lagoon is separated from the 
Ambraciot gulf only by a narrow thread of bad, 
which is a mile long, and has openings, where the 
fish are caught in great numbers, as they enter we 
lagoon in the winter and quit it in the summer* Tnw 
illustrates the statement of an ancient geograpf’ 
that fish was so plentiful at Nicopolis as to ™ 
almost disgusting. (Geogr. Grace. Min. voL ui. p 
13, ed. Hudson.) Nicopolis had two harlxW ■ 
which Strabo (vii. p. 824) says that the nearer irw 
smaller was called Comarus (K6papot) t ® 
further, and larger, and better one, was near 
mouth of the gulf, distant about 18 stadia m ■ 
Nicopolis. It would appear, that Strabo 
both the ports to have been on the western oos» 
outside the gulf; but it is evident from tbenw®" 
of the western coast that this cannot hlju 
case. Moreover, Dion Csssiuf (1* 18) calls Comaw # 
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the outer port; and there can be little doubt that tbe 
eecood harbour, Intended by Strabo, was the part of 
Vath$ within the gul£ the distance of whioh from 
Nicopolis correspond* to the 12 stadia of Strabo, and 
where there are some Roman rains a little within 
and on the eastern shore of the creek. The port of 
Comaras was doubtless at Aifftika, but the name of 
G&maro is now given to the wide bay north of 
Myttka 

The rains of Nicopolis are now called PakoprS- 
peso. On approaching them from /Woe**, the 
traveller first cornea to some small arched buildings 
of brick, which were probably sepulchres, beyond 
which are the remains of a strong wall probably the 
southern enclosure of the city. Near the south- 
western extremity of the lagoon Mazoma, is the 
Pakokattron or castle. It is an irregular pentagonal 
enclosure, surrounded with wells mid with square 
towers at intervals, about 25 feet in height On 
the western side, the walls are most perfect, and here 
too is the principal gate. The extent of the enclosure 
ib about a quarter of a mile. The variety of marble 
fragments and even the remains of inscriptions of 
the time of the Roman Empire, inserted in the 
masonry, prove the whole to have been a repair, 
though perhaps upon the site of the original acro- 
polis, and restored so as to have been sufficiently large 
to receive the diminished population of the place. It 
may have been, as Leake conjectures, the work of 
Justinian, who restored Nicopolis. 

Three hundred yards westward of tbe Paleokaatron 
are the remains of a small theatre but little dilapi- 
dated. Col. Leake says that it appears to be about 
200 feet in diameter ; but Lieut. Wolfe describes it 
as only 60 feet in diameter. Being built upon level 
ground, the back or highest part is entirely sup- 
ported upon an arched corridor. Between this 
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theatre and the shore, are the rains of * quadran- 
gular building of brick, which was perhaps a palace, 
as it hae numerous apartments, with many niches f& 
the walls for statues, and some remains of a atone 
pavement It stands just within an aqueduct, tup* 
ported upon arches, which entered NioopoHs on the 
north, and waa 80 miles in length. Considerable 
remains of it are met with in different parts of 
Epeirus. 

Farther north, at the foot of a range of MBs, am 
the remains of the great theatp, which la the meat 
conspicueus object among the rains. It is one of tbe 
best preserved Roman theatres in existence. The 
total diameter is about 800 fret. The scene is 120 
feet long, -and 30 in depth. There am 27 rows of 
Beats in three divisions. From the back of tha 
theatre rises the hill of MUAMti, which waa un- 
douhtedly the site of tbe tent of Augustus before the 
*battle of Actmm. Close to the theatre are the 
ruins of the stadium, which was circular at both 
ends, unlike all the other stadia of Greses, bat 
similar to several in Asia Minor, which have been 
constructed or repeirel by the Romans. Below the 
stadium are some rains, which are perhaps those of 
the gymnasium, since we know from Strabo (vil p. 
325) that the gymnasium was near the stadium. 
The accompanying map is taken from Lieut. WbHe’s 
survey. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 185, 
seq. ; Wolfe, in Journal of Geogr , Soo, vol. iiL p. 
92,seq.) 
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2. A town of Thrace, not for from the month of 
the Nessua, and therefore called by Ptolemy (iiL 11. 
§ 13) Nmco'toXis h utpl N tcoov. It appears 
to have been founded by Trajan, as it is surnamed 
Ulpia upon coins. The Scholiast upon Ptolemy 
says that it was subsequently named ChristopoHs ; 
but it is still called Nicopolis by Socrates (JB. E. 
vii. 36) and Hierocles (p. 635). 

3. A town of Thrace at the foot of Mt. Haemus. 
(Ptol. in. 11. § 11.) 

4. A town of Thrace, situated at the place where 
the Iatrus flows into the Danube, and erected by 
Trajan in memory of his victory over the Dacians. 
(Amm. Marc, xxxi. 5 ,* Jornand. de Eeb. Get . ©. 18$ 
Hierod. p. 636.) 

NICOTERA (Nicotera), a town of Brattium, 
known only from the Antonins Itinerary (pp. 106, 
111), which places it 18 M P. south of Vibo 
Valentis, on the road to Rbegium. It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the middle ages, and still exists under 
its ancient name as a considerable town and an 
episcopal see. [E. H. B.] 

N1DUM or NIDUS, a town of Britain, situated 
according to the Itinerary (p. 484), on the read from 
Isca Dumnunioram to Isca Siljiram,and consequently 
in the territory of the Belgae. This site* however, 
is in all probability false; and it appean nther to 
have been a town of the Silures, the modern Neath, 
on the river of that name in Ghmorffantkire. 
(Camden, p. 735.) [T.HD.] 
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NIGER or NIGIB (Nlytip, Ftd.tr. «F §’l*i 
Ntytp, Agrium* iL 10; Niger, pm Nigrie, Plin. 
v. 4, 8, viil 82), a great river of interior Libya, 
flowing from W. to E It baa tag been a moot 
point among geographers whether the Nigeir of 
the ancients should be identified with the river 
now known as the Ijjotibd or Quorra, which, after 
taking its coarse through the vast plains or low- 
lands of Central Africa, tarns southwards towards 
the Bight qf Benin, where it enters the sea. For 
instance, Gosselin ( Geographic dee Ancient , vol. i. 
pp. 125 — 135) came to the conclusion that the an- 
cients possessed no knowledge of KW. Africa to the 
S. of the river AW Wakkenaer (Recherche* Geo- 
graphiqtm aur FInteriew de VAfrique Septen- 
trionale, Paris, 1821) also, who has carefully dis- 
cussed this point, sums up the result of his inquiries 
by asserting that none of Ptolemy's rivers can be 
the same as the Djolibd or any other stream of the 
Biledu-l-Suddn, as that region was quite unknown 
to antiquity, and was, in reality, discovered by the 
Arabs. Following in the same track, Mr. Cooley 
(ChnuKtu Ptolemy and the Nile, London, 1854) 
regards the Nigeir as a hypothetical river, repre- 
senting collectively the waters of the Bilcdu-l-Jerid 
On the other hand, Colonel Leake (Joum. Geog. 
Soc. vol. iL pp. 1 — 28), whose views are adopted in 
the present article, considers that Ptolemy's informa- 
tion on the DjoUbd or Quorra, although extremely 
imperfect, was real. There seems, indeed, to be 
reason for believing that its discovery may be placed 
at a much earlier period, and that its banks were 
reached by the young Nssamones. [Nasamoneel] 
Ptolemy’s statements (l c.) are annexed, from which 
it will be seen that the arguments in favour of the 
identity of his Nigeir with the Quorra are very 
strung. He believed that the earth was spherical; 
he divided the great circle into 360°; of these de- 
grees he placed the same number in the breadth of 
N. Africa, that modern observations confirm; in the 
length of the same country he erred only one-tenth 
in excess. While in the interior, proceeding from a 
point of the W. coast, where his positions approxi- 
mate to modem geography, he placed a great river, 
flowing from W. to IL, exactly in the latitude where 
the Quorfa flows in that direction.* 

In considering the exact meaning of this passage, 
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* lo the interior of Libya, aayi Ptolemy, the two 
greatest rivers are the Geir and the Nigeir. 

£ lone. N. let. 

The Geir unites Mount Utergela 
with the Garamantlc Pharynx. A 
river diverges from It at 
And makes the lake Chelonides, of 
which the middle is in - 
This river la said to be lost under, 
ground, and to reappear, forming 
another river, of which the W. end 

Is at 46° O' 16° O' 

The E. part of the river forms the 
lake Nuba, OTwblch the position Is 60° O' 15° O' 

The Nigeir joins the mountains Man. 
drus and Thala, and forma the lake 
Nigntes, of which the position Is - 15° V 18° 0' 

This river has two northerly diver- 
genu to the mountains W age pole 
and Usargala; to the K. one diver- 
gent to the lake Libya, the posi- 
tion of which lake Is - • - 350 0' ieo 3 o. 

And to the & one divergent to the 
river Dares, at two positions • 


260 (y 
240 o' 

lb the Latin • - - - - 21° O' 

and 210 O' 


17° O' 
170 0 ' 
17® o' 

120 30 . 


it should bo remembered that the word farpotffc, 
translated 41 divergent,” simply indicates the point of 
junction of two streams, without any reference to 
the course of their waters. At p r esent, our ac- 
quaintance with the Quorra is too limited to iden- 
tify any of its divergents; and even were there data, 
by which to institute a comparison, the imperfection 
of Ptolemy’s information will probably leave these 
particulars in obscurity. After having stated that 
the Geir and Nigeir are the two principal riven of 
the interior, he describes the one, as yoking together 
(hrifwyvfov) the Garamantic Pharenx with Mi 
Usaigala; and the latter, as uniting in the same way 
ML Maminis with ML Thala. It is plain that he 
considers them to be rivers beginning and ending in 
the interior, without any connection with the aes. 
If two opposite branches of a river, rising in two 
very distant mountains, flow to a common receptacle, 
the whole may be described as joining the two 
mountains. Of the general direction of the current 
of the Nigeir there can be no doubt, as the latitudes 
and longitudes of the towns on its banka (§§ 24— 
28) prove a general bearing of E. and W. ; ami from 
its not being named among the riven of the W. 
coast (§ 7), it must have been supposed to flow 
from W. to E. The lake Libye, to which there was 
an E. divergent, though its position falls 300 geog. 
miles to the NW. of Lake Teehad, may bo presumed 
to represent this, the principal lake of the interior; 
it was natural that Ptolemy, like many of the 
moderns, should have been misinformed as to its 
position, and communication of the river with the 
lake. It is now, indeed, known that the river does 
not communicate with Lake Ttchad , and that it is 
not a river of the interior in Ptolemy's sense ; that 


its sources are in a very different latitude from that 
which be has given; and its course varies con- 
siderably from the enormous extent of direction to 
the E., which results from his position of the towns 
on its banks. But recent investigations have shown 
that the difference of longitude between hie source of 
the river and the W. coast is the same as that given 
by modem observations, — that Tkamohdagaxa 
(Bapov Mucaya, § 28), one of his towns on the Nigeir, 
coincides with Timbuktu as laid down hyM. Jomard 
from Caillid,— -that the length of the course of the 
river is nearly equal to that of the Quorra, as fur as 
the mountain of Kong, with the addition of the 
Shadda or Shary of Funda,— while Ml Thala is very 
near that in which it may be supposed that the 
Shadda has its origin. In the imp erfect state w 
our information upon the countries between Bond 
and Darfur, it would be hazardous to identify the 
lakes Chelonides and Nuba. In comparing Ptekmp 
description of the central country between the Nue 
and Nigeir, there are reasons for concluding 7 
had acquired an obscure knowledge cf it, si milar^ 
that which had reached Europe before the discovert* 
of Denham, Olapperton, and Lander. The swj 
groat river, the Gnus or Gift (r«fp, $ 18)» » *2 
same as the river called Miteeldd by Browns, W 



Claadish 


tgkes a general 

Burckhardt adds, that this country 
which agrees with what ia stats. w 

(Idyll, in Ndum, 19), who, as an African, 
be an authority, though, like an AiHc«b 
founds all the rivers of his country wwh too ’ 
but, in another passage (I.CotftuLStGieh. *• * 

he represents the Gir as a separate river, «*■*“** 
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tin me to aba. Cbndian could not have Intended 11 from Adrians (AJM)« amending the Urine, 
b w this river, tiie Gn of Pliny (v. 1), «t the foot of Ukert (Qallien, p. 533) quotes a Dutch author, who 
Mfc. Adas, end a desert of Made send end bant says that tiiere is e Tillage near JPoendfce attil 
rocks (Nun f ), at which Paullinua arrived in a few called Zwarte KuikcnbuurL (D’AnyiBe, JVorioa, 
days' journey from the maritime part of Mauretania; fc.) [0, L.] . 

thodgh rit la probable that he may have intended, NIGRITAE, NIGRETES (Niypfroi, Strab. tt. 
not the Geir of Ptolemy, bat the Nigeir. The ter- p. 131, xvii. p. 836; Ptal. iv. 6. § \4; Agathem. 
urination Ger was probably a generic word, applied li. 6; Mela, i. 4. $ 3, ilL 10. § 4; Pita. v. 8$ 
to all rivers and waters in N. Africa, as well as tilyprjrts, Strab. xvii. p. 828; Dionys. v, 315.; 
the prefix Ni; both were probably derived from the Steph. B.), an African tribe who with tbs Pharoatt 
Semitic, and cams through the Phoenicians to the were said to have destroyed the Tyrian 
Greeks. By a not unnatural error, the word became on the coast of the Atlantic, and though adjacent 
connected with the epithet ** Niger," and thus the to the W. Aethiopians, were only thirty 

name Nigritae or Nigratee was synonymous with journeys from Linx or Lixne (EbArabh). Strabo, 
Sudan (the Blacks); the real etymology of the name as it appears, had no knowledge, or, at least, placed 
tends to explain the common belief of the Africans, no confidence, in any information which may have 
that all the waters of their country flow to the reached him as to the countries more to the S. than 
Kile. It is from this notion of the identity of all Fem&n. But if lie waa so ignorant of Libya, and 
the waters of N. Africa that Pliny received the particularly of the position of the W. Aethiopians 
absurd account of the Nile and Niger, from the (comp. p. 839), no great weight can be attached to 
oecond Juba of Numidia. He reported that the his testimony, that the Nigritae and PharuaU, whom 
Kile had its origin in a mountain of Lower Maure- he expressly states to have been near those Aethio- 
tania, not far from the Ocean, in a stagnant lake pinna, were only thirty journeys from Lixns, par- 
called Nilis; that it flowed from thence through tionlarly when he accompanies the remark with the 
bandy deserts, in which it was concealed for several doubtful word fooi, and with his marveUona stories 
days; that it reappeared in a great lake in Maure- about the productions of Mauretania. Ptolemy (Z.c.) 
Unia Caesariensis ; that it was again hidden for places them on the N. of the river Nigeir, from 
twenty days in deserts; and that it rose again in the which they took their name. It may be inferred, 
sources of the Nigris, which river, after having sepa- therefore, that they are to be sought in the interior 
rated Africa from Aethiopia, and then flowed through between the Quorra or BjoUbd and the Sah&ra in 
the middle of Aethiopia, at length became the the Biledu^LSuddn. Their chief town was called 
branch of the Nile called Astapus. The same fable, Nigeira (JNlyeipa firfrpimoKa t PtoL iv. 6. § 37) : 
though without the Nigeir being mentioned, it the Nigkitxb Lacus (Nrypmr § 14) may 

alluded to by Strabo (xvii p. 826; comp. Vitruv. be identified with the lake Dilbeh to the SW. of 
viii. 2. § 16); while Mela (iii. 9. §8) adda that the Timbuktu. [E. B. J.] 

river at its source wae also called Dare, so that N1GRINLVNA. [Candidiaxa.] 

the river which now bears the name El-Dhara NIGRl'TIS LACUS. [Nigritae.] 

would seem to be the stream which waa the reputed NIGRUS. [Mogrus.] 
commencement of the Nile. The Niger of Pliny was NIL! PALUDES (of rou NcfAov Afpwu, Ptol. 
obviously a different rivsr, both in its nature and po- iv. 9. § 3 ; Strab. xvii. p. 786) were described by 
sition. from the Ger of the same author. It was situ- the ancient geographers as two immense lagoons, 
ated to the S. of the great desert on the line separating which received the first floods of the periodical mins 
Atrica from Aethiopia; and its magnitude and pro- that from May to September fall upon the Abys- 
iluctions, such as the hippopotamus and crocodile, Binian highlands, and swell all the riven flowing 
cannot be made to correspond to any of the email northward from that table-land. From these lagoons 
nvers of the Atlas. Neither do these swell at the the Astapus (Bahr-eUAzrek, Blue River) and the 
same season as the Nile, being fed, not by tropical Bahr-el-Abiad, or White River , respectively derived 
rain, falling in greatest quantity near the summer their waters; and since they were the principal 
solbtice, but by the waters of the maritime ridges, tributaries of the Nile, the lakes which fed them 
which are most abundant in winter. The Niger is were termed the Nilotic Marshes. The ancients 
n< ( t mentioned by the Geographer of Ravenna, nor placed the Nili Paludes vaguely at the foot of the 
the Arabs, until the work of Joannes Leo Africanus Lnuae Montes ; and the exploring party, sent by the 
—a Spanish Moor— which waa written at Rome, and emperor Nero, described them to Seneca the philo- 
published in Latin, a.d. 1556. Though his work is sopher as of boundless extent, covered with Boating 
most valuable, in being the only account extant of the weeds, and containing black and slimy water, im- 
foundatiou of the Negro empires of Suddn, yet he is passable either by boats or by wading. There is, 
m error upon this point, as though he liad sailed on however, some probability (hat this exploring party 
the river near Timbuktu , ; lie declares that the Btream saw only the series of lagoons produced by the level 
doe* not flow to the E., as it is known to do, but and sluggish stream of the White River , since the 
to the W. to Genia or Jermd. This mistake led descriptions of iqpdern travellers in that region ao- 
Auropeans to look for its estuary in the Senegal, cord closely with Seneca's narrative (Nat. QuaeeL 
Gambia, and Rio Grande. The true course of the vi. 8). The White River itself, indeed, resembles 
nver, which has now been traced to its mouth, con- an immense lagoon. It is often from five to Bern 
nns the statements of the ancients as to the great miles in width, and its banks are so low as to be 
river which they uniformly describe as flowing from covered at times with slime to a distance of two or 
**? "• [E, B. J.] three miles from the real channel. This river, as 

A* [Nigritae.] less remote than the Abyssinian highlands from the 

vrf'J-^^ULLUS, Nigropullom, or Nigropullo, in ordinary road between Syene and the S. of Meroe 
ft to placed by the Theodoeian Table on (Seemaar), to more likely to have fallen under the 
Lufdunm Batavorum (Leiden) to No- notice of Nero's explorers ; and the extent of slimy 
wna S ua (Nyneguen), The distance to marked water overspread with aquatic plants, corresponds 
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with Seneca's description «f the Nffi hhd«u amine Ha pom, in the fiat instance, through Ism 
11 hnmeneas quorum aritni nee inooUe mmmm I nee known legions, and to asce r tai n, if possible, which 
sperare qeisquam potest* [Kilos.] [W. B.D.1 of its feeders above Meroe was regarded by (be an- 
KILITPOLIS (NeiAwmkis, PtoL ▼. 5. g 67 ; oients as the true Nile. The course of the stream 
Steph. B. e,v . : N« XovoMtip), was a city of Middle may be divided into three heads : — (1> the river 
Aegypt, built upon an bland of the Nils, in the S. of Meroe ; (2) between Meroe and Syepe ; and 
Hendeopolite nome, and about eight miles NE. of (3) between Syene, or Fhilae, and the Mediter* 
Heradeopolis Magna. Nilupolis is sometimes called ranean. 

simply Nilus, and appears to be the town mentioned (1.) The Nik oboes Meroe.-— The indents 
under the latter name by Hecataeus ( Fragment briefly deeoribed the Kile as springing from marshes 
977). It was existing as late as the 5th century (Nili Palndes) at the foot of the Mountama qf the 
a , d., since it is mentioned in the Acts of the Goon- Moon, But as all the rivers which flow northward 
cil of Ephesus, ▲. d. 430* [W. B. D.] from the Abyssinian highlands rise from lagoons, 

NILUS (6 NriXos), the river Nile in Egypt Of and generally expand themselves into broad marshes, 
all the more important rivers of the globe known to this description is too vague. Neither is it dev 
the Greek and Boman writers, the Nile was that whether they regarded the White River, or the Blue, 
which* from the remotest periods arrested their live- or the Astaboras ( TacomS), as the channel of the 
Best curiosity and attention. It ranked with them true Nile. The names of rivers are often given ca- 
ns next in magnitude to the Ganges and the Indus, priciously : it by no means follows that they are 
and aa surpassing the Danube in the length of its imposed upon the principal arm or tributary ; and 
course and the volume of its waters. (Strab. xv. hence we can assign neither to (be Astapns nor to 
p. 702.) Its physical phenomena and the peculiar the White River, usually considered as the mein 
civilisation of the races inhabiting its banks attracted stream, the distinction of being absolutely the u true 
alike the historian, the mathematician, the satirist, Nile.” 

and the romance-writer : Herodotus and Diodorus, The Nile, as Strabo sagaciously remarks (xi. p. 
Eratosthenes and Strabo, Lucian and Heliodoros, 493), was well known because it was the channel 
expatiate on ite marvels; and as Aegypt was the of active commerce; and his observation, if applied 
resort of the scientific men of Greece in general, the to its southern portions, may lead ns to the channel 
Kile was mors accurately surveyed and described which was really reganled as the principal river 
than any other river of the earth. even in remotest ages. The stream moot frequented 

The word Kilns, if it were not indigenous, was of and accessible to navigation, and whose banks were 
Semitic origin, and probably transmitted to the the most thickly peopled, was doubtless the one which 
Greeks by & Phoenicians. Its epithets in various earliest attracted attention, and this we believe to 
langua ge s o. g. the Hebrew Sihbor ( Isaiah, xxiii. have been the Astapus (Bahr-el-Azrek, or Bhte 
3; Jerem. ii. 18), the Aegyptian Chemi, and the River). 

Greek /tfoos (Servius, ad Virgil . Georg . iv. 291)-— As the sources both of the Blue River and of the 

point to the same peculiarity of its waters, the hue Bahr-eLAbiad or the While River are uncertain, it 
imparted by their dark slime. The Hebrews en- will be proper to examine these streams above their 
titled the Kile Kahal-Misraim, or river of Aegypt; point of junction near the modem military station 
but the natives called it simply p-iero (whence pro- at Khartum , 1st 15° 3f K., long. 33° E. The 
bably the Knbian Icier) or the river (L e. of rivers). Astaboras {Tacazze) may for the present be dis- 
Lydua (<fe Mensibut , c. 8) says that it was some- missed, both aa an inferior tributary, and aa below 
times tanned Das or dark; and Pliny (v. 9. s. 9 ; the meeting of the two main streams, 
comp. Dionys. Perieg. v. 213) observes, somewhat The White River, which has been often desig- 
vaguely, that in Aethiopia the river was called Siris, nated as * the true Kile,” has at no period been either 
and did not acquire the appellation of Nilus before a road for traffic nor favourable to the settlement of 
it reached Syene. With few exceptions, however, man on ite banka. It is rather an immense lagoon 
the Greeks recognised the name of Nilus as far south than a river, is often from 5 to 7 miles in breadth, 
as Meroe; and above that mesopotamian region they and its aides are in general so low aa to be covered 
merely doubted to which of its tributaries they should at times with alluvial deposit to a distance of 
assign the principal name. Homer, indeed (OcL id. from 2 to 3 miles beyond the stream. On ite 
300, iv. 477, Ac.), calls the river Aegyptus, from shores there is neither any town, nor any tradition 
the appellation of the land which it intersects. But of there having ever been one ; nor indeed, for 
Hesiod {Theog, 338) and Hecataeus (Fragm 279 — many leagues up the stream, do there occur eqy 
280), and suc c eedi ng poets and historians uniformly spots suited either to the hab i tation* of men, to pas- 
designate the river of Aegypt as the Kile. tore, or to tillage. On the contrary, it is represent#* 

It is unnecessary to dwell on a theory at one time by travellers much in the same terras in which S<h 
received, but generally discredited by the ablest of neca (JVdtur. Quaest, vi. 8) speaks of the Niu ' 
the ancient geographers'— that the Kile rose in Paludee, as seen by Kero's surveyors. The Utter 
Lower Mauretania, not hr from the Western Ocean are described by the Roman philosopher as - «»• 
(Juba, ap. PliiL r. 9. a. 10; Dion Gass. Ixxv. 13; mensas palndes, quarum exitus nee incobe now- 
Solin. c. 35); Chat it flowed in an easterly direction ; rant, nec sperare qtiisqoam potest, its iupUafe* 
was engulphsd by the aands of the Sdh&ra; re- aquis berbae sunt,” Ac.: the former by recent®' 
appeared aa (he Kigir; again sunk in the earth, plorers as u an interminable sea of grass, » Rjj® 
and came to light once more near the Great Lake stagnant marsh ” Ac. Aa (be White River mm 
of Debiga as the proper MiU. approaches the higlier table-land of the &, 

Historically, the NUedflrives its principal impart- become less depressed, and are ieiisUt^ I 
an ce from the riviliaatfon, to which it contributed bo the weedy lagoons extend Martyr 100 nuUs &w. 
materially, of the more inhabiting its shores, from of Khariton. nl 

the & of Meroe northwards to the Mediterranean. Bat if we trace upwards the channel of (he 
But for geographical purposes it is necessary to ex- River, a totally different epeetoob (cesraUM* 0 * 
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Th» iinr s mAj t mt aUm in th nktanl faint defflt. until it anttga* maoDg tfc» Immrnni | Mm 
and the cnftfatkm of its bub Os acknowledged of herbage in the meeopetamian district of Muni. 
Kile below the junettou Tower down. The current Beyond Meroe, already described [Ms*©*], the 
is swift and regular the banks are firm and well Mile receives ite last considerable affluent, the Aria- 
defined t populous villages stand in the midst of bens or Taetmi ; the only other accessions to its 
clndips of date-trees or fields of millet (dhowrra\ stream in its course northward being the torrents or 
and both the land and the water attest the activity wadya that, in the rainy season, descend from the 
of human enterprise. Arabian hills. From the N. of Meroe to Byrne, 

A difference corresponding to these features is a distance of about 700 miles, the river enters 
observable also in the respective currents. of these upon the region of Cataracts, concerning which the 
rivers. The White River moves sluggishly along, ancients invented or credited so many marvels, 
without rapids or cataracts: the Blue River rubs (Cic. Somn. Sdp . 6; Senec. N. Q. iv.fi) 
strongly at all seasons, and after the periodical rains These rapids are seven in number, and are 
with the force and speed of a torrent The diver- simply dams or weirs of granite or porphyry rising 
sity is seen also on the arrival of their waters at the through the sandstone, and, being little afibefeed 
point of junction. Although the White River is by the attrition of the writer, resist ite action, 
fed by early rains near the equator, ite floods ordi- divide its stream, and reader ite fell per mile 
narily reach Khartum three weeks later than those double of the average fell below Philne. So far, 
of the Bine River. And at their place of meeting however, from the river descending lofty precipices 
the superior strength of the latter is appafent. For with a deafening noise, even the steepest of the 
while the stronger flood dischargee itself through a rapids may be shot, though net without some dan- 
broad channel, fiee from bars and shoals, the White ger, at high water; and at the great Cataract the 
River is contracted at ite mouth, and the more rapid entire descent in a apace of 6 miles is only 80 feet, 
current of its rival has thrown up a line of sand [Philae.] Increased by the stream of the Aate- 
across ite influx. Actual measurement, too, has boras, the Mile, from 1st. 17° 45' M., flows in a 
proved the breadth of the Blue Biver at the point northerly direction for 120 miles, through the land 
of junction to be 768 yards, while that of the of the Berbers. Then comes ite great SW. elbow 
White is only 483, and the body of water poured or bend, commencing at the rooky island of 
down by the farmer is double of that discharged by Mogrtb (1st. 19° N.), and continuing nearly 
the latter. From all these circumstances it is pro- to the most northern point of Meroe. During 
bable that to the Bahr-eLAarek rather than to this lateral deflection the Mile is bounded W. by 
the Bahr-d-Abiad belongs the name of the w true the desert of Bahiooda, the region of the an- 
Nile;" and this supposition accords with an ancient dent Mubae, and E. by the Arabian Desert, in- 
tradition among the people of Sennaar who hold the habited, or rather traversed, by the nomade Blem- 
Blue River in peculiar veneration as the “ Father of myes and MegabarL [Macrobh.] Throughout 
the Waters that run into the Great Sea.” this portion of ite course the navigation of the river 

The knowledge possessed by the ancients of the is greatly impeded by rapids, so that the caravans 
upper portions and tributaries of the Mile was not leave ite banks, and regain them by a road crossing 
altogether in a direct proportion to the date of their the eastern desert at Derr or Syene, between the 
intercourse with those regions. Indeed, the earlier first and second Cataracts. Mo monuments connect 
track of commerce was more favourable to acquaint- this region with either Meroe or Aegypt It must 
a.ice with the interior than were its later channels, always, indeed, have been thinly peopled, since the 
The oreriand route declined after the Ptolemies only cultivable soil consists of strips or patches of 
transferred the trade from the rivers and the roads land extending about 2 miles at furthest beyond 
acrob* the desert to Axtime, Adulis, Berenice, and either bank of the Nile. 

the ports of the Bed Sea. Eratosthenes and other geo- While skirting or intersecting the kingdom of 
^ra pliers, who wrote while Aethiopia still flourished, Meroe, the river flowed by city and necropolis, 
had thus better means of information than their sue- which, according to some writers, imparted their 
tenors in Roman times, Strabo, Ptolemy, &c. Dio- forms and civilisation to Aegypt, according to 
doru'i (i. SO), for example, aaya that a voyage up others derived both art and polity from it. The 
the Nile to Meroe was a costly and hazardous under- desert of Bahiouda severs the chain of monuments, 
taking ; and Nero's explorers (Plin. v. 9. a. 10; Senec. which, however, is resumed below the fourth Cata- 
JV* Q. vi. 8) seem to have found in tliat once popu- ract at Nouri, Gebel-cl-Btrbel , and Mercnc*. 
Ioub and fertile kingdom only solitude and decay. (Lat 20° N.) Of thirty-five pyramids at Nouri, 
At the close of the third century a. d. the Romans on tlie left bank of the river, about half are in 
Abandoned every station on the Nile above Philae, good preservation ; but the purpose whioh they 
not worth tlie cost and care of defence, —a proof served is uncertain, since no ruins of any cities 
that the river-traffic, beyond Aegypt, must have poiut to them as a necropolis, and they are without 
dwindled away. Aa the trade with Arabia and sculptures or hieroglyphics. On the western tide 
luprobane (Ceylon) by sea developed itself, tliat with of Gebel~eLBirkel, about 8 miles lower down, and 
Libya would become of less importance; and in pro- on the right bank, are found not only pyramids, but 
portion as the Red Sea was better known, the also the remains of several temples and tlie ves- 
\ ®nd sources of the Nile were obscured. tiges of a city, probably Napata, the capital of Can- 
(2.) The Aife below the point of junction. — The dace, the Aethiopian queen. [Napata.^ (Cail- 
v A° w in * common bed for several miles Baud, V hie de Meroe, vol. iii. p. 197 ; Hoskins, 

* °* without, however, blending their Travels , p. 136—141.) About the 18th degree 

hn ul T1 “ Rdw'-dbiad retains ite white soapy of N. latitude the Nile resumes ite northerly diree- 
A the dry season and during the inun- t ion, which it observes generally until it approaches 

u w “ , le the Bahr-Avrek is distinguished by the second Cataract In resuming ite direct course 
( ?.~L colo ? r - For M <* 15 mile* below the point to N., it enters the kingdom of Dongola, and most 
junction the Nile traverses a narrow and gloomy of the features which marked ite ch a nnel through the 
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deeert new disappear. The reeky took* sink down; 
the I nun dation fertilises the borders, toe considerable 
distance ; and for pat ches of arable toil fins pastures 
•hovad, whence both Arabia and A egypfc imported 
a breed of excellent horses. (Bnaaegger, KoH$ von 
Nnbien.) But after quitting Napata (?) no re* 
Maine or antiquity am (bund before we arrive at the 
Gagoades ineulaof Pliny (vi. BP. a. 35), lat 19° 95', 
the modem Argo , a little above the third Cataract. 
The quarriee of this island, which ie about 12 miles 
in length, and causes a considerable eddy in the 
liver, were worked both by Aethiopians and Aegyp- 
tiana. A little to N. of this island, and below 
. the third Cataract, the Nile makes a considerable 
bend to the £., passing on its right bank the ruins 
of SegH,y r Seseni. On its left bank are found the 
remains of the temple of Soleb, equally remarkable 
for the beauty of its architecture, and for its pic- 
turesque site upon the verge of the rich land, “ the 
river's gift,” and an illimitable plain of sand stretch- 
ing to the horizon. (Cailliaud, T Isle de Aferoe , 
vol. L p. 375; Haskins, Travels, p. 245.) The 
Nile is anoe again divided by an island called Sais, 
and a little lower down is contracted by a wall of 
granite on either side, so that it is hardly a stone’s- 
throw across. At this point, and for a space of 
several miles, navigation is practicable only at the 
season of the highest floods. 

Below Sals are found the ruins of the small 
temple of Amara, and at Senmeh those of two 
temples which, from their opposite eminences on the 
right and left banks of the river, probably served ss 
fort re sse s also at this narrow pass of the Nile. That 
a oily of great strength once existed here is the 
more probable, because at or near Senmeh was the 
frontier between Aethiopia and Aegypt We have 
now arrived at the termination of the porphyry and 
granite rocks: henceforward, from about 1st. 21° 
N., the river-banks are composed of sandstone, and 
acquire a less nigged aspect. The next remarkable 
feature is the Cataract of Wadi Haifa, the Great 
Cataract of the ancient geographers. (Strab. xvii. 
p. 786.) 

In remote ante-historic periods a bar of pri- 
mitive rock, piercing the sandstone, probably 
spanned the Nile at this point (lat. 22° N.) from 
shore to shore. But the original barrier has been 
broken by some natural agency, and a series of 
islands now divides the stream which rushes and 
chafes between them. It is indeed less a single foil 
or shoot of water than a succession of rapids, and 
may be ascended, as Balaam did, during the inun- 
dation. (Travels an Nvbia, p. 85.) The roar of 
the waters May be heard at the distance of half a 
league, and the depth of the fall is greater than 
that of the first Cataract at Syene. On the left 
bank of the livar a city once stood in the immediate 
iifiilhhnarimnd of the rapids ; and three temples, 
l their walls the names of Sesortasen, 
fames IflU and Amenophis IL, have been par- 
tially iarvcysi&ere. Indeed, with the second Ca- 
taract, we maybe add to enter the propylaea of 
Awypt Itself. For thenceforward to Syene — a 
distan c e of 220 miles - either hank of the Nile 
pimnnts a enceeorioa of temples, either excavated 
u the or separate structures, of various 

etas and styles of archheeture. Of them the most 
remerkaUe and the meet thoroughly explored is that 
of A b ooeMel or IpetmM, the ancient Ifaetiah, 
an the left beak, and two days' journey below the 
This temple was first cleared of the in* 


mm 

cumbent and by Behsud (Rs*eardm % vsL i 
and afterwards more completely explored, sod idea* 
tilled with the reign of Bsmesse 1BL, by Cham, 
pollion and Boeellini Primls (Ibrm) it one day’s 
journey down the stream; and below it the sandstone 
hills compress the river for about 2 miles within 
a mural escarpment, so that the current seems to 
force itself rather than to flow through this hairier, 
(3.) The Nile below Syene . — At Syene (At. 
souan) t 24° 5' 23" N. lat, the Nile enters Aegypt 
Proper ; and from this poi nt, with occasional cur* 
vatures to the E. or Nw., preserves generally a 
due northerly direction aa far as its bifurcation 
at the apex of the Delta. Its bed presents but 
a slight declivity, the foil being only from 500 to 
600 feet from Syene to the Mediterranean. The 
width of the valley, however, through which it fores 
varies considerably, and the geological character of 
its banks undergoes several changes. At a short 
distance HUow Syene begins a range of sandstone 
rocks, which pass into nmestone below Latopolu, 
lat 25° 30' N.; and this formation continues with- 
out any resumption of the Sandstone, until both the 
Libyan and the Arabian hills diverge finally at Cer- 
casorum. The river thus flows beneath the prin- 
cipal quarries out of which the gnat structures of 
the Nile valley wen built, and was the high-rad by 
which the blocks were conveyed to Thebes end Apol- 
liuopolis, to Sais and Bubsstis, to the Great Laby- 
rinth in the Areinoite name, to the Pyramids sad 
Memphis, and, finally, to the Greek and fytnan 
architects of Alexandras and Antinoopolis. Again, 
from Syene to Latopolu, the shores of the river are 
sterile and dreary, since the inundation is checked 
by the rock-walls E. and W. of tbo stream. But 
at ApoUinopoliB Magna, lat. 25°, and at Latopolis, 
25° 30', the rocks leave a broader verge for the fer- 
tilising deposit, and the Nile flows through richly 
cultivated tracts. At Thebes, for the flint time, the 
banks expand into a broad plain, which is again 
closed in at the N. end by the hills at Oourmah. 
Here the river is divided by small islands, and is s 
mile and a quarter in breadth. It has hitherto fol- 
lowed a northerly direction ; but at Copfcos, where a 
road connected the stream with the ports of the Bad 
Sea [Bkrxstce], it bends to the NW., and follows 
this inclination for some distance. At Panopolis, 
however, it resumes its general N. hearing, and re- 
tains it to the fork of the Delta. 

Near Diospolis Parra (How), on the left bank, 
and opposite Chenoboscium, on the right, begins the 
canal, or, perhaps, an ancient branch of the N]fa» 
called the Canal of Joseph (Baht^Jamf). TM» 
lateral stream flow* in a direction nearly psreHeno 
the main one, through the Arslnoite nome (Eir 
Fyoum). From this point the Hilo itself presents 
no remarkable feature until it reaches Speos-Arfo- 
midos, cr the grottos of Bemhassan, where w® 
eastern hills, approaching close to the river, lmM 
its inundation, and consequently also the cultivable 
fond. In lat 29° N. the Libyan hills, for * 
recede, and curving at first NW., but soon rent®”# 
a SE. direction, embrace the Arrinoitenomc* 
a little below Memphis, and after pasting 
of Gebel-tU Mokattam, both the eastom sndwsrtsrn 
chains of rocks finally diverge, and the ■&**• 
pands upon the great alluvial plain of the Mtfc 

At Cercasorum, where the l&ueatfon eftirej^ 
begins, or, perhaps, at a remoter pttiod, rw raniTi 
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slime have, in course of ages,, converted Mo 
Lower Aegypt In all historical periods, however, the 
river baa discharged itself into the sea by two main 
41 ns, forming tike aides of an isosceles triangle, tin 
-boundaries of tbe Delta proper, and by a number of 
branches, some of which tan down to the sea, while 
others discharged their waters into the principal 
an ns of the main stream. The Delta ia, indeed, a 
net-work of rton, primary and secondary ; and is 
farther intersected by numerous canals. The pri- 
mary channels were usually accounted by the an- 
cients seven in number (Herod. iL 17$ Bcylaz, 
p. 43; Strab. xviL p. 801, eeq.; Diodor. L 88 ; Ptol. 
iv. 5 . $ 10; Plin. v. 10 . fe. 11; Mela, i. 9. § 9; 
Ammianus, zxiL 15, 16; Wilkinson, M, <f C., Mod. 
Egypt and Thibet , jpc.), end may be taken in the 
order following. They are denominated from some 
pnncipal city seated on their hanks, and are enume- 
rated from E. to W. 

1 . Beginning from the E. was the Pelnsian 
arm {rb II«A ovauucbv artpa, Strab. xvii. p. 801 ; 
Ostium Pelosiacnm, Plin. v. 9. s. 9). This has 
now become dry; mid even when Strabo wrote a 
little before the first century A. D., Polonium, which 
stood on its banks, and from which it derived its 
name, was nearly 2 | miles from the sea (xvii. p. 
806). The remains of the city are now more than 
four times that distance. Upon the banks of tbe 
Pelnsian arm stood, on the eastern side, and near 
the apex of the Delta, Heliopolis, the On ef Scrip- 
lure; and 20 miles lower down, Bubastus {Tel 
lotto). 

2 . The Tanitic arm (rh TawTorhr arrfpa, or rb 
IcuriKbv, Herod, ii. 17; comp. Strab. xriL p. 802, 
Mela, L 9. § 9, Catapyatum). The praeent canal of 
Mowys probably coincides nearly with the Tanitic 
branch; which, however, together with the OBtium 
Bucolicnm, has been absorbed in the lower portion 
of its course by the lake Mmaalek. It derived its 
name from Tania, the Zoan of Scripture, the modern 
San, in ht. 31°, one of the oldest cities of the Delta. 

3. The Mendeeian arm (rh McvS^wior artpa, 
Strab., &c.) was a channel running from the Seben- 
nytic Nile-arm. It ia now lost in the lake Men- 
'uleh. 


4 The Phatnitic or Pathmetic ann (t3 *ot 
virutbv arbpa, Strab. ; ♦aTrothv, Diod. i. 33 
nafyiip-ifcbv, PtaL iv. 5 . §§ 10 , 40 ; Pathmeticum 
Mela, i. 9 . § 9 .) This was the BouJcoAutb* ertpu 
oi Heiodotua (ii. 17); bnt it seems doubtful whethei 
it sere an original channel, and not rather a canal 
It corresponds with the lower portion of the presen 
bamktta branch of the Nile. 

5 The Sebennytic arm {rb leinmnutbs trrd/ua 
aenved its name from the city of Sebennytus, th 
P^sent Semenhoud. As for as this city the Dome 

branch represents the ancient Sebennytic; hn 
northward of this point, lat 31°, the earlier channc 
.Vi 16 mar8he> • nanda, which separate th 
present Delta from the Mcditemnean ; and Its mouth 

hv ik near1 ^ due N. of Memphis, is now covers' 
tinum of ^autlotm The Sebennytic arm, con 

nuwg in the direction at the NUi before it* dm 
v V "“““g mmJt in • .tnight oooire fore 
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6. The BdUtic or Bott&ne ann (th 

Stnh.xvil.n.8Oa;0cyL|k4S;orBsAiir«tht, 
Herod. E, 17; Diodor. L 83,' BoMfnrer, Pml h% 
5, §$ 10, 48; Bolbiticum, Mela, L 9. § 9 ; Am* 
mian. xxii. 15), was, like the Phatnitic, originally 
an artificial canal, and seems in the tows of Here* 
dotne to have been a bxanoh connecting the Seben- 
nytic with the Canopic channels (iL if), having, 
however, an outlet of its own, probaldy aa aback* 
water during the inundation, to the Mediterranean. 
The Bolbitic arm ie now represented by so «w»4 of 
the Rosetta branch of the Nik ae rags between the 
sea and the ancient course of the (Mm G&m- 
picum. 


7. The Canopic arm (th Kovwfixto aripm, Strab. 
1. c.\ comp. Anstot MeteonoL L 14$ (Mum Caao- 
picum, Mela, L 9. f 9; PHa. v. la s. 11) ww also 
termed the Naucratic am ef the Nik, Ostium Kan- 
oiaticum (Plin. I c.), from the dty of Naucratxs, 
which was seated on its kft beak. This was the moat 


westerly, and one of the three greet branches of the 
Nile (see Pelutfan, Sshtnnytk). In the first portion 
of its descent from the point of the Delta the Oanopie 
arm akirted the Libyan desert At the city of Tere- 
nnthk ( Teranieh ), a read, about 38 mike in length, 
through the calcareous ridge of hills, connected it 
with the Natron Lakes. On its right bank, below 
this paint, stood the ancient city of Seas, and a few 
miles lower down, Naocratis. From its vicinity, at 
first, to this city, the Canton of Aegypt, and after- 
wards, by means of the canal which connected it 
with the lake Maraotk on the ana hand, and Alex- 
andras on tbe other, the Canopic branch retained 
its importance; and its embankments were the care 
of the government of Aegypt long after its rival 
branches, the Sebennytic and Pelnsian, were deserted 
or had been suffered to flow useknly into the 
marshes. It is now represented in the upper por- 
tion of its channel by the Rosetta branch of the Nik. 
But they diverge from each other at lat 31°, where 
the elder arm turned off to the W., and discharged 
itself into the Mediterranean near the present hay and 
foreland of Aboukir. Its mouth is now covered by a 
shallow lagoon, intersected by stripe of sand and allu- 
vial deposit, called the lake of Modish The Ca- 
nopic arm of the Nile, although not actually the 
western boundary of Aegypt, was, at least, in the 
Pharaonic era, the limit of its commerce on the NW. 
base of the Delta, since beyond it, until the building 
of Alexandria, there was no town of any importance. 

The canals which were derived from the Nile for 


the convenience of local intercourse and irrigation, 
were very numerous; and the prosperity of Aegypt, 
especially on the Arabian side of the river, depended 
in great measure upon their being kept in good re- 
pair, and conveying to the arid waste a sufficient 
supply of water. Hence the condition of the canals 
was almost synonymous with the good or bad Admi- 
nistration of Aegypt; and we find that among the 
first cares of Augustus, after adding this kingdom to 
his provinces, in B.O. 24, was to repair and rehabi- 
litate tbe canals, which had fallen into decay under 
tbe misrule of the later Ptolemies. (Suit. Avg. 18; 
Dion. Ii. 68 ; Aurel. Viet EpiL i. 5.) For national 
commerce, however, there aere only two ef these 
artificial channel* upon a large .scak between Syene 
and the tea. (1.) The canal called, in different 
ages, the river of Ptolemy (nroAvpaks wrapt 
Diodor. i. 83; Plin. v. 29. s. 23), and the river ef Tra- 
jan {Tpeuarbt wrupti, Ptol. iv. 6 . 5 84)* Thk had 
boon commenced by Pharaoh Necho IL (n.c.480), was 
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■mttomi by Mu Hyatasgis (s.c.820— 527), 
bat uly by Ptolemy 

274). It began in the PelusUcVanch of the Kile, 
a lube above the oMyof Bufaastos (TeLBasta), and 
passing by the dty of Thoom or Patnmus, was oar- 
ried by (bo Persians safer is the Bitter Lakes, NE. 
of tbs Delta. Hers, however, It was suspended by 
the troubles of both Asgypt and Persia, under the 
ataooesson of Danins, and was, in a great measure, 
ehoked up with sand. (Herod, ii. 158.) At length 
Philadelphia after c leansi ng and repairing the 
channel, carried it onward to Aninoe, at the head of 
the Sums Heroopolitea. (Piin. vi. 29. s. 88.) The 
Ptolemaic canal, however, suffered the fate of its 
predecessor, and even before the reign of Cleopatra 
had become useless for navigation. The connection 
by water between Aninoe and the Nile was renewed 
by Tngan, ▲. d. 106$ but his engineen altered the 
direction of the catting. They brought the stream 
from a higher part of the river, in order that the 
current might run into, instead of from, the Bed 
Sea, and that the intervening sandy tracts might be 
irrigated by fresh instead of partially salt water. 
The canal of Tnyan accordingly began at Babylon, 
on the eastern bank of the Nile, opposite Memphis, 
and, pasting by Heliopolis, Scenae Veteranornm, He- 
roopolis, and Serapion, entered the Bed Sea about 
20 miles 8. of Aninoe, at a town called Klysmon, 
from the locks in its neighbourhood. The work of 
Tiqjan was either more carefully preserved than that 
of the Macedonian and Persian kings of Aegypt had 
been, or, if like them, it fell into decay, it was re- 
paired and reopened by the Mahomxnedan conquerors j 
of the conntiy. Foq seven centuries after Trajan's 
deoease, we read of Christian pilgrims Bailing along 
his canal on their mate from England to Palestine. 
(Dicueil, de Menittr. Orbit, vi. ed Letronne.) 

2. The Canopic canal (tj K avwSudi Bivpo{, Strab. 
xvii. p. 800; Stoph. B. t. v.) connected the city off 
Canopus with Alezandreia and the lake Mareotis. 
Its banks were covered with the country houses and 
gardens of the wealthy Alexandrians, and formed a 
kind of water- suburb to both the Aegyptian and 
Macedonian cities. [Canopus.] 

Physical Character of the Nile. 

The civilisation of all countries is directly influ- 
enced by their riven, and in none more so than in 
Aegypt, which has been truly called the gift of the 
Nile. (Herod, iu 5 ; Strab. xi. p. 493.) To its 
stream tne land owed not only its peculiar cultiva- 
tion, but its existence also. Without it the Libyan 
waste would have extended to the shores of the 
Bed Sea. The limestone which lies under the 
soil of Aegypt, the sands which bound it to E. and 
W., were rendered by the deposits of the river fit 
for tha habitation of man. The Delta, indeed, was 
absolutely created by the Nile. Its periodical floods 
at fimt narrowed a bay of the Mediterranean into an 
eetaary, and next filled up the estuary with a plain 
of teeming alluvial soil. The religion, and many of 
the p wl*” 1 institutions of Aegypt, are derived from 
its river; and its physical characteristics have, in 
all ages, attracted the attention of historians and 

Its characteristics may be considered under the 
heeds of (1) its deposits ; (2) the quality of its 
waters; and (8) its periodical inundations. 

(1.) Its deposits . — Borings made in the Delta to 
the depth of 45 fret, have shown that the soil con- 
nate at vegetable matter and an earthy deposit, such 


as the Nile now brings down. The ingredients of 
this deposit are clay, lime, and siHosous sand; but 
their proportion is affected by the soil over which the 
river flows. Calcareous and argillaceous matter 
abound in the neighbourhood of Cairo and the 
Delta; silex preponderates in the granitic and sand* 
stone districts of Upper Aegypt. The amount of 
this deposit corresponds generally to the slops of the 
banks and the distance from the river. In Lower 
Nubia and Upper Aegypt alluvial cliffs are formed to 
the height of 40 fret; in Middle Aegypt they sink 
to 80; at the point of the Delta to about eighteen. 
The earthy matter is deposited in a convex form; 
the larger quantity lying close to the stream, the 
smaller at the verge of the inundation. As a conse- 
quence of this fell from the banks towards the desert, 
the limit to which the inundation reaohea it slowly ex - 
extending itself; but as the Nile raises its own bed as 
well as its banks, their relative proportion is preserved. 
The deposit of the Nile is found to consist of (!) 
clay, constituting 48 in 100 parts ; (2) carbon, 9 
parts; (3) carbonate of lime 18 parte, and 4 parts of 
carbonate of magnesia, besides portions of stlioia and 
oxide of iron. These form s compost so rich, that the 
land on which they are perennially deposited requires 
no other manure, and produces without further reno- 
vation successive harvests of corn. (Athen.iL 41, 42; 
Flin. xviii. 19. s. 21.) 

(2.) The quality of its voters . — The water itself 
is not less important to Aegypt than the ingredients 
which it precipitates or holds in solution. Except 
some short streams in the Arabian hills, torrents at 
one season and dry at another, the Nile is the only 
river in Aegypt Natural springs do not exist in 
the upper country; And the wells of the Delta afford 
only a turbid and brackish fluid. The liter is ac- 
cordingly the single resource of the inhabitants; and 
the frequent ablutions enjoined by their religion 
rendered a copious supply of water more than ordi- 
narily important to them. Between its highest and 
lowest periods, the water of the Nile is clear. When 
lowest, it is feculent (A then. ii. 42); and at the 
beginning of the inundation is covered with a green- 
ish vegetable matter, that is said to cause ernp- 
tive disease. But even when most tnrbid, it is not 
unwholesome, aud is always capable of filtration. 
The water in its medium state was pure and de- 
licious to the taste. The Persian kings, after the 
conquest of Aegypt, imparted it for their own drink- 
ing to Susa and Ecbatena (Atheo. ii. 54, 67); and 
the emperor Pescennius Niger replied to his soldiers 
demand for wine, 41 Have yon not the water of tbe 
Nile.” (Spartian. op. Avgust. Hist. Script. Pre- 
cenn. Niger, c. 7.) These changes in the hue and 
quality of the water were ascribed to ths overflowing 
of the Nubian lakes, or to tbe passage of the strewn 
over various strata. But until the channels of the 
White and Blue Bivers have been explored to their 
sources, we must be content to remain ignorant of 


be real causes of these phenomena. 

(3.) Its periodical memdathmi .— The »mej 
f the inundation early attracted the curiosity « 
ncient observers ; ana various theorite were «*■ 
ised to account for them. It was believed to srwe 
rora the melting of the snow on the Aoy» ini *“ 
mountains (Schol. «» ApoH Bhod. iv. 269; JW 
7elen. init) ; and Herodotus rejects ttosjjP 
•oeition, because, as he conceived, although erre"^ 


usly, that snow was unknown in Aethi 
t was ascribed to the Etesian winds, w 
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blowing 
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final the month of the Heir atom the plain of river Krt seldom under water, wbwh J» dfeehsmd 
the Delta. (Dtodor. L 88—40.) This, however, through the frequent apertures of the dyhii, at Mt 
though partially true, will not account for the Snan- upon the verge of the desert, end afterwards upsfc 
datiou of Upper Aegypt, or far the periodical rising the land newer the flood. The Delta, however, being 
of the riven N. of Aethiopia. It was attributed devoid of hills, ia,during an extraordinary rise, hiden- 
to the connection of the Mile with the greet South- tirely under water, and the only meant of eomunuiU 
em Ocean, whom waters, from long exposure to the cation between the towns and villages are hosts and 
sun, were deprived, it waa thought, of their saline rafts Herodotus (ii. 97) oompans the a ppm nin e 
ingredienta in their ooum. through the Nile- valley, of Lower Aegypt at this seaaon to the Aegean tea, 
(Diodor. L.40.) By Ephorus (ed. Han, p. 33) it studded by the Sporadea and Cyclades, 
was derived from exudation through the aanda; while As the direct highway b et w een the ITiiillhsiii 
Herodotus suggested that the vertioal position of the nean and Meroe, the Nile, in all periods, at kasi 
sun in winter reduced the waters of Southern Libya during the prosperous age* of Aegypt, pssssBted 
to the lowest ebb. But this hypothesis kept out of a busy and speetade. The Aagyptiaas, 

sight their overflow in summer. Agatharchidee of who shunned the sea as the element of the destroy* 
Cnidus, who wrote in the aeoond century b. o., was the ing Typhcn, regarded thrir river with affection and 
first to divine the true cause of the inundation. The reverence, as the gift and emblem of the creating 
rains which fhll in May upon Aethiopia occasion the and preserving Osiris. Ite broad and capacious 
rise of the rivers that flow northward from it. As the bosom was in all seasons of the year studded with 
hun in his progress from the equator to the tropic of river-craft, from the tuft of seeds to the stately 
Cancer becomes successively vertioal over poiirts N. of Baris or Nile barges. Up the Nils to the marketi 
the equator, the air ia heated and rarified, and the of Dieepolia passed the grain and fruits of the Ddtlf 
cold currents set in from the Mediterranean to restore and down the stream came the quarried limestone of 
the equilibrium. They pais over the heated plains the Thebaid to the quays of Sals and Canopus. Ne 
.of Aegypt ; but as soon as they reach the lofty bridge spanned the river during its course of 1600 
mountains oft Abyssinia, they descend in torrents of miles; and the ferrying over from bank to bank was 
ruin. Sheets of water fell impetuously from their an incessant cause of life and movement. The 
northern elope upon the grand tableau, from the fishers and fowler^ of the Nile diversified the scene, 

grand tableau upon the plains which contain the Respecting the qualities of the fish them is con- 

sources of the White and Blue Rivers, and through siderable discrepancy among ancient writers — some 
their channels and confluents pas a into the Nile. In describing it as ooerm or insipid, others as highly 
the last days of June, or at the beginning of July, nutritive and delicate in its flavour. (Athen. 
the rise is visible in Aegypt: about the middle of vii. p. 313.) Fifty-two species of fish are mid to 
August the dykes are cut, and the flood drawn off be found in the Nile. (Russegger, JfetsM, vol. i. 
E. and W. by innumerable canals ; and between p. 300.) Of them the genus Sihirut was the moat 
the 20th and 30th of September the maximum abundant. Fish diet is well suited to the languid 

height is attained. For a fortnight the flood re- appetites of a hot climate; and the Israelites, when 

mains stationary : about the 10th of November, it wandering in the desert, regretted the fiak as wed 
has perceptibly diminished, and continues to decrease as the vegetables of Aegypt. (Afarnfaw, xi. 5.) 
slowly until it attains its minimum; at this time They were caught in greatest abundance in the 
its depth at Cairo ia not more than 6 feet, and in pools and lakes during the season of inundation, 
the Delta its waters are nearly stagnant. In the In the marshy districts of the Delta, where grain, 
time of Herodotus (ii. 13) the height of a good Nile owing to the spongy and bibulous character of the 
was 15 ox 16 cubits; and around the statue of the soil, could not be raised, the inhabitants lived prin- 
Kile, which Vespasian hronght from Aegypt and set cipally upon fish dried in the sun ; and, in later 
up in the Temple of Peace, were grouped sixteen times at least, they were salted, and exported in 
diminutive figures emblematio of them measures, great quantities to the markets of Greece and Syria. 
(Plin. xxx vi. 9. a 14.) The rise of the Nile was The modes of catching them are represented in 
wctully noted on the Nilometen at Primia ( Ibrim ), the paintings, and were the line, the net, and the 
Elephantine, and Memphis; and the progress or de- prong. (See Abdallatiph, op. Roaellini, Af. C. voL L 
dine of the inundation was reported by letters to diffe- p. 330.) The great extent of marsh land in Aegypt, 
not parts of Aegypt, in order that the farmers might and the long continuance of (he Inundation, caused 
calculate on the time when sowing might commence, it beyond all other oonntrim to abound in wafter- 
A flood of the height of 30 feet ia ruinous, — under- fowl. The fowlers are represented in the paintings 
inining houses, sweeping away cattle, and destroying as spreading nets, or as rowing in their boats among 
the produce of the fields. The land, also, is rendered the aquatic plants, in which the birds nestled, 
too spongy for the ensuing seed-time; the labours of and knocking them down with sticks. The use of 
tillage aredelayed; and epidemic diseases arise from decoy -birds waa not unknown; and smoked or salted 
he lingering and stagnant waters. On the other wild-fowl were an article of export The edible 
"and, if the waters do not rise 84 feet, the harvest water-fowl are mostly of the goose and do ok (aims) 
8 KMty; and if thsy are below 18, terrible famines tribe; the quail also is mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 
r® v 16 consequence, such as that of which Diodorus 77) as among the species that were dried in the 
0* 84), and which are not unknown in more sun and slightly salted for home consumption and 
times ( Vollwyt Voyage enSyrieeten Egypt*, export 
wLv JL l i Abdallatiph’s HUt °f £ WP * » P- l97 > Th« Fauna of the Nile were the hippopotamus 
havJtL 1 ™oh tiie starving population and the crocodile, with many lesser specuee of the 
wen driven to feed on human flesh. saurian genus. In the mors remote ages both 

IPper and Middle Egypt during the inundation were found through the whole coufsd of the river 
| appearance ofa vast inland lake, bounded (Diodor. i. 36), although at present the hlppopo- 
ara nt* i 1 ?" 8 * But the means of intercourse tamus rarely descends below the second Cataract, 
m interrupted, sinoe the immediate banks of the or the crocodile below 37° N. 1st The chase of tbs 
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hi ppopo tam us is represented so tbs monuments of 
the Thebaid, baft sot so those of Middle or Lower 
Amt! The crocodile woe csaght with a hook 
baited with the chine of a pig (wed. ii. «8), or 
with nets. (Diodor. i. 35.) It was an object of 
worship in some names [Ansnox; Ombob], of ab- 
horrence in others [Txmtyra.] 

The boats of the Nile, as represented on the monu- 
ments, exhibit a great variety of siae and form. 
There was the canoe, made of a tingle trunk; the 
ahallop of papyrus, rendered water-tight by bitumen; 
and there were even vessels constructed of light 
earthenware. (Juven. SaL xv. 129.) The most 
usual specks of craft, however, is a boat whose bow 
and atom are high out of the water, square rigged, 
With tails either of canvass or papyrus, a tingle 
mast that raid be lowered in high winds, and a 
shallow keel, in order to allow of easy extrication of 
the vessel should it run aground. But the moat 
striking and capacious boat employed on the Nile 
waa the huge Baris, used for the transportation 
of goods. (Herod, ii. 96.) It was built of the 
hard wood of the Suit (Acanthe)', the sails were 
made of papyrus, and the seams caulked with an 
oakum composed from the fibres of that plant. 
These bargee were propelled by as many as forty 
rowers ranged on the same level, and their tonnage 
amounted to three, four, and even five hundred 
tone. These Baris were towed up the tiream, if the 
wind were nut strong enough to impel them against 
it, or floated down it, with combined action of sail 
and oars, and steered by one or more large paddles 
at the stern. Parties of pleasure, visits of ceremony, 
and marriage professions, alike added to the floating 
population of the river; but perhaps the most im- 
pressive spectacles which it presented were the 
pomp and circumstance of funerals. On the tombs 
of Speos Artemidos ( BemAattan ) is depictured 
the barge of Amenemhe conveying the females 
of his house. It has an awning like a gondola, 
and is one of the half-decked boats (otcdupai 
doAsyuryof) of which Strabo speaks (xvii. p. 800). 
In such a vessel Caesar intended, but for the indig- 
nant murmurs of his legions, to have attended the 
Nile with Cleopatra from Alexandria to the first 
Cataract. (Sneton. Jul. 58.) The tomb of Hameses 
IV. at Thebes exhibits a royal barge. The hall, 
the cabin (4dAofios), the rudder, and the masts are 
painted of a gold colour; the sails are diapered and 
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“entire nomes poured themselves forth. On the 
day of the feast of Artemis at lufcasft% the 
I n habi t ants of the Delta thronged the canals and 
main streams, while thousands descended faun 
the middle country and the Thebaid to be pre- 
sent at the ceremonies. The decks of the Barit 
were crowded with devotees of either sex, and the 
loud music of the pipe and cymbal was accom- 
panied by songs and hymns, and dapping of hinds. 
As they neared any town the passengers ran the baigei 
along shore and recruited their numbers with fresh 
votaries. As many as 700,000 persons, exclusive of 
children, were sometimes assembled at Bufaaatk, or 
at the equally popular festival of Isk at Badris, 
Numerous sacrifices were offered in the tempke of 
the goddesses, and, whether in libations or in re- 
velry, more wine was consumed on these 
than in all the rest of the year. (Comp. Herod, ii. 
61, 62, with Clemens Alexand. Cohort, val.i. p. 17.) 

That the Nile should have been an object of wor- 
ship with the Aegyptiane, and that its image and 
phenomena should have entered deeply Into th eir 
whole religious system, was unavoidable. As re- 
garded its external aspect, it flowed between sand 
and rock, the sole giver and sustaiuer of life in that 
valley of death: it was, both in its increment and its 
decrease, in its course through vast solitudes, and 
thronged populations alternately, the most suggestive 
and expressive of emblems for a religion which re- 
presented in such marked contrast, the realms of 
creation and destruction, of Osiris an&. Typhon. 
The Nile — as Ocean us, or the watery element — 
waa a member of the first Ogdoad of the Aegyptian 
theology (Diodor. i. 6 — 26), the opponent of Phtah. 
the elemental fire, and the companion of the earth 
(Demeter), the air (Neitli), Zeus or Amfln, the 
quickening spirit, Osiris and Isis, the Snn and 
Moon. It was thus one of the primitive essences, 
higher than any member of the second Ogdoad, or the 
visible objects of adoration. (Heliod. Aethiop. ix. 

9 ; Schol. in Pind. Pyth. iv. 99.) It had its own 
hieratic emblem on the monuments, sometimes as 
the ocean embracing the earth, sometimes, as in the 
temple of Osiris at Fhilae, as the assistant of Phtah 
in the creation of Osiris. The wild crocodile was an 
emblem of Typhon (Plutarch, It. it Otir. p. 871); 
bnt the tamed crocodile was the symbol of the gently 
swelling, beneficent Nile. (Eoseb. Praep. Kvangd. 
iii. 11.) Osiris is sometimes, but inooirectly, said 


fringed with various brilliant hues; the phoenix and 1 (Tibull. EUg. i. 7, 27) to be the Nile itself (Plut. 


the vulture are embroidered upon them. The eye 
of Osiris is painted on the rudder, and its handles 
represent the royal emblems — the uraeus and the 
/rotator head of a divinity. The splendour of 
ihe Bans on the monuments recalls that of the vebsel 
which carried Cleopatra up the Cydnus to meet 
if. Antonins at Tarsua (Plut Anton, c. 26.) 
It was * favourite amusement of the Aegyptians, 
is later times especially, to row rapidly in boats, 
end hurl and thrust at one another as they passed 


It. it Otir. c. 88): there is no doubt, however, that 
it was personified and received divine honours. A 
festival called Niloa was celebrated at the time of 
tlie first ribe of the waters, i. e. abeot the summer 
solstice, at which the priests were accustomed to 
drop pieces of coin, and the Boman prefect of the 
Thebaid golden ornaments, into the river near Philae 
(Senec. Nat. QuaetL iv. 2, 7) ; indeed there must 
haye been a priesthood specially dedicated to the 
great river, since, according to Herodotus (ii. 


blunt javelins or /eridt. Such a scene is repre- | none but a priest of the Nile eould bury the corps 
seated on the tomb of Imti at GiteA, one of the ] of a person drowned in its waters. Temples 
oldest monuments of Aegypt They delighted also 
in sailing up and down the river-arms and lakes 
of the Delta, and feasting under the shadow of the 
tall reeds, and Aqgyptian bean, which mere attains 
a height of many feet (Strah. xvii. p. 828, and 
generally BoeeUini, Mmmm mti CwiU.) 

The Ntiejwas also frequently the stage m which 
the great religious festivals or panegyrics were 
Ob aoth selemnitiee the population of 


rarely appropriated to the Nile alone; 7 6t 
cataeus (qp. Steph. t.v. KiiKot) speaks of on«> m 
the town of Nelms, which ttooa in the Hared**" 
polite nome, near the entrance of the Fyom* * 
the quarries at Silrili* several stelae are insenref 
with acts of adoration to the river, who is j® 06 * • 


Phre and Phtah. Its symbol in 
read Moou, and the last in the group of 
actors composing it, is a symbol 3 water. Accorw s 
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tb Ludan, Indeed (Jhpiter Tragoei. § 42), the Mttller.) It may be remarked that is muck later 
Aegvptians sacrificed to the element of water, not times the name appears to have been mppfhrt to Me 
locally, but unlveraally. Pictorially, the Kile was than one town* Thus Ammianus in one parangs 
represented tender a round end plump figure, of a eeeme to think that Hierapdi* was like 44 rota 
blue odour, and •ometimes with female breasts, indi- Ninus” (ilv. 8). Philoetratue (VU. Apod . Tkoa. 
cative of its productive end nutritive powers. On L 19) speaks of a Klims on this tide of the Euphro- 
the twee of the throne of Amengphie-Memmm, at tee; and Eusebius, in his Ckromcon. assert*, that in 
Thebee, two figures represent tbe NUe, similar in all his time it was called Nisibk Mb doubt mud) of 
other respects, except that one is crowned with lotus the obeonrity in the mind* of indent wri t era, both 
to denote the upper courses of the river, the other as to its position and the real histmy of the empire 
with papyrus to designate the lower. [See Akotf- of which it was the capital, arose tan the ciie£n- 
tus, p. 87.] (BoeelHni, Mon. del CidL; Kenrick’a stance that its entire overthrow preceded the ear* 
Ancient Asggpt, vol. L pp. 849 —463.) [W.B.D.] liest of the Greek historian* by nearly 200 yeses, 
NINGtJM. fferauj and that it does not appear to have been rebuilt at 

MINIVE. [Milus.] any period of the classical ages. So complete was 

NINNITACL [Motaticum.] its destruction, that, though Xenophon inarched 

MINUS ( h Niro* or Niro*, Herod i. 198, ii. 150; within 4 few miles ef it, he was not aware of its ms* 
Ptol. vi 1. § 3; Niro* | am 1 Nircot, Ptol. viil 21. ietenoe, though, in his allusion to the u Median d*y 
§ 3; Nircdif, Joseph. Ant Jud. ix. 10. § 2; Ninue, of Meepila,” he doubtless is describing one of tbe 
Tacit Ann. xii. 13; Ninive, Amm. Haro, xviii. 7, great outworks of the Assyrian oapitai (Amb. fii. 4. 
xxiii. 6: Eth. Nfrior, Steph. B. s. v.), a great city, § 10); while, with the exception of Arrian, none of 
and for many centuries the capital of ancient Assy- the historians of the campaigns of Alexander, who, 
ria. It will be convenient to notice here such so- like Xenophon, must have paseed It on hi* way to 
count* as we have from the Bible and ancient hit- fight the battle of Arbela, allude to it That the 
torians, and then to state succinctly the curious indents generally believed in its entire destruction, 
results of the recent discoveries of Mr. Layard, is clear from Pinsanias, who classes it with My- 

Colonel Rawlinson, and other modem travellers. oenae, Thebae, and other ruined cities (vliL 83. § 2); 

I. Nineveh is first mentioned in the Bible among from Lucian {Charon, o. 23), and from Strabo 
the eight primeval dries in Genesis (x.1 1), and is (xvl p. 737). The last, indeed, has an argument 
there stated to have been founded either by Nimrod that Hotair, who mentions Thebee in Egypt, and 
himself, or, according to another reading, by his the wealth of Phoenicia, oould not have omitted 
lieutenant, Aesur, the 'Affiroifpai of Joseph. Ant. Jud. Babylon, Nineveh, and Ecbatana, had he ever heard 
i. 6. § 4, and the Epanymus of Assyria. The latter of them (xv. p. 735). But though ao early a ruin, 
riew ib the most agreeable to the construction of the the ancients generally had a correct idea of tbe 
Hebrew text. From this period we have no mention wonderful greatness of Nineveh, and many passages 
of it in Holy Scripture for more than a thousand are scattered through the classical writers, giving a 
yean; and when it is noticed again, on Jonah being manifest proof of this belief of the people. Thus 
wait thither to preach repentance, it is described a* Strabo himself, as we have seen, considered Nineveh 
a 41 city of three days' journey” {Jonahs iii. 3), and greater than Babylon (xvi. p. 737); while Diodorus 
as u that great city wherein are six score thousand has a long and exaggerated narrative of the vast 
jmons, that cannot discern between their right extent of Ninuss capital (which, as we stated be- 
hand and their left hand." {Jonah, iv. 11.) Sub- fore, ho places incorrectly on the Euphrates, ii. 
M'qucntly to this time, it is not referred to by name, p. 7). Some curious incidental foots are preserved, 
except in 2 Kings, xix. 37, and Isaiah, xxxvi. 37, Thus, the vast mound Semiramis erected as a tomb 
fe the residence of Sennacherib, after his return for her husband Ninus, by the river-side, is almost 
from the invasion of Judaea; in the prophets Nahum certainly the Pyramid at Nimrud, though the ro- 
und Zephaniah, who predict its speedy downfal ; and suits of Mr. iLiyard's last excavation* have not 
in the apocryphal books of Tobit and Judith, the proved that this structure was a tomb. (Diod. ii. 7; 
former of whom long lived in the great city. comp, with Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 128). 

H. The earliest classical mention of Nineveh is Again, Amynta* (as quoted by Athenians) states, 
»y Herodotus, who places it on the Tigris (i. 193, that at the town of Ninus was a high mound, which 
ii- 150), but does not Btate on which bank it stood ; was thrown down by Cyrus when he attacked the 
in this he is confirmed by Arrian {Hist. Ind. c. 42) city, that this was traditionally the tomb of Saida* 
and Strabo, who in one place calls it the metropolis napalus, and had a stile on it inscribed with Chal- 
, tyria, i.e. Assyria (ii. p. 84), in another states it to daic (L e. Assyrian) letters. (Amynt Fragm. p. 

, beeu a city more vast than even Babylon, lying 136, ed. M tiller; cf. also Pdyaen. vii. 25.) Nor 
m the plain of Aturia (a dialectical change of name must we omit the presence of what has been held by 
°y Assyria), beyond the Lycus (or Great Zdb ) with all numismatists to be a traditional representation of 
Terence to Arbela (xvi. p. 737). Pliny places it this celebrated tomb on the Tetradiaohms of Anti- 
“J he easfc bank of the Tigris 44 ad so Us occaeum ochus VHI., king of Syria, which wore struck at 
13 ‘ 8 * 16 ); Ptolemy, along the Tigris, Tarsus, and on the imperial coins cf Aachialus 
o Accurate definition of its position (vi. 1. (both places connected with the name of Sairia- 

? i , 8 ^ me m 7 be said of the notice in Tad- napalus). Again we haws the legend of Diodorus, 
{At maL xii. 13), and in Ammianus, who calls it that the Assyrians sent assistance to the Trqfana 
d<Z CIt 7° f Adiabene. On the other hand, Dio- against the Greeks (ii. 22; hf. Plat Leg. n. 296, 
prof ®X? in g to copy Ctesias, places it on the ed. Bekker), — the 44 busfca Nini " of Ovia (Jfs* 
ag (“• 8, 7), which ie the more remarkable, iota. iv. 88), though referred by him wrongly to- 
Preaei^P 11611 * ^ ic< ^aus Damascenes, who has Babylon,— and the occurrence, in several of tho 
which * portion Ctesias, is still extant, in poets, of the name of Aasaracue (now known throngh 
fQ ,5* e b occupies Its correct position on tbe Colonel Rawlineon's interpretations to be a Graeoised 
' Hist. Grave . vol ii£ p. 858, ed. form of the genuine Assyrian Assarao, tho'Aoripnx 
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or r mtyax J^e LXX* Rawlinson, A*. Jmm„ Louvre. ta 1845, Hr. Layard began to dig Into 
1850), m In lUai, xx. 833 ; Post Homeric, vi. 1 45 ; the still greater mound of Smrbd, about 17 miles 
Vllg. dm 1 . 137; Juven. 3bA x. 359, fro. It ie & of Mamg and was soon rewarded by the exten- 
therefore, perhaps, less remarkable, that though Ni- sive and valuable collection now in the British Mu. 
ueveh had so early in history ceased to be a city of Beam. These researches were continued by Mr. 
any importance, the tradition of its former existence Layard during 1846 and port ef 1847, and again 
should remain in its own country till a compare- during 1850 and 1851 ; together with a far more 
tively recent period. Thus, as we have seen. Tacitus satisfactory examination of the remains at Kogmdth 
and Ammiaana aliuds to it, while ooins exist (of the than had been made by M. Botta. Some other 
olass termed by nu mi s m atists Greek Imperial) struck sites, too, in the neighbourhood were partially ex- 
under the Roman emperors Claudius, Trajan, Maxi- plored; but, though of undoubted Assyrian origin, 
minus, and Gordianus Pina, proving that, during they yielded little compared with the greater mounds 
that period, there was a Roman colony established in at Simr&d, Khorsabad , , and Kogusgik, It would 
Assyria, bearing the name of Niniva Clandiopolis, be foreign to tbe object of this work to enter into 
and, in all probability, occupying its site. (Sestini, any details of the sculptured monuments which have 
Mum. d$ Chmdoir , tab. ii. fig. 13, Clas. General, p. been brought to light. A vast collection, however, 
159.) In later times the name is still extant, of inscriptions have been disinterred during the 
Thus, Ibn Athir (quoting from Beladheri, in same excavations; and from theee we have been 
the annals of those years) speaks of the forts of enabled by the labours of Colonel Rawlinson and Dr. 
Stnawi to the east* and of Mogul to the west, of Hincks to give names to many of the localities 
the Tigris, in the campaigns of Abd-allah Ibn Mo’- which have been explored, and to reconstruct the 
etemer, A* b. 16 (A. d. 637), and of Otbeh Ibn hibtory of Assyria and Babylonia on a foundation 
Farkad, ▲. h. 20 (a. d. 641). (Rawlinson, Am. mare secure than the fragments of Gleams or the 
Jeans. 1850.) Again, Benjamin of Tudela, in the history of Herodotus. It is also necessary to 
twelfth century, speaks of it as opposite to Mosul state that very extensive researches have been 
(TVavefe, p. 91, ed. Asher, 1840) ; and Abulfaraj made dnring 1854 in Southern Babylonia by 
notices it in his Hilt Dynast, (pp. 404—441) under Messrs. Loftus and Taylor in mounds now called 
the name of Ninue (ef. also his Chronicon, p. 464). War ha and Muqueyer; and that from these and 
Lastly, Assemsni, in his account of the mission of other excavations Colonel Rawlinson has received a 
Salukah, tbe patriarch of the Chaldoeons, to Rome, great number of inscribed tablets, which have aided 
in a.d. 1552, when describing Mosul, says of it, him materially in drawing up a prdds of the earliest 
14 a qua ex altera ripae parte abest Ninive bis milie Babylonian and Assyrian history. Muqueyer he 
possums” (BibL Orient, i. p. 524). In the same identifies as the site of the celebrated “ Ur of the 
work of Asaemanl are many notices of Nineveh, as Chaldees.” From these various sourcto, Colonel 
a Christian bishoprick, first under the metropolitan Rawlinson has concluded that the true Nineveh is 
of Mosul, and subsequently under the bishop of represented by the mounds opposite to Mosul, and 
Assyria and Adiabene (Bibl. Orient, vol. ii. p. 459, probably by that one which bears the local name of 
vol. lii. pp. 104, 269, 344, &c.). the Sabi Yunas ; that this city was built about 

We have already noticed under Asstria the chief the middle of the thirteenth century b. c.; and that, 
points recorded in the Bible and in the classical from it, the name of Nineveh was in after timeB 
historians relative to the history of Nineveh, and transferred to several other sites in the neighbour- 
have stated that it is impossible entirely to reconcile hood. The great work of Simrud (the seat of 
the various conflicting statements of ancient authors. Mr. Layard’s chief labours), which it was natural, 
It only remains to mention here, as briefly as pos- on the first extensive discoveries, to suppose was 
sible, the general results of the remarkable die- the real Nineveh, is proved beyond question by both 
coveriee which, within the last few years, have Col. Rawlinson and Dp Hincks to have been called 
thrown a flood of light upon this most obscure part by the Assyrians Calah, or Calach. We cannot 
of ancient history, and have, at the same time, doubt but that this is the Calah of Genesis (x. 12), 
afforded the most complete and satisfactory confirms- and the origin of the Calachene of Strabo (xi. p* 
tion of those notices of Assyrian history which have 529, xvi. p. 735), and of tbe Catacine of Ptolemy 
been preserved in the Bible. The names of all the (vi. 1. § 2). From the inscriptions, it may be 
Amyrian kings mentioned in the Bible, with the gathered that it was founded about the middle of 
exception, perhaps, of Shalmaneser, who, however, the twelfth centary b. c. The great rain of Khor - 
oocurs under his name in Isaiah, Sargon, are now sabdd (the scene of the French excavations), which 
dearly read upon tbe Assyrian records, besides a has also been thought by some to have formed part 
gnat many others whose titles have not as yet been of Nineveh, Colonel Rawlinson baa ascertained to 
identified with those in the lists preserved by the have been built by the Sargon of Isaiah (xx. l)> -- ' 
Greek and Roman chronologists. the Shalmaneser of 2 Kings, xviL 3, — about the 

IIL It is well known that in the neighbourhood year b. a 720; and he has shown Bum YacAt mat 
of Mosul travdlai* had long observed some remark- it retained the name of Sargkm down to the time 
able mounds, resembling small hills ; and that Mr. of the Muhammadan conquest Kogunjih, toe 
Rich had, thirty yearn ago, called attention to one principal ruin opposite t!o Mosul, and adjoining tbe 
called Kogumi, in whioh fragments of sculpture and Sabi Yunas, we know from the inscriptions ^ 
pottery had Men frequently discovered. In the year been constructed by Sennacherib, tbs son of Sbal* 
1843, M. Rotta, the French consul at Mosul, at the maneser, about s. a 700. The whole of this du- 
snggsstfancfMr. Layard, commenced his excavations, trict has been surveyed with great cars and 
•wfint, with little s ncc a si, at Koymjik, and then, ness by Capt. Jones, within the last few yea»5 
with much greater good fortune, in a mound called his account, with three elaborate snaps* “JJ 
Khorsdbdd, a ftw miles NE. of Mosul. To M. published in the Journal qf tfcs ^ 

Botta’s snoea* at Khorsdbdd the French owe all 1855. From this we learn that the wbjfe 
the Assyrian monuments in the collection of the [ of Koguqjik and the Sabi Yma$ (which we w 
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fairly presume to have been, in an especial sense,' 
the city of JTiaeveh) comprehends about 1800 Eng- 
lish acres, and is » form an irregular trapezium, 
about 71 miles round* The two mounds occupy 
nspeetlTely 100, and 40 acres of this space, and 
wen doubtless the palaces and citadels of the place. 
Capt. Jones calculates that, allowing 50 square 
yards to each inhabitant, the population may have 
amounted to about 174,000 souls. 

From an elaborate examination of the inscriptions 
preserved on slabs, on cylinders, and on tablets, 
Colonel Bawlinson has arrived at the following 
general conclusions and identifications in the history 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian empires. 

He considers that the historical dates preserved 
by Berosns, and substantiated by Callisthenes (who 
sent to Aristotle the astronomical observations he 
had found at Babylon, extending as far back as 
1903 yean before the time of Alexander, i. e. to 
b. c. 2333), are, in the main, correct; and hence that 
authentic Babylonian chronology ascends to the 
twenty-third century b. a The Chaldaean monarchy 
which followed was established in b. a 1976, and 
continued to B. a 1518; and to this interval of 458 
years we must assign the building of all the great 
cities of Babylonia, in the ruins of which we now 
find bricks stamped with the names of the Chaldaean 
founders. At the present time, the names of about 
twenty monarchi have been recovered from the 
bricks found at Sippara . Niffer, WarJca , Senkereh, 
and Muqueyer (ijr), belonging to the one genuine 
Chaldaean dynasty of Berosus, which reigned from 
b. c. 1976—1518. Among the Scriptural or his- 
torical names in this series, may be noticed those of 
Amraphel and Arioch, Bel us and Horns, and pos- 
sibly the Thilgamus of Aelian. An Arab family 
succeeded from b. c. 1518 to b.c. 1273, of whom, 
at present, no certain remains have been found. The 
independence of Assyria, or what is usually called 
the Ninus dynasty, commenced, Colonel Bawlinson 
believes, in b. c. 1273, 245 years after the extinc- 
tion of the first Chaldaean line, and 526 years before 
tiie acra of Nabonaasar in b. g. 747. Of the kings 
or this series, we have now nearly a complete list; 
and, though there is some difference in the reading 
of parts of some of the names, we may state that 
the identifications of Dr. H incite and Colonel Raw- 
hnson agree in all important particulars. To the 
1 mgs of this race is attributable the foundation of* 
the principal palaces at Nimrud. The series eom- 
pr< bonds the names of Ashurbanipal. probably the 
jurlike SardanapeluB of the Greeks, the founder of 
larsus and Anchiale (SchoL ad Arittoph. A vet, 
1021 ), and the contemporary of Ahab, about b.c. 
930 , and Phal-ukha, the of the L3GL, and 

the Pul of 2 Kings (xv. 19), who received a tribute 
from Monahan, king of Israel; and Semiramis, the 
wo of Phal-ukha, whoee name with her husband's 
has been Vitaly found ou a statue of the god Nebo, 
excavated from the SE. palace at Nimrud. 

Colonel Bawlinson considers the line of the family 
. Ninus to have terminated with Phal-ukha or Pul 
in B * c * ?47, and that the celebrated aera of Nabo- 
*hich dates from this year, was established 
7 Semiramis, either ss a refugee or as a conqueror, 
? ***» Babylon. The last or Sorip- 

ura! dynasty, according to this system, com- 
2?, wi ‘ h x W*‘li in b. ®, 747. It i» 

gw and Ptolemy? Canon, and poaaibly the 
"rissia of Cteeiss, who is said (Diod. ii. 27) to have 
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been the actual taker of Nineveh. From this period 
the names on the Assyrian inseripticitfe are coinci- 
dent with those in the Bible, though, naturally. many 
additional particulars are noticed on them, which are 
not recorded in Sacred History. Some of the kidi* 
vidutl foots the inscriptions describe ere worthy of 
notice: thus, the campaigns with the king of Samaria 
(Hoshea) and with a son of Resin, Ung of Syria, are 
mentioned in those published by ttoBr&shMuaeum 
(pp. 66— 72); the names of Jehu afcd of Basse! have 
been read (independently) by Colonel Rawttnaon and 
Dr. Hincks on the Made obelisk from ATiardd, the 
date of which, therefore, must be early in the ninth 
century b.c.; and the latter scholar has detected on 
other monuments the names of and Ma- 

i, kings reepertively of Israel and Judah. 
Lastly, the same students have discovered In the 
Annals of Sennacherib (which ere prmerred partly 
on slabs and partly on cylinders) an account of the 
celebrated campaign against Hmekiah (described in 
2 Kings xviil in which Smacherib states that 
he took from the Jewish king w 30 talents of gold,” 
the precise amount mentioned in Scripture, trades 
much other treasure and spoil. 

There is still considerable doubt ss to the exact 
year of the final destruction of Nineveh, and as to 
the name of the monarch then on the throne. From 
the narratives in Tobit and Judith (if indeed these 
can be allowed to have any historical value), compared 
with~a*nropheoy in Jeremiah written in the first year 
of the Jewish captivity , b. a 605 (Jerem, xxv. 18 
— 26), it might he inferred that Nineveh was still 
standing in b. o. 609, but had fallen in b.o. 605. 
Colonel Bawlinson, however, now thinks (and his 
view is confirmed by the opinion of many of the elder 
chronologisto) that it was overthrown b. a 625, the 
Assyrian sovereignty being from that time merged 
in the empire of Babylon, and the Canon of Ptolemy 
giving the exact dates of the various succeeding 
Babylonian kings down to its capture by Cyrus in 
b. c. 536, in conformity with what we now know 
from the inscriptions. We may add, in conclusion, 
that among the latest of the discoveries of Colonel 
Bawlinson is the undoubted identification of the 
name of Belshazzar as the son of Nabonidus, the 
last king of Babylon; and the finding the names ot 
the Greek kings Seleucus end Antiochus written in 
the cuneiform character on tablets procured by Mr. 
Loftus from Warka. (Bawlinson, At. Joum . 1850, 
1852, 1855; Athenaeum, Noe. 1377, 1381, 1383, 

1 388 ; Hincks, Roy.Soc. of Liter, vol. iv.; Trams. Roy. 
Irish Acad. 1850, 1852, 1855;Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon ; and, for an entirely new view of the Assyrian 
chronology, Bueanquet, Sacred and Profane Chro- 
nology, Land. 8vo. 1853.) [V ] 

NINUS river. [Daedala.] 

NIPHATES (o’ Ni^dnyr, Strab xi. pp. 522, 
523, 527, 529 ; Ptol. t. 13. $ 4, vi. 1. § 1; Mela, 
i. 15. § 2; Plin. ▼. 27; Amm. Mare. xxiiL 6. § 13; 
Virg. Geog. iii. 80; Horat Com. ii. 9. 20: the later 
Roman poets, bj a curious mistake, made Niphates a 
river; comp. Lucan, iii. 245; Sil Ital. xiii. 775; 
Juven. vi. 409), the “ snowy range" of Armenia, 
called by the native writers Nebad at Nladagan 
(St Martin, Afotn. tur JArmenie , vol L p. 49). 
Taurus, stretching E. of Commagene (Atm Tib) 
separates Sophens (. Kharput Lavasst), which it 
contained between Taurus and Anti-Taurus (Strab, 
xL p. 621), from Osroene (U rfah), and then divides 
itself into three portions. The mast northerly, and 
highest, are the Niphates (Ati K&) in Aefl iiwn s . 

w r 4 
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The structure of this elevated chafe, consisting of 
the Wtar groups of 8erah t the reeked glacier of 
Mm KM*, the AU Tdfa Sapdm, Mmrid, and 
Barb W TtyAq, which are probably the highest 
range f Taurus, rising above the ifee of perpetual 
snow ( 10,000 feel ?), lemains yet undetermined. 
Limestone and gypsum prevail, with basalt and other 
voloanic rocks. Deep valleys separate the parallel 
ridges, and also break their continuity by occasional 
passes from the N. to the S. rides, (Ainsworth, 
Aetyria, Babylonia, and Chaldaea , p. 18; Cbesney, 
Evpod. KupkraL vdL L p. 69; Bitter, Erdbmde, 
voL x. p. 911.) [E. B. J.] 

NISA. [feua.1 
NISA. [Nysa-] 

NISAEA. [Natanx.] 

NISAEA. flfBOABA.] 

N1SAEI CAMPI, plains of considerable extent 
in the mountain district of Media, which were famous 
lor the production of a celebrated breed of hones. 
According to Strabo, they were on the road of those 
who travelled from Persia and Babylon in the direc- 
tion of the Caspian Gates (xi. p. 529), and fed 
50,000 brood mares lor the royal stables. In another 
place, the same geographer states that the Niaaean 
hone were reared in the plains of Armenia (xi. p. 
580), from whioh we infer that the plains them- 
selves extended from Armenia southward through 
Media. Again, in the Epitome of Strabo (iii. p. 
536, ed. Kramer), the Nuaean plain is stated to be 
near the Caspian Gates, which lead into Parthia. 
The feet is, the district waa not accurately defined. 
Herodotus states that ^he place, from which the best 
white hones (which were reserved for the use of the 
king) came, was a great plain in Media (vii. 40). 
And the same view is taken by Eustathius in liis 
Commentary on Dionysius (v. 1017), and con- 
firmed by the notice in Arrian's account of Alex- 
ander’s march (vii. 13). Ammianus, on the other 
hand, states that the Kisaean horses were reared in 
the plains S. of M. Coronus (now Demavend). It 
sppean to have been the custom on the most solemn 
occasions to sacrifice these horses to the sun (Phi- 
loatr. Vit Apott. L 20); and it may be inferred 
from Herodotus that they were also used to draw 
the chariot of the Sun (vii. 40.) (Cf. also 
Steph. B. *. v.; Synee. Epist. 40; Themist. Oral 
v. p. 72; Haliodor. Aeihiop. ix. p. 437 ; Scud, 
s. v. N'urwov.') Colonel Bawlinson has examined 
the whole of this geographical question, which is 
much perplexed by the ignorance of the ancient 
writers, with his usual ability; aud has conolnded 
that the statements of Strabo are, on the whole, 
the mast trustworthy, while they are, in a great 
degree, borne out by the existing character of the 
country. He states that in the rich and ex- 
tensive pi**” of Alieh&ar and Khdwah he recog- 
nises the Kisaean plains, which were visited by 
on hi s way from Baghisfene to Susa and 
Kcbatana ; and he thinks that the Niaaean hone 
ffiM originally from the Hisses of Kkordean, which 
is atm famous for its Turkoman hones. Colonel 
Bawlinson farther believes that Herodotus, who was 
imperfectly acquainted with Median geography, 
transferred the name Kisses from Khordsan to 
Media, and hence was the cease of much of the con- 
fusion which has arisen. Strabo, cm the other hand, 
describee correctly the greet hone pastnres as ex- 
tending along the whole line of Media, from the road 
which led from Babylon io the Caspian Gates to 
that conducting from Babylon, into Persia. The 


NISYBUS. 

whole of this long district, under the names c f JM* 
wak, AkeMar, Herd, SOMdr, BmMH^JMeh 
Mk, and FerbU*, is still femous for its oa o s fi rt 
grazing and abundance of hones. Colonel Bgtrife* 
son, indeed, thinks that Strabo's epithet, h r wfljatO te 
is a translation of Sildkhbr, whioh «m*m ** fall 
manger.* It waa from this pfem that Python 
brought his supply of beasts of burthen to the ops 
of Antigonua (Diod. six. 2) after the perilous march 
of the Greeks across the mountains of the Coaaaeaqk 
(Bawlinson, Royal Geogr . Jomm. voL ix. pt i p 

ioo.) rvj 

NISIBIS (Nanfft). 1. A mall place in Alton, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (▼. 18. § 11 ) end Amndanua 
(xxiii. 6 ). It would appear to have been%at the 
foot of the chain of the Pampamisus. Then are 
some grounds for supposing it the tame place as the 
Nil of Isidores [Nil], and that the latter has under- 
gone a contraction similar to that of Bitaxa into Bis. 

2. The chief dly of Mygdonia, a small district in 
the NE. end of Mesopotamia, shout 200 miles S. of 
Tigranocerta ; it was situated in a very rich add 
fruitful country, and was long the centre of a very 
extensive trade, aud the gnat northern emporium 
for the merchandise of the E. and W. ft waa 
situated on the email stream Mygdonius (Julian, 
Oral. i. p. 27 ; Justin. Excerpt e. Lege*, p. 178)J, 
and was distant about two days' journey from the 
Tigris. (Procop. BeU. Pen. i. 11.) It waa a 
town of such great antiquity as to have been thought 
by some to have been one of the primeval, cities of 
Genesis, Aocad. (Hieron. Quaest m Get ms. cap. x. 
v. 10 ; and cf. Michael. Spidleg. i. 226.) It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that it existed long before the 
Greeks came into Mesopotamia; and that the tra- 
dition that it was founded by the Macedonians, who 
called it Antiocheia Mygdoniae, ought rather to refer 
to its rebuilding, or to some of the great works 
erected there by some of the Seleudd princes. 
(Strab. xvi. p. 747; Plut. LueuH c. 32 ; Plin. 
vL 13. s. 16.) It is first mentioned in history 
(under its name of Antiocheia) in the march of 
Antioch us against the satrap Molon (Polyh. v. 51); 
in the later ware between the Homans and Parthians 
it was constantly taken and retaken. Thus it was 
taken by Lucnllus from the brother of Tigranes, 
after a long siege, which lasted the whole summer 
(Dion Cass. xxxv. 6 , 7), but, according to Plutarch, 
towards the dose of the autumn, without much re- 
sistance from the enemy. (Plut l. c.) Again it 
was taken by the Romans under Trajan, nod was 
the cause of the title of u Parthlcus," which the 
senate decreed to that emperor. (Diow Casa, feviii. 
23.) Subsequently to tide it appears to bare been 
besieged by the Oeroeni and other tribes who bad 
revolted, but who were subdued by the arms A 
Sept Severn*. Nisihia became on this occa- 
sion the head-quarters of Severus. (Dion Casa 
lxxv. 2 f 8 .) From this period it appears to have 
remained the advsnoed outpost of tbs Bom*a* 
against the East, till it was surrendered bvtbe P«> 
sians on the treaty which was made with that JOT* 
by Jovian, after the death cf Julian. (Zosfin. in- 
83 5 Amm. Mara xxv. 9.) Its p wreut name* 
Nietbin , in the neighbourhood of which are shu 
extensive ruins of the indent dty. (Hkbnfe, vd. 
it p. 379.) [VO 

NTSYBUS (Ntavpos), a rede? fefead ewidto * 
Cnidus between Coe in the north and Tws in tat 
south, about 12| Roman miles d istant faan OJF 
Triopion in Caria. (Plin. v. 86; Sfeah. afr- P **** 
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*. f. 188; Staph, B.**.) It also bon the name of NITAZI (It Am. p. 144), Nmio(Geott\ Rev. 
P^jfhfriA m mmm & of tte rock* of porphyiy. The it. 17; Tab.Pmt), or Nltalb (/LMbmx ft Bt$% a 
Maui fe almost cintdar, end b only 80 stadia in town in Cappadooia, on the void between itoobsu* 
riwonfc r en ce? it ie said to have been famed by and Arobelais, but its -site is nneertatfr [L. &} 
PmHm, with Ui trident, knocking off a portion of NITIOBBIGES (N trioipryetX imqple of Aqo!- 
Om f S isd thnsHng it npon the giant Polybotes, tania. In Plinj (hr. It) the name Antobroges 
(M x. p.4t9; Apollod. L 6. $ 8; Fans. i. 2. §4; occurs: M rarsns Narixmensi provinobe coutomtni 
Eusteth. ad Die*. Porieg. 530, ad Earn. IL iL 676.) Buteni, Oadnroi, Antobroges, Tarnequ* stone fjfseveti 
The fftland is evidently of volcanio. origin, and was a Tolosanis Petrocori There is no dealt that 
gradually /orated by volcanic eruptions of lava from Antobroges is an error, and that the Inis mMm is 
a central crater, which in the end oollapsed, leaving Kiriohroges or Nitiobriges. The tenttbfttta MS 
at its top a lake strongly impregnated with sulphur, appears to be the same ae that of the weed ADo* 
The highest mountain in the north-western part is binges. The chief town of the HWobrigea, Arifettum 
2271 let in height) another, a little to the north- (Apw»), is mentioned by Ptolemy (IL 7. § 4), who 
east, is *300, and a third in the south is 1700 feet places them nest to the retrooorfi on one side, and 
high. The hot springe of Nisyrns were known to to the Vasatii on the other. Strabo enumerates 
the ancients, as well as its quarries of millstones them between the Oadurci sad the Petroooiii (Stub, 
and its excellent wine. The bland has no good iv. p. 190): u the Petrooorii, and next to them tbs 
harbour, bat near its north-western extremity it had, Nitiobriges, and Cadunrf, and the Blturigee, whs are 
and still has, a tolerable roadstead, and there, on a named Gobi.” The position of the Nitiobriges b 
small bay, was situated the town of Nisyrns. The determined by thee* facts and by the site of 
samd spot is still occupied by a little town, at a db- Aginnum, to he on the Garonne, west of the Caduroi 
tance of about 10 minutes' walk from which there are and south of the Petrocorii. D'Anville makes their 
very considerable remnants of the ancient acropolis, territory extend beyond the then limits of the diocese 
consisting of mighty walb of black trachyte, with of Agm, and into the diocese of Condom. 
square towers and gates. From the acropolis two When Caesar (£. G. vii. 46) surprised the Gall! 
walls run down towards the sea, so as to embrace in their encampment an the hill which b connected 
the lower town, which was built in terraces on the with the plateau of Gergovia, Teutomatus king of 
slope of the hill. Of the town itself, which possessed the NitiohQgee narrowly escaped being made pri- 
a temple of Poseidon, very little now remains. On soner. The element Tent in this king's name b the 
the east of the town b a plain, which anciently was name of a Gallic deity, whom some authorities suppose 
a lake, and was separated from the sea by a dike, of to be the Gallic Merouriua (Lactant De faha Retig. 
which considerable remains are still seen. The hot i. 21 ; and the SchoL on Lucan, i. 445, ed. Ouden- 
spnngB (dtpjurf) still exist at a distance of about dorp). Others have observed that it b the same 
half an hanr’i walk east of the town. Stephanos B. element as Tent in the Teutonic language, and as 
(tv) mentions another small town in the south-west Die, from whom the Galli pretended to spring (Pel- 
of Nisyrns, called Argos, which still exists under its loutier, Hitt, dee CtUet, Liv. i. c. 14). The Nitiq- 
anuent name, and in the neighbourhood of which briges sent 5000 men to the relief of Aleeia when it 
hot vapours are constantly issuing from a chasm in was blockaded by Caesar (£. G. vii. 75). [G. L.] 

the rock. NITRA (N Irpa), a place which Ptolemy calls 

Ao regards the histoiy of Nisyrns, it b said ori- an 4fiw6pioif, on the W. coast of Hindottdn, in the 
gmally to have been inhabited by Canana, until province of Limyrica. There can be no doubt that 
Hichbalue, a son of Heracles, occupied the bland it b the same as that called by Pliny Nitrias (vi. 
vith his Dorians, who were governed by the kings 23. s. 26), which he states was held by a colony of 
of Cos. (Diod. v. 54; Horn. IL iL 676.) It b pos- pirates. The author of the Periplos speaks of a place, 
fcible that, after Agamemnon's return from Troy, in this immediate neighbourhood, named Nauru, 
Arrives settled in the island, ns they did in Calymnus, and which b, in all probability, the same as Nitrae. 
\*im h would account for the name of Argos occurring (Peripl. Mar . Erythr § 58, ed. Mttltor.) It is 
>n both islands; Herodotus (vii. 99), moreover, calls most likely the present Honaver [V.] 

the inhabitants of Nbyrus Epidaurians. Subsequently NTTRLAE (Ntrpicu, Strab. xvil p. 803 ; Sosomen, 

the island lost most of its inhabitants during repeated H. E.vi.Sl; SocraL H. E. iv. 23 ; Steph. B. $. v . ; Ni- 
urthquokeb but the population was restored by m- rpt&rat, Ptol. iv. 5. § 25; Nitimriae, Plin. xxxi. 10. s. 
habitants from Cos and Rhodes settling in it. During 16 : Eth. Nirplrrjs and NcrpM&rqs), the Natron Lakes 
the Persian War, Nbyrus, together with Gos and ( Birket-eLDuarah), were six in number, lying in a 
Calymnus, was governed by queen Artemisia (Herod, valley SW. of the Aegyptian Delta. The valley, which 
{ 6 )• In the time of the Peloponnesian War it be- b bounded by the limestone terrace which skirts the 
longed to the tributary allies of Athens, to which it edge of the Delta, runs in a NW. direction for about 
luulto pay 100 drachmae every month: subsequently 12 miles. The sands which stretch around these 
« joined the victorious Lacedaemonians; but after the lakes were formerly the bed of the sea, and were 
^tory of Gmdos, B. c. 394, Gonon induced it to strongly impregnated with saline matter, e. g. mn- 
Kvolt from Sparta. (Diod. xiv. 84.) At a later riate, sulphate, and carbonate of soda. Rain, though 
period it was fur a time probably governed by the rare in Aegypt, falb in this region during the 
olwnun of Egypt. Throughout the historical months of December, January, end February; and, 
penoa the inhabitants of Nnyrua were Dorians; a consequently, when the Nile is Jowest, the lakes are 
in ii, ' * i k 18 4tte *»ted by the inscriptions found at high water. The salt with which the sande are 
dmil 0 * 18 ** w b*ch are composed in the Dorio encrusted as with a thin ooat of ice (Vitruv. viiL 3), 
beam * ^ . exce ^ ent xocount of Nbyrus, which still b carried by the nuns into the lakes, and held there 
in L n tni ' l 5 a ? Iuun ® Niwupof or Nfoupo, b found in solution during the wet season. But In the som- 
PP 67 ai ** AW*** Inteln, vol. ii. mar months e strong evaporation takes place, and a 

NkvuiVo £L. S.1 glaze or crust b deposited upon the surface and edgtt 

1KUS » * town in the island of Carpatuus. of the water, which, when collected, b employed by 
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tlie bleachers and glaasmakcrs of Aegypt, Parallel in tho te r rito ry of the Cantabri. (Strab. iii. p. 167; 
with the Katana Lite, and eepstmtoafnan them by Mela, in. 1) Plin. iv. SO. a. 84.) [T. H.D.] 

4 narrow ridge, b the 2toAr-&e-lo-Jfa, or Wateriem NOELA, a town of the Capon fa Hispania Tarr*. 
Brver, a irnmO given by the Arabs to this and other conensis, now -Yoyo on the Tambrt. (Plin* *?. SO. 
hoQowe which have the appearance of haring once s. 34; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 438.) [T* H. D.] 
been channel! for water. It has been aormised that NOEODITNUM (Noiddowev), was the chief city 
4he lake Moeris ( [Birhst-el-Kerown ) may have been of the Diablintee [Diabluvtbo], or of the Anlircii 
connected with the Mediterranean at some remote Diaulitae, as the name Appears in the Greek teats 
period by this outlet The BakrJbt-UhMa contains of Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 7). There ie no doubt that the 
agatiaed wood. (Wilkinson, Mod , Egypt and Thebes , old Gallic name of the town was exchanged for that 
vol. L p. 300.) of the people, Diablintee; which name in a middle 

The ralley in which the Natron Lakes are age document, referred to by D’Anville, ie written 
contained, was denominated the Nitriote nome Jublent, and hence comes the corrupted name J«<- 
Mfiot NerptSms or Nirpidnp, Strab. avii. p. 603; oleins, a small place a few leagues from Mayeme. 
Steph. B. s. f. Nrrptcu). It was, according to There are said to be some Roman remains at 
Strabo, a principal seat of the worship of Serapis, Jublenu, 

and the only name of Aegypt in which sheep were A name Kndiommm occurs in the Tbeodosian 
sacrificed. (Comp. Macrob. Saturn i. 7.) The Table between Araegenne and Snbdinnum (Mans), 
Serapeian worship, indeed, seems to have prevailed and it is marked as a capital town. It appears to 
on the western side of the Kile long before the Si- be the Noeodnmun of the Diablfatea. [G. L.] 
nopio deity of that name (Zens Sinopitee) was intro- NOEOMAGUS (N otifi&yos), a town of Gallia 
duoed from Pontns by Ptolemy Soter, since there Lugdnnensis, and the capital of the Vadicawii 
was a very ancient temple dedicated to him at Rha- (Ptol. ii. 8. § 16). The site ia uncertain. D’Anville 
cotis, the site of Alexandras (Tae. Hist. iv. 83), supposes that it may be Pea, a name apparently 
and another still more celebrated outside the walls derived from the Viducasses. Others suppose it to 
of Memphis. The monasteries of the Nitriote nome be Neuville, apparently because Neumlle means the 
were notorious for their rigorous asceticism. They same as Noeomagns. [G. L.J 

were many of them Btrong-built and well-guarded NOES (N<far, Herod, i v. 49) or NOAS (Valer. 
fortresses, and offered a successful resistance to the Flacc. vi. 100), a river which takes its source in 
recruiting sergeants of Valens, when they attempted Mount Haemus, in the territory of the Corbyzi, and 
to enforce the imperial rescript ( Cod l Theodos . xii. flows into the Danube. It has not been satkrfac- 
tit 1. lex. 63), which decreed that monastic vows torily identified. [T. H. D.] 

should not exempt men from serving as soldiers. NOIODENOLEX, a place in the country of the 
(Photius, p. 81, ed. Bekker; Dionys. Perieg. v. 253; Helvetii, which is shown by inscriptions to be Vieux 
Eustath. ad loc\ Pausan. i. 18; Strab. xvii. p. 807 ; Chdtel, near Neu/chdtel. Foundations of old build- 
Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 43.) [W. B. D.] ings, pillars and coinB have been found them. One 

NIYABIA, a city of the Vaccaei in Hispania of the inscriptions cited by Ukert (G all i c *, p. 494) 
Tarraconensis, lying N. of Cauca. (Itm. Ant. p. is: “ Publ. Martins Miles Veteranus Leg. xxi. Civium 
435; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 432.) [T. H. D.] Noiodenolicis curator." [G. L.] 

NIVAB1A INS. [Fortdnatab Ins., Vol I. NOIODU'NUM. [Colonia Equestjub Noio- 
p. 906, b.] DUNUM.] 

NOAE (Nrfoi, Steph. B.: Eth. NooSor, Noaeus: NOLA(N&Act: Eth. NwAcuos, NoUrnus: Nola), 

Noara ), a city of Sicily, the name of which is not an ancient and important city of Campania, situated 
mentioned in history, but is found in Steph&nus of in the interior of that province, in the plain between 
Byzantinm (s. v.), who cites it from ApollodoruB, Mt. Vesuvius and the foot of the Apennines. It 
and in Pliny, who enumerates the Noaei among the was distant 21 miles from Capua and 16 from Nu- 
communitie of the interior of Sicily (Plin. iii. 8. ceria (Itin. Ant. p. 109.) Its early history is very 
b. 14.) We have no clue to its position, but the re- obscure; and the accounts of its origin are contra- 
semblance of name renders it probable that it is re- dictoiy, though they may be in some degree recon - 
presented by the modern village of Noara, on the N. ciled by a due regard to the successive populations 
elope of the Neptunian mountains, about 10 miles that ocoupied this part of Italy. Hseataeus, the 
from the sea and 13 from Tyndaris. (Cluver. Sicil. earliest author by whom it is mentioned, appear* to 
p. 335.) [E. H. B.] have called it a city of the Ancones, whom he re- 

NOABUS (Ndopos), a river of Pannonia, into garded as the earliest inhabitants of this psrt of 
which, according to Strabo (vii. p. 314), the Draw Italy. (Hecat. ap. Staph. By* «. v.) On the other 
emptied itself in the district of Segeetice, and which hand, it must hart received a Greek cciooy 
thence flowed into the Danube, after having received Cumae, if we can trust to the authority of Jottra? 
the waters of another tributary called the Colapis, who nails both Nola and tbs neighbouring Abell* 
This river ie not mentioned by any other writer ; and Cbalddic colonies (Justin, zx. 1); and this ie eoo- 
as it is well known that the Draw flows directly firmed by Silius Italians (ChalcicUoem Nolam, 
into the Danube, and is not a tributary to any other 161.) Other authors assigned it a Tyrrhenian 
river, it has been supposed that there is some Etruscan origin, though they differed widely “5*??“ 
mistake in tho text of Strabo. (See Groskurd, to the date of its foundation; some writer* letawng 
Strabo, vol. L pp. 357, 552.) [L. S.] it, together with that of Capua, to a date a* early «• 

NOEGA CSoiyd), a small city of the Astures, in n. c. 800, while Cato brought them both down » 
His pania Tarraconensis. It was seated on the coast, a period ss late as b. g. 471. (Veil. Pit* i* 7* 
not far from the river Helens, sad from an estuary question is more fully discussed under the m* 
which formed the boundary between the Astures and Capua.) But whatever be the date awgned to*" 
Cantabri, in the neighbourhood of the present Gi- establishment of the Etruscans hi CaanpjWjf^ 
jon. Hanes Ptdimy (& 4 $ d)» who gives it the seems no doubt that Nola was ene of the 
additional name of Uoeiia (potyaowtrla), places it they then occupied, in the amne manner as 
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neighbouring Capua (PoL il 17); though It k moat 
jrcbable that the city already existed from an earlier 
period. The statement of Sdinus that it was founded 


by the Tgriam k dearly erroneous: perhaps as 
suggested by Niebuhr, we should read “ a Tyrrhenis” 
for M a Tyriis* (Solin. $ 16; Niebuhr, voL L p. 
74, note 636.) We have no account of the manner 
in which Nok afterwards passed into the hands of 
the Samnites; but there can be little doubt that it 
speedily followed in thk respect the fate of Capua 
[Capua] ; and it k certain that it was, at the time 
of the first wars of the Romans in this part of Italy, 
a Campanian city, occupied by an Oscan people, in 
close allianoe with the Samnites. (Liv. viii. 23.) 
Dionysius also intimates clearly that the inhabitants 
were not at thk period, like the Neapolitans, a Greek 
people, though he tolls us that they were much at- 
tached to the Greeks and their institutions. (Dionys. 
Fr. xv. 5. p. 2315. R.) 

We may probably infer from the above statements, 
that Nola was originally an Ausonian or Oscan town, 
and subsequently occupied by the Etruscans, in 
whose hands it appears to have remained, like Capua, 
until it was conquered by the Samnites, who subse- 
quently assumed the name of Campanians, about 
b. c. 440. The evidence in favour of its having 
ever received a Greek colony k very slight, and k 
certainly outweighed by the contrary testimony of 
Hecataeus, as well as by the silence of all other Greek 
writers. The circumstance that its coins (none of 
which are of early date) have uniformly Greek in- 
scriptions (as in the one figured below), may be 
sufficiently accounted for by mat attachment to the 
Greeks, which is mentioned by Dionysius as charac- 
terising the inhabitants. (DionyB. L c.) 

The first mention of Nola in history occurs in 
it. c. 328, just before the beginning of the Second 
Sumnite War, when the Greek cities of Palaepolis ! 
and Neapolis having rashly provoked the hostility of 
Rome, the Nolaiw sent to their assistance a body of 
2000 troops, at the same time that the Samnites 
furnished an auxiliary force of twice that amount. 
(Liv. viii. 23.) But their efforts were frustrated by 
disaffection among the P&laepolitans ; and the Nolans 
retired from the city on finding it betrayed into the 
hands of the Romans. (75. 25, 26.) Notwithstand- 
ing the provocation thus given, it was long before 
tiie Romans were at leisure to avenge themselves on 
Nola; and it was not till B.C. 313 that they laid 
siege to that city, which fell into their handB after but 
a short resistance. (7d ix. 28.) It appears certain 
that it continued from thk period virtually subject 
to Rome, though enjoying, it would seem, the privi- 
leged condition of an allied city (Liv. xxiii. 44; 
Festus, s. v. Murucipiim, p. 1 27) ; but we do not meet 
Jith any subsequent notice of it in history till the 
Second Punic War, when it was distinguished for its 
fidelity to the Roman cause, and for its successful 
resistance to the arms of Hannibal That general, 
«ter making himself master of Capua in b. c. 216, 
hoped to reduce Nok in like manner by the co- 
operation of a party within the walls. But though 
the lower people in the city were ready to invite the 
I'arthaginiau general, the senate and nobles were 
«uthful to the alliance of Rome, and sent in all haste 
to the praetor Marcellus, who threw himself into the 
ty with a considerable force. Hannibal in conso- 
quence withdrew from before the walk; but shortly 
J T a y«g taken Nnoerk, he renewed the attempt 
Nola, and continued to threaten the dty lor 
me time > until Marcellus, by a sudden sally, in- 
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dieted upon him considerable Ion, and led him to 
abandon the enterprise (Liv. xxiii. 14— 17 f Flat. 
Mare. 10, 11; Eutrop. iii. 12; Fkr. iL 6. f 22.) 
The advantage thus obtained, though inconsiderable 
in itself, was of importance in restoring the spirits of 
the Romans, which had been almost crushed by re- 
peated defeats, and was in oensequenoa magnified 
into a great victory, (Liv. U.; SO. Hal x& *70— 
280.) The next year (a. a 215) Hannibal again 
attempted to make himself master of Nola, to which 
he was encouraged by fresh overtures from the de- 
mocratic party within the citv; but he was again 
anticipated by the vigUaneetff hUroeRua,imd, having 
encamped in the nsighbonihoad of the town, with a 
view to a mare ngukr siege, was attacked and de- 
feated by the Roman general (Liv. xxiii. 39, 42 — 
46; Pint Mare* 12.) A third attempt, in the fol- 
lowing year, was not man successful; end by these 
successive defences the city earned the praise be- 
stowed on it by Siffos Italians, who calk ft u Poeno 
non pervia Nola." (Sil. Ital. viii. 534.) 

Nola again bean a conspicuous part in the Social 
War. At the outbreak of that contest (n. c. 90) it 
was protected, as a place of importance from its 
proximity to the Semnite frontier, by a Roman gar- 
rison of 2000 men, under the command of the praetor 
L. Postumius, but was betrayed into the hands of 
the Samnite leader C. Papina, and became from 
thenceforth one of the chief strongholds of the Sam- 
nites and their allies in thk part of Italy. (Liv. 
Epit. lxxiii.; Appiaq, B. C. L 42.) Thus we find it 
in the following year (b. c. 89) affording shelter to 
the shattered remains of the army of L. Cluentius, 
after its defeat by Sulk (Appian, I. c. 50); and even 
after the greater part of the allied nations had made 
peace with Rome, Nola still held out; and a Roman 
army waa still occupied in the siege of the city, when 
the civil war first broke out between Marius and 
Sulla. (Veil. Pat il 17, 18; Diod. xxxviL Esc. Phot, 
p. 540.) The new tnm thus given to affairs for a 
while retarded ita fall: the Samnites who were de- 
fending Nola joined the party of Marius and China; 
and it was not till after the final triumph of Sulla, 
and the total destruction of the Samnite power, that 
the dictator was able to make himself master of the 
refractory city. (Liv. Epit lxxxix.) We cannot 
doubt that it was severely punished: we learn that 
its fertile territory was divided by Sulla among his 
victorious soldiers {Lib. Colon, p. 236), and the old 
inhabitants probably altogether expelled. It k re- 
markable that it k termed a Colonia before the out- 
break of this war (Liv. Epit. lxxiii.); but this is 
probably a mistake. No other author mentions it as 
such, and its existence as a monicipium, retaining ita 
own institutions and the use of the Oscan language, 
is distinctly attested at a period long subsequent to 
the Second Punic War, by a remarkable inscription 
still extant. (Mommsen, UnterltaLDiaLg. 125.) It 
afterwards received a second colony under Augustus, 
and a third under Vespasian ; hence Pliny enumerates 
it among the Colonise of Campania, and we find it in 
inscriptions as late as the time of Diocletian, bearing 
the titles of u Colonia Felix Augusta Nolana.* (Lib* 
Colon. I c.; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9? Zumpt, <h Colon, pp. 
254, 350; Gruter, Inter, p. 473. 9, p. 1085. 14.) 

It was at Nola that Augustus died, on hk return 
from Beneventum, whither he had accompanied 
Tiberius, A. d. 14; and from thence to BovUSae'hk 
funeral procession was attended by the senator! of 
the cities through which it passed. (Suet Aug. 98; 
I Dion Cass. Ivi. 29, 31 ; Tao. Atm. L 5; Veil Pat 11 
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183.) The home In which lie died was afterwards 
consecrated u * temple to his memory (Dion Cess. 
Ivi. 46). From this time we find no historical men- 
tion of Kohi till new the dose of the Boman Empire; 
but them Is no doubt that it continued throughout 
this period to be one of the most flourishing and 
eonsidemble cities of Campania. (Strsb. v. pp. 847, 
249; PtoL liL 1. §69; /tin. .inf. p. loJ; Grail. Inter, 
2490, 9655, fee.; Mommsen, Inter, & N. pp. 101 
— 107.) Ite territory wae ravaged by Alario in 
a. n. 410 (Angnatin, Cie. Dei, l 10); but the dty 
Itself would seem to have escaped, and la said to have 
been still very wealthy (** urba ditisaima n ) as late 
ati JfcriD. 456, when it was taken by Genseric, king 
of 1 the Vandals, who totally destroyed the dty, and 
edd all the inhidntants into captivity. (HiaL MitceU. 
zv. pp. 552, 568.) U Is probable that Nola never 
recovered tide blow, and sank into comparative in- 
significance in the middle egos ; bnt it never ceased 
to exist, and is still an episcopal dty, with a popula- 
tion of about 10,000 souls. 

There is no doubt that the ancient dty was 
situated on the same site with the modern one. It 
is described both by Livy and Silios Italicus as 
standing in a level plain, with no natural defences, 
and owing its strength as a fortress Boldy to its walls 
and towers (Liv. xxiiL 44; Sil. ItaL xii. 163); a 
circumstance which renders it the more remarkable 
that it should have held out so long against the 
Boman arms in the Social War. Scarcely any re- 
mains of the ancient city are now visible; but 
Ambrosias Leo, a loca 1 writer of the early part of 
the 16th century, describes the remains of two am- 
phitheatres as still existing in his time, as well as 
the foundations of several andent buildings, which 
he considered as temples, beautiful mosaic pavements, 
&c. (Ambrosii Leonis de Urbe Nola , i. 8 , ed. Venefc. 
1514.) All these have now disappeared; but nu- 
merous inscriptions, which have been discovered on 
the spot, are still preserved there, together with the 
interesting inscription in the Oscan language, actually 
discovered at Abella, and thence commonly known as 
the Cippus Abellanus [Abella]. From this curious 
monument, which records the terms of a treaty be- 
tween the two cities of Kola and Abella, we learn 
that the name of the former city was written in the 
Oscan language “ Nuria." (Mommsen, UrUer. ItaL 
Dialekte, pp. 119 — 127.) But the name of Nola is 
most celebrated among antiquarians as the place 
from whence a coontkss multitude of the painted 
Greek vases (commonly known as Etruscan) have 
been supplied to almost all the museums of Europe. 
These vases, which are uniformly found in the ancient 
sepulchres of tbs neighbourhood, are in all proba- 
bility ©fGreefcerigin: it has been a subject of much 
controversy whether they are to be regarded as pro- 
ductions oftttive art, manufactured on the spot, or 
as importepfeom some other quarter; but the latter 
supposition Is perhaps on the whole the most probable. 
Tbs great love of these objects of Greek art which 
appears to have prevailed at Nola may be sufficiently 
acoountod for by the strong Greek predilections of 
the inhabitants, noticed by Dionysius {Ease, Leg, p. 
2315), without admitting the existence of a Greek 
colony, for which (as already stated) there exists no 
sufficient authority. (Kramer, fifcsr dm StyL u . die 
Hmrjsmrft Grieehiekm Thongefiaaa, pp. 145—159; 
Abeken, MiUel Italian, pp. 882-4189.) 

Nola is celebrated in ecclesiastical history as the 
aee of St. Paulinas in the 5tb century; and also as 
the place where, according to tradition, the use of 


bells was first introduced in churches; whence was# 
. derived the names of “ nola "and “ campana,” usually 
applied to such bells in the middle ages. (Du Gangs, 
Olottar . «. v.) 

The territory of Nola, in common with all the 
Campanian plain, was one of great natural fertility. 
According to a well-known aueodote related by Aulas 
Gellius (m 20), it was originally mentioned with 
great praise by Virgil in the Georgias (ii 225); but 
the people of Nola haring given offence to the poet, 
be afterwards Btruck out the name of their city, and 
left the line as it now stands. [E. H. B) 



cone or nola. 

NOLIBA or NOBILI, a town of the Oretsni in 
Hispania Tarxuconensis, probably situated between 
the Anas and Tagus ; but its site cannot be satis- 
factorily determined. It is mentioned only by Livy 
(xxxv. 22 ). [T. H. D.] 

NOMADES. [Numidia.] 

NOMAE (N 6fxai), a town of Sicily, mentioned only 
by Diodorus (xi. 91) ss the place where Ducetius 
was defeated by the Syracusans in n. o. 451. Its 
site is wholly uncertain. Some authors identify it 
with Noae [Noae] ; but there is no authority for 
this. [E.ILBJ 

NOMENTUM (V^urror : Etk Hmperr&os, 
Steph. B.; Nomentanus: Montana}, an ancient city 
of Latiura, situated on the Sabine frontier, about 
4 miles distant from the Tiber, and 14} from 
Borne, by the road which derived from it the 
name of Via Nomentana. It was included in 
the territory of the Sabines, according to the ex- 
tension given to that district in later times, and 
hence it is frequently reckoned a Sabine town; but 
the authorities for its Latin origin are decisive. 
Virgil enumerates it among the rolonies of Alto 
(Aen. ri. 773); and Dionysius also calls it a colony 
of that city, founded at the same time with Cros- 
tumerium and Fidenae, both of which are frequently, 
bat erroneously, called Sabine cities. (Dionys. ii. 
53.) Still more decisive is the circumstance that 
its name occurs among the cities of the Prisci 
Latini which were reduced by the elder Tarquin 
(Liv. i. 38; Dionys. iii. 50), and is found In the 
list given by Dionysius (v. 61) of the cities which 
concluded the league against Boms in b. a 493. 
There is, therefore, no doubt that Nomsntum was, 
at this period, one of the 80 cities of the Latin 
League (Niebuhr, vol n. p. 17, note); nor does it 
appear to have ever fallen Into the hands of the Sa- 
bines. It is again mentioned more than ones during 
the wars of the Boman* with the Fidenatos and 
their Etruscan allies; and a victory was gained tinder 
its walls by the dictator ServiUas Prisons, n.a 435 
(Lit. ir. 88 , 80, 88) 5 but tb* NomuUnl 
selves an not noticed as taking an y part* 
however, joined with tbs other cities of Lsti»® ® 
the great Latin War of b.o. 888 ; and by thepjnj* 
which fallowed it obtained the foil tights of Bon*® 
citizens. (Liv. riil 14.) From tins time 
no more of Nomentnm In history; ^ 
have continued a tolerably flourishing town; and 
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And it retainliig Its municipal privilege* down to a country of the Marcomanni (SoAonfa), Dot for from 
late period. It» territory wae fertile, and produced t | p banks of the Albis; but He site cum* be 
excellent wine; which is celebrated by several determined. (PtoliLll.6 29: Wilhelm, C ermaMa, 
writers for its quality as well as its abundano*. p. 222.) [L. &1 

(Phn, xiv. 4. s. 5; Odum. JL R, ill 3; Athen. L p. NONA'CRIS (Mmxptt : £&N«raapMfip,H** 
*7, b} Martial, *. 48. 19.) Seneca had a country wcpiris). 1. A town of Arcadia, hi the district of 
honae and term there, as well as Martial, and his Pheneatis, and NW. of Phensns, which is teid to 
friends Q. Ovidios and Nepos, so that it seems to hare derived its name from Nonacrf's the wife of Ly- 
bave been a place of some resort as a oonntry retire- oaon. From a lofty rock above the tow* detcemfed 
ment far people of qaiet hebite. Martial contrasts the waters of the river Styx. [Svrx/Y Pliny speaks 
it in this respect with the splendour and luxury of of a mountain of the same name. The place Was in 
Baiae and other fashionable watering-places ; and ruins in the time of Pausaniaa, and (hero is ne traoe 
Cornelius Nepos, in like maimer, terms tbs villa of of it at the present day. Leake conjectures that it 
Attieus, at Nomentnm, “ rusticum praedium." (Sen. may have occupied the site of Mmri&L (Herod. 
Ep, 104} Martial, vi. 27, 48, x. 44, xiL 57 j Nep. vi. 74; Pans, viii 17. $6; Steph. B. a Flin. 
Att 14.) iv. 6. s. 10 ; Sen. a JV. iU. 95 ; Lea bat, More*, 

Even under the Boman Empire there is much roL iii. pp. 165, 189.) From this place Hermes is 
discrepancy between our authorities as to whether called Nonaerkstm (NmeaK/udnis, Steph. B. a *.), 
Nomentum was to be reckoned a Latin or a Sabine Evander Nonacrim (Ov. Fa*, v. 97% Ateknta 
town. Strabo ascribes it to the latter people, whose Nonacria (Ov. Met viii. 496), and Oallisto Jfo- 
territory be describes as extending from the Tiber naorina virgo (Ov.Jfsf.il 409) in the general ssnse 
and Nomentum to the confines of the Veetini (v. p. of Arcadian. 

2298). Pliny, who appears to have considered the 2. A town of Arcadia in the territory of Oreho- 
Sabines as bounded by the Anio, naturally includes menus, which formed, together with Callia and 
the Nomentani and Fidenates among them (iii. 12. Dipoena, a Tripoli*. (Pans. viii. 27. § 4.) 
s. 17); though he elsewhere enumerates the former NOORDA. [Nxarda.] 
among the still existing towns <jf Latum, and the NORA (Ntipa: Etk. Nwpoirif, Steph. B. ; No- 
latter among those that were extinct. In like man- rensia: Capo <X PM), a city of Sardinia, situated 
ner Virgil, in enumerating the Sabine followers of on the S. coast of the island, on a promontory now 
Clauses {Aen. vii. 712), includes “ the city of No- called the Capo <fr PM, about 20 miles S. of Ca- 
mentum,” though he had elsewhere expressly assigned gliari. According to Pausanias (x. 17. § 5) it was 
its foundation to a colony from Alba. Ptolemy (iii. the most ancient city in the island, having been 
1. § 62) distinctly assigns Nomentnm as well as founded by an Iberian colony under a leader named 
Fidenae to Latium. Architectural fragments and Nar&x, who was a grandson of Geryones. Without 
other existing remains prove the continued prosperity attaching much value to this statement, it seems 
of Nomentum under the Roman Empire: its name clear that Nora was, according to the traditions of 
is found in the Tabula ; and we learn that it became the natives, a very ancient city, as well aa one of 
a bishop’s see in the third centuiy, and retained this the most considerable in later times. Pliny notices 
dignity down to the tenth. The site is now occu- the Norenses among the most important towns of 
pied by a village, which bears the name of La Mm- the island ; and their name occurs repeatedly in the 
tana or Lamentana , a corruption of Civitaa Nomen- fragments of Cicero’s oration in defence of M. As- 
tana, the appellation by which it was known in the milius Scaur ub. (Cic. pro Scour. I, 2, ed. Orell ; 
middle ages. This stands on a small hill, somewhat Plin. iii. 7. s. 13; Ptol. iii. 3. § 3.) The position 
bleep and difficult of access, a little to the right of of Nora is correctly given by Ptolemy, though his 
the Via Nomentana, and probably occupies the same authority had been discarded, without any reason, 
situation as the ancient Sabine town: the Roman by several modern writers; but the site has been 
one appears to have extended itself at the foot of the clearly established by the recent researches of the 
lull, along the high road, which seems to have passed Comte de la Marmora: its ruins are still extant on 
through the midst of it a small peninsular promontory near the village of 

'1 he road leading from Rome to Nomentum was PM, marked by an ancient church cf St. Fffiiio, 
knowu in ancient times as the Via Nomentana. which, as we learn from ecclesiastical records, was 
(Orel! lmcr . 208; Tab, Peat.) It issued from the erected on the ruins of Nora. The remains of a 
Porta Collins, where it separated from the Via theatre, an aquednet, and the ancient quays on the 
talaris, crossed the Anio by a bridge (known as the port, are still visible, and confirm the notion that it 
Pons Nomentanus, and still called Ponte Lamm- was a place of importance nnder the Roman govern- 
fona) immediately below the celebrated Mans Sacer, ment Several Latin inscriptions with the name of 
end from thence led almost in a direct line to No- the city and people have also been found; and others 
nieutuin, pasting on the wav the site of Fioulea, in the Phoenician or Punic character, which must 
from whence it had previously derived the name of belong to the period of the Carthaginian occupation 
Via Ficulentia. (Strab. v. p. 228; Liv. iii. 52.) of Sardinia. (De la Marmora, Voyage mSardaigna, 
the remains of the ancient pavement, or other un- vol. ii. p. 355.) 

questionable marks, trace its course with accuracy The Antonine Itinerary (pp. 84, 84), in which the 
throughout this distance. From Nomentum it con- name is written Nora, gives the distance from Cam- 
jnued m a straight line to Eretum, where it rejoined lis as 32 M. P. f for which we should certainty read 
Jf e J ,a Stiaria. (Strab. I c.) The Tabula gives 22 : in like manner the distance from Sulci should be 
we dtetance of Nomentum from Rome at xiv. M. P.; 59 (instead of 69) miles, which agrees with the 
mil®* , JS tance » according to Nibby, is half a mile true distance, if we allow for the windings of the 
* OW* Emtomi, vol. ii. p. 409, vol iii coast. (De la Marmora, ib. p. 441.) [E. H. B.] 
VrvifTi _ [E.H.B.] NORA (TiNfipa), a mountain fortress of Cappa. 

Sni!r.«b«I LYCABU ®*3 docia, on the frontiers of Lycaonia, at the foot of 

aumiSTE'RIUM (Nofuortyw), a town in the Mount Taurus, in which Eumenes waa for a whole 
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winter besieged by Antigoaua. (Died. acvfii. 41; 
Plot Earn. 10; Com. Nap. Eat a. 5; Strab. ziiA 
■ 537.) In Stesbo'a time it was called Neroaasus 
( Ny w wA ), and served aa a treasury to Sicinu*, 
who was striving to obtain the sovereignty of Cap- 
padocia. * [L S.] 

* NORBA (Ndpfa: JEM. Napitwbf, Norbanns: 
Norma), an ancient city of Latinm, situated on the 
border of the Volsdan mountains, overlooking the 
Pentiiie Marshes, and about midway between Cora 
and Setia. Thera seems no doubt that Norba was 
aa indent Latin city; its name ia found in the list 
, given by Dionysius of the thirty cities of the League; 
and again, In another passage, he expressly calls it 
a City of the Latin nation. (Dioriys. v. 61, vii. 13; 
Niebuhr, vol. ii. note SI.) It appears, indeed, cer- 
tain that all the three dties, Cora, Norba, and 
Setia, were originally Latin, before they fell into 
the hands of the Vokcians. The statement that 
Norba received a fresh colony in b. c. 492, imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the league of Rome 
with the Latina, points to the necessity, already felt, 
of strengthening a position of much importance, 
which was well calculated, as it is expressed by 
Livy, to be the citadel of the surrounding country 
(“ quae arx in Pomptino asset," Liv. ii. 34; Dionys. 
vii. 13). But it seems probable that Norba, as well 
as the adjoining dties of Cora and Setia, fell into 
the hands of the Vokckns during the height of 
their power, and received a fresh colony on the 
breaking up of the latter. (Niebnhr, vol. ii. p. 108.) 
For it is impossible to believe that these strong 
fortresses had continue^ in the hands of the Homans 
and Latins throughout their wars with the Vol- 
scians so much nearer home; while, on the other 
band, when their names reappear in history, it is as 
ordinary 11 ooloniae Latinae,” and not as independent 
cities. Hence none of the three are mentioned in 
the great Latin War of b. c. 340, or the settlement 
of affaire by the treaty that followed it. But, jnst 
before tbs breaking out of that war, and again in 
B. o. 327, we find the territories of Cora, Norba, and 
Setia ravaged by their neighbours the Privematcs, 
whose incursions drew upon them the vengeance of 
Rome. (Liv. vii. 42, viii. 1, 19.) No farther men- 
tion occurs of Norba till the period of the Second 
Punic War, when it was one of the eighteen Latin 
colonies which, in B. a 209, expressed their readi- 
ness to bear the continued bnrthens of the war, and 
to whose fidelity on this occasion Livy ascribes the 
preservation of the Roman state. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) 
It seems to have been chosen, from its strong and 
aeduded position, as one of the places where the 
Carthaginian hostages were kept, and, in consequence, 
was involved in the servile conspiracy of the year 
B. o. 198, of which the neighbouring town of Setia 
was the centre. (Liv. xxxil 2, 26.) [Sbwa.] 
Norba played a more important part daring tbe 
civil ware of Marios and Sulla; having been occu- 
pied by the peri**™ of the former, it was the last 
city of Italy that held out, even after the frill of 
Praenestc and (he death of the younger Marins, 
B. a 82. It was at last betrayed into the hands 
of Aemiline Lepidus, the general of Snlla; bnt the 
garrison put themselves and the other inhabitants 
to the sword, and set fire to tbe town, which was 
so entirely destroyed that the conquerors coaid carry 
off no booty. (Appian, B. C.U 94.) It seems cer- 
tain that it was never rebuilt: Strabo omits all 
notice of it, where be mentions all the other towns 
that bordered tbe Pontine Mushes (v. p. 237); and, 
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though Pliny mentions the Norbani among the 
existing u popttli" of Latinm, In another passage he 
reckons Norba among the cities that in hie time 
had altogether disappeared (iiL 5. a. 9. §§64, 48). 
Tbe absence of all subsequent notice of It is con- 
firmed by the evidence of the existing remains, 
which belong exclusively to a very early age, without 
any traces of buildings that can be referred to the 
period of the Reman Empire. 

The existing rains of Norba are celebrated as one 
of the most perfect specimens remaining in Italy 
of the style of construction commonly known as 
Cyclopean. Great part of the circuit of the walk 
is still entire, composed of very massive polygonal 
or rudely squared blocks of solid limestone, Without 
regular towers, though the principal gate Is flanked 
by a rode projecting mass which serves the purpose 
of one; and on the E. side there is a great square 
tower or bastion projecting considerably hi advance 
of the general line of the walls. The position is 
one of great natural strength, and the defenoee have 
been skilfully adapted to the natural ontlines of the 
hill, so as to take the fullest advantage of the 
ground. On the side towards the Pontine Marshes 
tile fall is very great, and as abrupt as that of a 
cliff on the sea-coast: on the other sides the escarp- 
ment is leu considerable, but still enough to render 
the hill in great measure detached from the adjoin- 
ing Volscian mountains. The only remains within tbe 
circuit of the ancient walls are some foundations and 
substructions, in the same massive style of construc- 
tion as the walls themselves: these probably served to 
support temples and other public buildings; hut all 
traces of the structures themselves have disappeared. 
The site of tbe ancient city is wholly uninhabited, tbe 
modem village of Norma (a very poor place) being 
situated about half a mile to the S. on a detached 
hill. In the middle ages there arose, in the plain 
at the foot of the hill, a small town which took the 
name of Ninfa , from the sources of the river of the 
same name (the Nymphaens of Pliny), dose to 
which it was situated ; but this was destroyed in the 
13th century, and is now wholly in rains. The 
remains of Norba are described and illustrated in 
detail in the first volume of the Aanali doff Itud~ 
toto di Corrispondem Areheologica (Rome, 4 829); 
and views of thd walk, gates, Ac. will be foimd also 
in Dodwell’s Pehugio Remains (fol. Lend. 1834, pL 
72—80). [B. H. B.] 

NORBA CAESARIA'NA or CAESARE'A (Nap. 
6a Kourdfxio, Ptol. ii. 5. § 8, viii. 4. $ 8) s a 
Roman colony in Lusitania, on the left bank of tbe 
Tagus, lying NW, of Emerita Augusta* and men- 
tioned by PHny (iv. 20. s. 89) as the Maria Hor- 
bensis Ciesarisna. It is the modern Aloantara, 
and still exhibits some Roman remains, especially a 
bridge of six arches over tbe Tagus, built by Tro- 
jan. This structure is 600 feet long by 28 breed, 
and 245 feet above the usual level cf the river* One 
of the arches was blown np hi 1809 hj M. Mayne, to 
prevent the French from passing; but It *»• re - 
paired in 1812 by Col Sturgeon. It k stiUastrik- 
ing monument of Roman magnifioeDes. Thearobf 
tect, Cains Julius Lacer, was buried near tbs bridge ; 
and at its entrance a chapel stiU exkte atoJwWg, 
an inroription to his memory. (Fold, Baadpootv 
Spam , p. 272; Grater, laser, p. 162 ; Mnrotort* 
Nov. That, Inter. 1064. 6; Ukert* vol il pt *• £• 
396; Sestini, Moneta Vetus, p. 14; 
xiii. p. 138.) [T.ttDJ 

NOBELA (N«pfo« «r 
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capital of tbs Tsaried in Noricum, which province The inhabitants of Noricum, called by the tvend 
seams to have derived its name from it. The town name Norici (Napuro*, Plin. iii. 29; Polyh, Eatthr. 
wmsitiiatod a little to the south «f the river Murine, 10; Strab. iv. pp. 806, 208), were a Mtio'im 
onthe rood from Vlruiram to Ovilaba,and formed (Strab. vii. pp, S93, 296), whom indent name was 
the central point of the tnfflo in gold and iron Taurisci (Plin. iii. 84.) The Celtic character Of 
in Norioum ; for in ifce neighbourhood a conaiderable the people is sufficiently attested aleo by the fuimei 
quantity of gold and iron was obtained. (Strab. v. of several Norican tribee and towns, Abet* the 
p. 814; Tei. Pent) The place is celebrated in year n. c. 58, the Boii, a kindred nos emigrated 
history on account of the defeat there sustained, in from Boiohemum and settled in the northern part 
B. o. 118, by On. Carbo against the Cimbri, and on of Noricnm (Caes.B. 0.1 8). Strabo (v. p. mi) 
accoont of its siege by the Boii about b. o. 59. describee these Boii as baling come from the norm 
(Strab. I o.; Liv. EpU. Ub. lxiiL; Case. B. G. i. 5.) of Italy. They had resisted the Cimbri andTeu- 
Pliny (Iii. 23) mentions Noroia among the towns tones, bat were afterwards completely annihilated 
which had perished in hie time; bat this must be a by the Getae, and their country became a desert 
mistake, for Noreia is still mentioned in the Peutin- Ptolemy doee not mention either the Norici or the 
gerian Table, or dee Pliny confoonda this place with Boii, but enumerates several smaller tribes, soldi as 
another of the seme name. The site of the ancient the Sevaces (Stodsurev) in the wed, the Alarm! or 
Noreia is now occupied by the town of Newnark in Halaoni fAXmivof) in tin south, and the Ambfoontii 
Styria. (Mucbar, Noricwn, i. p. 871.) [L. S.] QApSurbrtm), the inhabitants of the banks of the 

NtfRlCUM (Noricos ager, Nupitetr), a country I&oata. In the tost the same authority mentions 
on the south of the Danube, bordering in the west the Norici (Nwpucst) together with two other email 
on Rhaetia and Vindelicia, from which it was mpa- tribes, the Ambidravi fApfifyovol, i. e. dwellers 
rated by the river Aenus ; in the north the Danube about the Dravus) and the Ambilid ('ApffiAicof, 
separated it from Germania Magna ; in the east it or dwellers abont the Licus or Lichias, or Lech). It 
bordered on Pannoma, the Mons Cestius forming the must be observed that, in tills enumeration of 
boundary, and in the south on Pannonia and Italy, Ptolemy, the Norici, instead of forming the great 
from which it was divided by the river Savus, the body of the population, were only one of the six 
Alpes Camicae, and mount Ocra. It accordingly smaller tribes. 

comprised the modern Upper and Lower Auetria, As to the histoiy of Noricnm and its inhabitants, 
between the Inn and the Danube, the greater part of we know that at first, and for a long time, they were 
Styria, Carinthia, and portions of Carniota, Bavaria, governed by kings (Caes. B. C. L 18 ; Strab. vii. pp. 
Tyrol, and the territory of Salzburg. (Ptol. ii. 13.) 304, 313); and some writers speak of a regno m 
The same Noricum, is traced by some to Nona, a Noricum even after the country had been incorporated 
son of Hercules, but was in all probability derived with the Roman Empire. (Veil. Pat ii. 39, 109 ; 
from Noreia, the capital of the country. Nearly the Suet Tib. 16.) From early times, the Noricami had 
whole of Noricum is a mountainous country, being carried on considerable commerce with Aqnileia 
surrounded in most parte by mountains, sending (Strab. iv. p. 207, vii. p. 314); but when the 
their ramifications into Noricum; while an Alpine Homans, under the command of Tiberius and Drusns, 
range, called the Alpes Noricae, traverse the whole made themselves mssten of the adjoining conn- 
of the countiy in the direction from west to east, tries south of the Danube, especially after the 
With the exception of the north and south, Noricum conquest of Rhaetia, Noricum also was subdued ; 
has scarcely any plains, but numerous valleys and and about b. c. 13, the country, after desperate 
rivers, the latter of which are all tributaries of the struggles of its inhabitants with the Romans, 
Danube. The climate was on the whole rough and was conquered by Tiberius, Drusus, and P. Silius, 
cold, and the fertility of the soil was not very great; in the course of one summer. (Strab. iv. p. 206 ; 
but in the plains, at a distance from the Alps, the Dion Gass. liv. 80.) The country was then 
character of the country was different and its fertility changed into a Roman province, probably an im* 
greatvr. (laid. Orig. xiv. 4.) It is probable that perial one, and was accordingly governed by a 
tlie Romans, by draining marshes and rooting out procurator. (Tac. But i. 11, Ann. ii. 63.) Portly 
forints, did much to increase the productiveness to keep Noricum in subjection, and partly to pro- 
of the country. (Comp, Claudian, Bell. Get 365.) tect it against foreign invasions, a strong body of 
Dut the great wealth of Noricum consisted in troops (the legio u. Italics) was stationed at Lau- 
its metals, as gold and iron. (Strab. iv. pp. 208, 814 ; reacum, and three fleets were kept on the Danube, 
Dv- Met xiv. 711, dec. ; Plin. xxxiv. 41 ; Sidon. viz. the dassis Comaginensis, the cl. Ariapsnais, and 
ApolL v. 51.) The Alpes Noricae still oontain the cl. Laureacensis. Roads were made through the 
numerous traces of the mining activity displayed by oountry, several Roman colonies were founded, as at 
the Romans in those parts. Norican iron and steel Laureaeum and Ovilaba, and fortresses were built, 
jrere celebrated in ancient times as they still are. In the time of Ptolemy, the province of Noricum 
Jr™ Alex. Strom, i. p. S07; Horst Com. i. 16. was not yet divided; hut in the subsequent division 
•Jut ' xvU * 71 * iv. 55. 18; Butil. Itm. of the whole empire into smaller province* Noricum 

The produoe of the Norican iron mines was cut into two ports, Noricum Ripense (the 
tns to have been sufficient to supply the material northern part, along the Danube)^nd Noncum Modi* 
° r , ”J e Manufactories of arms in Pannonia, Moesia, terraneum (embracing the southern and more moon* 
a Northern Italy, which owed their origin to the tainous part), each of which, vrua governed by a 
mil168 of Noricum. There are also praeees, the whole forming part of the diocese of 
scoi?* 11 ?"? t0 . the Romans were not un- lllyricnm. (Not Imp. Chad. p. 5, and Orient p. 5.) 

abnn!!!i wit k ***• * n w ^ich the oountry The more important rivers of Noricnm, the Savus, 
Pm®. 1 plant called Salinnca, which Drayus, Murus, Ablate, Isbb, Jovavus or 

%** abumteatiy in the Alpes Noricae, was well Ibo»ta, are described under their respective heads, 
nerfom. ^wnons, and used by them as a The ancient capital of the country was Noreia; 
pwume * (Plin. sxL 8a) but, besides (his, the countiy under the Romtn 
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Empire, contained a great many towns of more or less easily assume the form it beam, in the M 
importance, aa Boiodusum, Jornora, Ovilaba, text HL B. J.] 

IdHTftt, Laubbacuk, Abelate or Ablape, NOTIUM (SSrtor Mtpor, Ptol. iL 8. § 6), the 
Kama.be, Obtxum, BBdaxum, JtTVAvuM, Vmu- SW. cape of Ireland, now Jftaseu Head. (Camden, 
bum, Celbla, AomrrvXt Lob&vk, and Teurnia. p. 1336.) [T. H. D.] 

An excellent work in Noricum in the time of the NOTIUM. [Calymka]. 

Inmans ia Muchar, Dot HdmUcke Norieum , in two NOTIUM. tCoLOPHOH.J 

vols. Ornate, 1885 ; compart also Zeuss, Die NOVA AUGUSTA (NeoiSavyoArra, or Nooua 
Detdtekm, p.240, Ac. [L. S.] Atryotera, PtoL ii. 6. § 56), a town of the Arevaci 

NOROSBES. [NoRoeeus.] in Eiipania Tarraoonenaie, the alte of which cannot 

NOBOSSI. [Nosoasua.] be identified. (Plio. iii. 3. a 4.) [T. H.D.J 

NOBOSSUS (S6poo<roy Spot, Ptol vi. 14. §§ 5, NOVAE (Noo0«, PtoL iii. 10. J 10; called 
1 1), a mountain of Scythia intra Iraaum, near which Nodal by Frocop. de Aedif. it. 11. pi 308, and 
were the tribes of Nobosbes (tiopooStis) Nobossi HierocL p. 636, and Novensia Civ. by Marcellin. 
(Ndpowowi) and Gachagae (Kaxdytu). It must Chron. ad an. 487), a town of Lower Moesia on the 
be referred to the S. portion of the great meridian Danube, and according to the Itin. Ant (p. 281) 
chain of the Ural [E. B. J.] and the Not Imp. (c. 29), the station of the legio l 

NOSALE'NE (Notra\4nj), a town of Armenia Italics. It is identified either with Novograd or 
Minor, on the northern elope of Mount Amanus, Gotsrdbeli. At a later period it obtained the name 
in the district called Lavianesine. (Ptol. v. 7. of Eustesium. (Jornand Get 18.) [T. H. D.] 

§ 10.) [L. S.] NOVANA, a town of Pioenum, mentioned only 

NOTI-CORNU (Nrfrov itipas, Strab. an. p. 774; by Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18), who appears to place it in 
Ptol. iv. 7. § 1 1), or South Horn, was a promontory the neighbourhood of Asoulum and Cupra. It is 
on the eastern coast of Africa. Ptolemy was the probably represented by Monte di Now, about 8 
first to name this headland Aromata. [ W. B. D.] miles N. of Ascoli. (Clnver, ItaL p. 741.) [EJLB.] 
NOT1-COBNU (N4 toi; k* pas, Hanno, ap. Geogr. NOVANTAE (N oovdyrtu, Ptol. iL 3. § 7), a 

Graec. Mm. p. 13, ed. Muller; Ptol. iv. 7. § 6), tribe in the SW. of Britannia Barbara, or Cale- 
a promontory on the W. coast of Libya. The donia, occupying WigUmahirt. Their chief towns 
Greek version of the voyage of Hanno gives the were Leucopibia and Rekigonium. [T. H. D.] 
following statement: — “ On the thud day after NOVANTARUM PROMONTORIUM (Noouov- 
our departure from the Chariot of the Gods (0ec5v rvv 6xpav } Ptol. ii. 3. § 1), the moat N. point of 
6xVf**)t having sailed by those streams o t fire the peninsula of the Novantae in Britannia Barbara, 
(previously described), we amved at a bay called now Cora til Point, in Wigtonahire. (Marcian, 
the Southern Hot*, at the bottom of which lay p 59, Hndson.) [T. H. D.J 

an island like the former, having a lake, and in NOVANUS, a small river of the VestSni, men- 
this lake another island, full of savage people, the tioned only by Pliny (ii. 103. s. 106), who places it 
greater part of whom were women, whose bodies m the territory of Pitinum, and notices it for the 
were hairy, and whom our interpreters called Go- peculiarity that it was diy in winter and full of 
nllae. Though we pursued the men, we could not water in summer. This circumstance (evidently 
seize any of them; but all fled from us, escaping arising front its being fed by the snows of the 
over the precipices, and defending themselves with highest Apennines) seems to identify it with the 
atones. Three women were, however, taken ; but stream flowing from a source called the Laghetto di 
they attacked their conductors with their teeth and Vetojo. (Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 281.) [E.H. B 1 
bauds, and could not be prevailed upon to accom- NOVA'RIA (Novapta, PtoL : Novara ), a con- 
pany us. Having killed them, we flayed them, and siderable city of Cisalpine Gaul, situated up the high- 
brought their skins with us to Carthage. We did road from Mediolanum to Veroellae, at dp distance 
not sail further on, our provisions failing us.” A of 33 miles from the former city. (/rin. AmLpp. 344, 
similar story is told by Eudoxus of Cyzicus, as 350.) It was in the territory of the Insubree (Ptol ui. 
quoted by Mela (iiL 9; comp. Plin. v. 1.) These 1. § 33); but its foundation is ascribed by Pliny to 
fires do not prove volcanic action, as it must be re- a people whom he calls Vertacomsoori, who were of 
collected that the common custom in those countries the tribe of the Vocontii, a Gaulish race, according to 
—•a, for instance, among the Afandingos, as reported Pliny, and not, aa asserted by Cato, a Ligurian one. 
by Mungo Park— of setting fire at certain seasons (Plin. iiL 17. a 81.) No mention is found in Ma- 
to the forests and dry grass, might have given rise tiny of Novaria previous to the Roman conquest; 
to the statements of the Carthaginian navigator. In but it seems to have been in the daye of the Empire 
our own times, the island of Amsterdam was set a considerable municipal town. It is reckoned by 
down at volcanic from the same mistake. (Daubeny, Tacitus (Hitt L 70) among the “ finnlssfana Tram- 
Vohmoet , p.440.) The “ Chariot of the Gods” padsnae regionis muxddpia * which declared in 
has been identified with Sagret; the distance of favour of Vitelline, a. o. 69 ; and was the native 
three days’ sail agrees very Well with Skerboro, to place of the rhetorician 0. Albuciua Silas, who 
the & of Sierra Leone, while Hanno’s island co- erased municipal functions there. (Suet Nwt 
incite with that relied ifaeanleg in the chans, the Its municipal tank is confirmed also by msenptio®* 
peculiarity of which is, that it has on its 6. shore, (Grater, Inter, p. 398. 8, fee.); and we were/®® 1 
or sea face, a lake of pure fresh water of consider- Pliny that its territory was fertile in vinee (*▼£** 
able extent, just within high-water mark; and in- s. 35). After the fell of the Western Empire 
side of, and doee to it, another still larger, salt, ria is again mentioned as a fortified town of eon* 

< Joum . Geog.Soo. voL it p. 89.) The Gorillae, portance; and it eeeme to have retained dneenm ‘ 
no doubt belonged to the family of the anthropoid ation under the Lombard rule. (?toeop»H»v. JJ* ’ 
apes; the Memdhgoe still call the “ Omng-Outan" P. Dime. Hitt Long. vL 18.) TbeJJS 
by the name “ Toorilla,” which, as Kluge (ap. Mid- Novara is a flourishing jdaoe, with »om > • , 
hr, Lc.), the latest editor of Hanno, observes, might inhabitants, but has no indent remain*. l B * 
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NOVAS, AD, 4 tort tm of Upper Moteia, wtu- own and his army’s baggage* and a great number if 
•ted on the Danube, and on the road from Vim!- hones which had been bought tor him In Spain and 
nadum to Nwomedia. (/tea. Ant, p. 218.J It Italy, After his failure baton Gergovia, the Aedni 
lay about 49 miles S. of the former of those towns, at Noviodunum masaaend those who wen then to 
It la identified with Kotembatz, where there are look after stores, the negotiators, and the travellers 
still traces of ancient fortifications. [T. H. D.] who were in the place. They divided tho money 
NOVAS, AD, a station in IUyrieum (Anton, among them and the horses, carried off hi boils *u 
/tin.), which has been identified with Rimovich in the corn that they eottld, and bunt the net or 
the fmoeehi, where several Latin inscriptions have threw it into the river. Thinking they oonld not 
been found, principally dedications to Jupiter, from hold the town, they burnt it It was a regular 
soldiers of the 1st and 13th legions, who were quar- Gallic outbreak, performed in its true national stylo, 
tend there. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Monte- This was a great lnes to Caspar) and It may ssem 
negro, vol. Ii. p. 149.) [E. B. J.1 that he was impudent in leaving inch great stores 

NQVEM CBABIS, in South Gallia, is placed by in the power or treacherous allies. But ho mi in 
the Jerusalem Itin. between Lectooe [Lectoob] straits during this year, anfiprobably he could not 
and A* npwn> , supposed to be Ancorme on the do otherwise than he did. 

Khone. [G. L.] Dion Cassius (si. 38) tolls the story out of 

NOVEM PAGI is the name given by Pliny (iii. Caesar of the afiair of Noviodunum. He states in* 

5. s. 8) to a "populus " or community of Etruria, correctly what Ca esa r did on the occasion, and he 
the site of which is very uncertain. They are gene- shows that he neither understood his original, nor 
rally placed, but without any real authority, in the knew what he was writing about 
neighbourhood of Forum ClodiL (Dennis’s Etruria , 3. A town of the Sucsaiones, mentioned by Caesar 

vol. i. p. 273.) [E. H. B.] (B, Q, ii. 12). Caesar (n. c. 57), after leaving the 

NOVE'SIUM, a fortified place on the Gallic side of Axona (dune), entered the territory of the Sues- 
the Rhine, which is often mentioned by Tacitus (Hist siones, and making one day’s long inarch, reached 
iv. 26, 33, 35, Ac., v. 22). It is also mentioned in Noviodunum, which was surrounded by a high wall 
the Antonina Itin. and in the Table. There is no and a broad ditch. The place surrendered to Caesar, 
difficulty about the position of Novesinm, which is It has been conjectured that Noviodunum Sueasio- 
Netus, between Colonia Agrippina (Coin) and Gel- num was the place afterwards called Augusta 
duba (Gelb or GeUep). [Gelduba.J Novesium fell [Augusta Subssiquum], but it is by no means 
into ruins, and was repaired by Julian, A.D. 359. certain. [G. L.] 

(Amm. Mare, xviii. 2.) [G. L.] NOVIODU'NUM (NooOtoSovrov), 1. A place m 

NOVIMAGUS, in Gallia, is placed in the Table Pannonia Superior, on the great road leading from 
after Mow (Afeuoi). Mosa is placed by the Antonine Aemona to Siscia, on the southern bank of the Savus. 
Itin on the read between Andomatunum (Langres) (Ptol. ii. 15. § 4; /tin. Ant. p. 259; Geogr. Bav. 
and Tullnm (Tout). Novimagua is Neufch&Uau, on iv. 19, where it is called Novindum.) Its modem 
the same side of the river Mosa as Afetcvt, but the name is Novigrad. * 

distance in the Table is not correct [G. L.] 2. A town and fortress in Lower Moeeia, n little 

NOVIODUNUM (Nooi/I Xfiovv6v). 1 . A town of above the point where the Danube dividee itself into 
the Bituriges, in Gallia. Caesar, after the capture of several arms. (Ptol. iii. 10. § 11.) Near this town 
Gcnabum (Orteans), a. c. 52, crossed the Loire, to the emperor Valens constructed a bridge over the 
relieve the Boii, who were attacked by Vercingetorix. Danube for his expedition against the Greuthungi, 
The position of the Boii is not certain [Boil]. (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 1.) Some writers have supposed, 
On his march Caesar came to Noviodunum of the without any good reason, that Noviodunum is the 
Bituiiges (JJ, 0. vii. 12), which surrendered. But point at which Darius ordered a bridge to be built 
on the approach of the cavalry of Vercingetorix, when he set out on his expedition . against the 
the townsmen shut their gates, and manned the Scythians. The town, as its name indicates, was of 
walls. There waa a cavalry fight between the Celtic origin. According to the Antonine Itinerary 
humans and Vercingetorix before the town, and (p. 226) Noviodunum was the station of the legio n. 
Caesar got a victory by the help of the German Heroulea, while according to the 11 Notitia Imperil 
horse. Upon this the town again surrendered, and it had the legio I. Jovia for its garrison. Dur ing 
Caesai inarched on to Avaxicum (Bourget). the later period of the Weetem Empire, the fortifica- 

There is nothing in narrative which will de- tions of the place had been destroyed, but they were 
Ifnine the site of Noviodunum. D’Anville thinks restored by Justinian (Proeop. de Aed.iv.ll ; comp, 
that Caesar must have passed Avaricum, leaving it Hierod. p. 637 ; and Constant. Porph. deTkem. u. 1, 
on his right; and eo he supposes that Nonam, a where the place is called Nofidjouraf and NaCid- 
n.une something like Noviodunum, mayl* the place, froiw). The Civitas Nova in Jorntndes (Get 5) 
Do Valotis places Noviodunum at Neury-tur-Be- is probably the same as Noviodunum; and it is 
where it is said there are remains ; but this generally believed that its site is occuped by the 
pwves nothing. modem ItacwL P* 

2. A town of the Aedni on theLoire. The place NOVIOMAGUS (Nowfooyof). I. A town m 
Waa nfterwaids called Nevirnum, as the name ap- Gallia, which afterwards had the name Lexovn [Lex- 
ponra in the Antonine Itin. In the Table it is cor- ovu], which was that of a people of Celtica. In 
»nto Ebrinum. There la no doubt that Ne- the Greek text of Ptolemy (ft. 9. § i 2), aa i it is at 
2T! “ Newr9 ' which toe its name from the present printed, the word Lnnen (Aif*40 » put 
i® nv « Mhre, whioh flows into the Loire. after the name Noeomagus. But this is not true, 
B \ c - «2 Caesar had made Noviodunum, which for Noviomagus is Lineux, winch is not on the 
rf M i° * convenient position on the banks sea, though the territory of the Lexovit extended to 

a toph (B. G. viL55). He had his the sea. 

there, corn, his military ohest, with the 2. Afterwards Nkmetbs, in Gallia, the captel of 
7 w it allowed him from home for the war, his the Nemetae or Nemetes [Nemeths.] The name 
v °i* ii. g g 
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feMeafttogfe in putagr (ifcfcfm & 1 !®. 
Man* MatosBbras (xv. 1 l f xri. 2}miftfeuJMria 


it ooours wskrttonmeot the people, 

„ smetae. Ititiiw%^i>i«rt^«aialltl^*m 
called which flows into His Rhine. In 

eomeoftheiateNotitiaewe rM “ dvitas Nemetum, 
ideal, Spire." (DAnville, Notice, ^e.) 

& A town «dP the Batavi, is the Botch town of 
Nymegm, on the Vaha3is(flfari). It is marked in 
the Table as a chief town. D’Anville observes that 
the statSen Ad Duodednmm (Dtodkcimum, Ad] 
is placed by the Table on a Roman road, and next 
to Ndriomagus ; and that this shows that Novio- 
snaghs had d territory, far capital places used to 
reckon the ^stances ftgm their city to the limits of 
their tnritciy. 

A town of the Bitoriges VSvisd. (PtoL iL 7. 
| A) [Bmnooss Vmsoi.] 

5. A town of theRemi, is placed by the Table on 
a mad which, leading from Durocortornm (Raima) to 
a position named liosa, must cross the Mom at 
Momeon [MoaoMAora.] Noviomapus is xii. from 
Dnrocortornm, and it is supposed by D’Anville to be 
X VemUk. 

6. A town of the Treviri, is placed in the Anto- 
nina Itin. xiii. from Trier, on the Mosel In the 
Table it ia viii M bat as viiL is far from the trnth, 
IVAnvifle supposes that the v. in the Table should 
he x. The river bendB a good deal below 7Wer, and 
In one cf the elbows which it forms is Neumogen , ' 
the re pres en tative of Noviomagns. It is mentioned 
iaAnSanfas’s poem (JffoseUa, v. 11):— 

u Novima gnm divi castra inclita Constantin!” 

It is said that many Roman remains have been found 
at Neumagen. 

7. A town of the Veromandui. In the Antonine 

Bln. this place is fixed at 27 M. P. from Soissoru, 
and 34 M. P. from Amiens. But their distances, as 
ffAirrifle says, are not exact, for Noviodunnm is 
Nogom, which it farther from Amiens and nearer to 
Seaman than the Itin. fixes it. The alteration of 
the name Noviomagns to Noyon is made clearer 
when we know that in a middle age document the 
name Is Norionmm, from which to Noyon the change 
is easy. [G. L.] 

NOVIOMAGUS (NotSgaryos, PtoL ii. 3. § 28), 
capital of the Regni in Britannia Prima, marked in 
the Itin. Ant. (p. 472) as the first station on the 
mad from London to Durovermim, and as 10 miles 
fatsot from the farmer town. It has been variously 
pieced at Woodcotein Sam#, and Bolwood Bill in 
NbwK.' Camden, who adopts the former site in his 
description of Smreyfa 192), seems in his descrip, 
ties Of JTsstfr 210) to prefer the latter; where 
am the Utile river Ra o e nbo a m , there still remain 
tllaeei of ramparts and ditches of a vast extent. 
TVs ritowweld abc agree bettor with the distances 

ia Gallia, is pkeoi by the An- 
temne Him on a mad from Bnitopte (Bard* tom) 
to Medlclannm flertniim (Wafe r ) ; and h epween 
Tamnnm (MM or TaSmotU) and Mediolanum. 
D’Aftritte smoMa Sfaricregam to be Royan on the 
north rida^ hot this place is quite 
cot of the #?** toad to Mate/ to D’Anviile 
ad y Um Ha faee to tomato toe distance also in the 
Itin. bafewera BUM mid Novioregum to make 
It agree with the M a w between Mw end 

x °SvnmoMtm, ! Fui a « 5 m* • t» 
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of the Artabri in Hispania Tamooeensis, fden. 
tified by some with Porto Mono, by others with 
Noy*. fT.H.!).] 

NOVIUS (Nocrite, Ptol. ii. 3. $ $«* river on 
thb W. coast of Britannia Barbara, or Caledonia, 
flowing into the estuary Ituna (or 8oheay Firth\ 
now the NHL [T. H. D. J 

NOVUM COMUM. [Comm.] 

NUAESIUM (N ovaietov), a town of Germany, 
mentioned only by Ptolemy (H. 11- $ 29) It wee 
probably situated in the country of the Chatti, in 
the neighbourhood of FWtrior, though others identify 
its site with that of castle Nienkus in WeajphaHa. 
near Nehem. (Wilhelm, Gemamm^g. 188.) (L.S.J 
NUBA LACUS. [Niostn.] 

NUBAE (Nwfat, Strab. xxviL pp. 786, 819 ; 
Ptol. iv. 7. § 30: Steph. B. a. v.; also Novfmbi end 
Novdctftc*; Nubei, PHn. vi. 30. s. 34), were a negro 
race, situated S. of Meroe on the western ride of 
the Nile, and when they first appear in history 
were composed of independent riane governed by 
their several chieftains. From the Nefaae is derived 
the modern appellation of Nubia, a region which 
properly does not belong to ancient geography ; yet 
the ancient Nnbae differed in many respects, both in 
the extent of their country and their national cha- 
racter, from the modern Nubiana. 

Their name is Aegyptisn, and came from the 
Nile- valley to Europe. From remote periods Ae- 
gypt and Aethiopia imported from the regions & 
of Meroe ivory, ebony, and gold; and grid, ia the 
language of Aegypt, was Noah; and thus the gold- 
producing districts S. of Mnsor (Meroe), ami in 
Kordofon, were designated by the meMAnts trad- 
ing with them as the land of Noah. Ifan in the 
present day the Copts who live on the lower Nile 
call the inhabitants of the country above Assouan 
(Syene) Nabob , — a name indeed disowned by those 
to whom it is given, and of which the origin and 
import are unknown to those who give it JTor- 
dofan, separated from Aegypt by a desert which 
can be easily crossed, and containing no obstructing 
population of settled and warlike tribes, lay almost 
within view of Aethiopia and the country N. jpf it; 
and the Nubee, though of a different race, were 
familiarly known by all who drank ef tie water* of 
the Lower Nile. The ocenpatsens of the N«ba* 
brought them into immediate eontoct with the mer- 
cantile classes of their mere civilised neighbours. 
They were the water-carriere and caravan-guides. 
They were employed also in the trade ef Libya In- 
terior, and, until the Arabian conquest ef Eastern 
Africa, were generally known to the knrieBts ss a 
nomads people, who reamed over the wastes brtween 
the S. of Men* and the shores ef the fed Sat 
Nor, indeed, were toey without settled haHtatkra: 
the coratiy Immediately N. ef Kordqfm k ■toon* 
tirely barren .but lies within the find* of the periofafaj 
rains, and the hamlets ef the Nnbae wsraimMM 
over the meadow tracts that divide the MM 
brand** of tha Kk Ti» Moped**. •* '*• 
tribe. poUUyovi* to tbdr dhfM* 
totioao. Ia th. third oratory A,»day«— 
have become more compact and drifet&l ** T** 
the Romans, in the i ‘ 

305, withdrew flan 
they plated in It m* in fee SO&mH 
coknka of Mobatae ^Nislraf l 
western demrt Thaee i ' ^ 
as the genu cf the i 
the fenara who tmM.mrnMV-i 



NUBAB. 

tlit Btommyss, and winforoed by their kindred frota 
8W*, rfriHaad also in some measure by t m intro- 
duettos of Christianity among them, these wander- 
ing aegroee teeame m agricultural race, maintained 
tbemaSvee afcdnat ti it mder tribes of the eastern 
deserts, and hi the sixth oentury a. & wen firmly 
established as for & perhaps as the Seoc nd Cataract 
(Prooop. ML Mafia L c. 16,) In the following 
cental? the Nnbae were for a time overwhelmed by 
the Arabs, and their growing civilisation was 
checked. Their employment ae caravan-guides was 
diminished by the introduction of the camel, and 
tbeir numbers wars thinned by the increased activity 
of the slave-trade $ since the Arabian invaders found 
these sturdy and docile negroes a marketable com- 
modity on the opposite shore of the Bed Sea. But 
within a century and a half the Nuhae again appear 
as the predominant race on the Upper Nile and its 
tributaries. The entire valley of the Nile, from 
Tkmgola taclnriva down to the frontier of Aagypt, is 
in their hands, sad the name Nubia appeals for the 
first time in geography. 

The more ancient Nabae were settled in the hills 
of Kordqfan, SW. of Meroe. (Rttppell, Rei ten in 
Nvbien, p. 32.) The language of the Nubians of 
the Nile at this day is radically the earns with 
that of northern Kcrdtfanf and their numbers 
were possibly underrated by the Greeks, who were 
acquainted with such tribes only as wandered north- 
ward in quest of service with the caravans from 
Coptos and Philae fee the harbours of the Bed Sea. 
The ancient geographers, indeed, mention the Na- 
bae as a scattered race. Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy 
each assign* them a different position. Ptolemy 
(iv. 6. $ itijf d i ss eve r s them from the Nile, doubtless 
erroneously, end places them W. of the Abyssinian 
mountains, near the river Gir and in clone contact 
with the Garamantee. Strabo (xvii. p. 810) speaks 
of them as a great nation of Lybia, dwelling in nu- 
merous independent communities between the lati- 
tude of Meroe and the great bends of the Nile, — 
i. e. in Dongola. Lastly, Pliny (vi. 30. s. 34) 
setB them 8 days W. of the bland of the Semberritae 
(Srtmoor). All these accounts, however, may be 
reconciled by assuming Kordqfan to have been the 
original home of the Nubae, whence they stretched 
themselves N. and W. accordingly as they found 
room for tillage, caravan routes, or weaker tribes of 
nomsdes. 

The Pharaohs made many settlements in Nubia, 
and a considerable Aegyptian population was intro- 
ouced among the native Aethiopian tribes as far 

» If ^kknd of Gagandea (Argo), or even QtbeL 
(Lai. 1* 26' N.) It b not certain 
whether any of the present races of Nnbbcaabe 
wgarded as desrandants of these colonists. Their 
however, b attested bv a series of menu- 
®«at« embracing nearly the whole period of Aegyptian 
erchitectue. These monuments represent three 
*nUtietand history. (1) tEh^ com- 
E™* tempbs cut in the rides uf the monnt- 
Si/J) #eoood i tempka which are de- 
uoned from the reeks, but emulate M thrir maaatve 

are 
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lbatioo northward through the NUe*pflta» <<* of 
colmbto from the Thebaid, who carved up* the 
waUe of Iptambul, Semeh, and 8ohh the tftite 
of Ibmeees the Great. 

NUCE'BIA (Mmmylmi Eth. m Now 

e^e# : Nucennus). 1. Surnaraed AurATOtUA 
(Nocera tin Pagam), a oonsiderabb cityof Crau*. 
nb, situated 16 miles 8E. from Neb, on the tapfe 
of the river Sarons, about 2 miles from Its Utah 
(Strob. v. p. 247; Plm.fii. 5.e.2; ZtifoAnAfelO*,) 
™ o"? 111 to distinctive appfoatkn ja nmmm 

the analogous oases of Teaunm fittfetauraendofosia 
would bad us to suppose that the Alfrtemi were a 
tnbe or people of which Nucerb wae the ehbf town; <, 
but no mention b found of jjmn ae such. P Buy. 
however, notices the AH hleraBwiw ng the u popult * 
of Campania, apart from Nucsria (Pita. iii. 6. a. 8); 
and we ban from their cobs that the inhabitant* 
themselves, who were of Groan race, used the desk- 
nation of Nncarim Atfateau (“ Nnfkrinum AJafe- 
tenmm”), which we fold applied to them both by 
Greek and Roman writers (NsewepUi § ’AXpar^Wf 
KoAou/adny, Diod. six. 66; Nucerb Alfotsraa, Liv. 
ix. 41; Friedlkader, Otbuch e ifiMusm, p.21). The 
first mention of Nucerb in history occurs in B.0. 316, 
during the Second Samnite War, when its citizens, 
who were at tins time on friendly tonne with the 
Romans, were induced to abandon their alliance, and 
make common cause with the Samnites (Diod. xix. 
65). In B.a 308 they were pnubhed for their de- 
fection by the consul Fefcius, who invaded their ter- 
ritory, and bid siege to their city, till he compelled 
them to an unqualified submission. (Liv. ix. 41.) 
No subsequent notice of it occurs till the Second 
Panic War, when, in B.a 21A, Hannibal, having been 
foiled in his attempt upon Nob, turned his arms 
against Nuoeria, and with much better success; for 
though the dtisens at first offered a rigorous resist- 
ance, they were soon compelled by fiunine to sur- 
render: the city was given up to plunder end totally 
destroyed, while the surviving inhabitants took re- 
fuge in the other cities of Campania. (Liv. xxiii. 
15; Appian, Pun. 63.) After Hannibal had been 
compelled to abandon his hold on Campania, the fu- 
gitive Nuceriana were restored (b. c. 210); but, in- 
stead of being again established in their native city, 
they were, at their own request, settled at Atalk, 
the inhabitants of that city being transferred to Ga- 
latia. (Liv. xxvti. 3 ; Appian. AwnA 42.) How 
Nuoeria itself was repeopled we are not informed, 
but it h certain that it again became a flourishing 
municipal town, with a territory extending dawn ta 
the eea-coast (PoL ill. 21), and b mentioned by 
Cicero ae in hb day one of the important towns of 
Campania. (Cjio. tie Leg. Ayr. it 31.) Its temtoiy 
was ravaged by C.Papias in the Social War, b-c. 20 
(Appian, A C. L 42); and if wa may trust the state- 
ment of Floras, the city itself was taken and plun- 
dered in foe earns war. (Fbr. ill. 16. §11.) It 
again suffered a similar eahunhy in B.C. 73, at the 
hands ef Spartans (Id. iii. 20. § 5); and, according 
ta Appian, it wae one of the towns which the Tri- 
umrii* assigned to their veterans for their coo*, 
pstion (Appian, A C. hr. 3): but from the Liter 
Gdkmtarum it would appear that the actual cokey 
was not aattlad there until after the establbhxvMta 
of the Empire under Augustas. (Idk Goto, 
p. 236.) It b there termed Nuoeria Oooatautk, * 
in the Itinroaiy. (Aka Ant 


we learn 


pi 122.) Ptolemy aka attests to 
(Ptol Hi. 1. | 62); 
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that it isasfoad a fresh unrwminn of voter m sol- 
diers as oolouists muter Nero. (Tac.Aim. s8L3l.) 
It tom ate long after this new settlementthafc 
a violent quarrel broke oat between tho botanists of 
Pompeii and Nuceria, which ended in a serious tu- 
mult, not without bloodshed (Id. air. 17). This 
is the last mention of Nneeria that we find in his* 
toty voder the Soman Empire; but its name appears 
in the Itineraries, and it incidentally mentioned by 
Pvooopiua. The decisive battle between Nerses and 
Teles, which pot an end to the Gothic monarchy in 
Italy, A. ft. 584, was fought in its neighbourhood, on 
the banks of the Serous, celled by Procopius the 
Draco. (Prooop. B. G. iv. 85.) We learn also that it 
was an episcopal see i&^the early egos of Christianity, 
a dignity that it bar retained without interruption 
down to the 'present day. Its modern appellation of 
Nooera dei Pagmi is derived from the circumstance, 
that in the 13th century a body of Saracens were es- 
tablished there by the emperor Frederic II. There are < 
no remains of antiquity at Moeera, except a very old 
church, which ia supposed to have been originally an 
ancient temple. (Romanelli, voL iii. p. 602.) 

It was at Nneeria that the great line of high-road, 
which, quitting the Appian Way at Capua, proceeded 
directly S. to Rhegium, began to ascend the range of 
hills that separate the Bay of NapUe from that of 
Salerno , or the Posidonian gulf, as it was called by 
the ancients. Strabo reckons the distance from Pom- 
peii, through Nuceria to Martina, on the latter bay, 
at 120 stadia (15 Roman miles) (Strab. v. p. 251), 
which is less than the truth; Nucena being, in fact, 
7 geographical miles, or 70 stadia, from Pompeii, 
and the same distance from the sea near Salerno . 
The inscription at Polla (Forum Popillii) gives the 
distance from thence to Nuceria at 51 M. P. ; while it 
reckons only 33 from thence to Capua. The Itine- 
rary gives 16 from Nuceria to Nola, and 21 from 
Note to Capua. (Orell. Inter. 3308 ; Monunsen, 
Inter. R. N. 6276; Itin . Ant. p. 109). 



COIN OF NUCERIA IN CAMPANIA. 


, 2. (Aoeera), a town of Umbria, situated on the 
Fteminian Way, between Forum Flaminii and the 
netual puss of the Apennines. It is mentioned by 
Strabo as a town of considerable population, owing to 
its situation on so frequented a line of road, as well 
as to a manufacture of wooden vessel* for household 
utensils. Pliny designates the inhabitants as “ Nu- 
eerins cognomina Favonienses et CamelUni,” but the 
origin of -both appellations is quite unknown. Pto- 
lemy terms It a Colon ia, but it is not mentioned as 
a neh by any other writer. If this is not a mistake, 
it most Jute been one of those settled by Trajan or 
Hadrian. {Zompt, de Colon . p. 401.) The modern 
oily of Noeera, a small place, though an episcopal see 
of great antiquity, undoubtedly retains the an cent 
site* It was situated 12 miles from Forum Flaminii 
and 15 from Falginium (FoUgno). (Strab. v. p. 227 ; 
PKn. iil 14. s. 19; Ptel Iii. 1. § 53 ; Itin. Ant. 
jk3U; Itin. Bier. p.SU.) 

a A town of Cisp*da*» Gaul* mentioned only by 
Ptolemy (iii. 1. $46), Iwmwhom we learn that it 
was situated in the nrighbourhood of Regium Le- 


NUIUS. 

pldum and Mutina; but wartoot on tho Rue Of the 
via Aemilia. It is probably repra sw ato d by tbe vil. 
lags of Lutoara, near GocutaUa, on the right bank 
of the Po. (Cluver. Hal p. 281.) 

4. A city of Bruttinm, in tho neighbourhood of 
Torino, not mentioned by any ancient author, but the 
existenoo of which is clearly established by its coins, 
which have the Greek inscription NOTKPINflN 
(those of Nueerte Alfaterna having uniformly Oeeen 
legends), and indicate a close connection with Torino 
and Rhegium. Its site is marked by the modern 
town of Nocero, situated on a hill about 4 miles front 
the Tyrrhenian sea and the month of the river So- 
auto. Considerable remains of an ancient city are 
still visible there, which have been regarded by many 
writers as those of Terina (Millingen, Ancient Cotes, 
p. 25, Nmniematique de VAnc. Italic^ p. 58). It is 
not improbable that the Notutpia cited by Stephanos 
of Byzantium from Philiatns is tho city in question, 
though he terms it a city of Tyrrhenian which must 
in any case be erroneous. [E. H. B.] 



COIN OF NUCKR1A IN BRUTttUX. 


NUDIONNUM, in the Table, is probably the same 
place as Noeuduntun of the Dteblintes. [Noso- 
DUNUM.] * £G.L.] 

mourn (Novfiiov), a town fo&fod by the 
Minyae, in Triphylia in Elis, but which was destroyed 
by the Eleians in the time of Herodotus (iv. 148). 

NUIT HONES, a German trib* mentioned by 
Tacitus (Germ. 40) as inhabiting the banks of the 
Albis (Elbe), to the SW. of the Longobardl They 
in common with other neighbouring tribes worshipped 
Ertha, tlmt is, the Earth. In some editions the 


name is written Nurtones; so that nOtiupg definite 
can be said either in regard to the import of their 
name or to the exact locality they inhabited. [L.S.] 
NUIUS (Noirfov Mohol, Ptel iv. 6/$6; in tee 
Latin translation, 11 Nunii ostia*’), a river of Interior 
Libya, which discharged itself into the sed to the S. 
of Mauretania Tingitana. It haa been identified 
with that which is called in tho Ship-journal of 
Hanno, Lixus (Aifor, Geog. Grade. Mm* p 5i & 



must not be confounded with tho Mauretanian river, 
and town of tiie same name, mentioned by Beyjjj* 
(i c.; comp. Artomidorus, op- Strab. fin. p***’ 
Steph. B. t. v. Alyl; Aifc Hooat. Fr. 328; Aft 
Ptel iv. 1, |$ 2, 13; Pomp. Mela, SSL 1& § 
Plin. v. 1), and which is now rew eso nt ed by te 
river called by the Arabs Wad^drKhoe, fsllwg «*° 
the sea at El-'Artsoh, wham Barth (lW^ 
pp. 23—25) found ruins of tbs saettf* M?* T 7 
Lixus of Hanno, or Nuitts of Ptolemt, Is tirt Off*’ 

'JbESS&si 

in N. l«t S#°«d W. hag. 
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Mg leu to ito former reeira, runs to the W. f end after 
pasting through thegreat fresh-water lake of Dtbcdd, 
enters the tee at Cape Nan. The name of this cape, 
ao celebrated In the Portuguese discoveries of the 
19-th oentury, appean to have a much older origin 
than hae bent supposed, and goto back to the time of 
Ptolemy. JSdriai speaks of a town, Not at Wadi 
JViml somewhat more to the k, and three days' jour- 
ney u the interior: Leo Afncanoa calls it Belad de 
Non, (Humboldt, Atpectt qf Nature, vol. i. pp. 
118— ISO, tiane.) [E.B.J.J 

NUMANA (Not^mva: Eth. Numanas: Vmana ), 
a town of Picenum, situated on the eea-ooafct of that 
province, 8 miles S. of Ancona, at the aonthem 
extremity of the mountain promontory called Hons 
Cuineros. (Plin. iiL 13. e. 18; Ptol. ill 1. § 21; 
Mel. ii. 4. $ 6; /tin. AnL p. 312.) Ite foundation 
ii» ascribed by Pliny to the Siooli; but it is donbtfnl 
whether this is not a mistake; and it eeems pro- 
bable that Naniana as well is Ancona was colonised 
by Sicilian Gre eA», as late as the time of Dionysins : 
of Syracuse. No mention of it is found in history; 
but Silius ltalicoe enumerates it among the towns 
of Picenum in the Second Punic War ; and we 1 


learn from inscriptions that it was a municipal town, 
and apparently one of tome consideration, as its 
name is associated with the important cities of 
Aesis and Auxiinum. (SiL ItaL viiL 431 ; Gruter, 
hm t. p. 446. 1. 2 ; Orell. Inter. 3892, 3900.) 
The Itineraries place it 8 miles from Ancona and 
10 from Poteutia. ((tin. AnL p. 312; Tab. Pent.) 

It was in eaily ages an episcopal see, bat this was 
afterwards united with that of Ancona. The an- 
dent city was destroyed by the Lombards ia the 
eighth century ; and the modern Unuma is a poor 
place. [K« H. B.] 

NUMA'NTIA (Nou/mitIo, Ptol. il 6. § 56 ; 

N o/uurio, Steph. B. «. e.), the capital of the Are- 
tan in HUpsnia Turraconentis, and the most fa- 
umiis city in all Celtiberia, according to Strabo (iiL 
p. 162) and Mela (ii. 6). Pliny however (iii. 3. 
t> 4), places it in the territory of the Pelendanes, 
»luch also agrees with the Itin. Ant. (p 442). It 
u represented as situated on an eminence of mode- 
rate height, but great steepness, and approachable 
only on one side, which was defended by ditches 
and intimchments. (Flor. ii. 18 ; Ores. ▼. 7 ; 
Appian, B. Http. 76, 91.) Tbs Darius flowed near 
it, and also another small river, whose name is not 
mentioned. (Appian, B. Hitp. 76 ; Dion Cass. Fr . 
82, cd. Fabr. i. p. 35.) It was on the road from As- 
turica to Caesaraugusta (Jtm. AnL l. e.\ and had a 
circumference of 24 stadia (Appian, B. Hup. 90; 
Drw. I e.) ; bat was not surrounded with walls. 
(Floras, l c.) Its memorable siege and destruction 
by Scipio Atricanns, n. o. 134, are related by Appian 
(48—98), Eutropius (iv. 17), Cicero (cfe Off. i. 11), 
btrsbo (L c.% Ac. The ruins at Puente de Don 
Guarray probably mark the sits of this once fa- 
m°un cit j. (Aldrste, Ant. Hitp. i. 6; Flora*, Etp. 
f vu * P- 976; D'Anville, Al*n. de f Acad, da 
/n4Cr - vol. xl p. 770, died by Ukert, voL ti. pu 1. 
M55.) • [T.H.&] 

NUMEWum Stadia** 398)1 * 

uluid with • spring of trmb wmUr, 58 Madis 
^ 1 *phos; perhaps the same as that described by 
JlUk contr * N *»npaphum Hieroeepia," t. 35). 
™»bo(x!v. pp.683, 684) has an inland town Hie- 
r °wp | a. TE.B.J1 

WMFC1US (NoMhciot: Bio Turbo), a small n\ 
uuum, flowing into the sea between Lavinium 


and Ardea. It ia mentioned almost exclusively in 
reference to the legendary history ofAe o eto, aba, 
according to the poetical tradition, adopted tire by 
the Roman historians, was buried on Ha banks, wheto 
be was worshipped under the name of Jupiter Indiges, 
and had a sacred grove end Heroun. (Lhr. L ffj 
Dionys. L 64; Viet Orig. Gent. Bom. 14; Orid. UoL 
xiv. 598—608; Tibull. ii. 5.39—44.) Imrasdlatsly 
adjoining the grove of Jupiter Indiges was era of 
Anna Persona, originally a Roman dfviafcy, tori 
probably the tutelary nymph of the river, but whs 
was brought also into ecmnsctkn with Aeneas by 
the legends of later timet, wkiob represented her ra 
the sister of Dido, qoeen of Carthage, Tbs tobies 
connected with her are related at full by Ovid CFaoL 
ill 545- 564), and by SUM* Mahons (vffl. 28-* 
201). Both of these nets speak of the MuririuB 
as a’ small stream, with stagnant waters and reedy 
hanks: but they afford no due to its situation, be- 
yond the general intimation that it ww fin the 
Laurentine territory, a> appellation which is some- 
times used, by the poets especially, with ray vague 
latitude. But Pliny, in enumerating the pieces eking 
the coast of Latium, mentions the river Nnmiema 
between Laurentnm and Ardea; end from the nar- 
rative of Dionysins it would seem that he certainly 
conceived the battle in which Aeneas was slain to 
have been fought between Lavinium and Ardea, but 
nearer the former dty. Hence the Bio Torto t a 
small river with a sluggish and winding stream, 
which forms a considerable marsh near its outlet, 
may fairly be regarded as the ancient Ntimiciua. It 
would seem from Pliny that the Lucos Jovis Indi- 
getis was situated on its right bank. (Plin. iiL A. 
a. 9; Dionys. L 64; Nibby, Dmtorai, vol iL p. 
418.) [E.H.B.] 

NUMTDIA, the central tract of country on the 
N. coast of Africa, which forms the largest portion 
of the country now occupied fay the Fienen, end 
called Algeria or Algeria. 

L Nome, Limits , and Inhabitant. 

The continuous system of highlands, which extends 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, was in the 
earliest period occupied by a race of people consisting 
of many tribes, of whom, the Berbers of the Algerine 
territories, or the KabyUe or Qmbalfy, as they are 
called by the inhabitants of the chics, are the repre- 
sentatives. These peoples, speaking a language which 
was once spoken from the Fortunate Islands In the 
W. to tbs Cataracts of the Nils, and which still ex- 
plains many names in ancient African topography, 
and embracing tribal of quite different characters, 
whites as well as blacks (though not negroes), wars 
called by the Romans Nomidab, not a proper name, 
but a com men denomination from the Greek form 
popdha. (Strab. ii. pt, 131, xviL pp. 833, 887.) 
Afterwards Nomoa end Ntoudia (Neeyutos and 
4 Nopoftie or Nope&urft, Ptol. iv. 8; Pomp. Mela, L 
6; Plin. v. 2, vl 39) became the name of the ration 
end the country. Sometimes they were celled Mau- 
busii Numiuas (Mmtpafaut Nopdftti, Appian, B.C. 
il 44), while the later writers always speak of them 
under the general name of Macux (Am Marc, 
xxix. 5; Procop. B. V. il 4.)- The moat poworfal 
among those tribes were the Maseru (Memkaei, 
Polyb. til. 44; Strab. ii. p. 131, xriL ja 829 ; Dkmya. 
187; MmrorvAtfo, Polyb. viL 19; Mraayli, SiL ItaL 
xvi. 170; Msssyla gens, Lir. xxiv.48), whore twri- 
torioa extended from the river Ampaagn to Tretum 
Praia. (8dm Mt) ; end the Massabsvu (Hue- 
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wuMMm, Polyh lit 38| Stalk E ft 131, xvii. pp. 
387, 889, 333; Stays* 16? t Sell. Jqp. 98; Film v. 
1 ; Maaaseyli, Liv. xxvifl. 17), occupying the country 
to to W,n» form to star Utahn. Nomad Hfo, 

under all tadUfcranoer of time sod space, present* 
one uniform type, to 44 a r ment ari ua Afer " of Virgil 
(Georg. i&. 344), and Sallust (Jay. 18), who, as 
governor of Hnftddie, had opportunity for starvation, 
may he recognised in the modem Kohyb, These 
live in hate made of the branohm of trees and co- 
vered with clay, which resemble the * magalia " of 
the eld Numtdlana, spread in little group* ewer the 
aide of the mountains, and store away their gxain in 
holes hi the ground. Numidi*, a nation of horsemen, 
■implied the Carthaginians with the wild cavaliy, 
who, without saddle a*d bridle, scorned theoountry, 
ns if hone end rider were one creature. Maritas, 
who, tiH the age of ninety, could spring upon his 
home's back (Appisn, Pen. 107), represents the true 
Numidian; faithless, merciless, nnecrnpnlons, he is s 
men of barbaric race, acquiring the testes and the 
plhli of civilisation without any deeper reformation. 
Agriculture and the arte of life were introduced under 
Menlnims. and still more by Micipsa. After the fall 
of Carthage, the Romans presented the Numidian 
kings with its library; but Punic influence must have 
been very slight. Procopius (B. V. ii. 10). indeed, 
mye, of tbe inhabitants of both Mauretania and 
Numidia, that they used the Phoenician language in 
hfc time; but it is extremely improbable that they 
ever need Punic, nor can it be supposed that Prooo- 
pius peeneseed the information requisite for ascer- 
taining the feet 7hey used a language among 
themselves, unintelligible to the Greeks and Romans, 
who imagined it to be Punic, while there can be 
little doubt that it was the idiom which they spoke 
before the arrival of the Phoenician colonists, and 
which continued to be their vernacular dialect long 
after the Carthaginians and Romans had ceased to 
be known among than, even by name. Latin would 
be the language of the cities, and most have been 
very generally intelligible, as the Christian teachers 
never appear to have used or to have thought it 
necessary to learn any other language. 

H. Physical Geography. 

Recent investigation has shown that the distinc- 
tion between what was called the 44 Greater and tbe 
Lesser Atlas" must be abandoned. There nt only 
one Atlas, formerly celled in the native language 
44 Dyne and this name is to be applied to the 
foldings, or succession of crests, which form the di- 
vision between the waters flowing to the Mediter- 
ranean and those which flow towards the Sahara 
lowland. Tbe E. prolongation of the snow-cowered 
W. of the Atlas, has a direction or strike 

from K. to W. Numerous projections from this 
i>Jiain ran out into the see, ana form abrupt pro- 
montories: the font of these in a direction from E. 


to W- mm Him Patou, hapo, PtoL iv. 3. 

f 8: C* 4e 49Mb, or Bds^Hasnrah); then Sro- 
lam «M (Srftb#a*, PtoL le.t C. da Far, Jtdt 
MO; tamoMfeM Ootum Mao* us; at Tubs 
Plat, or to eons at Ma Ms t tbe Soros Nuxi- 
picrus (noopMm eiMw, PtoL hr. 8. $ 8), into 
which m rivers Ampsaga, Audue, end Sisar dis- 
charged tanwtafe with the headland tonotu 
OMddsekaU) and 8 aumb (47. Carta, Bougie, 
hxUektiakh after psasfeg Bus memo* and C. 
Mat&oTm the lxdd toes of the 

.Boy Algiers, to wfcfafe MhaMfegafODOBanc, 


mmoiA. 

euoosed. The chhtf lived Iwima to*TuaoA, the 
o c miw a iy Mpran nunmi mmi im hmhm pro* 
vinos, the Rubricatus or Unus, end the Ampiaoa. 
The & boundaries, towards the widely attended 
low ngioo of the Sahara, are still byt little known. 
From the reeearenes of Mil. Fournel, Beoeu, end 
Carette, it appears that the Sahara Is oomposed 
of several detached basins, and that tbe number and 
the population of tbe fertile oases is much greater 
than had been imagined. Of larger wild animals, 
only gaseltee, wild asses, and ostriches art to be met 
with. The bon of the Numidian desert exists only 
in imagination, so that tonal naturally seeks 
•pots where food and water can be found. The 
camel, the 44 abb of tbe desert, 11 unknown to 
the ancient hr— isn af Hudridja: He dMTwdou must 
be attributed to tbe period of tbs Ptolemies, who 
employed H for co m merci al Bpwuti o ne in the valley 
of the Nile, whence it spread through Cyront to the 
whole of the NW. of Africa, when fc was first 
brought into military use hi the train of a mis s in 
the times of the Caesars. The later introduction of 
this carrier of tbe desert, so important la the no- 
madic life of nations, end the patriarchal stage of 
development, belongs to the Mohammedan epoch of 
the conquering Arabs. The maritime tract of this 
country displays nearly the seme vegetable forms as 
the coasts of Andalusia and Valencia. The olive, 
tbe orange-tree, tbe ar bo rescent ricinua, the Cba- 
maerops humilis, and the dale-tree flourish on both 
sides of tbe Mediterranean; and when the wanner 
sun of N. Africa produces different species, they an, 
generally belonging to the same families as the Eu- 
ropean tribes. The marble of Numidia, 44 giallo 
anttco," golden yellow, with reddish vshta | was tbe 
most highly prized at Rome for its colour. (Plia. 
xxxv. 1. xxx vi. 8.) The pavement of the Comitium 
at Rome consisted of slabs of this beautiful mate- 
rial. (Niebuhr, Led. on Ane. Gsog. vol ii. p. 80.) 

111. History and Political Geography. 

The Romans became acquainted with these tribes 
in the First Punic War, when they aerped as the 
Carthaginian cavalry. After the gnat victory of 
Regains, the Numidians threw off the yto of Car- 
thage. (Polyb. i. 81 ; Diod. Frag n* Vat, xxiii. A) 
The wild array of their horsemen was the nupt for- 
midable arm of Hannibal, and with the hahStaeb Ma- 
rines at their head, carried deetruotion thronffriut Si- 
cily. In the great struggle of the Second Punic War 


great success. The services of M as ini saa prince of 
the E. Numidians, were not unrewarded, and, at the 

end of the war, be obtained the domhiM of Syphaac, 

bis rival, and prince ortbe W. tribes, the Mssesesyli, 
and a great part of the Oarthagbto territory; so 
that his kingdom extended from the Mohwbe sm tbs 
W., $o the Cyrsnaica on the S , CpmpMly eur* 
rounding the small atrip allowed to Carthage o* mo 
coast (Appian, Pun. 106> Whan Marine* 

diad; Um Uttar Mt no k«H!siaU 
Wtte and Om a, mm UmjfSSU fe 
that tha wt dnmimnra «f jtumUU IS *** “* 
baod. of UMpM, tha »M» J* *?**• 
mm, m*b al and Baapd, wW **£ 
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NUJnpU NOVA 

faw MM* of «{Mn mill'' bribed w Jttortha. 

tel Jttguriha obtained the meet 
productive portion of it Hew 
aMb brttoe out b e tween the rival prime, when 
Jugurtha besieged Adherbal §pt Gifts, and, after 
compelling aim to surrender, pot him to a cruel 
death. War was declared against Jugurtha by 
Borne, which, after being earned on with outing 
soonest was finished by hie captors and death in 
b. a 106. The kingdom was given to Hiempial 
IL, who was tttooeedad by his non Juba I., who in 
the civil wan allied himself to the Pompeians. On 
the death of Jnba L, B. cl 46, Numidia was made 
a Bomaa prorinoe by Julius Omar, who pat it in 
tbe hands of Sallust, the historian, A. d. 39, Cali- 
gula changed the government of the provinos, giving 
apparently, coordinate powers to the proconsul and 
the legates. [See the article Africa, VoL L p. 70, 
where the anangementi are folly described.] The 
“ legatne Ang. pr. pr. Mnmldiae ” (Orelli. Inter. 3672) 
resided at Cirta, the capital of the old Noznidian 
kings, which, since the time of Augustus, had ac- 
quired the M jus colonise.” Besides Cirta, there 
were many other “ colonise," of which the following 
names are known : — Sicca ; Thaxugadis; Afhro- 
Disnm; Calcua; Tabraca; Tibioa; Ttri- 
dbomux; Tuburhica ; T hkv- t b ; Medauba; 
Ammedrra ; Smrrru; Busicadb; Hirro Re- 
gius; Miucuw; Lambaxsa; Thxlbvtb Labes. 
Bulla Regia was a " liberum oppidum.” The 
number of towns must have been considerable, as, 
according to tbe a Notitia l ” Numidia had in tbe 
fifth century 123 epiecopsl aces. (Marqnardt, in 
BekWs Handbook der Bool AU. pt. ill p. 229.) 
During the Bomaa occupation of the country, that 
people, according to their usual plan, drove several 
Toads through it. Numerous remains of Roman 
posts and stations, which were of two kinds, those 
which secured the roads, and ethers which 
guarded the estates at some distance from them, 
arc* still remaining (London Gtog. Jmtm. vol 
vui. p. 53) ; and snch was their excellent ar- 
rangement that, at first, one legion, 44 Ills Aug.," 
to which afterwards a second was added, “ Macri- 
aua Uberatrix” (Tac. Hitt L 11), served to keep tbe 
African provinces secure from the incursions of the 
Moorish tribes. The long peace which Africa en- 
joyed, and the flourishing corn trade it carried on, 
had bon verted the wild Numtdian tribes into peace- 
ful peasants, and had opened a great field for Chris- 
tian exertion. In the fourth century, Numidia was 
the chosen seat of the Donatist schism. Tbs ra- 
vages of the Circumoelliooe contributed to that 
destruction, which was finslly consummated by the 
Vends] invasion. Justinian sent forth his troops, 
with s view of putting down the Ansae, more than 
of winning new provinces to the empire The work 
was s complete one; the Vandals were exterminated. 
Along with the temporal? rule of Constantinople, 
the native population uf Africa reappeared. Tbs 
most signal victory of the cross, as it appeared to 
that generation, prepared the way far tbe victory ef 
t™ crescent a century afterwards. [E.B.J.1 
Africa, Vol X p. 71, a.] 
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2; Plut Marc. 24). Tran the narrative ef Xfty, 
which is copied hr Ffttoreht ft ft efter that Nu- 
mistro was attested in the i 
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as Hareellui marched out of 
Hannibal after the battle drew off bis forces, 
withdrew towards Apulia, but was overtake by 
Marcellos near VmusU. Pliny also enamsNtea the 
Nameetrani (evidently the came people) among the 
mu nic ipal towns of Lucerne, and places tfiom In the 
neighbourhood of the Vdcentaid. Hence ft ft cer- 
tainly a mistake so the part ef Ptolemy that ba 


a century 

numidia NOVA. 

*™JJTO0D8 BI« u k [Ncmidu.]' 
NUMI8TB0 (Nevpferpwr, Ptel; Hfibrpm 
?!*•***■ Numertnums), a town of Looaria, up- 
Pjjatly near the frontiers of Apuha, aeerwfafae 
ftwlTS-W* ***** Hannibal and MarctUoa, 
*• 0 . 210, without any deeisfts remit OJv wvti. 


transfers Numistre to the interior ef 1 
less there were two towns of the name, which ft 
scarcely probable, Ofoverius, however, feBows Pto- 
lemy, and identifies Numfatro with AWan afro ft (ft 
labrta, but this ft certainly erroneous (P&l ift IL 
s. 15; PtoUK l. §74; Caster. ML p. 1619). 7ft 
rite coqjectanUy aasigneatp it byJteamS, mar 
the modern Afore, about 20 mHaiMW.ftpto fthte, 
ft plaoribft enough, and agrem weD with fifty's 
statement that ft was united for manictpel puipeees 
with Voterii (Bnocmo), which ft about 12 mffte dis- 
tant from More (Romanelli, vol. i. p. 434), Seme 
ancient remains and teriptfeme hare been found on 
the spot. [£. H. B.] 

NUBA. [Baleareb, p. 374, a.] 

NU'RSIA (Noupala: Eik. Nnieinna: Norcia) t 
a city of the Sabines, situated in the upper part of 
the valley of the Nar, at the foot of the lofty group 
of the Apennines, now known as tbs Monti della 
StiriBa. The coldness of its climate, resulting from 
its position in the midst of high mountains, ft cele- 
brated by Virgil and Silins Italians. (Virg. Am. 
vii. 716; Sil Ital. vih. 417.) Tbe first mention of 
it in history ft in the Second Punic War (b.c. 205), 
when it was one of tbe cities which came forward 
with volunteers for the armaments of Scipfo. (Liv. 
xxriii. 45.) As on this occasion tbe only three 
cities of the Sabines mentioned fy name are Nutria, 
Reate, and Amiternum, it ft probable that Nursia 
was, as well as the other two, one of the most con- 
siderable places among the Sabines. It was a 
munffcipa] town tinder the Roman government (OrelL 
Inter . 3966; Plin. ilL 12. s. 17 ; PtoL iii. 1. § 55), 
and we learn that its inhabitants were punished by 
Ootavian for their sealons adherence to the republican 
party, and the support they afforded to L. Antonina 
in the Perusian War. (Suet Aug. 12; Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 13.) It was the birthplace of Vespsria Polls, 
the mother of the emperor Veepeaian; and the 
monuments of her family existed in the time of 
Suetonius at a place called Veepaafta, 6 nuke from 
Kureia on the road to Spofttium. (Suet Pop, 1.) 
The u ager Kurrinua” ft mentione d more than once 
in the Liber Ookmiarum (pp. 227, 257), bat it docs 
not appear that it over received a regular crispy. 
We learn v from Orinmrift and Pliny that ft was 
celebrated for Its turnips, which are also alluded to 
by Martial (Colam. x. 421; Plin. xriii. IX 1 34; 
Martial, xiil 20.) From Its aschidsd position Nuria 
ft not mentioned in tbe Itineraries, but time ft no 
doubt that ft cootfamed to oxftt 
ported cf the Boman Empire, It I 
ace at an early period, and ft caftbretodin t 
tical hfttory as tbs birtiipftos sf ft. Ber 
founder of toe first great nfcnastio order. 

It ft said that remains cf the anoftnt write still 
aarist at Mwatln Iht mm mamire riyft 

aa thorn near Baste si 
Anm.d.InttArck, 1 
been described m detail 
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*** NYCBII. 

NYOBtl [Strtioa.] 

NYGB8NI [Stmhca.1 
NYMPHAEA. NYMPHAEUM. 1. (N *1*4*1*, 
Scyiax,p.29; Ntyifator, Strab. vii. p.309; Amish, 
B. MW*. 106; Ptol lli. 0. $ 3; Anon. PeripL 
p. 6 ; Plin. hr. 26; Cratetus, <g>. Bdrpocrai . 
Nymphae, Geog. Bar. r. 2), a Milesian colony of the 
Tauric Ghersaneee, with a good harbour. (Strab. 
t ft) The mini of this town ere to be found on the 
& point of the gulf now called the Lake qfTckour- 
bache. (Dubois de Montperreux, Voyage Amour du 
Camcase , rci. t, pp. 246 — 251; Marigny Taitbout, | 
P ortuk m de ia Met Noire, p. 74.) Pallas (Rem 
mASOdLStatthaU. Brndmets, toI. ii. p. 341) fixes 
it between the Paulofka Bakery and Kamyeck- 

2. The harbour of Lintta in Ulyrioum, and 3 M. P. 
from that town (Caesar, B. C. Iii. 26), on a pro- 
montavy of the same name. (Plin. iii. 26.) [E.B. J.1 
NYMPHAEA (Ne^fe), a small island off 
the ooaat of Ionia, is mentioned only by Pliny (v. 
37). Respecting Nymphaea as a name of Cos, see 
Cos. [L. S.] 

NYMPHAEUM (N jpfwor. Strab. vii. p. 330 ; 
PtoL UL 13. § 11), the promontory to the S. of 
the peninsula of Acte, from whence Mt Athos rises 
abruptly to the very summit. It is now called 
Kdra Hhghio GhiorghL (Leake, North. Greece, 
Yol. iii. pp. 114, 149.) [E. B. J.] 

NYMPHAEUM (NujifoSbr.) 1. A place on the 
eastern coast of Bithynia, at a distance of 30 stadia 
west of the mouth of the Oxines (Arrian, Peripl. 
PoeL Eux. p. 14), or, according to the Periplus of 
the Anonymus (p. 4), 46 stadia from Tyndaridae. 

2. A place in Cilicia, between Celenderis and Soli, 
is mentioned only by Pliny (y. 22). [L. S.] 

NYMPHAEUS (Amm. Mare, xviii. 9. | 8; 
N6pptor f Procop. B. P. i. 8, 21 ; Saidas, s. v ), an 
affluent of the Tigris, 240 stadia from Amida, and 
the boundary between the Roman and the Persian 
empires. Bitter (Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 98) identifies 
it with the Zibeneh Su. (London Geog . Journ. vol. 
x. p. 363; comp. St Martin, MSm. sw T Armenia, 
yoI. i. p. 166; Le Beau, Boa Empire , x6L v. p. 
248.) [E. B. J.] 

NYMPHAEUS (Ninfa), a small river of Latium, 
mentioned only by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9), who describee 
it as flowing into the sea between Astura and Ciroeii. 
There can be no doubt that the stream meant is the 
one still called the Nifrfa, though this does not now 
flow into the sea at all, but within a few miles of its 
source (which is at the foot of the Volscian moun- 
tains, immediately below the site of Norba, fanning 
a pool or small lake of beautifully clear water) stag- 
nates, and loses itself in the Pontine Marshes. A 
town called Niitfa arose, in the middle agtfbckse to 
its source, hot this is now in ruiite, Wfrnave no 
Account of any ancient town on the site. ’ [E.H.B.] 
NYMPHA& [Megalopolis, p. 309, V] 
NYMPHA'SIA. [Mbxstdridv.] 

NYSA er NYSSA (Ndf v or Nfara), is said to 
have been the name of the place in which the god 
Dionyena was bent, whence it was transferred to 
a great many tom in nil puts of the world 
which worn distinguished ftr the cultivation of the 
vine. 

I./oirio. 1. A town it C«rU, on tb« toathem dope 
of wamUm^m thOMrth of the Knottier, and 
about uHa^MM Ti*Hn and Antioch. Tb* 
uwuiilahtaw BtEafcB, a tributary of the UMsndor, 
4 owod tfamgh Urn Middle t # tha town by a deep 


NYSA. 

ravine spanned by a brftgk connecting the two parts 
of the town. (Strab. xit^Jfc 650; Horn. Jtgam. iv. 
17; Plin. v. 29 ; PtoL v. 2. § 16; HierocL p. 639; 
Staph. Bye. a e.) Tradition assigned the foundation 
of the place to three brothers, Athymbma, Athym- 
bradus, juA Hydrdafc, who emigrate^ W Sparta, 
and founded three towns on the north of the Mae- 
ander; but in the course of time Nysa absorbed them 
all; the Nyaaeans, however, recognise more especially 
Athymbnis as their founder. (Steph. B. s. v. 
¥ A$vp€pa; Strab. I e.) The town derived he name 
of Nysa from Nysa, one of the wives of Antiochos, 
the eon of Seleucus (Steph. B. e. v. *A rr«fx«<a), 
having previously been called Athymbra (Steph. B. 
e. v . 'ABvfiSpa) and Pythopolis (Steph. B. s. ». Ilvdrf- 
voXit). 

Nysa appears to have been distinguished for 
its cultivation of literature, for Strabo mentions 
several eminent philosophers and rhetoricians; and 
the geographer himself, when a youth, attended the 
lectures of Aristodemus, a disciple of Panaetius; 
another Aristodemus of Nysa, a cousin of the former, 
had been the instructor of Pompey. (Strab L c.; 
Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 64.) Hierocles classes Nysa among 
the sees of Asia, and its bishops are mentioned in 
the Councils of Ephesus and Constantinople. The 
coins of Nysa are very numerous, and exhibit a 
series of Roman emperors from Augustus to Gallienus. 
The site of Nysa has been recognised by Chandler 
and other travellers at SultanJdsear, above the plain 
of the Maeander, on a spot much resembling that 
described by Strabo; who also mentions a theatre, a 
forum, a gymnasium for youths, and another for men. 
Remains of a theatre, with many rows of seats almost 
entire, as well as of an amphitheatre, gymnasium, 
Ac., were seen by Chandler. (Leake, Ada Minor , 
p. 248; Fellows, Discover, pp. 22, foil. ; Hamilton, 
Researches, i. p. 534.) The country round Nysa is 
described as bearing evidence of the existence of 
subterraneous firm, either by exhalations and vapours, 
or by its hot mineral springs. 



coor or mrsA m gamul 

*. A pUce hi the dietrict of UtyrM 'in PWdio, 
■itnated on the rim Xantbru, an the tooth of 
Podalaea. (Ptol. v. 3. § 7 ; HierocL p. 634, where 
the name is misspelt Mhroi.) 

3. A town in Cappadocia, in the district called 
Muriatic, not for from the river Hairs, ee the reed 
from Ancyra to Caesareia. (Ptol v. 7. 18; It. Ant 
pp. 505, 506; HierocL p. 600; Htoephor* XL 44.) 
Its site is now occupied by a village taring the 
name of Nine or Nma (Hreimlltea, a 

p. 265.) 

NYSA(N0(ra> 1L In J toy* 1. Avillapja 
Boeotia on ML Helicon. (BOxfon Sx* f. 403 S Otoph* 
B. $. v . Nfftrcu.) 

2. A town in Thrace, is the dfotriot hftwfljw 
riven Stiymon and Neetus, which 
formed part of Macedonia. BhdriSpW 
Pliny. (Steph. B. t. v. ; Plin. hr* 10* fc 
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& In Euboea, wham #e vine was said to pert 
forth kim and bear ftukthe tune day. (Staph. 
B. & «.) 

4 In the 4aland of Naxos. (Steph. B.«,a.) 
NYSSOSt £Nma, in Eorop} No. 2.] 
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OAKNEUH, a town of the Penestaa, situated on 
a road loading into the country of the Labeates, 
which overlooked a narrow pass, formed by a moun- 
tain and the river Artatus. It waa taken by 
Peraeus in the campaign of b. c. 169. (Liv. xliii. 
19.) [K.B.J.1 

OAEONES (Mela, iii. 6. $ 8$ Solin. 19. $ 6) or 
OONAE (Plin. iv. IS. a. 27), ialanda in the Baltic 
off the coast of Sarmatia, the inhabitants of which 
were said to live on the eggs of birds and wild oats. 

OANUS ("naves, Pind. 01 v. 26: Fnucolari ), 
a small river on the & coast of Sicily, flowing beneath 
the wall* of Camarina. [Camarina] [E.H.B.] 
OARACTA. [Ootris.] 

OARUS. [Rha] 

OASES ('OflUreis or Afcfrm, Strab. ii. p. 130, 
x\ ii. pp. 790 — 791 ; Afouriv vdAxs A lyfarrou, Steph. 
R * v.\ Eth. Afaafnft or Avoeiris), was the gene* 
lal appellation among ancient writers given to spots 
ot habitable and cultivable land lying in the midst of 
Mndj deserts; but it was mare especially applied to 
these verdant and well-watered tracts of the Libyan 
desert which counsel like stepping-stones Eastern 
Mitli Western and Southern Africa. The word Oasis 
is derived fiom the Coptic Ouak (mansio), a resting- 
place. (Payroll, Learie. Ling. Copt. t. v.) Kant, 
i\ deed (/%*. Geog. vcd. ii, pt. 1. p. 349), traces it, 
with less probability, to the Arabic Hawa , a habita- 
tion, and Si or Zi a wilderness (comp, the Hebrew 
/>/>A). Their physical circumstances, rather than 
Hu. i fin in, size, or position, constitute an Oasis; and 
tin ttnn is applied indifferently to kingdoms like 
AiyiU and Piiazania (Faxon) and u> petty slips of 
pa&ture, sir'll as the Oasis of El-Uerah, which ib 
onl) four or five miles in circumference. The sndent 
wuters described them as verdant islands, rising 
abo\e tbo ocean of sand, and by their elevation 
e'loiping from being buried by it with the rest of the 
(uituaMe soil. Herodotus, foresample (iv. 162), 
ulW them ko Aewof, 

Rut, so far from rising above the level ef the 
tWit, the Oases are actually depressions of its sur- 
h«<\ dints and hollows in the general bed of lime- 
>toue which forms its basis. The bottom of the 
Oiww u of sandstone, on which rente a stratum of 
‘lay or marble, and these retain the water, which 
titlicr percolates to them through the surrounding 
Mnd ’ °* descends from the edges of the limestone 
f 11 * tta encircles these isolated spots, like a 
battlement. Within these moist hollows springs a 
station presenting the most striking oaatrast to 
S® fnenU barrenness of the enoireling wiUernem. 
*l ,n . r » WMPiens kinds and considerable girth, 


< date and fruit trass, flourish in the 
LT’ “, ud shined with their verdant pastures 
ti® 5? ^em Ihe appellation of “tbs Islands ef 

with the active traffic of fimWi fe the wash 
^ ‘ du * ou 8 h tom kingdoms kst no opportunity ef 
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pushing their emporia er ootadea l 

the Bed Sea and the Begfo Aramafetn, tb*e la no 
positive monumental proof of thrir hairing elmnr 
pied the Oases, at least while under their native 
rulers. Perhaps the difficulty of crossing the desert 
before the oamel was introduced into Aegypt — and 
the oamel never appears on the Pharaonic MttH 
monte— pay have prevented them from apfropri*. 
ting these outposts. The Pemiaiis, rifor thb eon- 
quest of Aegypt in b,c. 623, ware the first psrmamut 
occupants of the Oases. Oambysca, indeed, feOsdin 
his attempt to reach Ammonium (Stock); but his 
successor Dtraiua Hyrtaspia established his authority 
securely in many ef them. At the time when 
Herodotus visited Aegypt, the Oases were already 
military or commercial stations, permeating Libs* 
from the Bed 8oa to the Atlantic Ocean. Under rim 
Ptolemies and the Cowan, they were garrison** 
by the Greeks and Romans, and were the Mali ef a 
numerous fixed population, as well at the halt- 
ing-places of the esuavan* ; under the pavseeu- 
tions of the Pagan emperors, they.altoded shelter to 
fugitives from the magistrate ; and when the church 
became supreme, they shielded heretics from their 
orthodox opponents. 

The natural productions of these desert-islands 
will be enumerated under their particular 
One article of commerce , indeed, was common to 
them. Their alum was imported by the Aegyptiaas, 
as essential to many of their manufactures. Amiris, 
according to Herodotus (ii. 130), contributed 1008 
talents of alum towards the rebuilding of the temple 
at Delphi ; and the alum of EUKhnrgeh (Oasis 
Magna) still attracts and rewards xnodaru specula- 
tors. Herodotus describes the Oases as a chain ex- 
tending from E. to W. through the Libyan Desert. 
He indeed comprehended under tnis term all the 
habitable spots of the Sdfofra, and says that they 
were in general ten days' journey apart from one 
another (iv. 181). But it is more usual to oonaidsr 
the following only as Oases proper. They are, with 
reference to Aegypt, five in number ; although, in- 
deed, Strabo (xviii. p. 1168) speaks of only three, 
the Great, the Lesser, and that of Ammon. 

1. Ammonium ( ELSiwah ), is the most northerly 
and the most remote from the Nile. There seem to 
have been two roads to it from Lower Aegypt ; for 
when Alexander the Great visited the oracle of 
Ammon, he followed the coast os far as Paraetonium 
in Libya, and then proceeded inland a] meet in a 
direct northerly line. (Arrian. Anoh Hi. 4 $ Quint. 
Curl iv. 33.) He appears, however, to have re- 
turned to the neighbourhood of Memphis by the 
more usual route, vis. a WSW. road, which ] 


the Natron l^kes [Nktrxsk] and runs to Teranith, 
on the Asm branch of the Nile. (lfimitoti, •/bar- 
my to the Temple of Jopitmr Ammon.) Themis 
some difficulty in understanding Herodotus's amount 
of the distanoe between Thebes and Ammonium. 
Ha says that they are ten days' journey apart. 
(Rennell, Gtogr. of Herod. voL l p. 677.) But the 
actual distance between them is 400 geographical 
mike ? and aa the day's journey of a caravan never 
exceeds twenty, and is seldom mom than sixteen 
of them miles, double the time allowed by him— 
not ten, but twenty days— is required to perfora ti n g 
it Either, therefore, a station within ten day? 
journey of Upper Aegypt has bens drops ant of Um 
text of Herudotas, or he must intend another Otetis, 
or ELSmak it net the insiaat Ammonium. Hvs 
bear in atad, however, that tbs Greater Ond *(£fo 
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JBh w ysl ) aad the law were both 

•NODiHi noroea «C Aegyjl, *e may ftkl y Mr 
that the ton day*’ journey to Amm o nium k «n* 
puled from cat of then, i * fan a point eoo- 
nidered to proper Aegyptian ground. Now, not only 
4a> tho nod fan Thebes to Ammonium lk through 
or beside the Greater and Lower Oasis, but their re- 
effective distances from the extremities at the Journey 
will giveueariy Renumber of days raqui|jNd. For 
the Greet Oasis, k seven days? journey 
from Thebes; and thirty hours, or (15 x 2) nearly two 
days more, are required fa reaching the Lesser Oasis; 
from whence to Ammonium k a journey of eight 
days, which, allowing two days fa p a s s ing through 
the Oases themselves, give just the twenty days re- 
agukite fa performing the distance. There wen two 
reads which led from Thebes to Oasis llagna. The 
sh atter one bearing N. by Abydos, the other bear- 
big 8. by Lstopolk For the famer forty-two 
beam, fa the latter fifty-two, were required, to 
reach the Great Oasis. (GaiUkad, Voyage d V Oam 
ie TMse, 1813.) The Oasis of Ammonium k 
aboat six miles in length, and three in breadth. The 
soil k etroagly impregnated with salt of a fine 
quality, which was anciently in great request, both 
fa religious purposes and the tables of the Persian 
kings. (Arrian, Anab. ML. 41.) But notwithstand- 
ing its saline ingredients, the ground is abundantly 
irrigated by water-springs, one of which, “ the 
Fountain of the Sun,” attracted the wonder of Hero- 
dotus, and ancient travellers generally (iv. 181 ; 
comp. Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes, voL ii. p. 
358> It rises in a grove of dates, S. of the Temple of 
Amman, and was probably one of those tepid springs, 
found in other Oases also, the high temperature of 
which k not observed during the heat of the day, 
but which, by night, are perceptibly wanner than 
the surrounding atmosphere. A small brook running 
from tins fountain flows soon into another spring, 
also arising in the date-grove; and their united 
waters run towards the temple, and, probably be- 
cause their ancient outlets are blocked up, end in 
a swamp. The vicinity of these brooks confirms the 
statement of Herodotus, that in Ammonium are 
many wells of fresh water (iv. 181). 

The early and high cultivation of thk Oasis is 
still attested by the abundance of its dates, pome- 
granates, and other fruits. The dates are obtained 
in vast quantities, and are of very fine flavour. In 
favourable seasons the whole area of Ammonium is 
coveted with thk fruit, and the annual produce 
amounts to from 5000 to 9000 camel-loads of 
800 pounds each. Oxen and-sheep are bred in con- 
uiderabk numbers; but the camel does not thrive 
in Ammonium, probably because of thudampness of 
the soiL The inhabitants accordingly So not export 
their own harvests, but await the caravans which 
convey them to Aegypt and the Mediterranean ports. 
(MitmtoH, pp. 89, 90, 91, 174, 175, Ac.) The pre- 
sent popaktion of thk Ossk k about 8000; but an- 
ciently, when it was at once the seat of an oracle, 
the centre of attraction to innumerable pilgrims, and 
one of the principal stations of the Libyan land- 
trade, the permanent as well as the casual population 
must hare bean much more considerable. The ruins 
of the Temple of Ammon a» farad at Ummebeda, 
sometimes called jBfrfrf,— the Um me to g eir of Horae- 
mann (Traoeli, vbii. p. 108), about 2 miles from the 
principal village *Sttd custifr its style and arrange- 
meut bespeak its A^yptftt origin sod its appropria- 
tion to the wrethip of Atii% tho nmbsaded god of 


Thebea; yet the buldings<the oraole Itself waa much 
older) are probably not earner than the Pierian mu 
of Aegypt The remains of the Ammepfum osuskt 
of two parts-^s pronaos and a sekea,.ar saaetuary 


proper. The wrifrare entirely eompmad of hewn 
stones, obtained from quarrke about 9 miles off, The 
surface of the temple, both within and without, waa 
covered with hieroglyphics emblematic of the story 
and transfigurations of Zeus- Ammon. Ths plain 
surface of ths walk was highly coloured; and 
though many of the sculptures are much defaced, 
the blue and green colours are still bright Tho 
temple itself was of moderate rise, and the cur- 
tilage or enclosure of the whole k net more than 70 
paces in length and 66 in breadth. 

The population of thk Oaria was, in the time of 
Herodotus (ii. 89), partly Aagyptian and partly 
Aethiopian, — both nations agreeing in their devotion 
to Zeus- Ammon. The Greeks, indeed, who most 
have become acquainted with Ammonium soon after 
their colonisation of pyrene la the seventh century 
n. a, put in their claims to a share, at least, in its 
foundation. According to one tradition. Denims led 
a colony thither (Dkdor. xvii. 50); acoaiding to 
another, its oracle waa rataMkhod contemporaneously 
with that at Dodona, the meet ancient oracle of 
Greece. (Herod, ii. 54.) The name ef the king, 
Etearchus, mentioned by Herodotus in bis story of 
the Nasamones, if the form be oorrectiy given, has 
also a Greek aspect. (Herod, ii. 32.) There can 
be no doubt, however, that Ammonium was peopled 
from the East, and not by oolonku from Europe and 
the North. 

At the present day EUShoak contains fair or five 
towns, of which the principal k Kdrir ; and about 
2 miles from Kebir is an ancient fortress named 
Shargieh, old enough to have been occupied by a 
Roman garrison. (Minutoli, pp. 165—-167). It is 
governed by its own chiefs or shieks, who pay a 
small annual tribute to the viceroy of Aegypt This 
Oasis, though known to Arabian writers of the thir- 
teenth century a. ik, was first reopened to Europeans 
by the travels of Browne and Hotnemanu in ths lest 
century. 

2. Proceeding in u SW. direction, auS approaching 
ucarer to Aegypt, we come to the Gesk now called 
ELFarafrth, but of which the ancient name is not 
recorded. It lay nearly N. of Oasis Minor, it a dis- 
tance of about 80 miles, and served as an Interme- 
diate station both to Ammonium and Cask Magna. 

3. Oasis Mucou fOaet* ptapd, Pto l iv. 5- § 57 * 
1 Bevripa, Strah. »i p. 813; 0. I&aor, Not Jwp* 
Or. C. 143: tho modem ELM* I), was situated 
SE. of Aramoarium, and nearly due W. of the city of 
Oxyrynchos and the Antaeite ueme i ELFgum ), 
let. 29° W N. Lftu MM, the Loiuur Om» 
contains warm springs, and k well irrigated. Inder 
thb Romans H waa celebrated fa its wheat; bnt 
now its chief production* are dates, dives, P* 0 *#? 

nates, and other fruits. It has a tem jds and tom to 

of the Ptolsmakera. The Leaser Oama is 
from tlfe Greater by a high ealeaiirouiiidfi^^ 
stotioo iMtwMD ttom t****T « *», ■?! 
tmopi. a! Ain Amewr. (OtilHwd, Mw** *2 
0« Minor wmm to to tto«MM *i»h ttottoti*' 
to tom. Christim miton (* £ 

ChrfKut. p. I,,) t ft ht0 wfl. 

“O&m, ubf etna tot Ml lllll — * (*"■“• ** Y !t 
IS), 

toing the peopl. iadiatotd. . . . 

I «. 0 amu T nuum w,* ito <M» <* ** 
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oflurM, k the nearest of these <tort4*landi to the l*nishm*&t for palitiml o&ndere (Btow *MiL ttfft** 
fowitiere of Aagypt, tonaarly due N. from Oasis L 7. f 4), and for Christian foptiraSe® thS'Pagp 
JC^ihu M flee in let. 28®, e littfo below the parallel amperore. (Socmt. iL 28.) At a torpedo** 
MMUdkAsgypt. Thereto* abounded with monasteries and Tba 

mad to it foam i>«ia^ and tp^rmapal village to Greater and the Laaaar Oasis want saofetol a» 
named /Man. Tba soil ia favourable todroit; bat forming together a single noma, bttobf tba Be- 
tharaara no tmoaa of its permanent occupation either man emperors were anneated to tbs ufoitm of 
by the Aegyptiaae or tba Persians ; and lie earitoat theThCbaid. (PHn. v. 9. *.f,duo Oaa&to«Ptfll fc 
monuments are a Boman triumphal arch, and the 5. § 6, eft r6poa wpocypdforrm *1 fad Omtfrw $ 
rains of an aquedoot and hjpogasa, containing ear- dee > Hosktoe, ViaU to the Great Ml Min, 
oopbegi. In this Oasis wee made the discovery oT Mm. mm ha {Toms Sitter, Erdkmda, vSTp. 
some aneient artesian wells. 964.)- fW. B.D] 

The description of the wooden of the Oeam by an OAXES, OAXUS. [Amp*.] 
historian of the fifth century a. d. (Olympiodor. op. OBILA CoUka, PtoL 8. & §91* town of the 
Phot. Bib.p. 61, ad. Bekker) learee no doubt of tba Vettonee in HUi ttnnooLnris, tort** 
existence of snob artificial springs; bat as their con- which it to diffiadt tn detonmaa, but it ia npnemd 
strootion was unknown to the Greeks end Romans to be the modern Avila. (Htoron. da Fir. i&cTlil, 
no lees than to the Aegyptto, the secret of it was and Flora, Eap. & sir. 3, ep, tJktft, tdULwLU 
probably imported from the East, Uke the silkworm, p. 431.) Befehatd, however, hliintiflie it oriUt 
at some period anterior te A.D. 400. Several of these Olivo. ftJL Jll 

welle have leoeatiy been discovered end reopened OBJ LAE. flLuauinaJ 

(Komsgger, Jfeto, voLii.pp.S34, 899); and the OBUMUII, VpheehiOdia Embramfo, writ- 
depth disclosed does net materially differ from that ten Ohitonna m the Table, on a mad winch fames 
mentioned by Olympfodome (amprd), via,, from 100 through the Ttorentoim to the earn of the Atri a 
to 500 cubits. Tins for exceeds the bore of an Grain, or Little SL BerSard. The site is appe rtain, 
ordinary well; and the spontaneous rise of the water but the distance is marked iiL from Ad PuMi- 
in a rushing stream shows that no pump, siphon, or canon. [Publicanos, Ad.] [G. L.] 

mscbineiy was employed in raising it to the surface. 0BL1VI0N1S FLUMEM, called mho Lunins, 
In this Oasis, also, alum abounds. ( Ka n ric k, Arm. Limtos, Limaea, See. [Gamabcia, VoL L p. 933.] 
Egypt, voL i. p. 74.) O'BOCA (’Of duo, PtoL iL 1. $8), a river on the 

5. Oasis Maqha (’Ochrit tuy&v, PtoL iv. 5. § W. coast of Ireland, now the Boyne. [T. H. D.] 

27 ; k wpririj, Strab. xviL p. 819; 9 daw, Olympiod. OBKIMAS, a river of Phrygia, an eastern tribu- 
ap. Phot. Bibl p. 211, ed. Bekker), the Great Oasis, tary of the Moeander, had its sources, according to 
sometimes denominated the Oasis of Thebes, as its Livy (xxxviii. 15), on the eastern side of Mount 
centre lies nearly oppuaite to that city, is called EL CadmuS, near the town of Asporidos, and flowed in 
Khargeh by the Arabs, from the name of its prin- the neighbourhood of Apameu Cibotus (Plin. v. 29.) 
npal town. This, also, is the wdAis ’O dais and This is all the direct information we poeaen about 
rijeror pamdptav of Herodotus (iii. 26), and is meant it ; but from Livy's account of the expedition of 
when the Oases are spoken of indiscriminately, as by Manlius, who had pitched his camp there, when he 
Jiupphus (<?. Apion. tL 8). lu the hieroglyphics its was virited by Seleucue from Apamea, we may gather 
name is Heb, and in the Motitia Imperii Orient some further particulars, which enable us to identify 
(c 143) its capital is termed Hibe. The Oasis the Obrimas with the ScmdoW Choi. Manlius had 
Magna is distant about 6 days’ journey from marched direct from Sagalaasus, and must have led 
1 hrbes, and 7 from Abydos, being about 90 miles his army through the plains ef Domini, passing in 
from the western bank of the Hilo. It is 80 miles the rear of Apamea. Thus Seleucue would easily 
in length, and from 8 to 10 broad, stretching hear of the consul being in his neighbourhood, and, 
from the let of Tentyra, 25° N., to tho let of in his desire to propitiate him, would have started 
Al>> doe, 26° 6 f N. Anciently, indeed, owing to after him and overtaken him the next day (postero 
inure extensive and regular irrigation, the cultivable die.) Manlius, moreover, at the sources of the 
laud reached further N. Tho high calcareous ridge, Obnmaa required guides, because he found liimaelf 
wliirli separatee it from the Leaser Ossie, here be- hemmed in by mountains and unable to find hie way 
cemeo precipitous, and girds the Oasis with a steep to the plain of Metropolis. All this agrees perfectly 
wall of rock, at the base of which the acacia of well with the supposition that the ancto Obrimas 
Egypt and the dhoctm palm form thick woods. The is the modern Sandukli Chat (Hamilton, Reatarckm, 
Great Oasis must have received a Greek colony at ii. p. 172*foc.). Finns Inackrjflmj & 87), 
ui early period, sinoo Herodotus (iii. 26) says that on the ether bend, supposes the Kodak a Choi to 
tue “city Oasis” was occupied by hamiarw of the correspond with the Obrimas. ArnndeU (Xheoou. «a 
Aesckrionian tribe, who bad probably settled them Aaia Mm. I p. 231), again, believes that Livy has 
111 consumes of their alliance with the Greek confounded the sources of theMarsyas and Maeander 
e.>l<mi«ts of Cyrone (Id. iv. 1&2). Yet none of its with those of the Obrimas. [L. &] 

numerous monumenU reach back to the Phanunie 0BR1NGA ('Otptymu). Ptolemy «L 10, § 17) 
^ It was garrisoned by the Pareto; for tha makes the Obringae river the boundary between 
names of Dareius and Amyrteeui are inscribed on Lower and Upper Germania. The moot southern 
! 8 H*?" (Wilkiueou, Mod. Egypt emd Thai m, vol. place in Lower Germania according to hie amp ia 
p * W7); but the principal buiidiage which re- Mqcnntiaeum (Moo# srtor), Mama. He ptoa 
n'am belong to the Macedonian, if not indeed to the in the folfowing order the dtiee of UpprGeimaida, 
"““•n era. Its gnat temple, 468 feet to length, which are south of the Obriogws-^ltoBiagus 
* dedicated to Amfia-Ba. The style of its arohi- (Spaiar\ Borbetomagus ((Terms), Argea tore tu m 
ture resembles that of the temples at Hermoothis (Stroaabarg% and so on. But Warm to north of 


w the Libyan Deeert, the Great Ossie wee a pladief , Utbewfow wraig to 
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MogoD^ft^n in Lower Germania, but it was the chief 1. The name and divisions — According to # 

plaoa of Upper Gennama. Ptoten y has not men- .fragment of Phavorinns the weed *D*#a*4f is not 
tiooodthe Moeella f Jfoeei), and some geographers Greek, but one borrowedfrom the barbarians (Spohn, 
have assumed that H is the Obringsa; but if this Is de Nieephor. BlemnL90gr. lips. 1810, p. S3); 
so, too position of Jfntos is wranr in Ptolemy, for but then seems ifiMta for believing it to be oon- 
Maine is south of the Moeel. D’AnriHe observes sected with the Sanscrit roots “oglm* sad “ogto* 
that, according to toe Notit. Imp., the district of (Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. to note 910, trans.) When 
the general who resided at Maine oompfobended the peoples living on toe coasts of toe Interior Sen 
Antunnacum or Andemach , on the Rhine, which is i passed, as Herodotus (hr. 152) significantly adds, “not 
below toe junction of toe Mosel and the Rhine. If without divine direction,* through the gate into the 


if the boundary between the Lower and the Upper 
Germania was a river-valley, there is none that 
seems so likely to have been selected as the rugged 
valley of the Akr, which lies between Bonn and 
Andernach, and separates the netheriands or low- 
lands on the north from the hilly country cm the 
■onto. [G. L.] 

OBITCULA (*04odfto\a, Ptol. il 4. §4), called 
by Pliny (nt 1. s. 3) Obulcula, and by Appian {Hup. 
68) ‘OfdAtfoAo, a town of Hispania Baetica, on the 
road from Hispalie to Emerita and Corduba (/5m. 
AnL pp. 413, 414), now Monclova. Some ruins are 
still visible (Caro, Ant. Bisp. L 19 ; Florez, Esp. S. 
xii. p. 382.) [T.H.D.] 

OBULCO (v 'OtoiXK**, Strab. iii. pp. 141, 160; 
"OfiovAirov, Ptol. iL 4. § 1 1 ; ’O 86\kwv, Stepl). B.«. ».), 
called by Pliny (iii. 1. s. 3) Obulco Pantificense, a Ro- 
man muoicipium of Hispania Baetica, in the juris- 
diction of Corduba, from which it was distant about 
300 stadia according to Strabo (p. 160). It had the 
privilege of a mint (Florez, Med. ii. p.496, iii. p. 101 ; 
Ifiomnt, SuppL i. p. 11; Seatini, p. 71 ; Grater, 
Inter, pp. 105, 458; Mur&tori, p. 1052. 4). It is 
uommooly identified with Porcuna. [T. H. D.J 



com of obuux>. 

OBULENSII ('O fiovAfowioi, Ptol iii. 10. § 9), a 
people of Moeeia Inferior, on the S. side of the mouth 
of the Danube. [T. H. D.] 

OCAXEA or OCALEIA ClUaXia, 'ClKdkua: 
Eth* *XhcaAedf), an ancient city of Boeotia, men- 
tioned by Homer, situated upon a small stream of 
too same name, at an equal distance from Haliartus 
and Akleomenae. It lay in the middle of a long 
narrow plain, bounded on the east by the heights of 
Haliartus, on toe west by the mountain Tilphossinm, 
on toe south by a range of low hills, and on the 
north by toe lake Copais. This town was dependent j 
upon HsBnrtns. The name is probably only a dia- 
lectic form of Oonhalia. Its sits is indicated by ! 
several squared Hooks m the right bank of the 
stream: (Horn. IL to 501, Bgmn. ApoU. 242 ; 
Stash, ix. p. 410; Apeilod. to 4. 6 11; Plin. rr. 7. 
a. 12; Staph. B. a. Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. to p. 205, aeq. ? Forcbhammer, BeSemka, n. 
184.) 

OCEANUS. [AxuumotM Mam.] 

OCX' ANUS SEPTtoMTSJGNA'Llfi^ toeuortomn 
portion of toe waters of toe afl-»drolmg Ocean. 


they believed of all waters, too sea that washed the 
| shores of the remote North was long regarded as a 
miry, shallow, misty sea of darkness, bring under 
“ the Bear,” who alone is never bathed in the Ocean; 

! and hence the names Septentrionalis (4 Bipeiat 
! Plut Camill 15 ; Agathem. to 14; Tan. 

I Germ. 1 ; Plin. iv. 27; 4 hmerutet foe., Agathem. 
I c. ; 4 M rhe apterous for., Diod. xviii. 5) and 
Scythicus (Plin. vi. 14); though this, according to 
Agathemeras (1 c.) is the TL division of the North - 
; era Ocean, while the Mare Germameuis and 
Mare Britannicum funned the W. This sea appears 
with the epithets “ Oceanus glaciahs* (Jov. iii. 1); 
| “ Mare congelatum” (Varro, R. R. i. 2. § 4; Plin. 
iv. 27. s. 30) ; “ ooncretum " (Plm. I <?.; a aewifpim 
fiaA., Strab. L p. 63; w6m$ vrrrjydt, $H ooya. Per. 
32; viAsryos wewwydf, Agathem L c.); “ pigrum" 
(Tac. Agr. 13, Germ. 45); 44 mortuum * (Plin. iv. 
27; Agatliem. 1. c.; Dionys. Per. 33> Its divisions 
were; — Mare Germanicum (Plin. iv. 30; Ptol ii. 3. 
§ 5), or M. Cimbricum (“ Cymbrica Tethys,* 
Claudian, de Bell. Get. 335), or the German Ocean, 
united by the Fretum Gallicum (Strait* qf Dover , 
Pa* de Calait ) with the M. Britannicum (Plin. iv. 
33 : English Channel), and by the Godsons 
Sinus (KaUegatteL Ore Sand) and Lagnus Sinus 
(Store Belt, Lille Belt), with the M. Sannaticum 
(Xapparuchs for., Ptol vii. 5. §§ 2, 6) or Snevwum 
(Tac. Germ. 45: deter Sdm, or Baltic). A division 
of this latter was the Sinus Venedicus (OdcFetacto 
irdAwof, Ptol iii. 5. § 19 : Gulf of Dasmg). The 
M. Amalchium, according to Hecataous (ap. Plin. 
iv. 27), commences with the river ParopmpifUS; the 
Cimbri, according to Philemon (ap. Phn. I c.), 
called it Morimarusa, which be interprets by M. 
mortuum; beyond was the sea called Cronium, or 
the sea into which the river Chronos (Niemen) 
Bowed, or what is now called the Karieches Baf, 
oSMemel (Schaferik, Slav. AU. vd. i. p. 496.) 

2. Progress of discotwry.— The enterjvciae of the 
Phoenician navigators brought them into eontset 
with those countries, in the N. of Europe, from 
whence tin was brought; but it was too trade in 
amber which must have been most cflfoetaaJ in 
ofjening np a knowledge of those coasts. Th» 
amber was brought by sea, at first, only from too 
W. Cumbrian ooast, and raachad the Meditorranesu 
chiefly by sea, being brought across toe iatervsoiiV 
countries by means of baitm. , The MnssUisns, who 
under Pytbeas followed tot PhosuWsat, Mf 
went beyond too mouths fifths fPossr find the BBa 
The ember islands (Gtastoiia or Aust*wn») sie 
placed by PHay (iv. 27 )dooldodly W.of tot Cto- 
brian promontory to toe German Oasm “J 

JbmtoatCbtoBMBknJ 
simm. JtewMthe An.rf.ttaM*** 

«Um hi th» MtwriM which thrwr spMafcM.-y*' 

: MrfiB( to th. upTNaloa rf 4sta 
I rfetabn turn Morfit toa no erf*** 



OCELIS, 

between the SMdtr end the Cumbrian peninsula; 
but dosa not mit the Baltic, In which Timaeus 
places the island Baltia. (gin. xxxvii. 11.) Aba- 
fta day’s journey finrtA fc aestuarlum ” cannot 
therefore be the JTnrfodti Nmnmg. Pytheaa pro- 
bably sailed to the W. shores of Jutland. Tacitus 
(Germ. 45). not Pliny, is the first writer acquainted 
with the " gleesum • of the Baltlo shores, in the 
land of the Aeetyans and the Venedl The more 
active, direct communication with the Samland 
coast of the Baltic, and with the Aestyans by nisans 
of the overland rants through Pannonia by Car- 
nuntnm, which was opened by a Roman knight 
under Nero (Plin. L c.), appears to have belonged 
to the later times ef the Roman Caesars. The re- 
lation between the Prussian coast, and the Milesian 
colonies on the Euxine, an shown by the evidence 
of fine coins, probably struck more than 400 years 
n. a, which have been found In the Nets district. 
(Humboldt, Coemoe, vol. it note 171, tvans.) 
A carious story is related by Cornelius Mepos 
(Fragm. vii. 1, ed. Van Staveren ; comp. Mela, iii. 
5, § 8; Plin. ii. 67) of a king of the Boii, others 
say of Use Suevi, having given some shipwrecked 
* dark -coloured men to Q. Metelios Celer when he 
w«m Proconsul of Gaul These men, who are called 
Indians, were, if any credence is to he given to the 
story, most probably natives of Labrador or of 
Greenland, who had been driven on these coasts by 
the effect of currents such as are known now in 
these seas, and violent NW. winds. [E. B. J.] 
OCELIS C'OmjAit ipvtpiov), a port of Arabia 
Felix, placed by Ptolemy (i. 7. § 4, i. 15. § 11, 
vi. 7. § 7, viil 28. 6 7) a little to the north of the 
straits of the Red Sea (Bab-el- Mandeb). Its 
geographical position, according to his system, was 
as billows: Its longest day was \i{{ hours. It was 
T east of Alexandria, between the tropics, 52° 30' 
removed from the summer tropic. It is placed by 
the author of the Periplua 300 stadia from Musa, and 
is identical with the modern Gkella or Celia, which 
has a bay immediately within the straits, the en- 
trance to which is two miles wide, and ita depth 
little short of three. (Vincent, Periplus, p. 288 ; 
loiter, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 148.) Ocelis, according 
to the Peri pi us, was not so much s port as an an- 
chorage and watering-place. It belonged to the 
Eliitari, and was subject to Cbolebua. (Hudson, 
Ceng. Min. tom. i. p. 14; PtoL vl 7. § 7.) The 
wne author places it 1200 stadia from Arabia 
Fehx (Ad sn); but the distance is two short. (Gos- 
Hehn, Herherches, tom. iii. p. 9.) [G. W.l 

OCKLLODIFRUM, a town of the Vaccaei in 
Hispania TarmoonemM, on the road from Emerita 
to CaeMaraugusta (Ant. Itm. pp. 434, 439) ; va- 
riously identified with Bamora, Toro, and Far- 
^ [T. H. D.] 

O'CELUM C'fhrsAov: 17mm), a town of Cisalpine 
Usui, mentioned by Caesar as the last place in that 
province (“ citericria proviociee extremum," Caea.fi. G. 

10) from whence he had to fight his way through 
the independent tribes which held the pessee of the 
Alpi In Strabo’s time Ocelum wes the frontier 
taro of tlie kingdom of Cettlus towards the provines 
of Cisalpine Gaul (Strab. !v. p. 179); and it was 
TSrJ* a vnuch frequented rued led over 
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vilhiT ^*^ 11 ***** Ooelum wee et Umm, e 
*8* in the valley of Feneetretiee, *ad not, as sup 
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poMd by previous writers, at Otdm fu tte roR^y of 
the Dora. (D’Auvihe, Notke 4a In (M p. 
AOO.) [E. H. B.1 

CrCELUM (’'OaeAov, PtoL ii. 5. § 9> 1. AfoWft 
of the Vettonea in Lusitania, whose inhabitants are 
called by Pliny (iv. 22. a. 35) Ocelenses qnd Leneft- 
enses. Identified by some with Cakahrity by others 
with FarmonUe or Ciudad Rodrigo, (Ukevt, vii. 
ptl. p.431.) 

2. A town of the Callafai Lncenses in Geflaeoia 
(Pud. ii. 6. §23). 

3. ('QniXov Anpor, PtoL ii. 3. § «), a promon- 

tory on the NE. coast of Britannia Boroane, and M. of 
the mouth of the river Abus or /hunter; probably 
Spurn Head. [T. H. D ] 

OOHE. [Euboea.] \ 

OCHOSBANES (^Oxertbaii) or OchtUSO- 
manbs, s small river of Paphhigoiua, foiling into 
the bay of Arawna, a little to the north of Sumps. 
(Martian. HeraaL p 72; Anonym. Peripl Pont 
Eux. p. 7.) TMs is probably the same river which 
Scylax (p. 33) calls Ocbemenus. [L. &] 

OCHRAS, a place in Cappadocia. (It. Ant p. 
202.) Ptolemy (v. 6. § 12) mentions a place 
Otiogra or Oduga, in the district of Chammanene in 
Cappadocia, between the river Hslys and Mount 
Argaeus, which is possibly the same as the Oclirss 
of the Antonine Itinerary. [L. S.] 

OCHUS (t T ft X «, Strab. xi.p. 509; PtoLvi. 11. 
j 2, 4: Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6), a river of Central 
Asia, which has been attributed to the provinces of 
Hyrcsnia and Bactriana by Strabo and Ptolemy 
lespectively, as flowing through them both. It 
took its rise on the MW. side of the Paropamisus 
(or Hindu- Kush), and flowed in a MW. direction 
through part of Bactriana towards the Caspian Sea, 
and parallel with the Oxua. Pliny makes it a river 
of Bactriana, and states that it and the Oxus flow 
from opposite sides of the same mountain (vi. 16. 

§ 18). There can be no reason for doubting Mmft 
it is represented by the present Tedjon. It is dear 
that in this part of Asia all Ptolemy's places are 
thrown too much to the east by an error in longi- 
tude. (Wilson, Ariana , p. 145.) [V.] 

OCHUS MOMS (*nx»S Arrian, Indie, c. 38)# 
mountain in Persia, mentioned by Arrian, supposed 
by Forbiger to be that now called Nakhitu. [V.] 
OCJLK ( 'OkIAtj, Appian, B. Hiep. 75), a town 
of Hiapania Baetica, probably near llipa or llipls, 
besieged by the Lusitanians, and relieved by Mum- 
mius (Ukert, vol. il pt 1 . p. 372). [T. H. D.] 

OCiLIS ("OiaAif, Appian, B. Hup. c. 47, sqq ), 
a town of the Celtiberi, which served the Ramans as 
a magazine in the time of the Celtiberian war. It 
was probably in the BE. part of Celtiberia, and 
Reichard identifies it with Oeana. [T. H. D.) 

OC1MARUS (’fiefoaper), a river on the W. coast 
of Brnttium, mentioned only by Lyeoubren (Aim. 
729. 1009), who tells ns that L flowed by the city 
of Torino. It is generally supposed to be tbs same 
with the Sabatua of the Itineraries (tin modem 
Saruto) . but its identification depends upon that 
of the tits of Terms, which is vary uncertain. 
[Teriba]. [E. H. B.] 

OCIT1S COeirit, PtoL ii. 3. § 31), an island on 
the M. coast of Britain, and ME. from the Orhnage, 
probably Bunaldaa. [T. H.D.] 

OCRA MONS (h "Oicpo), is the name given by 
Strabo to the lowest part of the Julian or GaraicAlps, 
over which was the pass leading from AouOeia to 
Aemona (Logbook), and from tlienoe into Fmeiiia 



OCRWULUM. 

til tire countries m itselk*«be. (Strab. iv. p. WQ7, 
irij.pt 414,) The mountain meant 13 evidently that 
Mmo Adebtov and Layback, which must in all 
•gas have bean the principal Jins of oaomranicsthm 
from the Danube and the valley of the Sues with 
Itriy. [E.H.B.] 

0CBIGULUM (of ^OKpmXo4y Strab., • ’OxpUoAa, 
Steph. B. $ ’OsptaiAer, PtoL : Eth. Ocriculanus 
and Ocricoiaaua: Otricolt), s considerable town of 
Umlpta, situated on the Via Flaminia, near the left 
baric of the Tiber. It wee the southernmost town 
of Umbri*, and distant only 44 miles from Borne. 
(/Ida Mm r. p. 613 ; Westphri, Rom, Kamp. p. 
143.) We learn from Livy that Ooricnlam was a 
native Umbrian city, and in b. o. 308 it appears to 

» i separated from the other cities of the confcde- 
, and concluded an alliance with Borne. (Liv. ix. 
41.) Ttua is the only notice that we find of it prior 
to the conquest of Umbria by the Romans; but after 
that period it figures repeatedly in history as a mu- 
nicipal town of some importance. It was here that 
in B.C. 217 Fabios Maximus took the command of 
the army of Sambos, after the battle of the lake 
Tntoimemu. (Id. xxii. 11.) In the Social War 
Ocriculum suffered severely ; and, according to 
Floras, was laid waste with fire and sword (Flor. 
III. 18. § 11); bat it seems to have quickly re- 
covered, and in Strabo’s time was a considerable end 
flourishing town. It ie mentioned in Tacitus as the 
place where the army of Vespasian halted after the 
surrender of the Vitellian legions at Narnia (Tac. 
But iiL 78). From its position on the Flaminian 
Way it ia repeatedly mentioned incidentally under 
the Roman Empire (Pbn. Ep. vL 25; Amm. Marc, 
xri. 10. $ 4, xxviii. I. § 22); and it is evident 
that it was indebted to the same circumstance for 
its continued prosperity. The name is found in 
Pliny and Ftolemy, as well as in the Itineraiies; 
and its municipal importance down to a late period 
is attested also by inscriptions, in some of which it 
been the title of 44 spJeodidissima civitas Oerico- 
laua.” From these combined, with the still extant 
remains, it is evident that it was a more considerable 
town than we could have inferred from the accounts 
of ancient writers (Plin. iii. 5. a 9, 14. s. 19; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 54; Itin. Ant pp. 125, 311 ; Grater, 
Inter, p. 422. 8, 9; Orell. Inter. 3852, 3857; 
Marini, Atti dd FratelU Arvali , vol. ii. p. 582). 
The site of the ancient city is distant about 2 miles 
from the modem village of Otricoti, in the plain 
nearer the Tiber. The rains of ancient edifices are, 
in their present state, of but little interest; bat ex- 
cavations which were carried on upon the spot in 
1736 brought to light the re m a in s of 
piMfe Mrirtgi m a splendid aerie, the t 
Smim Mt d Which corid be traced w! 
4iMwt among them warn a Basttioa, a theatre, 
an ampmthmlye, Threw, and several temples, be- 
•ties eth* Wrings, ef which the purpoee could 
a* ha A t pc mh o** tta bssuty of ana y of tho 
airiateetrtrida mrari ap a and wotfa of art diaoorered 
m ii»u mm* /eaaariaUf the celebrated mosaic 
flHrn«viali»TafiH%Md4btMk«MlbMdrf 

Jmt^r hi tb. mm pw w wi) jw» tUt Ocricolam 
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early as the time of Cicero we lean that Milo had a 
villa there. (Clc. pro Mil 24.) The period of th* 
destruction of the ancient city ia uncertain. In ▲. d. 
413 xt witnessed a grtaft defeat of Heraclisnua, 
Count of Africa, by file armies of Honorios (Idat. 
Ckrom. ad son.), and it ia mentioned as an episcopal 
see after the fall of the Western Empire. But the 
circumstances that led the inhabitants to migrate to 
the modem village of Otricol^ on a hill overlooking 
the Tiber, are not recorded. The corruption of the 
name appears to bare commenced at an early date, 
as it is written Vtncdmn in the Itineraries end in 
many MSS. of the classical authors. [E. H. B.1 
OCRINUM. [Dammohiu*.] 

OCTAPITARUM ('OrroirJrapen flayer, Ptol. ii. 
3. §3), a very prominent headland above the estneiy 
of the Sabrina, or Severn, on the W. coast of Britain, 
now St. DavuTt Mead. [T, H. D.]^ 

OCTODU'RUS (Martmack, or Mardgny , » the 
French call it), is in the Swire canton of WoJUi % 
or Valais, on the left bank of the AAous, near the 
bend where the river takes a northern course to the 
lake of Geneva. The Drones one branch of which 
rises at the foot of the Great St. Demand joins tbs 
left bank of the Rhone at Martigwy. The mi 
over the Alps from Martigny ascends the valley of 
the Drawee, and the summit of the road is the 
Alpis Pennine, or Great SL Bernard. Tins pass 
has been used from a time older than an; historical 
records. When Caesar was in Gallia (a. c. 57 — 56) 
he sent Servius Gribs with the twelfth legion end 
some cavalry into the country of the Nantuates, 
Veragri, and Seduxii. His purpose in asmling this 
force was to open the pass over the Alps, the pare 
of the Great SL Bernard , 44 by which read the mer- 
catom had been used to travel at great risk, and 
with the payment of great tolls.” (A G. iii. 1.) 
The people of the Alps allowed the Italian mer- 
chants to pass, because if they plundered them the 
merchants would not come; but they got as much 
out of them as they could. Galha, after taking 
many strong places, and receiving the submbtinn of 
the people, seut off two cohorts into the cough/ of 
the Nantuates, and with the raAaraing cohorts de- 
termined to winter “ in a town of the Veragri nafned 
Octodurns, which town being situated in a valley 
with no great extent of level ground near it, been- 
fined on all sides by very lofty mountains.” There 
is some level ground at Martigny , and the valley of 
the Rhone at this part b not very narrow. Caesar 
says that the town of Octodurns was divided into 
parts by a river, but he does not msotioa the river’s 
name. It is the Drones. Gribs gem me part of 
the town to the Galli to winter In, end e re iguri the 
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TOGESA. 

But ft ft not Merit te tamwn son* of the rigs*, 
t low mode to (Wi narrative of this fight 
Bossoh has answered thecritfcjsm of General Warn* 
my', who, Ilk# many other' ofuaaear's critics, began 
his work by miBunderotanding the author. (Boeach, 
C ommm ta r After Me C o mmmt a rim , <fc. p. 220, 
Haile, 1783.) After this escape Gtlba prudently 
withdrew his troops, and marching through the 
country of the Hantnates reached the land of the 
AUobroges, where he wintered. 

The position of Oetodurua is determined by 
Caesar's narrative and by the Antonine Itin. and 
the Table. Pliny (iH. c. SO) says that the Octo- 
durensee reoehred the LattaHaS (Latio donatl). In 
the Nodi. Pro*, the place Is called “ Oiritas Val- 
lenrium Octodurns” The modem names WaBit 
and VaJme are formed from the word Val lenses. At 
a later period it was called Forum Claudii Vallen- 
sium Octodurensiuir), as an inscription shows. One 
authority speaks of the remains of a Roman aque- 
duct at MarMgny. Many coins, and other memo- 
rials of the Roman time, hate been found about the 
place. 

The name Octodur is manifestly Celtic. The 
second part of the name is Dnr, 44 water." The first 
part, probably some corrupt form, is not explained. 
The distances on the Roman road from Augusta 
Praetoria (Aotta) in Italy to Octodnras are stated 
in Vol. I. p, 110. [G. L.l 

OCTOGESA, a town of the Ifergetes, in Hts- 
psnia Tarraeonensis, seated on the rim Ibertw 
(Cses. B. C. i. 61). It is identified by some with 
Meqwnama; but Ukert (vol. ii. pt 1. p. 452) seeks 
it to the S. of the Scoris (or Segrt), in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Oroya. [T. H. £>.] 

OCTOLOPHUS. 1. A place belonging to the 
Lvncestae, in Macedonia, to which the consul Sul- 
picius moved his camp in the campaign of b. c. 200, 
against king Philip. (Liv. xxxi. 36; comp. Cas- 
tka, Vol 1. p. 562, a.) 

2. A place in Penrbaebia, from which Persons 
had rol||ed, end which was afterwards occupied by 
the consul Q. Marcius Philippes, in bis daring march 
over the moontain ridge of Olympns, b. c. 169. 
(Liv. xliv. 3.) It was probably near the issue of 
the Titareains or Elastonitiko, from Mt. Olympus 
into the valley of Elaudna. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol iii. pp. 308, 310, 417.) [E. B. J.] 

0DESSU8 COfinowdy, Strab. vil p. 319; Scymn. 
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end to have presided over the mfido 8f fit# Greek 
dties on this coast, consisting oHMeataft Tenri, 
Osllatis, Messmbria^ ^ 

Bulgarians swept over the Danubian provinces hi 
A. ». 679 they are found occupying Farms (B 4pm, 
Theophao. p. 298; Niceph. p. 28$ Cedten* voL L 
p. 440), which is described as being near 
(St. Martin, ap. Lt Beam , Bat Empire, v& si. ft, 
447$ Schaforik, Slav. Alt vol it p,WA-;*fc 
autonomous coins of Odessns exhibit 
ring to the wonhip of Serapis, the xed imiWm^T 
Pt^emy into Alexidnda, few the 
The series of imperial coins ranges from Tnrian te 
Salotriaa, the wife of GalHenus. (Edcbei, vdTfi. ft. 
36; Rasche, voLiiLpfc. 2. p. 51f Mh»met»£fefcr. dm 
MU vol. i. p. 395, Suppl vol ii. p. 350.) [&M| 



COW OT ODX8SUS. 

ODOMANTI COJtyiorroi, Herod, vil 112; 
Thuc. ii. 101, v. 6; Steph. B. t. v. $ Odomantes, 
Plin. iv. 18), a Paeonian tribe, who occupied the 
district, called after them, Odomabticb (’O fopor- 
ruth, Ptol iii. 13. § 31; Liv. xliv. 4; ’O foparrtt, 
Steph. B.) This tribe were settled upon the whole 
of the great mountain Orbelus, extending along the 
NE. of the lower Strymonic plain, from shout Mcle- 
nibo and Dcmirissdr to Zikknu inclusive, wliere 
they bordered on Pangaeus, the gold and silver 
mines of which they worked with the Pieres and 
Satrae. (Herod. L c.) Secure in their inacces- 
sible position, they defied Megabazus. (Herod, v. 
16.) The NW. portion of their territory lay to the 
right of Sitalces as he crossed Mt. Cercroe; and 
their general situation agrees with the description of 
Thucydides (ii. 101), according to whom they dwelt 
beyond the Strymon to the N., that is to my, to the 
N. of the Lower Strymon, where, alone, the river 
takes such a course to the E. as to justify theexpres- 
Cleon invited Pollee, their chieftain, to join 
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pw«* be expected to tape bad many towns ; end 
in foot we fiadnsm mentioned mtkm by Thucydides 
or Xenophon. The first of fair towns recorded 
is PbiHppopolis, founded by Philip IL of Maoe- 
fain, «i fare will be ooceskui to relate in fa se- 
quel; nod it may be presumed that all their towns 
« May importance woe built after fay had kst 
fair independence. 

The name of fa Odryste first occurs in history 
in retemeetion with fa expedition of Dareins Hy- 
etokpls against the Scythians. (Herod. I «.) 
Whilst fa Peniane oppressed fa oonfarn parts 
of Thinea, fa OdrytUus, protected by fair moun- 
tains, retained fair independence; and fa strength 
which fay thns acquired enabled Teres to in- 
corporate many Thracian tribes with his subjects. 
He extended his kingdom to the Euxine in spite of 
a signal defeat which he sustained in that quarter 
from fa Thyni (Xen. Anab. vii. 8. § 88); and 
the dominion of his son Sitalces embraced the 
greeter part of Thrace; having been bounded on fa 
K by fa Danube, and extending from Abderaon the 
W. to fa Euxine on fa E. (Thucyd. ii. 96 — 98.) 
Indeed, so powerful was this monarch that his al- 
liance was eagerly courted both by fa Athenians 
and Lacedaeaumians at the breaking out of the 
Peloponnesian War. (Thucyd. ii. 29 ; Herod, vii. 
137; Aristoph. Aehar a. 136 — 150.) The expe- 
dition which he undertook in b. c. 429, at the in- 
•tanoe of fa Athenians, and of Amyntaa, pretender 
to fa throne of Macedonia, against Perdiccas II., 
fa reigning sovereign of that country, is also a 
striking proof of the power of the Odrysians at that 
period ; ms fa army which Sitalces assembled on 
that occasion amounted, on the lowest estimate, to 
150,000 men, of which one-third were cavalry. 
(Thac. iL 96; Died. xii. 50.) For the latter force, 
indeed, fa Odrysians were renowned, and the ex- 
tensive plains of the Hebrus afforded pasture for 
an excellent breed of horses. (Thuc. /. c . ; Polyb. 
xxiv. 6; Liv. xliv. 42.) With this army Sitalces 
overran Chalcidice, Anthemus, Cre&tonia, and Myg- 
donia; but the non-appearance of the Athenian 
contingent, coupled with the approach of winter, 
obliged him hastily to retire after a month's cam- 
paign. In n. C. 424 Sitalces fell in an engagement 
with fa Trihalli, and was succeeded by bis nephew 
Seuthei L Under his reign the Odrysians attained 
the highest pitch of their power and prosperity. 
Their yearly revenue amounted to 400 talents, be 
sides an equal sum in the shape of presents and 
contribatioiM. (Thuc. ii. 97, iv. 101.) But from 
this period fa power of the Odrysians began sen- 
sibly to wane. After the death of Seuthes we find 
hie dominions divided among three sovereigns. 
Medoctti, or Amadoeus, who was most probably hit 
eon, ruled fa ancient seat of tlie monarchy ; Mae- 
eadee, brother of Medocus, reigned over the Thyni, 
Melandttee, and Tranipeae; whilst the region above 
Byzantium called fa Delta was governed fay Teres. 
(Xul Awb» vii. 2. J 32, vii. 5. § 1.) It was in 
fa reign of Medocus that Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand passed through Thrace on fair return 
from fa Penman expedition, and helped to restore 
ffn l th te t toti tif fat faM Mheeedes, to hie de- 
mhuontt» We fatter ftere titiewritor fat Stating 
wmmrnm mmy X wauaretreniii pawar iwa^r msooeos, 
«!* Ar »l n >,«r'f« i wwi l i r, of th><towt 

to lave Independent nvx 

ttignty,fa to wa r wito Medway 
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till they were reconciled and gained over to the 
A t henian alliance by ThraeybnhM. (Xen. BdL 
iv. 8. § 25; Diod. xiv. 94.) When we next hear 
of fa Odrytiana, we find them engaged in has* 
tilities with fa Athenians respecting fa Thmciaa 
Ohereoneee. This was under fair king Ootya I., 
who reigned from b. c. 362 to 353. It was in fa 
reign of fa same monarch (b. o. 876) that fa 
Triballi invaded tbeir territories, and penetrated as 
far as Abderm. (Diod. xv. 86.) When Cerso- 
bleptoe, fa son and successor of Ootys, ascended the 
throne, the Odrysians appear to have still retained 
possession of fa country as for as fa coast of the 
Euxine. But a civil war soon brake out between 
that monarch and Berisades and Amadoeus, who 
were probably his brother*, and to whom Ootys had 
left some portions of his kingdom. The Athenians 
availed themselves of these dimensions to gain pos- 
session of fa Chersonese, which appears to have 
been finally ceded to them in b. c. 867. (Diod. 
xvi. 34.) But a much more fatal blow to the 
power of the Odrysians was struck by Philip II. of 
Maced on. After nine or ten years of warfore, Philip 
at last succeeded (a. c. 343) in conquering them, 
and reducing them to the condition of tributaries. 
(Diod. xvi. 71 ; Dem. dr Chen. p. 105.) The 
exact nature of their relations with Philip cannot 
be ascertained; but that their subjugation must 
have been complete appears from the feet of hftf 
having founded colonies in their territory, especially 
Philippopulib, on the right bank of fa Hebrus,and 
in the very heart of their ancient seat. Their sub- 
jection is further shown by fa circumstance of 
their cavalry being mentioned as serving in fa 
army of Alexander under Agathon, son of Tyrimmas. 
(Arrian, iii. 12. § 4.) But a still more decisive 
proof is, that after Alexander's lieutenant Zophyrio 
had been defeated by fa Getae, fa Odrysians were 
incited by their king, SeutheB lit., to rebel against 
the Macedonians. (Curt. x. 1. § 45 ; Justin, xii. 
1.) After the death of Alexander, Seuthes took 
the field against Lysimarhus, to whom Thafpe lisd 
devolved, with an army of 20,000 foot and 8000 
horse, — a sad falling off from fa forces formerly 
arrayed by Sitalces. (Diod. xviii. 14 ; Pausi i. 9. 

§ 6.) The struggle with Lystmacbus was carried 
on with varied success. Under Philip V. of Ma- 
ced on, the Odrysians were still in a state of revolt. 
In b. c. 211 that monarch assembled an army with 
the ostensible design of inarching to the relief of 
Bysantitun, but in reality to overewe fa malcontent 
chieftains of Thrace. (Liv. xxzix. 35.) 1» )83 
we find Philip undertaking an expedition against 
the Odrysians, Denfaletaa, and BessL Ho suc- 
ceeded in taking Philippopolis, which the iidmbit- 
anto deserted at bis approach, and where he orta- 
blisbed a garrison, which was expelled shortly 
his departure. (Liv. xxxta. 63 : Fblyb. Ex. Leg* 
xlviii.) Jt may be areamad from Livy that on this 
occasion fa Odrytiana wore supported in their re- 
volt by fa Bomans (xltt. 19, ik 49> After the 
foil of fa Macedonian kingdom, fa Odrytiana ap- 
pear to hare been treated with oontidorafa by 
the Romans, who employed them ae nmfol •"*« 
against fa nowly-eengaaro* tifaote, to well as 
against fa ofar Thracian “ 
fa Breti had now i«M< L 
portanee. After this peris*; 

Odiyeiaaa hi for mmmt* 
though they ware *-+****•* 
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3 . 0 . 42 their king Sedilaa,who fa kd nochUdrao, 
bemM bit won to the Romans, and pos- 
session was takin of it bj Brutus. (Gms. B. C. 
iiL 4$ Dim Omb. xlviL 25} Lucan, ▼, 54.) 

Augustas seems to have Mfc the Odrysians the 
appearance of independence, In the year B.O. 29, 
in return for the friendly disposition which they had 
shown towards the Romans, they were praceated by 
M. Classes with a territory hallowed by the worship 
of Bacchus, which be had conquered from the Been 
(Dion CasaJL 25). In the year b.c. 20, Shoe- 
mstakes, who was administering the kingdom as 
guardian of the three infant sons of the deceased 
monarch Cotys IV., succeeded, with the assistance of 
the Romans under M. Loliius, in reducing the Beesi 
(Id. liv. 20). A few yean afterwards, the Beesi 
again rase under their leader Vokgaeses, a priest of 
Bacchus, and drove Rhoematakea into the Cher- 
they were, however, soon reduced to submis- 
sion by Lucius Piso; Rhoematalces was restored; 
and it would appear, from Tacitus, that under his 
reign the Odrysians acquired the dominion of all 
Thrace (Dion Casa. liv. 34; Tie. Arm. iL 64). 
This apparent prosperity was, however, entirely de- 
jiender : on the Homans, by whose influence they 
were governed. Thus, after the death of Rhoema- 
talces, we And Augustus dividing his kingdom be- 
tween hie eon Cotys and his brother Rhaacuporis 
(Tac. L c.\ Veil Pat il 98). Again, after the mur- 
der of Cotys by Rhaacuporis, Tiberius partitioned the 
kingdom between the children of Cotys and Rhoe- 
matalccs, son of Rhaacuporis, at the same time ap- 
pointing a Roman, Trabellienus Rufus, as guardian 
of the former, who were not of age (Tac. Ann. iL 
67, iii. 3b). But, in spite of their subjection, the 
spirit of the Odrysians was not subdued. Two years 
after the event just recorded, they rose, in conjunc- 
tion with the Coeletae, against the Romans, as well 
au against their own king Khoematalces, whom they 
berieged in Phtlippopolia. This rebellion, which was 
undertaken by leaders of little distinction, and con- 
ducted without concert, was toon quelled by P. Vel- 
leius (Tac. Ann. iii. 39). A more formidable one 
took place a.d. 26, which Tacitus ascribes to the 
unwillingness of the Thtmcian tribee to supply the 
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word among the Gnata and Bomantf tat tie km&k 
picture* drawn of them by Ammknut Maroelttnnp 
4. 1 9) is probably overcharge! Ota matt 
otho* barbarous na t i on s of the north, tfaey wwra ad* 
dieted to intoskation, and their kug drinpug bouts 
were enlivened by warlike nar ft nmd to a 
wild and barbarous musk. (Xott. An ok. 82.) 

Hence it is cbarscteristic that It Waa coosidefed a 
mark of the highest distinction to be a table tarn- 
panion of the king’s; but whpever erioyedthi* tammr 
was expected not only to drink to the king, but Ho 
to make him a present (lb. 16, seq.) Among such a 
people, we an not surprised tofindthatDkoyaudaeems 
to have been the deity most worshipped. They had 
a custom of buying tbek wives from their parents, 
which Herodotus (v. 6) represents eg prsvaUtag 
among all the Thracian tribes. FT. H. D.T 
ODBYSUS. [HADRiAKorotia.1 
ODYSSEIA fO^rereie, Strab.iii. pp. 149, 157; 
’05v<r<r*fr, Steph. B. * ».), a town of Hkpania Bee- 
tica, lying N. of Abdera, and, according to tradition, 
built by Ulysses, together with a temple to Athene. 
By Salinas (c. 23) and others it has been absurdly 
identified with Olisipo (Luton); but its site, and even 
its existence, are altogether uncertain. [T. H. D.] 
OEA (Pomp. Mela, i. 7. § 5 ; Oeemk ci vitas, 
Plin. v. 4; Tac. Hut iv. 50; Bolin. 27; Amm. 
Mare. xxviiL 6; *E«Go, PtoL iv. 3. $ 12), a town in 
the district of the Syrtes, which, with Leptis 
Magna, and Sabrata, formed the African Tripolis. 
Although there had probably been an old Phoeni- 
cian factory here, yet, from the silence of Scylax 
and Strabo, the foundation of the Roman colony 
(“ Qeea colonia,” Itm. Anton.) must be assigned to 
the middle of the first century after Christ It 
flourished under the Romans until the fourth cen- 
tury, when it was greatly injured by the Libyan 
Aueuriani. (Amm. Marc. L c.) At the Saracen 
invasion it would seem that a new town sprang np 
on the rains of Oea, which assumed the Roman name 
of the district — the modern Tripoli; Trdbtit, the 
Moorish name of the town, is merely the same word 
articulated through the medium of Arab pronuncia- 
tion. At Tripoli there is a very perfect marble tri- 
umphal arch dedicated to M. Aurelius Antoninus and 
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voun. 
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l^inan army with recruits, as well as to the native j L. Aurelius Verus, which will be found beautifully 
ferocity of the people. It occasioned the Romans j figured in Captain Lyons Travelt m JV. Africa , p. 
ftonie tumble, and Poppwua Sabinas was rewarded : 18. Many other Roman re m ai ns have been found 
with the triumphal inngnia for hit services in sup- 
pn-jwing it (lb. iv. 46—51). At length, under the ■ 

^>gn of Vespasian, the Odrysians were finally de- j 
pnved of their independeuoe, and incorporated with 
fiie other provinces of the Roman empire (Suet 
® » Eutrop. vii. 19). 

In the preceding sketch those circumstances only 
been selected which illustrate the history of the 
Wiysisns ss a people, without entering into the 
history of their monarch*. The following 
! s a of the dynasty; an account of the different 
k 3* w bo compose it will be foftnd in the Diet 
wpr. and Mg tkoL under the respective heads. 1. 

!**' 2. Stakes. 3. Ssuthes L 4. Medocus 
vw Amsdocus) with Maesades. 5. Seuthee IL 6. 
riwipL** J* Cw » Q hkptea, with Amadocus and Be- 
,, Uh 2* Goto* a la Cotys 
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here, especially glass urns, some of which have been 
sent to England. 

For some time it was thought that a coin of An- 
toninus, with the u epigraph" col. avo. oca., 
was to be referred to this town. (Eckhel voL iv. 
p. 131.) Its right to dsim this is now contested. 
(Duchalais, Restitution d Olbasa do Pisidie, a Jeru- 
salem etemx ContrkiOcc.de la Haute Am deirois 
Mon main Coloniales attribute* a Octa, Revue Nu- 
mismatique, 1849, pp. 97—103; Beechey, Expod. 
to the Coast <f Africa, pp. 24—32; Barth, Wander- 
ungen, pp. 294, 295, 391.) [E. B. JJ 

0EA(0fa,0ta> I. Atown inAegina. [V«I 
1. pi 34, a.] 

2. A town in Thera. [Thmu]. 

OEANTHEIA or OEANTHE (Okkffcio, Hel- 
laak. op. Steph. A, ^b., \C ' “ ‘ 
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OEASO. , OEHIADAE. 

the mtuation of tfotaeftft*. Tho Oeanthians ference of moment npoq the subject. The Mmu 
(O U BL ft f) ere mentioned among Che Loot! Ostiae senian OeohaHs was called the city of Hmyths in 
I f ^^Mdides (ill 101). Scylsx calls the town the Iliads (H. 596) and the Odyssey (xxi. 18), and 
and *inee Strabo says (vi. p. 859) that this statement was followed by Pherecydee ( ap.SakoL 
Loaf liPM%hyiil in Italy was founded by the Locri ad Soph. Track. 354) and Pansanias (hr. 9. $3) 
QsoKas, under a leader named Euanthes, it has been The Euboean city was selected by the writer of the 
oaqjeetaied that Oeantheia or Enanthria waa the poem on the Capture of Oeehalia (SchoL ap. Soph. 
place where the emigrants embarked. Oeantheia 1 c .), by Hecataens (ap. Pam . L c.), and by Strabo 
appears to haws been the only maritime city in (x. p, 448). The Thessalian dfcy is mentioned as the 
LflBris remaining In the time of Pansanias, with the residence of Enrytns in another passage of the Died 
exception of Nanpaetns. The only objects at Oean- (ii. 730); and K. 0. Mtiller anppoaea that this waa 
thsk mentioned by Pansanias were a temple of the city of the original fable. (Dorians, vol. i. p. 486, 
Aphrodite, and one of Artemis, situated in a grove seq n transL) 

above the town (x. 38. $ 9). The town is men- OECHARDES (Olx&f&vs, Ptol. vi. 16. §§ 3, 4), 
tiened in the Tab. Pout, as situated 80 miles from a river of Series, the sources of which Ptolemy (j. c.) 
Maupactusund 15 from Anticym. * The remains of places in the Anzasii M., Asmiraei M., and Cash 
antiquity at Galaxidhi are very few. There are M , the latter of which mountain ranges we may 
some rains of Hellenic walls; and an inscription of safely identify with the chain of KascKgar. The 
no importance has been discovered there. (Btfckh, statement of Ptolemy, coming through Marinua, who 
/user. No. 1764.) The modern town is inhabited derived his knowledge of the trading route of the 
by an active seafaring population, who possessed Seres from Titianus of Macedonia, also called Mafe, 
180 ships when Ulrichs visited the place in 1837. the son of a merchant who bad sent his commercial 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 594, Ulrichs, agents into that country (Ptol. i. 11. $ 7), indicates 
Rdsen, <fe, p. 5.) a certain amount of acquaintance with that singular 

OK'ASO, OEASSO (Ouurwv, Stxab. iH. p. 161; depression in Central Asia which lies to the E of 
Qlawotf, Ptol. ii. 6. § 10), erroneously written Olareo Pamir, the stractnre of which has been inferred 
by Pliny (Hi. 3. a. 4, iv. 2a s. 34), was a maritime I from tbe direction of its water-courses. The Oe- 
town of the Vascones in Hispania Tarraconensis, chardea may be considered to re p r es e nt the river 
near tbe promontory of the same name, and on the 1 formed by the union of the streams of Kkotan , 
river Magrada (Mela, iii. 1), most probably Oyarqo 1 Yarkand , Kaschgar, and UsH, and which flows 
or Ogarzan^ near / run and Fwntearabia In an 1 close to the hills at the base of TMan-Schan. The 
Inter, we find it w^tten Oeasuna. (Grut, p 718 ; Ofchardab (O ixdphai, Ptol. vt. 16. § 4) deriving 
Oienhart, Not. Vase. ii. 8; Florez, Esp S. xxiv. their name from the river must be assigned to tbii 
pp. 15, 62, and xxxii. p. 147.) £T. H D ] | district. [Srrica.] [K. B. J.] 

OEASSO (Ofcwretf, Ptol ii. 6. § 10, ii. 7. § 2), ■ OEDAKES. [Dyardawm.] 
a promon to r y of Hispania Tarraconensis, in the ter- > OENEANDA. [Oenoakda. 1 
ritory of the Vascones, formed by the N. extremity | OE'NEON (Olrctir), a town of the Locri Ozolae, 
of the Pyrenees, now C. Hignem. [T. H. D.] east of Naupactns, possessing a port and a sacied 
OECHA'LIA (OlxaXla Eth. O IxaAutfr), the enclosnro of the Nemeian Zeus, where Hesiod was 
name of several ancient towns in Greece. 1. In said to have been killed. It was from this place 


Messeuia, in the plain of Stenyclerus It was m ( 
rains in the time of Epaminondas (Pans. iv. 26. 
§ 6 ), and its position was a matter of dispute in later 
times. Strabo identified it with Andama, tlie an- 
cient residence of the Messenian kings (vm. pp. 339, 
350,360, x. p. 448), and Pausamas with Camasium, 
which was only 8 stadia distant from Andania, and i 
upon the river Charadrus. (Pans. iv. 2. §2, hr. 33. 
§4.) Camasium, in the time of Pansanias, was the 
name given to a grove of cypresses, in which were 
statues of Apollo Cameras, of Hermes Cnophorus, i 
and of Persephone. It was here that the mystic j 
rites of the gnat goddeoss were celebrated, and that I 
the urn was atoirrs d containing the bones of Eu- 
MM, tfMMWflHiM*. (P.tU. W. 83. 55 4, 8.) 

S bMMfcttMdMriettf Entrf*. (Hat 
•f, TE» | 9t Soph. Track. 74; Stnb. is. 
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that Demosthenes set out on bis expedition into 
Aetoha, in b. c. 426, and to which he ratapned with 
the remnant of his forces. Leake supposes that the 
twritruy of Oeneon was separated from that of Nau- 
pactus by the nver Memo, and that Oeneon pei- 
hape stood at J/tryufo, or near tbe fouutaitt Ambla. 
(Time. hi. 95, ecq.; Strph. B. s. v.\ Leake, Northern 
Greect , vol ii. p. 616.) 

OENEUS (Olrrdt), a river of Ptomcuia. a tribu- 
tary of the Savua (Ptol ii 17. $ 3). In the Parting 
Table it is called laden*, and now bean the nsme 
of Utma. [L. 6 .] 

OENPADAE 1 . (Ofeidfeu, Thnc. et sJU; Ofw 
dSoi, Stcph. B. t. v.: Eth. OMfioc Trtkardb} 
a town in Acaraahla, Mated «e the W. haiak of tn« 4 
Aebekitts, about 10 ndles Aon h»mo^ ** *** 
ofthi 4 imports* of the 
strongly fortified both by tmfcwt **&M UlS* 
tywa^tnun^ fig the whrie m tit Sout h tf AfitiSth 
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which they teak; M after holding it for a year* 
ft ! m wemiattacfcsi by the Acarannians and com* 
pelted toffeanden the town. (Fane. iv. 2ft.) Oenh- 
whs* i» repwsen tad* at that time as an enemy of 
Athens, winch is said to hare been one of the rea- 
son* that induced the Measenians to attack the 
place. Twenty-three years before the Pelopon ne s i an 
War (b.o. 454) Pericles laid siege to the town, bat 
was unable to take it (Thoc. I 111; Died. xi. 65,) 
In the Peloponnesian War, Oeniadae still oootinned 
opposed to the Athenians, and was the only Acar- 
nanian town, with the exception of Astacns. which 
sided wkb the Lacedaemonian!. In the third year 
of the war (429) Phormion made an expedition into 
Aoamama to secure the Athenian ascendancy ; bat 
though ho teak Astacns, he did not continue to 
inarch against Oeniadae, baoanse it was the winter, 
at which season the marshes secured the town from 
all attack. In the following year (426) his son 
Asopins sailed up the Achelous, and ranged the 
territory ef Oeniadae; but it was not till 424 that 
Demosthenes, sssisted by all the other Acarnaniaos, 
compelled the town to join the Athenian alliance. 
(Thuc. ii. 102, siL 7, it. 77.) It continued to be a 
place of great importance during the Macedonian 
and Roman wars, in the time of Alexander the 
Great, the Aetoliaxu, who had extended their do- 
minions on the W. bank of the Achelous, soooeeded 
in obtaining possession of Oeniadae, and expelled its 
inhabitants in eo cruel a manner that they were 
threatened with the vengeance of Alexander. (Diod. 
* viu. 8.) Oeniadae remained in the hand* of the 
AetoUans tUl 219, whan it was taken by Philip, 
king of Macedonia. This monarch, aware of the 
importance of the place, strongly fortified the citadel, 
and commenced uniting the harbour and the arsenal 
with the citadel by means of walla. (Polyb. iv. G5.) 
In 211 Oeniadae, together with the adjacent Komis 
(Ni>ot) or Naans, was taken by the Romans, under 
M Valuiins Laevinns, and given to the Aetulians, who 
urre then their allies; but in 189 it was restored to 
tht Araraaniane by virtue of one of the conditions of 
till' peace made between the Romans and Aeiolians in 
tuatjear. (Pd. ix. 39; Liv. xxvL 24; Polyb. 
xui. 15; Liv. xxxviiL 11.) From this period 
Oiuiadae disappears from history; but it continued 
l • nikl in the time of Strabo (x. p. 459). 

Thr exact site of Oeniadae was long a matter of 
depute. DodweU and QeU supposed the ruins on 
thp eastern side of the Achdoua to represent 
J^uadae; but these ruins are those of Pleuron. 
[I’LKunoN.] The true position of Oeniadae has 
uow been fixed with certainty by Leake, and his 
*u°unt baa been confirmed fay Mure, who has since 
> uuUid the spot Its mins ar* found At the modem 
'rtisontt o, on the W. tenk ef the Achalons, end 
w® Grounded by muemm on evosy aide. To the 
? mmps deepen Into a seedy menh er lake, 
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mists, and cannot be much lees then three pile*. 
The walls, which are chiefiy of polygonal denstruc- 
won, am in an excellent state of pi eser m tion, 
often ton height of from 10 to 12 foot Towards 
the N. of the city was the portoomnmmcetict with 
the sea byadmj river or ^^SngnplSoUgh 
the contiguous marsh to jfooJa on the com 

Leake discovered the rules of a theatre,*^ 
stood near the middle of the city ; but the me# to* 
teresting re m ai n s in the place am its arched pes- 
terns orsaliyporta, and a Unger arched grieifoy 
loading from the port to the city. Tbese&hed 
gateways appear to be of great mmqpUft cad prove 
thrt the arch was known m Greece at a mush earlier 
period than it usually supposed. Drawings of semal 
of them gateways are given \f Mum (Lesha, 
Northern Greece, voL iu. p. 556, seq.; Mum, 
Journal qf a Tour iu Greet*, vbl i. p. 106, eeq.; 
see also, respecting the arches at Oeniadae, 
Peloponsteeiaca, p. 121 ) 

Strabo (x. p. 450) speaks of a town called Old 
Oenia (4 voAoid O frak*), which was deserted in 
his time, and which he describes as midway be* 
tween Stratus and the sea. New Oenia (q rvr 
OMa), which he places 70 etedia above the mouth 
of the Achelous, is the celebrated town of OenSadae, 
spoken of above. The history of Old Oenia is un- 
known, Leake conjectures that it may possibly 
have been Eiysibhe (’Epwr/xe), which Stephanos 
supposes to be the same as Oeniadae; but this is a 
mistake, as Strabo quotes the authority of the poet 
Apollodorus to prove that the Rrysichaei were a 
people in the interior of Acamania. Leake places 
Old Oenia at Palea Maui, when he found some 
Hellenic remains. (Stoph B. s. t>. Ofotuftcu; Strab 
x. p. 460; Leake, Norikem Greece, vol. iiL p. 524, 
eoq.) 

2. A city of Thessaly, in the district Oetaea 
(Strab. ix. p. 434, Steph B. s. r.) 



OENIUS (Otwoi), also called OenoB (Ohnhj, 
Arrian, PeripL PonL Erne, p. 16), a smaB river of 
Pantos, emptying itself into the Swine, 30 Stadia 
east of tbs month of tfcsTfcoaris. (Anonym, PeripL 
Jfotf.JGiw.felL) ] 

OBNOANDA (OMrfin), a town in the extreme 
ml of Piridto, Whmgkif to the tonitosry of Cihyra, 
with whtohimdRi£m and Baton it fix** a 
ttmprifa * pMuX fa 

UfanU, wWl » myrn MM <&»£*«. 

& M1 1 S MWh. lil«i U»* a** « i Wfc ». 

. Nt^OmM.) T1wtombin«gfairtwMc 
t» tht tint «T Bfamtat, hmmr (g> MB), 
«tlhfttftta«^am«fEraafa. [bA.] 
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* The M8&, ef Strabo ham Alwtk, which Iswfos 
was the first to pohri cut sum* he 
OMa. Umm % thslatoto editor cfSti^ hm 
inerted Uaheh correction hi the tout 
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OENOBABAS (pkpHpa* or OU*w4pu\ a 
river of tye plain of AUttah, In Syria, at which, 
itiMPf to Strabo {mri. p. 751), Ptolemy PH- 
kuoter, having conquered A l ex an der Boko in 
tettiffi tod of hit wounds. It hot boon identified 
with the TTphrenaa, modem Aphreen* which, rising 
in tin ran of Anttnns Mens (Almadaffhy), rans 
southward through the plain of Gyrrhestica, until 
it fell* into the small lake, which receives also the 
Labotas and the Arceuthus, from which their 
suited waters ran westward to join the Orontes 
oottiaig from the south. The Oenoparas is the 
easternmost of the three streams. It is unquea- 
tMU? the A/rm of Abutted*. (Tabula tyr., 
Supplements, p, 152, ed. Koehler; Cbesney, Ex- 
pedmom, vol. i. up. 407, 423.) [G. W.] 

OE'NOE (Ob**). 1. A small town on the north- 
west ooast of the island of Icaria. (Strab. xiv. p. 
639 ; Steph. B. #. e. Athen. i. p. 30.) This town 
was probably situated in the fertile plain below the 
modem Messaria. The name of the town seems to 
be derived from the wine grown in its neighbourhood 
on the dopes of Mount Prammts, though others 
believe that the Icarian OenoB was a colony of the 
Attic town of the same name. (Comp. Boss, Retie* 
aqfden Griech. InmJn, ii. pp. 159, 162.) 

2. A port-town on the coast of Pontns, at the 
mouth of the river Oenius, which still bears its 
ancient name of OenoS under the corruptfonu Unieh. 
(Arrian , PtripL PonL Aim. p. 16; Anonym. PeripL 
p. 11 ; comp. Hamilton, Researches, i. p. 271.) 

3. An ancient name of the island of Sicinua. 

[Slews.] [L. S.] 

OE'NOE (O Mr: Eth. Olroeuot, Olrtuot). 1. 

An Attic damns near Marathon. [Marathon.] 

2. An Attic demos near Elen theme, upon the 
confines of Boeotia. [Vol. I. p. 329, No. 43.] 

3. A fortress in the territory of Corinth. [Vol L 
p. 685, h.] 

4. Or Oevb (Ofri), Steph. B. a. e.), a small town 
in the Aigeia, west of Argos, on the left bank of 
the river Chandrae, and on the southern (the Pri- 
nus) of the two reads leading from Argos to Man- 

Above the town was the mountain Arte- 
i (JfakvSs), with a temple of Artemis on the 
t, worshipped by the inhabitants of Oenoe 
under the name of Oenoatis (Ohmaru). The 
town was named by Diornedei after his grandfather 
Oeneoa, who died here. In the neighbourhood of 
this town the Athenians and Argircs gained a vic- 
tory over the Lacedaemonians. (Pans. ii. 15. $ 2, 
L 15. J 1, X. 10. 6 4; Apollod. i. 8. § 6; Steph. B. 
Ate) Leake originally placed Oenoe near the left 
m<f Hri Chandrae; but in his later work he 
hm mm&h Mu OOfadeu, and suppama H to have 
steal tear the rigtit tank of the Inaehna. Hit 


original mmm t tion , however, seems to be tbeeor- 
****** t km caa bs little doubt that Boss 
has d es cri b ed the.eoursa of the two mads 

ktetel Algos to Mafithtea. (Leake, Mena, 
teL C % 411, mpm, *996; mi, Beirn im 

£Ot im m k i >w ttm, mw tbt Ho. 
DMrie Mm, (Cen4 a * Ml.) [TA I. 
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OENOTRTA* 
the sandy waste; and MfiBer, ifi his map to illustrate 
the Coait-describer (Tab.m Geoff . GrmAMin. Far. 
1865), pise* Amamea aft Bai-al-ffnmmh, whan 
Admiral Smyth (Me d it err anean, p. 469) marks 
corn rains, and Admiral Beeohey (Ewped. to N.Coait 
of Africa, p. 72) the rnina of several bathe with 
tesselated pavements, to the W. of which then la 
a stream flowing from the Watty Mata. [E. B. J.l 
OENO'NE or OENC/PU. [AaonuT) 

OENtyptiYTA (rh Oletpm) f * n km in Boeotia, 
when the Athenians nodes Myvonides gained a 
signal victory over the Boeotians in n. c. <*56. As 
this victory was followed by the destruction of Ta- 
nagra, there can be little doubt that it was in the 
temtory of the latter city, not far from the frontier 
drAttiea. Its name, moreover, shows that it was 
the place where the wine was chiefly produced, for 
which the territory of Tanagra was celebrated. 
Leake therefore places it at Pma (written Ofrio, 
perhaps a corruption of Q/rd^vra), which stands in 
a commanding position nssr the left hank oTthe 
Asopus, between Tanagra and Orqpus. (Thus, i 
108, iv. 95 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol il p. 
463.) 

OEXOTRIA (Obmrptu), was the name given by 
the Greeks in very early times to the scmtherninost 
portion of Italy. That country was inhabited at the 
period when the Greeks first became acquainted 
with it, and began to colonise its shores, by a people 
Whom they called Oknotri or Oknotrii (Oirmpol 
or O Irurrpiot). Whether the appellation was a na- 
tional one, or was even known to the people them- 
selves, *we have no means of judging; but the Greek 
writers mention several other tribes in the earns pert 
of Italy, by the names of Choncs, Moigetee, and 
Itali, all of whom they regarded aa of the aame race 
with the Oenotnans; the two former being cxprenly 
called Oenotrian tribee [Ciionbs; Mobgetes], 
while the name of Itali was, according to the ac- 
count generally received, applied to the Oenotriens 
in general. Antioch ns of Syracuse distinctly spoke 
of the Oenotri and Itali as the tame people (op. 
Strab. vi. p. 254), and defined the boundaries of 
Oenotria (under which name he included the ooan- 
txs subsequently known as Lncania and Brnttinm 
exchuwe of lapygia) aa identical wi $ those of 
Italia (qp. Strab. L e.) A well-known tradition, 
adopted by Virgil, rapreeeuted the Oenotrisne as 
taking the name of Italians, from a chief or king of 
the name of Italna (Dionys. L 12, 35; Virg. Am i. 
533; Arist. PoL viL 10); but it seems probable 
that this is only one of the mythical tales so common 
among the Greeks: and whether the name of Ball 
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OENOTHTOBS INSULAE. 
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Milt of the people, tad fast not wore tint the 
luunt wsstetilt la eunuui ate in Mi tune* Scyrmms 
CM too 9 mi the name Osnotris in a different sense, 
as distinguished fie m Italia, and oonfinea it to a part 
only of Lnoania; but this seems to be certainly op* 
Ao the ootamon wage, and probably arises 
some misconception* (Scynm* Ob. 944, 300.) 
There Bea ms no doubt that the Oenotriana were a 
Pelasrio race, akin to the population of Epirus and 
the adjoining tract on the E* of the Adriatic. This 
wae evidently the opinion of those Greek writers who 
represented Oenotras ae one of the sons of Lycaon, 
the eon of Pelasgus, who emigrated from Arcadia 
at a very early period. (Pbereeydee, up. Dump. L 
13; Pane. rUL 3. § 5.) The statement of Fausa- 
niea, that this waa the most ancient migration of 
which he had any knowledge, shows that the Oeno- 
triana were considered by the Greeks as the earliest 
inhabitants of the Italian peninsula. But a more 
conclusive testimony ia the incidental notice in Ste- 
phanos of Bysantium, that the Greeks in Southern 
Italy called the native population, whom they had 
reduced to a state of serfdom like the Penestae in 
Thessaly end the Helots in Laconia, by the name of 
Pelasgi. (Steph. By*, t. e. XIm.) Those serfs 
could be no other than the Oenotriana. Other argu- 
ments for their Pelaagie origin may be deduoed from 
the recurrence of the same names in Southern Italy 
and in Epirus, as the Choose and Chaonas, Pan- 
dona, and Acheron, &o. Aristotle also notices tbs 
custom of eveaham, or feasting at public tables, as 
subsisting from a very early period among the Oeno- 
triana as well as in Crate. (Ariel. PoL vii. 10.) 

The relation of the Oenotriana to the other tribes 
of Italy, and their subjection by the Lucanians, a 
Sabellian raoe from the north, have been already 
given in the article Italia. f E. H. B.J 

OENOTRIDES INSULAE (Ohmrpfo* w$<roi\ 
were two email islands off the shore of Lucania, 
nearly opposite Valia. (Strab. vi. p. 259; Plin. iii. 
7. a. 13.) Their individual names, according to 
Pliny, were Pontia and Iseia. CLnverina (/to/, p. 
1260) speaks of them as still existing under their 


sented near the mouth of the river of the stop name, 
and oirthe read from Vfaninarinm to jneoaedia, 
19 miles E. from Valeriana, and 14 mma W. from 
Utom. (/tin. Ant. p. 990.) It was the station of 
the Legio V. Maced. Pnoopioa, who calls the Mn 
Toads, says that it waa fortified by Justinian tijk 
And. iv. 6). Usually identified with Qmmm i, 
though some hold it to be Glam. 

* A river of Lower Moseia, celled by 7k*Q4Um 
(u. 96) Quotes, and by Heredotu (hr. 49) Ms*. 
Pliny (iti. 96. a. 99) ptooas its so woo fife Mfiftt 
Bhodope; Thucydides (Lc.) in Mount Bmnh*. 
which adjoined Bhodme. ltstruc rnmm, howepsr, 
ia on the W. side of Hamms, whence it pampas its 
course to the Danube. k is now catted the fafar or 
Afar. pr. H. D.l 

OESTBYMNIDBa [BfuTAwwi* brntnia, 

VoL I. p. 433.1 , 

OESYME (Ofafemi, Thoc. iv. 107; Seytp.97 
(the MS. inearedtty Arfp*); Scymn. OL 655; 
Diod. Sic. xiL 68 (by an error of the MS. 

Ptol iii 13. $9; Plin. iv. 18; Annsmdas, m. 
Atom. p. 31 : Elk. OUntfuuat, Steph. K\ a TuU 
sian ooTooy in Pteris, which, with Galepeua, was 
taken by Bnmdas, after the capture of Amphipdis. 
(Tbuc. L c.) Its position must be sought at some 
point on the coast between NefUr and the mouth of 
the Strymon. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. Si. p. 
179; Cousinery, Voyage dm m la Macedoine, vol ii. 
p- 69.) [E.B.J.] 

OETA (Ofnj! Eto. O /refer), a mountain in the 
south of Thessaly, which branches off from Ut 
Pindus, runs in a south-easterly direction, and forms 
the northern barrier of Central Greece. The only 
entrance into Central Greece from the north is 
through the narrow opening left between 4ft Oeta 
and the sea, celebrated as the pass of Thermopylae. 
[Thebmofyulx]. Mt. Oeta Is now called Kataot- 
tAro, and its highest summit is 7071 fest ( Journal 
of Gtogr. Soo. voL vii. p. 94.) The mountain im- 
mediately above Thermopylae is called Callidramon 
both by Strabo and Livy. (Stiah. ix. p. 498; Liv. 
xxxvi. 15.) The latter writer aaya that Callidro- 



sneient names; but they are mere rocks, too small to 
be marked on ordinary modem maps. [E H. B.] 
OENtJS (Olroi/s : Etk. Ofeodmof), a small town 
in Laconia, celebrated for its wine, from which the 
river Oenus, a tributary of the Eurotas, appears to 
have derived its name. From its being described by 
Atbenaeus as near Pitane, one of the divisions of 
bparta, it was probably situated near the junction of 
the Oenus and the Ewrotas. (Steph. B. c. A then, 

i P. 31.) The river Oenus, now called KeUJma, 
^ in the watershed of Mt. Psrasn, and, after 
flowing fa a general south* weetcity direction, 
into the Burotss, at the J nggln mare then 
(Poljlx. U. M, U ; Ur. xxxir. 
"0 Th. pfacipt tributary of th. Oaaw mi th. 

>Wrr*M, Myk. U-«). JMtaMjrtto 
"Wr rf t r' rtH (Lain, PlhfarntritM , p. til.) 
OESussab (oMmCoMn? I. A 

RSitf"* *•”*•'*“ «**• 

.-f-A p®°p «f Wufc b*m m OUm aql «* 
. "■•«««««. (BwALltt, TkafrfW. 

“■»»■) ThninflMia MtaWamr mMAmI. 

jnfe v <*• mmEm 


mon is the highest summit of Mt Oeta; and Strabo 
agrees with him in describing the snmmit nearest to 
Thermopylae as the highest part of the range; but 
in this opinion they were both mistaken, Jft PutriS- 
tifa, which lies more to the west, being considerably 
higlier. Strabo describee the proper Oeta as 900 
stadia in length. It is celebrated in mythology as the 
scene of the death of Hercules, whence the Boman 
poets give to this hero the epithet of Oeteena. From 
this mountain the southern dktrief of Theesaly waa 
catted Ostesa (Oirtua, Stub, ix.jp, 430^489,434), 
and lie inhabitants Olfini (Ofesma, Herod, vtt. 917; “ 
Thao. UL 99; Stab. ix. p 446> Them was also a 
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lfelww. LmJm pUcM it M tb. fort rf Jft. Artri- 
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of the Ha waii an gulf, r ep res en te d by the modem 
town of VibflOt A to borrowed Its safe* ton 
it Htealmat my a that it vu 80 stadia ton 
Th a l a m a e and 150 ton Mesas; the latter distance 
is too gfrut, but there lo no doubt of tho identity of 
(htyltts and Vttyb; sad it appear* that Fanaaniaa 
made a mistake bs to names, aa tho distance between 
Oetylus and Caaasprik is 190 stadia. Oetylus k 
mentioned by Homer, and was at a later time one of 
the Klenther»»riwwnian towns. It was still governed 
by its ephon in the third century of the Christian 
em. fteuasniaft saw at Oetylus a temple of Stmpia, j 
and a. wooden statue of Apollo Oarneiue in the 
agora. Among the modem houses of Vtiyb there 
are remains ef Hellenic walls, and in the church a 
beautiful fluted Ionic oolumn supporting a beam at 
one end of the aisle, and three or tor Ionic capitals 
in the wall ef tbs church, probably the remains of 
the temple of Sarapis. (Horn. 71 ii. 585; Strab. viii. 
ix 860; Pans. in. 21. $ 7, 25. $ 10, 26. § 1 ; Steph. 
B. e.u.; Pud. I e.; B3ckh, L e . ; Morritt, in Walpole’s 
Turkey, p. 54; Leake, More* t voL i p. 313; Bobiaye, 
lUcherchet, cf-is. p.92; Curtins, Pelojxmm to t, vol. il 
p. 283.) 

QECM (OIdv), a mountain fortress situated in 
eastern Locris, above Opus, and destroyed by an 
earthquake. (Strab. i. p. 60.) According to Gell 
its rune are to be seen on a steep hill, 25 minutes 
above Lbanitit, (Itm. p. 232.) 

OEUM or 1UM (O Uv, O lor, 'Ur ; Eth. OtArw, 
Tifcnfi), the chief town of the district Santis in La- 
conia, commanded the pass through which was the 
mad from Tegea to Sparta. It probably stood in the 
Ktieura, or narrow pass through the watershed of the 
mountains forming the natural boundary between 
Laconia sand Arcadia. When the Theban army 
under Kpaminondas first invaded Laconia in four 
divisions, by tor different passes, the only division 
which encountered any resistance win the one which 
marched through the pass defended by Oeum. But 
the §partan Ischolans, who commanded a body of 
troops at this place, was overpowered by superior 
numbers; and the invading force thereupon pro- 
ceeded to Sellasia, where they were joined by the 
other divisions of the army. (Xen. Hell vu 5. 
§§ 24—26.) In Xenophon the town is called 'Ur 
and tho inhabitants Tarot; but the form O lor or 
Oto is probably more correct. Snch towns or villages, 
situate! upon mountainous heights, are frequently 
called Oeum or Oea. (Comp. Hsrpocrat. «. r. O Joy.) 
Probably the Osum in Sciritis is referred to in Ste- 
phanas under Ofos* wo \lx*u>v Tryias. AicxvKos 
Moootr o t woAfrai OiSrcu. 

(ton is not mentioned subsequently, unless we 
suppose St to be the same place as Iarus ("laeat), 
whkh tomato describes as situated within the 
frontiers of Laconia, but belonging to the Achaean*. 
(Pans. vfc. 13. § 7; comp. Said. s. v. "Wot; Leake, 
Mom, vuLiiL p. <30; Bees, Rmm 1m Pelopotmee, 
tx 172$ Curtins, Mtowmsoi^ voL SL p. 264.) 
OEUM CEBAMBICUK. |Atoca,p,326,a.] 
OEUM PE OfipME [Attica, p. 330, a.] 
0GDAEI1L 

OGLASA,**toS toad fat the Trrrbenka or 
Limvto eg# town* 'Corsica mid me coast of 
Etruria. pL Hi 4 ft. 12.) It is now called 

OQVQijkC&y^^ k tip u«me|iv« by Bmpr 
is toOitoMMHklstafl Whahitsd hythsuymjdi 
Calypso. m tohM $ m the control point or 
unroof the to (touto toctoi r»), to from all 


OGYKIS. 

ether lands ; and the only due to Its position tM 
hs gives us k that Ulysses reached It after Mug 
borne at aea to eight days and nights after he had 
escaped from Chary bdis; and that when ha quitted 
it again he idled for seventeen days and nights with 
a tor wind, having the Great Bed on bk left hand 
(Le. in an easterly direction), until he cams in sight 
of the land of the Phaeadans. (Horn. torn. t 50, 
85, v. 55, 208—280, xii. 448.) It k hardly naoas- 
saiy to observe that the Homeric geography in re- 
gaid to all these distant lands must be considered as 
altogether fabulous, end that It k impossible to 
attach any value to the distances above gtvm. We 
are wholly at a loss to aoceunt to the looqXtiee 
assigned by the Giedcs in later days to the Scenes 
of the Odyssey : it k certain that nothing can Isas 
aocord with the data (such as they me) eupplkd by 
Homer than the identifications they adopted. Thus 
the island of Calypso wae by many tod on the 
coast of Bruttium, near the ! toman promontory, 
where there is nothing but a mete rock ef very small 
sise, and dose to the shorn. (PHm ifi. la s. 15 ; 
Swinburne’s Tnweb, vd. I p.225.) Others, again, 
placed the abode of the goddam in the bland of 
Gaulos (or Goto), an opinion apparently first ad- 
vanced by Callimachus (Strab. L p. 44, vii. p. 229), 
and which has at least some eembUnoe of proba- 
bility. But the identification of Pbacada with Cor- 
cyra, though more generally adopted in antiquity, 
has really no more foundation than that of Ogygk 
with Gaulos : so that the only thing approaching 
to a geographical statement tola on examination. 
It is indeed only the natural desire to give to the 
creations of poetic fancy a local habitation and tan- 
gible reality, that could over have kd to the asso- 
ciating the acenos in the Odyssey with particular 
spots in Sicily and Italy ; and the view of Erato- 
sthenes, that the geography of the voyage of Ulysses 
was wholly the creation of the poet's fimcy, k cer- 
tainly the dhly one tenable. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that some of the fables there related 
were founded on vague rumours brought by voyagm, 
probably Phoenicians, from these distant bunds. Thu* 
the account of Scylla and Charybdis, however ex- 
aggerated, was doubtless based on truth. But the 
very character of these marvels of the to west, and 
the tales concerning them, in itsrifutoude* the idea 
that there was any accurate g eogr a p h ical knowledge 
of them. The ancients themselves were at variance 
as to wlielher the waodertags' of Ulysses took place 
within the limits of the Mmltermneon, or were ex- 
tended to the ocean beyond. (Strab. Lpp. 22 — 26.) 
The fact, in all probability, k that Homer had no 


The fact, in all probability, k that Homer had no 
conception of the distinction b e t ween the two, It 
is at least very doubtful whether he was acquainted 
even with the eodstence of Italy; and the whole 
expanse of the aea beyond it was undoubtedly to 
him a togaensf mystery ond flihk . 

The various opinions put forth by aftdent to 
modem w rite rs con cerni ng the Bouton gtegMbf 
are well reviewed byUk^toprvq^ 

* tUmr, «LL pvt H. pp.810 — 819); If* *• 
inferences that may «ua% be drawn Item th* 
KMg.,af tlwjmt UaStm d mA ) 

(/ wt f. 
off Uw HDtWn .out «r dMMb SOW 
wU«h mo tadttMdfrMtt W 

.aFpaMdtobmtonItttM* S«»»gB 
by * bog. mound {fata* **•* 
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•fetes that be obtained this itory ft\*n Nearcbua 
and OrttafltfM (w who learnt it from 

Mitfrropaatos, the son of a Phrygian satrap, to whom 
helusfgivm a passage in his fleet to Pereia. The 
qune name is given to the island in many other 
geographer* (as U» Mel. iii. 8*§ 6 ; Dionys. Per. 607 ; 
Plin. vi. 28. a. 32; Pitocian, Perieg. 605; Feat 
Avion. 794; Steph. B. s.e.; Saidas, s. r.) The 
other editions of Strabo read TvMtni and Tvftlni, 
— possibly a corruption of '{iyvplrn or Tvpltnj , — the 
firm which Voesiua (to Melon*, l c.) has adopted. 
The account, however,, preserved in Arrian’s Voyage 
of Nearobus (Indie* 37), differs much from the 
above. According to him, the Sect sailing westward 
passed a desert and rocky island called Organa ; 
and, 300 stadia beyond it, came to anchor beside 
another isl*nd*ca!led Ooracto; that there the tomb of 
Krythras was said to exist, and the fleet obtained 
the aid of Maaene, the chief of the island, who 
volunteered to accompany it, and pilot it to Susa. 

It seems generally admitted, that the Organa of 
Arrian and Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 46, who, placing it 
along the Arabian coast, has evidently adopted the 
distances of Strabo) is tbfc modern Uomm a, which 
Wry also the name of Genus, or Jam. Vincent, 
however, thinks that it is the modern Ant, or 
L'Arek. ( Toy. S' ear chut, i. p. 348.) The distance 
m Strabo is, perhaps, confounded with the distance 
the fleet had sailed along the coast of Caraumia. 
Again Nearcbua places the temb of Krythras, not in 
(hgana, but in Ouraota; and Agat hare bides mentions 
that the land this king reigned over waa very fertile, 
which applies to the latter, and not to the former. 
(Ag&thmcli. p. 2, ed Hudson.) The same is true 
ut what Pliny states of its size (L c.y Curtius, 
without mentioning its name, evidently alludes to 
0"Mitc (Onfrne), which he places close to the con- 
tinent (x. 2), while the Geographer of Karenna has 
} it served a remembrance of all the places under the 
held of “Colfo Portico," in whtth he places 41 Ogi- 
r \ Oradia, Durcadeua, Radios, Orgina." Chirac ta 
j ulled in Strabo (/.c.) Ldpatcra; in PHqy, Oracla 
(u 28. s. 98); in Ptolemy, Ottopdxf* (vi. 8. § 15). 

'1 he ancient name is said to be preserved in the 
iinjdfin Vroct, or BrocL It also derives the name 
ut KUani from the quantity of grapes now found 
ou it Edrisi calls Jeareh-tuilek, the long inland 
(>. ; 364 ; cf. also Wellsted’s Travels, vol. i 
]< 62) The whole of tins complicated piece of 
pw’prsphy has been fully examined by Vincent, 

1 u.v njWrarchus, voli. p. 348, Ac.; Hitler, vol. xii. 

P 435. [V.] 

Ol'SPORIS (Ohnropfr, Ptol. iv. 3. $ 14; Opirus, 
P<«/. Tab.\ 'Ewipof, Stadiasm, § 86), a town of the 
Greater hyrtis, which Barth ( Wmdenmgen, pp. 368, 
378) identifies with Liman Asm, where there is a 
naudy bay into which ships might send their boats, 
mth almost all winds, for water, at three walla, 
situated near the beech. (Bcecbey, fiW to JV. 
toast of Africa, p, 173.) The tower, of which the 
Coastdeacriber speaks, must be the mins at Rds 
B. of Nam i [E. B. J.l 
0LBA8A COKMaaa). 1. A tom is CUM. 
rflTV* th * «f Monst Tumu, on » tributary 
“ tlw C»ljc»dnu». (Ptol, v. 8. 4 6.) OoLLwto 
...7° , iW - P- 880) liUntiflM tb* town of Olbu. 
* tin 01b. dmunmA b j Blnte (si*. p. 678); 
«u2row #U, “ '""C (*• m ) "• wnM»wi 

J. „ ‘ “J** “V « • UUr poriod ter. ctoojpd to 
J °*“ d i'*pol». with which Moortlngly to 
“«toni tv nlcntUy It. Ito toiawr rafpcitoB I. 
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passible, but ftot the latter, far Strabo plasm Olbe in 
the inferior of Cilicia, between the rivers tsmus and 
Cydnus, that is, in the mountainous districts cf the 
Twinu. According to tradition, Olbe had hash 
built by Ajax, the son of Teuosr ; it owitifnsd a 
temple of Zeuf, whose priest onos tided overall 
Cilicia Aspera. (Strab. i c.) In, later tops 6 was 
regarded as belonging to Ieaarto, and waa the asst of 
a bishop. (HierocL p. 709; Basil Fit JAeeto#, ii. 
8.) We still possess coins of two cf these priestly 
pnncea, Pokmon and Ajax. (Eokhd, Atom, 
vol. iii. p. 26, toe.) It should be ohsemri that 
Stephanos Byz. (a * ’QAgfe) calls OBwaa «r OHas 
Olbia. 

2. A town in tha Lycaoman district Antfocbiaaa, 
in the south-west of Qyhistra. (PtoL v. 6. §17; 
Hierod. p. 709.) 

3. A town in the northern pert cf Pisidto, between 
PedneUeeus and Sslge. (PtoLv. 5, 6 8; Massed, p. 

wo.) [l.sj 

OLBE. [Oi^asa, No. 1.] 

OXBLA fOASfo, Strab. iv. p. 200, viL pb 208; 
Scymn. 806; Ptol. iii. 5. g 28; Anton, Per. y. 20; 
Anon. Per. p. 8; Mela, ii. 1. § 6; Jomand. Ii. Get 
5 ; with the affix Sab*, JnSla, Agon. I c.; on coins 
in the Ionic form always ’OAfiij). Pliny (iv. 26) 
says that it was anciently called Oraiopqags, and 
Miletopolis: the former of theee names Ss not 
occur elsewhere, and is derived probably from the 
ethnic name Olbioi*olitab (’OAtoowoArrcu, Herod, 
iv. 18; Said. s. r. Iloeeitotoios), which appasn on 
coins as late as the date of Caracalla and Alexander 
Sevens. (Kohler, Mim. de VAcad. de Si, Petersb. 
vol. xiv. p. 106; Blaramberg, Choix Bee Mid. An- 
tiques dOUnopolis ou d Olbia, Paris, 1822; Miun- 
net, Descr. deg Med. vol. i. p. 349.) Although the 
inhabitants always called their city Olbia, strangers 
were in the habit of calling it by the name of the 
chief river of Scythia, Bokysthbnxs (Bopurftoip, 
BopooflcVis), and the people Boryothbnitab (Bo- 
putrdey*trM, Herod. L c.; Dion Chrys. OraL xxxri. 
vol. ii. p. 74 ; Lucian, Tatar. 61 ; Menand. op. 
Schol ad Dionys. Perieg. 311 ; Steph. B. s.ir.; 
Amm. Mare. xxii. 8. § 40; Macroh. Sat. i. 10). A 
tlrccmn colony in Scythia, on the right hank of the 
ll)]unis, 240 stadia (Anon. l.c.\ 200 stadia, Strab. 
p. 200 ; 15 M. P., Plin. L c.) from its mouth, the 
rains of which are now found at a place on the W. 
bank of the Bug, called Stomogd , not far from 
the village Jlginskoje, about 12 Eng. miles below 
A icholaev. This important settlement, which waa 
situated among the Scythian tribes of the Callipidee 
and Alazones, owed its origin to the Ionic Miletus 
in b. c. 655. f Anon. Peripl L c.; Euseb. CAron.) 
At an early penod it became a point of the highest 
importance for the inland trade, which, issuing frum 
thence, was carried on in an easterly and northern 
direction as tor as Central Asia. It was visited by 
Herodotus (tv. 17, 18, 53, 78), who obtained his 
valuable information about Scythia fpom toe Greek 
traders of Olbia. From the important ernes off in* 
aoviptiena in BSckh's collection (Jason 2068— 
2096), it appears that this city, although at times 
dependent upon the Scythian qr Sarmstton princes, 
eqjqyed the privileges of a free gofenumt, with 
institutions framed upon the Ionic mrif Ainwg 
ill eminent names occur thoee of Pearidariue (^sddas, 
a. a,), a sophist and historian, and Mums tot 
stoic, a discipfe of Z«o of Oitium. 0mm, 

8.) 11m has been much co n tr ov e r sy as to toe 
date of the famous insnfiptwd (BMtoi Us. 2068) 
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olbianus anraa. 


1 vhiefc records the inWn ®# rrtrtngwi, wh% In 
the extreme distress of his nate ohy, aided.it both 
with Ms pane end penou. This • inscription, ap- 
patently belonging to the period b. a 318—801, 
mentions the Galatians end Sciri (perhaps the seme 
as/thoee who are afterwards found pnitod with the 
Heroli and itagii) as the wont enemies of Olbia, a 
dear proof that in the third oentuiy b, c. Celtic tribes 
had panotrated as for to the E. as the Borystbenes. 
XMon Chrysostom (Oral zuri. p. 76), who came 
to Olbia whan he escaped from DoamtUn’s ediot, 
idatas how it had been destroyed by the Getae 
about 160 yean before the date of Ids arrival, or 
shoot toe. 50, bat had been restored by the dd in* 
habitants From the inscriptions it appears that 
Augustus and Tiberias conferred favours on a cer- 
tafoAbabos of Olbia (No. 8060), who, in gratitude, 
ended a portico in their honour (No. 2067), while 
Antoninas Pius assisted them against the Tauro-Scy- 
tbiMML (Jul. CapiL Anton. 9.) The citizens erected 
statues to Gancalia and GeU (Na 2091). The city 
wasin all probability destroyed in the invasion of the 
Goths A. d. 250, as the name does not occur hence- 
forth in history. For coins of Olbia, besides the 
works already quoted, see Eckhel, vol ii. p. 3. 
(Pallas, Raise, vol. ii. p. 507 ; Clarke, Tran. vol. ii. 
pi 351 ; Morawien Apostol’s Raise, p. 27 ; Bockh, 
Inter, vol. ii. pp. 86 — 89 ; Niebuhr, Kleme 
Schrift . p. 352; Schaferik, Slav. All vol L p. 397 ; 
Creuzer, Heidelberg . Jakrbtteh , 1822. p. 1235; 
Bahr, Excursus ad Herod, iv. 18.) [E. B. J.] 



COIN OF OLBIA. 


OXBIA (OXtia: Eth. *OA itatds, Olbicnsis : 
Terramova), one of the most considerable cities of 
Sardinia, situated on the E coast of the island not 
far from its NE. extremity, in the innermost recess 
or bight of a deep bay now called the Golfo di Ter - 
ranova. According to Pansanias it was one of the 
most ancient cities in the island, having been founded 
by the colony of Thespiadae under Iolaus, the com- 
panion of Hercules, with whom were associated a 
body of Athenians, who founded a separate city, 


5 ; 

llbta 


which they named Ogryle. (Pans, x." 17. § 
lHod.iT. 29; Bolin. 1. J 61.) The name of 01 
certainly seems to indicate that the dty was of 
Greek origin ; but, with the exception of this myth# 
icsl legend, we have no accounts of its foundation. 
After the Borneo conquest of the island it became 
one of the most important towns in Sardinia; and 
from its wmdnrity to Italy and its opportune port, 
bsesmo tae mtiinuy point of communication with 
the Wand, and the pines whew the Roman governors 
and etham who visited Sardinia usually landed. 
(Ci&ari 4FV. ii. 3. { 7, 6. 1 7.) In the Pint Punic 
War ft was the mm* of a anval engagement he- 
tween the consul CocsmHiss arid 4 Carthaginian 
fleet, which hnd taka* toflngo in Its mriousport; 
but was attac ked and defeats ! tee by Cornelius, 
who followed up ntetei fey taking the city, 
no. 259. (tear* A llilW, fi. 2. §16? Val 
Max. v. 1. 1 A) If th# tinted Punic War (too. 
210 ) its tarritory.te fey • Caithagute 


fleet (Liv. xxvil 6.) Under the mSgn of Mb# 
nodus, Olbia Is still mentisned by Cl au di s n as one 
of the principal sea-ports of flardinia; and the Itine- 
raries give more than one line of road moomding 
from thence towards different parts of tae island. 
(Claudisn, B. Gild. SIR ; /tin. Ant pp. 79,80, 82.) 
The name is there written Ulbia: in the middle 
ages it came to he known as CtvOa, and obtained 
its modem appellation of Tern m oea from the 
Spaniards , 

Ptolemy distinguishes the port of Olbia fOX- 
itevbs A tjdp, iil A { 4) from the city Itself t he 
probably applies this nuns to the whole of the 
mdooB bay or inlet now known as the Gulf qf 
ferremova, and the position given Is that or the 
entrance. [E.H.B.] 

OXBIA COAfia: Eth. ’OAteraftlnfs, end > OA- 
giasdt). Stephanos (a to ’OAfto) speaks of one 
city of this name as a Ligurian city, by which he 
means the Olbia on the Ligurian coast of Gallia; 
for the name Olbia appease to ha Greek. Mela (ii. 
5), who proceeds from cut to west In m m mer ati ng 
the cities on the Mediterranean ooastof Gallia, places 
Olbia between Forum Julii (Frfjua) and ws« 
(Marseille). The order of oboe is this: Forum Julii, 
Atbenopolis, Olbia, Tauroto, Citharietos, M—a;,. 
Strabo (iv. p. 184), who proceeds from west to east In 
his enumeration of the cities of this coast, mentions 
Massilia, Taoroentium, Olbia, and Antipolk, and 
Nicaea. He adds that the port of Augustus, which 
they call Forum Julii, is between Olbia and An- 
tipolis (Antibes). The Massalioto built dfaia, with 
the other places on this coast, as a defence against 
the Salves and the Ligures of the Alps. (Strsb. 
p. 180.) Ptolemy (il 10. § 8) places Olbia be- 
tween the promontory Citharistm (Cap Cider) 
and the mouth of the river Argentous (Argents), 
west of Frijut. There is nothing that flics the 
site of Olbia with precision ; and ws must accept 
D'AnviHe's conjecture that Olbia was at a pines now 
called Eoube, between Cap Combe and Rrigcmson. 
Forbiger accepts the conjecture that Olbia was at 
Si Trope*, which be supports by saying that Strabo 
places Olbia 600 stadia from Massilia ; but Strabo 
places Forum Julii 600 stadia from Ma ss ili a. [G.L.] 

OXBIA fOAta). 1. A town in Bitfaynia, on 
the bay called, after it, the Sinus Oibianus (commonly 
Sinus AstacenusX was in all probability only another 
name for Astacns [Astacvs]. Pliny (v. 43) is 
probably mistaken in saying that Olbia was the 
ancient name for Nicaea in Bitbyma ; he seems to 


confound Nicaea with Astacns. 

2. The westernmost town on the *»omt of Fwn- 
phylia. (Stnb. xiv. pp. 666, fe&t Fte * * 6 *) 
Ptolemy (t. 5. § 2 ), content!/ with Util deson ption, 


places it bet w em Pbasetis m Aftalris. ^sposam 
B. (a v.) blames Philo for ascribing this town to 
PamphyUa, sines, as ho amerto, it was stinatod to the 
territory of the Sriymi, aad its real name was Otis? 
but the critic is hero htotorif at fealt, confou adjag 
Olbia with tbs Phndiao OUmsa. Stotetete 
our UlU* « • ibm Mm. mi W tib**** 
cdooised the L/ckm town of Cydramto 
A Atimn of Cilicto, rasntknsd only by Stote"* 
Bye. (an.), who may poatiblyhave tel 
the Cilichui Olbasa or Oft* P**J 


OLBIA. 

OLBIA'NTJS i 

another name for tbs — — * — . •«. 

<Mbi» bring, «ho crilwl Ai » n CSqrtw.e.f' 
eomp. Araciw, apd OUHAplfe !•) 


ffl 


'OLCABES., 

OXCAOKS rf Hispania 

Baetica, dwdlifigN. of Cwdi^Mof*, wi tho upper 
cotu)re rftlm Anas, and m the E. part of the territory 
occupied at a Inter date by the OretanL They are 
mentioned only in the ware of the Carthaginian! 
with the Iberians, and after that period vanish en- 
tirely from history. Hannibal during hia ware in 
Italy transplanted a colony of them into Africa. 
Their chief town was Althaea. (Polyb. iii. 14. 23, 
and 13. 3; Liv. xxL 6; Steph. B. a. v.i Soidas, 
#.e.) [T.H.D.1 

OLOnOUM (OdAaiwor, Ptd «. 17. § 5; 01- 
cbinium, Plin. iii. >6: Etk. Olciniatae), a town of 
some importance in IHyricum, whkh surrendered to 
the Romans at the oo mn aeno wn ent of hoatilitiee with 
Gen tins, and which, in consequence^ received the 
privilege of freedom and immunity from taxation. 
(Liv. zlv. 26.) DMgn o or Ul Mi, as it is still 
called, if identified with this town. (Hahn, Alba- 
netiscke Stndien^ p. 262.) [E.B.J.] 

OLEARUS. [OuAEua.) 

OLEASTRUM ('OAtiurrpov, PtoL ii. 4 6 14). 

1 . A town in Hiapenia Baetica, in the jurisdiction 
nf Gadea, with a grove of the same name near it 
(Mela, fit I. § 4; Plin. iiL I. a. 3.) 

2 A town of the Cosetani in Hispania Tarraco- 
imros. on the road from Dertosa to Tarraoo (/tin. 
Ant 399). Probably the same town mentioned by 
Strabo (iii. p 159), but erroneooaly placed by him 
near Saguntnm. It seems also to have given name 
to die lead mentioned by Pliny (xxxiv. 17. a. 49). 
Variously identified with Bahguer, Miramar, and 
<> Lucar da Barrameda (Hares, Http. ii. 11. p. 
142) [T.H.D.] 

OLEASTBUM PROM. COXiarrpor, rtoL iv. 1. 

§ 6), a promontory of Mauretania, between Ruuadir 
and Abyla, called in the Antonine Itinerary, Bar- 
ham Prom*, now Awala di Mauri, in the bight of 
1 tfatran or Tetmm. [E. B. J.] 

OI.K'NACUM. a fortress in the N. of Britannia 
Roimum, and the station of the Ala Prima Hercules 
( Not /Von.) It lay clnee to the Piets' wall, and 
('amden thinks (p 1(122) that it occupied the site 
ot Lmstoc Cattle in the barony of Crosby, not far 
from Carlisle. Horsley, however (p 112) takes it 
to be Old CarUdr, near 1 Vigtm, where there are 
oomf rorm|Ncuous Roman remains [T. H. D.J 
OLLNUS ( w t lAtrof ), a town in Galatia, in the 
*<«t of Ancyia,and belonging to the territory of 
the lectosages, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (v. 4. 
§ 8). (L. 8.] 

“l.ENUS CrUeret: Etk '(IXirwt). 1. An 
ancient town in the & of Aetoiia, between the 
Achelous and the Svenus, was named after a eon of 
^eusor Hephaestus, and la mentioned in the Homeric 
utalogne. It was situated near New Pleura, at 
the foot of Mount Aracynthu*; hot its eaact alto is 
^certain. It is said to have been destroyed by the 
Acohana; and there wore only a few traces of it in 
the time of Strabo, (Strab.!. up. 461,460; Horn, 11 
1 1 ? 8; A P°^ od * 0. § 4; Hyg. Poll Attron. 2, 
H3; stat Tkk it. 104 ; Stoph. H. s. r.) Tho 
^nanpoauum Mm as equivalent to Aetolian: 
thus Tydeue of Calyden in Amelia la eaBed CMnt 
W**- (But Thek 1 402.) 

2- A town of Achaia, and originally one of tho 

{Zjr *?■* of the rim Peiros, 40 stadia from 
ofth!’ J”? 80 frMn P^Urae. On the revival 

lt» s. C. 260, it appear* that 
^ WM tiill in exi stenc e, as State says that it 
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did not join tiftfe league; but the inhabitants sotes- 
qusatly abandoned the town, and retired to the 
neighbouring villages of Peiree (flcuoQ; and Edit* 
taiae (tbpereuf) 9 and to Dynw. In the tired Of 
Polybius, however, Otenus was no longer tafcafcitadf 
and in the time of Strabo it waq.fr ruins, and tie 
territory belonged toDyme. Three are eotnoimrius 

or r.fia MAknt mh> M S.U. a 


Mona, roi. ii. & 157, Mtfrmttim, p. 
20 liI hi ! lw * U - Stit VOrotot, wl fiiL n. M.) 

OXEKUS XMka, op. & * e.s 

£&. nK4ftot, Bfcfcb, Imar. ral. iT&?5i86 ; Km- 
tath.od /i. h. p. 644), a town of Onto, Stated on 
• bill, with • Unpfe to Athm. In tb. Mb 
betwm Cnomi mi LyctM, tb* ami* flf <~ 


««W with th» Utttnr. flMjrb. ir. 68, wbrtn the 
noding ‘Opm tppwn to be ■ nothin.) In tb. 
netmmrn ddT Iniv di Candim, x. r>. 1588 (* 
Mm. Clam. Antim. rol. n. p. *71), tb. *» i. oeonaM 
by ■ place called Cartel MemtleHme. (Hick, 
Kreta, voL i. pp. 17, 424.) [E.B.J.1 

OI.UA8SY8 COkyatnni), a lofty end inaoeee- 
aible mountain on the fruatien. of Fftphli^onia uj 
Gulutia. extending from tho Hnlye in n eoatfa-watare 
direction towards the Sangariue, and containing the 
sources of the Fartbeniua. The surrounding country 
was filled with temples erected by the Psphlagonians. 
(Strab. xiL p. 562.) The mountain mentioned by 
Ptolemy (v. 4. § 4) under the name of Ligas, Gigas, 
or Oligas, is probably the eaute as the Olgassys of 
Strabo. It still bears its ancient name in the corrupt 
form of Ulgaz, and modem travellers state that some 
parts of the mountain are covered with snow nearly 
all the year. [L.S.] 

OLl'ARUS (’RXlapos, Olearus, Tlin^ Vug. : Etk. 
'AAidpior: Antiparo), an island in the Aegaean sea, 
one of the Cyclades, said by Heredeides to have 
been colonised by the Sidoniana and to be 58 stadia 
from Paros. (Heradeid. ap. Steph. B. s. v.\ Strab. 
x. p. 485 i Plin. iv. 12. s. 22 ; Virg Am. iiL 
126.) It possesses a celebrated stalactitic cavern, 
which has been described by several modem travel- 
lers. (Toumefort, Voyage, fc. voL i. p. 146, aeq^ 
Eng. traneL; Leake, Northern Greece, voL iii. p. 
87, aeq.; Fiedler, Rtite durch Griec h e n land , vol. iL 
p. 191, seq.) 

OL1BA (’OAffio, Ptol. ii. 6. § 55), a town of the 
Beroree in the N. of Hiepania Tarraconenaia. Ukert 
(voL u. pt. 1. p. 458) takes it to be the same town 
as Olbia in Iberia, mentioned by Steph. B. [T.H.D.] 
OLI CANA COAiaam, Ptol. ii. 3. § 16), a town 
of the Brigantes in the N. of Britannia Ronana; ac- 
cording to Camden (p. 867), Hdqh the river 
Wkerf in Yorhkr s. [T. H. Dl] 

OLIGYRTUS COXlrvprot, Polyb. hr. 11, 70; 
'Ovdyvpror, Plot. Ciena. 26), a mountain and for- 
tress situated in a pass between Stympbalua and 
Caphyse. Leake places it on a small advanced 
height of iff. SMpiai, pi^ecting into tfaeStymtib*- 
linn on the orest of which are the frnmdanone 
of a Hellenic wall, formed of large quadrangular 
stone* (Leake, Morea, vol ilk to 114; Betaayu, 
iMotarotas, ^c.pl54; Curtins, hl epo m eeo t , voL 

^ ^LINA. [Gaujuicu, p. 234, *b.] 

OLLNAS ( m fra wrapeS hftiai) Ptatamy 
(IL 8. o. 2) places the mouth of the OUare river on 
the ooast of Celtogalatia LugdmMMMisin thefrowntry 
of tho Vanth or UueUi; and the next ptam which 
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be mentions north of the month of the Otises is 
Moaomagna, or Ncriomagus, of the Losuvii. or 
LoxewiL This Is the Om e, which flows into the 
Atlantia below Cam hi the department of Cahodot. 
D'AnviDe says that in the middle age writings the 
name of the river is Olna, which is easily changed 
into Ome. Gomahfc supposes the OUnas to be the 
Savin, and then are other conjectures; but the 
identity of name is the only evidence that wo can 
trust in this ease. [G. L.] 

OUNTIGI* a maritime town of Hispania Bae- 
tica, lying E, of Onoba. (Mela, iii. 1. § 4.) Its 
real name seems to have been Olontigi, as many 
coins are found in the neighbourhood bearing the 
ineoriptMU olowt. (Flore®, Med. ii. pp. 495, 509, 
lit pi 103; Mionnet, Sup. ip. 1 11, ap. Ukert, vol 
ii. pt l. pi 340.) Variously identified with Mo* 
goer and Pahs. [T. H. D.] 

OLISIPO ( r O\ioe-§lwmp f Ptol. ii. 5. § 4), a city 
of Lusitania, on the right bank of the Tagus, and 
not for from its month. The name is variously 
written. Thus Pliny (iv. 35) has Olisippo; so also 
the Jim. Ant. pp. 416, 418, seq. In Mela (iii. 1. 
§ 6), Salinas (c. 23), Ac., we find Ulyssippo, on ac- 
count probably of the legend mentioned in Strabo, 
which ascribed its foundation to Ulysses, bnt which 
is more correctly referred to Odysseia in Hispania 
Baetica. [Odysseia.] Under the Romans it was 
a mnnicipiom, with the additional name of Felicitas 
Julia. (Plin. i c.) The neighbourhood of Olisipo 
was celebrated for a breed of hors.es of remarkable 
fleetness, which gave rise to the fable that the mares 
were impregnated by the west wind. (Flin. viii. 67 ; 
Varr. R. R. ii. 1, 19; Col. vi. 27.) It is the 
modem Lisboa or Lisbon. [T. H. IX] 

OLI'ZON {'Oxityv : Kth.'0\i(unnos)i an ancient 
town of Magnesia in Thessaly, mentioned by Homer, 
who gives it the epithet of 41 rugged.” (Hum. IL ii. 
717.) It possessed a harbour (Scylax, p. 25); and 
as it was opposite Artemisium in Kulxtea (Pint 
Them. 8), it is placed by Leake on the isthmus 
connecting the peninsula of Trikhiri with tlie rest 
of Magnesia. (Strab. ix. p 436; Plin. iv. 9. s. 16; 
Steph. B. s. v.; Leake, Nurtfiem Greece , vol. iv. p. 
384.) 

OXL1US (Ogtto), a river of Cisalpine Gaul, and 
one of the more considerable of the northern tribu- 


taries of the Padua. It rises in the Alps, at the 
foot of the Monte Tonalc, flows through the Vol 
Cdmonica (the district of the ancient Camnni), and 
forms the extensive lake called by Pliny the Lac as 
Sebraus, now the Logo & Iseo . From thence it has 
a course of about 80 miles to tho Padua, receiving 
on its way the tributary streams of the Mela or 
MtUa, wad the Cinema or Chiese. Though one of 
the moat important rivera of this part of Italy, its 
name la mentioned only by Pliny and the Geogra- 
pher of Bran*. (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20. 19. s. 23; 
Gecgr. Bar. iv. 36.) [E.H.B.] 

0LMBH7*. [Bobotia, VoL I. p. 413, a.] 
OTMLAR rCoMimiVS, Vol. L p. 683, a.] 
OLMCTII»S*rOA^#» : m ’O XMwwfo), a 
village In Boeotia, Situated 12 stadia to the left of 
Copae, and 7 atadia from Hyettus. It derived its 
name from Oteros, the son of Sisyphus, bnt con- 
tained nothing worthy of notice in the time of Pau- 
juunas, Forchfiaramer places Ohnones in the small 
island In the lake Ccpafoy BW. of Copae, now called 
Trelo-Ymi. [Seethe Map, V«L I. p. 411, where the 
island lies SW, of Ha 10.] (Pans. ix. 24. $ 3; 
Stop h. B. t. Fondihamme Utllemka, p. 176.) 


OLOCRUS M ’OAd * par tpor, Plot Am %. Pasig. 
20), a mountain near Pydna, in Macedonia, repre- 
sented by the last foils of the heights between Ajptn 
and Efylhero-khdri (Leakey Northern Qrm am, 
vol. iii. p. 438.) [£. B. J.T 

OLOOSSUN ('OAowrercfoi Eth. *OKmmtr6sf%m\ a 
town of Perrhaebia in Thessaly, mentioned by Homer, 
who gives to it the epithet of M white,” from Its 
white aigillaceona aoiL In Procopius the name 
occurs in the corrupt form of Losboxub. It ia 
now called Elaudna, and Is a place of some im- 
portance. It is situated on the edge of a plain near 
Tevnpe, and at the foot of a hill, on which there is 
a large anciwt monastery, defended on either ride 
by a deep ravine. The tteient town, or at least 
the citadel, stood upon this hill, and there area fow 
fragments of ancient wails, and soma foundations 
behind and around the monastery. (Ham. IL ii. 
739; Strab. ix. p. 440; Lyeophr. 905; Steph. & 
s. Procop. de Aedtf. Iv. 14; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 345.) 

OLOPHYXUS (’OAdfvtos, Herod. vii. 22; 
Time. iv. 109; Scyl. p. 27; Strab. viL p. 331; 
Steph. B.), a town on the peninsula of Aote, the sits 
of which is probably represented by the Areassd of 
KhUanddri , the tenth and last monastery of the a 
shore of the Monte Santo. It is reported that here 
there were Hellenic remains found, in particular 
those of a mole, part of which is now left. (Leake, 
Northern Greece , vol iii. pp. 141, 151.) [E. B. J.] 
OLPAE COAwoi : Eth. *OA«bjo*). 1. A for- 
tress on the Ambradan golf, in the territory nf 
Argos Amphilochicum. [See Vol, L pp. 207,208.] 
2. A fortress of the Locri Oxolae, the position of 
which is uncertain. (Thuc. iii. 101.) 

OLTIS. De Valois suggested, and D’Anville 
adopts his opinion, that we ought to read Oltis in- 
stead of Clitis in the verse of Stdonius Apollinaris 
(IS'opempL ) : — 

44 CMtis, Elans, A tax, VacaJia.” 


D'Auville oheervsa that the tame river is named 
Olitis in a poem of Theodulf of Orleans. Accord- 
ingly the river ought to be named Olt or L’ Olt; 
but usage has attached the article to the name, and 
we now speak of Le Lot, and so use the article twice. 
The Lot rises near Mont Lotera on the Otmass, 


id it has a general west course past Meade and 
ahors. It joins the Garonne a few miles below 
gen, which is on the Garoqpe. [G. L.] 

OLUTHS. IDoeium.] 

OLU'RUS. [Pelleuk.] ^ a 

OLUS (’OAoer, flcyl p. 19; Renhn, m. Steph. 
.s.v.; Ptol. iii 17. f 5 ; oL *OAewAiJt Stadwsm. 
10: Eth. *OA ovtuh, ’OAodri), a town of Crete, the 
tizens of which had entered into a treaty with 
ose of Lato. (Biiekb, Inter . voLiLNo. 2554.) 
here was a temple to Rritomartis hi Cite rity, » 
xden statue of whom was erected by 
e mythical ancestor of the Daadalidse, and tether 
Cretan art (Pamaa. ix. 40. § 3.) Hf 
re presented on the ooins of Oh* 
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it derived He name. (Stub. xU. pp. 571, 576.) the only remains fa those of the, temple tf Zeus 
The hdiiMtamte of the district were ceiled Olympefti Olympias. Peneeaies hes deified nearly two basks, 
('QKvpimpvl, Strib. xil.fr 574 ; Ptol. v. 2. § 15) or end obe fifth of his whole work, to the assiriptbn of 
Olymptad (*OAmewn|wi, Hood. vii. 74; comp. Olympia; but he does not enumerate the buildings 
Myka). [L. S.] In their exact topographical order : owing to this cif- 

OLYMPIA 'O *v/uwfo), the temple and sacred cumstanoe, to the absence of ancient remains, and to 

grove of Zeus Olympias, situated at a email distance the changes in the surface of the soil by Ml* fine- 
west of Pisa in Peloponnesus. It originally belonged* tuations in the course Of' the Alphabet w topO- 
to Pisa, and the plain, in which it stood, was called grapby of the plain must be to a great extol* 000- 
in more ancient timer the plain of Pisa; but after jeotuixl The latent and most * ebb gfctetopfc to 
the destruction ofthis city by the Kleians in b.o. 672, elucidate this sutyeet, is that of CelansKLmkilai hb 
the name of Olympia was extended to the whole die- Pelopomunaoa. whose deecrintion la has ahteAr 
trieL Besides the temple of Zeus Olympias, there followed. 

were several other sacred edifices and public buildings Olympia lay partly within and partly owteadt of 
in the sacred grove and its immediate neighbourhood; the Sacred Grove, This Sacred Grave bora ftbm 
bot there was no distinct town of Olympia. the meet ancient times the name of Atjw (f 

The plain of Olympia is open towards the sea on *'A*rw), which is the Pelopomradan Aeolic form of 
the west, but is surrounded on ettrj other side by taowr. (Fans. v. 10. § I.) It waa adorned with 
hills of no great heighvyet in many places abrupt trees, and in its centre there was a grove of plsnsn 
and precipitous. Their surface presents a series of (Pane. ▼. 27. § 11.) Pindar likewise describes it 
Mindy cliff* of light yellow colour, cox end with the as well wooded (Ilkav *tt#ribew Ar* *AA +4? (faros, 
jmie, ilex, and other evergreens. On entering the CH. will. 12). The space of the AMs was misun d 
x alley from the west, the most conspicuous object is out by Hercules, mad was surrounded by tine here 
a .bold and nearly insulated eminence rising oo the with a wall (Pind. OL xi. 44.) On the west It 
north from the level plain in the form of an irregular ran along the Cladene; on the sooth its direction 
(one. (Mure, vol ii. p. 281.) This is Mount maybe traced hy a terrace raised above the Al- 
( ’ronius, or the hill of Cronus, which is frequently pheius; on the east it was bounded by the stadium, 
noticed by Pindar mid other ancient writers, (wo p* There were several gates in the wall, but the prin- 
fvfeiiKov Kpdrior, Find. OL i. Ill ; wdyoc Kpdrav, cipal one, through which aU the processions passed, 
01. xi. 49 ; bfaXoio wrrp a iA/foror Kpovlov, Ol. was situated in the middle of the western side, and 
\i. 64; Kprfrov w op’ ahint 6xOov, Lyenphr. 42 ; 6 was called the Pompio Entifcnce IIo/Mricb «too8or, 
Kpapuns, Xen. Ihll. vii. 4. § 14; rb Spot rb K p6- Paus. v. 15. § 2). Fapn this gate, a road, called 
vwv, I'hus. v. 21. § 2, vi. 19, $ 1, vi. 20. § 1; the Pompic Way, ran across the Altis, and entered 
Ptol. iii. 16. § 14.) The range of hills to which it the stadium by a gateway on the eastern side. 

i.s culled by most modern writers the Olytn- 1. The Olympit&um , dlymptvm 1 or temple of^Zetis 
pi.ui. on the authority of a passage of Xenophon. Qfermpius. An oracle of the Olympian god existed 
( //* l f vii. 4. § 14). Leake, however, supposes on this spot from the most ancient times (Strab. 
tin! the Olympian hill alluded to in this passage viii. p. 353), and here a temple yas doubtless built, 

X is no other thnn C ronius itself ; but it would even before the Olympic games became a Pan-Hel- 
.i) par, that the common opinion is correct, since lenir festival. But after the conquest of Pisa and 
* Sf ralio (viii. p. 356) describes Pisa as lying be- the surrounding cities by the Kleians in b. c. 572, 
town the two mountains Olympus and 0<«sa. The the latter determined to devote the spoils of the 
tails, which hound the plain on the south, are higher conquered cities to the erection of a now and splen- 
ili.ui the Cron ian ridge, and, like the latter, are covered did temple of the Olympian god. (Paus. v. 10. 
with evergreens, with the exception of one bare sum- §§ 2, 3.) The architect was Libon of Klis. The 
imt, distant about half a mile from the Alpbeius. temple was not, however, finished till nearly a century 
1 Iuh was the ancient Typakus (Tmroloe), from afterwards, at the period when the Attic school of 
which women, who frequented the Olympic games, art waa supreme in Greece, and the Parthenon on 
<>r crossed the river on forbidden days, were con- the Athenian Acropolis had thrown into the shade 
ttantned to be hurled headlong. (Paus. v. 6. § 7.) all previous works of art Shortly after the dedi- 
A noth or range of hills doses the vale of Olympia to cation of the Parthenon, the Kleians Invited Phei- 
tlio east, at the foot of which runs the rivulet of dias and his school of artiste to remove to Elis, and 
MiruJca. On the west the vale was bounded by the adorn the Olympian temple In a manner worthy of 
<'ui>isus (KArffttof), which flowed from north to the king of the gods. Pbeidias probably remained 
*'>uth along the side of the sacred grove, and tell into at Olympia for four or five years from about a. c. 
tl "‘ Alpbeius. (Pans. v. 7. § 1 ; KAdftoor, Xen. HdL 437 to 434 or 433. "The colossal statue of Zens in 
f * . S 29 *) Thb river rises at Lola in Mount the cells, and the figurte in the pediments of the 
iholoi:. The Alpheius, which flows along the aouth- temple were executed by Pbeidias and hwaaeoci- 
m . ol the plain, constantly changes its morse, ates. The pictorial embellishments were the work 
*n<l fas buried beneath the new alluvial plain, or of his relative Psnaenns. (Strab. viii. p» 354) 
umed into the river, all the remains of buildings and [Comp. DkLqfBkar, VoL 111. p. 248.] Fuuaobs 
nwniinenta which stood in the southern part of the has given a minute description of the temple (v. 10); 

winter the Alpheius b fuU, rapid, and its site, plan, and dimensions have been well as- 
J , ld ? ,n summer it b scanty, and divided into certained by the exoavationsof the French Commb- 
tamk Umvnt * fl®"tog between Islands or sand- sku of the Mona. Tbs foundations are now exposed 
Otam -"T 1 wida 8 wv ril|’ bed. The vale of to view ; and several fins fragments of the sculp- 
iff 1 “ calbd JndUalo (U opposite to tuns, repreasnting the bbours of Heresies, are now 
ri( j. k 14 u nfa bab lt xt The soil b naturally in the museum of the Louvre. The tempb stood to 
»f thft tt<t swam W in part, owing to the inundations the suuth-westecn portion of the Altis, to the right 
\m JT*' numerous buildings and oount- hand of the Pompio entrance. It was built of the 

ware, which once covered thb sacred spot, native limestone, which Pausanias called poroe, and 
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witieh weeoorered in tin man 
«irfe« ^ stuocoi vUlfa |KT6 H tbs appeems^e of 
marble. It was of the Derie 0160*1 aid a peripteral 
bexasryle bdlding. Accordingly it had six columns 
in the front and thirteen on the sides. The co- 
lumns woe Anted, and 7 ft. 4in. In diameter, a else 
greater than that of any other existing columns of a 
Grecian temple. The length of the temple was 230 
Cheek fret, the breadth 95, the height to the sum- 
mit of the pediment 63. The* roof was covered 
with slabs of PenteKc marble in the form pf tiles. 
At each end of the pediment stood a gilded vase, 
and on the apex a gilded statue of UiM or Victory; 
below which was a golden shield with the heed of 
Medusa in the middle, dedicated by the Lacedaemo- 
nians on account of their victory over the Athenians 
at Tanagn in b. o. 457. The two pediments were 
filled with figures. The eastern pediment had a 
statue of Zeus in the centre, with Oenomaus on his 
right and Pelops on his< left, prepared to contend in 
the chariot*race; the figures on either side consisted 
of their Attendants, and in the angles were the two 
riven, Cladeus to the right of Zeus, and Alpheius 
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to his left. In the western pediment was theoon- 
tist of the Centaurs and the Laplthaa, Nrithme 
occupying the central place. On the metopee Over 
the doors at the eastern and western ends the labours 
of Hercules were represented. In ite interior con- 
struction the temple resembled the Parthenon. The 
cells consisted of two chambers, of which the eastern 
‘contained the statue, and the western was called the 
Opbthodotnus. The colossal statue of Zens, the 
master-work of Phekliaa, was made of ivory and 
gold. It stood at the end of the front chamber of 
the cells, directly feeing the entrance, eo that it at 
onoe showed itself in all ite grandeur to a spec- 
tator entering the temple. The approach to it was 
between a double row of columns, supporting the 
rOof. The god was seated on a magnificent throne 
adorned with sculptures, a full description of which, 
as well as of the statue, has been given in another 
place. [IHcltfBwgr.Y&llLv.***.) Behind 
the Opisthodamus of the temple was the Caltkkpka- 
mu or wild olive tree, which* furnished the gaiimds 
of the Olympic victors. (Pens. v. 15. § 3.) 
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2 . The Pebpmm stood opposite the temple of 
Zeus, on the other side of the Pom pic way. Its po- 
sition is defined by Pausanias, who says that it 
stood to the right of the entrance into the temple of 
Zeus and to the north of that building. It was an 
enclosure, containing trees and statues, having an 
opening to the weBt (Paus. v. 13. § 1 .) 

3. The Heraeum was the most important temple 
in the Altis after that of Zeus It wae also a Doric 
peripteral building. Its dimensions are unknown. 
Pausanias says (v. 16. $ 1) that it was 63 feet in 
length; hut this is dearly a mistake, since no perip- 
teral building was so small; and the numerous 
statues in the cetta, described by Pausanias, clearly 
•how that it atosi have been of considerable dimen- 
sions. The teto too* remarkable monument* in the 
Heraeum tope Ab table, on ■ which were pUoed the 
gwindi prtMfd Sr victor? in the Olympic 
agntarta, «M W» celebnted chert of Cypeelai, 
earere d ett h n in leHef, of which Peueeniu 
hutiwirt WHIti deeoiptlop (t. 17—19). We 
haun fon * n»H*g» Bf ‘Diaw Chiyiortom (Orot xi. 
n. IIP), illeiflij fitftt that thii chert etood In the 
opiethedonae of the Herieum; when* we me, 
infer thM the eeB* rf the temple counted of two 
apartments. 

4. The Cheat Alter te described hy 

Pausamas as equidistant tap Am Pdopium and the 
Heraeum, sol as being to front of them both* 


(Pans. V. 13. $ 8.) Leake plecea the Heraeum 
near the Pom pic entrance of the Stadium, and sup- 
poses that it faced eastward; accordingly he con- 
jectures that the altar was opposite to the beck- 
fronts of the P do pi um and the Hermnm. The 
total height of the altar was 22 feot. It had too 
platforms, of which the upper wae pads of the cin- 
ders of the thighs sacrificed on this and ether altar*. 

5. The Cohmm qfOmomam stood between the 
gnat altar and the temple of Zeo% It wae add to 
have belonged to the house of Oenomaus, and to 
have been the only part of the building which es- 
caped when it was burnt by lightning. (Pans. v. 
20 . § 6 .) 

6. The Metrofmi, or temple of the Mother of the 

Gods, was a targe Dorle building, started wi*hm 
the Altis (Pans. v. 20. f 9.) tol* ptaed * I** 5 
to the left of the Peoftes Way nearly ep*odto the 
Heraeum. *' i ' 

7. T7wJ Vi > ft Hi>i rt Sp>lrtd^jW lWS^f 

the Altie, Deer the %s»«ef«m, wbk* vh 

the nend mwImdn (« 18..JI' 

8. Tbe BoeWfew, ar CmU Mm, »»»* » 

here been sear tiw Prytiartam. (Bw. f. » * *> 

24 6 1 \ 't*i 1 

». The PMUp prtMD, 

by Philip rttertfiebSk aqmmUkg*. 

left In womkUik IfcrtSrt 

the ftyuST® SSTr. 17. 1 4,* » t W 
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10* The Tfrsco o fa on , a building thonging to tha 
fruod Aw or superintendent! of the sacrifices (Pans, 
v, J&g8). Its position is uncertain, 

• II. The Hipp oda m i m n , aimed from Hippodameia, 
who was bailed hen, was within the Albs near, the 
Pompie Way* (Pans, vi. 20. g 7.) 

12. Tim mtple qf the Olympian JSUdthyia 
(Lucias) appears to bays stood on the neck of 
Mount Granlus. (Pans. vi. 20. $ 2.) 

IS. The Temple of the Olympian Aphrodite was 
near that of Eile&thyja. (Pans, yi 20. g 6.) 

14. The T hesauri or Treaiuriet, ten in number, 
wen, like thfise at Delphi, built by different cities, 
for tike reception of their dedicatory offerings. They 
are described by Paasaniaa as standing to the north 
of the Heneutn at the fbotof Mount Cronins, upon 
a platform made of the stone poro* (Pans. yi. 19. g 1). 

15. Zones, statues of Zone,* erected from the pro- 
duce of fines levied upon athletes, who had violated 
tho regulations of the games. They stood upon a 
stone platform at the foot of Mount Cronins, to the 
left of a person going from the Metroum to the 
Stadium. (Pane. v. 21. g 2.) 

16. The Studio of Pheidias^ which was outside 
the Altis, and near the Pompie entrance. (Pens. v. 
15. § 1.) 

17. TheZeofMcfaesaii, built by Leonides, a native, 
was near the Studio of Pbeidias. Here the Roman 
magistrates were lodged in the thus of PSnsanias 
(y. 15. §§ 1, 2). 

18. The Gymnarinm, also outside the Altis, and 
near the northern entrance into it. (Pans. vi. 21. 
§ 2 ) Near the Gymnasium was (19) the Palaestra. 

20 and 21. The Stadium and the ffqspodrome 
were two of the most important sites at Olympia, as 
together they formed the plane of exhibition for all 
the Olympic contests. Their position cannot be 
determined with certainty; but as they appear to 
liave formed a continued area from the circular end 
of the Stadium to the further extremity of the Hip- 
podrome, the position assigned to them by Leake is 
the most probable. He places the circular end of 
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th« Stadium at fb* fix* of the luigfat* to,** ME. 
of the wummit of Mount Cronins, and the. farther 
and of the Hippodrome on the bank of the Alpbeiug. 

The Stadium is described by Pausanias as a 
nmnd of earth, upon which there was a feat for the 
Hellanodicae, and over against it an altar of marine, 
on which sat the priestess of Dimeter Obamym to 
behold the games. There were two entroncos beta 
the’ Stadium, the Pompie and the Ssc TO fc The 
latter, through which the Hellsnodiose and tbeago- 
nistae entered, was near the Zanes; the former pro* 
bably entered the area in front of therectilinear 
extremity of the Stadium. (Page, vi. 20 . g 8, saq.) 
In proceeding towards the Hippodrome from that 
part of the Stadium where the ftellauodicae eat ygm 
the HippapMm* or starting place of the honwafg 
hptats rmr t p wwr ), In form it resembled the prow 
of a ship, the embolus or beak being turned towards 
the racecourse. Ita widest part adjoined the stoa 
of Agnaptus. At the end of the embolus was a 
brazen dolphin stapling upon a pillar. Either side 
of the Hippaphesis was more than 400 foot in 
length, and contained apartments, which those who 
were going to contend in the horse-races obtained by 
lot Before the horses a cord was extended as a 
barrier. An altar was erected in the middle of the 
prow, on which was an eagle with outstretched 
wings. The superintendent of the race elevated this 
eagle by means of tnacbltaty, ao as to he seen by all 
the spectators, and at the same time the dolphin 
foil to the ground. Thereupon the first barriers on 
either side, near the stoa of Agnaptus, were removed, 
and then the other barriers were withdrawn in like 
manner in succession, until all the hones were in 
line at the embolna. 

One side of the Hippodrome was longer than the 
other, and was formed by a mound of earth. There , 
was a passage through this side leading out of the 
Hippodrome; and near the passage was a kind of 
circular altar, called Taraxippus (Topdfravet), or 
the torrifier of horses, because the hones were fre- 
quently seized with terror in passing it, so that cha- 
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_ _ Then wu a sfanilar object for 

iH^Unfaif hmm bath at the Corinthian Isthmus 
and al Names, in consequence of which the difficulty 
of the race was increased. Braid the Tataxippns 
were the terminal pUlare, called rfrrqoi, round which 
the chariots toned. On one of them stood a brasen 
statue of IBppodanieia aboat to hind the taenia on 
pelops after m victoiy. The other side of the Hip- 
podrome was a natural height of no great elevation. 
On its extremity stood the temple of Demeter 
Chamytoe* (Pans, vi SO. § 15— v. 31. g 1.) The 
coarse of the Hippodrome appears to have been two 
diauli, or four stadia. (Ago m 81 tin rod brwlav 
ntycos fUr Blauhoi Bio, Paul. vi. 16. § 4.) Mure, 
indeed (vol. ii. p. 837), understands pu«of in this 
passage to refer to the length of the area; but Leake 
(Pefopotmetitica, p. 94) maintains, with more proba- 
bility, that it signifies the length of the circuit. 

22. The Theatre is mentioned by Xenophon 
(fUll. vii. 4. §31), bat it does not occur in the 
<l<‘Hcriptian of Paussnina. A theatre existed also at 
the Isthmus and Delphi, and would have been equally 
useful at Olympia for musical contests. Xenophon 
could hardly have been mistaken as to the existence 
uf a theatre at Olympia, as he resided more than 20 
years at Scillns, which was only three miles from 
the former spot. It would therefore appear that 
Wtwcen the time of Xenophon and Pausanias the 
theatre had disappeared, probably in consequence of 
the musical contests having been discontinued. 

Besides the buildings already mentioned, there 
was a very large number of statues in every part of 
the Sacred Grove, many of which were made by 
the greatest masters of Grecian art, and of which 
rauauiias has given a minute description. Accord- 
ing to the vague computation of Pliny (xxxiv. 7. 
h 17) there were more than 3000 statues at Olym- 
pic Most of these works were of brass, which ac- 
u» ints for their disappearance, as they were con- 
certed into objects of common utility upon the 
extinction of Paganism. The temples and other 
monuments at Olympia were, like many others in 
different parts of. Greece, used as materials lor 
modem buildings, more especially as quarries of 
btone are rare in the district of Klis. The chiefs of 
the powerful Albanian colony at Lain had in par- 
ticular long employed the ruins of Olympia for this 
purpose. 

The present article is confined to the topography 
of Olympia. An account of the games and of every- 
thing connected with their celebration is given in 
tl«‘ Dictionary AnHymtiet. 

(Stanhope, Olympia, Lood. 1634; Krause, 02pm- 
;»«. 1838; Mure, Tcmr In Greses, voL ii. n. 380, 
«*q ; j Leake, p^o p ometia on , p. 4, seq.{ Curtiua, 
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others regard as not for from the troth, sines they 
estimate its height to be betwee n six «4 asm 
thousand feet But these writers have considerably 
undercalcolated its rievatian, which is now asosr* 
tained to be 9754 feet Herodotus relates that Mi 
Olympus was seen by Xerxes froamhersea (yii. 
138); and we know from modem tratrifopa that 
in clear weather it is visible frftn Mt. AttaW, which 
is 90 mile* distant (Joum. Geoor „ Sob, vol. vii 
p. 69.) All travel lew, who have visited Mt O^ni- 
pus, dwell with admiration upon its imposing gran- 
deur. One of the most striking dettripAtas of ha 
appearance .is given b f Dr. Holland, who beheld it 
from Litdlohoro aft Be base : — u We bid not before 
been aware of the extreme vicinity of the town to 
the base of Olympus; but when leaving it, and 
accidentally looking back, we saw through an opening ■ 
in the fog, a feint outline of rest precipices, seeming 
almost to overhang the place; and to agrial in their 
aspect, that for a few ip' mtea we doubted whether It 
might not be a delusion to the eye. The fog, how- 
ever. dispersed yet more on lids aide, and partial 
openings were made, through jrhich, as through 
arches, we how the sunbeams resting on the snowy 
summits of Olympus, which rose into a dark bine 
sky far above the belt of donda and mist that hung 
upon the sides of the mountain. The transient 
view we had of the mountain from this point Bhowed 
us a line of precipices of vast height, forming its 
eastern front toward the sea; and broken at intervals 
by deep hollows or ravines, which were richly clothed 
with forest trees. The oak, chestnut, beech, plane- 
tree, &o M are seen m great abundance along the base 
and skirts of the mountain ; and towards the sum- 
mit of the hist ridge, large forests of pine Rpread 
themselves along the at rlivities. Behind this first 
ridge, other* rise up and recede towards the loftier 
central heights of Olympus. Almost opposite the 
town of LitMoro , a vast ravine penetrates into the 
interior of the mountain, through the opening of 
which wc saw, though only for a few minutes, what 1 
conceive to be the summit, — from this point of view, 
with a somewhat concave ascending line on each 
side." (Holland, Travels, vol. ii. p. 27.) Though 
i the lower sides of Olympus are well wooded, the 
| summit presents a wide extent of a bare light- 
coloured rock. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. 
i p. 434.) The broad summit of Olympus is alluded 
! to by Homer, who gives to it the epithet of fuxpis # 
more frequently than any other. Next to that, is 
hydwitpos (/£. i. 430), fitun Sts being covered with 
snow during the greater pari of the year. Hesiod 
(Theoy. 118) also gives it the epithet of tn+6<is. 
Below the summit Us nigged outline is broken into 
many ridges and precfnkM, whence Homer describee 
it as woAifapdf. (IL L 493, v, 754) The forests, 
which oorerod the tower sides of Olympus, are fre- 
quently alluded to by the ancient poets, (w efcrifo*- 
Bpos t Karla JBaocA 560; Oeree /rSatfoi ep hwdrere 
Olympum, vfrR. OeorA 981; opoem Olympus, Her* 
Cam iil. 4 53.) fee mountain is jmfig 
Plymbo, L e. ’Btapwet, by tbs 
tanto, which name Leake observes is wobaMy nets 
modem earaptian, but the sapient diaftefcfc wrm, for 
the Aeolio tribes of Greece often nuketttotod tke 
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wall, 2W t hr o ugh Grace* td. Ii. P* WjJusake, 
Jftr&em 0mn. tqL iii. pp. 841,407.) Wnu 
tb« <* Zw»«aaS fl&w 
gorf.j tad «• Mi nmmH raw *bm lb. <fc«b into 
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i above Olympia in Elia. [Oltm- 


490 OLYMPUS. 

fhe o t&m ether, it wm believed that bar* was an 

S teto the vault*? heaven, dosed by a thick 
i a doer, (ft v. 751.) [See Diet tffkgr. 
. p.25; Udddi and Scott, Greek Lem. a *.] 
2. A nMUfato 2a Laconia, near Seliasia. [Sbl- 
im] w 
a iradWfcln 
wa, p. 475, a.] 

OLYMPUS ("OAvpiror). 1. A mountain image 
of Myna, emending eastward as far as the river 
Sangarius, and dividing Phrygia from Bithynia. 
To distinguish it from other mountains of the same 
name, it often is called the Myden Olympus. Its 
height rises towards the west, and that part which is 
ef the greatest height, is the highest mountain in all 
Asia Minor. The country around this mountain was 
well peopled, but its heights were thickly clad with 
wood, and contained many safe retreats for robbers, 
bands of whom, under a regular leader, often rendered 
tbe country unsafe. (Strab. xii. p. 574, comp. a. 
p. 470, xli. p.571; Herod, i. 86, vii. 74 ; Ptol. v. 1. 
§ 10 1 Staph. B. «. v. ; Pirn. v. 40, 43 *, Pomp. Mela, 
i. 19 ; Amm. Marc. navi. 9 ; SchoL ad Apollo*. 
Jikod. i 598.) The lower regions of this great 
mountain aim still covered with extensive forests; but 
the summit is rocky, devoid of vegetation, and 
daring the greater part of tbe year covered with 
enow. The Turin generally call it Anadoli Dagk , 
though the western or highest parts also bear the 
name of Keshith Dagk, that is, the Monk's Mountain, 
and the eastern Toumandji or Domoun Dagk. The 
Byzantine historians mention several fortresses to 
defend tbe passes of Olvmpns, such as Pi theca 
(Nicet. Chon. p. 35 ; B. Cinnam. p 21), Acrannin, 
and Calogroea (B. Cinnam. L c . ; Cedren. p. 553 ; 
Anna Comn. p. 441 ; comp. Brown, in Walpole’s 
Turkey, tom,iLpp. 109, foil. ; Pococke, Travel* t iii. 
p. 178). 

2. A mountain in the north of Galatia, which it 
aeparatee from Bithynia. It is, properly speaking, 
only a continuation of the Mysian Olympus, and is 
remarkable in history for the defeat sustained on it 
by the Tolistoboii, in a battle against tbe Romans 
under Manlius. (Liv. xxxviiL 19, Ac. ; Polyb. xxii. 
20, 21.) Its modern name is Ala Dagk 

3. A volcanic mountain in the east of Lycia, a 
little to the north-east of Corydalla. It also bore 
the name of Phoenicia, and near it was a Luge town, 
^ likewise bearing the name Olympus. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 666.) In another passage (xiv. p. 671) Strabo 
speaks of a mountain Olympus and a stronghold of the 
same name in Cilicia, from which the whole of Lycia, 
sod Pisj^Qa could be surveyed, and which 
was to Ms time token p o sses si on of the L saurtoa 
robber Zscdcetosi It Is, however, generally inppoeed 
timl tide OSieiaA Olympus is no other than the 
that tbe gwgmpber was led into Ms 
uMtito hr tiro MM tin 6 town of the name of 

On the 

* * tisyb of Hephaestus, 
t Mag. $ 205 1 Ptol v. 3. 
f im hot mention Olympus, but 
smother place. ( Uek%AMa 
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PtsLv. 14. §5* * 
island of Cyprus. On one of it* < 
shaped (nosTpeiMt) — was a temple to Aphrodite 
“efthe heights" (dap *U% into which women wens 
not permitted to enter. (Strab. to.) This pro- 
bably implies that all but tito “hierodulae’' f me 
excluded. (Comp, Claudian, Nvpt. So*. ct Mar. 
49-7-85; AchilL Tat vii. 13.) According to Po- 
oocke (TVoo. rol. it p. 211; comp. Mariti, Viaggi, 
vol. L p. 206), this part of the chain is now celled 
Sagikm Stavro * , or Sta. Croat, from a convent 
dedicated to the Croat. (Engel, Kypro*, vol. L pp. 
33—37). [E.B.J .y 

OLYKTA INS. COAdrro, Scyl. p. 8; Soientii, 
It. Ante*.; Pent Tab . ; Solents, Geog.Bav.), a until 
island off the ooast of D almatia, which now bean 
the name of Soka, and is famous for its honey. 
(Wilkinson, Dalmatia amd Montenegro, vol L p. 
187.) [K.B.J.1 

OLYNTHIACUS. [Olvuthcs.] 

OLYHTHUS ("OAiwfes, Soyl. p.26; Stnb. vii. 
p. 330; Steph. B.; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2. § 9; Plin. iv. 
17 : Eth. ’OA Mm), a town which stoodat the heed 
of the Toronaio gulf, between the peninsulas of Pal- 
lene and Sithoma, and was surrounded by n tortile 
plain. Originally a Bottiaean town, at the time of 
the Persian invasion it bad passed into the hands of 
the Chalcidic Greeks (Herod, vii. 122; Stnb. x. 
p. 447), to whom, under Cntobnlus of Torene, it was 
handed over, by the Persian Artahasus, after taking 
the town, and slaying til the inhabitants (Herod, viii. 
127). Afterwards Perdiocas prevailed on many of 
the Chalcidian settlers to abandon the email towns 
on the sea-coast, and make Olynthus, which was ae. 
veral stadia from the sea, their central position 
(Thuc. i. 58). After this period the Bottiaei seem 
to have been the humble dependents of the Chal- 
cidians, with whom they are round joined on two oc- 
casions (Thuc. i. 65, ii. 79). The expedition of 
Brusules secured tbe independence of the Olynthisns, 
which was distinctly recognised by treaty (Tbuc. 
v. 1 9.) The town, from i|s maritime situation, became 
a place of great importance, a.C. 392. Owing to the 
weakness of Amyntas, the Maosdontan king, they 
were enabled to take into their alliance the smaller 
towns of maritime Macedonia, mid gtodutily ad- 
vanced so tor as to include the larger cities in this 
region, including even Pella. The militaiy force of 
the Olyntliian confederacy bad now beoome so pow- 
erful from the just and generous prindpbs upon 
which it was ftamod, including M liberty of inter- 
marriage, of oomiMrati deafen, mtf tandsd pop*- 
tonhi^thas Aosathtas aniMSwHiotionsflfO^S 5 * 

b.c. MS, to M&it fa to r - tf -i. TS» Up 
d*mi4 i> wm to coo. toot agtfe 
loch tom m tooM b* ftoiwte, toifctok . 
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vtee t died-ef a fern mi um/aAmtisd by Poly- 
faate m general, who put an end to the war, b.c. 
879. The Otynuuaaa ww reduced to sua^ stmite, 
thst they were obliged to sue for peace, and, break- 
ing up their own federation, enrolled themselves ws 
■wen members of the ZAeedaemooian confederacy 
under obligations of fealty to Sparta (Sen. Bell. v. 2. 

§ 12, 8. § 18; Diode*** 21—28; Dem. de Fait. 
Leg. c. 75. p. 425). The subjngation of Olynthus 
was disastrous to Greece, by removing the strongest 
bulwark against Maced o nian aggrandisement. Sparta 
was the tint to crush the bright promise of the con- 
federacy; but it was reserved for Athens to deal it 
the most deadly blow, by the seUnre of Pydna, Me- 
thane, and Potidaea, with the region about the Ther- 
maie gulf, between b.o. 368 — 363, at the expense 
of Olynthus. The Olyntbiens, though humbled, 
were not subdued ; alarmed at Philip** conquest of 
Amphi polls, B.C. 358, they sent to negotiate with 
AthenB, where, through the intriguee of the Mace- 
donians, they were repulsed. Irritated at their ad- 
vances being rejected, they dosed with Philip, and 
received at his hands the district of Anthem ua, as 
.well as the important Athenian possession of Poti- 
daea. (Dem. Philipp. ii. p. 71. s. 22). Philip was 
too near and d&ngerons a neighbour; and, by a change 
of policy, Olynthus concluded a peace with Athena 
b.c. 352. After some time, during which there was 
a feeling of reciprocal mistrust between the Olynthians 
and Philip, war broke out in the middle of B. c. 350. 
Overtures for an alliance bad been previously made 
by Athena, with which the Olynthians felt it prudent 
to close. On the tot recognition of Olynthus as an 
ally, Demosthenes delivered the earliest of his memo- 
rable harangues; two other Olynthiac speeches fol- 
lowed. For a period of 80 years Olynthus had 
been the enemy of Athens, but the eloquence and 
statesman- like sagacity of Demosthenes indneed the 
people to Bend succours to their ancient foes: and 
yet he was not able to persuade them to assist Olyn- 
thus with sufficient vigour. Still the fate of the city 
was delayed; and the Olynthians, had they been on 
their guard against treachery within, might perhaps 
luve saved themselves. The detail of the capture is 
unknown, but the struggling city fell, in b.c. 347, 
into the hands of Philip, “ calUdus emptor Olynthi" 
(Juv. xiv. 47), through the treachery of Laathenea 
anu Kuthycratea; its doom was that of one taken by 
storm (Dem, Philipp, iii. pp. 125—128, Fait. 
Lq P-426; Diod. xvi. 53). All that survived — 
nun, women, and children — were sold as slaves; the 
town itself was destroyed. The fall of Olynthus com- 
pleted the conquest of the Greek cities from the 
Thessalian frontier aa far as Thrace— in all 30 
ChaWdic cities. Demosthenes (PU%». UL p. 117; 

Strab. ii. p. ljij Jiutin. riU. 3X *p»kiM of 
™ ra •to* 7 «ri aftarmud., my that ttoy 
™ t , B , Uxwxjghly to trojed, tint it might to «np- 
pwed th*i th< 7 tod nerar brnn Intohtad. Iterit. 
J. ytyatby at Aio Mamdt la, however, known by its 
®«taiuse of 60 stadia ton Potidaea, as well as by 
ywm rtff, cf tto oifyrtffl sUk tot byiu 
y’w .h which Arttonu tor the InhSitMto. Tto 
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causa because black beetles coold tibt to thm 
Kokbel (voL ft. p. 78J speaks of only age extent 
Cpfa of Olynthus— toftype" a bead of Hereto, 
with the lion’s skin; but Mr. Milling® baa engraved 
one of those beadtiful Chalddta ototo wfaMb the 
“legend” OATN0 surrounds the m 

the one side, and the word XAAXlAEWw^lft 
on the reverse. (Cousinerr, Voyage, voL'S. p 181 ; 
Leake, North. Greece, vol. iii. pp. 154, 467’Hktt; 
Voerael, de QlgnOd Situ, ckikUe, potto*, at eetfr- 
iww, Franco! ad M. 1829; Wbkwaki, torn *d 
Lem. de Cor . pp. 66, seq.) [& B. J.1 

OMAN A ('OMsma, Prripl. Jf«r. JSrgtkr. c. 97, 
36; Martian, PeripL o. 28, ed. MAOer, 1855), a 
port of some importance on the coast of Gannania* 
which is noticed also by Pliny (vi. 28. a. 32). Its 
position was near the modem bay of Ttkubar, per* 
haps where Mannart has suggested, at Gape Tssfe 
(v. 2. p. 421). Vincent places k f little to the E. 
of Cape loth. In Ptolemy, the name has been cor- 
rupted into Commana (vi. 8. | 7). TV.] 

OMANA (r& *0/uu'a), a deep hay on the south 
coast of Arabia east of Syagroe, 600 stadia in dia- 
meter, according to the Periplus, bounded on the 
east by lofty and rugged mountains (ap. Hudson, 
Geog. Mm. tom. i. p. 18), doubtless identical with 
the Om&num emporium, which Ptolemy places in 
long 77° 40', 1st 19° 45', which must have belonged 
to the Omanitae mentioned by the Bame geographer 
(vi. 15), separated only by the Cattabani ton the 
Montes Aeaborum, doubtless the mountains pum- 
tioned in the Periploe. If Eat Fartak be cor- 
rect! y taken as the ancient Syagroe, the ancient 
Omana must have been far to the west of the dis- 
trict of Aiabia now called by that name, and 
within the territory of UadramauL The modem 
'Oman is the south-eastern extremity of the penin- 
sula, and gives its name to the Bea outside the 
mouth of the Portion Gulf, which washeB ilon the 
east and south. (Gosselin, Recherchet , tom. iii. 
pp. 32, 33; Vincent, iii. 16; Forster, Geogr. qf 
Arabia , vol. ii. pp. 173, 180, notef.) [G.W.J 
OMANI or OMANN1 (Aovyio* oi *Oparot or 
'Ojuawol), a branch of the Lygii, in the HE. of 
Gennany, between the Oder and the Vistula, to the 
S. of the Burgundianes, and to the N. of the Lygii 
Diduni (Ptol. ii. 11. § 18). Tacitus (Germ. 43) m 
enumerating the tribes of the Lygii does not mention 
the Omani, but a tribe occurs in his list bearing the 
name of Mapimi, which ton its resemblance is ge- 
nerally regarded as identical with the Omani. Bat 
nothing certain can be said [L. S.] 

OMBI Ptol- iv- 5. § 73 ; Sttph. B. 

«. v.} A Anton. p. 165; Omboe, Juv. xv. 85; 
Ambo, Not. Imp. net 20: £tk , Q/s6fnr»; oomp. 
Aalian, Hitt An. % SIX was a town in tin 
Tbebaid, the capital of the Nemos Ombites, about 
80 mUcs N. of Syene, and situated upon the K. 
bank of the Nile ; lit 24° 6' N. Ombi was a gar- 
rison tornn under every dynarty of As gjrtPbNMftie, 
Macedonian, and Roman; and was eelmfttd fer the 
nmgnitonmofito temples and iu hereditfcy feud 
with the people of Tmtym. 

Omhi was the tot dty.bsW Syene at Wbkh 
any lemarkaMe rsmains of antiquity ooeur. The 
Nws, indeed, at titis portion of Its oouisa, it tt-fitod 
toadaos® jmMm. It runs hM ttopml 
mmm Imfin of sandstooe, and dapodfe but ptfe 
of its fertilising slims open the diw m^ boxm 
tom. am tm ^ 
of to atm obtained too 
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of Bmfar+e UM. The more mogulfleent of the 
two stands upon the top of a sandy ME, and appear* 
to bare bm a sped* of Amtbeon, aSncm, according 
to extent hnerlpti^ H wee dedicated to Aroeree 
(Apollo) aadphe ether deities of the Ombite nome 
by the aoldlm quartered there. The imaUer temple 
to the MW. was sacred to Isis. Both, indeed, are of 
an faporiig architecture, and still retain the 'bril- 
Soat colours with which their builders adorned 
them. They are, however, of the Ptolemaic ape, 
with the exception of a doorway of sandstone, built 
into a wall of brick. This was part of a tem ' 
haft by Tbothmes III. in honour of the crocodi 
headed god Sevak. The monarch is represented on 
the door-jambs, holding the measuring mod and 
chisel, the emblems of construction, and in the act 
of dedicating the temple. The Ptolemaic portions 
of the larger temple present an exception to an 
akseat npzrotml rule in Aegyptian architecture. It 
hae no propylon or dranoe in front of it, and the 
portico haa an uneven number of columns, in all 
fifteen, arranged in a triple row. Of theee columns 
thirteen are still erect As them am two principal 
entrances, fin tsmple would seem to be two united 
in one, strengthening the supposition that it was fin 
Pantheon of fin Ombite name. On a cornice above 
fin doorway of one of the adyta is a Greek inscrip- 
tion, recording fin erection, or perhaps the restora- 
tion of tin sekns by Ptolemy Philotnetor and his 
rister-wifo Cleopatra, b. a 180—145. The hill on 
wh|gh the Ombite temples stand has been con- 
siderably excavated at its base by the river, which 
hoe strongly inclines to the Arabian bank. 

The crocodile was held in especial honour by tin 
people of Ombi; and in fin adjacent catacombs am 
occasionally found mummies of the sacred animal. 
Juvenal, in his 15th satire, has given a lively de- 
scription of a fight, of which he was an eye-witness, 
between fin Ombitae and the inhabitants of Ten- 
tym, who were hunters of the crocodile. On this 
eocaakm tin men of Ombi had the wont of it ; and 
one of their number, having stumbled in his flight, 
was caught and eaten by the Tentyritee, The sa- 
tirist, however, haa represented Ombi as nearer to 
Tentyra than it actually is, those towns, in fact, 
bring nearly 100 miles from each other. The Bo- 
man coins of fin Ombite nome exhibit the crocodile 
and fin effigy of the crocodile-headed god Sevak. 

The modern hamlet cf Kown-Ombot, or fin hill 
of Ombos, covers part of the rite of tin ancient 
Ombi. The mine have excited fin attention of 
many distinguished modern travellers. Descriptions 
of thefti will be found in the following works: — 
Pooocka, Trcmls, vol iv. p. 186; Hamilton, Aeggp. 
tiaca, p. 84; Champollhn, f JEfejpfe, vol l p. 167; 
Dion, J kt crhftiomde P Egypt*, voli. ch.4, p. 1 , foil; 
Bnrckbaidt, Jvsrifa, 4to. p. 106; Belxoni, Travels, 
vdiu314. On the opposite aide of fin Nile was a 
suburb of Ombi, called Contra-Ombos. [W.B.D.] 
OKBBKW [Fosxuxatax bm.] 
OMMMTO ifl. 6. 1 *n . 

usotde WmmtibL ribeae asm toman to 

havStbeon m An mdm of tin Ca rps Mmt , about 
the to Wktefa Schafiuik (Slav, AU. 

vol fjE 86 8 3 * 8 !, 407) oonriders them to boa 
Critia pisriiJNmding Ids nguramts maSaly upon 
the idaStyjVwr name with that of fin Celtic 
-as ha mmbn tlnmto hi— Umbrians, or the 
most aarisat fahaWtaiitoAf the Italian peninsula. 
Reoeut Inquiry haa throws nanaideraUa doubt upon 
Urn, dsrStlen of the ty ntori um from a Gaulish 
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stock. pTAitA,Vol.n. p. 86, b.) Thiols one proof, 
among others, of thd futility of the nse of names of 
nations in historical investigations; hut, aa than 
oaabeno doubt that there were Gallic settlements 
beyond fin OarpathianA. names of finas foreign 
hordes might still lingdPtu the countries they had 
once occupied long after titeir return we et wasd in 
consequent of the movetomft of nations from the 
Emt [E.B.J.] 

OMENO'GARA (T* m4yapa), a town in the 
district of Arises, in fin division of India intra 
Gangera. There is no reason to doubt that it Is the 
present Akmed-nagar, oriebrated for its rook fin- 

OMIRAE [Euphrates.] 

OMPHA'LTUM ('O/ipdAier), a plain in Crete, 
so named from fin legend of fin birth of the 
babe Zeus from Rhea The scene ef the incident 
is laid near Thenae, Cneasua, and the river Triton. 
(Callim. Jfymn. ad Joe. 45 ; Diod. v. 70 ; Sohol. 
ad Nicand. Alexipharm. 7; fiteph. B.i.«.; Stick, 
Krtta, vol l pp. 11, 404 ; Paahley, 7Vw. vel i 
p, 224.) [B.B.J.1 

OMPHAXIUM fO/i^riAior), one of fin inland 
oities of the Chaones in Epirus. (Ptol iii. 14. 

t 7.) Stephanos B. (s . u.) erroneously calls it t 
ty of Thessaly. Leake phnes it at PremetH, in 
the valley of tho Vidsa (fin Aous). (Northern 
Greece, vol iv. p. 12a) 

ON. [Hbuofoub.1 
ONCAE. [Thkbab.] 

ONCEIUM (‘'Oyireioi’), a {dace in Arcadia upon 
the river Ladon, near Thelpusa, and containing a 
temple of Demeter Erinnys. (Pens. viii. 25. $ 4 , 
Steph. B. s. r.) The Laden, after leaving this 
temple, passed that of Apollo Oncaeatea on the left, 
and that of the boy Ascleptus on fin right (Pans, 
viii. 25. $ 1 1.) The name is derived by Paussnias 
from Oncoft, a son of Apollo, who reigned at this 
place. Leake supposes that TumbShi, the only re- 
markable site on tin right bank of the Laden between 
Thelpusa and the Tnthoa,b the rite of the temple of 
Asclepius. (More a, vol. il p. 108.) Other writsis 
mention a small town Ohcae ( 9 Oy**0 »* Arcadia, 
which is probably fin same as Onerium. (Tsetses, 
adLgcopkr. 1225; Etym. M. p. 018; Phavorin. a. o.) 

ONCHESMUS ( J Oy*nviu>*% a port-town of 
Gbaonia in Eprirua, opposite fin north-weateni print 
of Carcyra, and fin next port upon the coest to the 
south cf Panorroua. (Stub, vil p 824 ; Ptol i» 
14.§2.) It assaoe Sahara been, a place of Import- 
ance in the time ef Cicero, and one of the tedbttiy 
prims of departure from Epoirus to Italy, ae Uieem 
calls the wind favourable for making that pnomge 
an Onebeemites. (Ck. ad AU* vil 9.) Aooordu>£ 
to Dionysius ef Halkarnaaml (Ant Bm. t 
the real name of the pfcrnt whs tie Ptot of Anchww 
('Ayxbov \ifAp), named after Anohnce,the«wr 
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& MS)) apt (m& XOm. L-U, 

lr. 89; Lyooph*. MS.) Bm u Amfhiotyooio 
owned «f th»Baeot4 M« ed to w imble. (Strafe. 
Ix.n. 413.) Punaiu (l e.) i»y»th«t Oncheetuj 
wue 15 stadia from the mountain of the Sphinx, 
the mites Feg&f end itfaoeillon ii still moeeee- 
eanMf Maud by faubo (l «.)■ The letter 
witter, Trtio morons AIMS ftr ptaolng Onchasttia 
et the fnt of ML Hatton, asyi that ft wee in the 
Heltertb, on a naked hill near the Teoerio plain and 
the Cep* latte. He father maintains that* the 
grave of FdUldan existed onfy in the imagination of 
the poets | but Panaaaiaa, who visited the plaoe, 
mentions the grave as still existing. The aits of 
Onchestoi is uebabfy marked by the Hell e nic re- 
mains situated upon the low ridge which separates 
the two meat Boeotian beabro, those of lake Copals 
and of Thebes, and which oonneote Mount Fagd 
with the roots of Hettoon. (Leake, Northern 
Greeee, vqL ii. p. 213, eeq.| Cell, Timer, p. 125.) 

2. A river of Thessaly, flowing near Sootnesa, 
through the battle-field of Cynooosphalae into the 
lake Boebaia. It was probably the river at the 
sources of which Dederumf stands, bat which bean 
no modem name. (Liv. xxxtti. 6; Polyb. xviii. 3; 
Steph. B. i. r.; Leake, Northern Greece, voL iv. p. 
473.) It ia perhaps the same river as the Owo- 
k iioMua ( f O vdxwroj, Herod. vii. 129; Plin. iv. 6. 
b. 15), whoee waters were ta h ans t ed by the army 
of Xerxes. It is time that Herodotus describee this 
mar as flowing into the Pandas ; but in this ha was 
probably mistaken, as its course must have been Into 
the lake Baobab. (Leaks, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
P S14.) 

ONEIA. [CoBnmrus, Vol. I p. 674 ] 

ONEUM ('Orator, Ptd. ii 16. g 4; PeuL Tab.; 
Geog Bar.), a town of Dalmatia, which has been 
identified with Almsam,at the mouth of the Cettma. 
(Neighbour, Die SmhSkmen, p. 25.) [E. B. J.] 

ONiNGIS. [Auntnx.] 

ONI'SIA, an island near Crete, on the E. aide of 
die promontory Itanus. (Plin. iv. 12. a. 20.) 

O'NOBA AESTUATuA COro€a Ahrroudpo, 
PtoL u. 4. $ 5), called also simply Okoba (Stinab. 
hi p. 143; Mela, tii. 1. § 5). 1. A maritime town 
ol the Turdetani in Hispania Baetka, between the 
mere Anas and Baetia. It was seated on the 
ntaary of the river Luma, and on the road from the 
mouth of the Ansa to Augusta Emarita. (/fee. 
Ant. p. 431.) It is oommcmly identified with 
l/uefmi, where there are still some Roman remai 
specially of an aqueduct; the vestiges of whichi 
however, are feet dkappaaring, owing to its being 
used as a quany by the nooriah agriculturists of the 
^hbourhood. (komy’a Handbook <tf Spain, f 
170 .) Neer it l»y Herculi. InmU, motioned by 
(»L P- 170), Mlkd 'H pinto* by Steph. B. 
»■), now Salta, Onobe bad . mist; and muy 
ms have been found there beering the bum of the 
Wk • »Hgbt alteration in tbe spelling,— 

S Viam - Mei 8- tf- MS; llionMt, 
(£3 SappL p. 38; SoetlnC ifti /ep. p. 75, np. 
U , . T0 ; >i- P*. 1. F 34a) 

■u • Aa^ber town of B m H o» ,d « m Oordnbn. (Plin. 

ds&8s£S*^SP 
**uaBBp«*as i 


D’Aqville (Notice, $0.) ingeniously sup n ni l 
Onebrisefees ought to be Onobusates, which is 


r _ ia the 

least possible oomctionf find he think that hails* 
eovan the old name in tte modem 2Vftmws% tiro 
name of a canton on the left sjde of tiro Net* te» 
ward* the lower part of its course. ThefaTOiq 
y j th e branches of the Qareane, and xirof h 
the Pyrenees. fQL LI 

OHOOHO'HUS. rowmww,ifc.*] 
ONUQNATHTJS fomnt yai Aw), « ft* far atm 
Mi,” the MMtfinoMi and MMMyfcdt 

•oath of UMk.Aw #EnES>vjEZ 

pna. It 4 dov entiniy mnaabd with wafer, ami 
ie called .EtybwW; bat it Ii In reftiy a ps/immh 
fcrtbe irthxnM,by wbidt it 4 Mounted tritk tb. 
tn a M t n d, 4 only Unly mmi with ntar. 4 
eontain. a haibonr, wbkb StndM Mm; naA 
PaawrJaa •«« a temptn of Athena in ruita, ori the 
MpaMw at CbMto, the Mmmm tf%Mlnaa, 
(FMu. in. U. i U, iU. S3. $ 1; 8tnb.filLlp.3S3, 
3M; Cortina, / Wt j io .uew .,nL 8 . p. »U 
0NUTHI8 COwwpu, Hand. 4 1M; 84ph.B. 

«. fc; Ptd. 4 . 5. § 51 ; Plin. ▼. 9. a. 9: JM. 'Owe 
Mmt), m the chief town of tin Hotnoa Onu- 
{Uln,in the Aagyptien Delta. Tbe exact position 
of this piece is disputed by geographers. DAnville 
believes it to have been on the site of the modem 
Banonb, on the western bank of the flebennytic arm 
of the Mile. Mexmert (voL x. pt. i, p. 573) places 
it south of the modem Afaneonr. BcQey (Jfftn. de 
VAcad. dee Jnecripi. tom. xxviii. p. 543) identifies 
it with the prese n t village of Noejph, in the centre 
of tbe Delta, a little to the E. of Buto, about let 
31° N. Champollum, however, regaxtia the site of 
this nome as altogether uncertain (T&ggpU eem he 
Pharaohs, vol. ii p. 227). The Onuphite nome wee 
one of those assigned to the Calaeirian division of 
the native Aegyptiaa army. Goins of Onaphie of 
the age of Hadrian — obverse m lanreated heed of 
that emperor, reverse a female figure, probably 
bis, with extended right hand— an described in 
Resells (Lex. R. Num. Ill 1 pare posterior, e* a). 
This town ia mentioned by eoclajiaaticpd w r iters, 
e.g. by Athanasius. (Alhanaa. Opera, tom. L pt ii. 
p.776, ed. Paris, 1698; Le Qnurn, Orient Chris- 
tian. tom. ii. p. 526, Paris, 1740; comp. Pooocke, 
Travels in the East, foL voL L p. 423.) [W.BD.] 
OONAE. [Oaxoxxs.] 

OPHARUS, a small river of Sarmatia Auatica, 
mentioned by Pliny (vL 7. a. 7) as a tributary of 
the Lbgous, which flowed into the Pains Maeotis. 
Herodotaa mentions two streams, which ha calls the 
Lyons and Oarua, which had the same oonna and 
direction (iv. 123, 124). It is likely that the 
riven in Pliny end Herodotus are the same. It ia 
not possible now to identify them with accn- 

«W. [V.] 

OFHEL. [ Jbruialbx, p. 20 , b.] 

0PH10 DES CO+Mw t Strah. xvi. p. 770; Dbri. 
itt. 39 ; Agatharoh, qp» Bndam, Geog Qrmc. Min. 
pb 54 ), or Serpent-lid^ was an island in the Red Sss, 
in Feed Baa, nearly opposite the mouth of the her-** 
boor of Berenice; let 24° N. Tbe topeeae pro- 
duced in tide island were greatly prised both in tiro 
Arabian and Aegyptian markets; and it seems fan 
Pliny (v. 29. a. 34 ) to have been by some dane- 
minatad Topaa-iale (Topaaoa). The cause of its 
more ]| doubtful; but there* haa always 

beea < tnditiao m th. Eut tint «rp«U «nd i 
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484 OPHIONBNSES. 

», PlflL iv. 5. § 77) m probably the same 
with Ophiodes, and answ«f» to the pms n t Zo- 
marffaL The isle of Kamaka, opposite the head- 
land of is, indeed, by me geographers 

soppoeed to be the true Ophiodes Insula. (Castro, 
m Gen. 4Sw Pbyq^ei, vot i. p. 905.) rW.B.D.] 

OPHIONENSES or OPH1ENSES. [Abtoiia, 
P. 65,00 

OPHIR (Otylp ; Ofyefp ; Sew $lp ; Sov^cfp j 
Sw*/p; Swpipd ; Ss^opd ; Xoxpvipd ; ; 

'Dwfclp ; 'ItyeJp, LXX ? Joseph, Ant. viii. 6. § 4), 
a district, the name of which first occurs in the 
efchnograpbio table of C e mti i, 'x. 29. Solomon 
caused a fleet to be buRt in the Edomite ports of 
the Rod Sea, and Hiram supplied him with Phoe- 
nician mariners well acquainted with navigation, 
and also Tyrian vessels, “ ships of Tarshisb ” 
(I Kings, iz. 28; 2 Ckron. viii. 18.) The articles 
of merchandise which were brought back once in 
three yean from Ophir were gold, silver, red sandal- 
wood (“almnggim,” 1 Kings, z. 11; “ algummim,” 
2 Ckron. iz. 10), precious stones, ivory, apes, 
(“ kophim "), and peacocks (“ thilkyim 1 Kings, z. 
22 ; u thflkyim,” 1 Ckron. iz. 21). The gold of Ophir 
was considered to be of the most precious quality. 
(Job, xz. 11, 24, zzviii. 16; Ps. xlv. 9; Isa. xiii. 
12; Kooks. viL 18). In Jer. x. 9, “ the gold 
from Uphaa," and in Dan. x. 5, u the fine gold of 
Uphaz is, by a slight change of pronunciation, the 
same as that of Ophir. 

Many elaborate treatises have been written upon 
the details of these voyages. The researches 
of Gesenius (Thesaur. Linguae Hebr. vol. i. p. 
141; and in Ersch wtd Gruber's Encycl art. 
OpMr ), Benfey (Indien, pp. 30 — 32) and Lassen 
(Ind. Alt. vol. i. pp. 537 — 539) have made it ex- 
tremely probable that the W. Bhores of the Indian 
peninsula were visited by the Phoenicians, who, by 
their ootlanies in the Persian Gulf, and by their jn- 
tercoorse with the Gerrhaci, were early acquamd 
with the periodically blowing monsoons. In favour 
of this Indian hypothesis is the remarkable circum- 
stance that the names by which the articles of mer- 
chandise are designated are not Hebrew but Sanscrit. 
The peacock, too, is an exclusively Indian bird; al- 
though from their gradual extension to the W. they 
were often called by the Greeks “ Median and Per- 
sian birds;" the Samians even supposed them to 
have originally belonged to Samos, aa the bird was 
reared at first in the sanctuary dedicated to Heia 
in that island. Silks, also, which are first mentioned 
in Proverbs , zxxL 22, could alone have been bronght 
from India. Quatremfcre (Mfai. de VAcad. des 
In^cr. vol. zv. pt. ii. 1845, pp. 849—402) agrees 
with Heeran (Researches, vol ii. pp. 73, 74, trans.), 
who places Ophir on the E. coast of Africa, and ex- 
plains 11 thukyim ” to mean not peacocks, but par- 
rots or guinea-fowls. Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 41) speaks 
of a Sa fha&a (Zdmpctpa) as a metropolis of 
Arabia, and^again of a Soufara (Zovwdpt^ vii. 1. 
J 6) L lndia on the BarifapHpns Sinus, or Guff 
Wjfymbag, a name whip m Sanscrit signifies 
(LaumfSKsserL de Taprobam Ins. 
voL i. p. 537.) KMa, on 
k, opposite Mo the fraud of 
Geog. Jem* yoL iiL#207), 

The let- 
make the 
for that of 


A 

the E. coast of 
Madagascar (1 
is described bf _ _ 

Jtoguese, after Gama's voyage 
ten r and I so frequently 1 
nape of*the African Sofm 



OPIS. 

Sophara, which is used in the SeptUagint with 
several other forms for the Ophir of Solomon’s and 
Hiram's fleet Ptolemy, it' has been seen, has a 
Saphara in Arabia and a Soupsra in India. The 
significant Sanscrit names of the mother-oountry 
had been repeated or inflected on neighbouring or 
opposite coasts, as in the preempt day occurs in many 
instances in the English and Spanish Americas. 
The range of the trade to Ophir might thus bo 
extended over a wide space, just as a Phoenician 
voyage to Tarteeeus might include touching at Gy- 
rene and Carthage, Gadeiia and Cerae, (Humboldt, 
Cosmos , voL ii. pp. 132, 183, notes ij79— 182, 
trans.) [E.B J.l 

OP&IS ( M 0$ir), a river of Pontus, the mouth of 
which was 90 stadia to the east of port Hyssus, and 
which separated Oolchis from the countary of the 
ThiannL (Arrian, PeripL Pont Eum. p. 6 ; Ano- 
nym. Peripl. p. 14, where it is celled ’Opous.) 
This river still bean the name of Of. [L. S.] 

OPHIS. [Maktineia.] 

OPHIUSA INS. [PmruBAB.1 
OPHIUSA, OPHTUSSA. 1. [Ttras.] 

2. An island off the coast of Crete (Plin. iv. 20), 
which is probably represented by Gavdapauto or 
Anti-Gozzo, unless it be the same as the Ozxia Ins. 
(’Oftta, Stadiasm. 321), which the anonymous 
Coast-describer places qpar Leben. [E. B. J.] 
OEHIUSSA (’O (pioveea), a small island in the 
Pimhtis, off the coast of Mysia, is mentioned only 
by PIipy-(iv. 44) and Stephanns 8 (s. v. BiaSutos, 
where* it is called ’0<f>l<W<ra); it still bean its 
ancient name under the corrupt form of Afiia. 
(Pococke, Travels, iii. p. 167.) [L. S.] 

OPHLIMUS ( tf O<p\ipos), a branch of Mount 
Paryadres in the north-west of Pontns, enclosing 
with Mount Lithrus, the extensive and fertile dis- 
trict called Phanaroea. (Strab. xii. p. 556.) Ac- 
cording to Hamilton ( Researches , i. p. 439), it 
now beUrs the name of Kemer Dagh and Olctax 
Dagh. [L. S.] 

OPHRADUS, a river mentioned by Pliny (vi. 25. 
s. 23) as belonging to the province of Drangiana. 
Forbiger conjectures that it may be a tributary of 
the Eiymandrus (Ilmend), now called the Khash 
Rid. [V.] 

OPHRAH, a city of Benjamin, written 'E^pofi 
by the LXX. (Joshua, xviii. 23) and Topspk 
(1 Sam. xiii. 17). It ia placed by Eusebius and 
S Jerome v. M.P. east of Bethel. (OnomasL s. v. 
Aphra.) Dr. Robinson says that this accords well 
with the position of Et-Taigibeh, a village of Greek 
Christians, on a conical hill on a high ridge of 
land, which would probably not have been left un- 
occupied in ancient times. (Bib. Res. vol. h. 
pp. 123—125.)* 

2. Ophrah oMhe Abiezrites ('Ztfisfo «*rpbr 
row 1 etpl, LXX; Judges, vi. 11, 24, viii. 27; m 
ver. 32, 'All TUrtyl), a town in the half-tribe of 
Miaamfcwff the «■**» P**?*,® 1 " 
/ toMftMgriig n* wee buried. VJ 

OwSr»rUM QOtyimitv), » enudl town intb* 
north afcroM, near Uke Ptel«a, *nd betm«i Dw- 
duma CR-Bhoeteam, with . grave eecred 
(Herod, ril 43 1 Xonoph. Andb. yiL 8 . § B, where 
it is celled ’Oftfaie.; Streb. xiU. p. BBS.) " * 
proUbly the meHn Frm-Ktvi (Comp. 

Laic. Rd JVtftCffi. 9. p. 186.) I L "■J 

OPIOI. [Oect] . y. 

OPIS CO.it, Herod. L 189), » city rfBelyWJ 
mentioned first by Heredetoe, who limply it** “* 



OPITEEGIUM. » OPPmiJM NOVUM: «B 

the river Tigris ftwd by H. Xenophon, in the of Poutus, probably on or near the roouft iff the 
Ww*t of the Ten Thousand, speaks or it as a large river Opto. It 

city situated upon the Physcos (now Adfam). and ap- p ia placed 120 stadia west of the Mr Rhisioe, 
paredtly at some distanoe from its junction With the although Its name seems to indicate that It was 
Tigris. Arrian, describing the return of Alexander situated further west, near tha river Ophle. [L. &1 
from the East, states that be sailed up the Tigris to * OPO'NE (’Ow&w^’OwM tt**fo** f Ptol iv. £ 
Ople, destroying on his way the dams which (it was § 11; PeripL Mar. Erythr. p. 91 the modem Ho- 
said) the Persians had placed across the river to foon or Aft 1% was a town situated upon the eastern 
prevent any naval force ascending the stream. At coast of Africa, immediately N, of the recta called 
Opis he is said to have held a great assembly of all Asania (Khae&yiri), let 9° N, The ayftrew of the 
his troops, and to have sent home those who were Periplus, in his account of this saytf that 
no longer fit toserve. (Anab. viL ft) Strabo speaks Opone stood at the commencement of the h frhyad 
of it as in his time a small village, but places it, like called by the ancients Mount He 

Herodotus and Arrian, upon the Tigns (ii. p. 80, farther defines its position by that aince 

si. p. 529 , xvl p. 789). Captain Lynch, in his there was only an open roadstead at the Aromatum 
account of the Tigris between Baghdad and Sdmar - Emporium — the cape Gnarde/td or Jerdaffoon at 
rah, considers that some extensive nuns he met with modem charts — ships in bad weather ran down to 
near the angle formed by the Adhem end Tigris, Tabae for shelter,— s the promontory now known as 
and the remains of the Nahr-aaedn canal, mark Ras Bannah, where sfood foe town qdledby Ptotatf 
the rite of Opis. But the change in the course of (u 17. § 8, iv. 7. $ t%) Xtarfiv ttAp.% tire Bamah 
the Tigris there observable has led to the da* of the Arabians. From thence a voyage of 400 
st ruction of great part Of the afteient city. (Lynch, stadia ronnd a sharply projecting pwnimml* terml- 
Geogr. Joum. ix. p. 472 ; comp. Bawlinsan, Geogr. sated at the emporium of Opone. Here ended to 
Jowm, x. p.*95.) [V.] S. the Begio Aromata of the ancients. 

OPITE'RGIUM (’OsW/ryiov: EtL Opiterginns: 'Opone was evidently a place of some commercial 
derzo), a city of Venetia, situated about 24 miles importance. The region in which it Stood was from 
from the sea, midway between the rivers Plsvia remotest ages the seat of the spice trade of Libya. 
(Piave) and Liquentia (Livened), on a small stream Throughout the range of Mount Elephas the valley® 
(now called the Frattd) flowing into the latter, that slope seawards produoe frankincense, while 
Ho mention of it is found before the Roman con- inland the cacsia or cinnamon of the undents st- 
quest of Venetian but it appears to have under their taincd perfection. But the Greeks, until a com- 
mie become a drasiderabje municipal town, and ia paratively late period, were unacquainted with this 
mentioned by Strabo as a flourishing place, though coast, and derived from the Arabians its distinctive 
not a city of the first class. (Strab. v. p. 214.) In local appellations. Opone, which doubtless occu- 
the Civil War between Caesar and Pompey a body pied the site, probably, therefore, represents also 
of troops furnished by the Opitergini is mentioned the Arabic name of a town called Aftin or Htrfbom, 
as displaying the most heroic valour, and offering a i. e. Afaon, fragrant gums and spices; which, again, 
memorable example of self-devotion, in a naval com- is nearly equivalent to the Greek designation of the 
bat between the fleets of the two parties. (Liv. Ep. spice-land of Eastern Libya— Aromata. And this 
cx.; Flor. iv. 2. § 33; Lucan, iv. 462 — 571.) dwivation is rendered the more probable, when 
Tacitus also notices it as one of the more consider- taken in connection with the neighbouring bluff or 
able towns in this part of Italy which were occupied headland of Guardafui or Jerdaffoon, since A/un 
by the gnar&ls of Vespasian, Primus, and Varus, enters into the composition of both names, and Jerd 
(TwwMHdfiL 6.) It is mentioned by all the geo- or Guard resembles the Punic word Kariha , a 
papltfiKwril as in the Itineraries ; and though headland. Thus Jerd-Affoon is the promontory of 
Ammianus irils *us it was taken and destroyed by Opone. Ptolemy (iv. 7. § 11) places Opone too far 
an irruption of thy. Quadi and Marcoinanni in a. d. S. of cape Jerdaffoon. The author of the Periplna 
372 , it certainly recovered this blow, and was still a more correctly sets it a degree further N., six days’ 
considerable town under the Lombards. (Plin. iii. 1 9. voyage from a river which runs at the southern base of 
£' 23 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 30; /tin. Ant. p; 280 ; Tab. Wady Hdffa , or Mount Elephas. The character- 
ful- ; wAmmian. xxix. 6. § 1 ; P. Diac. iv. 40.) istics of the entire tract, of which Opone formed one 
In inscription of the reign of Alexander Severus, extremity, are those of an elevated ridge lying be- 
Opiungiam bears the title of a Colonia ; as it is not tween two seas, — the Red Sea and the ocean, — and 
termed such either by Pliny or Tacitus, it probably which, from its elevation and exposure to the HE. 
obtained that rank under TrajAn. (Orell. Inter, 72 ; monsoon, is humid ana fertile^fforaing a marked eon- 
^umpt, de Colon . p. 402.) It was destroyed by the trast to the generally sterile and arid shore above and 
bombard king Rotharis in a. d. 641, and again, in below the highland of Elephas. S. of Opone there 
less than 30 years afterwards, by Griinoaldus (P. is no trace of ancient commerce. The. articles of 
Iliac, iv. 47, v. 28); but seems to have risen again export from this emporium were, according to the 
from its ruins in the middle ages, and is still a con- author of the Periplus, cinnamon, distinguished as 
wderable town and an episcopal see. “ native,” aroma, fragrant gums generally, moth, 

Opitergium itself stood quite in the plain ; but its or cinnamon of inferior quality ; slaves of a superior 
terntory, which must have been extensive, com- kind (AovXucft icptlaaovd) principally foft the 
posed a considerable range of the adjoining Alps, os Aegyptian market; and tortoise- shell of a suptttar 
I hny speaks of the river Liquentia as rising “ ex quality and in great abundance. (See Vincent, 
montibus Opiterginis " (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22). The Commerce and Navigation tff the AncienU, voL ii. 
itinerary gives a line of cross-road which pro- p. 152 — 157.) [W.B.D.] 

Jpeded fbm Opitergium by Feltria (FeUre) and OPPIDUM NOVUM COmrifr* Nfov, PtoL hr. 
^ nolv ^ ona to Tridentum ( Trent). CItin.Ant. 2. § 25), a town of Mauretania, colonised inthjs 
p * [E. H. B.] reign of tlie emperor Claudius, by the veterans (ffk 

0 1 ILS ( OnoCs), a small port-town on the coast v. 1), which Ptolemy (L e.) places ltf to the & of 
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Manfiana* and the Antonie Ittaemry 28 M, P. to 
As V.j Ptofem/i portion agrees with As tea* 
of Shaw (Tran, p. 58), where (hat titejgr ted 
mins on the W. bank of the Ghtoalaph. The town 
of the Itinerary corresponds with M Khddareh, the 
M Chadra " of Edri4 (fieog. Nei* pi 81), ritusted dt 
a rising ground, on the bride of the mat river, where 
there tune also ruins. f JB. B* J.l 

OPPIDUM NOVUM, of AquitanSato Gallia, is 
daeed by the Antanine Itin. on the road from Aquae 
TarbeUicae (A in) to ToIom (Pontes), and be- 
tween Beneharmnm and Aquae Convenarum. [Be- 
mcHABiruM; Aquae Oohvvna&um.] D’Anville 
has fixed Oppidum Novum at JVaye, the chief reason 
for which is some reeemblanos of name. [G. L.] 
OPSICELLA, a town mentioned only by Strabo 
(iiL p. 157), and said to have been founded by one 
of the companions of Antenor. to the territory of the 
CantabrL ^ [T.H.D.] 

OPTATIANA. [Dacia, VoL 1. p. 744, b,] 
OPU'NTHJS SDuJS. [Opus.] 

OPUS fOiwSj, oontr. of 'Owdcu, H ii. 531 : Etk. 
’Owodrrios), the chief town of a tribe of the Locri, 
who wen called foam this place the Locri Opuntai. 
It stood at the head of the Opnntian golf (d 'Ow6v- 
rtos xdXmf, Strab. lx. p. 485 ; Opuntius Sinus, Plin. 
to. 7. a. 18; Mela, ii. 3. § 6), a little inland, being 
15 stadia from the shore according to Strabo (l c.), 
or only a mile according to Livy (xxviii. 6). Opus 
waa believed to be one of the most ancient towns in 
Greece. It was said to have been founded by Opus, 
a eon of Locrus and Protogeneia; and in its neigh- 
bourhood Deucalion tnd Pyrrha were reported to 
have resided. (Pind. 01. ix. 62, 87 ; Schol. ad lac.) 
It was the native city of Patroclus. (Horn. II rriii. 
386), and it is mentioned in the Homeric catalogue 
as one of the Locrian towns subject to Ajax, son of 
Oilens (Jt ii. 531). During the flourishing period 
of Grecian history, it was regarded as the chief city 
of the eastern Locrians, for the distinction betaesp 
the Opnntii and Epicnemidii is not made eithdroy 
Herodotus, Tbn^dMes, or Polybins. Even Strabo, 
from whom the distinction is chiefly derived, in one 
place describes Opus as the capital ef the Epicne- 
midii (ix. p. 416);* and the same is confirmed by 
Pliny (to. 7. s. 12) and Stephajms (a. v. ’Oirdcis; 
from Leake, Northern Greece , vol. ii. p. 181.) The 
Opnntii joined Leonidas with all their forces at 
Thermopylae, and sent seven ships to the Grecian 
fleet at Artemisinm. (Herod, vii. 203, viii 1.) Sub- 
sequently they belonged to the anti-Athenian party 
in Greece. Accordingly, after the conquest of Boeotia 
by the Athenians, which followed the battle of 
Oenophyta, b. o. 456, the Athenians carried off 100 
of richest Opuntians as hostages. (Thuc. i. 108.) 
In the Peloponnesian War the Opnntian privateers 
annoyed the AAeaia a trade, and it waa to order to 
abscfc Asm that the Athenians fortified the small 
latest Atofato off 4 the Opnntian coast. (Thuc. 
!L Ifc) *8 the war between Antigonos and Cas- 
-te Opos espoused tbs cause of the latter, and 
ft&teNto bested by Ptolemy, the general of 
L " (Died. xlt. 78.) 
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at ftteteflra, a village situated an hoar to As 
sooth-eastward at Tdkmth, at a distance from the 
sea dorresponding to As 15 stadia of Strabo, and 
where csdst the remains of an ancient city. {Northern 
Greece, voL ii. p. 178, seq.) 

2. A town to the mountainous district of Aororaia 
in Elis, taken by Ae Spartans, when they invaded 
ElS at the close of the Pekpoanete War. The 
Scholiast on Pindar mentions a river Opus to Elis. 
The site of the town is periiape represented by the 
Hellenic rains at Skidda, and the river Opus may 
be the stream which there flows from a ftnall lake 
into the Penetos. (Diod. sir. 17 ; Staph, B. a. v.; 
Strab. ix. p. 425; SchoL ad’Pmd. 01 ix. 68; Leake, 
Peloponmsiaca, p. 220; Curtfae, Po l o p m m * *> vuL 
L p. 41.) 

ORA f'Opa), a place mentioned by Ptolemy (riL 
8. § 14) to Cannania, bnt apparently cftlbe eon- 
fines of Gedrosia. It seems not Improbable that he 
has confounded it with Ores, or Ones, which *wss 
certainly in the latter province. Strabo (xv. p. 
723) and Arrian (vi. 24) both apparently quoting 
from the same authority, speak of a place of this 
name in Gedrosia, — the capital, probably, of the 
Oritae. [V.l 

ORA (rd 'ftpa), a town in Ae NW. part of tools, 
apparently at no great distance from Ae Kiwi 
nver, of which Arrian describes Ae capture by 
Alexander Ae Great, on his march towards Ae 
Punjab (iv. c. 27). It does not appear to have been 
identified wiA*any existing ruins ; but it must have 
been situated, according to Arriarife notice, between 
Ae Guraei (Gauri) and Ae celebrated rock 
Aomos. [V.] 

ORAE fflpoi, Arrian, vi. 28, 28), Ae chief town, 
in all probability, of Ae people who are generally 
called Oritae, Aough Aeir name is written in different 
ways. It was situated in Gedrosia, and is most 
likely the same as re called in Ae Periplue of Ao 
Erythraean Sea, the Emporium Oraea (c, 37, ed. 
Mliller)., The neighbonnng country was rich to 
com, wine, barley, and dates. [V.l 

ORATHA COpaSa), a city described by StepSia- 
nus B. («. v.), as in Ae district of Meeene, on Ae 
Tigris. As he does not state in which Meeene he 
supposes it to have been, it is impossible now to 
identify it Same commentators have supposed Ast 
it is Ae same as “ Ur of Ae Chaldees." It is, how- 
ever, more likely Aat it is “Ur csstellnm Persamm " 
(Amm. Marc. xxv. 8), now believed to be repre- 
sented by Ae ruins of AUSathrr\ or, perhaps; the 
Ura of Pliny (v. 24. b. 21). [V.] 

ORRELUS ("OpftjAoj, Herod, v. 16; Strab. vii. 
p. 329 ; Diodor. xx. 19 ; Arrian, Andb, L 1. ( 5; 
Ptol. iii. 9. § 1, in. 11. § 1; fomp. Mela, iL 8. 5 «5 
Plin iv. 17), Ae great mountain on As frontiers of 
Thrace and which, beginning at the 

Strym ctno pimin tad lake, ar twA 1 towards the 

•SL rf 15, t 

s ummi t called Soomius, i$ which Ae riwr h*d 
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p. 33; comp. Foppe, Pnlpgom. m> Tkm. pared. voL'i 
il p, iil), in consequence, wee inclined to believe 
that there were two mountain* of this name* Kie- 1 
pert (Karte der Europ, TQrhet) identifies Orbelns 
with Perm DagK The district called Orbelia (’Op- 
€ij\i fa, ptoL iii. 18. $ 2$), with the town, Garbs- 1 
cue, derived its name from the mountain. (Leake, 


Norther* Greet* t* B: pp. 211, 468.) [E.fr. J.] 
CASCADES COpKdht rytroi, Ptol. iL 8. § 31), 
a group of email islands lying off the northern ex- 
tremity of Britannia Barbara. According to Ptolemy 
(l c.) and Mela 01L 6. § 7) they were 30 in num- 
ber; Pliny (It. 16, a. 30) reckons them at 40; 
Oroeiue (i. 2) at 38, of which 20 were inhabited 
and 13 uninhabited. This last account agrees very 
nearly with that of Jonaandee ( B . Get. 1), who 
makes them 34 in number. See also Tacitus ( Agric 
10) and the Itinersiy (p. 508). The modem 
Orkney end Wetland Jelandt. [T. H. D.] 

OfiCAORlOI (*OpKaopiKo[), a place in a rough 
district of Galatia, devoid of a sufficient supply of 
water, near Pesainus, on the borders of Phrygia, 
if not in Phrygia itself (Strab. ill pp. 567, 568, 
576). [L. &] 

OBOAS C Optds, PtoL it 3. § 1), a promontory 
on the N, coast of Britannia Barbara, now Dun- 
net Head It should be remarked, however, that 
Ptolemy ( l c.) places it on the E. coast, and 
gives it the additional name of Tarvedum (Topovi- 
8odft). [T. H. D.] 

O'RCELIS COpaeXir, Ptol. U. 6. §61). 1. A 
town of the Bosritani In Hispania Tarraconensis, 
sometimes, but erroneously, identified with Oribuda. 
(Men telle, Etp. an. p. 186; Ukert, voL ii. pt. 1. 
p. 406 ) 

2. An inland town of Thrace. (Ptol. iii. 2. § 
11.) [T.H.D.] 

ORCHE'NI COpXV™0> a people of Arabia 
Deserta, placed by Ptolemy on the Persian Gulf, 
i e. to tlie NE. of hiB Arabia Felix. (Ptol. v. 19. 

§ 2.) They were perhaps the inhabitants of Orchoe 
mentioned below. [G.W.] 

ORCHISTE'NE QOpxitrm^ Strab. xi. p. 528), 
a canton of Armenia, which Strabo (l c.) describes 
as abounding in horses, but does not mention its 
position. [E. B. J.] 

O'RCHOE C Opxdu)> a dty of southern Babylonia, 
placed by Ptolemy among the marshes in the direc- 
tion of Arabia Deserta (vl. 20. § 7). There can be 
little doubt that it is to be identified with one of the 
great mounds lately excavated in those parts, and 
tliat the one now called Warha represents its 
position. It was supposed that another mound in 
the immediate neighbourhood, Muqueyer, was the 
sam ° as the u Vr of the Chaldees;’’ and there is 
now good reason for identifying it as the site 
of that celebrated place. The name of Warha 
rods on inscriptions lately discovered by Mr. 
Taylor, Bar or Burik, which ia nearly the same 
with the ’Ops* of the LXX and the ’O pxb 
oi Ptolemy (/.c.). Moreover, Bur and Warha an 
constantly connected In the inscriptions, just ns 
krach and Aooad ace in the Bibb. It » most 
probable that the Orcheni COpxn**), dreeribed in 
btrabo as an aitrooomioal sect of whaidasana, 
dwelling near Babylon (xxlp.739); in Ptolemy, ae 
* of Arabia, living near the Persian Guff 
i V 9 ’ § 2 ) 5 and in Pliny, aa an agricultural pop®* 
i»«cn, who banked np the waters of the Euphratee 
and oomprfled them to flow into the Tigris (ri. 27. a. 
were really the Inhabitants of Orchoe and of 
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the district surrounding it, We now knew that this 
country was ruled in vqakenrly times ty a CMkaan 
race, some of the kings M which fieresns has n 
corded. TRawlinsoo, m A Am tm, 1854, Hd 1877; 
Eueeb. Praepar . Evany* in. 17.) It ie worthy of 
notice that Eusebius has nrownrod an r mufre# 
fragment from Eupolemus, vW^wks of a^city 
Babylonia, Camarina, “ which some iflUriS(C tityk).” 
As the Assyriau name of Warha is written with 4 
monogram which signifies u the Moon,* and as the 
name Gamarina would natnndly. be derivable from 
th. Anbio Komar, “th. MootT thm fa *o *- 
ditional connection between the two names. (SnsA 
le.) It ia also dear from the izaciiptkna that the * 
names of the two ritke were oonetantly Inter- 
changed. [V.] 

OBOHOHENDB. 1. (’Opxopvwf,, in iw& and 
coins, ’Epxopcitfs; EEL ’O PX*M***, *Ipjee#dw#f), 
nsnally called the Mumuir Obcbombvus COpx*- 
fuvht Mudcioi, Ham. it it 51 1 ; Thus. iv. 76 $ Strab. 
ix. p. 414), a city la the north of Boeotia, sad in 
ante-historical times the capital of the powe rf ul 
kingdom of the Minyae. This people^ according to 
tradition, Beem to have come originally from T he s sal y. 
We read of a town Minys in Thessaly (Steph. B. 
a. a. Mittfa), and also of a Thessalian Ordunkenus 
Minyeus. (Plin. iv. 8. s. 15.) The fint king of the 
Boeotian Orchomenns is said to have been Andreas, 
a eon of the Thessalian rim Penetua, from whom 
the country was called Andreis. (Pans. ix. 34. § 6; 
ol ’Opxopimm intoned dot frsowoXAr, Sobol ad 
Apoll. Shod. iL 119a) Andrans assigned part of his 
territory to the Aetolian Athamas, who adopted two 
of the grandchildren of his brother Sisyphus : they 
gave their names to Haliartus and Gorooeia. Andreus 
was succeeded in the other part of hie territory by 
his son Eteocles, who was the first to worship the 
Oharites (Graces) in Greece. Upon the death of 
Eteocles the sovereignty devolved upon the family of 
Halmus or Almus, a eon of Sisyphus. (Pans ix. 
mk%7 — ix.35.) Halmus had two daughters, Chryse 
ua Ghxysogeneia. Chryse by the god Ares became 
the mother of Phlegyaa, who succeeded the ohildleaa 
Eteocles, and called the country Phlegyanftis after 
himself. He also gave his name to the fierce and 
sacrilegious race of the Phlegyaa, who separated 
themselves from the other Orchomenians and at- 
tempted to plunder the temple of Delphi They were 
however all destroyed by the god, with the exception 
of a few who fled into Phocis. Phlegyaa died with- 
out children, and was succeeded by Chryses, the son 
of Chrysogeneia by the god Poseidon. Chryses was 
the father of the wealthy Minyae, who built the 
treasury, and who gave hie name to the Minyan race. 
Minyae was succeeded by hie son Orchomenus, after 
whom the city was named. (Paus.ix. 36. §§ 1 — 6.) 
Some modem scholars have supposed that the Minyae 
were Aeolian* (Thiriwall, But ef Greece, voL i. p. 
91); but as they disappeared before the historical 
period, it ia impossible to predicate anything certain 
imputing them. There is however, a concurrence 
of tradition to (he feet, that Orchamastie was to the 
earliest times net only the chief city of Beeotia, bet 
one of the moat powerful and wealthy fripe of 
Greece. It has been observed that the gpnewgy of 
Orchotnenui glitters with names phich jrajesa the 
treffitisnal opinion of his unbounded vMthJjPhiyiai** 
ChKeneU). Homer even eompa*aa totmmree 
wSSfrowed toto the dty to Upes of tin Sgyytton 
Thebes (UL ix. 381 ; comp. Enstath. If*) bjfU 
seem that at an early period 

w 
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of KorilMrnBoMMK «a> Hurt arm Tttfaif 18. fcf.) Thl. ilinilniinrl rfwjjt—w mafawt 
was for ft time eonpaUed Sggtfy tribute to Bigtaua, u an mdelible stigma upon the Theban character 
king of Orchomenus. raSsTiUli tribute, hewetor, (Denuo. Lepti*. p. 490.) 
die tbefaftne were delirarad by Hercules, Who mode Orchomenus remained along tixneinrnlna, though 
war upon Orchomenus, and greatly reduced ite the Atbeniana were Inxioaa for its restoration, for 

r rer. (Pena. ix. 37. § 2; Strab. is. p. 414; Died. | the pdrpoBe of humbling Thebes. (Dam. Mtyol, 
18.) In fy* Homerio catalogue Orchemenuf is pp. SOS, S08.) It appear* to hare been rebuilt 
mentioned along with Aspledon, but dietinot from daring the Phodan War, wti the PhocUnfr en- 
tbe other Boeotian towns, and as sending 30 ships deavoured to expel the T)iebani from the northern 
to the Trojan War (II ii. Ml). Sixty years after parts of Boeotia. In b. o. S53 we find the Phoeian 
the Ttojan War, according to the received chronology, leader Onomarchns in possession of Orehomenns and 
the sovereignty offlthe Minyae seems to have been Coroneia (Diod. xvl 33, 35); and in the following 
overthrown by the Boeotian immigrants from year PhayUos was defeated b the neighbourhood of 
Thessaly; and Orehomenns became a member of the these towns. (Diod. xvi. 37.1 Orehomenns, Coro* 
Boeotian confederacy. (St arntfe ix. p. 401 ; comp, neia, and Gorsiae were the three fortified places b 
Thuc.i.12.) The city now ceased to be the Minyeian Boeotia, which the Phociana had in thefr power 
and became the Boeotian Orehomenns (Thuc.iv. 76); (Diod. xvl 58); and from which they made their 
but it still remained a powerful state, and throughout devastating inroads into the other parts Boeotia. 
the whole historical period was second only to Thebes On the conclusion of the Sacred. Ifer, b. 0.343, 
b the Boeotian confederacy. The town of Chaeroneis Orehomenns was given by Philip to lift implacable 
appear* to have been always one of its dependencies, enemy the Thebans, who, under Philip's eyes, de- 
(Tirac. iv. 76.) In the Persian War Orchomenus, stayed the city a second time, and sold all its inha- 
together with the other Boeotian towns, with the bitasts as slaves. (Aesch. de Fale. Leg. p. 303; 
exception of Thespiae and Plataeae, deserted the Dem. Phil ii. p. 69, de Pace, p. 62, de Foie* Leg, 
cause of Grecian independence. Orehomenns pos- p. 375.) It did not, however, remab l«n# Hi mbs; 
Bessed an aristocratical government, and continued for after the defeat of the Thebans and Athenians at 
on friendly terms with Thebes, as long as the aristo- the battle of Chaeroneia, b. c . 338, it was rebuilt by 
cratical party b the latter city had the direction of Philip’s order (Pans. iv. 27. § 10, ix. 37. § 8; ac- 
public affairs. But when, after the close of the cording to Aman, Anab. i. 9, it was rebuilt by 
Peloponnesian War, a revolution placed the govern- Alexander the Great after the destruction of Thebes), 
ment of Thebes in the hands of the democracy, Or- From this time the name of Orehomenns is seldom 
chomenuB became opposed to Thebes. Accordingly, mentioned in history Under the Homans it shared 
when war broke out be*#reen Sparta and Thebes, and the common fete of the Boeotian towns, all of whioh 
Lysander invaded Boeotia b b. o . 395, Orchomenus were, in Strabo’s time, only ruins and names, with 
revolted from Thebes, and sent troops to assist Ly- the exception of Thespiae and Tanagra. 

Bander b his siege of Haliartus (Plut. Lye, 28 ; Xen. Orehomenns was famous for the worship of the 
Hell. ui. 5. § 6, seq.; Diod. xiv. 81; Com. Nepoe, Charites or Graces, and for the festival b their 
Lye. 3.) In the following year (b. c. 394), when all honour, celebrated with musical contests, b which 
the other Boeotians joined the Thebans and Athenians poets and musicians from all parts of Greece took 
at the battle of Coroneia, the Orchomenians fought part Hence Pindar calls Orchomenus the city of the 
in the army of Agesilaus, who arrayed them agaato Charites (Pyth, xii. 45), and Theocritus describes 
the Thebans. (Xen. Hell. iv. 3. § 15, Agee. 2. § them as the goddesses who love the Mbyeian Or- 
It was now the object of the Spartans to deprive cbomenus (xvi. 104). An ancient inscription re- 
Thebes of her supremacy over the Boeotian cities, coids the names of the victim in this festival of the 
This they effected by the peace of Antalcidas, b . c . Charites. (Mtillrr, Orckomenoe , p. 172, seq.) Pin- 
387, by which Thebes was obliged to acknowledge dar’s fourteenth Olympic tide, which was written to 
the independence of Orchomenus and of the cities of commemorate the victafo of Asopiohus, an Orcho- 
Boeotia. (Xen. Hell v. 1. § 31.) The battle of menian, is in reality a\ymn in honour of these 
Leuctra (b. c. 371) changed the position of affairs, goddesses, and was probably sung b their temple, 
and made Thebes the undisputed master of Boeotia. It was b the marshes b the neighbourhood of Or- 
Orchomenus was now at the mercy of the Thebans, chomenus that the auletio or finte-roeds grow, which 
who were anxious to destroy the city, and reduce the exercised an important influence upon the develop- 
Inhabitants to slavery. Epaminondas, h^ever, dis- ment of Greek music. [See Vol. 1. p. 444, b.] 
suaded them from carrying their wishes into effect, The ruins of Orchomenus are to be seen near the 
and induced them to pardon Orchomenus, and re- village of Skripu. The city stood at the edge of the 
admit it as ft member of the Boeotian confederation, marshes of theGopaiclake^nd occupied the triangular 
(Died. xv. 57.) The Thebans appear to have yielded face of a steep moun tain. Tbs Cephirous “ winds like 
with reluctance to the generous advice of Epami- a serpent" round the aouthern base of the mountain 
nondas ; and they tootgidvantage of his absence m (6*’ 'Opxoptvov ibirypiros eltri , 9pd*vr 3s, Has. 
Thessaly, b B.C. 368, to carry their original design qp. Strdb. ix. p. 424). At ito northern base sro 
into effect. The pretext was that the 300 knights the sources of the river Mriae. [See Vol L p. 413, 
at Orohomenus had entered into a conspiracy with a.] Leake observes that the “upper part of the 
some Theban exiles to overthrow the democratical hill, forming a very acute angle, was fortified dii- 
of Thebes. It is not improbable that ferently from the customary modes. JhCtead of a 
the whole atifty was a fiction ; but the Thebans eagerly considerable portion of it having beak etodosed to 
listened to%e aocusation, c on de mne d the 300 Or- form an acropolis, there is only a small osstleontne 
chomeniaUs, and decreed that the city shot# be summit, having a long narrow approach to it from 
destroyed. A Theban army was immediate^fant the body of the .jwn, between walls which, for t no 
against it, which burnt it to the ground, put all the last 200 yards, are almost parallel, and sot rafljjf 
male inhabitantC'to the sword, and sold all the women than 20 or 30 yards asunder. Below thb *pprra«| 
and ■rfN flran into sbveiy. (Diod. xv. 79; Pans. ix. to the citadel tho breadth of the hill grodnauj 



widens, and in the lowert part of the town tyre en- 
closed naae fe nearly wum. It it totaled on the 
lowest tide by a wall, which crossed the slope of the 
hill along the crest of a ledge of rock, which there 
forms a division is th**lope. ' Jn this wall, which 
Is at three-fourths of tip distenoe from the castle to, 
the monastery, them am acme foundations of the 
gate which formed tie lower entrance into the city ; 
and on theoateide am many large masses of wrought 
stone, the remains, apparently, of some temple or 
other public building. The southern wall of the 
city, which follows a line parallel to the Oephissns, 
is traceable, with scarcely any intermission, through 
a distance of three- quarters of a mile; and in many 
places several courses of masonry am still extant 
The wall derives its flank defence from square towers, 
placed for the meet part at long intervals, with an 
intermediate short flank or break, in the line of wall. 
In a few plated the masonry is of a very early age, 
but in general It is of the third kind, or almost 
regular/ The former belongs to the earlier Orclio- 
menus, the latter to the later city, and dates from the 
time of its restoration either by Philip or the Pho- 
cians, “ Towards the middle of the northern side the 
hill of Orchomenus is most precipitous, and here the 
walls are not traceable. The circumference of the 
whole was about 2 miles. The citadel occupies a 
rock about 40 yards in diameter, and seems to have 
been an irregular hexagon; but three sides only re- 
main, no foundations being visible on the eastern 
half of the reek. At the northern angle are the 
ruinB of a tower, and parallel to the north-western 
side there is a ditch cat in the rock, beyond which 
aie some traces of an outwork. The hill is com- 
manded by the neighboaring part of Mount Acon- 
tium, but not at such a distance as to have been of 
importance in ancient warfare. The access to the 
castle from the city was first by an oblique flight of 
44 steps, 6 feet wide, and cut out of the rock; and 
then by a direct flight of 50 steps of the same kind." 
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Ulie monuments, wttpfc PaoeMte" iS&sri it 
Onfhoiflenus, were of Dionysos arid the 

Oharitet,— of wMchSBjtter was B very audit 
building,*— a fountain, telfech then* wdl i de- 
scent, the treasury of Mityas, tombs of Moyas id 
Hesiod, and a brazen figure bound by a chain of fete 
to a rock, which was eaid to be the fpst afAeteedfc 
Seven stadia from the town, at the emote if the 
river Melas, was a temple of Hercules. Hfe 
anry of Atreus was * circular building rising to I 
summit not very pointed, but teamhinfate In f • tone, 
which was said to hold together%e ent&e tattling. 
(Psus. ix. 3A) Pau|aniae expresses Ms afedm- 
tion of this building^ says there was n etbipg 
more wonderful sitter in Oraeoe or Ip any other 
country. The remaps of the treaemy etffl exist it 
the eastern extremity^ef the hill towards the lake, Ip 
front of the monastery. It was a buMng shatter to 
the Treasury of Atrens at Myoenie. It was a 
circular vault of massive masonry embedded in the 
lull, with an arched root, surmounted probably by a 
tumulus. The whole of the stone-work of the vault 
hue now disappeared, but its form is vouched for fay 
the circular cavity of the ground and by the descrip- 
tion of Pausanias. It had a side-door of entranoe, 
frfaich is still entire, though completely embedded in 
earth up to the base of the architrave. There were 
probably two great slabs in the architrave, as at 
Mycenae, though one only is left, which is of white 
marble, and of which the size, according to Leake, 
is 16 feet in its greatest length, 8 in its greatest 
breadth, and 3 feet 2} inches in thickness. The 
diameter of the vault seems to have been about 41 
feet. Respecting the oiigih and destination of this, 
and other buildings of the same class, some remarks 
are made under Mtcunae. [Vol. II. p. 383.] Strabo 
remarks (ix. p. 416) that the Orchomenus of hia 
time was supposed to stand on a different site from 
the more ancient city, the inundations of the lake 
haying forced the inhabitants to retire from the plain 
■Bards Mt. Acontium. And Leake observes, that 
Ms seems to acoord with the position of the treasury 
on the outside of the existing walls, since it can 
hardly have been placed there originally. The acro- 
polis, however, must always have stood upon the 
hill; but it is probable, that the city in the height 
of its power extended to the Cephiasns. 



coin of obchombnub. 

The moratory of SMtt which (trade about 
midway between the treasury rad the riser, probe- 
bly oocupies the site of the temple of the Oharitee ; 
for the pedestal of a tripod dedicated to theCharites, 
which is now in the church, was foun d in an ex- 
cavation made upon the spot Some very encient 
inscriptions, of which two are now iU^he British 
Museum, were found in the church of the monastery# 
They an in the Orchomenlra-AeoUo dMeet, In 
.H the dioamma was need* (K* 0. MfiUor, 
Orchootmumddie Jrtnyer.Biwlra, 1844, 2nd ed.; 
Dodwell, Cluneal Tour, vdL i. p. »7, 

Northern Greece, red. il p. 144, Itijp Tow 
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0i Ore*ae> fal, L p. 223y faq.; Ulrich*, Rdm & 
MMMlp. 178, soq,^ 

2. An ancient city qfjMiiUi called by Thucy* 
dide* 0. 61) the AuKjwah (0 *A pin&jrft), to 
dtattagutah it dram the Boeotian town. It wu 
•touted in * plain surrounded on every side by 
tooantalttf. Tjiis plain wai bounded on the & by a 
low range of hflla, called Anchisia, which separated 
It from the territory of Mantinsia; on the N. by a 
lofty chain, called Oligyrtas, through which lie the 
fames Into the territories of Fhenena and Stympha- 
lna; and on the E. and W. by two parallel chains 
running from N. to &, which boce no specific name 
in antiqnily t the eastern range is in one pert 5400 
fret high, end the western about 4000 fret The 
plain ia divided into two by lolls projecting on either 
side from the eastern and werfeln ranges, and which 
approach so dose as to allow space for only a nar- 
row ravine between them. The western hill, on 
aocoont of its rough and ragged form, was oalled 
Trachy (Tp«xd) in antiquity ; upon the summit of the 
western mountain stood the acropolis of Orchomenus. 
The northern plain is lower than the southern ; the 
waters of the latter run through the ravine between 
Mount Trachy and that upon which Orchomenus 
stands into the northern plain, where, as there is no 
outlet for the waters, they form a considerable lake. 
(Pans. riii. 13. § 4.) 

The acropolis of Orchomenus, stood upon a lofty, 
steep, and insulated hill, nearly 8000 feet high, re- 
sembling the strong fortress of the Messenian Ithome, 
and, like the latter, commanding two plains. [See 
Vol IL pi 838.] Fro*n its situation and its legen- 
daiy history, we may conclude that it was one of the 
most powerful cities of Arcadia in early times. Pan- 
sadias relates that Orchomenus was founded by an 
epoqymosu hero, the son of Lycaon (viil 8. § 3); 
but therf was a tradition that, on the death of Areas, 
his dominions were divided among his three sons, of 
whom Status obtained Orchomenus as his portion. 
(Sobol ad IHongs. Per. 415.) The kings of OrcM| 
menus am said to have ruled over nearly all Arcadia. 
(Heraolid. Pont. ap. Diog. Laert. i. 94.) Pausa- 
nias also gives a list of the kings of Orchomenus, 
whom he represents at the same time aa kings of 
Arcadia. One of these kings, Aristocrats, the son 
of Aechmis, was Btoned to death by his people for 
violating the virgin priestess of Artemis Hymnia. 
Aristocratcs was succeeded by his son Hicetas, and 
Hicetaa by his son Aristocrats IL, who, having 
abandoned the Messenians at the battle of the Trench 
in the second war against Sparta, experienced the 
fate of his grandfather, being stoned to djpth by the 
Arcadians. He appears to have been the last king 
of Orohomenus, who reigned over Arcadia, but his 
family was not deprived of the kingdom of Orcho- 
menus, as is stated in some authorities, since we 
find his son Aristodemus represented as king of the 
city. (Pans. riii. 5; Polyb. iv. 8; Heracl. Pont 
l c.) It would appear, indeed, that royalty continued 
to edit at Orchomenus long after its abolition in 
most other Grecian cities, since Theophilus related 
that Petaistratus, king of Orchomenus, was put to 
death by the aristocracy in the Peloponnesian War. 
(Pint. PanfiL 82.) 

OrchomeMs is mentioned by Homer, who gives 
it the epithet of weh^Xes (11 il 605); and it is 
also called ./bum bfvOrid (Met vi. 418), end 
by Apollonius Bhedius(iil 512). In the Persian 
wars Orchomenus sent 120 men to Tliermopylae 
(Herod. Tiii. 102), and 600 to Plate** (is. 26). In 
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the Peloponnesian War, the Lacedaemonians deposited 
in Orchomenus the hostages they had taken from 
the Arcadians; bat the walls of the city were then 
in a dilapidated state; and aeoardingly, when the 
Athenians and their Peloponnesian allies advanced 
against the city in a. o. 418, the Orchomenians dared 
not offer resistance, and etirrenderad the hostages. 
(Thuc. v. 61.) At the time *f the foundation of 
Megalopolis, we find the Orchomenians exercising 
supremacy over Theiaoa, Metbydrium, and Teuthia; 
but the inhabitants of these cities were then tram* 
ferred to Megalopolis, and their territories assigned 
to the latter. (Pans. riii. 27. $ A) The Oroh(xn&» 
mans, through their enmity to the Mantineians, re- 
fused to join the Arcadian confederacy, and made war 
upon the Mantineians. (Xen. Sell L vi 5. § 11, seq.; 
Diod. xv. 62.) Henceforth Orchemenus lost its 
political importance; but, from its commanding situa- 
tion, its possession was frequently an object of the 
belligerent powers in later times. In the war 
between Casaander and Polysperohom it fell into the 
power of the former, n, a 313. {Diod. six. 63.) 
It subsequently espoused the side of the Aetolians, 
was taken by Cleomenes (Polyb. ih 46), and was 
afterwards retaken by Antigonus Doson, who placed 
there a Macedonian garrison. (Polyb. ii. 54, iv. 6; 
Pint Arat 5.) It was given back by Philip to the 
Achaeans. (Liv. xxxii 5.) Strabo mentions it 
among the Arcadian dries, which had either disap- 
peared, or of which there were scarcely any traces 
left (riii p. 338); but this appears from Pausanias 
to have been an exaggeration. When this writer 
visited the plaoe, the old dty upon the summit of 
the mountain was in rains, and there were only some 
vestiges of the agora and the town walla; but at the 
foot of the mountain there was still an inhabited 
town. The upper town was probably deserted at a 
very early period; for such is the natural strength of 
its position, that we can hardly suppose that the Or- 
chomenians were dwelling there in the Peloponnesian 
War, when they were unable to resist an invadingforce. 
Pausanias mentions, as the most remarkable objects 
in the place, a source of water, and temples of Posei- 
don and Aphrodite, with statues of stone. Close to 
the city was a wooden statue of Artemis, endosed in 
a great cedar tree, and hence called Cediearis. 
Below the dty were sevfrnd heaps of stones, said to 
have been erected to some persons slain in battle. 
(Pans. viii. 13.) 

The village of KdpM stands on the site of the 
lower Orchomenus. On approaching the place from 
the south the traveller sees, on his left, tumuli, 
chiefly composed of collections of stones, as described 
by Pausanias. Just above Kalpdki are several 
pieces of white marble columns, belonging to an 
ancient temple. There are also some remains of a 
temple at a rained church below the village, s ear 
which is a copious fountain, which is evidently the 
one described by Pausanias. On the summit of the 
hill are some remains of the walls of the more 
ancient Orchomenus. 

In the territory of Orchomenus, hot adjdmng 
that of Manrinda, consequently on the northern 
slope of Mt. Anchisia, waa the temple rf 42®®“ 
Hymnia, which was held in high veWWiW® jjy * u 
the Arcadians in the most ancient times. (Pw*- 
viii. 5. § 11.) Its site is probably indicated ny • 
chapel of the Vagin Mary, which stands sast w 
L e vidhi. . 

In the southern plain ia an indent canal, which 
conducts the waters from the surrounding mountains 
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through the ravine into the lover or northern plain, 
which k 44 the other OrchomenUn plain” of Pan- 
janias (viil 18. g 4). After pawing the wine, at 
the distance of 8 stadia from Orcbomenus, the road 
djMc|« into two. One tuna to the left along the 
northern side of the Orohomenian acropolis t*< 0 a- 
phyae, the other crofaes the torrent, and passes 
under ]ft Traahy to the tomb of ArUtocrate^ be- 
yond which are the fonntains called Toneiao (T«- 
mmat). Seven stadia farther is a place called 
Axniloa f - A pukos). Here, in ancient limes, the 

road divided Into two, one leading to Stymphalus 
and the other to Phttteos. (Pans, viil 18. g 4, seq.) 
The above-mentioned fountains are visible just be- 
yond Trashy, and a little farther are some Hellenic 
ruins, wbioh are those of Amilns. (Dodwell, Clas- 
deal Tour, vol. ii. p. 485, seq. ; Leake, Morea, 
vol. iii. p. 99, seq. ; Boblayd, JRAckerches, $c. 
p. 149 ; Curtins, Peloponnesos, vol 1 p. 819, seq.) 
S. A town in Thessaly. [See above, p. 487.] 

4. A town In Enboea near Gaiystns. (Strab. ix. 
p. 416.) 

ORCISTUS, a town in the north-east of Phrygia, 
near the borders of Galatia. It was the gee of a 
bishop (Geogr. Sacr. p.256; Condi Chalced.; Tab. 
renting). It is placed by Col. Leake ( Ana Minor, 
p. 71), on the authority of an inscription found there 
by Pococke, at Alelcxam, and, perhaps more cor- 
rectly, by Hamilton {Researches, i. p. 446) about 
3 or 4 miles to the south-east of the village of 
Alekiam, where considerable remains of antiquity 
are found. [L. S.] 

ORDESUS. [IsiACOBUK PORTUB.] 

ORDESUS. [Odessus.] 

ORDESSUS {'Opbwoos, Herod, iv. 48), an af- 
fluent of the Ister, which the commentators usually 
identify with the Sereth. (Schafarik, Slav. Alt 
vol. i. p. 506.) # [E.B.J.] 

ORDOVICES (Tty8oifoc«r, Ptol. il 3. g 18), a 
people on the W. coast of Britannia Romans, op- 
posite to the island of Mona. They occupied the 
NW. portion of Wales, or thAt lying between Car- 
digan Bag and the river Dee, vis., Montgomery- 
shire, Merionethshire , Caernarvonshire, Denbigh- 
shire, and Flintshire . (Camden, p. 777; Tac. 
Arm. xii. 33, Agric. 18.) [T. H. D.] 

ORESC1I ('OftfoKiot), a people of Macedonia or 
Thrace, known ortly from their coins. These have 
been by some writers referred to the Orestae; but it 
is more probable, as suggested by Leake, that they 
were one of the Thracian tribes who worked the 
silver mines of Pangaeum; a circumstance which 
will account far our finding silver coins of large size 
and in considerable numbers Btruck by a people so 
obscure that their name is not mentioned by any 
ancient author (Leake, Northern Greece, vol iii. p. 
213, Numimata Helkmca, p. 81.) The coins in 
question, one of which is annexed, closely resemble 
in style and fabric those of the Bisaltae and Edoni 
10 ^0 same neighbourhood. [E. H. B.] 
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ORETtJM GBRMANOBUH. Wl 
ORESTAE CO piorm, Hecat cm. Skpk 
Thuq. ii. 80 ; JPofyb. iriil 80 ; 6trkh.vfap.B86, 
ix. p. 484; Plin. iv. 17), J people who asejphowta 
by Thucydides (1 a) to nave bordered thou the 
Macedonian Paravaei, and who partly, perhaps, as 
having been originally an Epiroto tribe (Staph. fa 
a. e. terms them a Mdossian trip), ware nsM 
with the other Epirote, under their pnmAntMn^ 
in support of the expedition of Caemns and tbs Aw 
bneiots against Acaxnania. Afterwards they wan . 
incorporated in the Macedonian Hngdwn Sa the 
peace finally granted to Philip b a 186, by the 
Romans, the Orpstae were declare*! fast, becaaso 
they had been the first to revolt (Llv. xxxtii. 84.) 

Obbstis ('Opeorh, Plot ifa 18. gg 5, 88; Staph. 
B. a.®.; Lir. xxvfa 88, xxxl. 40) or Obestiab 
('Opetrrtas, Strab. vfa p. 886), was the name given 
to the district which they occupied, which, ttangh 
it is not named by Uvy and Dradqraa among toe 
countries which entered into the eompeaRion of the 
Fourth Macedonia, wire prebably MuM in is, be- 
cause the greater pret, at least, of Oiestis wne dtu- 
ated to the E. of Pindus. This subdivision ef Upper 
Macedonia is represented by the modem districts ef 
Grdmista, Anatelitea, and Kattorku (Leake, 
Northern Greece, voLiil p. 305, vd. iv. pp. 121— 
124) [E-fLJ.] 

ORESTHA'SIUM COp*<Mru>r % Pans.; 'Op4- 
oOet or, Thuc.; 'Qpiorstor, Her., Enr.),atowjiin the 
south of Arcadia, in the district Of Maenalia, a little 
to the right of the road, leading from Megalopolis to 
Pallantium and Tegea. Its inhabitants were re- 
moved to Megalopolis on the foundation of the latter 
city. Its territory is called Oreetkii by Thucydides 
(iv. 134), and in it was situated Ladocefa, which 
became a suburb of Megalopolis. [Ladogbia.1 
Leake places Oresthasium at or near the ridge or 
TembarA, and conjectures that it may have occu- 
pied the site of the village of Marmara or Marmd- 
ria, a name often attached in Greece to places where 
Ifacient wrought or sculptured stones have been 
found. (Paus. via. 44. g 2, comp, viil 3. } 1, 27. § 
3, 39. § 4; Herod, ix. 11 ; Plat Arist 10; Thuc. t. 
64; Enrip. Orest 1642, Electr. 1274: Steph. B. 
$. e.; Leake, Pelopormesiaca, p. 247.) 

ORESTHIS. [Oresthasium.] 

ORE'STIS. [Orestae.] 

ORE'STLAS. [ Hadri anopolis, No. 1.] 
ORETA'NI (' {Ipvrarot, Ptol. U. 6. § 59), a 
powerful people in the S. of Hispania Tarraconensia, 
inhabiting the territory E. of Baetica, as far as Car- 
thago Nova, and spreading to the N. beyond the 
river Ajp*. The Baetis flowed through their 
country in its earliest course. (Polyb. x. 38, xi. 
30; Strab. iii. pp. 152, 156; Plin. iii 3. s. 4; Liv. 
xxi. 11, xxxv. 7.) Thus Urey inhabited the E. part 
of Granada, the whole of Mancha, and the W. part 
of Murcia. Their chief city was Castulo, now 
Cazlona. [T. H. D.] 

OBETUM GERMANOTRUM C Tepya- 
vmr, Ptol. ii. 6. § 59). Germani was another name 
for the Oretani (“ Oretani, qui et Germani nomi- 
nantur” Plin. iii 3. s. 4), and Oretum was one of 
their towns; probably the Orfcia of Artemidorua, 
quoted by Steph. B. (#. 9.), ami the Orfa of Strabo 
(ni. p. 152). It has been identified with Granatula, 
a village near Abnagro, where there is a hermitage 
still called De Oreto , and dose by several ruins, a 
Roman bridge, Ac. (Morales, Ant p. 8, p. 76, a.; 
Florez, Esp. & vii. p. 255; Ukert, vol ii.pt. 1. 
p. 152.) * [T. fab.] 
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vmm £0pe6ti Etk ffipetry *J the territory 
0^ Stub. X. p. 446), formsriy. called HISTIAEA 
('Itrrtata, also *E*vk<a* Ett. 'Imaiefe), a town ra 
the north of Euboea, situated upon the river Calks, 
at the foot of lit Telethrium, and opposite Antron 
on the ThessaUM coast. From this town the whole 
northern extremity of Euboea was named Histiaeotis 
('Imoj£rif, loti. 'Icmotfrif, Herod, vii. 23). Ac- 
cording to some it was a colony from the Attio 
, demus of Histiaea (Strab. x. p. 445); Recording to 
others it was founded by the Thessalian Perrhaebi, 
(Scymn. Ch. 578.) It was one of the most ancient 
and most important of the Euboean cities. It oc- 
curs in Homer, who gives it the epithet of *o\v- 
trrdtpv\os (It ii. 537);* and Soy lax mentions it as 
one of the four cities of Euboea (p. 22). After the 
battle of Artemishun, when the Grecian fleet sailed 
southwards, Histiaea was occupied by the Persians. 
(Herod, vii. 23.) Upon the expulsion of the Per- 
sians from Greece, Histiaea, with the other Euboean 
towns, became subject to Attioa. In the revolt of 
Euboea from Athens in b.c. 445, we may conclude 
that Histiaea took a prominent part, since Pericles, 
upon the reduction of the island, expelled the inha- 
bitants from the city, and peopled it with 2000 
Athenian colonists. The expelled Histiaeans were 
said by Theopompus to have withdrawn to Mace- 
donia. (Thuc.i. 114; Diod. xil 7, 22; Pint. Per . 
23; Theopomp. ap. Strab. x. p. 445.) From this 
time we find the name of the town changed to 
Oreus, which was originally a demus dependent upon 
Histiaea. (Strab. 1. c.; Pans. vii. 26. § 4.) It is 
true that Thucydides upon one occasion subsequently 
calls the town by its ancient name (vii. 57); but he 
speaks of it as Oreus, in relating the second revolt 
of Euboea in b. c. 411, where he says that it was 
the only town in the island that remained faithful to 
Athens. (Thuc. viii. 95.) At the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, Oreus became subject to Sparta; 
the Athenian colonists were donbtless expelled, and 
a portion at least of its ancient inhabitants restored; 
and accordingly we read that this town remained 
faithful to Sparta and cherished a lasting hatred 
against Athens. (Diod. xv. 30.) Neogenes, sup- 
ported by Jason of Pherae, made himself tyrant of 
Oreus for a time; but he was expelled by Therip- 
pidas, the Lacedaemonian commander ; and the 
Athenian Ghabrias endeavoured in vain to obtain 
possession of the town. (Diod. 1. c.) But shortly 
afterwards, before the battle of Leuctra, Oreus re- 
volted from Sparta. (Xen. Hell v. 4. § 56.) In 
the subsequent war between Philip and the Athe- 
nians, a party in Oreus was friendly to Philip; and 
by the aid of this monarch Philistides became tyrant 
of the city (Dem. Phil iii. pp. 119, 127, de Cor. 
p. 248; Strab. I c.); but the Athenians, at the in- 
stigation of Demosthenes, sent an expedition against 
Oreus, which expelled Philistides, and, according to 
Chares, put him to death. (Dem. de Cor. p. 252 ; 
Charex, ap. Steph. s. v. r np4os.) In consequence of 
its geographical position and its fortifications, Oreus 
became an important place in the subsequent ware. 
In the contest between Antigonus and Gsssander it 
w$8 besieged by the Utter, who was, however, obliged 
to retire upon the approach of Ptolemy, the general 
of Antigonul. (Diod. xix. 75, 77.) In the first 
war bbtween tha Unmans and Philip, it was betimyed 
to the former faytf* commander of the Macedonian 
garrison, b. c 207. (Xiv. xxviil 6.) In the 
second war it was taken fay the Romans by assault, 
B.C. 20a (Uy» xxxi 46.) Boon afterwards, in 
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B. a 196, it was declared free by T. Quinotins Fk- 
mininus along with the other Grecian states. (Polyb. 
xviii. 28, '30; Liv. xxxiii. 31, 34.) Pliny mentions 
it among the cities of Euboea no longer existent in 
his time (Plin. iv. 21. s. 21), bat it still oooure in 
the lists- of Ptolemy, under the corrupt form of 
Sapfrfs (iii. 15. § 25). 

Strabo says that Oreus was situated upon a lofty 
hill named Drymus (x. p. 445). Livy describes it 
as having two citadels, one overhanging the sea and 
the other in the middle of the city (xxviii. 6). 
There are still some remains of the ancient walls at 
the western end of (he bay, which is still called the 
hay of Oreds. (Stephani, Hem, fc. pp. 33, seq.; 
Leake, Northern Greece, voL iv. p. 352.) 

ORGANA [Ogyrib.] 

ORGAS (*0 pyas), a little tributaiy of the Mae- 
ander in Phrygia, flowing into the main river on the 
south-east of Celaenae (Strab. xii. p. 578; Plin. v. 
29, where it is called Orga). It is probably the 
stream crossed by Mr. Arondril (Diecov. m Ae. Min. 
L p. 1 85) between Dmetr and the bridge of the Mae- 
ander near Digetzi; but its modern name is un- 
known. [L. S.1 

ORGESSUS, ORGYSUS. [Dabbaketae,VoLL 
p.746, a.] 

ORGIA. [Ilergetes.] 

OKGOCYNI. [Tauriga Chebsonesus.] 

ORIA, ORISIA. [Oretum Gebmanobu k.1 

ORICUM, 0R1GUS (’flpwcdi, Hecat. Fr. 75 
ap. Steph. B. s. v . ; Herod, ix. 92 ; ScyL p. 10; Polyb. 
vii. 19; Scymn. 440; Eust. ad Dion. 321 ; Tlpucov, 
Ptol. iii. 14. § 2; Pomp. Mela, ii. 3. § 12; plin. iii. 
26), a town and harbour of Illyricom, not for from 
Apollouia and the mouth of the Aous. Legend 
ascribes its foundation to the Euboeans on their 
return from Troy (Scymn. Z. c*) ; and Apollonius 
(Argon, iv. 1216) speaks of the arrival of a party 
of Colchian8 at this part ; and thus Pliny (L o.) 
calls it a Colchian colony. Oricum is known in 
history as a haven frequented by the Romans in 
their communications with Greece, from its bring 
very conveniently situated for the passage from 
Brnnduuum and Hydruntum. b. c. 214, the town 
was taken by Philip V. of Macedonk; bnt it after- 
wards fell into the handB of the Romans and M. 
Valerius Laevinus, who commanded at Bnuidnrium, 
with a single legion and a small fleet (Liv. xxiv. 
40.) After the campaign of b. a 167, Aemilius 
Paul us embarked his victorious troops from Oricum 
for Italy. (Plut A emit. Paul 29.) Caesar, after 
be had disembarked his troops at Palaeste 
(L ucan, iv. 460; comp. Caes. B. C. iii. 6, where the 
reading Pharealus or Pharsatia, is a mistake or 
corruption of the MSS.), or the sheltered beach of 
Paldsa, surrounded by the dangerous promontories 
of the Geraunian mountains, within one day of his 
knding marched to Oricum, where a squadron of 
the Pompeian fleet was stationed. (Oaes. B. C. iii. 
11; Appian, B. C. ii. 54.) The Oricti declared 
their, unwillingness to resist the Roman oonsnlf and 
Torquatus, the governor, delivered up the kty* » 
the fortress to Caesar. The small fleet in which 
he had brought his forces over was, hrfd up at 
Oricum, where the harbour was Mocked up W 
sinking a vessel at its mouth. Onaqjs, the son of 
Pompeius, made a spirited attack on this strong- 
hold, and, cutting out four of the veesrie, bunt the 
rest. (Caes. B. C. iii 40.) It continued as an nn- 
portant haven on the Adriatic. (Her. Cam, 

5; Propert Eleg. L 8, 20; Lucan, 8L 187.) Tw 
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Mina of |U harbour waa Paworicus (I Uroppes, 
fitnb. vii. p. 316), now Porto Eagmh § while the 
CsLtDHua (K&i£»of, Ptol 81. 13. §$2,6) is iden- 
tified with die river of DMdhe *. ' It would seem 
from Virgil {Am. x. 186) that Oricum waa famous 
for its turpentine, while Nicander (The*. 516) al- 
ludes to its boxwood. The town was restored by 
the munifioenoe of Herodei Attious. (Philostr. Her. 
AtL 5.) To the E. of the mouth of the river of 
Dukhddee is a succession of lagoons, in the midst of 
which lies Oricum, on the desert site now called 
Efikhd, occupied (in 1818) only by two or three 
hnte among die vestiges of an aqueduct (Smyth, 
Mediterranean, p. 46.) The present name (Tcpix&, 
Anna Comn. jdil p. 389) is accented on the last 
syllable, as in the ancient word, and E substituted 
for 0 by a common dialectic change. (Pcraqueville, 
Voyage , vol. i. p. 264; Leake, North. Greece , vol i. 
i 86, 90.) A coin of Oricus has for type a bead 
Apollo. (Eckhel, vol. il. p. 167.) [E. B. J.] 

ORIGENOMESCI. [Argenomksci.] 
OR1GIACUM ('OpKyuucSv). Ptolemy (ii. 9. 
§ 7) makes this town the chief place of the Atri- 
batiior Atrebates in Belgica. There is nothing 
that fixes the position of Origiacnm except its re- 
semblance to the name Orchiee, which Cluver sug- 
gested. Orchiee is between Douag and Toumay, 
and appears to be beyond the limits of the Atre- 
bates, whose chief town in Caesar’s time was Noroe- 
tacum (Arras). [G. L.1 

ORING1S. [Auhinx.] 

ORIPPO, a town of Hispania Baetica, on the 
road from Gades to Hispalis. (Plin. iii. l.s. 3; 
/fin. Anf. pt 410.) Commonly identified with 
ViUa de doe Hermanoe , though some have men- 
tioned Alcala de Guadaira and TWe de loe lhr ■ 
boros. Ancient coins of the place Lave a bunch of 
grapes, showing that the neighbourhood was rich in 
Wines, a character which it still preserves. (Caro, 
Ant. iil 20; Florez, Eep. Sagr. ix. p. Ill, Med. ii. 
p. 512 ; Mionnet, L p. 23, Suppl. i. p. 39 ; Sestini, 
Med. p. 77.) [T. U. D.] 
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OR1TAE ('ApeiToi), a people inhabiting the sea- 
of Gedrosia, with whom Alexander fell in on 
his march from the Indus to Persia. (Arrian, vi. 
21, 22, 24, &c.) Their territory appears to have 
been bounded on the east by the Arabia, and on the 
*e»t by a mountain spur which reached the sea at 
Gape Moran. (Vincent, Voy. of Nearchus, i. p. 
217.) There is considerable variation in the 
nianner in which their names are written in dif- 
ferent authorities: thus they appear as Oritae in 
A 1 ™* {Indie. 23, Exped. Aim. vi. 22); 'Optra* 
m Strabo (xv. p. 720), Dionysius Perieg.(v 1096), 
rlutarch {Aim. c. 66), and Stephanos B. ; as On 
m Arrian (vi. 28) and Pliny (vi. 23. § 26) ; and 
ttonta® m Curtins (ix. 10. 6) ; yet there can be 
no doubt that they are one and the same people. 
Arnan and Strabo have described them at some 
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length. According td the former, they were an 
Indian nation (vi. 21 ; of. Diod. xvil. 105),' who 
wore the same arms and dress as those people, 
but differed from them in manners and institutions 
{Ind. c. 28). According to the Istye? they were a 
race living under their own laws Otar. p. 720), and 
armed with javelins hardened at tM point by fire 
and poisoned (xv. p. 723). In another pkee Ar- 
rian appears to have given the true fod»m* to the 
river Arabia (or PuraK), the eastern boundary of 
the Oritae {Indie, c. 22) ; and the same view is 
taken by Pliny (vii. 2). Pliny calls them 44 Ichthy- 
ophagi Oritae” (vi. 23k s. 25) ; Curtins 44 U& mari* 
timi” (ix. 10. 8),“ U is probable that the tnp 
form of the name wll Bdftae, ss the Nubian geo- 
grapher places a town called Jffodr on the route to 
Firabue in Mehrdn. (Comp. D’Anville, Eclair- 
cieeemmte , #c. p. 42; Edrisi, Geog. Nub. p. 
58.) [V.] 

ORIUNDUS. 

ORME'NIUM (»0 a town of Thessaly, 
mentioned in the Catalogue of Ships along with 
Hypereia and Asterinm as belonging to Eurypylus 
(Horn. II. ii. 734). It wsb said to have been founded 
by Ormenus, the grandson of Aeolus, and was the 
birthplace of Phoenix. (Demetr. Scepsius, ap. Strab. 
ix. p. 438, seq.) Strabo identifies this town with 
a place in Magnesia named Orminium, situated at 
the foot of Mt. Pelion, at the distance of 27 stadia 
from Demetrias, on the road passing through Iolcus, 
which was 7 stadia from ttemetrias and 20 from 
Orminium. (Strab. 1. c.) Leake, however, observes 
that the Ormenium of Homer can hardly have been 
the same as the Orminium of Strabo, since it appears 
from the situation of Asterinm that Eurypylus ruled 
over the plains of Thebsaliotis, which are watered by 
tbeApidanusandEnipeus. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 434, seq.) 

ORMINIUM {'Oppitnov 6pos), a mountain in the 
north-eastern part of Bithynia, terminating in Cape 
Posidium (Ptol. v. 1. §§10, 11). Ainsworth sup- 
poses it to be the same as the mountain now called 
Berne JailaJL [L. S.] 

O'RNEAE (’O pvian Eth. ’OpKcdnjt), a town in 
the Argeia, mentioned in the Iliad (ii 571), which 
is said to have derived its name fc>m Oraeus, the 
son of Erechtheus. Omeae retained its ancient Cy- 
nurian inhabitants, when Argos was conquered by 
the Dorians. It continued independent of Argos for 
a long time; but it was finally conquered by the 
Argives, who removed the Omeatae to their own 
city. (Pans. ii. 25. § 6, viii. 27. § 1.) Tbucy 
dides mentions (v. 67) the Omeatae and Cleonaei 
as allies {ofippaxot) of the Argives in B.a 418; 
and the same historian relates (vi. 7) that Omeae 
was destroyed by the Argives in b. c. 416. (Comp. 
Diod. xii. 81.) It might therefore be inferred that 
the destruction of Omeae by the Argives in b. c. 
416 is the event referred to by Pausanias. But 
M filler concludes from a well-known passage of Hero- 
dotus (viii. 73) that Omeae had been conquered by 
Argos long before; that its inhabitants were reduced 
to the condition of Perioeci; aud that all the Perioeci 
in the Argeia were called Omeatae from this place. 
But the Omeatae mentioned by Thucydides could 
not have been Perioeci, since they are called allies; 
and^he passage of Herodotus does not require, aud 
in fact hardly admits of, Militaris interpretation. 
«• The Cynurians," says Herodotus {L c.), 41 have 
become Doricned by the Argives andjby time, being 
Omeatae and Perioeci” These words would scorn 
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clearly to mean that, wbiknihe other Cyhurians be- 
mm Ferioeoi, the Omoatae continued Independent, 
—an interpretation which ie in acoordanoe with the 
aooouut off Thnodidfle* (Mttllsr, A ngm t ti o a , p. 46, 
•so* JbHmmM 4. § 8; Arnold, ad Tkm. v. 67.) 

With moBhi the site of Omens we learn from 
Paneeuias (V/sB. { 6) that it was situated on the 
confines of Phllaala and Slcyonia, at the distaaoe of 
ISO stadia from Argos, being 60 stadia from Lyr- 
oda, whioh was also 60 stadia from Argos. Strabo 
(▼in. p. 382) says that Omeae was situated on a 
river of the same name above the plain of the Sicy- 
ipiaaa; for the other pamagt of Strabo (viii. p. 678), 
vririoh states that Gratae lay between Corinth and 
Varan, and that it was not mentioned by Homer, is 
probably an interaction, (See Kramer’s Strabo, 
vol ii. p. 186.) Omeae stood on the northern of 
the two mads, whioh led from Argos to Mantineia. 
This northern road was called Climax, and followed 
the course of the Inachus. [Argos, p. 201.] Boss 
■apposes Omeae to have been situated on the river, 
whioh flows front the south by the village of Lionti 
and which helps to form the western arm of the 
Asopoa. Leaks places it too far to the east an the 
direct road from Argos to Phlius. (Rose, Reiaenim 
Pebpomm, p. 135; comp. Leake, Moran, voL ii. p. 
351, vol. iii. p. 414.) 

0RN1 C°P*>Ot a town of Thrace mentioned 
only by Hkrocles (p. 632). [T. H. D.] 

ORNIACI COpvuxKoi, Ptol. ii. 6. § 32), a tribe of 
the Astures in Hfcpania Tarraconensis. Their chief 
town was Intercatia. [T. H. D.] 

ORNITHON POLTS ('O prldur wtkis), a city 
of the Sidomane, according to Scylax (ap. Beland, 
PoioeaL p. 431). It is placed more exactly by 
Strabo between Tyre and Sidon (p. 758). Pliny 
mentions together “ Sarepta et Oraithon oppida et 
Sidon” (v. 19.) Beland suggests that it may be 
“ Tamegola superior” which the Talmud places 
above Caesarea; Tamegola m Hebrew being equiva- 
lent to the Gallus of Latin = 6pvi6a in Greek. 
(PdUteeL p. 916.) Hr. Robinson, following Pococke, 
conjectnres that it may be repiesented by an ancient 
site an the shore of the Phoenician plain, where he 
noticed "the traces of a former bite called 'Adldn, 
consisting of confused heaps of stones, with several 
old wells.” There are also “ many sepulchral 
grottoes, hewn ont of the hard limestone rock,” in 
the precipitous base of the projecting mountain 
which here approaches the coast,— furnishing clear 
indications of an ancient city in the vicinity. 
(Bib. JU s. vol. iii. p. 411, and note 2; Pococke, 
Observations, voL iL p. 84.) [G.W.] 

OROANDA, a town in the mountains of Pisidia, 
near the south-western shore of lake Trogitis (Liv. 
xxxviil 37, 39; Plin. v. 24). From this town the 
whole district derived the name of Oroandicus tractos, 
the inhabitants of which, called Oroandenses or Oro- 
andkd COpowAntol or ’OpoaMh), possessed, besides 
the chkf town Oroanda, also Misthia and Psppa 
(Liv. xxxviiL 18, 19; Polyb, xxil 25; PtoL v, 4. 
(12). Hamilton (Researches, i. p. 478) believes 
that the rains ha found on the slope of a hill near 
lake Egerdir, may mark the site ot Oroanda; bnt it 
would seem that its remains must be looked for a 
little further east. [L. 

GROATIS. [Abon*], r 

OBCFBIAK COptSuu), a toe ra on the western 
mast of Euboea, between Aefljfras and Aegae, 
which poweesed an oracle of Apollo SeUnnntina. 
(Strah. x. p. 445 oomjl id. ft 405.) The town 
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was partly destroyed by an earthquake and an 
innndatioo of the sea in b.o> 486. (Thuc. iii. 89.) 
This town seems to he the one mentioned by Ste- 
phens under the name of Qrqpe fOp&n)), who de- 
scribes it as N a city of Euboea, having a very re- 
nowned temple of Apollo.” (Steph. B. a 9. KopArn.) 
There are some remains of the walls of Orobiae at 
Routes, which word is only corruption of the an- 
cient name, (Leake, Northern Greece voL ii p. 
176.) 

ORO'BII, a tribe of Oisdlplne Gauls, mentioned 
only by Pliny (iii. 17. s. 21), upon the authority of 
Oato, who said that Bergotnum and Comnm had 
been founded by them, as well as Forum Lirinii, by 
which he most mean the Gaulish town that pre- 
ceded the Roman settlement of that name. Their 
original abode, according to Gate, was at a place 
called Barra, situated high up in the mountains; 
but he professed hixneelf tenable to point eat their 
origin and descent The statement that they 
were a Greek people, adv&noed by Cornelias Alex- 
ander (ap. Plin. L c.), is evidently a mem infe- 
rence from the name, whioh was probably corrupted 
or distorted with that very view. [E. H. B.J 
OROBIS, or ORBIS COpo€u% a river of Narbo- 
nensis in Gallia. Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 2) places the 
outlet of the Orobis between the mouth of the Atax 
(Aide) and the Arauris (HArault), which shows 
that it is the Orbe. In Strabo's text (iv. p. 188) 
it is written Obris, which Groskurd unnecessarily 
corrects, for Orbis and Obris were probably used In- 
differently, and it seems that Otaris is the original 
reading in Mela (ii. 5, ed. J. Vossios, note); Mela 
says that the Orbis flows past Bseterrse (BAtiers), 
and Strabo also places Baeteme on the Orbis. In 
the Ora Maritima (v. 590) the name is Orobis. 
The Orbe rises in the Cevermes in the north-west 
part of the department of EArasdt, and has a very 
winding courae in the upper part. It ie above 60 
miles long. [G. L.] 

OROLAUNUM, in the north part of Gallia, is 
placed by the Antonine ItiiL on a road from Duro- 
cortornm (Reims) to Trier. It is placed halfway 
between Epoissnm (Tptsch) and Andethanna, 
which D'Anville supposes to be Eptemach, by 
which he means Echtemach : others place An- 
dethanua abonfc Anwen. The name Arum clearly 
represents Orolannnm, where Roman remains, as it 
is said, have been found. Ariou is in the dnchy of 
Luxemburg. [G. L.] 

OROMARSACI, a people of Berth Gallia, whose 
position is thus described by Pliny (iv» c. 17), who 
is proceeding in his description from the Schelde 
southwards: — “Drinde Menapti, Marini, Oransnssci 
juncto pago qni Geesoriacua vocatnr” In Haritoh* 
text the name is written Oromanaaci, and yet he* 
says that the MSS. have OromanacL The name if 
otherwfre unknown. D’Anville enpposee that the 
name Oro-mansd is represented by the name el 
a tract of conntiy between Calais and Gramfoto 

which is Mark at Mark, and borders on 
Umnois, in which the psgue Geesoriacua was. TW a 
soeiaoum.] This is mem guess, hot it Man to* 
we can have. [0* L*1 

ORONTES (’Opdvnjf), the most rtmm mA *** 
of Syria, used by the poet Juvenal firtfo oj®®* 

“ in Tiberim defluxit Orontes.” (Jnfc 
original name, according to Strata toto TTrJJJ 
(Tvfdv), and his account both of «s 
later names, follows ids description 
“ The river Orontes 
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fiver ririgg in Coele-Syria, then sinking beneath 
the earth, again ieenee forth, and, peeing through 
the dMxtet of Afunea to Antiochda, after ap- 
proaching the oily, rone off to the sea toward* Be- 
leooeU. It norived its name from one Orontes, 
who built a bridge over it, having been formerly 
called lyphon, from a mythic dragon, who being 
•trade with lightning, fled in quest of a hiding- 
place, and after marking out the coarse of the 
stiwmuMth its trail, plunged into the earth, from 
whenormrthwith toned the fountain.” He places 
its embouchure 40 stadia from Seleuceia (xvi. 
p 750). Ho elsewhere places the source of the 
river more definitely near to LibanuB and the Para- 
dise, and the E gyp ti a n wall, by the oonntry of 
Apamea (pi 756). Its sources have been visited 
and described in later times by Mr. Barker in 1855. 
The river “ is called by die people EPA*a i, 4 the 
rebel,’ " from its refusal to water the fields without 
the compulsion of water-wheels, according to Abul- 
feda {Tab. Syr . p. 149), but according to Hr. 
Barker, 44 from its occasional violence and windings, 
during a course of about 200 miles in a northerly 
direction, passing through Bern and Hamah, and 
finally discharging itself into the sea at Sweeidiah 
near Antioch.” {Journal of the Geog. Boo . voL 
vii. p. 99.) The most remote of these sources is 
only a few miles north of Baalbek, near a village 
called Labweh , 44 at the foot of the range of Anti- 
libanua on the top of a hillock, near which passes 
a small stream, which has its source in the ad- 
joining mountains, and after flowing for several 
hours through the plain, foils into the basin from 
which springs the Orontes.” These fountains are 
about 12 hours north of Labweh , near the vil- 
lage Kurmul, where is a remarkable monument, 
“ square, and solid, terminating above in a pyramid 
from 60 to 70 foot high. On the four sides hunting 
scenes are sculptured in relief, of which the drawing 
borders on the grotesque.” (Robinson, Journal of 
Geog. Soc. vol. xxiv. p. 32.) There can be no 
difficulty in connecting this monument with the 
Paradise or hunting park mentioned by Strabo near 
the source of the Orontes, similar, no doubt, in origin 
and diameter, to those with which the narrative 
°j Xenophon abounds, within the territories of the 
Persian monarch?. The rise and course of this 


nver and its various tributaries has been detailed by 
Col Chesney {Expedition, vol. i. pp. 394 — 398), 
wid the extreme beauty of its lower course between 
Antioch and the sea has been described in glowing 
terms by Captains Irby and Mangles. ( Travels , 
PP- 225, 226.) [G. W.] 

ORONTES QOpSmit, PtoL vi. 2. § 4), a moun- 
™ chain of Media, which extended in a south-east 
direction, passing the Ecb&tana of Greater Media 
\Barnad6n) t It must be considered as an outlying 
portion of the still greater chain of the Zagros. It 
u now called the Ermmd or Eheend. It is pro- 
"fblo that the name is preserved in the celebrated 
fountain of KurdUtfm, now called Rowdndis. In 
Biography this mountain district is called 
w hicb fo evidently oonneoted with the 
^tOronta.. (St. Martin, A™«*a,.vol. ii. pp. 

OBOHTBS, a people of ancient Assyria, described 
S to the eaet of Gaugamela (vi. 26. 

nnsum* _*ksre can be no doubt that these are the 
a trib® Wring, as in ancient times, 
Mid dnnKn 8raat mountllin Rowlndi*, in Kurdistdn, 
doubtl «® connected with the Orontes of Ptolemy 
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(vL 2. § 4). They deiTve their name frwn JQrvfend, 
a pure old Persian root, which wpa usually Hellen- 
tod into Orodea or Orontes. (Rwtffaapft, Joorh. qf 
Geog. 8oa. x.*p. 73.) ** Hr.] 

OBO'POS {6 ’Apwwdi, rarely Pans. vS. 

11. $ 4; oorap* Sfceph. B. s.p.t EikWphrutt, shfi a*, 
cording to Steph B. ’npmrrf,), a 
of Attica and Boeotia, and the capital of a dfotrfot, 
called after it Obofta (4 ’fyanrio.) Thli district fo 
a maritime plain, through which the Aaopus flows 
into the sea, and extends for 5 miles along til* Acre. 
It is separated from the inland plain of Ttoafsa by 
some hills, which aro^a dontinuatue of the ymhajhj 
chain of the DiacriaMnountrins. OromwttfBHb 
nally a town of Beetfft; and, from its position fo wt 
maritime plain of the Asotaa, it nstelftiUty belonged 
to that country. (Pans. i. 34. § l.) It was, however, 
a frequent subject of dispute between the Athenians 
and Boeotians; and the former people obtained poa- 
session of it long before the Peloponnesian War. It 
continued in their hands till 3. a 412, yhea the 
Boeotians recovered possession of it. (Thuc. vili. 6b.) 
A few years afterwards (n. o. 402) the Boeotians, in 
consequence of a sedition of the Oropii, removed the 
town 7 stadia from the sea (Diod. xiv. 17.) During 
the next 60 yean the town was alternately in the 
hands of the Athenians and Boeotians (comp. Xen. 
HeU. vii. 4. § 1, Ac.), till at length Philip after the 
battle of Chaeronsia gave it to the Athenians. (Pans, 
i. 34. § 1.) In b. o. 318 the Otopians recovered 
their liberty. (Diod. xviii. 56.) In b. 0. 312 Cas- 
sander obtained possession of the oily; but Polemon, 
the general of Antigonus, soon afterwards expelled 
the Macedonian garrison, and handed over the city 
to the Boeotians (Diod. six. 77.) It has been con- 
cluded from a passage of Dicae&rclms (p. 11, ed. 
Hudson) that Oropus continued to belong to Thebes 
in the next century ; but the expression ohcla &q6uy 
is corrupt, and no safe conclusion can therefore be 
drawn from the passage. Leake proposes to read 
airoueta &n§uv, Wordsworth aula fhjGwv, but C. 
MUller, the latest editor of Dieaearchus, reads <rv- 
voucla Orrr&v. Dicaeaichus calls the inhabitants 
Athenian Boeotians, an epithet which he also applies 
to the inhabitants of Plataeae. Strabo also describes 


Dropus as a Boeotian town (ix. p. 404); but Livy 
’xlv. 27), Pausanias {l. c.), and Pliny (iv. 7. e. 11) 
Diace it in Attica. How long the Oropii inhabited 
he inland city is uncertain. PauBanias expressly 
lays that Oropus was upon the sea (fori fro Xdtnrns, 
i. 94. § 1); and the inhabitants had probably returned 
:o their old town long before his time. 

Although Oropus was so frequently in the bands 
]f the Athenians, its name is never found among the 
Athenian demi. Its territory, however, if not the 
town itself appears to have been made an Attic 
damns under the name of Grnea ($ tyofe). In 
Homer Oropus does not oooor, but Graea is mantumed 
among the Boeotian towns {II il 498 ); and this 
undent name appears to have been revivedMpr the 
Athenians as the official title rf Oropus. Aristotk 
Mid that Oropus was called Graea In hie tune (ap. 
Steph. B. a. v. Rpmrit)-, and aecordii^ly we find m 
an inscription, belonging to this period, the rpnjs 
rrpoctr) mentioned aa a demos of the tribe Pandionla 
Boa A Meier, Die Deem P- V22 iS 

the paaaage of Thucydides (it 28) wspfortw 81 
fipeatv nj* yk» n.ipefcV mXou/sAw n- 
uovrai ’flfwsw ’Aivut"" 1^*1 all 

the easting MSS. have n«p«aink but Stogbumia, 
who quota the passage, reads rpofeV, which Pbppo 
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ul o t he r modern editors iumnodisd into the Ifest. 
It is^ how e ve r, right to observe that the district of 
Oropns %m designated m the border 

conntiy or mbdSKf over the border (rQs wipar y$s, 
Thao. SS. iefrwf 

, According \jjb >JMoaearohua (L e.) the Oropians 

' rotjaa notodo# lor their grasping exactions, levied 
*typon all imports into their country, and were for 
this reason satirised by Xenon, a conic poet:— 
ndrm re\&vat, ttlwn tM* Sprayer. 

« Kajcto rd\of yiwovro rots 'Clpvwlois. 

The position of Oropus is thus defined by Strabo. 
“ The beginning [of Boeotialis Oropns, and the 
■acred harbour, which they wl Efelphinium, op- 
posite to which is did Eretria in Euboea, distant 60 
stadia. After Delphiniam is Oropus at the distance 
of 20 stadia, opposite to which is the present Ere- 
tria, distant 40 stadia. Then comes Delium.” 
(Strab. ix. p. 403.) The modem village of Oropd 
stands at the distance ef nearly two miles from the 
sea, on fhe right bank of the Vourieni, anciently 
the Asopus: it contains some fragment of ancient 
buildings and sepulchral stones. There are also 
Hellenic remains at the SxdAa or wharf upon the 
bay, from which persons usually embark for Euboea: 
this place is also called is rota arylovs tar oardKovs, 
from a ruined church dedicated to the “ Holy 
Apostles.” Leake originally placed Oropus at 
.Orcpd and Delphinium at Skdla; but in theBecond 
edition of his Demi he leaves the position of Oropus 
doubtful. It seems, however, most probable that 
Oropus originally stood upon the coast, and was re- 
moved inland only for a short time. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian War Thucydides speaks of sailing to and 
anchoring at Oropus (lii. 91, viii. 95); and Pau- 
aanias, as we have already seen, expressly states 
that Oropns was upon the coast. Hence there can 
be tittle doubt that Sheila is the Bite of Oropus, and 
that Oropd is the inland site which the Oropians 
occupied only for a time. It is true that the dis- 
tance of Oropd from the sea is more than double the 
7 stadia assigned by Diodorus, but it is possible 
that he may have originally written 17 stadia. If 
Oropus stood at Skdla, Delphinium must have been 
more to the eastward nearer the confines of Actica. 

In the territory of Oropus was the celebrated temple 
of the hero Amphiaraus. According to Pausanias 
(L 34. § 1) it was 12 stadia distant from Oropus. 
Strabo places it in the district of Psophis, which 
stood between Khamnus and Oropus, and which was 
Subsequently an Attic demus (ix. p. 399). Livy 
calls it the temple of Amphilochus (xlv. 27), who, 
we know from Pausanias, was worhhipped conjointly 
with Amphiaraus. Livy further describes it as a 
place rendered agreeable by fountains and rivers ; 
which leads one to look for it at one of two torrents 
which join the sea between Skdla and Kdlamo , 
which is probably the ancient Psophis. The month 
of one M these t en a nts la distant about a mflfcand 
a half from Skdla ; aft half a mile from the mouth 
are some remains or antiquity. The other torrent is 
about three miles farther to the eastward ; on 
which, at a mfle above the plain, are remains of 
ancient walls. This place, which is near Kdlamo, 
is called Mamro-DhSUssi, the epithet Macro (black) 
distinguishing ft$um JDhilisst, the site of Delium. 
The distune of the Hellenio remains on the first- 
mentioned torrent agree with tfab 12 stadia of 
Pausanias ; but, on the other band, inscriptions 
have been found aft Mamro-Dhttissi and Kdlamo, in 
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which the name of Amphiaraua occua. Tfk****~ 
okas (l aj describes the road from Athens to foppns 
as leading through bay-trees fafpiBa*) and 
the temple of Amphiaraus. Wordsworth vjpjy jn* 
geniously overtures W ’A^idWta instead or did 
Sapyfa mr, observing that it is not probable tthat a 
topographer would have described a route of about 
30 miles, which is the distance from Athens ftp 
Oropus, by telling his leaders that it passed through 
“ bay-trees and a temple.” Although fhtoppding 
has been rejected by Leake, it is adoittdflmtn the 
text of Diosearchus by 0. Mtiller. (Leaks, Northern 
Greece, voL ii. p. 444, seq., Demi of Attioa, p. 1 12, 
seq.; Finlay, Remarks on the Topography <f Ordpis 
and Diacria, in Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature, 1839, p. 396, seq. ; Wordsworth, 
Athens and Attica, p. 22, Beq.) 

OROSINES, a river of Thrace, flowing into the 
Euxine. (Plin. iv. 18.) [T. H. D.] 

ORO'SPEDA (t ’OpdawsSoy Strab. UL p. 161, 
seq.), called by Ptolemy Ortospeda ( r Opr6m9a, iL 
6. § 21), a mountain chain in Hispania Tarraconen- 
Bis, the direction of which is described under His- 
panu. [VoL I. p. 1086]. It is only necessary 
to add here the following particulars. It is the 
highest inland mountain of Spain (11,000 feet), at 
first very rugged and bald, but becoming wooded as 
it approaches the sea at Galpe. It abounds in rilver 
mines, whence we find part of it called Moos Argen- 
tarius. [Argentarius Move.] It is the present 
chain of Sierra del Mundo , as far as Sierra do 
Alcarez and Sierra de Honda. [T. H. DJ 
O'BREA. 1. (phfiia, Ptol. ii. 3. § 14), a town 
of riie Venicones, on the E. coast of Britannia Bar- 
bara. Horsley (Brit. Rom . p. 373) identifies it 
with Orrock , on the little river Orewater In Ftfe- 
shire. 


2. A town in Moesia Superior (Ptol. Hi. 9. 
§5). [T. H. D.] 

OBSA, a mountain with a bay, on the east coast 
of Arabia, without the straits of the Persian Gulf. 
(Pliny, vi. 28. s. 32.) Mr. Forster explains the 
name to mean literally in Arabic 14 the transverse 
mountain.” He adds: u Its position is effectually 
determined from the East India Company’s Chart, 
where, about a third of a degree south of Daba, a 
great mountain, at right angles with the mountains 
of Lima, runs right down to the sea, while at its 
base lies the port of Chorfakan.” (Geog. of Arabia, 
vol. ii. p. 228.) [&• W.] 

0RS1KUS, a tributary of the Mseander, flowing 
in a north-western direction, and discharging itself 
into the main river a few miles below Afltioch 
(Phn, v. 29). As some MSS. of Pliny hi ift Mo»- 
aynus, and as Hierodes (p. 665) and other ecclesi- 
astical writers (Notit. Rpiso. Phryg. Pao. p» **) 
speak of a town Mosyna in those parti, the river was 
probably called Mosynus. Its modem name is said 
to be ffagisik , that is tbs river described by Cel* 
Leake (Arid Minor, p. 249) as descending ■ 
Gheira and Karajasu. P* 

ORTACEA, a small stream ef Elnnsis, J® 
Pliny states flowed into the Persian Gulf ; its ntfHJW* 
were blocked up and rendered unfit for 96^6*2? 
by the mud it brought down (vL 27. •• 31}» 
ORTAGUREA. [Mabohwa.] _ 
ORTHAGO'BIA (Opdayepld ), a 
donia, of which coins are extant. VMf 
s. 18) says that Ortagnrea was the 
Maroneia ; but we learn from an etuhmk dWJJrT 
(Hudson, Geogr. Min. vol iv. p. 63) that Grtn* p 
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fcqrfa* mi fa anoient name o^Stogeh*, to which 
djcoaitihigl/ fa coins are assigned. (Eekhel, vol ii. 



oonr or orthagobla. 


ORTHE Q'Opbf), a town of Perrhaebia in Thes- 
saly, mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 739), was said by 
Stralw (ix. p. 4*40) to have become the acropolis of 
Phflanna. [Phalawna.J It ocean, however, in 
the lists of Pliny (iv. 9. s. 16) as a distinct town 
from Phalanna. 

ORTHO'SIA (*0 pBwata), a town of Syria men- 
tioned by Strabo and Ptolemy, near the river Eleu- 
therus, contiguous to Simyra, between it and Tri- 
poli. (Strab. xvi. p. 753; Ptol. v. 15. § 4.) The 
former makes it the northern extremity of Plioe- 
nice, Pelusium being the bouthem (p. 756), a 
distance, according to Artemidorns, of 3650 stadia 
(p 760). It was 1130 stadia south of the Orontes. 
(lb.) Ptolemy places both Simyra and Orthosia 
south of the Elentherus ; but Strabo to the north of 
it. 11 agreeable wbereunto” writes Shaw, “ we still 
find, upon the north banks of this river ( Nuhr-el - 
Berd), the ruins of a considerable city in a district 
named Ortosa. In Peutinger’s table, also, Or- 
thosia is placed 30 miles south of Antaradus and 12 
miles north of Tripoli. The situation of it is like- 
wise further illustrated by a medal of Antoninus 
Pius, struck at Orthosia, upon the reverse of which 
ve have the goddess Astarte treading upon a river; 
for this city was built upon a rising ground, on the 
northern banks of the nver, within half a furlong 
° f the sea: and as the ragged eminences of Mount 
Libanuts lie at a small distance, in a parallel with 
the shore, Orthosia must have been a place of the 
greatest importance, as it would have hereby the 


entire command of the road (the only one there is) 
Ixtwixt Phoenice and the maritime parts of Syria.” 
(Travt Is, p. 270, 271.) The difficulties and dis- 
crepancies of ancient authors are well stated by 
Potocke. ( Observations , vol. ii. pp. 204, 205, notes 
u c.) He assumes the Nahr Kibter for the 
Eleutherus, and places Orthosia on the river Accor, 
Ifween Nahr Kibter and EUBcrd. (Maundrell, 
Journey, March 8.) [G.W.1 

ORTHO'SIA (’Opftmrfa), a town of Caria, not far 
nom Al&banda, on the left bank of the Macander, 
and apparently on or near a hill of the same name 
(btrab. xiv. p. 650$ Pliiu xxxvU. 25). Near this 
town the Rhodians gained a victory over the Carians 
\rolyb. XXX. 5$ Liv. xlv. 25; comp. Ptol. v. 2. § 19 ; 
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* 1U * v 29, mvii. 9, 25; Hierod. 688). The an- 
'yraalM near Karputli probably mark the site 
Orthosia (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 234); though 
tiiers regarding them as belonging to Alabanda, 

COpBovpa, Ptol. vii. 1. § 91, viii. 
? town 011 eastern side of the penin- 
J^Rindofan, described bv Ptolemy is the Palace 
and k*^! wii dletrtet of the Soretes. 

^een identified, co^ectnrally, by Forblger 
OltaSarOlMMh [V.f 
COprup). l. An ancient city of 
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Latlnm, situated on the cohfines*bf the Asatrian 
territory. It is twice meutianedidnringfa war* of 
the Romans with the latter JfefaKfiigg in b, 0. 481, 
when we are distinctly told thatfHEa. Latin ofy, 
which was besieged and takeB^WMhe Aa m ia m a 
(Liv. ii* 43; Dionys. viiL 91)7Wi<^itt fc» JnS 
457, when the Aeqoitns, by a shddwn attafek, fSm' 
Oorbio^ and, after patting to the sword the goqfoh 
garrison thaw, mads themselves masters of Grew 
also; bnfc the consul Horatins engaged gad defat*! 
them on Mount Algidus, end after faring faiti 
from that position, recovered posaesek* betit tif 
Oorbio and Ortona. (Liv. iii. 30$ Dionys. x. 

From these aeoounti# seems dear that Ortona was 
situated somewhere In the neighbourhood of Corbie 
and Mount Algidus; bat we have no more precise 
due to its position. No mention of it Is found in 
later times, and it probably ceased to exist The 
name is much corrupted in both the passages of 
Dionysius ; in the first of which it is written ’Opofo, 
but the Vatican MS. has ’Op&ra for ’OpvAra; in 
the second it is written Bipr&rv. It is very pro- 
bable that the Hortenses, a people mentioned by 
Pliny (iii. 5. s.9) among the u populi Albenses,” are 
the inhabitants of Ortona; and it is possible, as 
suggested by Niebuhr, that the +opriv*ioi (a name 
otherwise wholly unknowi), who are found in Diony- 
sius’s list of the thirty cities of the Latin League, may 
be also the same people. (Dionys. v. 61 ; Niebuhr, 
vol. ii. p. 18, note.) The sites which have been 
assigned to Ortona are whdly conjectural. 

2. (Ortona a Mart), a considerable town of the 
Frentani, situated on the coast of the Adriatic, about 
midway between the mouth of the Aternus (Pes- 
cara) and that of the Sagnis (Sangro). Strabo 
tells us that it was the principal port of the Fren- 
tani (v. p. 242). He erroneously places it S. of the 
Sagrus; but the passage is evidently corrupt, as is 
one in which he speaks of Ortona or Histonium (for 
the reading is uncertain) as a resort of pirates. 
(Strab. I c ., and Kramer ad be.) Ptolemy correctly 
places it between the Sagrus and tho Aternus; 
though he erroneously assigns it to the Peligni. 
Pliny mentions it among the municipal towns of the 
Frentani; and there seems no doubt that it was one 
of the principal places possessed by that people. 
(Plin. iii. 12. s. 17 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 19.) Some in- 
scriptions have been published in which it bean the 
title of a colony, but these are of dubious authen- 
ticity (sec Zumpt, tie Colon, p. 358, note): it is not 
mentioned as such in the Liber Coloniarum The * 
Itineraries place it on the road from tho mouth of the 
Aternus to Anxanum (Lanciano). The name is still 
retained by the modem town of Ortona ; and antiqui- 
ties found on the spot leave no doubt that it occupies 
the same site with the ancient one. (Itm. Ant p.318 $ 
Tab. Pent . ; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 67.) [E. H. B.] 

ORTOPLA ("OproirXa, Ptol. ii. 17. § S; Orto- 
pula, Plin. iii. 25), a town of the Libumi^enti- 
fied with Carbpago or Carlobago, in the djNtict of 
the Morlacca, where several Roman remains have 
been found. (Neigebaur, Die Sud-Slaven, pp. 225, 

228.) C E * R* J -3 

ORTOSPANA ('Oprimvd, Strab. xi. p. 514, 
xv. p. 723; ndpovpa 4 «cd ’O prfarara, Ptol. vi. 18. 

§ 5; faun. Marc, xxiii. 6), an ancient city of Bac- 
triana, which there is good reason for supposing is 
identical with the modem town of Kabul. Tho 
name is written variously in ancient authors Orto- 
sp&na or Ortospanum: the latter is the form adopted 
bfpii^ (Tl7. a. 21). Three principal made 
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Jtiding threwgh Bactrim m et at thii piece* lmm 
the notice in Strabo (l c.) of the 4 4k Bderpt* 
rpiehes, Grpskurd has (as appears to ui), on so 
auffickpt 4 Orfespsna with the pee- 

of Ptefemy be jearreot, K&M may be a corruption 
of Movpa.' 

is worthy of note, that in the earlier editions 
of Ptolemy (vi. 18. § 3) mention is made of a 
people whom he calls Ka6o\7r*i ; in the latest 
of Nobbe (Tanchnitz, 1843) the name is changed 
to 3«Ajr«u. It is not improbable that Ptolemy 
hers is speaking of Kdbul, as Lassen has observed* 
(/iad Alterthwne. vol. i. p. 89.) The three roads 
may be, the pass by Bamidn , that by the Hindb- 
Kteh, and that from Anderdb to Khcnoar. [V.] 
ORTOSPEDA. [Orobpeda]. 

ORTY'GIA. [Delos.] 

ORTY'GIA. [Syracuse.] 

ORU'DII (rh 'Opottia Upq, Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 25, 
36), a chain of mountains in India intra Gangem, 
which were, according to Ptolemy, the source of the 
river Tynna (now Pemaxi). It is difficult now to 
Identify them with certainty, but Forbiger conjee- 
tures that they may be represented by the present 
NeUa-MeUa. [V.] 

ORYX. [Arcadia, Vol. I. p. 193, a.] 

DSC A. 1. Q'Officaj Ptol. ii. 6. § 68), a town of 
the Ilergetea in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the road from Tarraco and Ilerda to Caesar- 
angnsta (Itin. Ant. pp. 391, 451), and under the 
jurisdiction of the las .-.named city. Pliny alone (iii. 
3. s. 4) places the Oscenses in Vescitania, a dis- 
trict mentioned nowhere else. It was a Roman 
colony, and had a mint We learn from Plutarch 
(Sert. c, 14) that it was a large town, and the place 
where Sertorius died. It is probably the town called 
Ileosoan (*Uf Antor) by Strabo, in an apparently 
corrupt passage (iii. p. 161; v. Ukert, vol. ii. pt 1. 
p. 451.) It seems to have possessed silver mines 
(Liv. xxxiv. 10, 46, xl. 43), unless the “ argentum 
Oscense " here mentioned merely refers to the minted 
silver of the town. Florez, however (Med. ii. 520), 
has pointed oat the impossibility of one place sup- 
plying such vast quantities of minted silver as we 
find recorded in ancient writers under the terms 
u argentum Oscense,” “ signature Oscense and is 
of opinion that Oscense in these phrases means 
Spanish, by a corruption from the national name, 
Eus-cara. (Cf. Caes. B. C. i. 60; Veil. Pat ii. 
30 l) It is the modem Hucsca in Arragon. (Florez, 
Mad, ii. p. 513; Sestini, p. 176; Mionnet, i. p. 46, 
Suppl. l. p. 92 ; Murray's Handbook of Spam, 
P 448.) 

2. A town of the Tardetani in Hispania Baetica, 
which some have identified with Huescar, but 
which meat (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 370) thinkB must be 
■ought to the W. of that place. (Ptol. ii. 4. § 12; 
Him ill. a. 3.) The pretended coins of this town 
are noHwiuino. (Florez, Mod. I c.; Sestini, f 78; 
Mionnet, L n. 43, Suppl L p. 40; Sestini, p. 78; 
Ukert, l c.) [T. H. D.j 
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OSCELA* [LeportilJ 

OSCI or 0P1C1 (in Greek always "Chrueoi : the 
original form of the name was Orsons, which was 
still used by Ennius, qp. Feet. «, v. p. 198), a nation 
of Central Italy, who at a very early period appear 
to have been spread over a considerable part of the 
peninsula. So far as we can ascertain they were the 
original occupants, at the earliest time of which we 
have anything like a definite account, of the central 
part of Italy, from Campania and the borders of 
Latium to the Adriatic ; while on the S. they ad- 
joined the Oenotrians, whom there ia good reason to 
regard as a Pelasgic tribe. Throughout this extent 
they were subsequently conquered and reduced to 
subjection by tribes called Sabines or Sabellians, who 
issued from the lofty mountain tracts of the Apen- 
nines N. of the territoiy then occupied by the Chicane. 
The relation between the Sabellians and the Oscans 
is very obscure ; but it is probable that the former 
were comparatively few in number, and adopted the 
language of the conquered people, aa we know that 
the language both of the Campanians and Sammies 
in later times was Oscan. (Liv. x. 20.) Whether it 
remained unmixed, or had been modified in any 
degree by the language of the Sabellians, which was 
probably a cognate dialect, we have no means of 
determining, as all our existing monuments of the 
language are of a date long subsequent to the Sa- 
bellian conquest. The ethnical affinities of the 
Oscans', and their relations to the Sabellian and other 
races of Central Italy, have been already considered 
under the article Italia ; it only remains to add a 
few words concerning what is known of the Oscan 
language. 

Niebuhr has justly remarked that “the Oscan 
language is by no means an inexplicable mysteiy, 
like the Etruscan. Had a single book in it been 
preserved, we should be perfectly able to decipher it 
out of itself.” (Nieb. vol. L p. 68.) Even with the 
limited means actually at our command we are able 
in great part to translate the extant inscriptions in 
this language, few and mostly brief as they are; 
and though the meaning of many words remains 
uncertain or unknown, we are able to arrive at 
distinct conclusions concerning the general character 
and affinities of the language. The Oscan was 
closely connected with the Latin ; not merely as the 
Latin was with the Greek and other branches of 
the great Indo-Teutonic family, as offshoots from 
the same original stock, but aa cognate and nearly 
allied dialects. This affinity may be traced through- 
out the grammatical forms and inflections of the 
language not less than in the vocabulary of ? single 
words. The Latin was, however, in all probability 
a composite language, derived from a combination of . 
this Oscan element with one more closely chin to 
the Greek, or of Pelaagie origin [Latium, p. 137 J ; 
while the Oscan doubtless represents the language of 
Central Italy in its more unmixed form* M J* 1 ? 
cases the older and ruder specimens af tim bstin 
retain Oscan forms, which were Mid wide « 
more refined stages of the language i ««h is 
termination of the ablative in 4, which is wan » 
the Duilian and other old Latin inscriptions, *u 
appears to have been universal in Occam 

The few notice! of Oscan words which 
preserved to ns by Latin writers, m VntwjjFfTO 
Ac., are of comparatively little imjpcrtonoAQtt^^ 
knowledge of the language is ^Stoaw® 

inscriptions; of which the three most 
1. the Tabula Bantisa, a bronze tablet ** 
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neighbourhood of laatk, on the Ixgdtrs of Apulia 
mod Luoenia, and which refers to the municipal 
affairs of that town ; 2. the Cippus Abellanus, bo 
called from its having been found at Abella in Cam* 
panic, and containing a treaty or agreement between 
the two neighbouring cities of Nola and Abella; 
and 3. a broase tablet recently discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Agnone in northern Samnium, 
ceitaining a dedication of various sacred offerings. 
It ia remarkable that these three monuments have 
been found in nearly the most distant quarters of 
the Oscan territory. By the assistance of the nu- 
merous minor inscriptions, we may fix pretty clearly 
the limit! within which the language was spoken. 
They include, besides Campania and Samnium 
Proper, the hind of the Hirpini and Frentani, and 
the northern part of Apnlia. No inscriptions in 
Oscan have been found in Lucania (except imme- 
diately on its borders) or Bruttium, though it is 
probable that in both of these countries the Sabellian 
conquerors introduced the Oscan language, or one 
closely connected with it; and we are distinctly 
told by Festus that the Bruttians spoke Qreek and 
Oscan. (Feet p. 35, M.) We learn also with cer- 
tainty that not only the vernacular, but even the 
official, use of the Oscan language continued in 
Central Italy long after the Roman conquest Indeed 
few, if any, of the extant inscriptions date from an 
earlier period. The comic poet Titinius alludes to 
it as a dialect still in common use in his time, about 
n.c. 170. (Fest s. v. Opscttm, p. 169.) The coins 
struck by the Samuites and their allies during the 
Social War (b. c. 90—88) have Oscan inscriptions ; 
but it is probable that, after the close of that contest 
and the general admission of the Italians to the 
Roman franchise, Latin became universal as the 
official language of Italy. Oscan, however, must 
have continued to be spoken, not only in the more 
secluded mountain districts, bnt even in the towns, 
m Campania at least, until a much later period ; as 
we find at Pompeii inscriptions rudely scratched or 
pointed on the walls, which from their hasty exe- 
cution and temporary character cannot be supposed 
to have existed long before the destruction of the 
city in a. d. 79. 


(Concerning the remains of the Oscan language 
see Mommsen, Unter-Ilalischen Dialekte , 4 to. Leip- 
zig, 1850; Klenze, PhUotogische Abhandlungen , 
8to Berlin, 1839 ; and Donaldson, VarrotUantu, 
pp. 104—138.) 

We have no evidence of the OBcans having any 
literature, properly bo called ; but it was certainly 
from them that the Romans derived the dramatic 
entertainments called Atellanae, a kind of rude 
farces, probably bearing considerable resemblance to 
the performances of Pulcinello, still bo popular at 
Naples and in its neighbourhood. When these were 
transplanted to Rome they were naturally rendered 
into Latin ; bnt though Strabo is probably mistaken 
in speaking of the Fabulae Atellanae of his day aB 
Mill performed at Rom in Oscan, it i s very natural 
to suppose that they were still bo exhibited in Cam- 
pania as long as the Oscan language continued in 
conun °n use in that countiy. (Strab. v. p. 233 ; 
concerning the Fabulae Atellanae see Mommsen, 
I* P* H8; Bemhardy, Romische Literatnr, p. 
id!’ Hunk, ,de FabuSs AUUamt , Lips. 
l8 *2> [E.H.B.] 

OSOINEIUM, a name which appears in the Je- 
^wfomltin. on the road from Vasatae (Bomb) to 
*luaa (Bouse). [Coisio; Eluoateo.] The order 
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of names is Vasatae, Tree Arbores, Osoineium, 8at- 
tinm or Sctium, and Elusa. Osctneium is marked at 
the distance viii. from the two places between which 
it lies. , D'Anville finds on this read a pie ee named 
Aigvfef, which in name and position arrow • 
well with the Osoineium of the Itfn. 

OSERIATES (’Orcpbrres), a tribe u , 

Superior, dwelling on the bancs of the river mm; 
bat nothing is known about them but their name. 
(Ptol. iL 15. § 2; Phn. ia. 28.) [L. &] 

OSI, a German tribe mentioned only by Tama 
(Gem. 28, 43), as dwelling beyond the Quadi, in a 
woody and mountainous country. But their national 
customs, as well as their language, were those of the 
Pannonians. They were, moreover, tributary to the 
Quadi and Sannatae. The exact districts they in- 
habited cannot be determined, nor do we know 
whether they bad migrated into Germany from Fan* 
nonia, or whether they were an ancient ramnant of 
Pannonians in those diitriote. [L. 6.] 

OSIANA, a town in the west of Cappadocia, be- 
tween the river Halya and lake Tatta, m the read 
from Ancyra to Caesarea {It Ant p. 208). Its 
site must probably be looked for in the district of 
Jurhxp or Urgnb. [L. S.j 

OSISMI or OSISMII (’Orfo>uoi), a Celtic people 
who joined the Veneti in the war against Caesar, 
b. c. 56. (B. O . iii. 9.) There is nothing in 
Caesar which ahowa their position further than this, 
that they were in the peninsula of Bretagne. 
Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 6) makes them extend as for 
south as the Gobaeum headland, and he names Vor- 
ganium as their chief city. [Gobaeum.] If we 
accept the authority of Mela, who says (iii. 6) that 
the island Sena (Sem) is opposite to the shores of 
the Osismii, this will help us to determine the 
southern limit of the Ousmii, and will confirm the 
conjecture of Gobaeum being the headland called 
Raz Potato, which is opposite to the small island 
•Sera, or as it is improperly called Isle dee Saints; or 
being somewhere near that headland. In another 
paasage (iii. 2) Mela makes the great bend of the 
west coast of Gallia commence where the limits of 


the Osismii end : “ ab illis enim iterum ad septentri- 
ones frons littorum respicit, pertioetque ad ultimoa 
Gallicarum gentium Morinoe.” Pliny (iv. 18) 
describes this great peninsula of Bretagne thus: 
“ Gallia Lugdnnenais contains a considerable penin- 
sula, which runs out into the ocean with a circuit of 
625 miles, beginning from the border of the Osismii, 
the neck being 125 miles in width: south of it are 
the Nannetes.” It is plain then that Pliny placed 
the Osismii along the north coast of Bretagne, 
and there is Mela's authority for placing them on the 
west coast of the peninsula. The neck of the penin- 
sula which Pliny describes, may be determined by a 
line drawn from the bay of St. Brisno on the north 
to Lorimt on the south, or rather to some of the 
bays east of it, or Morbihan. It seems a fair con- 
clusion, that the Osismii occupied a large J0b of the 
peninsula of Bretagne; or as Strabo (iv.p. 195) says : 
“ Next to the Veneti are the Osisinii, whom Pytheas 
calls Timii, who dwell in a peninsula which runs 
out considerably into the ocean, but not so for as 
Pytheas says and those who believe him." He does 
not tell ns how for Pytheas said that the peninsula 
ran odt into the sea, but if we had Pytheas' words, 
we might find that be knew something about it. 
The conclusion of D'Anville is justified by the ancient 
authorities. He says: * It seams that it has been 
agreed up to the present time to limit the territory 
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of the Osismil to the northern coast of Boise Em* 
tag**, though there an the strongest reaaone for 
th folring that they occupied the extremity of the 
same continent in all ita breadth and that the diocese 
of Quimper was a part of the territory aa well aa the 
diocese of Lion." D’Anville observes that there is 
80 part of ancient Gaul the geography of which is 
noadenDa FO* 1*1 

(yShUDA CO^^ ScyL p. 18), ♦ &* of 
Crete, which Mr. PteMey’s map places at the 
eowcet ofthe Meg&bpdtamo. (Htofe, Kreta, vol. 
I. p. 886.) • [&B.J.) 

O'SEHAGUS, a branch of the ilver Erigon, in 
LyneeetfPt upon which the consol Solpioiaa pitched 
his camp in the campaign of B.C. 800 (Liv. xxxi. 
88) | perhaps the same aa the Echmmtm, an 
, 4 wmt of toe Erigon, which folk into it to the N. 
iofBtife&K, [E.B.J.] 

OSQUIDATBS, one of the peoples of Aqaitania 
mentioned by Pliny (iv. 19). He mentions Osqui- 
datef Montani and Osqnidates Campestres, bnt he 
enumerate* many names between the two, from which 
we may conclude that the Campestres did not border 
on theManfomyfor if they bad, it is probable that he 
. would have enumerated the Campestres immediately 
' after the Montani instead of placing between them 
the namiM cf eleven peoples. Beside this, we must 
look for the ManUni on the north side of the Pyrenees 
! SOd fa the valleys of the Pyrenees, and the Campes- 
tree In the low country of Aquitania. There are no 
means for determining the position of either the 
Ifontani or the CamjMstree, except from the resem- 
blance between the ancient and the modern names in 
this part of Gallia, which resemblance is often very 
mat. Thus D’Anville snpposes that the Osqnidates 
Montani may have occupied the valley of Ossau t 
which .extends from the foot of the Pyrenees to 
Oheran^ on a branch of the A dour. This is pro- 
bable enough, but his attempt to find a position for 
the Campestres is unsuccessful. [G. L.] 

OSRHOE'NE, a small district in the NW. comer 
of Mesopotamia (taken in its most extended sense), 
which there is some reason for supposing would be 
more correctly written Orrhoene. It does not appear 
in any writer earlier than the times of the Anto- 
nines, and is not therefore mentioned by either 
Strabo or Ptolemy. Procopius states that it de- 
rived its name from a certain Osroes, who ruled 
them in former times {Pert . :. 17); and Dion Cas- 
sius declares that the name of the man who be- 
trayed the Romai' army under Crassus was Abgarus 
the Osroenian (xl 19; see for the same name, Ixviii. 
18, and IxxviL 12.) Again, Herodian culls the 
people who dwelt in those parts Osroeni (iii. 9, iv. 
7, viL 1). Ammianus writes the name Osdrcene 
(xiv. 8, 8, xxiv. 1). The name prevailed in the 
country as late as the seventh century. (Hierocl. 
p. 718.) In the Notitia Imperat Osroene was 
placed under a * Praeses Provincial" and appears 
to ha ve^Jpen sometimes included in Mesopotamia, 
sometimes kept separate from it. (See Justinian, 
Notit cit § 11; Joan. Malalas, xi. p. 274, ed. 
Bonn; Nona. da Epoch, ii. p. 110.) It is most 
likely that the correct form of the name is Orrhoene ; 
and that this Is connected with the Mo wouofta of 
Isidores. (Statkm. Partk 1.; and aee Dim, Ixviii 2, 
for the name of Mannus,achief of the Meeopotamian 
Arabs, who gave himself up to Trajan.) Not im- 
possibly, the Oruros of Pliny map infer to the same 
district (vi. 80, 119.) [EnntfU*] [V.] 

OSSA COffffo, PtoL iii. 18. $ 15), a town of the 


Bisaltae, which, before the annexation of Bisaltia 
to the kingdom of Macedonia, must have been a 
place of gome importance from the fact of its pos- 
sessing an autonomous coinage. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 
73.) It has been identified with SoJchd, a large vil- 
lage on the S. side of the NigrUa mountain, where 
some Hellenic remains are found on the surrounding 
heights. Another ancient site at Lalchctnd , on the 
N. road from Serris to Saloniki, has alto claims to 
be considered the representative of Casa* (Leake, 
North. Greece, vol iii. pp. 213, 233.) [E. B. J.] 



coin of cpflUU 

OSSA O'Oo-oa), a lofty mourit&inin Thessaly on 
the coast of Magnesia, separated from Olympus only 
by the narrow vale of Tempo. Hence it was sup- 
posed by the ancients that these mountains w^te 
once united, and had been separated by an earth- 
quake. (Herod, vii. 129; Strab. ix. pp. 430, 442; 
Lucan, vi. 347; Claudian, Rapt. Proeetp. ii. 183.) 
Ospa k conical in form and has only one summit. 

[ Polybias mentions It as one of the highest moun- 
tains in Greece (xxxiv. 10); but it is considerably 
lower than Olympus, and according to Ovid even 
lower than Pelion. (Ov. Fast. iii. 441.) Accord- 
ing to Dodwell, who speaks, however, Only from 
conjecture, Ossa is about 5000 feet high. To the 
south of Ossa rises Mfc. Pelion, and the last foils of 
the two mountains are united by a low ridge. 
(Herod, vii 129.) Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion 
differ greatly in character; and the conical peak, 
standing between the other two, is well contrasted 
with the broad miyesty of Olympus, and the ex- 
tended outline of Pelion. The length of Ossa along 
the coast is said by Strabo to be 80 stadia (ix. p. 
443). It is hardly necessary to allude to the 
passages in the poets, in which Ossa is mentioned, 
along with Olympus and Pelion, in the war of the 
giants and the gods. (Horn. Od. xi. 312 ; Virg. Georg. 
i. 282, Ac.) The modern name of Ossa is Ktieavo . 
(Holland, Travels t Ac. vol. ii. pp. 3, 95; Dodwell, 
Classical Tour , vol. ii. p. 1 06 j- Leake, Northern 
Greece , vol. i. p. 434, vol. iv. pp, 411, 513; M6- 
zieres, M 6 moire sur le Pilum at TOsta, Paris, 
1853.) 

2. A mountain in Elis near Olympia. [Vol L 
p. 817, b.] 

OSSADIAE (’OowMjoj), a people who dwelt in 
the Panjdb along the banks of the Acesines {Che- 
ntib), aud who surrendered themselves to Alexander 
the Great after the couqueet of the Malli {Afultdn). 
(Arrian, tl 15.) [Vj 

OSSABE'NE (*Ov<r oppft, PtoJ. v. 13. § 9 ; Tw- 
aap7ivfi t Interp .), a canton of Armenia iituated 
on the banks of the river Cyras. St. Martin 
{M6m. sur V Armenia, vuL i. p. 81) is of opinion 
that it may be the same as the Gooabbs* « 
Strabo. [E.B. J;3 

OSSET, also called Julia Constants (Phn. ihJ), 
a town of Baetica, on the right hank tf s *JJ r 
Baetis, and opposite to Hfopalie. It iapw*»hlytw 
modem & Juan de Alfarache , near Caeteilo ae » 
Cuesto, where there are acme Bomaa 




OSS10EBDA. 

(Flora, Eap. SL iz. p. 106, Med. ii. p. 628; Mien- 
net, l p. 15; Sestini, Med. lap. p. 70.) [T. H. D.] 



L ii. 

6. $ 63), a town of the Edetani in Hispania Tam- 
oonensi*. It was a municipiora in the jurisdiction 
of Caesarangnsta. (Plin. iii. 8. a. 4, who calls 
the inhabitants Ossigerdenses.) It had a mint 
(Flores, Med. ii. p. 632, iii. p. 109 ; MIonnet, i. 
p. 47, Suppl. i. p. 96 ; Sestini, p. 1 77.) Ukaft 
(vol. ii.pt 1. p. 417) identifies it with Osaera, near 


[T. H. D.] 
l the borders of 


OSSIGI LACO'NICUM, a town on 
Hispauia Baetica, at the place where the Baetis 
enters that country (Plin. iii. 3); now Margm, 
where thm are Boman ruins and inscriptions. (Flo- 
rez, Eap. S. xii. 867, V. 24.) 


riptions. 

T. H. 
. ii. 6. $ 


a city 
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40 miles N. of the Capo <X Qatto near Palermo, and 
60 miles W. of AUcrwB, the westernmost of the 
Lipari Islandt . It is at this day well inhabited, 
and existing remains show that it must hate been 
so in the time of the Romans also. (Smyth’s Bwfy, 
p. 279.) [B.H.B0 

O'STIA ('Qorla: Eth. Ostiensfe: Od/s), I 
of Latium, situated at the mouth of I' 
which position it derived ft* naM. „ 
left bank of the river, at a distance «f 1 
Rome, by the toad' which 4 4 frra ft ti» Bate 

of Via Ostiensis. (TA* Art. p. SOLI W • 
cieiit writers agree in reprset^hi ft is Wtf bp 
the Bonum king Ate* IftMtef and ft rams 
certain that it ahmttk retobad tilt OoSttfan el 4 
colony of Boms, aodira at no period W*e»knrt. 
From Its position, Indeed, ft tits 

port of Boose, and watt essen tial to that dte, net 
only for the porpra of mafotafah* tftMh ted te 
premacy which nttri teafcfishedrara tint S$M§ if 
the regal period, fnt ftp aerate He ssg^ies sf 
com and other imported produce which was carried 
up the Tiber. Ancus Maralu* at the same time es- 
tablished salt-works on the rite, which for a long 
time continued to supply both Borne itself and the 


OSSO'NOBA COmnfota, Ptol. fi. 6. §3), a 
town of the Turdetani in Lusitania, between the 
rivers Tagus and Anas, on the road from Esuri* to 
Ebora and Pax Julia, (/tin. An L pp. 418, 426.) 
[Lusitania, p. 220, a.] It is the same town 
mentioned by Strabo in a corru] 

143), by Mela (iii. I. § 6), Pliny 
others. Commonly identified 
little N. of Faro, near the mouth of the 'Stiver, 
where Roman ruins and inscriptions are still found. 
One of the latter has kesp. ossok. (Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 387.) [T. H. D.] 

OSTEO'DES COtrredZijs), a small island in the 
Tyrrhenian sea, lying off the N. coast of Sicily, and 
W. of the Aeolian Islands. Diodorus tells us that it 
derived its name (the Bone Island) from the circum- 
stance of the Carthaginians having on one occasion 
got rid of a body of 6000 turbulent and disafieoted 
mercenaries by landing them on this island, which 
was barren and uninhabited, and leaving them there 
to perish. (Diod. v. 11). He describes it as situated 
in the open sea, to the west of the Liparaean or 
Aeolian Islands; a description which applies only to 
the island now called Ustica. The difficulty is, that 
noth Pliny and Ptolemy distinguish Ustica (06- 
fTfoo) from Osteodes, as if they were two separate 
islands (Plin, iiL 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 17). The 
former writer says, “ a Solunte lxrv. M. Osteodes, 
contraque Paropinos Ustica.” But as there is in 
met but one island in the open sea W. of the Lpari 
Jshnda (all of which are clearly identified), it seems 
certain that this must have been the Osteodes of the 
' ,r 5™» w hioh was afterwards known to the Romans 
^ Uftica, and that the existence of the two name* 
jed the geographers to suppose they were two distinct 
J?™}* Mela does not mention Ustica, but notices 
™ deB » which he reckons one of the Aeolian group; 
h? ♦i? t8 i ame “ found *k° (corruptly written Ostodis) 
nl , ® Tabula, but in a manner that affords no real 
rrl£ ltB ] F M " l ( m#l iL 7 - § 18 ? Tab. Peat.) 
in -f 0 ? 8 *** °* ▼oloanic origin, about 

mUes 111 circumference, and is situated about 


neighbouring country in the interior with that 
cessary article. (Liv. i 88; 
de top. ii. 8, 18; Strab, t. 


iii. 44; Cic, 
. Jfc 232; Ftor., L 4; 
Eutrop. i 5; Fast. p. 197.) Iweean be no doubt 
that the Importance of Ostia must hate continued 


to increase with the 
of Rome; but it is 
no mention of its na 


r and power 
) that we meet with 
j in history until the period of 


the Second Punic War. At that time it appears aa 
a commercial and naval station of the utmost im- 
portance; and was not only the port to which the 
com from Sicily and Sardinia was brought for the 
supply of Rome itself, as well as of the Roman 
legions in the field, but was the permanent station 
of a Roman fleet, far the protection both of the 
capital, and the neighbouring shores of Italy. 
(Liv. xxii. 1 1, 37, 57, xxiiL 38, xxv. 20, xxvii. 22.) 
It was at this time still reckoned one of the w colo- 
nise maritimae;" but on account of its peculiar im- 
portance in relation to Rome, it eqjoyed special privi- 
leges; so that in b. c. 207, when the other maritime 
colonies endeavoured to establish a claim to ex- 
emption from levies for military service, this was 
allowed only in the case of Ostia and Antium ; the 
citizens of which were at the same time compelled to 
be constantly present as a garrison within their own 
walls. (Liv. xxvii. 88.) On a subsequent occa- 
sion (b. c. 191) they attempted to extend this ex- 
emption to the naval service also; but their claim 
was at once disallowed by the senate. (Id. xxxvi. 
3.) Even after the oomplete establishment of the 
naval power of the Roman Republic, Ostia seems to 
have continued to be the usual station of a Roman 
fleet: and in b. o. 67 It was there that a squadron, 
whioh had been assembled for the repression of the 
Oilician pirates, was attacked by the prates them- 
selves, and the ships either destroyed or taken. 
(Cic pro Leg. Monti. 12; Dion Casa, xxxvi. 5.) 
Ostia itself also suffered 'severely during the 
civil wars of Sulla aud Marius, haring been taken 
by the latter in b. c. 87, and given np to plunder 
and devastation by his soldiers. (Appian, B. C. i. 
67; Liv. EpU. Ixxix; Ores. v. 19, Flor. iii. 21. 
§ 12 .) 

But its position at the mouth of the Tiber, aa the 
port of Rome, secured it from decay: and so im- 
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portent «m the trade of Ostia become, especially on increasing difficulty of supplying Items with eon 
■ooountof the supplies of corn which it furnished to* compelled Claudius to undertake the work, 
the ouital, that it was mads the place of neideuoeof That emperor, instead of attempting to cleanse 
one of the four quaeetom of Italy, sad gars name to and restore the original port of Ostia at the mouth 
one of the “ pronncise qaaestoriae” into which that of the Tiber, determined on the construction of an 
country was divided. (Oio. pro if* m pro Sett entirely new basin, which was excavated in the sea- 
17 ; Saet Claud, 24.) Bat the increasing com- shore about two miles to the N. of Ostia, and which 
sneree of Ostia rendered its natural disadvantages was made to communicate with the river by an arti- 
as a port only the more sensible; and there can be ficial cut or canaL This port was protected and 
little doubt that those disadvantages wen them- enlarged by two moles projecting out into the sea, so 
■elves continually increasing. It had been origin- as to enclose an extensive space, while in the interval 
ally founded, as we an expressly told, close to the between them a breakwater or artificial island was 
mouth of the Tiber, from which it ia now distant thrown up, crowned by a lighthouse. (Dion Cass, 
above three miles; and the process of alluvial depo- lx. 11; Suet. Claud, 20; Plin. ix, 6, xvL 40. a. 76; 
sition, which has wrought this change, has been Juv. xii. 75—61 ) This great work waa called the 
undoubtedly going on throughout the intervening Pobtus Augustx, on which aoooont its construction, 
period. Hence Strabo describes in strong terms the or at least commencement, is by some writers re- 
disadvantages of Ostia in his day, and calls it 11 a ferred to the emperor Augustus ; but there is no au- 
city without a port, on account of the alluvial depo- thority for this ; and Dion Cassius distinctly assigns 
aits continually brought down by the Tiber, which the commencement as well as completion of it to 
comp ell ed the larger daw of vessels to ride at Claudius. Nero, however, appears to have put the 
anchor in the open roadstead at great risk, while foiishing hand to the work, and in consequence 
their cargoes were unloaded into boats or barges, by struck coins on which he claims it for hiB own. 
which they were carried up the river to Borne. (Eckhel, vol vi. p. 276.) After this it was oon- 
Otfaer vessels were themselves towed up the Tiber, siderably augmented by Trajan, who added an inner 
after they had been tightened by discharging a part basin or dock, of a hexagonal form, surrounded with 
of their cargoes.” (Strab. v. pp. 231, 232.) Diony- quays and extensive ranges of buildings for maga- 
eius gives a more favourable view, but which does zines and storehouses. This port was called by him 
not substantially differ from the preceding account Pobtus Trajani; and hence we afterwards meet in 
(Diony*. iti. 44.) These evils had already attracted inscriptions with the “ Portus August! et Trajani,” 
the attention of the dictator Caesar, and among the and sometimes “ Portus uterque” in the same sense, 
projects ascribed to bjm, was one for forming an (Juv. I, c., et Schol ad loc. ; Gruter, Inter, p. 806. 
artificial port or basin at Ostia (Plut Caet, 5B): 10, p.440. 3.) At the same time he enlarged or 
but this was neglected by his successors, until the repaired the artificial channel of communication with 
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A A. Main channel of the Tiber. 

B. Right arm of ditto, the Fossa Trajan*, now 

called Fmmfemo. 

C. Fmmt Marts, dry bed of ancient course or the 

Tiber. 


D. Modem village of Qttia* 

E. Ruins of ancient Ostia. 

F. Tortus August!. 

O. Portus Tralaoi. 

H. Insula Sacra. 
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the Tiber, which now assumed the name of Fossa 
Tbajaxta, and ii undoubtedly the same which still 
exists tinder the name of Flteftifefco, and fonfta the 
right Arm of the Tiber, from which it separates 
about a mile and a half shore the site of Ostia. 

The new port thus constructed soon gave rise to 
the growth of a new town around it, which was 
generally known by the name of Portus Oerimxs, 
sometimes also Portus Urbis or Portus fiomae, but 
mme frequently, at least in later timeB, simply 
Portus. It seems to have been designed more par- 
ticularly for the importation of com for the snpply 
of the capital, an object of which the importance 
became felt more and more, as the population of 
Rome continued to increase, while it became more 
absolutely dependent upon foreign produce. The 
adjoining district on the right bank of the Tiber 
waa portioned out among a body of colonists before 
the time of Trajan (Ltb. Colon, p. 222) ; and a new 
line of road was constructed along the right bank of 
the Tiber from Rome to the new port, which ob- 
tained the name of Via Portuensis. In the reign of 
Constantine the city of Port ns was erected into on 
episcopal see (Anastas. ViL Silvestr. 34) ; snd the 
same emperor surrounded it with strong walls and 
towers, which are still in considerable part extant 
Meanwhile Ostia itself waa far from sinking into 
decay. Repeated notices of it during the earlier 
periods of the Roman Empire show it to have been 
still a flourishing and populous city, and successive 
emperors concurred in improving it and adorning it 
with public buildings. It was particularly indebted 
to the care of Hadrian (Gruter, Inter . p. 249. 7) 
snd Septiraius Severus, numerous inscriptions in 
honour of whom have been discovered among its 
ruins. (Nibby, Dvntomi , vol. ii. pp. 434, 468.) 
Aurelian, also, we are told, adorned it with a Forum, 
which bore his name, and which was decorated by 
his successor Tacitus with 100 columns of Numidic 
marble. (Vopiso. Aurel. 45 ; Toe. 10.) The exist- 
ing remains confirm the inference which we should 
draw from these accounts, and bliow that O&tia must 
have continued to be a flourbhing town till towards 
the close of the Roman Empire, and fur superior in 
the number and splendour of its public buildings to 
the neighbouring town of Portus. But the security 
of the latter place, which waa well fortified, while 
Ostia was wholly unprotected by walls (Procop. 
& G. i. 26), must have contributed greatly to the 
advantage of Portus ; and the artificial port seems to 
have obtained an increasing preference over the 
natural mouth of the Tiber. Rutilius says that in 
his time (about a. d. 414) the left arm, or main 
channel of the river, was so obstructed with sand as 
to be wholly deserted (/tro. i. 181) ; but this would 
appear to be an exaggerated statement, as Procopius I 
mom than a century later describes them as both I 
navigable (Procop. Lc.). Ostia was, however, in 
his day already in a state of great decay, and the 
road which led from thence to Rome (the Via Os- 
tiensis) was neglected and abandoned, while the Via 
Portuensis on the other sidb of the Tiber was still 
the scene of considerable traffic. The importance of 
Portus became more developed when Borne itself 
5®°*®® exposed the attacks of hostile barbarians. 
~n A - *>. 409 Alaric, king of the Goths, made himself 
faster of the poit, and with it of the stores of corn 
* t 16 8U PPly of the capital, which compelled the 
ITT to capitulate on the terms that he chocs to 
ctate (Zosim. vi. 6); and again during the wars 
Behsarius and Vitigee (to 537) the Gothic king, 
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by making himself master of Portus, waa able to 
reduce his adversely to severe distress (Brooou. 
A 0, i. 26 , foe.). The decline of Ostia m$mm 
throughout the earlier part of the middle agfcs : In 
827 it to described aa altogether in ruins, add the 
continued incursions of the throughout 

century seem to have completed its desolation. 

But meanwhile the artificial ports of Otstidius 
and Tngan were beginning in their turn te suffer 
from the deposit of sand which Is constantly going 
on along these shores ; and no attempt being made 
in these ages of confusion and disorder te mat the 
progress of the evil, they were both gradually filled 
up so as to be rendered altogether writes. In the 
10th oentury, the portofTnjan was afotedy reduced 
to a mere lake or pool, altogether cut off from the 
sea, and only oommutticating by a ditch with the 
Tiber. (Ughelli, Italia 8dcra f vol. i pt 134.) The 
consequence was that for a time tile tilde was fitted 
forced to have reucune te the left arm of the river ; 
and the modem (Me, where a castle or fort had 
been founded by Pipe Gregory IV M a little above 
the ruins of the ancient eity, became agate for a 
period of some centuries the landing-place of tra- 
vellers and the port of Borne. It was not till 1613 
that Pope Paul V. once more caused the canal of 
Trajan to be restored and cleared out, and continued 
to the present line of sea-coast, where a small port 
called Fwmidno was constructed and from this 
time the whole traffic carried on by the Tiber with 
Rome (which to however but inconsiderable) has 
been confined to this arm of the river. The main 
channel, on the other hand, having been completely 
neglected, has become so obstructed with sand near 
the mouth ns to be wholly impracticable. 

The modern village of Ostia to a very poor place, 
with the ruins of an old castle, bnt retains little more 
than 50 permanent inhabitants, who are principally 
employed in the neighbouring salt-works. Its climate 
in summer is extremely unhealthy. The ruins of 
the ancient city begin about half a mile below it, 
and extend along the left bank of the Tiber for a 
space of near a mile and a half in length, and a mile 
in breadth. Though extensive, they are for the moat 
part in a very dilapidated and imperfect state, sc as 
to have little or no interest as architectural monu- 
ments ; but among them may be distinctly traced 
the remains of a theatre, a temple of the Corinthian 
order, the forum, with several of the public buildings 
that surrounded it ; and near the Torre Bovaeciama, 
close to the Tiber, are the ruins of buildings that 
appear to indicate this aa the site of the actual port 
or emporium of Ostia te the imperial period. The 
great number and beauty of the statues and other 
works of art, which have been brought to light by 
the excavations carried on at successive periods on 
the site of Ostia, are calculated to give a high notion 
of the opulence and prosperity of the ancient city. 

The ruins of Portus, which are abo veiy consi- 
derable, are of an entirely different character from 
those of Ostia, They are found on the right bank 
of the Tiber, about 2 miles from the present line of 
sea-coast at Ftomemo, and are still known as Porto ; 
while the inner basin of Trajan, the h ex ag on s ! form 
of which may be distinctly traced, though it to in 
great part filled with sand, to still popularly known 
by the name of H Trajomo . The quays of solid 
masonry that surrounded it are still well preserved; 
while extensive, though shapeless, masses of ruins 
adj oining it appear to have been those of the mega- 
*in— mg storehouses attached to the port. The 
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remains of the port of Claudius are lose distinct; the 
lias of the males which bounded it may, however, be 
traced, though they me altogether buried ineeftd; 
the tower of the lighthouse or Pharos was still visible 
to th*l«fc mSeary, when the Mbs*** mm 
and described by Pope Pitts IL, but has Oow entirely 
abtnsMi 4«®sa^b)e part of the ancient walls 
witfa which the city was fortified by Constantine Is 
sOfi visible; they were strengthened with towers, and 
cM|y fssemble in their style el construction the 
older portions of those of Borne. 

Between the efts of Ostia and that of Partus is 
the island) formed by the two branches of the Tiber, 
whfoh is about 3 miles in length by 2 in breadth. 
It is commonly known as thelweuLA Sacra, 


Christian times regarded as consecrated, haring been, 
according to Anastasias, bestowed by Constantine 
upon the church. It is described in exaggerated 
terms by a writer of the 5th century (Aethicus, 
Cotmogr, p. 716, ed. Gronov.) for its beauty and 
fertility, whence he says it was termed “ Libanus 
Almae Veneris: 0 bnt in spring it is still covered with 
fine pastures abounding with beautiful flowers. The 
formation of this island obviously dates only from the 
construction of the right arm of the Tiber, now 
known as U Fwmicino , which, as already shown, is 
probably wholly artificial. No writer before the time 
of the Homan Empire alludes to more than one month 
of the river. 

The topography 'of Ostia and Tortus, and the 
vicissitudes and changes which the two ports at the 
mouth of the Tiber have undergone, are folly traced, 
and the existing ruins described in detail, by Nibby 
(Dintomidi Roma, vol. ii. p. 426—474, 602 — 660) ; 
as well as by Preller, in the Berichte der Sachriachen 
GeeeUachqft for the year 1849 (pp. 5 — 38). The 
preceding plan is copied from one given by the latter 
writer. [E. H. B.] 

OSTIAEI, OSTIDAMNII. Stephanus (*. r. 
f SUrrlwv€s) has. preserved a notice of a Gallic people 
whom he descrbes “as a nation on the western 
Ocean, whom Artemidorus names Cossini, and Py- 
theas names OstiaeL" Strabo (p. 63) observes of 
Pytheas that what he says of the Ostiaei and the 
parts beyond the Rhine as for as Scythia, is all 
false. Whether false or true, we learn from Strabo 
that Pytheas spoke of the Ostiaei of Gallia ; and we 
can safely infer that Pytheas placed them on the 
west coast of Gallia opposite to Britain. A passage 
of Strabo has been cited under Osismii, in which it 
Is stated of the Osismii that Pytheas named them 
Tumi. Ukert (Gallien, p. 336) purposes to change 
olbs Tifdovs In this passage of Strabo into ots 
’{Urrtaiovs. The proposal is reasonable. The text 
of Strabo Is probably corrupt here. These Ostiaei 
of Pytheas can be no ether than the Osismii. 

Eratosthenes meatkriOd a people of Gallia named 
Ostidanmu on the west coast of Gallia. He also 
spoke (Stub. p. 64) of the promontory of the Os- 
tidamnii which Is oallsd Oalbium It is dear that 
he ia speaking of the peninsula of Bretagne, The 
Ostiaei, Oatidamnii, Omsmii are evidently the same 
people. [G. L.] 

OSTIPPO, a free city of Hispania Baetica, in 
the jurisdiction of Astigi (PHn. iii. 1. a. 3), and on 
the road from HispaUs to Oorduba. {/tin. Ant 
p. 411.) It has not been satisfactorily identified, 
but, according to Ukert (voL ii. pt, 1. p. 360), it 
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most probably be sought In the aslsfobonxhoed Of 
tl le modem Ecija, TT. H. D.] 

OSTBA C<Hrrp*i Eth. Ostranus), a town of 
Umbria, in the district oooe mounted by the Senooss 
mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy (Plin. fit 
14. s. 19; PtoL UL 1. § 51), but of W uncertain 
site. [Umbria! [E.H.B.] 

OSTBAOrNA fOorpairfwif PtcL hr. 5. $ II* 
Plin. v. II. a. 14; Ostraoena It AntO*. p. 151), 
was a military station in Lower Aegypt, east of the 
Delta proper, and situated cm the road from Rhine* 
corura to Pelusium. From the route of Vespasian, 
on his return from Alexandria to Palestine in 
a.d. 69, as described by Jossphns (B. Jnd. to. 11* 
§ 5), Ostradna appears to have been one day*» 
march from the temple of Jupiter Carina in the 
Arabian hills, and about tha same distance from the 
lake Serbonis. It was destitute of wells, and sup. 
plied with water brought by a canal from the 
Delta. (Comp. Martian. Capetia, c. 6. [W. B. D.] 
OSTRACI'NA, a mountain on the road from 
Montineia to Methydrium. [Majttireia, p. 262, h.] 
OSTUDIZUS (also written Ostidizui ahd Osto- 
dizus, Itin. Ant pp. 137, 230, 322 ; and in Hilar, 
viii. p. 1346, Ustudizum),a town in Thrace, on the 
road from Hadrianople to Constantinople. [TJLJ),] 
OSTUR, a town of Spain, not mentioned in any 
ancient writer, but which appears upon coins. 
There is still a place called Oetur near Alcora in 
Valencia, which has some Roman ruins, and which 
abounds with acorns. — the figure of which also ap- 
pears upon the coins. (Florez, Mat ii. p. 635, 
iii. p. 113; Sestini, p. 1 79 ; Mionnet, i. p. 47, SuppL 
i. p. 95 , ap. Ukert, vol.ii. pt. 1. p. 416.) [T.B.D.1 
OTAD1NI CflTa5W, Ptd. iL 3. § 10), a British 
tribe on the E. coast of Britannia Barbara, in the 
province of Valentia, lying S. of the Boderia es- 
tuary, or Firth of Forth , down to the river Tyne; 
and therefore inhabiting the counties of Haddington, 
Berwick, Roxburgh , and the greater part of North- 
umberland. Their chief cities were Curia and 
Bremenium. (T. H. D.] 

OTE'NE Cflrm4 Ptol. v. 13. § 9, where the 
reading M wrrjvh ia incorrect), a canton of Armenia, 
separated from Atropatene by the river Araxes, 
(Plin. vi. 16.) St. Martin (Mim. mar VAnmie, 
vol. i. p. 86) identifies it with the province known 
to the native geographers by the name of Oudi, or 
what is now called Kara-bdgh, to the N. of the 
Araxes. [E.B.J.] 

OTESIA, a town of Cispadane Gaul, known only 
from the mention of the Otesini by Pliny (nj- 
s. 20) among the municipal towns* of the Eighth 
Region. Bnt an inscription given by Ctaveiiua 
makes mention of the “ Respnblica Oterinonun; 
and it is probable that A trwrla and ’Oprurk, which 
are found in Phlegon among the towns of the seme 
part of Italy, are only corruptions of the ssme nun* 
(Phlegon, Macrob. 1 ; Cluver. Hat p. 282.) _ lu 
site is wholly nncertain. H* 

OTHRYS « "06pw),a lofty chain of mountunj, 
which shuts in the plam of Thessaly from the sown. 
It branches off from Mount Tymphrestus, a «W£ 
mit in the range of Ptodus, mid runs nearly® 
east through Phthiotia to the sea coast, thus 
rating the waters which Bow into tbs PwwJ® 1 jj? 
those of the Spercheius. (Strab. Is. PP- d3*» . J 

comp. Herod. vU. 129 ; Plin. to. 3. s. 15.) WJ* 
northern side, many oflkhoots extend fotojjj® r* 
of Pharsalus. It is lofty and uaMMi .jTX 
whenoe the poets give it the epithet cf 



OTIS. 

(Vhg. Am. vil 675) and “ nemerosus” (Loom, vi J 
337). It is now usually called Gura, from a large 
Til to of this name upon its sides; bat its highest 
summit, which lies to the east of this Tillage, is 
named J rn mvomi , and is 5669 feet above the 
level of theses. The subsoil of the *hde range is 
a ttmestosta of various and highly-incflned strata 
occasionally mined with inn ore, einyaathe and 
asbestos, (teaks, Northern Greece, voL fi. p. 17, 
vol. iv. p, 380, aeq.j Journal of Gtogr. Society, 
vol. vii. p. 99.) 

OTIS, a town on the Euphrates below Babylon, 
just above the commencement of the Babylonian 
Marshes. (Plin. v. 96.) [V.] 

OTTOBOCOBRAS COrropom^of, Ptol. vi. 
16. S$ 5, B), the £. termination of the Emodi 
Montes. This is an example of a Sanscrit word 
which hsq been preserved In Ptolemy's geography, 
as it is merely the Greek form of the Uttarakuru 
of the “ Mahdbhdrata or the highland of the happy 
Indian Hyperboreans, who lived there sheltered from 
the cold blasts, about whom, under the name of 
Attacorri, as Pliny (vi. 20) relates, a certain 
Ainometus wrote a book. Ammianus (xxiii. 6. 
65), copying Ptolany, has Opurogarra, 
Orouhis (i. 2) Ottorogorras. The sacred race of 
men living in the desert of whom Ctesias (/fid. 8, ed. 
lialir) speaks, belong to this imaginative geography, 
which saw in the snow-capped summits of the Hima- 
laya the chosen habitation of the Gods and of the 
Blessed. According to Ptolemy (vi. 16. § 5, viii. 
24. § 7) there was a people of the Ottorocorrae, with 
ii town of the same name, to the E. of the Casii 
Montes, or mountains of Kaschgar; as the city is 
one of Ptolemy's points of recorded astronomical 
observations, having almost 14 hro. 45 min. in its 
longest day, and being 7 hrs. E. of Alexandria, 
there must have been some real locality bearing 
tins nnme, which must be assigned to E. Thibet. 
(Lassen, JruL Alt. vol. L pp. 511, 847.) [E. B. J.] 
0Y1LABA ( Welt on the river TVaun), a town of 
Nnruum, on the road from Laureacum to Augusta 
Vmdehcoruin. (Jtin. Ant. pp. 235,258,277; Tab. 
Twit., where it is called Ovilia.) It is said, accord- 
iug to an inscription, to have been a Roman colony 
under the name of Aurelia Antoniniana. (Muchar, 
A T uricimi , i. pp. 217, 238, 266, &c., 285, &c.) |L.S.] 
OXhlAE. [Ecuinades] 

OX I A PALUS, a lake which wa8 formed by two 
vciy laige rivers, the Araxatea (Jaxartes) and 
J^mas (probably the Demus of Ptolemy, vi. 12. § 
at the foot of the Sogdii Montes. (Ainm. Marc. 

6. § 59.) This has been supposed to inti- 
^atc, though very vaguely, the formation of the 
Sea of Aral; but there seems to be more reason for 
***»ji«« it with tlie lake of Karakoul to the 
JjSE. of Bokhara, formed by the Zar-afshem or 
^old-scattering " river of Samarcand } called also 
, e or more correctly the river of the Koh- 
j .°r “hillock.” This river ia the Polytimetus, 
^cording to Aristobnlua (op. Strab. xl p. 
5 1. 1 traVer8e< l Sogdiana, and was lost in the sands; 
Wule Q. Gurtios (vil 37) describes it as entering 
cavern jnd continuing its course under ground, 
Jk» i reall y discharges itself into thiB lake, 
f ^ ^beks call Denghie, the Turkish word 
° r ^he translated the indigenous 

Bn? j* ^ — t* 1 ® valley of which is one of the four 
^ P 0rfl i*n poets — into that of Poly- 

Uftif*? 8 ’ vei 7 precious,” — an epithet which it 
deserves from the benefits it showers upon this 
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region, the plain of Bokhara, femed for its gigantic 
melons. Ptolemy (vl 12. § 3), if a eocreetion he 
made in his latitudes, which an uniformly put toe 
fer forward to the gives the Oxiaha Talus 

st 

^isssiizxveu 

mb confluent.; swoTUmm fees* Qifi# % 
tat.” Tfa Sogdii IbM at MWf jtt tt* 
Atferah mounUin*, by wbich the mjmfa «Wn 

ot tbe TMm-SOmk vntafCfl to*S f. h> 
ymd tbeKud oTLfcr, ****** 

It i* ungaler dint PtolaMy doe. Ml 4mm Cw 

itself into toe Oeagaa between toe 
Jaxartes. Pliny knows notote of - 
metua; and his Oxua Lacub (vi 18, 

Solin. 49) ia either the cresoent-ahaped lake of 
Sirikol, on the Bom Dung*, at “terraced roof 
of the world,” near the pass of /tarir, from which 
the infant Am* [Oxue] issues, or some other 
Alpine lake in the Bohr chain, from which this 
river derives most of its waters. The marshes of 
the Massagetae, into which the Araxes of Herodotus 
(i. 202) flows, with the exception of one of its 40 
channels, indicate some vague notion of the Sea of 
Aral. Strabo (xl p. 531), when he blames the 
opinion of Herodotus and CaUisthenes, about the 40 
channels of the Araxes, also (p. 512) asserts that 
some of the Massagetae live in marches formed by 
rivers and in islands; adding (p. 673) that this dis- 
trict is flooded by the Araxes, which ia divided into 
many channels, of which only one discharges itself 
into the sea of Hyrcania, while the others reach 
the Northern Ocean. It is surprising that Strabo 
does not give to this river of the country of the Mas- 
sagetae (which is undoubtedly the same as that of 
which Herodotus speaks) the name of Jaxartes, which 
he mentions so often (pp. 507, 509, 511, 517, 518), 
and carefully distinguishes (pp. 527 — 529) from 
the Araxes of the Matieni, or Armenian river, which 
was known to Hecataeus (Fr. 170). Strabo (p. 
513) as well as Herodotus (i. 202) allnde to toe 
seals, with the skins of which the natives clothe 
themselves; and it ia well known that these animals 
are found in the Sea qf Aral as well as in the Cas- 
pian, and the lakes Baikal and Oron; for these and 
other reasons it would seem that both Herodotus and 
Strabo were acquainted with that series of lagoons 
from which the Sea of Aral has been formed. This 
was the opinion of Bayer (Acta Petrop , vol. L p. 
398) and of D’Anville, who (Carte du Monde dee 
Greet et dee Romaint, 1763) designates the Aral 
by these words, “ Paludes recipients Araxen spud 
Herodotum.” With Herodotus all this network of 
lagoons forms a basin of the interior, while Strabo 
connects it with the N. Ocean, direotly, and not 
through the medium of the Hyrcanian sea, and the 
channel by which, acoording to the systematic cos® 
mographers of Alexandria, this sea was united to 
the Ocean. It must be observed that Strabo distin- 
guishes dearly between the single mouth of too 
Araxes of the Massagetae (Jaxartes) and the nume- 
rous channels which go directly to the N. Ocean. 
This statement acquires great importance as imply- 
ing traditions of a chanuel of communication between 
thd waters of toe Aral and the Icy Sea; a com- 
munication which probably took place along that 
remarkable depression of 5° of longitude in length, 
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in a direction from SW. to NJL, from the Aral to the river into the Caspian* and across it to the Cyrus; 
“ embouchure” of the Obi. The characteristic feature from whence a land journey of no more than five 
of this depression is an immense number of chains of days carried Indian merchandise to PhasU in Pontus. 
amall lak^ communicating with each other, arranged It would appear (Strab. L c.) that Patroeles, the 
in a circular form, or like a Beddaee. These lakes admiral of Seleucus and Antlochua, had navigated 
are ^probably the traces of Stmbo’s < channel The the Caspian, and that the results of his observations 
first distinct statement of the Asa of Aral, described were in perfect accord with these statements. With 
a&xvast and broad lake, situated to the & of the such definite accounts mistake is almost impossible; 
river Ural or Jaik, occurs in Menander cl Conetan- yet the countiy between the Caspian and the Oxus 
nople* suraamed the “ Protector ” who lived in the has been oroesed in several directions* and not only 
time of the emperor Maurice. (Menand. Hitt. Legal, has the Oxus been unseen, but its course his been 
Barbarornm ad Bomtmot.pp. 800, SOI, 619, 623, ascertained to take a direction to the NW. instead 
, p* ed. Bonn, 1889). But it is only with the of to the SW.; and itfiows not into the Caspian, but 
. pisa of Arab geographers, at the bead of whom the sea of Aral. Sir A. Barnes (Traoek m Bo - 
MU he pieced Et-btsehry, that any positive infer- khara, voL ii. p. 188) doubts Whether the Oxus could 
matfon upn the topography of these regions com- indeed have had any other than its present course, 
menoaa. (Humboldt, At ie Central is, vol ii. pp. for physical obstacles oppose its entrance into the 
191—364.) [E. B. J.] Caspian S. of the bay of Balkan, and N. of that 

O'XII MONTES (tA "Oftta Spn, Ptol. vi. 12. point its natural receptacle as the Aral ; and that 
§§ 1, 4), a chain of mountains between the rivers this has been the case for nine centuries at least 
Oxus and Jaxartee, in a direction from SW. to NE., there iB the evidence of Ibn Haukil (Istachry). 
and which separated Scythia from Sogdiana They (Oriental Geography , p. 239, ed. Ousely,, London, 
are identified with the metalliferous group of At- 1800.) Singularly enough, Pompnnius Mela (l e.) 
fiarah and Ahtagh — the Botom, Botm , or Botam describes very concisely the course of the Oxus 
(“Mont Blanc 1 *) of Edrisi (ed. Jaubert, vol. ii. almost as it is known at present. u J&xartei et 
pp. 198—200). The Oxi Rupes of Strabo (*A£ov Oxos per deserta Scythiae ex Sogdilnorum regtqnl- 
wtrpa p. 517), which he also calls the hill-fort of bus in Sythicum sinum exeunt, ille suo fonte grandis, 
ArimSzes (Q. Curt. vii. 1 1), has been identified hio incursu aliorum grandior ; et aliqtuuidiu ed 
by Droysen, as quoted by Thirlwall (Hist, of occasum ab oriente currens, juxta Dahas primnm 
Greece , vol. vi. p. 300), with the pass of Kolvgha inflectitur : cvrsvque ad Septentrionem concerto 
or Derbmd, in the Kara-tagk, between Kith and inter Amardos et Paesic&s os aperit” 

Mieaar ; but as it is called the rock of the Oxus, it The course of the Oxus or Djihom, as it is 
must be locked for on* that river, and is probably termed in the Turkish and Persian works which treat 
KUrghan-Tippa on the Amu. (Wilson, Ariana, upon its basin, or Amu Deryd , as the natives on 

р. 167; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. vii. p. 734 ; Hum- its banks call it, whether we consider the Badah- 
boldt, Am Centrale, voL ii. pp. 18 — 20.) [E.B.J.] chan branch or Kolccha to be its source, or that which 

OXINES ('O ijyys), a small river on the coast of rises in the Alpine lake of Sir-i-hol , on the snow- 
Bithynia, according to Arrian (Peripd. p. 14) be- covered heights of the Tartaric Caucasus of Pamir, has 
tween Heraeleia and Phyllium, and according to a direction from SE. to NW. The volume of its waters 
Marcianos (p. 70) 90 stadia to the north-east of takes the same course from 37° to 40° let. with great 
Cape Poaidium. (Comp. Anonym. Peripl. p.4, where, regularity from Khoondoot to Chadrit. About the 
as in Arrian, its name’ is Oxinas.) It is probably parallel of 40° the Oxus turns from SSE. to NNW., 
the modern Ttharuk. [L. S ] and its waters, diminished fay the numerous channels 

0X1NG1S. [Aurinx.] of irrigation which from the days of Herodotus (iil. 

OXTHRAC AE (’O{0pdxai, Appian, R Hup . 1 1 7) have been the only means of fertilising the barren 

с. 58), a town of the Lusitani, and according to plains of Khuarum, reach the Aral ah 43° 40'. 

Appian the largest they had; but it is not mentioned Manaert (vol. iv.p.452) and others have seen in the 
by any other author. [T. H. D.J text of Pomponius Mela a convincing proof that in 

OXUS (6 *n£oj, Polyb. x. 48 ; Strab. i. p. 73, xi. his time the Oxus had no longer communication with 
pp. 507, 509, 510, 513; 514, 516—518 ; PtoL vi. 9. the Caspian. But it can hardly be supposed that 
|g 1, 2. 10. S| 1, 2. 11. §§ 1—4, 7. 12. §| 1,4. 14. the commerce of India by the Caspian and the Oxus 
§1 1, 2, 14. 18. § 1 ; Agatbem. ii. 10; Arrian, A nab. had ceased in the little interval of titae which sepa- 
iii. 28, 29, 30, iv. 15, viii.10, 16; Plut. Alex. 57; rates Mela from Strabo and M. Varro, Besides, the 
Dkmys. 747 ; Pomp. Mela, iil. 6. § 6 ; Piin. vi. 18 ; statement of the Roman geographer remains singu- 
Q. Curt vii 4, 5, 10; Amm. Marc, xxxiii. 6. g 52), a larly isolated. Ptolemy (/. c.), less than a een tury 
river "of Central Alia, on the course of which there ap- after Mela, directs the Caspian again from E. to W. 
pears a considerable discrepancy between the state- into the Caspian. The lower course of the river, ftr 
meats of aacifl&t and modern geographers. Besides from following a directum from S. to N.,is represented, 
affirming that the Oxus flowed through Hyrcania to in the ancient maps, which are traced after Ptolemy * 
the Caspian or Hjrcanian sea, Strabo (ix. p. 509) positions, as flowing from ENE.— WSW. But a 
adds, upon the authority of Aristobulus, that it was more convincing proof has km brought fr^ware 
one of the hugest rivers of Asia, that it was navi- by M. Jaubert (Mhn. tur VAnden Coart da * Om 
gable, aad thit by it much valuable merchandise was Joum. Aeiatigue, Dec. 1833, p. 498), who omwure 
conveyed to the Hyrcaniau sea, and thence to Albania, the authority of Hamdallah, a famous geographer o 
and byibe river Cyrus to the Euxiue. Pliny (vi. the 14th century, whom he calls the PemauJwJJ' 
19) also quotes M. Vairo, who says that it was tostbenes, whossierted that while one brenebofw 
ascertained at the time when Fompeius was carrying Oxus had its ddbouohe into the sea 
on hostilities in the East against Mithridates, that a (Aral), there was a branch which pursued a W.donre® 
journey of seven days from the frontier of India to the Caspian. It should be dbmrved that Jmsnr 
brought the traveller to the Icarus, which flowed son (Purchas, vol.iii. p.236; Hakluyt, veil 
into the Oxus; the voyage continued along that who visited the Caspian in W9, also my* 
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the Oxn* formerly fell into the golf of Balkan.. En Oxybii mm a Ligurian poapfe on the south «**t id 
is the author of the story that the Turkomans, in the Gallia Narbonenais 5 but it is not «aay to fix their 
hops of preventing the diminution of its waken in the position precisely. They wen west of ths Par and 
upper part of its course, dammed up the mouth of not far from it, and they were near to or bordered 
the river. Evidence still more positive of the w d 4- on the Dedates. The Oxybii had a town A ^g kaa , 
bouobe” into the Caspian of a considerable river bat its position is unknown* A brief sketch 3 the 
which is now dry, is afforded by observations on the history of this people is written under Dxoia*** 
sea-coast, particularly in the Bay qf Balkan. The Pliny (iil c. 4) places the Oxyhii east of the Aiw 
earliest of these is the survey of that bay by Captain genteus river (Argents) and west of the Dedato* 
Woodrooffe, in 1743, by order of Nadir Shah, who The Oxybii, therefore, occupied the oeast Suet tab 
lays down the 44 embouchure * of a river which he Frfius as far as the bonier of the Design^ 
was told was the Oxus. (Hanway, TVor. voLup. had the remainder of the oo est to ths Par* An- 
130.) The accuraoy of his survey has been con- tipolis (Antibes) was in the coustiy of the Jta 
firmed by the more elaborate investigations of the dates. [ft L] 

Bussian surveyors, the results of which are embodied OXYDRACAE (*0 fetaira), a great sf 
in the Perijrius of the Caspian compiled by Eiohwald the Psatidb, who, with the Hals, occupied tike ^ 
(Alte Geogr. d. Catp . Metres, Berlin, 1838), and of the Hydaspes and Acosta, end dmemmkf re* 
these leave no doubt that a river, which could have sisted the advanee of Mmriir through their asms* 
been no other than the Oxus, formerly entered the tiy. It was a common bdtof of the tantt, that 
Caspian at the SE. of the Bay qf Balkan by two it was in a battle with these people that Ptolemy 
branches ; in one of these there are still pools of water; saved the life of Akzaader, aad bine* obtained the 
the other is dry. How for thev may be traceable name of Soter. (Steph. B.) Arrian, however , 
inland is yet to be ascertained; but enough has been transfers the story to the dqp of the (Ifni* 
determined to justify the belief of the ancient world, tdri), where Alexander was in imminent danger of 
that the Oxus was a channel of communication be- his life and was severely wounded (vi. 11). The 
tween India and W. Asia. The ancients describe name is written in different ways by different 
Alexander as approaching the river from Bactra, writers. Thus Strabo writes It Sydracas (xv. p. 
which was distant from it 400 stadia ; their estimate 701), in which Pliny ooncurs (xii. 6), who makes 
is correct, and there are no fables about the breadth their country the limit of Alexander’s advance east- 
of the river. Arrian, who Mows Aristobulus, says ward ; in Diodorus they appear under the form of 
that it was 6 stadia. The very topography of the Syracusae (xvii. 98); lastly, in Otroains as Saba* 
river’s bank may almoet be traced in Curtins ; for gras (iil. 19). The name is clearly of Indian ori- 
there are low and peaked hillocks near that passage gin ; hence it has been conjectured by Pott, that 
of the Oxus, while there are none below Kilqf. He the titles commencing in this manner represent the 
adds that the Oxus was a muddy river that bore Hellenized form of the Sanscrit Csatkro (king) cor- 
much bhme along with it ; and Barnes (vol.il p. 7) responding with the Zend Csatkro. (Pott, Etym. 
found that one-fortieth of the stream is clay suspended Forsch. p. lxviL) [ V.] 

in water. PolybiuB* (L c.) statement about the im- OXYDRANCAE (’OfvfywyKai), a tribe of an- 
petuous course of the river and of its falls is untrue, cient Sogdiana, appear to have occupied the district 
ab its channel is remarkably free from rocks, rapids, to the N. of the Oxus, between that river and the 
and whirlpools. He 1ms a strange story about the Jaxartes. (Ptol. vi. 12. § 4.) [V.] 

manner in which the Aspasii enter Hyrcania, either OXYMAGIS (Of^/ucrytr, Arrian, Indie. 4), a 
under the vault formed by the foil of the waters river which flowed into the Ganges, according to 
(comp. Stmb. p. 510), or over its submerged stream. Arrian, in the territory of the Paxalae. The same 
It is still a popular belief that the waters of the Aral people are mentioned by Pliny (vi. 19) and Ptolemy 
pu* by a subterraneous channel to the Caspian. At (vii. 2. § 1 5) under the name of Psasalae; and may 
Kara Goovibue, where the caravans halt, between be identified with the Sanscrit Pankala, and as 
the two seas, it is said by some that the water is dwelling near Canjactibga, in the plain country bo- 
heard rushing beneath. (Burncs, vol. il p. 188.) tween the Sumna and the Ganges. In the im- 
'Ihe conclusions to which Yon Humboldt (A tie Cen- mediate neighbourhood is the river Ixumdti, which 
trafe, vol. il pp. 162—197) arrived as to the phy- has been doubtless Graedsed into Oxumagis. The 
meal causes which may have interrupted the connec- Sanscrit appellation means “ abounding in sugar- 
tiou between the Caspian and the Oxus are given cane,” which applies perfootly to the land through 
ln the article Jaxartes. For all that concerns which it flows. (Cf. Ritter, Asicn, ii. p. 847 ; 
the modem geography of the basin of the Oxus Schwanbeck, Fragm. Megastkenis, p. 28.) [V.] 

“ le travels rf our countrymen, to whom wo owe OXYNEIA (Ottaia), a town of Thessaly, 
»tost of our real knowledge of these countries, situated on the Ion, a tributary of the Peneius, and 
should be consulted — Elpmnstone, Barnes, Wood, perhaps the capital of the Talares, occupied pro- 
wd Lord. Professor Wilson (Ariafia, pp. 142 — bably the valley of Mvrtisa. It is described by 
145 ) has treated this long-vexed question with Strabo as distant 120 stadia from Azores. (Strab. 
J‘eat ability, and shown that there is every reason vii. p. 827 ; Leake, Northern Greece, voL iv. 
! >r believing the statements of the ancients that p* 279.) 

Oxus was once the great highway of nations, * OXYRYNCHUS (’Qf«Wx«, Strab. xvii. p. 
I* 1 . gave Ml SMJ aeons to the great Amlo-Caspian SIS; Ptol. iv. 5. § (19; Stejib. B. a. v.\ Amm. Maro. 

[E. B. J.J ull 16; Oxyrinehum, It. Anton. ?. 167. ad. Pw- 
SuiP® 11 “ a part of tha Ligyes, as they: Eth. twwj)f 

paanua says (#. *.), an the authority of Qua- the Nomoe Oxyiynchites, in Irnnt Aegypt. The 
^uua. Strabo (p. 185) terminates his description appellation of the nome and its capital was derived 
the *** of (hdUa N^brs^whirhe^ fiSTfleh of the sturgeon species (Aaaipenser 
0,vL from ^ to east, by mentioning the harbour Stisrio, Linnaeus; Athen. vii. p. 312), which wm mi 
ywus, so called from the Oxybii Ligyes. The object of religions warship, end had a temple dedU 
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Mod to it (Aelian, Hitt An. x. 46$ Pint If. et 
Csir. o. 7.) The town otood nearly opposite Cyno- 
polis, between the western bank of the Kile and the 
Joseph-canal, lat 88° 6' K. At the village of Bek- 
neeeh, which stands on part of the site of Oxyryn- 
ihos, there are some remains— * broken columns and 
cornices — of the ancient city (Jomard, Descript . 
de VEgypte , vol. ii. ch. 16. p. 55 ; Champollion, 
VEgypte, vol. i. p. 303, seq.); and a single Corin- 
thian column (Ddnon, TEgypte, pL 81), without 
lefcvee or volutes, partly buried in the sand, indicates 
natrneture of a later period* 1 probably of the age of 


Qxyxyachba beeline the rite of an epis- 
copal see, and ApoHanius dated from thence an 
hgnstie to the Council of Seletweia (Epiphan. Haeres. 
Ikfii.) Roman' coins Were minted at Oxyrynchus 
li the age of Hadden and Antoninus Pins. (1.) Ha- 
’ drian, with the reverse of Psllas, holding in her right 
hand a statnetto of Victory, in her left a spearj.or, 
(2.) Sample holding a stag in hU right hand. (3.) 
Antoninus, with a reverse, Pallas holding in her 
‘ fc hand an axe, in her left a statuette of Victory. 


l aoLhr.p. 112.) [W.B.D.] 

"SB ( f Oft>W* Peripl M. Erywr. c. 48, ed. 
MtUter), the principal emporium of the interior 
of die district Of W. India anciently called Limyrica. 
There can be no donbt that it is the Sanscrit Uj- 
ydwtf, the present Oujem. This place is held by 
aB Indian authors to be one of great antiquity, and 
a voyal capital, — as Ptolemy calls it, — the palace of 
, «> long Tiastanes (vil. 1. § 63). We know for 
Certain that it was the capital of Vikramaditya, 
who in B.C* 56 expelled the Sacae or Scythians 
from his country, and founded the well known Indian 
sera, which has been called from this circumstance 
the Saca sera. (Lassen, de Pentap . p. 57 ; Bohlen, 
Alte Ind. L p. 94; Ritter, ▼. p. 486.) The author 
of the Periplua states that great variety of com- 
merce was sent down from Ozene. to Barygaza 
(L c.). [V.) 

OZOGARDANA, a town in the middle of Meso- 
potamia, recorded by Ammianus, in his account of 
the advance of Julianus through that country (xxiv. 
C. 2). He states that the inhabitants presene 
there a throne or seat of judgment which they say 
belonged to Trajan. The same Btory is told in al- 
most the same words by Zoaimos of a place he calls 
Zaragardia (iii. 15). The place cannot now with 
certainty be identified ; but Mannert thinks it the 
same as shortly afterwards bore the name of Pa- 
ooria, from Pacorus (v. 2. p. 241); and Reichard 
holds it to be the same as Is or Izaimesopolis (the 
present Hit!). [V.] 


P. 

P AC ATI AN A. [Phrygia.] 
PACHNAMU'NIS (II axyapowls, or nax^cv- 
powlt, Pto V hr. 6. § 50; naxrc/ufop, Hierodes, 
p. 7241 the principal town of the Sebennytic nome 
in the Aegyjrtian Delta, lat. 31° 6' N. It stood on 
the eastern shore of the Lake Butos, and very near 
the modem village of Handahur. (Champollion, 
VEgypte , voL ii. p. 806.) B. D.] 

PACHY'NUS (Jl&xyto* : Capo Patsaro ), a cele- 
brated promontory of Sksily, forming the extreme 
SE. point of the whole Island, and one of the three 
promontories which were supposed to have given to 
it the name of Trinacria. (Ovid, Fast. iv. 479, Met 
xiii. 725; Dionys. Per. 467—472; Scyl. p. 4. § 13; 


Pol.*i. 42; fitrab. vi. pp. 265, 272, Bus.; jMn. Hi. 8. 
b. 14; PtoL iii. 4. § 8; Mela, ii. 7. $ 15.) 

All the ancient geographers correctly describe it 
as extending ont towards the $. and E. so as to be 
the point of Sicily that was the most nearly opposite 
to Crete and the Peloponnese. It is at the same 
time the southernmost point of the whole island. 
The headland itself is not lofty, but formed by bold 
projecting rocks (projecta stwa Pachyni, Virg. 
Am. iii. 699), and immediately off it lies a email 
rocky island of oonridemMe elevation, which appears 
to have bean generally regarded as forming the so- 
tual promontory. This explains the expression if 
Nonnas, who specks of “the island rode of die sis* 
girt Pachynua. (Dfany t. xiii. 629.) Lyeqtfywn 
also has a similar phrase. (AUx. 1181.) 

We learn from Cicfero (Ferr. v. 34) that there 
was a port in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
promontory to which he gives the name of Portus 
Pachyni: it was here th^b the fleet of Vene* was 
stationed under his oflfoer tBeomenea, when the news 
that a squadron of pirates was in the neighbouring 
Port of Ulysses (Portae Odyseeee) caused that ootn- 
mander to take to flight with precipitation^ ^ the 
Port of Ulysses is otherwise whknown; bnt Pfotany 
gives the name of Promontory of Ulysses ('Ofarirf is 
foepo, Ptol. Hi. 4. § 7) to a point on the S. coeat (f 
the island, a little to the W.. of Cape Pachynua. It 
is therefore probable that the Portus Pachyni was 
the one now called Porto di Palo, immediately ad- 
joining the promontory, while the Portus Odyseeae 
may be identified with the small hay or harbour of La 
Mama about 6 miles distant There ate, however, 
several rocky coves to which Hie name of ports may 
be applied, and the determination must therefore he 
in great measure conjectural. (Smyth's Sicily, pp. 

1 81, 185, 186.) The convenience of this part at the 
extreme SE. point of the island caused it to bea fre- 
quent place of rendezvous and station for fleets ap- 
proaching Sicily; and on one occasion, daring the 
Second Punio War the Carthaginian commander Bo- 
mi] car appears to have taken np his post in the port ’ 
to the W. of the promontory, while the Roman fleet 
lay immediately to the N. of it. (Liv. xxiv. 27, 
xxv. 27, xxxvi. 2.) [E. H. B.] 

PACTOXUS (riaufTwAdr), a small river of Lydia, 
which flows down from Mount Tmolue in a northern 


direction, and, after passing on the west of Sardis, 
smpties itself into the Hennas. (Herod, v. 101 ; 
Xenoph. Cyrop. vi. 2. $ 1, vii. 3. § 4, Ages. i. 30; 
Strab. xii. pp. 554, 521, xiii. p. 625, foil- ; Ptol. v. 
2. § 6; Pirn. v. 80.) In ancient times the Pactolos 
had carried in its mud, it is said, a great quantity of 
small particles of gold-dust, which were carefully col- 
lected, and were believed to have been the source foe* 
immense wealth possessed by Croesus and bis an- 
cestors ; but in Strabo’s time gold-dust was no longer 
found in it. The gold of this river, which was hence 
called Chrysorrhoas, is often spoken of by the poets. 
(Soph. PhU. 392 ; Dionys. Perieg. 831 ; Horn. MM* 
in Del 249 ; Virg. Aen. x. 142 ; Herat. Epoa. xv. 
20; Ov. Met. xi. 85, foe.; Sense. Photo. 604; «[o- 
ven. xiv. 298 ; Stilus It i. 158.) The little stream, 
which is only 10 feet in breadth and eboreetf 1 
deep, still carries along with it a quantity of a r#»- 
dish mud, and is now called Sardbat &J „ 
PACTYE (fleuerfej, Herod, vi. 86 1 fltrab- 

p. 331), a town of the Thracian Chersonese, on tne 

coast of the Propontis, ' 36 stadia fim Cato* 
whither Alcibiades retired after the Athenians to* 
for the Becoud timp deprived him of the eopaou^ 
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(Diod. oil. 74 ; Nepal, Ah, 7 ; of. PlixL iv. 18 ; vauo (through the district of the undent Vagi- 
ScyL p. 28.) Perhaps St George, [T. H. D.] enm and Taurini), is nearly NE ; but after rounding 
PACTYIOE (noxrGuc^), a district of North- the hills of the Monferrat, it turns due E M tad 
Western Indus which, there is every reason to sup- pursues this course with but little variation the 
pose, must have been nearly the same as the modem whole way to the Adriatic. The great plain op 
Kathmir, but probably extended westward across the valley of the Po is in fact one of the most fan- 
Indus. It is mentioned by Herodotus with that amount portant physical features of Italy* Bounded on the 
of uncertainty which attaches to almost all that he N. by the Alpe, and on the S. by the Ajwnniqmfr 
relates of the far East Thus in the catalogue of the both of which ranges have in this part of their 
produce of the different satrapies of the Persian em- course a general direction from W f to jpL it fane • 
pre, Pactyioe is reckoned after Bactriana,and is' con- gigantic trougb-like heron, whkfc {Mb* fa 
nected with the Armenians, which gives it an extent whole of the waters that I low fas fafafai* 
too far to the W. (iB. 98). Again, in his account of itiopm of the Alps end fa north** *** of fa 
the army of Xerxes, Herodotus mentions the Pac- Apennines. Hence, as Pliny juetly observes (£ eX 
tfm in connexion with the Ssgartii, and places them there is hxrdiy iny ether far which, within the 
under the command of a Persian (vii. 67} And in same space, receives so many end each impertaitl 
the subsequent description of the former people, he tributaries. Those from tiro north, on fee left fade, 
states that their dress is the seme as that of the are the most oonaukrabfe, being fed by the yarjsfnsl 
Pactyei (rii. 85). Evidently, therefore, he here snows of the Alps; and many of tfafanexfa- 
imagines the oountry and the people to have ocou- sive lakes at the jltojts where they fat reach the 
pied a district to the N. and NE. of Persia. Again, plain; after quitting whidh they aTO deep 0& navi- 
Herodotus states (iii. 102) that the bravest of the gable riven, though in some cases still fay rapid* 
Indian tribes are thoee who are in the immediate Pliny states that the Padua receives in ai& thirty 
neighbourhood of the city of Caspstyros and Pac- tributary rivers, but it is difficult to know which ha 
tyioe; and be connects the same two placet together reckons as such; he himself enumeratss oily seven- 
when he states (iv. o. 44) that the celebrated teen; but this number can be increased almost in- 
voyage of Scvlax of Caryanda, which was promoted definitely, if we include smaller streams. The 
by Dareius, the son of Hystaapes, commenced from principal tributaries will he hero enumerated in 
the same localities. Now ws know that Hecataeus order, beginning from the source, and proceeding 
(ap. Steph. B, i, *.) placed Osspatyrus in the along the left bank. They are : l. the Clusius 
country of the Gandarii (Fragm. p. 94, od. Klau- (Chiusone), not noticed by PHtyr, but the name of 
sen): hence the strong inference that Pactyioe was which is found in the Tabula ; 2. the Pinna, 
part of Gandarica, if not, as Larcher has supposed, commonly called Daria Minor, or Bora Riparia ; 
actually tfie same. [V.] 3. the Stura ( Stura ); 4. the Orgus (Ohio); 5w 

PACYBIS. [Cabcuca ] the Duria Major, or Bantics (Dora Baton), oae 

PADAEI. [India, p. 50, b.] of the greatest of all the tributaries of the Padua ; 

PADABGUS (nddapyos, Arrian, Indie, c. 89), a 6. the Sesites (Seeia) ; 7. the Ticimub (Ticino), 
small stream of Perns, which appears to have flowed flowing from the Lacus Verbanus (Logo Maggiore); 
into the Persian Gulf near the present Abuahir, It 6. the Lamber or Lambrub ( Lambro ), a much less 
» not possible to identify this and some other names considerable stream, and which does not rise in tiro 
mentioned by Arrian from the Journals of Nearchus, high Alps; 9. the Addua (Adda), flowing from 
owing to the physical changes which have taken the Laois Larius or Logo di Como / 10. the Ollius 
place in the coast-line. [V.] (Oglio ) , which flows from the Lacus Sebinus (Logo 

PADINUM, a town of Gallia Gispadana, known d too), and brings with it the tributary waters of 
only from Pliny, who mentions the Paginates among the Mela (AfeUa) and Clnsius ( Chiese ); 11. the 
the municipia of that region (Plin. iii. 15. s. 20). Mincius (Mincio), flowing from the Logo di Garda, 
Hut he affords us no clue to its position. Cluver or Lacus Benacoa. Below this the Po cannot be said 
would identify it with Bondmo , between Ferrara to receive any regular tributary ; for though it coin- 
ed Mirandola , but this is a mere conjecture, municates at more than one point with the Tartaro 
(Unvor. Ital. p. 282.) [E. H. B.] and Adige (AthesU»),the channels are all artificial, and 

PADUS (ndfa: Po), the principal river of the bulk of the watere of the Adige are carried out to 
Northern Italy, and much the largest river in Italy the sea by their own separate channel. [Athesib.] 
altogether. Hence Virgil it “ fluviorum rex ” On the southern or right bank of the Padus ita 
(Gtorg. i. 481), and Strabo even erroneously terms principal tributaries are : l.the Tanarub (Tana/ro), 
it the greatest river in Europe after the Danube, a large river, which has itself received the im- 
(Strab. iv. p, 204.) It has its sources in the Monte portant tributary streams of the Stura and Bor- 
Visa, or Mons Vesulus, o ne of th e highest summits 1 tnida so that it brings with it almost all the waters 
of the Western Alps (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20; Mel. ii. 4. of the Maritime Alps and adjoining tract of the Li- 
§ t), and from thence to the Adriatic has a course gurian Apennines ; 2. the Sorwia, a considerable 
above 400 miles. Pliny estimates it at 300 stream, but the ancient name of which is unknown; 
without including the windings, which 8. the Trebxa (Trebbia), flowing by Placentia; 4. 
add about 88 more. (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20.) Both the Taros (Taro); 5. the Nicia (Enza)\ 6. the 
statements are beneath the* truth. According to Gabellus of Pliny, called also Secia (Seoohia); 7. 
nodern authorities its course, including its windings, the Soultemna, now called the Panaro ; 8. the 
“calculated at 880 Italian, or 475 Roman miles. Rhesus (Reno), flowing near Bologna, To these 
WH Biz, Topogr. d Mia, vol. iii. p. 284.) may be added several smaller streams, viz.: the 
Vr11 r , a *®iy short course through a mountain Idex (Idioe), Silarus ( SUktrd ), Vatrenus (Plim, 
«y it descends into the plain a few miles from now Santemo), and Sinnus {Sumo), all of which 
^d from thence flows without interruption discharge themselves into the southern aim of the 
ogh a plain or broad level valley all the way to Po, now called the Po di Primaro , and anciently 
k*. Its course from Saluezo, as far as Chi- known as the Spineticum Ostium, haknr the point 
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where U separates from the main strata. Semi 
smeller tributaries of the river in the bighorn pert 
ef its crane are noticed in the Tabula or by the 
Geographer of Ravenna, which are net mentioned by 
any ancient author; hut their names are for the most 
pert oorrnpt end uncertain. 

Though flowing for the most part through a great 
plain, the Padoe thus derives the great mass of its 
waters directly from two greet mountain ranges, and 
the consequence is that it is always a strong, rapid, 
and turbid stream, and has been in all ages subject 
to violent inundations. (Virg. Georg . i. 481 ; Plin. 
Ic.) The whole eoil of the lower valley of the Po 
is indeed a pure alluvial deposit, and may be con- 
sidered, like the valley of the Mississippi or the Delta 
of the Nile, as formed by the gradual accumulation 
of mud. Band, and gravel, brought down by the river 
itself and its tributary streams. Bat this process 
was for the most part long anterior to the historical 
period; and there oen be no donbt that this portion 
of Italy had already acquired very much its present 
character and configuration as early as the time of 
the first Etruscan settlements. The valley of the 
Padns, as wall as the rivei*itsel& are well described 
by Polybios (the earliest extant author in whom the 
Roman name of PaduB is found), as well as at a later 
period by Strabo and Pliny. (Pol ii. 16; Strab. iv, 
pp. 203, 204, v. p. 212; Plin. iii. 16. s. 20.) Con- 
siderable changes have, however, taken place in the 
lower part of its course, near the Adriatic sea. Here 
the river forms a kind ef groat delta, analogous in 
Stray respects to that of the Nile; and the pheno- 
menon is complicated, is in that case, by the existence 
ef grant lagunes bordering the coast of the Adriatic, 
which me bounded by narrow strips or bars of sand, 
asperating them from the sea, though leaving open 
channels of communication, so that the 
hfofo *** always salt and affected by the tides, 
whhfo *ra mure sensible in this part of the Adriatic 
torn in the Mediterranean. (Strab. v. p. 212.) These 
lagunes, which are well described by Strabo, extended 
in his time from Ravenna to Altinum, both of which 
cities stood in the lagunes or marshes, and were 
built on piles, in the same manner as the modern 
Venice. Bat the whole of these could not be fairly 
considered as belonging to the Delta of the Padns; 
the more northerly being formed at the mouths of 
other rivers, the Athesis, Meduacu**, &c., which had 
no direct or natural communication with the great 
river. They all, however, communicated with the 
Padua, and with one another, by channels or canals 
more or less artificial; and as this was already the 
case In the time cf Pliny, that author distinctly 
reckons the months of the Padns to extend from 
Ravenna to Altinum. (Plin. I c.) From the earliest 
period that this tract was occupied by a settled 
people, the necessity must liave been felt of embank 
mg the various anna and channels of the river, for 
protection against inundation, as well as of con- 
structing artificial rata and Channels, both for car- 
rying off its superfluous waters and for purposes of 
communication. The earliest works of this kind are 
ascribed to the Etruscan* (Plin. L c.), and from that 
time to the present day, they have been carried on 
with occasional interceptions. But in addition to 
these artificial changes, the river has from time to 
ri m* bunt its banka and forced for itself new chan- 
nels, or diverted the mass of its waters into those 
which ware previously unimportant The most re- 
markable of these changes which is recorded with 
certainty, took place in 1162, when the main stream 
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of the Po t which then flowed & of Ferrara, and* 
denly changed its coarse, and has ever aiac* flowed 
about 3 miles N. of that city. Hence it is probable 
that all the principal modem mouths of the Po, from 
the Po di Goto to the Po diLewmte, were in ancient 
times comparatively inconsiderable. 

Polybius (ii. 16) dascribes the Padns as having 
only two principal months, which separated at a 
place called Trigaboli (the site of which cannot be 
determined); the one of these is called by him Padoe 
(rioWa), and the other, which was the principal 
channel, and the one commonly navigated, he calls 
Olana or Holana ("Otara). This last is in all pro- 
bability the channel still called Po di Vokmo, which 
until the great inundation of 1162, above noticed, 
was still the principal mouth of the Po. The other 
is probably the southernmost branch of the river, 
which separates from the preceding at /Worn, and 
is carried at the present day by a wholly artificial 
channel into the sea at Pr m a nt, from whence it 
derives the name of Po & Primaro, Its present 
mouth is about 15 miles N. of Ravenna; hut it seems 
that in the days of Pliny, and probably in those of 
Polybius also, it discharged itself into the lagunes 
which then surrounded Ravenna on all sides. Pliny 
terms it Padusa, bat gives it also the name of Fossa 
Augusta, from its course having been artificially 
regulated, and perhaps altered, by that emperor. 
(Plin. iii. 16. s. 20.) The same author gives us a 
detailed enumeration of the mouths of the Padua as 
they existed in his day, but from the causes of 
change already adverted to, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to identify them with certainty* 

They were, according to him : 1. the PaMtsA, or 
Fossa Augusta, wtycb (he adds) was previously 
called Messanicus : this has now wholly e rase d to 
exist 2. The Pobtux Vatruki, evidently deriving 
its name from being the month of tbs rivW V*> 
trenus, which flowed from Forum Coraelii, just as 
the Po di Primaro is at the present day called the 
month of the Reno. This was also known as the 
Spineticnm Ostium, from the once celebrated city of 
Spina, which was situated on its banks [Spina]. 
It was probably the same with the modern Po di 
Primaro . 3. Ostium Caprasiae. 4. Sagis. 5.Vo- 
lane, previously called Olane : this is evidently the 
Olana of Polybius, and the modem Po di Volano; 
the two preceding cannot be identified, bnt must 
have been openings communicating with the great 
lagunes of Comacchio. 6. The Cnrbonaria, perhaps 
the Po di Goto. 7. The Fossio Philistine, which seems 
to have been an artificial canal, conveying the waters 
of the Tartarus, still called Tarttiro, to the sea. 
This cannot be identified, the changes of the mouths 
of the river in this part being too considerable. The 
whole of the present delta, formed by the actual ' 
mouths of the Po (from the Po di Goto to the 
Po <M Levant e), must have been formed since the 
great change of 1152; its progress for some cen- 
turies back can be accurately traced ; and we tow* 
that it has advanced not lew than 9 miles inbtue 
more than two centuries rad a half, and at Rate w 
miles since the I2th century. Beyond this 
delta belongs rather to the Adige, and mow northern 
streams than to the Pof the next mouth being tn» 
of the main stream of the Adige itself , *4 w 
beyond it the Porto di Bnmdob (the BruntoJ“ 
Portus of Pliny), which at the present day » »» 
mouth of the BrentaP 


* Much curious 
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Th« ohangee which ham taken ftap i this line 
of coast we du§ not only to the pnsUgfeftrwaid of 
the coast-line aft the actual moutha hut 

to the filling up of the lagunes. Thaaa in am nt 
tiqwa extended beyond Ravenna on the & ; bat that 
city Is now snnoundbd on all aides by di y land, end 
the tames only begin to the N. of the Po di Pri- 
maro!+ Hera the lagunes of Comacchio extend over 
a space of above 20 miles in length, as far as the 
month of the Po di Volano ; bat from that point to 
the fort of Brondob, where the Venetian lagnnes 
begin, though the whole country is very low and 
marshy, it id no longer covered with water, as it 
obviously was at no distant period. It is now, 
therefore, impossible to determine what were the 
particular l&gunes designated by Pliny as the Sep- 
tum Maria, and indeed the passage in which he 
alludes to them is not very dear ; bat as he calls 
them Atrianoram Paludes, they would seem to have 
been in the neighbourhood of Adria, and may pro- 
bably have been the extensive lagunes (now con- 
verted into marshes) 6. of Ariano. At a later 
period the name seems to have been differently used. 
The Itinerary speaks of the navigation “ per Septem 
Maria [a Ravenna] Altinum usque,” so that the name 
seems here to be applied to the whole extent of the la- 
gunes ; and it is employed in the same sense by He- 
1 otiian (viii. 7) ; while the Tabula, on the contrary , gives 
the name to a particular point or station on the line 
of route from Ravenna to Altinum. This line, which 
is given in much detail, must have been by water, 
though not so specified, as there never could have 
been a road along the line in question ; bnt it is im- 
possible to identify with any certainty the stations or 
points named. (IWn. Ant. p. 126; Tab. Pent) 
[Venetia.] 

Polybius speaks of the Padus as navigable for a 
distance of 2000 stadia, or 250 Roman miles from 
the sea. (Pol ii. 16.) Strabo notices it as navi- 
gable from Placentia downwards to Ravenna, with- 
out saying that it was not practicable higher up : 
and Pliny correctly describes it as beginning to be 
navigable from Augusta Taurinonun (Turin), more 
than 120 miles above Placentia. (Strab. v. p. 217; 
Plm ni. 17. s. 21.) Ancient writers already re- 
marked that the stream of the Padus was fuller and 
more abundant in summer than in winter or spring, 
owing to its being fod in great part by the melting of 
the snows in the high Alps. (Pol. ii. 16; Plin. iii. 
16. s. 20) It is not till after it has received the 
waters of the Daria Mqjor or Dora Baltea, a stream 
st least as considerable as itsulf, that the Po becomes 
a wally great river. Hence, it is about this point (as 
luny observes) that it first attains to a considerable 
depth. But at the present day it is not practicable 
for vessels of any considerable burden above Casals , 
about 25 miles lower down. 

1 he origin of the name of Padus is uncertain. 
According to Metrodorus of Scepsia (cited by Pliny, 
*• c )i it was a Celtic name, derived from the number 
of pme-trees which grew around its sources. The 
Jiyinology seems very doubtful; bnt the fact that 
tne name was of Celtic origin is rendered probable by 
fiance that, according both to Polybius 
■mu Pliny, the name given it by the Ligurians (the 

ost ancient inhabitants of its banks) eras Bodincns 

the Po, and the changes which this part of the coast 
nab nnd*— -'ll be found in a note appended to 
tur les Revolutions <fe la Surface 
to. edit. Paris, 1825. 


Cuvier's Discours 
**Gldk, p.75,4 


or Bodencus (Bdlrynev, Pol. iL 16; PHm SSI. 16. 
s. 20), a name said to be derived from its great 
depth. It is well known that it wsa early Identified 
by the Greeks with the mythical Eridakus, and 
was commonly called fay them, as will as by the 
Latin poets, by that name, even at a late period. 
The origin end history of this name have been already 
given in the article Erxdakvs. It may be added, 
that the poplar trees which figure in the foble of 
Phaeton (in its later form) evidently refer to the tall 
and graceful trees, still oommonfy known as Lom- 
bardy poplars, from their growing in abundance on 
the banks of the Pu. [& H. B.] 

PADUSA. [Padus,] 

PADYANDUS (noSuaalos), a town in Cataonia, 
or the southernmost part of Cappadocia, about 25 
miles to the south-east of Faustinopolis, near the 
pass of Mount Taurus known by the of the 
Cihcisn Gates. (Ptol. v. 7. $ 7.) The town, which 
was extended by th' emperor Vaiena, is mentioned 
in the Itineraries, but he name assumes different 
forms ; as, Paduandus (Tab. Pott), Podandoe (It 
Ant. p. 145), Mansio Opodanda (It Hieroe. p. 578% 
and Rhegepodandoe (HierocL p 699). The place is 
described by Basilms (Epiet. 74) as one of the most 
wretched holes on earth. It is said to have derived 


its name from a small stream in the neighbourhood. 
(Const. Porphyr. Fit. Basil. 36 ; comp. Cedren. p. 
575 ; Jo. Scylits, Hist. pp. 829, 844.) The place 
is still called Podtmd. [L. £] 

PAEA'NIA [Attica, p. 332, h.] 
PAEA'NIUM (n<udviov), a town in Aetdia, 
near the Achelous, a little & of Itboria, and N. of 
Oeniadae, which was on the other side of the river. 


It was only 7 stadia in cironmforsnce, and 'was 
destroyed by Philip, B. a 219. (Pdyb. !v. 65.) 
Paeaniam was perhaps rebuilt, and may be the 
same town as Phana (+dva% which was taken by 
the Achaean*, and which we learn from tbs narrative 
in Pausanias was near the sea. (Pans. x. 18.) 
Stephanos mentions Phana as a town of Italy ; but 
for nrfAu ‘IroAfas, we ought probably to road 
IldAis AlrwAlas. (Steph. B a. v. tokveu.) 

PAELO'NTIUM (n«A<Wiov, Ptol. iL 6.§ 33), 
a town of the Lungones in Astoria, variously identi- 
fied with Aplaus , Pola de Lena, and Concejo de 
Pilonna [T. H. D.] 

PAEMANI, mentioned in Caesar (B. Q. iL 4) 
with the Condrusi, Eburones, and Caeroesi, and the 
four peoples are included in the name of Germain. 
D’Anville conjectures that they were near the Con- 
drusi, who probably held the country which is now 
called Condroe. [Condrusi.] The Paemani may 
have occupied the country called Pays de Fam- 
tnenne, of which Durburg , Laroche on the Ourthe, 
and Rochefort on the Homme are the chief 
towns. [G. L.] 

PAEON (Ilcurfi', Scyl. p. 28), a town of Thraoe, 
mentioned only by Scylax. [T. H. D.] 

PAE'ONLS (nofowi, Horn. Jl 845, xvL 287, 
xvii. 348, xxi. 139; Herod, iv. 33, 49, v # 1, 13,98, 
vii. 113, 185; Thuc. ii.96; Strab. L pp. 6, 28, vK. 
pp. 316, 318, 323, 329, 830,331 ; Aman, Anab. ii. 
9. § 2, iiL 12. §4; Pint Alex. 39; Pbfyaen. Stmt 
iv. 12. § 3 ; Eustath. ad Horn. IL xvi. 287 ; Liv. xliL 
51), a people divided into several tribes, who, before 
the Argolio colonisation of Emathia, appear to have 
occupied the erfiie country afterwards called Mace- 
donia, with theexception of that portion of it which 
was considered a put of Thrace. As the Macedo- 
nian Ungdnm increased, the district called Paeonia 
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(OMrfe, Thuc. ii. 99 ; Polyh. r. 9 T, xxiv. 8; 
Strab. vU. pp. 818, 818, 8S9, 381; Ptol. Ul. 13. 
§ 38; Liv. xxxlii. 19, xxxviii. 17, xxxix. 54, xl. 3, 
xlv. 39; Plin. iv. 17, vi. 89) was eartailed of its 
dimensions, on every side, though the name still 
oonthmed to be applied in a general sense to the 
great belt of interior country which covered Upper 
and tower Macedonia to the N. and NE., and a 
portion of which was a monarchy nominally inde- 
pendent of Macedonia until fifty years after the 
death of Alexander the Gi*& The banks of the 
*’ wide-flowing Alias ” seem to hate been the centre 
of the Paeodan power from the time whenPyraechmes 
and Aatarepaens led the Paeonhms to the assistance of 
Priam (Horn. ML ojO, down to the latest existence of 
the monarchy. They appear neither as Macedo- 
nians, Thracians, or Illyrians, but professed to be 
desoefcded from the Tencri of Troy. When Mega- 
bazas crossed the river Strymon, he conquered the 
Pueottians, of whom two tribes, called the Siropaeones 
and Paeoplaa, were deported into Asia by express 
order of Danins, whose fancy had been struck at 
Sardis by seeing a beautiful and shapely Paeon ian 
woman carrying a vessel on her head, leading a 
hone to water, and spinning flax, all at the Baine 
tin* (Herod, v. IS — 16.) These two tribes were 
the Paeonlaiis of the lower districts, and their 
country was afterwards taken possession of by the 
Thrkmsni. When the Temenidae had acquired 
Emathia, Almopia, Crestonia, and Mygdonia, the 
kings of Pae Mmia still con tinned to rule over the 
country beyond the straits of the Axius, until Philip, 
sen Of Amyntas, frrice reduced them to terms, when 
weakened by the recent death of their king Agis ; and 
they We at length subdued by Alexander (Diodor, 
xt *. 3, 4, 88, xviL 8); after which they were pro- 
bably submissive to the Macedonian sovereigns. An 
inscribed marble which has been discovered in the 
acropolis of Athens records an interchange of good 
offices between the Athenians and Andoleon, king of 
Paeonia, in the archonship of Diotimus, o. o. 354, or a 
few years after the accession of Philip and Andoleon 
to their respective thrones. The coins of Andoleon, 
who reigned at that time, and adopted, after the 
the death of Alexander, the common types of that 
prince and his successors, — the head of Alexander 
in the character of young Heracles, and on the ob- 
verse the figure of Zeus AStophorus, — prove the ci- 
vilisation of Paeonia under its kings. Afterwards 
kings of Paeonia are not heard of, so that their im- 
portance must have been only transitory ; but it is 
certain that during the troublous times of Macedonia, 
that is, in the reign of Cassander, the principality of 
the Paeoniaas existed, and afterwards disappeared. 
At the Roman conquest the Paeonians on the W. of 
the Axius were included in Macedonia Sectmda. 
Paeonia extended to the Dentheletae and Maedi of 
Thru* and to the Dardani, Penestae, and Dassaretii 
of Illyria, comprehending the various tribes who 
occupied the upper valleys of the Erigon, Axius, 
Strymon and Augitas as far S. as the fertile plain 
of Sins. Its principal tribes to the E. were the 
Odomanti, Aestmei, and Agrianea, parts of whose 
country were known by the names of Parstrymonu 
and Paronla, the former containing probably the 
valleys of the Upper Strymon, and of its great tribu- 
tary the river or Stritmma, the latter the adjacent 
mountains. On the W. frontier of faeonia its sub- 
divisions bordering on the Penestae and Dassaretii 
were Deuriopos and Pibfoois, which with Lyn- 
cesti comprehended the entire country watered by 


the Erigon. and its branches, (Leake, Nar&ern 
Greece , vd. Hi. pp. 213, 308, 468, 47ft) fE. B. J.1 
PAEO'NIA. [Paeones.] 

PAEO'NIDAE. [Arica, p. 336, a.] 
PAEOPLAE. [Paeonrs.] 

PAESICI. [Astures, p. 249. J 
PAESTANUS SINUS. [Paestuh.] 
PAESTUM (TLcuaroy, Ptol.; Ilaitrrdr, Strab. - 
Eth. ncu<rrav6s f Paestanus : Rains at Pesto), a city 
of Lucania, on the Tyrrhenian sea, about 5 miles 8. 
of the mouth of the SQarua. It was originally a 
Greek colony, named Poetxxmu. (neosiftwritts Etk, 
n<xrit5«vidnrj), and was founded by a colony from 
Sybaris, on the opposite coast of LuginiA (SM>. t- 
p. 251 ; Scymn. Oh. 346; ScyL pr3. 1 13.) The 
date of its foundation is uncertain, but it may pro- 
bably be referred to the period of the chief prosperity 
of Sybaris, when that d|y ruled over the whole of 
Lucania, from one sea to the other, or from 650 to 
510 b.c. [Sybaris.] It may be observed, also, 
that Solinus calls Posidonia a Doric colony; and 
though his authority is worth little in itself, it is 
confirmed by the occurrence of Doric forms on coins 
of the city: hence it beems probable that the Doric 
settlers from Troezen, who formed pert of the ori- 
ginal colony of Sybaris, but were subsequently ex- 
pelled by the Aohaeans (Arist PoL v. 3), may hare 
mainly contributed to the establishment of the new 
colony. According to Strabo it was originally founded 
close to the sea, bnt was subsequently removed fur- 
ther inland (Strab. J.e.); the change, however, was 
not considerable, as the still existing ruins of the 
ancient city are little more than half a mile from 
the coast 

We know scarcely anything of the early history of 
Posidonia. It is incidentally mentioned by Herodotus 
(i 167) in a manner that proves It tb )tave been 
already in existence, and apparently Us a conside- 
rable town, at the period of the foundation of the 
neighbouring Velia, about B.O. 540. But this is the 
only notice of Posidonia until after the fall of its 
parent city of Sybaris, b.c. 510. It hag been sup- 
posed by some modern writers that it received a 
great accession to its population at that period; but 
Herodotus, who notices the Sybarites as settling on 
that occasion at Lails and Scidrus, does not allude 
to Posidonia. (Herod, vi. 21.) There are, indeed, 
few among the cities of Magna Graecia of which we 
hear less in histoiy; and the only evidence of the 
flourishing condition and prosperity of Posidonia, is 
to be found in the numbers of its coins and in the 
splendid architectural remains, so well known as the 
temples of Paestum. From its northerly position^ 
must have been one of the first cities that suffered 
from the advancing power of the Lucanlans, as it, 
was certainly one of the first Greek colonies that 
foil into the hands of that people. (Strab. V. p.251.) 
The date of this event is very uncertain ; but it is pro- 
bable that it must have taken place before B.C. 3*KJ, 
when the city of Lafls was besieged by the Lucamsnfl, 
and had apparently become the bulwark <J*®*S"* 
Graecia on that side. [Magna Graecia.] We lesro 
from a curious passage of Aristoxenus (ap. Atiw* 
xiv. p. 632) that the Greek inhabitants were notex- 
pclled, but compelled to submit to the authority 
the Lucanians, and receive a barbarian colony witbuj 
their walls. They still retained many of tbrircmj 
toms, and for ages afterwards continued to m><® 
at a certain festival every year with the «*rr~ 
purpose of bewailing their captivity, 
the traditions of tbor prosperity* « would 
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tan Lhf (fitt. 17), though the pareege is not 
quite distinct, that it was recovered b y Alexander, 
king of Epirus, as late as b. a 380$ but if so, it 
{gfteinl y soon fell again into the ha nd s of the bar- 
barians. 

Posidonia passed with the rest of Luoania into 
the of the Romans. We find no mention of 
it on this oocasion; but in b. o. 273, immediately 
after the departure of Pyrrhus from Italy, the 
HfMHMM estahHshed a ootony there for the security 
of their newly acquired territory on this side. (Liv. 
JSpiL adv,; VelL Phi L 14; Strab. r. p. 251.) It 
was probably at this period that the name was 
changed, or Oottuptadt, into Pasemc, though the 
change may hare already taken place at the time 
when the city fell into toe haqds of the Lucaniens. 
But, from the time that it became a Roman colony, 
the name of Paestum seeme to hare exclusively pre- 
vailed ; and even its coins, which are inscribed with 
Greek characters, have the legend ITAI2 and 
IIAI2TANO. (Eekhel, voL i. p. 158.) We hear 
but little of Paestum as a Roman colony: it was one 
of the Colonise Latinae, end distinguished itself by 
its unshaken fidelity throughout the Second Punic 
War. Thus the Paestani are mentioned as sending 
golden paterae aa a present to the Rom an senate 
just before tile battle of Cannae (Uv. sxiL 36). 
Again in r. c. 210 they furnished ships to the 
squadron with which P. Qalntins repaired to the 
siege of Tarentnm ; and the following year they 
were among the eighteen colonies which still pro- 
fessed their readme* to furnish supplies and recruits 
to the Roman armies, notwithstanding the long-con- 
tinued pressure of the war (Liv. xxvi.39, xxvii. 10.) 
Paestum was therefore at this period still a flourish- 
ing and considerable town, but we bear little more 
of it during the Roman Republic. It is incidentally 
mentioned by Cicero in one of his letters (Ep. ad 
Att. xi. 17); and is noticed by all the geographers 
as a still subsisting municipal town. Strabo, how- 
ever, observes that it was rendered unhealthy by 
the stagnation of a small liver which flowed beneath 
its walls (v. p. 251); and it was probably, therefore, 
already a declining place. But it was still one of 
the eight Praefectnrae of Lucania at a considerably 
biter period ; and inscriptions attest its continued 
existence throughout the Roman Empire. (Strab. 1. c . ; 
Pirn. in. 5 . s. 10; Ptol. iii. 1. § 8 ; Lib. Colon, p. 
209; Orell. Inter. 135, 2492, 3078; Bull. d. IruL 
Ank. 1836, p.152.) In some of these it bean the 
“tie of a Colonia; but it is uncertain at what period 
jt attained that rank : it certainly cannot refer to 
the original Latin colony, as that must have become 
jnerged in the municipal condition by the effect of 
the Lex Julia. We learn from ecclesiastical autho- 
Jr * 4 ** ^ )ec,une a bishopric at least as early as 
the fifth century; and it is probable that its final 
ecay and desolation was owing to the ravages of the 
oaracena in the tenth century. At that time the 
piseopal see was removed to the neighbouring town 
bland^ 86 ^ m 111 rituation a few miles 

ft W#B ®h»«fly celebrated in ancient times 

1 . r °Me, which possessed the peculiarity of 
enng twice a year, and were considered as aur- 
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said 5 row w iW among the ruins are 
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The rite of Paestum appears to have omttefted 
wholly uni nh a b ited from the time when the episcopal 
see was removed till within a very r ecent period. 
It was not till the middle of the last century that 
attention was drawn to the ruins which are now so 
celebrated. Though they can hardly be arid to hate 
been then first discovered, as they must always have 
been a conspicuous object from the Bag qf Mm, 
and could not but have been known in their immediate 
neighbourhood, tar were tael tate tart*n 4b jta 
wet of Europe. 

in 1624, notices ti» foot that tan UN *ta 
which 

to their character ami haparteta iCk&m. Sbtl 
p. 1153.) Ttaaaamte have been fire* visited by 
a certain Count Qamte, feta service of Charles TO, 
King of Naples, beta the middle of the last esotery, 
and were described by Atttonhri, in Us wotfc on the 
topography of Luoania (Naples, 1745), and noticed 
by Mazsocchi, who has inserted a dissertation on the 
history of Paestum in his work on the Heraclean 
Tables (pp. 499 — 515) published in 1754. Before 
the end of the century they became the subject of 
the special works of Magnoni and Paoli, and were 
visited by travellers from all parts of Europe. 
Among these, Swinburne in 1779, has left a very 
accurate description of the ruins ; and their archi- 
tectural details are given by Wilkins in Us Magna 
Graecia fftj. Cambr. 1807). 

Tbs principal rotes consist of the walls, and three 
temples standing within the space enclosed by them. 
The whole circuit of the walls can be dearly made 
out, and they are in many places standing to a con- 
siderable height ; several of the towers riao remain 
at the angles, and vestiges of the ancient gates, 
which ware four In number ; one of these, on the E. 
side of the town, is nearly perfect, and surmounted by 
a regularly constructed arch. The whole circuit of the 
walls forms an irregular polygon, about 3 miles in cir- 
cumference. The two principal temples stand not for 
from the southern gate of the city. The finest and most 
ancient of these jb commonly known ns the temple 
of Neptune; but there is no authority for the name, 
beyond the fact that Neptnne, or Poseidon, was un- 
questionably the tutelary deity of the city which 
derived from him its ancient name of Tosidonia. 
The temple was hypaethral, or had its cella open to 
the Bky, and is 195 feet long by 79 wide: it is re- 
markably perfect ; not a single column is wanting, 
and the entablature and pediments are almost entire. 
The Btyle of architecture is Doric, but its proportions 
are heavier, and the style altogether more massive 
and eolid than any other extant edifice of the kind. 
On this account some of the earlier antiquarians dis- 
puted the feet of its Greek origin, and ascribed it to 
the Phoenicians or Etruscans : but there is not a 
shadow of foundation for this ; we have no trace of 
any settlement on the spot before the Greek colony; 
and the architecture is of pure Greek style, though 
probably one of the most ancient specimens of the 
Doric order now remaining. About 100 yards from 
the temple of Neptnne, and nearer to the south gate, 
is the second edifice, winch on account of some pecu- 
liarities in its plan has been called a Basilica, but ia 
unquestionably also a temple. It is of the kind 
called pseudo-dipteral; but differe from every other 
ancient building 'known in having nine columns at 
each end, while the interior is divided into two parte 
by a single range of oolumns running along the 
centre of the building. It wob probably a temple 
consecrated to two different divinities, or rather, in 
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toot, two tasafks united ii m It las IS oo- 
tana fa each ^ide,and if ISO Miff by 80 in 
width. The third temple, which is at some distance 
from the other two^ nearer to the Iff. gate of the 
town, and ie commonly known u the Temple of 
Cm or Vesta (though there ie no meat fm either 
mm), if ttmh smaller than the otte two, bemg 
onfr lot fret to length by 48 in tomritlu H presents 
no remarkabk architectural pssuBaritfss, hut it, u 
weH ee the eowwdkd Basilica, of mnoh liter date 
than the neat temata. Min Wilkka. indeed, would 
eaten them both to the Bowen period; hot it is dif- 
ioult to reoeoefle tibia with tbe history of the city, 
+bkh mm appease to here bean a piaoe of much 
tarartaoea wider the Roman file. (Swinburne's 
nwaeh^eoh H pp, 181—188; Wilkme’e Magna 
Qrmeim, pp. 88 ^ 67 .) 

The other remains are of little importance. The 
rwtigea of an amphitheatre exist near the centre 
of tb city; and not far from them are the 
flails* rains of a fourth temple, of small site and 
dsHtyof Boman date. Excavations hare also laid 
ham the foundations of many houses sad other build- 
ins, aad the frame of a portico, which appear to 
inmate the aito of the ancient forum. The remains 
of aa aqueduct me also risible outside the walls; 
and numerous tombs (some of which are said to be 
of mmA interest) hare been recently brought to 
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A. Temple of Neptune. 

B. Temple, commonly called Basilica. 

C. Smaller temple, or Vesta (?). 

D. Amphitheatre. 

5 . Other ruins of Roman time. 

F. Gates of the city. 

O. River Salso. 


The small river which (as already noticed by 
Strabo), by stagnating under the walla of Paestum, 
rendered its situation so unhealthy, is now called the 
Salto t its ancient name is not mentioned. It forms 
extensive deposits of a calcareous stone, resembling 
the Roman irmwrtm, which forms an excellent 
building material, with which both the walls and 
edifices of the city hare been constructed. The ma- 
laria, which caused the site to be wholly abandoned 
during the middle ages, has already sensibly dimi- 
nished, since the resort of travellers has again at- 
tracted a small population to the spot, and given 
rise to some cultivation. 

About fire miles from Paestuiy, at the mouth 
of the Marne or Be fc, stood, in ancient times, a cele- 
brated temple of Juno, which, according to the tra- 
dition adopted both by Strabo and Pliny, was founded 
by the Argonauts under Jason (Strab, ri. p. 252 ; 


PAGASAE. 

PHxl iii. fi. a. 10). It is probable that the wemfaip 
of the Afgive Hera, or Juno, was brought hither by 
the Troessnian edonists of Posidonia. Pliny jriams 
the temple on the N. bank of the flUarus ; Sfrab 
probably more correctly, on the S. 

The extensive gulf which extends from the pro- 
montory of Minerva (the Pmta della CampmeBg) 
to the headland called Posidiom (the Pm* dill 
eota), and is now known as the Buff Balm*, 
derived its ancient name from the oily of Fsashnn, 
being called by the Romans Paxstamus fioro*, and 
by the Greeks the gulf of Posidonia (*!***«*& 
ms Kfant. (Strab. v. p. 281 ? Sinus Panfruas, 
Flin.iii.5. s. 10; MeLti.4. $ 0; Oic. odAltxvi 
6 .) 
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PAESUT.A (IlatoovAa), a town of the Tnidstem 
in Hispania Baetica. (Ptol. iL 4. § 18.) It is 
identified by TJkert with Salterns, but its site is 
uncertain. 

PAESUS (ncuffdf), an ancient town on the coast 
of Troas, at the entrance of the Propontis, between 
Lampeacus and Parium. (Horn. iff. iL 828, r. 612; 
Herod, r. 117.) At one period it received colonists 
from Miletus ; but in Strabo's time (xiil p. 588) the 
~ .tents had tnu 


town was destroyed, and its inhabitants 
ferred themselves to Lampsacos, which was likewise 
a Milesian colony. The town derived its name from 
the small river Paeons, on which it was situated, 
and now bears the name Beiram-lkre, [L. S.] 

PAGAE. [Psgab.1 

PAGALA (rd HoTcUa, Arrian, Indio, c. 23,) a 
place on the coast of Gedrosia, to which the fleet of 
Nearchus came after leaving the river Arabia. It 
seems probable that it is the same aa a piaoe called 
Segada or Pegala by Philostratus, and which was 
ali>o in the country of the Oritae ( ViL ApoU. m* 
54). It cannot be identified with any existing 
spot [VJ 

PAGASAE (rbryoeof : also Pagasa, gen. -as, ' 
iv. & 8. 15; Mela, iL 3. $ 6; Prop, i 30. 17* 
Hceyaotuos, Pagaaaeus), a town of Magn«» *■ 
Thessaly, situated at the northern extremity eftoe 
bay named after it. (Tlayamr**b* adAwer, ScyjJ*> 
p. 24; Strab. to. p. 488; Ilayatrlmh ^ 
Epist. 159; Pagasaeus Suras, Mela, U.; &&****' 
Pirn. I o .) Pagasae la celebrated in mythokOjJ 
the port where Jason built the ship Argo, su® frj® 
which he sailed upon his adventurous wcy«g«J 
some of the ancients derived its name from tbs®® 
struction of that vessel (from w&wOt Jr.-u 
from the numerous and abundant OFN E,*..— 
were found at this apofc (Strab. to* p*486.) Wgsw" 
was conquered by fiflip after the d*£ 
marohus. (Dem. Oil W l 1 * 18 1 ^Z,z!LaD 
whore for Hayed we ought probably to«u4 


PAGASAXU5 SINUS. 

On At taiiiitaflrDnnt^ In rac. 190, Pagan# 
was one of the Itttm, wham inhabitants Were trans- 
ferred to At now city; bat ate the Roman oonqueet 
Pagans was rostered, and again beeamo an important 
p laeft . In As time of Strabo it was the port of 
Phene, which waa thft principal city in this part of 
Thessaly. team* waa 90 stadia front Phene, and 
SO tat Wo m* (Stub. I Ok) The ruins of the 
ai wM city em to be seen near Voh, which baa 
•iron thft no ttm name to the bay. The acropolis 
ooonpM Ac summit of soma rocky height! above 
Cm JmgUelri, and at the foot of the rocks an 
many copious aeons# of watery of which Strabo 
apeak But as those Spring* *r»n*her safe* to 
the taste, the city WM provided in the Reman times 
with water ton a distance by means of aa aqueduct, 
the ruined piers of which an still a conspicuous 
object (Leake, toAom Greece, tot nr. p. 368, 
M.) 

PAGASAEU8 SINUS. [Paoaoab.] 

FAGRAB (Ifcfrypoi), a town of Syria, placed by 
Ptolemy ift the district of Pieria, near the Syrian 
gates (v. 10. | 1 2), bat more partScokriy de- 
scribed by Strabo, a a adjoining Gindants, the acro- 
polis of Oyithaatioa. Pagrae ha places in the district 
of Aattoohis, and describes aa a strong place new 
the ascent of the Antenna, on the Syrian aide of the 
pass called Akamidbs Ptlab [VoL I. p. 118], the 
Syrian gates of Ptolemy (L «.). The plain of 
Antioch, adds Strabo, lies under Pagrae, through 
which flows the Arcenthna, Ae Orontee, and Ae 
Labotas. In this plain is also the dyke of Melea- 
ger and Ae river Oenoparaa. Above it is Ae ridge 
of Trapezae, so called from its resemblance to a 
table, on which Ventidina engaged Phnnicatea, ge- 
neral of the Parthian*. (xvi pi 761.) The place 
is easily identified in medieval and modern geo- 
graphy by Ae aid of Abulfeda and Pooocke. 
Baghrai, writes Ae former, baa a lofty citadel, with 
fountains, and valley, and gardens; it is said to be 
distant 12 miles from Antioch, and aa many from 
Iskanderfa. It is situated on a mountain over- 
hanging Ae valley of Charem, which Charem is 
distant two stages to the east. Bagbrae is distant 
less than a stage from Darbaaak, to Ae south. 
{Tabula Sgriae, p. 120 ) Pooocke is still more par- 
ticular in his description. He passed within sight 
of it between Antioch and Baias. After passing 
Caramaut, he turned to Ae west between Ae hills. 
tt We saw also, about 2 miles to Ae north, Ae 
stag castle of Pagrae on Ae hills; Ah waa Ae 
ancient name of it in Ae Itinerary [Anton ini], in 
h placed 16 miles from Alexandria and 
25 from Antioch; which latter ia a mistake, for the 
Jerusalem Journey (calling it Pangrios) puts it 
more justly lg miles from Antioch. Aa I hove 
0f€n ^formed, a river called Sowda rises in Ae 
mountain to the west, runs under this place, ... and 
falls into the lake of Antioch,”— also called from it 
ff-Hd-Scudti, otherwise Bahr-Jgoak, “ the White 
«*** from Ae odour of its waters. This Souda 
JST. be Ae river AroauAos mentioned by 
“■bo, immediately after Pagrae, ae running through 
the plain of Antioch.” {Obeervaticme on Syria, 
thi U *i?‘ l* 3 *) ** h numbered 17 on the map of 
Wua, [VoL L p. 114.1 [G. W.l 

nortw?5 ( n *7»0» a hill of lama, a little to the 
Z?* wiA a chapel of Nemesis and a 

!???, of excellent water. (Pans. v. 12.§ 1.) Modem 
feet de 5 cnb ® the hill as between 600 and 600 
end aa presenting Ae ton of a cone from 
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whloh the point is ent off. (Hamilton, Jftofraiii, 
i. p. 58, foiL) [L. fib) 

PAGYRITAE (nwysptou, PtoL iii. fo§ 22), a 
people of European Sarmatia, whose paritkn aumot 
be made out Schaferik {Slav. Ab. vd. L n, 211} 
connects Ae teminatioft of their name with the word 
“gum,” which Ae Poke and < 

ttooka ose for 41 gora,* * merit ^ 

PALA'CIUM (IMdmw> ft fo rie to# to Ae liari* 
Chersonese, built by Mm, king «f tjto MM 
Scythians, to rot* Ae atMftjtf aftd 

hh generals. (AftA ‘Aism, 

whtohseimtotottoAflto WAIto 

(Arab, rot 30^ 80# )« sSffirarriraa A Aft MM 

toassnrately mfpnm to A derived toft Aft &ma 

** iuh» Mr HwbeA,” in 


Bella Cteva, 
oe Ae Pmmm| flaghai raraA 

Arab.vtt.piLM.iA; 

iiL 6. §2, Fife. A 26)# «r biMeA 
bah of Ae middle agm, the narrow ro tec# to 
which has ban draeribed by Mo (list) wtth M 
fidelity to nature. According to him, the harbour* 
together WiA that of Ctoattt {Sebaotopefy sofls&t 
toted fay their a ppro a ch an ieAnma of 40 stadia $ 
this wiA a wall fenesd the Leaser Peotasuk, having 
wit hi n it the dty of Ohtre o oesaa The Bnrua 
Pobtuosus of PompauiuaMeh(ii 1. § 8), from Ae 
position he assigns to it between Crinmatopon and 
Ae next point to Ae W., can only agree with Bala- 
ildva , which is truly “ ttabhr et promontoriia 
duobus induditur." Dubois de Montpereux ( Voyage 
auteur du Caueate , vol. vi. pp. 116, 220), in ac- 
cordance wiA his Aeory of transferring the wander- 
ings of Odysseus to the waters of Ae Buxine, 
discovers in BalaJddva Ae harbour of the giant 
Laestrygones (fidget, x. 80—99); and Aia opinion 
has been taken np by more Aan one writer. It is 
almost needless to say that Ae poet's graphic pic- 
ture of details freshly drawn from Ae visible world, 
is as true of oAer land-locked basins, edged m by 
difis, as when applied to the greyish-blue, or light 
red Jura rocks, which hem in Ae entrance to Ae 
straits of BalaJel&va. [E. B. J.] 

PALAE, a town of Thrace, according to Lapie 
near Moaeealdja. {Itm. AnL p. 668.) [T.H.D.] 

PALAEA 1. (IIoAolo), a plaoe in the Tread 
on the coast, 130 stadia from Andeira. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 614.) 

2. (IloXoA aAfiri), in Laconia. [Plkia*.] 
PALAEBYBLOS (IlaMiiflvtfAos, Stmh. xv. p. 
755; na\ai46v6Aot, PtoL ▼. 15 § 21), a town of 
Phoenicia, which Strabo places after Ae Climax 
or promontory called Mae- Watta-Salan, forming Ae 
N. extremity of Ae Bag of Keeruan. The rite, 
which is unknown, waa therefore probably between 
Ae Climqp, in Ae steep difis of which it was neces- 
sary to cut steps— whence the name— and Ae river 
Lycos, among Ae hills which dosely border the 
shore, and rise to the height of 1000 foot. Ptdemy 
(l o.) calls it a city of Ae interior, and Ae Pen- 
tinger Table places it 7 M. P. from Barytas, but 
does not give its distance from ByUoe. (Kenriek, 
Phoenicia, p. 12, London, 1855.) [E. B. J.] 

PALAEMYNDUS. [Mytoub] 
PALAEOBYBLUS. [Palaebyblub. 1 
PALAEPHARUS, or PALAEPHABSALUS, 
Aat is eiAer dd Pharae or Pherae or dd Phanalus, 
according to Ae difference of Ae reading! in the 
text of Livy (xxsii. 13). 

[Ne 
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PALAERUS (tiaXtupAs : Eth. noAmptfc), a 
town on the W. coast of Acarnania, on the Ionian 
sea, which is placed by Strabo between Leucas and 
Alyiia. Its exact site is unknown. Leake places 
ft fin the Talley of Livddhi In the first year of the 
Peloponnesian War (b. c. 431) Palaerns was in al- 
liance with the Athenians ; and when the latter 
people took the neighbouring town of Sollinm, 
which was a Corinthian colony, they gave both it 
«wd Me territory to the inhabitants of Palaerns. 
(Thao. ii, 30; Stub. r. cm. 460, 450.) 
MLAKSCBPSia [Soma.] 

t ALABSIMUNDUM (Pita. vi. OS. 8. 24), a great 
town in the ancient Taprobane (Ceyhm), an account 
Of which was given to the Romans by Annins Plo- 
camtu, who spent eta months them during the reign 
of the emperor Claudius. According to him, it was 
situated on a irirer of the same name, which, flowing 
front a great internal lake, entered the sea by three 
mouths. It Is probable that it is represented by the 
present Trm&make, in the neighbourhood of which 
am the remains of enormous ancient works for the 
imMoncf the coarse of the river— now called the 
MtthmeBa^Ganga. (Brooke, Geogr. Joum. vol 
Hi, p, 328.) The name occurs under the form 
, Pataahnnndu in the Periphs Mar. Erythr., and in 
Maroian’t» PeripL Mark Ewteri as the name of the 
island itself. Thus the first speaks of vfjros A«- 
y&fUrri TUXauniwWfov, but anciently Taprobane 
(e. 61, ed. Mtlller); and the second states that the 
of Taprobane was formerly called Palaesi- 
iMtndo, bat is now called Salice (c. 35, ed. Mttller). 
Ptolemy, and Stephanos, who follows him, state that 
the island IldAoi pb IkoKsito 2ipAurbov, vvv 81 
So Audi (vii. 4. | 1). It is veiy probable, however, 
that tbis is in both cases to be considered as an 
erroneous reading, and that the trae name was 
Palaeshnundnm. Lassen considers that it is de- 
rived from the Sanscrit words Pdli-Smanta, the 
Head of the Holy Law. ( Dissert, de Insula Tapro - 
bane, p. 14.) [V.] 

PALAESTE, a town upon the coast of Chaonia 
in Epeirns, at the southern foot of the Acroceraonian 
peak, where Caesar landed from Brundusium, in 
order to cany on the war against Pompey in Illyria. 
(Lucan, Phars. v. 460.) In this vicinity there is a 
modern village, called Paldsa ; and there can there- 
fore be little donbt that Lacan has preserved the real 
name of the place where Caesar landed, and that 
there is a mistake in the MSS. of Caesar, where the 
name is written Pharsalns. (Caes. B. C. iii. 6 ; 
comp. Leake, Northern Greece , voL i. p. 5.) 

PALAESTI'NA (nahnurrlmj : Eth IlaAcu- 
araAs), the most commonly received and classical 
name for the conntry, otherwise called the Land of 
Canaan, Judaea, the Holy Land, &o. This name 
has the authority of the prophet Isaiah, among the 
•acred writers; and was received by the earliest 
.secular historians. Herodotus calls the Hebrews 
' Syrians of Palestine; and states that the sea-border 
of Syria, inhabited, according to him, by Phoenicians 
from the Red Sea, was called Palaestina, as tar as 
Egypt (vii. 89). He elsewhere places Syria Palaes- 
tina between Phoenioe and Egypt; Tyre and Sidon 
in Phoenioe; AseaJon,Oadytis, Ienysus in Palaestina 
Snriae; elsewhere he places Cady tie and Asotns 
simply hi Syria (iv. 39, fit 5, ii. 116, 157, L 105, 
iii. 5). 

The name, as derived |rom the old inhabitants of 
the land, originally described only the sea-border 
south of Mount Carmel, occupied by the Philistines 
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from the very earliest period, and during the time of 
the Israelite kingdom (Emd. arifi. 17); although it 
would appear that this district was partially occu- 
pied by the cognate brandies of the Canaan ites. 
(Gen. x. 14, 19.) It afterwards came to be used of 
the inland parts likewise, and that not only on the 
west of the Jordan, but also to the east, as tar as 
the limits of the children of Israel ; and In this 
wider acceptation it will be convenient here to adopt 
it; although it deserves to be noted that even so late 
as Josephus the name Palaestina was occasionally 
used in its mere restricted and proper sense, via 
of that part of tbs oeast inhabited of old by the 
Philistines. (See the passages referred to in Bslaad, 
p. 41, who devotes the nine first chapters of his 
work to the names of Palestine; pp. 1 — 51.) 

L Gjovbbal BoiTmuRixa, Soil, Cumate. 

The general boundaries of Palestine, in this wider 
acceptation of the name, are clearly defined by the 
Mediterranean on the west, and the great demit, 
now called the Hastrm k, on the east. [Hamuir.] 
The country, however, on the east of Jordan was 
not originally designed to term part of the tad of 
Israel ; which was to have been bounded by the 
Jordan and its inland lakes. (Numb. sxnr. 6, 
10 — 12; comp, xxxii.) The northern and south- 
ern boundaries are not so clearly defined; but it is 
probable that a more careful investigation and a 
more accurate survey of the country than has 
hitherto been attempted might lead to the recovery 
of many of the sites mentioned in the sacred boob, 
and of natural divisions which might help te the 
elucidation of the geography of Palestine. On the 
south, indeed, recent investigations have led to the 
discovery of a well-defined mountain barrier, forming 
a natural wall along the south of Palestine, from the 
southern bay of the Dead Bet to the Mediterranean, 
along the line of which, at intervals, may be found 
traces of the names mentioned in the borders in the 
books of Moses and Joshua, terminating on the west 
with the river of Egypt ( Wody-eUA mi) at Bhinoco- 
rura. (Numb, xxxiv. 3 — 5 ; comp. Josh. xv. 1—4 ; 
Williams, Holy City , vol. i M appendix 1., note 1, p- 463 
— 468.) On the northern border the mention of 
Mount Hor is perplexing; the point on the coast of 
“ the great sea" is not fixed; nor are the sites of 
Hamath or Zedad determined. (Numb, xxxiv. 7, 8; 
comp. EseL xlvii. 15, 16.) But whatever account 
may be given of the name Hor in the northern 
borders of Palestine, the mention of Herman ss the 
northern extremity of the Israelites* conquests » 
Deuteronomy (iii. 9, v. 48) would point to that 
rather than to Lebanon, which Reland coiyectorw, 
as the mountain in question : while the feet tiw 
Sidon is assigned to the tribe of Asher (Jwga, *• 
21) would prove that the point on the ooest mv* 
be fixed north of that bolder town of the Oanrenito. 
(Gen. x 19; Josh. xix. 28.) The prerent 
near to Homs (Emets), is much too fcr wrth 
fall in with the boundary of Palestine, and M®* 
be conceded that we have not at present shock® 
data to enable us to determine Ms northern 
(Reland, lib. I. cp.*5, W »»-» »■). To 
must be added tost the Unite of P^re^ne . 
at different periods of ite hirttej, 


the views of dififcrent writers (ib. < 

-127), and that the comtocm sn* « ^ 
the limits of the pu a s ses ta s of the 
those assigned to their conquests hss 
embarrassed the question. Assuming, 
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those boundaries,' es do the sacred Wr i ter s and 
JoHphos, we may now take a general view of ha 
physical features which have always so much to do 
with the formation of the character of the inha- 
bitants. It is well described in its principal fea- 
tures, in the book of Deuteronomy, as “ a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains and depths, that spring 
out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates : a land of 
oil -olive, and honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without sc ar ceness; thou shalt not laok any- 
thing in it; atari whom stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brats’* (viii. 7—9; 
comp. xL 11, IS). The great variety of ite natural 
productions most he ascribed to the diversified cha- 
racter of its sttriUeo and the natural richness of its 
soil, which was obviously taxed to the utmost by 
the industry of its numerous Inhabitants; for there 
is no pert of the hill country, however at present 
desolate and depopulated, which does not bear evi- 
dences of ancient agricultural labour in its scarped 
rocks and ruined terrace-walls; while in the vicinity 
of its modern villages, the rude traditionary style 
of husbandry, unimproved and unvaried for 3000 
years, enables the traveller to realise the ancient 
fertility of this highly favoured land, and the oc- 
cupations of its inhabitants, as well as the genioa 
of their poetry, all whose images are borrowed from 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Aa the peculiar 
characteristic feature in the geography of Greece is 
the vast proportion of ita sea-border to its superficial 
area, so the peculiarity Cf the geography of Paleetiue 
maybe said to be tbe undue proportion of mountain, 
or rather hill eountiy, to its extent. In the districts 
of Tripoli, Akka , and Damascus, three descriptions 
of soil prevail, in general that of the mountainous 
parts of Palestine and central Syria is dry and stony, 
being formed in a great measure from the debris of 
rocks, of which a large portion of the surface of the 
districts of Lebanon, the Bfaurtm, and Leejfa, with 
the mountainous countries of Judaea, are composed; 
it is mixed, however, with the alluvium constantly 
brought down by the irrigating streams. The 
second and richest district are the plains of Es- 
diaelon, Zabulon, Baalbek, part of the Decapolis, 
and Damascus, as well as the valleys of the Jordan 
and Orontes, which for the most part consist of a 
fat loamy noil. Being almost without a pebble, it 
becomes, when dry, a fine brown earth, like garden 
mould, which, when saturated by the rams, is 
almost a quagmire, and in the early part of the 
bummer becomes a marsh: when cultivated, most 
abundant crops of tobacco, cotton, and gram are 
obtained. The remainder of the territory chiefly 
coubiata of the plains called Barr by the Arabs, and 
Midbar by the Hebrews, both words signifying simply 
a tract of land left entirely to nature, and being 
applied to the pasture tracts about almost every 
town in Syria, as well as to those spots where vege- 
tation almost entirely foils. Such spots prevail in 
, tract ® towards the eastern aide of the country, 
.ere the soil is mostly an indurated clay, with 
irregular ridges of limestone lulls separating different 
Parts of the surface. The better description of soil 
“ occasionally diversified by hill and dale, and has 
ety much the appearance of some of our downs, but 
covered with the liquorice plant, mixed with 
Somatic shrubs, and occasionally some dwarf trees, 
such as the tamarisk and acacia. Many of the 
d j jwtward of the Jordan (Peraea) are of this 
description, particularly these near the ffowron, 
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which, under the name of Roman Arabia, had Boara 
for its capital The inferior tracts are fftqwntly 
coated with pebbles and black flints, having f littJ% 
and sometimes no vegetation. Such are the greater 
portions of the tracts southward of Gaea and 
Hebron, and that part of the pashalick which borders 
upon Arabia Deserta, when scarcity sf wider has 
produced a wilderness, winch at best is oajy eepridt 
of nourishing a limited number of abtoft feat% **ri 
camels : its condition is the wont in mw, at 
which season little or no rain feta tagM'it 
item parte of frrfc * r /VT 

Owing to the inequity of III 
has a orraat variMV of tnmnMiMM min dhmrt* 

first belongs pHMipH to me IAsm mu 
to Mount Harmon, in the fifetn no* th of 1 
country, but is stand in some 
mountain district! of AUttte* 


Hebron, when it# wintoas Mi tftsn vety 
the springs mild, and a Mfeeshfeg bream tempera 
the summer heat The second embraces the etalee 
adjoining tbe coast of the Mediterranean, together 
with the adjacent plains of Akka, Jqtfo, and Gan*; 
also those in the Interior, each as Esdraelon, the 
valley of the Jordan, and part of Paries. The third 
prevails in the south-eastern parts of Syria, tbe 
contiguity of which to the arid deserts of burning 
sand, exposes them to th* furaaca-blaste of the 
sirocco un tempered by the humid winds which pre- 
vail to the west of the central highlands, while the 
depression of the southern part of tbe Jordan valley 
and the Dead Sea gives to the plain of Jericho and 
the districts in the vicinity of that sea an Egyptian 
climate. (Col. Ghesney, Expedition to thelitphratet, 
ftc. vol i. pp. 533—637.) 

II. Groloot, Natural Divisions, ahd Pro- 
Ducnons. 

The general geographical position of Palestine is 
well described in the following extract : — “ That 
great mountain chain known to the ancients under 
the various names of Imaus, Caucasus, and Taurus, 
which extends due east and west from China to 
Asia Minor; this chain, at the point where it enters 
Asia Minor, throws off to the southward a subor- 
dinate ridge of hills, which forms the barrier be- 
tween the Western Sea and the plains of Syria 
and Assyria. After punning a tortuous course for 
some time, and breaking into the parallel ridges of 
Libanus and Antilib&nus, it runs with many breaks 
and divergencies through Palestine and the Arabian 
peninsula to the Indian Ocean. One of the most 
remarkable of these breaks is the great plain of 
Esdraelon, the battle-field of tbe East From this 
point ... the ridge or mountainous tract extends, 
without interruption, to the Bouth end of the Dead 
Sea, or further. This whole tract rises gradually 
towards the south, forming the hill country of 
Ephraim and Judah, until, in the vicinity of Hebron, 
it attains an altitude of 3250 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean. At a point exactly opposite to 
the extreme north of the Dead Sea, •. a. due west 
from it, where the entire ridge has an deration of 
about 2710 feet, and close to the saddle of tbs 
ridge, a veiy remarkable feature of this rocky pro- 
cess, so to call it, occurs. The appearance is as if 
a single, but vast wave of this sea of rook, rising 
and swelling gradually from north to south, had 
bean suddenly checked in ita advance, and, after * 
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goniidambto snbudi bom Wow fee general level, left 
st«W tig per feetiy Mrted from the surrounding 
iHM; : belli as to fts front and site. Add, feat about 
the middle of this wave than is a alight depression, 
channelling it from north-west to ecuth-east, and 
you have before you the natural limestone rock 
which ferine the site of Jerusalem.” {Christian 
j Re mti&rmeer, No. Ixvh N. &, vul xviii. pp. 425, 
ill) A few to fet e mfchk m tob of 

skrhJZL iiLZZi »5Si5ri!m irsET z 

He Metal geqgropny of Jralgatme win suffice to 
«flfe|toto the diiiflptie* of it* main features, and to 
fnrtflfe a notaendatare for the more detailed notices 
wbfoh must foBow, This addition wQl be beat eup- 
aUafe by the aatanBat "Sanaa sear, whne travels 
fpra flin tie he d a d o a i d tnrsftua ST the geography of 
raMhia. It wfil, however, be more convenient to 
fe u ri d er below his third division of the oounfcxy, 
r^rn rr^Tmjiieg fee river Jordan and the Bead Sea, 
arftf lte yqleapfe phasoomena, as those articles have 
hen tmmi fee t hi s place, and the historical im- 
pnmme ef them demands a feller account than is 
gMIn hieneceanrUy brief summary. He divides 
the country as fellows: 

l. The fafefel plain eiteading along the coast 
from Gaea to Joey, north-east of BeiriU. 

i. The mountain range separating this plain from 
the valky of the Jordan, which, commencing with 
JM Khalil, forms the rooky land of Judaea, Sa- 
maria, and Galllea, and ends with the knot of moun- 
ters from which Libanus and Antalibanus extend 
towards fee north. 

3. The valley of fee Jordan, wife the basins of 
fee lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea, as far as 
Wady-tL Ghur, fee northern and of Wafy-d-Araba. 

4* The country on the east of the Jordan, aa for 
g* the parallel of Damascus. 

(I.) The part of the coast plain extending 
from the isthmus of Suet between the sea and fee 
mountains of Judaea and Samaria, and bounded by 
the ridge of Oarmel, belongs, in regard to its fer- 
tility, to the moat beautiful regions of Spin. The 
vegetation in all its forms is feat of fee warmer 
parts of the shores of the Mediterranean; in fee 
southern districts the palm flourishes. 

The mountains of Judaea and Samaria, which 
rise to fee height of 2000 feet above the sea, follow 
fee line of the plain until they meet fee ridge of 
Carmel. The coast district belongs partly to fee older 
and newer pliocene of the marine deposits, and partly 
to the ohalk and Jura formations of fee neighbour- 
ing mountainous country. 

To fee north of Carmel the hilly arable fond 
occurs again. 

Still further north, with fee exception of a few 
Strips of land about Acre, Sur , Seida, Hearth, Ac., 
fee coast plain becomes more and more narrowed by 
the mountains, which extend towards fee sea, until 
there only remains hare and there * very small strip 
of coast 

Several mountain streams, swollen in fee rainy 
season to torrents, flow through deep narrow valleys 
into thg plain, in part ferti lis i n g it; in part, where 
then are no barriers to oppose their force, spreading 
devastation for and wide. Of these the principal 
are JVaAr-ef-£e$, Nokr^J>atM*r, the AaU, fee 
Sakarmuk, JHakr^rKammieh, Ndhr Mukuita, foe. 

The mountain aides of Lebanon, from Mb to 
Beirto, are cultivated in terraces; the principal 
product of this kind of cultivation is the vine and 
mulberry; the wmter.fiti, oranges, pomegra- 
nates, and, in gum), the ao-caUed tropical fruits. 
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The want of grass begin* to show itself in Syria, 
end especially on the sideeaf fee wmatey, owing 
to the tag continued droughts. The Syrian moun- 
tains along the coast north of Carmel, and especially 
the sides of Lebanon, ate, wife the exception of the 
garden-trees, and a few scattered pines, entirely 
devoid of wood, 

(2.) The lend immediately towards the east, 
which follows fee line of coast from south to math, 
at a distance now greater now Map, rises to fee form 
of a lofty mountain chain, the aammito of which 
ere for the most part founded, and mealy peaked; 
forming numerous plateaux, and (Mating fee 
whole speee between fee ooaat en the west, and fee 
valley of fee Jordan, wife fee Dead flea and fee 
lake of Tiberias, on fee east, having a 
breadth of from 8 to W German miles. 

This M oommsDosi in the __ 

wife JM KWH, which, towards the went and 
south-west, stntohes to the plain of Gaaa and fee 
sandy deserts of fee fofomaa, and towards fee south 
and south-east joins the mountain nontoy of Ara- 
bia Petmea, and towards fee asst sinks suddenly 
into fee basin ef fee Deed Sea. Lmnediatajy joined 
to JM Khalil am JMtUKodt and fee moun- 
tains of Ephraim, linking on fee east into the 
valley of fee Jordan, and on the went into the plain 
at Jaffa. Further north follow* JM NablAs, 
wife the other mountains ef Samaria, bounded on 
the east by the valley of the Jordan, on fee wart by 
the ooest district; ind towards fee norfe-we*! ex- 
tending to the sea, end forming the promontory of 
Carmel. North of Maj itoUmeramfesmountoiiiB 
of Galilee, Hannon, Tabor. JM SsfiJ, Sewn, Ac. 
This group sinks into the beam of fee lake ef Tibe- 
rias and fee upper valley of the Jordan, on fee east, 
on the west into the coast district ef Acre end Sur, 
extends into the see in several promontories, and is 
united to fee chain of Lebanon at Mb, by JM- 
oLDme, and by the mountains of fef Upper Jordan 
and of/Mras to J M + *8 h * fob, qtJM*t-T*l h 
and thus to the chain of Antilibanua. 

The whole mountain chain in the district just 
described belongs to the Jura and ohalk formation. 
Crystalline end platonic socks them am none, and 
volcanic formations am to be found only in the 
mountains surrounding the basin of fee lake of Ti- 
berias. The highest paints am situated in the 
northern pert of the range, in the neighbourhood of 
JebeUbShmek, and in the eastern and sootb- 
eastero part of Galilee. {JM-esJMch is 2500 
fort shove few sea.) Farther south the mountains 
become perceptibly lower, and the highest of the 
mountains of Judaea am soarooly 4000 foot stove 
the ms 

The character of the southern pert of thfrmotP 111 ' 
very different from feat of the northern. The F*^ 
tafMx end slopes of the central chain of Jndao*^® 
wild, rocky, and devoid of vegetation; fee vatoy 
numerous, deep, and narrow. In fee 
wherever productive eoil is collected, andttoj* . 
supply of water, them springs up a rich 

**»*»•% 

(unmite. With .till (TMtar )»«£ 
doM mtart exhibit himlf t» M*- 

uiu bmm high*, th* Urn Wl* 
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Hit cnkt Barmen (AW if SMbA) mw lugs 
above the ether mou nt a te a. 

The valley* tit no longer inhospitable ravine*; 
they besoms long and broad, and partly form plains 
of largo extent* at Esdraelon. A beautiful pasture 
kad extends to the heights of the mountains. Oon- 
gMtnftb. mountain stream* water the valleys. 

(3.) To the east of this mountain chain lies the 
valley of the Jordan, the most remarkable of all 
Lmgf j nn rM«infiB of the earth, at well on* account 
efite^SnSa^w^^ahnortiiictedibte depth. 
[See below, Hi and IY.j 
(A) On the east of the Dead Saa and the Jordan 
valWftiith the a» ef TAaih^ ritea She a waU a 
steep meontehl a^l of Jura ttmeetene. On 
top of thie liea a broad plateau inhabited by nemadfe 
Aiaba ami stationary tribes The eeuthera part of 
these highlands is known by the name of JM 
BeUaai further north, beyond the Zerfeo, in the 
xietehbeurhood of the lofty JjU*, it meets the 
highlands of £»M f and still farther north 
begins the well-known plateau ELHcmro^ which, 
inhabited chiefly by Arabe and Druses, it bounded 
by Antilibanua end the Syrian desert, joint the pla- 
teau of Damascus, and there reaches a height of 
2304 Pane feet above the see. 

HI . The Jokdah. 

The most odefanted river of Judaea, end the only 
stream of any considerable rite in the country. Its 
etymology has not been auoamsfaUy investigated by 
the ancients, who propose a compound of Ter and 
Dan, and imagine two fountains bearing theee names, 
from whioh the riser derived its origin add appella- 
tion. S. Jerome (fimmast i. e. Dan) denvea it 
from Jor t which he says is equivalent to fatBpov, 
fimms, and Dan the city, where one of its principal 
fountains was situated. But there are serious ob- 
jections to both parts of this derivation. For in the 
first place "ft* Is the Hebrew form of the equivalent 
for jhmus, while the proper name is always }T£ 
and never as the proposed etymology would 

require; while the name Dan, as applied to the city 
Lau»h, is five centuries later than the first mention 
of the river in the book of Genesis; and the theoiy 
of anticipation in the numerous passages of the Pen- 
t-tench in which it occurs 1 b scarcely admissible 
(bee Judges , xviii.; Gen. xiii. 10, xxxii. 10; Job, 
*1- 23 ), although Dan is certainly bo used in at 
least one passage. (Gen. xiv. 14.) Besides which, 
Keland has remarked that the vowel always written 
with the second syllable of the river is different from 
that of the monosyllabic city, ft, and not ft. He 

suggests another derivation from the root *0J, <fe- 
wendfe, labifar, so denoting a river , as this, in 
common with other riven which he instances, might 
be called tear’ itoxfivi sad as Josephus does call it 
rbv xoTopdi', without any distinctive name (rint 
▼. 1. § 22), in describing the borders of Issaehar. 
Thu u also adopted by Geeenius, Lee, and other 
modems. (Lee, Lexicon, s. «.) 

The source of this river ie a question involved in 
mnch obscurity in the ancient records ; and there is 
a perplexing notice of Josephus, which has added 
considerably to the difficulty. The subject was 
roily investigated by the writer in 1842, and the 
rosulte an stated below. 

The Jordan has three principal sources: (1) at 
the indent Gaseana Philippi; (2) at TeU- 
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riJtriL the eke of the indent Dan, ab ou t 
miles to the west of Mw; (8) at Reubeia, i 
distance to the north of TM&KmL 
sources require distinct notice. 

1. The fountain at Benias is regarded by Jottfkm 
and others as the proper source of the Jordan, but 
not with sufficient reason. It is indeed a ODffatta 
fountain, springing out from tile earth h» 4 wide 
and rapid but shallow steam, fefalfc < ~ 
formerly d e dicated * Fait butaat sfli 
manner described by ImnIiI V 
yawning ofcsrin fc tbs **»!*% * 
ahts depth sf atill w gy of whhfo 

’ Ife fori A 

f* urn* m m a wamww swag ta nm* 
rib aa rise eariMa ef tilt dbgfobm Ha flrtri 

tamed ta mat mwst,wwtun it cm* 

cnlar pari , 1*0 atedfia dKstaat Jbent tipwriVtiA mi 
for hem tiw retd font M fef Miri^Uk 
tin east 

was always follte tite brim, bit mvur o f te tirifi fo 
and its eocnectiou wit* tiw fountai n at Puma* mi 
discovered by Herod PWHp the tettireh in the fol- 
lowing manner: — He threw Chaff fete th* hik# 
Phiaia, which made itaappemanoe again at tiw 
fountain of Panaaa. This circular, gridsUhaped 
poeL about amUeindforiwtet k now called Bfcteet- 
er-Ram. It la ritustad Ugh in a bare mountain 
region, and strongly rwetewes the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcana It is a curious error of Irby and 
Mangles to represent the surrounding hills as 
“richly wodded" [2Vaoe^ p. 287). The water ia 
stagnant, nor is there any appearance or report 
among the natives of any stream issuing from the 
lake, or of any subterranean eomxmmicatien with 
the fountain of Psnaas. The above-named travel- 
lers cnnectly represent it as having 14 no apparent 
supply or discbaige” The experiment of Philip is 
therefore utteriy unintelligible, as there is no stream 
to carry off the ohaffi (For a View of Phiaia, nee 
Traill's Josephus, voL ii. p. 46, and lxxx. Ac.) 

2. The second fountain of the Jordan is at TeR- 
eLKadL [Dak.] This is almost equally copious 
with the first-named; and issues from the earth in a 
rapid stream on the western side of the woody hill, 
on whioh traoee of the city may atill be discovered. 
The stream bean the ancient name of the town, 
and is called Ndkr Leddn , M the river Led&n ■ some- 
times misunderstood by traveller* as the indent 
name of the river, which certainly no longwr 
exists among the natives. This is plainly tiw 
Daphne of Josephus, “having fountains, which, 
feeding what is called the little Jordan, under the 
temple of the golden calf, discharge it into the 
great Jordan.* (Bed. Jud. iv. I. § 1, oonf. Ant 
viiL 8. $ 4; and see Reland, Palaestma, p. 263.) 

3. A mile to the west of Tell-el-Kadi, runs the 
Ndhr Basbfay, the Sasbeia river, little inferior to 
either of the farmer. It rises 6 or 8 miles to the 
north, near the large village of Heubeia, and bring 
joined in its comae by a stream from Mount Har- 
mon, contributes considerably to the bulk of the 
Jordan. It is therefore somewhat remarkable that 
this tributary has been unnotioed until compara- 
tively modern times. (Bobinaon, Bib. Mm. v«L iii 
p, 384, note 2.) 

These three principal sources of tiw Jordan, aa 
the natives affirm, do not intermingle their water* 
until they meet in the small lake now called ~ * 

LL 4 
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aUftM, 41 the waters of Mercm” of Scripture 
(Joik. xi. 8, 7), the SncBCHoams Palcs of 
Josephus (Ant. v. 5. § 1, BeU. Jud. iii. 19. 6 7, It. 
1, § 1); bat the pitta betw ee n this take tad Pa- 
neu ta herd to be explored, in coneeqnenee of nu- 
merous fountains end the rivulets into which the 
mein streams are hero divided. (Robinson, l e. pp 
08a# 884; JHMfettaa 8&m t 1843, jp, TJ, 13.) 

This po tat was investigated by &. Robinson In 
1$83, and he found that both the Add** and the 
M Mfoy unite their waters with the stream from 
JSMv, some distance above the take, to which they 
ran la one stream. (Journal JL (hog. Boo. vol. xariv. 

^ $g f 1880,) 

Tfcta^ifegtan, new ealtad Mm-d.HuUh, might 
wwm^Mgaated Shot or I\* rod *1 tyftrfawv, “ the 
marihm dl Jordan,^ by which name, however, the 
anther of we font book of Maocabeea (1 Manx. ix. 
49) and Joeephss (Ant xiiL 1. $ 3) would seem to 
|M thaiMushy plain to the south of the Deed 
Sea. The waters from the three sources above- 
mentioned befog collected into the small take, and 
farther augmented by the numerous land springs ta 
Uw Bohr and IrMSidd, run off towards the 
tenth fo one current towards the sea of Tiberias 
(TiUBBIAS Haws], a distance, according to Jo- 
sephus, of 190 stadia. They flow off at the south- 
western extremity of thta take, and passing through 
a district well described by Josephus as a great 
desert (woAAV fpij/ufor, B. J. iii 9. § 7), now 
wiled by the natives El-Ghor , low themselves in 
the Desd See. 

Attention has been lately called to a peculiar 
phenomenon exhibited by this river, the problems 
relating to which have been solved twice within the 
last few yesrs by the enterprise of English and 
American sailors. In the spring of the year 1833 
a series of barometrical observations by M. Berton 
gave to the Dead Sea a depression of 1374 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and to the sea 
of Tiberias a depression of 755 feet, thns establish- 
ing a tall of 619 feet between the two lakes. At 
the clow of the same year the observations were 
repeated by Rnssegger, with somewhat different 
results; tho depression of the Dead Sea being given 
as 1429 feet, the sea of Tiberias 666 feet, and the 
consequent fall of the Jordan between the two, 763 
feet. Herr von Wildenbruch repeated the observ- 
ations by barometer ta 1845, with the following 
results: — Depression of the Dead Sea 1446 feet, of 
the sea of Tiberias 845 feet, difference 600 feet. 
He carried his observations further north, even to 
the source at TdLeUKadi, with the following re- 
sults:— At Jacob’s bridge, abont 2} miles from the 
southern extremity of Bohr Hideh, he found the 
Jordan 89*9 feet above the Mediterranean; at the 
Bahr Hvlek 100 feet) and at the source at TelUeU 
Kadi 537 feet) thus giving a fall of 1983 feet in a 
direct conns of 117 miles: — the most rapid fell 
being between the bridge of Jacob and the sea of 
Tiberias, a distance of only 8 miles, ta which the 
river fells 84$ feet, or 116 feet per mile. Results 
w r emarkable did not find easy aredence, although 
they were further tasted By a trigonometrical 
survey, conducted fay Lieel Symoods of the Royal 
Engineers, in 1841, which confirmed the barome- 
trical observations for the ttatf Sea, but were re- 
markably at variance wtffe Dm ctetomeat for the sea 

JKirJrtSA'Et! I 

none of level between Ihp fef 48 884 feet* The I 


whole subject is ably treated by Mir. Petemann, fo 
a paper read before the Gemaphtaalfoociety, chiefly 
ta answer to the strictures of Dr. Rebimoft, ta a com- 
munication made to the same society,— both of which 
papers were subsequently published fo the journal ot 
the society (vol. xviii. part 9, 1848). In conse- 
quence of the bbwrvations of Dr. Robinson (Aft. 
Be$. vol. ii. p. 896, n. 4, and vol ML p. 811* & 81 
the writer in 1849 followed the oonrw of the 
Jordan from the saa of Tiberias to the era of 0TwM, 
and found it to be a continuous torrent, xiuhfog 
down fo a narrow rooky channel between almost 
precipitous mountains. It ta well described fey 
Herr von Wildenbruch. who explored it fo4848,as 
a M continuous waterfell ” (cited by Peterman*, l o. 
p. 103). 

The lower Jordan, between tho era of Tlberiae and 
tho Dead Sea, wae subsequently explored by Lieut 
Molyneox fo 1847, and by an American expedite 
under Lieut Lynch fo the following year. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the >very graphic aoootmt of 
Lieut Molyneux, also odntafoed fo tho number of the 
Royal Geographical Society's Journal (pp. 104— 
123) already referred to, will give the beet idea of 
the character of this interesting river, hitherto so 
little known. Immediately on leaving the eeacf Ti- 
berias they found the river upwards of 100 feet 
broad and 4 or 5 deep; bat on reaching the ruins of 
a bridge, about 9 miles down the stream, they found 
the passage obstructed by the ruins, and their diffi- 
culties commenced; for seven boon they scarcely 
ever had sufficient water to swim the boot for 
100 yards together. In many places the river 
is split into a number of small streams, and conse- 
quently without muoh water fo any of them. Oc- 
casionally the boat had to be carried upwards of 
100 yards over rocks and through thorny bushes; 
and in some places they had high, steep, sandy dUffis 
all along the banks of the river. In other ptaess 
the boat had to be carried on the backs of the camels, 
the stream bring quite impracticable. The Ghor t 
or great valley of the Jordan, is about 8 or 9 miles 
broad at its upper end ; and this space is anything 
but flat — nothing but a continuation of bare hills, 
with yellow dried-up weeds, which look when distant 
like corn stubbles. These hills, however, sink into 
insignificance when compared to the ranges of 
the mountains which enclose the Ghor; and it is 
therefore only by comparison that this put of the 
Ghor is entitled to be called a valley. Within this 
broader valley is a smaller one on a lower level, 


through which the river rune; and its winding course, 
which is marked by luxurious vegetation, resembles 
a gigantic serpent twisting down the valley. So 
tortuous is its coarse, that it would be quite im- 
possible to give any account of its various turnings 
in its way from the take of Tiberias to the Dssd 
See. A little above Bdkm the stream is speared 
by an bid curiously formed bridge of three arenm» 
still in use, and here the Ghor begins to wear a much 
better and more fertile aspect It appeal* 
be composed of two different platforms; the *3V* 
one on either ride projects from the foot of the Mot 
which form the great valley, and ta triesaWy hvri, 
but barren and uncultivated. It then folk vmg » 
the form of rounded sand-hills, er wbiftah Wf 
dicular oliffii, varying from 180 to 906 feet taWi® 1 ? 
to the lower plain, wbkb it wjtJWe 

srttfav&T-tffft ■ < «■ 
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tortuous manner between them. In many plaoe§ these 
olift me life* eplb. About this part of the Jordan 
tip lower ptaip tiogbt be perhaps 1| or 2 miles brood, 
and so fall of the most rank and Invariant vegetation, 
like a Jungle, that in a few spots only can anything 
approach its banks. Below Seiean the higher ter- 
races on either side begin to dose in, and to narrow 
the fertile space below; the hills beams irregular 
and only partly cultivated ? sod by degrees the 
whole Okor ttoaraet its original fern. The rig- 
sag course of toe river is still prettily marked by 
lines of men foliage on its banks, as it vseti from 
the cliffs on one ride to those on the other. This 
general character of the rim and of the Ghor is 
continued to toe Deed Sea, the mountains on either 
side of toe upper valley approaching or receding, 
and the river winding in the lower valley between 
bare olifib of soft limestone, in some places not less i 
than 900 or 400 feet high, hating many shallows 
and some large fells. The American expedition 
added little to the informal ion contained in the paper 
of our enterprising countryman, who only survived 
his exploit one month. Lieut Lynch’s report, how- 
ever, rally confirms all Lieut Molyneux’s observa- 
tion!; and he sums up the results of the survey in 
the Mowing sentence:-— 1 * The great secret of the 
depression between lake Tiberias and the Deed Sea 
is solved by the tortuous course of the Jordan, In 
a space of 60 miles of latitude and 4 or 9 miles 
of longitude, toe Jordan traverses at least 200 miles. 
... We have plunged down twenty-seven threaten- 
ing rapids, besides a great many of lesser magni- 
tude." (Lynch, Narrative qf the United Stated 
ttvfsiitio* to the Jordan, p. 265.) It Is satis- 
factory also to find that toe trigonometrical survey 
of the officers attached to the American expedition 
confirms the results arrived at by Lieut. Symonds. 
(Dr. Robinson, Theological Review for 1848, pp. 
764-768.) 

It is obvious that these phenomena have an im- 
portant bearing on the historical notices of the river; 
and it is curious to observe (as Mr. Petermann has 
remarked), in examining the results of De Bertou, 
Rubbegger, and Von Wildenbruch, that the depression 
both of the Dead Sea and of the lake of Tiberias in- 


creases in a chronological order (with only one excep- 
tion) , which may perhaps indicate that a continual 
change is going on in the level of the entire Ghor, espe- 
cially as it is well proved that the whole Jordan valley, 
with ith lakes, not only has been but still is sub- 
jett to volcanic action; as Russegger has remarked 
the mountains between Jerusalem snd the 
Jordan, m the valley of the Jordan itself, and those 
«uound the Dead Sea, bear unequivocal evidence of 
j[oi<anic agency, such as disruptions, upheaving, 
wults, &c t &c.,— proofs of which agency are still 
otonous in continual earthquakes, hotBprings, and 
formations of asphalt. 

One of the earliest historical facts connected with 
“IT 1 - a ite periodical overflow during the season 
lz.° y r hamst <•*«* ft- 15? 1 Chron. xii. 15, 
xii. 5 ; see Blunt’s Undesigned Coin - 
PP* U3, 114); and allusion is made to this 
ten t « af S r . the “Parity (Eoolus. xxiv. 26; Aris- 
nlAK ** Mtoorata*-) The river in the 
Z?? * Jericho wae visited by the writer at all 
°* t “ e jwr, but he never witnessed an ouer- 
Bedouins who inhabit its banks 
Th, Aaerion 

JfS Jf? 11 in month of 

^ wo off Jericho at Easter, yet they wit- 


nessed nothing of toe kind, though Lieut Lynch 
remarks, “ the river is in the latter stage 4f a 
freshet; a few weeks earlier or later, and ] 
would have been impraoticpble." CM 
farther north, however, not far below Asfeaa, Lieut 
Molyneux remarked “ a quantity of denoeit in ton 
plain of the Jordan, and too W iff 
various places at a diatom fee* nt|lto 
which it wse evident Mat* toff Imdsu toltorffw* 
flows its banka; affd tfeiMfeiMillM 
in winter it is ocetotatofy half a aurm; W&eh 

ifwauita 4rm thff IttnuialA wfearnffmlmn Am feklto eJt 

■iiyipwwwj wcv wvsimn lEP jJPtoW to 

tlw Qher" (U, Ul> ft imrit«MtHr fess# 
thiy that ton sukettam of |fes btoin tf tow Doafe 
Sea tot jswwo ,i tsqdd feff eftoa Jetton eOaaecntofft 
mn it, wWoh has torn eut «* tor iumr 
channel, baa piemto d toe osetobw toam ill tom 
parts where toe fish Is not eo «u$id. 

Another ebaoga may abo be awmtod fer ta the 
une manner. “The lords of toe JMta* mi 
once few and fer between, an Is atoll from the 


historical notices. (Sort. ii. 7: Judges, Ui. 28, vtt. 
24, xii. 6.) But Lieut. Mriynsux toys of the upper 
part of its oouree, “I am within toe mark wfesn I 
say that there are many hundreds of planes where 
we might have walked assess, without wetting our 
feet, on the huge rocks and stones’ 1 (pi 115> 

The thick jungle on toe banks of toe river was 
formerly a covert fer wild beasts, from which they 
were dfaMged by the periodical overflow of toe 
river; and M the lhm coming up from toe swelling of 
Jordan * is a familiar figure in toe prophet Jere- 
miah (xlix. 19, L 44). It was supposed until very 
recently that not only the Bon but all ether wild 
beasts were extinct in Palestine, or that the wild 
boar was the sole occupant of the jungle ; but the 
i seamen in company with Lieut Molyneux reported 
having seen “ two tigers and a boar” in their pas- 
sage down the stream (p. 118). 

The principal tributanes of the Jordan join it from 
the e&bt ; the most considerable are the Yarmu h 


[Gadaka] and the Zerha [Jabbok] 

This river is principally noted in sacred history 
for the miraculous passage of the children of Israel 
under Joshua (iii.), — the miracle was repeated 
twice afterwards in the passage of Elijah and Elisha 
(2 Kings , ii. 8, 14),— and for the baptism of our 
Lard (St Matt iii. fee.). It is honoured with 
scanty notice by the classical geographers. Strabo 
reckons it the hugest river of Syria (xvi.p. 756). 
Plmy is Bomewhat more communicative. He speaks 
of Paneas as its source, consistently with Josephus. 
“ Jordanu amnis oritur I fonts Paneade, qui stamen 
dedit Oaesare&e : amnis amoenus, et quatenus lo- 
coram situs patitur ambitiosus, accolisque se prae- 
bens, velut in vitas. Asphaltiden lacum dirum 
nature petit, a quo postremo ebibitur, aquaeque 
laudatas perdit pestilendbus mistas. Ergo ubi prima 
oonv all ium foil occasio in lacum se sundit, quern 
plures Genesaram vocant, etc." (Hist Nat v. 15.) 
Tacitus, though more bnef, is still more accurate, 
as he notices toe Rohr Hulehea well as toe eea of 
Tiberias. “ Neo Jordanes pelago aocimtur: s«l 
unum atque alterum lacum, integer perfluit : tertb 
rstraetur." (Hist v. 6.) 

The ancient name fer ELGhor was Avuor, and 
the modern native name of the Jordan is Es* 


SNriaJL 

(Karl von Banmer, PolWfon, 2nd ad. I960, 
pp. 48~-54, 449-452; Ritter, Erd kmde, faWeH 
Aria*, tqL 15, pp. 181-^556| A.*, I860, Jtor 
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Jordan md die Betokifmg dm Theta lfeerm, efe 
Vortrag, fa, 1850. The original documents, from 
which these are chiefly compiled, tret — Comte de 
Bartoe, fat tbe Bulletin da la Boa. Ghtog. da Paria, 
torn. xii. 1889, pp* 166, fee., with chart; Bossegger, 
Jfeta 4* JBnropo, Aaien, 4/Wbo,feo,vol iii. Stutt- 
gart, 1847, pp. 189—109, 189—184; Herr ran 
Wikknbruch, MonattboricJm da GaaeUaokafi fir 
JBrdkmtdem Berlin, 1845, 1848.) 

IV* Ths Dkajd Ska. 

Of 411 tbe natural phncncmena of Merita, tbe 
Head Sea la tat which baa mat attracted the notice 
<ff goo in w tan and ratatalfelB both in ancient and 
noitawaa, aa okfeitfsg yeoulferiltos and sug- 
gs e Hwg q u es ti ons of pa at taenet in a geological 
paint of view. 

Afaraes.— The earliest altaion to this sea, which, 
aocordlng to the prevailing theory, refen to ita ori- 
ginal formation, is found in the book of Genesis 
(nit. 8 ), when it is identified with the vale “of 
Siddim,” and denominated “the Salt Sea” (4 &<U 
Asm* rdv tome, LXX) ; comp. Numb, xxxiv. 
at, 18); which Salt Sea is elsewhere identified with 
“tbe eea of the plain ” (Deut. in. 17, ir. 49 ; Josh, 
ifi. 18, adl. 8), biksuraa i kpa9a, LXX; called by the 
prophets Joel (ii. 20 ), Zaehariah (xiv* 8 ), and Eze- 
kiei (xlvii. 18), the “former,” or “eastern sea.” 
Ita common name among the classical authors, first 
found in Diodorns Siculus (rtf. oiL ), and adopted by 
Josephus, is “ Asphaltitis Laons ” (Ao^oAtitis 
Xl/teif), or shrpiy 4 *Aff<paXriTia. The name by 
whioh it is beet known among Europeans has the 
authority of Justin (xxxvL 3. § 6 ) and Pausaniaa 
(v. 7. § 4), who call it ddAe ova 4 rmcpd, “ Mortuom 
Mam.” its modem native name is Bohr Ltit, 
“the Sea of Lot,” — therein perpetuating the me- 
morial of tbe catastrophe to which it may owe its 
formation, or by which it is certain that its features 
were considerably altered and modified. The name 
assigned it by Strabo must be referred to a slip of 
the author; for it is too much to assume with Fal- 
coner that the geographer had written 2 otynp 
\ifunt, when all the copies read 2*p6w\s A. 

60 copious are the modem notices of this remark- 
able inland sea, that it would be vain to attempt 
even an abridgment of them ; and the necessity for 
doing so is in great measure superseded by the late 
successful surveying expedition, conducted by Lieut. 
Lynch of the American navy, whose published nar- 
rative has set at rest many questions connected 
with its physical formation. The principal ancient 
writers will be quoted in detail and in chrono- 
logical order, that it may appear how fer they have 
borrowed one from another, or may be regarded as 
independent witnesses. Their notices will then be 
anbriantiated or controverted by modem writers. The 
questions relating to the formation of the sea, its 
volcanic origin, and the other igneous phaenomena 
in the country, will be reserved for another chap- 
ter. 

The earliest extent writer who has noticed at any 
length the marvels of the Dead Sea, is Diodorns 
Siculus (b. a 45), who has twice described it ; first 
in his geographic! survey of the country (ii. 48), 
and subsequently in life account of tbe expedition 
of Demetrius against the Nabataei (xix. 98), to 
which last account a few particulars are added, 
which were omitted in the earlier book. 

“ We ought not to pass over the character of this 
lake (Aapbaltites) unment ioned. It is situated in 


the midst of the satrapy of Idumaea, In length ex- 
tending about 500 stadia, tar in breadth about 60, 
Its water is very salt, and of an extremely anxious 
smell, so that neither fish nor eny of the other 
ordinary marine animals can five in it: and although 
great rivers remarkable for their sweetoeee flow 
into it, yet by its smell it counteracts their eflbet 
From the centra of it them rises every year a huge 
mess of solid bitumen, sometimes mere than a 
plethra in she, sometimes a ttttie less than me 
pfethrum.* For this reason the neighbouring bar- 
barians usually call the greater, bull, and the fewer, 
calf. The bitumen taring on tbe surfkoe of the 
water appears at a distance like an island. life 
time of the rising of tbe bftuaen fe known shout 
twenty days before H takes place; fer around the 
lake to the distance of several stadia the smell of 
the bitumm spreads with a noxious air, and all the 
silver, gold, md brass in the neighbourhood ferns ha 
proper colour; which, however, retoms again at moo 
as all the bitumen is q)ec*ad. The fire which bums 
beneath the ground and the stench raider ths in- 
habitants of the neighbouring country sickly sad 
very Bhort-lived. It fe nevertheless well fitted for 
the cultivation of pafane, wherever it fe Unversed by 
serviceable riven or fountains available for the pur- 
poses of irrigation. In a neighbouring valley grow 
the plant called balsam, which yields an abundant 
income, as the plant grows in no other pert of tbe 
world, and it fe much used by physicians as t 
medicine. 

“ Tbe bitumen which rises to the surface fe tar- 
ried off by the inhabitants of both aides of tbe feke, 
who are hobtifely inclined towards each other. They 
carry away the bitumen m a singular manner with- 
out boats: they construct Urge rafts cf reeds, which 
tliqy launch into the lake. Upon each of these not 
more than throe can sit, two of whom row with usra 
attached to the raft, and the third, armed with s 
bow, drives off those who up from the 

opposite side, or who venture to use violence ; but 
when they come near to the bitumen they leap on it 
with axes in their hands, and, cutting it like soft 
stone, they lade their raft, and then return. If the 
raft break and any one fall off, oven though he may 
be unable to swim, he does not sink as in other 


rater, but floats as well as one who could swim; 
nr this water naturally supports any weight capable 
f expansion, or which oontains air, but not solid 
[distances, which have a density like that of gold, 
fiver, end feed, end the like: but even these 
ink much mere slowly in tb\a water then they 
mold if they were thrown into any other lake. 
?his source cf wealth the barbarians possess, ana 
hey transport it into Egypt and them rail it to tjj j® 
■urposes of embalming the dead ; for unless 
itnmen fe mixed with the ether spices, the bodies 
rill not long remain undecayed*” 

It has been mentioned that Strabo (<&* ** 

4 ) describes it under ti» name of Sirboowja^ 

t&jE&xsssgsr, 

.acus], a* fe evident from hfe 
tretched along the sea-coast, ss well as ItW *r 
mgth which L taiga. it, eoriMpoodtog 
ritL tb« SWUdtaglT® by Koto - ftT * ” 
be length of the true ffirbonfe and 


* In bookfi. be says the smaller «■*** 
two plethra in siac. 
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Egypt (i. *0>. Tbemiteakei. tfa more one- eerted by thorn of thtfr iohaMtante who eopid •»- 
eoanteble, at he not doly deecribee the Dead gat in o»pe JtmteetheMe gnee . tfAntt nunmrf. 
• mum«r which chow* out he w thownghly m- namely, that the c aoatr r brine raaiehr. the ntar 
qoamtad with it. l-ealtariti.., but aho rite.' ti* p^ of’itw^ouwStt^TS few^t 
opiatoo. of men ancient anthsts, who hid described afthewnteie. Ibrnonr, fa the tenter of Gadera, 
cod attempted to txpUin jt. jAaenomer*. Hie than i* mm pemieioua Uke-w»ter,»Mb wfcea the 
notiee b peeubariy interesting from the account* cattle drink, they leee theft hnhr, hook and bma 
which h. gire. of the formation of the bitumen, end At the piece named Tarkhfcs the Jake «R«fc e»- 
U» other mdicataoos which he mentions in the vi- celknt aelt fish; it nine awhm *ut tnn *e- 
oioMf o i the operation of volcamo egei hj, of which aembling apple-tress. The to atfu n tie the 
mora will be said in the Mowing chapter. The asphalt for «nl*lmfa|r the dead?* OLfo. *vi. m 
sflftimtmdMewof theeatutvepheof theeitieeof the 768,764.) 

plain, and the still exiflting monuments of their over- Another eanfaeos meet he rm«M the efe* 
throw, am foctoxotmentifl^ by the earlier historian of Mi passage, Where *mb» evidently places Teel- 
“ The lake Sftrbauia m of great intent i some have chiae on tfcelhted lea, wheroesitkitfc fiteTe* *» 
stated its circumference at 1000 itedia; it etretohee shores of the am of Tiberias, 
along near the sea-coaet, in length a little more than The next waiter » the Jewish biatoriesL who ad* 
900 stadia, deep, end with exceedingly heavy water, indeed liatle In the aeoniHe lafonatefen eon#*** 
so that it is not necessary to swim, bat one whoed- by his predeemeom; hat his aeoooat is eHhmtitf 
vanoes into it up to his waist is immediately borne up. independent of the former, and states a far fa*» 
It is full of asphalt, whioh it vomits up at uncertain whioh will ba of sendee in tha asm!* Jmgbm 
eessone from the midst of the depth, together with wrote ehqnt a.d. 71. 

bubbles like those of boiling wwter, and the mfaw, * It ie worth white to deecrfatfa character of the 
curving itaelf, aasnmee the appearance of a crest lake Asphaltitee, which is salt and unproductive, ae I 
Together with the asphalt there rises mush soot, mentioned, end of euoh buoyancy that it auBtsim even 
smoky, and invisible to the sight, by which brass, the heaviest substances thrown into it, and that even 
silver, and everything shining, even gold, is tar- one who endeavours to sink in it cannot easily do so. 
nislied ; and by the tarnishing of their vessels the For Vespasian, having came to examine it, ordered 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood know the time some person who could net swim to be bound with 
when the asphalt begins to rise, end make preps- thexr bands behind their backs, and to be cast into 
rations for collecting it by constructing rafts of the deep; and it happened that all of them floated 
rwMls. Now the asphalt is the soil of the earth on the surface as if they were home up by the feme 
melted by heat, and bubbling up, and again changed of a blast The changes of ite colour also an re- 
into a solid mass by cold water, such as that of the markable; for thrice every day it changes ite ap- 
kke, so that it requires to be cut; it then floats on pearance, and reflects different colours from the rays 
the surface by reason of the nature of the water, of the sun It also emits in many places black 
which, as I have eaid, is such that a person who masses of bitumen, which float on the surface, some- 
goes into it need not swim, and indeed cannot sink, what resembling headless bulls in appearance and 
but is supported by the water. The people then size. The workmen wholhe by the lake row out, 
sail up on the rafts, and cut and cany off as much and, laying hold of the solid masses, drag them into 
iu> they can of the asphalt*, this is wliat takes place, their boats; but when they have filled them they 
But Posidonius states that they being sorcerers use do not find it easy to out the bitumen, for, by reason 
Wirtain incantations, and consolidate the asphalt by of its tenacity, the boat adheres to the m&se until it is 
pounng over it urine and other fool liquids, and detached by means of the msnstraous blood of women 
then pressing them out. After this they cut it; or urine, to whioh alone it yields. It is used not only 
unless perhaps urine has the same properties as in for shipbuilding but also for medicinal purposes : it 
the bladder of those who suffer from stone. For is mixed with several drags. The length of this 
gold-solder (xpi/ooicrfMa, borax) is made with the lake is 680 stadia, as it extends as far as Zoara of 
urine if boys. In the midst of the lake the phae- Arabia: its breadth is 150 stadia. On the borders 
nomenon may reasonably place, bec ause the of the lake lies the territory of Sodom, formerly a 
source of the fire, and that of the asphalt, as well ss flourishing country, both on account of the abend- 
the principal quantities of it, an in the middle; and ance of its produce and the number of its cities ; 
the eruption is uncertain, because the movements now it is all an arid waste. It is said that it was 
ot fire have no order known to ns, as is that of many destroyed by lightning, on account of the wickedness 
other gases (wndpora). This also takes place in of its inhabitants. The traces of the heavenly fin 
Apollonia of Epeirus. Then an many other evi- and the rains of five cities may still be seen; and 
deuces also of the existence of fin beneath the ashes are found even in the fruits, which an of an 
ground; for several rough burnt neks an shown appearance resembling the edible kinds, but which, 
near Moasas [Masada], and caves in several places, when plucked, turn into smoke and ashes. Such 
end earth formed of ashes, and drops of pitch distil- confirmation do the legends oonosnung the knd of 
ung from the rocks, and boiling streams, with an Sodom receive from actual obeervatioa. (Joseph* 
unpleasant odour perceptible from a distance, and B . J. iv. 8. § 4.) 

b°uwe overthrown in every direction, so as to give The Dead Sea and ite marvels was a subject 
probability to the legends of the natives, that for- suited to the inquiring spirit of the natnriBsfe; end 
^rteen cities stood on this spot, of the Pliny’s account, though briet is remarkably deaj 
pHBcipal of which, namely, Sodoma, nuns still and accurate, except that, in common ^with all 
ranam about 60 stadia in circumference; that the writers, he greatly oventates its erne. He wrote 
e was formed by earthquakes and the ebullition probably too soon (a. d. 74) after Josephns to avail 
<“>d hot water impregnated with bitumen and himself of hie account end mar, tbanfen, be le- 
ft, v’ **** *h* "“he took Are; and tlut some of glided ea an independent anifcaalr. 

' “ties were nmllowwi up, end other* were de- « Thin Inke prodwee nothing tat btbon«,&on» 
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which circumstance its name Is derived. It receives depth. Another Hue was rtn diagonally from the 
no animal body; bolls and camels float in It; and same point to the south-east, to a ch a sm forming the 
this is the origin of the report that nothing mb ontlet of the hot* springs of GallirrhoS. The bottom 
in it In length it exceeds lOOtknilee; its greatest of the northern half of the sea is almost an entire 
breadth it 1A arfie% fre knot 0. On the eaet of it plain. Ita meridional line* at a short distance 
lies Afabia Ksttaritiro, on the south Macberfts, for- from tho shore ecaroe vary in depth. The deepest 
nutty the second ftrftma of Jndaea after Jerusalem. ecundinge thna for are 188 fothema, er 1116 fret 
On tha mm aide them is situated a hot-spring, Near the shore the bottom is generally an inornate* 
p s m ea ri ng medicinal properties, named Callirrhoti, tion of salt; bnt the intermediate one hi Soft* with 
indicating by ita name the virtues of be waters.” many rectangular crystals, mostly cnbaa, of part 
(Mitt Nat lib. v, 16.) salt. The aonthern half of the aea b m shallow as 

The bat anther who will be here cited is Tadtns, the northern toe b deep, and for shoot one-fourth m 
whose aocoont may be given in the original. He ita entire length the depth dose not earned 6 fothonb 
appear* /In tide, as In other passages, to have or 18 feet. Its southern bed unseated *0 crystals* 
drawn foagriy en Josephus, bnt had certainly eon- but the Bhorw are lined with inentatatkms Of salt 
sotted other writers. He wrote A* n. 87. Thus, then, the bottom of the Dead lea foams two 

u Loom tartan* smbitu* specie maria, eapore cor- submerged plains, an elevated and a de pr esse d one. 
ruptior, gravitate odoris toodfis pesdfer, neque vento The first, ita aonthern part, of slimy mod covered 
impeiiitur, usque places ant suetas aquis volumes pati- by a shallow bay: tho last, its northern and largest 
tor. Ineeriae undae : supersets, nt aolido, ferunt : pe- portion, of mod with incrustations and rectangular 
xfltl imperitique nandi perinde attolluntnr. Certo crystals of salt, at a great depth, with a narrow 
amd, bitumen egorit i ctyos legend! uaum, ut cetera* ravine running through it, oorttopondiug with the 
artas, experientia doonit Ater snapte naturfi liquor, bed of the river Jordan at she extremity and the 
et sparse aeato ooocretas, innatat : hunc manu cap- Wady-dJeib at the other. Tho opposite shores 
ttavquiboa ea own, in suroma navis trahunt. Inde, of the peninsula and the west coast present evident 
nullo Juvanta, influit, ooemtque, donee abecindas: marks of disruption. 

neo aharindem aere forrove possis: fugit cruorem 2. Dimensions . — It will have been seen that the 
Wduftyn sanguine, quo famines per menses ancient authorities diflbr widely as to the aim of 

exsotventori rio veteres auctores. Sed gnari lo- the sea: Diodorus stating it at 500 stadia tar 60; 
oomm tradunt, undantes bitumine moles pelli, ma- Pliny at 100 miles in length, by 25 miles in its 
nuquS trahi ad liltus: max, nbi vapors terrae, solis widest, and 6 miles in ita narrowest part; Josephus 
fyafueri&t seouribus ounebque, nt trabes ant s&xa, at 280 stadia by 15a Strabo's measure evidently 
dboindi. Hand froflnl inde campi, quos ferunt dim belongs to the Sirbonis Laens, with which bs con* 
nberes, magniaque nrbibna habitatos, fjilminnm jactn founded the Dead Sea, and is copied from Dhritata’s 
anfoae: st manere vestigia, terramque ipsam specie description of that lake. Of these measures the 
terridam, vim frugiforam pexdidisse. Nam cuucta earliest, viz. that of Diodorus, ootnee nearest to 
spoufoedita,aat manU sata, siveherba tenns aut flora, modem measurement We have seen that a straight 
eett oolitara in spedem adolevere, atm et inania velut line from 'Ain*el-Fe$hkhah to the east shore mea- 
in oinerem vanesennt. Ego Bicut inclytas quondam snred nearly 8 statute miles: from 'AinJity directly 
urbes igne oorieeti flagrasse ooncesserim, ita halitn across to the mouth of the Araon the distance was 
leone infiei terrain, oorrumpi superfusum spin tom, about 9 statute miles. The length of the ees dess 
eoque foetus segetum et autumni putrescere reor, not seem to have been measured by the Americans, 
solo ooeloqne junta gravi." (Hist. v. 6.) but the near agreement of their actual measurement 

This sea is subsequently noticed by Galen (a. d. of the width with the computation of Dr. Bobinson 
164) and Pansanias (dr. a. d. 174), but their ac- may give credit to his estimate of the length also, 
counts am evidently borrowed from some of those His observations resulted in fixing the breadth of 
above cited from Greek, Jewish, and Latin writers; the sea at 'Ain Jidy at about 9 geographical miles, 
in illustration of whose statements reference will and the length about 39, — 'Aim* Jidy being situated 
now be made to modem travellers, who have had nearly at the middle point of the western coast, 
better opportunities of testing the truth than were (Bib. Bet. vol. ii. pi 217.) 
presented to them; and it will appear that those 3. Saltness and Specie Gravity. — It® exces- 
statomenta, even in their most marvellous particu- sive saltness, noticed by Josephus, is attested by 
lam, are wonderfully trustworthy; and that the liy- all travellers; and is indicated by the presence of 
potheses by which they endeavoured to account for crystals of salt in profusion over the bed of the 
the phenomena of this extraordinary lake are con- sea,— M at one time Stellwagen*e lead brought np. 
firmed by the investigations of modem science. nothing but crystals,”— as well as by the district 
1. General Remarks . — It is deeply to be regretted of rock-salt at the south-west quarter of the am, 
that the results arrived at by the American explor- where the American officers discovered “a lofty, 
ing expedition, under Lieut Lynch, have been given round pillar, standing detached from the general 
to the world only in the loose, unsystematic and mass, composed of sofid salt, capped with carbonate 
thoroughly unaatisfoctorr notes scattered through of lime, cylindrical in front and pyramidal behind, 
the personal narrative published by that officer; and about 40 feet high, resting on a kind of oval P*‘ 
that bis official report to his government has not decrial from 40 to 60 foot above the level 1 of tae 
been made available for sdentifio purposes. The few sea.” (Lynch, Expedition, pi 307.) In the southern 
meagre facto worth chronicling have been extracted bay of the sea, where the water eneroaobM nw 
in a number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, from which or less according to the season, it dries off" 
they are here copied. (Vol v. p. 767, and vol. vii. shallows and small pools, which in the sb® wPvj 
p. 396.) The distance in a straight line from the a salt as fine and as well bleached, m mm Jr 
fountain 'Am-d-Fethkhah, on the west, directly stances, os that in regular salt-pans , foj f* £L' 
across to the eastern shore, was nearly 8 statute where the salt water stagnates and 4vspsta»% ^ 
miles. The soundings gave 696 foot as the greatest end Mangles “ found several persons engSG”* 
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ndiitf off a solid surface of salt, sararal infahes in 
; they wort collecting it and loading it on 
Maos ” (Traid r, p. 139.1 It baa been sometimes 
Mserted that the water is so saturated with salt 
that salt cannot be dissolved in it The experi- 
ment was tried by Lkut Lynch with the following 
mult:— “ Tried the relative density of the water 
of this son and of the Atlantic— distilled water 
being as h The water of the Atlantic wee 1*09, 
that of this sea H3; the last dissolved ft, the water 
of the Atlantic L aid distilled water ft, of its 
weight of salt. The boats wore found to draw X 
inch less water when afloat upon this sea thta in 
the river." (lynch, p* 377.) The experiment tried 
by Vespasian lias Man repeated by nearly all tin* 
Tellers, of eounre with the tamo result. The density 
and buoyancy of the waters is snob that it ia im- 
possible to sink in It “A muscular man floated 
nearly breast high, without the least exertion” 
Several analyses of the waters have been made with 
various results, to be accounted for, as Dr. Robinson 
supposes, by the various states of the sea at dif- 
ferent seasons; for its body of water is increased to 
the height of 7 foot or more in the rainy season 
(Lynch, p. 289), or, according to Dr. Robinson, 10 
or 15 foot; for he found traoes of its high-water 
mark, at the south end, in the month of May, more 
than an hour south of its limit at that time. The 
following an the results of the analyses, the standard 
of comparison for the specific gravity being distilled 
water at 1000: — 



(Robinson, Bib. Bet. ii. pp. 224, 225.) 

Russegger bays: — “ The excessive saltness of the 
Dead Sea is easily accounted for by the washing 
down of the numerous and extenbive Bait-beds, which 
Ate peculiar to the formation of the basin, in which 
albo are found bituminous rocks in sufficient quan- 
tity to enable us, without doing violence to science, to 
explain several chemical and physical peculiarities 
of this lake-water by the oontdnual contact of these 
rocks with water strongly impregnated with salt” 
(fatten, p. 207.) 

4. Evaporation. — The enormous quantity of 
water brought down by the Jordan, particularly in 
the rainy season, and by the other streams around 
the Dead Sea, some of which an very considerable, 
“-as e. g. the Anion was found to be 82 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep at its mouth, — is all carried off by 
evaporation ; and, when the small extent of the sea 
« considered, it is clear that the decomposition of its 
**tera must be veiy rapid. The ancient writers 
*P<«k of a noxious smell, of bubbles like those of 
Jwhng water, of much soot, and an invisible vapour, 
tarnishing all metals, and deleterious to the inha- 
bitants- and its change of aspect thrice a day may 
•k® he ascribed to tee same cause. Now it is 
remarkable that nearly all these phaenomena have 
°een noticed by recent explorers, and the single one 
18 no * con fl rn ' e ^ l® accounted for in a manner 
winch must exempt the ancient geographers from 


the chugs of misrepresentation or exaggerate*; and 
it may well be believed that the enormous efamfcal 
processes, perpetually going forward in the depths of 
th» m, nwoMMIr (ndu» (Ms *f« Om 
snrfitc* which hm not Imb chrajhMJn w 
modem tmveller. Lieut. Iqrmfc, wMfc WttMtW 
bmt Eneedi, marked, “te Strang ttM «f m- 
pbuwtted hydrogen," though them «n*» ttmaml 
cprism In tbfc Yidnitr: and aU. 

iLraoos odour In the iright;”— 
ooite fresh, and Moompeaied wKfa ini efrakditir." 
Dent Molyneu* Astacted tbs *«W dbnpemMe 


See. eel wW.j. W, INI,) Bat Utah, LyBb 


States that, “«w»0|h the vataa wttgmnr.MM, 
and dissgrsm M s, it was narfN^y hw imiS r Us 
is tbsisftH indtnsd to aMrihwsthe flUtoi riM0 to 
tlx foetid apings sad msahas ato* &a afc«<* at 
the aw, iaoHMd. parkas*, by rrtwtwte so **m 
stagnant yeaUintha Bat plain vttah bounds it t# 
the north. 

The 
“the i 

extremities of the sea misty, with'ooaitant evspora- 

X— nn i\ - .y * 


. 294), are other notes indicating the un- 
state of the atmosphere surehaigod with the 
gases disengsged by the process. On a stofmy night 
“ the surfiios of the sea Was Otoe vfide sheet of pttoa- 


tural sti 


pharesoent foam, so that a dark object 
been discerned at a great distance” 


(pa 281; comp, 
of mirage, no- 


Molyneux, l 0 . p. 129). A kind 
ticed fay many travellers, assy be attributed ~to the 
same cause. “A thin haae-iike vapour over the 
southern sea: — appearance of an island between the 
two shores ” (p. 288). This phaenomenen is more 
fully noticed by Irby and Mangles: M This evening, 
at sunset, we were deceived by a dark shade on the 
sea, which assumed so exactly the appearance of an 


island that we entertained no doubt regarding it, 
even after looking through a telescope. It is not 
the only time that such a phenomenon has pre- 
sented itself to us; in two instances, looking up the 
sea from its southern extremity, we saw it apparently 
closed by a low, daik line, like a bar of sand to the 
northward; and, on a third occasion, two small 
islands seemed to present themselves between a long 
sliai p promontory and the western shore. We were 
unable to account for these appearances, but felt 
little doubt that they are the same that deceived 
Mr. Seetzen into the supposition that he had dis- 
covered an bland of some extent, which we have 


had opportunity of ascertaining, beyond all doubt, 
does not exist. It b not absolutely impossible, 
however, that he may hare seen one of thoee tem- 
porary islands of bitumen, which Pliny describes as 
being several acres in extent” ( Travels , p. 141.) 
Two effects of the heavy atmosphere of the sea 
remain to be noticed: one, the irresbtible feeling of 
drowsiness which it induced in all who navigated 
it; the other, confirming, in a remarkable manner, 
the ancient testimonies, above cited, that the water 
appeared to be destructive to everything it touched, 
particularly metals , viz. thaf “ everything in the boat 
was covered with a nasty slimy substance, bon 
dreadfully corroded, and looked as if covered with 
coal-tar.” (Molyneux, l c. p. 128.) The w hubbies 
like those of boiling water,” mentioned by Strabo, 
may be identified with the curious bread strip of 
foam, lying in a straight line nearly north and south 
throughout the whole length of the sea, which 
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aemned to be aonat an tly bu bbling in B wtt um, 
(Mrijneox, p. 139$ Lynch, pp, 388, 289r) And 
even the asarveDons fret mentioned by Josephus, of 
the aw changing its colour t fan* times a day, may 
derive some countenance from testimonies already 
cited, but more especially from the following notice 
of Lieut. Lynch t — 44 At one time, to-day, the spa 
assumed an aspect peculiarly sombre. . . • The great 
evaporation enveloped it in a thin, transparent 
vapour, its purple tinge contrasting strangely with 
the extraordinary colour of the sea beneath, and, 
where they blended in the distance, giving it the 
appearance of smoke from burning sulphur. It 
eeemed a vast caldron of metal, ftised but motion- 
less M (p. 384): M in the forenoon it had looked like 
a sheet of foam." In the afternoon, of the same day, 
it “verified the resemblance which it has been said 
to bear to molten lead;” 44 at night it had the exact j 
no® of absinthe” (p.276). The earlier testimony 
of Prince Badzivil may also be adduced, who, after 
citing Josephus, adds, that he had had ocular proof 
of the foot: 44 Nam mane habebat aquam nigrican- 
tem; meridfc, sole intense (sunt enim calores hie 
maximi) faster panni fit caerulea: ante occasum, 
ubi vie calorie remittit, tanquam limo permixta, 
modioe robot, vel potius flavescit.” ( Icrosolymitana 
Peregrmmtio, p. 96.) A familiarity acquired by 
throe weeks’ diligent examination did not remove 
the feeling of awe inspired by its marvels: 44 So 
•addon an the ohaziges of the weather, and so dif- 
ferent the aspects it presents, as at times to seem as 
if we wen in a world of enchantments. We are 
alternately beside and upon the brink and the sur- 
face of a huge and sometimes seething caldron.” 
(Lieut Lynch, Bib. Saar. vol. v. p. 768.) 

0. Bitumen. — It is to be regretted that the 
American expedition has thrown no new light on 
the production of the asphalt for which this sea was 
onoe so famous. Along almost the whole of the 
west coast numerous fragments of this substance 
an found among the pebhles, but there is no record 
of any considerable masses or field* of it being seen 
by any European travellers in modem times; unless, 
as is suggested by Irby and Mangles, the imaginary 
islands may be so regarded. Bnt it fa curious that 
the traditions of the natives still confirm the notice 
of Strabo that drops of pitch are distilled from rocks 
on the eastern shore; — a story repeated by various 
Arab sheikhs to Seetzen, Burckhardt, and Robinson, 
the lost of whom also mentions the fact of their be- 
lief that the large masses of bitumen appear only 
after earthquakes. Thus, after the earthquake of 1 834, 
a large quantity was thrown upon the shore near 
the south-western part of the sea, of which one tribe 
brought about 60 kuntftre into market (each kuntir 
— 98 lbs.); and that after the earthquake of Jan. 
1st, 1837, a large mass of bitumen (one said like an 
island, another like a bouse) was discovered floating 
on the sea, and was driven aground on the west side, 
not far to the north of Utdum. The Arabs swam 
off to it, end cot it up with axes so as to bring it 
ashore; as Tacitus tolls ns was done in his times, 
though he mentions what he considered the less pro- 
bable account of its flowing as a black liquid into 
the ships fa a perpetual stre a m. (Robinson, Bib 
Re». vol. iL pp. 228—831.) That the water of 
this sea is destructive of all animal life, as all 
the ancients held, seems sufficiently proved; for 
although shells have been fofind on the shore, they 
have been evidently washed down by the Jordan 
or other fresh water streams, and their inmates de- 
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stroyed by the sea water ; while the birds tint 
have been oceatdo&ally seen on its surface may he 
regarded as denizens of those same streams: end no 
animal life has bean discovered in its waters. 

V. Volcanic Fhaxnohsxa. 

Something must now be said of the various theo- 
ries by which it has been attempted to account for 
the wonderful phaenomena above recorded of the de- 
pression of the Ohor, or Valley of the Jordan ; and 
of the formation and physical constitution of the 
Dead Sea. All theories suppose volcanic agency : 
and it is worthy of observation that, while the ear- 
liest historical and poetical records of the eonntiy 
bear witness to a familiarity with such phaenomena, 
the existing geological monuments confirm the testi- 
mony. Independently of the igneous agency by which 
the cities of the plain were destroyed, much of the 
descriptive imagery of the psalmists and prophets is 
borrowed from volcanos and earthquakes ; while 
there are evidences of an earthquake of very great 
and probably destructive violence during the reign 
of Uzziah, king of Judah, which formed a kind of 
era in the history of the country, being allnded to 
after an interval of 300 years. (Amo s, i. 1 ; Z«cha- 
riah , xiv. 5.) The existing phaenomena may be 
briefly mentioned, beginning with one recently dis- 
covered by the American explorers, of whom “Mr. 
Aiilick reports a volcanic formation on the east 
shore, and brought specimens of lava” (p. 380). 
The mountain known as Jebel Mfaa, at the north- 
east of the Dead Sea, composed entirely of Mack 
bituminous limestone, which burns like coal, has not 
been investigated so folly as it deserves: but the 
basaltic columns in the vicinity of tbe sea of Ti- 
berias have been frequently noticed by travellers. 
The thermal fountains of GallirrhoB, Gad&fu, and 
Tiberias complete the chain of evidence, and render 
it highly probable that the extinct volcano noticed by 
Dr. Robinson at a short distance north-west of Sofed, 
the Frank Mountain, and othere, may have been 
active daring the historical period, and furnished tbe 
poets and prophets with the sublime imagery of the 
Bible. Having then discovered the agent of the 
geological changes that the country hat passed 
through, it may be interesting to hear the opinion of 
two eminent and scientific writers on the great 
problem under consideration. 

Rusaegger, who has himself carefully examined the 
phaenomena of the country and tested the obser- 
vations of preceding travellers, thus sums up the 
results (Reiten, p. 808) 

44 From its exit from the lake of Tiberias to its w- 
trance into the Dead Sea the Jordan has a fall 
716 Paris feet and thus liee at the latter p»» 
1341 Fart. AM below the level of the Hedtern- 
neon sea. At the southern extremity of the Dew 
Sea lie the marshy lowlands of Wtdy-eLGh&i "J® 
commencement of Wady-d-Arab*i and anpsijW 
very little higher than tbe Dead Sea itself. W* 
lowlands join Wadg-4-Atdbo, the bed ** 
rises gently to the watershed which aepnu tap 
water system of the Daad Sea from that of the 
See. As the watershed of Wadjf^-Artba 
rently of no oonriderahie bright above thiltw 
the sea, the length of this i— Mlg g 
may be reckoned from the northern extremity « 
plain EUBatikeh (to the north of the m a w 
riM) to «U» waunhtf, • * »*"• Z 

gftm. AH tf» rook rf thto Hjto **f JK jum get 
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chalk period prevail It is in tbe nortbern part of 
thsi country a Jane that volcanic formations an 
found in considerable quantities. Nevertheless much 
of the land in which volcanic rooks are not found 
bears evident marks of frequent volcanic action, 
such as hot-springs; tha crater-like depressions, sash 
as the basin of Tiberias, and that of the Dead Sea, with 
its basaltic rocks ; the frequent and visible disturb- 
ances of the strata of the normal rooks, the numerous 
crevices, and aapeciallythe frequent and violent earth- 
quakes. The line of earthquakes in Syria includes 
Hebron, Jerusalem, JVoMto, Tiberiae, Safed, Baalbek, 
Aleppo, from thence takes a direction from south- 
west to north-east, follows the direction of the central 
chain of Syria, runs parallel to that of the valley of 
the Jordan, and has its termination northwards, in 
the volcanio country on the elope af Taurus (Gtour 
Dagh), and southwards in the mountain land of 
Arabia Petraea. At several placet branches of this 
great volcanio crevice appear to etretch as far as 
the sea, and to touch Jaffa , Acre, Beirut, Antioch, 
— mdeae^ndeed, there be a second crevice, parallel to* 
the first, running along the coast, and connecting the 
' above places. I am of opinion that each is the 
case, and that there exists also a third crevice, coin- 
ciding with the direction of the valley of the Jordan, 
and united to the principal crsvioe above mentioned 
at its northern extremity. This supposition will ac- 
count for the depression of tbe valley of the Jordan. 
At the time of the destruction of Sodom and Go- 


morrah the surface of the crevice opened, and the 
great depression of the ground from JebeLes-Sheich 
to the watershed in Wady-eLAraba followed. The 
difference of tbe resistance arising from local circum- 
stances, the volcanio eruptions connected with this 
phenomenon, the local form of the land, and the dif- 
ferent depths of the chasm then formed, caused a more 
or less extensive depression, and created along the 
chasm crater- like hollows, some of extraordinary 
depth, as the basin of Tiberiae and that of the Dead 
boa. These hollows, as is usual in such cases, became 
filled with water, and formed a system of lakes. 
Next the waters from the sides of JM-es-Sheiich 


formed the principal stream of Jordan connecting 
these lakes, having overflowed them successively. 
This however was not the case with the Dead Sea. 
11 k watershed of Wady-el-Araba is probably much 
more ancient than the depression ; and as the Bed 
bre, judging by the geognostic nature of Wady-eU 
Aiuba, formerly seems to have extended so far 
inland, this barrier must have existed at the time 
of the depression, since otherwise the Bed Sea would 
ha\e burst into the hollow formed by the sinking of the 
wnd. If, however, there existed before tbe time of 
the depression a regular foil throughout the whole 
valley to the Bed Sea, it is natural to suppose that 
«t that time the Jordan flowed into tho Bed Sea, 
a nd that when the depression took plaoe its coarse 
vras interrupted. However this may have been, 
n ! e j c ie de l jre8 “ on the filling of the beam of tbe 
|*ad Sea continued until it became of such super- 
" cl0B » tba fc the evaporation of the water was equal to 
tne influx The appearance of its shores proves that, 
"mg either to a greater influx of water during 
J*my seasons, or to a less copious evaporation caused 
circumstances of temperature, the sea at one time 
*8 conaideraby higher than at present.” 
noh«2 fl88 ? r Dauben 7 introduces hie theory with other 
boohfr? volc4nio coll e c t ed from modem 

J^ba of twwd. (Dr. Daubeny.A Description o/oc 
w * tttt de9tmct Vokmwitfa Sad «Lpp. 350-363.) 


u If we proceed southwards, from tha part of Asia 
Minor we have just been considering, a the direc- 
tion of Palestine, we shall meet with abund an t evi- 
dences of igneous action to corroborate the accounts 
that have been handed down to ns by ancient wri- 
ters, whether sacred or profane, from both which 
it might be inferred that volcanos were in activity 
even eo late as to admit of their be fa* metaled 
within the limits of authentic history. (I f a ta i) L 
5, 6; Micah, i. 3, 4; Isaiah, hriv. 1—8; Jar. II. 
85, 36.) 

u The destruction of tbe five dries on the borders 
of the lake Asphaltitis or Dead Sen, can bs attri- 
buted, 1 conceive, to nothing else then a vdoanie 
eruption, judging both from & description given by 
Moses of the manner in which it took place (Oefo 
xix. 24, 25, 28; Dent xxix. 23), and from the 
present aspect cf the country itself 

u Volney'e description of the present stole of this 
country folly coincides with this view. (7Vo*efr in 
Egypt ami Syria, voL i. pp. 281, 282.) 

44 4 The south of Syria/ he remarks, 1 that is, the 
hollow through which the Jordan flows, is a country 
of volcanos: the bituminous and sulphureous sources 
of the lake Asphaltitis, the lava, the pumice-stones 
thrown upon its banks, and the hot-baths of Ta- 
bafia, demonstrate that this valley has been the 
seat of a subterraneous’ fire, which is not yet extin- 
guished. Clouds of smoke are often observed to 
issue from the lake, and new crevices to be formed 
upon its banks. If conjectures in such cases were 
not too liable to error we might suspect that tbe 
whole valley has been formed only by a violent 
sinking of a country which formerly poured the 
Jordan into the Mediterranean. It appears certain, 
at least, that the catastrophe of five cities destroyed 
by fire must have been occasioned by the eruption of 
a volcano then burning. 

“ 1 The eruptions themselves have ceased long since, 
but the effects which usually succeed them still con- 
tinue to be felt ahontervals in this oountry. The 
coast in gene*|H| subject to earthquakes; and 
history notices jreeral which have (hanged the 
face of Antiocflpaodicea, Tripoli, Beiytns, Tyre, 
and Sidon. In time, in the year 1759, there 
happened one which censed the greatest ravages. 
It is Baid to have destroyed in the valley of Baalbec 
upwards of 20,000 persons; a lose which has never 
been repaired. For three months the shock of it 
terrified the inhabitants of Lebanon eo much as to 
make them abandon their houses and dwell under 
tents.* 

M In addition to these remarks of Volney, a recent 
traveller, Mr. Legh (see hie account of Syria, at- 
tached to Macmiohael’s Journey from Moscow to 
Constantinople ), states that, “on the south-east side 
of the Dead Sea, on the right of the road that leads 
to Kerak , red and brown hornstone, porpbyiy, in the 
latter of which the felspar is much decomposed, 
syenite, breccia, and a heavy black amygdaloid, 
staining white speoks, apparently of seolite, are 
the prevailing rocks. Not for from Shebec, where 
there were formerly copper mines, he observed por- 
tions of scoriae. Near the fortress of Shobec, on 
tbe left, are two volcanio craters; on the right, one. 
The Boman road on tbe seme able to formed of 
pieces of lave. Masses of volcanic rock also occur 
in the valley of EUasar. 

u The western aide of the valley of tha Jordan, ac- 
cording to Russegger, to oempoeed of Jura Base stone, 
htt— act ed by numerous dykes and stromas ef basalt, 
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which, with its deep fissures, the esrthquakss to 
wfakh It is sntjeet, end the saline sulphureous 
springs, which here e temperature of 4$° oent, at- 
test the volcanic origin of this depression. 

“ The other substances met with in the neighbour- 
hood are no lew corroborative of the cease assigned. 
On the shore of the lake Mr. Maundrsll found a 
kind of bituminous stone, which I infer from his 
deeoription to be analogous to that of Badusa in 
Sicily. 

"It would appear that, even antecedently to the 
eruption mentioned in Scripture, bitumen-pits 
abounded in the plain of Siddim. Thus, in the ac- 
count of the battle between the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and some of the neighbouring princes 
{ffan* xiv.), it is said, * And the vale of Siddim 
was foil of slime-pita,' which a learned friend as- 
sures me ought to be translated fountains of bitumen. 

“ But besides this volcanic eruption, which brought 
about the destruction of the cities, it would appear 
that the very plain itself in which they stood was 
obliterated, and that a lake was formed in its stead. 
This is collected, not only from the apparent non- 
existence of the valley in which these cities were 
placed, but likewise from the express words of 
Scripture, where, in speaking of the wars which 
took place between the kings of Sodom and Go- 
morrah and certain adjoining tribes, it U added that 
the latter assembled in the vsle of Siddim, which is 
the Salt («L e. the Dead) Sea. 

"It is therefore supposed that the lake itself occu- 
pies the site of this once fertile valley, and that it 
Was produced by the waters of the Jordan, which, 
My without an outlet, would fill the hollow until 
the surface over which they spread themselves 
proved sufficiently large to cause the loss arising 
from evaporation to be equivalent to the accessions it 
received from the rains and snows of the mountains 
in which it took its rise. 


u This hypothesis assumes that previously to the 
existence of the Dead Sea the Jwdan must have had 
ari outlet, either into the MeditAmn or into the 
Bed Sea; and accordingly when" discovered by 
Burckhmrdt, that there actualHHpsted a longi- 
tudinal valley, parallel to the courer which the Jor- 
dan took before it reached the Dead Sea, as well as 
to the larger axis of that expanse of waters, running 
from north to south, and extending from the south- 
ern termination of the D**ad Sea to the extremity of 
the gulf of Akaba, it was immediately concluded 
that this valley was in fact the former bed of the 
Jordan, which river, consequently, prior to the ca- 
tastrophe by which the Dead Sea was produced, had 
flawed late this arm of the Bed Sea. 

“ Briefly, than, to recapitulate the train of phae- 
Bomena by which the destruction of the cities might 
have been brought about, I would suppose that the 
liver Jordan, prior to that event, continued its course 
tranquttjhr through the peat longitudinal valley 
called MUrmS, bits the gulf of Alula; that a 
•bower of stonb and Ml) from some neighbouring 
volcano first eusrwksfoaltboM places; and that its 
eruption was Mop# by » depression of the whale 
of the region, frroe j mm print apparently inter- 
mediate between till Wm fif Tiberias and thsmeun- 
taitnofLriwMbim watershed in the parallel of 
30°, whhfoocr vhitfravitlley of EUArabak above 
mentioned. 1 warn titenoe wfa that the waters of 
the Jordan, pent *p uM the valley by a range of 
mountain* to the salt and watt, and a barrier of 


and consequently by degrees formed a lake hi iff 
most depressed portion ; which, however, did not oeour 
at once, and therefore is not recorded by Scripture 
as a part of the catastrophe (tee the passage in 
Ezekiel, xlvii. 8, indicating, if it be interpreted 
lite. ally, the gradual manner in which the Dead Sea 
was formed, and likewise perhaps the existence of 
a tradition that its waters once hwl their exit in the 
Bed Sea), though reference is made in another pas. 
sage to its existence in what was before the valley of 
Siddim. 

“ If, a s Robinson states, extensive beds of salt occur 
immediately round its margin, the solution of the 
contents of these by the waters of the lake would 
account for their present composition, its saltnem 
increasing nearly to the point of saturation, owing to 
the gradual accession of watere from above, which, 
on evaporating, would leave their salt behind; whilbt 
the bitumen might either have existed there pre- 
viously as a consequence of antecedent volcanic erup- 
tions, or have been produced by the veiy one to which 
reference is here made. 

“ I do not, however, see what is gained by at- 
tributing the destruction of there cities, as some 
have preferred to do, to the combustion of these beds 
i.f bitumen, as the latter could have been inflamed 
by no natural agent with which we are acquainted 
except the volcano itself, which therefore must in 
any case be supposed instrumental, and, being invoked, 
will alone enable ns to explain all the facts recorded. 

“ It must at the some time be confessed that much 
remains to be done before this or any other expla- 
nation can be received as established; and 1 am dis- 
appointed to find that amongst the crowdacf travffiers 
who have resorted to the Holy Land within the last 
twenty years, so few have pakl that attention to the 
physical structure of the country which alone could 
place the subject beyond the limit* of doubt and 
controversy. 

“ The geologist, for instance, would still find it worth 
his while to search the rocks which bound the Dead 
Sea, in order to discover if possible whether there be 
any crater which might have been in a state of 
eruption at the period alluded to; he should ascertain 
whether there are any proofs of * Sinking of the 
ground, from the existence «f inplisiffiMMiliMS 
the course of the rivor, and whether south of tbs 
lake can be discovered traces of the ancient bed of 
the Jordan, as well as of a barrier of lava stretching 
across it, which latter hypothesis Von Buch, I pw- 
ceive, is still h re Hn a d to support; nor shows be 
omit to matin* whithsr vestiges* of tins* derotri 
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the Vxder of the Canaanites me from Sidon, m 
thou oomest to Gerar, onto Gaea; as thou geest 
udto Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Zs- 
btiim, even onto Laaha" (x. 16—19). As several 
of these names occur no more In the history of Pales- 
tine, we most suppose either that the places reappear 
under other names, or that these tribes, having 
originally settled within the limits here assigned, 
afterwards migrated to the north, where we cer- 
tainly find the Arvadites and Hamathitee in later 
times. Of the eleven fomilies above named, the 
tint six are found in the subsequent history of 
the country: the descendants of Sidon on the coast 
to the north; the children of Hath in Hebron, on the 
south ; tbe Jebusites to the north of these, in the 
highlands about Jerusalem; the Amoritee to the east 
of the Hittites, on the west of the Dead Sea; the 
Girgashites, supposed to be a branch of the Hivites 
next named, who were situated north of the Jebu- 
Mtes m Shechem and its vicinity. {Gen. xxxiv. 2 ) 
1 he coast to the south was wrested from the Canaan- 
iten in very early times, if they ever possessed it; for 
throughout the records of history the Philistines, 
descendants of Miar&im, not of Canaan, were mas- 
ters of the great western plain (x. 14). The dis- 
tribution of the country among these tribes is in- 
volved in further confusion by the introduction of 
the Perizzites with the Canaanites as joint occupiers 
of the country (xiii. 7), and by the fact of the Ca- 
ttasnites appearing as a distinct tribe, where the 
Hittites, tbe Amoritos, the Girgashites, and the 
Jehantes, who were all alike Canaanites, are sever- 
alty enumerated (xv. 19 — 21). It would appear 
also that while the name Canaanites was used in a 


more restricted smite in the last cited passage, the 
names of the particular families were sometimes used 
in s wider acceptation; which may account for the 
Hittites, whose teats we have already fixed to the 
Bonth of Jerusalem, being found to the north of 
that city, in the neighbourhood of Bethel. ( Judges , 
i 26 ) It may be, however, that the seats of the 
beveral tribes in those early times were not fixed, 
but fluctuated with the tide of conquest or with 
the necessities of a pastoral people: an example 
of the former may be found in the victories of Che- 
um laomer (Qm. xiv.), and of the latter in the many 
migrations of Abraham with his numerous depend- 
ents, and of his descendants, which finally trails- 
mmd the whole of his posterity into Egypt for 
* peuod of four centuries (xii. 6—10, xiii. 1 — 
;» 18, xx. 1, xxvi. I, Ac*). To attempt to trace 
Jf 88 ® wious migrations were a fruitless task with 
very scanty notices which we possess ; but the 
number and general disposition of the Oanaanhiah 
i fc 4116 P eriod °f the Eisodua of the Israelites 
nnder Joshua may be approximately ascertained, end 
HI! J? 1 ? e80ri ption of the distribution of the land 
* The tribes then in occupation of 


in the description oftbe distribution of the land 
""<*8 the latter. The tribes then in occupation of 
i tre «tid to he seven (Zhut. vii. 1), and are 

Ulus enumer&tAii « 


™ lu ; 2 )i but in Deuteronomy (f. c.) and Joshua 
^fiwhites are added, which oamphtea 
aontS^* ^ these the Amorites occupied the 
HE* border » * ptobably shared it with the 
hrS** •• it wqs with the latter that tbe 


u The AmaleUtes dwell in the land of the south, 
and the Hittites, and the Jebiudtos, and the Atocr- 
ites (Joshua, xi. 8, adds the Perizzites), M in 
the mountains: and the Oanaanites dwell W the 
wa, and by the ooaat of Jordan.* (Mm&sUL S*,W.) 
The limits of the Amorite territory ere 
by the confederacy of the five sheikhs of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, all of whore 
were Amorites (Josh. x. 5) ; while the lm-country 
immediately to the north and west of Jerusalem, 
comprising Gibeon, Chephimh, Beeroth, and Kir- 
jath-jearim was held by the Hivites (in* 3, 7, 17, *L 
19), who are also found, at the same period, for to 
the north, <* under Herman in the land of Mfepeh" 
(xi. 3; Judges, Hi. 8), as two large and powerfhl 
kingdoms of the Amorites coexisted on the — ft of 
the Jordan [Amomtbs], the older inhabitants 
having been driven out. It is worthy of remark 
that during the ompation of Palestine by these 
Canaanites it is already called “ the land of the 
Hebrews " or Heberites, which can only be accounted 
tor by an actual residence in it of Heber himself and 
his race, which goes far to piove that the Canaan- 
itish tribes were only intruders in tho of 
Promise. (Gen. xL 15; see Christian Remem- 
brancer, vol. xviii. p. 461.) Fur fuller details 
reference may be made to Rel&nd (Pcdaesti ha, cap. 
xxvu. pp. 135—141) and Bocbart (Phakg. lib. iv. 
capp. 34—37). 

2. Second period. — We have now to consider 
the division of Palestine among the twelve tribes of 
Israel, on the settlement of the land by Joshua the 
son of Nun; and the Scripture statement oompored 
with Josephus will furnish numerous landmarks, 
which a more careful survey of the country than has 
yet been made would probably bring to light at 
the present day. To begin with the cia-Jordanio 
tribes? — 

Judah, Simeon , Don.— The south border of Judah 
was bounded by the country of Edom and the wil- 
derness of Zin; the fopntier being plainly defined by 
a chain of hills, of JBsiderable elevation, forming a 
natural barrier frqJpthe southern bay of the Deful 
Sea on the east to jjjjt Mediterranean on the west, in 
which line the following points are named, viz* the 
ascent or puss of Aorabbim, Zin, Kadesh-Barnea, 
Hezron, Adar, Karkaa, Azmon, the river of Egypt 
The east bonier extended along the whole length of 
the Dead Sea to the mouth of the Jordan, from 
which the north border was drawn to the Mediter- 
ranean along an irregular line, in which Jerusalem 
would be nearly the middle point The reed from 
Jerusalem to Jericho passes immediately within the 
line, and 'Ain-er-Ress&l, Wady Kelt, Kuhat-*d- 
Dmmmm, and *Am or Kvsrffqk& f m easily iden- 
tified with Enshemesh, the river, Adummim, and 
Beth-hogla. It passed south of Jerusalem, from 
Enrogel up the valley of Hinnom. by Nephteah, 
Mount Ephron, Kiijath-jearim, Bethshemeah, Tim- 
nab, Ekron, Shfohron, and Jabneel Their entire 
were, as stated Sn the summaiy, 29 in number, in 
the south division of the tnbe, on tbe bosdere of 
Edom; but the names, as recounted in the Eng- 
lish version, are 89* The discrepancy If tp be 
accounted for, as Belaud remarks, by several of the 
words, regarded as proper, or separate names, befog 
capable of translation as appeHativesor ea ##mete 
to other names. In the valter, tecludinff under that 
name the declivity «f the western phdn M the 
plain itedf, there were 14+ 16+9-89 tWfnjvteUfo 
their villages, besides the cities of the PhOte tines 
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batman Ekron and Ota, which to Israelite did net 
occupy; in tha mountains 11+9 + 10*6+2^ 
88 dtia*"i& their villages; and in the wilderness, 
L a. the western aide of the Dead Sea, 6 towns and 
tfelfr vitfegre; In aU, according to the Hebrew ver- 
sion, no leas than 119 towns, exclusive of their 
fixtoin capital, of which the Jebusite still held pos- 
session. .But tha Septoagint version inserts the 
nmsa ef 11 other cities in the mountain district, 
areeug which ate the important towns Bethlehem 
and Tehee, which would make the total 198 in the 
, tribe Of Judah shoe, implying an enormous popn- 
Ifefoa, even if we admit that tore towns ware only 
large villages with scattered hamlets. It must be 
lemsrifed, however, that the tribe of Simeon was 
Qon ra rs bt ndad within the limits above assigned to 
to me of Jadah; and that 17 cities in the south 
Of Judah are referred to Simeon, u is expressly 
Stated: * Ontof the portion of the children of Judah 
was file inheritance of the children of Simeon: for 
the part of the children of Jadah was too mnch for 
them: therefore the children of Simeon had their 
inheritance within the inheritance of them" ( Josh . 
xix. 1—9.) 

As Simeon pceeeesed the eonthem part of the ter- 
ritory aseigned to Jadah, eo did the tribe of Dan im- 
ping* upon its north-west border; and in the list of 
its seventeen dries are some before assigned to 
Jadah (/oak xix. 41—46); a limited extent of 
ter ri tory on the coniines of the plain of the Philis- 
tines, tom which they early sent oat a colony to the 
extreme north of the Holy Land, where their city, 
synonymous with their tribe, situated at the southern 
toe of Mount Hannon, became proverbial in Israel 
for the worship of the golden calf. (Judges, xviiL) 

Benjamin .— The tribe of Benjamin was bounded 
by Jadah on the south, by the Jordan on tie east. 
The northern line was drawn from Jericho 'west- 


ward through the mountains, by Bethel and Ata- 
roth-adar, to a hill that lay to the south of the 
lower Beih-haran, from which nipt the boundary was 
drawn to Kirjath-jearim of tribe of Judah. 
They possessed twenty-six entire, including Jeru- 
salem. (Josh. xviiL 11 — 28.) It is evident 
that Josephus is mistaken in stating that they ex- 
tended in length from Jordan to the sea; for it is 
dear that the tribe of Dan and the plain of Philistia 
b r bM them and the Mediterranean. His 
remark that the width of their territory was least of 
all, is more accurate, though his explanation of the 
feat may be doubted, when he aserito it to the 
firnitfdtos of the land, which, he adds, compre- 
hended Jericho and Jerusalem. 

Ephraim . — The tribe of Ephraim wsa contermi- 
nous an the south with the tribe of Benjamin, as 
for as the western extremity of the latter; from 
Whence it pawed by Tappuah and the river Kanah 
to the sea. On the east side are named Ataroth- 


addar tad Beth-honm the upper, and on the north, 
beginning at the sea and going east, Michmethah, 
Taanath-eHiloh, Janohah, Ataroth, Naarath, Jericho, 
and the Jordan. The cities of Ephraim are not 
catalogued; but it is remarked that “the separate 
cities for the ehttoren of Ephraim were among the 
inheritance of to children ef Manaiseh, all the 

“ttS&SSS&m-Xsto* 

tf JortMi CM af *phr»ta, «ad 
uppwn tobrntw *MM* te th* tm trite 


jointly, as the same boundaries are assigned to both 
(xvi. 1—4, comp. 5—8 with rrii. 7—10), to in 
general the southern part was Ephraim, sad the 
north Maaasseh, which latter also p oss es sed towns 
in the borders of Asher and Issachar, as Bathshtaa 
and Endor, on the east, in Issachar, and Taanach, 
Megiddo, and Dor, on the west, in Asher (ver. 11). 
It will have been seen that these twin tribes did 
not extend as for as the Jordan eastward, but tint 
| their eastern boundary exahaded to valley of tin 
Jordan, and formed, with their northern boundary, a 
curved line from Jtatoho to to sea, south of Moure 
Carmel. 

/raodtar.— This tribe covered to wfain of fee 
north-east frontier of Maaasseh sad Ephraim, and m 
comprehended the valley of to Jordon northward 
from Jericho to Mount Tabor, and to eastern put 
of to plain of Eadration, in which Tabor is situated, 
containing sixteen titles, among which wen Stonn 
and Jeered of Serittnre note, the fetter for many 
years the capital of to kingdom of IsimaL 

Asher. — To the west of toehar was Aaher, oe- 
copying to remainder of to talky of Eutofon, 
now the Plam of Acre, and extending tog fee 
coast of the Mediterranean, frees Mount Cartel to 
Sidon. Our ignorance of to modern geography of 
Upper Galilee does not allow us to toga Sts Mti 
to the east; but there is little doubt that cental 
inquiry would still recover the tiles at feast ef tm 
of their twenty-two cities, and so restore to eastern 
boundary of their territory, which extended tog 
the western borders of Zebulun and Hapbtah, whuh 
two tribes occupied the highlands of Gahfee to fee 
extremity of the Land of Premise. 

Zebtdtm . — Of there two, Zebulun was to fee 
south, contiguous to Issachar, having the are of 
Tiberias for its eastern boundary, as for perhaps as 
the mouth of the northern Jordan. Hone of its 


twelve tities can now be identified with certainty, 
but Japhia is probably represented by to feeders 
village of Tapha, in the plain, not for to the sooth 
of Nazareth, which was certainly aftnatod wto 
the borders of this tribe; and Bethlehem may, with 
great probability, be placed at to modem village d 
Beidakcm, not far from to ruins of Sepphouri to 
the north-west [C AiWAB&A-Pio. ] 

NaphtaU . — The northernmost of the tribes wjs 
N aphtah, bounded by the Upper Jordan on the east, 
from its source to he month, near which was sits 
•led to city cf Capernaum, expressly drefefti b y 
St Matthew to have been in to botdtis of ZebolM 
and NaphtaH (hr. 18). Co the south waltoto 
on the were Asher, and on to north to ito “ 

Libanufl mti to valley of Coeleeyr^^aowoslled fee 


Betkaa'. Of tofe 
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most noted in SoriptBr. tottery; and to nto, • "+ 
ing under the same name re lids day, ****** 
ancient importance. Josephus absurdly «***“" 
their territory to Damascus, if to reading be ■* 

maybe remarked in anticipation ef 
section, that to subsequent divisto 
followed very much to dfefefens of to trto* _ 
to district of Judaea was formed ty 
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te two trite and a half befool 
Jordan, although their general d i s p osi ti on te bees 
in the mount of the nates whom they 
limn inmrt [AnORffW.] 

M^Qad.and half Mem «weA— The southern 
part of the old Amorite conquests on the east of 
Jordan was assigned fay Moses to te Beubenites, 
whose possessions seem to have been coextensive 
with te kingdom of Sihon, king of te Amorites, 
whose capital was at Heehbon. [tenon.] There 
fo, however, some apparent Oonf nte in teacoonatsj 
aa while Bonbon U said to have p o o eem o d 44 from 
Aroer by the river Amon,. . *Heabbon,. . .and all te 
kingdom of Sihon teg of te Amorites ” Gad is 
also said to have tepte reetof te kingdom of 
Sihon;” and while Gad is said to have held* 4 all te 
cities of Gilead,” Maneeeeh is arid to have had 
“half Gilead.” (JM» aaiiL am ver. 81 with 87, 
and 85 with 81); while from Numbers (tel 88 
—42) it would appear that Manasseh possessed te 
whole of Gilead. As te Israelites were not per* 
mitted to occupy te country which they found still 
of te Ammonites, but only so much 


# of g as had been taken from them by Sihon king of 
the Amorites, te limits of te Israelite po ss ess ion s 
towards te Ammenites tie net dearly de f i ne d 
[AmconrcAa; Bajhu*]; end it may be doobted 
whether the distribution of te country among the 
two tabes and a half was not regulated rater by 
convenience or te aoetyont of conquest than by any 
dwtinot territorial limits t certain it is that it would 
be extremely difficult to draw a line which should 
include ell te cities belonging to anyone tribe, end 
whose sites saw fixed with any degroe of certainty, 
and yet exclude all other cities mentioned as be- 
longing to one of te other tribes. Generally it 
may be said that te possessions of Gad and Reuben 
by to the south and west of the trans-Jordamc 
provinces, while those of Manasseli lay in the moun- 
tains to the seat of te Jordan valley and te lake 
of Gennesaret It is plain only that te Jordan was 
the border of te two former, and that of these the 
tribe of Gad held te northern part of te valley, to 
“the sea of Ohianewtb” (Jo*A xui. 83, 27.) 
Whan the Gadites are said to have built nine cities, 
the Reubenites six, it can only be understood to 
mean that they restored them after they had been 
dismantled by their old inhabitants, as in the case 
of Mach it the son of Manasseh it is expressly said 
t hat he occupied te cities of te dispossemed 
^““nies. (JVmmA xxxai. 34 — 42 ) It may, per- 
haps, be concluded from Bent ill 1—17 that, while 
the kingdom of Sihon was divided between the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben, the whole kingdom of Og 
y allotted to te half-tribe of Manasseh ; as, indeed, 
|t is highly probable that te division of te land on 
|he West of Jordan also followed its ancient distri- 
enuon among its former inhabitan ts, 
l u Reland, that te division of the 

anu by Solomon has been too commonly overlooked, 
w, although it had regard only to the provision of 
the kings table, it is calculated to throw oonaider- 
rj ht 00 awwd geography. The country was 
jj®? twelve districts, under superior officers, 
of whom were allied to te king by m*r- 
Jj which distridi was made chargeable 
in victualling the pelaen ^ awrih It 
/wStW 
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moot The divisions agree for te meet pert frith 
those of te tribes. (1 Kwg$, 7—18.) 

3. Third Period.— We have no dutinotaftSfrMit of 
the civil division of te country on te totem of te 
Jews from the captivity, and during its aubeequent 
history, until it was reduced to a Roman yaoriaea. 
Under the Persians, the title of “ g osmfr W m this 
side te river,” so frequent in te butonftfte- 
miah and Ezra, and te description of te 
textee ef flemerin, * ter 

river” (EupteMl — • 
des ign ation by w»j , _ _ 
mm an# 

iv, 10, 17, ?, 80, ri* «»**; 

Amecg te the hnofoMt _ 
iM^^batgMMfartka Im* 

lam, niirsiinWlsn the tabal a# *>«- 

fifby tmiuttA m mm mmkM 

w» find ip the JJjiw Testetoetdi an d In , T 

ef Josephus, aiteratad as ftqy toe kf te 
geographers Pliny and Ptolemy. 

The divisions most fomffiar to te tpim of te 
Hew Testament are, Judaea, Galilee, Samaria, De- 
eepoliB, and femes, in which is comprehended te 
Whole of Palestine, with te exception of the sea- 
border, te narthent part of which la called 44 te 
coasts of Tyre and mdon” by te evangeheto, and 
comprehended tinder te same of Phoenice by 
Josephus and te tetei geographer*. The throe 
first.named districts are vary dearly described by 
Josephus; and hie account is te man valuable as 
confirming te descriptions contained in te Bible at 
its extreme fertility and populousness, which will, 
however, present no difficulty to te traveller who 
has had the opportunity or observing the natural 
fertility of the soil in the parts still rudely culti- 
vated, and the numerous traces of the agricultural 
industry of ancient times. 

Galilee, Upper and Lower*— u Thera are two 
Galileos, one called Lower, te other Upper, which 
are surrounded by Phoenicia and Syria. On te 
side of the setting sun they aro bounded by the 
frontiers of te territory of Ptolemaic, and Ganns), 
a mountain formerly belonging to the Galileans, 
but at present to the Tyrians; which is joined by 
Gaba, called the 4 city of knights,' because the 
knights disbanded by Herod dwell there; and on 
the south by Somalia and Scythopohs, as for aa te 
nver Jordan. On te east it is bounded byHippene 
and Gadaris, and Gaulanitis and the frontiers of 
Agnppa's kingdom. The northern limit is Tyro 
and the Tyrian territory That which is (called 
Lower Galilee extends in length from Tiberias to 
Chabulon, near which on te aea-ooast is situated 
Ptolemais. Its greatest breadth is from a village 
called Xalbth, situated in te groat plain, to Ber- 
base; from which place also the breadth of Upper 
Gal ilee commences, extending to a village named 
Baca, which separates te Tyrian territory frdfci 
Galilee. In length, Upper Galilee roaches to Mwoth 
from ThelJa, a village near the Jordan. 

“ Now te two Galilees, being of such extant, and 
■unrounded by foreign nations, 'have always resisted 
every hostile invasion; for its inhabitants are toted 
to arms from their infancy, and tie exceedingly 
numerous; and neither have the a te Jte fate 
wanting in oonrsge, nor te countaf suted Mn 
paucity of inhahitahts, site it fete, tetete 
te for pasture, and pfonted with omf ipjfip of 
tree; so tet by its H teritos tei tee 
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who are least given to the pdtsUfc of' agriculture. 
Every nut of it, therefore, has been pet wider 
cultivation by the inhabitants, and none of it lies 
idle; but it possesses numerous cities and multi- 
tudes, of villages, ell densely populated on account 
of it* fertility, so that the smallest of them has 
more then 15,000 inhabitants. 

Peraea. — “On the whole, then, although Galilee is 
inferior to Peraea in extent, yet it is superior to it in 
strength. Fur the former is all under cultivation, 
and productive in every part; but Peraea, although 
much more extensive, is for the most pert rugged 
and barren, and* too wild for the culture of tender 
woduoe. Nevertheless, wherever the soil is soft it 
u very productive; and the plains are covered with 
various trees (the greater part is planted with olives, 
vines, and palms), and watered by mountain tor- 
rents, and perennial wells sufficient to supply water 
whenever the mountain streams are dried up by 
the heat. Ite greatest length is from MacliaerQs 
to Pella, and its breadth from Philadelphia to the 
Jordan. It is bounded on the north by Pella, which 
we have mentioned ; on the west by the Jordan. 
Its southern boundary is Moabitis, and its eastern 
is Arabia and Silbonitis, and also Philadelphene 
and Gerasa. 

Samaria , — “ The eonntiy of Samaria lies between 
Judaea and Galilee ; for beginning-at the village called 
Ginaea, situated in the great plain, it ends at the 
toparohy of Acrabatta; its character is in no respect 
different from that of Judaea, for both abound in moun- 
tains and plains, and are suited for agriculture, and 
productive, wooded, and full of fruits both wild and 
cultivated. They are not abundantly watered; but 
xnach nun foils there. The springs are of an 
exceedingly sweet taste ; and, on account of the 
quantity of good grass, the cattle there produce 
more milk than elsewhere. But the best proof of 
their richness and fertility is that both are thickly 
populated. 

Judaea . — “ On the confines of the two countries 
stands the village Annath, otherwise called Borceos, 
the boundaiy of Judaea on the north. The south of 
it, when measured by length, is bounded by a village, 
which stands on the confines of Arabia, called by 
the neighbouring Jews Jardan. In breadth it extends 
from the Jordan to Joppa, and in the centre of 
It lies the city Jerusalem; for which cause the 
City is called by some, not without reason, the navel 
of the earth. Judaea ia not deprived of the advan- 
tages of the sea, as it extends along the w nout to 
Ptotemaie. It is divided into eleven districts, of 
Which Jerusalem, as the seat of government, rides, 
talcing precedence over the surrounding co untr y as 
the heed ever the body. The other districts, afar 
it, are distributed by tOparchias. Gophna is second; 
afar that, Acmbetta, then Thamna, Lydda, Ato- 
mmj M4 Idu m a e a, Eugeddas, Heradenm, Jcri- 
rimif mm AMde had Joppa, which take precedence 
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Christian era, Josephus has insertsd in Me hSstoiy 
special descriptions of several towns and districts, 
with details of great geographical interest and im- 
portance. There, however, will be found, for the moat 

J art, under their several names, in these.volumes. 
Aulon; Basham; Esdraelon Vallxs; Belub; 
icBiono; Jerusalem; Tiberias Mass, Ac.*] 

As the division of Gabinhis does not appear te 
have bad a permanent influence, it may be sufficient 
to notice it, before dismissing Josephus, who is our 
sole authority for it. He informs us that the Homan 
general having defeated Alexander the son of Ari- 
stobulus, and pacified the country, constituted five 
council* ( ovr&pta ) in various parts of the country, 
which he distributed into so many equal divisions 
(txolpas). There seats of Judicature were Jerusalem, 
Gndara, Amathns, Jericho, and Sepphoris in Galilee. 
(Ant. xiv. 5. $ 4.) In the division of the countiy 
among the sons of Herod the Great, Judaea, Idumaea 
(i.e., in the language of 'Josephus, the southern 
part of Judaea), with Samaria, were assigned to 
Archelaus, with the title of ethnarch. Antipas had 
Galilee and Peraea, with the title of tetrarch, and 
Philip, with the Bame title, Trachonitis, Aoranitis, 
Batanaea, and Paneas, mostly without the limits of 
Palestine [ vid . e. w.]. (Ant xvii. 13. § 4.) On the 
disgrace and banishment of Archelaus, in the 10th 
year of his reign, his government was added to the 
province of Syria, and administered by a procurator 
bubordinate to the prefect of Syria; the same fate 
attended the tetrarchy of Philip on his death in the 
twentieth year of Tiberius, until it was committed to 
Herod Agrippa by Caius Caligula, with the title of 
king, to which was added the tetrarchy of Lysanias, 
and subsequently, on the banishment of Antipas, Ins 
tetrarchy albo; to which Clandius added besides 
Judaea and Samaria, so that his kingdom equalled 
in extent that of his grandfather Herod the Great. 
On his death, his son, who was but seventeen years 
old, was thought too young to succeed him, and his 
dominions reverted to the province of Syria But on 
the death of Herod king oi Chalcis, that country was 
committed to the younger Agrippa, which was after- 
wards exchanged for the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, to which Nero added the part of Galilee 
about the sea of Tiberias, and Julias iu the DecapolU. 
Afar his death, in the third year of Tnyan, there is 
no further mention of the tetrarchies (Behind, Par 
kmtimi lib* L nap. 30, pp, 174, 175.) 

The ffiviston into toparchiee, mentioned by 
Josephus, k recognised also by PUqy, though their 
lists do net exactly coincide. PBuy i 
as follow*: •*- 


1* 

% 

3* Lydda* 

4. Joppa* 

5. Aciabata. 
S* Gophna. 


S: SS-cP«5*«- 

Jeruaauo.) 

.. - r 

10. Hatodhun* 
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x touk He calk it Palaestina of Syria, ethSrwist 
J uda ea , and describee it as bounded by Syria 
on the north, by Arabia Petraea on the east and 
south. Independently of the eoaet of the Mediter- 
r y*— « t he reckons the districts of Galilee, Samaria, 
Judaea, and Idumaea, but describee the Peraea, by a 

O phiasis, as the eastern side of Jordan, which may 
y that the name was no longer in vogue. He 
mm— also the principal cities of these several 
divisions (v, 16). 

The most valuable contributions to the ancient 
geography of Palestine are these of Eusebios and 
his commentator S. Jerome, in the Onomasticon, 
composed by the farmer, and translated, with im- 
portant additions and corrections, by the latter, who 
has also interspersed in his commentaries and letters 
numerous geographical notices of extreme value. 
They are not, however, of such a character as to be 
available under this general article, but are fully 
cited under the names of the towns, &c. (See 
Reland, Palaut. lib. ii. cap. 12, pp. 479, &c.) 

It remains only to add a few words concerning 
. the partition of Palestine into First, Second, and 
Third, which is first found at the commencement of 
the fifth century of the Christian era, in the Code of 
Theodosius (a. d. 409); and this division is observed 
to this day in the ecclesiastical documents of the 
Eastern Church, by which it was adopted from the 
first; as it is recognised in the Notitiae, political and 
ecclesiastical, of the fifth and following centuries. 
(Quoted fully by Reland, l. c. capp. 34, 35, pp. 204 — 
234.) In this division Palaestina Prima compre- 
hended the old divisions of Judaea and Samaria; 
Palaestina Secunda,the two Galileos and the western 
pait of Peraea, Palaestina Tertia, otherwise called 
balutaiis, Idumaea and Arabia Petraea; while the 
greater part of the ancient Peraea was comprehended 
under the name of Arabia. 

As the sources of geographical information for 
Palestine are far too numerous for citation, it may 
suffice to refer to the copious list of authors appended 
to Dr. Robinson's invaluable work (BibL Ret. voL iii. 
first appendix A., pp. 1 — 2B), and to the still more 
(opious catalogue of Carl Ritter ( Erdkunde , Raids- 
tma, 2tr B. lte Abt. 1850, pp. 23—91), who In his 
iour large volumes on the peninsulA of Mount Sinai, 
Palestine, and Syria, has with his usual ability 
systematised and digested the voluminous records 
of centuries, and completely exhausted a subject 
which could scarcely be touched within the limits 
assigned to a general article in each a work as the 
present [G. W.] 

PALAETYRUa [Tntua.] 

PALAMNUS (ntayuwf, Scyl. p. 10), a river of 
IUyricum, which flowed Into the sea near Epidam- 
nns. This river has been Identifled with the Pa- 
H VABU8 (n«wd(<r>rw «. r Ptol. I a IS. i 3)1 but 
ws latter correspond* better with the Gskusus 
(Jjerma or 8kmm)t the Manures is probably the 
same as the Jktrtqk or Snimetvfl, to the S. ef Du- 
n&o. [E, B. J.1 

PALANDAS (4 noMbte*), a small stream 
mentioned by Ptolemy In the Chenontsus Awes 
(▼u. 2. §5). It la supposed by Forblger that Iris 
the same as that which ftowa Into the gulf of lfar- 
toftem near T<my. Ptolemy notion sire a town in 
neighbourhood which he oalla Patonda (vii. 

1 ry*l 
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tioded only by Ammianua Maicellimu (drift. S) It 
is impossible with any degree of certainty to iden- 
tify it. (L. &Q 

PALATIUM, a place In the Bhaatiaa Aba, eft 
the road from Tridentnm to Verona, still hems its 
ancient name in the form of /Mom, (It. Amt 
P* 875.) juai 

PALE QUkn t Eth. IXoXtif, tleAfo Thu*; Pa- 
lensea : the city itself la usually called IIiMq t 
also ^ TIaAatfay vdAu, Polyb. v. 3), a town in 
Cepballema on the eastern tide of a bay in the 
north-western part of the bland. It is first men- . 
tioned in the Persian ware, when two hundred of its 
citizens fought at the battle of Platoee, alongside of 
the Leuoadkns and AMCtoriana. (Herod, is. 2ft.) 
It also sent £m ships to the assistance of the 
Corinthians against the Corcyraeans just before the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian War (Thne. L 
27); from which ofonmetance, together with Ha 
fighting along with the Corinthian Leueadiam and 
Anactorians at the battle of Plataea, it baa been 
conjectured that Pale was a Corinthian colony. 
But whether this waa the case or not, it joined the 
Athenian alliance, together with the other towns of 
the island, in a. c. 431. (Thuo. ii. 3a) At a later 
period Pale espoused the side of the Aetotians against 
the Achaeans, and was accordingly besieged by 
Philip, who wonld have taken the city but for the 
treachery of one of his own officers. (Pol. v. 3, 4.) 
Polybius describes Pale as surrounded by the sea, 
and by precipitous heights on eveiy side, except the 
one looking towards Zacynthus. He further states 
that it possessed a fertile territory, in which a con- 
siderable quantity of corn was grown. Pale sur- 
rendered to the Romans without resistance in B. c. 
189 (Liv. xxxviii. 28) ; and alter the capture of 
Same by the Romans in that year, it became the 
chief town in the island. It was in existence in the 
time of Hadrian, in whose reign it is called in an 
inscription fAcvOfpa ical aMvoftas. (Bttckh, Inter. 
No. 340.) According to Pherecydes, Pale was the 
Homeric Dulichium : this opinion was rejected by 
Strabo (x. p. 456), bat accepted by Pausanias (ri. 
15. § 7). 

The remains of Pale are seen on a small height, 
about a mile and a half to the north of the modern 
Lixuri. Scarcely anything is left of the ancient 
ritj ; but the name is still retained in that of /Vlib 
L of PaKU, the former bring the Uama if the 
plain around the reins of the city, and the latter 
that of the whole peninsula. (Urt* IKrifcm 
Orttot, toL fii p. 64.) 
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ef Leontlni* It is a mere pool, being not snort than describes it at a vast town, in the farm of a pant 
480 feet in circumference, hot early attracted atten- lelogrom 80 stadia in length and 15 in breadth* 
tion from the remarkable phenomena caused by two snnonndsd by a stockade, fan which open spaces were 
Jett of refosde gee, whims rise under' the water, cot to shoot through, and by a ditch. He adds that 
causing a violent ebailition, and sometimss throwing it was in the country of the Ptaaii (tv. p. 703). 
up the water to a considerable height On this In another passage he places it, on the authority of 
aoooont the spot was, from an early period, con- Megasthenes, at 6000 stadia from the months of 
sidered sacred, and consecrated to the indigenous the Ganges; or on that of Patrocles, who was sent 
deities called the Palki, who had a temple on the as an ambassador to Allitroehadet, the son of San- 
spot This enjoyed the privileges of an asylum for drocottus (ii. p. 70), at 5000 stadia (xv. p. 680). 
fugitive slaves, and was much resorted to also for Pliny approaches most nearly to the computation 
determining controversies by oaths; an oath taken of the latter traveller, as he makes the distance from 
by the holy springs, or craters as they are called, Palimbottum to the sea to be 638 11 P., about 5100 
Ming considered to possess peculiar sanctity, and its stadia (vl 17. | 31). Arrian calls it the greatest 
violation to be punished on the spot by the death of of the cities of India, and apparently quotes the 
the offender. The remarkable phenomena of the same description from Hegasthenes whin Strabo 
locality are described in detail by Diodorus, as well as must have had before him. (Indie, c. 10.) Dio- 

i several other writers, and notwithstanding some dorns attributes to Hercules the building of its walls 
ht discrepancies, leave no doubt that the spot (ii. 89). Where Pliny says 11 Amnia Jomanes in 
was the same now called the Logo di Ncftia, from Gangem per Palibothros deounrit,” he la evidently 
the naphtha with which, as well as sulphur, the speaking of the people, and not, as some have sup- 
sources are strongly impregnated. It would, how- posed, of the town (vi. 19). There seems no reason 
ever, seem that in ancient times there were two to doubt that the ancient Sanscrit name of this town 
separate pools or craters, sometimes termed foun- was PataUputra . (Lassen, Ihduch. AUertkmn. 
tains (icpfjKax), and that they did not, as at the i. p. 137 ; Franklin, Inquiry into the ancient Pali 
present day, form one more considerable pool or lake, botkra , Lond. 1815, who, however, places it wrongly 
Hence they are alluded to by Ovid as “ Stagna Pali- at Bkagalpur .) [V.] 

corum;*' while Virgil notices only the sanctuary or PALLNDROMUS PROM OlfTORIUM (n&Afr- 
altar, “ pinguis et placabilis arm Palici. H (Diod. xi. Bpopos &r pa), a promontory of the extreme SW. of 
89; Stepb. Byz. i. v.UaMtcfj; Pseud.-Arist. Mvrab . the Arabian peninsula, at the Stroke of Bab-el- 
58; Maorob. Sat. v. 19; Strab. vi. p. 275; Ovid, Mandeb, placed by Ptolemy between Ocelis Erapo- 
MtL ▼. 406; Vbg. Am. ix. 585; Sil. Ital. xiv. rium and Posidium Promontorium, in long. 74 0 30', 
319; Norm. Dionys. xiii. 311.) The sacred cha- lat. 11° 40* (vi. 7. § 7). It now bean the some 
raster of the spot as an asylum for fugitive slaves name as the strait (Moresby, SaUmg JHredim 
caused it to be selected for the place where the great for the Red Sea, p. 2.) [G. WJ 

servile insurrection of Sicily in b. c. 102 was first PALINU'RUS or PAL1NITRI PBOMONTO- 
disenssed and arranged; and for the same reason RIUM (IlaAjvoupos lutperrfipior, Stmk: Capo Pali- 
Salvias, the leader of the insurgents, made splendid uro ), a promontory on the coast of Lucania, on the 
offerings at the shrine of the Palici. (Diod. xxxvL Tyrrhenian sea, between Velia and Buxentum. It 
8, 7.) had a port of the same name immediately adjoining it, 

There was not in early times any other settlement which still bean the name of the Porto di PaSnnro. 
besides the sanctuary and its appurtenances, adjoin- Both headland and port received their name from 
ing the lake of the Palici; but in b. c. 453, Duce- the well-known tradition, re eosfa d by Virgil, and 
tins, the celebrated chief of the Siculi, founded a alluded to by many other Latin writeto, that it was 
city close to the lake, to which he gave the name of here that Palinurus, the pflet if Aeneas, was cast on 
Pnlioa (IlaAiir/j), and to which ho transferred the shore and buried. (Vlig. Am, v. 833 — 871, vi. 
inhabitants of Menaenum and other neighbouring 337 — 381; Dionys. L 58; Lucan, ix. 43$ Mel. il. 
towns. This city rose for a short time to consider- 4. § 9; Solin. 3. § 13.) We learn from Servius 
able prosperity; but was destroyed again shortly that heroic honours were paid him by the Lucanians 
after the death of Docetius, and never afterwards (probably by the dtiaens of Velia), and that ho bad 
restored. (Diod. xi. 88, 90.) Hence the notices of a cenotaph and sacred grove not far^fimn that city, 
it in Stephanra of Byzantium and other writers can (Serv. ad Am, vi. 278.) It doss not appear that 
only refer to this brief period of its existence, there was ever a town adjoining the h ead la n d; and 
(Steph. B. I e,; Polemon, ap. Macrob, l c.) The the port, which it small, though secure and weU 
modem town of PaiagorUa is thought to retain the sheltered, is mentioned only by Pionyrins; bat tto 
traces of the name of Palica, but certainly does not promontory is noticed by all the geographers except 
oooupy the site of the city of Duoetius, being situ- Ptolemy, and is described by Plsqy as fermmg the 
ated on a lofty hill, at some d i s t a nc e from the Logo northern boundary of a great bey which ought oe 
S Nqflia, dame remains of the temple and other considered as extending to the CWomnaBl^sMJ 
buildings were still visible in the days of Pazello in the headland on the Sicilian strait is. It is in m. 
the neighbourhood of the lake. The locality is fully the most salient point of the projecting 
described by Mm* and more recently by the Abate mountains which separate the golf 
Ferrara. (Faasll. 4s M, Sic, iii. 2; Ferrara, that of Latts or PoHcastro, and farm tiieehSw | » , J' 
Camvi Flegrti MU Mnfflfl, pp.48, 105.) [E.H.B.] ril fatfnn of th. cout «f Lnambu 
PALIMBOTHRA (WujMepa, PtoL rii. 1. § 10; MeL it 4. § 0; Stab, ri p. M»» < **!*r l 
73; Steph. B. #.#.), a celebrated city of ancient In- Some ruins of ancient buildings 
dia, situated at the Junction of the Ganges and the summit of the headland, width are jopo»j 
Erannaboaa (S Mmdp ok a ' X at present known by the known as the tomb of PaSnuras. Xheprw*®'^ 
name of Patna, Strabo, who states (ii. p. 70) that still retains its ancient nanfe, thmigh *ulgen/ ^ 
Megasthenes wsa Sent to Palimbothra as an am- rupted into tliat of Pahmfa . f 

bassador to the king Sandrocottns (Chcmdmgnpta), Like most mountain p rom t n t on m, ^ 
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WOTi m inbjeot to sodden tad Tldent itorme, add pendent «Ut«, ginoe we find the Pallantieia ro en tfcned 
became, in conwqoence, on two oocaalon* the ease along with the Tegeatne , Megalopolitae and AlOtne, 
dtpm t duMter* to the Room fleets. The first as joining Epaminondae before tbs bottle sIMsfi- 
wu in B.a 253, when o fleet under the oeneols thus*, ». a 368. (Xen. HtU. vii. 5. 6 6.) JM- 
Bervilius Osepo end Sempimdtie Blame, on its lentinm rabeequently sank into a men tiligfc bat 
return from Africa, waa snipwra&ed on the coast was restored and enlarged by tike cmperer'Afltohiatie 
about Cape PsUnurus^aiid 150 teasels lost with all Pius, who conferred upon it freedom from 
the booty on board. (Oroe.it. 9.) The second was and other privileges, on aooount ef Us imtol ton- 
in a. c. 36, when a considerable part of the fleet of section with Boose. The town was tteUei frf Pan* 
Auguste- on its way to Sicily, hating been com- eanias, who found hem a dates oontrinfeg mm i of 
palled by a tempest to seek refuge in the bay or Pallas and Evander, a temple of Cere (Prorerptoe), 
roadstead of Velia, waa lost on the rocky coast be- a statue of Polybius; and on the hill abate the town, 
tween that jolty and the adjoining headland of Pali- which was anciently used ee an eempoHs, a temple of 
nurns. (Dion Casa alia. 1 ; Appian, B. C. v. 98; the pore (imflapef) gods. (Pane. tliL43. § 1, 44. $65, 

Veil. Pat. ii. 79.) v . [E. H.B.] 6.) Leake was anafae to flad the eite of Fallanmn, 

PATIO (Paid), a town of Apulia, mentioned and supposed that it eooupied a part of TrtpdiM I 
only by Pliny, who enumerates the Palionenses itself; though at a later time be appeals to bam 
among the 41 populi” of the interior of that region, adopted the erroneous opinion of GeU, who placed it 
(Plin. iii. 11. s. 16.) Its site is probably indicated at the tillage if Thma, to the a ef Trfrofktd. 
by the modern village of Palo , about 5 miles south (Leake, Jforei, tot. L up. 117, 118, voL iii. p. 36 ; 
ot Bitonto (Butuntuin). [E. U. B.] GeH,Jtiaerary of the More * , p. 136.) The remains 

PAT ISCIUS. [Megalopolis, p. 310, a.] of the town were first discovered by the French «a- 

P ALIU'RUS (no Moupos, Strab. xvii. p. 638 ; pedition at a quarter of an hour's distance from the 
' Sladiasm. § 42; PtoL it. 5. § 2; Palinris,ifettf. Tab,; Khan of Makri on the road from TripitM to 
Qeog. Bav. in. 3 ; Paniuris, Jtm. Anton.), a tillage of Leondbri. The rains hate been need eo long as a 
the Marmaridae, near which was a temple to Heracles quarry by the inhabitants of TripoKud and of the 
(Strab. I c.), a deity much worshipped in Cyrenaica. neighbouring tillages, that them are very few traces 
(comp. Tiirigl, Ret Cyren. p. 291.) .Ptolemy (it. of the ancient town. Bose discovered the foundations 
4. § 8) adds that there was a marsh here with bi- of the temple of the pure gods on the highest point 
valve shells (Iv $ ieoyx^ loy )' It is identified with of the acropolis. (Bobiaye, Rlcherckes, £«., p. 146 ; 
the Wady TemmSmeh (Pacho, Voyage p. 52 ; Barth, Ross, Raise* in Ptloponnes , p. 58, aeq. ; Ouitius 
Wunderungen, pp. 506, 548), where there is a Peloponnesos, vol. i. p. 263, eeq.) 
biackish marsh, corresponding to that of Ptolemy PALLA'NTJM, a town of the Frantaiii, the name 
(1 c.), and remains of ancient wells and buildings at of which is known only from the Tahnla, which 
Merdbct (Sid*) Hadjar-el-Djemm. places it on the road from Anxanum (Landano) 

It was off this coast that Cato (Lucan, ix. 42, to Histonium ; but the distances are corrupt and 
where the reading is Palinurus, with an allusion to confused. According to RoraaneUi, extensive rains 
the tale of Aeneas) met the flying vessels which bore still remain of an ancient city on a site still called 
Conulia, together with Sextus, from the scene of Monte Pallano , about 3 miles SW. ef Ate eta. It 
her husband, Pompeios's, murder. [E. B. J.] is difficult, however, to recaudle this position with 
PALLACOPAS. [Babylonia, p. 362 b.] the course of the route riven in the Tabula. (Tab. 
PALLAE. [Corsica, p. 691, b.] Pout. ; Romanelli, vol. iu. p. 43 ; Zannoni, Carta del 

PALLA'NTLA (IlaAAavTio, Strab. iii. p. 162; Regno di Napoli , fol. 4.) [E. H. B.} 

Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), the moat important town of the PALLAS LACUS. [Tritoivis Lacus.] 
Vaccaei, in the H. of Hispania Tarraconensis, and PALLE'NE (IlaAA^i^, Herod, tii. 123; Thuc. 
in the jurisdiction of Clunia. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) it. 120; Scyl. p. 56; Strab. vii. p. 330, x. p. 447, 
Strabo (l c.) wrongly assigns it to the Arevaci. xii. p. 550; Ptol. iii. 3. § 13; Procop. Aed. iv. 5; 
Now Palenda on the Carrion. (See D’Anville, Steph. B. s. r.; Pomp. Mela, it 2. § 9; Plin. iv 
(ieog. Anc. i. p. 23; Flores, Esp. S. tiii. 4; Appian, 17 : Eth. IIoAA^wof), the westernmoet of the three 
B. H. c. 55, 80; Mela, ii. 6.) For its coins, see headlands of Chalddice, which run out into the 
Mionnet (i. p. 48). * [TLH.D.1 Aegean. It is said to hate anciently borne the name 

FALL A'NTI AS (noAAarrfar , Ptol. ii. 6. § 15), a of Phlegra (*A*ypo, Herod. L c.), and to bate 
small river of Hispania Tarraconensis, between the witnessed the conflict between the gods and the 
lberus and Fretum Herculeum, and near Saguntum; earthbora Gigantes. (Pind. Net*, i. 100, Isthm. 
now the Poland* near Murviedro. [T. H. D.] vi. 48; Apollod. i. 6. g 1; Lycophr. 1408; Strab. tii. 

PALLA'NTIUM (naXAdwor, more rarely IIo- p. 330; Steph. B. t. v.) Heyne (A mot fit ApoU 
\hmov\ Eth. noAXatriedOt <«« of the most an- lad. I c., comp. Dissert de Theog. Set . «s Com. 
cient towns of Arcadia, in the district hlaenalia, said Gott vol. ii. p. 151 ), who has identified these horn- 
to have been founded by Pallas, a son of Lycaon, mg plains with Pallene, observes, without mentioning 
*aa situated W. of Tegea, in a small plain called the any authority, that the very aspect of the spot, even 
^allantic plain (naAAarmrdr vetCor, Pans. tiii. at the present day, proves the agency of farth- 
J 4 - § 5), which was separated from the territory of quakes and subterranean fires; this statement is net 
legoa by a choma (x/bya) or dyke [Tegea]. confirmed by modem travellers: on the contrary, 
It was from this town that Evander was said to Dr. Holland states that the peninsula is, in part at 
have led colonists to the banks of the Tiber, and least, of primitive formation, and this is confirmed 
from it the Palatium or Palatine Mount at Borne by Virtet (Expedition Scientjfiqm d§ Marie, p. 
was reputed to have derived its name. (Hes. op. 37, 1889) in his general view of the geological 
Mph. B. e. V ; Pans. tiii. 431 g 2 ; Lit. i. 5 ; structure of continental Greece. (Danbeny, VoL 
1 1V * 6 ; Justin, xliU. I.) Pallantinm took part canoes, p. 384.) The modern name of the pettin* 

In .foundation of Megalopolis, b. o. 371 (Paus. sola is Kaetdndhra, which, besides affording esoel- 
lu * g 3) ; but it continued to exist as an inde- lent winter pasture for cattle and sheep, also po- 
ll m 4 
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doeee an abundance of grain of superior quality, at the coins el Caracelia, j *nd Ulpian Jotentiontd Jtfn 
Bril as wool, honor, sad wax, besides raking aDk- his first book <fe CMBhi m hnjtog Ahe Joalta- 
worms. (Leaks, Northern Greece, vol HL p. 168.) licnm. It appears, from an inacripfito, to hare 
A list of the towns in PaUene is given under Oral- assisted the emperor Alexander Sevens & Us wan 
cum. [E. B. J.] against the Persians. (Wood, Inter, xix.) It is 

PALLE'NE. [Attica, p. 887, a.] not, however, till the reign of Qallienns that we find 

PALMA. [Balbabbb.] Palmyra playing any important part in history; and 

PALMAM, AD, a station on the eosst-road of at this period we have notices of it in the works of 
Syrtica, 18 M.' P. from Lepti* Mam, and 15 M. P. Zosimns, Vopiscns, and Trebellins Pollio. Odena- 
fmm Qaintaliana (Pent. Tab.). This position agrees thus, a noble of Palmyra, and according to Procopius 
with that of the rains found at Seba'Bhrtfj, (Barth, (B. Pen. ii. c. 5) prince of the Saracens who in* 
Wandermyen, p. 804.) [E. B. J.j habited the banks of the Euphrates, for his gnat 

PALMA'BIA (Ptdmaruola), a small island in and splendid services against the Persians, received 
tbs Tyrrhenian aea, the most westerly of (he group from Gallienus the title of Augustus, and wee ae- 
now known as the Ponna Islands, or tsole di Pom. knowledged by him as his colleague in the empire. 
It is between 8 and 4 miles long, and not more After the assassination of Odenathus by hie nephew 
than a quarter of a mile broad ; and was doubtless Maeonius, the celebrated Zenobia, the wife of the 
in ancient, as well as modem times, a dependency former, whose prudence and courage had been of 
of the neighbouring and more considerable island of great assistance to Odenathus in his former sue. 
Pantin (Ponca), from which it is only 5 miles dis- cesses, ascended the vacant throne, and, assuming 
tant (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12; Mel. ii. 7. § 18; Varr. the magnificent title of Quern of the East, raled 
R. R. iii. 5. § 7.) [E. H. B.] with a manly vigour during a period of five years. 

PALMATIS (ncUooTtf, Procop. de Aed. iv. 7. Under this extraordinary woman, whose talents end 
p. 293), a town of Moesia Inferior, between Doros- accomplishments were equalled by her beauty, and 
toruin and Marcianopolia (Tab. Pent.'), perhaps whose love of literature is shown by her patronage 
Kutsekmk-Kamardsjik [T. H. D.] of Longinus, Palmyra attained the highest pitch of 

PALMY'RA (UaXfibpa, Ptol. v. 15. §§ 19, 24, its prosperity. She claimed to be descended from 
viii. 20. § 10 ; Appian, B. C. v. 9 : Tlakfilpa, the Macedonian kings of Egypt, and her achieve- 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 2; and Palmira, Plin. v. 25. meats would not have disgraced her ancestry; 
a. 21: Eth. Palmyrenus, or Palmirenus, Id. I c.) f a though, according to other accounts, she was a 
city of Syria, situated in 34° 24' N. lat., and 38° Jewess. (Milman, Hist, of the Jews , iii. p. 175.) 
SO' E. long. Its Hebrew name, Tadmor, or Thad- Besides the sovereignty ot Syria and Mesopotamia, 
mor, denotes, like its Greek one, a city of palms; she is said to have extended her sway over Egypt 
and this appellation is preserved by the Arabs, who (Zosim. L c. 44); but by some critics this fret has 
still call it Tedmor. Tadmor was built, or more been questioned. Claudius, the successor of Gallienus, 
probably enlarged, by Solomon in the tenth century being engaged in the Gothic War, tacitly aeknow- 
B. o. (1 Kings , ix. 18; 2 Giron, viii. 4), and its lodged her authority. But after the termination of 
identity with Palmyra is shown in the passage of the short reign of that emperor, the progress of 
Josephus before cited. It is seated in a pleasant Zenobia in Asia Minor was regarded by Aurelian 
and fruitful oasis of the great Syrian desert, and is with jealousy and alarm. Her arms and intrigues 
well watered by several small streams; but the river already menaced the security of Bithynia (lb. c. 50), 
mentioned by Ptolemy is nowhere to be found. Its when Aurelian marched against her, and defeated 
situation is fine, under a ridge of hills towards the her in two great battles near Antioch and Emesa, at 
W., and a little above the level of an extensive plain, both of which she commanded in person. Zenobia 
which it commands on the E. (Wood, Rums of uow retreated to Palmyra, and prep are d to defend 
Palmyra, p. 5), at a distance of about 140 miles her capital with vigour. The difficulties of the 
END. of Damascus. It is not mentioned by Xeno- siege are described by Anreliaa himself in an ori- 
phon, who must have passed near it, nor in the ginal letter preserved by Vopiscns. ( AnrsL c. 26.) 
accounts of the conquests of Alexander the Great After defying for a long time the arms of the Roman 
The first historical notice that we find of it is in emperor, Zenobia, being disappointed of the succour 
Appian, who tells us that M 1 . Antony, under pretence which she* expected to receive from the Persians, 
of punishing its equivocal conduct, but in reality to was ultimately compelled to fiy, but«was overtaken 
enrich his troops with the plunder of a thriving on the banks of the Euphrates by the light hone of 
commercial city, directed his march towards it, but Aurelian, end, brought htffck a prisoner. Shortly 
was frustrated of his object by the inhabitants after this event her captal surrendered, and was 
removing their goods to the other side of the Eu- treated with clemency |fy the conqueror, who, how- 
phretes. (B. Cw. v. c. 9.) This account shows ever* sallied his fame by the cruel execution of L«n- 
that it must have been a town of considerable wealth ; ginas and eoate d/tbe principal citiaens, whom 
and ind eed its advantageous situation must have Zenobia had djwuma f^J to him. The personal au- 
long rendered it an entrepdt for the traffic between ventures of Zenolpa we need not pnrsus, e» they 
the east and Damascus and the Phoenician cities on will be found related in the Dictionary yfJNogrophy 
the Mediterranean. Yet its name is not mentioned and Mythology * No sooner had Aurelian crossed 
either by Strabo or Mela. Under the first Roman the Hellespont than he was recalled by the iwhj 
emperors it was an independent city; and its situation genco that the Palmyrenians hid risen agrinstare 
on the borders of the Roman and Parthian empires massacred tfrb small garrison which he bad) W* ® 
gave it. a political importance, which it seems to their dty. ?he emperor immediately msrehre 
have preserved by a well-judged course of policy, to Palmyra, which s»»re*t«5 

though naturally expoeed to much danger w the rebellion. In an original letter AureHan has hmj** 

J uarrels of two such formidable neighbours. (“Inter recorded the unsparing execuRon» wfakh 
uo imperia snmma, et prima in discordia semper even to eld men, woman, and children* ( vo ftT 
ntrinque cure,* Plin. L a) It is called a cobnut on Aur. c, 81.) To the remnant of the Palmyrewami 
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WM ptxM a panto, with pbrotoon to burial ground, the sptee was unencumbered, and 
repair and inhabit their ruined city, and especially then was nothing to obstruct the resear che s of tbs 
discovered much solicitude dir the restoration of the antiquary. In asms places the lines of tbs streets 
Temple of tbs Sun. But 4he sflhots of tho blow and the foundations of the houses were distinctly 
were too heavy to bo retrieved, JTrwn this period visible. The sculptures are uniformly coarse and 
(a.d. 273) Palmyra gradually dwindled into an had;, the stone is of a perishable description, and 
insignificant town, and at length became only a scarcely deserves the name of aai% Tbs seput* 
place of refuge for a few femilies of wandering chres outside the, walls formed petlftp* tin meat 
Arabs. It served indeed for some yean as a Raman interesting part of the remains. These eeutist of 
military station; aod Diocletian partially restored square towers, from three to five stories high, fern* 
some of its buildings, as appears from an inscription ing sepulchral chambers, with recesses for the rump* 
preserved by Wood. About the year 400 the first tion of the bodies. In these tombs msmniW and 
Illyrian legion was quartered there (Not. Imp.); and mummy doths are found, prepared very much after 
Procopius tells us that it was fortified by Justinian the Egyptian manner; but there are no paintings, 
(de Aed. ii. 2). But this is the last that we hear of and on the whole they are far from being so In- 
Pslmyra under the Romans; and the sinking for- foresting as the Egyptian sepulchres. There was a 
tunes of their empire probably soon led them to sculptured tablet In bas-relief, with seven or tight 
abandon it figures standing and clothed in kng robes, supposed 

The remains of the buildings of Palmyra are to represent priests. Several Greek mid Palmyra* 
chiefly of the Corinthian order, which was the inscriptions, and two or three in Latin end Hebrew, 
favourite style of architecture during the two or have been discovered at Palmyra. They will be 
three centuries which preceded Diocletian; whence found in Wood's JRuitu of Palmyra, and the foil- 
we may infer that the Bplendonr which it once ex- lowing works may also be consulted ; Bernard 
'hibited was chiefly owing to Odenathus and Zenobia. and Smith, Inscriptions Graecae Pahnyrenornm , 
For many centuries even the site of Palmyra re- Utrecht, 1698; Giorgi, Do InscmUonibus Palmy - 
(named totally unknown except to the roving Arabs rents quae m Musaeo Capitomo a deervantur 
of the desert, whose magnificent accounts of its ruins mterpretandit Epistola , Rome, 1782; Barthdlemy, 
ut length excited the curiosity of the English mer- in Mim de T Academic dec Inter, tom. xxiv.; and 
chants settled at Aleppo. Under the auspices of the Swinton, in the Philosophical Transactions, vd. 
Levant Company, an expedition started in 1678 for xlviii. 

the purpose of exploring them; but the persons who With regard to the general history and antiquities 
composed it were robbed and ill-tteated by the of Palmyra, besides the works already cited in this 
Arabs, and compelled to return without having ac- article, the following may be consulted : Seller, 
romplished their object. In 1691 the expedition Antiquities of Palmyra , London, 1696; Huntington 
was renewed with better success, and an account of in the Philosophical Transactions , vol. xix. Noe. 
the discoveries then made was published in the 217, 218; a Dissertation by Dr. Halley in the same 
transactions of the Royal Society. (Sellers, Antiqui- work; Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ch. xi.; St Mart. 
ties of Palmyra, Prof.) Subsequently Pahnyra was BicL de Pahnyre, Paris, 1 823 ; Addison's Damascus 
uwted in 1751 by Wood and Dawkins, who pub- and Palmyra ; Richter, Walfahrt; Cassas, Voyage 
lfehed the results of their journey in a large folio Pittaresque de la Syrie ; Laborde, Voyage en Orient ; 
Aolnme with magnificent engravings. The account &c. [T.H.D.] 

m Volney (vol. ii.) is chiefly taken from this work. PALMYRE'NE (noA/iopi^ PtoL v. 15. § 24), 
Among the more recent descriptions may be men- a distnct of Syria, so named after the city of Pal- 
tioned that of Irby and Mangles (Travels, ch. v.), myra, and which extended S. from Chalybonitis into 
"ho visited Palmyra in 1816. According to these the desert. (Cf. Phn. v. 24. s. 21.) [T.H.D.] 

travellers the plates of Wood and Dawkins have PALORUM PORTUS. [Mallls and Ma- 
done more than justice to the subject; and although gaksa.] 

the view of tiio ruins from a distance, with their PALTUS (ndAror : Eth. UaXrnris), a town of 
line of dazzling white columns extending between Syria upon the coast, subject to the island of Arad ns, 
one and two miles, and relieved by the contrast of which was at no great distance from it. According 
the yellow sand of the desert, is very striking, yet, to some accounts Memnon was buried in the neigh- 
when examined in detail, they excite but little bocurhood of Paltus. Pococke places it at Soldo ; 
interest. Taken separately, not a single column or Shaw at the ruins at the mouth of the Melleck, 6 
architectural member is worthy of admiration. None miles from JebUee, the ancient Gabala. (Strab. xv 
of tho former exceed 40 feet in height and 4 feet in pp. 728, 735; PtoL v. 15. § 3; Cic. ad Fam. xti. 
diameter, and in the boasted avenue they are little 13; Plin. v. 20. s. 18; Mela, i. 12; Steph. B.s. r.; 
more than 30 feet high. The remains of the Tem- Pococke, vd. i. p. 199 ; Shaw, p. 324, Oxf. 1 738.) 
pic of the Sun form the moat magnificent object, and PAMBOT1S LACUS. [Dodoha, p. 784.] 

wing of the Ianio order, relieve the monotony of the PAM1SUS (Tldpiaos). 1. The chief river of 

J rev * , W Corinthian style. These columns, which Mresenia. [See Vol. IL pp. 341, 842.] 

Zf fe °t kigb and 4 feet in diameter, are fluted, 2. A river in Laconia, forming the ancient bourn- 
ana formed of only three or four pieces of stone ; and daiy between Measenia and Laconia. (Strab. viu. 

twiner tiroes iwere surmounted by brazen Ionic p. 361.) Strabo speaks of this river as near Leuo- 
mi. tata * , fe^ade of the portico consists of 12 trum, but it flows into the sea at Pephnua, about 8 
'£*** *** ^ temple of Baalbec, besides miles S. of Leuctrum. [Pephnus.] 

tliA , ere , afB 0t ^rer points of resemblance. On 3. A tributary of the Peneius in Thesealy, pro- 
thno- 4°2' bowever » the ruins ore far inferior to bably the modern BUuri or PMitiri. (Herod, vn. 

. I 1160, Afc tire time of Messrs. Irby and 129 ; Plin. iv. 8. s. 15; Leake, Northern Greece, 
ti, p the peristyle court of the Temple of vd. iv. pp. 512, 514 ) 

occupied by the Arabian village of PA'MPHIA (II apfla), a village of Aetdia, on 
^ bat with this exception, and the Turkish the road from Metape to Tbermum, and distant 30 
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Madia from each, wu burnt by Philip in B. a 218. against the Greeks their naval contingent consisted 
(Polyb. v« 8, 13; for details see Thsbhux.) of only 30 ships, while the Lychnis ftmrished 30. 

PAMPHYXIA (OapfsAfs), a country on the and the Cilicians 100. (Hood. wii. 93.) After 
eoutii coast of Asia Minor, bordering in the west on the Persian empire was woken to pieces by Aha* 
Xyoia, hi the north on Pisidia, and in the east on under, the Pamphylians first became subject to 
OWda. The country, consisting of only a narrow Macedonia, and then to Syria, After the defeat of 
strip of coast, forms an arch round the bay, which Antdochns the Great, they were annexed by the 
ie called after ft the Pamphylius Sinus or the Pam- Romans to the kingdom of Perg&mus (Polyb. xxii. 
phylium Mare. According to Pliny (v. 36) the 27), and remained connected with it, until it was 
country wad originally called Mopeopsia, from Mopsus, made over to the Romans. The Greek colonies, how- 
a leader of one of those bands of Greeks who after ever, such as Aspendns and Side, remained indepen- 
the Trojan War are said to have settled in Pam- dent republics even under the Persian dominion (Ar- 
phylia, Cilicia, and Syria. (Strab. xiv. p. 668 ; comp, rian, Anab. 1 25, foil.); but we have no information 
Scylax, p. 39 ; PtoLv. 5; Dionya. Per. 850, &c.; at all about their political constitutions. In their msn- 
Pomp. Mela, i. 14 ; Stadiatm. Mar. Mag. § 194, Ac.; ners and social habits, the Pamphyliane strongly n. 
Hierod. p. 679, Ac.) Pamphylia, according to Strabo, sembled the Cilicians (Strab. xii. p. 570, xiv. p. 670), 
exteaded from Olbia to Ptotemais, a line measuring and took part with them in their piratical proceedings; 
640 stadia, or about 18 geographical miles : the their maritime towns were in fact the great marts 
breadth of the country, from the coast towards the where the spoils of the Cilician pirates were dis- 
interior, was nowhere above a few miles, in later posed of. (Strab. xiv. p. 664.) Navigation seems 
times, however, the Romans applied the name Pam- to have been their principal occupation, as it evident 
pbylia in such a manner as to embrace Pisidia on from the coins of several of their towns. Their lan- 


both sides of Mount Taurus, which does not appear 
as a distinct province of the empire until the new 
division under Constantine was made. This accounts 
for the fret of Polybius (xxii. 27) doubting whether 
Pamphylia (in the Roman sense) was one of the 
countries beyond or this side of Mount Taurus; 
for Pisidia, in its narrower sense, is unquestionably 
a country beyond Mount Taurus. (Comp. Strab. 
xil p. 570, xiv. p. 632, xv. p 685.) In this latter 
sense Pamphylia ^ss separated from Lycia by Mount 
Climax, and from Cilicia by the river Melos, and 
accordingly embraced the districts called in modem 
times Tekke and the coast district of Itshil But 
these limits were not always strictly observed ; for 
Olbia and Perge are described by Borne writers as 
belonging to Lycia (Scylax, p. 39); while Ptolem&is, 
beyond the Melas, which is generally regarded as 
belonging to Pamphylia, is assigned by some to Ci- 
licia. The country of Pamphylia is, on the whole, 
very mountainous ; for the ramifications of Mount 
Taurus rise in some parte on the coast itself, and in 
others at a distance of only a few miles from it. 
There is only one great promontory on the coast, viz. 
Leucotheum, or Leuoolla. The principal rivers, all 
of which discharge their waters into the Pamphyhan 
bay, are the Cataruiiactks, Ckstri s, Eury- 
HKbON, and Melas, all of which are navigable. 
The coast district between the Oestrus and Emy- 
medon contains the lake Capria, which is of con- 
siderable extent 

The inhabitants of Pamphylia, PamphyB, that is, 
a mixture of various races, consisted of aborigines 
mixed with Cilicians who had immigrated: to these 
ware added bands of Greeks after the Trojan War, 
and later Greek colonies. (Strab. I c.; Eustath. ad 
Dion. Per. 854; Hand, vil 91, viii. 68; Paus. vil 
3. § 3; Appian, B. <7- li 71, iv. 60; Liv. xliv. 14.) 
'The Pamphylians (Phttphyli, Pamphylii, nd^t/Xoi, 
TI(m<p6\iQt) according! y, were in those parts what 
the Alemanni worn m Germany, though the current 
traditions related that they*were all descended from 
Pamphyle, a daughter cf Rhacius and Man to (Steph. 
B. s. v. noM^uw), or from one Patnpbylos (Eua- 
tath. ad Dion. Per* t Others again, though 
without good reason, derive the name from war and 
^vAAov, because the country was rich in wood. The 
Pamphylians never acquired any great power or po- 
litical importance; they chared the fate of all the 
nations of Asia Minor, and in the war of Xerxes 


guage was probably a mixture of Greek and some 
barbarous dialects, which could scarcely be recog- 
nised as a dialect of the Greek. (Arrian, Anab. i. 
26.) But their coins bear evidence of an intimate 
acquaintance with the gymnastic and agonistic arts, 
and with the gods of the Hellenes, among whom 
Zeus, Artemis, and Dionysus are often represented. 
The more important towns of Pamphylia were Lyr* 
nas or Lyrnessus, Tenedus, Olbia, Corycns, Aspen- 
dus, Perge, Syllium, Side, Cibyra, Ptolemais, Ac. 
(Comp. Sestini, Descript. Ntm. Vet p. 388, foil.; 
Eckhel, Doctr . Hum. i. 3, pp. 6, 14, Ac.) (X.S.1 
PAMPHY'LIUM MARE, PAMPHYXIUS SI- 
NUS (ria/LupvAiov TtAcryoT or Tlaf^>b\tos icdXvor), 
a large and deep bay formed by tbe curved form of 
the coasts of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, be- 
ginning in the west at the Cbelidonian promontory, 
and terminating in the east at Cape Anemurium. 
The distance from the Chelidonian cape to Olbia is 
stated by Strabo to be 367 stadia. (Strab. ii. pp. 
121, 125, xiv. p. 666 ; Agathem. i. 3, ii. 14 ; Sto- 
baeus, i. p. 656; Plin. v. 26, 35; Flor.iii. 6.) This 
sea is now called tbe bqr of Adaiia. [L. S.] 
PANACHAICUS MON& [Achaia, p. 13, a] 
FANACTUM. [Attica, p. 329, a.] 

PANAEI (nopcuoi), a people of Thrace, whom 
Thucydides describes as dwelling beyond the Strymon 
towards' the north (ii. 101). According to Stephanos 
B. (s. s.) they were a tribe of the Edooes near Am- 
phipolie. 

PANAETOXIUM. [Azrroua, pi 63, b.] # 

PANAGRA (ndvo ypa), a town in tbe interior of 
Libya, on the lake Libya, and near the Nigir. (Ptol; 
iv. 6. §27.) 

PANDAE (PUn. vi. 20. a. 23), a tribe of Indians 
mentioned by Pliny, who, according to him, were alone 
in tbe habit of having female sovereigns, owing to * 
tradition prevailing among them that they were de- 
scended from a daughter of Hereulee. Tlwjr wool w 
seem from his account to haws been a nee of 
power and wide dominion, and to htire ocenpW to®” 
part at least of the Ponjib* Arrian (/wefw. 8) JT 
nearly tbe same story of a daugbtorof the 
Hercules, whom he calls Pandwa. 
doubt that both are to be referred to the 
dynaaty of the Pandtmut, tnm rf «*•«*• "JJJ 
are met in several anctat aathoe. 

Ricoio.] . 
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PANDION. 

•mifl Island in the Tyrrhenian e iea, lying off (lie 
ChdftfQtfta, nearly opposite to the month of the 
Vulturous. (Pin. fit 6. s. 12 ; Strab. ii. p. 123 ; 
Mela, ii. 7. § 18; FtoL iiL 1. $ 79.) Strabo stye 
it mu 250 etadia from the ma i nl and, which is just 
about the truth (v. p* 238). He eaHs it a small 
island, but well peopled. It was net nnfreqnently 
made nae of, as well as the neighbouring Pontia v as 
« place of confinement for state prisoners or political 
Among tboM may be mentioned Julia, the 
daughter -of Augustus, Agrippina, the widow of 
Germamcus, and Octavia, the first wife of Nero, of 
whom the two last were put to death in the island. 
(Tec. Aim. i. 58, sir. 68 ; Suet Tib. 53.) Pan- 
dataria is about midway between Pontia (Ponza) 
and Aenaria (Ischia) ; it is of volcanic origin, like 
the group of the Ponca Island r, to which it is some- 
times considered as belonging ^ and does not exceed 
3 miles in length. Varro notices it as frequented, 

by flocks ^quidlaamd turtle-doves in their annual 
migrations. (Varr. 12. R. lit 5. § 7.) [E. H. B.J 
. PANDION, a headland in the south-west of 
Cans, opposite the island of Syme. (Pomp. Mela, 
i. 16.) Pliny (v. 29) mentions on the nme spot a 
small town Paridion, or according to another read- 
ing Paiydon. [L. S.] 

PAND<ySIA (Tlavttoala: Eth. Tlcutiotripos). 1. 
A oily of Bruttium, situated near the frontiers of 
Lucania. Strain* describes it as a little above Con- 
R**ntia, the precise sense of which expression is far 
from clear (Strab. vi. p. 256); but Livy calfe it 
“ imminentem Lucanis ac Bruttiis finibus.” (Liv. 
viii. 24.) According to Strabo it was originally an 
Ocnotrian town, and was even, at one time, the 
capital of the Oenotrian kings (Strab. L c .); but it 
Mvms to have certainly received a Greek colony, as 
Vykx expressly enumerates it among the Greek 
cities of this part of Italy, and Scymnus Chius, 
though perhaps less distinctly, asserts the same 
thing. (Scyl. p. 4. § 12; Scymn. Ch. 826.) It 
was probably a colony of Crotona; though the state- 
ment of Eusebius, who represents it as founded in 
the bame year with MetapontuSn, would lead ns to 
x'gard it as an independent and separate colony. 
(Kuseb. Arm. Chron. p. 99.) But the date assigned 
by him of b. g. 774 seems certainly inadmissible. 
[Metapontum.] But whether originally an in- 
dependent settlement or not, it must have been a 
dependency of Crotona during the period of great- 
ness of that city, and hence we never find its name 
mentioned among the cities of Magna Graccia. Its 
only historical celebrity arises from its being the 
place near which Alexander, king of Epirus, was 
Main in battle with the BrUttians, b. c. 326. That 
monarch had been warned by an oracle to avoid 
ttmdosia, but he understood this as referring to the 
town of that name in Thesprotia, on the banks of 
the Acheron, and was ignorant of the existence of 
both a town and river of the same names in Italy. 

». vi * P* 2fi ® i Liv. viii. 24 ; Justin, xii. 2; 
1 hn. xii. u. 15 .) The name of Pandosia is again 
mentioned by Livy (xxix. 88) in the Second Punic 
War, among the Bruttian towns retaken by the 
consul p. Sempronius, in b. c. 204; and it is there 
oticed, together with Consentla, ns opposed to the 
ignobiles aliae oivitatea.” It was therefore at 
_ I* time still a place of some consequence; and 
“ n P*7 that it still existed in his 
J? ' S f L rab * f c 0* hut we find no subsequent trace 
** There is great difficulty in detonnlning its 
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Strabo and Livy above cited, it Is eMnsratod by 
Scymnus Chius between Crotona and Tfeurii. Wm 
it was dearly an inhuid town, and. must prob ably 
have stood in the mountains between Cbcwtntla and 
Thurii, though its exact rite cannot be do to raia e d , 
and those assigned by local topographer? are purely 
conjectural. The proximity of the fiber Acheron 
affords us no assiriance, as this was eridentlyan 
inconsiderable s tre am , the name of which is not 
mentioned on any other occasion, end which, there- 
fore, cannot be identified. 

Much confusion has arisen betwe en the Bruttian 
Pandosia and a town of the name In LtuCsni* 
(No. 2.); and tome writers have even considered 
this last as the place where Alexander perished. 
(Romanelli, voL L pp. 291—268). It is true that 
Theopompus ( ap . Pim. Hi. 11. e. 15), In epeeking 
of that event, described Pandoria as a city of rim 
Lucanians, but this is a very natural error, as it 
was, in fact, near the boundanee of the two nations 
(Liv. viii. 24), and the passages of Livy (xxix. 38) 
and Strabo can leave no doubt that it was really 
situated in the land of the Bruttians. 

2. A town of Lucania, situated near Heraclea. 
It lias often been confounded with the preceding; 
but the distinct existence of a Lucanian town of the 
name is clearly established by two authorities. Plu- 
tarch describes Pyrrhus as encamping in the plain 
between Pandosia and Heraclea, with the river Sins 
in front of him (I'lut. Pyrrh. 16); and the cele- 
brated Tabulae Herocleenses repeatedly refer to the 
existence of a town of the name in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Heraclea. (Mazocchi, Tab. He- 
racl. p. 104.) From these notices we may infer 
that it was situated at a very short distance from 
Heraclea, but apparently further inland; and its site 
has been fixed with some probability at a spot called 
Sta Maria d Angioma, about 7 miles from the sea, 
and 4 from Heraclea. Angioma was an episcopal 
see down to a late period of the middle ages, but is 
now wholly deserted. (Mazocchi, l c. pp. 104, 105; 
Romanelli, vol. i. p. 265.) [E. H. B.] 

PANDO'SIA (TlarBotrla : Eth. Tlavdoaisfa), an 
ancieut colony of Elis (Dem. Halormes. p. 84, Reiake), 
and a town of the Cassopaei in the district of Thes- 
protia in Epirus, situated upon the river Acheron. 
It is probably represented by the rocky height of 
Kastri, on the summit of which are the walls of an 
acropolis, while those of the city descend the dopes 
on cither ride. (Strab. vii. p.324; Liv. vin. 24; 
Justin, xii. 2 ; Pirn. iv. 1 ; Stepb. B. s. r. ; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 55.) 



conr or paxdos la. 

PANDOVI KBGIO (Tlartthov x*p«, Ptd. vii. 
1. § 11), a district at the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula of Emdostim. The name Is in some 
editions norti&w, but there is every probability 
that the above (which was suggested by Erasmus) 
is the true reading. There is another district of the 
same name which is placed by Ptolemy is tb q Am- 



040 PANEAS, PANISSA. 

jii on the Bidaspc (Pjte) (vii. I. f 46). It is pt. 2. p. 580) believes it to have been tbs dt/ of 
dear from a comparison of the two names that the/ Dioepolis in the Delta} and he agrees with Cham, 
refer to the same original Indian dynasty, who were pollion (JEggpte, vol ii. p. 180) in identifying it 
known by the name of thp Pandacat, and who ap* with the modem MmmkL It stood between the 
pear to have been extended very widely ewer India. Tanitic and Mendesian arms of the Nile, a little 
M the time of the invasion of Alexander, the district 6E. of the Ostinm Menderinm. Ptolemy (Ac) 
in tbs Patydb belonged to king Poms. (Strab. xv. says that it was the capital of a name, which he 
pt 686: Lassen, Ind. AUertk. Ge eckichte der Pan- alone mentions and denominates N but. Panephyris 
dot a, p. 652.) [ V.] may hare been either the surviving suburb of a de- 

PANEAS, PANIA8, or PANEIAS (Ilavedr, cayed Deltaic town, or one of the hamlets which 
Ilavidr, novcidf, HierooL p. 716), mom usufty sprang np among the ruins of a more ancient 
called either Oaesarexa Pawras (Kaurdpvia Ila> city. [W. B D.] 

wdt er II<wdr, Joseph. Ant. xviiL 2. § 8, £. JiuL PANOAEUM, PANGAEUS (rb Yl&yyww or 

ii. 9. § 1; PtoL v. 15. § 21 ; Plm. ▼. 15. s. 15; no Yyatow Spot, 6 Tldeyynws, Herod, v. 16, vii. 112, 
Snsom. ▼. 21; on coins, K. M navel? and xphs 113; Thuc.ii. 99; Aesch. Port. 494; Pind. Path. 
novel?; in Steph. B. incorrectly wpbt rfj TlavcdSt) iv. 320; Eurip. Phot. 922, 972; Dion Cass, xlvii. 
or Caesaebia PHiLXm (K. 4 ♦iXhnrov, Matth.xv i. 35 ; Appian, B. C . iv. 87, 106 ; Plin. iv. 18; Virg. 
13; Mark. viiL 27; Joseph. AnL xx. 8. § 4, B. J. Georg . iv. 462; Lucan, L 679), the great tnoun- 

iii. 8. $ 7, 2. f 1; Euseb. R. E. vii. 17), a city in tain of Macedonia, which, under the modern name 

the north of Palestine, called by Ptolemy and Hier- of Pirndri, stretching to the E. from the left hank 
odea (& oc.) a city of Phoenicia, situated upon of the Strymon at the pass of Amphipolis, bounds 
one of the sources of the Jordan, at the foot of Mt >11 the eastern portion of the great Strymonic b*sm 
Fanitxm, one of the branches of Lebanon. Mt on the 6., and near Prdvkta meets the ridges 
Panivm contained a cave sacred to Pan, whence it which enclose the same basin on the E. Paugaeum 
derived its name. (Philoetoig. vii. 7.) At this produced gold as well as silver (Herod, vii. 112; 
Bpot Herod erected a temple in honour of Augustus. Appian, B. C. iv. 106); and its slopes were covered 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. § 3, B.J, i 21. § 8.) Paneas in summer with the Rota centifolia. (Plin. xxi. 
was supposed by many to have been the town of 10; Theoph. B. P. vL 6; Athen. xv. & 682.) 
Laish, afterwards called Dan; bnt Eusebius and The mines were chiefly in the hands of the Tha- 
Jerpme state that they were separate cities, distant wans; the other peoples who, according to Herodo- 
4 tote ten each other. (Belaud, Palaestra, tue (A c.) y worked Paugaeum, wen the Pieros and 
». 918, seq.) IBneas was rebuilt by Philip the Odomanti, but particularly the Satrae, who betted 
Tetrarch, who called it Oaesamia in honour of the on the mountain. None of their money has reached 
Boom emperor, and gave it the surname of Philippi ns; but to the Pangsean silver mines maybe traced 
to distinguish it from the other Caesareia m Pales* a large coin of Geta, king of the Edonee. fBixmm] 
tine. (Joseph. AnL xviiL 2. § 3, B. J. ii. 9. § 1.) (Leake, Northern Greece, VoL IjL pg. 176, 190, 
It Was subsequently called Neronias by Herod 912.) fB. B.A] 

Agrippa in honour of the emperor Nero. (Joseph. PANHELLE'NKS [Gra*CIA, Vol.L p. 1010.] 

AnL xx. 8. $ 4; Coins.) According to ecclesias- PANKXNIUM (tenter), a place on the 

tical tradition it was the residence of the women era slope of Mount M/cak, in the territory of Priefte, 
diseased with an issue of blood. (Matth. ix. 20 ; containing the eamtaon national sanctuary of Pe- 
Enseb. H. E. vii. 18; Sozom. v. 21; Theoph. aridon, at which the Ionian! held* their regular 
Chronogr . 41 ; Phot. cod. 271.) Under the meetinga, from which circumstance the place to* 
Christians Paneas became a bishopric. It is still rived its name. It ’was situated at a distance of 
called Bdnidt, and contains now only 150 hooses. 9 stadia from the sea-coast. (Strab. xiw p. 689; 
On the NE. side of the village the river, supposed to Herod. L 141, foil.; Mela, i. 17; Plin. r. 31; Pace, 
be the principal source of the Jordan, issues from a vii 5. § 1.) The Panionium was properly speaking 
spacious cavern under a wall of rock. Around this only a grove, with such buildings as were necessary 
source are many hewn stones. In the face of the to accommodate strangers. Stephanos B. is the only 
perpendicular rock, directly over the cavern and in writer who calls it a town, and even mentions the 
other parts, several inches have been cat, apparently Ethnic designation of its citizens. 4 Ths prepararioos 
to receive statues. Each of these niches had once for the meeting and the management of the games 
an inscription; and one of them, copied by Burck- devolved upon the inhabitants of Friene. Tbe 
hanit, appears to have been a dedication by a priest earlier travellers and geographers looked for tbe site, 
of Pan. Thors can be no doubt that this cavern is of the Panloninm in some place near the modem wi- 
the cave of Pan mentioned above; and the hewn lage of Tthangli; but Col Leake (Asia MtneTtlh 
atones around the spring may have belonged perhaps 260) observes: 44 The uninhabitable aspect of the 
to the temple of Augustus. .This spring was con- rocks and forests of Mycale, from Caps TrmBm 
sidered by Joseph™ to be the outlet of a small lake to the modern Tthangli, is sack as to make it un- 
called Phials, situated 120 stadia from Paneas to- possible to fix upon any spot, either on the free or 
wards Trmchonitis or the NE. Bespecting this lake at the foot of that mountain, at which 

see VoL II. p. 519, b. can well be supposed to have stood. Teham, *j 

(Belaud, Palatmm, p. 918, seq.; Eckhel, voL iii. the other hand, situated in a deHghtfrl end 
p. 399, eeq.; Bnrckhardt, fyria, p. 37, seq.; Bo- watered valley, was admirabfyj suited to the W' 
bin^on, BibL Bet. vol. Iii. p. 547, eeq.) onian festival: and hem Sir mlflam Gril fruna, 

PANE'PHYStS (Uarfaertt, Ptol. iv. 5. § 59), a church on the sea-sbom, aa Inscription » *wca 
a town of Egypt, mentioned by recent writers only, he distinguished the name «f Pwrfonhnn twice- 
with the single exception of Ptolemy (HaroQwros, conceive, therefore, that them «« he IP ^ 
Cone. Epbes. p. 478 ; I Inrtyerev, Cassian. CoUat . Tthangli being on the site of Peaioohim. 
xi. $). It probably therofoffl boro another appel- PANISSA, a river on the 
lauon in more ancient times. Mannert (vd. x. (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18.) C T * 




PANIUM. PANNOKIA. Ml 

PANItJM (life©** HierocJL p.682; Coast Pcrph. west and aoatb, usd m Bar this mmm oa Bad by 
de Them. iL l.p.47; Stddaa, s. r.), a town on the Tacitne {Bwl iL 86) and Tibullus (iv. 1. 108) the 
otat of Thrace, near HeradeU; perhaps the modern Pannonian Alps. The upstate parte of theM niaifl- 
Banados. TT. H. D.] cations of the Alps ere mentioned under the names 

PA'NNONA (ndnwa), e town in the interior of of Mount Oabvamcaa, Cents, A lb* Mrnmm, 
Crete, S. of Cnoesue, retaining the name of Panon. Claudios, and Alma or Aucua. The mountoiiu 
(Ptol. iii. 17. $ 10.) on the western and southern fronton oentefo the 

PANNO'NIA (Tlwvovla, Ptol iL 1. § 12 ; or eouroes of some important riven, sttQh ae the Dba- 
neuovio, Zoaim. ii. 43), one of the most important tub and Sayus, which flow almost paralM and 
provinces of the Roman empire, on the south and empty themselves into the Danube. Onty one 
west of the Danube, which forms its boundary in rtfftbern tributary of the Dravueie mentioned, 
the north and east ; in the south it bordered on the Muriub ; while the Sams receives from the 
Ulyrioum and Moesia, while in the west it was sepa- south the Nauvobtvs, Cabcobus, Colam*, Oe> 
rated from Nericmn by Mount Cetiua, and from hbus, Uhpavub, Valdasus, and Druus. The 
Italy by the Julian Alps. The country extended only other important river in the north-west is the 
along the Danube from Vindobona (Vienna) to Arrau o. The northern part of Pannonia contained 
Singidunnm, and accordingly comprised the eastern a great lake called the Pelso or Peiso (the Plfl* 
portions of Austria, Carinthia, Camiola , the part of tenses), besides which we may notice some smaller 
Hungary between the Danube and Save, Slavonia, lakes, the Ulca*i LaCUS, be tw e e n the Awe and the 
and portions of Croatia and Bosnia. After its eubju- Drove, near thefr month. The climate atul fertility 
gation by the Romans, it was divided Into Pannonia of Pannonia are described by the ancients in a manner 
Superior ( J Arts IlawoWa) and Pannonia Inferior which little corresponds with what is now known of 
(4 ndret Hawovla), by a straight line running from those countries. It is said to have been a rough, 

* Ar&bona in the north to Servitium in the south, so cold, rugged, and not very productive country (Strab. 
that the part west of this line constituted Upper vii. p. 317 ; Dion Casa. xlix. 37 ; Herod inn, i. 6), 
Pannonia, and that on the east Lower Pannonia. though later writen acknowledge the fertility of the 
(Ptol. ii. 15. § 16.) In consequence of this division plains. (Solin. 21; comp, with Veil. Pat, iL 110.) 
tho whole country is sometimes called by the plural Both statements, however, may be reconciled, if we 
name Pannonise (Jlanwiat, Ptol. iL 16. § 1 ; recollect bow much the emperors Probus and Ga- 
Zobim.it. 43; Pirn, xxxtii. 11. s. 2). In the fourth leriua did to promote the productiveness cf the 
century, the emperor Galenas separated the district country by rooting out the large forests and reader- 
of Lower Pannopia between the Baab, Danube, and ing the districts occupied by them fit for agriculture. 
Drove, and constituted it as a separate province (Pliu. iiL 28; Appian, Illgr. 22; Hygin. de limit. 
under the name of Valeria, in honour of his wife who Const, p. 206; AureL de Coes. 40.) Af the ferasts 
bore the same name. (Anr. Viet, de Cast. 40 ; in those times were probably much mote extensive 
Amm. Mare. xvL 10, xxviiL 3.) But as Lower than at present, timber was one of the principal 
Pannonia seemed by tills measure to be too much articles of export from Pannonia, and grout quan- 
reduced, Constantine the Groat added to it a part of titiee of it were imported into Italy. (Solin. 22.) 
Upper Pannonia, via., the districts about the Upper Agriculture was not curried on to any groat extant, 
Drave and Save; and Upper Pannonia was henceforth and was far the most part confined to the roaring of 
called Pannonia Prims, and Lower Pannonia, Pan- bailey and Oats, from which the Pannonians browed 
nonia Secunda. (Amm. Marc. xv. 3, xviL 12.) a kind of beer, called fiabeia (Dion Cass.'xliy; 36; 
All these throe provinces belonged to the diocese of Amm. Marc. xxvi. 8), and which fanned the chief 
lllyncum. It should bt observed, however, that articles of food far the natives* Oltae and vfttss do 
Pannonia Secunda Is sometimes also called Inter- not appear, at least in early times, to have grown at all 
ainma, Sana, or Ripsnsis. (Sext Ruf. Brev. 11 ; in Pannonia, until the emperor Probus introduced the 
Bout. Imp.) The three provinces into which Pan- cultivation of the vine in the neighbourhood of Sir- 
nonia was thus divided were governed by three diffe- mium. (Vopisc. Prob. 1, 18 ; Eutrop. ix. 17; 
lent officers, a praeses residing at Sabaria, a consular AureL Viet, de Cass. 37.) Among the valuable 
lesidmg at Sirmium, and a praefectwhohad his seat productions of the vegetable kingdom, the fragrant 
at Siscia. The part bordering upon Germany, which saliunca is mentioned (Flin. xxL 20), and among 
btood most in need of protection, had always the the animals dogs excellent for the chase are spoken 
strongest garrisons, though all Pannonia in general of by Kemesianus ( Cyneg . 126), the cattae by Mar* 
wag protected by numerous armies, which were gradu- tial (xiiL 69), and the charox or black-cock by 
<% increased to seven legions. Besides these troops Athenaeus (ix. p. 898). The rivers must have pro- 
tbe fleet stationed at Vindobona was the strongest tided the inhabitants with abundance of fish. The 
of the three fleets maintained on the Danube. ancients do not Bpeak of any metals found in Pannonia, 

Dhhi CassiuB (xlix. 36) mentions an unfortunate either because the mines were not worked, or be- 
tiyinology of the name of Pannonia from 44 pannes,” cause the metals imported from Pannonia were 
a jag or piece of cloth,” referring to a peculiar article vaguely said to come from Noricum, where mining 
? <ire8s tiie inhabitants, though he also states at was carried on to a great extent 
tbe same time that the natives called themselves Pan- The inhabitants of Pannonia (Pannonii, Uatnritnot, 

oouianB, whence it follows that the name can have Tldrvovts, or Ilafom) were n very numerous race, 
nothing to do with the Latin pannus. As to the which, in the war against the Romans, could send 
entity of the name with that of Paeoniana we shall 100,000 armed men into the field. (Appian, Illyr. 
«ave occasion to speak presently. 22.) Appian (la. 14) states that the Romans 

in its physical conjuration, Pannonia forma a regarded them as belonging to Myricnm. Some 
▼ast plum enclosed only in the west and sooth bare inferred from this that the great body of the 
tirllllS 11 ^? 8 “J ecnrideiible height, and people were Illyrians; and some tribes, such as the 
f!^ er £ d h y hills of X moderate rise, which Pynwtae, llasani, and Daeritiatae, are actually de- 

-o® tonmnatioos of the Alpine chains in the scribed by some as Illyrian and by others as Pan- 



FAKHOKZA. 

The foot that most M writers 
•called them FMookn, and that Testae (0e«* 48) 
yVirf the Pannonian language as different from 
that of the German tribee, mmm to fare nr the sup- 
poeiti that they were a branch of the Thradan 
Fnymjam, who had gradually spread to the banka 
of the Danebe and the confines of Italy. It moat 
however he observed that Dion Gassing (xlix. 36), 
who knew the people well, denies that they were 
' Faeonians. There can, however, be no doubt that 
Geltie tribes also existed in the country, and in<the 
early part of the Roman empire Roman civilisation 
and the Larin language had made considerable 
progress. They are described as a brave and war- 
like people* which, at the time when the Romans be- 
came aoqaaintod with them, lived in a very low 
stole of dritiaarien,and were notorious for cruelty and 
!#i flfhlaedehed (Dion Case. I. c . ; Appian, Illyr. 14; 

dL pb 818 ; Stat Sih. iii. 13), as well as for 
Mbldanees and cunning (TibulL iv. 1. 6). But 
stops their subjugation by the Romans, the civilisa- 
tion fit the conquerors produced considerable changes 
(VeH Pet. ii. HO) ; and even the religion of the 
Pfcnnouiaiis (some of their gods, such as Latobius, 
Laborus, Chart us, an mentioned in inscriptions) 
gave way to that of the Romans, and Pannonian divi- 
nities were identified with Roman ones (Spark Sever. 
15 ; Lamprid. Alex. 7). The Romanisation of the 
country was promoted and completed by the esta- 
blishment of colonies and garrisons, so that at the 
rime of riie migration of nations, the country was 
completely Romanised. 

The Mowing are the principal tribes noticed by 
the ancients in Pannonia ; some of them, it mast be 
observed, are decidedly Celtic. In Upper Pannonia 
we meet with the Azali, Cytri, Ron, Cole- 
TfAHi, Osebxates, Serrstes, Serrapilu, San- 
drizbtes, Latobioi, and Varciani, and perhape 
also the Iapodes or Iapydeb, the Colafiari and 
Boordibci, though some of these latter may have 
extended into IUyricnm. In Lower* Pannonia, we 
have the Aba nisei, Hercuniatae, Ardiabteb, 
Iasu, Bkeugi, Amartiri (Ahartes), and OtoR- 
rucates. Besides these, Pliny (iii. 86) mentions 
the Artvates, Belgites, and Catari, of whom it 
is not known what districts they inhabited. Towns 
and villages existed in the country in great numbers 
even before its conquest by the Romans (Dion Cess. 
lv.89; Jornand. Get. 50) ; and Appaan’s statement 
(/%r. 22), that the Panaooians lived only in vil- 
ligev end isolated forms, probably applies only to 
pMQe remote and more nigged parts of the country. 
Tkf most Important towns ware Vihdobora, Car- 
memUM , SCABBARTIA, &A B A B IA, Ar&ABO, PAB- 
WfW* Sirou, A rn umA , Kautobtus ; and in 
laliar Pannonia, Bfoovno, Aqoirouk, Murcia, 
OwMtfri* Aamnoum* Tauwwu m, and Sirmiuic. 

tie Mm*r of Pamwnk previous to its conquest 
hr the mmu, iaBtrie known. We learn from 
Aathi (whr. *, 4 IS) that some Celtic 
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PANOPEUS. 

the nation. (Dion 'Cass. xlix. 36; Appian, Itigr, 

15, 22, foil.) His general Vibiaa afterwards com* 
pleted tile conquest of the oountiy. But not many 
years after this, when a war between Maroboduua, 
king of the Maroomanni, and the Romans was on the 
point of breaking out, the Sfannanians, together with 
the Dalmatians and other Illyrian tribes, rose in a 
great insurrection against their oppressors, and it 
was not till after a bloody war of several years* du- 
ration that Tiberius succeeded in reducing them, 
and changing the country into a Roman province, 
a.d. 8. (Dion Cass. lv. 24, 28, 29; Suet. Tib. 15, 
20; Veil. Pat ii. 110, foil) Henceforth a con- 
siderable army was kept in Pannonia to secure the 
submission of the people. When the soldiers received 
the news of the death of Augustus, they broke out 
in open rebellion, but were reduced by Drusus. (Tec. 
Ann. i. 15, foil. 80; DioA Gass. lvn. 4.) During 
the first century Pannonia formed only one prjdvince, 
under the administration of « lieutenant of the em- 
peror. Respecting its divirion in the second century, 
we have already spoken. Until the time of the 
migration of nations* Psnnonia remained a part of 
the Roman empire ^many colonies and rgnnicipia 
were established in the country, and (fortresses were 
built for its protection ; military roads adso wen 
constructed, especially one along the Danube, and a 
second through the central part of the country from 
Vindobona to Sirmium. The Romans did indeed 
much to civilise the Pannonians, but they at the 
same time derived great benefits from them; the 
military valour of the natives was of great service 
to them, and formed always a considerable por- 
tion of the Roman legions. About the middle of 
the fifth century Pannonia was lost to the Romans 
in consequence of the conquests made by the Huns, 
to whom the emperor Theodosius 11. was obliged 
formally to cede Pannonia. (Prise. Ex c. da Leg. 
p. 37, ed. Paris.) On the dissolntian of the ampin 
of the Huns by the death of Attilo, the country fell 
into the hands of the Ostrogoths (Jornand. Get. 50), 
from whom it passed, shout A.n. 500, into those of 
the Longobardi, who in their torn had to give it np 
to the Avari in a.x>. 568. 

The ancient authorities for the geography of Psn- 
nonia are Ptolemy (ii. 15 and 16), Pliny (ii. 28), 
Strabo (iv. p. 206, foil., ▼. p. 213, foil., vti. p. 3*3, 
foil), Dion Cassias (xlix. 34 — 38, lv, 26* 24), 
Velleius Paterculus (ii. 110, foil), Tadtttf (Am l 

16, foil.), Apfttan, Joraandes (ft, <*.> Ari«»g 

modern writers the Mowing dseirve to he consulted: 
Sehttnleban, C m mM m oarigwa fit mho* and 
ComMofi mdamme fit ne w * Lab a c us , 1661* mi 
Ketanerieb, Comment * £ PUnii Seem* Pfr 
■mm, BmU, 1829 ; Kinbohr, UeU <***** 
Mitt. vdL i> 164* folk ' fUfJ 
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PAHOPOEIS. PANOHMta *48 

jmrrn (Ghaareneia), tat as 97 stadia deduced their origin from Persona through AagypL 

ftptn Bkaetta (Danila). Panopens was a very an- It ia difficult to say which of the native Asgjptfim 
cieut town, originally inhabited by the Phlegyae. gods was represented by Perseus. Prom therm* of 
Schedule, the king of Panopens, and his brother, the word— nfpd#, to bum— it is probable, hewwver, 
were the leaders of the Phooians in the Trojan War. that he is the same with the fire-god He|hai**e or 
(Pans. x. 4. $ I.) Panopeus was also celebrated Phtah. The Panopolite temple of Perseus wad mo- 
tor the grave of Tityns, who was Blain by Apollo at tangular, and surrounded by a wall abound which 
this place, because he attempted to offer violence to was a plantation of palm-trees. At the entrance of 
Leto on her way to Delphi. (Horn. Od. z. 576 ; the enclosure were two lofty gateways of atone, end 
Pans. x. 4. § A.) Panopens was destroyed by upon these were placed colossal statues ill human 
Xerxes (Hered. viii. 34), and again by Philip at twin. Within the adytum waa a statue of Perseus, 
the eiose of the Sacred War. (Pans. x. 3. § 1.) It and there also was laid up his sandal, two cubits long, 
was taken by the Romans in b.c. 198, on the first The priests of Pauopolis asserted that Perseus oca? 
attack (Lhr. xxxiL 18; Polyb. ▼. 96); and was sionally visited his temple, and that his epiphanies 
destroyed for the third time in the campaign were always the omens of an abundant harost to 
between Sulla and Archelana, the general of Mith- Aegypt. The sandals of Perseus are described by 
ridates. (Plut. Sull. 16.) Pausanias says that the Hesiod (Scut Hire. 220), and their deposition in 
ancient city was 7 stadia in oirenit ; but in his the sbnne implied that, roving left hie abode for a 
time the place consisted of only a few huts, situ- season, he was tammbtg the land to bless it with 
ated on the side of a torrent. There are still con- especial fertility. The modern name of Panopolis is 
siderable remains of the ancient walls upon the Akhmim, an evident corruption of Chemmis. The 
rocky heights above Aio Vlad, The masonry is ruins, in respect of its ancient splendour, are incon- 
,of different periods, as one might have expected siderable. It is probable, indeed, that Panopolis, 
from the twofold destruction of the city. There are like Abydoa and other of the older cities of Upper 
no longer any remains of the tomb of Tityus, which, Aegypt, declined m prosperity as Thebes rose to 
according to Pausanias, was the third of a stadium metropolitan importance. (Champollion, Egypte, 
in circumference, and stood on the side of the vol.i. p.267; Pooocke, Travels, p. 115; Minutoli, 
t mrcnt. Pausanias also mentions on the side of the p. 243.) [W. B. D.] 

Sacred Way a building of unbaked bricks, containing PANORMUS (XUiopfiot : Eth. Xlasopfilnis, 
a slat ue of Petitolie marble, which was supposed to Panormitanus : .Palermo), one of the most important 
be intended either for Asdepins or Prometheus. It cities of Sicily, situated on the N. coast of the island, 
was believed by some that Prometheus made the about 50 miles from its NW. extremity, on an ex- 
human race out of the sandy-coloured rocks in the tensive bay, which is now known as the Gulf of Pa- 
neighbourhood, and that they still smelt like human lermo. The name is evidently Greek, and derived 
flesh. (Dodwell, Classical Tour , vol. i. p. 207 ; from the excellence of its port, or, more strictly 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 109; UJrichs, speaking, of the anchorage in its spacious bay. 
Hrutn,<}c. p. 151.) (Diod. xxii. 10.) But Panormus was not a Greek 

PANOPOLIS (ITovdiroAir, Diod or. i. 18; Ptol. colony; it was undoubtedly of Phoenician origin, 
iv. 5. § 72; Uarwv irrfAir, Stiab. xvii. p. 813; and appears to have been one of the earliest eettle- 
navbj vAKis, Steph. B. «. v.\ sometimes simply menfcs of that people in Sicily. Henoe, when the in- 
riacdy, Hierocl. p. 731; It. Anton, p. 166: Eth. creasing power of the Greek colonies in the island 
IlavoiroAfTuOi the Greek equivalent of the Acgvp- compelled the Phoenicians to concentrate themselves 
tian appellative Chemmis or Chemmo (Herod, ii. 9 1 , in its more westerly portion, Panormus, together with 
145, seq.; Diodor. L c.), was a very ancient city of Motya and Solus, became one of the chief seats 
the Thebaid, laL 26° 4 O' N. [Chemmis.] Pano- of their power. (Thuc. vi. 2.) We find no mention 
was dedicated to Chem or Pan, one of the first of the Phoenicia?! name of Panorama, though it may 
OttaU of the Aegyptian divinities, or, according to a fairly bo presumed that this Greek appellation was 
Inter theory, to the Panes and Sstyri generally of not that used by the colonists themselves. It would 
Upper Aegypt (Plut Is. ei Osir. c. 14.) Sto- be natural enough to suppose that the Greek name 
phiuraa of Byzantium describes the Chem or Pan of was only a translation of the Phoenician oUe ; but 
tins city as an Ithyphallic god, the same whose the Punic form of the name, which is found on cams, 
representation occurs so frequently among the scalp- is read “ Machanath," which signifies * a camp," like 
tares of Thebes* His fees wss human, like that of the Roman Centra, and has no reference to the pail 
Ammon; his headdress, like that of Ammon, con- (Gesenius, Monum. Pham. p. 933; Mom’s 
suited of long straight feathers, and over the fingets nfefcr, vuL iii. p. 335.) 

of his right hand, which is lifted up, 1 b suspended a We have no account of (he eariy history of say of 
reourge; the body, Kks that of Ammon also, in- these Phoenician colonise in Sicily, or of &e procetf 
eluding the left arm, is swathed in bandages. An by which they wars drfsched from the dependence 
inscription on the Koeaeir mad is the ground for of the mother oountry and became dependencies of 
supposing that Chem and Pun wars the same deity; Cartilage; though it is probable that the change 
•Jd that Chemmis and Panopolis were respectively took place when Phoenicia itself became eutyect to 
r be Aegyptian and Greek mrr m fee the sains city the Persian monarchy. But it la certain that Gar- 
w inferred from Diodorue (L c.) Panopolis stood thage already held this kind" of supremacy over the 
the right hank of the Nib, and wm thecapital of Sicilian cdonies when we first meet with ths name 
Nomoa PanopoKltea* According to Strabo (i c.) of Panormus in history. This is not tm m q. 430, 
Jr inhabited principally by stonemasons and when tire great Carthaginian armament under Hu* 
S^****! and Agefeiaa (iv. p. 133) eays that milcar landed there and made it thdr head^aartan 
a hi?* Monona a. d. 410. before advancing against Himera- (DirtLxL *k) 

2™°*$ a principal eUe of Pudc worship, Panopolis From this time it bore an iroijorUnt part in ths wall 
** ft* temple of Perseus. From He- of the Carthaginians in Bimr, and seen* to burn 
r3dotus (vi. 53) we know that the Dorian chieftains gradually become the eckiKmledged of thrir 
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domtofeo in the Island, (Polyb. I 38,) Tims, it 
Is mentioned to the was of sue. 406 as am of their 
principal naval stations (Died. adit. 88); an! sain 
la B. 0 . 897 it was cue m the few cities whfioh is- 
snainsd feitbful to the Carthaginians at i ha time of 
the siege ef Motya. (Id. xiv. 48.) la a. O./083 it 
laagala noticed as Ae heed^nartetf of the Garths* 
Ms to the island (Id, xv.l7)*andi* fe certain 
Sal ft tons never taken, either bj Dionysius or by 
the ptiU mow powerful Ag at hoo fes. But ins. a 
378, Pyrrhos, after having subdued all the other 
dries b Stotty hSd by the Carthaginians, except 
LUyfaeaia and raeonnna, attacked and made him* 
adf master of the latter uly also* (id. xxii. 10. p. 
It, however, soon feu again into the hands of 
fruans, who held it at the outbreak of the 
Waifc B. 0* 964k It was at this time the 
— ^ „Bat ei^y ef their dominions in the island, 

and gbnetnl^r made the head-quarters both of their 
armies and fleets ; but was nevertheless taken with 
but little 4l|Mlt7 by the Bora&n consuls Atalius 
CilatUms and tin. Cornelius Scipio in b. o. 954. 
(Polyb. L hit H 39; Zonar. viii. 14; Diod. xxiil 
18 Pk 000.) After this it became one of the prin- 
cipal tdBVsl stations of the Romans thronghout the 
ssmaMcr of the war, and for the same reason be- 
oaritt n point Of the Utmost importance for tlieir stra- 
togte operettas. (Diod. xxiii. 19, 91, xxir. 1; Polyb. 
L 89,8ft, Ac.) It was immediately under the walls 
of Fanornuks that the Carthaginians under Hasdrubal 
wan defeated by t. Caedlins Metellus in n. a 250, 
In one of the moeb decisive battles of the whole war. 
(Pdyb. L 40; Zonar. viii. 14; Oros. iv. 9.) It was 
here also that the Romans hid to maintain a long- 
continued straggle with Hamilcar Barca, who had 
seised on the remarkable isolated mountain called 
Ertta, forming a kind of natural fortress only about 
a mile and a half from Panormus [Ercta], and 
succeeded in maintaining himself there for the space 
of three years, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
Romans to dislodge him. They were in consequence 
compelled to maintain an intrenched camp in front 
of Pencnnns, at a distance of only five stadia frrita 
the foot of the mountain, throughout this protracted 
contest. (Polyb. L 56, 57.) 

After the Roman conquest of Sicily, Panormus 
became a municipal town, but enjoyed a privileged 
condition, retaining its nominal freedom, and immu- 
nity from the ordinary burdens imposed on other 
towns of the province. (Cic. Verr. iii. 6.) It was 
In consequence a flourishing and populous town, and 
the place where the courts of law were held for the 
whole surrounding district (Id. 45. it 96, v. 7.) 
Cicero notices it at this time as one of the principal 
maritime and commercial cities of the island, (Ib, 
v. 97.) In the settlement of the aflairs of Sicily 
thick seams to have followed the war with Sextus 
Pompoms, Paaoroms tort its liberty, bat received a 
Bataan optay (Stxmb. vi. p.373^ whence we find 
it bearing In totoriptfena S»e titki of M Colonia An- 
Jfc wOd seem from Dion 
Cassias that It merited tftfe ootay la b. a 90$ and 
coins, as wefl m the tmttowy of Stmbo, prove in- 
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that emperor in 
to Panorama as snob, 
f municipal town. 
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It safe* 
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under Vespasian, apd%galn under Hadrian. (fife 
Colon, p. 911; Znmpt, 4s Cfeb p, 4ia) H n- 


eriptions prove that It emmnued to be a 
flourishing provincial town throughout the period 
of the Roman empire ; and ita name » repeatedly 
mentioned in the Itineraries (Itm. Am. an. 91,87; 
Tab, Feat; Castell Inter, SiciL pp. 20?Sf, ft*), 
but it is eertaia that II did not attain to anctat 
times to the predocninsnt position which It new ton 
joys. It fell into the hinds ef Ike Goths, together 
with the net of Sicily, and was the last dty ef the 
island that was wrested from them by Batoirins to 
a.!). 635. (Procop. AG. i 5, 8.) Aftsrtofe 
it continued subject to the tyraatrtbt Wttjjp IB 
835, when it was taken to the Bemm[m*ia 
looted it as the capital of their domtofefei to As 



It retained this poeirim under toe Bottom 
kings, and is still the capital of Skdly, mfWL 
the most populous city to the island, aorttflgfeg 
above 1 60,000 inhabitants. 

The Bituatiou of Palermo almost vlai to bmutor 
with that of Naples. Be beautiful toy ajferfe ha 
excellent roadstead, from whence it / 
rived its name; an 4 the inner or _ _ f 
though not large, is well sheltered nftfj 
ancient city probably occupied the 4M 
around the port, but then are no meant c 
its topography, as the ground la perfectly L 
without any nature] features, and all ardent itoM&f 
have disappeared, or are covered by modem bdldtet 
We loam that it consisted of an enter and inner 
city; the former, as might be supposed, hritijtito 
more recent of the two, and thence catted mSm 
City (6 win wikis). Each had Ito separttirto- 
closure of walls, so that whan the outorodfr wet 
taken by the Romans, the toner was still able for 
some time to withstand their efforts, (Polyb, L 39; 
Diod. xxiu. 18.) The only audeot rematos new 
visible at Palermo a re same slight vestiges of to 
amphitheatre near the Royal Palace; bat imtnsMHs 
inscriptions, as well as fragments of aovdptnre and 
other objects of antiquity, nave been disotonred to 
the site, and are preserved in the museum at Fs- 
lermo, 

ancient ones have Panic inscriptions, and belong to 
the period when the dty was subject to the Cartha- 
ginians, bat the beauty of their workmanship shows 
the unequivocal influence of Greek ait. The later 
ones (struck after the Roman conquest, but while 
the city still enjoyed nominal freedom) have the 
legend to Greek letters QANQPMfltaN* Offllator 
are those of the Roman oolony, with Mfefegtofe 
On these, as wallas to toseriptoma, ton iMPto tojPS 
b nrrett a n a rnro s and tofe rtto®* 


graph* which is ton# also to tiff btot M9& J* 
Cl tom assins to have been the m3 tot to Bj®to 
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noalocyofWiim Tba to te bm resiled ftfcfA 
from a Uhteh or tomb of a Turkish saint, which 
it. C£*w. *L aa. § 10 ; Time, 
ii 06; PahJ. 102; |j§n- iv. 6; Leake, Jbforea, 

W *.*kMwr* t*W com* of Attic*. [Vol. L 
n.sai.b.1 

a. A Jwrtw ta tb» dt»trkt Omni* in Epetrtu, 
(touted motir mS-V kww» Orison and On- 
dMmwfu 1U. U. § S.) Strabo dnoribw it 
m • mt Wbmr b «• mcM Of tbs OemunUn 
mw$|»(*iL».M4,) HtonwredMJWMsw. 
S| must ha dkAntniehed from Paaormas. the har- 
bour of #fea(wwh!rila 016), now Porto Ra- 
tio* tiUete* North** Groom, vuL i. pp. 3, 70.) 
4 AMwar in the island of Oephalki Ja. [Cm- 
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PANORMUS (iMvoppos). 1. The port of Ephe- 
sus formed by the mouth of the Gaystrua, near 
which steed the oelebrated temple of the Ephesian 
xiv. pt 639 ; oomp. Lie, xxxvii. 
lft 14, 16; Ewfrwca.) 

VAjSi m the north coast of the peninsula of 
Hriicarfowsu^gd stadia to the north-east of Myn- 
dus. (An Room. Mar. Mag. §* 37ft 97ft 37$, Ml.) 
It is no doubt the seme pert which Thucydides (via. 
24) calls ndrop/uot rftl Ki\q<r(of. [L. 6.1 
PANOKMUS, a harbour at the extremity of the 
Thracian Cbereonesua, opposite to the hromontotr of 
Sigenra. (Plin. iv. 11. a 18.) [T. H. D.J 

PANTA'GLAS (lUunrakiat , Thnc.; ndrrnxo*, 
Ptol.s Plorodr»\ a small river on the E. coast of 
Sicily, flowing into the sea between Catania and 
Syracuse, a few mites to- the N. of the promontory 
of Sta CVoos. It is alluded to both by Virgil and 
Ovid, who agree in distinctly placing it to the N. of 
Megan, between that oily and the mouth of the 
Symaethua; thus confirming the authority of Ptolemy, 
while Pliny inaccurately enumerates it after Megan, 
a* if it lay between that city and Syracuse. Its 
name is noticed both by Silius Italicus and Olaudian, 
but without any clue to its position; but the eba- 
i ictenstic expression of Virgil, “ vivo ostia saxo 
Pantagiae,” leaves no doubt that the stream meant 
is the one now called the Porcdri, which flows 
through a deep ravine between calcareous rocks at 
its mouth, affording a small but secure harbour for 
*»mall vessels. (Virg. Am. iii. 689 ; Ovid, Foot iv. 
471: Sil. Ital. xiv. 231; CUudian, Rapt Prot. ii. 
58 > Phn. iii. 8. s. 14; PtbLiii. 4. § 9; Cluver. Sic* 
P 181.) It is but a small stream and easily fordable, 
•a described by Silius Italteus, but when swollen by 
winto ruins becomes a formidable torrent; whence 
tteudian calls it “ ssxa rotantems” but the story 
told by Servius and Vibius Sequester of its deriving 
name from the noise caused by its tumultuous 
waters, is a mere grammatical fiction. (Scrv. ad Am 
P-»«0 

ThuoydJdsa tells na that the Meguriaa colonist* 
^ Blcil y. previous to tha foundation of the Hyb ls e an 
JJ«gara, estabUehed themselves for a short time at a 

fc*i$s^nssrrafcs 

unknown, but the rite now oo- 
fnd by tb. viUua and Mafia of Ia Aim. on t 

{"W* »«k SmteeJMte «*wT*f tb. 

& Loot. 

C “ U] 


PANTHLALAEI fflxriMtftej, Hefod. L j[**V 
one of the tribes of ancient Paste ma>tia*fi ff* 
Herodotus. Nothing is known of them bejqbd what 
he states, that they pursued husbaadgy at *' 

occupation. 

PANTI SINUS (novrladMret, 
a bay on tbs N& side <* Uni- 
te ptoWdy that 
The name in so» 

PANTJOAPAEUM 
wu2av, Scylax, Stifrb. et l , 

6.§ 4.* m Bamxkwdr, I 
B. a. «. for % latter wo 


Eckhel, voLib p.i; ateo 
form IIorr«Mte%i 
7: Ktrio I), 
the Tamrie * 



m fcha ■mtmrnm tUb t 

1 


Cimmerian BosMOft and met fNrftn* 

to the Laona Masotia. (Steah vil * 309; JSSZ 

MUhr. 107.) Bcykx aaya (p. Jft 


Panticapaeum waa 30 stadia from the ttaaotls, 
which is too short a distance; but Arrian (AripL 
§ 29, p. 20, Hods.) mom ooteotly makea thadfo- 
tence 60 stadia from Pantfoapaeuro to the mouth of 
the Tanais, the M aortfo bong regarded by this 
writer aa a oontimaatten 4f the Tanais, and the Bos- 
porus as the month of the tetter. According to 
‘Steph. B. (a v.) Psntteepaeum derived Ite name 
from a river Panticapea; nut this is a mistake of 
the learned Bysantane, who appears to have recol- 
lected the river of this name mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, and therefore connected it with the city Panti- 
oapaeum, which, however, does not stand upon any 
river. Ammianus also erroneously places it on the- 
Hy penis (xxiL 8. § 26). Aooording to a tradition 
preserved by Stephanos (a, e.) it was founded by a 
son of Aefe’fces, who received the district aa a pre- 
sent from the Scythian king Agaetes; but *# 
know from history that it was a Milesian colony, 
and apparently one of the earliest on this coast. 
(Strab. vil p. 309 ; Plin. iv. 12. a. 26.) Ammianus 
(Z. c.) calls it the mother of all the Milesian towns 
on the Bosporus; but the date of its foundation can- 
not be determined. Bitekh (Inter, vol ii. p. 91) 
places it abont 01. 59. 4 (b. a 541), and it must 
certainly have been earlier than 01. 75.1 (b. c. 
480), which is the date assigned to it by Niebulu. 
(Kleine Schrift. vol. i p. 373.) The Greeks con- 
nected the name Panticapaeum with the god Pan, 
whose figure, or that of a Satyr, frequently appears 
on the coins of the city; but this name, aa well aa 


ad ^mticapaeum was the capital of the kings of 
Bosporus (Strab. xL p. 496; food. xx. $4), of whom 
a brief account is given elsewhers. [Vol. L p. 422*3 
Accordingly Panticapamm was frequently caltedJftu- 
porus, though the latter name was ateo given to rife 
whole kingdom. Henoa, when Demosthenes saye that 
Theodosia was reckoned by many as good * harbour 
as Bosporus, ho evidently means by tife latter the 
capital and not the kingdom (fo Xqpt fe 467) ; and 
accordingly Pliny expreaily eqya (iv, Ift f. 24) tbat 
Panticapaeum was calted Bosporus by some. Ex* 
tropics (vU. 9) emmeouriy jnakas tmWtomotita 
aiXBosporus two diffwent cWak Unto l& m* 



if * 
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Crimea Kertch {a still called Bmpo*. The old name, 
however, continued in me Air a long time; Air in 
the Italian charts of the middle ages we find the 
town called Pandioo or jPondifo, as well aa Botpro 
or ton 

TWwalbof tfce titer -nrttAw me^MOrwd hQr Jutialauu 

(Proocp* df A&flkfl J9. w 

the site of mm*mm ia well deeefibed by 
{Strabo. - Panti my — m ," ha taya, “ ia a MB, 20 
stadia in eiwu mfoitee I , covered with buildings on 
every ride ? towards the cast it has a harbour and 
dwafem fbr 90 m* ; H has also a citadel” (vii. 
ul 990). Thu fcm is now called the Arm-chair of 
teifiahtsi. The modem town of Kertch stands at 
itei^kcfthe hfi^ a great part of it upon alluvial 

ririfntalstsila rise nnrJuh.lir nfmrwin rl W the am 

jBSwBS: WWiuiwIwMWW^ WnWW Uj 106 86R 

'wmjmdA times Hence the bay on the northern side 
of B mtojf ttpptm to have advanced originally much 
fcrthtr ttW tfae land ; and there was probably at 
ene time aaeeaod port on the Bontheraride, of which 
them new fcmaiae only a small lake, separated from 
the tea Ay a bar of sand. Foundations of ancient 
btifidltgl *&d hens of brick and pottery are still 
acri d — d a— the hill of Mithridates; but the mast 
rttnArih ancient remains are the numerous tu- 
nreH round Kertch, in which many valuable works 
of art have been discovered, and of which a full nc- 
OOtmt is given in the works mentioned below. The 
most extraordinary of these tumuli are those of the 
kb** «tuted at the mountain called Altun-Obo, or i 
the golden mountain, by the Tartars. One of the 
tumuli Is in the form of a cone, 100 feet high and 
490 feet in diameter, and cased on its exterior with 
latge blocks of stone, cubes of 3 or 4 feet, placed 
without cement or mortar. This remarkable monu- 
ment has been at all times the subject of mysterious 
legends, but the entrance to it was not discovered 
till 1832. This entrance led to a gallery, con- 
structed of layers of worked stone without cement, 
60 feet long and 10 feet high, at the end of which 
was a vaulted chamber, 35 feet high and 20 feet io 
diameter, the floor of which was J 0 feet below the 
floor of the entrance. This chamber, however, was 
empty, though on the ground was a large square 
stone, on which a sarcophagus might have rested. 
This tumulus stands at a Bpot where two branches 
of a long rampart meet, which extends N. to the Sea 
of Azof and SR. to the Bosporus just above Nymph- 
aeum. It was probably the ancient boundary of the 
territory of Panticapaenm and of the kingdom of 
the Bosporus, before the conquest of Nymphaeum 
and Theodosia. Within the rampart, 150 paces to 
the &, there is another monument of the same kind, 
but unfinished. It consists of a circular esplanade, 
<00 paces round and 166 in diameter, with an ex- 
terior covering of Cyclopean masonry, built of worked 
•tow, 3 feet long and high, of which there are 
only five layers. Bnt the- greatest discovery has 
been at the hill, called by the Tartars Ktd-Obo, or 
the hill of cinders, which Is situated outside of the 
ancient rampart, and 4 miles from Kertch, Here 
is a tumulus 165 feet in diameter; and as some ! 
soldiers were carrying away from it in 1830 the 
stones with which H was covered, they accidentally 
opened a passage into the interior. A vestibule, 6 
feet square, led into a tomb 15 feet long and 14 
brand, which contained bones of a king and queen, 
golden and silver vases, and other ornaments. Below 
this tomb was another, still richer; and from the 
two no less than 120 pounds’ weight of gold orna- 
ments are said to have been extracted. From the 
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forms of the letters found here, as wall as from other 
circumstances, it is supposed that the tomb was 
erected not later than the fourth century u. o. 
(Dubois, Voyage rntiour da Caucase , voL v. p. 113, 
seq. ; Seymour, /tetris on the Black Sea, fa, 
p. 255, seq.; Neumann, JMt B ell m en fa S hj /tk i * ■ 
land*, voL i. p. 478, seq.) 1 
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PANTICAPES (note ruriwijf), » Hutt Iho* 
pean S&nnatia, between the Borysthe&ei grit foe 
Tanais, rises in a lake, according to Herodotus, 
in the N. f separates the agricultural fori nomad 
Scythians, flows through the district Hjftsfea, and 
fells into the Berysthenes. (Herod* it. )8, If, 47* 
54; comp. Plin. hr. 12. & 26; Mela, ft t. f 6.) 
Dionysius Per. (314) says that it fbNtt In t$ri KM- 


paean mountains. Many suppose It to bi the Jk- 
mara ; but it cannot be identified with "wtainty 
with any modem river. For the various opinions 
held on the subject, see Bfihr, ad Horod, iv. 54; 
Ulcert, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 191. Stephanus B. erro- 
neously states that the town of Panticapaeum stood 
upon a river Panticapes. [PjumOAPiiuTK.] 
PANTPCHIUM (Ilarrfxior), a steal! coast-town 
of Bithynia, to the south-east of Cbalfedon, on the 
coast of the Propontis. (It, Ant p. 140; Hierod. 
p. 571 ; Tab. Pont) The place still beam the name 


of ParuUk or Pamdihhi. 

PANTOMATMUM (TlayropArpiOr: 


nor- 


Tofidrfuos; fteph. B. e. «.), a town on the N. coast 
of Crete, placed by Ptolemy (ill. 17. 6 7) between 
Bhithymna and the promontory of Dium, but by 
Pliny (iv. 20. s. 20) more to the W., between Ap- 
terum and AmphimaUa: probably on the modern 
CRetino. (Hbck, Crete, i. pp. 18, 394.) [T.H.D.] 
PANYASUS. [PALAMNU 8 .) 

PANYSU8 (Tlavv<r(<r)6s t Ptol. HL 10. § 8; PHn- 
iv. 1 1. s. 18), a river or Moeeia Inferior, flowing i«to 
the Euxine at Odessus (Foma). [T. H. D.J 
PAPHLAGONIA (n a^hayowla: Eih. n«*A«- 
y6v), a country in the north of Aria Minor, bor- 
dering in the west cm Bithynia, in the east on 
Pontus, and in the south on Galatia, while the ncrtli 
is washed by the Kuxine. The river ParfoenHia w 
the west divided it from Bithynia, the Halys in 
east from Pontus, and Mount Olgaseys in the eoun 
frpm Galatia. (Herat* Fragm. 140; 8ryh*, p »! 
Strah. xH. pp. 544, 543; igatinm. fi. 6.) But m 
the case of this, as of other countries of Aria Min i » 
the boundaries are somewhat fluctuating, p* ra J 
for example, when Baying that paphlsgo*”* ® 
bordered on Phrygia in the soul th, waa rod 
thinking of those earlier times when the 
had not yet established themselves to 
Pliny (vi. 2) again Uudndee Ateisue fe^^ 
Halys in Psphlagonta, while Mak (l W) 

Sinope, on the wart of th* Hahfi , » » * Jg. 

rss 

Ualye, perhaps as hr as TbenAwyra* «"Va. 
lusonium (Xenoph, riflflb. v. 6. § »i 
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p, 548 ), «nd that the Halye did not become the 
permanent boundary until Dm consolidation of the 
Mn yAmi of PontUfl. The whole length 'of the coun- 
try from west to east amounted to Shoot 40 geo- 
graphical mUw, and its extent from north to south 
about 20 . 

what rough and mountainous cetantey, Mount 01* 
am 80S sending forth its romificatioaj to the north, 
sometimes even as for at the coast of the Buxine; but 
the northern part nevertheless contains extenatav sad 
fertile plains. (Xenoph. Andh. v, 6. § 6 , folL; comp. 
Strok *& p, 548; Fncooke, TVseefe, iil p. 138.) 
The Olgseeye is the chief mountain of Paphlagoma. 
Its nnmsnms branohes are not dfotingniehed by any 
eptejial name** eneept the Sooitotua and CtYontrs. 
Its most rotaarkablo promontories are Oabambu 
and 8 nse I its rivers, with the exception of the 
HalyAjesbut mall and have short courses, as the 
Sima&s, Ochosbam®, Eva* cbos, Zalbous, and 
Amnias. The fertility waa not the same in all 
parts of the country, for the northern plains were 
not inferior in this r espect to other parts of Asia 
Minor, and ware even rich in olive plantations 
(Strok xh.p.546), but the southern, or mors mount- 
hi nous parts, wore rough and unproductive, though 
distinguished for their huge forests. PaphkgonUa 
horses wttre celebrated in the earliest times (Horn. 
Jl u. 281, foil.) ; the mules and antelopes (ftepadto) 
were likewise highly prised. In somd parts sheep- 
Weeding was carried on to a considerable extent, 
while the chase was one of the favourite pursuits of 
all the Paphlagonians. (Strok xii. p. 547, Liv. 
xxxvjii. 18.) Stories are related by the ancients 
according to which fish were dug out of the earth in 
Paphlagonia. (Strok xii. p. 562 ; Athen. viii. p. 
•131 ) The forests in tlie south furnished abundance 
of timber, and the hoxus of Mount Cotyrns was 
ulebrated. (Theophr. H. P. iil. 15; Plin. xvi. 16; 
CatuIL iv. 13; VsL Flacc. v. 16.) Of mineral pro- 
ducts we hear little except that a kind of led chalk 
wa& found in abundance. 

The name Paphlagonia is derived in the legends 
fiom Paphlagon, a son of Plnneus. (Eustath. ad 
Mm. II , . ii. 851, ad Dion. Per. 787 ; Stepk B. 

1 v - 1 ConBt. Porpk de Them. i. 7.) Some mo- 
dorn antiquaries have had recourse to the Semitic 
languages to find the etymology and meaning of 
the name ; but no certain results can be obtained. 
An ancient name of the country is said to have 
J 8 ™ Pylaemenia (Plin. vi. 2 ; Justin, xxxvii. 4), 
kcause the Paphlagonian princes pretended to be 
descendants of Pylaemenes, the leader of the Paphla- 
gom.m Heneti (Horn. 11 xi. 851) in the Trojan War, 
"ter whom they also called themselves Pylaemenes. 

The Paphlagonians, who are spoken of even in 
!?.x #no P 00 ® 1 ii- 851, v. 577, xui. 656, 
appear, like the Leueosyri on that coast, to 
itve been of Syrian origin, and therefore to have 
'cJonged to the same stock as the Cappadocians. 
; / S 1 * L 72 » iL 104 ; Plat. LuculL 23 ; Eustath. 

&onys. Per. 72.) They widely differed in their 
anguage and manners from their Thracian and 
/ . n ®iRhb(mre. Their language, of which Strabo 
^ •numerates some proper names, had to 
ex f en ^ been ■doptod by the inhabitants of the 
of ^ Hily 1 * Their armour consisted 

wn»ii P0 ? xl, S' ^°tete made of wiokerwork, 

^”8 aprere, javelins, and daggers. 
lhei? 1 ! ^“*1 72 5 Xeno P h - Anab ' y ’ *• § 88, MIS.) 
then Vw 7 celebrated on account of 

exoellent hones. (Xenopli. Anab , v. 6 . § 8 ) 
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The Paphlagonians are described by the anctatin as 
a superotitioua, silly, and coarse people, though Ibis 
seems to apply to the inhabitants of the In t erior 
more than to those of the coast (MrencA, Am*. 

v. 9. § 6 ; Aristoph. JEf. 2 , 85 * ‘ 

Aim. 9. fell) pm tbdl 
and the Greek odteiato on rife* 

Heneti 



of the _ _ 

"ttrr.ffs'sS 
arisausniTVim 



sa-sav ursttai/E 

tones from the seat of tbs mr 
found it easy to assert their 
independent Paphlagonian kings are 
mentioned as early aa the time of XmaAm 
(Ana 6 .v. 6 . §8,9. §2). In ti* timeTEE 
under the Great, whose expedition did not touch 
those northern parte, kings of Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia are stiU m e nti o n ed. (Arrian, Amok. 
ii. 4. § 1 ; HL 8 . f 5 ; Diod. Sic. xviiu 16.) Beg. 
this independence, though it may have been merely 
nominal, ceased soon after, and Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia fell to the share of Emnenes. (Diod. 
Sic. xviii, 3 ; Justin, xui. 4, 16.) After Eumsnee* 
death, it was again governed by native princes, 
until in the end it was incorporated with the kingdom 
of Pontus by Mitbridates. (Arrian, ap. Phot, p 72, 
ed. Bekker ; Diod. Eclog. xxxi. 3 ; Justin, xxxvii. 1 ; 
Strok xii. p. 540 ; Appian, Mitkrid. 11, 12.) Mi- 
thridates, however, soon afterwards divided Papbla- 
gonia with his neighbour Nicomedes, who made his 
son, under the name of Paiaemenes, king of Paphla- 
goraa. (Justin, xxxvii. 8 , 4.) After the oonquest 
of Mithndatee, the Homans united the coast dis- 
tricts of Paphlagonia with Bithynia, but the in- 
terior was again governed by native princes (Strak 
Ic. ; Appian, B. C. ii. 71 ; Plat Pomp. 73) ; and 
when their race became extinct, the Homans incor- 
porated the whole with their empire, and thence- 
forth Paphlagonia formed a part of the province of 
Galatia. (Strak vi. p. 288, xii. pp. 641, 562.) 
In the new division of the empire in the fourth 
century, Paphlagonia became a separate province, 
only the easternmost part being cut off and added 
to Pontus. (Hierod. pp. 695, 701.) The principal 
coast towns were Amastris, Erythuu, Cromna, 
Cytorus, Aegialus, Abonitichos, Cimous, 
Syephank, Pot ami, Armbnk, Sinope, and Ca- 
bcsa. The whole of the interior of the country 
was divided, according to Strabo, into nine districts, 
vis. Blaene, Domanetis, Pimolkene, Gimiatene, Ti- 
monitis, Gezatorigus, Mannolitis, Sanisene, and Po- 
tamia. The interior contained only few towns, each 
as Pompeiopolis, Gangrm, and some mountain for- 
tlVSSflfl* [La 3bJ 

PAPHUS (Ptol viiL 20 . § 3, &c.; Eth. and 
Adi. nd^uor, Paphins, end Papbiacna),the name of 
two towns seated on the SW. extremity of the coast 
of Cyprus, vi*., Old Paphos (ndyor woAoid, Ptol. 
v. 14. § 1 ; or, in one word, noAoCwo^os, Strok 
xiv. p. 683 ; Palaepapbos, Plin. v. 31. e. 35) and 
New Paphos (nd*os Nfo, Ptol. I e.\ Nea Paphos, 
Plin. I o.). The name of Paphoe, without any ad* 
junct, is used by poets and by writers of prose to 

IN 2 
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denote both Old and New Paphos, bat wRh this dia- eminence; and Strabo tells ns, in the p as sa ge h». 
tinctkn, that In prow write fit commonly nwu fore cited, that the road leading to it from He» 
New Paphos, whilst fin the poets, on the contrary,— Paphos was^nmoally crowded with male and female 
far whom the name of Palaepanhos would have been rotaries resorting to the more ancient shrine, and 
unwieldy, — it generally signifies Old Paphos^ the coming not only from the latter {dace itself, hot 
men peculiar seat of the worship of Aphrodite. In also from the other towns of Cyprus. When Seneca 
inscriptions, alio, both towns are called ntyos. says (N. Q. vi. 86, Ep. 91) that Paphoe was 
This mdisrriminate nse is sometimes productive of nearly destroyed by an earthquake, it ie difficult to 
ambiguity, especially in the Latin prose authors. say to which of the towns he refers. Dion Cassius 
Old Paphos, now Kutia or jtomklfa (Engel, (liv. 23) relates that it was restored by Augustus, 
Kypros, rol i. p. 125), was said to have been and called Augusta fin his honour; but though 
founded by Cinyms, the father of Adonis (Apollod. this name has been preserved in inscriptions, it 
iii. 14); though according to another legend pre- never supplanted the ancient cue in popular use. 
eerved by Strabo (zL p. 505), — whose text, however, Paphos is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 
varies, — it was rounded by the Amazons. It was (xiii. 6) as having been visited by St Paid, when 
•unfed on an eminence (“celsa Paphos, w Virg. Am*. it appears to have been the residence of the Bantu 
51), at the distanee of about 10 stadia, or 1£ mile, governor. Tacitus (Hist. ii. 2, 3) records a visit of 
from the sea, on whieh, however, it had a roadstead, the youthful Titus to Paphos before he aefaded to 
it was not far distant from the promontory of Ze- the empire, who inquired with much curiosity into 
phyrium (Strab. xiv. p. 683) and the month of the its history and autiquities. (Of. Suet. Tit e. 5.) 
little river Became. (Hesych. s. v. Bt&Kapos.) The Under this name the historian doubtless included the 
fable sen Venus had landed there when she rose ancient as well as the more modem city: and among 
from out the sea. (Tao. Hist ii. 3; Mela, ii. 7; other traits of the worship of the temple he rooerds, 
Lucan, viii. 456.) According to Pausanias (i. 14), with something like surprise, that the only image of 
her worship was introduced at Paphos from Assyria; the goddess was a pyramidal stone,— a qriic, doubt- 
hut It is much more probable that it was of Phoe- less of Phoenician origin. There are still eonrideiable 
nirian origin. {Phoenicia.] It had been veiy ruins of New Paphos a mile or two from the sea; 
anciently established, and before the time of Homer, among which are particularly nmaripp# the re- 
al the grove and altar of Aphrodite at Paphos are mains of three temples which had hfejneTOfted on 
mentioned in the Odyssey (viii. 362). Here the artificial eminences. (Engel, Eypros, 2 rob. Berlin, 
worship of the goddess centred, not for Cyprus alone, 1841.) [T. H. D.J 

hut for the whole earth. The Cinyradae, or de- PAPIRA or PAPTRA, a town in the west of 
soendants of Cinyras, — Greek by name, but of Phoe- Galatia, on the road between Ancyra and Pessmns. 
nieian origin, — were the chief priests. Their power (It. Ant. p. 201.) (L. SJ 

and authority were very great; but it may be inferred PAPLISCA, a town of the Libumi (Qeog. Rav. 
from certain inscriptions that they were controlled iv. 16), which has been identified with JtManntz 
by a senate and an assembly of the people. There was on the mainland faring the S. of the island of Arbe. 
also an oracle here. (Engel, i.p. 483.) Few cities have (Neigebaur, Hie Sud-Slave «, p. 225.) [E. B. J.] 
ever been so much sung and glorified by the poets. PAPPA (Ikbnra), a town in the northern part of 
(Of. Aesch. Suppl. 525; Virg. Am. L 415; Hor. Pisidia. (Ptol. v. 4. § 12; HierocL p.672; CoociL 
Od. i. 19, 90, iii. 26; Stat. SUv. i. 2. 101 ; Aristoph. Nic. pp. 358, 575.) 

Lysis. 899, fee. fee.) The remains of the vast tem- PAPPUA MONS (llainrofa, Procop. B. P. ii. 
pie of Aphrodite are still discernible, its cireumfe- 4,7), the inaccessible mountain country in the interior 
fence being marked by huge foundation walls. After of Numidia, where the conquest of Africa was rem- 
its overthrow by an earthquake, it was rebuilt by plated by Belisarius, in the spring of a . D. 534, and 
Vespasian, on whose coins it is represented, as well where Gelimer, the last of the Vandal kings, was 
as on earlier and later ones, and especially in the taken. (Le Bean, Has Empire , voL viii. p. 246; 
must perfect style on thoee of Septimius Severus. Gibbon, c. xil.) [E. B. J.] 

(Engel, voL 2. p. 130.) From these representations, PAPRE'MIS (nriftptyMf, Herod, si. 59, 71), h 
and from the existing remains, Hetsch, an architect mentioned by Herodotus alone, and appears to have 
of Copenhagen, has attempted to restore the building, been Beatod in the western ports qf Lower Aegypt. 
(JfflUeris ArehdoL f 239, p. 261 ; Eckhel, vri. iii Mannert (x. pt i. pp. 517—519), without very good 
p, 86.) grounds for hie supposition, believes it to hero bees 

New Paphos, now Baffin was seated an the sea, another name ferXoxs. (Comp. GhaOnpolL l 
near the western extremity of the island, and pos- vol. ii. p. 219.) Pspromis w as the capital of « 
nested g good harbour. It lay about 60 stadia, or name called Papremites (Herod. A. 165). oae of tbe 
betwva 7 end 8 miles NW. of the ancient city, districts assigned to the HennotyWan dfrWoe “ 
(Strife. Bin fa 888.) It .wee said to have been the Aegyptian army. A deity corresponding in bis 
mfeded bf fegbfator, chief of the Arcadians at the attribntoe to the Greek Ares was woriliipfsd in 
siege of (Hem. fl ii 609), who, after the nome; and the river-hone was earned to nkrt* ” 
the captor## tint town, was driven by the storm, festivals were of a aenguinary chamfer, to #, uc 
which npanted the Grecian fleet, on the coast of opposite parties of prints contended with feme, m 
Cyprus. (Bans, tfifr. 8. 1 3.) We find Agapenor inflicted on one another sometimes tosAjaadufe^ 
mentioned as king* of tfa Paphiaos in a Greek dis- serious wounds. Now the rirorwbaree wto ■JJff 
rich y s mrtt A far the H*aheta (i p. 181, Brunk); the emblems of lYphon, A* destroyin g 
and Herodafes (v9- 90) alludes to an Arcadian and the festivals of the PagremfaAett^ 

'colony to Qyprna. Like ito ancient namesake, Nea violence and destruction, fie may stotodwgf 
Paphoe was also distinguished far the wnrsliip of been (me of the fame 
Venue, and oootahMd several magnificat templee widely spread over the Mtt C. 

dedicated to that goddess. Yet in this respect the Aegyptian god named j 

old city seems to fares always retained the pro- pi 69, 70), whose sttribates toNfeto to 
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Am, and who may, accordingly, have been the an, la Eiaob and Grtlber, Enoyd. i. v. Parmto- 
object of Phpwmite worship. In the Papremite on*) [V.] 

flame a battle waa fought between the Persians and PABAETO'NIUM (Uapmtr6nw i ScyL p. 44; 
Aegyptians, In which the satrap Achaemenee waa Stub, xvii, p. 799 ; Pomp, Mela, i. $Jf 2; PHn* v 
defeated by Inarua, king of Lower Aegypt, n. a 5; Ptol. ir. 5. $ 4; Steph. B.; IX* i. MUm.\ Hiem* 
460. (Herod, ill, IS, comp. vii. 7 ; Ctesias, Excerpt, cles), a town of Mannarica, which waa Also called 
Persic, o. 39; Thao. L 104, 109.) It is useless to Axxomul CA^wvla, M A e.) ttt dsbrity 
speculate which of the various mounds of ruins In the was owing to its spacious harbour, ex tending 4# 40 
Delta cover the site of a town whose exact situation stadia (Strab. I e.\ comp. Diod. i. 311 but which 
cannot be discovered. [W. B. D.] appears to have been difficult to make. (Mu, 

PARACANDA. [Maracanda.] Quomodo hitter* sit cmmnbenda, 49.) IW 

PARAOHELOI'TIS. [Aetolia, p. 63, a. 1 tonium waa 130Q stadia (Stub. I a; 1550 stadia, 
PARACHOATBA& (4 n apaxodBpas, PtoL vl 9. StcuEam. % 19) from Akxandnla. From this 
§ 3, 4. $ 1), the great south-eastern chain of the point Alexander, 9. o. 332, sat cot Is visit tbe 
Taurus, which under various names extended from oracle of Ammon. (Arrian, Anah. iv, 3. § 3.) When 
the Caspian Sea to the province of Persia The por- the t( world's debate * was decided at Actinia, An* 
tiou so called appears to have been the central part tonius shipped si Paixetonram, where some P'VW 
between the mountains of Media Atropatene on the troops, were stationed nndar Pinafias for the defence 
N. and those of Penis on the S. Of this portion M. of Ac^t. (PI ML AnXm. 70; Fkr. iv. 11.) Ike 
Oroutes (now Elioend) was the most considerable, name occurs In iatin poetry. (Ovid, JkfcL ix. 779, 
Aneient geographers are not clear as to the extent Amores, ii. 13. 7 ; Lucan. iiL 995.) Justinian for- 
to which the local names prevailed. Thus Strabo tified it as a frontier fortress to protect AegMLjnxn 
.evidently places the Paraohoathrao for to the N., attacks on the W.(Prooop.cfoA«f.vi. 2.) AftiSprial 
and seems to have considered it a prolongation of coin of the elder Faustina has been assigned to this 
the Anti- Taurus in the direction of N. Media and place, but on insufficient grounds. (Eckbel, vol. iv. 
Hyrcapia(xi. pp. 511, 514, 522). Ptolemy seems p. 116.) When tbe Aomad Afy were sovereigns 
to have considered it a continuation towards the S. over this district, the site, where tiers were ancient 
of the portion of the Anti-Taurus which was called remains, retained the name of Baretomg but after 

M. Jasonius. [V.] their expulsion by the pasha of Aegypt, it was 

PAR AD A, a town In Africa Propria, on the road called Berth Mtsrsak. (Pacho, Voyage dans la 

fiom Thapsus to Utica. (Hirt. B. Afr. 87.) It Marmarique, p. 28.) [E. B. J.] 

may perliaps be identical with the town of ♦apd, PARAGON SINUS (II apdryac kJawos, Ptol. vi. 
mentioned by Strabo (xvii. p. 831). Mannert (x. 2. 8. § 7; Marcian, c. 28. ed. Mfiller), a gulf on the 
p. 374 ) places it on Mount Zowan. [T. H. D.] shore of Gedrosia, a little way beyond the Prom. 
PAUAEBA'SIUM. [Megalopolis, p. 310, b.] Carpella (now Cope Bombare sJfe), according to Pto- 
PAltAEPAPHPTIS (napancwpiTis), a district lemy. Marcian states tliat It was of considerable 
of ancient Garmania Deserts (now KXrtn&n) men- si^e, and extended as far as the promontory called 
tioned by Ptolemy (vi. 8. § 12). [V.] Alambater (now R&s Guadel) and the island of 

PARAETACE'NE (noparraKipHj), a district of Liba or Ziba. It appears to have been in that part 
anuent Persis which extended along the whole of its of Gedrosia which was inhabited by the Ichthyophagi : 

N. frontier in the direction of Media Magna, to it is not, however, noticed in Nearchus's voyage. [V.] 
which, indeed, it in part belonged. The name is PARALA'IS (IlapaXals), a town ofLycaonia, and, 
first mentioned by Herodotus, who calls one of the as its name seems to indicate, situated near a lake, 
tubes of the Medians Parrot* ceni (i. 101). The (Ptol. v. 6. § 16.) There are coins bearing tbs in- 
same district comprehended what are now called the scription “ Jul. Ang. Col. Parlais ” (Eckbel, voL iii. 
Bahhtyari mountains and tribes. The whole conn- p. 33. foil.), from which it appears that the place 
try was rugged and moontainous (Strab. ii. p. 80, was made a Roman colony. But as the town and 
m. p. 522, xv. p. 723 ; Plin. vi. 27. s. 31), and its elevation to the rank of a colony is not mentioned 
appears to have been inhabited, like the adjacent elsewhere, it has been supposed that the coins are 
piovince of Cossaea, by wild and robber tribes (xvi. either forged or have been incorrectly rend, [L.S.1 
P 744). The inhabitants were called Faraetaceni PARAXIA, or PA'RALUS. [Attica, p. 322. J 
(Heiod. I c.; Strab. 1. e. xv. p. 732) or Paraetacae PARAXIA, PARAXIA [CuALdPlcx, VoL L 
(Strab. xv. p. 736 ; Arrian, iii. 19). There has p. 598, a.] 

been considerable discussion with regard to the ori- PAKAMBOLE (Paramvole, It*. Micros, p. 668 $ 
of this name. The best determination seems to Parembde, Acta 8. Alex. Wessel. p. 568), a town 
be that it is derived from a Persian word, Panda, of Thrace, on the river Hebrus, stall celled Parer*- 
bignitying mountain; and this again from the San- boUs , according to Palma. [T. Q. DJ 

heut Parvata. It will be observed that while Hero- P ARAPIC/T AE (nopowwTcu), an Indian tribe 

dotus gives tbe Parsetaceni a Median origin ( l . c.), mentioned by Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 65), end diced by 
end Stephanas B. calls Paraetaca a Median town, him on the slopes of the Vindius M. (Kmmsni Aft,) 
otiabo gives one portion of the district so named to along the banks of the Namadua (Nertmdda). 
tne Assyrian province of Apolloniatis or Sittaoene Lassen, in his Map of Ancient India, places them 
v*vi. p. 736). There were, however, ether places of along the upper sources of tky same river* [ V.J 
«e same name at considerable distances from the PARAPOTAMU (naporonftusi, Strab. Pans.; 
«eaian or Persian provinos. Thus, one is mentioned Uapacorapla, Steph. B. s.v.: Eth. flagamor4tm%), 
between Baetriana and Sogdiana, between the Oxus a town of Phocis on the left bank of the Owtoaua 
*? ax ^ rteB (Antal fo. 21 ; Curt viii. 14. 17), and (whence its name), and near the frontier of Bosotia. 
anotUOT between Drangiana and Azachosia. (laid. Its position is described in a passage of Jbeopompus, 
P* ®0 In India, too, we find the Paryeti preserved by Strabo, who says that It stud at a 
c] . Ike outlying spurs of the still greater distance of 40 stadia from Chaaroaeja, in tbe en- 

wiam of the Paropamieue (or EmM KMX (Lae- tranoe from fioeotia into Phocis, on a bright of 

me a 
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moderate elevation, situated between Fanufaus and 
Mount Hedy Hum; he adds that these two moun- 
tains were separated from each other by an interval 
of 5 stadia, through which the Gephtssus flowed. 
(Strab. is. p. 424.) Parapotamii was destroyed by 
X s rjj jS (Herod. vUi. 33), and min a second time 
bt Philip at the conclusion of the Sacred War. 
(Pane. x. 8. $ l.) It was never rebuilt Plutarch 
in his life of Sulla(c. 16) speaks of the acropolis of 
the deserted city, which he describes as a stony 
height surrounded with a precipice and separated 
from Mt Hedylium only by the river Assus. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol. H pp. 97, 195.) 

PARASO'PIAS (IlapcuWat), a town of Thes- 
saly In the district Oetaea. (Strab. is. p. 434.) 

FARAVAEl (IlafMtdauH, Thuc. ii. 80; Rhiuras, 
op. Steph* B. i. e.^an Epirot tribe, whose territories, 
conterminous with those of the Orestae, were situated 
on the banks of the Aous ( Vidsa), from which they 
tookthete name. In the third year of the Peloponne- 
sisn whr, a body of them, under their chief Oroedus, 
joined Cnemus (Thuc. f.c.), the Lacedaemonian com- 
mander. Arrian {Anab. i. 7), describing the route of 
Alexander from Elimiotis ( Grevend and Tjeraembd ) 
to Pelimuenm in Thessaly, which Stood a little to 
theE. of Trikkolo, remarks that Alexander passed by 
the highlands of Paravaea, — Ldzari and Smdliha, 
with the adjacent mountains. 

The Beat of this tribe must be confined to the 
▼alleys of the main or E. branch of the Aous, and 
the mpuntains in which that river originates, ex- 
tending from thC Aoi Stena or Klimira, as far S. as 
the borders of Tymphoea and the Moloesi, and 
including \he central and fertile district of Konitea, 
with the N. part of Zagori. (Leake, Northern 
Greece , vol. iv. pp. 115 — 120, 195 ) [E.B J] 

PARE'MBOLE {Uap€p.€6\ri, Melet. Brev . p. 
188; Parambole, It Ant. p. 161; It Bierot. p. 
568) was a port or castle (Castra, Phn. v. 9. s. 10) 
on the borders of Aegypt and Aethiopia, and alter- 
nately attached to either kingdom. Parembole was 
situated between Syene and Taphis, on the left bank 
of the Nile, lat 23° 40' N. In Roman times it was 
one of the principal fortresses of the southern ex- 
tremity of the empire, and was usually occupied by 
a legion. On the recession of the Roman boundary 
in Diocletian's reign, Parembole was handed over to 
the Nubae, and was frequently assailed by the 
Blemmyes from the opposite bank of the river. 
(Proeop. B. Pete. i. 19.) The ruins of its temples 
may still be seen at the village of Debot or Debou. 
ftm Urn square enclosure of brick found there it 
would teem to have been a penal settlement for 
■fltftehtlff m mill an * regular station for soldiers. 

lrti*L on the W. float of th« peninrala, about 
» Site ■.<***. <PHa, fit 19. »• 23; PtoL iii. 

AaLf.it If Tab. Peut.-' Anon. Bar. 
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period belongs to the dose of the Western Umpire. 
The modem eity of Parmeo is a small place, but 
retains its episcopal see, which dates from a very 
early period. • [E. H . B] 

PARGYETAE (tlapyvfirai), a tribe who, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy (vf. 18. 63), occupied part of 
the chain of the Paropauffiras (Jnudti Rtteft). There 
can be little doubt that they lived along what are 
now called the Soltman Koh, a great chain of moun- 
tains which extends nearly SW. from CdbtU parallel 
with the Panjdb. Then is some doubt as to the 
correct orthography of their name ; and it seems 
most probable mat the real form is Pareyatee or 
Paryetae, which is also riven by Ptolemy as the 
name of another portion of the chain of the Paropa- 
misus. Both probably derive their name from the 
Sanscrit Parvaia, which means mountains. [V.l 
PARTDION. [Pandioh.] 

PARIENNA (Ityierea), a town of Germany, hi 
the country of the Quad!, was probably situated on 
the river Waag, on the site of the modem Barm or 
Vann. (Ptol. ii. 11. $ 29.) fL. 6.1 

PARIETINUM, a town of the Cdtiberiam in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, identified by umne with & 
Clemente. {Itm. Ant p. 447). [TJ|L D.l 
PAR1N (ndpir, Isidor. irons. 17, ed. 

Mfiller), a town mentioned by UNforas of Charsx in 
Drangiana, or, as he calls it, Zarangiana. It has 
been conjectured by Farbiger that it is represented 
by the Modetn Para; Mfiller, however, thinks it is 
the same as HH 1 " [y,1 

PARISI (Itapfoot, Ptol. iL 3. § 17), a British 
tribe dwelling on the NE. coast of Britannia Romans, 
and on the left bank of the Abus {Humber), con- 
sequently in the East Riding of Yorkshire . Their 
chief town was Petuaria (rUrouapla, Ptol. I c.) t 
which is thought to be the same with the Preatorium 
of the Itineraiy (pp. 464, 466), and whence there 
was a road through Eboracum {York) to the Ro- 
man Wall. Respecting the site of Petuaria there 
have been many conjectures, and it has been va- 
riously identified with Beverley, Burgh, Auldby, 
&c. [T/H. D.] 

PARl’SII. [Lutetia.] 

PATtlUM (TIdpiov: Eth. Tlapmeii), a coast-town 
of Mysio, on the Hellespont, on the west of Prispcs, 
in the district called Adrasteia, from an ancient torni 
which once existed in it (Strab. xiii. p. 588). Pliny, 
(v. 40) is mistaken in stating that Homer applied 
the name of Adrasteia to Parium, and the only truth 
that seems to lie at the bottom of hjg assertion is that 

a town Adrasteia did at one time oriel between Fn- 
apus and Paritun, and that on the dwrirant tee « 
Adrasteia all the building materials wen ttetehTO 
to Parium. According to Strabo, Pwrium wte » 
colony of Milesian*, Brythrteaps, m Iteriate { wink 
Pioaaniae (hL S7. « 1) o«H* ft i 

Erjthra*. According to th* •■M*#"** 
had received its udm from Farina, • 

(Eiuteth. ad B<m.‘ OA v. ltt,** 
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a \ mention, u a curiosity, that thtoe «>Mw d at Pa- 
riurn a family called the OphioRen^ <'0*u»y«"&). 
the members of which, like the Libyan Peylli, had it 
in their power to cun the bite of a Make by merely 
touching the person that had baau bitten. Parium 
ia also mentioned in Herod, v. 117 ; Xenoph. Anoft. 
viL 9. $7,3. $16) ML f,*#R i Appan, Mithrid. 
76; Mela, L 19 ; Polyaen. n. 24. The present 
town occupying thorite of Parium bean the name of 
/Center or Aomori#, and contains a few ancient re- 
mains. The walls fronting the sea still remain, and 
an built «f large square blocks of marble, without 
mortar. Then an also rains of an aqueduct, reser- 
voirs for water, and the fallen architraves of a por- 
tico. The modem name Kamaru seems to be de- 
rived from some ancient subterraneous buildings 
(fcopdpoi) which still exist in the place. (Walpole, 
Turkey^ p. 88 ; Sestini, Ntm. Vet p. 78.) [L. S.] 



* COIN OF PARIUM. 

PARMA (ndpfJM: Eth. Parmensis: Parma), a 
ci^y of Gallia Cispadana, situated on the Via Aemilia, 
at the distance ut 19 M. P. from Heginm Lepidnra, 
and 40 from Placentia, (/tin. Ant. p. 286.) It was 
about 15 mi lei distant from the Padus, on the 
b.inks of a small stream called the Parma, from 
winch it probably derived its name; and about 6 
miles from the more considerable Tams or Taro. 
We find no mention of the name before the establish- 
ment of the Roman colony, though it is very pro- 
bable that time already existed a Gaulish town or 
Milage on the spot : but in b. c. 183, after the 
complete subjugation of the Boii, and the construc- 
tion of the Via Aemilia, the Romans proceeded to 
strengthen their footing in tins pait of Gaul by 
iuundmg the colonies of Mutina mid Parma, along 
the line of the newly opened highway, which, in 
connection with the two previously existing colonies 
of Bonouia and riacentiu, formed a continuous chain 
of Roman towns, from one end to the other of the 
\ia Aemilia. Parma was a “ colonia civimn" its 
settlers retaining their privileges as Roman citizens 
it received in the first instance 2000 colonists, each 
of whom obtained 8 jugera of land for his allotment, 
(Liv. xxxix. 55.) We hear little of Parma for some 
tune aitei this; it is mentioned incidentally in B.C. 
176, as the head-quarters of the prooonsul G. Clau- 
dius (Id. xlL 17); but appears to have suffered 
little tram the wan with the Gauls and Ligurians 
and hence rose with rapidity to be a flourishing sad 
prosperous town. But its name is scarcely men- 
tioned in history till the period of the Civil Wars, 
when it sustained a severe blow, having in b. 0. 48 
taken a prominent pert in feveor of tne senatorial 
party against M. Antony, in consequence of which it 
was taken by that genera], and plundered in the 
most unsparing manner by his troops. (Cic. ad. 
*Wx. 33, xL 13, a.,rii. 5, PW: xiv. 8 , 4 .) Cioere 
still calls it on this eoeariou a Colonia, and them can 
be no doubt that it still retained that rank; but 
under Augustus it received a fresh colony, from 
which it derived the title of Colonia Julia Augusts, 
which we find it bearing in inscriptions* (Grater, 
■frttcr. p. 492. ff ; ilumpt, da Colon. p» 354.) Pliny 
"so styles it a Oolong and them mam m doubt 
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that it continued under tie Roman Empire to he, as 
it was in the time of Strabo, one of the principal 
towns of this populous sad flourishing pert of Italy. 
(Plin. iii. 15. a. 20 ; Strab. v. p. 216; PML iff. 1. 
g 46 ; Phlegon, Jfacrob, 1.) B# its name > ii 
scarcely mentioned in history: « proof gafeaguro Ike 
tranquillity that B erttfad. It* Mw W* 
celebrated for the excritonce of its m whfrh 
according to Martial was inferior tally is that 
of Apulia. (Martial, niv. 155; Odnin.vH.jt §3.) 
In a.d. 877, a eplony of Goths was settled by order 
of Gratian in the territory of Farms, as well as the 
adjoining districts (Ammian, xxxu 0, § 4)*— a 
proof that they were already saflbring from a decay 
of the population ; and it is mobaMe that it did not 
escape the general devastation of the province of 
AemiUa by Attffo. But it survived these cabaiitte : 
it still beers a part as an important town during the 
wars of Harass with the Goths and their allies, and 
is noticed by P. Disowns, as one of the wealthy 
cities of Aemilia after the Lombard conquest. 
(Agath. B. G. i. 14—17; P.Diac.tfi it fymg. a 18.) 
It retained its consideration throughout the middle 
ages, and is still a populous and flourishing place 
with above 30,000 inhabitants, but has no remains 
of antiquity, except a few inscriptions. 

The Roman port Cassius Parmensis would appear 
from his name to have been a native of Parma, 
bat there is no distinct testimony to this effect 
The Itinerary ip. 284) mentions a fine of cross- 
road which proceeded from Parma across the Apen- 
nines to Lnca : this must have ascended the valley 
of the Parma, or the adjoining one of the Taras, as 
far as the main ndge, and and thence descended 
the valley of the M&cra to Luna. This passage, 
though little frequented in modem times, is one 
of the main hues of natural communication across 
this part of the Apennines, and is in all probability 
that followed by Hannibal on his advance into 
Ktruna. [E. H. B.] 

PARMAECAMPI (IlapfuuK^wot), a tribe of 
Southern Germany, on the east cvf Mount Abnoba 
and the Danube; they probably occupied the dis- 
trict abont the town of Cham in Bavaria. (Ptol. ii. 
XI. §24.) P-.S.] 

PARNASSUS (napvwnrls) • town in the north- 
em part of Cappadocia, on the right hank of the 
Halys, and on or near a hill, to which it owed its 
name, on the road between Ancyra and Archelais, 
about 63 miles vest of the latter town. (Polyb 
xxv. 4 ; It. Ant pp. 144, 206 ; It Emoi. p. 576 
Gtogr. Saar. p. 255.) [L. S.] 

PARNASSUS MONS. 

PARNES. [Attica, p. 321, am.] 


PARNON. YLaoonia, p. 109.] 
PABOEOQTOUS (ItywMriwAii, Ptol iff. 13, 

§ 30), a town of Sintace, in Macedonia on tbs right 
of the river Strymcn. JWjprita, »• 70*4 from 
Salon&i to Seres, was either T buwmj* (?fknr*. 
Aet. Ptol l c.) or Psroecop olis, tot Hbm m the 
two tmm berides HeracWa wl % 
assigns to Sinfcict If tfigrita be assigned to W- 
8tolns,PETOeoopolis will be repreeentadbya^roju, 
which lie. to &N. rf ftnwr Wwfc » 
Northern Orttet, wl. A n. 82#.) [K. B. J.J 

PAB0U8SUM (IU(A»w, «r IbAtm;. 
Ptol AM «5 Pwtaw, TA Pm.i A CW8I. 
Amt. No. 8483), • mwMM 
at the termination of the Roman wad toward* the 
N. According to MarriU ^ 
pointing to Mannart.(hr. p* SW)r *5 tk* Jfimami* 
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ub ove W MMu rSi according toRalohard, Nagy- extrema end of Taurus, which* extended U <be 
JBanf®, FT. H. D.] Eastern Sea (xv. p. 689). Arrian appeare to late 

PAROPAMSADAE (n^*wu<wcu or Tlapo- thought that Taurus ought to have been the true 
wowtifcu, Strab. xvi p. 691, Ac. ; Mod. xvii. 82 ; name of these, as he considers this great chain to 
Arriqn, Ancdk ▼. 8 ; Pfcol vi. 18 ; Faropamisii. extend across the whole of Asia from M, Mycale, 
Mela, i, 2. § 6), the collective name of a number of whioh is opposite to Samos. (Auoft. v. 5.) But 
email tribes who lived along the spurs of the great he adds, that it was named Caucasus by (he Mace, 
chain of the Paropamisus {Hindi Kush), and chiefly donian soldiers to gratify Alexander, as though, in 
along its southern and eastern sides. The die- passing into Sogdi&na through. Bactriana, he had 
triet they inhabited, which was called generally crossed the Caucasus. Under the doable name ot 
4 I lapowapurdBmf x&P* (Arrian, Anab, v. 3), was Taurus and Caucasus, he states his belief that this 
bounded on the W. by Aliena, on the N. by Bac- chain is the watershed of all the great riven of 
triana, on the E. by the Indus and Panjdb, and Aria. (I c.) Again, in another plaoe, he eMnddea 
on the 8. by Arachckia. It comprehended therefore with the description m Strabo, and asserts (hat tbs 
the whole of CabuHst&n, and a considerable portion Indian names of Paropamisus, Emodna, &c., are 
of Afgkcmistc The two principal rivers of this local titles of the extended chain of the Taurus, 
district were the Dargamenes (now Gort) and Co- (Ind. 2.) Other ancient authors agree more or 
phen (Cdbvl river). The population appears to less with these determinations: thus Mela gives 
have been a free independent mountain race, who the whole central chain from E. to W. the name of 
never till the time of Alexander had been compelled Taurus (u 15, iii. 7); Curtins calls it Caucasus 
to subjpit to a foreign ruler. During the Persian (vii. 3. § 19, viii. 9. §3) ; Pliny, enumerating the 
dominion of Asia, as the Paropamisadae are not several groups from E. to W., gives the name of 
mentioned, it may be presumed that they remained Caucasus to thaWportion W. of the Hindu Kush 
unsubdued. Their chief tribes were the Bolitae which connects fC chain with the Caucasus and 
(perhaps Cabolitae, the inhabitants of C&bul), the Taurus of Western Asia (vi. 17. a. 21); Ptolemy 
Ambautae, Parsii, and Paryetae or Pargyetae appears to have considered the Paropauusns part 
(Ptd. vi 18. §3). Their chief towns were Orto- of the Caucasus (vi. 18. § 1)* lastly, Polybius, 
spanum (Cdbul), Alexandria (perhaps Bami&ri ), speaking of the Oxus, states that it derived its 
Gausses, and Oapissa or Caphusa. The valleys waters from the Caucasus (x. 46, xl 32). It has 
between the mountains, though exposed to great been suggested that the present name of Hindi 
cold during the winter, were very fertile. (Strab. Kush is derived from Indicns Caucasus. [V.l 
xvi, p. 725 ; Curt. vii. 3. § 15.) [V.] PAROTUS (Udpnwos : Eth. Paropinua), a town 

PAROPAMISUS (4 napowdfuaos, Strab. xv. of Sicily mentioned by Polybius (i. 24) daring the 
p. 689 ; no povdvuror, PtoL vi. 11. § 17 ; Hapcnrd- First Punic War, in a manner that fleema to indi- 
fturat, Arrian, Anab. v. 4. § 5 ; Hapovdfiurffot, cate its site between Panormus and Thermae (Ter- 
Steph. &*.«.; Paropamisus, Mela, L 15. § 2 ; Plin. mini). It is not noticed by any qf the geographers 
vi. 17. a. 20)t a great chain of mountains extending except Pliny, who mentions it In bis list of Uie 
from about 67° E. long, to 73° E. long., and along atipendiary towns of Sicily (FKn. lit 8. S. 14): 
85° N. 1st, and forming the comwoting link between and in another p ass a ge (lb. § 99) Speaks of the 
the Western Caucasus and the still more eastern island of Ustica as lying “ contra Paropinos.” This 
Imaas or Him&laya. Their general modern name ia all the clue we have to its position, and its asset 
is Hindu Kush, but several of the moat remarkable site cannot therefore be determined. [J5. H. B.1 
groups have their own titles : thus the gnat mapn- PAROREATAE. [Elm, p. 818, a.] 

tains W. of Cdbrd are now called Koh-i-Baba , and PAROREIA. [Megalopolis, p. 809, b.] 

those again N. of the Cabul river in the direction PAROREIA (TJapdgsia), a city of Thrice on the 

of JsUalabdd bear the title of Nishadha. borders of Macedonia (Liv. xxxix. 27, xlii. 51), is 

The altitude of these mountains, though not so called by Stephanas B. (#. e.) a city of Macedonia 
great as that of the Himalaya, varies from 15,000 Its inhabitants are mentioned by Pliny (nr. 10. a 
to 18,000 feet. It is difficult to determine whence 17) under the name cf ParoraeL 
the Greeks obtained the name whereby they have PAR0R10S. [Phrygia.] 

recorded these mountains, or which is the best PAROS or PARUS (Ilqpqt: Etk. Tlip m : 

orthography to adopt Yet it seems not unlikely Paro ), an island in the Aegssan urn, and sos of the 
that Ptolemy is the most correct, and that in tlie largest of the Cyclades, lies west of Naxos, from 
Greek Paropanisus we have some traces of the San- which it ia separated by a <jhannel about 6 miles , 
sent Nishadha. wide. It was said to have been originally inhabited 

The ancient writers are by no means clear in by Cretans and Arcadians, and to have received its 
their accounts of these mountains, and there is a name from Paras, a son cf tlie Arcadian Parrhasius. 
perpetual confusion between the Taurus and the (Callimacb. ap. Stoph. B. r. v.) It was abo «*■ 
Caucasus. The reason of this no doubt is, that, ported to have borne the names of Pactia, D*tw- 
till the time of Alexander's invasion they were trias, Zacynthus, Hylegsa, Minot, and Cabjum 
altogether unknown to the Greeks, and that then (Nicanor, ap. Steph. B. e. e.) It was ooloniesd by 
the officers who described different portions of this the Ionians, and became at an early period so p**" 
celebrated expedition sometimes considered the In- peroos as to send colonies to Thrums (Thuo. In- 
dian chain es a continuation of the Taurus, and 104; Strab. x. p. 487), to Parium on the Prop® 0 "* 
sometimes of the Gaueasua. Thus Strabo, in one (Strab. I c.), and to Phams on the UfyJ»» 
place, states that the Maoadooians called all the (Strab. vii. p. 815.) After the battle of 
mountains beyond Ariaaa eastward, Caucasus, but Miltiades in vain sndeavoored to subjugate 
that among ths barbarous people they bore severally island. (Herod, vii. 133, seq.; EphwuSfJ^Stop*^ 
the names of Parepemisua, Emodus, and loans s . v.) The Parians did not take part » the esv 
(xi. p. 511) ; iff another, he appears to consider the of Sahunis, but kept aloof at Oythnuj* "*“*“*"* 
range which hounded India on the north to be the the course of events. (Hared, vifl.87.) They 
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5tt£srs^c?s;‘s: 

Hie otter islands in tte Aegaaan, Paros shortly after- 
wards became subject to Athens, and, according to 
an inscription, paid the imperial city the yearly 
tribute of 10,440 drachmas. (Frans, Elm. Epigr. 
Or. No. 49.) Pans subsequently shared the fate 
of tte other Cyclades ; and there is nothing further 
in its history to require special mention. The poet 
Archilochus was a native of Paros. 

The island consists of a single round mountain, 
sloping evenly to a maritime plain which surrounds 
the mountain on every side. It was celebrated in 
antiquity for its white marble, which was exten- 
sively employed in architecture and sculpture, and 
wuh reckoned only second to that of Mt Pentelieus. 
The best kind was called Allot Avxrinjf, Avxvedf, 
or AriySor. (Athen. v. p. 205; PUn.xxxvi. 5. s. 14: 
Diod. u. 52.) The quarries were chiefly in Mt 
Marpessu. (Steph. B. t. v. M dpmjowx; Marpessia 
cautea, Virg. Am. vi. 471.) The Parian flgs were 
also celebrated. (Athen. iii. p. 76.) According to 
tSiylax (p. 22) Paroe possessed tap harbours. Its 
chief city, which bore the same sftne as the island, 
was on the western coast. It Tb now called Po- 
rotlda , and contains several ancient remains. On 
a small hUl SE. of the city Boss discovered in 
the walls of a house the inscription A Apifrpos 
Kmp*o$6pa> t and dose by some ancient mine. 
This was probably the site of the sanctuary of 
Derneter mentioned Sn the history of Miltiadee, from 
which we learn that the temple was outside the 
city end stood upon a hill. (Herod, vi. 134.) 
Paros had in 1 835 only 5300 inhabitants. (Thiersch. 
Ueber Paroe undParitche In*ckr{ftm, in the Ab- 
handl der Bayruchm Abad. ot 1834, p. 683, Ac.; 
lions, Reitm auf dm Qriech. Theda, rol. L pl4; 
Leake, Northern Greece, voL iii. p. 85, &c.) 



COIN OF FAROS. 

FARRHA'SIA, PARRHA'SII. [Arcadia, 
P 192, b.] L 

PARS1CI MONTES, a small chain of mountains 
m the western part of Gedrosia, beyond the river 
Arabres. Forbiger has conjectured that they are 
the same as the present Bueburd Aft». Connected 
doubtless with these mountains, and in the same 
dMtnct was the Panda of Ptolemy (vi. 21. § 5), 
which he calls a metropolis, an opinion in which 
Mwcian assents (c. 24, ed. MUller), and another 
tnbe whom Ptolemy calls the Parriree or Parsidae 
(vi. 21 § 4). It seems not unlikely that these are 
the hame people whom Arrian calls Pasirae (Ind, 

SPifSlS 1 ^ p “ lrw ("• 23. s. 26). [V.] 

PARTHALIS (Plin. vL 18. s. 22), the name 
pven by Pliny to the palace of the rulers of the 
'i h lll f ae ’ w ^° i* ve< i the mouths of the Ganges. 
f!,r i^J 011 of PUn y h * Sillig Protalis 
fonn » Pwthdis. [V.] 

fiom a town in Rhaetia, on the road 

the N^?r r ° a ? Um to Veldidena, where, according to 
Notitia Impel ii (in which it is called Parro- 


PAbt^kniw 


donum), the first RbaetUn cohort 

/ i . ..... ..... % Vi .1 


(rHn, Ant, pp. 257, f 75.) 
identified with the molten P 


Its sito k g OMMltyr 

niwareu mw wit nrawroibrisitodlk pi 
PARTHEtal PARTHl'NI 
noplawi, Strab. vii. p. 826 ; ApflU, /%■. 1 * 
Dion Osss. xli. 49; Cic. in PA, 40; fmp. Md* 
iL 3. § 1 1 ; Plin. iii. 26), a people of Aida* Hl*- 
ridum, who may be placed to tte N. 1 idte arigl- 
bourhood of Ejddamntia, and, cooteqwwrtly, neat to 
the Taulantil. They are sften msntteaad in tte 
course of the wgr with tHyrieum, AO. 229, but as 
friends rather than foes of tte ~ — M *■"“* — 


submitted at an early period to their anus. (Poiyk 
iu II; Liv. xadx. 12.) After tte death of Ptdfip, 
king of Massdoti, they appear to have teen added to 
the dominlone of Pleoratus, an Illyrian prince afited 
to the Rantes. ^Polyb. xvftl 80; Liv. xxft. 84, 
xlrv. 30.) Their principal town wee Pabthps 
(ndpeos, steph. r ap\ which was token by 
Caesar in the course of his campaign with Pom- 
peius. (Caes. B C, ill. 41.) In Leake's map the 
site is marked at Ardtenstea(?). Tte double-hilled 
Dimallum, the strongest among the Illyrian places, 
with two citadels on two heights, connected by a 
wall (Polyb. iii. 18, viL 9), was within their tern- 
toiy. There is no indication, however, of its precise 
situation, which was probably between Litmus and 
Epidamnus. Of EuasviuM and Bargulum, two 
other fortresses noticed by Livy (xxix. 12), nothing 
further is known. [E. B. J.l 

PARTHE'KIAS [HaUfuu.] 
PAETHmUM (ri> UopMnor tpe t), a moun- 
tain on the frontiers of Arcadia and Argohs, across 
which there was an important pass leading from 
Argos to Tegea. [See Yd. I. pp. A01, 202.) 
(Paus. viii. 6. $ 4; Strab. viii. pp. 876, 389; Po- 
lyb. hr. 23; Liv. xxxiv. 26; Plin. hr. 6. a. 10.) It 
was sacred to Pan; and it was upon this mountain 
that the courier PheicHppides said that he ted had 
an interview with Pan on returning from Sparta, 
whither be had gone to ask assistance for the 
Athenians shortly before the battle of Marathon. 
(Herod, vi. 105 ; Pans. L 28. § 4, viiL 54. § 6.) 
The pres is still called Portheni, but the whole 
mountain bears the name of R6ino, It is 3993 


feet in height. (Leake, Jlforeo, vul. ii. p. 329, seq.; 

PAETHE^HUM (Jhxpdiviov), a town In Mysia, 
in the south of Pergamum. (Xenoph. Anab. viL 8. 
§§15,21; Plin. t. 33.) Its exact rite has not been 
ascertained. [L. A] 

PARTHE'NIUM MARE (Ttaptonehr WAryot, 
Greg. Naz. Or. xix.), the eastern part of the Mare 
Internum, between Egypt and Cyprus. (Amm. 
Marc. xiv. 8. § 10s from which writer it also ap- 
pears that it was sometimes called tte Isriac Sea — 
“ a vespers (Aegyptus) Issiaco disjungitur man, 
quod quidam nominavere Parthenium,” xxii. 16. 
§2.) H [T.HD.] 

PARTHE'NIUS (no plteor), the most important 
river in the west of Paphlagonia. It owes its Greek 
name probably to a similarity in the sonnd of its 
native appellation, which is- still BarUm*Su or Bar- 
rite,* though Greek anthoro fabled that it derived 
its name from tte foot that Artemis loved to bathe 
in ita waters (Scymn. 226, foil.) «r to hunt em its 
banks, or from the purity of its waters. The 
river tea its sources on mount Olgissys, and in its 
north-western oourse formed the boundary between 
Paphlagonia and Bithynia. It empties itself into 
the Euxine about 90 stadia west of Axnastris. (Horn, 
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II il854 ; Has. Tkeog. 344; Herod. 21 1Q4; Xenoph. 
Ana*, v. 6. §9, vi. 8. $ 1; Stub. xil pi 143; Ptol 
▼. 1. $ 7; Arrian , Peripl jw 14; Stejsli- B. «. e. f who 
erraaeraily states that the river flow# through the 
middle of the town of Amastris; Or. Em Pont if. 
10. 49; Aram. Karo. xziL 9.) [L. S.1 

PABTHE'NOPE. [Nrapous.] 

PA'BTHIA (4 n«pfo*fc,6tzab.xl pp. 614,515, 
#0*;^H^fep%P0lyb.mi6;flteph»B.a.o.;OnrtT. 
It; Ibpdfe, Ptel vl & § 1; Parthir PUn. vl 1 5. s. 
1 6), originally a small district of Weston Asia, shut 
in on all side^ either mountains or deserts. It was 
bounded on the W* by Media Afrspntene, on the H. 
by Hyreania, on the E. by Ariana and M. Maado- 
rapas, and on the S. by Oanmania Deserts, M. Para- 
ohosthrsl, and Pends. It comprehended, therefore, 
the eootbem part of Xlonfasn, almost all Kohuim, 
and some portion the great Salt Duett. It was 
for the most part a mountainous and ragged district. 
The principal tam mt atnt Were the Labns or Labutas 
(probably part of the great range now known by the 
name of via R&w* Mts.), the Parachoathras (or 
Elwmfy and the Masdoranns. The few riven 
whieh St iweeessed were little more than mountain 
streams, RaMe to violent and sadden floods on the 
rrrrttfry of the anew, bnt nearly dry during the 
Mnmrt the only names which Live been recorded 
of these streams are, the Zioberis or Stiboetes, the 
BUdagns, and the Ghoatres. The principal divi- 
sions of the land were into Camisene, on the north ; 
Pfclthyene, to the SW. of Caraisene, extending along 
the edge of the* Caspian Sea, as for as the Caspian 
Gates, a district which some have supposed to have 
been the original seat of the population, and that 
from which the whole country derived its name; 
Choarane, the western portion of the bund, and for 
tbs most part a fruitful valley along the frontiers of 
Media; Apavarctene, to the &; and Tabifl^jfnleng 
the burden of Carmania Desert*. There were no 
great towns in Partliia, properly so called, bnt his- 
tory has preserved the names of a few which played 
an important part at different periods: of these, the 
best knowp were Hecatompolia, the chief town of the 
Parthians, and the royal residence of the dynasty of 
the Arsacidae, and Apamem Rhagiana. 

Little is known of Parthian history at an early 
period; and it is probable that it was subject to the 
great empire of Persia, and subsequently to the first 
successors of Alexander, till the first Arsaces threw 
off the Syro-Maoedonian rule, and established a 
native dynasty on the throne of Paithia in a. c. 256. 
Pram Mm period it grew rapidly more powerful, till, 
e* fo* foil decay of the house of the Selenddae, 
the Araaeidao dynasty possessed the role of the 
greater part ff Western Asia. Their long wan with 
tbs Banwnatoe well known: no Eastern race was 
able to atom to effectual a resistance to the advance 
of the Beam aims, or vindicated with more eon- 
etsgey ataA deeemtliiatioD their natural freedom. 
The mmtiuemef Oraesua, a. c. 63, showed whet 
area Ike undisciplined Parthian troops could do 
when righting for itoefoow (Dion Csss, xl 21.) 
Subsequent to Mfc» foe Romeos were occasionally 
successful Tbm, in A. ©, 34, Vonones was sent aa 
a hostage to fttof* <lWi Armal il I); and 
finally foe greater part Of the country was sub- 
dued, suocs*My y fef fo# rates of Tntfan, by An- 
toninus* end Csmtolftj tifi, at foogth, foe rise of the 
new flasssiflsit, ur net iv* dynasty of Pends, under 
foe command of Artstortol.pt so end to the 
bouse of Arssoes (iu fe 383). mhmqmm to this 


period there is a constant confusion in ancient 
authors between Persians and Parthians. The his- 
tory of the Parthian kings is given at lsngfo in foe 
Diet ofBiog . Vd. I. p. 355, ssq. 

The inhabitants of Pnrthia were called Parthyaei 
(nopCvaiot, Polyb. x. 31: Strab. xl p. 509 ; Arrian, 
Anab. in. 21 ; Ptol. iil 13. § 41) or Parthi (ndpfo:, 
Herod, iii. 93; Strab. xl pw 524; Plin. vi. 25. s. 28; 
Amm. Mara, xxiil 6), and were, in all probability, 
one of the many branches of the great Istofor 
maaio fomily of nations. Their own tuition (if, 
indeed, fhitbfully reported) was fofel fo»7 totoe rat 
of Scythia — for they were wont teeny fort Portfcfca 
meant exile in the Scythian tongue. (Justin,)#. I.) 
Herodotus, tea, claeeee them with foe people of 
Chorasmia and Sogdhum (iil 89, vii. 66); and Stmbo 
admi ts their Tintrr nwinnihlod foots of foe 
Scythians (xl p. 615), On the other hand, modwn 
research has demonstrated their direct connection with 
the Iranian tribes; their flame is found in foe Emd 


to be Partin, in the Sanscrit Pdrade, (fienfey, 
Review of Wilton' * Ariana, Berl. Jahrb. 1842, Ho. 
107.) Accordiirato Strabo, who quotes Poudcouatss 
bis an thority, foAerthians were governed by * doable 
council oomposstow tils nobles or rektivas of foe 
king (according aa the loading to ywfor et evy- 
ytvwv be adopted), and of the ftfogiaw (<L *51$), 
As a nation, they wars famous for foelr skill in foe 
msnsgeoMRtt of foe boras and for their use of the 
bow (Dion Gass. xl. 15, 29; Dfeeys. 1045; Pint 
Orate . c. 24), and for the peculiar art which they 
practised in shooting with foe bow foam honebsrk 
when retreating. This peculiarity is repeatedly 
noticed by the Boman poets. (Virg. Goorg. ill 81; 
Herat derm. I 19. 11, ii. 13. 17; Ovid, Art Am. 
I 209.) In their treatment of their kings sod 
nobles they were considered to osrry their adop- 
tion even beyond the usual Oriental excess. (Vbg. 
Georg, iv. 211 ; Martial, Epigr. x. 72, 1-^5.) [V.] 
PARTHI'NI. [Parthkhi.] 

PARTHUM (TldpOvv or IldpBos f Appian, Pm. 
viil 39), a town in the jurisdiction of Carthage, in 
the neighbourhood of Zaina. [T. H. D.] 

PARTHUS, in lllyricum. [Partheni.] 
PARUS. [Paros.] 

PARU'TAE (nopovroi, Ptol. vi. 17. § 3), s tribe 
placed by Ptolemy on the outskirts of the Paro- 
paraisus in Ariana. It is probable that these people 
derive their name from the Sanscrit Parvata, mean 
ing mountain tribes. [V.] 

PARYADRES (nopuftyip, HepvdSfM, or Bef* 
4p8fp),a range of lofty and nigged mauntoinshitbe 
north of Pontus, which Is connected with Ifotot 
Taurus and Mount Caucasus (Strab. xl p 427, 
xii. p. 548; Plin. v. 97, vl 9, 11). It 
at tns wes ter n extremity of the Mtotot 
proceeds in a sonth-wsstern direction roued 
and there forma foe frontier between A ratoto ** 
Cappadocia. A mote southern branch cf foe 
mountain it the Scocdite* Ptofomy (v. tA 
describes this mount! 
the Euphrates and A 
within its range Mount Abna, 
make those riven Hew# Vmtm* 

lh. Mmm. Tim MmwM* HW * «■**_ *£ 
tbiekljr omrad with m|.Ml 
and about it coowsted of toll# 

Many parte of the mmawto 
and almost inwitwrifoi srasHOSi 
m built mug r of U» * 


ilgtog foe into 

(hiw?S! 
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when pursued by Pompey, concealed hhnself in its 
fotiiereest In a climatic point of view the mountain 
dfividee Pontna into two distinct region* ; for while 
the north side is stem and cold, its southern side is 
delightfully warm. Hence the ancients called the 
point of transition in a pass between Trapezus and 
Satale, the Frigidarium. Tbs modern name of the 
mountain is generally Kvttag , but it is also called 
Kara JBtL (Xounwfort, Voyage 1 Jsttrs 18. p. 
107.) p* a] 

FAETETAE. [PABorraTA*.] 

PASA'B&ADAE ( TUuT«ry4i*i} 7 according to He- 
rodotus, one sf the three chief tribes of the indent 
Fenians (b 195); "according to other witters, e 
1 miM of the adjoining province of Carmanie (Ptd. 
vi. 8. $ 19; Dionye. v. 1089). The probability is, 
that they were the inhabitants of Pasargadae in 
Penis. [V.] 

PASA'BGADAE (n*rapydfcu, Strmb. xv. 730), 
a great city of the early Persians, situated, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, on the small river Gyros 
(now Kfo)i in a plain on all sides surrounded by 
mountains. It cont ained, according to Strabo, a 
palace, the treasures, and otheCmemorisie of the 
Fenian people, and though ndfpo magnificent as 
Penepolh, was highly esteemed hy that people tor its 
antiquity' (xv. 798). In snothre pines the asms 
geographer states that the mart anci e nt palace was 
at Pasargadae ; end in its immediate neighbourhood 
the tomb of Gyms, who had a regard for the spot, 
fu that on which he finally overthrew Aetyagee the 
Mede (nr. 730> It is by the notice of the tomb 
ot Cyrus in Strabo (L o.), and more folly in Arrian 
(\ i. 29), that we are now enabled to identify the site 
ot the ancient Pasargadae with the modem Mwrghdb. 
At Murghdb a building has bean noticed by many 
modem travellers, and especially by Morier and Iter 
Porter, which corresponds so well with the description 
m ancient authors that they have not hesitated to 
pionounce it the tomb of Cyrus ; and the wholo 
uljouung plain is strewed with relics of the onoe 
tfierit capital. Among other monuments still re- 
maining is a great monolith, on which is a bas-relief, 
and above the relief, in cuneiform characters, the 
vvoids “ I am Gyrus, the king, the Achaeraenian." 
Hip same inscription is found repeated on other 
htoues. (Morier, TVaoeta, L p. 30, pi 29 ; Ker 
1‘mtpr, i. p. 500; Lassen, Zetisckrtft, vi. p. 159; 
Uurnouf, Momoire, p. 169; Ouaeley, Travel* , il. 
pi. 49.) The name of the place is found in differ- 
ent authors differently written. Thus Pliny writes 
“ Possagarda n (vi. 26. a. 29), Ptolemy “Pasar- 
^"(vi.4. $ 7). SirW. Ouaeley (l «.) think* 
that the original name was Pareagarda, tho habita- 
ta of the Persians, on the analogy Dahdb-ge rtf, 
t'vfagerd, tot [VJ 

PAS10A (ndorcSa), a small port on the coast 
?! Cftremania, mentioned by Maman (Aryl $ 28). 
j ibiger thinks that it is the lame as that caued in 

(vL8 *gy T U PUd * mJ ta 0thir8 ’ ***** 

[hwjsn.1 ^ 

PA&mA (tA ArrUn, /ndc.25), .plaoe 

>* **» ta <w«3I, “ ‘■"W 

it?* if ia *?• It is doubtful whether 

he hL** ***&"& « distinct from another piece 
^ jnst before, Bagissr* Hemp- 

<h “ t * tffNtowta, 
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Psrim The inhabitants were called PaiiraS or Pa- 
Pliny places the Pasirae along, the river 
Tomberon or Tomerue (vl 85# s. 27) Neardbue, 


*AMM 

STS 


the Tamaras flow el 
900 itodi* from Piuinu ft to proWU* tto* tfc. 
Rlugiiwu of Ptolemy refan to ““g ***- m M 
(vi. 21. $ 2). [V.J 

PAS1T1GBI& [Xtoan.] 

PAS8ALAS 1 

tribe tobdfe «gb& GmmW ,)Mt A* 
brtwn tbe fttotto ***tVL*m&& 
ifon ImmimUmm m*k aw 
TtikyseBthamtitomalllhlt Mam 

rtmMm a* wdnk 

Iftt Uokni to Spin, arton At ktom, «M W> 
•MUeif'WVtoltoW WW* to tow mw* 
ortto, the one to pw WW*M to Stojtowt <lto 
other to defnd, tfa, htoriUnTtPtat. jyrik A) 
The town wm token bytUftnuyntom ft Ani- 
cius Gullu to a. a MT. (Ur. ilV. fit, 88,84.) 
It* rite it uncertain. bat It m l yinj y n the 

2M) ed. Bonn) * burton* aWtam .%& 
coast of Epainus If thw pleas is the same as 
tbs older Passmen, the tylm at JOhrmam^ 
which lie inland in a 86W* direction from /odn- 
area, cannot be these of the ancient capital of 
the Mofeari. These redna are trey considerable, 
Mqg ether things a thnstrn in a vary 
fine state of presemtieo. (Leak*, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv.p.81.) 

PATABA (ndrepa ; £(h. flarapcdv, Patarensie 
or Pataranus). I. A smell ttora in Cappadocia or 
Armenia Minor. (Tab. Pent) 

2. A flourishing maritime and commercial dty on 
the south-west ooast of Lyda. The place wee huge, 
pceesesed a good harbour, and was said to have been 
founded by Patarua, a eon of Apollo. (Stash, xir. 
p. 666 ; Steph. B. #. v.) It was situated at e dis- 
tance of 60 stadia to the south-east of the mouth of 
the river Xanthns. ( Stadium . Mar. Mag. § 219.) 
Patara wus most celebrated in antiquity for its 
temple and oracle of Apollo, whose renown wee in- 
ferior only to that of Delphi ; and the god is often 
mentioned with the surname Pataraua (Iterated*, 
Strab. JLc.; Lycoph. 920; Hucat. Cam. iil 4. 64; 
Stat. Theb. i. 696; Ov. Met l 515; Yirg. Am. iv. 
143; Pomp. Mela, i. 15.) Herodotus (i. 182) eaye 
that the oracle of Apollo was delivered by a priestess 
only during a certain period of the year; and from 
Serviua (ad Amt U) we learn tint this period 
wee the six winter months. It has been supposed 
that the town was of Phoenician or Semitic origin; 
but whatever may be thought on this point, it seems 
certain that at a later period it received Dorian 
settlers from Crete; end the worship of Apollo wee 
certainly Dorian, Strabo informs ns that Ptolemy # 
Philadelphia of Egypt, who enlarged the oily, gave 
it the name of Aimnofi, but that H neverthelre* ore- 
tinued to be called fay its ancient name, Priam. The 
plaoe is often noticed by ancisnt writers as cos af the 
principal cities of Lyda, «elyl4vy*xxidil4l > a**fil# 
15—17, xxxviU.39; Polyb,xxiL26; Cicjjftffao* 
39; Apjian, B. a lv. 52,81, M*br* 27 ? 
v. 98; K3. V.3. |3,nil 17. 1 99; ** 

199,507. Patara is mentioned among the Iydan 
bishopric* In the Acts of Councils (Hieraob p» $94% 

roue ruins. Three, mmtim to the mm® Cept, 
^uforTare situs brfrels sum to 
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the eastward of (he river Xjatbne,Sftd oonrist “ofa 
theatre excavated hi the northern tide of a- small 
hill, e rained temple on the tide of the mxm hill, 
nnd n deep circular pH, of singular appearance, 
which may have been the seat of the oraele. The 
(own welle surrounded an area of considerable ex- 
‘ tent; they may easily be traced, as well as the 
situation of a castle which commanded the harbour, 
end of several towers which flanked the walls. On 
the outside of the walls there is a multitude of stone 
sarcophagi, most of them bearing inscriptions, but 
all open and empty; and within the walls, temples, 
alters, pedestals, end fragments of sculpture appear 
in profusion, but ruined end mutilated. The situation 
of the harbour is still apparent, but at present it is 
a swamp, choked up with sand and bushes.” (Beau, 
flat, Karmcmia, pp. 2, 6.) The theatre, of which 
a plan is given in Leake's Asia Minor (p. 820), 
was built in the reign of Antoninus Pius; its 
diameter si 265 feet, and has about 80 rows of 
seats. Them am also rains of thermae, which, ac- 
cording to an inscription upon them, were built by 
Vespasian. (Comp, Sir C. Fellows, Tow m Asia 
Mm. p. 222, foB.; Diseov. in Lycia , p. 179, foil.; 
Texier, Descript, de VAste Mm., which contains 
numerous representations of the ancient remains of 
Patara; Spratt and Forbes, Travels m Lycia , i. 
p. 31, fell.) [L S.] 

PATAVISSA (Tlarpovltroa, Ptol. iii. 8. § 7, 
wrongly), a small town of Dacia, endowed by the 
emperor Seram* with the jus coloniae. (Ulpian, 
Dig. i. 8. 9, whdto it is called Patavicensium vicus.) 
Variously identified with Mar-Ujvar, or with Ptovis 
ft Tunis, on the Marosch; also with Boyals and St 
Kiraly, on a tributary of the same river. [T.H.D.] 
PATA'VIUM (noroodtor: Eth. Patavinus: /V 
dfetas), one of the most ancient and important cities 
of Venetia, situated on the river Medoacus (Jjrenta), 
about 30 miles from its mouth. According to a 
tradition recorded by Virgil, and universally received 
in antiquity, It Was founded by Antenor, who escaped 
thither after the fell of Troy ; and Livy, himself a 
native of the city, confirms this tradition, though he 
does not mention the name of Patavium, but de- 
scribes the whole nation of the Veneti as having 
migrated to this part of Italy under the guidance 
of Antenor. He identifies them with the Heneti, who 
were mentioned by Homer as a Paphlagonian tribe. 
(Liv. i. 1 ; Virg. Am. i. 247 ; Strab. v. p. 212 ; 
Mel. ii. 4. § 2 ; Solin. 2. § 10.) The national 
affinities of the Veneti are considered elsewhere 
[Veweti]. The story of Antenor may safely be 
rejected as mythical ; but we may infer from the 
general accordance of ancient writers that Patavium 
itself was a Venetian city, and apparently from an 
early period the capital or chief place of the nation. 
We have very little information as to its history, 
before it became mfijeet to Borne, and we know 
only the general feet that it was at an early period 
an opulent and flouriifaiag city : Strabo even tells 
us that it could tsnd into the field an army of 
120,000 men, bet this is evidently an exaggeration, 
and probably refets to the whole nation of the 
Veneti, of wbidi H was the capital (8treb. v. 
p 213.) Whatever *a* the origin of the Veneti, 
there seems m dosbt they wore a people for more 
advanced in dvifleatlon than the neighboring Gauls, 
with Whom they want on terms of almost continual 
hostility. The vfeHsftoe rendered necessary by the 
incureions of the Gauls stood them in stsad an occa- 
sion of the unexpected attack of Cleenymna the 


Lacedaemonian, who in mo. 801 landed at* the 
mouth of the Medoacus, bat waO attacked by the 
Patavians, and the greater part of hit forces but off. 
(Liv. x. 2.) 

It was doubtless their continual hostility with 
the Gauls that led the Venetians to become the 


allies of Home, as soon as that power began to ex- 
tend its arms into Cisalpine Gaul. (Pol. ii. 23.) 
No special mention of Patavium occurs Anting the 
ware that followed ; and we are left to infer from 
analogy the steps by which this independent city 
passed gradually under the dependence and pro. 
taction of Borne, till it ultimately became an ordi- 
nary municipal town. In b. a 174 it is dear that 
it still retained at least a semblance of independence, 
as we hear that it waa distracted with domestic 
dissensions, which the citixans appealed to Borne to 
pacify, and the consul M. Aemilins was selected as 
deputy for the purpose. (Liv. xli. 27.) But the 
prosperity of Patavium continued unbroken: for 
this it was indebted as much to the manufacturing 
industry of its inhabitants as to the natural fertility 
of its territory. The neighbouring hills furnished 
abundance of wool of excellent quality; and this 
supplied the material for extensive woollen manu- 
factures, which seem to have been the staple article 
of the trade of Patavium, that city supplying Boms 
in the time of Augustus with all the finer and more 
costly kinds of carpets, hangings, fee. Besides 
these, however, it carried on many other branohes 
of manufactures also; and so great was the wealth 
arising from these sources that, according to Strabo, 
Patavium was the only city of Italy, except Berne, 
that could return to the census not leas than 500 


persona of fortunes entitling them to equestrian tank 
(Strab. iii. p. 169, v. pp. 213, 218.) We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that both he and Mela speak of 
it as unquestionably the first city in this part of 
Italy. (Id. v. p.213; Mela, fi. 4. § 2.) 

The Patavians had been fortunate in escaping the 
ravages of war. During the Civil Ware their name 
is scarcely mentioned; but ws learn from Cicero 
that in n. c. 43 they took pert with the senate 
against M. Antonius, and refused to receive his 
emissaries. (Cic. Phil. xii. 4.) It was probably 
in consequenoe of this, that at a later period they 
were severely oppressed by the exactions of Asinine 
Pollio. (Macrob. SaL L 11. $22.) In a.D. 69 
Patavium was occupied without opposition by the 
generals of Vespasian, Primus, and Varus, during 
their advance into Italy. (Tac. Hist ill. 6.) From 
its good fortune In this respect there ana he no 
doubt that Patavium continued down to a wo 
period of the Empire to be a flourishing and **eWjjT 
city, though it seems to have been gradually edi|J“ 
by the increasing prosperity of Aquileia and IWkj- 
lanum. Hence Ausonius, writing In the feu*® 
century, does not even assign it a place in hisOrdo 
Nobilium Urbiom. But its long period of prMfjntf 
waa abruptly brought to a dose. In A*ix 45* 
felt the full fury of Attila, who, after the cap*" « 
Aquileia, which had long resisted hit avmfe 
waste almost without opposition the 
of Venetia. He is aaid to hare ntteriy ^ssW* 1 
and rased to the ground Patavium, •• 
oordia and Althuun (P. Dfc*. Bty- 
549); and, according to a fcrtdltfa*, 
not supported by oontempocuiy evMWW '* 
well folded, itwuon ST ««*»*£ « Jg 
number offbgiti*. ten ttofamr 
in the islands of the laguam, and 
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^debfatod eity d Venice. (Gibbon, oh. 35, not® notioed; but it it nrtimpbsdbfc that the f^* fc a 
*M Bat Patoten did not cease to adit, nod barbarous orruptten ef the Tigran* of Ptotay 
most lav* partially at least recovered from this (vi. 2. f 9). 

calamity, aa it is mentioned as one of the chief towns PATMOS (ndrper * Pc*mo\ snotf the Spends* 
of Venetia when that province was overran by the Insulae, in the sooth-east of the Aegean, to newest 
Lombards under Albotn, in a. d. 068. (P. Disc, of Lepeia and south of Semofe is said t* hove bee* 
Hitt Lang* H. 11) It did not fall into the hands 80 Roman mile* in ciroanfennce. (Rto, ^ )|| 
of that people till near 40 years afterwards, Strab. x. p.488 ; Thuayd.iii 23; Sntoattbinf iMam 
when it was token by Agilulf, king of the Lorn. Per. 530 ) On toe n^astem d^the Ufca* 
bards, and burnt to the ground. (Id. iv. 24.) But there was a town with a harbour sf the stone name 
it once more rose from its ashes, and in the middle as the island, and the sonthenunost point formed the 
ages again became, as it has continued ever since, promontory A m aaopfom (Stodtosm. Jfor. Mae. D. 
Se of the most considerable cities in this part of 488, ed. Hoffinami). This little island la ^defeated 
Italy, though no longer enjoying its ancient pre- as the place to which St John was banished towarda 
eminence. the close of the reign of DomHian, and where he la 

It is probably owing to the calamities thus Buffered said to haea composed the Apocalypse (Bern l i 91 
by Patavium, as well as to the earthquakes by which A cavedsoJUl shown in Patinos where the ap M k to 
it has been repeatedly visited, that it has now believed to have received his revelations. (Comp, 
scarcely any relies of its ancient splendour, except a Iren. ii. 22; Enseb Hitt EcoL UL 18; Dion Cass, 
few inscriptions; and even these are much less ira- lviii. 1.) The Island contains several churches and 
merous than might have been expected. One of convents, and a few remains of the ancient town and 
them is preserved with great care in the town-hall its castle. (Walpole, Turkey, tan. ii. p. 43; Roes, 
as containing tbs name of T. Livius, which has been Beiten auf den Gricch. /nseto, voL ii. p. 123, 
supposed to refer to the great historian of the name, fell.) . . _ . [i*M 

who, as is well known, was a native of Patavium. PATRAK (ndrpot; in Herod. L 145, Ilarpfcr, 
But this is cleaily a mistake; the inscription in properly the name of the inhabitants: Eth. Uarptvs, 
question refers only to an obscure freedman; nor is Thuc.; Tlarpaufo, Pol. iv. 6; Patrenris: Patrcuso, 
tiiere the slightest foundation for regarding the ear- Patras, Patra), a town of Ach&ia, and one of the 
oophagus preset ved with it as f he tomb of the cele- twelve Achaean cities, was situated on the coast, W. 
biated histotmn. (Biogr. Diet. Vol. II. p. 790.) of the promontory Rhium, near the opening of the 
But at least the supposition was more plausible than Corinthian gulf. (Herod. i. 145; Pol. ii. 41; Strab. 
that which assigns another ancient sarcophagus viil. p.366.) It stood on one of the outlying spurs of 
(discovered in 1274, and still preserved in the Mount Fanaobalous ( Veidkid), which rises itnme- 
church of S. Loretuto) as the sepulchre of Antenor! diately behind it to the height of 6322 feet. It is 
Besides these sarcophagi and inscriptions, the found- said to have been formed by an union of three email 
ations of ancient buildings have been discovered in plscea, named An# (’Apds?) s Antheia ( Arfew), and 
various parts of the modem city, but nothing flow Meaatto (Meodru), which had been founded by the 
remaias above ground. Ionian^ when they were in the occupation of the 

Patavium was the birthplaoe also of Thrasea country. After the expulsion of the lentous, the 
Partus, who was put to death by Nero in ▲. d. 66. Achaean hero Patrons withdrew the inhabitants from 
One of the causes of offence which be had given was Antheia and Mesatis to Arc#, which he enlarged and 
by assisting as a tragedian in certain games, whieh called Patrse after himself. The acropolis of the 
were celebrated at Patavium every 30 years in city probably continued to bear the name of An#, 
honour of Antenor, a custom said to be derived from which was often used as synonymous with Patrse. 
the Trojan founders of the city. (Tac. Aim. xvi. Strabo says that Patras waa formed by a coalescence 
21 • Dion Case. lxii. 26.) We learn also from Livy of seven derai; but this statement perhaps refers to 
tlut in his time the memory of the defeat of the the restoration of the town mentioned below. (Paua. 
Spartan Cleonymus was preserved by an annual vii. 18. § 2, seq.; Strab. viii. p.337.) In the Pelopon- 
inock fight on the river which flowed through the nesian War Patrae was the only one of the Achaean 
midst of the town. (Liv. x. 2.) [£. H. B.] cities which espoused the Athenian cause; and in 

PATAVIUM (naraootov), a town of Bithynia b.c. 419, the inhabitants were persuaded by Aid- 
on the south of Lake Asoania, between the Sinus biades to connect their city by means of long walls 
Abtacenua and the Sinus Ctonua. (Ptol. v. 1. with its port. (Thus. v. 52; Plut. Ale. 18.) After 
§ 13 ) [L.S.*| the death of Alexander the city fell into the hands 

PATERNUM, a town on the E. coast of the of Gassander, but his troops were driven out of it by 
Bruttian peninsula, mentioned only in the Itinerary Aristodemus, the general of Antigonus, B.C. 314. 
of Antoninus (p. 114); from which we leam that it (Diod. xix. 66.) lu B.C. 280 Patree and Dyme were 
was situated 27 miles from Roadanum ( Bottano ), the first two Achaean cities which expelled the Mace- 
probably in the neighbourhood of the Capo dell donians, and their example being shortly afterwards 
Alice, the ancient Gape Grimiest; but the suppo- followed by Tritoea and Pharae, the^ebaean League 
sition that it was the same place with the more an- was renewed by these four towns. [Sea Vd. L 
went city of Grimissa to a mare oonjeoture ; as is p. 15.) In the following year (b. 0. 279) Patrae wm 
" jo its identification with the modern town of Orb. the only one of the Achaean dtiet which cent a*- 
lhe < name of Pateruum again occurs in early eccle- sistonoe to the Aetolians, when their country was 
BiasUcal records as the sea of a bishop, bat after- invaded by the Gauls. In the Social War Patrae is 
wards whoUy disappears. (Holston. Not ad Che. frequently mentioned as the port at which Philip 
* JW| Romanelli, vol. Ip. 218.) [E. H. B.] landed in his expedition into Pekponneeua. In the 

PATHISOUS. [TiBieoue.] war between the Achaeans and the Romans Patrse 

f/ A i IGRAN (Auunton, xxiil. 6), one of the suffered so severely, that thy greater port of the 
three principal towns mentioned by Antmtom* Mar- inhabitants abandoned the city and tods up their 
w Media, This fin* to nowhere else abodes in the surrounding villages of Mesatis. An- 
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tbeU, BoUua, Aigyra, and Arba. (Pol. v. 2, 3, 23, 
Ac.; Puns, vil 18. f 6; Pol. xl a) Of thtee pieces 
wo know only the position of Bolma and A rgyra. 
Bohuawro* little A of thsqwoira^tory $togtu 




i Rename to the river B otfmtww i 


*Sl 


(CS4 


|4) Argyra w*» a little & of the promontory 
BUum. (Pane. viltlS. $ 2.) Pair* continued an 
* * *" mt town down lo the time ofAi rates, 
to 2e frequently mentioned aa the place at 
k persons landed going from Hal/ to Greece. 
, mjFtm vii. 28, not 1, 5, e, «dri#.v<9, oil 
2.) After the battle of FhanaKa (n.0. 48) Patrae 
wee taken paarioa of by Cato, bat shortly after- 
wards surroadertd to Calenus, Caesar's lieutenant 
It was here also that Antony paaaed the winter 
(38—31) whan preparing for the war against Au- 
gustes; and It waa taken by Agrippa ebmnly before 
the battle of Aetinm. (Dion Caw stii 13, 14, L 9, 
13#) It owed its restoration to Augustus, who re- 
solved after the battle of Actkun to establish two 
Boman oolenies on the western coast of Greece, and 
for this purpose made ehoice of Nicopolis and Patrae. 
Augustus oofoniaed at Patrae a considerable body of 
hia soldiers, agitin collected its inhabitants from the 
enmmndiqgj villages, and added to them those of 
Bkypea, 0ms. vii. 18. § 7; Plin. iv. 5.) He not 
gate Patrae dominion over the neighbouring 
towns, ahch aa Pliarae (Pans. viL 22. § 1), Dymo 
(Plana, vil 17. § 5), Tritaea (Pans. vii. 23. § 6), but 
oran over Locris. (Pauh. x. 38. § 9.) On coins it 

S m a Boman colony with the name of Colorua 
a AroS Jhtreruit. Strabo describes it in hia 
time aa a populous place with a good anchorage, and 
paafaniaa has devoted four chapters to an account 
of its pnbUo buildings. (Strab. viii. p. 337 ; Paus. vii. 

Of these tlie most important appear to 


hege bean a temple of Artemis Laphria, on 
m with an ancient statue of this goddess, removed 
font Galyden to Patrae by order of Augusta*, and 
in whoas honour an annual festival was celebrated; 
the Odeum, which was the most magnificent build- 
ing of the kind in Greece, after the Odeum of He- 
rodes at Athens; the theatre; and on the seaside a 
temple of Demeter, which was remarkable on account 
of a well in font of it, which was supposed to fore- 
tell the fate of sick persons; a mirror was suspended 
on the water, and on this mirror there were certain 
appearances indicating whether the person would 
live or die. In the time of Pausanias Patrae was 
noted for its manufacture of byssna or flea, which 
waa grown in Elia, and was woven at Patrae into head - 
dieses* (atspo^oAw) and garments. Women were 
enyltyed hi this manufreture, and so large was their 
number (hat the female population was double that of 
the pelt; and as a natural consequence then waa 
gta**fcamoifdfy (Pan*, vil 21. ft 14.) 

Petra* has continued dewn to the present day to 
bmeef nipt Ipprtant towns in the Morea, 
pfrteted for communicating with 
gaps, and with eastern Greece by 
gf Corinth. It ia frequently men- 
a aaP te writer In A.D. 347 there 
‘1 Patrae at the council of Sar- 

, . .m *4«lwtai of the Bjraantine 

Vf— I «- t y «*■ +j4uf !~ 

toksi i fc ggj l PPHumI to 
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The country around Pair os is a fine and ftrtfle 
plain, and produces at present * huge quantity of 
currants, which form an article of export. The 
modem town occupies the sane site as the tomtom 
city. It stands upon a ridge about a miktQngtttkft 
summit of which formed the acropolis, and ia iter 
occupied by the ruins of the TirkiA citadel From 
the town there is a beautiful teleview. ^ The oat* 
line of the land on the opposite aide of the gulf; «$* 
tends from the snowy tops of Pamsssus in tb&iaNt, 
to the more distant mountains of AOMtembi P % f 
same direction, while foil in front, in the etotro to 
the prospect, am the colossal pyramids of Afatfotofo 
(the ancient Taphiasaos) and F«rrfsem(fthctpte«at 
Ohalcia), rising In hugs perpendicular masses fo 
the bnnk of the water/ (Mure, Tout da Grasse, 
vol. ii. p. doa) Them are very few remains of an. 
tiquity at Ptttrat. The modem citadel oontaim 
some pieces of the walls of the ancient aaropeht, and 
there are ruins of the Besrian aqueduct of brick* The 
well mentioned by Pauianiae la still to he seen about 
three quarters of a mile from the town under a vault 
belonging to the remains of a church of St Andrew, 
the patron saint of Potto* Before 4jbe Omsk invo- 
lution, in which Patra* suffered greatly, its popula- 
tion was about 10,000; but its present population 
is probably somewhat lew. (leaks, Motto, vol H. 
p. 123, seq) 



COW OF FAT&AK. 

FATRAEUS (n arpaett), * phut in the ^Cim- 
merian Bosporus, 130 stadia ten Osmeondsme, 
and near the monument of Satyrua, the ruler of the 
Bosporus. Klaproth places Patraeus at Atburm, 
5 versts S. of Kertch. (Strab. xi. p. 494; Bockli, 
Inter, vol. ii. p. 163, n. 2127 ; Klaproth, Now 
Journal AiicUique, vol i. pp. 67, 290 ; Ukert, vol. 
iii. pt ii. p. 486.) 

PATR0GL1 INSULA (nnrpdaAov rfjiros, Pans, 
i. 1. § 1, i. 35. § 1 ; Staph. B. t. o. ; TUerp6K\ov 
Xdpof, Strab. ix. p. 398), a small island off the 
southern coast of Attica, west of the promontory 
Suninm, so called from Patrscina, one or the fffos- 


is now called GaidkaronttL (Leake, fimid qf At* 

^£tt\lAO* TUrrit*, Anian, r. d,vt 17; 
* UntakMaL f MX • ton I# WW 
India, eltoated at th# paint 4 land eta# *» 
wMtara straam of the lata ia dMdad «f **• 
two chief bnuwliM, which, tata taSatarflj** 
what hw been popoMf oelWthe 
river. There oaten. dooht that ihla >ta S *■ 
nreaented bgr the pmaent fMto Junta itaW *** 
it derive, it. nnita* in 
niflea delta (v. 4, AA e.X) ; «to g toft g| 

that he made hia fin# « 
aueetarfnl anpeditta to < 

Into (Anton, vL 111, 
el Vatatoappetai tM* I 


PATTALENE 

the East, or land of tho Ganges; or, mythologically, 
the Lower ltegionl (Bitter, t. p. 470). [V.] 

PATTAJ-K'NE (IlaTTaAijr*, Strab. xvi. pp. 691, 
701; P atti ** , Pttl. vlL 1. | 05; 

Fatale, PB«i.H %%tl, M), the dtoshapfi die- 
trietoompsbeto between tho ana* of tbe Indus, 
undextaadfcg tett Mi oapital Pattela (now Tatta) 
to the Into Goto It was avery fertile, flat, 
marshy tttttttiy, ttable to be constantly overflowed by 
the water* of the groat river. The ancients gave, 
on the who** tafemtyp accurate estimate of the 
siie of this delta, Ariatabolue stating that it was 
1000 stadia from one arm of the river to another, and 
Heamkno O Kwt i toring the distance to be 600 stadia ; 
they, however, gteatiy exaggerated the width of the 
river, at Me point of separata, Onealcritus deeming 
this to have been as much as 100 stadia (Stab. xv. 
- 701). We may presume this measure to have 


Pattakne is comprehended in Gedroeia; but there 
seems reason to suspect that the present text of 
Mercian has been tampered with (c. 34, ed. Mttller, 

* 1855). Arrian does not distinguish between tbe 
town and the district of which it was tbe capital, 
but calls them both indiscriminately Petals (A*afr. 
v. 8). The district probably extended ikrag the 
^ coast from the present Kwdohi on the W. to Catch 
m the E. [V.] 

PAT1PMUS (TUbwpotf Herod, il 159), a town of 
Arabia, on the borders of Egypt, near which Necho 
constructed a cand from the Nile to the Arabian 
Gulf. It la probably the Pithom of Scripture 
(Exod i. 11), not tor from Bubibtia, and near the 
site of tiie present BeWeg. [T. H, D.] 

PAULO (Paglione), a river of Liguria, rising in 
tbe Mantime Alps, and flowing into the sea under 
the walls of Nicaea (Mice). (Plin. Hi. 5. s. 7; 
Mel. n. 4. § 9.) It is now called the PagUone, 
and is a considerable mountain torrent in winter 
and spnng. [E. H. B. | 

1‘AUS. [Ci.kitor] 

PAUSILY'PUS MONS. [Neapous, p 410.] 
PAUSULAE (Eth. Pausulunus), a town of Pl- 
enum, mentioned only by Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18). It 
^ placed by Holstenms at Monte dell ? Obno , about 
5 miles S. of Maoerata, on the right bank of the 
nver Chienti, tbe ancient Flusor. (Holsten. Not . 
ad Cluver. p. 137.) [E. H. B.] 

PAUTA'LIA (UavraKla al ITovto A la, Ptol. 
in. 11. § 12, PaaL Tab,), a town in the district of* 
Dentheletica. Its posibon in the Table accords 
with that of the modern JDjustmdil or GhhutmtHl; 
and the situation of this town at the sources of the 
agrees remarkably with tbe figure of a 
nver-gud, accompanied by the “legend* Erptyiaw, 
on some of the autonomous coins of Pautalia, as well 
M . with the letben BN. HAUL, which, on other 
otftns, show that the Pautaltotae considered them- 
Brives to be Paeonfens, like tbe other inhabitant* of 
the banks of that river. On another coin of Pan. 
talia, the productions of its territory are alluded to, 
""Sji to, silver, wine, and com (Eckhel, v6L 11. 
P*. 38 )* which accord* with GhimkttdiL In the 
raign of Hadrian, the people both of Pautalia and 
berdica added Ulpia to the name of their town, 


thatempewr. This title, in the earn of PaUtaXa, 
nwem at first eight to warrant the supposition 
it was tbe seme place as Ulpiaaa, which, a*» 
W? to PtooenhtofcCe Aai. iv. iVwi lebuill by 
Jnstuuaiij with the mine JuthhutoSeeundar and 
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tho modem name lends an appearance of oonfirma- 
tion to this hypothesis by its resemblance to JustUd* 
ana. But the feet that Procopins and Hierodes no- 
Mob tnptaoead Pautalia as dWn# pJaott.'iraa^ 
ineunaeuntahle abjection to ftto topeMfh 
aha.] Stephanas efByeantfuMihae 4 wUmmw 
PabtaiaA (ttaWtoa), wbtoh he AS! 

probably a fihe reading 

vd.iii.u.425.)^^ V IflST 


inthoOeogr.Ba4iv.40, v , 

the Turdetani, in fee & of ttotoCfatf 40 4N> 
road from Bator* EMM* (mk tod to4l#, 4m 
But on the •ubfbct of to tote see' Ito&mK 
VeLULmBfiO. * wee a Mfc* etoy.aiTit 
sent of a towentu * juri^mfc.tv, 34) ; 
the sse**#! tt to toed m Atgnstobytoto 
(ilL p. i5i)r-a» many tone to doto names in 
thb manner,— ootv itbstandiag that to to toed by 

him among the OcltW. (Ul^vri. fi.pt. l7fe366? 
and the authorities there cited.) It ley 


him among the OeltW. phi. p.300, 

and the authorities toe cited.) It ley mTnlfft 
N. of Julia My rtilis, and ia ccnutolyldentifled With 
Bya. (T.H.D.) 

PAXI (Hof eO, the name of two email MSenda, 
now called Pam and Anttpoaoo, situated between 
Corcyra and Leueea. (Polyb. ih 10 ; Plin. Iv. 12. 
s. 19; Dion Case. L 12.) 

PEDAEUlf or PEDAEUS (n to), a place 
mentioned by Homer (A xifi. 172), which is to 
by EusUthius to have been a town in Troos; but it 
is otherwise entirely unknown. [L. S.1 

PEDAXIE, a place on the coast of Cilicia, be* 
tween Pinara and Ale, Is mentioned only by Pliny 
(v. 22), and its exact rite is unknown. [L. S.] 
PEDA'UUM (Ili|5dA(ov), a promontmy in the 
south-east of Carla, toning the southernmost point 
of the western coast of the Sinus GJaucus. (Pomp. 
Mela, I. 16; Plin. v. 29; Stadiasm. Mar. Mag*. 
§§ 228, 233, 234.) Strabo (xiv. p. 651) gives to 
the same promontory the name of Artemisinin, from 
a temple of Artenns, which stood upon it ; its 
modern name » Bokomadhu (Leake, Asia Minor, 
p. 223, foil.) [L. S.] 

PE'DASA (n^Scuro: Eth. Tlrjbcursfa), also called 
PEDASUM (Plin. v. 29), an ancient city of Curia, 
in which the Persians suffered a defeat during tbe 
revolt of the Iomans. (Herod, v. 121, vi. 20.) It 
was once the chief seat of the Leleges. Alexander 
tbe Great deprived the place of its independence by 
giving it over to the Halicaraaesiam, together with 
five other neighbouring towns. (PJin* t c.) In the 
time of Strabo (xiii. p. 611) the town had eeased to 
exist, and the name of the district, Pedasia (1*6* 
alt), was the only remaining memorial of the place. 
(Comp. Polyb. xviil 27; Steph. B. «.*.) A* He- 
rodotus assigns to Pedaea a portion of tbe territory 
of Miletus, it is dear that the town must have been 
situated between Miletus, HaUcaruasaaa, and Strato- 
nkria; but its exact site is still only patter of to 
jectnre, some placing it at the modem Mdam^ 64 4 
others at Ardoi Bissar, neither of whitdfetitoto 
tione Is free from iueousisteuciee. P**&) 

PEDASUS (mtaaosY* emsB town of HM*i 
on the river Satnioeta, whtti to Ptttitaed ^ 
fJl vi. 35, xx. 92, xxi. 87), butwaa d see rt ed tothe 
. time of* Strabo (xUL p. 605), who (p. W4) iumtoa 
it among the towns of the Letogos, Which weje de. 


Adramyttjnm; but as Homer dtoUUBtiy fhett It on 
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the river Satnkds, the supposition is impossi- 
ble r L.£] 

PEDASOS. rMssHoankl 

PEDIAEUS (IJefcowf), tbs hugest river of Cy- 
prus, rising fern the eastern side of Olympus! end 
flowing near Salarais into the ass. (PtoL t. 14. g 3 ; 
Bihh J. Jfwnrfti. «rol. i. B. 37.^ 

FXklffl (!!«&*&£ th* UaUtanto of on* of 
the Phoolan towns destroyed by Xerxes. (Herod, 
viii. 38.) From the order in which it stands in the 
enumeration of Herodotus, it appears to have stood 
near the Cephissus, in some pan of the plain be- 
tween Tithona and Elatoia, and is perhaps re- 
presented by the mine at Paled Fiva. (Leake, 
Northern Greece , vol. ft. p. 89.) 

PEDNfiLISSUS (Ilrfi^Aio-ffdj), a town in the 
interior of Pisidia, near the Kuiymedon, above Aspen- 
due (Strab. nil p. 570;xiv. p. 667; Steph. B. a. v.; 
Ptol. v. 5. § 8 .) Hierodes (p. 681), giving a 
greater extension to Pamphylia, assigns the town to 
this province. The town formed a small state by 
itself, hot waa always involved in war with the 
neighbouring Selge. (Polyb. v. 72, &c.) It is 
also mentioned in the ecclesiastical annals and on 
coins. (Seatini, p. 96.) Fellows (Asia Minor , 
p. 196, fee.) is inclined to identify the extensive 
rains near the village of Bolcascooe with the an- 
cient Pednelissus; these rains, however, according 
to his deseription, bear scarcely any trace of Greek 
origin, bat belong to the Roman period. [L. S.] 

FEDO'NIA (Ilw&wia), a town on the coast of 
Mannarica, before which lay an island of the same 
name. (Ptol. iv. ft. §§ 32, 75.) This island is also 
mentioned by Strabo, but in some editions under the 
name of Sidonia (xvii. p. 799). We may, however, 
conclude from Ptolemy that Pedouia is the correct 
reading. (See GroekunTb Strabo, vol iii. p. 357.) 

PEDUM (Ilfto, Steph. B.: Eth. n*Sav6s t Pe- 
danns: GaUicano), an ancient city of Latinm, which 
appean to have been at one period of considerable 
importance. It is mentioned by Dionysius as one of 
the cities which composed the league against Rome 
in n. c. 493; and there is no doubt that it was, in 
fact, one of the thirty cities of the Latin League. 
(Dionys. v. 61 ; Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 17.) It is next 
mentioned among the cities which are said to have 
been taken by Coriolanus in the campaign of n. c. 
488, where ite name is associated with those of 
Labicum and Corbio. ^Liv. ii. 39; Dionys. viii. 19; 
Pint. CorioL 28.) Dionysius terms it at this time 
a small city (76. 26); and it is remarkable that its 
name does not again occur during the wars of the 
Romans with the Aequians, notwithstanding its 
proximity to the frontier of the two nations. It is 
next mentioned in b. c. 358, when the Gauls, who 
had invaded Latinm, encamped in its neighbour- 
hood, whom they sustained a severe defeat from the 
dictator C. Snlpfcius, (Ltv. vil 12 .) During the 
last great straggle of the' Latins with Rome, the 
Pedani bear a mors considerable part Their name, 
indeed, is not mentioned at the first outbreak of the 
war, though there ean be no doubt of their having 
taken part in it; but, in a. C. 339, Pedum became 
for a time the centre of hosti litie s , being besieged by 
the Roman conmi Aemfliaa, and defended by the 
allied femes assembled than Tftmr, Praeneste, Veli- 
tnte, Lanuviom, and Attttam Aemilius on this 
occasion abandoned the enttrpriee; bnt the next year 
Camillas again advanced to pedant, and, the forces 
of the Latins being now divided, the Tibnrtines and 
Pmenestines alone arrived for its protection. They 


were defeated in a gnat battle by Camillas, dad the 
city of Pedum taken fay assault immediately after* 
wards. (Li?, riil 12 , 18; Fait Cap&) In the 
general pacification that followed the Pedani obtained 
the Roman franchise, bnt on the same terms as the 
Lanuvians, that is to say, without the right of the 
suffrage, (lb. 14.) From this time not only does 
the name of the people disappear from feistofy, bnt 
we find no subsequent mention of the town of Pedum, 
which appears to have rapidly fallen into decoy. 
The “ Pedanns ager," or “ regio Pedana,” is ufoM 
to both by Cicero and Horace; bnt in Pliny's rime 
even the “ popohis” had become utterly extinct, mid 
we find no subsequent traoe of the haute (Cie, ad 
Ait. ix. 15; Hor. Ep. i 4. 2< Plin. iii. 5 , s. 9 .) 
HcDce the only due to ite position is derived from 
the passages already cited, and from the statement 
of the old scholiast on Horace (SchoL Craq. ad l c.) 
that it was situated between Tibnr and Praeneste. 
Its proximity to thoee cities is distinctly attested by 
Livy (viii. 13), and there seems no mason to reject 
the opinion first advanced by Cluverius, and adopted 
by Gell, Nibby, and Abeken, which would place 
Pedum on the site of GaUicano, though we have 
certainly no conclusive evidence in its favour. The 
modern village of GaUicano, the name of which first 
occurs in the tenth centuiy,in all probability occupies 
an ancient site; it stands on a narrow tongue of land 
projecting between two narrow valleys or ravines 
with lofty and precipitous banks; but, from the pe- 
culiar nature of the country, this position lixuebt 
exactly resembles that of Zagardo and other neigh- 
bouring places. No rains exist at GaUicano ; and 
from the early decay of Pedum we can hardly expect 
to meet with inscriptions, the only evidence that can 
really set the question at rest. GaUicano is 4£ miles 
from Palestrina (Praeneste), and about the stfne 
distance from Im Colonna (Labicum); it is about a 
mile on the left of the Via Praenestina, and 19 miles 
from Rome. (CJuvcr, JtaL p. 966 ; Gell, Top. of 
Borne , p. 340 ; Nibby, JAntorm «, vol. ii. p* 552 ; 
Abeken, Mitiel Halim, jn 77.) [E. U. B.j 

PEGAE or PAGAE (fliryw, Dor. 11070 ! : Eth. 
ITcryalbs), a town of Megsris, on the Afeyonian or 
Corinthian gulf. It was the harbour of Megaris on 
the western coast, and was the most important place 
in the country next to the eapitaL According to 
Strabo (viii. p. 334) it was situated on the nar- 
rowest part of the Megario isthmus, the distance 
from Pagae to Niaaea being 120 stadia* 'When the 
Megarians joined Athens in B.G. 45ft, the Athenians 
garrisoned Pegae, and its harbour waa of ssrvke 
to them in Anding out an expedition against the 
northern coast of Peloponnesus. (Thuo. i. 108, 11 L) 
The Athenian retained possession of Pegs* * short 
time after Megan revolted from them in B. a 454; 
but, by the thirty yearn* trace made in the same 
year, they surrendered the place to the Megan** 1 ** 
(Thuc. L 114, 115.) At one period of the 
ponneaian War (b. a 424) we fi fid P«g* 8 jj*“ ?/ 
the arietocraticsl exile# from Mena. (Thnfi- 1 ^* 
66 .) Pegae continued to exist uU e life 
and under the Roman em p eroro waa a ® 
cient importance to coin ite own mode y# 5 **°; 
(vftl p. 380) calls it rb r*¥ Etewfew ft****' 
Pauaauias saw there a chapel of the WltfJ 
who fell at Gliess in the aecond 
Argives against Thebes, bnt whowae hwWff*? 
place. He also saw near the road 
covered with marks of arrows, wWcfe wemaWT: 
to have been made by a bo 4 y the fmd******* 3 
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lfordoufos, who in the night had discharged their | 
mrrowa at the reck under the impulse of Artemis, 
Mj-frfcjgg it for the enemy. In commemoration of 
ftMkevwt them was a brazen statue of Artemis 
^iTSfcW (Pans,!. 44. §4.) Pegae ia 
also mentioned in the following pUMgm j-Strab. ix. 

wTioO,^; P»M' *• 41 - C 8 * Pfco !* 1U * 15 - § 6 ‘» 

Steph. B. i. a; Mdt,iB. 8. 5 10; Plin. iv. 7. s. 11; 
bSK. 640; r«6. J**-, where it is called Pache. 
Its site is now occupied by the port of Psathb, not 
for from the shorn of which am found themmainsof 
an ancient fortress. (Leake, Northern Greece, voL 

“* pEGASETJM STAGNUM, a small lake in the 
Caystrian plain near Ephesus, from which issues 
tbe little river Phyrites, a tributary of the Caystrns. 
(Plin. v. 81.) The district surrounding the lake is 
at present an extensive morass. (Comp. Arundell, 
Seven Churches, p. 28, fro.) l L - &] 

PEIRAEEUS [Athehab, p. 306.) 

PRIBAEUS and JPEIBAEUM, in Connthia. [p. 
665.] 

PEIRAEUS. [Ambus.] 

PEIRE'NE FONS. fCoHnrrnus, p. 680, b.) 
PEIRE'SIAE. [Abteriuk.] 

PEIRUS. [Achaia, p. 13, b.) 

PEISO. [Pklso] , _ .... 

PE1UM (Miiov), a fortress of the Tolistobon, in 
Galatia, where Deiotarus kept his treasures. (Strab. 

xii. p. 567.) 

PELAGCPNIA (nehcryovta, Strab. vn pp. 326, 
327; nifAwyoWo, Steph. B.), a district of Macedonia, 
bordering on lllyricum, occupied by the Pelagonbs 
(ricAayrfm, Strab. vii. pp. 327, 331, Fr. 38—40, 
434; Ptol. iii. 13. § 34; Plin. iv.17). Although Livy 
employs the name of Pelagonia, corresponding V'la 
the fertile plains of Bttdlia, in his narrative of the 
campaigns of Sulpicius, as that of a large district 
containing Stymbara, it is evident, from his account 
ot the division of Macedonia after the Roman con- 
quest, that Pelagonia became the appellation of the 
cluef town of the Pelagones, and the capital of the 
Fourth Macedonia, which included all the primitive 
or Upper Macedonia E. of the range of Pindus and 
Seardus. (Liv. xlv 29.) It was perhaps not spe- 
cific ally euiplo)ed as the name of a town until the 
other two cities of Pelagonia weie ruined; for that 
Pelagonia, or a portion of it, once contained three, 
may be inferred from the adjunct Tripolitis, 
given to it by Strabo (vii. p. 327 ). The town, which, 
hum the circumstance of its having been the capital 
ot the Fourth Macedonia, must have been of some 
importance, existed till a late period, as it is noticed 
in the Syneedcmus of Hierocles, and by the Byzan- 
tine historian, Malchus of Philadelphia, who speaks 
the strength of its citadel {ap. Const, Porpk. 
Excerpt, de Legal p. 81). From its advantageous 
paition it was occupied by Manuel Comnenua, in 
the war with Getsa II. and the Hungarians. (Nicet 
P- 67; Le Bean, Bos Empire, nL xvi. p. 141.) The 
name of Pelagonia still exists as the designation of 
the Greek metropolitan bishopric of BitbUa or Mo- 
mteri^ now the chief place of the surrounding 
2 a " tr 7,.«id the ordinary residence of tbe governor 
Jf Eumili. At or near tbe town am many ves- 
‘K® 8 °f ancient buildings of Roman times. The dis- 
trict wfo exposed to invasions from the Dardani, 
who bordered on the N., for which reasons the com- 
munication («fonoes Pelagonia*" Liv. xxxi. 84) 
were carefully guarded by the kings of Macedonia, 
mg of great importance, as one of the direct en- 
voi.. u. 
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trances from lllyricum into Macedonia bylhe coarse 
of the river Drilon. Between the NE. extremity. 
Mi Ljvibon, and the Klistra of there am 
in the mighty and eantfenoa* chafe of Beatties 
(above 7000 fret high) only two passes fH for 6ft 
army to cross, one near the N. exfrem By of the 
chain from KaUeandeU to Prit/mM^ Pum * r i% 
a very high “ col," not less than 0006 fret ahem the 
sea-level; the other considerably to the 8 , and fewer 
as well as easier, nearly in the iatitade of A'Mdfcs, 
Leake (Northern Greece, vol ill. pp. 318— 882) ia of 
opinion that the passes of Pefegonl* hi which Mftw 
sens was stationed by his frther Philip, were this 
latter depression in the chain over which the modem 
road from Sqodra or Scutari ran * and the Via 
Egnatia tnaptifed formerly. The Illyrian Antarl- 
atae and Dtiidani, to the N. of Pelagonia, no denifc 
threatened Maoedonia from the former pass, to the 
NE. of the mountain-chain of Seardus. (Comp. 
Grote, Grecos, c. xxv. and the references there to 
Pouquevill* Bourf, Grisebach, and Mttller.) Stym- 
bara or Stubara, was situated apparently on the 
Engon, as also were most of the Pelagonian towns. 
Polybius (v. 108) speaks of a Pelagonian town 
named Pibsaeum (Uurtr<uov). Ptolemy (l c.) as- 
signs to tbe , Pelagones the two towns of Andra- 
ristus or Euristus (Peat. Tab., the orthography 
is not qnite certain), and Stobi. [E. B. J. J 

PELASGI (nfAmryof), an ancient me* widely 
spread over Greece and the coasts and islands of the 
Aegean sea in prehistoric times. We also find traces 
of them in Asia Minor and Italy. 

I. The Pclasgiaru in Greece. — The earliest men- 
tion of the Pelasgi is in Homer (II ii. 681), who 
enumerates several Thessalian tribes as furnishing 
a contingent under tbe command of Achilles, and 
among them tt those who dwelt in Pelasgian Argos.” 
Homer also speaks of Epirus as a chief abode of the 
Pelasgi; for Achilles addresses Zeus as Ao&araic, 
lUKcury uci. (II xvi. 233.) And this agrees with 
Hesiod's description of Dodona as the ** seat of the 
Pelasgi.” (Fragm. xviii.) So in the SuppUces of 
Aeschylus, the king declares himself to be ruler of 
the country through which the Algus and the 
Strymon flow, and also of the whole of the land of 
the Perrhacbi, near the Paeomans, and the Dodoneau 
mountains, as far as the sea. (Svppl 250, seq.> 
Herodotus tells us he found traces of the Pelasgi at 
Dodona, where he says they worshipped all the gods, 
without giving a name to any (ii. 52). Compare 
his mythic account of the two priestesses at Dodona 
(ii. 56) with Homer’s description of the Selti. (IL 
xvi 234 ^ 0 ^ ^ 

Strabo* (v/p. 221 , C.) says s “ Nearly all are agreed 
about the Pelasgi, that they were an ancient tribe 
(<t>v\ov) spread over the whole of Hellas, and espe- 
cially by the side of the Aeolians in Thessaly. . . . 
And that part of Thessaly is called Pelasgian Argos, 
which extends from the coast between the outlet of 
the Peneius and Thermopylae as for as the mountain 
range of Pindus, because the Pelaagians were masters 

of that regbn.”* „ .. . 

We also hear of the Pelasgi in Boeotia, where 
they dwelt for a time, after having, in conjunction 
with the Thracians, driven out the Aones, Temmice* 
Leleges and Hyantes. Afterwards they were, in 
their turn, driven out by the former inhabitants, and 
took refuge at Athena under Mfc. Hymettn* part of 


* Argos probably mesna a 
Hellas (vol. i. p. 404). 


plain, see Kruse’s 


oo 
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tin «ttar tolled after their same. (Sfcrah, ix. 
p. 401.) And Attio historians apeak of their resi- 
wnaa wm% end say that on account of their mi- 
gvstoiydispofitioD thqy wen celled wihopyol (storks) 
by the Aloe people. (Strab. v. p, 221.) This Is 
the character generally given to the Pelasgi, end it 
le carious to find Herodotus (L 06) contrasting the 
Stationary habits of the Petelgiana, with the love of 
wandering exhibited by the Hellenic Dorians. For 
eeenJrip own aeoonnt of the Pelasgi disproves his 
gentBy statement; since they could not have existed 
m so teany different quartern es he assigns to them 
without several migrations, or— which he nowhere 
eamrle— an almost univenel extension over Greece 
end its dependencies. It is true that he says (il. 06) 
that Hellas waa formerly celled PeUsgia, and Thu- 
cydides speaks (i. 3) of the name Hellas being of 
comparatively recent date, and of the Pelasgic name 
being the most prevalent among the tribes of Greece; 
bnt this does not account for the Pelasgi being found 
in Asia (Horn. Jl x. 499), and for their having in- 
troduoed Egyptian rites into Greece. (Herod, ii. 61.) 
Their sojourn in Attica is related by Herodotus, 
who sifts fyL 187) that they had a portion of ground 
under m flymettns aseigned them as a reward for 
their services itt building the wall of the Acropolis 
at Attorn. From this Hecataeus said they were 
driven Cut by the Athenians from envy, because 
tgfetr land Wm the best cultivated. The Athenians, 
however, say* Herodotus, ascribe their expulsion to 
their licentious conduct. Thucydides also (ii. 17) 
mentions the Pelasgic settlement beneath the Acro- 
polis, and the oracle relating to it 

In the passages above quoted Herodotus speaks 
of the Pelasgi as of foreign extraction. In another 
passage (viiL 44) he tells us that the Athenians 
were formerly Pelasgians, and weie bo called, with 
the surname of Cranai. They were called suc- 
cessively Cecropidae, Erechtheidae and Iones. 

Strabo (xiii. p. 621) mentions a legend that the 
inhabitants of Mt Phricion near Thermopylae made 
a descent upon the place where Cyme afterwards 
stood, and found it in the possession of Pelasgians, 
who had suffered from the Trojan War, but were 
nevertheless in possession of Larissa, which was about 
70 stades from Cyme. 

We find traces of the Pels*# in several parts of 
the Pelopounese. Herodotus (i. 146) speaks of Ar- 
cadian Pelasgians, and (vii. 94) tells us that the 
loniana in Aohaen were formeily called Pelasglan 
Aegiafeana (or Pelasgians of the ooast). After 
Dspaue and Xuthna came to Peloponnesus, they 
Were called Iooians, from Ion, son of Xuthus. 

In tfee passage of Aeschylus before referred to 
(A ml 20Q) Argos is catted Pelasgian; tho king of 
Arpwfe also muled (v. 327), and 

thtonghost the play the Wfoi Argive and Pelasgian 
are used iadieonmlnitfvhv^ fin, too, in the Preme- 
theto Vlnotat (* 846fo A**!** » “thePe- 
lasgfen land.* of Sophocles (Inachns) 

the king 4s addwtoed «i lord of Argos and of the 
Tyrrheni Pelasgi 

Strabo (v&#*2l) *peak» of Priasgimis taking 
pMmrrfiir qf raw Jjf the Fefopomeee, along with 
other bavbarou a Mn, end (v* p. 221) aaya that 
EphornA on Heriodfc authority, traces the origin of 
the*" 


sxvtae 


ginallv Arcadtene, whe ehoee a mflhray fife, and, by 

r 

for and wide, both the weeks end whoever 
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they happened to come. u The Arcadian divine or 
hemic pedigree,* says Mr. Grate (SitL Graeco, vdL j. 
ch. ix.), u begins with Pelasgni, whom both Heriod 
and Arini considered aa in indigenous man, though 
Aroesilaus the Argeian rapreeented Sum as brother 
of Argos and eon of Zeus by Nlobe, daughter of 
Phoroneus: this logographer wished to ettshlfeb a 
community of origin between the Argcfens and the 
Arcadians.’* For the legend c«wfig Lycaoq, son 
of Pefeagua, and his fifty sons, see wvtefr flrtoo s, 
vol i. p f 289, note. 

According to Dionysius, Lycaoa, son of Pelasgus, 
lived eighteen generations before the Trojan War (fib. 
i. p. 30, ed. Brisks); and the migration of theOeno- 
tians under Oenotrns, eon of Lycaon, in the next 
generation, JL in the words of Pansanias (vifi. 8, 
quoted by Niebuhr), M the earliest colony, whether of 
Greeks or barbarians, whereof a recollection has been 
preserved." 

Pausanias (viii. 2) gives the popular legrijd cur- 
rent among the Arcadians, that Pelasgus was .the 
first man bom there; on which he observes naively: 
“ But it is likely that other men were alio bom with 
Pelasgus; for bow could he have reigned without 
subjects?" According to this legend Pelasgus is a 
regular mythic hero, surpassing all his con tem- 
poraries m stature and wisdom, and teaching them 
what to choose for food and what to abstain from. 
The use of beech-mast, which the Pythian oracle 
(Herod, i. 66) ascribed to the Arcadians, was taught 
them by Pelasgus. His descendants became numerous 
after thiee generations, and gave their names to 
various districts and many towns in Greece. Pau- 
sanias also speaks of Pelasgians coming from lolcos 
to Pytos, and driving out the eponymic founder (iv. 
86 . 1 1 ). 

Dionysius adopts the Achaedn legend, viz. that 
the first abode of the Pelasgi was Achaic Argos. 
There they were autochthons, and took their name 
from Pelasgus. Six generations afterwards they left 
Peloponnesus, and migrated to Haemonia, the leaden 
of the colony being Achaeus, and Phthius, and Pe- 
lasgus, sons of Larissa and Poseidon. These three 
gave names to three districts, Achaea, Phthiotn, 
and Pelaegiofo. Here they abode for five generations, 
and in tit* sixth they were driven out of Thessaly 
by the Comtes and Leleges, who am now railed 
Loorians and Aetolians, with whom ware joined many 
others of \be xnhdbitante of the district pf Mt.Pai- 
nessto, fed by Deucalion (i. 17. p. 46> Tfeejdra- 
pareed m different directions : some rattled hi His* 
tfeeotfe, between Olympus and* Ossa; others « 
Boedtaa, Phocis, and Euboea; the main body* how- 
ever, took refuge with their kinsmen in ftp w*» a 
the neighbourhood of Dodona (L 18). 

We now crane to 

IL The Pelayimu m the Idem* qf&t 4*** 
—Bower (0i ziz. 175—177) m#uka» 
lwgi (ctlkd a *.(), «oo«of th« fir. tril*. it! Or**, 
the remaining four being the Achaean*, Eteoei««J 
Oydonee, and Dorians (owed tpi 
comment on this passage (v. p. SAIL raid to frjr! 
476), where two different axpfeneto»sdf 

"fiSrST., 

Samothraoe, when they performed the hfl** 0 * 
catted Saroothracian orgies. ^ ^ 

Lemnos and Imbras were also 

Oni PdMgi, who «m,m 
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(Vii. 2. 5*2) 8*71 the Pelasgians drove out the Mi- 
nyBiw and Lacedaemonians from Lemnos. Hie per- 
petrators of the Le rnnkn massacre were PelaBg&ns. 
(Bond. H. 188— *MO t *Mpm StaL PgA. Od. 

Herodotus also rsekons the inhabitant of V 
teen Wands on tbs ooaat of Asia as 



Pelasgian rSoe (vii. 95). According fo «abo (i 
p. 691) Meneerates declared the whet* coat m 
Ionia, beginning at Bfycale, to be peopled by PMrit 
and 0 iTneigWosiing islands UksWkSt “andtK 
Lesbiaos say they were under the command of 
Pylaeus, who wad called by the poet the kader ft 
the Pdaagi, and from whom their mountain was 
called Pylasom. And the Chians say their founders 
were Pekaei from TbssHlT. 1 ' 

Dionysius (L 18) says that the first Pelasgian 
colony was led by Kacar to Lesbos, after the Pekagi 
had been driven out of Thessaly. 

Diodorus Siculus (v. 81) gives a different account 
of this colony. He says that Xanthus, the eon of 
Triopus, chief Of the Pelasgi from Arjps, settled 
first in Ly ok, and afterwards crossed over with his 
followers into Lesbos, Which ho found unoccupied, 
and divided among iSnm. This was seven genera- 
tions before the flood of Deucalion. When thk oc- 
curred Lesboe was desolated, and Macarens, grandson 
of Zeus (aoeerding to Hesiod), occupied it a second 
time, and the island received its name from his son- 
in-law. Serranos of Chios (quoted by Kruse, Hellas) 
Bpeaks of Pelasgians being in Sciathos and Scyros. 

We next oome to 

III. The Pelasgians in Asia . — On this point we 
have Homer's authority that there were Pelasgians 
among the Trojan silks, ranked with Lelegee, Can- 
ines, and Lydians, and oalled fitoi. (//. x. 429.) 
One of these was killed by Ajax, in the battle over 
the body of Patroclus, — Hippothous, son of Lethus. 
(Jl xvu. 288.) 

Herodotus speaks (vii. 42) of Antandros aa a 
Pelasgian city, and afterwards (yii. 05) Says that 
the Aeolians were formerly called Pek^gkgaby the 
Hellenes, and that when they fought iJWl|Jilli l i 
Greeks they wore Hellenic armour. 

ft&ll) quotes Homer’s statement that 
“‘Wife* Cilickns in the Trees we* 
- they dwelt about Larissa. (A 

iMhrmt ttSennfrf the pratenca of 
— ” ofthe MON 




p «I^p. Thwe Mm MT«nl pUoe. 

**“* « OtMoond two or three in Aria Minor, 
entunttmud by Strabo (lx. p. 440, xlii. 
R ® a ®)’ Awarding to tbie geographer most of the 
wttw Ixtogee ond Pebugi. Th^finrtoccu- 
Ho atgtm, 

froii HonMrt eaqmnbn “(toe tribes of PeUegieiie” 
n?" P** **“^ r *“®ber wee coneideittMe. 

18) “Jl thet the Pdaagi, an being 
ofTbendy, crowed orer into Aaia and 
ritiee on the eM-oowt. 

ttto citMi were in exhtenoe in the time of He- 
3*> Soyta» and PUde, on the Pro- 

which ho briienred to bo Pdaagiao dries, and 

=±: 


another, in which Hem dotaa is iMSMdilf tht 
dialects that praraUtdamSg MelETSerin!, 
and new the mum ternH tafia* flme the ootnMiiaon 
th«t “the WmhaV ab i *&£*#» 

i 

trifS tjjjtatl Kiw doaajhnwt. 

L 'mISfy w. Grata diffltae Mm 
iwsli tt his uftSniti of tfcme 

Who, m frkk. wmmfe haxs kumwii 
t any one whathrn > leen t gr ttAich ha 

Stj5?gj3?£*X 

apadk « aabataatftta lenttige dfaMgg from Greek) 
mt whether dttfetag mat it M • greeter or laaa 

*^Heereo (Anoimi Greece, p. 88, note) has soma 
remarks on Herodotus’s opinion respecting the lan- 
guage spoken by the Peksgiu* in his day, in whfeh 
be senna to raise an, imaginary difficulty that he 
may have the pleasure of overthrowing it 

Before quitting the coasts of the Aegean, it is 
necessary to quota Thucydides’s observation (iv. 
109), that"* 1 Pelasgian race is said to be the 
most widely prevalent in the Ohaloidic peninsula 
and in the adjoining islands;" and the legend pre- 
d by Athenasus (ziv. p. 689), u that Thessaly 
was, in the time of Pdasgus, suddenly converted by 
an earthquake from a vast kke into a fertile plain, 
irrigated by the Peneius, the waters of which be- 
fore had been shut in by mountains." 

The latter ia a poetical version of a geological 
truth, which, though not foiling within the province 
of history, recommends itself at once to the notice of 
the geographer. 9 

We now come to 

IV. The Pelasgiasu in Italy . — Legendary history 
has connected the Pelasgic race with more than one 
portion of the Italic pemnauk. The name Oenotria, 
by which the southern part of Italy was formerly 
known (see Aristotk, Pol vii. 10) suggests an af- 
finity between the early inhabitants of that country 
and the Arcadian Pelasgians. The name TyiTheni 
or Tyrseni, which we have seen k used identically 
with that of Pelasgi, suggests another link. In- 
numerable legends, which furnished logographera 
with the sabjeot-matter of their discourse, connected 
the Umbrians, the Peuoetkns, and other tribes in 
the north of Italy and on the coast of the Adriatic 
with the Pelasgians from Epirus and Thessaly. 
Some of these are riven by Strabo. He quotes 
Antiekides to the effect that some of the Lemnkft 
Pelasgians crosasd over into Italy with lytrhsnua, 
son of Atys (v. p. 221). Again, he quotes Hiero- 
nymus's assertion, that Ah* Thessalian Peksgkns 
were driven out from the neighbourhood of Larissa 
by tbs Lapithae, and took tefoge in Italy (J* 
p. 443). • 

Pausanlas’s account of the Pelasgian eokmy kd 
by Oenotrns has already been gw* 0, Hwoyritta 
(i. 11. p. 80) confirms i% saying “ Oenotrns son 
of Lyoaon led a colony into l&T seventeen ge- 
nerations before the Trojan War. According to 
Dionysius, a colony of Pelasgians cams over from 
Thessaly and settled among tbe^Aborigineej irim 
whom they wj^ad war against tbs Bioris (t 17. % 

^Another body cams from tbs nrighbeoafaood Of 
Mena, whence, finding the teritory nnsM® to 
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port them, they* crossed over in ships to Italy, called 
Saturnia, in obedience to the otuele. The winds 
hove them to Spines, on one of the months of the Po* 
where they established themselves, and by the help 
of their wet acquired great power. They were, 
however, eventually driven oat by an insurrection of 
the neighbouring barbarians, who were in turn over- 
powered by the Romans (L 18). The Pelasgians 
them migrated inland, crossed the Apennines, and 
entered the country of the Umbrians, who bordered 
on the Aborigines, and extended over a great part of 
Itjfly, feeing a numerous and powerful people. Here 
they estsbushed themselves for some time, and took 
some small towns from the Umbrians; hat, being 
overpow e red by then, they removed into the country 
cl $0 Aborigines. When they came to Ootyle, they 
"recognised the spot where the oracle had told them 


"recognised the spot whe 

tW yrefe to offtr np a sacrifice to Jupiter, Pluto, 
and Phoebas. On this they invited the Aborigines, 
who came to* attack them, to join alliance with 
them; which Invitation they, being hard pressed by 
the Siculi, accepted, and gave the Pelasgi Velia to 
dwell in. The latter then helped the Aborigines to 
conquer Crotona in Umbria, and to drive the Sieels 
out of their land. Together they founded several 
cities, Cato, Agyfl% Pisa, Satumium, and others, 
which were taken by the Tyrrhenians. Dionysius 
says that Phalerium and Fescennia rotained in his 
time certain faint traces of the old Pelasgic popula- 
te, especially in the weapons of war — viz. Argolio 
spears and shields — and the institution of fetials, 
and other religious rites. There was a temple of 
Heim at Falerium, exactly like that at Argos, where 
were similar sacrifices, and similar priestesses, cane- 
pheri, and choruses of maidens. 

The Pelasgi also occupied parts of Campania, 
driving out the Aurunci, and founded Larissa and 
other cities. Some of these remained, after under- 
going many changes of inhabitants, in Dionysius's 
Of Larissa there was no memorial Bave the 


name, and this was not commonly known ; but its 
site was not far from Forum Popilii. (Plin. iii. 1 5.) 
They took many cities from the Sieels, too, and 
established their power along the coast and inland. 

The Pelasgi, having driven out the Sieels, increased 
in power and extent of territory. Eventually, how- 
ever, they incurred the anger of the gods, and suffered 
various penalties at their hands. On consulting the 
oracle, they were told that they had neglected to 
perform their oaths, in not sacrificing their first-born 
as well as the fruits of the field. Myrsilus tells this 
story, adding that the Pelasgi were soon dispersed in 
different directions, some returning to Greece, and 
others remaining in Italy by the friendly intervention 
of the Aborigines. They were a warlike race, and 
acquired greet skill in naval matters from their resi- 
dence with the Tyrrhenians. On this account they 
were often invited by other nations to serve as auxili- 
aries, and wan called by the names Tyrrheni and 
Pelasgi indiscriminately (i. 18—23). 

Respecting the former name he says that it was 
given them on account of the forts, nipetts , which they 
built Hrilanicus of Lesbos says that the Tyrrheni, 
formerly called Pelasgi, received the name which they 
bear tutor their arrival in Italy. For the eounter- 
theory of Myrsilus see Dionya. L 28. 

Dionysius think* all are mistaken who hold the 
Tyrrheni and the Pelasgi to be the same race. He 
ihinkft no argument can be drawn from the fact of 
- their names being used indiscriminately,, as that was 
my oammoo, e.g., is the erne of the Trojans and 
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Phrygians. Moreover, the Greeks called all Italians—* 
Latins, Umbrians, Auaones, fro.— Tyrrhenians. Even 
Rome was believed by many to be a Tyrrhene city. 
Dionysius quotes Herodotus (L 67) in support of his 
opinion that the Pelasgians and Tyrrhenians are net 
of the same origin. It would be a wonderful thing, 
he says, if the Grotoniata# spoke the same dialect as 
the Placieni on the Hellespont, both being Petoa- 
gians, but should not speak the same dlaktt as the 
Tyrrhenians, if they were also Pelasgi. For the 
contrary of the proposition— if 6f/ayXA woo*, then 
6po«0y«?f — holds good i I. e. if 4*Aoy\6*woi, thin 
tatoe&ttf. If the case were revemed, them might 
be a show of reason for believing them of the same 
origin ,* for it might be said that distance had ob- 
literated* early traces of resemblance ; but when they 
are so near each ether as the Grotoiriatae and Tyr- 
rheni this supposition is untenable (i. 29). 

Hence Dionysius believes the Pelasgians and Tyr- 
rhenians to he distinct He sums up all by saying 
that those Pelasgians who survived the final disper- 
sion and ruin of the race existed among the Aborigines, 
and their descendants helped them and other tribes 
to build Rome (i. 30). 

It is ramecesaaiy to remark the difference between 
Crotona in Umbria and Creston in Thrace, which 
Dionysius unsuspectingly passes over. The above 
somewhat lengthy extracts have been made from his 
Roman Antiquities, because they give us a very fair 
specimen of the way in which scattered traditions 
were dressed up in a quasi-historical garb, and decked 
out with any Btray evidence Which local names or 
language might supply. 

The common native tradition of the Latins only 
testifies to an immigration of so called Aborigines, 
not to any mixture of Pelasgi with them. On the 
other hand, another, which has received the testi- 
mony of Varro, and which agrees in other respects 
with the narration of Dionysius, speaks of an im- 
migration of re]asgiaDS,butsaysnothingof Aborigines 
mixed with or allied with them. Certain Roman 
historians have combined these two traditions in a 
different way to that of Dionysius, making the 
Aborigines, namely, declare themselves to be one and 
the same people with the Pelasgians. This, for in- 
stance is, without any doubt, the meaning of Cato's 
assertion that the Aborigines came over into Italy 
many generations before the Trojan War, out of 
Achilla; for so he. named the old Pelaagic Greece 
by the common appellation of bis time. (Schwegler, 
Romiache Geaoh. iii. 2.) We find the same tradition 
of a Pelasgic immigration into Latinm confirmed by 
many other testimonies. Pliny declares that writing 
was brought into Latium by the Pelatfh R ib ft 
question, however, whether by these PeWP he mean* 
those who came out of Thessaly and Dodoma, or tb» 


Arcadians of E vender. . 

Other traditions assert the name of Rome to 
Pelasgian, and derive the Saturnalia from a jjf* 
originally instituted by the Pelasgians who tf w 
on the Saturnian hill. » 

“ In other parts of Italy we stumble lepfW* 
says Schwegler, “ on the same wide-extended n*” 1 . 
Thus, it is said that the Heroic! were desceDo 

from the Pelasgi. Pioenum also to said to have 

occupied by the Pelasgi. Report also ^ 
the towns of Nuoeria, Herculaneum, and £*5, 
were founded by them, or that they dwelt w® , 
a certain time. Other instances have besnto 
given of towns and districts with which 
htotoiy has associated the n*me of the P® 1 * 8 * 1 * 



kind. 
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It only remains to make a few genital sfeurvJfc* 
tlona on the evidenoe for the existence of titeNugi, 
and <m the views taken by modem writing W tke 


I. The modem w#P rift* <$ 

«S3lS». 

the latter historian txeats of the him 

fog Bri to historical, bat legendm* ' _ _ 

“Whoever bee examined the wray ^mctrig 
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In shorty the whole of Italy was, if we are to be- 
lieve the authorities adduced, inhabited in ancient 
times by the Pelssgians. In later times they appear 
ts vassals of the Itaiiots ; the common fkte or original 
races that have beep subjugated. 

Upon these and similar traditions Niebuhr has 
grounded a hypothesis, which at present is generally 
received, and against which conclusive objections can 
only be raised from the side of oampsragujt pbffology. 

According to Niebuhr, the Pelssgians were tlfe Original 
population, not only of Greece, bat also of Italy. 

Them was a time, he said, when the Peleegians, 
formerly perhaps the most widely-spread people in 
Korops, inhabited all the countries from the Amos 
and Padua to the Bosporus; not as wandering tribes, 
as the writers of history represent it, bat as firmly- 
rooted. powerful, honourable people. This lies. 

fur the most part, before the beginning of our Lkprited by ahlm; me^aucfa ae Niebuhr , or d MWler, 
Grecian history. However, at the time tha£ the T or Dr. TWriwsJl,— will not be dMcseed trith 
genealogists and HeUaxdcns wrote, there were only 
insulated, dispersed, aad scattered fragments of this 
immense nation,*— as of the Critic race in Spain — 
like mountain summits, which gland oot like islands 
when the lowlands have been changed by floods into 
slake. These sporadic Pelasgfc tribes did not seem 
to these kgogiapW* to be fragments and relics, but 
colonies that had been sent out and had migrated, 
like the equally scattered colonies of the Hrilenes. 

Hence the numerous traditions about the expeditions 
and wanderings of the Pelasgi. All these traditions 
are without the slightest historical value. They are 
nothing bat a hypothesis of the logographers, framed 
out of the supposition that those scattered colonies 
of the Pelasgi had arisen and were produced by a 
serial of migrations, Theih is nothing historical 
about them, except, indeed, the foot which lies at the 
bottom of the hypothesis, namely, the existence in 
later times of scattered Pelasgio tribes, — a fact which, 
however, implies much more the original greatness 
and extension of the Pelasgic nation. If the Pelas- 
gians vanish gradually as historical times begin, the 
cause of this is, that they were transformed into other 
nations. Thus, in Greece they' became gradually 
Helleniaed, as a nation which, in spite of all distinc- 
tion, was actually related to the Hellenes ; and even 
in Italy they form a considerable portion of the later 
tubes of the peninsula which owed their origin in the 
mam to the mixture of races. 

The half-Greek element which the Latin lan- 
guage contains, is, according to this view of Nie- 
buhr's, Pelasgic, and owes its origin to the Pelasgian 
portion of the Latin nation, which Niebuhr and 
K. 0. Mttller (Etrusker) agree in finding in the 
hiculiaos. 

This hypothesis of Niebuhr's, generally received 
as it ib, wants, nevertheless, a sound historical found- 
*toou It has received at the hands of Schwegler 
(Ami. GescA) a careful examination, and is con- 
demned on the following grounds: — 

1. The abaenoe of any indigenous name for the 
PelaBgians in Italy. 

2. The evident traces of Roman writers on the 
subject having obtained their information from the 
week logographera. 

3. The contradictory accounts given by different 

^nters of the migrations of the Pelssgians, accord - 
NyrtSua? 10 ^ *°^ 0W Pherecydes or 

4 ‘ P 1 ® absence of any historical monument of 
hiid 8 * 1 “ Iu, y» whether literary or of another 


to decli n e so insbbsbOTi problem. No 
attested feels are now present to us— none wort 
present to Herodotus or Thucy4idbs even in titrir 
age — on which to build trustworthy affirmations 
respecting the aqto-HeUenio Pelssgians; and, when 
such is the case, We may without impropriety apply 
the remark of Herodotus respecting one of the 
theories which he had heard for explaining the in* 
ttsdation of the Nile by a supposed connection with 
the ocean— that the mao who carries up his story 
into the invisible world, posses out of the range of 
criticism.” (Vol. it p. 345.) Those who think 
Mr. Crete's way of disposing of the question too 
summary, will find it treated with great patience 
and a feir spirit of criticism by Bishop ThirlwaU. 
The point on which he and Mr. Grots differ— 
namely, the question whether the language of the 
Pelasgi was a rough dialect of the Hellenic, or non- 
Hellenic — has been already referred to. As we 
possess no positive data for determining it, it is 
needlesB to do more than refer the reader to the 
passages quoted. Respecting the architectural re- 
mains of the Pelasgi in Greece, a very few words 
will suffice. The Gate of the Lions at Mycenae, men- 
tioned by Pausanias (ii. 15 — 16), is the only monu- 
ment of the pla&tic ait of Greece in prehistoric 
times. The walls of Tiryns, of polygonal masonry, 
appear to be of equal antiquity, and are ascribed to 
the Cyclopes. [Mycenae.] These bear a strong 
resemblaivce to the Tvrrheno-Pelasgic remains in 
Italy, specimens of which are given in Dempster’s 
Etruria Regalia, v. g. the walls of Cosa, Segnia 
( Segm ) and Faesnlae ( Fieeole] ). And a small 
amount of evidence is thereby afforded in favour of 
Niebuhr's theory of an original Pelasgic population 
existing in the peninsulas of Greece and Italy. . But 
this is much diminished by the fact, that similar 
remains are found in parts of Asia Minor where no 
traces exist of any Pelasgic traditions. And we are 
obliged therefore to fell back upon the view first 
adopted by A. W. Schlegel, that the peninsulas of 
Greece and Italy were successively peopled by 
branches’ of one original nation, dwelling once upon 
a t im e in the central part of Western Asia, mid 
speaking one language, out of which, by successive 
modifications, spiang the different Greek and Italian 
dialects. 

2. The authorities on the Pelssgians In Italy am 
Niebuhr (JET. R. vol. i. p. 25, Tr.); Mttller, Etrmker 
(quoted above) ; Lanzi, Saggio de LmgvaEtnuca, 
<fc M Flor. 1824; Lepsius, after die Tgrrhm. Pe- 
laeger ta EtrurUn, Leipz. 1842 ; Steub, after dee 

oo 3 
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Wtbmookmr MMkme, fa 1843; Mommsen, {7b. 
teritaUeekm DUUote , 1850 ; Prichard, JVbMroJ 
Hatimy qfMm, vol. iiL 4; Heffter, Geechichte der 
Latein Qpraeke, p. 11; G. 0. I^wis, Credibility qf 
early Roman Eutory, vol. L p. 388 j and Scnwe- 
gler, m quoted abom 

The last-mentioned historian, after a carefili re- 
view of •!} that ancient and modern authorities 
have aaid on the subject, agrees with Hr. Grote in 
concluding that there is no historical foundation for 
the commonly received traditions about the Peiasgi. 
He says: 44 The traditional image of the Pelasgio 
race, everywhere driven out, nowhere settling them* 
■elves for good,— of the race vfofeh is everywhere 
pad nowhere, always reappearing, and vanishing 
ftgain without leaving any trace,— the huge of this 
gipsey nation is to me ao strange, that we must 
entertain doubts as to its historic existence.” 

After they bspime a powerful nation in Italy, the 
tiaditiotvnmi Dionysius follows, tells us that they 
suddenly dispersed. This is in itself strange; but, 
wars any other conclusion of the Pelssgian migra- 
tions invented, we should have to point out Pelas- 
gians in Italy, which is impossible. Nothing re- 
mains of them but a few names of places, which are 
manifestly Greek. Lepeius thought an inscription 
found at Agylla was Pelasgic, but Mommsen {Un- 
ferft. Dial. p. 17) sayB it is nothing but old 
Etruscan. 

It ie not difficult to acconnt for the prevalence of 
tuitions relating to Peiasgi in Italy. Schwegler 
has ably analysed the causes of this, and disproved 
on historical and linguistic grounds the views of 
Niebuhr and 0. Miiller, which they set up in oppo- 
sition to the Roman grammarians. 

There is considerable doubt, as he remarks, in 
what light we are to regard the name Peiasgi,— 
whether in that of an ethnographic distinction, or in 
that of an epithet — autochthones at aborigines. 
We have both in Greek and Latin words resembling 
it sufficiently in form to warrant this supposition,— 
y. g. IXotaiof, noAolxfow, and Prisons. The change 
from A to r is so common as to need no illustration, 
and the termination - 7 or is nearly the same as •cut. 

These remarks, though they apply with con- 
siderable force to the indiscriminate use of the word 
Pelasgian as applied to Italian races, need not affect 
the statement of Herodotus concerning the townships 
of Scylace, Placie, and Creston, which were accounted 
In his time Peiasgi 0 , and spoke a different language 
from the&r neighbours. 

That the name Peiasgi once indicated an existing 
sups we may fairly allow ; hut we cannot form any 
historical conception, of a people whom Herodotus 
calls stationary and others migratory, and whose ear- 
liest abode was between the mountains of Ossa and 
Olympos, eal etso in Arcadia and Argolia. On the 
whole we Can * partly appreciate Niebuhr's feelings 
when he west* of the Peiasgi,— “ The name of this 
people is irksome to the historian, hating as he does 
that spurious phUdegy which raises pretensions to 
knowledge oaaaertthi/zaoae so completely buried in 
silence?* (Rom. B m i p. 86 , Transl.) 

if the Palaagi have any claims on our attention 
above other extinct moss, it is not because they have 
left men trustworthy memorials of their existence, 
but because they oep«w M considerable a space -in 
the mythic peseta of Grara* end Italy. [G. B.) 

PELABdlcyTIS. P Tm muvuA 

PELS (ItrfXw: m IXnAOW), a small island, 
forming one of a duster, off the coast of Ionia, oppo- 


site to Clazomenae. (Thue. viiL 81; Flfn. v, 31 
s. 38, xxxii. 3. s. 9; Staph, has; see VdL L 
p. 638, a.) 

PEXEOAS (neAewfir), a monntein in Mysia, 
which lay between the Apian plain end the river 
Megistus. (Polyb. v. 77.) It is wotatyy the con- 
tinuation of 1ft Ternans, separating the valley of 
the Aesepus from that of the ifogistus. It has been 
remarked by Forbiger that them is a strikiag simi- 
larity between this name and that of the woody 
mountain lUfoiov mentioned by Homer, at whtee 
foot Thebe is aaid to have stood, bat the petition of 
which was subsequently unknown. (Horn. Jl vi. 
897, vii. 396. 435, xxii. 479; Stank xiii. p. 614.) 

PELR'CES. {Attica, p. 336, a.] 

Pftll'NIKJNRS QI«Aiv8om, PtoL ii. 6. § 54), 
a Cdtiberito people in Hispanic Tarraconemas, be- 
tween the souroee of the Burins and lberos, and 
situated to the E. of the ArevacL Under the Ro- 


mans they were in the jurisdiction of Clunk. They 
consisted of four tribes, and one of their towns was 
Numantia. We find also among their cities, Vispn- 
tium, Olibia, Vetul &c. (Plin. iiL 3. s. 4, iv. 30. 
s. 34.) [T.H.D.] 

PELETHRONIUM (neAcfofricr), a part of 
Mt. Peliutn, whence Virgil gives tlie Laplthae the 
epithet of PelothroniL (Strab. vii. p. 299 ; Steph. B. 
a. v. ; Virg. Georg . iiL 115.) 

PEL1GNI (Il*\tyvoi) a people of Central Italy, 
occupying an inland district in the heart of the 
Apennines. They bordered on the Marti towards 
the W., on the Sunnites to the &, the Frentani on 
the E., and the Vestini to the N. Their territoiy 
was of very small extent, being confined to the valley 
of the Gum, a tributary of the Atemus, of which 
the ancient name is nowhere recorded, and a email 
part of the valley of the Atemus itself along its 
right bank. The valley of the Gipio is one of those 
upland valleys at a considerable elevation above the 
sea, running parallel with the course of the Apen- 
nines, which form so remarkable a feature In the 
configuration of the central chain of those mountains 
[Apknhetus]. It is separated from the Marti and 
the basin of the lake Futinus on the W. by a nar- 
row and strongly marked mountain ridge of no great 
elevation; while towards the & it terminates in the 
lofty mountain group which connects the central 
ranges of the Apennines with the great mass of the 
MajeUa. This last group, one of the most elevated 
m the whole of the Apennines, attaining a height of 
9100 feet above the sea, rises cm the SE. frontier of 
the PeUgni; while the Monte Matrons , 4 kog ridge 
of scarcely inferior height, runs out. from the point 
of its junction with the Mtyetta in a NW. dirstitob 
forming a gigantic barrier, which completely starts 
in the Ftiigni on the NE., separating them 6m the 
Frentani and MarrutinL This mountain ridge Is 
almost continuous with that which de sce nds fteta 


the Gran Sojuo towards the SE. through the swataT 
of the Vestini, but the gretif mountain farrier thw 
formed is interrupted by a deep guige, through 
which the Atemus forces its way to the having 
tamed abruptly to the NE. immediately hfter ** 
ctiving the river Gfefo [AmraL The setiadte 
district of th. Fdfeat mu tha. ik* ip «M» 
by natural barriers, ex cept towards the Fu» was** 
they met the Veitini in the vallqy of the Ate* 1 * 

A tradition reoorded by Foetus (a. a Mg®* 

waMl th. PdJgja m it PbriM crigin j m M* 
statement is for outweighed by the eqftta totitewwf 
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of Ovid, that they were of Sata descent (Ovid, EpiL lxx&f One. v. 18; VdL Pet 4 Mb Bioil 
Fati iii. 95.) The authority <rf the poet, himself a xxxviL 8.) The choice of Cerium wai probabty 
native of the district, is strongly oo&firmed by the determined by its strength es a for tr ess, a# watt as 
internal probabilities of the case, there being little by its central position in regard to the northsmboB- 
doubt that all these upland valleys of the Central federates; at a later period of the.war it wuaebun- 
Apenninea wore peopled by the Sabines, who, radi- donsd by thealU^afe s ^M mrm^mA 
sting from Amitartfum as a centre, spread themselves »pitsl to Aseamifc (DM l *) The nan* of the 
towards the S. and £. in the same manner as they PeUgni is no* often ~intirt1 during mm war, 1 
descended towards the valley of the Tiber m the W. though H is certain that tap eantinwecT to taka an 
and SW. Hence the Peligni were of kindred race active part in & thiewrikeiit and it is probable that 
with their neighbours, the Veetini, Mamicini, and they w%ro almoTt^Uy asse^tSSrith the 
Marsi, and this circumstance, coupled with their Marti, But to b, o. 90 we we told that tiny eus- 
geographical proximity, sufficiently explains the dose tained a severe defeat by Ser. fitolpiotoe 3atba (Ida. 
union which we find subsisting in historical times ijjpfe lxxlii.); and before the rises af the 
between the four nations. It is probable, indeed, yedr they were received to rabm2saieu,tegetk»F with 
that these four tribes formed a kind of league or the Marruoini ahdVcetiri, by On, Fempriue Strabo, 
confederacy among themselves (Liv. viiL 29), though b. a 88. (Liv. EpiL lxxvi.) It is certain that the 
its bonds must have been somewhat lax,** we find PeUgni, as well as their neighbours, were at this 
them occasionally engaging in war or concluding rime, or very Ison after, admitted to the Homan 
peace singly, though more frequently all four would franchise, for the sake of which they had originally 
adopt the Bams policy. engaged in the war: they were enrolled in the Ser- 

The first mention of the Peligni in Hom a n history gian tribe, together with the Marti and Sabims. 
occurs in B.O. 343, when we are told that the (Oic. in Vatin. 15; SchoL Bob. ad bo) The 
Latins, who had been threatening war with Home, Peligni again figure in the history of the Civil War 
tamed their arms against the Peligni (Liv. vii. 38); between Caesar and Pompey, b. g. 49, when their 
but *ye have no account of the causes or result of chief town, Oorfinium, was occupied by Domitius 
the war. Soon after we find the Peligni, as well as Ahenobarbus with twenty cohorts, which he had 
their neighbours, the Marsi, on friendly terms with raised for the most part among the Marsi and 
the Romans, bo that they afforded a free passage to Peligni, and with which he at first checked the ad- 
the Roman army which was proceeding through vance of Caesar; but the rapid spread of disaffection 
Samnium into Campania (Liv. viii. 6); and even among his own troops quickly compelled him to 
when their neighbours the Vestini declared them- surrender. (Cues. B. C. i. 15 — 23.) Snlmo, which 
selves in favour of the Samnites, they seem to have had been also garrisoned by Domitius, yielded without 
refused to follow the example. (Id. viiL 29.) In resistance to Caesar. ( [lb. 17.) The Peligni, in 
b. o. 308, however, they joined the Marsi in their common with the other mountain tribes, seem to 
defection from Home, and shared in their defeat by have retained to a considerable extent their national 
Fabius (Id. ix. 41); but a few yean afterwards character and feeling, long after they had become 
(b.g. 304) they were induced to sue for peace, and meiged in the condition of Homan citasena, and as 
obtained a treaty, apparently on favourable terms, late is the civil war between Vespasian and Vitel- 
(/6. 45; Died. xx. 101.) From this period they liua (a. d. 69) they are mentioned as declaring 
became the faithful and steadfast allies of Home, and themselves*, as a people, in favour of the former, 
gave a striking proof of their zeal in b. c. 295, by (Tac. Hitt. iii. 59.) This is the last notice of them 
attacking the founnite army on Us retreat from the which occurs in history; but they are described by 
great battle of Sentinum, and cutting to pieces 1000 all the geographers as a distinct people, retaining 
of the fugitives. (Id. x. 30.) After the subjection their separate nationality. (Strab. v. p. 241 ; Plin. 
of Italy by the Homans, the Peligni are seldom iii. 12. s. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 64.) For administrative 
mentioned in history; but it is certain that they purposes they were included in the Fourth Region of 
continued to furnish regularly their contingents to Augustus (Phn. L c.); and in the later division of 
the Roman armies, and, notwithstanding their small this part of Italy, their territory was comprised, 
numbers, occupied a distinguished position among together with that of the Marti, in the province 
the auxiliary troops, the Pelignian cohorts being on called Valeria. {Lib, Colon, p. 2281 It now forme 
several oceations mentioned with distinction. (Dionys. a part of the province of jjbnmn Ulterior*. 

«• Fr» Didot; Ennius, Ann. ViiL Fr. 6; Lit. xxv. The position of the Peligni, surrounded on all 
14, xliv. 40.) Their name is omitted by Polybius sides by the loftiest ranges of the Apennines, while 
in his catalogue of the forces of the Italian alliee in the valley of the Gieto itself is at a considerable 
b. o. 225 (PbL )L 24), but this is probably by mere elevation above the see, natundfrronderedthe climate 
accident. During the Second Punic War they main- one of the oddest in Italy. Horace uses the e*» 
tuned unshaken their fidelity to Home, though their preesion ** Peligna frigora,” as one almost proverbial 
|*Jtory was repeatedly ravaged by Hannibal; end for extreme cold; and, Odd, who was a native of 
beridei furnishing their usual quota to the Roman Suhno, repeatedly alluaea to the cold and wintry 
erniies, they were still able in ». a 205 to raise climate of hie native district (Her. Cam* iii. 19. 
volunteers for the armament of Scipia (Liv. uiL 9, 8 ; Ovid* FatL it. 81, 685, rati iv. 9.) On the 
11, xxvUL 45.) At the outbreak of the Social other hand, it derived from the same cause the ad- 
"Uf the Peligni, in oaqjunctian with their neigh- vantage of bring watered by numerous and perennial 
boors and confederates the Haiti, were among the streams, fed by the snows of the neighbouring moun- 
™ to declare themselves against Home; and the tains, where they ate said to linger throughout tiro 
moice of their chief dty, Oorfinium, to be the oapital summer. (Ovid, Amor ; U. Ifi, Fool hr. 880.) The 
the confederates, and therefore the destined capital broad valley of the Gkb was, however, n t&etemtj 
°* ™7» had their plane proved successful, at once fertile; It produced considerable quantities of com, 
ungned them a madam place among the qatkms and wine in abundance, though not of superior 
**7*1 against Home. (Appian, B. 6. L 89; Liv. quality, and a few sheltered spate would even adtift 
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tiff the growth of dives. (Ovid, Ainfigf^L 16. 6, 7; 
Martial, f. 27. 5, xiii. 121.) Of the character of 
tha Peligni, m know only that they were esteemed 
m rivriVxm hoi bravery their neighbours the Maud 
(WfollMS. s. 17; Cic. m Vatin, 15; fill ltd. 
m 510), and that from their secluded position 


'ttjiy alarm retained the primitive simplicity of 
ifftb hahna. From an expresaion of Horace it 
WOfiid appear also that they shared with the Marsi 
the reputation of skill in magical incantations. (Her. 
Epod. 17. 60*) 

The Peligni had only thrss prmdpri towns, Con- 
vantrat, Suuio, and StTPERAxeccK, of which the 
two find only are known historically, and 
donbtlesa much the most important placet. Bnt 
Pliny notices all three in hie list of towns; and the 
same names am found also in tbs, Liber Colonianun. 
(Plin. i c.; Lib. Colon, pp. 22$, 229.) Hence 
these are obviously the Ares alluded to by Ovid, 
when he arils his native town of Snlmo “ Peligni 
pare tape runs” (Amor, it 16); and it thus ap- 
pears there were no other places in the district 
which enjoyed municipal rank and had a territory 
of their own. Cuouluh, mentioned only by Strabo 
Or, p. 241) as situated to the right of the Via 
Valeria, is evidently the modem CocuUo, and must 
have been in the territory of the Peligni, but was 
probably an insignificant place. Statulae, known 
only^from the Tabula as a Btation on the Via Valeria, 
7 miles from Corfinimn, on the E. of the Mods 
Lpeus, must have been situated at or near the vil- 
lage of Ooriano. 

The territory of the Peligni must always have 
been an important print in regard to the communi- 
cations of the different nations of Central Italy. On 
the one aide a natural pass, now known as the Forca 
Caruso, called in the Tabula the Mows Imeus, 
connected the basin of the Gmo and lower valley 
of the Ateraus with the land of the Marsi and basin 
of the lake Furious; on the other the remarkable 
pass or gorge through which the Ateroul forces its 
way just below PopvK, afforded a natural outlet, 
through which these upland valleys hud a direct 
communication with the sea. These two passes, in 
conjunction with that which led from the basin of 
the Fucinus to Carseoli, formed a natural line of 
way from Rome and the Tyrrhenian tea to the 
Adriatic, which was undoubtedly frequented long 
before the Rotnaqs subdued the several nations 
through which it passed, and ages before the Via 
Valeria waa laid down aa an artificial road. That 
highway, indeed, was not continued through the 
hud of the Peligni, and the n oa to the sea, until the 
reign of the emperor Claudius [Ceefehsia]. In 
the other directum rise the valley of the Giaio, 
opening (nte that of the Aternua, afforded direct 
means of commutation *iih Reate, Interamna, and 
the valley of 'the Twer, while at its southern ex- 
tremity a p mlfctthfc P** k<l through the heart of 
the Aparina* fctotfwr vtifoy of the Sagros, and thus 
U dfodb ti*» of communication with the 
interior of Samp* The importance of this line 
of route, as wttttMjhu tally period at which it was 
frequented, I * MR* Iff the circumstance that it 
w2 followed teX fiUaa armies in ». c. 840, 
when the Sanwri^iS well as the Marsi and Peligni, 
were friendly, and writ of the Latins oat off 
their natuM lift* of march into Campania. (Liv. 
viil 6.) ~ . 

This line «T tml as giimt In the Tabula, led 
from Corfinfoa byfidmo to Attfidena, and thenoe 


PELIUM . 

to Aesemia and Venafrum. At the distance of 7 
miles from Solrao that itinerary places a station 
called M Jovis Lorens ” evidently the site of a temple, 
on the highest part of the pees. The spot is still 
called Campo dt Move, and it is prbbabls that the 
true reading is « Jovis Prism” the sffirinliu mona- 
trin befog still called Mont* M Palma, and a village 
or small town at tire foot of it bearing tha lame 
name. (Clnver, TtaL p. 769; Hristem Jwfi ltd 
Chwer,p. 145 ; BomanelU, voL iii.jp, 166.) It thus 
appears that the ancient road followed a more Cir- 
cuitous but easier line than tha modem highroad, 
and thus avoided the passage of the Pimo <M Cmgve 
Miglia, an upland valley at the highest part of the 
pass, much dreaded So winter and spring on ac- 
count of the terrific storms of wind and snow to 
which it is subject (Craven's Abrmd, voL II pp. 
45—50.) [E.H.B.T 

PELIHAEU& [Chios.] 

PELINNA, more commonly PELINNAEUM 
(n&Jiwa, Steph. B, s. v . ; Plin. iv. 8. s. 15 ; IX*- 
A iwwov, Scylix, p. 25; Plnd. Pylh. x. 4 ; Strab. 
ix. p. 437; Arrian, Anab, i. 7 ; Liv. xxxvl lO; 
lie Aijkuov on coins, Eckhel, vol iL p. 146 : Eth. 
n* ktvvaiot), a town of Thessaly, in the district 
Histiaeotis, a little above the left bank of the 
Peneius. (Strab. I e.) It seems to have been a 
place of some importance even in the time of Pindar 
(/. c.). Alexander the Great passed through the 
town iu his rapid march from Illyria to Boeotin. 
(Arrian, l o.) It did not revolt from the Mace- 
donians together with the other Thessalians after 
the death of Alexander the Great. (Died* iviii. 11.) 
In the war between Antiochus and the Romans, 
b. a 191, Pelinnaenm was oocupied by the Atha- 
raanians, but was soon afterwards recovered by 
the Romans. (Liv. xxxvi. 10, 14.) There are con- 
siderable remains of Pelinnaeun^at Old Kardkki 
or Gardhiki “ The city occupied the fries of a 
rocky bright, together with a large quadrangular 
space st the foot of it on the south. The southern 
wall Is more than half a mile in length, and the 
whole circumference near three miles.” (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 288.) 

PELIUM (nfAXiov, Arrian, A nab. i. 5; MiXiov, 
Quadratus, ap. Steph. B. a. v.\ Liv. xxxi. 40), a 
town of the Dassaretii, on the Macedonian frontier, 
and commanding the pass which led into that 
country. From its situation it was a place of con- 
siderable importanqp, and was attacked by Alex- 
ander on his return from the expedition against the 
Getae, in the war against the two Illyrian kings 
Cleitua and Glands*. On the defeat of tbs IHyriani 
deltas set the town on fire. According to Arrian 
(L o.), Pelium was situated at the foot of a woody 
mountain, and close to a narrow defile through 
which the Eozdrieoa flowed, Jessing In eoe ptf* 
space only for four shields abreast; a drecnpttoe 
which corresponds so exactly with the nass of jssuj 
gin, or Ktiafoa of Devil, both as to tec river, 
breadth of one pert of the paw, that the Meatity 
can hardly be questioned. Pslium 'will then b® 
either Plvdaea or Pdnfam, but the former has the 
preforms by its name, which seems to be a vulgar 
sounding of nqXicwro*. (Lea k s , JVbrMam &**** 
vol iil p. 828.) The consul Sul tadus, In hte 
campaign against Philip (Liv. CaX crossed £5 
Eordaea, or SariphioU, which he hod 
part of the plain of Grerend,and thrwteh # 4nasriw» 
to Koetoria, whence ha diverged to Bdium, whn* 
he oocupied, leaving a tftefotg garrison in te P n 
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wig an advantageous post for making excursions i 
into the enemy** territory. (E. B. J ] 

PE'LIUM (n^toK), a lofty mountain in Thessaly, 
ant ending along the coast of Magnesia. It rises to 
thS sooffe of Ossa, and the last foils of the two 
mountains an connected by a low ridge, (Herod, 
vii. 129.) It forms a chain of some extent) stretch* 
fag foom Mt Ossa to the extremity of Maghealt, 
where It terminates in the promontories Of Sepias 
and Aeanttom. It attains its greatest height above 
Xolcos. According to Ovid it is lower than Ossa 
(farf. Sal. 441), which Bodwell describes as abont 
5000 foet high* In form it feaa a broad and ex- 
tended oUttine, and is well contrasted with the 
steeply conical shape of Ossa. On its eastern 
side Mt PeHum ness almost precipitously from 
the seat and its rooky and inhospitable shore 
(dark dkifuvot Tliiklov, Eurip. Ate. 595) proved 
fatal to the, fleet of Xerxes. (Leake, Northern (Treaoe, 
vol iv. p. 384.) Mt Pelium is still covered with ve. 
nerable forests, to which frequent allusion is made 
in the ancient poets. Homer constantly gives it tbs 
epithet of tlyooUpvAXoy (It, ii. 744, &c.). Its 
northern summit is clothed with oaks, and its eastern 
side abounds with chestnuts ; besides which there 
are forests of beeches, elms, and pines. (Dioeearch. 
JJescnpL Mo mt, Pel in Gtogr. Graec . Min. p. 106, 
ed. Paris, 1855 } Or. Fait. v. 381 ; Valer. Place. 

ii, g # ) 

Mt. Pelium is celebrated in mythology. It plays 
an important part in the war of the giants and the 
gods , since the giants are said to have piled Ossa 
upon Pelinm, in order to scale OlympuB. It has been 
observed that part of the fable is well explained 
by the respective forms of Ossa and Pelium. As Pe- 
lmm is viewed from the south, two summits are seen 
at a considerable distance from each other, — a con- 
cavity between them, but so slight as almost to give 
the effect of a table-mountain, upon which fiction 
might readily suppose that another hill of the 
conical form of Ossa should recline. (Holland, 7Vo- 
vol. ii. p. 96.) Mt. Pelium was said to be the 
residence of the Centaurs, and more 'especially of 
Clicuon, the instructor of Achilles, a legend to 
which the number of medicinal plants found on the 
mountain perhaps gave rise. (Dicaearch. I c , ; Horn. 
M. n 743, xvi. 143 ; Pind. Pyth, ii. 83, ui. 7 ; 
Virg. Georg, tii. 92.) 

According to Dicaearchus (l c.), the cave of 
Cheiron ana a temple of Zeus Actaeus occupied the 
summit of the mountain. The same writer relates 
that it was the custom of the sons of the principal 
citizens of Demetrias, selected by the priest, to 
ascend every year to this temple, clothed with thick 
shins, on account of the cold. Between the two 
summits of Mt. Pelium there is a fins cavern, now 
cwn ®t>nly known by the name of the cave of Achilles, 
and which accords with the position of the cave of 
Cheiron, mentioned by Dicaearchus. The same 
writer likewise speaks of two rivers of Mt. Pelium, 
called Crauundon and Brychon. One of them 
|s now named Zeredkhia, and foils into the gulf 
between Nekhdri and St, George, (Leake, Northern 
Greco *> Vol. to, p, 384, eeq.) Lastly, Pelium 
connected with the tale of the Argonauts, 
since the timber of which their ship was built was 
® u ^. down in the forests of this mountain. The 
pf^vpetatt summit of Mt Pelium is now named 
yaw dhij bat the mountain is frequently called 
from the town of this name immediately 
wow the summit on the eastern side. fLeake, l c. ; 
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Mfoibres, Mm* Ire ear le Pitim St VOm* Paris, 1 
1853.) ^ 

PELLA (IHAAo, Herod, vii 193; Tbuc. ii 99 t 

»S: R m m *■' 

Anton. { /tin. M 
Hiar aeHs), the iHirtifjKj i 

when Xenas passed through Htoedba r Pelta l wh 
Herodotus (1 e.) totle a^wfr i ftw, wnss In the 
hands of the Butttossni, p£5p wee the ftmfe to 
make PsUa, which Amyntas had been efcfigsd to 
evaettKto (San. Ma w. 3. § 13 ; 
xiv. 99, iv^ 19), a place of impsrtapto mm* to 
Corn p. 247), and fixed toe royal mSsmtow; 
there was a navigation from the «fc by toe Lydia*, 
though toe marshes* which was 190 stediatofengtb, 
excluatoe of toe Lydias. (8<Jyl p. 26 .) These 
npfohes were sailed Bossoaoe (BdfiSopot ), as ap- 
pear* from to epigram (Theoerit. Chius, op, PktL 
do Ewil voL vttL p. 880, ed. Betake), in which Ari- 
stotle ia reproached for preferring a residenct near 
them to that of toe Academy. Arofaestrotus (on. 
Atten. viL p. 328, a.) related that the lake pro* 
duced a fish called * chromia," of groat size, and 
particularly fot to summer. From its position an a 
hill surrounded by waters, the metropolis of Philip, 
and the birthplace of Alexander (Juv. x. 168; 
Lucan, X. 20), eobn grow into a considerable city. 
Had Alexander not been estranged from Macedonia, 
it would probably have attained greater importance. 
Antipalei lived then as regent of Macedonia, but 
Cassander spent less of bis time at Pella, thui at 
Thessalonica and Cassandrsia ; from the time of 
Antigonus Gonatas till that of Perseus, a period of 
nearly a century, Pella remained the capital, and was 
a splendid town. (Lto. xxvi. 25, xxxvii. 7, xfii. 
41,51, 67, xliiL 43, xiiv. 10.) Livy (x]iv. 46) baa 
left the following description, derived undoubtedly 
from Polybius, of the construction of toe dly 
towards the lake. “ Pella stands upon a height 
sloping to the SW., and is bounded by marshes 
which are impassable both in winter and summer, 
and are caused by the overflowing of a lake. The 
citadel ” (the word “ arx” is wanting in onr copies of 
Livy, but seems absolutely necessary both to the 
sense and the grammar) “ rises like an island from 
the part of the marsh nearest to the city, being 
built upon an immense embankment, which defies all 
mjuiy from the water*; though appearing at a 
distance to be united to the wdll of toe city, it is in 
reality separated from it by a wet ditch, over which 
there is a bridge, so that no access whatever is 
afforded to an enemy, nor can any prisoner whom the 
king may confine in the castle escape, but fay the 
easily guarded bridge. In $fae fortress was the royal 
treasure.” It was surrendered to Aemiiins Paulina 
(Liv. xto. 45), and became, according to Strabo 
323) and the 'Itineraries, a station on the 
i Way, and a notary, (Plin. le.) Dkm 
-jomus (Orat Tare, Prior, voL ii p. 19, ed. 

e) says that Pella was a heap of rains; but 

from the Tact that there are coins of the colony of 
Pella, ranging from Hadrian to Philip* this must be 
an exaggeration. The name of the oity is found an 
late as toe sixth century of our era, aa it occurs m 
Hierooles. It would seem indeed as if the name 
had survived the ruins of the city, and had reverted 
to the fountain, to which it was originally attached; 
as at a small distant* from toe village named 
NeokMri or TaUkivg, which has been identified 
with a portion of the ancient Pella, there is a spring 
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called tyr the Bulgerisns '/W, and the Greeks 
niter Below the fountain, are some remains of 
buUdings, aald to have been baths, and still called 
rd hootpd These bathe are alluded to by the 
Condo (plat Mechon (qp. Altai* viil > 348, e.) as 
hilkry complaints. Although little re* 
mains §7 Pella, a elaa t Idea In ay be fanned of its 
enMitncIgenarelplaa by ttsqns of the description 
In Livy, compared with the existing traces, oan- 
Sistfog mainly of “tuntnlL* The circumference of 
tits ancient city he * been estimated at about 3 
miles. The sources of the fountains, of which there 
are two, were probably about the centre of the site; 
and the modem seed may possibly be in the exact 
line of a main street which traverses it from KtoW. 
The temple of Minerva Aleidemns is the only publio 
building mentioned in history (Liv.xliL 51), but of its 
situation nothing it prese nt is known. Felix Beau- 
jonr, who was oonsnl-geiiersl at Saloniki ( Tableau 
da Common* do la Orta, vol i. p. 87), asserted 
till he saw the remains of a port, and of a canal 
ototmmreting with the sea. Leake (Northern 
Greses, vol. fit pp. 861 — 266), who carefully went 
over the greund, could find no traces of a port, of 
which indeed there is no mention in ancient history: 
remains, of a canal could be seen, as he was told, in 


i coin of Fella has the type of an 
cat feeding, which explains what Steph. B. («. v.; 
oompvUljrian, ad Bern. deFals. Leg.) reports, that it 
twee formerly called Bow6fios. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 78; 
Sestini, Mon. Tel p. 37.) [E. B. J.] 



COIN or FELLA IN MACEDONIA 

PELLA (IIcAAa: Eth. Utteouos). 1. A city 
of Palestine, and one of the towns of Decapolis in 
the Peraea, being the most northerly place in the 
latter district. (Plin. v. 18. s. 16 ; Joseph. B.J. ill. 
3. § 3.) Stephanas B. (a. v.) calls it a city of 
Coele-Sjria and Ptolemy (v. 15. § 23) also do- 
scribes it as a city of Decapohs in Coele-Syria. 
Stephanas adds that it was also called Butis 
Boot 15 % which appellation seems to be preserved in 
its modem name EUBudeche. Its name Fell* shows 
that it was either built or eolonised by the Mace- 
donians. Pliny describee it ea abounding in springs 
(“aqois divirem," PUn* l c.). It wretaken by An- 
tioehue toted (Polyb.v. 70), and w£ afterwards 
dsetwpfjlr ■ #re«d«f Jannaeus, because its inha- 

mritenst/rrfflTft t 

•fterereMd tretored by Pompey. (Joseph. Ant xiv. 

Pella was the place to which the 
r Jerusalem fled before the destruction 
city, (Kuaeb. A E. iii.fi; Epiphan, 

I Ptm dtff P* 171 ; Belaud, Pofaotina, 

SfV town of Ari*, cto the Orates, better known 
tihder the name ofApamela, (Afameia, No. L] 
PfeLLA^NA or PELLE^NE (# Mteaya, plus. 
H120, § 2; fd ftlAAmre* Strab. nil p. 386; IIcA. 
Mm, ml MdL vii. 5. &9; Polyb. iv.81,x?l 37; 

i of taoonia, on the Eorotsa, 


Pint Agi$t $), a fawn i 


PELLEHE: 

and on the road from Sparta to Arcadia. It was 
said to have been the residence of Tyndareas* when 
be was expelled from Sparta, and was subsequently 
the frontier-fortress of Sparta on the EurCtas, u 
Sellssia was «n the Oemts, Polybius describes ft 
(iv. 81) as one of the cities of the Laconian TriptHi, 
the other two being probably Gaiyatoi aid Bele- 
mina.' It had cessed to^be a town in the toe of 
Pausenias, but he noticed there a temple of Afefepire, 
and two fountains, named PeUsnta and Lanoeia. 
Below Pellsna, wae the Ohareaoma (Xsp to^ua ) , a 
fortification or wall in the narrow pari of the valley; 
and near the town wae the ditch, which according 
to the law of Agis, was to separate the lots if the 
Spartans from those of the Perioecl (Pint l e*) 

Pausenias says that Pellana was 100 stadia from 
Belemina; but he does not speoify its distance from 
Sparta, nor on which bank of the river it stood. It 
was probably on the left bank of the river at ML 
BurSd, Which is distant 55 stadia from Sparta, and 
100 from ML Khetmoe, the site of Belemina. ML 
BurUd has two peaked summits, on each of which 
stands a chapel ; and the bank of the river, which is 
only separated from the mountain by a narrow 
meadow, is supported for the length of 200 yards by 
an Hellenic! wall. Some copious sources issue from 
the foot of the rocks, and from a stream Which 
joins the river at the southern end of the meadow, 
where the wall ends. There are still traces of an 
aqueduot, which appears to have carried the watais 
of these fountains to Sparta. The acropolis of 
Pellana may have occupied one of the summits of 
the mountain, bnt there are no traces of antiquity in 
either of the chapels. (Leake, Morea, vol. iil p. 13, 
seq.; Boblaye, Bkherche$ % 0c. p. 76 ? Boss, Rem* 
in Peloponne*, p. 191 ; Curtins, Peloponnuoa, vol. 
ii. p. 255.) 

PELLE'NE. I. (n«AAfo'i},'Dor. IIcAAdra, n«A- 
Alw»,Steph.B. «. v . : Eth.Ueteiivtvs, Pelienensi%Liv. 
xxxif. 29 ; Pdlenaeus, Plin. iv. 6 : Tzetkov^ nr. £«- 
grd ), a town of Achaia, and the mast easterly of the 
twelve Achaean cities, whose territory bordered upon 
that of Sicyon on the E. and upon that of Aegeira on 
the W. Pellene was situated 60 stadia from the sea, 
upon a strongly fortified hill, the summit of which rose 
into an inaccessible peak, dividing the city into two 
parts. Its name was derived by the inhabitants 
themselves from the giant PallAs, and by the Argives 
from the Argive Pellen, a son of Phorbas. (Herod, 
i. 145 ; Pol. ii. 41; Strab. viii. p. 386 ; Paus. vii. 26. 
§§ 12—14 ; ApolL Rhod. I 176.) Pellene was » 
city of gnat antiquity. It is meatdoned in the 
Homeric catalogue ; and according to a tradition, 
j preserved by Thucydides, the inhabitants of Scions in 
I the peninsula of Pallene in Macedonia professed to 
be descended from the Achaean Pallenfens, who 
were driven on the Macedonian coast, on their return 
from Troy. (Hem. Jl il 574; Thun. iv. 120.) At 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian War, PdlfJ 
was the only one of the Achaean , towns which 
espoused the Spartan cause, though dm other state* 
afterwards followed their example* (Thue. il 
In the time of Alexander the Great, Mess fru 
under the dominion of one of its dtimOs-df to ***** 
of Cham, a distinguished athlete* who *aM ****- 
self to the tyranny mr Alexander's assistance. ("*** 
vii 27. §7.) In the ware which followed the re-**** 
blishment of the Achsesn League, PeUthO was 
several times taken and re-taken by to 0 p****®? 
pttfai, (Pol. ii. sa, it. 8, IS; Plot ckom. 17, 
Arm, 31, 39.) Th. Maiding. «f P«U** « 



PELODES. 

scribed by Pauaaias (vii. 27). Of tbeee, the most 
Important wen a temple of Athene, with e statue of 
the goddess, eeid to have been one of the earlier 
works of Pheidias ; a temple of Dionysus Lamptar, 
in whose honour a festival, Lampteria, was cele- 
brated ; a temple of Apollo Theoxenius, to whom a 
festival, TbeoxenU, waa celebrated ; a gymnasium, 
Ac. dUty stadia from the city was the Mysaeotn 
(Mitauw), * temple of tho Mysian Demeter j and 
near it a temple of Asdepiua, called Cyrus (KOper ) t 
at both of these places there were copious springs. 
The mine of Pafleae are situated at Zugr&, and are 
sow called TWftoef. The two temples of Mysaeum 
and Cyrns am placed by Leake at TrUcbala, BE* of 
the ancient city* (Leake, Jforeft, vol Hi. p. 215, 
Peiopctme thoa. p. 82 L) 

Between Aegium and PeUeno, there waa a village 
also called Pelleso, celebrated for the mannfoctors 
of a particular kind of cloaks, which were given as 
prizes in the agonistic contests in the city. (Strab. 
Yili. p.386; Pind. 01 is. 146, with Sehol; Aiistoph. 
Ac. 1421, with Schol. ; Hesych. and Phot s. v. 
TUMwuutl xhofesu.) K. 0. MiUler {Dor. vol iL 
p. 490), however, questions this second Pellene ; he 
supposes that Staabo is describing Pellene as both 
citadel and village, and he comets the text, tcsireu 
9k prra$b Akylov gal KvAA^r, instead of n«A- 
Afoqt ; bat the context renders this conjecture im- 
probable. 

The harbour of Pellene was called Abmtonautae 
(A piorasstfrai), and waa distant 60 stadia from 
Pellene, and 120 from Aegeira. It is said to have 
been so called from the Argonauts having landed 
there w the course of their voyage. (Pans, vii 26. 
§ 14, iL 12. $ 2.) It waa probably on the site of 
the modem Katmari. (Leake, Moroa, vol iiL p. 884.) 
A little to the E., near the coast, was the fortress 
Ol&bub £0\oopos), dependent upon Pellene; Leake 
places it at Xylo-oastro. It would thus have stood 
at the entrance of the gorge leading from the mari- 
time plain into the territory of Pellene, and would 
have been a position of great importance to the 
bafety of thqt district (Xen. BeU. vii. 14. §§ 17, 
18 , Plin. iv. 6 , Mel. iiL 3 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Leake, 
vol. ui. p. 224.) Near Aristonautae was Gonussa 
or Gonoessa (Tovosoad), to which Homer gives 
the epithet of lofty (aiweirii). According to Pau- 
sanias its proper name was Donubsa (Aow>S<nra), 
which was changed by Peisistratus into Gonoessa, 
when he collected the poems of Homer. Pansanias 
says that it was a fortress belonging to the Sicy- 
°niang, and lay between Angara and Pellene ; but 
from its position we may infer that it was at one 
tune dependent upon Pellene. Leake places it at 
t/ft the lofty mountain, at the foot of which 
m Aomori, the ancient Aristonautae. (Horn. It li. 
$73 , Pans. viL 26. § 13 ; Leake, vol iiL p. 385.) 

2. A town in Laooma. [Pellana.] 
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^tODBS POETD& [Bbtmmmk.] 

PEXOJPIS TOSULAE, nim null inland. lying 

& * 011 ^ Wit* (Pans, & 34. 

li? They must be the islands lying between' 
jadanrna and Aegina, of which Pitjonnesua (Aa- 


gKttrQk the largest (Plhuiv. 12.8.20; Leake, 
Morea, vol iL p. 455.) 

PELOPONNESUS. [Grawcua. 1 
FELO'BUS, PELOSZS, or F 

ssESbBa 

Uud, md i 

muMmi to pm to ft tot i 
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ky bsMva Osae fStkina and the coast afe. 
fccadfcnd eTCa 


torn i*3? pilot of HmniM. who 
death by that general from a suspicion d 
thus overlooking the foot that it was kWjjAy that 
Mane to the Greeks for centuries twfefijjSpine 
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(Mel IL 7. ft 1 7; Yal. Max. is. 8. $ 1 1 

Ballast, op. Sens, ad Am iiL 411.) The actual 
headland of Pelorus, now called the Capo rid FVro, 
is a low, snpdy point; but about 2 miles from its ex* 
feminity there begins a ridge of hille which quickly 
rises into a range of mountains, of no great elevation, 
bnt steep and strongly marked. These continue m 
an unbroken range at the back of Messina, near 
which they attain a height of about 3000 feet, and 
flank the east coast of the island as for as the neigh- 
bourhood of Taormina, where they turn abruptly to 
the W. and stretch across in that direction without 
any real interruption, till they join the more lofty 
group of the Monte Madoma. It is to this range 
of mountains that the name* of Mqns Neptuwius 
is applied by Solinus (& § 12), and which that 
author describes as separating the Tyrrhenian end 
Adriatic (i. e Sicilian) seas. Bnt there is no real 
geographical line of separation between these moun- 
tains and those further W., which were known to 
the ancients as the Moms Nebrodes. 

The headland of Pelorus may thus be looked upon 
as the extremity of a great mountain promontory, 
formed by the range of the Mans Neptumus, and 
extending from the neighbourhood of Messina to 
that of MxUmo (Mylae), or, in a still wider sense, 
from Tauromenium on the E. coast to Tyndaris on 
the N. Diodorus calls it 100 stadia from the pro- 
montory to Manama, and the distance is still com- 
monly reckoned IS miles, though it does not really 
exceed 8. (Died, xiv. 56.) 

From its proximity to Measana and its position 
commanding the passage of the straits, Pelorus was 
an important naval station, and aa such its name ds 
frequently mentioned in history. Thus, in b. o. 425, 
when the Athenian fleet under Laches Was established 
at Rhegium, the Syracusans and their allies took 
poet with their fleet at Pekunu, where they were sup- 
ported alio by a, land force. (Thuc. iv, 25.) In 
B«o. 896 the Carthaginian general Himfloo took post 
at Pelorus with his fleet and army, and, whan tb% 
Meesaniana sallied cut to attack him, by taking ad* 
vantage of a north wind, sent his flset down suddenly 
to Messana, which was surprised and taken before 
the troops could return to its defence. (Died. bfo 
56, 57.) Again, during the siege of feein g 
the Garthaginisbsat the commencement of the Fttat 
Punic War, it was at Pelorus that their fleet wae 
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stationed, with the view hath o f threatening the citj 
«nd preventing the Romans from crowing the » tufts, 
(Pol. i. 11.) And a later period, during the con- 
tort between Octavian and Sextus Pompey in the 
XMighbonihood of Meeeana, the headland of Pelorna 
mm note became an important port, being one of the 
points sedulously guarded by Pompey u order to 
prev en t his adversary from efibrtaag a landing. 
(Aroian, B. C* v. 105, 116.) 

The actual promontory ofPelorue, as already men- 
tioned, is a low spit or print of sand, about 2 miles 
in length, which has evidently been thrown up by 
the currents, which flow with great rapidity through 
the straits. (Symth’s Sicily, p. 109.) A tradition, 
reported by Diodorus, but as ancient as the time of 
Hesiod, represented it ss an artificial work con- 
structed by the giant Orion. (Diod. iv. 85.) Within 
this sandy print, between the beach and the hills, 
are enclosed two small lakes or poolB which are fa- 
mous for piodpring the best eels and cockles in Sicily 
(8uyfh, l A p. 106), — a reputation they already en- 
joyed si atacient times, as the u cockles of Pelorns ” 
are repeatedly noticed by Athenaeus; and Solinus, 
who mentions the lakes in question, speaks of them 
as abounding in fish. There appear to have been 
three of them in his day, but the marvels which he 
relates of one of them are purely fabulous. (Athen. 
i. p. 4. iii. p. 92. f. ; Solin 5. §§ 2—4.) A temple 
of Neptune stood in ancient times upon the promon- 
tory, as well as a lighthouse or Pharos, the memory 
"of which ie retained in the modem name of Punta 


del Faro , by which the cape is still known. This 
appellation seems to have indeed come into use be- 
fore the close of the Roman Empire, as Servius, in 
describing the width of the Sicilian strait, measures 
it a a Columna usque ad Pharon.” (Serv. ad Am. 
iii. 411.) But no remains of either building are now 
visible. * [E. H. B.] 

PELO'RUS (ricAwpos), a small river of Iberia, in 
Asia, probably a tributary of the Cyrus. (Dion 
Case, xxxvii. 2; comp. Groskurd’s Strab. vol. ii. 
p.375.) 

PELSO (Aur. Viet, de Caes. 40) or PEISO 
(Plin. iii 27), a considerable lake in the north of 
Pannonia. A large portion of it was drained 
by the emperor Galerius, who conducted its waters 
into the Danube, and thus reclaimed large tracts of 
land, which formed an important addition to the 
province, (Aur. Viet. 1. c .) The modem name of 
this lake ie PlaUenteet during rainy seasons it still 
overflows its banks far and wide, and forms extensive 
marshes, which are probably the very districts that 
were drained by Galerius. Lake Pelso is mentioned 
under different modifications of this name, such as 
Lacns Pelsodis (Joraand. Get. 52, 53) and Pelsois 
(Geogr. Bav. ir. 19), while in the middle ages it 
was called Petissa. Mucbar (Noric. i. p. 3, &c.) 
regards Peiso and Pelso as two lakes, placing 
the former, with Pliny) near the Deserta Boiorum, 
and identifying it with the Neusiedlersee , while he 
admits the Pelso to be the Plattensee. This hy- 
pothesis, however, can hardly be sustained, as it is 

r tty certain that the Neunedlereee (lid not exist 
the of the Romans, but was formed at a 
later period. (Comp. Scbeonwisner, Antiquitatet 
el Hittoria Sabariae , p. 17, Ac. j Liechtenberg, 
Geogr. dee Getter. KaiserHaatet, vol. iii. p. 1245, 
Ac.) . [L.S.] 

PELTAE (IUXtoi: Eth. n«\njvof, Pelteni), a 
considerable town of Phrygia, was situated, ac- 
cording to Xenophon (Anah. i. 2. § 10), at a dis- 


tance of 10 parasangs from Celaenae, at the head, of 
the river Mae&nder. Xenophon describes it as a 
populous city, and states that the army of Cyrus 
remained there three days, during which genes 
and sacrifices were performed. The Peuting. Table, 
where the name is erroneously written Pella, places 
it, qnite in accordance with Xenophon, 26 miles 
from Apamea Oibotus, to the conventua of which 
Peltae belonged. (Plin. v. 29; comp. PtoL v. 2. 
§ 25; Steph. B. r. *.) Strabo (xii. p. 576) men- 
tions Peltae among the smaller towns of Phrygia, 
and the Notitiae name it among the episcopal cities 
of Phrygia Pacatiana. The district in which tbs 
town was situated derived from it the name of the 
Peltaean plain (TUkrqvSv or n«Arivbv we8iov, Strab. 
xiii. p. 629). Kieperfc (qp. Frans, Fvrfjntchrtfte*, 
p. 86) fixes the site of Peltae at the place where 
Mr. Hamilton found mins of an ancient city, about 
8 miles south of Sanddkli ( Journal of the Boy. 
Geogr. Society , viii. p. 144); while Hamilton him- 
self ( Researches, ii. p. 203) thinks that it must 
have been sitnated more to the sooth- west, near the 
modem Iehelcli. But this latter hypothesis seems 
to place it too far west. [L. S.] 

PELTUI'NUM (Eth. Peltuinas, -atis; Aneedo- 
nia), a considerable town of the Vestini, and one of 
the four ascribed to that people by Pliny (iii. 12. 
s. 17). Its name is not found in Ptolemy or the 
Itineraries, but its municipal importance is attested 
by various inscriptions. One of these confirms the 
fact mentioned by Pliny, that the Aufinates were 
closely connected with, or dependent on, Peltumum, 
apparently the more important place of the two. 
We learn from the Liber Coloniartim (p. 229) that 
it attained the rank of a colony, probably under 
Augustus : but at a later period, aB we learn from 
an inscription of the date of A. d. 242, it was ie- 
duced to the condition of a Ftaefectura, though it 
seems to have been still a flourishing town. (OrelL 
Inter, no. 4086 ; Zumpt, de ColowUt , p. 359, not ) 
Its site was unknown to Cluverius, bat can be 
fixed with certainty a if a spot called Antedonia, 
between the villages of Caste! Nuova. and Praia, 
about 14 miles SE. of Aquila, on the road from 
thence to Popoli. The ancient name is retained by 
a neighbouring church, called in ecclesiastical docu- 
ments S. Paolo a Peltuino. A considerable part <« 
the circuit of the ancient walls is still visible, with 
remains of various public buildings, and the ruins of 
an amphitheatre of reticulated work. (Giovena^w, 
Aveia, p. 119; Bomanelli, vol. iii. pp. 264 — 268; 
Orelli, Inter. 106, 3961, 3981). [Fi H. B.J 
PELVA, a town of Dalmatia, frhich the Antonme 
Itinerary places on the road from Sirmram to Sb- 
lonae. Schafarik (Slav. Alt voL i. pp. 60, 247) 
identifies it with Pletoa, a place in Bosnia, with a 
river of the same name, of which Pelva is the La- 
tinised form. [E. B- «Lj, . 

PELU'SIUM (niptofaar, Ptol. hr. 5. § I 1 ' 1, 

15. § 1 1 ; Steph. B. t. v.; Strab. xvii. p.802, seq.: 
UrtXouaidrijt, Ur)\o6<rws), was a city of Lpwer Ae- 
gypt, situated upon the easternmost bank of the » 
the Ostium Pelnriacnm, to which it gave it* 1 * 
It was the Sin of the Hebrew Scriptures 
xxx. 15); and this word, as well as its AsgJP. 
appellation, Peremoun or Peromi, and its w"* 
(irfi Aos) import the city of the ooze or mud . 
Coptic, mud), Pelnsium lying between we i 
board and tlie Deltaic marshes, about two and • 
miles from the sea. The Ostium Pelusiacum 
choaked by sand as early ib the first century 
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««id tb« coaait-line has now Advanced for beyond Its 
jlncient limits, eo (bat (be city, even in the third 
century a. D., was at leant four milee from (be Me- 
diterranean* The principal produce of the neigh- 
bouring lands was flax, and the linum Pelneiacnm 
(Plin. xix.,1. s. 9) was both abundant and of a 
very fine quality. It was, however, as a border- 
fortresS on the frontier, as the key of Aegypt as 
regarded Syria and the sea, and as a place of great 
strength, that Pelnsium was most remarlmble. 
From its position it was directly exposed to attack 
by the invaders of Aegypt; several important battles 
were fought under its walls, and it was often besieged 
and taken. The following are the most memorable 
events in the history of Pelnsinm: 

1. Sennacherib, king of Assyria, n. c. 720 — 715, in 
the reign of Setlioe the Aethiopian (25th dynasty) 
advanced from Palestine by the way of Libna and 
Laohish upon Pelnsinm, but retired without fight- 
ing from before its walls (Isaiah, xxxi. 8 ; Herod, 
ii. 141 ; Strab. xiiL p. 604). His retreat was as- 
cribed to the favour of Hephaestoe towards Sethos, 
his priest. In the night, while the Assyrians slept, 
a host of field-mice gnawed the bow-strings and 
shield-straps of the Assyrians, who fled, and many 
of them were slain in their flight by the Aegyptian* 
Herodotus saw in tike temple of Hephaestos at Mem- 
phis, a record of this victory of the Aegyptians, vis. 
a statue of Sethoe holding a mouse in his hand. The 
story probably refits on the fact that in the sym- 
bolism of Aegypt the mouse implied destruction. 
(Comp. Horapoll. Hieroglyph, i. 50; Aelian, H. An. 
vL 41.) 

2. The decisive battle which transferred the throne 
of the Pharaohs to Cambyses, king of the Medo- 
Persians, was fought near Pelusinm in b. c. 525. 
The fields around were strewed with the bones of the 
combatants when Herodotus visited Lower Aegypt; 
and the skulls of the Aegyptians were distinguishable 
from those of the Persians by their superior hard- 
ness, a foot confirmed by the mummies, and which 
the historian ascribes to the Aegyptians shaving 
their heads from infancy, and to the Persians cover- 
ing them up with folds of cloth or linen. (Herod, 
ii. 10, seq.) As Cambyses advanced at once to 
Memphis, Pelnsium probably surrendered itself im- 
mediately after the battle. (Polyaen. Stratag. vii. 9.) 

3. In b. o. 373, Pharnabazns, satrap of Thry- 
gia, and Iphiciatea, the commander of the Athenian 
armament, appeared before Pelusinm, but retired 
without attacking it, Nectanebus, king of Aegypt, 
baling added to its former defences by laying the 
neighbouring lands under water, and blocking up the 
navigable channels of the Nile by embankments. 
(Diodor. xv. 42 ; Nepoe, Iphicr. c. 5.) 

. Pelusiura was attacked and taken by the Per- 
sians, b. c. 309. The city contained at the time a 
garrison of 5000 Greek mercenaries under the com- 
mand of Philophnm. At first, owing to the rashness 
of the Thebans in the Persian service, the defend- 
ants had the advantage. But the Aegyptian king 
, tanebua hastily venturing on a pitched battle, 
troops were cut to pieces, and Pelnsium sur- 
rendered to the Theban general Lacrates on honour- 
able conditions. (Diodor. xvi. 43.) 
o. In b.c. 333, Pelusinm opened its gates to 
Great, who placed a garrison in it 
^e command of one of those officers entitled 
companions of the King.” (Arrian, Exp. Alex. 
“’•1, seq. ; Q u i n t. Curt. iv. 33.) 

»• In b.o. 173, Antiochus Epiphaaes utterly 
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to 

PENE6TAE, 

defeated the troops of PtoMmy Phflomstoar 
(he wafts of Pelnsium, which ho took sad retained 
after he had retired from the reft of Aegypt. (Pdyb. 
Legal. § 82 ; Hieronyab to Dstitoft xl) On the foil 
of the Syrian kingdom, homer, if not Mrifer, 
Pelnsium had been reefotod to tie rigbtfod ownere, 
since 

7. In B.6, 55, it belonged to Aegypt, and Marcus 
Antonins, as gemal of the horse to toe Roman pro- 
consul Gtbinius, defeated the Aegyptian array, and 
made himself master e£ the dty. Ptolemy Auletes, 
in whose behalf the Romans invaded Aegfpt at tiria 
time, wished to put the Pelnsians U tbs sword; but 
his intention was thwarted by At ttoaSns. (Plot* 
Anton, o. 3; VsL Max* ix. 1.) 

8. In B.o. 31, immediately after his victory at 
Actium, Augustus appeared before Pelusinm, and 
*a* admitted by Ha governor Sefencns within He 
wafts. 

Of the six military roads formed or adopted by 
the Romans in Aegypt, the following are mentioned 
in the Itinenrium of Antoninus as connected with 
Pelnsinm : — - 

1. From Memphis to Pelnsinm. This road joined 
the great road from Pselcis in Nnbia at Babylon, 
nearly opposite Memphis, and coincided with it as 
for as Scmse Veterannrum. The two roads, viz. 
that from Pselcis to Soenae Veteranorum, winch 
turned off to the east at Heliopolis, and that from 
Memphis to Pelusinm, connected the latter dty with 
the capital of Lower Aegypt, Tnqan’s canal, and 
Arsinoe, or Suez, on the Sinus Heroopolites. 

2. From Acca to Alexandras, ran along the Me- 
diterranean sea from Raphia to Pelusinm. 

Pelnsium suffered greatly from the Persian in- 
vasion of Aegypt in a. d. 501 (Eutychii, AnnoZ), 
but it offered a protracted, though, in the end, ail 
ineffectual resistance to the arms of Amrou, toe son 
of Asi, in a. d. 618. As on former occasions, the 
surrender of the* key of the Delta, was nearly 
equivalent to the subjugation of Aegypt itself. The 
khalifs, however, neglected the liarboure of their 
new conquest generally, and from this epoch Pelu- 
sium, which had been long on the decline, now 
almost disappears from history. Its ruins, which 
have no particular interest, are found at Tineh, 
near Damietta. (Champollion, VEgypit , vol. ii. 
p. 82 ; Ddnon, Descript de VEyypto, vol. i. p. 208, 
iii. p. 306.) [W. B. D.] 



COIN OF PELUSIUM. 



PEME (ft. Ant p. 156), probably the same as 
the Pempte (Tlifiimi) of Stepbanus B. (s. v.% a 
town of Aegypt, in the Heptanomis, 20 miles above 
Memphis, on the left bank of the Nile, now called 
Bembe. In the old editions of Pliny (v. 29. s. 35) 
we find a place called Pemma, belonging to the 
Nomads dwelling on the borders of Aegypt and 
Aethiopia; but Sillig, instead of “Cysten, Pemxnam, 
Gadagalen" reads “Cysten, Macadagalen." 

PENEITJS. 1. The chief river of Thessaly. 
[Thebsalxa.I 

2. The chief river of Elis. [Elia] # 

PENESTAE, in Thessaly. S te Ihctof AnUg. e.v. 

PENE6TAE, a people of Illyricum, who appear 



m maxi* oPepuza. 


to have poM M- d a lam tract of mountainous 
country to the N. of' the Dsssarstae, and extending 
to the E. at far as the frontier of Macedonia, while 
on the W. and NW. it almost reached to the 
Labeates and the dominions of Gentius. (Lit. xliii. 
SO, 31, S3, S3, 36, xliv. 11.) The principal city 
of this warlike tribe was Uscuuva ; besides which 
thej had the two fortresses of Dbaudacum and 
Oakhux. [E. B. J.] 

PENIEL or PENUEL (i. e. “Face of God,” 
ElBor 0«o6, LXX.), a place beyond Jordan, where 
Jaoob wrestled with the angel (Gen. xxxii. 30), 
and where a town was afterwards founded by the 
tribe of Gad. (Judge*, viii. 8.) 

PETflUS, a small river of Colchis, felling into 
the Buxine, on which stood a town of the same 
name. (Plin. iv. 4; Ov. em Pont. iv. 10. 47.) 

PEHNELOCUS, in the Antonine Itin., and PEN- 
NOLUOOS in the Peutinger Table, is a place in 
faB> hi the country of the Nantuates, between Vi- 
vison* (Veoag) and Tarawa (St, Maurice). In the 
BfaNuthe distance of Pennelocus from Ylviscns is 
marked viiii.; but it is uncertain whether they are 
Roman miles or Gallic leagues. It is generally as- 
sumed that Villmeuve at the eastern end of the Lake 
of Geneva is the site of Pennelocus, but the distance 
from Vevatf does not agree. D'Anville found in 
some old maps a place called Pence on the direction 
of the road, bat the position of Peme does not agree 
with the distances in the Itins. Pennelocus was in 
the Vallis Pennina or the Valais. [G.L.] 

PENN1NAE ALPES. [Alpes, p. 108, a.] 
PENNOCRUCIUM, a town in die territory of 
the Cornavii, in Britannia Roman a, sometimes iden- 
tified with Penkridge in Staffordshire , but more 
probably Stretton. (Itin. Ant. p. 470; Camden, 
p. 636.) [T. H. D.] 

PENTADEMPTAE (Tlerra&rifurai), a tribe of 
Teuthrania in Mysia, which is mentioned only by 
Ptolemy (v. 3. § 15). [L.S.] 

PENTA'POLIS. [Cyrbnaica.] 
PENTEDA'CTYLOS (Plin. vi. 29. s. 34; n*v- 
ratidtcrvKop bpos , Ptol. iv. 5. § 25), a mountain in 
Egypt, on the Arabian Gulf, S. of Berenice. 
PE'NTELE. [Attica, p. 327, a.] 
PENTELEIUM (ncerfocioi'), a fortress near 
Pheneus, in the north of Arcadia, situated upon a 
mountain of the same name. For details see Phe- 
xxus. 

PENTEXICUS MONS. [Attica, pp. 322, a., 
323, b.] 

PENTRI (Tlirrpot), a tribe of the Samnites, and 
apparently one of the most important of the sub- 
divisions of that nation. Their capital city was 
BoviAXtnc (Liv. ix. 31), in the very heart of the 
Samnite territory, and it is therefore probable that 
they occupied the whole of that nigged and moun- 
tainous district which extends from the frontiers of 
Latium, in the valley of the Lins, 10 those of the 
Frentani, towards the Adriatic. But it is impossible 
to determine their exact limits, or to separate their 
history from that of fibs remaining Samnites. It is 
probable, indeed, tfaaL throughout the long wars of 
theRonuuw with the fanuritee, the Pentri were the 
leading tribe of tie letter people, end always took 
part in the war, whteher specified or not. The only 
occasion when we hear of their separating themselves 
from the net of their countrymen, is during the 
Second Punic War, when we are told that all the 
other Samnites, enoept tie Pentri, declared in favour 
of Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, B. c. 316. 


(Liv. xxii. 61.) This is the lest oo ce s io n on wHtah 
we find their name in history; ell trace of the die- 
Unction between them end the other Samnltee seems 
to have been subsequently lost, and their name is 
not even mentioned by Strabo or Pliny. The geo- 
graphical account of their country is given under 
the article Samwium. [E. H. B.] 

PEOR (*o ythp, LXX.), a mountain in the land of 
Moab. {Numb, xxiii. 28.) It is placed by Eusebios 
(e. v. 'Apa&hO Mud*) between Livies and Esbus, 
over against Jericho. 

PEOS ARTE'MIDOS. [Sfbos Abtemukw.] 

PEPARE'THUS (Tlnrdp^0os i EtA. nmrf0u>s), 
an island in the Aegaean sea, lying off the coast of 
Thessaly, to the east of Halonnesus. Pliny describes 
it as 9 miles in circuit, and sayB that it was formerly 
called Evoenus (iv. 12. %. 23). It was said to have 
been colonised by some Cretans under the command 
of Staphylns. (Scymn. Ch. 579; Horn, Hymn. 
ApolL 32.) Peparethus waa an island of some im- 
portance, as appears from its frequent mention in 
history, and from its possessing three’ towns (rpl- 
noAis, Scylax, p. 23), one of which bore the same 
name aa the island. (Strab. ix. p. 436.) The town 
Buffered from an earthquake in the Peloponnesian 
War, b. c. 426. (Thuc. iii. 89.) It was attacked 
by Alexander of Pherae (Diod. xv. 95), and the 
island was laid waste by Philip, because the inhabi- 
tants, at the instigation of the Athenians, had taken 
possession of Halonnesus. (Dem. de Cor. p.248, 
Epist. Phil p. 162.) In b. c. 207, Philip sent a 
garrison to the city of Peparethus, to defend it 
against the Romans (Liv. xxviii. 5); but he de- 
stroyed it in b. a 200, that it might not fall into 
the hands of the latter. (Liv. xxxi. 28.) Peparethus 
was celebrated in antiquity for its wine (Athen. i. 
p. 29; Heracl. Pont Fragm. 13; Plin. xiv. 7. s.9) 


and oil. (Ov. Met viL 470.) Diodes, the earliest 
Greek historian who wrote upon the foundation of 
Rome, was a native of Peparethus. [See Diet, of 
Biogr. Vol. I. p. 1010.] Peparethus is now called 
Khilidhrdmia , and still produces wine, which finds a 
good market on the mainland. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iil p. 1 12.) 

PEPERINE (llcirtpfnf), an island off the SW. 
coast of India, which undioubtedly derived ita name 
from producing pepper. (Ptol viL l. § 95.) 

PEPHNUS (IMfm, Pans.; Ht$v6v, Steph. B.), 
a town of Laconia, on the eastern coast of the Mes- 
senian gulf, distant BO stadia from Thalamae. In 
front of it was an island of the same name, whioh 
Pausanias describes as not larger .than a great rode, 
in which stood, in the open air, brazen statues of the 
Dioscuri, a foot high. There was a tradition, that 
the Dioscuri were bom in this island. The island is at 
the mouth of the -river JfsZrfo, which is the minor 
PamisuB of Strabo (viii. p. 361). In the island, 
there are two ancient tombs, which are railed those 
of the Dioscuri. The Messenians said that their 
territories originally extended as far as Pephno'j. 
[MB88EHiA,p.345,a.] (Pans, iil 26. §§ 2, 3; Gdj> 
IHner. of the Morea, p. 236; Leake, ^ orea ^Jv , J^ 
p. 830, Pelopormesiaca , p. 178 ; Boblaye, 
ches, $c. p. 93 ; Curtins, Pelopomesoe, m “• PP* 
283, 284.) 

PEPU'ZA (nArovfa), . town to the wMtort £■* 
of Phiygia, whioh is mentioned only ,bf fate 
It gave its name to an obscure body of 
noticed by Epiphanius (fiacres, xlviin W J* . 

they did not exist long, since their town was 
and deserted when he wrote. (Comp. PhilosW 
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Hitt Eml iv. 8, where it is called Petnsa; An ete®, selves into the CelcuS; the Selinnt flowed fhfuagh 
Comm, m Can. 8, whew its name it Peausa.) the cit y itself, while the Ceflue washed its walls. 
Kiepert {op. Frans, F&tf. Insekrtfien, p. 33) believes (Strsb. xiii. p. 619; Plin.T. 33; Pans, vl 16. § 1; 
that its site mey tmmMy be marked by the rains Liv. anvil 18.) Its distance flam the sea was 
found by Arandell (Buconeriet m A$. Min. i. 120 stadia, but coromniieatioo with the eea was 
pp. 101, 127) near BeahShehr and Kdmkefl, in effected by the navigable, Hear Catena. Paraamtun, 
the south of Uthdk. [L. 8.] which is first mentioned by Xenophon (4we£ vil 8. 

PERAEA (n spala), the name of several districts § 8), was originally a fortress of considerable natural 
lying beyond (tripos) a river or on the other side strength, being situated ea the usmmft of * oonical 
of a sea. hill, round the foot of which there were at that time 

1. The district of Palestine lying beyond the no houses* Subsequently, however, a city arose at 

Jordan, and more particularly the country between the fool a t the hill, and the latter tfrf n the 

the Jordan on the W., the city of Pella on the N., acropolis. We have no information as to the founda- 
the city of Philadelphia and Arabia Petraea on the taon of the original town on the hill, but the Per- 
E., and the land of the Moabites on the S. [Pa- gameniane believed themselves to be the descendants 
laestina, p. 682.] of Arcadians, who had migrated to Aria under the 

2. ('fl ruv 'PoB(my mpolo, Strab. xiv. pp. 651, leadership of the tieradeid Telephns (Pans. i. 4. 

652 ; Polyb. xvii. 2, 6, 8, xxxi. 25; Liv. xxxii. 88, | o); they derived the name of their town from 
xuiii. 18; xtyo $ r&y ToBuiy $ iv if Wilpy, Pergamns, a son of Pyrrhus, who was believed to 
Scylax, p. 88), a portion of the S. coast of Caria, op- have arrived there with his mother Andromache, 
posite to Rhodes, and subject to it It commenced and, after a successful combat with Arias, the ruler 
at Mt. Phoenix, and extended as far as the frontiers of Teuthrania, to have established himself there, 
of Lycia. (Strab. L c.) The peninsula containing (Paue. i. 11. §9.) Another tradition stated that 
Mt Phoenix was called the Rhodian Chersonesua. Asclepius, with a colony from Epidaurus, proceeded 
(Plm. xxxi. 2, 20; Died. v. 60, 62.) For a de- to PCrgamum; at all events, the place seems to have 
ecnption of this district, which is very beautiful and been inhabited by many Greeks at the time when 
fertile, see Vol. L pp. 619., b, 620, a. Xenophon visited it Still, however, Pergamum 

3. (Ilepcda T«v«6W, Strab. xiil p. 596), a remained a place of not much importance until the 

small district on the coast of Mysia, opposite to time of LjBimachus, one of the generals of Alexander 
Tenedus, and extending from the promontory Sigeium the Great. This Lyrimachus chose Pergamum aa 
to Alexandria Troas. a place of security for the reception and preserva- 

PERAEA. [Cohinthus, p. 685, b.] tion of his treasures, which amounted to 9000 

PERAETHE1S. [Megalopolis, p. 310, a.] talents. The care and superintendence of this trea- 
PERGELANA (Inn. Ant. p. 432), a town of sure was intrusted to Philetaerus of Tium, an eunuch 
Hispania Baetica, lying S. of Merida. For its coins from his infancy, and a person in whom Lysimaohus 
see Sebtini,p. 107. [T. H. D.] placed the greatest confidence. For a time Phile- 

PERCO'TE (Ilepffrinj: Eth. TicpK&oios), an an- taerus answered the expectations of Lyrimachus, but 
cienttown of Mysia, on the Hellespont, between Aby- having been ill-treated by ArsinoS, the wife of his 
dos and Lampsacus, and probably on the little river master, he withdrew hi t£ allegiance and declared 
Percotes. (Ham. II. il 835, xi. 229 ; Xenoph. HeUen. himself independent, b. c. 283. As Lysimachus 
v. 1. § 23.) Fseoote continued to exist long after was prevented by domestic calamities from punishing 
the Trojan War, as it is Bpoken of by Herodotus the offender, Philetaerus remained in undisturbed 
(v. 117), Scylax (pi 35), Apollonius Rhodius (1 possession of the town and treasures for twenty yean, 
932), Arrian (4no5. L 13), Pliny (v. 32), and contriving by dexterous management to maintain 
Stephanos Byz. (#. t?.). Some writers mention it peace with his neighbours. He transmitted his 
among the towns assigned to Themistocles by the principality to a nephew of the name of Eumenes, 
king of Persia. (Plut. Them. 30; Athen. I p. 29.) who increased the territory he had inherited, and 
According to Strabo (xiii. p. 590) its ancient name even gained a victory over Antiochus, the son of 
hud been Percope. Modern travellers are unanimous Seleucus, in the neighbourhood of Sardes. After a 
in identifying its site with Bergaz or Bcrgan, a reign of twenty-two years, from b.c. 263 to 241, he 
sinall Turkish town on the left bank of a small was succeeded by his cousin Attains, who, after a 
river, situated on a sloping hill in a charming dis- great victory over the Galatians, assumed the title 
trict. (Sibthorpe’s Journal, in Walpole’s Turkey, of king, and distinguished himself by his talents and 
L P* 91 ; Richter, WaEfakrten, p. 434.) [L. S.] sound policy. (Strab. xiii pp. 623, 624; Polyb. 

PERCOTES (ncfMtrfnp), a small river of Myria, xviii. 24; Liv. xxxiii. 21.) He espoused the in- 
flowing from Mount Ida into the Hellespont. (Horn, terests of Rome against Philip of Macedonia, and in 
!*• ii. 835.) It is easily identified as the stream conjunction with the Rhodian fleet rendered im- 
nowing in the valley of the modern town of Bergaz. portent services to the Romans. It was mainly this 
mJP* Percote.] [L. S.] Attains that umassed the wealth for which his name 

0 " ERDICES, a town in Mauretania Caesarieasis, became proverbial. He died at an advanced age, in 
5 M.P. from Sitifis, perhaps Raa-el-Ouad. (It b.c. 197 v and was succeeded by his son Eumenes 11., 
^PP-29, 36; CoU. Epitc. c. 121.) from B.c. 197 to 159. He continued his friend- 

[PmkmO ship with the Romans, and assisted them against 

PETtGAMCJM. [Ilium.] Antiochus the Groat and Perseus of Macedonia; after 

PE'KGAMUM (lUpyafjuiv : Eth. Utpyafiijvds, the defeat of Antiochus, the Romans rewarded hie 
fWmenus), ^ rERGAMUS services by giving to him aU the countries in Asm 

* U » 17. $ 10; Steph. B. #. «.), an Minor west of Mount Taurus. Pergamum, the ter- 
IP*"? 4 . 0,t 7» in a most beautiful district of Teu- ritory of which had hitherto not extended beyond 
in Mysia, on the north of the river Calcus. the gulfs of Elaea and Adramyttium, now became a 
the point where Pergamum was situated, two large and powerful kingdom. (Strab. I o. ; Liv. 
ot0er nv ws, the Selinus and Cetius, emptied them- ixxviil 39.) Eumenes UL was nearly killed at 
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Mpbi by araassins said to havo been hired by 
Perseus; yet at a later period he flavoured the cause 
of the Maeedoniaa king, and thereby incurred the 
ill-will of the Romans. Pergamom was mainly in- 
debted to Eumenes H. for its embellishment and 
extension. He was a liberal patron of the arts and 
sciences; ho decorated the temple of Zeus Nice- 
phoros, which had been bnilt by Attains outside the 
city, with walks and plantations, and erected himself 
many other public buildings; but the greatest monu- 
ment of bis liberality was the great library which 
he founded, and which yielded only to that of Alex- 
andria in extent and value. (Strab. L a .; Athen. i. 
p. 3.) He was succeeded by his son Attalus 11.; 
bat the government was carried on by the late 
king's brother Attalus, sumamed Philadelphia, from 
B.C. 159 to 186. During this period the Per- 
gamenians again assisted the Romans against the 
Pseudo-Philip. Attains also defeated Diegylis, king 
of the Thracian Caeni, and overthrew Pruaias of 
Bithynia. 'On his death, his ward and nephew, 
Attains IIL, sumamed Philomotor, undertook the 
reins of government, from b. o. 138 to 133, and on 
his death bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 
Soon after, Aristonicns, a natural son of Eumenob 11., 
revolted and claimed the kingdom of Pergamum for 
himself; but in b. o. 130 he was vanquished and 
taken prisoner, and the kingdom of Pergamum be- 
came a Roman province under the name of Asia. 

4 (Strab. I c., xiv. p. 646.) The city of Pergamum, 

* however, continued to flourish and prosper under the 
Roman dominion, so that Pliny (/. c.) could still call 
it “ longe olarissimum Asiae Pergamum;” it re- 
mained the centre of jurisdiction for the district, and 
of commerce, as all the main -roads of Western Asia 
converged there. Pergamum was one of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the book of Revelations. 
Under the Byzantine emperors the greatness and pros- 
perity of the city declined; but it still exists under 
the name of Bergamah , and presents to the visitor 
numerous ruins and extensive remains of its ancient 
magnificence. A wall facing the south-east of the 
acropolis, of hewn granite, is at least 100 feet deep, 
and engrafted into the rock; above it a course o£ 
large substructions forms a spacious area, upon 
wliich once rose a temple unrivalled in sublimity of 
situation, being visible from the vast plain and the 
Aegean sea. The ruins of this temple show that it 
was built in the noblest style. Besides this there 
are ruins of an ancient temple of Aesculapius, which, 
like the Nicephorion, was outside the city (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 63; Paus. v. 13. § 2); of a royal palace, 
which was surrounded by a wall, and connected with 
the Calcus by an aqueduct; of a prytaneum, a 
theatre, a gymnasium, a stadium, an amphitheatre, 
and other public buildings. All these remains 
attest the Unusual splendour of the ancient city, and 
all travellers speak with admiration of their stu- 
pendous ^greatness. The numerous coins which we 
possess of Pergamum attest that Olympia were 
colebrated there; a vase found there represents a 
torch-race an horseback; and Pliny (x. 25) relates 
that public cock-fights took place there eveiy year. 
Pergamum was oslcfrwfod ror its manufacture of 
ointments (Athen. zv. p, 689), pottery (Plin. xxxv. 
46), and parchment, which derives Its name (charta 
Pergamena) from the city. The library of Perga- 
mum, which is said to hove consisted of no less than 
200,000 volumes, wasjriven by Antony to Cleopatra. 
(Comp. Span and Whel or, Voy. L p. 260, Ac.; 
Choiseul-GonfBer, VoydgePUtoreegue, ti. p. 25, Ac.; 


Arundell, Seven Churches, p. 281, Ac. ; DaHawsy; 
CcmMmSnopk Anc. and Modem, p. 603; Leahs, 
Asia Minor, p. 266; Fellows, Ana Minor, p. 34, 
&c. ; Richter, Walffahrten, p. 4jB8, Ac. ; Eckh&fioctt' 
Nvm. vol. iv., p. 445; A. G. Capelle, Comme nt o f . 
de Regibm et AMiqwt. Pergammis, Amstelodami, 
1842, 8vo.) [L.&] 



COTS OF FEROAMUB IN MYSIA. 

PE'RGAMUS (XUpyanos, Herod, vii. 112), a for- 
tress in the Pierio hollow, by which Xeraee passed 
in his march, leaving Mt Pangaeum on his right 
Inis identified with Prhoigta, where the lowers mari- 
time ridge forms a junction with Pangaeum, and 
separates the Pieric valley from the plain of Philippi. 
(Leake, Northern Greece , vol. iii. p. 178.) [E. B. J.] 

PE'RGAMUS (tlipyofios), a town of Crete, to 
which a mythical origin was ascribed. According 
to Virgil it was founded by Aeueas (Aen. iii. 133), 
according to Velleius Paterculus (i. 1) by Agamem- 
non , and according to Servius by the Trojan pri- 
soners belonging to the fleet of Agamemnon (ad 
Virg. Aen. 1. c.). Lycurgus, the Spartan legislator, 
was said to have died at this place, and his tomb was 
shown there in the time of Aristoxenns. (Plut Lye. 
32.) It is said by Servius (l c.) to have been neur 
Cydonia, and is mentioned by Pliny (iv. 12. s. 20) in 
connection with Cydonia. Consequently it must 
have been situated in the western part of the island, 
and is placed by Pashley at Platanid. (Travels in 
Crete, vol. ii. p. 23.) Scylax says (p. 18, Huds.) 
that the Dictynnaeum stood* in the territory of Per- 
gamus. 

PERGA'NTIUM (Tltpydimov: Eth . Uepyivrm, 
Steph. B. s. v.), a city of the Ligures. It is the small 
island named BrSgtmson , on the south coast of 
France. It is separated by a narrow channel from a 
point on the mainland which is turned towards Mese, 
one of the Stoechades or Isles d Hie res. [G. L.] 

PERGE or PERGA (TUpyv : Eth. Tlepyedos), an 
ancient and important city of Painphylia, between 
the rivers Catarrhactes and Cestrus, at a distance 
of 60 stadia from the mouth of the latter. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 667; Plin. v. 26; Pomp. Mel. i. 14; Ptol. v. 
5. § 7.) It was renowned for the worship of Ar- 
temis, whose temple stood on a hill outside the town, 
and in whose honour annual festivals were cele- 
brated. (Strab. I c. ; Callim. Hymn, in Dion. 187; 
Scylax, p. 39; Dionys. Per. 854.) The coins of 
Perge represent both the goddess and her tempi®- 
Alexander the Great occupied Perge with a part of 
hie army after quitting Phaselis, between which two 
towns rite road is described as long and diflfcolt 
(Arrian, Andb. i. 26; comp, Polyb. v. 72, m. 
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Lit. xxxviiL 87.) We learn from the Acta of the 
Apoetlre (*!▼. 84, 85) that Paul and Barnabaa 
preached the gospel at Peige. (Comp. Acte, zflL 
18.) In the socWastical notices and in Hierodes 
(p. 679) Perge appears as the metropolis of Pam- 
pnylia. (Comp. Stoph. B. «. Eckhel, Doctor. 
Bum. i. 3, p. 12.) There are considerable ruins of 
Perge about 16 miles to the north-east of Adalia, at 
a place now called EeH-Kalesi. (Comp. Leake, 
Asia Minor, p. 132; Tester, Descript . de VAsie 
Mia., where the rains are figured in 19 plates; Fel- 
lows, Asia Minor, p. 190, fltc.) [L. S.] 

PERIMU'LA (JltptpouAa, Ptol. vii. 2. § 5), the 
name of a town of some commercial importance on 
the W. side of the Sinus Magnus (or gulf of Siam), 
on a tongue of land anciently called the Aurea 
Chemonesus, and now known by the name of Ma- 
lacca. Lassen places it in lat. 7° N. In its imme- 
diate neighbourhood was a small bay or indentation of 
the coast, which was called the Sinus Perinmlicus 
(n epipovAuebs kJAwos). [V.] 

PERIMUXICUS SINUS. [Perimula.] 
PER1NTHUS ($ TUpivBos, Ptol. iii. 11. § 6, 
viii. 11. § 7 ; Xenoph. Anab . vii. 2. § 8 : Eth. 
ntplrihos), a great and flourishing town of Thrace, 
utuated on the Propontis. It lay 22 miles W. of 
Selymbria, on a small peninsula (Plin. iv. 18) of the 
l>ay which bears its name, and was built like an 
amphitheatre, on the declivity of a hill (Diod. zvi. 
76.) It was originally a Samian colony (Mercian, 
p. 29 ; Pint. Qu. Gr. 56), and, according to Syncel- 
Iub (p. 238), was founded about b. o. 599. Panofka, 
however (p. 22), makes it contemporary with Samo- 
thrace, that is about B. c. 1000. It was particu- 
larly renowned for its obstinate defence against 
Philip of Maoedon (Diod. xvi. 74 — 77; Pint Phoc. 
14). At that time it appears to have been a more 
important and flourishing town even than Byzantium; 
and being both a harbour and a point at which several 
main roads met, it was the seat of an extensive com- 
ma! re (Procop. de Aed. iv. 9). This circumstance 
explains the reason why so many of its coins are still 
extant ; from which we learn that large and cele- 
brated festivals were held here (Mionnet, i. p. 399 — 
415 ; Eckhel, Doctr. Nam. vol. iv. p. 445 ; MorelL 
fyec. Pei Num, tab. xiii. 143). According to 
Izetzes (ChiL iii. 812), it bore at an early period 
the name of Mygdonia ; and at a later one, but not 
hefurt the fourth century of our era, it assumed the 
Bwne of Heradeia ; which we find sometimes used 
alone, and sometimes with the additions H. Thraciae 
J^d H. Perinthua. (Procop. I c. and B. Vand. i. 12 ; 
jowm. i. 62; Justin, xvi. 3 ; Eutrop. ix. 15; Amm. 
Mw. xxii. 2 ; Itin. Ant pp. 175, 176, 323 ; Jorn. 
JJ 8 Re 9** Succ. p. 61, &c. On the variations in its 
name, see Tzschueke, ad Mekun, ii. 2, vol. iii. pt. ii. 
P< 102, seq.) Justinian restored the old imperial 
palace, and the aqueducts of the city. (Procop. 

It is now called Esld Eregti, and still con- 



tains some ancient ruins 684 iMorfUtae. _ 
Clarke’s Travels, viii. p. IML sqq.) f'T. H. D.J 
PEBISADYES (ItyuroMr, Ospiefoei), m Il- 
lyrian people, near the silver mines of Damastiute, 
whose name seams to he corrupt. (Strab. vii p. 326* 
Kramer and Groskwd, ad toe) 

PER1TUR, a place in Lower Pennonia (/rib 
Eieros. p. 562), probably the same as the one men- 
tioned in the Panting. Table under the name of 
Piretis, and in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 286) under 
that of Pyrri or Pyrrum, end situated on the road 
from Petovio to Sisda. (See Wesseling, ad IL 
Eieros. I c.) ft. S.] 

PEBIZZ1TES. [Palaesthul, p. 529.1 
PEHMESSUS. [Boeotia, p. 418, a.] 

PEBNE (TUpyij), a small island off the coast of 
Ionia, which, during an earthquake, became united 
with the territory Of Miletus. (Plin. iL 91.) There 
was also a town in Thrace of this name, which is 
mentioned only by Steph. B. (s. t>.) [L. S.1 

PERNICIACUM, or PEBNACUM In the Table, 
in North Gallia, is placed on a road from Bagaeva 
( Bavai ) to Aduatuca ( Tongem ). The road passed 
from Bagacnm to Geminiacum ( Gemblou ). From 
Geminiacum to Pemiciacum is xii. in the Anton. 
Itin., and xiiii. in the Table; and from Perniciacum 
to Aduatuca is xiv. in the Itin. and xvi. in the 
Table. The road is generally straight, but there is 
no place which we can identity as the site of Pemi- 
| ciacum ; and the geographers do not agree on any 
I position. [G. L.] 

PERORSI (Uipopooi, nbpopooi, Ptol. iv. 6. §§ 
16,17; Polyb. ap. Plin. v. l.s.8,vi. 35), a people ut 
Libya, subdued by Suetonius Psullmus, who in- 
habited a few fertile spots spread over the long 
extent of maritime country between the Canaru, 
who dwelt opposite to the Fortunate Islands, and 
the Pharusii, who occupied the banks of the 
Senegal. (Leake, London Geog. Joum. vol. ii. p. 
17.) [E.B.J.] 

PERPERE'NA (ncprtpijya), s place in Mysia, 
on the south-east of Adramyttium, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which there were copper mines and good 
vineyards. It was said by some to be the place in 
which Thucydides had died. (Sfcrab. xiii. p. 607 ; 
Plin. ▼. 32 ; Steph. B. s. v. Ylapwdpvv, from whom 
we learn that some called the place Perine; while 
Ptol. v. 2. § 16, calla it Perpere or Permera; Galen, 
Ilepl ebxoplas, p. 358 ; comp. Sestini, p. 75.) 
Some, without sufficient reason, regard Perperena as 
identical with Theodosiupolis, mentioned by Hiero- 
cles (p. 661). f S-3 

PERRANTHES. [Ambracla.] 

PERBHAEBI, PEKRHAE'BIA. [Thessalu.] 
PERRHIDAE. [Attica, p. 330, a.] 
PERSABO'RA (Jlypoat&pa, Zosim. iii. 17), a 
very strong place in Mesopotamia, on the W. bank 
of the Euphrates,' to which the emperor Julian came 
in his march across that country. Zowmus, who 
giveB a detailed account of its siege, states that it 
was in size and importance second only to Ctesi- 
phon. ’ Ammkmus, speaking of the same war, calls 
the place Pirisabora (xxiv. c. 2) ; and Libaniua 
Soph* mentions a city of the same name ss thetben 
ruling king of Persia, evidently supposing that it de- 
rived its name from Sapor (or Shahpbr). {Ora t 
Fun. p. 315.) Forbiger has conjectured that it 
is represented by the present Aubar, and that it was 
situated near the port of the river Euphrates whence 
the canal Ndhr-sares flows, and no great distance 
from the Sipphara of Ptolemy (v. 18. § 7). [V.J 
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PEE9ETOLIS (ItywAroAit, Dlod. xvii 70 ; Mare Persfcum, Pirn. vl. IS. e. 16), the great gtdf 
PtoL vi 4. § 4; Cart. ▼. 4. 6; JUpffaIwo\u, Strab. which, extending in a direction nearly MW. and SSL, 
xr. 729: J tilth. ncfvrmAinjs), the capital of Penis separated the provinces of SdsUna and Penis, and 
at the time of the invasion of Alexander, and the the western portion of GarmqqU from the opposite 
seat of the chief palaoee of the hinge of Persia. It shores of Arabia Felix. ThersXre great differences 
was situated at the opening of an extensive plain and great errors in the acoottnts which the ancients 
(now eallsd Marduskt), and near the junction of have left of this golf; nor indeed are the statements 
two streams, the Araxes (Bsndantfr) and the Medus of the same author always consistent the one with 
(JPmhodn). The ruins, which an still veiy exten- the other. Thus some writers gave to it the shape 
she, bear the local name of the CM Minor, or of the human head, of which the narrow opening 
Forty Columns. According to Diodorus the city towards the 6E. formed ,the neck (Mela, iti. 8; Plin. 
was originally surrounded by a triple wall of great vi. 24. s. 28.) Strabo in one place states that, at 
strength and beauty (xvii. 71). Strabo states that the entrance, it was only a day's sail across (xv. p. 
it was, after Susa, the richest city of the Persians, 727), and in another (xvi. n. 765) that from Har- 
and that it contained a palace of great beauty (xv. muza the opposite Arabian More of Mace was visible, 
p. 729), and adds that Alexander bnmt this building in which Ammianus (xxiii. 6) agrees with him. He 
to avenge the Greeks for the similar injuries which appears to have thought that the Persian 'Gulf was 
had been inflicted on them by the Persians (xv. p. little inferior in size to the Enxine sea (L e.), and 
730). Arrian simply states that Alexander burnt reckons that it was about 20,000 stadia m length, 
the royal palace, contrary to the entreaty of Par- (Cf. Agathem. i 3.) He placed it also, according 
menion, who wished him to spare this magnificent to a certain system of parallelism, due S. pf the 
building, but does not mention the name of Perse- Caspian (ii. p. 121, of. also xi. p. 519). The earliest 
polls. (Anab iii. 18.) Curtins, who probably mention of the Persian Gulf would appear to be that 
drew his account from the many extant notices of of Heoataeus (Steph. B.s. v. Kvpy); bat a doubt has 
Alexander’s expedition by different officers who had been thrown upon this passage, as some MSS. read 
accompanied him, has fully described the disgraceful icdvros instead of k6\ wos. [V.] 

burning of the city and palace at Persepolis by the PERSIS (y Tltpols, Aeschyl. Pert. 60; Herod. 
Greek monarch and his drunken companions. He iii. 19; Plin. vi. 23. s. 25; Auim. Marc, xxiii 6, &c.; 
adds that, as it was chiefly built of cedar, the fire ^ Tlepoucfi, Herod, iv. 39 : Eth Uipaip, Perea), the 

spread rapidly far and wide. province of Persia, which must be considered as the 

4 Gnat light has been thrown upon the monuments centre of the ancient realm of Persia, and the district 
which still remain at Persepolis by the researches of from which the arms of the Peroians spread over all 
Niebuhr and Ker Porter, and still more so by the the neighbouring nations, was bounded on the N. by 
interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions by Media and part of the chain of the Parachoathras 
Oolonel Rawlinson and Prof. Lassen. From the M.; on the W. by Susiana, which is separated from 
result of their inquiries, it seems doubtful whether Persia by the small stream Arosis or Oroatis; on the 
toy portion of the present mins ascend to so high a S. by the Persian Gulf, and on v the E. by the desert 
period as that of the founder of the Persian mo- waste of Carmania. In the earlier periods of history 
aarchy. Gyrus. The principal buildings are doubt- this province was altogether unknown, and it was 
less due to Dareius the son of Hystaspes, and to not till the wars of Alexander and of h» successors 
Xerxes. The palace and city of Cyrus was at that the Greeks formed any real conception of the 
Pasargada, while that of the later monarchs was at position and character of the land, from which their 
Persepolis. (Bawlinson, Jowrn. of Bop. As. Soc. ancient and most formidable enemies took their 
vol. x; Lassen, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encycl s.v.; name. The whole province was very mountainous, 
Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Res - with few extended plains; it possessed, however, 
fared, Lond. 1851.) It has been a matter of some several valleys of great beauty and fertility, as those 
doubt how far Persepolis itself ever was the ancient for instance in the neighbourhood of Persepolis 
site of the capital; and many writers have supposed (Strab. xv. p. 727 ; Arrian, Ind. c. 40; Amm. Marc, 
that it was only the high place of the Persian xxiii. 6; Chardin*. Voy. iii. p. 255); the coast-line 
monarchy where the great palaces and temples were appears to have been, as it is now, sandy and hot, 
grouped together. On the whole, it seems most and uninhabitable, owing to the prison-bearing winds, 
probable that the rock on which the ruins are now (Plin. xii. 20.) The principal mountain chains bore 
Been was the place where the palaces and temples the names of Parachoathras ( Elvmd) and Ochus 
were placed, and that the city was extended at its (perhaps NaJchilu ), and were, in feet, prolongations 
feet along the circumjacent plain. Subsequent to to the sea of the still higher ranges of Media. It 
the time of Alexander, Persepolis is not mentioned in was watered by no great river, bat a number of 
history except in the second book of the Maccabees, smaller streams are mentioned, some of them doubt- 
where it is stated that Antioclms Epiphanes made a less little more than mountain torrents. The chief 
fruitless attempt to plunder the temples. (2 Maccab. uf these were the Anuses (Bend-amir,) the Medos 
lx. 1.) In the later times of the Mohammedan (Puhodn), and the Cyras (Etir), in the more inland 
rule, the fortress of Jstakhr, which was about 4 part of the country ; and along the coast, the Bagraf 
miles from the rains, seems to have occupied the Padtigns, Heratemis, Rhoganis, Oroatis, See . (Pnjj* 
place of Persepolis ; hence the opinion of some vi 23. s. 26; Arrian, Ind. c. 39; Amm. Marc, a* 11 *: 
writers, that Istakkr itself was part of the ancient 6 ; Strab. xvi. p. 727, fee.) The principal citiee « 
city. (Niebuhr, ii p. 161; Chardin, Voyages, viii. Persia were, Pasargada, its earliest capital, a*® 
p. 245; Ker Porter, voLip.576; Ouseley, Travels, the site of the tomb ef its first mooarM, Cyro». 
ii p. 222.) [V.] Persepolis, the fiur-famed seat of the palaces 

PE'BSICUS SINUS <5 Tltpcucbs k6*wos, Strab. temples of Dareius the sod of Hystaspes, and 
sip. 78, xv. p. 7f7; PtoL vi 3. § 1, 4. § 1, pvxds, successors; Gabae, one of the wsideiieos « w 

PtoL vi 19. § 1 ; Kstrk TUpoas bdhmtra , Strab. Persian kings; Taooe, and Aspabava. 

xvi. p. 765 ; 4 Tlspeudi SdAcOTo, Agathem. i 3; The Persae were properly the native mhaMW 



PERS1S. 

of this small district; though in later times the name 
was applied generally to tire streets of the great 
yfa fr whose empire attended, under Danins the son 
of Hystaspes, fremjlndia to the Mediterranean. In 
the earliest timfewf the Old Testament they are 
not mentioned by hame as a distinct people, and 
when, In the later days of the captivity, their name 
occurs, they most be taken as the inhabitants of the 
great empire above noticed (Eoek. xxxviiL 8 ; Etth. 
S. 3 — 18; Eero, iv. 5; 1 Afaccab. i. 1, deb.), and not 
simply of the limited district of Persia. According 
to Herodotus, the ancient people were divided into 
three leading classes, warriors, husbandmen, and 
nomades. la the first class, the Pas&rgadae, Ma- 
raphli, and Mtapii, were the most important sub- 
divisions. The Achaemenidae, Vom whom their 
well-known line of kings descended, was one of the 
families of the Pasargadae. The tribes of husband- 
men bore the names of Panthialaei, Derusiaei and 
Germanii; those of the nomades were called, Dai, 
Mardi, Dropid and Sagartli. (Herod, i. 185 ) It is 
clear from this account that Herodotus Is describing 
what was the state of the Penas but a little while 
before his own times, and that his view embraces a 
territory far more extensive than that of the small 
province of Penis. We must suppose, from his notice 
of the nomade tribes, that he extended the Persian 
race over a considerable portion of what is now called 
Khordian { indeed, over much of the countiy which 
at the present day forms the realm of Penis. In 
still later times, other tribes or subdivisions are met 
with, as the Pareetaceni, Messabatae, Stabaei, Suzaei, 
Hippophagi, dec. &c. Herodotus states further that 
the most ancient name of the people was Artaei 
(Herod, vii. 61), a form which modern philology has 
shown to be in dose connection with that of the 
Arii, the earliest title of their immediate neighbours, 
the Modes. Both alike are derived from the old 
Zend and Sanscrit Ary a, signifying a people of noble 
descent; a name still preserved in the modem Praia 
(Anaka). (Muller, Joum. AtiaL iii. p. 299; Lassen, 
Jnd. AltertL ii. p. 7.) There can be no doubt that the 
name Penae is itself of Indian origin, the earliest 
form in which it is found on the cuneiform inscripr 
tions being Parata. (Lassen, AU-Pert. KeU-Intcr. 
p. 60.) 

The Pereian people seem to have been in all 
times noted for the pride and haughtiness of their 
language (AeschyL Pert. 795; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 
6); but, in spite of this habit of boasting, in their 
wlier history, under Gyrus and his immediate suc- 
cessora, they appear to have made excellent soldiers. 
Herodotus describes fully the arms and accoutre- 
ments of the foot-soldiers, archers, and lancers of 
the army of Xe&es (vH 61), on which description 
the well-known sculptural at Persepolis afford a 
"till living commentary. (Of. also Strab. xv. p. 734; 

, • tyrop. vi. 3. § 31.) Their cavalry also was 
"''*'•‘•4 (H«od. 1. e. ix. 79, 81; Xen. Cgrop. vi. 
• § !)• Strabo, who for the most part confines 
h * ^ ereae the inhabitants of Persia, 

folly described some of the manners and cus- 
ms of the people. On the subject of their re- 
does worship Herodotus and Strabo are not at 
®, and each writer gives separate and uncon- 
i* l d ? tai } 8 * The general conclusion to be drawn 
l, **** r ® mot ® 8t ages, the Persians were pure 
I ? S™*PP e f>» and that by degrees they adopted 
iJS Decim ® in later times a characteristic of their 
a *ke Doalistic arrangement of two 
****** principles of good and evil, Hormusd and 
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Ahriman. (Strab. xv. p. 7*7w7&6; Herod. 1. 83, 
133; Xen. Cyrop. i. 28.) Many of their ancient 
religions customs have witihoed to the prevent day; 
the fire- worshippers of India stilt contending t inf 
they an the lineal descendant* of toe indent 
Persians. The language ef the afeefoot people waft 
strictly Indo-GermSnic, a ad whs nearly oooneoted 
with the classical Sanscrit: the dirtiest specimens of 
it are the cuneiform bawriptions at IrtoyM,— the 
site ef Ptaaigada, ami the jdaee where Gyms was 
buried,— and tboee ofDareius end XerkeS aft Mm* 
polis and Behktdn, which baVe been deciahetad by 
Colonel BawHnsou and Professor Laseso. (RawftnSofc, 
Joan. A*. Soe. vol. x.; Lassen, XeteuMt/. Jf«K 
ffenL vL 1; HHrig, Grabochr\ft dL DeAt, Zurich, 
1847; Benffey, Port, Ked-Intertft, Leipzig, 1847.) 

The government of Persia was a rigid monarchy. 
Their kings lived apart from their subjects in will 
secured palaces (M. iv. 8, 6), and rejoiced In 
great parks (wapdfewot), well stocked with game 
and animals for the chase (Cyrop. I. 3. § 14, viii. 1. 
§ 38, Anab. L 2. g 7; Curt. viii. 1. § 11), and 
passed (in later times, when their empire was most 
widely extended) their summer at Ecbatama, their 
spring at Susa, and their winter at Babylon. (Nehem. 
i. 1; Dan. viii. 2; Etth. i. 2, 6; Xen. Anab. iii. 5. 
$ 15, Cyrop. viii. 6. § 22.) Like other eastern 
monarchB, the Persian kings possessed a well ap- 
pointed harem, many curiomt details of which we 
gather from the history of Esther (cf. also Curt, 
iii. § 3; Athen. xiii. p. 557; Plut. Arlaoc. c. 43); 
and they were accustomed to receive from their sub- 
jects direct adoration (w potrirtfnjoii), as the pre- 
sumed descendants or representatives of Hormusd. 
(Plut. Themitt. o. 7 ; Curt. vi. 6. g 2, viii. 5. g 6.) 
Their local government was a pure despotism; but 
in some extraordinary cases a sort of privy council 
was called of the seven chief princes, who stood 
around the royal throne,' like the Amsbaspands round 
the throne of Hormuzd. (Herod, vii. 8, viii. 67) 
Etth. i. 14, 19, vii. 14.) Whatever document had 
once passed the king and had been sealed by the 
royal signet was deemed irrevocable. (Etth. i. 19, 
viii. 8; Dan. vi. 9, 16; cf. also Chardin, Voy. iii. 
418.) Over the individual provinces — which in the 
time of Dareius were said to have been twenty in 
number (Her. iii. 89), but were subsequently much 
more numerous (Etth. i. 1), probably room the sub- 
division of the larger ones were placed satraps, 
whose business it was to superintend them, to collect 
the revenues, and to attend to the progress of agricul- 
ture. (Her. iii. 89, 97; Joseph. Ant. xi. 3, foe.) 
Between the satraps and the kings was a well or- 
ganised system of couriers, who were called Byyapot 
or bordtwu (Plut. Fort. A lex. vii. p. 294, ed. Beiske), 
who conveyed their despatches from station to station 
on hones, and had the power, when necessary, to press 
hones, boats, and even men into their service. As 
this service was very irksome and oppressive, the 
word hyyapevttv came to mean compulsion or de- 
tention under other circumstances. (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 2. § 3; Etth. iii. 13, 15, viii. 10, 14; Bentley's 
Menander, p. 56.) 

The history of the Persian empire need not be 
repeated here, as it is given under the names of the 
respective kings in the Diet, Bioyr. [V.] 

PERTU'SA, a town of the Hergetes in Hispenia 
Tarraconensis, which still ousts under the old name 
on the Alcanadre. (/tie. Ant p. 391.) [T.H.D.] 

, PERU'SIA (i ntpowria : Eth. Perusinua : Perugia), 
one cf the most important and powerful cities 4f 
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t IrwK A m M uearty on the Mem froa^er of 
M » loaigrliill oa tta rigsht h«nk: of the 
Ttbar, and Mtaktog the lax* of Thnuymene 
wMcfa Mr Mm from H the name of Law© tii 
JV wf fe It closely adjoins the ffontien of Umbria, 
and taps the tradition reported tor Sarins, that it 
mm mktaelfr an Umbrian city, inhabited by the 
tribe called Sandnates, is at toast a very probable 
«**. (Sarv. ad Am r. 2Q1.) The same aothor 
has, however, preserved to tu another tradition, 
which ascribes the fbnndatlon of Perusia to a hero 
named Auletes, the brother of Ocnus, the reputed 
founder of Mantua. (IA x 198.) Justin's assertion 
that It was of Achaean origin (xx. 1) may be safely 
rejected as a mere fable; but whatever historical 
value may be attached to the statements of Servios, 
|t seems probable that Perteta, in common with the 
other chief placet in the same part of Etruria, was 
In the first instance an Umbrian city, and sub- 


sequently passed into the hands of the Etruscans, 
pnider whom it rose to be a powerful and important 
city, and one of the chief members of the Etruscsn 
fonfoder&cy. It le not till b. c. 310, when the 
Imfriiiinu had carried their arms beyond the Ciminian 
forest, that the name of Pernsia is beard of in his- 
tory; but we an told that at that period it was one 
of the meet powerful cities of Etruria. (Liv. ix. 37 ) 
The {hrae neighbouring cities of Perusia, Cortona, 
^nd Aireti urn, on that occasion united in concluding 
a peace with Rome for thirty years (Liv. I c . ; Diod. 
xx. 3d); but they seem to have broken it the very 
nest year, and shared in the great defeAt of the 
Etruscans in general at the Vadimonian lake. This 
was followed by another defeat under the walls of 
Perusia itself, which compelled that city to sue for 
peaoe; but the statement that it surrendered at dis* 
cretian, end was occupied with a Roman garrison, is 
pne of those obvious perversions of the truth that 
occur so frequently in the Roman annals. (Liv. ix 
40.) When we next meet with the name of Perusia, 
it is still as an independent and powerful state, 
which in b. c. 295, in conjunction with Glpsium, 
was able to renew the war with Rome; and though 
their combined forces were defeated by On. Fulvfue, 
the Perubians took the lead in renewing tlie contest 
the next year. On this occasion they were again 
defeated with heavy loss by F&bius, 4500 of their 
troops slain, and above 1700 taken prisoners. (Id. x. 
30, 31.) In consequence of this disaster they were 
compelled before the close of the year to bne for 
peace, and, by the payment of a large Bum of money, 
obtained a truce for forty years, b. g. 294. (Id. x. 
37.) At this time Livy still calls the three cities of 
Pernsia, Votoinii, and Arretium (all of which made 
peace at the same time) the three most powerful 
states and chief cities of Etruria. (Id. 1. c.) 

We find no other mention of Perusia as an in- 
dependent state; and we have no explanation of the 
circumstances or terms under which it ultimately 
became a dependency of Rome. But during the 
Second Punio War It figures among the allied cities 
which then formed so Important a part of the Roman 
power: its cohorts were serving in her armies (Liv. 
xriii. 17), and towards the end of the contest it was 
one of the u populi * of Etruria which came forward 


Sdpin. Its contribution consisted of com, and tim- 
ber for shipbuilding. (Id, xxriii. 45.) With this 
exception, we meet with no other mention of Perusia 
till near the close of the republican period, when it 
bore so conspicuous a part in the civil war between 
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Oetavian and L. Antonios, fat B.a41, site gfaftje 
that contest the name of BeBtun Psnttimun. (tat 
Aug, #$ Tax Am, 1; Onx vi IS.) It was 
shortly after the outbnek of hostilities an that os- 
cAsioo that L. Antonina, findMfefansslf pressed on 
all sides by three armies unMAg^M, Sahridtonos, 
and Oetavian himself, threw himself into perusia, 
trusting in the great natural strength of tire city to 
enable him to hold out till the arrival of his generals, 
Vontidius and Asinius PoUio, to his relief, kut 
whether from disaffection or incapacity, tfae«e officers 
failed m coming to his support, and Oetavian sur- 
rounded the whole hill on which the city stands 
with Strong lines of drotunvafiation, so as to cut him 
off from all supplies, especially un the side Of the 
Tiber, on which Antonins had mainly relied. Famine 
soon made. itself felt in the city; the siege was pro- 
tracted through the winter, and Ventidius ww foiled 
in an attempt to compel Oetavian to raise it, and 
drew off bis forces without sucoen. L. Antonios 
now made a desperate attempt to break through the 
enemy's lines, but was repulsed with greet slaughter, 
and found himself at length compelled to capitulate. 
His own life was spared, as were those of moot of the 
Roman nobles who had accompanied him; but tbe 
chief citizens of Perusia itself were put to death, the 
city given up to plunder, and an accidental confla- 
gration hiwtog been spread by the wind, ended by 
bonsuming the whole city. (Appian, B. C, v. 32 — 
49; Jpfon Cass. xlviiL 14; Yell. Pat. Si. 74; Flor. 
iv. 5; Suet Aug, 14, 96.) A story told by several 
writers of Oetavian having sacrificed 300 of the 
prisoners at an altar consecrated to the memory 
of Caesar, is in all probability a fiction, or at least 
in exaggeration. (Dion Caas. I c.; tat. Aug, 15; 
Sense, tie Clem, L II ; Men vale’s Roman Empire 
VoL ill p. 227.) 

Perusia was raised from Its ashes again by Au- 
gustus, who settled a fresh body of citizens them, 
and the city assumed In consequence the sumaMef 
Augusts Perusia, which we find it bearing in in- 
scriptions; but It did not obtain the rank or tttMf 
a colony; and Its territory was confined to the dis- 
trict within a mfle of the walls. (Dion Caas. xlvili. 
14; Orell. Inter, 93 — 95, 608.) Notwithstanding 
this restriction, It appears to have speedily risen 
again into a flourishing municipal town. It is noticed 
by Strabo as one of the chief towns in the interior of 
'Etruria, and its municipal consideration is attested 
by numerous inscriptions. (Strab. v. p. 226; Phn. 
iii. 5. s. 8 : Ptol. iii. 1. § 48 ; Tab. PeuL\ Orell. Inter. 
2531, 3739, 4038.) From one of these we lesm 
that it acquired under the Roman Empire the title 
of Colonia Vibia; but the origin of this is unknown, 
though it is probable that it was derived from tbe 
emperor Trebonianns Gallos, who appears to have 
bestowed some conspicuous benefits on tbe plef** 
(Vermiglioli, Item. Perug. pp. 379—400; Zampt, 
tie Colon, p. 436.) The name of Perusia is 
again mentioned in history till after the fall of tbe 
Roman Empire, but its natural strength of potitk* 
lendered it a place of importance in the troubled 
times that followed; and it figures conspicuously ,n 
the Gothic wars, when it is called by Procopius* 
strong foi tress and the chief city of Etruria. R 
was taken by Behsarius in a. i>. 587, and occupied 
with a strong garrison: in 547 it was beskflpd «7 
Totila, but held out against his arms for nearly J* 
yearn, and did not surrender till after Belisanus w® 
quitted Italy. It was again recovered by NaiaJ® 
552. (Piocop. B.Qi, 16, 17, iii 6, 25, 35, i* W 




16 )aao»eef the chief cities of 
Lombards, and in the middle ages became an fa- 
dependent repubfo. Perugia still continue! a con* 
riderable city, wito 10,000 inhabitants, and la the 
capital of one of the provinces of the Botnan states. 

The modem chy o {Perugia retains considerable 
Vtstigee of its ancient grandeur. The moat im- 
portant of these ace the remains of the walla, Which 
agree in character with those of CMurt and Jbcfc, 
being composed of long rectangular blocks of traver- 
tine, of veiy regular masonry, wholly different from 
the rnder and more inactive walla of Cortona and 
Voterra It la a striked of much doubt whether 
these walls belong to the Etruscan city, or are of 
later and Bomaa times. The ancient gates, two of 
which still mist, must in all probability be referred 
to the latter period. The meet striking of these is j 
that now known as the Arco fAugusto, from the 
inscription “Augusta Penuia" over the arch: this 
probably dates from the restoration of the city under 
Augustus, though some writers would assign it to a 
much more remote period. Another gate, known as 
the Porta J/onrio, also retains its ancient arch; 
while several others, though mors or leas modernised, 
are certainly of ancient construction as high as the 
imposts. It is thus certain tliat the ancient city 
was not more extensive than the modern one; but, 
like that, it occupied only the summit of the hill, 
which is of very considerable elevation, and sends 
down its roots and underfalls on the one side towards 
the Tiber, on the other towards the lake of Thra- 
syinene. Hence the lines of circumvallation drawn 
round the foot of the hill by Octavian enclosed a 
space of 56 stadia, or 7 Roman miles (Appian, B. C, 
v. 33), though the circuit of the oity itself did not 
exceed S miles. 

The chief remains of the ancient Etruscan city 
are the sepulchres without the walla, many of which 
have been explored, and one— the family tomb of the 
Vdumnii—lias been preserved in precisely the same 
stats as When first discovered. From the inscrip- 
tfonl> some of which am bilingual, we team that the 

a name was written in Etruscan “ Velimnas," 
Is rendered In Latin, by Volumnius. Other 
bepelohns appear to have belonged to the fondlies 
whost names assumed the Latin forms, Axia, Cassia, 
Petronia, Vettia* and Vibia. Another of these tombs 
is remarkable for the careful construction and regular 
masonry of its arched vault, on which is engraved an 
Etruscan inscription of considerable length. But a 
far more important monument of that people is an 
inscription now preserved in the museum at Perugia. 
which extends to forty-six lines in length, and is the 
only considerable fragment of the language which 
has been preserved to us. [Etruria, p. 858.] Nu- 
merous sarcophagi, urns, vases, and other relics from 
the various tombs, are preserved in the same museum, 
•a well as many inscriptions of the Roman period, 
(venniglioli, Isorieiom Perugine , 2 vole. 4to., Pe- 
ngia, 1834 ; Id. II Sepoloro dei Vohmni, 4ta, 
1841 ; Dennis's Etruria, vol ii. pp. 458— 

We leam from ancient authors that Juno was re- 
pmed M the tutelary deity of Perusia till after the 
rnmg cf the city in b. o. 40, when the temple of 
v uican being the only edifice that escaped the con- 
“Jgiatwn, that deity was adopted by the surviving 
la? ? their P 80 ® 15 ** patron. (Dion Oass. xlviii, 

VsST- A 49 ‘) H. B.] 

iEhLA or PESCLA (NqU Imp. c. 28, vol. I 
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8 0i fetih. sit p. 587.) J* wen if flps efeth 
ef Genoa, on the mad from Amgfe to Amcrka*. 
(/* A*. pp. 101, 202.) It wastbegvfetist con- 
meraUl town to those porta, and was believed to 
bat* derived He same from the image ef fra great 
patron dMftg, Which was said te have fhlfet 
(vertfr) from heaven. (Herodum, i 11$ As*n. 
Marc. xxJL 8.) Pesehms owes its greatest celebrity 
to the goddess Rhea or Cybrie, whom the natives called 
Agdistis, and to whoso an innbenseiy rich temple 
was dedicated. Her priests were anciently the 
ntien of the place ; but in later times their lioncuif 
and powers were greatly reduced. (Strab. /. c n X. 
p. 469; Diod. Sic. Ui 58, fro.) Her tempts con- 
tained bgr image, which, according to some, was of 
Stone (Liv. xxix. 10, 11), or, according to others, ef 
wood, a®* was believed to have fallen from heaven, 
(ApollotL ill. 11; Amin. Mare. I c.) The fens of 
the goddess appears to have extended all over the 
ancient world; and in b. c. 204, in accordance with 
a command of the Sibylline books, the Romans sdfet 
a special embassy to Pessinus to fetch her statue, it 
being believed that the safey of Rome depdndtil m 
its removal to Italy. (Liv. I c.\ Strab. *£#*087.) 
The statue was set np in the temple of View, to 
the Palatine. The goddess, however, continued 
nevertheless to be wonhipped at Pessinus; and the 1 
Galli, her priests, sent a deputation to Manlius whjni 
he was encamped on the banks of the Sangantts. 
(Liv. xxxviil 18; Polyb. xx. 4.) At a still brier 
period, the emperor Julian worshipped the goddess 
in her ancient temple. (Amm. Mars. L a) The 
kings of Pergamum adorned the sanctuary With a 
magnificent temple, and porticoes of white marble, 
and surrounded it with a beautiful grove. Under 
the Roman dominion the town of Pearinua began to 
decay, although in the new division of the empire 
under Constantine it was made the capital of the 
province Galatia Salutaris. (Hieroel. p. 697.) 
After the sixth century the town is no longer men- 
tioned in history. Considerable ruins of Pessinus, 
especially a well-preserved theatre, exist at a dis- 
tance of 9 or 10 miles to the south-east of Semi 
Eissar , where they were first discovered by Texier. 
(Descript, de VAsie Mtneure). They extend over 
three lulls, separated by valleys or ravines. The 
marble seats of the theatre are nearly entire, but 
the sceua is entirely destroyed ; the whole district is 
cov e red with blocks of marble, shafts of columns, 
and other fragments, showing that the place must 
have been one of unusual magnificence. (Hamilton, 
Researches, i. p, 438, foil.; Leake, Asia Miaor, p. 
82, foil., who seems to be mistaken in looking for 
Pessinus on the right hank of the Sangariua. [L. 8.] 
PETAXIAE, incorrectly called Petalia(IIcr«Ato) 
by Strabo (x. p. 444), small islands off the cant cf 
Euboea, at the entrance of the Euripus, now /Vto- 
m», (Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; Leake, North** Graces, 
roLiLp. 428.) 
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PE rAVO'NIUM (nermririo', Ptol. it 6. g 35), 
a town of tho Superatii in Hispenia Tarrsconensis, 
6K. of Asturica. (Jim. Ant p. 4S3.) [T.H.D.] 
PETEXIA or PETIXIA (mnyMa : Btk Tim- 
tibro *t Potelinas : Strongoli), an ancient dty of 
Brottium, situated about 12 miles N. of Crotona, 
and 8 miles from the E. coast of the peninsula. 
AONtfUnt to the Greek traditions it was a very 
Metal I city, founded by PhilooteteB after the Trojan 
ififc (Strab. vi. p. 854; Vifg.4m.iii.401; Serv. 
sfha) This legend probably indicates that it was 
rially a town of the Chonee, an Oenotrian tribe; as 
the foundation cfChone, in the same neighbourhood, 
wee also ascribed to Philooteteo. It was only a 
small phot (Vlrg. L vX but In a strong situation. 
We ham no amount of its motiving a Greek colony, 
not ie its noma ever mentioned among the Greek 
eitlee of this part of Italy; bat, tike so many of the 
Oenotrian towns, became to a meat extent Hel- 
lenised or imbued with Greek culture and manners. 
It was undoubtedly for a long time sutyeot to 
comprised within the territay of that 
wobably for this reason, its name is never 
during the early history of Magna 
But after the irruption of the Laconians, 
i the hands Of that people, by whom it was 
* fortified, and became one of their most 
kmmtafi^^timighoids. (Strab. U) It is ap- 
peieutly on this account, that Strabo calls it “ the 
metropolis of the Luoankms,” though it gertainly 
wfe not included in Lncania as the term was 
Inlrstood in his day. Fetelia first became oon- 
SMmoUS in history during the Second Punic War, 
when its dtiaeua remained fiuthfol to the Roman 
alliance, notwithstanding the general defection of the 
BfUttians around them, b. o. 216. They were in 
cs ni c g ponce besieged by the Bruttians aa well as by 
» <fefettiaitn force under Himiloo: but though 
iwM W their fate by the Boman senate, to 
wife tfilf fed In vain sued for assistance, they 
made a de eptf ate resistance ; and it wsa not till after 
a siege of several months, in which they had suf- 
fered tho utmost extremities of famine, that they 
were at length compelled to surrender. (Liv. xxiii. 
20,30; Polyb. vii. 1; Appiati, Annib. 29 ; Frontin. 
StraL iv. 5. § 18 ; Val. Max. vi 6, ext. § 2; Sil. 
ItaL mi. 481.) - The few inhabitants who eacaped, 
were after the elose of the war restored by the 
Romans to their native town (Appian, l c.), and 
were doubtless treated with especial favour; so that 
Petelia rose again to a prosperous condition, aad in 
the daya of Strabo was one of the few cities of 
Bruttium that was still tolerably fiooriahing and 
populous. (Stmh. vi. p. 254.) We lean from 
inscription* that it at&ll continued to be a flourishing 
municipal town under the Roman Empire (Orell. 
/user. 187, 8672, 8239 ; Mommsen, Auer. B. N. 
ppi 5, 6) : ft ' is msntioned by all the geogra- 
phers and its name is still found in the Tabula, 
which places it on the road feom Tfeurii to Crotons. 
(Mel ilZg 3 ; Plin. iiL 1®. «. 16 ; Ptol. iii. 1* 
$ 75 ; Tab. Pant.) But WCUTa. unable to trace its 
history further: its idctttfftteition with 8trongol$ is, 
however, satisfactorily made cut by the inscriptions 
which have been found in fe Infer dty. StmgoU 
is an episcopal see, with about 7600 inhabitant*: its 
situation on a lofty and rqgjfcsd hiR, commanding the 
plain of the Nieto (Mjhllk corresponds with 
the acoounts of Mtito, which is represented as 
occupying a poaitisd of gMWb natural strength. 
There are no ruins of the aarisnt city, hut numerous 
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minor objects of antiquity have boon found on tip 
spot, besides the inscriptions above referred to. 

The existence of a second town of tho name of 
Petelia m Laconia, which has been admitted by 
several writers, rests mainlv on the passage of 
Strabo where he calls PeteUa the metropdlia of 
Lncania; but he ia certainly there speaking of the 
well-known city of the name, which was undoubtedly 
in Bruttium* TbeiiuoriptioMpubUohadbyAatenli^ 
to prove that there was a town of this name in the 
mountains near VcUa, an in all probability spurious 
(Mommsen, /. R.N. Apfe p. to though fey have 
been adopted, and his authority followed by Botna- 
nelli and Gnuner. (BofcnaanW, vd. i p. 846 ; 
Cramer's Mg, volilp. 867.) 

The PxmLan Moittes (t* IlmiMbu BpnJ, ten- 
tinned by Plutarch (Croat. 11), to which Spartattfe 
retired after his defeat by Creasua, an evidently fe 
rugged grdup of the Apennines S. of the Orrttitis, 
between PeteQaand Coosentia. [E. H* B.] 
PE'TEON (ndrewa: Eih. Tlrrcfriot), a town 
of Bueotia, meuticued by Homer (II il. 500X was 
situated near the road from Thebes to Anfedoo. 
(Strab. ix. p. 410.) Strabo contradicts himself in 
the course of the seme page (l o.), in one passage 
placing Peteon in the Thebaic, and in another In 
the Haliartis. (Comp. Pint Narr . An. 4 ; Plia. 
ir. 7. a. 12; Sfceph. B. «.«.) The position of Peteon 
is uncertain. Leake supposes It may be repveeeatsd 
by same ancient remains at the southern extremity 
of the lake ParaUmnL (Northern Greece, vd. ii. 

p. 820.) 

PETINESCA, in the country of the Helvetii, ia 
placed in the Itins. between Aventionm (Avencket) 
and Salodurum (<Sofofem); at the distance of xiii. 
in the Anton. Itin. from Aventicum ana xiiii in the 
Tati®| and at the distance of x. from Salodurum in 
both fe Itineraries. Sume geographers havo placed 
Petineoca at a place named Bkren; but fediqtenoe 
does not agree with that given by fe Itins. between 
Petinesca and Salodurum, as D’Anvillo observes, who 
also says that the position of Eieome (Ael) corre- 
sponds to the ancient numbers, if we take them to 
indicate Gallic leagues. Clover also placed Peti- 
nesca at Riel 4 TG. L.] 

PETITARUS. [AMIbuB.] 

PETOVIO (nori( RJw norottor, PtoL ii. lfo 
§ 4 : PettauA slatefoijfod Poetovio (Itim. Ant. p. 
262; and in iTwnrijWenn ap . Orelli, n. 3592), P£ 
tavto, and PetipHua, was an important town m 
Upper Pan** mtfm the river Draw and the t™®* 
time of Xarieunfc In inscriptions it is celled a Ro- 
man colony, aval bean the surname of Ulpie; whrooe 
it may ha inferred that it received Roman cabwri* 
from eifetoTnjan or Hadrian, who probably 

place. Its importance w aufloienuy 
e feet that it waa fe station of fe 
Gemma, and that aa imperial palate 

^^Je its walls. (Tic. Mkt.m* 1; Ann®* 

Mom 5wB7 ; It Eieroe. p. 561 ; Gssgr. Bav. 
iv. 190 ^The modern town of Pettam is situsted on 
fe left hank of fe Drove; and as ooins, iusonp* 
indent remains are found only 
it is probable that fe aafet ** 
CO th* right hmk oworit. t » *• 
(Oomp. E. lbyar, K«rW* ** 

. , AtorMmr, Orta, 

Muehtak Noriatm, l f. Ml) t U . 

wm&A (iutm), «».*,- «»«mw «r •**“ 

townir L /• Europe 1, Pkiba PwSBtai * 
Umb^a. [Istkbcou,] 
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8. (iUipa : Eth. nrrptros, Petrinus : Petralla), It was seated between the Bead Sea and the Bknitic 
• city of Sicily* mentioned both by Pliny and gulf ; being, according to XHodonu Skutea (sift. 98), 
Ptolemy among the inland towns of the blend. 800 etadb S. of the former, whilst the Tab. Pent. 
Cicero also notices the Petrini among the comma- places it 08 Roman miles N. of the latter. Its mm 
nitxes that eufferod from the exactions of Verres m a wilderness overtopped by Mount Bor, and diver- 
(Cic. Verr. iiL 89 ; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14 ; Ptol. iii. 4. sided by cliffs, ravines, plains, and Wadys, or watered 
§ 14); and their name b mentioned at an earlier valleys, for the moat part but ill cultivated. Strabo 
period by Diodorus aa submitting to the Romans (xvi, p. 770) deaodbm S» assented bankhtmr- 
daring the Fixat Punic War. (Died. xxiii. 18; Etc. rounded with m ha, Mead la #itb lima had 
B. p. 605.) The name is written Petraea by Siliul stnamlaM denote, the plain itself b trail 

Italians (xiv. 048), and the Petrinae of the Antonine watered. Piter 1 ! des cri pti on (vi. 88), which statue 
Itinerary Se in all probability the Bsme place, (/fin. the extent cf the plain at rather Wee than! miles, 
Ant p. 06.) Though so often mentioned by anefoat agrees way nearly with that el Strobe, and both an 
authors, they affiird very tittle due to its petition; ocafarad by the reports of m ed er i to n vsHsm , *lt 
but it b probable that the name b retained by the b aa am in the bosom of a moajMa, ctotflteg Into 
modern Afrtri**, a email town about 8 milee W. of mauds, and iuteroeotod with gulBea.” (Irby and 
Gangi, euppoeed to represent the ancient Engynm. Bangka, oh. viii) ft mart not, however, be uadea* 
[Enavtncj Ptolemy indeed pieces these two towas; steed to be eqas^etely hemmed to with rocks. To- 
near one another, though ha erroneously transfers wards the *L and 8. the riew b open; and fee m the 
them Wh to the neighbourhood of Syracuse, which eastern pert of the valley the summit of Meant Bor 
b wholly at variance with the mention of Petra in is seen over the western diffc. (Robinson, U. p. 588.) 
Diodorus among the towns sutyeot to the Cartha- According to Pliny (L a) Petra was a place of gnat 
ginians as late as B. o. 854. (Cluver. SiriL p. resort for travellers. 

867.) [H. H. B.] Petra was subdued by A. Cornelius Palma, a 

8. A fortress of Maeedonb, among the mount- lieutenant of Titan’s (Dion Casa, lxvhi. 14), and 
ains beyond libethrs, t be possession of which remained under the Roman dominion a consider- 
was disputed by the Thessalian Perrhaebi umd the abb time, as we hear of the province of Arabia being 
Macedonian kings. (Liv. xxxix. 26, zliv. 82.) It enlarged by Septimius Severus A. D. 195 (id. Ixxt. 
commanded a pass which led to Pythium in Thee- t, 2; Eutrop. viii 18). It must have been during 
saly, by the back ef Olympus. By thh mad L. this period that th<*e temples and mausobnms were 
Aemilius Paullus was enabled to throw a detach- made, the remains of which still arrest the attention 
ment on the rear of the Macedonian army which of the traveller; for though the predominant ifjpt§ of 
was encamped on the Enipeus, after the forces of the architecture b Egyptian, it la mixed with Md 
Perseus had been overthrown at the pass of Petra and over-loaded Botnan-Greek specimens, which 
by P. Scipio Nariea, who had been sent against it clearly indicate their origin. (Robinson, ii. p. 582.) 
with the concaVs eldest son Q. Fabius Maximus. The valley of Wady Musa, which bad» to the 
(Liv. xlv. 41.) Petra was situated on a great insu- town, b about 150 feet broad at its entrance, and b 
toted rock naturally separated from the adjoining encircled with cliffs of red sandstone, which giidually 
mountain at the pan which bads from Elasona or increase from a height of 40 or 50 feet to 200 or 250 
Serttia into the maritime plains of Maeedonb. Here, feet Their height has been greatly exaggerated, 
which b at once the least difficult and most direct having been estimated by some travelled at 700 
of the routes across the Olympene barrier, or the and even 1000 feet (Irby and Mangles, ch. viii.; 
frontier between Macedonia and Thessaly, exactly Stephens, u. p. 70; see Robinson, ii. p. 617 and note), 
on the Zygds, are the ruins of Petra. (Leake, North- The valley gradually contracts, till at one spot it be- 
cm Greece , vol. iii. pp. 837, 430.) [E. B. J.] comes only about 12 feet broad, and is so overtopped 

4 A fortress of the Maedi, in Thrace. (Liv. xl. by the cliffs that the light of day is almost excluded. 
22.) The ravine crSikaS Wady Mata extends, with many 

5. A town in Ulyrioum, situated upon a hill upon windings, for a good English mile. It forms the 

the coast, which had only a moderately good harbour, principal, and was anciently the only avenue to Petra, 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 42.) the entrance being broken through the wall. (Diod. 

6. A place in the Gorinthto. [Vol. I. p. 685, a.] Sic. iL 48, xix. 97 ; Robinson, ii. p. 516 ; Laborde, 

7. A place in the immediate neighbourhood of p. 65.) This valley contains a wonderful necropolis 

Elis. [Vol. L p. 821, a.] hewn in the rocks. The tombs, which adjoin or 

PETRA. IL 7ji Asia. 1. (TUrpa, Ptol. v. 17. surmount one another, exhibit now a front with six 
§ 5, viii. 20. g 19 ; Il4rpa or Ittrpai, Sold. t. v. Ionic columns, now with four slender pyramids, and 
rwtfAiof ; the Ssla of the Old Testament, 2 by their mixture of Greek, Roman, and Oriental 
Awpvxiv. 7; Isaiah , xvi. 1 j respecting its various architecture remind the spectator of the remains 
see Robinson, Biblical Besearchet, voL ii. which are found in the valtoy of Jehoshspbat and hi 
Jvofet and III p. 658), the chief town of Arabia other parts of Palestine. The further side ef tbt 
letraea, once the capital of the Idumaeans and ravine » spanned by a bold arch, perhaps a triutow 
subsequently cf the Nahataei, now Wady Muta. phal one, with finely-sculptured niches evidently ft* 
LNabatael] tended for statues. This, like the other remains 

Petra was situated in the eastern part of this extraordinary spot, is ascribed by the nativit 
Arabja Petraea, in the district called under the either to the Pharaohs or to the Jins cr evil genii, 
^hnstian emperors of Borne Palaestina Tertto ( Vet Along the bottom of the valley, in which rt altotot 
p. 721, Weasel. ; Malala, Chronogr. xvi. vanishes, winds the stream mentioned^ taebo ami 
P *00, cd. Boon). According to the division of Pliny, the small but charming Wady Mm, la 
, . geographers, it lay in the northern die- ancient times its bed seems to have been paved, aa 

tL : whilst the modern ones place it in many traces BtHl show. Its stream was spanned by 

ta.n i° at ? er ? foh-Sherah, the Seir, or mam- frequent bridges, its sides strengthened with atone 
-land, of die Old Testament (Generis, xxxvi. 6), walls or quays, and numerous email canals derived 
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from it supplied the inhabitants with water. But 
now Hi hanks an overspread with byachitha, olean- 
ders, and other flowers and shrubs, and overshadowed 
by lofty trees. 

Opposite to when the Sik terminates, in a se- 
cond ravine-like hot broader valley, another mo- 
nument, the finest one at Petra, and perhaps in ell 
Syria, strikes the eye of the traveller. This Is the 
J t h t meh, — well preserved, considering its age and 
Bite, and still exhibiting its delicate chiselled work 
and all the freshness and beauty of its colonring. 
It has two rows of six columns over one another, 
with statues between, with capitals and sculptured 
pediments, the upper one of which is divided by a 
little round temple crowned with an am. The Arabs 
imagine that the urn contains a treasure, — El Khuz- 
neb, whence the name, — which they ascribe to Pharaoh 
{Robinson, ii.p. 519). The interiordoes not correspond 
with the magnificence of the fagade, being a plain 
lofty hall, with a chamber adjoining each of its three 
aides. It was either a mausoleum, or, more probably, 
A temple. 

From this spot the diffe on both sides the Wady 
are pierced with numerous excavations, the cham- 
bers of which are usually small, though the fa- 
gotto are occasionally of some size ami magnifi- 
cence ; all, however, so various that scarce two are 
exactly alike. After a gentle curve the Wady ex- 
pands, and here on its left side lies the theatre, en- 
tirely hewn out of the rock. Its diameter at the 
bottom is ISO feet (Irby and Mangles, p. 428), and 
It has thirty-three, or, according to another account, 
thirty-eight, rows of Beats, capable of accommodating 
at least 8000 spectators. Strangely enough, it is 
entirely surrounded with tombs. One of these is in- 
scribed with the name of Q. Praefectus Florentines 
(Labarde, p. 59), probably the governor of Arabia 
Petraea under Hadrian or Antoninus Pius. Another 
has aGreek inscription, not yet deciphered. A striking 
effect is produced by the bright and lively tints of the 
variegated stone, out of which springs the wild fig 
and tamarisk, while creeping plant* overspread the 
walls, and thorns and brambles cover the pedestals 
and cornices ( [Isaiah, xxxiv. 13). Travellers are 
agreed that there excavations were mostly tombs, 
though some think they may originally have served 
as dwellings. A few were, doubtless, temples for the 
worship of Baal, but subsequently converted into 
Christian churohta. 

Proceeding down the stream, at about 150 paces 
mat the theatre, the cljfls begin to expand, and 
aren vanish altogether, to give place to a small 
plain, about a mile square, surrounded with gentle 
eminences. The brook, which now turns to the W., 
traverses the middle of this plain till it reaches a 
ledge of sandstone cliff*, at a distance of rather more 
than a mile. This was the site of Petra, and is still 
covered with heaps of hewn stones, traces of paved 
streets, and foundations of houses. There are remains 
of several larger and smaller temples, of a bridge, of 
a triumphal arch of degenerate architecture, and of 
the walls of a grtat public building— Kutr Faron, 
or the palace or Pharaoh. 

On an eminence south of this is a single odnmn 
(Zub Faron, i. e. haste wiriUs Pharaonis), con- 
nected with the foundation-walls of a temple whose 
pillars lie scattered aronnd in broken fragments. 
Labarde (p. 59) thinks that the Acropolis occu- 
pied an isolated hill on the W. At the NW. ex- 
tremity of the cliffs is the Mr, or cloister, hewn 
in the rock. A ravine, like the Sik } with many 
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windings, leeds to it, end the approach is partly by 
a path 5 or 6 feet broad, with steps cut i^ ihe 
rock with inexpressible labour. Ite/bgade is larger 
than that of the K kamek ; hot, as m that building, 
the interior does not answer to it, consisting of a 
huge square chamber, with a recess rerembHxig the 
niche for the alter in Greek eoclSeirelical architec- 
ture, tad bearing evident signs cf having been con- 
verted from a heathen into a Christian temple. The 
destruction of Petra, so frequently prophesied in 
Scripture, was at length wrought by the Mahometans. 
From that time it remained nn visited, except by some 
crusading kings of Jerusalem ; and perhaps by the 
single European traveller, Thetmar, at the beginning 
of the 18th century. It was discovered by Burckbardt, 
whose account of it still continues to be the best. 
(Robinson, ii. p. 527.) ‘ Laborde’s work is chiefly 
valuable for the engravings. See also Irby and 
Mangles, Travels, ch. viii ; Robinson , BibL Reoeqrckes, 
vol. ii. p. 51 2, seq. [T. H. D.] 

2. A town in the land of the Lazi in Colchis, 
founded by Joannes Tzibus, a general of Justinian, 
in order to keep the Lazi in subjection* It was 
situated upon a rock near the coast, and was very 
strongly fortified. (Procop. B. Per#, ii. 15, 17.) It 
was taken by Chosroes in A. d . 541, and its sub- 
sequent siege by the Romans is described by Gibbon 
as one of the most remarkable actions of the age. 
The first siege was relieved; but it wee again 
attacked by the Romans, and was at length taken 
by assault after a long protracted resistance, A. d. 
551. It was then destroyed by the Romans, and 
from that time disappears from history. Its ruins, 


Dubois, Voyage autour du Caucate , vol. iii. p. 86, 
seq.) 

3. A very strong fortress m Sogdiana, held by 
Anmazes when Alexander attacked it. (Curt vu. 
1 1 ; comp. Arrian.iv. 19 ; Strab. xi. p. 517.) It is pro- 
bably the modern Kohiten, near the pass of Kwtgha 
or Derbend. [See Diet, of Biogr. VaL I. p. 286.] 

PETRAS MAJOR (TUrpas & fiiyas, Scyi. p. 45; 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 3 ; Stadiatm. § 33), a harbour of 
Marmarica, a day’s sail frrin Plyni Fortus, and the 
same as the large harbour which Strabo (ivfi- 
p. 838) places near Ardanis Prom., and describes 
as lying opposite to Chersonesns of Crete, at a dis- 
tance of 3000 stadia. It agrees in position with 
Port Bardiak , where there are springs to the W. of 
Mono Sofotan. [E. B« J«j 

PETRAS MINOR (Itfrpat t jmpfc, Soyt l*j 
Ptol. ir. S. § 9 ; Stadiatm $ 99), » baftav of 
Marmarica, Juflf a day’s sail from Antlpyrgoa. It 
has been identified with Magharab-d&eitot*™*? 
theie are a great number of catacombs remarkable 
for their Graeco- Aegyptian style. These cunoue 
excavations, of which plans are given in Po®»® 
(Voyage dam la Marmarique, Planches, 
are to be identified according to that traveller 
(p. 49), with the sinnons caverns of Bern**** 
(Bd/uffcua), resembling the Aegyptisn “ hypogwj 
which the Greeks called 44 Syringes," mentioned V 
Synesins (Ep. 104); but Barth 
p. 512) has shown that the description of t 
bishop of Ptolemais cannot be appHed to ' 
catacombs and their locality. A coin with 
epigraph IIE-PA, which Pellerin referred to , 
port in Marmarica is by Eokhel (hr *?*) 
to a Cretan mint [*• 
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^ET BIAH A, a fa rm in the N. of Britannia 
ftnupt, between the Wail and the river Irthing, 
when the Ala Petriana was quartered. Camden 
(a. H*20) identifies it with (MPmvrtih; hot Hon- 
ley (Brit Rom, p. 107) and others fit it, with non 
probability, at Combed Fori or Cootie- steeds. (Not 
Imp,) It is called Ba nn a by the Geogr. Bar. (Hon- 
leyTp.498.) [T.H.D.] 

PETRINA. [Petra, No. 2.] 

PETBOCO'RII (TUrpofcAptoi, Pfcol. il 7. § 12), 
a Gallic people, whom Ptolemy places in Aquitania. 
He names the chief city Vesnima, which is Perigord. 
Caesar mentions them (viL 75) as sending a con- 
tingent of 5000 men to aid in raising the siege of 
Alenin; this is all that he says about them. The 
psasage in Pliny (iv. 19. s. 38) in which he describes 
the position of the Fetrooorii is doubtful: “ Cadurci, 
Nitiobriges (a correction, see Nitxobrioes), Tarne- 
que amne discreti a Toloeanls Petrocorii.” This 
passage makes the Tamis (Tam) the boundary be- 
tween the territory of Tote (Toulouse) and the 
Petrocorii, which is not true, for the Cadurci were 
between the Petrocorii and the territory of Toulouse. 
boaliger proposed to write the passage thus: “ Ca- 
durci, Nitiobriges, Tame amni discreti a Tolosanis ; 
Petrocorii.” But this is not true, for the Nitiobriges 
did not extend to the Tam, Strabo (iv. pp. 190, 191) 
mentions the Petrocorii among the people between 
the Garonne and the Loire, rad as near the Nitio- 
bnges, Cadurci, Lemovices, and Arverni. He says 
that there are iron mines in the country. The Petro- 
com occupied the diocese of Perigueux and Sarlat 
(D’Annlle). Besides Vesunna their territory con- 
tained Corterate, Trajectus, Diolindum, and some 
other small places. [G. L.] 

PETROMANTALUM, in Gallia, is placed by the 
Antonme Itinerary on a road which runs from Caro- 
cotmum through Botomagus (Rouen) to Lutetia 
(Paris). It also appears on a road from Caesai- 
omagus (Beauvoir) to Briva Isarae or Pontoise, on 
the Oise, a branch of the Seme, In the Table the 
name is written Petrumviaco. The site is uncertain. 
The name bears some resemblance to that of Magni; 
but the site of Magni does not accurately correspond 
to the distances in the Itineraries. [G. L.1 

PETBONIl VICUS, in GaUia Narfaonensis. Ho- 
nord Bonche gives an inscription found at Pertuis , 
on the right bank of the Druentia (Durance), about 
4 leagues north of Aquae Sextiae ( Aix ), in which 
inscription the place is called 44 vicus C. Petromi ad 
npwu Druentiae.” (jyAnvUle, Notice, tfc.) [G.L.] 
PETROSACA. [Maktoteia, p. 262, bj 
PETUARIA. [Pahml] J 

PEOCE (n.Anf, Ptol. lU. 10. $ 2; Stnb. vU. 
P 305), an inland of Ifoeala Inferior, formed by the 
two southernmost mouths of the Danube. It de- 
it* name from the abondanoe of pine-trees 
*hich grew upon it. (Eratosth. in Schol Apollon. 
7’ ? 10 *) ^ of a triangular shape (Apollon. 
'•cO, and as large as Bhodes. By Martial (vii. 84. 
fl * Oetio island; by Valerius Flaccus 

* Sarmatian one. It has been identified 
iZ ^ ttndom island of Piemen or St George, 
1 and Ismail; but we must recol- 
an^i* th , eae , ***** wePB but little known to the 
of lapee of time the mouths 

fPhn a io Ube b* ve undergone great alterations. 
440 £' l V** 4i Mel *> & Avion, Desor, Orb. 
63 o PMlfig - 401 i Ckud. IV Cone. Honor. 
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iv. 22, Indie. 4; n«v*oA4rra, Strab, xv. p, 698; 
Plin. vL 17. s. 21: EUs. VmmMbk, Wn.; n«*- 
eaksir, Dionys. Per. 1 142), a district of India on the 
NW. frontier, along the Cophen or CSfiti river, hi 
the direction of the Pmpdb. T he actual lame Of 
the town, which was probably Ffeocek, k nowhere 
ted, hut the te of the word leavee nodoubt 
that it is, like the nntfcrfty of the names which have 
been preserved by Arrian, of genuine Sanscrit or 
Indian origin, Strobe and Pliny both call the dty 
iteetf Peucbkltk. Arrian in one place gxvee the 
name to a district (iv. 22), without mentioning thajt 
of the capital or chief town ; in another he calk tifr 
capital Peucelaetis, or, according to the FlnrowtiH 
M&, Peuoela. (Indio, o. 1.) Throe can be im| 
doubt that this is the roune place or district maBttanetil 
in Ptolemy under the form of Prackis (vii 1.6 44), 
and in the P e riplue Mar. Erutkr. (c. 47). Both 
are connected with the Gandarae, — the Sanscrit 
Ganddras,— and both are alike placed in NW. 
India. Prof. Wilson has shown that the Greek name 
is derived from the Sanscrit Puthkara or Pushbala, 
the PushkalamtH of the Hindus, which was placed 
by them in the country of the Gandhdras, the 
Gandaiitis of Strabo, and which is still represented 
by the modem Pehhdy or Pakkoli , in the neigh- 
bourhood of PeshAvmr. (Wilson, Ariana , pp. 188, 
W4.) ft.] 

PEUCE'TII (n«vjc4rtoc), a people of Southern 
Italy, inhabiting the southern part of Apulia. This 
name was that by which they were known to the 
Greeks, but the Romans called them Pokdiculi, 

| which, according to Strabo, was the national appel- 
lation employed also by themselves* (Stnb. vu pp. 
277,282.) Their national affinities rad origin, as well 
as the geographical details of the country occupied by 
them, will be found in the article Apulia. [E. H. B.] 
PEUCIWI (Itete, Ptol. iii. 5. $ 19, 10. § 9; 
Strab. vii. p. 305, seq.; Plin. iv. 14. s. 28), a 
branch of the Baatamae, inhabiting the island of 
Peuce. Tacitus (Germ. 46) and Jornandes (Ge&k 
16) write the name Peuceni, which alao appears in 
several MSS. of Strabo; whilst Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (xxii. 8. § 43) calls them Pend, and Zoahnua 
(u 42) n«v#cof. [T.H.D.] 

PHABIBANUM (Miparw), a place in tiro 
country of the Chand Minorca, that is, the district 
between the Albis rad Visurgis (Ptd. ii. 11. § 27), 
is generally identified with the modem city of Bre- 
men; though some, with more probability, look for 
its site at Bremervorde. (Wilhelm, Germamen, 
p. 162.) [L.S.] 

PHA'CIUM (Victor : Eth. tansdr), a town of 
Thessaly, in the district Pelaagiotis, placed by 
Leake a little below the right hank of the Peoeius 
at AUfaka, but by Kiepert upon the left bank. 
Brasidas marched through Phacium in b. a 424. 
(Thuc. iv. 78.) The town was laid waste by Philip, 
B. o. 198 (Liv. xxxii. 18), and was occupied by the 
Roman praetor Baebins in the war with Antiochns, 
B. 0.191. (Liv. xxxvi. 18.) Phadumie probably 
the same place as Phacus, which Polybius (xxxi. 
25) calls a town of Macedonia. (Oomp. Stsph. B. 
s. v . ; Leake, Northern Greece , voL iv. p. 498.) 

PHACUSSA (Plin. iv. 12. s. 28 ; teovrorro, 
pi., Steph. B. a. ».), an kland in the Aegaeen sea, 
One of tiie Sporades, now Fecuesa. 

PHAEA'CES. [Coboyba.] 

PHAEDRIADES! [Delphi, p. 764.] 
PHAEDBIAS. rMBOALOTOU8,p.809,b.] 
PHAENIA'NA (tourlard), a town in Bhaetin 
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or VindeUeia, on the southern bonk of the Danube 
la mentioned only by Ptolemy (Si. 12. $ 4). [L. 6.] 

PHAEMP (♦cuwi, Euseb. Onomast. a. 9. *awv ; 
toil'd, Hierool. p. 723), formerly a city of Idumaea 
and afterwards a Tillage of Arabia Petr&ea, between 
Petra and Zoar, containing copper mines, where con- 
demned criminals worked. It was identified with 
Punan, one of the stations of the Israelites in their 
wanderings. {Numb, xxxiii. 42; see Beland, Pa- 
laestina , p. 951 ; Wesseling, ad ffierocl. L c .) 

PHAESTUS. l.(6aurrds: Eth. Monos), n town 
in the S. of Crete, distant 60 stadia from Gortyna, 
and 20 from the sea. (Stxab. x. p. 479; Plin. 
It. 12. a 20.) It was said to have derived its name 
from an eponymous hero Phaestos, a son of Her- 
onlae, who migrated from Sicyon to Crete. (Pans. 
H. 6. § 7 ; Steph. B. e. a. ; Eustath. ad Horn. L c .) 
Aooording to others it was founded by Minos. (Diod. 
T. 78; Strab. L o.) It is mentioned by Homer (II. 
ii. 648), and was evidently one of the most ancient 
places in the island. It was destroyed by the Gor- 
tynians, who took possession of its territory. (Strab. 
I c.) Its port was Matalnm, from which it was 
distant 40 stadia, though it was only 20 from the 
coast (Strab. L c.) We also learn from Strabo 
that Epimenides was a native of Phaestus. The in- 
f habitants were celebrated for their Bharp and witty 
sayings. (Athen. vi. p. 261, e.) Phaestus is men- 
tioned also by Scylax, p. 18; Polyb. iv. 55. 

Stephanos B. (s. v. Moris) mentions in the 
territory of Phaestus a place called Lisses, which he 
identifies with a rock in the Odyssey (iii. 293), 
where in our editions it is not used as a proper name, 
but as an adjective, — AitrtHi, “smooth.** Strabo 
(l c.) mentions a place Olvsses or Olysse in the 
territory of Phaestus (*0 \ioo7je rfis Miorlas ) ; 
but this name is evidently corrupt; and instead of it 
we ought probably to read Lisses. This place must 
not be confounded with Lissus, which was situated 
much more to the W. (Kramer, ad Strab. L c.) 
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2. A town of Thsnaly in the district Pdaqgkftis, 
a little to the right of the Peneius. It was taken 
by the Bo rn e o praetor Baebius in b. a 191. 
(Liv. xxxri. UK.) 

3. A town of the Locri Oxolae in the interior, 
with a port called the port of Apollo Phaestins. 
(Plin. hr. 6. a. 4.) Leake places Phaestus at ViU 
hors when are the rains of a fortress of no great 
extent, and the port of Apollo near C. Andhromdkhi. 
(UsZm, Northern Greece. voL 1L p. 621.) 

4. The latar name of Phrixa in Triphylia in Elis. 

^^FhXgEES (*4ypw, Bw* V- Ste P h - B. •• r. ; 
Hsrod. viL 112; Thne.fi. Wj ScyL p. 27; Strab. 
riL p. 881, Fr. 83), a ftrtnw la th* Pteie hollov, 
and the first place after tbt Mtp of tbo Strymon. 
It ia ideatffcd with tbo pool Itotioo of Orftmi, on 
the gnat, nod from Gram, to OonotintinmJo, when 
Gnak aois. h*w hmi «ft# fiwsd, and, among 


other small productions of HeUcnio art, oral sling 
bullets of lead, or the M glandes” of which Lucan 
(vii. 512) speaks in his description of the battle of 
Phanalia. These are generally inscribed with Greek 
names in characters of the beet times, or with some 
emblem, such as a thunderbolt (Leake, Northern 
Greece , vol. iii. a. 176; Clarke, TVwwfr, vol. viii 
p. 58.) [E.B.J.] 

PHAIA (Ma, Stadium. $ 43; Mia, Ptol iv. 5. 
§ 2), a harbour of Marmarica, the name of which 
Olshansen (Phoenmeche Ortenamm , in Pham, if tit. 
1852, p. 324) connects with a Phoenician original 
Barth (Jfette, p. 505) has identified it with a small 
bay upon the coast, a little to the N. of Wady 
Temmineh. [E. B. J.1 

PHALA'CHTHIA (♦oXatfla), a town of The.- 
saly in the district Thessaliotis. (Ptol iii. 13. 
§45.) 

PHALACRA (+aAd*pa), a promontory of Moont 
Ida, in Mvsia, of which the exact position is un- 
known. (Enstath. ad Ham. IL viii. 47; Sokol 
ad Nicand. Alesaph. 40 ; Txetz. ad Lymph. 40, 
1170.) Stephanos Byz., who mentions it nnder 
the name Phalacne, states tliat all barren and ste- 
rile mountains were called Phalacra. [L. S.] 
PHALACRINE. [Falacrinum.] 
PHALACBUM. [Coroyra, p. 669, k] 

PHAL AE'SEAE (MAaurlai : Eth. <PaAai 0 , !fifo),s 
town of Arcadia, in the district Maleatis on the road 
from Megalopolis to Sparta, 20 atadis from the 
Hennaeum towards Belbina. Leake originally placed 
it near Gardhiki, but subsequently a little to the 
eastward of Burn, where Gell remarked some Hel- 
lenic remains among the ruins of the Bvrtika Ko- 
lyma. (Pans. viii. 35. § 3; Steph. B. e. v.; Leake, 
Morea , vol ii. p. 298; Pelopormesiaca, p. 237.) 

PHALANNA (tdAowa : Eth. taXavram), a 
town of the Perrhaebi in Thessaly, situated on the 
left bank of the Peneius, SW. of Gonnus. Strabo 
says (ix. p. 440) that the Homeric Orthe became 
the acropolis of Phalanna; but in the lista of Pliny 
(iv. 9. s. 16) Orthe and Phalanna occur a^ftro 
distinct towns. Phalanna was said to have derived 


its name from a daughter of Tyro. (Steph. B. a v .) 
It was written Pbalannpa in Ephonu, and was 
called Hippia by Hecataeus. (Steph. B.) Pb«- 
lanna is mentioned in, the war between the Romans 
and Perseus, b.o. 171. (Liv. xlii. 54, 65.) Ph»- 
lanna probably stood at KaradjdU , where are the 
remains of an apeient city upon a hill above the 
village. (Leake, Northern Greece , vuL til p. 379, 
vol iv. p. 298,) 

PHALAXTHUM (*dXario*> Eth. taAdrtios), a 
town and mountain of Arcadia, in the district Orobo- 
menia, near Methydrium. (Pans. viii. 35. $ 9; Step®* 
B. a. v.; Leake, Peloponneeiaea. pi 240.) 

FHALARA. rLAniA.1 

PHALABUS. iBoaona, p. 412, b.1 

PHALASARNA (rh MtAeapm s M 
odptuos), a town of Crete, situated ca the NW. 
of the island, a little Si of the promontory Oimers* 
or Corycns, described by Dicacarobns as baying^ 
closed-up port and a temple of Artemis palled *# 
tynna. Strabo says that Phalasama was 60 stso* 
from FolyrrbenU.’? which itm* the 
ud Soylex obwrrM tint it b » 
from Lacedaemon to the promontory of Grets, 
which is Pbriasama, being the first city to the^ _ 
of the island. (Strab. X. pp. 474, 479; ¥ 

17, 18; Dicaearch. Deecrip. Grotc. }*•* ^ 

I.O.; Plin. iv 19>nfia) TheCjfdiaWB^* 1 
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one time taken pmmrnbm of Phalaasrna, bat were insurgent (Appfan, ifftfev 10® | Diet (rf Bk*r . 
compelled by the Ramans to give it up. (Polyb. Vd. It p. 1103, b.) In the sixth centfow of oof 
xxiii. 15.) «»», Phanagoria was taken by the nrighbounitf baiv 

There are considerable remains of the walls of banana ana destroyed. (Prooop. A M iv. &) 
Pbelaeanm. They exist in a greater or leas degree The moat remarkable bidding In Fhaoeforfa seem# 
of preservation, from its northern side, where it seems to have been a temple of Aphrodite, strained Am* 
to have reached the sea, to its south-western point, turns fAwdrovpes), because the goddess, wham aft- 
cutting off the acropolis and the city along with it tacked bj the giants in this place, is said to hare 
as a small promontory. There are other remains, summoned Hercules to her aid, and then to have 
the most carious of which is an enormous chair on concealed him and to have banded over the giants 
the SW. side of the city, cat out of the solid rock; separately to him to be elain (3e*opov«W if Mms, 
the height of the arms above the seat is 9 feet 11 Strab. xi, p. 455 ; Staph. B. «. v. 'Airtfreiyor * 
inches, and its other dimensions are in proportion. BSckh, /user. Ho. 9130.) We learn from an fa- 
it wa* no doubt dedicated to some deity, probably ecription that this temple was repaired by Sauro- 
to Artemis. Near this chair there are a number of mates, one of the kings of Bosporus. The site of 
tombs, hewn fa the solid rock, nearly 30 in number. Phanagorfa is now only a mass of bricks and pot- 
(Psshley, Travels 9 1 Crete, vol. ii. p. 62, sea.) tery; and there is no building above ground. One 
PHALE'RUM. [Attica, pp. 304, 305.] cause of the disappearanee of all the ancient moon* 

PHALO'RIA (Liv.; * 0 X^ 117 , toXdpcio, Steph. B. ments at Phansgoria was the foundation in its 
s. v. : Eth. *a \apevs, GaAupelnis), a town of Hie- neighbourhood at an early period of the R»«uuaw 
tiaeotis in Thessaly, apparently between Tricca and colony of TmutarMn. Dutour noticed traces of 
the Macedonian frontier. Leake places it in one of towers towards the eastern extremity of the town, 
the valleys which intersect the mountains to the where the citadel probably stood. The town of Ta- 
northward of Trikkala, either at SkUUina or at mow contains several ancient remains, inscriptions, 
Ardhdm. (Liv. xxxii. 15, xxxvi. 13, xxxix.25; fragments of columns, Ac., which have been brought 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. pp. 528, 529.) from Phanagoria. There are numerous tombs above 
PHALYCUM (8dKvtcop), a town of Megans the eite of Phanagoria, but they have not been ex- 
mentioned by Theophrastus (Hist PL ii. 8 ), is plored like thoBe at Panticapaeum. In one of them, 
clearly the same place as the Alycum C'AAi/kov) of however, which was opened towards the end of last 
Plutarch, who relates that it derived its name from century there was found a bracelet of the purest 
a son of Sciron, who was buried there. (Thee. 82.) massive gold, representing the body of a serpent, 
It pei liape stood at the entrance of the Scironian having two heads, which were studded with rubies 
pass, where Dodwell (vol. ii. p. 179) noticed some so as to imitate eyes and also ornamented with rows 
ancient vestiges, which he erroneously supposed to of gems. It weighed three-quarters of a pound, 
be those of Tripodiscus. [Tbipodibcus.] (Clarke, Travels, vol. i. p. 394, eeq. ; Pallas, Beisen, 

PH ANA, a town in Aetolia. [Paeaxia.] vol. ii. p. 286, &c.; Dubois, Voyage autour du Cau- 
PHANAE. [Chios, p. 609.] case , vol. v. p. 64, seq.; Ukert, vol. iii. pt ii. p. 491.) 

PHANAGO'RIA (*« rayopla, Strab. xi. p. 494 ; PHANAROEA (Qaydpoia), a broad and exten- 
Ptol V. 9. § 6 ; fj Qayay6p*ia, rh GayaySptut, Hecat. sive valley in Pontus, watered by the riven Iris, 
ap Steph. B. 8m v . ; Strab. xi. p. 495 ; Scymn. Ch. Lycos, and Scylax, and enclosed between the chain 
K91 , Arrian, ap. Eustath. ad IHonye . Per. 306, of Paryadres to the east, and Monnts Lithros and 
549; tawayipn, Dionys. Per. 552; comp. Priscian, Ophlimus to the west The soil there was the 
565, Avien. 753; tarayipa, Steph. B. s. v. Too- best in Pontus, and yielded excellent wine and 
pucf ] ; favayipov tt6Kls, Scylax, p. 31 ; Anonym, oil and other produce in abundance. (Strab. ii. p. 
PertpL p. Ewe. p. 2 ; Phansgorus, Amm. Marc. 73, xii. pp, 547, 556, 559; Plin. vi. 4; Ptol. V. 6 . 
xxn. 8 ; *ow ywpht Procop. j R Goth. iv. 5 : Eth. § 3, where it is erroneously called Phanagoria.) 
tavayoptj t, less correctly ♦oycryopsinjf, Steph. B. Phanaroea contained the towns of Enpatoria, Cabira, 
*• v.), a Greek city on the Asiatic side of the Cim- Fdemonium, and others. [Poktub.] [L. S.] 
inenan Bosporus, founded by the Teians under PHA'NOTE (Eth. 8 opot§6s, Pol), a strongly 
riianagorus or Phanaeoras, who fled thither from fortified town of Chaonia in Epirus, and a place of 
Persians. (Eustath. ad Dionys. Per . ; Scymn. military importance. It stood on the rite of the 
Ch., Steph. B., Peripl. P, Ewe. IL cc.) It was modem Gardhiki, which is situated fa the midst of 
situated upon an island, now called Taman, formed a valley surrounded by an amphitheatre of moon- 
jjy the mam branch of the Anticites (Kuban), which tains, through which there are only two narrow 
nows into the Black Sea, and a smaller branch, which passes. It Res about halfway between the sea and 
r !L int ° l ^ e *** riso/t The main branch of the the Antigonean passes, and was therefore of im- 
Af *«w forma a lake b efore it enters the sea, called portance to the Romans when they were advancing 
ancient times Gorocondamitu (Strab. xl p. 494), from Illyria in b. a 169. (Liv. xliii. 93; Pol 
r Leman, on the left of which, xxvii. 14 ; Leake, Northern Greece, voL i. p. 72^seq.) 

* n *«nng from the aea, stood Phanagoria. (Strab. xi. PHANOTEU& [Paxophus.] 

1* W; respecting Phanagoria being upon an island, PHARAE (taped). 1. Sometimes Fhaxa (83m, 
B., Eustatfa, Amm. Maro^ L c.) The Strab. viik p. 388; Pherae, Plin. iv. 6; 8apm, 
\*LT**?* gwafc emporium for nil the traffic Herod. L 145, properly the name of the people: Eth. 

hop* miis, Strab. L c.; tapeustis, Polyb. iv. 6; Steph. 
B. s. v.i the territory 9*apouct, Strab. Lo.\ Polyb. 
iv. 59), a town of Achria, and one of the twelve 
Achaean cities, was situated on the river Pieros or 
Peirus, 70 stadia from the sea, and 1 50 stadia from 
Patras. It was one of the four cities which took 
the lead in restoring the Achaean League fa ».c. 
980. In the Social War (* c. 990, 415 .) tft 
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nufibred from (he attacks of the Aetotians and 
lleant. Its territory was annexed by Augustus to 
Patree, when the' latter city was made a Homan 
colony after the battle of Acnnm. Pharae contained 
a large agora, with a carious atatue of Hermes. 
The remains of the city have been found on the left 
bank of the Ramesdtsa, near Preveed. (Herod, i 
145; Strab. viii. pp. 886, 388; Pol ii. 41, iv. 6, 59, 
60, v. 94; Paus. vll 22. $ 1, seq.; Plln. iv. 6; 
Leake, Morea , vol. ii. p. 158.) 

2. (♦opal, Strab. Paus.; *yp4u Horn. Jl v. 543; 
tripai, It ix. 151 ; ttpal, Xen. Hell iv. 8. § 7 : Eth. 
tapdryt, Strab. viii. p. 388; tapaid-rns, Paus. iv. 
80. $ 8: Kalam&ta), an ancient town of Messenia, 
situated upon a bill rising from the left bank of the 
river Kedon, and at 4 distance of a mile from the 
Messenian golf. Strabo describes it as situated 5 
stadia from the sea (viii. p. 861), and Pausanias 6 
(4v. 31. $ 8); but it is probable that the earth 
deposited at the mouth of the river Kedon has, in 
the course of centuries, encroached upon the sea. 
Pherae occupied the site of Kulamata, the modem 
capital of Messenia; and in antiquity also it seems 
to have been the chief town in the southern Messe- 
nian plain. It was said to have been founded by 
Pharis, the son of Hermes. (Paus. iv. 30. § 2.) 
In the Iliad it is mentioned as the well-built city of 
the wealthy Diodes, a vassal of the Atridae (v. 543), 
and as one of the Beven places offered by Agamem- 
non to Achilles (ix. 151); in the Odyssey, Telema- 
chus rests here on his journey from Pylos to Sparta 
(lit* 490). After the capture of Messene by the 
Achaeans in b. c. 182, Pharae, Abia, and Thuria 
separated themselves from Messene, and became 
each a distinct member of the league. (Polyb. xxv. 
1.) Pharae was annexed to Laconia by Augustus 
(Pans. iv. 30. § 2), but it was restored to Messenia 
by Tiberius. [Mkssenia, p. 345.] Pansanias found 
at Pharae temples of Fortune, and of Nicomachus 
and Goigasns,’ grandsons of Asrlepius. Outside the 
city there was a grove of Apollo Cameras, and in it 
a fountain of water. (Paus. iv. 30. § 3, seq., Iv. 31. 
§ 1.) Strabo correctly describes Pharae as having 
an anchorage, but only for summer (viii. p. 861) ; and 
at present, after the mouth of September ships retire 
for safety to Armyrd , so called from a river strongly 
impregnated with salt flowing into the Bea at this 
place: it is the 5fop bhpvpor, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (iv. 30. $ 2) as on the road from Abia to 
Pharae. * 

There are no ancient remains at Kalamdta, 
which is not surprising, as the place has always been 
well occupied and inhabited. The height above the 
town is crowned by a ruined castle of the middle 
ages. It was the residence of several of the Latin 
chieftains of the Morea. William Viflehardouin II. 
was botw. here. In 1685 it was conquered and 
enlarged by (fee Venetians. It was the head- 
quartos of the insurrection of 1770, and again of 
the revolution of 1821, which spread from thence 
over the whole pe nin su la . (Leake, Morea , vol. i. 
p. 842, seq. ; Boblaye, RSoherches, #c. p. 104; 
Curtins, Pebponnesot, voL ii. p. 158.) 

8. The later name of the Homeric Phare or Pharis 
in Laconia. [Pbab&1 

PHARAN or PAEAN (tapda), the name of a 
desert & of Palestine, between this country and 
Aegypt (Gen. xxi. 21 ; 1 Kings, zl 18.) It is 
usually identified with the Wady Eeirdn, a beautiful 
and well watered valley, surrounded by mountains, 
NW. of Sinai, and near the western arm of the 


Red Sea (Niebuhr, Rdisebeschretbumg, vol. L p. 240, 
Arabian, p. 402) ; but though FSr&n may have 
preserved the ancient name of the desert, it ap. 
pears from Numbers (x. 12, 33, xiii. 26) that 
the latter was situated in the desert of Kadesh, 
which was upon the borders of the country of the 
Edomites, and which the Israelites reached after 
their departure from Mt Sinai, on their way towards 
the land of Edom. (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 618.) 

In the Wady Feir&n are the remains or an ancient 
church, assigned to the fifth century, and which 
was the seat of a bishopric as early as ▲. d. 400. 
(Robinson, Biblical Researches, vol. L p. 186) 
This city is described under the name of FehrA a 
by the Arabic Edrisi, about A.D. 1150, and by 
Makrizi about a. d. 1400. (Burckhardt, Syria, 
p. 617.) It is apparently the same as Pharan (*o- 
pay), described by Steplianus B. (s. r.) as a city 
between Aegypt and Arabia, and by Ptolemy (v. 17. 
§§ 1, 8) as a city of Arabia Petraea near the west- 
ern arm of the Red Sea. A species of amethyst 
found in this valley had the name of Pharanitk 
(Plin. xxxvii. 9. s. 40.) The valley of Pharan men- 
tioned by Josephus (B. J. iv. 9. § 4) is obviously a 
different place from the Wady Feirdn, Bomewhere in 
the vicinity of the Dead Sea, and is perhaps con- 
connected with the desert of Paran, spoken of 
above. (Robinson, Biblical Researches , vol. i. p. 
552.) 

PHABBAETHUS (*dp€at9os, PtoL iv. 5. $ 52; 
Steph. B. s. v .: Eth. tapSaiOlryf, Herod, ii. 166; 
tapfririrys, Strab. xvii. p. 802), the capital of the 
Pharbaethite Nome in Lower Aegypt (Plin. v. 9. 
s. 9.) It stood W. of the Pelusian arm of the Nile, 
16 miles S. of Tanais. The nome was a Praefec- 
tura under the Roman emperors ; and under the 
Pharaohs was one of the districts assigned to the 
Calasirian division of the Aegyptian army. Phai- 
baethus is now Horbeyt, where the French Com- 
mission found some remains of Aegyptian statuary 
(Champollion, VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 99). [W.B.D.] 

PHARCADON (tapKaZdy, taptajM * ; Eth. 
#o ptcyMyios), a city of Histiaeotis in Thessaly, 
situated to the left of the Peneius, between Pelin- 
naeum and Atrax. It is probably represented by 
the ruins situated upon die slope of the rocky height 
above Gritsidno. (Strab. ix. p. 438; Steph. fi. 
s. v.\ Leake, Northern Greece , voL iv. p. 316, 

"“pHARE or PHARIS, aftennrds call'd PHARAE 
(tdprj, tapis, tapat), a town of Laconia in the 
Spartan plain, ritualed upon the road from Axnyd** 
to the sea. (Paus. iii. 20. §* 8.) It was mo- 
tioned in the Iliad (ii. 582), and was cos of the 
ancient Achaean towns. It maintained its inde- 
pendence till the reign of Teleclus, king of Spart*; 
and, after its conquest, continued to be a Lacedae- 
monian town under the name of Pharae. (**£ 

iii. 2. § 6.) It was said to have been plundered dj 
A ristomenes in the Second Messenian War. ^ 

iv. 16. § 8.) It is also mentioned in a corrupt 
passage of Strabo (viii. p. 364), and ty 
ancient writer*. (Lycophr. 552; Stat Th&'' 
236 i Steph. B. #. r. *Bpa.) Ptari* 
rightly placed at the deserUri village of 
which lies south of the rite of Amymre, w 
tains an ancient “ Treasury,* 1 like those of ' rKE 
and Orchomenus, which is in accordance ^ 
having been one of the oia Achaean oltks brfj"^ 
Dorian conquest It Is surprising that 
Commission have given no description or oiamna 
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this remarkable monument. The only account we bite of Census; and although be la copied In this 
possess of itt ia by Mure, who observes that M it is, iustanoe by the anonymous geographer, yet that 
hke that of Mycenae, a tumulus, with an interior writer afterwards correctly places Census 150 stadia 
vault, entered by a door on one side, the access to further east (p. 13). The error probably amse from 
which was pierced horizontally through the slope of a coofusioq of the uamds Choendes and Census; 
the hill Its situation, on the summit of a knoll, but in consequence of this error, the asms of Cera- 
itself of rather conical form, while it increases the sus was in the middle ages transferred to Pbstnacia, 
apparent size of the tumulus, adds much to its which hence still bsars the name of Kerommt or 
general loftiness and grandeur of effect. The roof of Kerasonde. (Comp. Hamilton, Rmtmsku, i. pp, 
the vault, with the greater part of its material, is 250, 261, foil.; Cramer, Atia Minor, i. p. 281.) 
now gone, its shape being represented by a round Pharnacia is alio mentioned by Stephanos Bya. 
cavity or crater on the summit of the tumulus, (a. e.) several times by Strabo (ii. p. 126, xi, p. 499, 
The doorway is still entire. It is 6 feet wide at its xii. pp. 547, 549, 560, xiv. p, 677), and by Ptolemy 
upper and narrower part. The stone lintel is 15 feet (v. 6. § 5). Respecting its coins, see Eckhel (Doetr. 
in length. The vault itself was probably between tfum. vol. iii. p. 857). Another Ms of the same 
30 and 40 feet in diameter.'’ Mare adds: u Mene- name in Phrygia is mentioned by jfeephanus Bya. 
laus is said to have been buried at Amyclae. This («. v.\ [L. S.] 

may, therefore, have been the royal vanlt of the FHABODINI. [Vahiki.] 

Spartan branch, as the Mycenaean monument was of PHAROS (t^por, Ephomi, (tp. Steph* A, Fr. 

the Argive branch of the Atridan family.” But even if 151 ; ScyL p. 8 ; Scymn. p. 427 ; Diodor. *v. 13 ; 
we suppose the monument to have been a sepulchre, Strab. vii. p. 815), an island off the coast of II- 
and not a treasury, it stood at the distance of 4 or 5 lyricum, which was colonised by Greek settlers from 
miles from Amyclae, if this town is placed at Aghid Pens, who, in the first instance, gave it the name 
Kyriaki, and more than 2 miles, even if placed, of their own island, which was afterwards changed 
according to the French Commission, at Sklavohhdrl to Pharos. In this settlement, which took pines 
[Amyclae.] In addition to this, Menelaus, ac- b. c. 385, they were opiated by the elder Dionysius. 
(Hiding to other accounts, wsb buried at Therapne. When the Romans declared war against the Illyrians 
(Mure, Tour in Greece, vol. ii. p. 246 ; Leake, A/or ea, m c. 229, Demetrius, a Greek of Pharos, betrayed 
vol. iii. p. 3, Peloponnesiaca, p. 354 ; Curtins, Pelo- his mistress, Queen Teuta, for which he was re- 
potmesos, ?oL ii. p. 248.) warded with the greater part of her dominions. 

PH ARM ACC'S A (QapfjweowTca), a small island (Polyb. ii. 11.) The traitor, relying on his con- 
before the entrance of the bay of Iassus, not fur nection with the court of Macedon, set the Romans 
from Cape Poseidion ; its distance from Miletus is at defiance ; he soon brought the vengeance of the 
stated at 120 stadia. In this island Attalus was republic upon himself and his native bland, which 
killed, and near it Julias Caesar was once captured was taken by L. Aemilius in b. c. 219. (Pdyb. iii. 
by pirates. (Stadium. Mar. Mag, p. 282; Steph. 16 ; Zon&r. viii. 20.) Pliny (iii. 30) and Ptolemy 
B. s. v.; Suet. Coes. 4; Plut. Coes. 1.) It still (ii. 17. § 14) speak of the island and city under 
bears its ancient name Farmaco. [L. S.] the same name, Phakia (*op/o), and Polybius 

PHAKMATE'NUS (+apparr)v6s) } a small .coast (l c .) says the latter wqs strongly fortified. The 
river of Pontus, 120 stadia to the west of Pharnacia. city, the ancient capital, stood at Start Grad or 
(Arrian, Peripl Pont Eta. p. 17; Anonym. Peripl. Citta Vecchia, to the N. of the island, where re- 
P, E. p. 12.) Hamilton ( Researches, L p. 266) mains of walls have been found, and coins with the 
identifies it with the Bozaar Su* [L.S.] legend 4AHIAN. After the fall of the Roman 

PHARNA'CIA (*o pyaxta: Eth. *« pvaKtvs), an Empire the island continued for a long time in the 
important city on the coast of Pontus Polemoniacus, hands of the Narentine pirates. Its Slavonic name 
was by sea 150 stadia distant from cape Zephyrinm is Hvar, a corruption of Pharos; and in Italian it is 
(Arrian, Peripl Tout Eta. p. 17; Anonym. Peripl. called JAeina or Liesina. For coma of Pharos see 
P- E, p. 12), bat by land 24 miles. According to Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 160 ; Sestini, Monet. Vet p. 42 ; 
Phny (vi. 4) it wob 80 (180 7) miles east of Ambus, Mionnet, vol. ii. p. 46. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. i. 
and 95 or 100 miles west of Trapezus. (Comp. pp. 243— 251; Neigebamy Die Sud-Slaven, pp. 107 
Tab. Pent., where it b called CamassUB for Census, —1 11.) [E. B. J.] 

this latter city being confounded with Pharnacia.) PHAROS (*dpor, Strab. xvil. p. 791, seq. ; Steph. 
" evidently founded by one Pharnaces, pro- B. «. v.i Eth. *dpios), a long narrow strip of rock 
u i fi^B/ather of Mithridates the Great; and lying off the northern coast of Aegypt, having the 
ietter during hb wars with the Romans kept New Port of Alexandria E. and the Old Harbour SW. 
{*“ “wwn at Pharnacia. Its inhabitants were [ Alexandria, Vol I. p. 97.] /Its name is said 
Uken * TOm the neighbouring Cotyura, and the town to have been derived from a certain pilot of Menebus, 
y® 8 jjrongly fortified. (Strab. xi. p. 648; Plut. who, on hb return from the Trojan War, died there 
tK u* 8 .) *^ ie P^ 408 acquired great prosperity from a serpent's bite. Pharos is mentioned in the 
rough its commerce and navigation, and through Odyssey (iv. 355), and b described as one day's sail 
>e iron-works of the Chalybes in its vicinity, from Aegypt This account has caused considerable 
LI™ **■ PP* 549, 551.) According to Scybx (p. perplexity, since Pharos b actually rather less than a 
ii Blto ***“ town had previonsly been occu- mile from the seaboard of the Delta; and it b not 
w by a Gl ? k caBed Choerades, of which, probable that the land, in the course of centuries, has 
Cftnn e T er » *• known. But that he actually advanced or the sea receded materially. It is per- 

«mwived Choerades to have occupied the site of fectly intelligible, however, if we suppose the author 
A™!!! 814 * 18 clear from the mention of the bland of of the Odyssey to mean by Aegyptus, not the 
isbn^' 1 P** connection with it, for that country itself but its river, since the Pharos is even 

f An?, W v 1 ? 1 10 have been situated off Phamaoia. now nearly a day's sail from the Canopic arm of 
1 Anonym. Peripl l c.) Arrian is the the Nile. Any other theory b untenable; for this por- 
/ one who affiims that Pbarnaeia occupied the tion of the coast of the Delta consist* of rocky bar* and 
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•helves, which nmiin unchanged, and, though its sur- the Persian wars ; hat it Is probable that ft edited 
I bee has been heightened, its superficial area has not much earlier, since there is no other locality In this 
Keen m tos ri ally enlarged since the country was peopled, part of Thessaly to be compand to it for a cork* 
Phans was Inhabited by fishermen tinder the bination of strength, resources, and convenience 
Pharaohs of Aegypt; bnt it first became a place of Hence it has been supposed that the dty was pro- 
importance under the Macedonian kings. During bably named Plithia at a remote period, and was the 
his survey of the coast, b. a 332, Alexander the capital of Phthiotis. (See Leake, Northern Greece , 
Great perceived that the island would form, with voL iv. p. 484.) Among Ha ruins there are some 
the help of art} an excellent breakwater to the har- remains which belong apparently to the moot ancient 
hour of his projected capital He accordingly caused times. On one side of the northern gateway of the 
itsaonthen extremity to be connected with the main- acropolis are the remnants of Cydopfan walls; and 
land by a stone mole seven stadia, or about an in the middle of the acropolis is a subterraneous con- 
Engiish mile, In length, which from this oircum- struotion, built in the same manner aa the treasury 
stance was called the Heptastadinm or Seven- of Atreos at Mycenae. Leake observes that Phar- 
farlong Bridge. At either end the mole was left sains “ is one of the most important military positions 
open for the passage of ships, and the apertures in Greece, aa standing at the entrance of tne shout 
were covered by suspension bridges. In later times direct and central of the passes which lead from the 
a street of houses, erected on the mole itself, con- plains of Thessaly to the vale of the Spercheius and 
verted the island of Pharos into a suburb of Alex- Thermopylae. With a view to ancient warfare, the 
androia, and a considerable portion of the modem place had all the best attributes of a Hellenic polls 
dty stands on the foundations of the old Hepta- or fortified town: a hill rising gradually to the 
stadium. height of 300 or 700 feet above the adjacent plain, 

Yet, long after Its junction with the Delta, Pharos defended on three sides by precipices, crowned with 
was spoken of aa an island {h iroAoi vrjaos, Aelian, a small level for an acropolis, watered in every port 
AT. An, lx. 21 ; roapirepor vijoos, Zon&r. iv. 10). of the declivity by subterraneous springs, and still 
Tbs Southern portion of this rocky ledge (xupdr) more abundantly at the foot by sources so copious 
was the more densely populated; bnt the celebrated as to form a perennial stream. With these local 
lighthouse, or the Tower of the Pharos, stood at the advantages, and one of the most fertile plains in 
ME. point, directly in a line with point Pharillou, on Greece for its territoiy, Pharsalus inevitably attained 
tins eastern horn of the New Port. The lighthouse to the highest rank among the states of Thessaly, 
was erected, at a cost of 800 talents, in the reign of and became one of the largest cities of Greece, aa its 
Ptolemy I., bnt was not completed nntil that of his ruined walls still attest” The citv was nearly 4 
successor Philadelphia. Its architect was Sostratus miles in circuit, and of the form <x an irregular 
of Cnidus, who, according to Pliny (xxxvi. 12. s. 18), triangle. The acropolis consisted of two reeky 
was permitted by his royal patron to inscribe his tabular summits, united by a lower ridge. It was 
own name upon its base. There is indeed another about 500 yards long, and from 100 to 50 bread, 
story, in which it is related that Sostratus, being but still narrower in the connecting ridge. Livy 
forbidden to engrave his name on his work, secretly speaks of Pakepharsalus (xHv. 1), and Strabo du- 
cat it in deep letters <m a stone of the building, tingurahes between Old and New Pharoalus. (Streb 
which he then adroitly covered with some softer and ix p. 431.) It is probable that at the time of these 
perishable material, on which were inscribed the writers the acropolis and the upper part of the town 
style and titles of Ptolemy. Thus a few genera- were known by the name of Palaepharsalua, and that 
tions would read the name of the king, but posterity it was only the lower part of the town which was 
would behold the authentic impress of the archi- then inhabited. 

tect. (Str&b. xvil p. 791 ; Suidas, e, v. *dpor; Steph. Pharsalus is mentioned by Soylax (p. 25) among 
B. t. v . ; Lucian, de Conscrib, Eiit c. 62.) Pharos the towns of Thessaly. In b. c. 455 it was besieged 
was the seat of Beverel temples, the most conspi- by the Athenian commander Myranldes, after hi* 
cuous of which was one dedicated to Hephaestoe, victory in Roeotia, bnt without success. (Thnc. »■ 
standing near the northern extremity of the Hepta- 111.) At the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
stadium. War, Pharsalus was one of the Thessalian town* 

That Pharos, in common with many of the Deltaic that sent succour to the Athenians. (Thnc. ii »W 
cities, contained a considerable population of Jews, Medial, tyrant of Larissa, took Pharsalus by force, 
is rendered probable by the foot that here the trails- about s. a 395. (Diod. xiv. 82.) Pharsalus, under 
latere of the Hebrew Scriptures resided daring the the conduct of Polydamas, resisted Jason for s tjfft 
progress of their work. (Joseph. Antfg, xil 2. f 13.) but subsequently formed an alliance with him* 
Julius Caesar established a ootony at Pharos, less (Xsn. HeVL vi. 1. § 2, seq.) In the war between 
perhaps to re cr uit ft declining population than with Antiochus and the Romans, Pharsalus was for * 
a view to garrison a post so important as regarded titoe in the possession of the Syrian monarch; bat on 
the turbulent Alexandrians. (Caesar,j9. CVs.iiL 112.) the retreat of the latter, it surrendered to the eon* 0 
Subsequently the WSftd seems to have been com- Aoilius Glabrio, b. o. 191. (Liv. xxxvi* W . 
i is i si in nlr deserted, still inhabited by fishermen alone. Pharsalus, however, is chiefly celebrated for 

(Montfonm, Bar I* Phare d Alexandria Mim. de memorable battle fought in its neighbourhood oe* 
VAcaAd^kmHpt. ix. p. 285.) [W.B.D.] tween Caesar and Pompey, b. o. 48. ItisacunwiH 

P HAEM AL [Damascus.] feet that Caesar has not mentioned tfo* pfo®° "JL. 

PHAttAWL [Pusan.] he gained his great victory ; and we are Sndetro» 

PHARSAT/US (pdpaakot: Etk ♦npodAtot : the for the name to other authorities. The erect • 
terrier?| I rftre tto A fo, Streb. ix. p. 430), one of the of the battle has been pointed out by Leaks 
moat foaptoton cities of Thessaly, situated in the his usual clearness. {Northern G****!?^® 
district ffcfltoiifcitis near the confines of Phthiotis, p. 475, seq.) Mcrivale,in bis ^ 

upon the foil link of the Enrons, and at the foot of {History of the Romani emder **•$■*£*». ^ 
Mt Nerthadum. The town li fint mentioned after p. 286, seq.), has raised some difllottltiee in 



PHARSALUS. 


PHAEUSII. Ml 


twrgfl at ian of Cmrntfa description, which have bom ! 
commented upon by Loako in an essay printed in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature 
(voL iv. p. 68, seq., 2nd Sorias), from which the fol- 
taring aocoont is taken. 

A few days previous to the battle Caesar had taken 
pfwtiT“ A " of Metropolis, a dty westward of Phar- 
aalns, and had encamped in the plain between these 
two cities. Meantime Pompey arrived at Larissa, 
and from thence advanced southwards towards Phar- 
salns; he crossed the Enipeus, and encamped at the 
foot of the heights, which sis adjacent to the modern 
Firsala on the east Caesar’s camp, or rather his 
last position before the battle, was in the plain be- 
tween Pharsalua sad the Enipeus, at the distance 
of about 3 miles from the still extant north-western 
angle of the walk of Pharsalus. There was a dis- 
tance of 30 stadia, or about 4 Roman miles, from 
the two camps. (Appian, B, C. iL 65.) Appian 
adds that the army of Pompey, when drawn np for 
battle, extended from the dty of Pharsalus to the 
Enipeus, and that Caesar drew up his forces opposite 
to him. (A C. ii. 75.) The battle was fought in 
the plain immediately below the city of Pharsalus 
to the north. There ia a tad of about 2} miles in 
breadth between the Enipeus and the elevation or 
buik upon which stood the northern walls of Phar- 
salus. Merivale is mistaken in saying that “ the 
plain of Pharsalus, ft or 6 miles in breadth, extends 
along the left bank of the Enipeus.” It is true 
that 5 or 6 miles is about the breadth of the plain, 
but this, breadth is equally divided between the two 
sides of the river; nor is there anything to support 
Merivale's conjecture that the course of the river may 
have changed since the time of the battle. Leake 
observes that the plain of 2£ miles in breadth was 
amply sufficient for 45,000 men drawn up in the 
usual manner of three orders, each ten in depth, and 
that there would be still space enough for the 
10,000 cavalry, upon which Pompey founded chiefly 
his hopes of victory ; for the breadth of the plain 
being too great for Caeaar’B numbers, he thought 
himself sure of being able, by his commanding force 
of cavaliy, to turn the enemy's right 
At fii-Bt Pompey drew up his forces at the foot of 
the hills, but when Caesar refused to fight in this 
position, and began lo move towards Scotussa, Pom- 
pey descended into the plain, and arranged his army 
in the position already described. His right wing 
being protected by the Enipeus, which has preci- 
PJtoua banks, he placed his cavalry, as well as all 
niB archers and slingere, on the left Caesar’s left 
was in like manner protected by the Enipeus; 
jnd in the rear of his right wing, behind his small 
oody of horse, he stationed six cohorts, in order to 
sustain the anticipated attack of the enemy's 
cavalry, pompey resolved to await the charge. 

aeaar ® Kne advanced running, halted midway to 
r*** 18 * their breath, and then charged the enemy, 
"hi e the two lines were thus occupied, Pompey’s 
the l«ft began to execute the movement 
p°n which he placed his hopes of victory; but after 
anving back Caesar’s small body of horse, they were 
the six cohorts and put to 
^ v. These cohorts now advanced against the 
brnn^ 0 ®^" left; while Caesar at the same time 
nght up to his front the third line, which had 
wav m reeem * Pompey’s troops now gave 
Caesar then advanced to 
defend ?? fortified camp of the enemy, which was 
^ or * om * tin* by the cohorts left in chsige 


of it; but at length they fled to the mount ai ns at 
the back of the camp. Pompey preoea d ad Might- 
way to Larissa, and from thence by night to the 
sea-coast The hill where tb* Pompeians had taken 
refuge being without water, they aeon quitted $9 
and took the road towards Larissa. Caesar fol- 
lowed them with four legions, and, by taking a 
shorter road, earns up with them at the distance of 
6 miles. The fugitives now retired into another 
mountain, at the foot of which there was a rive*; 
but Caotar having cut off their apnroneb to the 
water before nightfall, they descended from their 
petition is the morning and laid down their arms. 
Caesar proceeded on the tamo day to Larissa. 
Leake observes that the mountain towards Larissa 
to which the Pompeians retired was probably near 
Scoto ma , since in that direction alone w any moun- 
tain to be found with a river at the foot of it 
In the lime of Pliny, Pharsalus was a free 
state (iv. 8. s. 15). It is also mentioned by Hie- 
rocles (pi 642) in the sixth century. It » now 
named Firsala (rd +ipce\ a), and the modern 
town lies at the foot of the ancient Acropolis. 


AL 




COIN or FSABSAUTS. 


PHABU'SII (Wopoferiei, Strab. ii. p. 131, xvii. 
pp 826, 828; PtoL iv. 6. § 17; Polyb. op. Piin. 
v. 1. s. 8, vi. 35), a people on the W. eaoht of N. 
Africa, about the situation of whom Strabo, Pliny, 
and Ptolemy are in peifoct agreement with one 
another, if the thirty journeys of Strabo (p. 826) 
between them and Lixus ( El-AraUh ), on the W. 
coast of Morocco , to the S. of Cape Spartel, be set 
aside as an error either of his information or of the 


text; which latter is not improbable, as numbers in 
MSS. are so often corrupt Nor is this mere con- 
jecture, because Strabo contradicts himself by as- 
serting in another place (p. 828) that the Phanuii 
had a great desert between them and Mauretania, 
which they crossed, like natives of the present day, 
with bags of water hnng from the bellies of their 
horses. (Leake, London Geog. Joum , vol. ii. p.16.) 
This locality, extending from beyond Cape Bojador 
to the banks of the Senegal, was the seat of the 
many towns of the Tyrians, amounting, according to 
some (Strab. p. 826), to as many as 300, which 
were destroyed by the Pharusii and Nigritae. (Comp. 
Humboldt, Cosmos , vol. ii. p. 129, note 123, trans.) 
Strabo reckons this number of 300 commercial set- 


tlements, from whicfh this part of the ooast of the 
Atlantic received the name of Sinus Emporious, 
as an exaggeration. He appears in this to have 
followed tire criticism of Artemidorus upon Erato- 
sthenes, whom Strabo depreciates. The number 800 
may be an exaggeration, or one not intended to be 
literally taken; but it is incredible that Eratosthenes 
should represent a coast as covered With Phoenician 
factories where none existed. 

When Ezekiel prophesies the fall of Tyre, it is 
said (xxvii. 10) “ The men of Fhares (the common 
version reads Persia), and Lud,and Phut ware hi 
thine armies.” These Pheres thus joined with tire 
Phut or Mauretanians, and the Ludim, who were 



to 


PHABYGA& 


nomads of Africa (the ffeptuagint and the Vulgate 
mdeBilittd the Lydians), may be reasonably aup- 
poeed to Woig to the same region. Without the 
▼oirel points, the name will represent the powerful 
end warlike tribe whom the Greeks call Phanuii. 
The similarity of the names eeeras to hare given rise 
to the strange story which Sallust (B.J. 18) copied 
from the Panic books, that Hercules had led an 
army of Persians into Africa. (“ Phanuii quondam 
Pereae y ” Plin. t. 8; comp. Pomp. Mela, iii. 10. § 3.) 
The flares tribes of Africa thus furnished the Phoe- 
nicians with inexhaustible supplies of mercenary 
troops, as they afterwards did to Carthage. (Ken- 
rick, Phoenicia, pp. 135, 877.) [E. B. J.l 

PHABYGAE. [Tabphe.] 

PHABY'GIUM (fap(/yioy), a promontory of 
Phocis, with a station for shipping, lying E. of 
Anticyra, between Marathns and Myus, now called 
Aghid. (Strab. ix. p. 423; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 549.) 

PHASAEXIS (♦cwrarjX/r, Joseph., Steph. B., 
a e.; fro <nf\fc, Ptol. v. 16. § 7; Phaselis, Plin. xiii. 
4. a. 19, xxi.5. a. 11 : Eth. ^earafnXlnjs), a town of 
Palestine built by Herod the Great in the Anion or 
Ghor , N. of Jericho^ by which means a tract for- 
merly desert was rendered fertile and productive. 
(Joseph, xvl 5. § 2, xvii. 11. § 5, xviii. 2. § 2, 
B. J. {. 21. § 9.) The name seems still to have 
existed in the middle ages, for Brocardus, quoted by 
Robinson, speaks of a village named Phasellum, 
situated a league N. of Dilk, and corresponding to 
the position of EVAnjeh, where there are ruins. 
(Robinson, Biblical Researches, vol it p. 305.) 

PHASEXIS (+aurp\ls: Eth. *cunj\lrvf)i * ma- 
ritime town of Lycia, on the Pamphylian gulf, 
whence some say that it was a town of Pamphylia 
(Plin. v. 36; Steph. B. s v .; Dionys. Per. 855; 
Stadium. Mar . Mag . § 205); but Strabo (xiv. pi 
667) distinctly informs us that Phaselis belonged 
to Lycia, and that Olbia was the first Pamphylian 
town on the coast The town was a Dorian 
colony (Herod, ii. 178), situated on a headland, 
and conspicuous to those Bailing from Cilicia to 
Rhodes. (Liv. xxxvii. 23; Cic. in V err. ii. 4.) 
Behind it rose a mountain of the same name, pro- 
bably the same which is elsewhere called t& SdAv/ia 
(Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. § 204; Strab. xiv. p. 666); 
and in its vicinity there was a lake and a mountain- 
pass leading between Mount Climax and the sea- 
coaat into Pamnhylia. Phaselis had three harbours, 
and roae to a mgh degree of prosperity, though it 
did not belong to the political confederacy cl the 
other Lycian towns, but formed an independent state 
by iteeft It is mentioned by Thueydidee (ii. 69, 
comp. vilL 86 , 89; Polyb. xxx. 9) as a place of 
some importance to the commerce of the Athenians 
with Phoenicia and Cilicia. At a later period, having 
become the haunt of the pirates, it was attacked 
and taken by Semliua Isanricua. (Cic. to Kerr, 
iy. 10; Kntrop. vi. 8; Pier. iii. 6.) Although it 
was restored after this disaster, yet it never reco- 
rded its ancient prosperity; and Lacan (viii. 249. 
Ac.) davtibet it as nearly deserted when visited by 
Pomptymkie flight from Pharoalns. According to 
Athenaeqa (xi*. p. 688) the town was celebrated 
far the ntanu&titore of ram-perfume, and Nieander 
(op. Aik*, a 683) itt iwefc It WU the 

common cnimon among the ancients that the pha- 
aeli (fdogA*),* kind ef light sailing boats, were 
invented ai Phaselis, whence all the coins of the 
town show the image «f such a boat. Pansaniaa 


P^AflBK 

(iiL 9. $ 8) reports that the near of Attorn 
was exhibited in the temple of Athena at Pht- 
selis, In HSerodes (p. 688) the name of flu > place 
is corrupted into Pbasydes; and the Aota of Coun- 
cils show it to have been the see of a biibep, ft 
may also be remarked that Phaselis was the ohth- 
place of Theodectes, a tragic poet and rhetorician of 
some note. (Steph. B. s. v.\ coma Scylax, p. 89; 
Ptol. t. 3. $ 8, 5. § 2 ; Eckhel, Bosk. Nam. iii, 
p. 6.) There are still oonsiderable remains of tbs 
ancient Phaselis. The lake in its vicinity, says 
Beaufort (Karamania, p. 56), is now a mere swamp, 
occupying the middle of the isthmus, and was pro- 
bably the source of those baneful exhalations which, 
according to Livy and Cicero, rendered Phaselis so 
unhealthy. The principal port was formed by a 
stone pier, at the western side of the isthmus; it 
projected about 200 yards into the sea, by which 
it has been entirely overthrown. The theatre is 
scooped out of the hill, and fronting it are the re- 
mains of several large buildings. There are also 
numerous sarcophagi, some of them of the whitest 
marble, and of very neat workmanship. The modem 
name of Phaaelia is Tehrova. (Comp. Fellows, 
Asia Minor, p. 211, foil. ; Leake, Asia Minor, 
p. 190.) [L. S.] 



COIN or PHASELIS. 

PHASIA'NI (fariapof), a tribe in the eastern 
part of Pontua, on the river Phaais, from which both 
they and the district called *atriavb derived 
their names. (Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8. § 5, vii. 8. $ 
25 ; Diodor. xiv. 29 ; Eustath. 4td Dionys. P&. 
689.) [L. S.] 

PHASIS (♦oo’ij), a navigable river in Colchw, on 
the east of the Euxine, which was regarded in ancient 
times as forming the boundary between Europe and 
Asia, and as the remotest point ih the east to which 
a sailer on the Euxine could proceed. (Strab. xi. P- 
497; Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 687; Arrian, Peripk 
Pont Eux. p. 19; Herod, jv. 40; Plat Phaed. p. 
109; Anonym. Peripl. Pont p. 1; Procop. oem 
Goth. iv. 2, 6.) Subsequently it came to be lca»ke« 
upon as forming the boundary line between At*» 
Minor and Colchis. Its sources are in the southern- 
most part of the Montes Moschici (Plin. vi. 4; Saun. 
20); and as these mountains ware sometimes re- 
garded as a part of Mount Caucasus, Aristotle a™ 
othere place its sources in the Caucasus. (MJ* 
xi. p. 492, xii. p. 548; Aristot Met. I 13; * 
cop. L c.; Geogr. Rav. iv. 20.) Strabo (»• P* * 
comp. Dionys. Per. 694; Sobol, ad Apouon. 
ii. 401) makes the Phaais in a general way flowrwm 
the mountains of Armenia, and Apollonius 
its sources as existing in the country of the 
ranti, in Colchis. For the first part of & 
westward it bore the name Boas (Procop. Bfjh 
ii. 29), and after receiving the watere w . 
tarias Rhion, Glaucua, and Hippujt » disc ^ 
itself as a navigable river into the EujunM* p,^ 
town of Phasis. (Strab. xi. pp* 498, 800*. 
l c.) Some of the most ancient writers ow* 
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tiutfllie Phasis 2*8 eunwcted wtth the Northern 
Ocean. (6&M. ad Apollon. Shod. iv. 25^; Pfed. 
Prfk. if. 376, ii. 61.) The length of its 
cooiiee woe alto erroneously estimated by some at 
800 JEbMpsn miles (Jal. Honor, p. 697, ed. Gronov.), 
but Aethious ( Cornogr . p. 719) states it men cor- 
rectly to be onfy*305 miles. The Oust is tbit its 
course is fay no means very long, but rapid, and of 
snob a nature as to form almost a semicircle $ whence 
Agathemerus (ii. 10) states that its mouth was not 
for from its sources. (Comp. Strab. xi. p. 600; 
Apollon. Bhod. ii. 401; Or. Met vii. 6; Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 8; Prise. 673.) The water of the 
phasis is described as very cold, and as so light 
that it swam like oil on the Euxine. (Arrian, 
Peripl Pont. Em*, p. 7, 6cc.; Procop. BeU. Pen. n. 
SO; comp. Hesiod. Theog. 340 ; Hecat Frogm. 
187, Herod, iv. 87, 45, 86; Soylax, p. 26 ; Bolyb. 
iv. 5C, v. 65; Ptol. v. 10. §§ 1, 2 ) The different 
statements of the ancients respecting the sources and 
the course of this river probably arose from the fact 
that different rivers were understood by the name 
Phasis; but the one which in later times was com- 
monly designated by it, ia undoubtedly the modern 
Rumi or Sion, which is sometimes also mentioned 
under the name Fochs, a corruption of Phasis. It 
Iijih been conjectured with great probability that the 
mer called Phasis by Aeschylus (op. Arrian, l. c.) 
is the Hypanis; and that the Phaais of Xenophon 
(Anab. iv. 6. $ 4) is no other than the Araxes, 
uhuh is actually mentioned by Constantine Por- 
phjr. ( de Admin. Imp . 45) under the two names 
Em and Phasis. [L. S.] 

PHASIS (*3irij), the easternmost town on the 
toast of the Euxine, on the southern bank, and near 
the mouth of the river Phasis, which is said to have 
refined this name from the town having previously 
been called Arcturus. (Pint, de Fluv. 8. v.\ Eu- 
sUth ad Dion. Per. 689.) It waft situated in a 
plain between the river, the sea, and a lake, and bad 
been founded by the Milesians as a commercial es- 
tablishment. (Sfrab. xL p. 498; Steph. B. a. v.) 
Iho country around it was very fertile, and rich in 
timber, and carried on a considerable export com- 
meice. In the time of Ammianus Marcelhnus 
(xxu. 8), the place still existed as a fort, with a 
gwison of 400 picked men. It contained a temple 
oj Cybele, the great goddess of the Phasuini. (Comp. 
Arnan, Peripl . Pont. Eux. p. 9; Scylax, p. 32; 
Jtrab xi. pp. 497, 600 ; Ptol. v. 10. § 2, viii. 19. 
i 4, Pomp. Mela, i. 19; Plin. vi. 4; Zosim. ii. 33.) 
Nwne geographers regard Phasis and Sebastopolis as 
two names belonging to the same place [Skbasto- 
_ The name of the town and river Phasis 
still survives in the languages of Europe in the wood 
paeaaants (phosianae aves), these birds being said to 
™»ve been introduced into Europe from those regions 
early as the time of the Argonauts. (Aristoph 
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sttMMtes that this is tha mem ihw r w hi ch PHny 
calls Cydara in his aoooant of the ftfaftA of Tam- 
bane (vi. 22, s. 24). [V.T 

PHAUEA. [Attica, p. 330, b. J 
PHAZANIA. rGisuMAWTaal 
PHAZE'MONftofturir), a small town in the 
west of Postus, south of Gsselonitfe, and north of 
Amasia; it contained hot mfaoal springs, which, 
according to Hamilton (HeseardWs, i. p. 383), are 
the modern baths cf Cawm (Strab. xii. pp. 663, 
560, 561.) Foropey, after his victory over Mithri- 
dates, planted a colony there, and ohanged ite name 
into Neapdw, from which the whole district wee 
sailed Neapolitis, having previously been called Pha- 
cemonitis. (Strab. xii. p. 660; Steph. B. t. v. +a- 
for thus the name ia erroneously written.) 
Phaeemon is generally supposed to correspond in 
situation with roe modern town of MwAfim or Mar. 
•iftm. [L. S.J 

PHECA or PHECADUM, a fortress near Oomphi 
in Thessaly. (Liv. xxxi. 41, xxxii. 14.) [Gomphi.] 



C e ^" from the statement of Ptolemy that it 
of the island; but like other 
n JfJ an ? P\*«ee in that island, it is hardly possible 
has identify it with any modern stream. Forbiger 
j^wijtoturod that it is the same as the Atoms. 
tSTl h “ wppwd it to be the Ambd i in that por- 
If tjjjo K? e which was called Nagadwipa. 

of the ^ into the sea a little to the N. 

with i 0 ^ of roc k 8 which connects Ceylon 

vou 1L mainUnd ^ Hindoatdn - Forbiger further 


PHEGAEA. [Attica, p. 330, b.] 
PHE'GIA, [Psophis.] 


PHEIA or PHEA (a! ♦««*(, Horn. 71 vii. 135, 
Od. xv. 297; 8cid, Thua Strab; *s ct, Steph. B. 
f. v.i Eth. tsdrvp, Steph. B.), a city of Elis in the 
Pis&tia, situated upon the isthmus connecting the 
promontory Ichthys (C. of Katdkolo ) with tlie 
mainland. Strabo erroneously speaks of two pro- 
montories upon this part of the coast; one called 
Pheia, from the name of the neighbouring town, and 
another more to the south, of which he has not 
given the name. (Strab* viii. 343.) Pheia is men- 
tioned by Homer, who places it near the Iardanus, 
which is apparently the mountain torrent noith’of 
Ichthys, and which flows into the sea on the nortf wn 
side of the lofty mountain SJcOphidi. (Horn. 1. c.) 
Upon a very conspicuous peaked height upon the 
isthmus of Ichthys are the ruins of a castle of the 
middle ages, called Pontikdkaetro , built upon the 
remains of the Hellenic walls of Pheia. On either 
side of Ichthys are two harbours; the northern one, 
which is a small creek, was the port of Pheia; the 
southern one is the broad bay of Katdkolo , which is 
now much frequented, but was too open and expoeed 
for ancient navigation. The position of these har- 
bours explains the narrative of Thucydides, who 
relates that in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
War (b. o. 431), the Athenian fleet, having sailed 
from Methone in Messenia, landed at Pheia (that is, 
in the bay of Katdkolo ), and laid waste the country; 
but a storm having arisen, they sailed round the 
promontory Ichthys into the harbour of Pheia. In 
front of the harbour was a small idand, which Poly- 
bius calls Pheias (Strab. t e.\ Polyb. iv. 9). About a 
mile north of the small creek at Pontihdkaairo, there 
is a harbour called Khortus, which Leake is disposed 
to identify with the port mentioned by Thucydides, 
on the gronnd that the historian describes it u not as 
the port of Pheia, but as a harbour in the district 
Pheia” (rbr i* tf *0«$ but wo think it 

more probable that the historian intended the creek 
at the foot of PoaSkdMro. In any case Pheia 
stood on the isthmus of Ichthys, and neither at 
Khort&e nor at the mouth of the torrent of Skaphidi^ 
at one at oth er of which spots Pheia is placed by 
Boblaye, though at neither are there any andsnt re- 
mains. (Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 189, soq., Ab- 
umneeiaea. p. 213, seq.j Boblaye, Recheroh of, 
^^Pd^nneeos, vol. ii. j. 44, *q.) 


PHELLIA. [Laconia, p. HO, a. 
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PHELLOE. 


PHELLOE. rAvosinx.] 

PHELLUS. [AamtfHBiiUJS.] 

PHE'NEUS (pivios, Horn. it ii. 605; Qtpe6s, 
Steph. B. i. v.i Eth, *«w4n|tj the territory fj 
tonaruHj, Pans.; 4 •ewarif, Alciphr. iifc 48; 4 
♦ewmj, Polyb.), a town in tbe NE. of Arcadia, whose 
territory was bounded on the N. by that of the Achaean 
towns of Aegeira and Pallene, E. by the Stym- 
phalia, W. by the Oleitoria, and S. by the Caphyatis 
and Orchomenia. This territory is shat in on every 
side by lofty mountains, offshoots of Mt Cylleno and 
the Aroanian chain; and it is abont 7 miles in 
length and the same in breadth. Two streams de- 
scend from the northern mountains, and unite their 
waters about the middle of the valley; the united 
river is now called Fonidtiko, and bore in ancient 
times the name of dbius and Aroanius. (Paus. \iii. 
14. § 3.) There is no opeuing through the moun- 
tains on the S. ; but the waters of the united i iver are 
carried off by katavSthra, or subterranean channels 
in the limestone rocks, and, after flowing under- 
ground, reappear as the sources of the river Ladon. 
In order to convey tbe waters of this river in a 
single channel to the hatavothra , the inhabitants at 
an early period constructed a canal, 50 stadia in 
length, and 30 feet in breadth. (Pans. I c., comp. 
OatnlL lzviii. 109.) This great work, which was 
attributed to Hercules, hod become useless in the 
time of Pausanias, and tho river had resumed its 
ancient and irregnlar coarse; but traces of the canal 
of Hercnles aro still visible, and one bank of it was 
a conspicuous object in tho valley when it was visited 
by Leake in the year 1806. The canal of Hercules, 
however, cauld not protect the valloy from the dan- 
ger to which it was exposed, in consequence of the 
katavdthra becoming obstructed, and the river finding 
no outlet for its waters. The Pheneatae related 
that their city was once destroyed by such an inun- 
dation, and in proof of it they pointed out upon the 
mountains the marks of the height to which the 
water was said to have ascended. (Paus. viii. 14. 
§ 1.) Pausanias evidently refers to the yellow 
border which is still visible upon the mountains and 
around tho plain; but in consequence of tho great 
height of this line upon the rookB, it is difficult to 
believe it to be the mark of the ancient depth of 
water in the plain, and it is more probably caosed 
by evaporation, as Leake has suggested ; the lower 
parts of the rock being constantly moistened, while 
the upper are in a state of comparative dryness, thus 
producing a difference of odour in process of time. 
It U, however, Certain that the Pheneatic plain has 
been etspeetd more t ban me to such inundations. 
If ny My* that tiw eriMt y had occurred five times 
(*xxi. I s. 30); m IhWtasthenes related a me- 
mcraM* tata* W mk m inundation through the 
obetraritott of When, after they were 

min opened, tat Water making into the Ladon and 
tbe the banks of those rivers 

** ban confirmed 

bjr • ta modern time*. In 18S1 

the hmm* taw (Attracted, end the weter 
mbOimI to Htti* tbe pitta till it bad destroyed 
i or $ tototo tofito Hi toWwted coontry. Such 
inteito«MftttiRl8ttt*toa tho rabtanaiwoos 
M tottf 9 e&ed, the Ladon and Alpbeius 
-. ttdthe plain of Olympia Was inundated. 
M tt frr ft meflhdo be the hOaP&tkra and 
I coarse of the river of Pheneus. 
(Theopbr. tfhA fitmt tiL 1 ; Died. xv. 49.) 


Others 


Pheneus is mentioned by Homer (JX Ii. 605), and 
was more celebrated in mythical than hi historical 
times. Virgil ( Aen, viii. 165) represents It as the 
residence of Evander; and its celebrity in mythical 
times is indicated by its connection with Hercules. 
Pausanias found the city in a state of complete 
decay. The acropolis contained a ruined tfcmple of 
Athena Tritonia, with a brazen statue of Poseidon 
Hippies. On the descent from the acropolis was 
the stadium ; and on a neighbouring hill, the sepulchre 
of Iphides, tbe brother of Hercules. There was also 
a temple of Ilermes, who was the principal deity of 
the city. (Paus. viii. 14. § 4, seq.) 

The lower slope of the mountain, upon which the 
remains of Phenens stand, is occupied by a village 
now called FonitL There is, however, some difficulty 
in the description of Pausanias compared with the 
existing site. Pausanias says that the acropolis was 
precipitous on every side, and that only a small part 
of it was artificially fortified; hat the summit of the 
insulated hill, upon which the remains of Pheneus 
are found, is too Binall apparently for the acropolis 
of such an important city, and moreover it has a 
regular slope, though a very rugged surface. Hence 
Leake supposes that the whole of this hill formed 
the acropolis of Pheneus, and that the lower town 
was in a part of the subjacent plain; bnt the entiro 
hill is not of that precipitous kind which the de- 
scription of Pausanias would lead one to suppose, 
and it is not impossible that the acropolis may ha\e 
been on some other height in the neighbourhood, and 
that the hill on which the ancient remains are found 


may have been part of the lower city. 

There were several roads from Phenens to the 
surrounding towns, Of these the northern road to 
Achaia ran through the Pheueatic plain. Upon this 
mail, at the distance of 15 stadia from the city, was 
a temple of Apollo Pythius, which was in ruins m 
the time of Pausanias. A little above the temple 
the road divided, the one to the left leading across 
Mt. Crathis to Aegeira, and the other to the right 
running to Pellene: the boundaries of Aegeira and 
Pheneus wore marked by a temple of Artemis 
Pvronia, and those of Pellene and Pheneus by that 
which is called Porinas (5 Kd\oti/uvos Uwptwat), 
supposed by Leake to be a river, but by Curtin* a 
rock. (Paus. viii. 15. §§ 5 — 9.) 

On the left of the Pheneatic plain is a grot 
mountain, now called Turtovdna, bnt which is not 
mentioned by Padsanias. He describes, however, 
the two roads which led westward from 
around this mountain,— that to the right or JlW. 
leading to Honaeris and the river Styx, end that t» 
the left to CleRor. (Paus. viii. 17. { 6.J NeOsg^ 
was in the territory of Pheneus. ftfoWxWh*] Jp® 
road to Oleitor max at first along the toaal of He* 
coles, and then crossed tho mountain, wfafcfc fturo 
the natural boundary be twe en the fheneatit aw 
Oleitoria, close to the village of Lycuria, which toil 
bean its ancient name. On the other sMe of ro 
mountain the road i 
L adon. (Paus. viii, 19. < 
tain, from which the 

Pmuu 

The fortress, named Pentririam 
Plutarch says w4s near Phettem, must have 
situated upon this mountain. (Bfti Amt 55,1 
CUom. 17.) ' ^ 

The southern road fym 

menus, and was the way by wflM IWsariaM^J 
to the former city. The toad pa*4i frtoB U** 0 * 
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plain to that of Pheoeos tlirongn a 

yarrow ravine (fetpryf), te tho middle of which 
waa a fountain of water, and at the farther extre- 
mity the Tillage of Oaryae. The mountains on 
either aide wen named O&yxxs ("Opu^s), and Sox- 
athib QhM is), and at the foot of either woe a 
subterraneous channel, which carried off the Water 
from the plain. (Puts, viil 13. § 6, 14. $ 1.) 
Tide ravine in now called Oidza, from a village of 
tide name, which occupies the site of Caryae*. The 
mountains on either side are evidently the Oryxis 
and Sciathia of Pausanias, and at the foot of either 
there is a kaiavtithra, as ho has remarked. 

The eastern road from Pheneus lod to Styra- 
phalos, across ML Goronteium (now Skiptzi), w^ich 
formed the boundary between the territories of the 
two cities. 

To the left of Mt Geronteium near the read 
was a mountain called Trjcrena (TpUpnva), or the 
three fountains; and near the latter was another 
mountain called Sepia (Siprfa), wliere Aepytus is 
said to have perished from the bite of a snake. 
(Pans. viiL 16. §§ l f 3.) (Leake, Morea, vol Hi. 
p. 136, aeq., Peiopotmesiaca, p. 385, seq. ; CurUus, 
PelopommoSf vol i. p. 185, seq.) 



COIN OF THENEUB. 

PIIERAE (jbtpou : Eth. *«pcuos, PheracuR). 1. 
One of the most anciont cities of Thessaly, was 
situated in tho SE. comer of Pelasgiotis, W. 
of the lake Boebeis, and 90 Btadia from Pagasoo, 
which served as its harbour. (Strab. ix. 436.) It 
was celebrated in mythology as the residence of 
Admetus and his eon Eumelus, tho latter of whom 
led from Phene and the neighbouring towns eleven 
ships to tho Trojan War. (Horn. //. ii. 711 — 7 15.) 
Pherae was one of the Thessalian towns which 
assisted the Athenians at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War. (Thuc. ii. 22.) At this time 
it was under the government of an aristocracy; but 
towards the end of the war Lycophron established a 
tyranny at Pherae, and aimed at the dominion of 
oU Thessaly. Hie designs wears carried into effect by 
hie eon Jason, who was elected Tagus or general 
lseimo of Theasaly about b, a 374 , and exercised 
an important influence in the affairs of Greece. He 
had so firmly established his power, that, after his 
wysein ation in b.c. 870 , he was succeeded in the 
office of ■ - - ■ 



** murdered In hie turn by Alexander, who w«s 
either his nephew or his brother. Alexander go* 
vemed his native city te»d Thessaly with great 
*nelty til) a.c. 359, when he likewise was put to 
^ by U* Wife Theb. «i«I h«r brother.. Tiro of 
*”** IMffaara* and lycophron. 


«.*. °f f*»u«n3a* h«y* mhotltutad 
x •*? *• i» tho mdiaft In 
~ ' is in direction, 
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tively held the supreme power, tilt at length in fee. 
3<$ Lycophron was deposed by Philip, king «f 
Macedon, and Pherae, with the rest of Theajplfe 
became virtually eubjeet to Macedonia. (For dew* 
and authorities am the Dick qfBiogr. under Uto 
respective names above mentioned.) 

In ».c. 191 Pheme surrendered to Antieejras, 
king of Syria, but it shortly afterwards fell into the 
hands of the Homan consul Aniline. (Liv. xxxvi. 

9, 14.) Situated at the end of the Felasgian plain, 
Pherae possessed a fertile territory. The city was 
surrounded with plantations, gardens, and walled 
enclosures. (Polyb. xvui. 3.) Stophanus B. («. «.) 
speaks of an old and new Pherae distant 8 st adi a 
from each other. 

In the middle of Pherae was a celebrated fountain 
called Hypereia ('TWpwo, Strab. ix. p. 439; 
Find. PjpJL iv. 221 ; Sophocl. op. SdtoL ad Pind. 
/.a ; Phn. iv. 8. s. 15.) The fountain Messeis was 
also probably in Pherae. (Strab. ix. p. 432 ; Horn. 
m IL vi. 457 ; Val. Flacc. iv. 374 ; rim. I c.) 

The remains of Pherae are situated at Vdettlno, 
whore the anciont walls may be traced on every sido 
except towards tho plain. On the northern side arc 
two tabular summits, below the easternmost of 
which on the southern side is the fountain Hy- 
pereia, which rushes from several openings in tho 
ruck, and immediately forms a stream. ApollouiuB 
says (i. 49 ; comp. Sachol. ad loc.') that Pherae was 
situated at tho foot of Mt. Chalcodonium (XoAkw- 
BJvtov), which is perhaps tho southern and highest 
summit of Mi. Karadagh . (Leake, Noi'thcrn 
Greece , vol. iv p. 439, seq.) 

2. In Messonia. [See Puarak, No. 2.] 
PHERINUM, a fortress in TlicBsaly, of unceitain 
rite. (Liv. xxxii. 14.) 

PHEUGAltUM (*e vyapov), a town in tho 
northern part of Germany, piobably in tho territory 
of the Dulgubini (Ptol. ii. 11. § 27.) its site is * 
commonly assigned to the vicinity of Paderhom in 
Westphalia (Wilhelm, Germanien, p. 134) ; but 
nothing certain can be said about it. [L. S.] 
PHIAL A. [Palaestina, p. 519, b.] 

PHIA'LIA. [Phioalia.] 

PH1ARA (*fopa), a town oi tho district Sarga- 
rausena, in Cappadocia (Ptol. v. 6. § 13), appeara 
to be the same as the one mentioned in the Anto- 
nino Itinerary (p. 205) under the name of Phianuis, 
which was 36 miles west of Sebastia. [L. S.] 
PHIBALIS. [Meoaba, p. 317, a.] 

PHl'CIUM. [Bobotia, p. 412, a.) 

PHIGALIA or PHIALIA (*iy»Ma, Pena.; 
ttyahia, Polyb. iv. 3; ♦ry&tie, Pans.; Bhianus, op. 
5ML B. A v *«*£«, Pans.; 4>uU ua, Polyb.: 
JStL *tyoXfdt, *io\ «dt, tcyaAefop), an ancient 
town of Arcadia, situated In the eouth-westwn oorr 
ner of the country, close to the frontiers of Messonia, 
and upon the tight hank of the Neda, about half- 
way between the sources and the mouth of this river. 
The name PhkaJia was more ancient than that of 
PfciaUi, but the original nemo had again come bate 
use in the time of Pausaniaa (viii. 89. { 9). The 
city waa said to have derived its mora ancient name 
from Phigalus, a eon of Lycaon, its original founder, 
and its later name from Phialns, a met Lycaaa, 
ite second founder. (Pans. I c.? StepteB.) Jub-o. 
659 the inhabitants of Phigalia were obliged to w- 
reoder their city to the Lacedaemonians but they 
feOtofeed poseefefon of it agate by tht Wn of a 
| ofe m bodyof Ofeatbaaians, who, tmata* ton* 
l oracle, periaW fighting agews* tba Lacadaemosdiefe 
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(Pm. Tin. 89. SS 4, 5.)‘ In B.O. 87$ Phigalia 
was rent asunder V hostile factions; end the sup- 
porters of the Lacedaemonian party, being expelled 
from the city, took possession of a Entrees in the 
neighbourhood named Heraetf, from which they made 
excursions against Phigalia. (Diod. xv. 40.) In 
the wars between the AetolianB and Achaeans, Phi- 
galia became for some time the head-quarters of the 
Aetolian troops, who from thence plundered Mes- 
senia, till they were at length driven out by Philip 
of Macedon. (Polyb. iv. 8, seq., 79, eeq.) The 
Phigaleans possessed several peculiar customs, re- 
specting which Harmodius of Lepreum wrote a special 
work. This author relates that they were given to 
excess both in eating and drinking, to which their 
cold and nngenial climate may perhaps have con- 
tributed. (Athen. iv. p. 149, x. p. 442.) 

Phigalia was still a place of importance when 
visited by Pausanias. He describes it as situated 
upon a lofty and precipitous hill, the greater part 
of the walls being built upon the rocks. There are ' 
s till considerable remains of the ancient walls above 
the modern village of Pdvlitea. The city was up- 
wards of two miles in circumference. The rock, 
upon whioh it stood, slopes down towards the Neda; 
on the western side it is bounded by a ravine and 
on the eastern by the torrent Lymax, which flows 
into the Neda. The walls are of the usual thick- 
ness, freed with masonry of the second order, and 
filled in the middle with rubble. On the summit 
gf the acropolis within the walls are the remains of 
a detached citadel, 80 yards in length, containing a 
round tower at the extremity, measuring 18 feet in 
the interior diameter. In ancient times a temple of 
Artemis Soteira stood on the summit of the acropolis. 
On the Blope of the mountain lay the gymnasium 
and the temple of Dionysos Acratophoros ; and on 
the ground below, where the village of upper Pdv- 
litza glands, was the agora, adorned with a statue of 
the pancratiast Arrachion, who lost his life in the 
Olympic games, and with the sepulchre of the Ores- 
thabians, who perished to restore the Phigaleans to 
their native city. (Paus. viii. 39. §§ 5, 6, 40. § 1.) 
Upon a rock, difficult of access, near the union of 
the Lymax and the Neda, was a temple of Euiy- 
nome, supposed to be a surname of Artemis, which 
was opened only once a year. In the same neigh- 
bourhood, and at the distance of 12 stadia from the 
city, were some warm baths, traces of which, ac- 
cording to the French Commission, are visible at the 
village of Tragdt, but the waters have long ceased 
to flow. (Paus. viii. 41. § 4, seq.) 

Phigalia was surrounded by mountains, of which 
Pausanias mentions two by name, Cotiuum (t6 
K mrikuv) and Elakum (rb ’EAdtbv), the former 
to the left of the eity, at the distance of 30 stadia, 
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and the latter to the right at the distance of 80 
stadia. As Cofilium lies to the NE. of Phigalia, 
and Pausanias in this description seems to have 
looked towards the east, ML Elaeum should probably 
be plaoed on the opposite side of Phigatia. ana conse- 
quently to the south of the Neda, m which case it 
would correspond to the lofty mountain of JSTueelo. 
Mt. Elaeum contained a cavern sacred to Demeter 
the Black, situated in a grove of oaks. Of the po- 
sition of ML Cotiliom there is no doubt On it was 
situated the temple of Apollo Epicnrios, which was 
built in the Peloponnesian War by Ictinus, the archi- 
tect of the Parthenon at Athens. It was erected by 
the Phigaleans in consequence of the relief afforded 
by Apollo during the plague in the Peloponnesian 
War, whence he received the surname of Epionrins. 
The temple stood in a place called Bassae, and ac- 
cording to Pausanias excelled all the temples of 
Peloponnesus, except that of Athena Alea at Tegea, 
in the beauty of the stone and the accuracy of its 
.masonry. He particularly mentions that the roof 
was of stole as well as the rest of the building. 
(Paus. viii. 41. §§ 7, 8.) This temple still remains 
almost entire, and is next to the Theseium at Athens 
the best preserved of the temples of Greeoe. It 
stands in a glen (whence the name Biunrai, Dor. 
for B faffii, Btjo-o-cu). near the summit of ML Co- 
tilium, in the midst of a wilderness of rocks, 
studded with old knotty oaks. An eye-witness re- 
marks that “ there is certainly no remnant of the 
architectural splendour of Greece more calcu- 
lated to fascinate the imagination than this temple; 
whether by its own size and beanty, by the contrast 
it offers to the wild desolation of the surrounding 
scenery, or the extent and variety of the prospect 
from its site,” (Mare, Tour «n Greece, voL ii. p. 
270.) A spring rises about 10 minutes SW. of the 
temple, and soon afterwords loses itself in the ground, 
as Pausanias has described. North of the temple 
was the highest summit of the mountain, which one 
reaches in 10 minutes’ time by a broad rood con- 
structed by the Greeks. This summit was called 
Cotilnm (KarnAov), whence the whole mountain de- 
rived the name of Cotilian; hero was a eauctuaiy 
of Aphrodite, of which there are still some traces. 
The grandeur of the ruins of the temple have given 
to the whole of the surronnding district the name of 
the Columns (aroht trruAovs or Kokdvvaii'). The 
temple is at least two hours and a half from the 
ruins of the city, -and consequently more than the 
40 stadia, which Pausanias mentions as the distance 
from Phigalia to Cotilium; but this distance per- 
haps applies to the nearest part Of the mountain 
from the city. 

In modern times the temple remained long unknown, 
except to the shepherds of the country* Chandler, in 
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1765, was the first who gm any account of it; it turned also by Ptolemy (v. 2. 6 17) md BSamolea 
wee subsequently visited wd described by Gell, (p. 609), gallantly defended itself against the Turks 
Dodwell, and others; and in 1812 the whole temple on more than one occasion, vntU at length it was 
was very cavefyUj examined by a body of artists conquered by Bqjasid in ' a. ». 1390. (G. Pacbjm. 
and scholars, who cleared away the ruins of the p. 290$ Mich. Dtoc. p. 70; Chaloeod. p. 88.) It 
eelk, and thus became acquainted with the exact now betut the name AttaJuker, but is amean though 
form of the interior of the building. The results of considerable town. Many parts of Ha ancient walla 
these labours are given by Stackelberg, Der Apollo- are still standing, and its ruined churches amount 
&mpel m Bated m Arhadien, Rom. 1826. The to about twenty-four. (Chandler, Travels, p. 810, 
temple was s peripteral building of the Doric order, foil; Richter, WaMfakrtm, p. 513, foil.) 

The stone of which it is built is a hard yellowish- 3. A town in the interior of Cilicia A l f“ a i on 
brown limestone, susceptible of a high polish. It the river Calycadnua. above Aphrodiaias. (PtoLv. 
faces nearly north and south, was originally about 8. { ft; Hierocl. p. 710, who mentions it among the 
125 feet in length and 48 in breadth, and had 15 episcopal sees of laanria.) Beaufort (Karamama, 
columns on either side, and 6 on either front. There p. 223) supposes the site to be represented by the 
were also 2 columns in the pronaos and 2 in the pos- town of Mout or Mood , which Leake regard! aa the 
ticum; so that the total number in the peristyle Was aite once occupied by CUudiupolis (Asia Minor, 
42, of which 36 are standing. The cells waff too p* 17). [L. 8.] 

narrow to allow of interior rows of columns as in the 3. A town of Palestine in the district of Peraeu, 
Parthenon; but on either side of the cells five fluted east of Jordan, near the river Jabhok, was the 
Ionic semi-columns projected from the walls, which later name of Rabbafch-Amimn, sometimes called 
supported the timbers of the hypaethnm. The frieie Kabbah only, the ancient capital of the Ammo- 
of the cells, representing contests between the On- nites. ( Dcut iii. 11 ; Josh, xiil 25.) It was 
tsars and the Lspithae, and between Amazons and besieged by Joab and taken by David. (2 Sam. 
Greeks, is now in the British Museum. (Leake, xi. 1, xii. 26 — 31 ; 1 Chron. xx. 1.) It recovered 
More a, voL i. p. 490, seq., vol. ii. p. 1, seq.; Ross, its independence at a later period, and we find the 
Reisen m Peloponne a, p. 98, seq.; Boblaye, Me- prophets denouncing its destruction. (Jer. xlix. 3; 
cherokee, < fc., p. 165; Curtius, Pehponnesos, vol. l. Ezek. xxv. 5.) Subsequently, when this part of 
p. 318, Beq.) Palestine was subject to Aegypt, the city was ro- 

PHIGAMUS (Qtyapovs or tojyafxofa), a small stored by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who gave it the 
coast river in Pontus, flowing into the Euxine 160 name of Philadelpheia. (Steph. B. «. v . ; Euseb. 
stadia west of Polemonium. (Arrian, Peripl Pont Onom. s. v. 'P d/xad, 'Appdv.) Stephan® says that 
Eux. p. 16; Anonym. Peripl. P. E. p. 11.) [L. S.J it was originally called Ammana, afterwards Astarte, 
PH1LA, one of the Bmoll islands on the Boutli and lastly Philadelpheia. It is frequently mentioned 
coast of Gallia, which Pliny (iii. 5) enumerates be- under its new name by Josephus (B. J. i. 6. § 3, 
tween the Stoechades (Isles dlli&rts) and Lero and i. 19. § 5, ii. 18. § 1), and also by Ptolemy (v. 17. 
Lerina (Les Urine). Pliny’s words are: “Ties Stoe- •§ 23), Plmy (v. 18. b. 16), Hierocles (p. 722), and 
c hades . . . Ab his Sturium, Phoenice, Phila : Lero upon coins. (Eckhel, vol iii. p. 351.) The old 
et Leiina adversum Antipolim." There seem to be name, however, did not go out of use, for Poly- 
no moans of determining which of the islets between bias speaks of the city under the name of Kabbata- 
the Isles & Bieres and Sainte Marguerite represent mana (Tofford/uwo, v. 71) ; and the ruins are 
these three small islands of Pliny. [Lerina; Le- now called Amman , a name which they also bote in 
ron.] [G. L.] the time of Abulfeda. (Tab. Syr. p. 91.) Bmck- 

PHILA (6l\a), a frontier fortress of Macedonia haidt has given a description of these ruinq, with a 
towards Magnesia, and distant 5 M. P. from He- plan. The most important are the remains of a 
racleia, which stood near the mouth of the Peneus, large theatre. There are also remains of several 
on the left bank. It was occupied by the Romans temples, some of the columns being three feet and a 
when their army hud penetrated into Pieria by the half in diameter. A river flowB through the ruins of 
parses of Olympus from Thessaly. (Liv. xlu. 67, the town. (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 857.) 
xliv. 2, 3, 7, 8, 34.) Stephanua of Byzantium PHILAE (*iAof, Strab. i. p. 40, xvil. pp. 803, 
(s. v.) asserts that it was built by Demetrius, son of 818, 820 ; Diod. i. 22; Ptol. iv. 6. § 74; Senec. 
Antigonus Gonatas, and father of Philip, who named QuaesL Nat . iv. 1 ; Plin. v. 9. s. 10), was, as the 
it, after his mother, Phila. [E. B. J.] number of the word both in the Greek and Latin 

PHILADELPHEIA (*tAo5f\$fia : Eth *i*a- denotes, the appellation of two Bmall islands aituated 
6«A0 c ii). l. An important dty in the east of Lydia, in lat. 24° N., just above the cataract of Syene. 
on the north-western side of Mount Tmolus, and Groskurd (Strab. vol iii. p. 399) computes the dis- 
. not far from the southern hank of the river Coga- t&nce between these islands and Syene at about 
mus, at a distance of 28 miles from Sardes. (PHn. 6) miles. Pfailae proper, although the smallfr, is, 
v- 80; It. Ant p. 336.) The town was founded by from its numerous and picturesque rains, the more 
Attains Philadelphus of Pergamum. (Steph. B. interesting of the two. It is not more than 1250 
V‘) . Strabo (*&• P* 628, comp. xii. p. 579), who English feet, or rather less than a quarter of a mile, 
places it on the borders of Catacecaumene, remarks long, and about 400 feet broad. It is composed of 
that it frequently suffered from violent shocks of Syenite stone s its sides are steep ana perhaps 
earthquake! ; the walla and houses were constantly escarped by the hand of man, and on their summits 
liable to be demolished, and in his time the place was built a lofty wall encompassing the island. For 
u«d become nearly deserted. During the great Pbilae, being accounted one of the buiyrng-placss of 
earthquake in the reign of Tiberius it was again Osiris, was held in high reverence both by the 
, (Tac. Atm. ii. 47.) But in the midst Aegyptiana to the N. and the Aethiopians to the 
« these calamities Christianity flourished at Phila- &: and it was deemed profane for any hot priests 
aeiphem a t M mudy period, as is attested by the bode to dwell therein, and was accordingly aeqnsatered 
w " ftv ®lationB (iii. 7). The town, which is men- and denominated “the unapproachable " (58 axes, 
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Plat A, et Onr> p. 359; Diod. i. 92). It was re- 
ported toe that neither birds flew over it nor fish 
approached its shares. (Sense. QuauL NaL iv. 2.) 
These indeed were the traditions of a remote period ; 
since in the time of the Macedonian kings of Aegypt 
PM* wo* so much resorted to, part iy by pilgrims 
IjbiM tomb of Osiris, partly by persons on Becular 
Wends, that the priests petitioned Ptolemy Physoon 
(«*c. 170— *117) to prohibit public functionaries at 
least from coming thither and living at their expense. 
The obelisk on which this petition was engraved 
was brought into England by Mr. Bankes, and its 
hieroglyphics, compared with those of the Rosetta 
stone, threw great light upon the Aegyptian pho- 
netic alphabet The islands of Philae were, not, 
however, merely sacerdotal abodes ; they were the 
centres of commerce also between Meroo and Mem- 
phis. For the rapids of the cataracts were at most 
seasons impracticable, and the commodities ex- 
changed between Aegypt and Aethiopia were reci- 
procally landed and re-embarked at Syene and 
Philae. The neighbouring granite-quarries attracted 
hither also a numerous population of miners and 
stonemasons; and, for the convenience of this traffic, 
a gallery or road was formed in the rocks along the 
E. bank of the Mile, portions of which are still ex- 
tant Philae is also remarkable for the singular 
effects of light and shade resulting from its position 
near the tropic of Cancer. As the Bun approaches 
its northern limit the shadows from the projecting 
cornices and mouldings of the temples sink lower 
and lower down the plain surfaces of the walls, 
until, the sun having reachod its highest altitude, 
the vertical walls are overspread with dark shadows, 
forming a striking contrast with the fierce light 
which embathes all surrounding objects. (Ritter, 
EnUctmde , vol. i. p. 680, seq.) 

The hieroglyphic name of the smaller island is 
Philak, or boundary. As their southern frontier, the 
Pharaohs of Aegypt kept there a strong garrison, 
and, for the same reason, it was a barrack also for 
Macedonian and Roman soldiers. 

The most conspicuous feature of both islands is 
thoir architectural wealth. Monuments of very 
various eras, extending from the Pharaohs to the 
Caesars, occupy nearly their whole area. The prin- 
cipal structures, however, lie at the S. end of the 
smaller island. The most ancient, at present dis- 
covered, are the remains of a temple of Atlior 
(Aphrodite), built in the reign of Nectanebus. The 
other ruins are for the most part coeval with the 
Ptolemaic times, more especially with the reigns of 
Philadelphia Epiphanes, and Philometor (b. a 282 
— 145), with many traces of Roman work as recent 
as Claudios L (a. d. 41 — 54). The chief temple 
in Philae, dedicated to Ammon-Osuia, was ap- 
proached from the liver through a doable colonnade. 
In front of the propyla were two colossal lions in 
granite, behind which stood a pair of obelisks, each 
44 feet kugb. The propyla were pyramidal in 
form and caracal in dimensions. One stood between 
the dramas and pronaos, another between the pro- 
naos and the portico, while a smaller one led into 
the sekoa or adytum. At each comer of the ady- 
tum stood a monolitlial shrine, the cage of a sacred 
hawk. Ofctirae shrines one Is now fai the Louvre, 
the other in the Museum at Florence. Right and 
left of the entrance into the principal court are two 
small temples or rather chapels, one of which, dedi- 
cated to Athor, ia covered with sculptures represent- 
ing the birth of Ptolemy PhUometor, under the figure 
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of the god Horae. The etwy of Osiris k every- 
where represented on the walls of this temple, and 
two of its inner chambers are particularly rich in 
symbolic imagery. Upon the two great propyla an 
Greek inscriptions intersected and partially destroyed 
by Aegyptian figures cut across them. The in- 
scriptions belong to the Macedonian em, and are of 
earlier date than the sculptures, which were pro- 
bably inserted daring that interval of renascence for 
the native religion which followed the extraction 61 
the Greek dynasty in Aegypt (b. g. 30.) The 
monuments in both islands indeed attest, beyond any 
others in the Nile-valley, the survival of pure 
Aegyptian art centuries after the last of the Pha- 
raohs had ceased to reign. Great pains have been 
taken to mutilate the sculptures of this temple. 
The work of demolition is attributable, in the firbt 
instance, to the seal of tho early Christiana, and 
afterwards to the policy of the loonoelasta, who cur- 
ried favour for themselves with the Byzantine court 
by the destruction of heathen as well as Christian 
images. The soil of Philae was carefully prepared for 
the reception of its buildings, — being levelled where 
it was uneven, and supported by masonry where it 
was crumbling or insecure. For example, the west- 
ern wall of the Great Temple, and the correspond- 
ing wall of the dromos, are supported by very strong 
foundations, built below the level of the water, and 
resting on the granite which m this region forms the 
bed of the Mile. Here and there steps are hewn out 
from the wall to facilitate the communication be- 


tween the temple and the river. 

At the S. extremity of the dromoe of the Great 
Temple is a smaller temple, apparently dedicated to 
Isis; at least the few columns which remain of it are 
surmounted with the head of that goddews. Its 
portico consists of twelve columns, four in front and 
three deep. Their capitals represent various forms 
and combinations of the palm-branch, the d%oum- leaf, 
and tlie lotos-flower/ These, as well as the sculp- 
tures on the oolumns, tho ceilings, and the walls, were 
painted with the most vivid colours, which, owing 
to the dryness of the climate, have lost little of their 


'hilae was a scat of the Christian refi^ion as 
well as of the ancient Aegyptian faith. Ruins of a 
Christian church are still visible, and more than one 
adytnm bears traces of having been made to serve at 
different eras the purposes of a chapel of Osiris and 
of Christ. For a more particular account of the 
architectural remains of Philae we must refer the 
reader to the works of Drfnon, Gan, Rosellini, Rua- 
segger, and Hamilton (Aegyptiaca). The latter 
has minutely described this island •“•the Loretto ol 
ancient Aegypt. TheG reek tariyto famd ft* 
are transcribed and elucidated by Letronne. 

A little W. of Philae Uee a 1 ' ' 



auuiuD a uug vwn vt euo — . 

surface S. of the islands to its plunge over the snei 
of rock that form the First Cataract. PhUsj, 
and another lesser island, divide the nver into tow 
principal streams, and N. of them it takes * F 
turn to the W. and then to the Nowhere the caW»£ 
begins. BegU, like Philae, was a hofyjjd^d. ™ 
rocks are inscribed with the names nod 
Amunoph III., Rameses the Great, 

Apries, and Amasis, together with mem 0 ?" Jt5 
the Macedonian and Roman rulers of AegTFj 
principal rums consist of the propylo® 
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oolumiw of a tempi*, which was apparently of small 
dimensions, but of elegant proportions. Near them 
are the fragments of two colossal granite statues, 
and also an excellent piece of masonry of much later 
dale, having the aspect of anarch belonging to some 
Greek church or Saracen mosque. [W. B. D.l 
PHILAEA (*jAohx), a fort on the coast of Cili- 
cia, is mentioned only in the StadiaBmus Maris 
Msgni (§§ 107, 168). [L.S.] 

T>HILAENI and PHILAENORUM ARAE 
(QiXcdvov or ♦iAalvwv jB w/tof, Scyl p. 47 ; Polyb. iii. 
99. § 2, x. 40. § 7 ; Strab. iii. p. 171, xvii. p. 836 ; 
Ptol. iv. 3. § 14, iv. 4. § 3 ; Staduum. § 84 ; 
Pomp. Mela, i. 7. § 6 ; Plin. v. 4), the E. frontier 
of Carthage towards Cyrene, in the middle of the 
Greater Syrtis. About the middle of the fourth oen- 
tury b. c., according to a wild story which may be 
read in Sallust (B. J. 79 ; comp. Val. Max. v. f 
§ 4), these monuments commemorated the pa- 
triotic sacrifice of the two Philaem, Carthaginian 
envoys. These pillars, which no longer existed in 
the time of Strabo (p. 171), continued to give a 
name to the spot from which they had disappeared. 
The locality is assigned to JRds Ltnouf a headland 
a little to the W. of Muktar, the modern frontier 
between Sort and JBarka. The Peutinger Table 
has a station of this name 25 M. P, from Anabricis ; 
and, at the same distance from the latter, the 
Antonine Itinerary has a station Benadab-ari, 
probably a Punic name for Philenian Altars, as they 1 
were named by the Greeks of Cyrene. (Beechey, 
Expedition to the Coast of Africa , p. 218 ; Barth, 
Wtmdenmgen, pp. 344, 366, 371.) [E. B. J.] 

PHILA1DAE. [Attica, p. 332, b/] 
PHILANO'RIUM. [Hermionb, p. 1058, a.] 
PHILEAE (Mela, ii. 2. § 5), or PHILIAS(ra6. 
Peat.; Geog. Rav. iv. 6, v. 12 ; **A^aj,Scymn. v. 722 , 
Steph. B. 698, who, however, has also the forms 
d**Aea and *iv4a; Anon. B. Per. P. Eux., 

wlio also says that it was called Gpvyta, with which 
name it is likewise found in Arrian, Per. P. Eux. 
p. 25; comp. Zosim. i. 34), a town on the coast of 
Thrace, built by the Byzantines, on a promontory of 
the same name. It still exists under the slightly 
altered appellation of Fittea or Filine. [T.H.D.] 
PHILEROS. [Myotonia.] 

PHILIA (*1 Ate tuepa, Ptol. iii. 11. § 4), a pro- 
montory on the coast of Thrace, 310 Btadia SE. fif 
Salmydessns ( Kara Bumu /), with a town of the 
same name. [T. H. D.] 

PHILIPPI ($(\iinroi : Eth. ^iXXimrths, toikimrf)- 
<r,05 )> a city of Macedonia, which took its name from 
its founder, Philip, the father of Alexander. Origin- 
ally, it had been called Crenides (KpyvlSes, Strab. 
vu. p. 331 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 105, 107 ; Steph. B. s. v. 
nhvnroi), or the 44 Place of Fountains," from the 
numerons streams in which the Angites takes its 
source. Near Crenides were the principal mines of 
gold in a hill called according to Appian (l c.) 
Dionybi Oolub (\6<}>os Atoydaov), probably the 
same mountain as that whore the Satrae possessed 
an oracle of Dionysus interpreted by the Bessi. 
(Herod, vii. 111.) Crenidos does not appear to 
fiave belonged to the Thasians in early times, 
although it was under their dominion in the 105th 
Olympiad (b.o. 360). When Philip of Macedon 
got possession of the mines, he worked them with so 
much success, that they yielded 1000 talents a 
^*5 previously they had not been very 

productive. (Diodor. xvi. 4 — 8.) The old city 
was enlarged by Philip, after the captuie of Am- 


phipolis, Pydna, and Potidaea, and fortified to pro- 
tect his frontier against the Thracian mountaineers. 
On the plain of Philippi, between Haeraua and 
Pangaeus, the last battle was lost by the repubUeana 
of Rome* Appian (l e.) has given a char descrip- 
tion of Philippi, and the position on which Of wins 
and Brutus encamped. The town was situated «n 
a steep hill, bordered to the N. by the forests 
through which the Cassias army advanced,— to the 
8. by a marsh, beyond whieh Was the sea, to the 
E. by the passel of the Sapati and CorpHi and to 
the W. by the great plains of Myarinus, Drabesons, 
and the Strymon, which were 950madia in length. 
Not far from Philippi, was the hill of Dfaysua, 
containing the gold mines called Asyla; and 19 
stadia from the town, were two otlier heights, 9 
stadia asunder; on the ono to the N. Brutus 
pitched his tamp, and Cassius on that to the & 
Brutus was protected on his right by rocky hills, 
and tho left of Cassius by a marsh. The river 
Gangas or Gangites flowed along the front, and the 
sea was in the rear. The campb of the toy leaders, 
although separate, were enclosed within* ►common 
entrenchment, and midway between them was the 
pass, which led like a gate from Europe to Asia. 
The galleys were at Neapolis, 70 stadia distant, and 
the commissariat in Thasos, distant 100 stadia. 
Dion Cassius (xlvii. 35) adds, that Philippi was 
near Pangaeus and Symbolum, and that Symbolism, 
which was between Philippi and Neapolis, was so 
called because it connected Pangaeus with another 
mountain stretching inland; which indentifies it 
with the ridge which stretches from Prdvista to 
Kaio&la, separating the bay of Kamila from the 
plain of Philippi. The Pylae, therefore, could be no 
other than the pass over that mountain behind 
Kavdla. M. Antonios took up his position on tho 
right, opposite to that of Cassias, at a distance of 8 
stadia from the enemy, Octavius Caesar was opposed • 
to Brutus on the “ left band of the even field." 
Here, iu the mtuinn of b. o. 42, in the first engage 
ment, Brutus was successful against Octavius, 
while Antonins had the advantage over Cassius. 
Bratus, incompetent to maintain the discipline uf 
his troops, was forced to fight again; and in an 
engagement which took place on the same ground, 
twenty days afterwards, the Republio perished. 
Regarding the battle a curious mistake was re- 
peated by the Roman writero (Manil. i. 908 ; Ovid, 
Met xv. 824 ; Flor. iv. 42 ; Lucan, i. 680, vu. 
854, ix. 271 ; Juv. viii. 242), who represented it as 
fought on the same ground as Pharsalia, — a mistake 
which may have arisen from the ambiguity in the 
lines of Virgil (Georg, i. 490), and favoured by the 
fact of the double engagement at Philippi. (MerU 
vale, Hist of Homan Empire, voL ifi. p. 214.) 
Augustus afterwards presented it with the privileges 
of “ a cbtonia ” with the name 14 Col. Jul. Aug. Philip." 
(Orelli, laser. 512, 3658, 3746, 4064; and on 
coins ; Rascbe, vol. iii. pt 2. p. 1120), and con- 
ferred upon it the 44 Jus Italioum." (Dion Casa. 1L 
4.). It was here, in his second missionary journey, 
that St Paul, accompanied by Silas, came Into eon- 
tact with the itinerant tradere in popular supentittaw 
(Acts, xvi. 12—40); and the city was again visited 
by the Apostle on bis departure from Greece. ( Aste, 
xx. 6.) The Gospel obtained a home in Europe 
here, for the first time; and in the autumn of A.D. 
62 , its great teacher, from his prison, under the walls 
of Nero’s palace, Bent a letter of gratefal acknow- 
ledgment to his Macedonian converts. Philippi was 
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on the Egnatkn rood, S3 M. P. from AmphipoliB, 
and SI M. P. from Aoontisma. (/tin. Anton. ; 
Itm. Bimml.) The Theodoaian Table presents 
two roads from Philippi to Heraeleia Sintica. One 
of the roads passed round the N. side of the lake 
Cerdnitis, measuring 55 M. P., the other took 
& side of the lake, and measured 52 M. P. 
en Macedonia was divided into two provinces 
by Theodosius the Younger, Philippi became the 
ecclesiastical head of Macedonia Prims (Neale, 
Hitt of East Church, vol. i. p. 92), and is men- 
tioned in the Hudbook of Hierocles, 

The site, wHrb there are considerable remains of 
antiquity, is still known to the Greeks by its ancient 
name; by the Turks the place is called Felibedjik. 
For coins of Philippi, see Eckhel, vol.ii. p. 75. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, voL iiL pp.215 — 223.) [E.BJ.] 


COIN or PHILIPPI. 

PHILIPPI PROM. (*iAfinrou tucpa, Stadium. 
§ 85), a headland on the coast of the Great Syrtis, 
Identical with the Hippi Prom, of Ptolemy (iv. 3. 
$ 14), and with the remarkable projection of high 
* cliff into the sea, on which are traces of a strong 
fortress, at Bdt Bergawdd. Beechey (Expedition to 
the N. Conti of Africa, p. 188) identifies this cliff, 
which he calls Bengerwdd, with Euphrates ; hut 
this is a mistake, as is shown by Barth (Wtmdar- 
tmgen, p. 867), who refers the station Ad Turrbm 
(Pent. Tab.') to this headland. [E. B. J. j 

PHILIPPO'POLIS. 1. (4i\tnr6vo\is } Ptol. iii. 
1 1. § 12 ; Polyb. v. 100; Steph. B. #. e.), a town of 
Thrace, founded by Philip of Maoedon, on the site 
of a previously existing town, called Eumolpias or 
Poneropolis. (Amm. Marc.- xxvi. 10. § 4 ; Plin. iv. 1 1 . 
s. 18 ) From its situation on a hill with three 
peaks or summits, it was also called Trimontium. 
(Plin. Lc.\ Ptol. Z.c.) It lay on the SE. side of 
the Hebrus. The Thracians, however, regained 
possession of it (Polyb. l.c.; Liv. xxxix. 53), and 
it remained in their hands till they were subdued by 
the Romans. Its size may be inferred from the fact 
of the Goths having slaughtered 100,000 persons in 
it (Amm. Marc. xxxi. 5. § 17), though doubtless 
many persons from the environs had taken refuge 
there. The assumption that it likewise bore the name 
of Hadrianopdis, rests only on an interpolation in 
Ptolemy, ft ia still called Philippopoli, and con- 
tinues to be one of the most considerable towns' of 
Thraoe. (Tac. Am. ui. 38; Itm. Ant p. 136; 
HlerooL p. 635.) [T.H.D.] 

2. A city of Arabia, pear Bostra, founded by the 
Roman emperor Philippus, who reigned a. n. 244 — 
249 , and who was a native of Bostra. (Aurel. Viet. 
do Cam. 28 ; Cedrenaa, p. 257, ed. Paris., vol. i. p. 
461, ed. Bonn; Zonar.xli. 12.) Some writera suppose 
that Philippopolis was only a later name of Bostra, 
and it most be admitted that the words of Cedrenus 
and Zooaras are ambiguous ; but they are mentioned 
as two diflhrent places in the Councils. (Labbei, 
Comil vol Viii.pp.644, 675; Wesseling, ad Bkrocl 
p. 722.) 

PHILISTIW. [Palabwina.] 
PHILOBOEOTU6 (friAodoMrrds), a fertile 



woody hill in the plain of Elateia in Phocis, afrthe 
foot of which there waa water. * (Plut Still. 16.) 
This description, according to Leake, agrees .with 
the remarkable insulated ednieal height between 
BittGAni and the Oephissus. ( Northern Greece. 
voL il p. 194.) 

PHILOOALEIA (*<AoicrfA«ia)t a town on the 
coast of Pontns Cappadocius, 90 stadia to the east 
of Argyria, and 100 to the west of Coralhu (Ar. 
rian, * 'Peripl Pont Eux. p. 17; Anonym. Peripl. 
P. E. p. 13 ; Plin. vi. 4.) Cramer (Asia Minor, 
L p 283) is inclined to identify it with the modern 
Helehou, about half-way between Keresoun and 
Trebieond, while Hamilton (Betearchet, i..p. 264) 
seeks its site near the promontory of Kara Bouroun, 
where a large river falls into the sea, which Is more 
in accordance with Pliny's words. [L. S.1 

PHILOME'LIUM, PHILOMEXUM (friA 
\io»: Eth. Qi\o/irih*6s, Philomelienris), a town in 
the south-eastern part of Phrygia, which perhaps 
derived its name from the number of nightingales 
found in the district It was situated in a pbtin not 
far from the borders of Lycaonia, on the great mad 
from Synnada to Iconium. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 8, xv. 
4; Strab. xiv. p. 663, comp, with xii. p. 577; Ptol. 
v. 2. § 25; Steph. B. a v.) Philotneliwn belonged 
to the conventus of Synnada (Plin. v. 25), and is 
mentioned in later times as belonging to Pisidia 
(Hierocl. p. 672; Ptol. 1. c.), the Pigidians in their 
pronunciation changing its name into Phflomede or 
Philomene. (Procop, But Are. 18.) The town 
is often alluded to by the Byzantine historians in 
the wars of the Greek emperors with the sultans 
of Ioonlum. (Anna Coma. p. 478; Procop. L c.\ 
Nioet Awl p. 264.) Col. Leake (Atia Minor, p. 59) 
believes that the place was situated near the modem 
Ilgun; but it is more probable that wo have to look 
for its rite at Alothdhr, where ruins and inscriptions 
attest the existence of an ancient town. (Hamilton, 
Besearchet, L p. 472, ii. p. 184; Arundell, Dis- 
coveries, i. p. 282, foil.) [L, S.] 

PHILOTERA. 1. (*iA orripa, Strab. xvi. p. 769 ; 
Steph. B. t. v . ; Plin. vi. 29. s. 33 ; tikuripas \t- 
tfv, Ptol. iv. 5. § 14 ; tiAarrcpfc, Apollod. ap. Steph . 
B. t. v. ; Eth. tiAvrepinf t ), a town in Upper Aegypt 
in the country of the Troglodytae, on the Arabian 
Gulf, near Myos-Honnus. It was named after a sister 
Of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and waa founded by Sa- 
tyrus, who was sent by Ptolemy to explore tho 
country of the Troglodytae. (Strab. t c.; see Mei- 
neke, ad Steph. B. 1. c.) 

2. ( Eth. QiXorriptos), a city in Coele-ffyria on 
the lake of Tiberias. (Steph. B. s. v . ; Polyb. v. 
70.) Stephanos says that in consequence of the 
Ethnic QiKwripiot some called the city ♦iXwrspw; 
and in Polybins it is written ♦*A<rr«p/o. 

PHILOTE'RIA. [Phxlotbra, Nol 2.] 

PHILYRETS (*i Xvprfts), an island off the coast 
of Pontus, in the Euxine. It must have been situ- 
ated near Cape Zephyrinm, opposite the district in- 
habited by the Philyres, from which, in all 
bility, it derived its name. (Apollon. Bhod. ii. 1231 ; 
comp. Amm. Marc. xxii. 8; Dionya. Per. 766; 
Steph. B. §. v. ttKvpes.) Hamilton (Betmrohet, J- 
p. 261) identifies it with the small rooky island * 
miles west of Cape Zefrth, and between it and the 
island of Keratonde Ada. L“* * J 


PHINNI (Qirvoi), [Fbnnl] „ ... 

PHINO'POLIS (+uAm>hu h TM. iiL IL § *’ 
Strab. vii. p. 319), a maritime town of Th r *Jj®» ? 
far from the junction of the Bosporus intu 




PHTNTIAS. 

Eoxine, mod dose V> the town of Phileae. It ha* 
been variously identified with ftdmahoie, Mowo- 
moto , and Jkrbus. (Mala, iL 2; Plin. iv. 11. s. 18, 
v. 82. b. 48.) [T.H.D.] 

PHI'NTIAS (Juntas : Eth. Phintiensis: AH- 
cola), a city on the S. coast of Sicily, situated at 
the mouth of the* rive* Himera, about midway be- 
tween Agrigentumwnd Gala. It was not an ancient 
city, hut was founded about 280 a. eft by Phintfas, 
tyrant of Agrigentum, who bestowed on it liis own 
name, and lqpd it out on a great scale, with its 
walls, temples, and agora. He then peopled it with 
the inhabitants of Gela, which he utterly destroyed, 
compelling the whole population to migrate to bis 
newly founded city. (Diod. xxii. 2, p. 495.) Phin- 
tias, however, never rose to a degree of importance 
at all to be compared to that of Gela: it is men- 
tioned in the First Punic War (b. a 249) as afford- 
ing shelter to a Roman fleet, which was, however, 
attacked in the roadstead by that of the Cartha- 
ginians, and many of the ships sunk. (Diod. xxiv. 
1, p. 508.) Cicero also alludes to it as a seaport, 
carrying on a considerable export trade in corn. 
(Cic. Verr. iii. 83.) But in Strabo’s time it seems 
to have fallen into the same state of decay with the 
other cities on the S. coast of Sicily, as he does not 
mention it among the few exceptions. (Strab. vi. 
p. 272.) Pliny, indeed, notices the Phintienses (or 
Phthinthienses as the name is written in some MSS.) 
among the stipendiary towns of Sicily; and its name 
is found also in Ptolemy (who writes it *0iv0to); 
but it is strange that both these writers reckon it 
among the inland towns of Sicily, though its mari- 
time position is clearly attested both by Diodorus 
and Cicero. The Antonine Itinerary also gives a 
place called 44 Plinth," doubtless a corruption of 
Phintias, which it places on the road from Agri- 
gentum along the coast towards Syracuse, at the 
distance of 23 miles from the former city. ([tin. 
Ant. p. 95.) This distance agrees tolerably well 
with that from Girgenti to AUcata^ though some- 
what below the truth; and it seems probable that 
the latter city, which is a place of some trade, 
though its harbour is a mere roadstead, occupies the 
site of the ancient Phintias. There is indeed no 
doubt, from existing remains on the hill immediately 
above Aftcofo, that the site was occupied in ancient 
tones; and, though these have been regarded by 
local antiquarians as the ruins of Gela, there is little 
doubt of the correctness of the opinion advanced by 
Cluverius, that that city is to be placed on the site 
°f Terraaava, and the vestiges which remain at 
oif 0 * 1 111086 °* Phintias. (Cluver. Sicil. pp. 

200, 214. See also the article Gela.) The re- 
mains themselves are of little interest [E, H. B ] 
PHINTON or PHINTON1S INSULA (*to- 
vrjaos, Ptol.), a small island in the strait 
between Sardinia and Corsica, mentioned both by 
Winy and Ptolemy. It is probably the one now 
culed 1h e tola della Maddalena, the most con- 
Mderabiy of the group so situated. (Plin. iii. 6. 

* [E.H.a] 

ti, *“ W«nd in tha lake Tritoni* in 

™ “tenor of Libya (Herod, It. 178), which Ste- 
pnanus B., copying from Herodotus, calls an bland 
to the® c °nf<NHH i ing it with the bland of Philae 

PHUni^ 1 p. 491, a.] 

Eth. +Ai«kr*oj, the territoxy 
wAioeU), an independent city in the north-eastern 


PHLIUS, 801 

part of Peloponnesus, whose territay was bounded 
on the N. by Sicyonb, on the W. tor Arcadia, on 
the E. by Oleonse, atod on the S. by Aigolfe. This 
territory ba small valley about 900 foot above tbs 
level of the sea, snrrMnded by mountains, from which 
streams flow down on every side, joining the river 
Asopus in the middle of the plain. The mountain 
in the southern part of the plain, from which tbs 
principal source of the Asopus springs, was called 
Oaraestes (Kapvednjs) in antiquity, now PoHJmgo* 
(Strab. viii. p. 382.) The territory of Phtins was 
celebrated in antiquity for its wine* (Atbcn. L 
p. 27, d.) According to Strabo (viil p. 382), the 
ancient capital of the country was AraetbyreafAgm- 
0vp4a) on Mt. Celoese, which city is mentioned by 
Homer (II iL 571); bnt the inhabitants subset 
quently deserted it and built Phlius at the dbtanoe 
uf 30 stadia. Pausanbs (ii, 12. §§ 4, 5), however, 
does not speak of any migration, but says that the 
ancient capital was named Arantia (’Apavrla), from 
its founder Ana, an autochthon, that it was after- 
wards called Araelhyrea from a daughter of Area, 
and that it finally received the name of Phlius, from 
Phlias, a son ot Ceisus and grandson of Temenus. 
The name of Arantia was retained in the time of 
Pausanbs in the hill Arantinus, on which the rity 
stood. Hence the statement of grammarians that 
lioih Arantia and Araethyrea were ancient names of 
Phlius. (Stepb. B. s. w. ♦AioiJj, ’Aporrla; Schol 
ad ApoH Rhod. i. 115.) According to Stepbanus 
B. (s. v. 4>Atovr) Phlius derived its name from Dio- 
nysus and Chtbonophyle. Phlius was subsequently 
conquered by Dorians under Bhegnldas, who 
came from Sicyon. Some of the inhabitants mi- 
grated to Samos, others to Cbsomenae; among the 
settlers at Samos was Hippasus, from whom Fjtha- 
goros derived his descent. (Paus. ii. 13. § 1, seq.) 
Like most of the other Dorio states, Phlius was 
governed by an aristocracy, though it was for a time 
subject to a tyrant Leon, a contemporary of Pytha- 
goras. (Diog. Laert. i. 12, viii. 8; Cic. Tuto. v. 3.) 
Phlius sent 200 soldiers to Thermopylae (Herod, 
vii. 202), and 1000 to Plataea (ix. 28). During 
the whole of the Peloponnesian War it remained 
faithful to Sparta and hostile to Argos. (Thuc. v. 
57, seq., vi. 105.) But befoie b. c. 393 a change 
seems to have taken place in the government, for in 
that year we find some of the citizens in exile who 
professed to be the friends of the Lacedaemonians. 
The riiliasiaus, however, still continued faithful to 
Sparta, and received a severe defeat from Iphicntes in 
the year already mentioned. So much were they weak- 
ened by this blow that they were obliged to admit a 
La cede mon ian garrison within their walb, which 
they had been unwilling to do before, lest their allies 
should restore the exiles. But the Lscedaemonbns 
did not betray the confidence placed in them, and 
quitted the city without making any change in the 
government. (Xen. HeU. iv. 4. $ 15, seq.) Ten 
years afterwards (b. c. 383) the exiles induced the 
S pa rtan government to espouse their cause; and with 
thefate of Mantineia before their eyes, the Ph l it wan s 
thought it more prudent to comply with the request 
of the Spartans, and received the exiles. (Xen. 
HeU v. 2. § 8, seq.) But disputes arising between 
the returned exiles and those who weie in posMss ton 
of the government, the former again appealed to 
Snarta. and Agesihus was sent with an anny in 
b1o 380 to reduce the city. At thb period Phlius 
contained 5000 citizens. Agesilaus laid sieg* to the 
city, which held out for a year a&d eight months. 
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It WH at length obliged to surrender through failure 
of provirioos in a.o. 879; and Agerilau* appointed 
a council of 100 members (half from the exiles and 
half from the besieged), with powers of life and 
death over the citizens, and authorised to frame a 
new constitution. (Xen. HeU v. 3. § 10, seq.; 
Flat Ages. 24; Diod. x?. 20.) From this time 
the Phliasians remained faithfol to Sparta through- 
out the whole of the Theban War, though they had 
to suffer much from the devastation of their terri- 
tory by their hostile neighbours. The Argives 
occupied and fortified Tricaranum above Phliufl, and 
the Sicyanians Thyamia on the Sicyonian frontier, 
(Xen. HeiU, vii. 2. § 1.) In a. a 368 the city was 
nearly taken by the exiles, who no doubt belonged 
to the democratical party, and had been driven into 
exile after the capture of the city by Ageulaus. 
In this year a body of Arcadians and Eleians, who 
were marching throogh Neinea to join Epaminondas at 
the Isthmus, were persuaded by the Phliasian exiles 
to assist them in capturing the city. During the 
night the exiles stole to the foot of the Acropolis; 
and in the morning when the scouts stationed by the 
citizens on the hill Tncaranum announced that the 
enemy were in sight, the exiles seized the oppor- 
tunity to scale the Acropolis, of which they obtained 
possession. They were, however, repulsed in their 
attempt to force their way into the town, and were 
eventually obliged to abandon the citadel also. The 
Arcadians and Aigives were at the same time re- 
pulsed from the walls. (Xen. Still vii. 2. §§ 5 — 9.) 
In the following year Phlins was exposed to a still 
more formidable attack from the Theban commander 
at Sicyon, assisted by Eophron, tyrant of that city. 
The main body of the army descended from Tri- 
caranum to the Heraenm which stood at the foot of j 


the mountain, in order to ravage the Phliasian plain. 
At the same time a detachment of Sicyonians and 
Pellenians were posted NE. of the Acropolis before 
the Corinthian gate, to hinder the Phliasians from 
attacking them in their rear. But the main body 
of the troops was repulsed; and being unable to 
join the detachment ot Sicyonians and Pallenians in 
consequence of a ravine (papetyf), the Phliasians 
attacked and defeated them with loss. (Xen. Sell 
\U. 2. § 11, seq.) 

After the death of Alexander, Plilius, like many 
of the other Peloponnesian cities, became Bubjecfc to 



of Phlins, voluntarily resigned his power, and the 
city joined the league. (Polyb. ii. 44.) 

Phlins is celebrated in the history of literature as 
the birthplace of Pratinas, the inventor of the Sa- 
tyric drama, and who contended with Aeschylus for 
the prize at Athens. In the agora of Pblius was 
the tomb of Arisrias, the son of Pratinas. (Pans. 


Pausoniee says that on the Acropolis of Phlius 
was a temple of Hebe or Ganymede, in a cypress 
grove, which enjoyed the right of asylum. (Comp. 
Strab. vHi. p. 882.) There was also a temple of 
Demeter on the Acropolis. On descending from tho 
citadel then Stood on the right a temple of As- 
clepius, and bHow St the theatie and another temple 
of Demeter. In the agora there were also other 
public buildings. (Pans. ii. 13. § 8, seq.) The 
principal place at present in the Phliasia is the vil- 
lage of 8t. Charge, situated at the southern foot of 
Tricanmsib, a mountain with three summits, which 
bounds the pV»n to the HE. Tho ruins of Pldiub 


are situated three quartern of an hour fart bei 4 * eat, 
on (me of the spqrs of Tricaranum, above tbs right 
bank of the Aaopus. They m of considerable ex- 
tent, but present little more than foundations. On 
the south-western slope of the height stands the 
church of our Lady of the Hill (Xlawyhi 'Pax<4- 
riircro), from which the whole ripot is now called 
V tV *Paxt&ruro-ay. It probably occupies the rite 
of the temple of Aselepius. Boss found here the 
remains of several Doric pillars. Five stadia from 
the town on the Asopua are Borne rains, which Boss 
considers to be those of Celeae (KcAron, where De- 
meter was worshipped. (Paus.iL 14. § 1.) Leake 
supposed Phlius to be represented by some ruins on 
the western side of the mountain, now called 
fengo; but these are more correctly assigned by Bass 
to tiie ancient city of Araethyrea; and their distance 
from those already described corresponds to the 30 
stadia which, according to Strabo, was the distance 
; from Araethyrea to Phlins. 

On ML Tricanumm are the remains of a small 


'Hellenic fortress called PdMkeutron , which is pio- 
bably the fortress erected by the Argives on this 
mountain. (Xen. HeU vii. 2. §§ 1, 5, 11, 13; 
Dem. MegaH p. 206; Harpocrat. a. v. Tpucdpaew; 
Steph. B. e. v. Tj fwtdpaw.) Thyamia, which the 
Sicyonians fortified, aa already narrated (Xen. Sell 
vii. 2. § 1), is placed by Boss on the lofty hill of 
Spirit, the northern prolongation of Tricaranum, 
between the villages Jmmdnga and SkraptkU; m 
the summit an the remain? of a large round tower, 
probably built by the Franks or Byzantfnea. In the 
southern part of the Phliasia IS fr ip Dfoseorion 
(A uxnto&piov), which is mentioned rib by Polybins 
tiv. 67, 68, 73), and which lay on rile road from 
Corinth over the mountain Apelauvoo into the Styxn- 
pbaha. (Leake, Jforea, voL rib Ipi, seq.; Bom, 
Me m im Pehpomnee, p. 25, 4sq.{ Curtins, Pelo- 
potmteot , voL ii. p. 470, seq ) 
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PHLYGOUHJM (Win**'), » «ty «f Pto*, 
of unknown rite, d*rtWT*l at ft* «d of the Plnciu 
War. (Paw. *.&$>! Staph. B. «. «.) Pliny 
calls it PMygom, and erroneously represents it as a 
eily «f Bosotia (iv. 7. a. IS). 

PHOCAEA (td/ccua: Etk. or tw- 

gac ft), the most northern of the Ionian cities in 
Asia Minor, was situated on a pen in sula , between 
the Sinus Gymaeus and the Sinus Hermaeus, and 
at a distance of 200 stadia from Smyrna. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 632; Plin. v. 31 ; Pomp. Mela, L 17.) It 
v\ai said to have been founded by emigrants from 
Phocis, under the guidance of two Athenian chiefs, 
Philogenes and Damon. (Strab. I L c. p. 633 ; Pans, 
vii. 3. § 6.) The first settlers did not conquer tbs 
territory, but received it as a gift frorathe Cumaeans. 
liie town, however, did not become a member of 
the Ionian confederacy until it placed princes of the 
line of Codrus at the head of the government. It had 
two excellent harbours, Naustethmus and Lampter, 
and before the entrance into them was situated the 


.it tie island of Bacchaion, which was adorned with 
temples and splendid buildings (Liv. xxxviii. 22); 
and owing to this favourable portion, and the enter- 
prising spirit of its inhabitants, the town soon rose 
to greet eminence am o ng the maritime cities of the 
ancient world. Herodotus (i. 163, A c.) states that 
the Phocaeans were the first Greeks who undertook 
distant voyages, and made themselves acquainted 
with the coasts of the Adriatic, and the Tyrrhenian 
and Iberian seat; and that they were the first to 
visit Tarftessns. Arganthanios, king of the Tartes- 
wans, became so attached to them as to try to pre- 
vail upon them to quit Ionia and settle in his own 
dominions; but on their declining this, he gave them 
a laige sum of money to fortify their own city 
against the Persians. The Phooaepne accordingly 
surrounded their city by a wall of several stadia in 
circumference, and of a very solid construction. In 
the war of Cyrus, Phocaea was one of the first towns 
that was besieged by the army of Cyrus, under the 
command of Harpagus. When called upon to Bur- 
render, the Phocaeans, conscious of being unable to 
resist the enemy much longer, asked and obtained a 
trace of one day, pretending that they would con- 
sider his proposal. But in the interval they em- 
barked with their wives and children and their most 
valuable effects, and sailed to Chios. There they 
endeavoured by purchase to obtain possession of the 
group of islands called Oemusae, and belonging to 


the Chians; but their request being refused, they 
resolved to sail to Corsica, where twenty yearn before 
these ocwirrences they had planted the colony of 
Alalia. Before setting out they landed at Pho- 
and put the Persian garrison to the sword. 
Ihey then bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
abandon their native country; nevertheless, however, 
one half of their number, unable to overcome their 
"jehngs, remained behind. The rest 'proceeded to 
Corsica, where they were kindly received by their 
colonists. Soon they became formidable to the 
neighbouring nations by their piracy and depre- 
nations, so that the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians 
muted to destroy their power. The Phocaeans suc- 
ceeded indeed in defeating their enemies, but their 
loss was so great that they despaired of being able 
*o continue the contest, and proceeded to Rhegium, in 
ti® 8011 ^ °f HaJy. Not long after their arrival there, 
1%*?* “ duce ! i to Mttle at Elaea or Velia, in 
which, in the course of time, became a 
“ounaning town Among the numerous colonies of 


tbePhocebans the moat important wa§ Uiwmaa ar 
Afa nei U m , in the tooth of I raarau and the mil 
western Maexaca, in Hkpaniu Baetfcu. AtyurtM 
emigratioarof half the population, Pfa oeae a eoatteued 
to exist under the' Fettaan dominion t hat was greatly 
reduced in its comnmtoe and prosperity, as we may 
infer from the foot that it famished only thus rtipe 
to the firafc of the revolted Mans at the tatio of 
Lade; hot their oommander waa nererthebaa the 
ablest man among the Mans. (Herod, vi II— 
17.) After these events Phooaea is little mentioned 
(Thuoyd. i. 13, viil 81 ; Horn. ffgam. i. 36; ficy- 
hix, p. 37); but some centuries later, in the war of 
the Homans against Antioch us, whon Phooaea waa 
besieged by a Roman fleet, Livy (xxxvii. 31) da* 
scribes the place as follows: — 11 The town is situ- 
ated in the inmost recess of a bay ; its shape is ob- 
long, and it» walls enclose a space of 2500 paces; 
they afterwards unite so as to form a narrower 
wedge: tins they themselves call Lampter, and it ie 
about 1200 paces in breadth. A tongue of land 
running oat into the sea a distance of 1000 panes, 
dnides the bay nearly into two equal parts, and 
farms on each side of the narrow isthmus a very safe 
port. The one towards the south was called Nau- 
stathmtn, from Tts befog able to contain a grout 
number of ships, the other was situated close to the 
Lampter.” On that occasion thfc town was t* ken by 
the Remans, after a desperate resistance, aUd given 
up to plunder by the praetor AemUins, though the 
inhabitants had voluntarily opened their gates. The 
town with its territory, however, was restored to the 
inhabitants by Aemilius. (Liv. t c. 32; Polyb. 
xxiL 27, comp. v. 77, xxL 4; Liv. xxxviii 39.) 
At a still later period the Phocaeans offended the 
Romans by supporting the cause of Aristanicus, | the 
claimant of the throne of Pergamum; and they would 
have been severely punished bad not the inhabitants 
of Massilia interceded in' their behalf. (Justin, 
'xxxvii. 1, xliii. 3; Strab. p. 646.) The existence 
of Phocaea can be traced throughout the imperial 
period from coins, which extend down to the tame of 
the Philips, and even through the period of the 
Lower Empire. (Hierocl p. 661.) From Michael 
Ducas (Ann. p. 89) we learn that a new town was 
built not far trom the ancient city by some Genoese, 
in A. d. 1421. This latter, rituated on the isth- 
mus mentioned by Livy, not for from the ruins of 
the ancient city, is the place now called Foggia 
Nova: the rains bear the name of Palaeo Foggia. 
(Chandler, 7Vorafa,p.96; AnmdeU,&een Churches, 
p. 294; Hamilton, Retearckes, it p. 4; Eckhei, 
Doctr. Num. il p. 63, Ac.; Raache, Lex. ReiNum. 
iii. 2, p. 1225, Ac.; Sestini, p. 83; Thisqueo, PAo- 
caica, Bonn, 1842, 8vo.) . 

Another town of the same name in the pemmnua 
of Mount Myeale, in Cana, is mentioned by Ste- 
phanas B. (s. v.). P* SJ 
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PHOCEAE. [Leontdu, p. 159, b.] 
PHO'CICUM. [Phocis.] 

PHOCIS (n Wr: Eth.*»K*is, Phocensis), a 
small country in central Greece, bounded on the H. 
by Doi is, on the NE and E. by the Locri EmcnmidH 
ml Opuntii, on the SE. by Bueotia, on the W* by the 
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OaoBun Loorians, and on the 8. by the Corinthian 
gait Hit Phoebus at one period of their history 
poss e ss ed a sea-port, Daphnus, on the Euboemi set, 
intervening between the Locri Epicnemidii and 
Opnntii (Strab. x. pp. 424, 425.) Phocis is a 
meantoineus country. The greater part of it is oc- 
cupied by the lofty and rugged range of Parnassus, 
the lower portion of which, named Cirphi% descends 
to the Corinthian gulf between Girrha and Anticyra ; 
bdow Cirphie was the fertile Talley of Orissa, ex- 
tending to the Corinthian guIL On the EE. and E. 
were the Locrian mountains, lofty and difficult of 
aoceas on the side of the Epicnemidii, but less pre- 
cipitous on the side of the Opuntii. [Logrib.] 
Between Mount Parnassus and the Locrian moun- 
tains flowed the river Cephintu, which empties itself 
into the lake Copals in Boeotia. [Boeotia, p. 410, 
seqj In the valley of the Cephissns are some narrow 
but fertile plains. The only other rivers in Phocis, 
besides the Cephissns and its tributaries, a re the 
Pleistns, flowing by Delphi [Delphi], and the He* 
radeius, flowing into the Corinthian gulf near Bulis. 

[Buns.] 

Phoria is said to have been originally inhabited 
Inr several of those tribes who formed the population 
gQntoe before the appearance of the Hellenes. 
Among the earliest inhabitants we find mention of 
Lekges (Dlcaearch. p. 5), Thracians (Strab. ix. 
p. 4flt; Thuc. ii. 29; comp. Pans. i. 41. § 8), and 
llyanfae. (Strab. 1. e.) The aboriginal inhabitants 
were conquered by the Phlegyae from Orchamenus. 
(Pans. vnL 4. $4, x. 4. § 1.) The country around 
Titharea end Delphi is said to have been first called 
Phocis from Phocus, a son of Omytion, and grandson 
of Sisyphus of Corinth; and the name is said to have 
been afterwards extended to the whole conntry from 
Phocus, aeon of Aeacus, who arrived there not long 
afterwards. (Pans, ii 29. 4 8, x. 1. § 1.) This 
statement would seem to snow that the Phorian% 
were believed to be a mixed Aeolic and Achaean 
rare, as Sisyphus was one of the Aeolic heroes, and 
Aeacus one of the Achaean. In the Trojan War 
the inhabitants appear under the name of Phocians, 
and were led against Troy by Schedins and Epig- 
trophus, the eons of Iphitus. (Horn. II ii. 517.) 

Phocis owes its chief importance m history to the 
celebrated oracle at Delphi, which originally belonged 
to the Phocians. But after the Dorians had ob- 
tained possession of the temple, they disowned their 
connection with the Phocians ; and in historical 
times a violent antipathy existed between the Pho- 
ctons and Delphians. [Delphi, p. 762.] 

The Phocians proper dwelt chiefly in small towns 
aitutoed %p on wither side of the Gephissue. They 
formed aa ancient confederation, which assembled in 
a buildtof flamed Phocicum, near Daulis. (Pans. 
*/flu j j!) They maintained their independence 
iyV Theesaliana, who m***r*\ attempts 
to subdue them before the Persian War, and upon 
am they inflicted a severe loss upon the 

TbesesHeae near Hyampohs. (Herod, viii. 27, seq. ; 
Patta, x. I.) When Xerxes invaded Greece, the 
TheatoHana ware able to wreak their vengeance upon 
their iockat enemies. They conducted the Persian 
army into phocis, and twelve of the Phorian cities 
were destroyed by the invaders. The inhabitants 

MMm <$«•*. »ffi.W,*eq.) Son* of the 
J^ocUiUWMfBhMqowdr eonrndW to wn fa the 
army of M ar doni ua> but those who bad taken refuge 


PHOCIS. 

on Mb, Parnassus sallied from their foetaasaes sod 
annoyed the Persian army. (Herod* ix* 17* 81 1 
Paus. x. 1. § 11.) 

It has been already remarked that the oracle at 
Delphi originally belonged to the Phocians. The 
latter, though dispossessed by the Delphiaas, had 
never relinquished their claims to it In b. c. 450 
the oracle was again in their possession; the Lace- 
daemonians sent an army to deprive them of it and 
restore it to to e Delphiansf but upon the retreat bf 
their forces, the Athenians inarched into Pboda,and 
handed over the temple to the Phocians. (Thuc. i. 

1 12.) In the Peloponnesian War the Phocians were 
zealous allies of the Athenians. (Comp. Thuc. iii 
95.) In the treaty of Nicias (n. c. 421), however, it 
was expressly* stipulated that the Delphians should 
be independent of the Phocians (Thuc. v. 16); and 
from this time the temple continued in the undis. 
puted possession of the Delphians till the Sacred 
War. After the battle of Leuctra (b. a 371), the 
Phooians became subject to the Thebans. (Xeu. ' 
Hell. ri. 6. § 23.) After the death of Epamtoon- 
das they deserted the Theban alliance; and the 
Thebans, in revenge, induced the Amphictyomo 
Council to sentence the Phocians to pay a heavy 
fine on the pretext of their having cultivated the 
Cirrhae&n plain, b. a 357. Upon their refusal to 
pay this fine, the Amphtotyotoe Council consecrated 
the Phocian territory to ApoBo, as Curbs had been 
treated two centuries before. Thereupon the Pho- 
eians prepared forresfetanoe, and ware persuaded by 
Ptokreelus, one of their chief cUkem , to seise the 

« *t Delphi, mai .pproprfata iu tnwmw to 
awn defence. Hence arose the celebrated 
Sacred or Phocian War, which is narrated in all but- 
teries of Greece. When the war was at length 
brought to a conclusion by the aid of Philip, the 
Amphictyonic Council wreaked its vengeance upon 
.the wretched Phocians. It was decreed that all the 
towns of Phocis, twenty-two in number, with the 
exception of Abac, should be destroyed, and the in- 
habitants scattered into villages, containing not 
more than fifty houses each ; and that they should 
replace by yearly instalments of fifty talents the 
treasures they had taken from the temple. The too 
votes, which they had had in the AmpMctyuiw 
Council, were taken away from them and given to 
Philip. (Diod. xvi. 60; Pans. x. 3; Dem. de Fal$ 
Leg. pu 385.) The Phocians subsequently rebuUt 
several of their cities with the assistance of the 
Athenians and their old enemies the Thebans, who 
had joined the Athenians in their ’opposition to 
Philip. The Phocians fought on the aHerof Grecian 
independence at the battle of Chaeroneia and to the 
Landac war; and at a later period they reriotod the 
Gauls, when they attempted to plunder the temple 
at Delphi. (Pans. x. 3. $ 3.) 

The chief town in Phocis, excepting Dnuwn*™ 8 
Elateia, situated upon the left bank of tha Ceph£ 
sus, on the highroad from Locris to Boeotia, in the 
natural marok of an army from Tharmopylre i 
central Green® East in importance was 
to the left of tbe C«pbfanfa 
twr, oaUbnfcd for it* McUnt onwkof ApoU* 
other town* of Phocb W U •““•"‘“L 1 V * 
following ardor. Lift of th* Cophtow 
8. Dmuu, Esodro*, Ti****!®*, T*n*®^ 
HyahpouT Bight of th. OtphtaM, «■*“*£ 
thi* river .ad Mount Vtmm*, tit***. 
dra, Annuo***, L*po*, N*o», 
planted by T«tuok*[»* Nat*], V******* 



PHOCtJSAE. 

Between Psmaaeus and the Boeolian frontier, Daulxs, 
PayopeUs, TkACDBn.\ On Mount Pen tanas, Lx- 
ooheia, Dveuefi, 0 du, AhbmObbxa, Ctparxs- 
arc. West of Parnassus, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Corinthian gulf from N. to 8 ., Cibrha, the 
port-town of Orissa and Delphi, Cirphis, Mjodeon, 
Eobedameia Autiotra, Akbhysub, Mara- 
thus, Smna, Pslygohium, Bums with its port 
Mtohus, (Dodwell, Classical Tour, WoL L p. 155, 
fceq.; Leake, Northern Greece, yoI. it p. 69, aeq.) 
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PHOCITSAE, PHUCUSSAE (taMtaw, PtoL 
iv. 5. § 75 ; +oao$oea «, Athen. i. p. 30, d. ; Heeych. 
i o. ; Steph. B.), islands lying off Zephyrium in 
Mormarica (Marta Labeit), which theCoast-describer 
( Stadiam . § 20) calls DeLphineb. [E. B. J.] 
PHOEBA'TAK, PH0EBAT1S. ^Dabsa be- 

tas 1 

PHOE'BIA. [Buphia.] 

PHOENI'CE a city of Cbacnia in 

Epeirus, situated a little inland north of Buthrotum 
(Strnb. vii. p. 824), upon a river, the ancient name 
of which is not recorded. It is described fay Polybius, 
in b.c. 280, as the strongest, meet powerful, and 
richest of the cities of Epeinis. (Polyb. iL 5, 8.) 
In that year it was captured by a party of Illyrians, 
agisted by some Gallic mercenaries; and the Epirote, 
*ho had inarched to the rescue of the place, were 
surprised by a sally of the Illyrians from the city, 
and put to the rout with great slaughter. (Polyb. 
Ic.) Phoenioe continued to be an important city, 
and it was here that a treaty of peace was negotiated 
between Philip and the Romans towards tlie close ot 
the Second Punic War, B. c. 204. (Liv. xxix. 12; 
Polyb xxvi. 27.) Phoenice appears to have escaped 
the fate of the other Epeirot cities, when they were 
destroyed by order of the senate, through the influ- 
ence of Champs, one of its citiaene. (Polyb. xxxii. 
22 ) It is mentioned by Ptolemy (iiL 14. § 7) and 
tlierooles (p. 652), and was restored by Justinian. 
V Procop. cfo Acdif. it. I.) Procopius says that it 
was situated in a low spot, surrounded by marshes, 
*nd that Justinian built a citadel upon a neigh- 
bouring hilL The remains of the ancient city axe 
found upon a hill which still bears the name of 
M The entire hill was surrounded by Hellemo 
At the south-eastern extremity waa the 
200 yards in length, some of the walls of 
*hich are still extant, from 12 to 20 fret in height. 
* * • About the middle of the height is the em- 
® huge theatre, the only remains 
J5*w ® small piece of rough wall, which eu- 
»ried the Uck of the upper eeata ; at the bottom, 
aw* ®^«® *bs scene, is a small droular found- 
apparently that of a town of a later date, 
it and the north-western < 


^ ike remains of a Roman construction. 
*** of tiles.- 
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. a countay on the coast of Syria, 
00 the E. by Mount Lebanon. 


PHOENICIA. 
1. Ham. 

Its Greek name 

Hcrod._iij,5; Thaep6.fi. 6f^ 
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is. § i\ 4c.), which I Ata hUn to 

wily wndarrt Fhotota (CM. Atad. IL 




literally 

A Y. 6; Mala, i. 12; Pirn. Y. 18, foc.)u 
authors Phoenicia (Serr. ad dsi. 1 446; 

CapeU. vif 219, &c.) t and once tea swpectel pa.„ 
of Cicero. (Fin. iv. 2a) The IsfoW form his, 
however, ^retailed among the modems. By the 
Phoenicians themsehv*, end by tie Israelites, their 
land was called Canaan, or Oboe ; an appettarion 
which embraced the whole district between the 
river Jordan and the Mediterranean. In Genesis 
the name of Canaan occurs only as that of a per- 
son, and fhe country is described as 44 the land of 
Canaan.* 1 In tha tenth chapter of that book the 
following tribea are mentioned; the Arvadites, 
Sinltee, Arkites, and Zemaritee, whose sites may bo 
identified with Andos, Sima, Area, and Simyra; 
whilst tha name of fiidon, described as the firstborn 
of Canaan, marks one of the most important of the 
Phoenician towns. The abbreviated form Chna 
(Xra) occurs in a fragment of Hecataeos ( Fragm . 
Hitter. Graec. p. 17, Paris, 1841), and in Ste- 
phan us Byumtlnud (t. a.) ; and the translation of 
Sancodatno by Philo, quoted by Eusebius (Praep. 
Evang. i. p. 87, ed. Gaiaford) records the change of 
this appellation into Phoenix. The Septnagint fre- 
quently renders the Hebrew Canaan and Canaamte 
by Phoenicia and Phoenician. In Hebrew, Chna d 

Canaan signifies a low or flat land, from W3, 41 to be 
low," in allusiun to the low land of the coast Its 
Greek name baa been variously deduced from 
the brotlier of Cadmus, from the palm-tree, from the 
purple or blood-red dye, $oiy6s, which formed the 
btaple of Phoenician commerce, Vmd from the Red 
Sea, or Mare Erythraean! , where the Phoenicians 
an supposed to have originally dwelt (Steph. B. 
e. v . ; Sil. Ital i. 89 ; Heeych. i. a. 4>et*6 » ; Ach, 
Tatius. ii. 4 ; Strab. i. p. 42, Ac.) Of all these 
etymologies the second is the moat probable, as it 
accords with the practice of antiquity in many other 
instances. 

n. Physical Geography. 

The boundaries of Phoenicia an not very dearly 
laid down in ancient writers. The Mediterranean 
sea on the W. and Lebanon on the E. form natural 
limits ; but on the N. and ‘S. they an variously 
fixed. According to Herodotus the N. boundary of 
Phoenicia was the bay of Myriandrus, whilst on the 
S. it terminated a little below Mount Gfennd, or 
when the territory of Judaea touched the sea (ML 
5, iv. 38. vii. 89). Strabo makes it extend from 
Orthoeia %n the N n to Pdusium in Egypt on tha 
& (xvL pp. 758, 756). But Phoenicia, considered 
as a political confederation, neither reached so for 
N. as the boundary of Herodotus, nor so for & as 
that of Strabo. Myriandrus was indeed inhabited 
by Phoenicians ;.but it appears to have tan only 
a colony, and was separated from Phoenicia, pro- 
parly so called, by an intervening tract of the Syrian 
Sa t (Xenoph. Anab. i. 4. § 6.) Tha monsoon- 
nto boundari es of Phoenicia, and which will bn 
adopted here, are those laid down by Pliw (v. 17), 
whioh include it between Aradns on the and the 
river Ohoreeas or Crocodilon on the S. The same 
limits axe given in Ptolemy (v. 15. § 4), .except 
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that he makes the river Eloptherus the N. toun- 
daiy, and dees not mention Arad ns, which lay a 
little to the N. Of that stream. Them can be no 
question, however, that Aradus belonged to Phoe- 
nicia. So, too, at the southern extremity, the town 
of Don eras unquestionably Phoenician, whilst 
Caesarea, the drat town S. of the Chorasus, be- 
longed to Palestine. 

Phoenicia, aa thus defined, lies between let 82° 
36' and 84° fi? N., and long. 85 — 36° E. It forms 
a narrow slip of land about 120 miles in length, 
and seldom more, but frequently loss, than 12 miles 
broad. The range of Libanus, which skirts the 
greater part of its eastern side, throws out spun 
which fbnn promontories on the coast, the moat 
remarkable of which are Theu-prosopon (&cou- 
xp6ff*wow) between the towns of Trieris and Botiys, 
and the Fromontorium Album between Tyre and 
Ecdipps. Farther to the S. Mount Carmel forms 
another bold promontory. The whole of Phoenicia 
presents a succession of hills and valleys, and is 
trevereed by numerous small rivers which descend 
from the mountains and render it well watered and 
fruitful. The coast-line trends in a south-westerly 
direction; so that whilst its northern extremity lies 
nearly under long. 36°, its southern one is about 
under 35°. Aradus, its most northerly town, lies 
on an island of the same name, between 2 and 3 
milea tom the mainland, and nearly opposite to the 
southern extremity of Mount Bardins. On the 
Wat cm against it lay Antaredna. From this 
Jtotm to Tripctis the coast forms an extensive bay, 
Into which several rivers foil, the principal being the 
Elentheros (Nahr-ekKebir), which flows through 
the valley between Mount Bargylus and Libanns. 
To the N. of the Elentheros lie the towns of Simyra 
and Marathns; to the S. the principal town before 
arriving at Tripolis was Orthosis, close to the sea- 
shore. Tripoli* Btands on a promontory about half 
a mile broad, and running a mile into the sea. It 
is washed by a little river now called EUKaduka , 
“ the holy.” Tripolis derived its name from being 
the federal town of the three leading Phoenician 
cities, Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, each of which had 
here its separate quarter. To the S. of Tripolis the 
country rises into ohalk hills, which press so closely 
on the sea as to leave no room for cultivation, and 
scarcely even for a road, and which form the bold 
promontory already mentioned of Tht u prosopon. 
(Aum^UoA) The chief towns ef thia district 
are Oalamoa and Triads. To the S. of Theu- 
prosopon the hills recede a little from the sea, but 
at a distance of bstwesn ft) and 30 toilet form 
another lofty promontory called Climax (Ra* WaUa 
SUhm), from the dreumstaace that the steepness 
ef the rendered it neosssarv to cut steps in 
than. Alttg this tnut smnl riven damnd into 
the om, tho triads*! of which is the Aden* (ifakr- 
d-IbnMm\ The chief town, on Botrye, 7 mik» 
& of Tfaoprwop®, and Byttu, • little & of the 
IMii PAf-i^WoeUjr etUl farther 8, brtlunte 
W«nkno*n. Ajtoum, noted for it* lioentiooe wor- 
dfa of V«hml wes Meted fa the* interior, st the 
aeueo of (he river Atari* fa Libanm. The pro- ; 
moctorr of CUmaz &rn»d the H. point of tbe bay, 
noireaJM Ketnem, the & w tre mi ty of which, at 

a dhtaaM ef abMt IS nrila^ fa famod hr tbo head. 

land Jin a. t f akr* l - 1 UC k, on -hieh tea tom ef 
Bwyta* formerly dood. At about the middle of 
tUe fay the river Ljtm (AMfe-ef-JCgB) dfacharRO* 1 
iteelt fata tbe M threafh . narrow chaem the I 
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nearly perpendicular cliffs of which are 200 fort to 
height At the eastern extremity of the valley of 
the Lyons rises Ihe the highest 

summit of Libanns. The southern side of thfe 
valley to enclosed by steep and almost insrrnsslMn 
'Cliffs, up the face of which traces of a read are still 
visible, made probably by the Egyptians during 
their wars in Palestine. A lower and broader road 
of more gradual ascent was constructed by the em- 
peror M. Aurelius. To tbe 6. of thia spot, the plain 
between Libanus and the sea at Berytoa is of greater 
length than in any other part of Phoenicia. The 
land, which consists of gentle undulations, is very 
fertile, and produces orange and mulberry trees in 
abundance. This plain extends southwards as for 
as the river Tamyras, a distance of about 10 
miles. Berytus (Betrovt) is washed by the river 
kfagoras. From the headland on which it stands— 
the most projecting point in Phoenicia— the coast 
again forms a long cum down to Sidon. On this 
part of. the coast stand the towns of Pkitanus and 
Porphyrium. A little to the N. of Platanus is 
the river Tamyras ( Damour ), already mentioned, 
and between Porphyrium and Sidon the nver Bos- 
trenus (AuwaUh). To the S. of the Tamyras the 
country again becomes nigged and barren, and the 
hills press closely upon the sea. The narrow plsm 
of the Bostrenus, lion ever, about 2 miles broad, is 
of the highest fertility, and produces the finest fruits 
in Syria. Sidon stands on a small promontory 
about 2 miles S. of the Boatmans. From Sidon a 
plain extends to a distance of about 8 miles as 
for as Sarepta, the Zarepthab of the Book of Kings 
(I Kings, *viL 9); which stands on an eminence near 
the sea. From Sarepta to Tyre is about 20 miles. 
Nine miles to the N. of Tyre the site of the ancient 
Omithonopolis is supposed to be marked by a place 
called Adnon or Adkmn. At this place the plain, 
which had expanded after passing Sarepta, again 
contracts to stout 2 miles, and runs along tbe coast 
in gentle undulations to Tyre, where it expands to a 
width of about 5 mflb. The hills which bound it 
are, however, of no great bright, and are cultivated 
to the summit At about 6 mites N. of Tyre this 
plain is crossed by the river Katbmth, supposed to 
be the ancient Leuntea, the most considerable of 
Phoenicia, and the only one which makes its way 
through the barrier of the mountains. It rims » 
the valley of Bekaa, between Libanus and Anti- 
libanus, at a bright of 4000 foet above tbe level of 
tbe ‘sea. The upper part of its oonaa, in which it 
la known by the name of EblAUmi, U 

thTdefiles at the southern extremity of Libanus. 
Sadden and violent gusto of wind ftequently resb 
down its valley, rendering the nsrigatfonof tfa» 
part of the coart very dangerous. From Tyre, ^ 
tile of which will be found described under Its proper 
toad, tbe coast rare in 6 westerly directum for • 
distance of about 8 miles, to tbe Fwwwotonum 
Album <J feft.et.AaM), before norther* 
headland consisting of white porpenfoeutor 

300 foet high. The real ftmn Tyre te iteeumiud 

seems originally to hare renaistod ef**™* ? 
steps, whence H was called Clknax Tyrieruin, 
the Tyrian strima*; hat Mbesqrenfly * 
laboriously out through the reck, to to 9 
the Great *rm this gfggjg 
reeds to 4 straight red ktatoMJJT 5 
..iMMwu to Ptriemais or Acre (Ares), * 
between 20 and 80 miles. Abo** ®»rey ** 


coast proceeds 
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Ecdippa, now M, the Acbsib of Seripton (/*&< 
xix. 29), regarded by the Jew* after the captivity as 
the northern boundary of Judaea. Ptoleniais stands 
on the right beak of the river Belas ( 'Namim ), 
but at a little **■*•»<» from it To the SE. a fertile 
plain stretches itself o&t as far as the hills of Galilee. 
From Ptolemois the coast forms a deep bay, about 
8 miles across, the further extremity of which is 
formed by the promontory of Carmel. It is now 
called the bay or golf of Khaifa, The bold and 
lofty headland of Carmel is only a continuation or 
spur of the mountain of the some name, a range of 
no great height, from 1200 to 1500 feet, which 
runs for 18 miles in a direction from SE. to NW., 
gradually sinking as it approaches the coast A 
convent near the cape or promontory is about 582 
feet above the sea. On its NE. side flows the 
Kishon of Scripture, which, when not swollen by 
rains, is a small stream finding its way through the 
sand into the sea. Towards the bay the sides of 
Carmel ore Steep and rugged, but on the south they 
slope gently and are mare fertile. Carmel was 
celebrated in Hebrew song for its beauty and fer- 
tility ; and though its orchards and vineyards no 
longer exist, the richness of the soil is still marked 
by the provision of its shrubs and the luxuriance of 
its wild-flowers. From the promontory of Carmel 
the coast gradually sinks, and at its lowest point 
stands Dora, a town celebrated in ancient times lor 
the manufacture of the Phoenician purple. Beyond 
this point we shill not pursue the description of the 
coast ; for although between Don and Egypt same 
towns ore found which were Inhabited by Phoe- 
nicians, yet in their geographical distribution they 
belong more properly to Palestine. 

That part of the Mediterranean w Inch washed 
the coast of Phoenicia was called by the Greeks 
t & QaiviKiov Hkayos (Agathem. ii. 14), or Siftorfo) 
drfAacrtra (Dion. Per. ▼. 117), and by the Latina 
Mare Phocnicium. (Plin. v. 13, ix. 12, foe.) Its 
southern portion, os for as Sidon, is affected by the 
currents which carry the alluvial soil brought down 
by the Nile to the eastward ; so that towns which 
*eie once maritime ore now become inland, and the 
famous harbours of Tyre and Sidon are nearly choked 
with sand. 


The climate of Phoenicia is tempered by I 
vicinity of Lebanon, which is capped with sn 
during the greater part of the year, and retains 
“fa mvinos even during the heats of summ 
(Tac. ffitt v. 6.) Hence the temperature is mu 
tower than might be expected' from the latitu 
At Ifotrotrt, which lies in the centre of Phoenic 
the usual summer heat is about 00° Fahrenhi 
whilst the winter temperature is rarely lower tb 
oO°. In the mountains, however, the winter 
B8 y ere * wd heavy folia of snow take place. 1 
rm l wow® commences towards the end of Octet 
toghming of November, from which time 
March there are considerable foils of rein or em 
a 1111 Ocfcobflr "to 58 TOywwuaL 
As Phoenicia, though small in extent, is, from 
“tond features, subject toagr 
? f climate, so its vegetable productions i 
XT various. The sides of Lebanon i 
^ed with pines, firs, and cypress, besides its i 
The lowlands produoe corn of 
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to earthquakes, the effect of volcanic agen 


from which cause, as well as torn the action ef the 
currents already mentioned, both Tyre and Sldac 
have suffered changes which render them fie longer 
to be recognised from ancient d escriptions. Insane 
places the coast has been ti spra are d by earthquakes, 
and at the mouth of the fiver Lyots tire traoqi of 
“ quarries. (Beftou, Tepoge, 4$ Tgr, p. 
maimer, the lake Oendevia, at the 
i, In which PBny (v. 17) deeoribes the 
river Bolus os rising, hoe now disappeared; though 
Shaw (TVae. iL 33) mentions Borne pools near its 
scuroe. The geological structure of Phoenicia m 
recent, and consists of chalk and sandstone, the 
higher mountains being formed of the Jura lime- 
stone. The only metal found is iron, Which occurs 
in considerable quantities in the hills above Beirout. 
Ill the sandstone of the same district, bituminous 
weod and brown cool are found, but in sn 
quantities and impregnated *with sulphur. 

III. Ethnological Relations of the 
Phoenicians. 


The Phoenicians were called by the Greeks 
froiMwet (Horn. Od . iv. 84 ; Herod, i. 1 ; Thncyd 

i. 8, foe.), and by the Romans Phoenices (CJic. N. IK 

ii. 41 ; Mela, i. 12 ; Plin. v. 13, foo.). They were 
a branch of the great Semitic or Aramaean race. 
The Scriptures give no intimation that they were 
not indigenous; and when the Hebrews settled in 
Canaan, Sidon and Tyre were already flourishing 
Cities. (Jo sfo xix. 28, 29.) By clearing, however, 
the Phoenicians, or Gaoaanites, among the descend- 
ants of Ham (Generis, x. 15), the Scriptures imply 
an immigration. The reason of this classification, 
was probably their colour, the darkness of their com- 
plexion indicating a southern origin; yet their 
language, a safer criterion, marks them, as wo have 
raid, for a Semitic race. This, though not strictly 
identical with the Hebrew, was the nearest allied tr 
it of all the Semitic tongues. St Jerome ( Comm, w I 
Jer. xxv. 21 ) and St. Augustine (Tract 15 «h 
Kvang. Joan,) testify that the Punic language 
resembled the Hebrew. The same affinity is ob- 
servable in Punic words preserved in Greek and 
Roman writore ; as in the Poenuhts of Plautus, 
especially since the improvement of the text by the 
collation of Mai. The similarity is also evinced by 
bilingual inscriptions discovered at Athens, where 
many Phoenicians were settled, as will be related in 
the sequel. But perhaps one of the most re- 
markable proofs is the inscription on the Cartha- 
ginian tablet discovered at Marseilles in 1845, of 
which 74 words, out of 94, occur in the Old 
Testament 

Profane writers describe the Phoenicians os ipi- 
mignnts from the borders of the Persian Gulf. 
Thus Herodotus (i. I, vii. 89) asserts that they 
originally dwelt on the Erythraean sea; ah appella- 
tion which, in his language, os well os in that Of 
other ancient writers, embraces not only the present 
Red Sea, but also the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Oc ean. TO the some purpose is the testimony of 
Strabo (xvi. p. 7C6), who adds that there were in 
the Persian Gulf two islands, Tyrus and Aradus, 
the inhabitants of which bad temples resembling 
those of the Phoenicians, and who claimed the like- 
named on the coast of the Mediterranean m 
their colonies.' Heeren (Researches, vol. ii p. 66, 
Eng. trans.), who admits that traces of PhoenfcSon 
wonrmsnship and buildings have lately been dis- 
covered in three islands, reverses the parentage, end 
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mate tea to be oolonfeg of their men celebrated 
namesakes, to opposition to the testimony of Strabo, 
and without producing any counter authority. The 
isle of Tylns or Tyros is likewise mentioned by 
Pliny (tl 32). The account given by Justin is m 
harmony with these authorities (xviii 3). He de- 
eeribee the Tyrians as having been disturbed in their 
native seats fay an earthquake, and aa migrating 
tmnoe, first to what he calls the “Assyrian lake” 
and subseque nt ly to the shone of the Mediterranean. 
A reoent writer (Kenrick, Phoenicia, p. 47) takes 
this Assyrian lake to have been Gennesaret or the 
Deed Sea, as then was no other collection of waters 
to St Assyria to which the term could be applied, 
thto would have formed a natural resting-place in 
thn jennensy of the emigrants. It must not, however, 
be tofteealed, that the account of these writers has 
bean rejected by several very eminent authors, as 
Boohart, Hengstenberg, Heeran, Niebuhr, and others, 
and men recently by Movers, a writer who has paid 
gnat attention to Phoenician history, and who has 
discussed this question at considerable length. ( Die 
PkSnmer , voL ii pt. L pp. 23 — 62.) His prin- 
cipal arguments an, that the Phoenician traditions, 
which go back to the primitive chaos, represent even 
the goto, as well as the invention of all the arts of 
life, as indigenous ; that the Scriptures, whose 
testimony is preferable, both on account of its 
antiquity, and because it arose out of the bosom of 
the people themselves, make no mention of any 
such immigration, though at that time its memory 
could not "have been obliterated had it really 
occurred, and though it would have served the 
purpose of the Jcwb to represent the Canaanites as 
intruders; and that the name of the people, being 
derived from the character of the land, as well as the 
appellations of different tribes, such as the Gibb at 
Byblus, the Sidonians at Sidon, Ac., mark them as 
indigenous. But it may be observed, that the 
Phoenician traditions rest on the equivocal authority 
of the pretended Sanconiatho, and come to us in so 
questionable a shape that they may evidently be 
made to serve any purpose. Thus Movers himself 
quotes a passage from Sanconiatho (vol. ii.pt.Lp. 
28), to the effect that the Tyrians invented ship- 
building, because it directly contradicts the state- 
ment that they were the descendants of a sea-faring 
people on the shores of the Persian Gulf ; although 
he had previously cited the same passage (vol. L p. 
143) in proof of the Euhemensm of Philo- Sanco- 
niatho, who, it is there said, attributed the invention 
of navigation to the Cabiri merely because the Phoe- 
nician mariners considered themselves as sailing 
"under the protection of their deities. Can such 
be campus 


w s compand with that of tbs “loyal- 

hearted and truthful Herodotus," as Movers cha- 
racterises him (vol i. pt ii. p. 134), who, be it 
observed, also founds his account on the traditions of 
the Phoenicians (Jos.mbro 1 Xtyowri, vii. 89), and 
who could have had no pomible interest in misrepre- 
senting them? Nor oeokl the natural vanity of the 
Phoenicians have frond any gratification in mislead - 
tog him on this point, stoot the tradition lessened, 
rather than enhanced, tbs splendour of their origin. 
The testimony of the Scriptures on the subject is 
merely negative j nor, were it otherwise, could they 
be taken as a csrtato guide to ethnological inquiries. 
They were not written with tbit view, and we have 
already adverted torn disormney to their treatment 
of this subject. Tim question, however, is too long 
to be fully discussed to tide place. We have merely 
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adverted to some of the prtoripSl Usds, and titty 
who wish to pursue the inquiry further are referred 
to the passage to Mover's work a** 1 — 


and to 


IV. Hmrosr. 


Our knowledge of Phoenician history is only 
fragmentary. Its native records, both literary and 
monumental, have almost utterly perished ; and we 
are thus reduced to gather from scattered notices in 
the Old Testament and to the Greek S3d Homan 
authors, and sometimes to supply by inference, the 
annals of a country which stands the second to point 
of antiqnity, which for some thousands of years 
played a considerable part in the world, and to which 
Europe owes the germs of her c£vih**tion. 

If we accept the authority of Herodotus, the 
Phoenicians most have appeared upon the coasts of 
tile Mediterranean at least twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight oentnries before the birth of Christ. In order 
to ascertain the age of Hercules, respecting which 
the Egyptian chronology differed very widely Trom 
the Greek, that conscientious historian resolved to 
inquire for himself, and accordingly sailed to Tyro, 
where he had heard that there was a famous temple 
of Hercules. It was, therefore, expressly for the 
purpose of settling a chronological point that he was 
at the trouble of making this Voyage, and it is 
natural to suppose that he did not adopt the inform- 
ation which he received from the priests without 
some examination. From these he learned that the 
temple had existed 2300 years, and that it was 
coeval with the foundation of Tyro (u. 43, 44) 
Now, as Herodotus flourished about the middle 
of the fifth century before our sera, it follows 
that Tyro must have been founded about 2750 
years B. a The high antiquity of this date is 
undoubtedly startling, and on that account has 
been rejected by several critics and historians. Yet 
it does not appear why it should be regarded as 
altogether improbable. The chronology of the Jews 
is carried back more than 2000 years b. c. ; yet the 
Jewish Scriptures uniformly intimate the much 
higher, and indeed imuBinnrable, antiquity of the 
Canaanites. Again, if ws look at Egypt, this sew 
would fall under the Uth dynasty of its kings* 
(2750—2631 B. a), who had had an historical ex- 
istence, and to whom many oonqueste are attributed 
before tins period. This dynasty was followed by 
that of the Hykaos, who were probtidy Caneemtes, 
and are described by Manstho as iWlled in tiwsrt 
of war, and of fortifying camps and cities. (Sync, 
pp. 118, 114 ; SchoL m Platon. Tim. vol vb. P- 


on* laucuib/ , 

IX Sidon wu older then Tyre, end he motbw- 
dtr, u it defined to be, thie wonld edd emu 
di&ulty to the auction, by oenying beek the ebw- 
nologr to e (tin higher period. Bat ena thj* *■ 
jectian cannot he regarded a. trial to tbe d*to * 
signed to Tyre. Citiee at eo ehortadietolieew* 
easily have been planted by ooe another within 
eery brief apace eftoe trom thrir origtoj j ■“"* 
contort between them in ancient (fanw «* _p«"V; 
net only shows that the qnerttoo wee* TJJ7 . 
binohe one, but alio kede to the infr*"*** 
d&raoos in their date* oooid nrt bare beenwrj 
great. The weight of ancient eridwe 
side of the qnaotion ie pretty nearly balanced. ^ 

* This ie the date assigned hy Uentoi •** 
authorities it ill placed later. 
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the eldest born of Canaan (Gm. Mix. *8), whilst 
Tyre is not mentioned till the inraskm of Palestine 
by the Israelites. (Josh. adz. 29.) But in the fonper 
passage there is nothing to connect the person 
with the city ; and the seoond argument is at best 
only negative. It is further urged that the name of 
Tyre does not once oocnr in Homer, though the 
Sideniatis are frequently mentioned; and in one pas- 
sage (#& xiii. 185) Sidonia is used aa the general 
camf of Phoenicia. This, however, enjy shows that, 
in the time of Homer, Sidonia was the leading city, 
and does not prove that it waa founded before Tyre. 
The same remark may be applied to the silence of 
Scripture. That Tyre was m ezistence, and must 
have been a flourishing city in the time of Homer, ie 
unquestionable; since, as will be seen further on, 
she founded the colony of Gadeira, or Ctarts, not 
long after the Trojan War; and many years of 
commercial prosperity must have elapsed before 
she could have planted so distant a possession, 
l'oets, who are not bound to historical accuracy, will 
often use one name in preference to another merely 
because it is more sonorous, or for some similar 
reason ; and Strabo (zvi. p. 756), in commenting 
u]M>n this very circumstance of Homer’s silence, 
observes that it was only the poets who glorified 
Sidon, whilst the Phoenician colonists, both in Africa 
mil Spam, gave the preference to Tyre. ThiB pos- 
tage has been cited in proof of Strabo’s own decision 
m favour of Sidon; but, from the ambiguous word- 
ing of it, nothing certain can be concluded. Movers 
(u pt. i. p. 118) even construes it in favour of 
l>re; but it must be confessed tliat the opposite 
vk w is rather strengthened by another passage 
0 P 40) m which Strabo calls Sidon the metropolis 
of the Phoenicians (rlfv pirrpfaokir ainwv). On 
the other hand, it may be remarked, that all the 
most ancient Phoenician traditions relate to Tyro, 
and not to Sidon ; that Tyre is called fiaripa *oi- 
vUw by Meleager the epigrammatist ( Anth. Grate 
vn 428. 13), who lived before the time of Strabo ; 
tint an inscription to the qgme effect is found on a 
com of Antiochus IV., b. c. 175—164 (Ge*en. 
Mon Phom, i. 862); and that the later Roman 
and Greek writers seem unanimously to have re- 
sided the claim of Tyre to superior antiquity as 
preferable. Thus the emperor Hadrian settled the 
sucient dispute in favour of that city (Saidas, a r. 
uasAos Ttfptof), and other testimonies will be found 

in fitvuMna /::: n\ tti_: / \ ^ 

may 
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“o Persian Gulf, the name of Tyre shows that it 
most have been one of their earliest settlements on 
tne Mediterranean, This dispute, however, was not 
confined to Tyre and Sidon, and Byblus and Berytus 
*in»d to b. nguded u the oUoat of the 
Phoenician cities, 

W l ver may be, it seems certain that 
win«if teat Phoenician settlements in Syria, 
Ornmf WM ’ P er ^*P 8 » Hamath or Epiphania on the 
j j® 8 * pmosded the conquest of Canaan by the 
U*tn J*™ “ Q nill7 placed in the year 

». c. The expedition of Joshua into Canaan 
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federate kings, with the exception «C ft feu^fi 
fell into the powH«f thftlMKtm. Vtoi 
host was pursued as fear Is Site ; fpt ftMtii 
nor any other town cf VbmWk* teaty caW* 
fell into the bands sf the Jew* nek on the wWe 
does the expedite of Jbhna mtm to have had 
much effect on its pefltel eoftditian. Yet there 
was s constant succession of hostihte betwes ft W 
Phoenicians and some of the Jewish tribes j ml in 
the book of Judges (x. 12) we find the 
mentioned among the oppressors of Israel. » 

Sidon, then, must have early risen to be a power- 
fell kingdom, as may indeed be also inferred from 
the Homeric poems, m which its trade and maaafeo- 
tures are frequently alluded to. Yet a year before 
the capture of Trey, the fiteiaos were defeated fay 
the king of Aacte, and they were obliged to take 
reftige— or at all events a great proportion of them 
— at Tyre. (Justin, xviii. 3.) We are ignorant 
how this conquest wss effected. The name of 
Ascalon probably represents the whple pentapolis of 
PbiUstia; and we know that shortly after this event 
the Philistines were powerful enough to reduce the 
kingdom of Israel to the condition of a tributary, 
and to retain it as such till the time of David. 
Justin, in the passage just cited, speaks of Tyre as 
founded fay the Sidotiians (condiderunt) on this oc- 
casion. This expression, however, by no means 
implies a first foundation, since in the next chapter 
he again uses the same wotd to denote the restora- 
tion of Tyre by Alexander the Great. It has been 
already said, as will appear at greater length in the 
account of the Phoenician colonies, that Tyre must 
have been a city of considerable importance before 
this peuod. The account of Justin is corroborated 
by Josephus, who, in allusion no doubt to the same 
event, places the foundation of Tyre 240 years before 
that of Solomon’s temple. (JnL viii. 3.) If Jus! in 
followed the computation of the Parian marble, the 
fall of Troy took place in the year 1209 n. a; and 
if the disputed date of Solomon’s temple be fixed at 
969 B. G., the aera adopted by Movers ( Phon. ii. 
pt. i. p. 149), then 969 + 240=1209. Josephus, 
in the passage cited, uses the word oftrym, “a 
dwelling in,” and could no more have meant the 
original foundation of Tyre than Justin, Binoe that 
city is mentioned in the Old Testament as in exist- 
ence two centuries and a half before the building of 
the temple. 

From the period of the Sidonian migration, Tyre 
must be regarded as the head of the Phoenician 
nation. Daring the headship of Sidon, the history 
of Phoenicia is mythical Phoenix, who is repre- 
sented as the father of Cadmus and Eurqpa, is a 
mere personification of the country; Belas, the first 
long, is the god Bail; and Aganor, the renuftad 
founder both of Tyre end Sidon, is nothing hut ft 
Greek epithet, perhaps of Hercules. The history of 
Tyre also, before the age of Solomon, is unconnected. 
Solomon's relations with Hinun, king of Tyre, led 
Josephus to search the Tyrian histories of Dius and 
Menander. Hiram succeeded Abibal; and from 
this time to the foundation of Carthage there is ft 
regular succession of dates and reigns. 

Tyre was in fact a double city, the original town 
being on the continent, and the new one on an island 
about half a mile from the shore. When the late 
wm founded, the original city obtained the name 
Palae-Tyrus, or Old Tyre. The island, however, 
wm probably us ed m a naval station from the vsry 
atrliKt tfcsM, and « ■ pb» comwiatad to the 
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wwiMp of the national deities Astarte, Belas, and 
particularly Melcarth, or the Tyrian Hercules. Ac- 
cording to Justin, indeed, the oldest temple of Her- 
““ifon w*s in Palae-Tyrui (xL 10j comp. Curt. iv. 
bnt this assertion may hate been mads by the 
Ians in older to evade the request of Alexander, 
i Wished to gain an entrance into their blood 
Fonder pretence of sacrificing to that deity, 
ram succeeded to the crown of Tyre a little 
» the wilding of Solomon's temple (b, o. 969). 
He added to end improved the new city, and by 

« i of substructions even gained space enough to 
alanu Mnaieor plaoe, the owrychorw, He 
maintained friendly relations with king David, which 
were eonirmed by commerce and by intermarriages. 
Hinkm furnished the Jewish monarch with cedar- 
wood and workmen to construct his palace, as well 
as materiab for hb proposed temple, the building of 
which, however, was reserved for hb eon. The 
Phoenicians, on the other hand, imported the corn 
and oil of Judah. Under the reign of Solomon tbb 
intercourse was cemented by a formal treaty of com- 
merce, by which that monarch engaged to furnish 
yearly 20,000 con of wheat*, and the like quantity 
Of oil, for the use of Hiram's household, while Hiram, 
in return, supplied Solomon with workmen to cut 
end prepare the wood for hb temple, and others 
skilful in working metal and stone, in engraving, 
* dyeing, and manufacturing One linen. Solomon 
also ceded to Tyre a district in Galilee containing 
twenty towns. (1 Kings, ix. 13; Joseph. Ant viii. 
5.) In these transactions we perceive the relations 
of a commercial and an agricultural people; but 
Hiram was also of great assistance to Solomon in hb 
maritime and commercial enterprises, and his searches 
after the gold of Ophir, whon his victories over the 
Edomites had given him the command of the Aelan- 
itic, or eastern, gulf of the Red Sea. The pilots and 
mariners for these voyages were furnished by Hiram. 
Except, however, in connection with the Jhraelites, 
we know little concerning the reign of this monarch. 
He appears to have undertaken an expedition against 
Citium in Cyprus, probably a revolted colony of the 
Phoenicians, and to have established a festival in 
honour of Melcarth, or Hercules. (Joseph. 1. c .) By 
hb great works at Tyre lie entailed an euoimous 
expense upon the people; and his splendid reign, 
which lasted thirty-four yearn, was billowed at no 
great interval by political tioubles. His dynasty was 
Continued for seven years in the pi n«m of his sonBale- 
Asar, or Babastartus, and nine years in that of his 
grandson Abdastartus. The latter was put to death 
by the four sons of hb nurse, the eldest of whom 
usurped the supreme power for a apace of twelve 
years. Tbb revolution is connected by Hovers 
(U* ft L p. 342) with the account of the servile 
insurrection at Tyre given by Justin (xviii. 3), who, 
however, with hb usual neglect of chronology, has 
plac ed it a great deal too late, ^his interregnum, 
which, according to the account adopted, was a 
f»j§ke reign of terror, was terminated bye counter- 
revolution. The usurper, whose name b not men- 
tioned, either died or tins deposed, and the line of 
Hiram was restored in IN prawn of Astartus,— the 
titrate of Justin,-* m * Balesstarloa. This 
prince reigned twdrajem*, and was succeeded by his 
brother A^bmsM# Asernius, who rulednine years. 
The latter waa mMtttd tyr another brother, Pbales, 
who after reigning a foW months was in turn assas- 


* The car was equal to 73 galleon, or 62 pecks. 
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slnated fay Ithobaal, a priest of Astarte. Itfaotalb 
the Ethbail of Scripture, father of Jesebel, the wife 
of Ahab, who endeavoured to restore the worehip of 
Baal and Ashtoreth in the kingdom of her hnsband. 
(1 Kmg$, xvi. 31.) In the reign of Itohbaal Phoe- 
nicia was visited with a remarkable drought, which 
also prevailed in Judaea in the time of Abab* (Joseph. 
Ant viii/13. § 2; 1 Kmg$, 0 , x*iL 7.) We knew 
nothing farther of Ithobaal'e reign, except that he 
founded Botrys, on the coast N. of Sidon, and Auaa 
in NnmSdia. (Joseph, viii. 7, 13. $ 2.) He reigned 
thirty-two years, and was the founder of a new dy- 
nasty. Badezor, hb son, succeeded to the throne, and 
after a reign of six yean was followed byMatteu, or 
Motto, who ruled for thirty-two years. The reign of 
hb successor, Pygmalion, brings us into contact with 
classical history and tradition, through the founda- 
tion of Carthage by hb sister Elisa, or Dido, which 
took place not long after hb accession. Probably, 
however, this was only a second foundation, a* in the 
case of Tyre itoelf. The whole story, which indteatw 
a struggle between an orbtocratical and sacerdotal 
party and the monarchical power, has been obscured 
by mythical traditions and the emb ellishmen ts of 
poets; but it need not be repeated here, as It will be 
found in the Dictionary of Biography and Mytho- 
logy, a. v. Dido. 

Pygmalion occupied the throne forty-seven yean, 
and After hb reigu there is a gap in the hbtory of 
Tyre. When we can next trace the Phoenicians in 
the Scriptures, we 2nd them at war with Israel. The 
prophet Joel, who flourished about the beginning of 
the eighth century b, c., bitterly complains of the 
outrages committed by Tyre and Sidon on the coasts 
of Judaea, and bb complaints are repeated by Amos, 
a contemporary prophet. This was the chief pencil 
of the maritime ascendency of the Phoenician*, and 
their main offence seems to hive been the earning 
niff of youths and maidens and selling them into 
slavery. Tow aids the end of the same century so 
find Isaiah* prophesying the destruction of Tyre 
It was about this period that the Assyrians begsn 
to grasp at the countrba towards the west, and to 
seek an establishment on the sea-board of the Ah- 
diterranean ; a policy which was continued by the 
succeeding empires of the Babylonians, Medes, and 
Persian^. The expedition of Shalmaneser, who, 
alter redwing the kingdom of Israel, turned his 
arms against Phoenicia, b recorded by Josephus 
from the history of Menander. (Ant ix* JA) 
After overrunning tip whole of Plfttfcla, he retirtd 
without attempting any permanent conquest 
seems to have been assisted by several rlmeninsn 
cities, as Sidon, Ace, and even Palae-Treua, which 
were oppressed by the domination of Btobeus, king 
of Tjn. Thee cW*x furnished hta »«*■*£ 
shin far » second attempt upon Tfmib ut m 
tint iu defeated bj the Tyrians with <“ 1 T tw Tj 
vrSw>l>. Shalmaneser blockaded them on ws **» 
side for s space of fiw yeett, erf P""®** 2 

^srcsrtttg; 

sairsuyi 

that be had Todoedd to bbedlenes the rwoto* i um 

of Clthtm Id Cyprus pnwiotuly to 

After hit reign another long VP wg” ?f, ru. 
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by the Egyptian monarchs, and an extensive com- 
merce appears to have been earned on with the port 
of Nanoratii. The next Warn in which we find the 
Phoenicians engaged were with the Babylonians; 
though the account of Beroeus* that Nabopalassar* 
who reigned towards the end of the seventh century 
b.c* held Phoenicia in eu^ection, and that bis son 
Nebichidneaaar reduced it when in a statl of revolt, 
mult be regarded as doubtful. At all events* how- 
ever! it appeal* to have been in alliance with the 
Chileans at this period $ since we find it related 
that Apries, king of Egypt* when at war with that 
nation* conquered Cyprus and Phoenicia. (Herod, 
il 161 ; Died. I 68.) When Nebuchadneaxsr as- 
cended the throne* we find that* after quelling a 
revolt of the Jews and inducing Jerusalem (n. a 
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Persians* and enabled Darius to make himself master 
of the islands off the coast of Aria Minor, (Thpwyfl. 
i. 16 ; Plat. Jfenez. c. 9.) Phoenicia, with Prirothte 
and Cyprus* formed the fifth of the twenty noBWfe 

n^afes.’g sx s 
^ws^sswari! 

tU-dls «•» m&n ariam m- 


tawd to «ign tofteeatm. Altooc* Siten te- 
2®** * *’**"* *teS«ce, to rifli ted it. nrtta 

Wjg, <M m »1m ted Tyre. (Bm viiie^) 
Vina Denue wto mediating hi. expedite.) agptest 
Qwdt fata npplied imp trireme. *d » itanehte 
to WMbto Detweedes to expi an tbe onuU. (It 
ffi. W6.) Subtoqoeatty the Pteenicta. provided 


687), he tawted Into Pboenieiu, took Sidon »pp»- |tte mw with . tot wherewith to mdnoe hat 
nntly by uuult, with dmdful aurosge, and pro- wmly the rowfced. Ionian oitua, but even their own 
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seeded to invest Tyre. (EeeHd, xxvi.) For' 
account of this siege* one of the most memorable in 
ancient history, we are again indebted to Joeephua 
(x. 1 1)* who extracted it from Tyrian annals. It 
U said to have lasted thirteen yean. Another 
Ithobaal was at this time king of Tyre. Tbe de- 
scription of tbe siege tor Ezekiel would seem to 
apply to Palae-Tyras* though it is probable that 
insular Tyre was also attempted. (Grot** Hist, qf 
Greece, iiL p. 866* note ) The result of the siege is 
by no means clear. Berosus, indeed* affirms (op. 
Joseph, c. Apia*. L 20) that Nebuchadnezzar sub- 
dued all Syria and Phoenicia ; bat there is no evi- 
dence of an assault upon Tyre* and the words of 
Ezekiel (xxix. 17) seem to imply that the siege 
was unsuccessful. The same dynasty continued to 
'reign. Ithobaal was succeeded by Baal ; and the 
subsequent changes in the government indicate in- 
ternal revolution* but not subjection to a foreign 
power. The kings wore superseded by judges or 
suffetes, and after a few yeais the royal line ap- 
pears to have been restored ; but whether by the 
spontaneous act of the Tyrians, or by c ompulsion of 
the Babylonians* is a disputed point. 

Ezekiel's description ot*Tyrc at the bieaking out 
of the Babylonian war exhibits it as the head of the 
Phoenician states. Sidon and Aiadus are repre- 
sented as furnishing eoldien and mariners* and the 
artisans of Byblus as working in its dockyards. 
(Eze£. xxvii. 8, 9, 11.) But that war was a severe 
blow to the power of the Tyrians, which now began to 
decline. Cyprus was wrested from them by Amasis* 
king of Egypt* though a branch of the regal family 
w Tym appear* to have retained the sovereignty of 
ftiamis tor some generations. (Herod, v. 104; 
toxx- Evag. p. 79. 1, 2, 28.) Uerbalus was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Einunus* or Hiram* during 
whose reign Cyrus conquered Babylon (638 b. a). 
/Y^&the latter monarch permitted the Jews to 
tebuUd Jerusalem, we find Tyre and Sidon again 
■acting in the work (Eera, iij. 7), a proof that 
yT was still in a flourishing state. 

mi?n 00 (Qpwp**** k 1. $ 8) represents Cyrus as 
hng over Phoenicia as wril as Cyprus and Egypt; 
^though this is not confirmed by any collateral 
mart rt «U event, ten very soon rab- 
J 00 Cembynee. (Hood. Ui. 19.) 
'*'****» «eem, however, to tew 
* voluntary aUinne. Niter than of . 
Ston ,l ^ w " i * h «« h *• Pboeoietan 

S V** toTSmtm, «tey». 
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former colony of Cyprus. In the last of thect en- 
terprises they were defeated by the Iatfan fleet 
(lb. v. 108* 112); but they were the chief means of 
reducing the island of Miletus (lb. vi. 6), by the 
defeat which they inflicted on the Ianians off Led*. 
(Ib. c. 14) After the subjugation of the Asiatic 
islands, the Phoenician fleet proceeded to the Thra- 
cian Chersonese* where they captured Metioch**, 
the eus of Miitiades (Ib. c. 41), and subsequently 
appear to have scoured the Aegean and to have 
ravaged the ooaate of Boeotia. (lb. c. 118.) They 
assisted Xerxes In his expedition against Greece* 
and along with the Egyptians constructed the bridge 
of boats across tbe Hellespont, (lb. vii. 34.) They 
helped to make tbe canal over the isthmus of Mount 
Atlios* in which* as well as in other engineering 
works, they displayed a skill much superior to that 
of the other nations employed. (Ib. c. 23.) In 
the naval review of Xerxes in the Hellespont they 
earned off the prize from all competitors by the 
excellence of their ships and the skill of their mari- 
ners ; whilst among the Phoenicians themselves the 
bidomans were far the most distinguished (lb. cc. 
44* 96), and it was in a vessel belonging to the 
latter people that Xeixes embarked to conduct the 
review, (lb. c. 100.) The Phoenician ships com- 
posed nearly half of the fleet which Xerxes had col- 
lected ; yet at the battle of Artemisium they do not 
appear to have played so distinguished a part as the 
Egyptians, (lb. viii. 17.) When rented by tbe 
Athenians at Nilamis they complained to Xerxes* 
who eat o\ or looking the battle on hi* silver-footed 
throne* that their ships had been treacherously 
sunk by the Ionian*. Just at this Instant, however, 
extraordinary skill and valour were displayed by * 
Samothracian vessel* and the Groat Xing* charging 
the Phoenicians with having falsely accused the 
Ionian s in order to screen their own cowardice and 
ill-conduct, caused many of them to be beheaded, 
(lb. c. 90.) At tbe battle of the Eurymedon (s. a 
466), the Phoenician fleet was totally defeated by 
the Athenians under Oimon, on which occasion 100 
of their yessels were captured (Diod. xi. 62\ or 
according to Thucydides (i. 100) 200, who, how- 
ever, is probably alluding to the who)* number of 
their fart. Subwqwnlly the Attentat obtained 
such uni superiority tort we find ttam tonyta 
on maritime operations on the coast of Pho e ni cia 
itwifi though in iheir uuforuuirte eipedHaoe to 
Kent fifty of their triremes wen nhoeto entirely 
dotroyed by the Pteenidue. (Throd. Lltf) 
Ufa diagmoe *»s wiped out by the Atteata* 
under Anurimte* in . greet victory gutaA tour 
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the Fhoerickms off Salamis In Cyprus, B.O. 449, 
trim 100 of Choir ships ware taken, many tank, 
•sad jtihe remnant punned to their own harbours, 
(lb. o. US.) A cessation of hostilities now ensued 
between the Greeks and Persians. The Phoenician 
nary oontinued to be employed by the latter, bat 
was no lunger exposed to the attacks of the Athe- 
nians. In b.c. 411 the Phoenicians prepared a 
fleet of 14? Teasels, to assist the Spartans against 
Athene ; b# after advancing aa far as Aspendus in 
Pamphylia it was suddenly recalled, either because 
the demonstration was a mere ruse on the part of 
TiaSSphemes, or that the Phoenicians were obliged 
to defend their own coast, now threatened by the 
Egyptians. (Thucyd. viii. 87, 108; Diod. xiii. 
88, 46.) They next appear as the auxiliaries of 
the Athenians against the Spartans, who had gained 
the naval supremacy by the battle of Aegospotami, a 
preponderance which had changed the former policy 
of Persia. The allied fleet was led by Conon and 
Phamabazus, and after the defeat of the Spartans 
the Phoenician seamen were employed in rebuilding 
the walls of Athens. (Diod. xiv. 8 J ; Nep. Con. 
c. 4.) These events led to a more intimate con- 
nection between Phoenicia and Athens ; Phoenician 
traders appear to have settled in tli&t city, where 
three Phoenician inscriptions have been discovered 
of the date apparently of about 380 b. g. (Gc&en. 
Mon. Pm. i. 111.) A few years later, a decree 
was passed by the Athenian senate, establishing a 
promm between Strato, king of Sidon, and the 
Athenians; whilst an immunity from the usual bur- 
thens imposed on aliens was granted to Sidonians 
settling at Athens. (Btickh, Corp. Inter, i. 126.) 
About the same time we find the Phoenicians, as 
the snbjects of Persia, engaged in a disastrous war 
with Evagons, prince of Salamis in Cyprus, who 
ravaged their coasts, and, according to Isocrates 
{Evag. p. 201) and Diodorus (xiv. 98, 110, xv. 2), 
captured even Tyre itself. But m 386 B. c. Evagoras 
was defeated in a great naval engagement, and sub- 
sequently became a tributary of Persia. (Ib. xv. 9.) 
During all this period Sidon appears to have been 
the most wealthy and prosperous of the Phoenician 
cities. (Ib. xvL 41.) The next important event 
in the hibtoiy of the Phoenicians is their revolt from 
Persia, which ended in a disastrous manner. Sidon 
had been oppressed by the satraps and generals of 
Artaxerxes Ochus; and in a general abttembly of the 
Phoenicians at Tripolis, in b. c. 352, it was re- 
solved to throw oft the Persian yoke. The royal 
residence at Sidon was destroyed and the Persians 
massacred. The Phoenicians then fortified Sidon, 
and invited Nectatiebus, king of Egypt, to assist 
them. In the following year Ochus made great 
preparations to qnell this revolt, and particularly to 
punish Sidon ; when Tennes, king of that city, 
at the Site which menaced him, treache- 
rously negotiated to betray it to the Persians. He 
inrojgied 100 of the le adi ng citizens into the 
enemy’s camp, when they were put to death, and 
then persuaded the Egyptian mercenaries to admit 
the Persians into the city. The Sidonians, who 
had burnt their fleet m order to prevent any escape 
from the common danger, being thus reduced to 
despair, shot ihaffftd** *P tlwr wives and 
chiUnm, *n* *t flte to their houses. Including 

iimt, Mfiqowmm •» p****} <» 

tbb«M«ta. fii* Mw, tbe “‘‘rife'* 

nwud of fail tMMte, uA m put to death 
jty Ochus or committed suicide. This calamity 


was a great, but not a fetal, blow to the prosperity 
of Sidon, which even to a much later period retained 
a considerable portion of her qpulenoe. (Diod. 
xvi. 41, aqq.; Mela, l 12.) 

The cruelty of the Persians left a lasting remem- 
brance, and was not wholly unrequited. When about 
twenty years afterwards Alexander entered Phoenicia, 
Sidon hastened to open her gates to him. The defeat 
of Darius at Issus, b. c. 333, opened the whole coast 
of Phoenicia to the Greeks. On his march Alexander 
was met by Strato, son of Geroetratus, king of 
Arad us, who surrendered that island to him, as well 
as some towns on the mainland. As he proeeeded 
southwards he received the submission ol Byhlus, 
and entered Sidon at the invitation of the inhabitants. 
He deposed Strato, their king, a vassal of the Per- 
sians ; and Abdolonimus, who was related to Strato, 
bnt who at that time followed the humble occupation 
ot a gardener in the suburbs of the city, was nomi- 
nated to the vacant throne by Alexander’s general 
Hephaestion. (Cart iv. 4.) The TyrianB now sent 
an embassy, professing submission to the Mace- 
donians, but without any real design of giving up 
their city. (Arrian, ii. 15.) It was impossible, 
however, for Alexander to proceed on his intended 
expedition, whilst so important a place lay in his 
rear, at best a doubtful friend, and, in case of re- 
verses, soon, perhaps, to become a declared enemy. 
With a dissimulation equal to that of the Tyrians, 
he Bought to gain possession of their town by re- 
questing permission to enter and sacrifice to Her- 
cules, the progenitor of the royal race of Macedon, 
as well as the tutelary god of Tyre. Bnt the 
Tyrians perceiving his design, directed him to 
another temple of Hercules at Palae-Tyrus, where 
he might sacrifice in all liberty and with still greater 
effect, as the fane, they asserted, was more ancient 
and venerable than that of the new city in the 
island. Alexander, however, still hankered after 
the latter, and made preparations for besieging the 
new town. (Arrian, ii. 15, 16 ; Curt iv. 7, seq.) 
The means by which he succeeded in reducing 
Tyro will be found described in another place. 


[Tyrus.] It nill sufliee here to say, that by means 
of a causeway, and after a seven months 1 siege, the 
city of merchant princes yielded to the arms of 
Alexander, who was assisted in the enterprise by the 
ships of Sidon, Byblus, and Aradus. The city was 
burnt, and most of the inhabitants either killed or 
sold into slavery. Alexander repeopled it, princi- 
pally, perhaps, with Carians, who seem to have been 
intimately connected with the Phoenicians, since we 
find C'aria called Phoenice by Corinna and Bscehy- 
lides. (Athen. iv. p. 174.) . After the battle 
Arbela, Alexander incorporated Phoenicia, Syria and 
Cilicia into one province. With the true, com- 
mercial spirit the Phoenicians availed themselves or 
his conquests to extend their trade, and their mer- 
chants, following the track of the Macedonian *r my» 
carried home myrrh and nard from the desert* ® 
Godrmk. (ArriM, Ti. S3, Indie. 18.) Ata-nto 
employed them to man the ship* which were w 
down the Hydaspes to the Indian Ooean, as wei 
to build the vessels which were conveyed ov 
to Thapsacus on the Euphrates, with the view 
descending to Babylon. ( Ib .) By th®* “**2® 
intended to colonise the islands and eoarts 
Persian Gulf ; but his schemes were w 

his doath, B. c. 333. After th* «T* °t 
whom Egypt hud fidka, »nwxed 
geiher with 8yri» «nd Pihtffo., to hi* ki*g« 
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(Diod. xvL 48.) But in the year 315 b. a Anti* 
gonna, returning victorious ftam Babylonia, easily 
expelled the garrisons of Ptolemy from all the Phoe- 
nician towns except Tyre, where he experienced an 
obstinate resistance. Eighteen yean had sufficed to 
restore it in a considerable degree to its ancient 
wealth and power ; and although the mole still re- 
mained it was almost sb impregnable as before, and 
was not reduced till after a siege of fifteen months. 
From this period down to near the end of the third 
century ». a there was an almost constant suc- 
cession of struggles for the possession of Phoenicia 
between the Ptolemies on one side and the Seleucidae 
on the other. Ptolemy Euergetes succeeded in re- 
ducing it, and it was held by him and his son Phi- 
lopator down to the year 218 b. c. ; when Antioohus 
the Great, taking advantage of the indolent and 
sensual character of the latter, and the consequent 
disorders of his administration, undertook its re- 
covery . Tyre and Ace were surrendered to Urn by 
the tieachery of Theodotus, the lieutenant of Phi- 
lopator, and the Egyptian army and fleet were de- 
feated and driven to take refuge at Sidon. In the 
following year, however, Philopator defeated An- 
tiochus at Baphia near the frontiers of Egypt, and 
regained possession of Phoenicia and Syria, which 
lie retained till his death, b. c. 205. The reign 
of his infant son again tempted the ambition of 
Antiochua. He succeeded in reducing Phoenicia, 
and after repulsing an attempt of the Egyptians 
to regain it in B. O. 198, firmly established his do- 
minion, and bequeathed it to his sans. 

Notwithstanding these struggles, Tyre appears to 
have still enjoyed a considerable share of commercial 
prosperity, in which, however, she had now to en- 
counter a formidable rival in Alexandria. At first, 
indeed, that city did not much interfere with her 
prosperity; but the foundation of Berenice on the 
Bed Sea by Ptolemy Philadclphua, the making of a 
road between that place and Coptos, and the re- 
opening of the canal which connected the gulf of 
Suez with the Pelusiac branch of the Nile (Strab. 
P- 781) inflicted a severe blow upon her commerce, 
and converted Alexandria into the chief emporium 
for the products of the East. 

The civil ware of the Selencidae, and the suffer- 
ings which they entailed, induced the Syrians And 
Phoenicians to place themselves under the protection 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia, in the year 83 b. c. 
(Justin, xl. 1 ; Appian, Syr. 48.) Ace, or Ptolemais, 
was the only <fity which, at the instigation of Selene, 
queen of Antigonus, refused to open its gates to 
Tigianes. That monarch held Phoenicia during 
fourteen yean, when the Seleucidae regained it for a 
wort time in consequence of the victories of Lucullus. 

yean later Pompey reduced all Syria to the 
ooudition of a Botnar province. During the civil 
Wftrs of Borne, Phoenicia was the soene of many 
juggles between the Boman generals. Just pre- 
^ously to the battle of Philippi, Oassius divided 
Syria into several small principalities, whickhe sold 
t° the highest bidders ; and in this way Tyre had 
ugam a Ling called Marion. Antony presented the 
hole country between Egypt and the river Eleu- 
eniB to Cleopatra, but, in spite of her intreaties to 
®. ^tmy, secured Tyre and Sidon in their 
frwJom. (Jogeph. A.nt. xr. 4. § 1.) But 
Ansnito* melted the Eut, B. c. 90, be deprived 
*“* of their liberties. (Dim Ceil. liv. 7.) 
^Although the Jtanan dominion pat *n end to the 
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political 


uustence of Tyre and Sidon, they retained 


their manufactures and commerce for a ntnslderabto 
period. Mela, who probably wrote during the reigu 
of Claudius, characterises Sedan at* adjure mlaoto” 
(i« 12); and Pliny, at about the sspie period, adverts 
to the staple trade of Tyre as being still is a 
flourishing condition (*uune oumis qjtis nobflltas 
conchylio atone purpura constat,* v. 17> At the 
instance of the toetoridan Panins, Hadrian, as we 
have already mentioned, granted to Tyre the title of 
metropolis It was the residanoe of a proconsul, and 
the chief navel station on the coast of Syria. Daring 
the contest of Septimius Severus end Pescennlus 
Niger for imperial power, A. 0.193, Befytua favoured 
the cause of Niger, Tyre that of Septimius; in eon* 
sequence of which, it was taken and bunt by the 
light Mauritanian troops of Niger, who committed 
great slaughter. (Herodian, iii. 9. $ 10.) Sevens, 
after his success, recruited the population of Tyre 
from the third legion, and, as a reward for its 
attachment, bestowed on it the Jus Italioum and 
the title of colony. (Ulpian, Dig Leg . de Ceos. 
tit 15; Eckhel, vol. ill p. 387.) * In the time of 
St. Jerome, towards the end of the fourth century, 
it wee still the first commercial city of the East 
(Comm, ad Ezek. xxvi. 7, xxvii. 2) ; and after the 
destruction of Berytus by an earthquake in the 
reign of Justinian, it monopolised the manufacture of 
imperial purple, which it had previously shared with 
that city. Beyond this period it is not necessary to 
pursue the histoiy of Phoenicia. We shell only add 
that Tyre continued to flourish under the mild 
dominion of the caliphs, and that, in spite of all the 
violence which it suffered from the crusaders, its 
prosperity was not utterly annihilated till the con- 
quest of Syria by the Ottoman Turks, A. d. 1516 ; 
a result, however, to which the discoveiy pf the 
New World, and of a route to Asia by the Cape of 
Good Hope, likewise contributed. 

V. Political Constitution. 

Phoenicia consisted of several small independent 
kingdoms, or rather cities, which were sometimes 
united with and sometimes opposed to one another, 
just as we find Canaan described at the time when 
it was invaded by the Israelites. (Strab. xvi. p. 754 ; 
Joshua, x.) We have but little information re- 
specting the constitution of these kingdoms. The 
throne was commonly hereditary, but the ''people 
seem to have possessed a right of election. (Justin, 
x\ iii. 4.) The chief priests exercised great power, 
and were next in rank to the king. Thus Sicharbas, 
or Sichaeus, chief priest of the temple of Hercules, 
was the husband of Dido, and consequently the 
brother-in-law of king Pygmalion. There seems 
also to have been a powerful aristocracy, but on what 
it was founded is unknown. Thus a body of nobles, 
who are called senators, accompanied the emigration 
of Dido. (Justin, l c.) During the interregnum at 
Tyre after the servile insurrection, the government 
was carried on by elective magistrates, called lodges 
or sufietes. . (Joseph, c. Ap. L 21.) This institution 
also obtained at Gadee and Carthage, and probably 
in all the western oofonies of Tyre. (Liv. xxviiL 87 ; 
comp. Movers, ii. pt i. p. 534.) Kings exi s t ed in 
Phoenicia down to the time of Alexander the Great. 
(Arrian, ii. 24.) The federal constitution of Phoe- 
nicia resembled a Grecian hegemony: either Tjn 
or Sidon was always at toe head, though Aradus 
and Byblus likewise had kings. During the earliest 
period of its history, Sidon appears to have bees 
the leading city ; but after its capture by the king 
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of Ascalon, anl, the emigration of Its inhabitants, as 
ahead? related, TVre became dominant, and retained 
the supremacy till the Persian conquest. Confede- 
rations among the Phoenician cities for some common 
object woe frequent, and are mentioned by Joshua 
as early as the time of Moses (xi.). Subsequently, 
the great council of the Phoenicians assembled on 
these occasions at Tripolis (Diod. xvi. 41), where, as 
we have already said, the three leading towns, 
Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus, had each its separate 
quarter; from which circumstance, the town derived 
its name. Aradus, however, does not appear to 
have obtained this privilege till a late period of 
Phoenician history, as in the time of Ezekiel it was 
subordinate to Tyre (xxvii. 8, sqq.) ; and Byblus, 
though it had its own king, and is sometimes men- 
tioned as furnishing mariners, seems never to have 
had a voice in the confederate councils. The popu- 
lation of Phoenicia consisted in great part of Blaves. 
Its military force, as might be supposed from the 
nature of the country, was chiefly naval ; and in 
order to defend themselves from the attacks of the 
^Assyrians and Persians, the Phoenicians were com- 
pelled to employ mercenary troops, who were perhaps 
mostly Africans. (Diod. I c. j Ezekiel , xxvii.) 

VI. Religion. 

The nature of the Phoenician religion can only be 

f athered from incidental allusions in the Greek and 
kwian writers, and in the Scriptures. A few coins 
and idols have been found in Cyprus, but connected 
only with the local Phoenician religion in that 
island. The mos»t systematic account will be found 
in the Praeparctio Evangelica of Eusebius, where 
there are extracts from ijanconiatho, professed to 
have been translated into Greek by Philo of Byblus. 
It would be too long to enter here into his fanciful 
cosmogony, which was of an atheistic nature, and 
was characterised chiefly by a personification of the 
elements. From the wind Kol-pia , and Baau, liis 
wife, were produced Aeon and Protogonus, the first 
mortals. These had throe sons, Light, Fire, and 
Flame, who produced a race of giants from whom the 
mountains were named, — as Oasius, Li Linus, Anti- 
libanus and Brathy, — and who with their descend- 
ants discovered the various arts of life. In later 
times a human origin was assigned to the gods, that 
is, they were regarded as deified men; and this new 
theology was absurdly grafted on the old cosmogony. 
Elion and his wife Beruth are their progenitors, 
who dwelt near Byblus. From Eliun descends 
Ouranos (Heaven), who weds his sister Ge (Earth), 
and has by her four sons, llus (or Cronos), Betutus, 
Dagon, and Atlas ; and three daughters, Astsrte, 
Rhea, and Diene. Cronos, grown to man's estate, 
deposes his father, and puts to death his own son 
Sadid, and one of his daughters. Ouranos, returning 
from banishment , is treacherously put to death by 
Cronos, who afterwards travels about the world, 
j MfahlLhlng At.hu*. fa Attica and making Taut 
king of Egypt. (Ksorick, Pkoen. p. 295.) 

Baal and the two chief divinities of 

Phoenicia, wens the sun snd moon. The name of 
Baal was applied to Phoenician kings, and Bolus is 
the first Inw of Assyria and Phoenicia. At a later 
period Baalbeoame a distinct supreme God, and the 
sun obtained a separate worship (2 Kings, xxiii. 5). 
Aa the soprano god, the Greeks and Romans iden- 
tified him with their Zens, or Jupiter, and not with 
Apollo. Bel or Baal was also identified with the planet 
Saturn. We find his name prefixed to that of other 
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deities, as Baal-Phegor, the god of 1 
Baal-Zebub, the god of flies, &o.; ae well ae to that 
of many places in which he had temples, as Baal- 
Gad, BaaLHamon, Ac. Groves on elevated places 
were dedicated to his worship, and human victims 
were sometimes offered to him as well as to Moloch. 
( Jerem. six. 4, 5.) He was worshipped with fana- 
tical rites, his votaries crying aloud, and cutting 
themselves with knives and lancets. Ashtaroth or 
Astarte, the principal female divinity, was identified 
by the Greeks and Romans sometimes with Juno, 
sometimes with Venus, though properly and ori- 
ginally she represented the moon. The principal 
seat of her worship was Sidon. She was symbolised 
by a heifer, or a figure with a heifer’s head, and 
horns resembling the crescent moon. The name of 
Astarte was Phoenician (Ps. Lucian, de Pea Syr, 
c. 4); but she does not appear with that appellation 
in the early Greek writers, who regard Aphrodite, 
or Venus Urania, as the principal Phoenician god- 
dess. Herodotus (i. 105, 181, iii. 8) says that her 
worship was transferred from Ascalan, its oldest 
Beat, to Cyprus and Cythern, and identifies her with 
the Babylonian Mylitta, the character of when wor- 
ship was unequivocal. Her orginal image or sym- 
bol, like that of many of the oldest deities, was a 
conical stone, as in the case of the Paphian Venus 
(Tac. II. ii. 3. ; Max. Tyr. Piss. 88), of the Cybele 
of Possums (Liv. xxix. 11), and others. In Cyprus 
her worship degenerated into licentiousness, but the 
Cyprian coins bear the primitive image of the conical 
stone. In Carthage, on the contrary, she appeared 
as a virgin, with martial attributes, and was wor- 
shipped with severe rites. She must be distinguished 
from Atargatis, or Derceto, who had also a temple 
at Ascalon, and was represented as half woman, 
half fish. It is characteristic of the religion of the 
Phoenicians, that though they adored false gods, 
they were not so much idolaters as the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, since their temples bad either 
no representation of the doity, or only a rude sym- 
bol. The worship of Astarte seems to have been 
first corrupted at Babylon. Adonis, who had been 
wounded by the bear ou Lebanon, was worshipped 
at Aphaca, about 7 miles E.of Byblus, near the 
source of the stream which bears his name, and 
which was said to be annually reddened with his 
blood. (Zosim. i. 58 ; Ps. Lucian, de Pea Byr. o. 9.) 
By the Phoenicians Adonis was also regarded as the 
sun, and his death typified the winter. His rites at 
Aphaca, when abolished by Constantine, were pol- 
luted with every species a abomination. (Euseb. 
K Comt. iii 55.) 

Cronos, or Saturn, is said by the Greek and 
Latin writers to have been one of the principal 
Phoenician deities, but it is not easy to identify him. 
Human victims formed the most striking feat we of 
his worship; but he was an epicure difficult to 
please, and the most acceptable offering was an only 
child. (Porphyr. de Abe. ii. 66; Euseb. Ltiua- 
Const, i. 4.) His image was of brouse (Diod* xx. 
14), and, according to the description of Dioduntff 
resembled that of Moloch or Milcom, the gjjj” 
the Ammonites; but human sacrifices were oflera 
to several Phoenician deities. » 

The gods hitherto described wen coaanim its »» 
the Phoenicians; Melkarth*, whose flsme literan y 

* It is singular that the 
backwards is, with the exception of the second 
last letters, identical with Herades. 
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dmfim “king of the city” was peculiar to the Ty- 
rians. He appears in Greek mythology under the 
slightly altered appellation of Melieertes. Cicero 
(N. D. iii. 16) calls the Tyrian Hercules the soil of 
Jupiter and Astoria, that is of Baal and Ashtaroth. 
There was a festival at Tyre called “ The Awakening 
of Hercules,” which seems oonnected with his cha- 
racter as a sun-god. (Joseph. Ant. viii. 5.) In 
his temple at Gades there was no image, and his 
symbol was an ever-burning fire. 

Another Phoenician deity was Dagon, who had a 
fish's tail, and seems to have been identical with 
the Oannes of Babylonia. 

The Phoenician goddess Ones was identified by 
the Greeks with Athena. One of the gates of 
Thebes was named after her, and she was also wor- 
shipped at Corinth. (Euphor. ap . Steph. Bye. 1 . t . ; 
Hesych. ». v.; Tzetz. ad Lycopk . Casa. 658.) It is 
c\en probable that the Athena Polias of Athens 
whs derived from Thebes. The Palladium of Troy 
was also of Phoenician origin. 

As might be expected among a maritime people, 
the Phoenicians had several marine deities, as Po- 
seidon, Nereufl, and Pontus. Poseidon was wor- 
shipped at Berytus, and a marine Jupiter at Sidon. 
The present deities of navigation were, however, the 
( aliin, the seat of Whose worship was also at Bery- 
t as, and whose images, under the name of Pataeci, 
were placed on the prows of Phoenician ships, 
(llciod. in. 37.) They were the sons of HephuestOB, 
or the Iljyptian Phtu, and wore represented as ridi- 
culous little pigmaic figtues. By the Greeks and 
Komans they were identified with their Anaces, 
Lai os, und Penates. Aesculapius, who was iden- 
tified with the air, was their brother, and also had a 
temple at Berytus. (Paus. vii. 23. § 6.) 

We know but little of the religions rites and 
sawed festivities, of the Phoenicians. They prac- 
tised circumcision, which they learned from the 
Egpytmns; but, owing to their intercourse with the 
Gueks, the rite does not seem to have been \ery 
strictly obseived, (Herod, ii. 104 ; Anstoph. Av. 
504.) We ore unable to trace their speculative 
opinions; but, as far as can be observed, they seem 
to have been material and atheistic, and, like the 
ether Semitic nations, the Phoenicians had no idea 
of a futuie state of existence. 


VII. Manners, Literature, and Art. 

The commercial habits of the Phoenicians did not 
impair their warlike spirit, and Chariton (vii. 2) 
represents the Tyrians as ambitions of military 
filory. Their reputation for wisdom and enterprise 
out in the jealous and often ironical bitterness 
y th which they are spoken of by Hebrew writers, 
tneir wealth and power was envied by their neigh- 
bours, who made use of their services, and abased 
wem in return. (EecL xxxviii. 2, 12; Isaiah, 
pt U1, ?®‘) ^e Greeks expressed their opinion of 
noenicien subtlety by the proverb 26po i wpbs hot- 
_ 5*. f ( Sn id.) # which may be rendered by our “ Set 
a thief;” and their reputation for 
was miir ^ by the eaying tyswrpa *oiw- 
?+• “» PtomicUn lii- (Str»b. iii p. 17a) But 
commercial nation is always liable to 
defl onption. In common, and 
d ccnfoeion, with Syria, Phoenicia was 

the Romans for the oorrnption of its 
siciM? naraei 7 of mountebanks and mu- 
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were renowned far and wide. (Mxp* ML Mmdi, 
Hudson, Oeogr. Min. iii. p. «.) . . 

Ancient antbority almost unsnimously attribates 
the invention ef an alphabet to the Phoenicians. 
Lucan {Phan. iii. 220) Ascribes the use of writing 
to thorn before the invention of the pfcpyrns in Egypt 
The Phoenician Cadmus was reputed to have Intro- 
duced the ubo of writing among the loniane ; and 
Herodotus says that he saw the Cadmeaa letters at 
Thebes. (Herod, v. 58, 5§; Plin. vii. 57 ; Dio* v. 
24 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 14; Mela, i. 12, &c.) The in* 
scriptions found in Thera and Meloe exhibit the oldest 
forms of Greek letters hitherto discovered ; and these 
idands were eolonised by Phoenicians. Ho inscriptions 
have been found in Phoenicia itself; but from several 
discovered in Phoenician colonies — none of which, 
however, are older than the fourth century b. a— 
the Phoenician alphabet is seen to consist, like the 
Hebrew, of twenty-two letters. It was probably more 
scanty at first, since the Greek alphabet, which was 
borrowed from it, consisted originally of only sixteen 
letters (Plin, l. c.) ; and, according to Irenaeos 
{ado. H acres, ii. 41 ), the old Hebrew alphabet had 
only fifteen. The use of hieroglyphics in Egypt 
was, in all probability, older. (Tac l e.) The 
connection of this Phonetic system with th» Phoa, 
mclan alphabet cannot be traced with any cdtgjpgy; 
yet it is probable that the latter is only a more 
simple and practical adaptation of it. The names 
of the Phoenician letters denote some natural object, 
as a leph, an ox, beth, a house, daleth, a door, Ac., 
whence it has been conjectured that the figures of 
these objects were taken to represent the sounds of 
the respective letters; but the resemblance of the 
forms is rather fanciful. 

Babylonian bricks, inscribed with Phoenician cha- 
racter^ have long been known, and indicate the 
residence of Phoenicians at Babylon. In the recent 
discoveries at Nineveh other bnckb hau been found 
w ith inscriptions both m the Phoenician and enneiform 
character. Phoenician inscriptions have also been 
discovered in Egypt, bat in an Aramaean dialect 
(Gesen. Mon. Phoen. lib. ii. c. 9.) The purest ex- 
amples of the Phoenician alphabet are found in the 
inscriptions of Malta, Athens, Cyprus, and Sardinia, 
and on the coins of Phoenicia and Sicily. 

The original literature of the Phoenicians bee 
wholly peiished, and even in Greek translations but 
little has been preserved. Their earliest works seem 
to have been chiefly of a philosophical and theological 
nature. Of their two oldest writers, Sanchoniatho 
and Mochns, or Moschna, of Sidon, accounts will be 
found in the Dictionary of Biography and My- 
thology, as well as a discussion of the question re- 
specting the genuineness of the remains attributed 
to the former; on which subject the reader may also 
consult Lobeck {Aglaophamus, ii. p. 1264, eqq.), 
Orelli (Sanchoniatfumis Fragm. p. xiii. saq.), Grea- 
ser 0 Symbolik , pt i. p. 110, 3rd edit), Movers 
(Die PhSniaer, \. p. 120, sqq.; and in the JoAr- 
bQcher fur Theologis u. christl. Philosophic. 1830 , 
vol. vii. pt i.), and Kenrick (. Phoenicia , oh. xL> 
Later Phoenician writers are known only under 
Greek names, as Theodotus, Hypsioratos, Phllo- 
stratns, Ac., and blend Greek legends with their 
native authorities. We learn from Josephus (a 
Apian, i. 17) that there were at Tyre public re- 
cords, very carefoUy kept, and extending through n 
long series of years, upon which the later htefenKua 
seem to have been founded; but unfortunately these 
have all perished. Thus we ere deprived ef the 
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MMh of m tf the*j*«t isl most remarkable 
people of antiquity; and, fay a perverse late, the in- 
ventor* of letters have been deprived of that benefit 
which their discovery has bestowed on other, and 
often less distinguished, nations which have bor- 
rowed it 

The arithmetical system of the Phoenicians re- 
sembled that of the Egyptians. The nnits were 
marked by simple strokes, Whilst 10 was denoted 
either by a horizontal line or by a semicircle; 20 by 
the letter n; aa4 100 had also a special mark, with 
strokes far the nnits denoting additional hundreds. 
(Gasan. Mon. Phoen. i. 1. o. 6.) Their weights and 
measures were nearly the same as those of the 
Jews. • 

The Phoenicians, and more particularly the Si- 
donians, excelled in the glyptic and plastic arts. 
Their drinking vessels, of gold and silver, are fre- 
quently mentioned in Homer t as the silver vase 
which Achilles proposed as the reward of the victor in 
the funeral games in honour of Fatroclus (lUad, xxiit. 
748), and the bowl given to Telemachus by Mene- 
lana. {Od. iv. 618 ; comp. Strab. xvi. p. 757.) The 
Phoenicians probably also manufactured fictile and 
(tines vases ; but the origin of the vases called Phoe- 
nician, found in Southern Italy, rests on no certain 
asdiority. They particularly excelled in works in 
kronas. Thus the pillars which they cast for Solo- 
igo's temple were 18 cubits in height and 12 in 
aramforanee, with capitals 5 cubits high. From 
nature of their country their architecture must 
have consisted more of wood than of stone ; but they 
moat have attained to great art in the preparation 
of tire materials, since those designed for the temple 
of Solomon required no further labour, but only to 
be put together, when they arrived at Jerusalem. 
The internal decorations were carvings in olive-wood, 
cedar, and gold. The Phoenicians do not appear to 
have excelled in sculpture. This was probably 
owing to the nature of their religion. Their idols 
were not, like those of Greece and Rome, elaborate 
representations of the human form, bat mere rude and 
shapeless stones called Baeluli; and frequently their 
temples were entirely empty. Figures of the Phoe- 
nician Venus, but of very rude sculpture, have, how- 
ever, been found in Cyprus. The Phoenicians 
brought to great perfection the art of earring and 
inlaying in ivory, and the manufacture of jewellery 
and female ornaments, which proved of such irre- 
sistible attraction to the Grecian and Jewish women, 
as may be seen in the story of Eumaeus in Homer 
({ML xv. 415), and in the indignant denunciations 
of Isaiah (Hi. 19} They likewise excelled in the 
a>t of engraving gems. (2 Chron. ii. 14.) Music 
la said to have bean an invention of the Sidonians 
(Sanehonktih. U 98, ad. Orel! ), and a peculiar sort 
of dtham Waa eatied xvpo+olv if. (Athen. hr. 163.) 

VUL IfarorACTO Baa, Ooxwkbge, ax d Navi- 

OATIOJ*. 


The atrito manufccture of Phoenicia was the 
but it was not a monopoly. 
BrfWdttWi. T) ohwMtartw th. poipto dy. u 
MHta| mm Qmrnt mi Egypt and AnU* also 
mm&tmmA tt, W *f t*«*ufe tuMdab. The 
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tslned in a little vein or canal which ftUawa tha 
spiral Cue of these tncUnscs, and yields but a very 
small drop. The fluid, which is extracted wfth a 
pointed instrument, is of a yellowish white, qfaraam 
colour, and smells like garlic. If applied to linen, 
cotton, or wool, and exposed to a strong light, 
it successively becomes green, blue, red, and deep 
purple; and when washed in soap and water a 
bright and permanent crimson is produced. The 
buccinum, which is so named from its trumpet 
shape, is found on rocks near the ahwe, but the 
mures mqst be dredged in deep water. The latter, 
in its general form, resembles the bnccmnm, but 
is rougher and more spinous. The Helix iantAina, 
also found on the Phoenician coast, yields a similar 
fluid. The superiority of the Tyrian purple was 
owing to the abundance and quality of tike nsh, and 
probably also to some chemical secret. The best 
accounts of these fish will be found in Aristotle 
(ff. Anm s. lib. v.) and Pliny (ix. 61. a. 62) ; and es- 
pecially in a paper of Reaumur in the M£moires de 
VAcademie dee Sciences, 1711; and of the manu- 
facture of the purple in Amati, De HeetituHone Pur- 
purarutn, and Don Michaele Rosa, Dmertaeione 
delle Porpore e delie Materie Veetiarie preeeo gli 
Anticki. The trade seems to have been confined to 
Tyre, though the poets speak of Sidonian purple. 
(Ovid, 7V. iv. 2. 27.) lyre, under the Romans, 
had the exclusive privilege of manufacturing thu 
imperial purple, and decrees were promulgated pro- 
hibiting its use by all exoant magistrates. (FUv. 
Vopisc. Aurel c. 45 ; Suet Aero, 32.) The manu- 
facture seems to have flourished till the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. 

As Tyre was famed for its purple, so Sidon was 
renowned for Its glass, winch was made from the 
fine sand on tike coast near Mount Carmel. Pliny 
(xxxvi. 65) describes its discovery as accidental 
Some merchants who had arrived on this coast with 
a cargo of natron, employed some lumps of it, 
instead of stones, to prop up their cauldron , and tho 
natron being melted by tbe heat of the fire, produced a 
stream of glass on the sand. It is probable, however, 
that the art was derived from Egypt, where it* flou- 
rished in very ancient times. The Sidonians made use 
of ths blowpipe, tbe lathe or wheel, and the graver. 
They also oast glass mirrors, and were probably ac- 
quainted with the art of imitating precious stones by 
means of glass. (Plin. I c.) The Phoenicians were 
also famous for the manufacture of cloth, fine linen, 
and embroidered robes, as ws see in the description 
<of those brought from Sidoo by Paris 
voltuXoi, tpya yvraucuv SiSomsw. Iliad, vi. 289), 
and in Scriptural allusions. (2 Cmm. ii 14 , hw 
Phoenicia was likewise celebrated for its perfowea 
(Jov. viii. 159; Plin. xL 8. s. ft) . . 

Assyria and Egypt, as well as Phoenicia, W 
reached a high pitch of dvfiteation, yet tbop^j 
pfaieal position of tha former, and the habits 
policy of the latter, preve nted them tarn eomm^ 
Bleating it On the ftmenietew, tbe^ 
the beneficent task of oMHring 
of commerce, for which their maritime 
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Ii. 54 ; Bom. Od, si?. 285.) The importation of 
cloths, trinkets, Ac., in Phoenician chips, is oon- 
stantijr alluded to in the Homeric poems; but the 
Phoenjkflans are as constantly described as a crafty 
deoeitfhPrace, who were erer bent on entrapping the 
tmwary. (II vi. 290, xxiiL 743, Ac.) It would 
be absurd, however, to suppose that they were always 
fraudulent in their dealings. Ezekiel (xxviL) 
draws a glowing picture of their commerce and of 
tlie splendour of their vessels. From his description 
we may gather the following particulars. The trade 
of the Phoenicians with the Erythraean sea, com- 
prised spices, myrrh, frankincense, precious stones, 
and gold-sand. The coast of Africa S. of Bab-el- 
Mandeb produced frankincense and spices superior 
to those of Arabia. The cotton garments mentioned 
by the prophet were probably Indian fabrics, and 
the bright iron” Indian steel. Ezekiel mentions 
only linen as forming their trade with Egypt, but 
we know that they also drew their supplies of corn 
from thence. (Isaiah, xxiii. 3.) In return for these 
commodities, the Phoenicians supplied the Egyptians 
with wine, with asphalt for their embalmments, and 
probably with incense for their temples. (Herod, 
in 6; Diod. xix. 99.) Their traffic with Syria and 
Mesopotamia, besides the indigenous products of 
th<*e countries, probably included Indian articles, 
which earns by that route. Babylon, which is called 
by Ezekiel (xvii. 4) a city of merchants, must have 
been a place of groat trade, and besides the traffic 
which it carried on by means of its canal communi- 
cation with the Tigris, had manufactures of its own, 
especially embroideries. With Nineveh also, while 
it flourished, the Phoenicians must have had an ex- 
tensive commerce. The neighbouring Judaea fur- 
nished them with wheat, grape-hooey, oil, and balm; 
and from the pastoral nations of Arabia they pro- 
cured sheep and goats. Proceeding to more northern 
regions, we find Damascus supplying them with 
white wool and the precious wine of Helbon. Ar- 
menia and the countries bordering on the southern and 
eastern shores of the Euxine — the modern Georgia 
and Circassia — furnished horses, mules, and slaves ; 
also copper and the tunny fish. Phoenicia had 
undoubtedly groat comuieroial intercourse with 
Greece, as is evident from the fact that the Grecian 


names for the principal objects of oriental commerce, 
especially spices and perfaraeB, were denied from 
the Phoenicians. (Herod. iiL III.) In the time 
of Socrates a Phoenician vessel seems regularly to 
have visited the Peiraeeus. (Xenopb. Omm. c. 8.) 
Tarshish, or Tartessus, the modern Andalusia, was 
tlie source whence the Phoenicians derived their 
wlver, iron, tin, and lead. Silver was so abundant 
10 this country that they substituted it for the 
uuwsea of lead which served as anchors. At a later 
Penod they procured their tin from Britain. They 
also to have traded on the NW. coast txf 
Atnca as for as Senegal, as well as to the Fortunate 
w nd ®L? r * 7o * a *w They must also, of course, 
00 * trade with their many colonies, 
*hich Out. will b. oocuim to noMH in tfa. 
loumug section. It fa nmikabh that Eiekiel 
to **" Mtion * « thur wares 
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which kaa thus been bfoifebt te fin svtriand. 
(Herod. L 1.) At « later period, however, they 
seem to have themselves engaged in the car a v an 
trade, and we have already mebtkoed their jomtys 
in the trade of Alexander. Thefr pefikra, or 
dealers, probably traversed Syria and Mtstin* fail 
the earliest times. (Provorh a , xxxL 24 ; fmSk 
uiil 8.) In some foreign towns the Phea^jgfoi 
had factories, or aMemaat* for tbs pnrpoiFw 
trade. Thus the Tyrians had a fish-market m 
Jerusalem (Nekemia A, xifi. 16), chiefly perhaps for 
the salted tunnies which they brought from the 
Euxine. They had also a settlement at Memphis 
(Herod, ii. 112), and, after the close of the warm 
between the Greeks and Persians, at Athens, as 
already related, as well as in other places. 

In their original goats on the Persian Golf the 
Phoenicians used only rafts (Plin. vii. 57) ; but on 
the ooasU of the Mediterranean they constructed 
regular vessels. In their early voyages, which 
combined piracy with trade, they probably employed 
the peateconter, a long and swift vessel of 50 oare. 
(Comp. Herod, L 163.) The trireme, or ship of war, 
and gaulos , or tub-like merchantman adapted for 
stowage, which took its name from a milk-pail, 
were later inventions. (Ibid. iii. 136.) The excel- 
lent arrangements of a Phoenician vessel are de- 
scribed in a passage of Xenophon before cited. 
(Omm. 8 ; cf. Heiiodor. v. 18 ; Isaiah, ii. 16.) We 
have already described the Pataeci, or figure-heads 
of their vessels. The Phoenicians wen the first te 
steer by observation of the stare (Plin. vii. 56; 
M a ni L i. 297, eqq.) ; and could thus venture cat to 
sea whilst the Greeks and Romans were still creeping 
along the coast Astronomy indeed had been pre- 
viously studied by the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
but the Phoenicians were the first who applied 
arithmetic to it, and thus made it practically ut>eful. 
(Strab. xvi 757.) Herodotus (iv. 42) relates a 
story that, at tlie instance of Neco, king of Egypt, a 
Phoenician vessel circumnavigated Africa, Betting 
off from the Bed Sea and retaining by the Mediter- 
ranean ; and though the father of history doubted 
the Account himself, yet the details which he gives 
are in themselves so probable, and the assertion of 
the circumnavigators that they had the snn on their 
right hand, or to the N. of them, as must really 
have been the case, is so unlikely to have been in- 
vented, that there seems to be no good reason for 
doubting ihe achievement. (Comp. Rennell, Geogr. of 
Herodotus, p. 682, sqq. ; Grofce, Hist if Grmm, 
iiL pp. 377, sqq.) 

IX. Colours* 

The foundation of colonies forms so marked a 
feature in Phoenician history, that it is necessary to 
give a general sketch of the colonial system of the 
Phoenicians, although an account of each settlement 
appears under its proper hoed. Their position made 
them a commercial and maritime people, end the 
n ature of their oountry, which would not admit of 
a gnat increase of inhabitants, led them to plant 
colonies. Before the rise of the maritime power of 
the Greeks they had the command of the tea for 
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Australia, as distinguished from oar occupation of 
India. A modem writer has, with much erudition and 
ingenuity, endoavoured to trace the progress of 
Phoenician colonisation from ths threefold cycle of 
ancient myths respecting the wanderings of Bel or 
Baal— the Cronos of the Greeks, and patron god of 
Bybins and Berytus ; of Aatarte or Io (Venus- 
Urania), who was especially worshipped at Sidon; 
and of Melcarth or the Tyrian Hercules. (Movers, 
Phoen. vol. ii. pt. ii. ch. 2.) With these myths are 
combined the legends of the rape of Europa, of the 
wanderings of Cadmus and Harmonia, of Helen, 
Dido, &c. That some portion of historical truth 
may lie at the bottom of these myths can hardly be 
disputed ; bat a critical discussion of them would 
require more space than can be here devoted to the 
subject, and we must therefore content ourselves 
with giving a short sketch of what seems to be the 
most probable march of Phoenician colonisation. 

Cyprus, which lay within sight of Phoenicia, was 
probably one of the first places colonised thence. 
Its name of Chittim, mentioned in Genesis (x.) T is 
preserved in that of Citium, its chief town. (Cic. 
Pm. iv. 20) Paphos and Palaepaphos, at the 
ff. extremity of the island, and Golgos, near the 
SB. point, were the chief seats of the worship of 
Venus-Urania, the propagation of which marked 
the progress of Phoenician colonisation. Tho origin 
of the colony is likewise shown by the legend of 
Jthe conquest of Cyprus by Belus, king of Salon 
( — “ turn Belus opirnum Vastabat Cyprum, et victor 
ditione tenebat Virg. Aen. i. 621, el ib. Serv.), who 
was the reputed founder of Citium, Lnpathus, and 
other Cyprian towns. (Alex. Ephes. in Stephan . v. 
A dwri&os.) A great many Phoenician inscriptions 
have been found in this island. Hence the Phoe- 
nicians seem to have proceeded to the coast of Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Greek Archipelago, and the 
coast of Greece itself. Phoenician myths and tra- 
ditions are interwoven with the earliest history of 
Greece, and long precede the Trojan War. Such 
are the legends of Agcnor in Cilicia, of Europa in 
Rhodes and Crete, of Cadmus in Thasos, Boeotia, 
Euboea and Thera. Rhodes seems to have been 
early visited by the Phoenicians; and, if it did not 
actually become their colony, there are at least 
numerous traces that they were once predominant in 
the island. It is mentioned in Genesis (x. 4) in con- 
nection with Citium and Tartcssus. (Corap. Epiphan. 
adv, Haerm 80. 25, and Movers, vol. ii pt. ii. p, 
248, note 127.) Conan, a writer who flourished in 
the Augustan period, mentions that the Heliades, 
the ruling dynasty in Rhodes, were expelled by the 
Phoenicians {Fab. 47, ap. Phot p. 187), and 
numerous other traditions testify their .occupation of 
the island. Traces of the Phoenicians may also be 
found fa> Crete, though they are fainter there than 
at Rhodes. It is the scene of the myth of Europa, 
theSidonian Astarte; and the towns of Danes, which 
also bora the name of A»4an(Steph. B,#.*. 'Irowb; 
HisrocL § It \ dots, awvil 12), Lebena, and Phoe- 
xnce, were mooted to hare bran founded by them. 
We lean from Thosydidra (L 8) that the greater 
peart of the Cyolsdra me eolooised by Phoenicians. 
Thera are traces of those in Cilicia, Lyda, and 
Csria. We bar* already alluded to their intimate 
connection with the koMrewrel country, and Thucy- 
dides, in the, presage jap* sited, mixes the Carinas 
and Phranfanaw tygitfenr* Chios and Samos are 
also ronaseted tils Rhranfoians by and 
myths; end at ToosdreylMraetotr worshipped wish 
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the sacrifice of infonts, is the Tyrian Meclarth, alio 
called Palaemon by the Greeks. (Lyoophr. Cass. 
229.) There are traces of Phoenician cokxriis in 
Bithynia, but not more eastward in the Euxjne, 
though it cannot be doubted that their voyages ex- 
tended farther. Mythological analogies indicate 
their presence in Imbrue and Lemnos, arid there are 
distinct historical evidences of their settlements in the 
neighbouring island of Thasos. Herodotus had 
himself behdd the gigantic traces of their mining 
operations there, in which they appeared to have 
turned a whole mountain upside-down (vi 47). 
The fable ran, that they had come thither in search 
of Europa. (Id. ii. 44.) They had also settlements 
for the purposes of mining at Mount Pangaeua, on 
the opposite coast of Thrace. (Plin. vii. 57; Strab. 

xiv. p. 680.) According to Strabo (x. p, 447), 
Cadmus and his Arabs once dwelt at Chains in 
Euboea, having crossed over from Boeotia. Of the 
settlement of the Phoenicians in the latter country, 
there is historical testimony, to whatever credibility 
the legend of Cadmus may he entitled. (Herod, v. 
57). The name of "Oyico, or Onca, by which 
Minerva was worshipped at Thebes, and which was 
also given to one of the city gates, was pore Phoe- 
nician. (Euphor. ap Steph. B . «. v. : cf. Pausan. ix. 
12.) From Thebes the Cadmeans were expelled 
by the Argives, and retired among the Enchelees, an 
Illyrian people (Herod, v. 61), and Illyrius, a son of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, was said to have given name 
to their country. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 4.) The 
Paphi&ns, the ancient inhabitants of Cephalleniu, 
were the reputed descendants of Cadmus. {Odys*. 

xv. 426.) 

To colonise Sicily required bolder navigation; 
but with the instinct of a commercial and mantimo 
people, the Phoenicians seized its promontories and 
adjacent isles for the purpose of trading with tl*<* 
natives. (Thucyd. vi. 2.) Subsequently, hiroewi, 
they were gradually driven form their possessions l>> 
the growing power of the Greek colonies in that 
island, and were ultimately confined to its KW. 
corner (/&.), which was the nearest point to Car- 
tilage. Daedalus, an epithet of Hephaestus, the 
father of the Phoenician Cobiri, is represented a, 
flying from Crete to Sicily. (Diod. iv. 77.) The 
Venus of Mount Eryx was probably of Phoenician 
origin from the veneration paid to her by the Car- 
thaginians. (Aelian, H. An. iv. 2; Athen. ix. p* 
934.) An inscription found at Sqpeta mentions a 
priestess of Vmos-tJrania, which was tlw Phoenician 
Venus. {Rhein. Mm. vol. iv. p. 91.) Tbereisraow 
difficulty, however, with regard to the temptas of tow 
deity, from the attempts which hats flwquratiy raj® 
made to connect them with tire wanderings «**■ 
Tropin after tho oaptun of tfadr dfr. 
Dioqysiua of Halicarnassus (Ant it >• 
tributes the temple cf Venire et Oy there Aarawj 
whitot by Herodotoo (1. 105) it to ufa* * *?* 
Phoenician* Tbo ndgmttoo of tho totter to 
woitom oldo of SMfr tetet toteitehwjph"* 
tho »o« 7« fco, tho dteo rf ti» 

Greek cokatote. Thow orottetw ate of the rh 
nioiono in Italy, but tbo kdoad* hete«« 

Afrio* Mom to fate* bote «te| HA 

whether tho urtiqaittoo boh** *» ^'JLTlhe 
Pboooicton*. F otUte r wotewfi 
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Utter In Sardinia, where Ciaudian (Bell Gild. 520) 
mentions Oamlis as founded by the Tyrians, in con- 
tradistinction to Said, founded by the Carthaginians. 
And the coins of Aebusus ( [Ivied ) seem to denote 
the occupation of it by the Phoenicians, since they 
have emblems of the Cabiriao worship. 

The very early intercourse between Phoenicia and 
the sooth of Spain is attested by the mention of 
Turshish, or Tartessus, in the 10th chap, of Genesis. 

1 o the same purport is the legend of the expedition 
of Hercules against Chrysaor, the father of Geiyon, 
which was of Course naval, and which sailed from 1 
Crete. (Herod, iv. 8; Died. iv. 17, sqq. v. 17, Ac.) 
The account of Diodorus leads us to conclude that 
this was an earlier colony than some of the inter- 
mediately situated ones. The Phoenicians had no 
doubt carried on a commercial intercourse with 
Tartessus long before the foundation of Gadeira or 
Cadiz. The date of the latter event can be ascer- 
tained with very remarkable accuracy. Velleius 
Paterculus (i. 2) informs us that it was founded a 
lew years before Utica; and from Aristotle (cfe 
Mirab. Auscult. c. 146) we learn that Utica was 
founded 287 years before Carthage. Now as the 
latte t city must have been founded at least 800 
)tMi * u. c., it follows that Gadeira must have been 
built about eleven centeries before our aera. The 
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was the limit of their voyages bn this oeust; tat the 
situation of Gene is rifll a subject of dtoaastai. 
[Ckknk.3 

With regard to their colonies on the N. or llidh 
terranean coast of Africa, Strabo 0. p» 46) talk 01 
that the Phoenicians occupied the middle parts 0 f 
Africa soon after the Trojan War, and they were 
probably acquainted with it much sooner. Their 
earliest recorded settlement was Itaee, or Utica, on 
the western extremity of what was afterwards called 
1 the gulf of Carthage, the date of which has been 
already mentioned. Pliny (xvi. 79) relates that the 
cedar beams of the temple of Apollo at Utica had 
lasted since its foundation, 1176 yean before his 
time; and ae Pliny wrote about 78 yean after the 
birth of Christ, this anecdote corroborates the date 
before assigned to the fonndation of Gades and 
Utiea. The Phoenicians also founded other towns 
on this coast, as Hippo, Hadrumetum, Leptis, See. * 
(Sail. Jug. c. 19), and especially Carthage, on 
which it is unnecessary to expatiate here. [Cab- 

THAGO.] 

The principal modern works on Phoenicia are, 
Bochart’s Geographic » Sacra, a performance of un- 
bounded learning, but the conclusions of which, from 
the defective state of critical and ethnographical 
science at the time when it was written, cannot 


h upli* of Hercules, or Melcarth, at this place re- 
turn d, oven down to the time of Silius Itolicus, the 
puimtive rites of Phoenician worship; the fane bad 
no image, and the only visible symbol of a god was 
au ever-buining fire ; the ministering priests were 
bai (footed and clad in linen, and the entrance of 
women and swine was prohibited. (Punic, iii. 22, 
w q ) Long before this period, however, it had 
ceased to be a Phoenician colony; for the Phocacans 
who sailed to Tartessus in the time of Cyrus, about 
f>56 n. 0 , found it an independent state, governed 
by its own king Arganthonius. (Herod, i. 163.) 
Many other towns were doubtless founded in the 
S of Spam by the Phoenicians; but the subsequent 
occupation of the country by the Carthaginians 
lenders it difficult to determine which were Punic 
•rod which genuine Phoenician. It is probable, 
however, that thew in which the worship of Her- 
ntles, or of the Cabiri, can be traced, as Cartcia, 
Malaca, Sexti, &c., were of Tyrian foundation. To 
thib early and long continued connection with Phoe- 
nicia we may perhaps ascribe that superior civili- 
sation and im memorable use of writing which Strabo 
(m. 139 ) observed among the Turduli and Tur- 


. Farther in the Atlantic, it is possible that the 
f hocmcians may have had settlements in the Cassi- 
"ndes 5 tin districts on the coast of Cornwall tad 


v J Islands; and that northwards they may 
*J® e *V 5nded voyages as far as the Baltic in 
^ h ^ amber - [BamBsi0ABlMg.VblLp.4S3, 
3J (Comp. Heeren, Researches, ^e. iL pp. 53,68.) 
Tli«« 686 principally on conjecture. 

S awm ? P8 dedd6d *«»* of Phoenician oocu- 
i«uou on the NW. — * irj- 
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always be accepted; Gesenius, Monumenta Phoe- 
nicia ; Movers, article Phbnieien, in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopedic , and especially his work Die 
Phonieier , of which two volumes are published, but 
which is still incomplete; and Mr. Kenrick's Phoe- 
nicia } 8vo. London, 1855, to which the compiler of 
this article is much indebted The reader may also 
consult with advantage Hengstenberg, De Rebus 
Tyrumtm, Berlin, 1832, and Beitrage zur Einlei- 
tung in das Alte Testament ; Heeren, Historical Re- 
searches, (fc. vol. ii. Oxford, 1833; Grote, History 
of Greece , vol. iii. ch. 18 ; Forbiger, Handbook der 
alien Geographic , vul ii. p. 659, sqq.; Rusaegger, 
Keisen; Burckhardt, Syria; Robinson, Biblical 
Researches , &c. [T. H. D.] 

PHOKNI'CE. [TniLA.] 

PHOENPCIS. [Mbdeom, No. 3.] 
PHOENl'ClUS MONS. [Bokotia, p. 412, a.] 
PHOENI'CUS {toonKovi). 1. A port of Ionia, 
at the foot of Mount Mimas. (Thucyd. viii. 34.) 
Livy (xxxvi. 45) notices it in his account of the 
navul operations of the Romans and their allies 
against Antiochus (oomp. Steph. B. s. v.); but its 
identification is not easy, Leake {Asia Minor, p. 263) 
regarding it as the same as the modem port of 
Tshesme, and Hamilton {Researches, iL p. 5) as the 
port of Egri-Lmen. 

2. A port of Lycia, a little to the east of Patera; 
it was scarcely 2 miles distant from the latter place, 
and surrounded on all rides by high olifis. In the 
war against Antiochus a Roman fleet took its station 
there with a view of taking Patera. (Lhr. zxxviL 
16.) Beaufort {Karammia, p. 7) observes that 
Livy’s description answers accurately to the hay of 
KaRmaki As to Mount Phoenious in Lyete, m 
Olthfus, Vol. II. p. 480. [L B.J 

PHOENPCUS. [PHT0U8] 

PHOENPCUS (fomueovs hipc* Stab. xvfi. 
p. 799 ? Ptol. iv. 5. $ 7 ; Stadiasm. § 12), a har- 
bour of Marmarica, off which there we re the two 
inlands Dxdyxae, which most not be wsfairi ri 
with those which Ptolemy (iv. 5. § 76) ptote et 
the Chereonesus Psrvd on the eeeet of Aemt. Ite 
position must be sought between PmtnmXMyetap 



[Mantineia, p. 264, a.] 

5tt)R0S (*o\tyavVpos, Strab. x. p. 


• 1«0 PHOENIOU5 PORTUS. 

Strab. l&;Ptoi I, &;&iii§ml&), which isidenti- 

fied with RAs Tanhub, and Rdt-al-Kanait. [S.B.J.1 
PHOENI'CUS PORTUS (\i M b> *o*»a*oCf > 1. A 
baibour of Meesenia, W. of the promontory Acritas, 
and in front of the islands of Gemmae. It 
to be the inlet of the sea opposite the E. end of the 
island Skkiea, which island is called by the Italians 
Capri, or Cabrera, (Pans. iv. 84. § 12; Leake, 
Morea, vol. i. p. 434.) 

2. A harbour in the island of Cythera. TVol. 
p. 738, b.] L 

PHOENICITSA. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 
PHOENIX (+oitnQ. 1. A river of Malis, flowing 
into the Asopus, S. of the latter, and at the distance 
of 15 stadia from Thermopylae. (Herod, vii. 198; 
Strab. ix. p. 428; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. il 
P-32.) 

2. A river of Thessaly, flowing into the Apidanns. 
(Vibina Sequest p. 16; Plin. iv. 8. s. 15; Lucan, vi. 
374; Leake, Northern Greece f vol. iv. p. 515.) 

3. A small river of Achaia. [Vol. I. p. 13, b.l 
PHOETEIAE. [Phytia.] 

PHOEZON. r* 

PHOLEGANJ ^ ... 

484, seq. ; Steph. B. t. v. ; Qo\«Kav8pos or 4c Ad- 
aoripo*, PtoL Iii. 15. § 31: Eth. +o\rydv8pios, 
*o\eyov8ptvos: Polytemdro}r an island in the Ae- 
gaean sea, and one of the smaller of the Cyclades, 
lying between Melos and Sicinos. It was said to 
Juive derived its name from a son of Minos. (Steph. 
B. a. e.) It was called the iron Pholegandros by 
Aratud, on account of its ragged ness, but it is more 
fertile atad better cultivated than this epithet would 
lead one to suppose. The modern town stands upon 
the site of the ancient city, of which there are only 
a few remains, upon the northern side of the island. 
(Uo8s, Rcisen ayf den Griech . Inseln, vol L p. 
146.) 

1’IIO'LOE. [Eus,p. 817.] 

PHO'RBIA. [Myconos.] 

PHOTICE (twrucfi), a city in Epeiras, mentioned 
only by later writers, was restored by Justinian. 
Procopius says that it originally stood in a marshy 
situation, and that Justinian built a citadel upon a 
neighbouring height. It is identified by Veld , in the 
ancient Molossis, which now gives title to a bishop, 
but there are no Hellenic remains at this place. 
(Procop. iv. 1; Hierocl. p. 652, with Wesseling’s 
note; Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. iv. p. 96.) 

PHRA (♦jpd, Isidor. Mans. Parth. c. 16), a town 
in Ariana, mentioned by Isidoraa in his brief sum- 
mary of the principal stations between Mesopotamia 
cad Arachosia. There can be little doubt that this 
place corresponds with the Ferrah or Furrah of 
modern times (Wilson, Ariana, p. 153), on the river 
celled the Ferrak-rud. Ritter (viii. p, 120) has 
supposed that tide is the same place which Ptolemy 
mentions by the name cf Pharazana, in Drangiana 
(vi 19. § 0); and Droyseo (ii p. 610) imagines 
that Hie tile mme as the Phrada of Stephanas B., 
which was also a city of Drangiana. Both con- 
jectures are probable. [V.] 

PHRAATA (rh+pdam, Appian. Parth . pp. 80, 
99, ed, Schw* npiatr**, Dion Cass. xlix. 25; 
Steph. B. A A; tie^fowo, Ptol. vi 2. § 10), a place 
in ancient Media, which seems to have served as a 
winter nekton* for the ftrthiaa kings, and at the 
same time as a stronghold in the case of need. Its 
position is fonMUL Fortigar imagines that it is 
the same BO the citadel described by Strabo, under 
the name of Vera (xi p. 598); and there seems some I 


PHBTGIA. 

ground for supposing that it is rmXti the mtie 
place. If the name Phrasta be the ooiieot one, it is 
likely that it derived its name from Phtaates. 
(Pint Anton, c. 38.) (See Rawlinson On ike Aire* 
patmiem Ecbatana, & Geog. Joum. vol. x. part 1. 
1840.) m 

PHRAGANDAE. [Maedi.] 

PHBEATA (♦pfara), that is, the Wells, a place 
in the district uf Garsauritis in Oappadocia. (Ptol. 
v. 6. § 14.) The name is an indication of the fact 
noticed by ancient writers, that the country had a 
scanty supply of water. (Wesseling, ad Hierocl 
p. 700.) [L.S.] 

PHBPCIUM ( +pliaor ), a mountain of Locris, 
above Thermopylae. (Strab. xiiL pp. 532, 621; 
Steph. B. s. e.) 

PHBICONIS. [Cyme.] 

PHRIXA (*plfo, Paua. et alii; Hood. iv. 

148: Eth. ^p^eubs), a town of Triphyiia in Elis, 
situated upon the left bank of the Alphehu, at the 
distance of 30 stadia from Olympia. (Strab. viii. 
p. 343; Steph. B. t. v.) It was founded by the 
Minyae (Herod. L c.), and its name waa derived from 
Pbaestus. (Steph. B. s:v. M dicurros.) Phrixa is 
rarely mentioned in history; but it shared the fate of 
the other Triphylian cities. (Comp. Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 

§ 30; Polyb. iv. 77, 80.) Its position is determined 
by Pausanias, who says that it was situated upon a 
pointed hill, oppoeite the Leucanias, a tributary of 
the Alpheius, and at a ford of the latter river. 
(Paus. vi. 21. § 6.) This pointed hill is now called 
Pakofanaro , and is a conspicuous object from both 
sides of the river, whence the city received the namu 
of Phaestus in later times. (Steph. B.«. v +ater6s ) 
The city was in ruins in the time of Pausanias, who 
mentions there a temple of Athena Cydonia. Upon 
the summit of the hill there are still remains of 
Hellenic walls. (Leake, Morea, vol. iL p. 210; Bob- 
laye, RScherches tfc. p. 136 ; Ross, Rsisen im 
Peloponnes , p. 108; Curtius, Peloponnesos , vol. n 
p. 90.) 

PHB1XUS (4>pI(o r), a tributary of the Erasmus, 
in the Argeia. [Argos, p. 201, a.] 

PHBUDIS. [Frudib.] 

PHRURI ( fpovpoi ), a Scythian people in Serica, 
described as cannibals. (Plin. vi. 17. s. 20; Dionys. 
Per. 752. and Eustath. ad loc.) 

PHRY'GIA (tpvyia: Eth. ♦ptfiyw, Phryges), one 
of the most important pmintss of Aria Minor. Its 
inhabitants, .the Phrygians, are to us among the 
moat obscure in antiquity, at least so for as their 
origin and nationality are oonosrnqd. Still, however, 
there are many indications which sesm calculated to 
lead ns to definite conclusions. Some regard them * 
a Thracian tribe (Briges or Bryges), who had imn«- 
grated into Asia; others consider them to have been 
Armenians; and others, again, to have been a mixefl 

n*ce. Their Thracian origin ia mentioned by Strabo 

(vii. p. 895, x. p. 471) and StepbaawB. (*.*>• 
and Htrodotoa < rfl. 78) mention, n Maeedonta W- 
dition, according to which the Phrygians, under 
name of Briges* were the neighbours of the Msc* 
douiaae before they migrated into Aria. Thk 
gration, according .to Xanthus ( 'm ®vT 

680), took place after the Trojan War, and awf 
ing to Conon (ap. Phot. Ced p. 




, p. 19U< 

BOjmn before that war, under king Mid 
atatamanta, howanr, eaa hardly rwr to — - 
migtation of the Phrygiane 
but the mination ^pokan of by 
to rrfer ratbor to tbo ratuni to date of a ptrw* 
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the nation Mttied in Asia; for the Phrygians are not London, 1848.) These inscription mil be of 
only repeatedly spoken of in the Homeric poems (/l. Phrygian origin, as b attested by snob proper names 
ii. 868, iiu 185, x. 431, xvi, 717, xxiv. 535), hut as Midas, Ates, Amputee, and others, which oeeor 
are generally admitted to be one of the moot ancient in them, though seme have ftnsnoCsasfitfly attempted 
nations in Asia Minor (see the story in Herod, ii. 8), to make out that they are Greek, Tfce improselon 
whence they, or rather a portion of them, must at which these stupendous works, and Above all the 
one time have migrated into Europe; so that in our rock-city, make upon the beholder, is that be baa be- 
traditions the account of their migrations has been fore bun works executed by human hands at a meet 
reversed, as in many other cases. The geographical remote period, not, as Yitruvius intimates, because 
position of the Phrygians points to the highlands of there was a want of timber, but became the first 
Armenia as the land of their first abode, and the robust inhabitants thought it safest and most con- 
relationship between the Phrygians and Armenians venient to construct such habitations far themselves, 
is attested by gome singular coincidences. In the They do not contain the slightest trace of a reeam- 
anny of Xerxes these two nations appear under one blanre with Gieek or Roman structures; but while 
commander and using the same armour ; and we assert this, it cannot be denied, on the other 
Herodotus (vii. 73) adds the remark that the Ar- hand, that they display a striking resemblance to 
menians were the descendants of the Phrygians, those structures which in Greece we are in the 
Eudoxus (ap. Steph. B. $. v. *Apfn*(a, and Eustath. habit of calling Pelasgian or Cydoptan, whence 
ad Dion. Per, 694) mentions the same circumstance, Texier designates the above mentioned rock-city 
and moreover alludes to a similarity in the lan- (near Boghagkiem, between the Halys and Iris) by 
guages of the two peoples. Both are said to have the name of a Pelasgian city. (Comp. Hamilton, 
livod m subterraneous habitations (Vitruv. ii. 1 ; Researches, i. pp. 48, 490, ii. pp. 286, Ac., 209.) 
Xcnoph. A nab. iv. 5. § 85; Diod. xiv. 28); and the Even the lion gate of Mycenae reappears in several 
names of both, lastly, axe used as synonyms, places. (Ainsworth, Travels and Researches , ii. 

( Anted. Grace. Omm. iv. p. 257, ed. Cramer.) p. 58; Leake, Asia Minor , p. 28.) These facts 
Under these circumstances it 1 b impossible not to throw a surprising light upon the legend about the 
corue to the conclusion that the Phrygians were migration of the Phrygian Pelops into Argolis, and 
Armenians; though here, again, the account of their the tenths of the Phrygians in Peloponnesus, men- 
initiation has been reversed, the Armenians not tioned by Athenaeua (xiv. p. 625). But yet much 
being descended from the Phrygians, but the Phry- remains to be done by more systematic exploration of 
Rians fiom the Armenians. The time when they the countries in Asia Minor, and by the interpreta- 
dtscended from the Armenian highlands cannot lie tion of their monuments. One conclusion, however, 
determined, and unquestionably belongs to the re- can evfen now be arrived at, viz. that there must have 
mutest ages, for the Phrygians are described as the been a time when the race of the Phrygians formed, 
most undent inhabitants of Asia Minor. (Pans. i. if not the sole population of Asia Minor, at least 
U. § 2; Claudian, in Evtrop. ii. 251, &c.; Appulei. by far the most important, bordering in the east on 
Me tam xi. p. 762, ed. Oud.) The Phrygian legends their kinsmen, the Armenians, and in the south- 
ot a great flood, connected with king Annaeus or east on tribes of the Semitic race. This conclusion 
Nannaiufl, also are very significant This king re- is supported by many facta derived from ancient 
suit'd at Icomum, the most eastern city of Phrygia, writers. Independently of several Greek and Trojan 
and after his death, at the age of 300 years, & great legends referring to the southern coasts of Asia 
flood overwhelmed the country, as had been foretold Minor, the name of the Phrygian mountain Olympus 
ty an ancient oracle. (Zobim. vi. 10; Suid. s. v. also occurs in Cilicia and Lycia; the north of 
Nawavor; Steph B. s. v. '1 k6mov; comp. Ov. Met. Bithynia was in earlier times called Bebiyda, and 
vm. 620, Ac.) Phrygia is said to have first risen the town of Otroia on the Abcanian lake reminds ns 
out ot the flood, and the ark end Mount Ararat are of the Phrygian chief Otreus. (Horn. II lii. 186.) 
mentioned in connection with the Phrygian town of In the west of Asia Minor, the country about Mount 
j^elaenae. After this the Phrygians are said to Sipylus was once occupied by Phrygians (Strab. 
have been the first to adopt idolatry. ( Orac . Sibyll. xn. p. 571); the Trojan Thebe also bore the name 
>196, 262, 266, vii. 12— 15.) The influence of Mygdonia, which is synonymous with Phrygia (Strab. 
me Old Testament upon these traditions is uninis- xiii. p. 588) ; Mygdonians are mentioned in the 
takahle, but the identity of the Phrygians and Ar- neighbourhood of Miletus (Aelian, V. H. viii. 5); 
memans is thereby nevertheless confirmed. Another and Polyaenus {Strateg. viii. 37) relates that the 
argument in favour of our supposition may be de- Bebryces, in conjunction with the Phocaeans, carried 
fwed from the architectural remains which have on war against the neighbouring barbarians, 
tan discovered in modern times, and are scarcely From all this we infer that Trojans, Mysians, 
noticed at all by the ancient writers. Vitruvius Maeonisns, Mygdonians, and Doliomiins were all 
UJ- 1) remarks, that the Phrygians hollowed out the branches of the great Phrygian race. In the Iliad 
uttural hills of their country, and formed in them the Trojans and Phrygians appear in the closest 
PtaURw and rooms for habitations, so far as the relation, for Hecuba is a Phrygian princess (xvi. 
m T, hills psnnltted. This statement is 718), Pnam.ia the ally of the Phrygians against 
wt fully confirmed by modern travellers, who have the Amazons’ (iii. 184, Ac.), the name Hector is 
nu such habitations cut into rocks in almost all said to be Phrygian (Hesych. a. v. Aopeter), and 
tTr of the Asiatic peninsula. (Hamilton, Re- the names Paris and Scamandriua seem likewise to 
P* a50 » a &8 ; Texier, Description de be Phrygian for the Greek Alexander and Astya- 
>• P-310, who describee an immense nax. It is also well known that both the Greek' 
of thi hQB out the natural rock.) A fow and Roman poetB use the names Trqjan and Phiy- 
in ^chitectural monuments are adorned with gian as synonyms. From the Homeric hymn on 
in Phrygian, (Texier and Steuart, A Aphrodite (113) it might be inferred that Trqjans 
(jf some ancient Monuments with In- and Phrygians spoke different languages; but that 
* ** $tdl in Lydia and Phrygia, passage is equal 1 / if it » taken as alluding 
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only to s dialectic difference. Now as the Trojans Brygias, and Mntatio Brucida. (Staph. B. I. ee.' ? 
throughout the Homeric poems appear as a people It Hieros. p. 607.) The westernmost traces of 
akin to the Greeks, and are even called Hellenes Biygiana we find about DyrrhachhmL (Strok. JLc.; 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant Horn, i 61), Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 39; Seymn. 433, 436.) It is 
It Mows that the Phrygians also must have been difficult to determine how far Phrygian tribes ex- 
related to the Greeks. This, again, is further sup- tended northward. The country beyond the eastern 
ported by direct evidence; for, looking apart from part of Mount Haemus seems to have been occupied 
the tradition about Pelops, which we have already at all times by Thracians; but Phrygians extended 
aUuded to, king Midas is Baid to have been the first very tor north on both sideft of Mount ScardUs, for 
of all foreigners to have dedicated, about the middle Paxnokia and Moesia seem to be cnly different 
ef the eighth century b. a, a present to the Delphic forms tor Paso hu and Myuxa; and the Bieucee 
oracle (Herod, i 14); and Plato (Cratgl p. 410) on the Bavus also betray their origin by their ram 
mentions several words which were common to the It is possible also that the Daxdahx were Phrygians, 
Greek and Phrygian languages. (Comp. Jablonski, and descendants of the Teucrians to Troas; nit least 
Opera, vol iii. p. 64, foe. ed, Te Water.); and, they are clearly distinguished Bern* the Illyrians, 
lastly, the Armenian language itself is now proved (Pblyb. ii. 6.) Strabo, lastly, connects the Illyrian 
to be akto to the Greek. (Schroeder, Tkeaaur. Ling. Henetee with those of Asia Minor who am men- 
Arm. £ 51.) The radical identity of the Phry- tinned by Homer ( ll ii 862), and even the Daluia* 
gtoaa, Trqjans, and Greeks being thus established, Hans are in one passage described as Armenians end 
we shall proceed to show that many other Asiatic Phrygian^ (Cromer, Aneod. Grace. 0». iH p. 367.) 
nation* belonged to the same stock. The name of If we sum up die results thus obtained, we find t^at 
the Mygdooians, as already observed, is often used at one time the Phrygians constituted the mein 
synonymously with that of the Phrygians (Pans. x. body of the population (if the greater part of Thrace, 
27. $ 1), and in Homer (/it iii. 186) the leader of Macedonia, and Illyrioum. Allusions to their nri- 
tbe Phrygians is called Mygdon. According to grations into these countries are not wanting, for, 
Stephanos B. ($. v. M vy&oWa), lastly, Mygdonia was independently of the traditions about the migrations 
the name of a district in Great Phrygia, as well as of the Teucrians and Mysiana (Herod. ▼. 13, vii. 
of a part of Macedonia. The Doliones, who extended 20; Strab. Fragm. 37 ; Lyoophr. 741, foe.), we have 
westward as far as the Aesepus, were separated the account of the migration of Midas to the plains 
fgnn the Mygdonians by the river Bbyndacus. of Kmathia, which evidently refers to the same great 
(Strab. xiv. p. 681 ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rkod. L 936, event ( Athen. xv, p. 603 ; Lycoph. 1397, fee.) 
943,1116.) At a later time they disappear from The great commotions which took piece in Asia and 
history, their name being absorbed by that of the Europe after the Trojan War were most unfortunate 
Phrygians. The Myhiaus are easily recognisable as for the Phrygians. In Europe the Illyrians pressed 
a Phrygian people, both from their history and the southwards, and from the north-east the Scytho- 
country they inhabited. They, too, are called Thra- Thracian Uribes poshed forward and occupied almost 
chins, and their language is said to have been a all the country east of the river Axius ; Hellenic colu- 
roixture of Phrygian and Lydian (Strab. xii. p. 572), nies were established on the coasts, while the ris’ng 
and Mysians and Phrygians were so intermingled state of the Macedonians drove the Phrygians from 
that their frontiers could scarcely be distinguished. Kmathia. (Syncdl. pp. 198, 261 ; Justin, viii. 1.) 
(Strab. xii. p. 564; Eustath. ad Ham. II. ii. 862, Under such circumstances, it cannot surprise us to 
ad Dionys. Per. 810; Suid. f. v. o68i v ^ttov.) As find that the great nation of the Phrygians disap- 
to the Maeouiahs, see Lydia. The tribes of Asia peared from Europe, where the Paeonians and Fan- 
Minor. which aro usually designated by the name nonians were their only remnants. It is probable 
Pelasgians, thus unquestionably were branches of that at that time many of them migrated back to 
tbs groat Phrygian stock, and the whole of the Asia, an event dated by X&nthus ninety years before 
western part of the peninsula was thus inhabited by the Trojan War. It must have been about the samo 
a variety of tribes all belonging to the same family, time that Lesser Mysia and Lesser Phrygia were 
But the Phrygians also extended into Euro;*, where formed in Asia, which is expressed by Strabo (xii. 
tboir chief seats were in the central parts of Kmathia. pp. 565, 571, 572, xiii. p. 586) in his statement 
(Herod, viii. 138; comp. Strab. xiv. p. 680.) There that the Phrygians and Mysians conquered the ruler 
We meet with Phrygians, or with a modification of of the country, and took possession of Troas and the 
their name, Brygians, in all directions. Mardonius, neighbouring countries. 

oo his expedition against Greece, met Brygians in But in Asia Minor, too, misfortunes cants upon 
Thrace. (Herod, vi. 45; Steph. B. $ v. Bpfoccu; the Phrygians from all quarters. Prom tto aouuv 
PUn. hr. 16, where we have probably to road Brycae east the Semitic tribes advanced further and further; 
for Bryaae.)’ The Phiygian population of Thrace Diodorus (ii. 2, foe.) represents Phrygia as suhdneo 
ll atotoghr attested by the fact that many names of even by Minus ; but it is an historical foot that tn 
ptoosa wtos common to Thrace and Troas. (Strab. Syrian Cappadocians forced themselves between t 
all n. 290; comp. Thucyd. ii. 99 ; Said. s. v. &d- Armenians and Phrygians, and thus separated tnern. 
poms; Salto. 16; Tzetz. C/UL iii. 812.) Traces of (Herod, i. 72, v. 49, vii. 72.) Strabo also (*»•£ 
Pfefgkns alee occur in Ckalcidice. (Lycoph. 1404 ; 559) speaks of structures of Stmiramis in ron • 
Stock. B. s.v. Kpcvois.) Portlier south they appear The whole of the south coast of Asia Mm®**, w 
about Mount Orta and even in Attica. (Thucyd. as Caria, received a Semitic papulation at » / 

& 22 ; Strab. sUL p. 621 ; Steph. B. e. v. Qpvyla and early period; and the ancient Phrygian or rauwK 
+pUtor j Eustath. ad Dumps. Per. 810.) Mount people were to some parts reduced to the q{ 
Olympus, also, was perhaps only a repetition of the of Helots. (Athen. iv. p. 271.) The w 
Phrygian name. In the west of Edessa in Mace- these Syrophoenidan immigrants seem to h*v ^ 
donia, about lake Lychnidul, we meet with Bryges the Lydians [Lydia], whose rtruggwwi 
(Strab. vii. ppw 826, 327 ? titepfa. B. s. v. B and Mysians are expressly mentioned. ^ the 

to the rome netoity we have the towns of Brygion, 612; Scylax, p. 36.) This victorious P toK r6W 
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branch of it taming to the north-west, sad by the 
mountains containing the sources of the Maeander. 
bore the snrnsme Parorios; it was a table-land, 
but, to judge from the many towns it contained, it 
cannot have been as barren as the northern plateau, 
fa the' West Phiygia comprised the upper valley of 
the Maeander, and it is there that we find the most 
beautiful and most populous parts of Phrygia; but 
that district was much exposed to earthquakes in 
consequence of the volcanic nature of the district, 
which is attested by the hot-springs of Hierapolis, 
and the Plntonium, from which suffocating exha- 
lations were sent forth. (Claudian, w Eutrop. ii. 
270, &c. ; Strab. xii. pp. 578, &C., 629, dec.; Herod, 
vii. 30; Vitruv. viii. 3.) 

Phrygia was a country rich in every kind of pro- 
duce. Its mountains seem to have famished gold ; 
for that metal plays an important part in the legends 
of Midas, and several of the Phrygian rivers are called 
“ auriferi.” (Claudian, L c. 258.) Phrygian mar- 1 
ble, especially the species found near Synnada, was 
very celebrated. (Strab. xii. p. 579; Paus. i 16. 
§ 8, dec. ; Or. Fast. v. 529 ; Stat Silo. i. 5. 36.) 
The extensive cultivation of the vine is clear from 
the worship of Dionysus (Sabazius), and Homer (Jl 
iii. 184) also gives to the country the attribute 
hft* tXAwtra. The parts most distinguished for 
their excellent wine, however, were subsequently 
separated from Phrygia and added to neighbouring 
provinces. But Phrygia was moat distinguished for 
its sheep and the fineness of their wool (Strab. xii. 
p. 578). King Amyntas is said to have kept no less 
than 300 flocks of sheep on the barren table-land, 
whence we must infer that sheep-breeding was car- 
ried on there on a very large scale. (Comp. Suid. 

9 . f*. Gpvyitav iptu Aristoph. Av. 493; Strab. L e. 
p. 568.) 

When Alexander had overthrown the Persian 
power in Asia Minor, he assigned Great Phrygia to 
Antigonus, b. c. 333 (Arrian, A nab. L 29) ; and 
daring the first division of Alexander’s empire that 
general retained Phrygia, to which were added Lyda 
and Pamphylia, while Leonnatns obtained Lesser 
Phrygia. (Dexipp. op. Phot. p. 64 ; Curt. x. 10 ; 
Diod. xviii 8; Justin, xiii. 4.) In the beginning 
of b. c. 321, Perdiccas assigned Greater Phrygia, 
and probably also the Lesser, to Eumenes (Justin, xiii. 
6; Corn. Nep. Eum. 3); but in the new division of 
Triparadisus Antigonus recovered his former pro- 
vinces, and Arrhid&eus obtained Lesser Phrygia, 
which, however, was taken from him by Antigonus 
86 early as b.o. 319. (Diod. xviii. 39, xix. 51, 
58 , 75; Arrian, ap. Phot p. 72.) After the death 
Of Antigonus, in B. o. 301, Lesser Phrygia fell into 
the I** 11 *** of Lysimachus, and Great Phrygia into 
tfaofle of Sefeucus (Appian, Syr. 55), who, after con- 
quering Lysimachus, in b. c. 282, united the two 
Phiygitt with the Syrian empire. (Appian, Syr. 
62 ; Justin, xvii. 8 ; Memnon, Hitt Heracl 9.) 
Soon two Other kingdoms, Bithynia and Pergamum, 
ware fonnad in the vicinity of Phrygia, and the 
or GaJatae, the most dangerous enemy of the 
Asktka, took permanent possession of the north* 
eastern part of Phrygia, the valley of the Sangarius. 
Thu* was formed Galatia, which in our maps sepa- 
rates Greater Phiygia from Paphlagonia and Bithy- 
nia; and theanoient towns of Gordium, Ancyra, and 
Pessinus now became the seats of the Gauls. To 
the east also Phrygia bat a portion of its territory, 
for Lycaonia wm extended to for westward as to 
the whole of the above mentioned barren 
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plateau. (Strab. xlv. p. 663.) It ia not impossible 
that Attains I. of Pergamum may have taken pos- 
session of Leaser Phrygia as early as b. a. 240, when 
he had gained a decisive victory over the Gauls, 
seeing that the Trocmi, one of their tribes, bad 
dwelt on the Hellespont (Liv. xxxviii 16); but his 
dominion was soon after reduced by the Syrian kings 
to its original dimensions, that is, the country be- 
tween the Sinus Elaeus and the bay of Adramyt- 
tium. However, after the defeat of Antiochus in 
the battle of Magnesia, in B. a 191, Eumenes IL of 
Pergamum obtained from the Romans the greater 
part of Asia Minor and with it both the Phrygia*. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 624 ; Liv. xxxvii. 54, foe.) Eu- 
menes on that occasion also acquired another dis- 
trict, which had been in the possession of Prusiaa, 
king of Bithynia. Livy (xxxviii. 39) calls that 
district Mysia, but it must have been the same 
country as the Phrygia Epictetus of Strabo 
(xii. pp. 563, 564, 571, 575, 576). But Strabo is 
certainly mistaken in regarding Phrygia Epictetus 
as identical with Lesser Plirygia on the Hellespont,— 
the former, according to his own showing, nowhere 
touching the sea (p. 564), but being situated south 
of Mount Olympus (p. 575), and being bounded in 
the north and partly in the west also by Bithynia 
(p. 563). The same conclusion must be drawn 
tram the situations of the towns of Azani, Midseum, 
and Dorylaoum, which he himself assigns to Phrygia 
Epictetus (p. 576), and which Ptolemy also men- 
tions as Phrygian towns. These facts clearly show how 
confused Strabo’s ideas about those countries were. 


The fact of Livy calling the district Mysia is easily 
accounted for, since tire names Phiygia and Mysia 
are often confounded, and the town of Oadi ia some- 
times called Mysian, though, according to Strabo, it 
belonged to Phiygia Epictetus. It was therefore 
unquestionably this part of Phrygia about which 
Eumenes of Pergamum was at war with Prusias, and 
which by the derision of the Romans was handed 
over to the Pergamenian king, and hence obtained the 
name of Phrygia Epictetus, that is, 41 the acquired in 
addition ta” (Polyb. Excerpt de Legat 128, 129, 
135, 136; Liv.xxxix. 51; Strab. p. 563.) After the 
death of Attalus 111., b. c. 133, all Phiygia with 
the rest of the kingdom of Pergamum fell into the 
hands of the Romans. A few years later, whan the 
kiugdom of Pergamum became a Roman province, 
Phrygia was given to Mithridates V. of Pontns(JiwL 
xxxviii. 1; Appiah, Bell MUhr. 57), but after his 
death in b. c. \20 it was taken from his sou and 
successor, Mithridates VL, and declared free. (Ap- 
pian, l. c.) This freedom, however, was not calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of the Phrygians,™ 
gradually loot their importance. The Romans ifte^ 
wards divided the country into jurisdictions, but 
without any regard to tribes or natural boundaries. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 629; Plin. r. 29.) fa b. o, 88 tto 
districts of Laodicsia, Apameia, and Synnsd***®® 
to have been added to the province of Cilicia, (w 
in Vert. i. 17, 37.) But this arrangement » ws 
lasting, for afterwards we find those throe distn 
as a part of the province of Asia, and then again as 
a part of Cilicia, until in ». o. 49 they *PP®*L. 
have become permanently united with -Asia, 
east and south of Phrygia, however, 
town, of ApoUonU, M M "I 1 *?*!* 
did not belong to the province of Asia, fa tbe 
division of the empire made in the 4tb 
a. D., Phrygia Parorios was addaj to Jbs 
of Piaidia, and a district on the “ — 
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The remaining pari of Pbiygia was then divided into | 
Phrygia Salataris, oampming the eastern part with ] 
Synoada for Ha capital, and Phrygia Pacatiana 
(sometimes also called Oapatiana), which comprised 
the western part down to the frontiers of Claris. 
(Notk. Imp . c, 2; Hierocl. pp. 664, 676; Constant 
Parph. de Them, i. 1 ; Duett, p. 42 ; aee the ex- 
cellent article Phrygia in Pauly's R ea l en cychpaedie, 
by O. Abel ; Cramer, Aria Minor, ii. p. 1, &c. ; 
Niebuhr, LecL on An e. Hitt. L p. 88, &c., iL p. 
382.) [L/&] 

PHRYGIA PISIDICA. [Pisidia.] 
PHTHENOTES NOMOS (♦fordm* or *8tv6rou 
vofxis, Ptol. iv. 6. § 48 ; Plin. v. 9. a. 9), another 
name for the Nomos Chemmitea in the Aegyptian 
Delta. [Buto; Chbmmxb. 1 I W. B. D.l 

PHTHIA. [Phaia. 1 
PHTHIA, PHTHlOTia [Thessaua.) 
PHTHIRA (*0Jpa, Steph. B. a. v ; written Mp 
in Meineke'a edition of Stephanus), a mountain in 
Cana, inhabited by the Phthires, is evidently the 
ume as the ♦dei pmv Spot of Homer (II. ii. 868), 
which, aooording to Hecstaeua, was identical with 
Mt. Latinos, hot which others supposed to be the 
Mine u ML Gnus, running parallel to Ml Latinos. 
(Stnb. xiv. p. 635.) 

PHTHIRCPHAGI (ifapofdyo *), i e. “ lice- 
eiten," a Scythian people, so called from their filth 
and dirt (Aarb rod auxpov teal rod vlvov, Strab. xi. 
p. 449). Some modem writers endeavour to derive 
their name from fOotp, the fruit of the virus or fir- 
tiee, which served as their food (Ritter, Vorkalle , 
p 549), but there can be no doubt, from the expla- 
nation of Strabo^ of the sense in which the word 
was. understood in antiquity. This savage people is 
\oriou&ly placed by different writers. According to 
Strabo they inhabited the mountains of Cancasus 
(Strab. xi. pp. 492, 499), and according to other 
writero different parts of the coasts of the Black 
Sea. (Arrian, Per. P. Eta. p. 18; Mela, i. 18; 
Pirn. vi. 4.) Ptolemy places them in Asiatic Sar- 
matia beyond the Rha (v. 9. §17). According to 
Pliny (vi 4) they were subsequently called Salae. 
The Budini are also said to have ate lice (fffetpo- 
rpaytown, Herod, iv. 109). , 

PHTHUTH (♦6oM, PtoL iv. 1 . § 3 ; ♦wfrnjr, Jos. 
Amtiq. i. 6. § 2; Fut, Plin. v. 1), a river of Maure- 
tenia, which has been identified with the Wady Ten - 
In the ethnographic table of Genesis (x. 6), 
1 hut is reckoned among the eons of Ham. This im- 
mediate descent of Phut (a name which is generally 
admitted to indicate Mauretania) from Hnm indi- 
like their Greek name, the depth of colour 
which distinguished the Mauretanians. In Ezekiel 
(wivii. lo) the men of Phut are represented as 
^wving in the Tyrian armiee (oomp. xxx. 5,xxxviii. 
•I*® in Jeremiah (xlvi. 9) they are aum- 
to °* Aegypt; and in Nahum 

o P •» the helpers of Nineveh. (Winer, 
o. Vm . Kenrick, Phoenicia, pp. 137, 
[E.B.J.] 
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(*ww8o«mh), a tribe mentioned by 
n.W Of* II* § 12) ae inhabiting the Ghersonesus 
S^mthe north of Germany, and dwelling 
^ of toe Cobandi and Chili. Zeuss (Die Demi 
thin/ P ' witboQt satisfactory reasons, regards 
Caesar*? » h !t BaTne *** Ssd^ mentioned by 
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Qnadi, and Wilhelm (Gtrmmim^ p. 238) heBeves 
that it existed in Moravia, in the neighbourhood of 
Ztutm. 

PHUSIHABA (*ovcm4p*%n Mw* of tfc* ttfr, 
trict of Melitene in Armenia Mbor» between Ointesa 
mid Eusemara, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (▼. 7. 

I^HYCUS (*wetv », Strab. viii. p. 363^ xviL p. 
837 ; Ptol. iv. 4. § 6: Plin. v. 5), the most 
northerly point of the Libyan coast, 2888 stadia 
from Taeoarum (850 M.P., Plin. Le.), M 125 
M.P. from Crete. (Plin. L c.) Cato tJbhed at 
this point in Africa after leaving Crete, bat the 
natives refused to receive his ships. (Lucan, ix. 
40.) Synesius, who has given in his letters (Ep. 
51, 100, 114, 129) several particubiro about this 
spet, states that it liras dangerous to live here because 
of the stagnant waters, and their fetid exhalations. It 
bad a harbour shouted to tbe W., which is confirmed 
by the Cout-desoriber (Stadiaem. § 53, where It is by 
an error called Phoenicia). Scylax (p. 46) placed the 
gardens and lake of tbe Hespendes near this headland, 
now Rde-ai-Eaeat or R&* Sem, where Smyth (Medi- 
terranean, p. 455) marks the coast bold and steep, 
rising gradually to Cyrene. (Pacho, Voyage, p. 
169 ; Barth, Wondenmgen, p. 498.) [E. B. J.] 
PHY'LAOE (♦i/Adunj: Eth. tuKoxfoios.) 1. A. 
town of Phthiutis in Thessaly, one of the places 
subject to Protesilans, and frequently mentioned in 
the Homeric poems. (Il ii. 695, xiii. 696, xv. 335, 
Od. xl 290; comp. Apoll. Rhod. L 45; Steph. B. 
s. r.) It contained a temple of ProtesUaus. (Pind. 
fithm. i. 84.) Pliny erroneously calls it a town of 
Magnesia (iv. 9. b. 16). Strabo describes it as 
standing between Pharoalus and Pbthiotic Thebes, 
at the distance of about 100 stadia from tbe latter 
(ix. pp. 433, 435). Leake places it at about 40 
minutes from Ghidik, in the descent from a pass, 
where there are remains of an ancient town. The 
situation near the entrance of a pass is well suited 
to the name of Pkylace. (Leake, Northern Greece , 
▼ol. iv. pp. 332, 364.) 

2. A town of Molossis in Epeiros, of uncertain 
site. (Liv. xlv. 26.) 

3 A place in Arcadia, upon the frontiers of 
Tegea and Laconia, where the Alpkeius rises. (Pans, 
viii. 54. § 1.) 

4. A town of Pieria in Macedonia (Ptol iii. 13. 
§ 40), tiie inhabitants of which are mentioned by 
Pliny under the name of Phylacaei (iv. 10. a. 17). 

PHYLACEIUM (8v\cuc«mt or nuAcurofer), a 
town of western Phrygia, at a short distance from 
Themisonium. (Ptol. v. 2. §26; Tab. Peal; 
G**ogr. Rav. i. 18, whore it » called Filactlon.) 
The Phrygian tribe of the hvKa tchreun, mentioned 
by Ptolomy (v. 2. § 27), undoubtedly derived its 
name from this place. [L. S.] 

PHYLE. [Attica, p. 329, b.J 
PHYLLE1UM, PHYLLUS. [Astkrium.] 
PHYLLIS (♦vAAis), a district of Thrace in the 
neighbourhood of Ml Pengaeus, bounded by the An- 
gites on the W. and by the Strymon on the S. 
(Herod, vil 113; Steph. B.s.0.) ^ 

PHYRITES, a small tributaxy of the Cayrtrus, 
having its origin in the western brooch of Mount 
Tmolnn, and flowing in a sootbem diwetaon ttrough 
tba F«wu marah (Stagnom Pegaseam), die- 
efaaim itaalf into tte Cajrtwa aome diatwoa atom 
Epbmv (Plin. ». 31.) (L. 8.1 

PHVSCA, PHYSOD& [Eoroaea.] 
PHYSCELLA. [Oalkpbus.] 

8S 
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PHTSCUS (fjroti: Etk timiilf), a town of 
Origin the territory Of the Rhodians, situated on 
Uto coast, with a harbour and a grave sacred toLeto. 
(Strab. xhr. p. 652; Stadium, Mar. Mag. § 245; 
PtoLfir. 2. § 11, when it is sailed tovrxo.) It is im- 
possible to suppose that efts Phywras was the port- 
town of Mylasa (Strab. xiv. p.659); we most rather 
aasnme that Pass&la, the port of Mjlasa, also bore 
the name of Physcus. Our Pbjscus was the ordi- 
naiy landing-place for vessels sailing from Rhodes 
to AriaMinor. (Strab. xiv. p 663; comp. Steph. 
B. This harbour, now called Mdrmorice , and 

a part of it Pky sco, is one of the finest in the world, 
and in 1801 Lad Kelson’s fleet anchored here, be- 
fore the battle ef the Kile. [L. S.] 

PHYSCUS, a tributary of the Tigris. [1 lams.] 

PHYTEUM (Avreov, Pol. v. 7 ; Avrmov, Steph. 
B. A 9. s Gtwala), a town of Aetolia, probably on 
the northern shore of the lake Trichoma. (Leake, 
Northern Greece , vol. L p. 155.) 

PHY'TIA or PHOETEIAE (*t/Tfo, Thuc. iii. 
106 ; Aonticu, Pol. iv. 63; ♦oit&u, Steph. B. s. v.i 
Eth. Aoerir&s, Aolriaf, ♦omeb', -avos : Porta ), a 
town in the interior of Acamania, situated on a height 
W. of Stratus, and strongly fortified. It lay on the 
read from Stratus to Medeon and Limnaea. After 
the time of Alexander the Great it fell into the 
hands of the Aefdiaiis, together with the other towns 
in, the W of Aeanunia. It was taken by Philip in 
his expedition against Aetolia in b. c. 219 ; hnt the 
AetoiUns, doubtless, obtained possession of it again, 
either before or after the conquest of Philip by the 
Romans. It is mentioned as one of the towns of 
Acamania in a Greek inscription fonnd at Panto, 
the site of Acbuin. the date of which is probably 
prior to the time of Augustus. In this inscription 
the ethnic form torrid* occurs, which is analogous 
to ’Atcapvdr, Alvidv, ’Aritn-dy, 'ABapdv, *A (&. 
(Thuc., Pol., IL cc. ; Bdckb, Corpus JnecHpt No. 
1793; Leaks, Northern Greece , vol. iii. p. 574, 
seq.) 

PI' ALA (Il/oXa), a town in the interior of Pon- 
tus Galaticua, mentioned oply fay Ptolemy (v. 6. 
§9). [L.&] 

PIALA (nfaXa or nriMa, Ptol. vl 16. $ 6), 
a town of Serica, from which the people Pialae 
(TlidAoi or n<d88ai), dwelling as for as the river 
Oechardos, derived their name. (Ptol. vi. 16. | 4.) 
In some MSS. of Pliny (vu 17. a. 19) tbs Aim 
an mentioned ss a people in Scythia into Im toj f 
but Sillig reads Psacac. 

PIALAE. [PutA.l 

FtAXJA (IliaXk), a town cf HSsUseotis in 
Thessaly, at the foot of Mt. CereeUtnu, probably 
■*l Hellenic renudna either at SkUL 
(Staph* B. a a.\ Leake, Northern 

*tsl ML 10. I 9), a 
I hmnev, adjoining ita aonthemor 
[T.H.D.] 
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opposite side of the Italian peninsula ; and this is 
explained by Strabo, who tells ns that they wars in 
foot a portion of that people who had been towns* 
ported by the Romans from their original abodes to 
the shores of the Tyrrhenian see. (Strab. v. p. 251.) 
The period of this transfer is not mentioned, but it 
in all probability took place on or shortly after tbs 
conquest of Picennm by the Romans, b. c. 268. 
During the Second Panto War, the Picentini espoused 
the cause of Hannibal, for which conduct they wars 
severely punished after the close of the war, being, 
like the Lueanians and Brnttians, prohibited from 
military service, and employed for the inferior duties 
of public messengers and couriers. They were at the 
same time compelled to abandon their chief town, 
which bom the name of Picentia, and to disperse 
themselves in the villages and hamlets of the sur- 
rounding countoy. (Strab. L c.) The more effec- 
tually to hold them in check, the Romans in n.c* 194 
founded in their territory the colony of Saleroom, 
which qnickly roes to be a flourishing town, and tbs 
chief place of the surrounding district (Strab. Lc.; 
Liv. xxxiv. 45 ; Veil. Pat i. 15). Pioentia, however, 
did not cease to exist: Floras indeed appears to date 
its destruction only from the period of the Social 
War (Flor. iii. 18), but even long after this it is 
mentioned as a town both by Mela and Pliny, and 
its name is still found in the Tabula aa late as the 
4th century. (Mel. ii. 4. § 9; Phn. iii. 5. s. 9; 
Tab. Pent.) The name of Vtcenea is still borne by 
a hamlet on the road from Salerno to EboU, asd the 
stream on which it is situated is still called the Vi* 
centino; but it is probable that the ancient city was 
situated rather more inland. (Roxnanelli, vol uk 
p. 610; Zannooi, Carta del Regno di Napoli ) 

The boundaries of the Picentini are cledrly marked 
both by Strabo and Pliny. They occupied the 
southern slope of the ridge of mountains which sepa- 
rates the gulf of Poeidonia from that of Naples, ex- 
tending from the promontory of Minerva to the mouth 
of the Silarus. Ptolemy alone extends their confines 
across the range in question as far as the mouth of 
the Samoa, and includes Surrentum among their 
towns. (PtoL ill 1. 1 7.) But there is little doubt 
that this is inaccnsnte. 

The name cf Picentim Is generally confined by 
geographers to the petty people in question, that of 
Piceotsa bring given to the people of Pioenomontbs 
Adriatic. Bat it ia doubtful how far this distinettaj 
Wttetorved in ancient tim*. Ploontipw feewd 
as a* adjective form for “bekmgfog to 
both by rompey (op. Q&adAtt riH lft,*)** 
Tacitus (Hist. iv. 63); whUa Strabo mmU*#*** 
for the people ofPiowram, alri nfowwfif 
Campania. Tba latter are infeed M srifeto «*£ 
*Md fl* «, «M JMwdlr «#m*m *J5* 
gmnl «m» fa Mpwt to Aon. £**0^1. 

wofHfwroiC* toSwiwAiy*«y 

buk of t*o 8 mm, « *»***»»#? 

month of tbo Udt to 3 * 4 **“ "* - 

Intwft 
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tbe torntory oocipfed by the Galli Bmam, which 
was afterwards incorporated into the province of 
Unfem. The letter district seems to hsve been st 
one time regraded M rather belonging to Ptoemnn. 
Thai Polybius tachtdes the u Cfauheu Ager" in 
Picenum; and Livy even describes tbe ookoy of 
Arimiaom as founded M in Pioeno.” (Pol in 81 ; 
Liv. Spit xv.) Bat the boandaries of Picenum 
warn definitely established, is above stated, in the 
time of Augustas, sooording to whose division it 
constituted urn Fifth Region of Italy. (PHn. iiL 13. 
s. 13) Stash, v. p. 840.) The district thus bounded 
forms a tract of about 80 geographical miles (800 
stadia, Stub, v, p. 841) in length, with an avenge 
breadth of from 30 to 40 miles. The southern part 
of the territory thus limited was inhabited by a 
tribe called the Prabtotii, who appear to have 
been to some extent a different people Aram the PS- 
centest hence Pliny gives to this district the name 
of Regio Praetorians; and Livy more than once 
notices the Praetutianus Ager, as if it were distinct 
from the Picenna Ager. (Plin. L c.; Liv. xxii. 9, 
xxrii. 4S.y TJm narrow strip between the rivers 
Vomanas and Jfatrinas, called the Ager Hadrianus, 
soems to have also been regarded as in same degree 
s separate district (PHn. I c.; Liv. xxii. 9); but 
Ixith these tracts were generally comprised by geo- 
graphers aa mere subdivisions of Picenum in the 
more extensive sense. 

Very little is known of the history of the Picentes; 
bat ancient writers seem to have generally agreed in 
tvngnmg them a Sabine origin; tradition reported 
that they were a colony sent out from the parent 
country in consequence of a vow, or what was called 
a bacred spring ; and that their name was derived 
from a Woodpecker (plena), the bund sacred to 
Macs, which was said to have guided the emigrants 
on their much. (Streb. v. p. 240; Plin. iil 13. 
« 18; Feet v. iVomo, p. 218.) Silius Italicus, on 
the other hand, derives it from the name of Picas, 
the Italian divinity, whom he represents as the 
founder of Ascolnm (Sd. ItaL viil 439—445); bat 
this is in substance only another form of tbe same 
legend. That writer r e pr esents the region as pre- 
viously pos se sse d by the Pelagians; to mention of 
these is found in any other author, bat Pliny speaks 
°f Sicnliaos and Liburnians sa having had set- 
tlements on this coast, especially in the Praetorian 
district, where Trnentom was said still to preserve 

'/*»• of » Litantoa ootay (Pita. {.«.), while ib. 

founds, rf Nown. nl Aitom, fatter to the 
N, wu Merited t. tte 6MB. (A) W. hue no 
BMutef wt teten g tte nlneaf tten tenement.; 
tt— «n»aot hnpntebbttet in tte hwt imtuwe 
confabs with tte «*my <* Sktlim 
Zp 1 »hieh wu ccttMMwd «t a much liter pc. 
5? •* Amoo» [AchXwa.] Thfc i rt Herow t, 
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Tha Picentes reaped the abafopt of this fottg 
peace in the prosperity rf tbefo eounRy, etafr m 
esmeone of gbe&ost periW ft Rett 0 
that according to Flteffi ft toririMf* m 

360,000 citizens si the thteef ttoRa > tendbeeL 
(Plin. I c.) Nevertheless they seem to Rave ottered 
bat little resfetsnoe to the Bow e n armi, and warn 
reduced by the consols ffcmpmmos Sophoe and Ap- 
pios OJaadhw te a etegle campaign, n. a 86 8. 
(Flore 5. 19; Liv. EpU. xv? Oroa. hr. 4) Euteop. fi. 
16.) Tbs causes which led to the war ate wtawvnj 
but the foot that the Picentes and SaBrnt^paWers 
at this rims tbe only two nation* of Italy that re- 
mained ansuhdned is quits te ri ted snt to expiate it 
From this rims the Picentes lapsed into the or- 
dinary condition of the flutyect aUtes of Borne; sad 
tbetigh their terrfttary is repeatedly menrioned 4a 
suffering from Bid savages of the Second Punic War 
(Pol Hi. 86; Liv. xxii. 9, xxviL 43). the name of 
the people does not again occur in history till the 
great outbreak of the nations of Italy in the Social 
War, B.c. 9a In that memorable contest the Picentes 
bdre a prominent part It was at Asculum, which 
seems to have been always regarded as their capital, 
that open hostilities first broke out; the massacre of 
the nroeonsul Q. Servilius and his legate Fonteius 
in that city having, a it were, grasp the signal of 
the general insurrection. (Appian, jBL C. i. 88 ; Liv. 
Epit. Ixxii; Veil. Pat. il 15 ; Diod. xxxvii. 2.) 
The first attempt of Cn. Pompeius Strabo to reduce 
Asculum was repulsed with loss; and it wss with 
difficulty that that general could maintain his footing 
in Picenum while the other Roman armies were oc- 
cupied in hostilities with the Ifsni, Peligni, and 
other nations nearer Rome. It was not till the 
second you of the war that, having obtained a de- 
cisive victory over the allies, he was enabled to re- 
sume the offensive. Even then the Puentine general 
Judacilins maintained a long struggle against Pom- 
peius, which was at length terminated by the ear- 
render of Asculum, and this seems to have been fol- 
lowed by the submission of the rest of the Puentes, 

a. o. 89. (Appian, B. C. i. 47, 48; Liv. 
lxxiv.,lxxvi; Ores. v. 18; Fkv. HI 18.) That* can 
be no doubt that they were at this tone admitted, 
like the rest of the Italian allies, to the Roman fran- 
chise. 

Ptoennm was occupied almost without opposition 
by Caesar at tbe commence me n t of the M War, 

b. o. 49 (Oms. ACL 11—15), the inhatetaoto 
having unfvtmally de cla red te bte frvovr, and thus 
compelled tbe officers of Ponspey to withdraw from 
Auxhnum and Aaeutem, which they had occupied 
with strong g arr is o ns . In the civil war te t wesn 
YitetUos and fespsrian A. o. 69, it was occupied te 
like mmmer without rwdsteac* if the forces of tha 
tetter. (Tan. BkL HL 4ft.) Pfcenum appears te 
have oootimud to be a flourishing provteoeof Italy 
throughout the puled Of tbe Roman Empire; and 
thoughPHnyapcskacf it m having teach Maitf 
te roj wVkt oomxand to earlier times (“ ptedm 
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retted {lambda, ssd ti» two tontfw eoarttuted a 
^wvImwMi rempriaed all tin atrip ef Umbria 
along the coast o f Ufa Adriatic, as wall as the terri- 
tory of the fiabinel, Vestini, PcHgni, and Mam. 
Ueace we find the Liber Colonitrum including the 
wMe of tide extensive district tinder the name ctf 
J^eennm, and enumerating not only Alba and Horsia, 
hot cm Notueotum, FMeme,aud Tibur, among the 
^dvitefcee Ftauk* (Mb. Cokm. p. 2 5Z3&9.) 
Bui this arrangement did not tot hag. Fkndnia 
and were again separated from Pieenum, and 
that mrinoe was subdivided into twot the one called 
" Pl&cnra wburbioartam," or aivnjdy Picemun, 
which was the original district of that same, earn- 
•ponding tothe Fifth Begire of August**; while the 
name <*“ Fteenora Anareerium * wae given to the 
tiwet from the Aerie to the Babtoon, which had been 
originally known as the 4 GaUfcoe Ager,” and in the 
days of Augustus was comprised under the name of 
Umbria. (Mb. Cokm. pp 285—287 ; Mommsen, 
fib Mb. Cal pjk 208—914; Natit Dig*. iL pp. 64, 
65; Backing,, ad NaL pp. 432, 443; P. Disc. it 

It.) 

In the wars between the Goths and the generals 
of Justinian, Pkennrn repeatedly became the imme- 
diate theatre of hostilities Auximoro in particular, 
which was at time the chief city or cepitsl of 
the province, was regarded as one of the most im- 
portant fortresses in Italy, and withstood for a long 
tima tim anas of BeUearios (Procop. B. G. iL 10, 
IWJf.) After tlie expulsion of the Gotha, Pice- 
num became one of the provinces of the exarchate «f 
Banana, and as such continued subject to the Greek 
emperors until the final downfal of the exarchs. It 
was at this period that arose thd geographical desig- 
nation of the Pentapolis, for a province which com- 
prised the greater part of Piceuum, together with 
the maritime district of Umbria as far os Anminum. 
The province of this name was one of those bestowed 
on the see of Borne by king Pepin after the defeat 
of the Lombard king Astolphna (a.d. 754), and 
has ever since continued to form part of Die States 
of the Church. 

Piceuum it a district of great fertility and beauty. 
Extending In a broad band of nearly uniform width 
from the central ranges of the Apennines, which form 
its boundary on the W , and which here attain thoir 
greatest elevation in the Monte Como and Monti 
della Ms, it slopes gradually from tlience to the 
m ; the greater part of this space being occupied 
by great hills, the uoderfalls of the more lofty Apen- 
nines, which in their more elevated regions are clothed 
with extensive forests, while the lower elopes produce 
abundance of fruit-trees and ohm, ad well as good 
wipe And, com. (Strab. v. p. 240; Liv. xxii. 0.) 
Both Hesnee and Juvenal extol the excellence of its 
apples, and Pliny triJe us its olives were among the 
chtiaset in Hnfar, (Her- Sat. ii. 3. 272, 4. 70; 
Jur« xi. 72; m *?. kai) The whole district 
is far wtri hyfttirewntii ftreams, which, descending 
with grant rapitifr dtem the lofty ranges of the 
Apeadnes, paftalpe much of a torrent-like character, 
but nsrerthmsm m/m to irrigate the whole country, 
which is than sundered one of the pleasantest in Italy. 
These atreanw print* ncariy parallel eonrees, the di- 
rect diriaaca mm thrir sources to the sea in no case 
much rereading 40 mtiea. They are, proceeding 
from & la V* as follow* * <S) The Matbmus, now 
called An fw mbai n small etiteam which farmed the 
southern turit efPIremuH* ftparettag ft from the 
territory of the Vratids (2) the Vomamus, etiU 


ceBed the Fe mnu o, which cepaxuted the district of 
Adria from that of theFrwstutii ; <8) fihe Bnmnva, 
now called the Totdmo, but sometimes eke the 
7Vontiae, which flows by Taramo (Intaremna) ; 
(4) the IteuKNTua ( JVouto), thbmost oonsideiihls of 
all there streams, which flows under the walls of 
AtodS (Astral um); (6) the Town, still called tbs 
Tama $ (8) the Fumon, now the Chimb f/(7) the 
PoTsarm, Am. retted the Potommt («) the Hmto 
or Mmios, now known ns the Mmm. Three bet 
names are known rely front the Tabula 2 re the 
other baud Pliny men tio ns a stream catted Aureu, 
to which are added in seme MBS. the names of 
Suintw and Hrivinua. All these are placed app»- 
rently between the river Truentoe end the town of 
Oupra Maritima ; but beridre the uncertainty ef the 
reeding, the whole description of this region Vi Phay 
is so confused that ft is very unsafe to rely upon hu 
cider of enumeration. The Albula cannot be iden- 
tified with any certainty, but may perhaps 1st the 
stream new called the flWfoetf o, and the other two 
names era probably mere eorruptirea. ft The Anus 
(Eemo\ a mueh more conatderehle stream, flowing 
into the are between Ancona and fires Galfica, formed 
the boundary which eeparetod F ka nu m from Um- 
bria. 

The towns of Picreum ere numerous, end, from 
the accounts of the populouanere of the cmmtiy in 
early times, were probably many of them cnee con- 
siderable, but few have any historical celebrity. 
There re the sea crest (proceeding us before from 
S. to N.) were: (l)MATuurtm,at the mouth of the 
river of the seme name, earring as the pert of Adrn 
(Strab. ▼. p. 241); (2) C Aaron* How*, at the 
mouth of the Betinus, near Giulia Nxtoca; (3)Cas- 
tbum Tru KATIN tiM or Trukntuw, at tlie mouth 
of tlie nver of the same name ; (4) Cufra Maui- 
tima, at I* Grotte a Mare, about 3 miles N of 
S. Benedetto; (5) Castrum Firmavum, now Porta 
di Fermo , at tlie mouth of the little river Leta , 
(6) Potkxtia (Sta Marian PoUnea\ at the mouth 
of the river of the same name; (7) Nwuna, still 
called Umann, at the southern extremity of the 
mountain headland called Monte Camera; and {») 
Ancowa, at the northern end of the erne promon- 
tory. This last waa by far the meet important of 
the maritime towns of Piceuum, and the rely «»» 
that pcHsesaed a port worthy of the name: with thn 
exception all the meat important cities ef the region 
were situated inland, re hills of considerable eleva- 
tion, end thus eqjeyed the advantage ef strong po- 
sitions as fortresses. Tha meet important of time 
weie Aiiximv* (Otimd) t about 12 miles & « An- 
cona ; Cixouuim (CfepoIQ, in a very fofty *5**' 
tion, between the valleys of the Aeetoaad W** 5 
Fiamnc (Fermo), re e hill about 6 «ik» ttm the 
sea ; Asoulum (AecoK), the anrient captal 
num, In a very strong si t u a tion re tea river Tro®' 
tus, about 22 tnilse from ft* mouth ; 

(TeramoX the chief dty of the Preetutb; *f d 
Adrla (Alrf), ahnest drea ta tha aretberofr®^^ 
of Pioenum. The minor tcwwl in ti* 
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jrcx (Tbkntho), on opposite sides of the volley Of 
the Flasor (CkimM) a mmtmmm (8. 
to the upper vaBqy of the Jfrk waajTtxu, on the 
fcft beak of the sane ri paa m, near the modem town 
of TVga; end Bsmm on its right bank, not far 
{romMaeerata. Tib site of Pmjsulai (Pansulanl, 
Plin.) is fixed by Holstenins at Monte deW Ohno, 
and that of Pollkxtia (PoUentiui, Id.) at Monk 
MefaM) »U in the tame neighbourhood ; T but these 
last tdowrtflnafinm are merely coqjectauhL 


Ptoeoum waa tr a verse d by a line of highroad, 
which WM the line of the coast from Ancona to 
Atom**, «here It united whh the Via Valeria ; 
while he moeadheetao PUBiw i ka tio n a with Borne were 
secured by the Via Bakrin, which crossed the Apea- 
nines direct hem tt kwora a by Falanrtaun to Aeon* 
lum, and them to the Adriatic. Further to the 
north, also, a branch of the Via Wamink, quitting 
the main line of that great road at Nuceria, cromed 
the OBQtml ridge of the Apsnninee by Prokqnemn to 
beptempeda hi the valley of the PoUntia, and thence 
proceeded by Trek and Aaximufn to Ancona. Be- 
sides these mere Important Hies of road, the Tabula 
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mam by Bkane and Orbs Brisk to Asenlum ? the 
Other from AasHlitm be Ffiteum , and its port Cas- 
lollum Firmanum. The extremely hilly and broken 
character of the co u n t ry m adam the determination of 
distanoea along these Unse of mad very uncertxi 
and the whole district Is given in the Tabula in 
confused a maimer that little mtiastce can be placed 
on its authority. [K. BL B.] 

PICTAVL [Pictokbl] 

PICTI. The names el the Pkti and Scot! ap. 
pear only in late writers, by whom they an spoken 
of as two allied people. The Piets seem to Imve 
been identical with the ancient Caledonians (‘ Caldo- 
nuin altorurmfuePietorua^ ail vae et paludes," Eumen. 
Pan. m 7). and dwelt N. of the Firth of Forth 
(Beda, H. keel. i. 1). Ammianua Marcel linns rs- 
pie&ents the Picti as divided, in the time of the 
emperor Constant, into two tribes, the Dicalidonae 
and Veotunones, and aa committing fearful ravages 
m conjunction with the Attaeotti and Scotti (xxvu. 
8- § 4.) Their ethnological relations have beau 
already discussed [BmumiaAm Iksuuur, Vol. I. 
P- ^38]. The name of Pleti, or jk unted, is com- 
monly supposed to be derived from their custom of 
painting their bodice, and would thus be only a trans- 
lation of the British word Bnth, signifying anything 
Panted, and which, according to Camden ( Gen. Doe or. 
P* xxxvi *)i is the root of the name Briton. Such 
«» etymology fitvours the notion that the Piets win 
indigenous race ; but on this point nothing 
positive ** he affirmed. (Comp. Amm. Mare. xx. I, 
2i^ Bed *» *• EccL «• *. 11.) [T.H.D.1 

tt'CTONES (lUMw), Ml, at \ 1 * ‘ 

wavi, warn a Gallic nation, sooth w> ««« ***** 
"M °o U,. cout of to Atkatie. Ptdtaay (it 7. 
•i paC8s Iham in Celtogalatk Aqulteuia, and 
frJj? n * two «f tkM towM/Lintonum or Lnmnum 
i £*!"> Md lUtktam. « Th»y occupy,' ho uyt, 
nvw n-T ”? rth<!rn P^» of AqoitanK thow on 4o 
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poeratif tntria% M la Pifltemy QU7, 1 1) Pbe® 
mhm (UtuRpHbvm Aamwltlaulftew br Jmn on the 
oaast of oS^hbiMft, belwwn tbs month of the 
river whM» be nariae Canentdus [CARAmojrtttl 
and the port Boner or Bioar. It Is kspoaribla to H 
tanainamat pehriofland la FeoMum. D'Anrifio 
euppoam it to be VAiptihm near rim month of rim 
Storo Nfortmm; and GoaselUn takas it to bo L* 
Jbhris db Mat$ o6 uL [0.1*1 

P1DA (Xlffia), a town in Panina GaWtouS, « 


the road 
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from Anuria to Tfootaonarnli 


(Ptal v. 6. 1 9; Tab. &wLt *h*t 4t ia salted 
Pidae.) * [L.8.] 

PUSNG1TAE (tlmyykm, pud. 'IB. 5, I 20 ), 
a people in European Samaria, supposed by Schata- 
rik to be the inhabitesita of the nver /Venn, whkh 
frdla into the JfrrygM near Paufr (JSktwitebo Alter* 

Buor, voL Lp. 907.) 

PTEBA. [Cikmcm.1 

PPEKES (nlcpes), a Thracian people, occupying 
the narrow atnp of plain land, or low hill, between 
the mouths of the l’eueius and the Hahaimon, at 
the fbot of the great woody steeps of Olympus. 
(Thuc. li. 99; Strab. ui. p. 331, Fr. 22, ix. p.410; 
Liv. xliv. 9.) This district, which, under the name 
of Pikbxa or Pieris (niepfa, Xlttpls), is men- 
Uoued in the Homeric poems (7i xiv. 225), was, ac- 
cording to legend, the birthplace of the Muses 
(Hesiod, Thing. 53) and of Orpheus, the fhther of 
song. (Apoll Argon. I 23.) When this wonftdp 
was intruduoed into Boeoria, the names of the moun- 
tains, grots, and springs with which this poetic 
religion was connected, were transferred from the N. 
to the S. Afterwards the Piaras were ensiled from 
their original seam, and driven to the N.beytnd the 
Stinson and Mount Fangaetts, when they fanned « 
new astUement (Herod, vii. Ill; Thuc. L e.) The 
boundaries which historiane and geographers give to 
this province vary. In the systematic geography of 
Ptolemy (ill 13. f 15) the name k given to the 
extent of coast between the mouths of the Lndias 
sad the Halkemon. Piaria was bounded on the W. 
from the contiguous district of the Thessalian Per* 
rbaebia by the great chain of Olympus. An o&hoot 
from OlympimodvaiM along the PiAian plain, to a 
NW. direction, aa far aatbo ravins of the Halkemon, 
whom the mountains aie aaparated by that chasm in 
the gnat eastern ridge of Northern Greece from 
the portion of It anciently called Bennies. The 
highest summit of the Pierian range called Pram 
Mom (Pirn. lv. 16; comp. Panmn. . fcb B5.|B| 
x. 13. $ 5) rises about fimBea to thaN,«f Pto. 
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hSaoed a little east of Olympia, and its acropolis 
fedsably mmm ted a height on the western aide of 
Coe rivulet or Mindko, new r its junction ||lth the 
Alphetas. Strabo (/. o.) says that it lay betweep 
the mountains Olympus and Ossa, which can only 
have been heights on different sides of the river. 
See $ts position toarked in the map in jol II. p.477. 


(xMm, JforiSB, VoL E. p* »■ «. rapunnanuiH*, 
p. 6. Mnre, Tam ** Greece, vol £ p. 283; Curtate, 
fhfccowe m s, tel. 1L p. 81.) 

riSAE(n(«ai,Slmb.Pol5 IXfottai l Ptol.; iKmu 
Lyoophr.: JEth. Pisanos: IHm\ an important city of 
Etruria, situated on the N.baukof thertar Armis,a 
few ntfMufrum its mouth. AH authors agree in repre- 
aetitiagta sts a my undent dty, hot the aeooonts 
of its eariybistMy me very confused and uncertain. 
The identity of its name will* foa* of the dty of 
EKa nstoramr lad to the supposition that the one 
was derived %mn the otlier; and hence foe founda- 
tion 6f the Italian Pisae was ascribed by some 
authors to Pdops himself (Piin. fti. 8. s. 8), while 
othms mdgned it to a body of settlers from the 
X^dspofoswih Pisa who had accompanied .Kestor to 
Troy* and on thdr toturn wandered to this part of 
Italy. (Stash, v. £22*; Serv. ad Am. x. 179.) 
Epdus,^ reputed founder of Metaponturo, was, 
according to some vfrftam, that of Pisae also. (Serv. 
I a) liie Sloan, Or Alphean, origin of the city is 
generally adopted by the Koman poets. (Virg. Am. 
f. 179; Claudian. B. GBd. 483;*util Km. 1 565*) 
Cutis however, folhnmd a diderent tmdftioo, and 
represented the city as founded by the Etruscans 
under Tarchou, though the site was previously pos- 
I eessed by a pectin called the Teutons!, who apofee 
a Greek dialect. (Cato, ap. Sard. I c.) Virgil aim 
calls it distinctly an Etruscan city, though he de- 
rives its more remote origin from Elis; and the tra- 
dition repotted by Cato seems to prove at least that 
it was one of the cities of which tlie Etruscan* 
claimed to be the founders, and which must there- 
fore have been at one period a genuine Etruscan 
city. On the other hand, Dionysius mentions it 
among the cities founded or occupied by the Felasgi 
in conjunction with the Aborigines (Dionys. i. 20); 
and then seems to be some reason to regard it as 
one of the early Pelasgic settlements on the coast of 
Etruria, which fell at a later period under the power 
of the Etruscans. 

We know almost nothing of Pisae as an Etrus'-an 
city, nor are there any remains of this period of its 
history, flat ’Strabo etill found vestiges of its past 
greatness, and the tradition of its foundation by 
Tarchon seems to point to it as one of the principal 
dries of Etruria. Its inhabitants were trained to 
asms by frequent contests with their neighbours the 
Ligurians, whil#they appear to have been one of 
the principal maritime powers among* the Etrmpms, 
and, like most of their countrymen, combined the 
pursuits of commerce and piracy. (8tmb. v. p. 293.) 
We have no account of tbs period at which it be- 
came a dependeuoy of Borne; but the lint historical 
mention of Its name is in B.C* 295, when the consul 
C. Atllius landed then with two legions from Sar- 
diniaJMfo which he shortly after attacked and 
defeated the Gaulish army riser Telamon. (Pol ii. 
27.) It is dear therefore that Pisae was at this 
time already In albums with Borne, and probably 
on the same footing as the qtjMr dependent allies of 
the republic. Its putt *** to have been much 
frequented, and foeoame & prist of departure 
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PISAEI 

was Gaul, Spain, of Liguria. Thud 41 
thence that the consul P. Soldo sailed to Maaa&ia 
at the outbreak of the Second Punic War (it. c. 
218), and thither also that ha returned on finding 
that Hannibal had already crossed Urn Alps. (Pel. 
iii. 43, 66; Liv. sxl 39.) The kog-oonrinued war* 
of the Romans with the Ligurians added greatly to 
the fopdfo* of Meant which heuMptt fori 
town of foriBwnari power, and foe unriu fo hdriU 
quarters «r the generals appointed to mmm foe 
war. (liv. xxxtfi. 43, xxxv* 69, fo I, to) It 
was not, however, exempt from the aril ooraioqtnnees 
incident |a afteh a pastil*. Xn s*a 198 K was 
suddenly attacked and besieged for in army m 
40,000 tjgSSh, and with difflcmlty *to£3 by 
the arrival of foe carnal Miracius (Uv. nr, 3); 
and on foverel ether ocaajoM foe Tteapip laid 
waste tto forrHory, Hence in a. o. 
thamaahes liriM foe Bemaaa to i 

in their territory, whkb was a*.. 

cut, the colorists oUririag Ufa rigtos.(Uv. *L 
48.) Atom fob rime we hear buttle of Pisae; 
itowolonial Oondlfom became meig&tfe that of fo* 
other M eslonine Latins*,” in that of a ttnrieiphtm 
by virtue of the Lex J*Ka (Fact. v. J fu n fo y i w a) ; 
but it seems to have reoatod a fresh May under 
Augustus, as we fond it beering the afoSnl title in 
a celebrated inscription Which xefeovds the funeral 
honours paid by the magistrates and Monto of Pisae 
to the deceased grandehttdran of Angnatoe, G. and 
U Caesar. (OralL Inter. 649, 643.) It Is hem 
termed “Cokuia Obaequens Julia Pisans;* Pliny 
also gives it the title 7 * a oriouy (PKn. Hi. Aa.8), 
and foera seams no doubt foal It was at this period 
one of the most flourishing towns of Etruria. Strabo 
Kpeaks of it ss carrying on a considerable trade in 
timber and marble from the neighbouring mountains, 
which were sent to Rome to be employed there as 
building materials. Its territory was also very fer- 
tile, and produced tlie fine kind of wheat railed 
ailigo, as well as excellent wine. (StnK v. p. 223; 
Piin. xiv. 3. s. 4, xviii. 9. s. 20.) We hare no ac- 
count of the fortunes of Tisae during foe declining 
period of the Roman empire, but during the Gothic 
wars of Narsra it is still m tofo rn ed ss a place of 
importance (Agatk fofjLL U), and to foe middle 
age« rewe rap dly to be One of ths moat deurishing 
commercial cities of Itato.V 
Thera is no dogbt that foe ancient city stood oa 
the same site with the modem Pita, bat natural 
causes have pradueed such mat changes to the 
Iqfolity, that b would be diffloolt to raeegifoe the 
oto as described by Strabo, wew not foe Identity 
of foe modern and ancient dries folly estsldisbed- 
That author (aa wail as EntSins and other wntew) 
describes foa undent city as shotted at foe con- 
flaenoa of foa rivers Arnus and Aueer (8ejw*0> 
and distant onto 20 stadia (2| miles) frojj 1 ** 

(SteA. v. p. «p) PUn. HL 8. *. Ms *#»«. *»J| 
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with 


item, 

«*w»rito cartels, mtMj belonging to the ves- 
tibuie tf • tesnpk of lfce age of the Antonhes, now 4 
embedded in the w«U of the rained church of £ 
Febce.* (Dennis, Etruria, *vri. il p. 69.) Bat 
numerous sarcophagi jof Borneo dele, some of them 
of very superior workmanship, and some fragments 

* **g, ** gg^ M teg 

as wMffwns mumumwii, crewmen ins uui m- 
— » ttaw »Mr <ltaM w> ra—r fog th> 
baoMM — M Iqrth* vbwtotht Am— M «■»«•- 
iof44ga$ta^ Tftm — — ba— p ahtahwl with 
Vmue commentary J nr Cardinal 
- -■ „ __ Pim**, fcL V— Mb l«l)i as 

keX «i tom — Mjr mabM (JKo—ft » 
Legato,* Wf) StOnSt (!«■)• 

<yhe Maritime Itete y m w tfom tiho Pouate 
Pmab— 4* AM— t from Pi— » MV, Iran which H 
m -«*-«*- * vital Ort-t. (/Ita Ate* 
p SOI.) MW— «ta> tevibw tfc» port pf Pa— , 
winch w-tal-day Mitt —Mb (— M—iMi tha 
scene of an — (M a— V*— M. — at «VM fo— a l 
from the oil, ta(R <K*fl. /(— L »l— MO, UH 
-*M, ill*) Mil— tStataa ta— »— b.* 

sLi st nrsc&KSr *2, s: 

Mannert md Mr* Dennis Mild tt a n a frr H to the 
m»w celebrated poet cf^ors or J M o o t m Bat 
this Utter port ie Brian* 19 miles from the ns 
of the <4 mo, end W from Was which dose 
agree with the dietancc riven in the Maritime Itine- 
rary, while the month of the Amo k too t 
and it ie unlikely that the entrance of the me r 
could ever have beta available a§ a harbour. Bo- 
tilioa also describee the port (without any mention 
of the mer) as formed only by a natural bank of 
aea-weed, ahich afforded shelter to the vessels that 
rode at anchor within it Much the moat probable 
view is that advocated by a local writer (Targiom 
I ozietti), that the ancient Portoa Pisanus 
bituated at a point between the month of 
^rno and Leghorn, but considerably nearer the 
lutter city, near an old church of St Stefa no. The 
dntance of this spot agrees with that ot the Itine- 
rary, and it is certain from mediae* al documents 
that the Porto Pisano, which tat the middle ages 
served as the port of Ass, when it was a great 
and powerful republic, was situated somewhere in 
tlus neighbourhood. (Targioni Toasetti, Viaggi ‘ 
Joecana, vol u. pp. *85—840, 878—480, Znmpt, 
«d HutU L 587 ) Boman remains have also been 
round on the spot, and some ruins, which may very 
jeW be those of the villa called Trftumta, described 
7 ™1m» u adjoining the port, designated in the 
labola as Tnmta (Rati Urn i. 587 ; 7hb. PeutS 
* ft «ra is every probability that the Porto Pisano # 
rae middle* ages occupied the same site with the 
Portus Pisanos, frhioh la mentioned by P. 
waconus as still In nee under the Lombard kings, 
Gh ^ * Fmnkbh chronicler In the days of 

jt'T*** (*•«*»* Lmg.v l 61; Abdn. 

,v 9 )i«* there Is no doefct that the 

aj^auia sa^ss 
a^.mssea!es 
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W >• (t. SO) under the mum of I S — V Ml 
there is telly no authority hr thia*er1hr the mums 

wnpfoyodbynafcrnwriMM v mM»- 
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jiiee < j» e^powd to he in the district 
«f JMta - M f M* It ta» —tarty ta- -ta, 
-rod tatt m v— •** tat tutaMnli bt ttaXl 
a— —I— —ft U— dot u|Jn tta dktrict rf 

Jpyjseona OMf the dtaiel of BLJam de Aevsha 
Itare^MVV rf tiii old 1— a— rad mr Aim, 

ihm. (sS-ii 

dv Sow*# 4»SW— , 4 — M l» W—W fWBfi % ft 

**$kkX!WM (IlinwfM. ; JBk PtavJSoHw 

—to), » oowidonUo tamo of .Ombrio, nt— tad — 
tbo eo— t of tbo Adri*tv.lMtm— n— fortu— o 
(Jfem) and Ariniiauffl(StaiM). A — i* — tiw 
t bo ti tho TU Fhauaik 34 mOw bon Arunfanuo 
(/hho Jot p. 126), at the month of the nunU river 
Puaurus, from which it in all probability denved 
its name. (Plin. iu. 14. a. Ip.) This la now 
called the FogUa The aite of Pibaurum, together 
with all the adjorning country, had been originally 
included m the territory df tins Galh Senenea ; bat 
we have no account ot the existence of a Gaulish 
town uf the name, and the first mention of Pisauram 
m history is that of the foundation of a Boman 
oniony there. This took place mac 184, simul- 
taneously with that of Potentia in Plcenum, so that 
the **«»* triumvirs Wire charged with the settle- 
ment of both colonies. The settlers received 6 
jugera each, and eigoyed the fall rights of Boman 
atisens. (Liv. Manx. 44 , Veil. Pat i. 15 ; Madvig f 
de Colon, pp. 253, 886.) A few years later we 
hear of the construction there of some pnbfie works, 
under the direction of the Roman censors (Liv 
xtt. 87) ; but with this exception, we hear little hf 
the new colony. It seems, however, to have catw 
tawly been a prosperous place, and one of the moat 
considerable towns in this part of Italy. Hanee,ft 
was one of the places which Caesar hastened to 
occupy with his advanoed cohorts as soon w he had 
passed the Bubioon, b. c. #9. (Case* A C. h 11, 
12 ; (Be. ad Fam. xvi. 18.) D is alee repeatedly 
alluded to ter Cicero as a flourishing town (OSc.m 
tel 4, PUL xui. 12); hence it is impoesible tet 
thewapmsion of Catullus, who calk it ** moriteWdo. 
asd a e Pieattii w (Car*. 61. 3), can refer to the In 
ditkm of the town itself. It would seem that ifea 
climate was reputed unhealthy, though this ie nob. 
the ease at the p re s e nt day. Pisanm derived 
fresh body of military ooloniats, which ware settled 
them by M» Antonias; bat anteed araeiy fete 
an earthquake, hrMch aasina to te mrif m 
great part of the town, just befioca the battle uC 


to 




. P*r r 

jmm* 


20 M. P. Mi Gypeana Talma (/Mm), and 

S* rJr ^ “^r wmSH&E 

J"«nt JU) ftotafl bu ■ harbour, Puinddn 
Forts* (JlumSi'r Aipftr, i». 8. § 1*X« th* court, 

* h * 00 “"fTS* 1 *r ^ *'* r ^ onr of -BtowM« 
Ays. (Birth, iratkfermpm, p. 871.) [E. B. J.l 
FISl'DIA (4 a totiurfi • Elk. tlwOoi, Pisklae), s 
pormosuitho aouth rf An* Minor, which mow 
tho writer turns ahraju ngirdad a* a curt of PhrT. 
** * JtaphyUs, bat «■* cowbtaudn mJi2£ 

£?£* “? »5- -i?3; 


-11 « J ». *• 1-44, **, Sink it p. ISO, 
j^ey^OT* UtKcr. It.) Eva 
tha Hamm m ecmefyaUe * eabdoe to 
popK protected as they am by to to 
Mdwyino. After I* defeat of ApMraa, Pmdia 
wkh the net of Aria, gins to Btunena, but 
hill ta be conquered by the Bamane thunseko, and 
tb«B Joined the beginning of what eubegneutly 
oatte to be the province 3 Cilicia, to which, aU»t 
B.a 88, the three Phiygian dietricte of Laodiwu, 
Apameia, and bynnada, were added. (Lhr. KpiL 77, 
Cic.*Perr.U7 t 88.) Stffl, bower*, the Rarw* 
nerer atabliahed a garrto or planted a toy 
in the interior; and even 'roe nbmurion of the 
tow* aeeme to fctve consisted mainly in to 
paying tribute to their nttei* The principal towns 
of Pistdia were, Aktsogbcxa, &44UL4 uu*i Tub- 


pepmce in the division of the Boman empire toe 

WCmataMh.rt.flnrt. It bartend lithe eart 
ai lwiw»jMa OilicU, in the Math on Pampbjba, 
!»** »»»* *£**>. Hnyg*, and hi 

?** VI* * Fsiwioi, bat it te almost 

imfiortihla to auwk tba out boandarr fine*. esM- 
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#qms), a town of Etruria, situated in tiSt 
part of that province at toatootf* toe Amotonos, 

and fn the direct reed ftf Fkwotia to Luca, at 

the distance of 25 ados mb eechto thoee cite, 
(/to. -dwt. p* 184.) We have n6 i 

v — - * - — fee ^ M j 


nrnmC 


te| ?» ». +* * ** » 3® : 

(JSAh (jfcVa.fci,i5 aT 

t4»: /£ a>wi»hkMaiBia 
t «y My to' Pmot* . MaM «aal MM «f 

flilliia H4> hL That -«mmI UJUmuMM w 

r w, T T "IT arm:] g t* 

Mirtitfr tos dfroHm^saif 

•t 53a a jwbgM f m» a wafti 

nm \P sprop swswtnprome/, wane tm new ay 
inldttwPMli % 00$$ tto Apamiatofcfo OllftU 

im feJBw Mt *m Aa mU* Mi 

Snrwaa Mwp» %*» Mp«) 

by the tomal CL AdUMtom In ItssstoftfAe ndln^ 
turned qm a Mur «£ ant Mb battle, bat 
wes eat to M i l MS SmiMMtS w l MM 1 
fun*. raaibAta.) ®tt» Me awMee^S 
flil tiltt 1 Wlli ttittfc lUMta fiMrilfe Jfaft 

lie monaktem tifrtfnJfipMf toa VfMftai tea# 
liturjrSSOT^^ 4lu*orninMl4»| 

bat we have n» more yeetoe <toe to in toafaflp. 
Futoria i> mpfonsfl If Aromjawns Ma rooB t ato, to 
a late foiled to too SeapfcEmpii*, to one to toe 



lnunicind town* to too d istrict 
uarn (Amm. Karo. «*tot ft. f 1); bat it 
to have never boon a fkm to mto oone bWr mi 
ancient tram, and flat top to imports!** In the 
middle sges. JRktofa lo now n aPetoeroble town, 
and the see to a bishop. [E. H. B.] 

PIb rYEtfS (Tliorvpos), atoty and lake in Thrace, 
vi Inch the army to Xante passed alter croastag ^he 
Xestus. (Herod, vii. 109 ) The lake is describ'd 
by Herodotus as DO stadia in QirenmJhreaos, full to 
hbh, and exceedingly salt The town is called by 
Stephanos B. PiaUraa or Bietirue (a ee. TUavtpat, 
Wortpos) Others have the form Pisteira. (Ilfcr- 
vwpa, HarpocrsL p. 194, 11; SchoL <mJ> AeeeA 
Pert 2.) t 

PISU'RGIA (rd Rierotfpyia), a oopt-tsam to 
Cilicia, between Oalenderis in Seleuda, 45 stadia 
to the west to Oape Onuni, and to the right of the 
I'lwd ufCtunbtua. (Stadia**. Mar. Mag,§§ 17ft, 

PlhYE or PITYE (IlmAf, nirmj: AtJ^IIi- 
fl-ototij, Ilin^rkr), a town to Cana, to which the 
h !)f * unknown. (Steph. B. e. v. ; Constant to 
fh **' U, p 38, ed. Bonn.) 

WrAllJM {Pirn. v.p9 ; lUrden wdtov j Etk. 
nt y\ B« »• *.), a town df Caria, to fto- 
watain site. * 

P1TANE (Ilirdnj: Etk. IlrrowaSbf), an ancient 
c ty on the coast to Aeolis in Aoto Minor, wss 
“cw the pouth to the river Evenns on the 
7* 0{ El ^ K wp one to the eleven ancient 
nmJ?*? ^^ucuhmuad p ooo os e ed eonajderable com- 
in having two harbonn. (Herod. 

I’uTi 7 9^.*“ (Okm. tO. IS; eemp, 

49 , ®- LJ t PM », m*. 
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atobtodr ptotoo the top of one or toe atom. 

eOhMT. MJtH.) [S.H.B.] 

mStikia aurSm » m nm4h « m «i 

■jpw two eenoop «®e nwii^ inoMp 
and Priapas. It fcfapttoaaS even to too tee to 
(A ILttfti coap. ApeiktoHhaLl 938; 


6lrnb. xto. 5ft8; tog^Aej Jl leerid tohosj 


derived its 
abnndance, 


fin which pwfttoerod 
is geoenlly ttentflkd with too 
[L.&] 

P1TY0DES (Hintofibs), a smeD island in too 
Propontis off the oooot rf ftitbynia, near Capo Hysi^ 
and 110 stadia to too nortfrto Cape Acritos. (Plin. 
v. 44; Steph. B. * e. Ilcrdovwra, who speaks to 
several island* to this name, which ft the anmofi 
rUrtowu.) The Mend is probably the one now 
called Bojuk Ada, where Pococke (voL iH. p, 147) 
found remains to an ancient town. [I* 8.1 

P1TYONWSOS, a small island in the Saranio 
gulf, lying b et we en Aegina and the coast oft*Epi- 
dsarns, and distant ft mhos from the latter. (PHn. 
iv. 12. a 19.) 

PITYU8 (IfirvoQt: Pittmda), a Ghtoft town in * 
Asiatic Sannatia,on the Wwth-eakern coast to the 
Btaek Sea, N. to Dioeonrias, from which it jms 
distant 360 stadia aocorifing to Artemidonis, and 
350 aooording to Amis. The real diotonce, how. 
ever, is underrated by these writers; far from & 
Itkaria (DioeoftriP>to Pitnmda is Hot lep toon 
400 stadia in a etimight line. (Artemidor. qx StooA 
xi.p.496; Arriad|ibr.P. Jaftp. la) Artemi, 
darns described it w the gwit Pity p, and Plksy p 
an M oppidam opulentispnam f but between toe 
timp to ArtsmidcniB end Pftny itwras destroyed If 
toe Htodoobi (Pfin. vi. 5k whence Arrian monHoasIt 
8# as a place for tncWage, and the n a ti tohm 
not occur at all in Ptolemy. The town wwmm 
wards rebuUt by the Bomaos, and is deesribod by 
ZosiiDtu (L 32), in toe history to GatowiBs, as a ftr* 
tress sorroanded with a very grot* jsD, sad bavtog 
a iwiw * t anoaDsnt harbour. (Oomp. nocop. a ftp, 
iT.MTsXtoi 

PimrSA (Qrmira or OmwOn^s «Mt. 41 





.'toe tortroxs. 

f£&w><W«*), Hbmftr, “abounding in pfae-trm.' 
t An bland off the promontory ficyllaeum, or Bu- 
■vfffafo, taltoeieubin Arrailb. (Pune. il 34. § 8.) 
Pud/ mentions (iv. 12. s. 19) an island Pifcyuba in 
the Argolio gak but from the order in wbioh it 
oooozt to Pliny, it* would seem to be a different island 
from the preceding. 

SL One of the Demonnesi in the Propontis, accord- 

«. p. 147; PtpL K. 8. $ m Mo Undo CO 
the & coast of Spain, 700 stadia, or nearer 100 
Wdba from Pianlnm (Pita, ill 9. a. 11 * Lir. xxviii. 
'•TV their poritlau iewua detualjtar Diodorus 
<%17)i they ace throq n%W and dflr sail from 
the Columns of Hercules, css%%f • eaiffrom Iberia, 
and one data^ night from Mya; whilst, according 
to thi^Xty (p. OUX tSy were 300 stadia 
from the Subarea, and 400 from Carthago Spar- 
taria, or Cqr&agmm* The larger of the two bbode 
was called Ebusns ffcfanret, Ptol to.), the smaller 
Ophinaa rttytdtava, Zh); and as they an only 
separated by a narrow strait, and as Ophiusa, from 
Its Atallstae, was unimportant, they am sometimes 


ceatfbnndpd together as one island fay the ancients 
(DtaL T. 16; Uv. J.6; Dfoeeor. i 92, &c.) Their 
wane of Pitynaae was derived, like that of many 
attar ancient yeeee, from the abundance of pine- 
trees which grew upon them. They were 46 miles 
fas extent Diodorus (L c.) eempares Ebnans with 
Corcyra for atae; and aocordiig to Strabo (1 c.) 
it tai 400 stadia in drcnsnitaence, and of about 
equal length and breadth. It was hilly in some 
parts, and not very fraitfrd^ producing 4mt little oil 
and wine ; but its figs were good, and it afforded 


were not 


nd upon it, whil 
smaller island abounded 


on the contrary, the 
in serpents to such a de- 
gree that it seems to have taken its name from 
them (Plin. iii. 14, xv. 21, xxxv. 59, Ac.; Mala, 
ii. 7; Avion. Decor. Orb. 621, Ac.). The chief 
town, also naiffed Sbnsn s r which lay on the SE. side 
of the island, was a civitas fuederata, and had a 
mint. (Bainna, Cot. Nun. vet. Graec. et Lot. Mm. 
Reg. Denude, i. p. 13.) It was a well-built city 
with a good harbour, and was the resort of many 
barbarians and foreigners, especially Phoenicians. 
(Strab., Mela, Dfod., U. cc.) The larger island is 
now Ivma, the smaller, Fornmtara. [T. H. D.] 
PLACENTIA (nAsurerrta: Elk. Pboaniinaa; 
Piatmza\ a city ef Gallia Oi sp ada na, situated user " 
the JS. bank of the Pados, jtat below the point where 
it receives the waters of the Trebia It was on the 
Via AemUtat ef which it originally formed the ter- 
mination, that ipad being in the first instance carried 
from Aiimlnifii toPlaoentia ; and was 40 miles distant 
from Parma. We have no account of the existence 
of a town on the spot previous to the establishment 
ef Urn Homan colony, which was settled there ip 
B.C. 216, aftfr the pm DanUsh war, it the same 
time with Cremona. ^pt&xx; Veil Pat i 14; 
PoLUL 40; Asccn. m jpmn. p. 3.) It ooneisted 
ef Ml lees than 6000 aotoabta, with Latin righto. 
Bat uk new cotay was scarcely founded, and iU 
walla hardly aempieted, whan the news of tfaeap- 
proaoh <ff Haunftal produced a general rising of the 
neighbou ring 6bnta theBoiaas and Issnbrians, who 
its territory, and drove 
tnaqj of tg» itr tr**- to take refuge at Matins; but 
wera unable to aflwt anything against the city 
itself, whidk was atill in the lands cf the B e m aas 


PLACENTIA. 

in the following year, and became the head^naries* 
of the army of Sripfo both befora and after the battle 
of the Trabte. (Pol. UL 40, 66; Liv. xvL 29, 66, 
59, 63; Applan, Home. 6, 7.) At a later period of 
the same war, in b.c. 309, Placentia was cue cf the 
colonies which proved faithful to Borne at its great** 
est need, and came forward readily to tarnish its 
quota or supplies for the war, when twelve of the 
older colonies foiled ta doing so. (Liv. xxvii. 10.) 
Short!/ Ate fob It withstood to arms ef Hm* 
drnbat who wit induced ta foyripg* to it, after 
he had mm§ ft the Alps «** deaeended iota Ob 
alpine QipAood by so doing bat * grata to* tf 
valuable tune. After a protracted rings h» was 
compelled toeta nd on the entarariee, and mm&m 
his marah into itelv.lMvtoff PlaomA behind him. 

fortunate/’ haaftag ham taksn fay sorprbe by the 
sudden fa wti wfoe ef the Gauls in a* a 666, who 
plundered Writ burnt the town, and canto* off the 
greater fait ef the inhabitants Into captivity, (ii 
xxxi. la) Altar the vietory ef theeanaul L. Pa* 
ride, shoot 2000 ef the prisoners totan on this 
occasion were restored ta the colony; and a tow 
yean afterwards L. Vabrtat Fbcoue, who wieterad 
at Cremons and Placentia, factored andrapsiradas 
far as poraibb all the fawsm tlwy had an ff taed darjeg 
the war. (Id. xxxl 21, xuriv, 22*) But Buy 
wen still exposed to the ravages of the Geub sad 
Ligurians; ud in u. a 166 their territory was laid 
waste by the latter up to the very gates of tits city. 
(Id. xxxiv. 66.) Hence we osukx won de r to find 
them, ta a. a 190, complaining ef a deftrienry of 
aettkn, to remedy which the senate decreed that a 
fresh body of 3000 families should be settled at 
each of the old colonies of Plaeentb and Cremona, 
while new ones should bs established ta thedwhust 
the Boii. (Id. xxxviL 46, 47.) A few years 
bter the consul M. Aemiliue, having completed the 
subjection of the Ligurians, constructed the cele- 
hratedrood, which was ever after known fay his name, 
from Ariminum to Pbeeiitb (Id. xxxix. 2); and 
from this time the security and tranquillity enjoyed 
by tlito part of Italy caused ft to rise rapidly to a 
state gf great prosperity, a thb there can fae no 
doubt that Plaeentb tally abated; hut we bear 
little of It during the Botnan BepnUic, though it 
aupeara to have hem eertainly one pf the principal 
towne.of Cispadane Gaul. In the dvU wj ® 
Merita end 6ulb, a battb wae taught near PJ»- 
eentb, in which the partisans of Garbo were de- 
feated by LncuUua, the g«Mrul*ef Bulb, c. 89 
(Appun, B. C. L tt)j ud b OrtbrtwwO"* 
ud Poropey, a. c. 4»,St «M rt *** 

mutiny broke W among the troops of tta w 1 ^' 
which at one toe aasumed a very forjnWjhl® 



to have been et thb period one A the 
monly selected as the hea farar teta 
troops in thb part of Daly* 
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placia. 

colony, both Pliny and Tacitus giving it that title 
{PKil lit. 15. a. SO; Tao. Rj*L fi. 19): it bad pro- 
bably motived a fresh colony under Augustus. Wc 
learn from Tacitus (L e.) that it was one of the 
most flourishing and populous cities of the district 
of Gallia Cispadana; and though of no natural 
fstrengthf being situated in an open plain, it was well 
fortified. For this reason it was occupied in a. B* 
59 by Spurious, one of 4hs generals of Ofcho, and 
euesfcmfily defended fay him against Caeetavtbe 
pgm4 of VHdhM, who had crossed the Phdue, sn$ 
laid siege to Fkoeutda, hot was compelled to abandon 
it and withdraw to Crsnona. (The. Bid ft 17— 
23) Dudng the samite of Ossetes, thelraphi- 
tliest r% which is mid tohmva been fee hugest pro- 
vincial edifice of the Mod in Italy, and ftse situated 
without the walb, eras noddeataUy burjst (Ik 
21.) From this time we meet with no farther 
mention of Placentia in Malory til the idga of Att- 
relkra, when that tenpawr sustained a gnat defeat 
from the Maroo ma nnl, under Its wmHa. (Vopisc. 
AurtL 21 ) But the dtyatifl continued to be one 
of the moat oooddenhle places on the line of the 
Via Aerailfis; and iMgh fit la noticed by St Am* 
brurn, towards tha dose of the fourth century, as 
sharing fin tha dasdntfion that had then befallen the 
whole of this coon flourishing province (Antes. 
A>. 39), fit survived aU the ravage* of the barfaw- 
'nans; and even niter the fell of the Weetem Era- 
pne pus still a covnparatfively flourishing town. It 
was there that Orestes, the father of the unhappy 
Aiigustuluii, was put to death by Odoscer, in a. d. 
476. (P. Diac. Hut Mucetl x\l p. 553.) Pro- 
copius also mentions it doling the Gothic wars as a 
itrong fortress and the chief city of tlie province of 
Ac mi ha. It was only taken by Totils, hi a. d. 
546, by famine. (Procop. B. 0. IH. 18, 17.) Cou- 
sidei illy later it is still noticed by P. Diaconos 
among the “ opulent dries " of Aemilia (BitL Long. 
n 18), a position which it preserved throughout the 
middle at.es. At the present day it is still a flou- 
ncing and populous nhrae, with about 30,000 in- 
luibitants, though partially eolipeed by the superior 
importance to which Firms has attained since it 
became the capital of the reigning dukes. There 
Rio no remains of antiquity. 

Placentia was undoubtedly indebted lor its pros- 
perity and importance in ancient times, as well h 
1,1 l he middle ages, to its advantageous situation for 
the iu\ ig \tion of the Po. Strabo (v. p. 21 5) speaks 
Q> the naMgation from thence to Kavenna, as if the 
*? vw first began to be navigablo from Placentia 
downwards . but this is not quite correct. The city 
l ^ f W efi • short distance from th| nver; but H 
jwd a n emporium or port on the stfXm itself, pro- 
y at its confluence with the Treble, which was 
tfselt * considerable town. This was taken and 
plundered by Hannibal in B.O. 213. (Lhr. zxi. 

But, ii. 19 .) 

it lias been already mentioned that the Via 
emriiu, as originally constructed, led from Ari- 
"warn to PkcentU, * dUtwiee of 178 miltt. It 
“ worwirtg entiWMd from the hitter eltf to 
A™*?’ ^ Pom whence a branch proceeded across the 

miles; and 
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Pdasgian town in Mysia Olympus; at fht foe? of 
Mount Olympus, and on the east of Cyatau. Th , 
place seems te burn %d or fitf have I M de 
strayed at bn early time, wait fie net mentioned by 
later writers. (Herod, h 47 ; Serb*, p. 85 ; Diftp 
Hal i p 23 fiteph. B. s. v. tuXc*.) PL &3 

PLACUS (Ifetet), a woody mountain of Mytis, 
at the foot of which Thebe is said to Mve bee* 
dtuated In the IBM <A 339, 4*5, 

StieMMS. + 

ntartodu nmtste In that i 

^ss/SS&& 

on the eenat of fefrnria. It is about 3 mites tet 
bf flfi in width, and fie low and flat, from whence 


dinJT **£*6 froro Placentia across 
S^?^ 0knT ? m ’- • di «tonco of 40 


l^ 8 ai» n,m / tt r ft . lctted the whole of Gallia Trans- 

rft W,M ’ m,4P VWf r 

U’CIA (tUwfi,, *0. inJki^ «n tnoLt 
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He name. (Win. iH. 6.8,12; 

; Itm. Barit p. 513.) The Mari- 
rtsh ran it 90 stadia from Hvs, while 
i same distance 28 mUce , but this is 
mistake for its distance from the m&in- 
j remarkable that Pliny mentions Pie- 
naria and Planasia ns if they were two distinct 
islands, enumerating tiro one before end the other 
after live; but it is certain that the two names aid , 
only forms of the am, and both refer to the earn* 
island. (Clover, flat pi 504; Harduin. A r ot. qri 
Plm. L e .) In Vann’s films it teems to have be- 
longed to M. Piso, %ho kept large flocks of peacocks 
there in a wild state. (Van*, k. R. Hi. 6.) It wan 
subsequently used as a place of banishment, and 
among othcis it was there that Postumns Agripjw, 
the grandson of Augustus, spent the lest years of 
his life in exile. (Tac. Ann i. 3, 5; Dion Cuss Iv. 
32 ; Suet. Aug, 65 ) Some ruins of Roman build- 
ings still remain in the island : and its quarries of 
granite seem to have been certainly worked in an- 
cient times. It is now inhabited only by slew fbvlier- 
m. [E. H B.) 

1‘LANE'SLA (nxcu'wrfa, Strab. m. p. 159), an 
island in the Sinus Illititanus, on tbe SE. coast of 
Hispam* Tsrraconenbih, now Jtola riann. [T.H.D.1 
PLATAEA. [Platka.] 

PLATAEA or PLATAEAE (IlAdram, Horn. 
Herod.; nAarwal, Thue. Strab. Puft, dec : Eth. . 
nxerroieds, Plataesntis), an ancient city of Boeotia, 
was situated upon the frontiers of Attica at the foot of 
Mt Cithaeron, and between that mountain and the 
river Asopos, which divided its foiritory from that of 
Thebes. (Strab ix.p.411 ) The two cite were about 
61 miles apart by the road, but the direct distance 
wasTittle more than 5 geographical miles. Acooiding 
to tbe Thebans Plataea was founded fay them (Tbuc. 
ill. 61); but Pausanias represents the Plataeans as 
indigenous, find according to their own account they 
derived thehr frame from Plataea, a daughter of Aso- 
pus. (PauB. iz. 1. § 1.) Plataea is mentioned in Ho- 
mer among the other Boeotian cities. (JX ii. 604.) In 
B. 0. 519 Plataea, unwilling to submit to the sflprs- 
macy of Thebes, and unable to mist her powerful 
neighbour with her own unaided resources, formed a 
clem allience with Athens, to which she continued 
faithful during the whole of her sulpequent history. 
(Herod, vl 108 ; Tbuc. U2. 68.) She sent 1000 
men to the araistanoe of Athens at Ma r at ho n, and 
shared in the glories of that victory. (Herod* LcJ) 
The Plataeans also fought at Artemisinin, but *sro 
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not pew nt at Salamis, as they had to leave tbe 
fleet In ocder to remove their families and property 
flea the city, In consequence of the approach of tho 
Fenian army, (Herod. vUi. 44.) Upim tbe arrival 
of# the Persians shortly afterward® their dty was 
burnt to the ground. (Herod, viii. 60.) In the fol- 
lowing year (b. a 479) their territory was the scene 
of the memorable battle, which delivered Greece 
from tbe Persian invaders. The history of this battle 
illustrates so completely the topography of the Pia- 
taean territory, that it is necessary to give an account 
of tbe different positions taken by the contending forces 
(See accompanying Map). Mardonina proceeded from 
Attica into Boeotia across Mount Pamqaby the pass 
of Deeeleia, and took up a position on the bank of the 
Aaqpns, where be caused a fortified camp to be con- 
structed of iriflstadia square. The situation was 
well selected^ store he had the friendly city of Thebes 
in his rear, and was thus in no danger of falling 
short of provisions. (Herod, is. 15.) The Grecian 
army creased over from Attica by ML Cithaeron ; 
but aa Pansanias did not choose to expose his troops 
to the attacks of the Persian cavalry on the plain, ' 
be stationed them on the slopes of the mountain, 
near Ifrythraa, where the ground was nigged and 
uneven. (See Map, First Position.) This position 
did no|, however, altogether p res erv e them ; but, in 
an attack made by the Persian .cavalry, a body of 
800* Athenians repulsed them, and killed their leader j 
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descend into the territory of Platoon, more topectftyy 
as it was batter supplied with water than hie p res ent 
position. Marching from Erythrae In a westerly 
position along the roots of ML Cithaeron, and passing 
by Hysiae, he drew up his army along the light 
bank of the Aeopoii, partly upon hills of no great 
height and partly upon a lofty plain, the right wing 
being near the fountain Gargaphia, and the left near 
the chapel of the Plataeaa hero Androcrate*. (Send, 
ix. 25 — 30.) Mardoniue drew np his army opposite 
to them on tbe other aide of the Aaoptts. (See Map, 
Second Position.) The two anfiies remained in thb 
position for some days, neither party being willing 
to begin the attack. Tbe Persians assailed the Greeks 
at a distance with their missiles, and prevented them 
altogether from watering at the Asoptis. Meantime 
the Persian cavalry intercepted the convoys of pro- 
visions proceeding to the Grecian camp, and on one 
occasion drove away the Lacedaemonians, who oc- 
cupied the right wing from the fountain Geagaphi*, 
and succeeded m choking h np. This fountain had 
been of late the only watering-pines of the Greeks; 
and as their ground was now untenable, Pansanias 
resolved to retreat in the night to a place called the 
Island (rip-os), about 10 stadia in the rear of their 
present position, and halfway bo b wtoft toe le tter and 
the town of Platans. The net retorted, jrearoc a ri v 

Orests ivwii eenem Sre^ne d 

called an bland, was, fat tort, a level meadow, com- 
prised between two branches of the river Genii , 9 
which, rising from distinct sources in ML Cithaeron, 
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and running for some epaee ne«Hy /parallel with one Paw, Is. fi.§ 4; for farther taatk— Dfct qf A**. 
mother , at length unite end flow in a westerly di- art Eiaotbriiia.) 

notion Into the gulf <* Oorinth. (Herod, is. 51.) Plataea^waa of corn* MW tobo*, and flto ta 
The nature of the ground would thus afford to the habitants continued umnoleeted tffi the eotolMtitito 
Greeks abundance of water, and protection from the ment of the Moponeri* War. In th 
enemy's cavalry* The retreat, however, though for n. a 431, before any actual dCotomtta of war, 1 
bo abort a distance, was effected in disorder and con- party of 300 Thebans attempted to nrpriw PkfiMtt 
fusion* The Greek centre* chiefly composed of Me- They were admitted within the watts to the night 
garisas and Corinthians, probably fearing that the time by an oligarchial party of the eitfoens; but the 
island would not afford them sufficient protection Platanuu aeon recovered from tiirir*rpris%sadfMt 
against the eneofy’s cavalry, did not halt till they to death 180 of the assailants. (Tbne. it 1, tea.) 
reached the temple of Hem, which wee in front of In tile thud year of the war (b. c. 499) the Fek> 
the town of Plateau. The Lacedaemonians <m the potmeeton army nnder the command of AreMdamus 
right wing were detoyed till the day began tolawn, laid aiege to J’totaea. This tiege ie one of the meet 
by the obstinacy of Amompharetus, and then began memorable in the annals of Grecian warfare, and has 
to march across the hills which separated them from feet* narrated at great length by Thucydides. The 
the island. The Athenians on the left wing began Plata—* bad previously deposited aFAtheng their 
their march at the mine time, and got round the old men, women, and children; and the garrison Of 
hills to the plain on the other side on their way to the city consisted of only 400 citizens nnd 80 Athen- 
the island. After marching 10 stadia, Pausanias tons, together with 110 women to manage their 
halted on the hank of the Moloeia, at a place called household affaire. Yet this small force set at de- 
Agriopiua, where stood a temple of the Elcusinton fiance the whole army of the Peloponnesians, who, 
Doinetor. Here ho was joined by Amompharetus, after many fruitless attempts to take the city by 
and here he had to fustato the attack of the Persians, assault* converted the siege into a blockade, and 
who had rutiled across the Asopos and up the hiU raised a circamvslUtioo round the city, eonsbting 
after the retreating foe* As toon es Pansantoa was of two parallel walls, 16 fret asunder, with a ditch 
overtaken by the Pereiam, be sent to the Athenians an either tide. In tire second year of the bioekadd 
to entreat them to hasten to hie aid; but the earning SIS of the besieged during a tempestuous winter'd 
up of the Boeotians prevented them from doing so. night succeeded in sealing the walls of tironmval- 
Accordingly the Lacedaemonians and Tegeatans had lation and reaching Athene in safety. In the eonme 
to encounter the Persians alone without any assist- of the ensuing summer (u. c. 437) the remainder of 
ance from the other Greeks, and to them alone be- the garrison were obliged, through foilnre of pro- 
longs the glory of the victory. The Persians were \iticns, to surrender to the Peloponnesians. They 
defeated with great slaughter, nor did they stop in were all put to death; and all the private buildings 
their flight till they had again crossed the Asopus ntsed to the ground by the Thebans, who* with the 
and reached their fortified camp. The Thebans also materials elected a sort of vast barrack round the 
were repulsed by the Athenians, but they retreated temple of Here, both for the accommodation of vi- 
in good order to Thebes, being covered by their sitors, and to serve as on abode for thorn to whom 
cavalry from the pursuit of the Athenians. The they let out the land. A new temple, of 100 feet 
Greek centre, which was nearly 10 stadia distant, in length (veto foard/iveSor), was also built by 
had no Bhare in the battle; bnt hearing that the the Thebans m honour of Here. (Thuc. iL 71, esq., 
Lacedaemonians were gaining the victory, they has- iii. 20, seq., 52, eeq., 38.) 

temd to the scene of action, and, coming np to con- The surviving Ptotaeans were kindly received by 
fusion, ss many as 800 were cut to pieces by the the Athenians. They would appear even before this 
Theban force. Meantime tire Lacedaemonians pur- time to have enjoyed the right of citisentiup at 
sued the Perefons to the fortified camp, which, bow- Athens fAfopWto Thuc. lit 

over, they were unable to take until the Athenians, 68). The exact nature of this citizenship to un- 
more skilled in that spetiee of warfare, came to their certain *, but that it was not the foil citizenship, 
assistance. The barricades were then carried, and a panel— d by Athenian c&tisene, appears tom a line 
unartful carnage ensued. With the exception of of Aristophanes, who speaks of certain Slaves, who 
40,000 who retreated with Artahaaue, only 3000 of fliri been engaged in sea-fights, being made Ptotaeans 
the original 300,000 are said to have escaped. Heal HArrcuar ewObs «!wu sdrrl MX*? fowdrut, 
Vaerod. ix. 50—70.) On the topography of this Aon. 706 ; comp. Schol. ad AHttopk. Ami 33 ; 

•» Leake, NarOem Greece, vuL ii. p. 335, Bdckh, Miie Earn, tf AO—, p. 268, 2nd ed.> 

K if Greece, vol. v. p. 212, seq. Diodorus, in relating their return to Athens it a 

As toto signal victory had been gained on tbesoik subsequent time, aaya (xv. 46) that they received 
* 1 ltB received especial honour and the IrareAirt to ; but that some of them at any rate 

i h« i ^ ^ confederate Greeks. Hot only was enjoyed nearly the foil privileges of Athenian citi- 

' ' S «m appears from the deoee of the people quoted 

by Demoetbenee («. IVeoer. p. 1380). On the whole 
subject, see Hermann, StoaiaHtrih, $ 117. 

In b*o* 420 the Athenians gave the Platte— 
(he town of Sokne an a resident (Thuc. v. 32; 
Isoor. Pm*g, $ 109; Dlodor. xil. 76.) Attack* 
of the Moponaetian War, they wore compelled * 
evacuate fidone (Pint Lgiamd. 14), and again fattl 
a hoepitabk wtioome at Athena. Here they w«M 
living* the time of the peace of Antokidto (&«, 
387), which guaranteed the autonomy of til* Ore* 
cton titai and' the Laoedeemcutom. who wbre uddr 
mskm to humble the power of Thebes, to* «h 


tu K , w UHsm * gnmted to them, w 
l mp ^ ® erecting a temple to Athena, 
vZ 2". cha ? ed ^ »e duty of rendering e 
to the tombs of the war 
fire ^ ^«*<rf*kbrating« 
{“***•? the Eleufiheria in i 
♦I pretion of the dtihernaoe of the Greeks 1 
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vamtogeefH to restore tim Plstaaans to their naiire 
«itgr. PW lx.l.§4; boon! Pfataio . § I3 t seq.) 
But the Plat— ini <Bd not long retain ponseerion of 
Wr oily, ftr to b. 0. 973 ft was wn deed by the 
Tbehena aad again destroyed. Tha Ptataeans were 
MW Mi more to eeek reftge aft Athens. 
MitoLiiMiDU*.kv,f|) The wrongs 
hm to the Hatosana by Thebes are art forth In a 
tpmeh of Is oc rates, entitled Ptoatot, wfalhh was 
parfcapa actuary delivered at thin tons by a Platoesa 
miltir before the pebUe aamoibly at Athens. 
(SrtA Greece, vol x. p* 230.) After the battk 
of Ohaemia (a. a 898) the Pktanam were onoe 
asm restored to their ally by Philip. (Pane. ix. 1. 

| 8, hr. 97. 1 11.) It was shorty after this time 
tint PUtaea was nested by Dksearchus, who calls 
the PktasaaP’AM foi Borovoi, and remaps that 
they have nothing to say for themselves, except 
that they eve colonists of the Athenians, and that 
the battle between the Greeks and the Fenians took 
plane near thrir town. ( DuoripL Grate, p. 14, 
Hudson.) 

After Its restoration by Philip, the dty oontinned 
to be inhabited till the latest times. It was visited 
by Psuaaniaa, who mentions three temples, one of 
Hem, another of AthenajArria, and n third of He- 
meter Efourinia. PanasnSM "peaks of only one tem- 
ple of Hera, which he describes as situated within 
the dty, and worthy of admiration on account of its 
magnitude and of the*oflerings with winch it was 
adorned fix. ft. $ 7). This was apparently the temple 
built by the Thebans after the destruction of Plateea. 
(Thuc. lit 68.) It is probable that the old temple 
of Hera mentioned by Herodotus, and which he de- 
scribes as outside the city (ix 52), was no longer 
repaired after the erection of the new one, and lu»d 
disappeared before the visit of Pausanuu The 
temple of Athena Areia was built according to Pau- 
aanias (ix. 4. § 1) out of a shaie of the spoils of 
Marathon, but according to Plutarch (ArttU 20) 
with the 80 talents out of the spoils of Plataea, as 
mentioned above. The temple was adorned with 
pictures by Polygnotus and Onatas. and with a statue 
of the goddess by Pheiduva Of the temple of De- 
meter Eleunnia we have no details, but it was pro- 
bably emeted in consequence of the battle liavmg 
been fought near a temple of Demeter Klemdnim at 
Argiopiua. (Herod, ix. 57 ) The temple of Zeus 
Htartnerins (Strah. ix. p. 412) seems to have been 
induced to the time of Pauaanias to an altar and a 
M H was ritn ato d outride the city. (P sq^ 

Kates* is Mtoned to the sixth owrtuty by 
SUerodse (yt 845, Wesselmg) among the cities ef 
Boeotian am) Its walls were restored Justtekn. 
~ -t.) 

art situated near the small 
rtwrtt ef the walls may 
•rttoftot they ere about two 

" * ^ tort this was the 

ritfp, tbr not arty is 
torn by the The- 
77) i* small bat 

_ J m the existing 

rtM Mowy Me to my other 
. gtortb Lerikaaroem e the 
- couftnod to this wit He observes 
‘ i mmttti, Mt «# «fc» AenpUt 

ini MmiaMsfnrt b ri ng so 

mua sipr grtumr part is 
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less regular kind, and with some pkoee ef prtypQhsl 
masonry. The Acropolis, if an interior toofiawe 
can be eo called, which is not on the highert pact ef 

Mswtoohba* 


the rite, la constructed in part ef atones i 
evidently been taken from earlier bandings. The 
towers ef this citadel are so fonned as to ptoscut 
t^aks to the inner as wall as tothe outer foe of the 
inte rm e d ia t e walls, whereas the town Wrtls have 
towers, tike these ef the Turin, emu to tha interior. 
Above tirt sou th er n troll ef the any art ftourtatiom 
of a third feekeeret which is evidently Me ancient 
than tha mat, and i» probably tha only part e* rid 
as tha Paraian War, whan it may tom Wen tin 
AenWfe of tha Pltftero of that age. U raimed* 
a rocky height, and tortrtnatei to the & toeaaonte 
angle, which is only separoted by a level of a tor 
yards from the foot ef the great rocky skme of (Mss. 
ron. This toeiesurt is to a situation higher thaa 
any other part of thesnotort alto, and Ar i 
the vHlegeef Jt A Wa, town which His My 
distant to the K. 61 walls am tneeriNH on the 
i aide along n torrent, a branch ef tha Ohm, 
aa tor aitbei 


endoW the msm 
indosuro of the city, lu a church wfehto this m*er 
toctamse an semeftqpMto HT ** inscribed mem " 
(Aortto r» Greece, veh ii u, 925) (Compere 
Ftisderioh, Sp ec m m Berm* rletaic. Betel 1641 , 
Mttnecher, Die s. tie Mm Phtoeme. 1841.) 
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PLATAMO'DES. [Miowkwia, p. 841, b ] 
PLATAMSTAS. [Spauta ] 
PLATANlbTON (nAwroworriv). 1. A foun- 
tain in MoHHrnia, near Corona. (Paus. iv 94 $ 4 ) 
[Corouk ] 

2 . A nvrr of Arcadia, and a tributary of the 
Neda, flowing westward of Lyoosum, which it «»s 
necessary to cross in going to Pldgalia. (Pans vm 
39. § 1; Leake, Marea, vol iL pi 10.) 

I'LATANISTUS (rUarar«rrov»> 1. The north- 
em prumontoiy of Oythoru. (Pans. id. 23 f 1 ) 

2. Another name of Maristaa or Itodstum, s town 
of Trtphyha in Elk. [Haouttm.] 
PLATA'NIUS (Hhivri wet), a river of Boeot#, 
flowing by Geraria Into the aea. [Commua.] 
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the mb. (WM. MW itenwte, tol Hi. 
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^ PLATKA MS. (Ittarff, IMAbb, iu4nm, nr. 
bet; Bwod. it. 181, 183, 186, 166; 

SoyU v. 46; fttwwtet TthmOa, 8Wph. B.; Slo- 
d^MTC 41), an Uaad eff tit* ehtN* «f Libff, end 
ton the (18* Ml **uun*I ftw tie W. limit! of 
Awnt wfaMtfcr t*«7«a» tatbieenath wotwy 
la ill TBmwbb mImMi fftled btlbn tiff 
feuded ftfii ft he* leu Motebd with the 
Bland <T Jmh * Stenfa 1 b the thdftf Bemba, 
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eed Plate he two dUhreet sambo If the Mm 


Berth, ff e ud hie ff M , ff. 866, 8*8.) 

PLATO (PImmX ue ef the Meet 
men of ViMtli , whhdt lee Be eeoieee hi the 
Johan feint lean I? the ted* ef Mm (Be* 
bm)TS ItUe into the fedrietk bob between 
Fade end CaarU. Ileffh ehe ef the burnt 
men hi tfaie put ef mb, it ie oneccoonteHy 
omitted Ilf PHay (U. 16. t 88), who neatme the 
moth snaliar (team of the Sitie and Liquenile oo 
each side of it ; and ita name is not found in any 
author earlier than Paulas Dtaoonu* and the 
Geogroptarof ftavemuL (P. Diac.il IS; Geogr. Bar. 
it. 86.) [B.H.B.] 

PLEGETHUM (IIXin^Mor, Strab. *rl p. 698), 
a place mentioned by Strata, in the NW. part of 
India, m the state which ha caQa Bandobane, on the 
river Choaspea (now Attok). [V.] 

PLEURA (IUdypo), a town in the interior of 
Paphlagonia. (Ptol.r. A § 5.) [L. S.] 

PLEIAE (IUcmi), a town of Laconia, mentioned 
by Lny (mv 27) as ths place where Mabin pitched 
hut camp m b.c. 192, must hare been situated in the 
plain of Leuce, which lay between Acrwe and Aaopus. 
[Lbuoab.] The name of the place occurs in an 
inscription (Bbckh, Inter, no. 1444). From its 
position it would appear to be the same as the 
voAoid mforn of Paumnia* («u. 22. $ which 
pasbage Curtins suggests tliat we might perhaps road 
rUfuu K<faq. (Curtins, vol.il p.328.) 
PLEISTUS. [Delmilj 
PLEMMY'RIUM. [Sy&acusak.] 

PLERA, a town of Apulia, situated on the branch 
<f the Via Appia which lad from Veaasia direct to 


Mejn Grntma. (Itm.AnL jl 121; Hohteo. Not 
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eeuto a&huTafow 1IC) Bftorua ifoWii, 
the mmm warn mAi ten Vfoamla, id#C f 
ttolteneriy euRed Ctutob, by AMkus (ep. Str^ 
x. p, 46£)i and this trodittra may also be tnaoad in 
the ftatonsnt of Tfancydidee (Hi, 109) that te 
distifot, sailed Oalydou and plearan in the tkm ef 
thh PetopoQBUrian War, formerly tare the mtoa of 
Aetta. Sfaito Fleoron appears as an AetoHdn city 
in Ss ktor parted of thfWofo ag%tt is teprosentod 
in mm traditions as such ten the beginning. 
Bence it is said to have derived he name foam 
Pleuron, a eon of Aotolus ; and at the my time 
that some legends reproeent it as the capital et the 
Comtes, and engaged in war with Otoeua, hte of 
Calydoo, othoro suppose it to have been governed by 
the AetoGan Tbestlus, the brother ef Oeneus. Ttas- 
tins was also represented as a descendant of Fleurau i 
and hence Pleuron had an heroum or a chapel at 
Sparta, as bong the ancestor of Leda, the daughter 
of Thestuu. But there are all kinds of variations 
in these traditions. Thus we find in Sophocles 
Oeneus, and not Thastaua, represented as king of 
Pleuron. (Apollod. i. 7. § 7; Pant. Kl 14. § 8; 
Soph. Track. 7.) One of the tragedies of Phiyw 
nichus, the subject of which appears to have been the 
death of Meleager, the eon of Oeneus, was entitled 
lUrvprfnoi, or the “ Pfeuronun Women;” and 
hence it is not improbable that Phrynichua, as well 
as Sophocles, represented Oeneus as king of Pleuron. 
(Paua. z. 81. $ 4) Pleuron is mroly mentioned 
in the historical period. It was abandoned by ita 
inhabitants, says Strata, in consequence of the ra- 
vages of Demetrius, the AetcJian, a surname proba* 
hlr ghr«n to DwnBtrio. Iljff( of XbmMb (wto 

nUtd B.G. S3»—>a»ytB II|MUbM 
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ri&ki.tbe reined walk are* theatre about 
100 feet la diameter, and above It a dsfcers, 100 feet 
fetfc 70 bread, and 14 deep, excavated on three 
ridaa 2a the reek, end on the Obpsrth constructed of 
taaqpiy. In the acropolis I«ake discovered aome 
remains of Doric abate of white marble, which he 
conjectures to hare belonged to the temple of Athena, 
of which Dicaearchu* speaks (L 05); but the 
temple mentioned by Dioaearebus meet hare been 
at Old Pleuron, ainoe Dioaearehns waa a contem- 
penuy of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and could not 
have been alive at the time of the foundation of New 
Pleuron. Dodwell, who visited the ruins of thia 
city, erroneously maintains that they are those of 
Oaniadae, which were, however, situated among the 
marshes on the other ride of the Acheloua. take 
places Old Pleuron further south, at a site called 
Ghyfh>-haetro, on the edge of the plain of Meeo- 
bmgk f, where there are a few Hellenic remains, 
(take, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 115, seq., vol. 
fit p» 539; Dodwell, Tour through Greece , vol i. 
p. seq.; More, Tour m Greece, vol L p. 140, 

"*1f*HNTHINK (WurOli,, Stiab. xvii. p. 79#; 
Ptbl. iv. 5. § 8; Steph. B. *. v.), the frontier town 
of Aegypt towards Libya. It etood at the head of 
the PUnthinetic bay, in latitude 99° 40' N., just 
within the Mareotic nome, but beyond the limits of 
the Delta proper. There are no remains enabling us 
to determine the exact site of this town; but it can- 
not have been far from Taposiria (Abouiir), of which 
the rains are still risible about 35 miles W. of 
Atoxandreia. An inferior kind of wine was pro- 
duced in tlds region of Aegypt; and Hrilanicua(£V. 
155) says that the people of Plinthine originally 
discovered the virtues of the grape. (Athen. L 
p. 34.) [W. B. D.] 

PLINTHINETICUS SINUS (lUutfunfrn,* 
k6\tq i, Herod, ii. 6), the westernmost of the Medi- 
terranean harbours of Aegypt. It was indeed little 
more than a roa d s t ead, and waa exposed to the N. 
and NW. winds. W. of the Sinus Plinthineticus 
began the Begio Marmarica. [W. B. D.] 

PLISTIA (Preetia), a town of the Samnites, 
mentioned only by Livy (ix. 21, 22) in a manner 
that affords but little clue to its position. It was 
besieged by the Samnites in b. c. 315, with the view 
of drawing off the Romans from the siege of Saticula: 
they failed in this object, but made themselves 
masters of Plistia. The rite is probably indue d 
by a village still called Preeda, about 4 miles from 
Sta Again dei Goti, at the foot of tlie Monte To- 
fen* [E. H.B.] 

JUSTUS. [Delphi.] 

PLITENDUS, a town of Phrygia m the river 
A land er , which is probably a breach of the San- 
garina. (Dv. ssrriil 15.) 

PLITHANA (rh lUffere, Arrian, Per. Mar. 
Erythr. p, 99, Hnds^ p. 294, ed. C. Mttller, who 
reads Udhm), m important emporium in the 
Daehinabtdtt felhdia, from which many onyx stones 
were exported It J» Called by Ptolemy (vii 1. § 83) 
Baethaaa ( Bn the voyal reridenoe of Sire, 
ptnlemaeus l» AmbB fc k alee called Paithana, in 
Sanscrit PVwflfrlfinwa / it is the modem town of 
Python, or AM upon the river Godaeeri. 
(Vincent, Voyage N e arcbu t, Vri. ii p. 412; Las- 
sen, M Mark rt. I p. Vn% 0. MflUer, ad 
Geagr. Men. JR* reW pife) 

PLOTAK INSULAE. ^fetarKAMt] 

flotaeia. [Ame*.^ m 


podooa: 

PLOTTNOTOLIS (m*n4vohu, M Hi. It. 
S 13), a town of Three* on the read from Tarian. 
opolis to Ha dr ia ns p oli a, and oonneoted with HemOlea 
by a by-road. (/tin. Ant* pp. 175, 399.) Ac- 
cording to the Itinerery, it was 91 mllas distant 
from Hadrianopolia. It was probably founded by 
Trqjan at the same time with Trqjaaopolis, and 
named after hie consort Plotina. It was restored 
by Justinian. (Prooop, Aed. iv. II.) Variously 
identified with Dgur-JSrkeno, JUudhn, and Demo* 
tkat but Pooocke (ill a 4) thinks that the ruins 
near Uem Kiupri belong to it [T.H.D.] 

PLUMBA'BIA (n xoupt sp fa , Strekifi. p. 159), a 
small island on the & ooaet of Spain, probably that 
off C. 8L Martin. [T.H.D.] 

PLUVIAXIA. [Fortunatab Insulae.] 
PLUVINA, a town of Patagonia, to whim the 
consul Sulpiciue retired in hit campaign against 
Philip, n.o. 200. (Liv. zxxL 39.) Its position 
must be looked for in one of the valleys watered by 
the Erigon and its branches. f K, B. J.] 

PNIGEUS. [Phoenicia] j 

POC&TNIUM, in Gallia, a name which appeari in 
the Table on a rente from Aquae Burmcais (Bour- 
bon lArchawbouk) to Augustodunum (Antes). 
D’Anritle finds a place named Perrigtd, on the right 
bank of the Loire, E by S. of Bourbon VArchun- 
bault, and he thinks that both the name and the dis- 
tance agree well enough with the Table. A French 
writer, cited by Ukert (GaUien, p. 467), places 
Poorinium 1} leagues from Penrigng, near the vil- 
lage La Broeet , where old ruins have been found ; 
and the place is called in old documents Pont Bar- 
nachon on the Loire. [G. L.1 

PODALAEA (Hofatafa, IlofaAXfa, IleSsAfa, 
or Ilo8dAc<a: Eth. noSaAcrirtp), a town of Lyria, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Limym (Steph. B. 
s. v.); but according to Ptolemy (v. 3. 4 7) not far 
from the nonroes of the Xanthus in the north of 
Lycia. (Comp. Plin. ▼. 26; HierocL p. 683.) Sir 
C. Fellows (Lycia, p, 232, Ac.) looks for its site 
further east towards Mount Solyma, whan remains 
of an ancient town (Cydopian walla and rock-tombs) 
near Almalec, are Btill found, and are known by the 
name of Esld Hi— or, L e. old town. [L. 8.] 
PODANDUS (UoMit, BariL Ep. 74, 75; It 
Anton, p. 145; 4 TUAoeUe, Oeusk Porphyr. dt 
Them. i. p. 19, Bonn; QelapMs, Const reifbjr* 
VU. BaeiL o. 36; Opodanda, 71 Hieree. f 57,8), » 
town of Cappadoob. distant 16 Bereaa srife ffe° 
Faiutmopofe, acoodiiig to the ArisriM Iferemy 
(I o.), but 23 according to the Jmsielim Wm ft 
(ic.> It was situated near the tfim 
is frequently mentioned by tire Bywrtfei 
and is said to have takua its name 9mm asmsU 
stream which flowed near It (Constat Jfejbyr. 
Vb. BaeiL o. 36; Cedren. p. 575; Joann, fleyfit*; 
pp. 829, 844.) It is daroribed by tail as f - ^ 
muonble place. <* Figure to ynmurif,” be *W * 
Laconian Ceada, a Charoninm br ea thing few fjf" 
tUeutisl vapours; you wifi than bare an Ita <f wj 
wretchedness of Pedandua,” (Jjp. 74.) It b, wlt 
called Podend* (Cream, Ada Minor, vA. is P* 

l8 p^D<yOA cn or tlooUn, W * i 
$ 14; VMko, Mot. MrT^O.tOUV^ 
mu tlw oout at M nti ia r , mt fcr ftw> 
riw According 1. *Mm (/•* -AL ? M 
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posciLAsnm. 

pitsont PondkAerrg (written In the Tamil Ullage 
Phdachchery). Ptolemy mentions soother piece of 
the nsme In the northern pert of the bland of 

T *?^DILiSsroif, POECILASSUB (XIouriLfoto*, 
PtoL ill IS J 3; IloiielXmro’of, Stadium. MagniMar. 
p. 299, ed. BoAnann), a town on the S. coast of Crete, 
placed by Ptolemy E. of Tarrha, between thb place 
and the promontoiy Hermaea ; but in the Stadissmus 
W. of tarrha, between tide place and Syia, 60 stadia 
from the former and 60 from the latter. It b pro- 
bably represented by the mine near Trypetf, situated 
between the places mentioned hi the Stadbsmns. 
(Paahley, Crete, eoL it p. 864.) 

POECILE (Tlouci\v)t a rock on the coast of Ci- 
licia, near the mouth of the Calycadnua, and on the 
cast of Cape Sarpedon, across which a flight of steps 
cut in the rook led from Cape Zepbyrinm to Seleuoeta. 
(Strab. sir. p. 670 ; Stadumn. Mar . M. § 161.) 
Its distance of 40 stadia from the Calycadnns will 
place it about PerehencU. Instead of any steps in 
the rock, Beaufort here (bund extensive ruins of a 
vailed town, with temples, arcades, aqueducts, and 
tombs, built round a small lerel, which had some 
appearance of having one* been a harbour with a 
narrow opening to the sea. An inscription copied 
by Beaufort from a tahfet over the eastern gate of 
the rains accounts for the omission of any notice of 
this town by Strabo and others ; for the inscription 
states it to have been entirely bnilt by Flnranios, 
arcli on of the eparchia of Ibauria, in the reigns of 
Valcntinian, Valent, and Gratian. [L. S.] 

FOECILUM (nouetXov, Pans. i. 37. § 8), a 
mountain in Attica, on the Sacred Way* [See Vol. 

I. p.328, a.) 

POKDICULI. [Pbuceto.] 
rOE'DICUM (IIoi8i<cdr), a place mentioned only 
by Ptolemy (ii. 14. § 3) as situated in the south- 
east of Noricnm ; it b commonly identified with the 
modem Adelsberg, on the river Poigk. [L. S.1 
POEEESSA. [CKoa] 

POEMANE'NUS (IIoi \fjuunp6s), a town m the 
south of Cyzicus, and on the south-west of lake 
Aphnitis, which b mentioned only by very late 
authon. It belonged to the territory of Cyzicus, 
was well fortified, and possessed a celebrated temple 
of Asdepius. (Staph. B.«.v. ThnpAriror ; Nioet. 
Chon. Chron. p. 296 ; Concil. Constant. III. p. 
501 ; Concil. Nicaen. II. p. 672 ; Hieroel. p. 662, 
whew it is called Poemanentus.) Ita inhabitants are 
called Poemaneni (no ifuumrol, PKn. v. 32). Ha- 
imlton (Researcket, ii. p. 108, &o.) identifies it with 
ttemodem Mamgat } near the lake bearing the same 

POGON. [Tsokzbm.] J 

m ntfUtmtj PM), «n* of 
™ trincu wl town* of Istri*, situated mar the & 
““"“My of that peninsula, on * landlocked bay, 
Sirm^p “®* c *n* nt port, which wm callad the 
< MeL iL 8 - 5 18-) Aeeorfing to 
Jhadrtu® mentioned by aeve.il «4nt ntben? ita 
*f* rib * d “• * of Colohiam, who 
eml^l 1 ^” b rf M«K “X* eftorwtrda 
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POLA. 649 

that the city was considered as an tMfcfttcfe, fond 
certainly existed before the BotaaU eenqnetof Isftria 
in b. a 177, though Hs name jb tie* t at tt b ri tel 
that occasion. Tt wre%odt«bted)y the i 


of its excellent port thte attracted m statafton Uf 
the Romans, and lad Asfgusttts tecetaUbM a oelany 
there, to which he gave the name of PUtea Mb. 
(Mel. ic. ; PHn.iiL 19. a* *6.) Several of the *tiH 
existing remains prove that he at th^ same dm 
adorned it with pubic edifices; pod there is an 
doubt that under rite Soman Empire tt became a 
considerable and flourishing tout, and, amt to 
Teigeste (TVfesfe), the most important dty of latria. 
(Streb. I PtoL ill 1. f 27; Grater, Inter. 
u.263.7, p. 360. 1, p. 432. 8.) It b mentioned in 
history as the place where Crispin, the eldest sou 
«f Constantine the Great, was put to death by order 
•f lib father ; and again, in a. d. 354. the Comer 
Gallos underwent the same fate there by order of 
Constantius. (Ammian. Marc. xiv. 11.) After the 
foil of the Roman Empire in the West it continued 
to be a place of importance, and in a.d. 544 it was 
there that Belisarius assembled the fleet and army 
with whieh ho was preparing to cross over to B*- 
venna* (Procop. B. 0 . iii. 10.) It probably partook 
of the prosperity which was enjoyed by all latria 
during the period that Ravenna became tile seat of 
empire, and which was continued throughout the 
period of the Exarchate; we learn from the Itineraries 
that it was connected by a road along the coast with 
Tergeste, from which it was 77 miles distant, while 
the direct communication by sea with Iadera (Zara) 
seems to have been in frequent use, though the 
passage was 450 stadia, or 56 Bataan miles. (Ida. 
Ant. pp. 271,496.) 

Pols is remarkable for the importance and pre- 
servation of its ancient remains. Of these by for 
the most important b the amphitheatre, one of the 
most interesting structures of the kind still extant, 
and remarkable especially for the circumstance that 
the external circumference, usually the part which 
has suffered the most b in this case almost entirely 
perfect It b built on the slope of a hill, so that on 
the E. side it has only one row of arcades, while on 
the opposite side, facing the bay, it has a double tier, 
with an additional story above. It is 486 English 
feet in length by 346 in breadth, so that it exceeds in 
bias the amphitheatre of JVumee, though conaiderably 
smaller than that at Verona. Bat ita position and 
the preservation of its more architectural portions 
render it for more striking in aspect than rither of 
them. Considerable remains of a theatre were also 
4 served down to the 17th century, but were 
destroyed in 1636, in order to make use of the ma- 
terials in the construction of the citadel. There 
still remain two temples ; one of which was dedicated 
to Rome and Augustus, and though of small rise, is 
of Toy elegant design and execution, corresponding 
to the Augustan age, at which period it was un- 
doubtedly erected. It has thence become a favourite 
model ft* study with Italian architects from tire 
time of Palladio downwards. The other, which was 
consecrated to Diana, b in toss oomptete preservation, 
and has been converted into a modern h abi t ation. 
Besides these, the Porta Anna, a hind of triumphal 
nth, hut erected by a private individual of tire 
name of Sergius, now forms the & gate of the dty. 
Another gate, and several portion of tire ntefeut 
walls are also preserved. The whole of then i 
, mute are bnilt of the bard white 
country, doeriy approaching to marble, ttiti i 
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much to tMe *ftet Ztente speaks of tits environs 
of Polo, ob in Isis time itmarimbte for she numerous 
sarcophagi «d ancient tombs with which they were 
almost wholly occupied, Theee have now disap- 
peared* {Dante, is. IS.) 

The antiquities of Pole have been repeatedly de- 
scribed, and illustrated with figures ; among others, 
in the fourth volume of Stuart end Bevett's Athm$ % 
foi. Land. 1816, and in the Voyage Pittoresgve de 
ristrie tide la Dalmatie, fob Paris, 1802; also in 
Aileron's Antiqmtm iff Pda, fid., Lend. 1819. 

The harbour of Pola is completely landlocked, so 
as to have the appeemnoe of a small basin-shaped 
lake, communicating by a narrow channel with the 
see. Off its entrance tiro a group of small islands 
called the hole Briom , which are probably these 
called by Pliny Cissa and Putiaria. (Plin. iii. 26. 
e. 30.) The soutbemmost promontory of Istria, 
about 10 miles distant from Pola, derived from it the 
name of Polaticam Promontorium. It is now called 
Caao P romoatore. TE. H. B.1 

ToLEMCyNIUM (n oAaroteiro), a town on the 
coast of Pontue, at the month of the small river Si- 
deline, 10 stadia from Phadisane. and 130 from Cape 
Iasoninm. (Arrian, PerivL p. 16 ; Anonym. PeripL 
p. 11, Ac.; PtoLv. 6. § 4; Steph. B. i. v.) Pliny 
(vi. 4) places the town 120 Bonum miles from Aun- 
soa, which seems to be too greet a distance. (Comp. 
Amin. Marc, xxil 8; Hierocl p. 702, where it is er- 
rTOeounJy called ToktfUtfior; Tab. Pouting.) Neither 
Strabo nor any writer before him mentions this town, 
and it is therefore generally believed that it was built 
on the rite of the town of Side, which is not noticed by 
any writer after Strabo. Its name intimates that it 
was founded, or at all events was named, after one 
Polemon, perhaps the one who was made king of that 
part of Pontus, about b. c. 36, by M. Antemius. It 
had a harbour, and seems to have in the course 
of time become a place of considerable import- 
ance, as the part of Pontus in which it was situated 
received from it the name of Pontus Polemoniacus. 
The town was situated on the western bank of the 
Sidenus, where its existence is still attested by the 
ruins of an octagon church, and the remains of a 
massive wall ; but the ancient name of the place is 
preserved by the village of Pouleman , on the opposite 
aide of the river. (Hamilton, Research^, vol. i. 
pi 270.) [L.S.] 

P0L1CHNA (Uo\lxya\ 1. A town of Laconia, 
mentioned only by Polybius (nr. 36), is placed by 
Leake in the interior of the country on the eastern 
slope of Mt Pamon at Rionda (| A 'Peovra), where, 
among the ruins of a fortified town of the lower 
empire, are some remains of Hellenic walls. (Leake, 
Pdppemeeiaea, p> 364.) 

2. A town in the NW. of Meseenia on the iced 
from Ambwrta to Dotium and Cyparisri*. (Pans, 
iv. 38. $ 3.) [Doriom.] 

8. A town of Megans, mentioned only in s line 
ef Homer, quoted by Strabo, for which the Athenians 
substituted another to prove that Salami* at the 
time of the Triton War was a dependency of 
Athena. (fitoribS-^ «W*) 

4. (Elk A town of Crete, whose 

territory brim*! tp that of Cydooia. (Thus, 
ii. 85.) Ih * * 48* th« Athenians assisted the 
inhabitant* of fdUkm to w ak in g war upon the 
Cydoniao*. (Thnc-lo.) Wmodotus also mentions 
tiiePoUrimSM>*ad fays the* tM» people and the 
Preeril warn m only jwofte to Crete who did not 
join the other fl&m to the expedition against 


Oaxhtas in fiirily to order to rorengi the death el 
Minos (rii. 170; Steph. B. r. a) Cramer (Anris* 
Greece, voMiL p. 880) suppoaro the nine ntJFMJfog, 
of Armyro to be those of PoKohna, which Paskkj, 
however, regards as those ef Lappa or Lamps. 
(Crete, voL I. n. 83.) 

POUCHNE (noAfcrc), small town in toe upper 
valley of the Aesepus In Troas (Strab, xtii. p, 603; 
Plin. v. 82 ; Steph. B. a. ; Hierocl. p, 662.) Be- 
specting a place bearing the seme name near Cteao- 
menae, see Clazomshak. [L. &) 

POLIMA'BTHJM (Bomaree), e town of Etniria, 
not for from the right beak ef the Tiber, end about 
12 miles E. of Viterbo. The name is not found in 
any writer earlier than Paolos Diacoaras (But Long. 
iv. 8), and there is therefore no evidence of ite an- 
tiquity: but it is certain thst there existed an an- 
cient Etruscan city about 2 miles N. of the present 
village of Bomareo i Some ruins and other alight 
vestiges of ancient buildings still remain, end nume- 
rous sepulchres have been discovered, some of wbuh 
have yielded various objects of interest One of 
them is adornsd with paintings in the Etruscan 
style, but Apparently not of early date. (Denim's 
Etruria, vol i. p. 214—226.) [K. 11. B.) 

POL IS (Il&if), a village of the Hyaea in Iiocrin 
Osotis, which Leake supposee occupied the site of 
Karlttet, where be found an inscription. (Thne. fe. 
101 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vd. IL p. 620) 

POLISMA (ndAiw/ia), a small place on the river 
Simoeis in Troas, was originally called Pollen ; but 
it was situated in an unsuitable locality, and soon 
decayed. (Strab. sill p. 601.) [L S.J 

POLITOlitlUM (HeAirriptor j Etk Mum# tret, 
Steph. B.), an ancient city of Latinm, destroyed at a 
very early period of the Bomaa history. The account 
of its capture and destruction by Ancon Marcuw 
comprises indeed ill we know concerning it; for the 
statement cited from Cato (Serv. ad Aon. v. 564), 
which ascribed ite foundation to Politro, the son of 


riam, is evidently a mere etymological fiction, 
iccoriing to Livy and Dionysius, it was a city of 
le Prisci Latini, and was the first which was sl- 
icked by the Roman king, who made himself 
taster of it with little difficulty, and transported 
w inhabitants to Boms, when he settled them 
pan the Aventine. Bui the Latins having soon 
Star icoaknieed the trorotod city, Aeons attacked 
again, and baring token it a seco nd time, rotimf 
eetroyad it, that It might not for the ftitort riwro 
shsltor to his msmirn (Lto. L 88 1 Dfonyufo* 
7, »,48.) Tbs dm tnwtira sg ggs tok wujg 

W At rf *>» 
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mrw *p«ta horfawdby ?••*««"»» tanb—ora 
tboM d m «M Latin arty; tat ohettar they 
mark tta eta ef Witainy, •• wppoMd by GaH, 
or of Wtatata Mil!*** 4 taMhbyand adopted 
by Abakan, we an wholly without the maane of 
deteanisinf. (Gdl, Top. cf Rome, p. 980 j Nibby, 
JDmtomi, td. iL ft 671, od. fii. p. 146-16* ( 
Abekas, MiUtl Halim, p. 69.) The rains at La 
Giottra are mow fill]/ noticed under the article 
Tkluehas. [E. H. B.] 

POLLE'NTIA. 1. (UoKKmUit Eth. Pollen* 
tmne. Pokma), a city of Liguria, situated in the 
interior of that province, at the northern foot of the 
Apennines, near the confluence of the Stura and 
Tanaro. It was about 7 milea W. of Alba Pompeia. 
It was probably a Ligurian town before the Roman 
conquest, and included in the territory of the 
Statielli ; but we do not meet with its name in his- 
tory until near the close of the Roman republic, 
when it appears aa a town of importance. In n.c. 
43, M. Antonios, after his defeat at Matins, with- 
drew to Vada fiabata, intending to proceed into 
'lnuualpine Gaol; but this being opposed by his 
troops, he was compelled to recroea the Apennines, 
with the view of seizing on Fdtentia; in which he 
was, however, anticipated by Derimus Brutus, who 
had occupied the city with five cohorts. (Cic. ad 
Fam.* LIB.) tM« the Roman Empire, Pollentia 
is mentioned by PHuy among the ** nebilia oppids" 
which adorned the tract of Liguria between the 
Apennines end the Pad os. (Plin. iiL ft. a. 7.) It 
had conaidersble manufactures of pottery, and the 
wool produced in its territory enjoyed great reputa- 
tion, having a natural dark colour. (Plin. via. 48. 
a. 73, xxxv. IS. s. 46 ; fill. ItaL viu. 587 ; Martial, 
xiv. 157.) It is incidentally mentioned as a muni- 
cipal town under the reign of Tiberias, having been 
severely punished by that emperor for a tumult that 
occurred in its forum. (Suet Tib, 37.) But its 
name is chiefly noted in history aa the scene of a 
great battle fought between Stilkho and the Goths 
under Alarm, in a.d. 403. The rircamstanceB of 
this battle am very imperfectly known to ns, and 
even its event is variously misted *, for while Clau- 
dian celebrates it aa a glorious triumph, Orosios 
describes it as a duhknii snooees, and Caasiodorns 
and Jornandes boldly claim the victory for tlie 
Goths. (Claudian, B. Get 680—647 ; Prudent 
nSynmach. u. 696 — 749 ; Owe. vil 37 ; Prosper. 
Giron, p. 190; Oassiod. Ckron. p. 450 ; Jornand. 
Get 30.) But it seems certain that it was attended 
* lth flteat slaughter on both aides, and that it led 
to * temporary retreat of the Gothic king. No 
subsequent mention is found of it, and we have no 
J® 00 "? 1 of the circumstanoee of its decay or de- 
wmetaon ; but the name does not reappear in the 
nuddle ages, and the modern Pollema is a poor 
25®* Considerable remains of the undent dty 
V'WK traced, though in a vwy decayed con- 
th ®3T indude the traces of a theatre, an 
“ophitheatre, a temple, and other buildings; and 
^nons i ascription, have also been discovered on the 
JSlS® ^nning the evidence of its indent 
importance. (Millln, Voyage «n 
tiT^t , ** La -ii.55.) The rotes am situated 

- «h «3k UHL rfttawr rf chmuco ’ ** 

who nientioned only by Pliny, 
that seema t» pr** thstwo 
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nitiss to hate been united info «m» (t h fe nM a 
Pdlenttei, Bin. fiL 14.*, 16a) Tbe Umw&U/m, 
now Urbitttg Htt, is wdl kaewtt; aa* tb« alto ef 
Pollentia must be mn0t te its ifamritefel tidgb* 
bourhood^ Hdstentes ftttee* it til Aft*** fefefa 
on a hill on the lift bank 4f tbe CSMaatf between 
Macerate and Toimtmo, ebmti 6 wtfea fen WM- 
eaglia on the opposite side of the vaBey. (Hristesi. 
fifisfc ad Cluv. p. 138.) PLH.B.] 

POLLE'NTIA® fBAtsABKB»1 
POLLUSOA or POLUSCA fatitotaM: Ml 
VbK*rm4t, Poltesdnus: Gated deHa Mandrte), 

» dty of Latitun, which appears in the early hietwy 
of Rome inseparably connected with Longula and 
Oeridi. Thus, te a. c. 483, we find tbe three phase 
enumerated te snecesaion as reduced by the inns ef 
Pcehanns Comtetes ; end again in b. o. 488* ail 
three were recovered fay the Vdsoians under the 
command of Goridaum (Uv. it 33, 39; Dionys. 
vt 91, viii 36.) No subssqnent mention of Pdtesoa 
ocenm, except that its name is found in Pliny, 
among the cities of Latium of which all trace had 
disappeared. (Plin. hi. 5. s. 9.) As its Mn» is 
them given among the places which had once shared 
in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount, it is probable 
that it was originally a Latin dty, and had fallen 
into the hands of the Vdscisns; whence it is 
called, When first noticed te history, a Vdsdan dty. 
Livy, indeed, appears to regard Longula and PdluKca 
as belonging to the Volaci Antiates, and therefore 
at that time mem dependencies of Antinm. The 
position of Pdlusca, as well as that of Longula, must 
be in great measure matter of conjecture, but the 
site suggested by Nibby, on a Mil adjoining the 
Owteria di CM&, about 39 miles from Rome, on the 
road to Porto c V Anso, has at least a plausible 
.claim to that distinction. The hill in question which 
is included in the farm of the Catal della Mandria % 
stands just at the bifurcation of the two roads that 
lead to Porto d' An&> and to Conoa : it was noticed 
by Sir W. Gell as the probable rite of an ancient 
town, and suggested as one of those which might be 
selected for Caridi : if we place the letter dty at 
Monte Glove, the rite mom generally adopted, 
Pollusca may very well have been at tbe Otteria di 
Civitd ; but the print is one which can never be 
determined with oertainty. (Gell, Top of Borne, 
p. 183; Nibby, IHntorm, v©L i. p. 403; Abakan, 
Mittel Iteltm p. 72.) [B. H. B.] 

POLTYOBRIA. [Akwds.] 

POLYAEGUS (nokfafyes^ a desert island in 
tbe Aegaeau sea, near Melos. (PtoL Hi. 15. § 93 ; 
Plin. iv. 13. s. 23; Mela, ii. 7.) It is rither PWybot, 
or perhaps Antmidot with its wild goats. (Ross, 
/fatten oaf den Grieck, /asete, vol iiL p. 36.) 
POLYANTHES. [Amahtia.) 

POLYANUS (IleXvaros) a mountain te Epdms 
mentioned by Strata (riL p. 8*7) akqg wita To- 
marus. 

POLY'BOTUS (n oXMotoi), a pUoe in tta met 
of Phrygia M^jor, . little to tta eontb^eet ef 8y»- 
nado, ie mentioned only by Hierodee (p. 877) end 
. few Byuntine writere (Procop. But Are. 18, 
Ann. Comnec. p. 8*4; Condi. Nkaen. fi. p. 868), 
who, howorar,donot^ra the name oometly, taw 
it Polybotoe or Felygotua. CoL Laeke (Ada Me. 
a. 88) ideotidea tta eite ef PoWwtaowkh tte mo. 
Sera Mmim, whiehta regard. « anly aTMMt 
corruption of tta anoient name. 0.41 

POLY'GnJM, a piece on the eoutb tneet rf QnN*, 
meotanedin tta On UeriH m n of Artamatn*!!)! 


64* POLYMEDIUM. 

“ Tenuisqus cenau cirites Polyghim eat, 

Tan M a n n rioui a oppMumque Kmustalo.” 
Thais k nothing to say about a plan tor whose site 
then ft m sufficient evidence. Menard supposed 
b to be Bourigoat on the Etemg <fe Taut, The 
■wto OMtan to'be Qmk »*te tha place nay be one 
vtete»tf»s*lte eattftmsntecB tfcjsooast. [Sav- 
«aix>J. [G. L.] 

POLYME'DIUM (IIoAv/4W, Strab. xiii. pp. 
1 606, 616; Pulymedia, Plin. ▼. 30. a 82), e email 
place in Mysft, between the promontory Lecfcom and 
Aesoa, and at the diatanee of 40 stadia from the 


POLYRRHE'NIA (noAu^iyrio, Ptol. ill. 17.§ 10; 
Tlokififar, TtoAipqp, Steph. B. #. corrected by 
Mantes into TloAufifarla ; TloMvflfaya, Soylax, p. 
18, corrected by Gail ; II oKvfftrmw, Zenob. Prop, 
v. 60; Polyrrheniom, Plin. hr. 12. e. 90: Etk, 
lUkotfi* 9 *** Polyb. iv. 58, 65 ; Strab. x. p. 479), 
a town in the NW. of Crete, whose territory occupied 
the whole western extremity of the island, extending 
from N. to S. (Scylax, p. 18.) Strabo describes it 
rn lying W. of Cydouia, at the distance of SO stadia 
6m the aea, and 60 from Phalasama, and as oon- 
tflferihg a temple of Dietynna. He edda that the 
Polyrriieniada fbrmarly dwelt in Tillages, and that 
they wan collected into one place by the Ach a e a ns 
and Lacedaemonians, who bnilt a strong city looking 
towards 6 m south. (Stxub. x. p. 479.) In tbs 
* ciril ware to Crete to the time of the Achaean League, 
b. (X 218, the Pdjy j rr l i enian s, who. had been subject 
allim of Hmim rtfiatnrt the latter, aud assisted 
the Lyetaane against that city. Th*y also sent aux- 
iliary troops to tbs assistance of the Acbaaaiis, be- 
cause the Gnoaaians had snpportod the Astolians. 
(Polyb. iv. 58, 55.) The ruins of Pdyrrbenia, 
called PalaeSbastro, near Klsamo-Kasteli , exhibit,) 
the remains of the ancient walls, from 10 to 18 feet 
high. (Pashley, Crete, voL iL p. 46, aeq.) 
POLYTIME'TUS. [Oxia Palus.] 

POME'TIA. [Sdessa Pombtia.] 

POMPEII (Uofiwifia, Strab.; IlujuT+ei, Dion 
Casa.: Etk Tlopmitapos, Pompeianue: Pompeii ), an 
ancient city of Campania, situated on the coast of 
the beautiful gulf called the Crater or Bay qf Naples, 
at the mouth of the river Samos (Sumo), and im- 
mediately at the foot of Mount Vesuvine. It was 
intermediate between Herculaueum and Stabiae. 
(Strab. v. p. 247 ; Pliny, iii. 5. a. 9 ; Mela, ii. 4. § 9.) 
AD accounts agree in representing it as a very ancient 
ritys a tradition recorded by Solinos (2. $ 5) ascribed 
its foundation to Hercules; but Dionysius, who an* 
purely uteres him as the founder of Harenftneum, 
soys nothing «f Pompeii (Dionya, L 44V Steabe says 
it was test occupied by the Oscana, anfoqusntly by 
fmhsnians (Etruscans) and Psfoegiana, and 
writ by tha 8aa#ba (Stnte# l , a) It con* 
i in tei handl 0 tbaee hurt, that k, of tha 
y tea tttfen trite had assumed the nama of 
Campanians (CamPAHU], till it passed under the 
go v ernm e nt of Bourn. 2tln probable that it became 
from an early period a fomriihmg town, owing to ita 
adTsntageoiiB titreUftn at the month of the Samoa, 
white rendered it tlte part of Kola, Hnceria, and all 
the rite plain w a tere d by that river. (Strab. L a.) 
Bat wa m ate wit h n» w antkm af ita name in history 
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POMPEII. 

sequent notice of ft occurs till tha outbreak af tee 
Social War (n. o. 91), in which it nppeare to have 
taken a prominent part, as the Fompaiaid ire men- 
tioned by Appian apart from the other Campanians, 
inenumeretlng the nations that joined in the insur- 
rection# (Appian, A CL 88.) In the second year 
of the war (n. a 68) Pompsfl was atiti ft the hands 
of the Insurgents, and ft was Hot tffl tear topsatsd 
engagements that L. Sulla, baring defeated the Sam- 
nite fore* under L#dnentins, and forced them to take 
refuge within the wmlla of Nola, was able to form the 
siege of Pompeii (Appian, to. 50; Ores. v. 18; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 16.) The result of this is nowhere mentioned. 
It is certain that the town ultimately fell into the 
bands of Sulla ; but whether by force or a capitula- 
tion we are not informed ; the latter is, however, the 
moat probable, aa ft escaped the tote of Stabiae, and 
ita inhabitants were admitted to the Roman franchiM?, 
though they lost a part of their territory, In which 
a mufteiy colony was establiabed by the dictator, 
under the guidance and patronage of his relation, 
P. Sulla. (Cic. pro Soil 21 ; Zumpt, tie Colon, pp. 
254,468.) Before the dose of the Republic, Pompeii 
became, in common with so many other maritime 
towns oif Campania, a favourite resort of tbs Roman 
nobles, many of whom had riHas In lift immediate 
neighbourhood. Among othsre, Cicero bud a villa 
there, white be frequently reactions under the mine 
or “Pomprianum," and white smut to bare been 
acoasiderehft e s tab li s hin g^ and credible fovocrili 
residences. (Ck, AomL it 8, odAtt i 26, te fim. 
vit 3, xii 20.) Under the Empire ft continued to be 
resorted to for the same remxwes. Seneca praise* 
the pleasantness of its situation, and we leant both 
from him and Tacitus that ft was n populous and 
flourishing town (“cefehre oppidans,” Tee# An a. xr 
22 ; Sea. NaL Oh. vi. 1). In addition to the colony 
which it received (as already mentioned) under Sulla, 
and which is alluded to in an iueeviption as “ Colonrn 
Veneris Cornelia ” (Mommsen, /user. H. N. 2201), 
it seems to have received a colony at some later 
period, probably under Augustus (though it is 
termed a colony by Pliny), as it bean that title in 
several inscriptions (Mommsen, Lc. 2230—2234). 

In the reign of Here (a. d. 59) a tumult to* 
place in the nmphfthptos of Pompeii, arfotog ret « 
.di 
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POMPEII. 

to the oSmxoitMOM of bis nods’* death audtbe 
phenomena which hs hod hi ms elf witnessed. 

From this time the name of Pompeii disappears 
from history* It is not noticed by Ptolemy; and it 
is certain that the oMy was never rebuilt But the 
nato to again fart hi the Tart* j and it tkas ap- 
posit that n sown place most hast again arisen on 
thorite, or, non probably, in the neighbourhood, of 
the bpried city. But all tiaee of Pompeii was sub- 
sequently lost | and in the m id dl e ages its very site 
was entirely fagotto, so that seen the learned and 
diligent Gluveriae was unable to fix it with certainty, 
and wealed to place it at SectfaU on the Soma, about 
2 miles E. of ite true position. This difficulty arose, 
in great measure, from the great physical changes 
produced by the catastrophe of a.d. 79, which 
diverted the course of the Samo, so that it new. 
flows at soma distance from Pompeii, — and at the 
same time pushed forward the line of the coast, so 
that the city is now above a mile distant from the 
wa, which m ancient times undoubtedly bathed its 
walls. 

There is no reason to suppose that Pompeii in 
ancient times ever roes above the rank of a second- 
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soon after tbs catastrophe took place. W$ mmm 
to bo proved by the smell number of objects of to* 
trinsie value (such aft goto and qOvurpiaia) tout 
have been dteterad, as wett as by Oft tost tot 
comparatively fowskriatons have toe» feortftoaflft 


theatre, wham it is 


asm of 
ptobsbl* 


circumstanosa of tto dtotmotom were peeuliarty 
favourable to the p reser v a ti o n of it* remains. It 
was not overthrown by a torrent of lava, but simply 
buried by a vast acomnulatiou of volcanic sand, ashes, 
and cinders (called by the Italians fcgritti), which 
forms a mass of a vary light, dry, and porous 
character. At the aame time, It le almost certain 
that the pre sto accumulation of ibis volcanic de- 
posit (which is in most places 15 feet in depth) did 
not take placo at once, but was formed by successive 
eruptions, and there is little doubt that the ruins 
nero searched and the most valuable objects removed 


that tbs greatest lost of 


It was to till 174$ thatauaadtoNQtoldtoovny 
drew attention to the remains af Pompeii; to to 1 755 
regular enaavatuns op the rite wore Ant commenced 
by the Neapolitan government, which have been 
«anrt on ever sines, though with frequent intervals 
and mtouptiona. It is impossible for us here even 
to attempt to give any seootmt of the results of these 
[Mfltofoui tot the endless variety of interesting 
remains that have been brought to light We shall 
oooflns ourselves to those points which bear move 
immediately on the topography and character of the 
town of Pompeii, rather than on the general habits, 
lift, and manners of ancient times. More detailed 
accounts of the remains, sad the numerous otjalpe 
*h*h have been discovered in the course of the to 
tavatioos, aspecicllj r the works of art, will be found 
in the great work of Maa*(£m fames fofaipwfi, 
continued by Gan, 4 vela. foL, Faria, 1812—1888), 
and In the two woke of Sir W. (Ml ( fa n p aton a, 
1st assies, 9 veto 8m Lund. 1824; 2nd series, ft vote. 
8m 1880); also in the little we rk pubhritai by 


8m 1880); also in the little wo* pubfisM by 
the Society of Useful Knowledge (JPtipdi, 2 mis. 
Iftmow 1831). A recent French pubtattion by Bmto 
{Pompda, 8m Paris, 1855), also gives a good ac- 
count of to whole progress and results of the dis- 
coveries (including the meet recto aaca to ioue b to 
a moderate compass and inexpensive form. The 
still more recent work of Overbeck (8va Ianpsic, 
1856), of which the first part only has yet appealed , 
contains an excellent compendium of the whole sub- 
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The Mm tamkd by 4* _ 
irrqpatr mikt la *tamm<farenc& It 

mu e nm iaflod by » wall, which k etUl pwtrn d 
mod the whek of 4 m oiiy, ofeoopt on the tide 
tmmtfdadhn at*, wham no imam of it ban been 
flnftd* and It mum certain that il bad been «M 
dent to anekot timet to totow for too Qtotmkn 
of bootee and other bnildingt doom to toe water's 
tto. The wall itself la in manor ptooet nmeh 
md, as well at the loom that flank it, and 
ttnooh tide may be to part osier to the earthquake 
of 63, aa watt at tot araptksof 76, it is probable 
that the defames of the town had before that time 
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vaO «i It* aatowtol boot: tbay m farther far- 
«ddjtkM to the edgtaal walla, being ofTdjSrent 

and baa aelld 6V*Mj« 5SJ*2T 
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bul the urloolpal &» of rtreet, wftdeh nsna from % 
gate of Herenlsnemn to the gamin, it «n escepthm, 
being irregular god ***** re we» ee very narrow. 
1 hough it must undoubted have been one* the 
chief thoroughftres of the d*, end foe Km fidjmwd 
by (In high reed ftren 0 »m» Bmdfo, end fan* 
itoelf, ildfi m* W¥i ft fost in width, 
including tie mbed tntfkdf* * foot p at hs on each 
wde, eo that the carri agew ay e*tid onhf have ad* 
nutted the Menu* of one vebtole at a limn Some 
ot the othsretmrti am fender; bat few of Ihcm 
exceed SO foet in width, end the widen yet found 
m only about SO. tiny am uniformly pnved "to 
large polygonal blocks of hard lava or basalt, la 
the same manner ae were the at reet a of aiment 
ltome, and the Via Appia, and other great highway* 
in thie part of Italy. The principal street, already 
noticed, .was crowed, a little before it reached the 
loruin, by a long etraight line of street which, 
paining by the temple of Fortune, led direct to the 
gate ot Nola. In the angle formed by the two 
f'tood the public baths or Thermae, and between 
these and the temple of Fortune a short broad street 
led direct to the Forum, of which it seems to have 
firmed the principal entrance. From the Forum 
two other parallel streets struck off in an easterly 
direction, which have bean followed till they cross 
another mum line of street the! leads from the 
cate of Vesuvius directly non* the city to the gate 
adjoining the theatres. This last line crosses the 
street already noticed, leading from the gate of Nola 
*®>tward, and the two divide the whole city into 
four quarters, though of irregular else. Orest part 
of the city (especially the BE. quarter) has not yet 
teen explorwi, out rooent e x cavation s , by following 
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the liM rf Hum mb stnat*,h*Te dearly ebon 
”* * eoersl Jba, end the tqpMftf with which the 
"raw etneta hnsebad eff at intanab in jwmIM 
*“"• , Ww* b abo Ottle doubt that the pet* the 
b tha BMW buportent, aa it 
jradodee the Fawn, with the public httlUnw ud- 
l«nrag to the thentw, emphithwm, fiT 

w “ *“rted 1: the SW. quarter of 
«“ razeed wee dbtaat about 400 pi* bom the 
of Heroulaneum. Ae was ootumonlv the sale 
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to fobH, ttd fn giMt part i|)kgiM it, end that this 
mm wee etui incomplete «t the time of its fond 
ifM At the Nfcangle of the Forum, ad* 
)oSbi$ the limpleof Jupiter, stMd an aich whisk 
eppmfo te have been of a tti«n|bd character, 
though now deprived of ell it* onaments: it waa 
the principal entrance to the Forum, end the only 
one by which it w«s aoemsible te emriem of any 
deecriptteu. On the K. side of the IWum were 
four edifices, all nnqueetknahly of a ptfoUc cha- 
racter, thougk we am much hi doubt at te their 
objects and destination. The first (towards the N.) 
is generally known as the Pantheon, from its having 
contained an altar in the centre, with t we lve pe- 
destals placed in a circle round it, which are sup- 
posed to have supported stature of the twelve chief 
gods. But no traces have been found of these, and 
the general plan and arrangement of the building 
are wholly unlike those of an ordinary temple. A 
more plausible conjecture is, that it waa consecrated 
to Augustus, and contained a small temple or 
oed fewto in honour of that emperor, while the court 
and surrounding edifices were appropriated to the 
service of his priests, the Augustalre, who are men- 
tioned in many inscriptions ae existing at Pompeii. 
Next to tide building » one which is commonly 
regarded as the Curia or Senacolum; it had a 
portico of fluted cbhunns of while marble, which 
ranged with thorn of the general portion that tor- 
rounded the Forum. Soutti of this again is a httild- 
tag which was certainly a temple, though it fe 

kfanaoy, and b rf wnH aba aad MarbiagaW 
ton. frtwwtfabMd ttw atwW tawwwijf 
Sbmt of the su-wriths, whkh immS tnmOm 
Forem mar to SB. aagk waa a hugi IhllS^ 
whbh,aa wa ham Amt aa inacrfptioa abB aabtbt, 
wuanotad byafanwb y b ata w namad KamiMa, 
U oawaMa it a laifa and apacboa ana(ahaat ISO 
bat hr 69 ) awmaodad hr a oobaaade, aad haiabR 
a taiaad platfttm at the and with a a wdabWbr 
raaaaa ahaibr to Oat anaQr fiwad h» *Sai|bM. 
Bat though fat thbeaaa tha| baadir af WdaMto 
b kaoani, Ita forpae b atm w mj bW BtoWW 

awijjM ami aatfoad i iVeitmatm isdi I ttMH if 

tW«^wt1hewbobwSBa» ^ 
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bofldmg ta Paufrih H l» rf sa obtoog tan, 990 tempi. with ■ imdl oalh, «hmM mapoSm or 
tmt b> W* »» »■ •" <**a*,*4 riwttrf tawti. bMammt, wmottajad fcy . amfc — Mrtmriw 
on th* Fornm, ft«» which It WM «ntcnd by ■ t»- portico, and tht whale Mila Mdand W « nfi. 
tibnl. with ta Tb»r«rf *«8 tnraorMd taring Jth. perfel* or «mt« 4 ttckMN. JR 

br « peristrl* rf SB fanio oolamncof hip «fai tat nrto ^th* HOttur *n mtarif riwriWta 
MteoTbr^(MMa«M>>toooa. Ttuwi.»TM»d printing. “t^T^Khl Tlrt Wn 

tritanri * tta no *p«, which 1. tb. »X M |» taStaTcrigtaS* 

osaritr #»oa In bttl«ng» ofthi. olus. Hmmrou Doric, though Awh ttawfly ta M ta ni d fate 
InitagttM. wm found rormtchwl on the wrili of thte Corimhhn, or rtbw «n awkward taxation tf 
edifice, ooe ft which is interesting, as H Rivas the data OtKtttAjia. TUi Is onto omihmm BMttr In- 
of the c w Bohhip of M. Lepidm «od Q. Catolm (b. o. •team food K Fanpcii of wn MMto MeH> 
78 ), and tbw pww. tta boiMing to h»T« been erected tertare, uwell m at the taqnetrt olangM which 
before ttat tin*. Between ihh edifice and the the taiMfagi at the «ty tad mriergoae, end whkh 
temple he etreet at irmter width than oenri, which wen etffl fa pragnee when the city iterif was 
extend. from the Form fa a westerly direntkw, deetroyed. The building* at the NW. eonwr rf the 
end probeNj cooununicated with the pet. The Venn an lerii rf enhiteeturri ehaiaeter, and 
Temple of Venae, «n the X. ride ef this street, wae Men to heW lined ee the pobllo gnonriee and 
an eateneive building eeMatlag of a peripteral f pteeaa. 



TEMPLE OF \ENU8. 

(The Forum and Temple of Jupitm in the background.) 

The open area of the Forum was paved, like that It is commonly called the Temple of Hercules, but 
of Rome, with broad slabs of a kind of marble, thus it is obvious that such a name is purely conjectural, 
showing that it was never designed for the traffic of It stood in an open area of considerable extent, and 
any kind of vehicles. It is moreover probable that the of a triangular form, surrounded on two sides by 
whole space, including the porticoes which surrounded porticoes: but this ana, which is oommonly called 
it, could be dosed at night, or whenever It was re- a Forum, has been evidently constructed at a much 
nuired, by iron gates at the several entrances. It was later period, and with no reference to the temple, 
adorned with numerous statues, the pedestals of which is placed very awkwardly in relation to it 
which still remain : they are all of white marble, Another tempi*? in the same quarter of the town, 
bnt the statues themselves have uniformly disap- immediately adjoining the great theatre, is intereet- 
peured’ It is probable either that they had not been mg because we learn with certainty from an inscrip- 
re-erected during the process of restoration which tion that it was consecrated to Isis, and had been 
tne Forum was undergoing, or that they had been rebuilt by N. Popidius Celsinus “from the founds- 
"furched for and carried off by excavations soon after turns” after its overthrow in the gnat earthquake of 
um i destruction of the city. ▲. D. 69* It is of a good style of architecture, but 

The remaining public buildings of the dty may built chiefly of brick oovend with stnooo (only the 
o® more briefly described. Besides the temples which capitals end shefte of the columns being of a soft 
surrounded the Forum, the remains of four others stone), and is of small site. Like most of the tern* 
nave been disoovered; three of whioh are situated in ptes at Pompeii, it consists of a cella, raised on an 
immediate vicinity of rim theatres, a quarter elevated podium, end surrounded externally by a 
icn appears to have had more of architectural more extensive portioo. Adjoining this temple was 

Jjy® may other pert of the dty, except the another, the smallest yet found at Pompeii, and In 

vPf ***** interesting is one which no way remarkable. It has been vmionsly odted 

SW. of the great theatre, near the temple of Aesculapius, and that of Jupiter and 

Jewell rf the city, and which is evidently much Juno. 

A " ‘ “ ‘ The only temple which remains to be noticed is 

one situated about 60 yaide N. of the Forum at 
the angle formed by the long main attest tending 
to the gate of Nola, with a short broad street whioh 
ted from it direct to the Forum. This wae the 
Temple of Fortune, as we team from an inscription 


Pomi^rrr «y * we other temptee 
^ ^ order and of pure Gn 
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n‘ if t util n rm bit Hr hp>f mttatand 
chant** 4 tta WMkftkMtM «f TmMi Mma - 
m,«M, It bad M MM* «t Mtt , mi about 
SOfiOO tat at ■» that Ik mi otata 

to rNtto at Wot 10400 tpMtaton. Vim cm of 
tta iaMrtftloM tana Is it, it appm that it *» 
Mh, «r«t tan m— mytatal a«*|j. 
tnta, nuMi a Qatatta Titan u* If. Ftata, 
«ft«f ttaHaMtamt rf ttaist nny w ta r Aignto, 
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The tey pme wnMwig which remain* to to 
noted to tel of te TtoM or itote wte 
won stoats* to te nsighbooriwed efte ftrnrn, 
adjoining te stmt street which tod toto ft ten the 
Temple of Fortune. ttoyteto frttonse tone 
with tenairitettcteftrfM^ 
te Dime of Thermae at tan* an* to ewaeoter 
grant dte| b«t am totororttog as wtatotog • 
oompleta tnito of «Q apartments tte to 
bathing, and tan ter good p maertote tew 
much tig ht upon p a 1 tetef remains. tha default) 

gtosn hi te D io te to f [art 

BautkakI, as wall as hi tewcfosptotsfy derated 
to Pompeii. 

It to hnpoeribto horn to enter Into any tails 
oooeerntog te ranks of te excavates to wg*»d 
to te pteto dwellings it P o wyB, though thm 
ora, to many reepecta, te moat interesting, tan the 
light they have thrown upon te domaatto lift of the 
ancient inhabitants, their manners and osagw, as 
well as from te artistic beauty and variety of the 
objects di s co ve re d * A tow weeds on te <o*nl 
character of te honsss and stitor arietta WMiap 
of Pompeii an all that cor apace will admit eC As 
these are altnost te only limatoa of a similar kind 
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mode of deatraotfou «f &• city the upper stories 
have indeed been idmoetuaif^ foully destroyed, 
bat tkfe ciMUtnefo** fo*»H *• wen «s the few 
trace* which cflfWj*^ •*?» io p«w 
thet few were baUtwiwiiyof wood, sod could never 
have Anted « M*« pm *1 the booraa. 
It is cifcr on the W. aide of the dty, where the 
grounSafopra rtfopfr towde the ees, that houses 
are found whfoh aenristsd of three atones or mw% 
Externally the bouses had tittle or nothing of eg 
on&snMUtod character, net * single inst anc e lrae 


bees found cf 4 portfoebefera a private houee; raid 
towards the sforat they p ms raU a d either dead **% 

with here hud there a fow email end eeeaty 
M window*, or ranges ef ahopa, tor the meet pm 
low end meea hi character, even when they occupied 
(aa wee often the earn) the front of dwelllnge of a 
Huperior description. the interior of the houera of 
the more wealthy cfora tree arranged apparently ea 
the same pedol aa there eh Bcanet ha disposition is 


given in J«efl in the AMraray AntfpM* 
under the article Doraon when e plan h g hep 
of the ttenee ef taws one ef the most rattea- 
aive and eempfofo ef these found at Pompeii* In 
this care the singb hone* with he garden and 
appurtenances, fedudiag ae ml several shops, 
occupied the whole efan daeufo er the spuoe bounded 
by four street* er nHeyes but this waa unusual; in 
most cases each fcwrfo comprised several houses even 
where they were of a better description, and must 
have been the residence of persons of some wealth. 
Among the most remarkable of these may be men- 
tioned the dwellings known as the House ef Sallust, 
that of the Tragio Poet, of Castor and Pollux, of 
tho Labyrinth, foe. The work ef Dr. Overbade 
(above cited) gives a very interesting series of 
these houses, selected to as to afford examples of 
every description of house, from the humblest dwell- 
ing, consisting of only two rooms, to the richly de- 
corated and spacious mansions of Sallust and Panes. 

The style of decoration of these houses presents a 
very general uniformity of character. The walls 
an almost invariably ornamented with painting, the 
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Adfoat Ideeef the numbw and variety of the 
Momtknaof foa private housra atFapprii; 
several ef the waft richly ernaroantnd bra, 
dfow ee ra d fofoe the data ef Aa puMfoatfon* 

Outride the gate hading to JAvnuhnevnulii A 
kfod of aubarb, hands a mas of a dhfcmat'dev 
aoriptwn, befog a suburban villa of considerable 
enseal, raid adapted to have been the abode of a 
pern* if considerable wealth* From the greater 
epees at command this villa comprises modi that h 
*pt found in the houses within tho town; among 
others a forge court or garden (Xystus), a complete 
suite of private batha, foe. Uw remains of this 
viUa are of much value and interest for comparison 
with the numerous ruins which occur elsewhere of 


similar buildings, often on a much mom extensive 
Bcafo/but in a for fora perfect state of pmaarwttion; 
as well ae for assisting us to understand the de- 
scriptions given by Pliny and Yitrutius of similar 
structures, with their numerous appurtenances* (Fur 
the details of their arrangements tht vefofor fo re- 
ferred to the article Villa, in the Itimmatp of 
Antiquities, and to the work on Pompeii, Lend, 1888, 
voL u. ch. 11.) Between this villa and the gatooft 
the city are the remains of another villa, said to be 
on a larger scale and more richly deoarated than 
the one just described; bat its nuns, which were 
excavated in 1764, were filled up again, and are 
not now visible. It has been called, though without 
the slightest authority, the Villa of Cioaro. The 
one still extant is commonly known aa the Villa of 
Arrius Diotnedes, but for no other mason than that 
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a sepulchre boning that napie was discovered near 
its entrance; a very alight argument, where almost 
the whole street is bordered with tombs. In fact, 
the approach to the gate of Herculaneum is bounded 
on both aides by rows of tombs or sepulchral mo- 
numents, tertendtofcwith only o<x*rionaf intention* 
forabovMOO yards. Many of them am oh a very 
oqtoSMftfa scale, both of Mm and artftiteetural 
character ( and though they cannot Me with the 
enocttkoua mauadea which border in a ditiiar mmst 
thcBuecf the Via Appia near Bome^Qiey derive addi- 
tional tetbftot fata the perfect state dr preservation in 
which they remain ; and the Street of the Tombs, 
as It is commonly called, fa perhaps one of the most 
interesting Meuse at Pompefl. The monuments are 
far the most part thoee of perso ns who had held 
magbtaacfaa, or other ofBeea,tu the city of Pompeii, 
and in many oases the sits was assigned them by 
public authority. It to therefore probable that this 
place of topujtare, btonuffiately outside the gate 
‘ ‘ t approaches to the city, 

. honouralde. 

and the two villas already no- 
ticed/there ha# |*eu found the remains of shops 
* " * " feifelde the gate of Herculaneum, 

or to have been on this aide of 
> suburb. This fa supposed to 
in the sepulchral inscriptkn 
lea as the “Pagus Augustus 
Wis hate as yet no evidence 
of any suburbs outside the other 
It fa evident that any estimate of the po- 
pttfatfon of Pompeii most be very vague and uncer- 
tain ; but still from our accurate knowledge of the 
apace it occupied, as well as the character of the 
houses, we may arrive at something like an approx- 
imation, and it seems certain that the population of 
the town itself could not have exceeded about 
20,000 persons. This is in accordance with the 
statements of ancient writers, none of whom would 
lead us to regard Pompeii as having been more than 
a second or tiurd rate provincial town. 

The inscriptions found at Pompeii, which are often 
incorrectly given in the ordinary works on the sub- 
ject, are carefully edited by Mommsen, in bis In- 
acriptionea Begni Neapolitan (pp. 112—122). 
These do not, however, include a class of much in- 
terest, and peculiar to Pompeii, the inscriptions of a 
temporary kind which were rudely painted on the 
walls, or scratched on the piaster of the houses cud 
public buildings. It fa remarkable thst several «f 
these aw to m Oscan dialect, and seem to preva 
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POMPTINAE PALUDES. 

ing to which Its site may be locked for in the valley 
of the Amnios, about the modem Talk Kapr% where 
Captain Kinneir (p. 286) found tome ancient re- 
mains. In the vicinity cf the place was a great 
mine of the mineral called Sandwich, (Stub. 
I c.) Pompeiopolfa is often referred to by late writers 
asmei^o(^sMofPaphfagimia09deretti.SO,ifaB.f 
HferocL p. 6 65 ; Constani Forth. <fe Tkm 1 7| 
Justinfan, Novell xxk. It Ml Sto*#} 

toe name nuponpaa was pons m paauf ay 
severe!* towns, such as Sou in QQfato, Amuou and 
Eopavobia to Cappadocia, is weB at # Pmtes 
in Tarrsoouensfan Spain, fL.&1 

POOT«LO<ne/*irfXir, PtoliL 6.8 67; Btrabw 
IK. p. 161, who jmakee the name equfvuant to Ity*- 
*W waAir), the Chief town cf the Tasoooes to Hfa- 
penia Tarrwxmwfafa, eu the road from Asturias to 
Bnrdigala (Mk J*t> p. 455), and a deltas sti- 
peodwto to tfas jurisdiction of Caesar aug nata. 
(Fin* fit 8. s. 4 .) Hew Pamplona. [T.H.D.] 
POMPOHUfHA. Pliny (ul 5) says that Fem- 
ponfana is the same as Meat, the middle island of the 
Stoechades or Idea ttBtoraa [Stoechades], which 
lie close to the French coast east of Tonhm. WAto* 
▼Ole, following the Maritime Itinerary, which places 
Pomponiana between Tdo (TMou) and Herecfato 
Oacoaharia [Hejucueia], thinks that Pomponiana 
fa the peninsula of dent, which fa opposite to the 
stem point cf Proto (ft rp art fa) the meet west- 
em of the Stoechades. He remarks that the part 
of Giena which fa on the land side fa almost covered 
by a lagune, from which there ore chaunoKa to the 
sea on both aides, to that the peninsula miy be con- 
sidered as an island. f O. L.1 

POMPONIA'NIS PORTUS. [Portub Pok- 

POlflAWM.] 

POMPTrNAE PALUDES (rk Uopirrva few: 
PahuK Pontine ) was the name given tothe extensive 
tract of marshy ground to the S. of Latiom at the 
foot of the Votedan mountains, extending from the 
neighbourhood of Ciatema tow tea at Terracimu 
They occupy a space of about 80 ftrifaa in length by 
7 or 8 in breadth: and are separated from theses on 
the W. by a bread tract of canty plain, re v er ed with 
forest, which fa also perfectly level, and intermixed 
with marshy spots, and pods or lagoons of stagnant 
water, ao that it fa almost aa unhealthy as the 
regular marsh, and tbs .whole tract fa often oom- 
frietd under the uMvftUPoMtoe Jfaretos. The 
extremely law bmfm this whole tract, uJMing 
soaioeh’ any natural outfall far the wafers which 
fated tote fa foam the Vctocfan nountoiqs, to- 
g ather with tfa aacuiuufal km of mi ^ along this sen* 
ohwo from -Artur* to tho draian pMMtoif, 
miU, MMonti for tbt ftnnMfaa of tbM ortmoNt 
rahao; an! Am con b. aoikrtbt Aot Dm«hdo 
thk tow oBintal mm to or my nm* origin 
oomoond with tho root of tbo myotatog owWw ri. 
StBrimn to riw tmogoot nm from phptad 

that tlm vlMto «T thto monrimta tori Iri* 
ptom VWrio gho goriod of Uotariooi rntwh tUo 
UmawSotodori to to»m«iomto *o*mto*M» 
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time of that miter; though Theophrastus himself 
telle oe distinctly that tke iibmd wee in hk days 
united to the by the accumulated deposits 

of certain riven. (Theophr. H. P. v. 8. § 8; Plin. 
iii. fi, s. 9.) Another tradition, preserved to us 
ako by Pliny (jL c.), but wholly at variance with 
the last, emitted that the tiict then covered by 
messhes,and routed min h ahit e Mn by them, bed 
Jteeriy been oooujtod by [mj less than 84 (or, «* 
canting to sene M8&, 33) dries. But no trace ef 
thb Act which he dies from Marianna, an anther 
oo a te mp vstry with himself is to be fraud in any 
earlier writer; and net even tbs name of one of these 
supposed rite has been pre se rved; these tola 
therefore be tittle dtolht that the whole story has 
arisen from seme toiaesaeeption. ■* . 

The Hsnptiee Mamhee are pmersUy repcssentf 
as deriving tbrir name from the rity of teeto fl* 
znetia, which ap peam to have been si tu ate tote 
where co their totem* though we have no rise to 
its precise finite* Btomtea Pombtu]. The 
“Pomptinue ager* wfieh is repeatedly m in te d 
by Livy, and which was cultivated with corn, and 
part of it portioned oto in tots to Usman ookwsta 
(Dm ii. 34, iv. i5,?i.5, 91) was probably rather 
the district bordering to the marshes than the 
actual swampy boot, wbieh does not appear to hate 
been ever efieotueliy reclaimed; though a very 
moderate amount of industry must at any tee have 
sufficed to bring into cultivation considerable por- 
tions of the adjoining plain. As early, however, as 
the year 312 b.c. the Appiaa Way appears to have 
been earned through the midst of the marshes (Liv. 
iz. 29, Died, xx 36), and a canal conducted along 
mith it from Forum Appii to Tarracina, which 
became also much resorted to as a mode of traffic. 
[Via Ami] The institute of the Pomptine 
tribe in u. o. 358, and of the Ufentino tnbe in 
ii c. 318 (Liv. vii. 15, ix. 20), would seem also to 
point to the existence of a considerable papulation 
m the neighbourhood at least of the Pomptine 
Marshes; but still we have unequivocal testimony of 
the continued existence of the marshes themselves 
in ail periods of antiquity. (SiL ItaL vm, 380; 
Strab. y. p. 233, 6ee.) 

The very ciroumsta&oe that the plain ia bordered 
throughout by a chain of considerable and populous 
towns situated on the mountain front, while not one 
is recorded as existing in the jdain itself, ie a suffi- 
cient proof that the latter waa in groat part unin- 
habitable. 

The actual marshes are formed principally by the 
■tagnate of the waters of two streams, the 
AifAtoxtra and the Uraa, both rising in the 
Velacian mountains, (Strab. y. p. 233.) Of these 
the latter was the moat norniirtoriMo, and ap pear s 
'•Jf fcw ngonM m tb» prindenl ota mm of 
5"**t Jxmrnu was n ly * tntmtoa* Tk, 

m * 4m toi iionpth .tnua; 

BUm Itel}cu ompUMsf «J» Si rfVWL 
dm* » drMTlWrfiU ntoFbZk X 

Pomptine p&iua. 
via. 879-488)0. 

th* «H» «U ftnMbaB WMO* 
"* >?*****¥*■ wWAriiiwrttiw ftwl rf 
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nation of which teste to there Write, it toy 
considerable; and it is only by canyfag tetoeff to 
artificial channels to the sea the* say real ] 
can (remade to the fieaSnage tew distte 
Various attempts were me# to anritot 
drain the Pontine Msfrhre, The fire! of 1 




fieri tterolapategtetotMH 
ritot Of theitoGtoto . m rnt te dsahnunef <the 
^0^0 . ifiretofiiismfriiwwptonri itoiasiM^f timmSi wiHto 
— ton teto to d bar % fiterOwre, which he 
ritotote. (Suet tee, 44; Wto 
m tee, xRv, 5.) It would epp ear 
to o arito afro some pmM was made 
, to, so that a consteaMe extent of titod 
w e l te d for cultivate, which H 'Atetos 
id to divide among the poorer Moman rites* 
Cass, xbr, 9.) Homos alludes to % stater 
as haring been accomplished by Augustus 
r. Art PmL 65; SchohCrug. ad fbc.); but WO 
... no mention of this elsewhere, and may three* 
fore probably conclude that no great euee^«®MewW 
his efforts. Juvenal alludes to the Pontine Marshes 
as in his time a favourite resort of robbers and 
highwaymen (Juv. iii. 907): a sufficient proof that 
the dirtrict was one thinly inhabited. The enter- 
prise seems to have been resumed by Trajan in 
connection with his restoration of the Apptan Way 
through the same district (Mon tea, lxviil 15); 
but we have no particular account of his works, 
though inscriptions confirm* the account glean by 
Dion CssBius of his renovation of the highroad. 
The next serious attempt we hear of to ditto this 
marshy tract was that under Theodorio, which is 
recorded both b) Cassiodorns and by an tosoitpte 
still extant at Terracina. (Cassiodor. For. it 32, 
33; Grater, Inter . p. 152. 8.) But in the period 
that followed the works naturally fell into deaf, 
and the whole tract relapsed into an uninhabitable 
which continued till the close of the middle 
ages. Nor was it till quite modem times that any 
important works were undertaken with a view to 
reclaim it. Pope Pins VL was the first to reopen 
the line of the Appian Way, which had been amm- 
dooed for centuries, and restore at the same time the 
canal by its side, ex te ndin g from IVgxmti to ftr* 
This canal takes the place of that which 
existed in the time of Horace and teuton and 
formed the customary mode of transit for tremens 
proceeding from Forum Appii to Tantieme* (Her. 
Sat l 5. 10 — 24; Strab. ▼. m 233} Lpcau, Hi, 
85.) It is evidently te same whiri; to cate by Hfo- 
oopras (£. <7. Ml) the Deunnovium, a nan* which 
oould only be applied to an artificial cut or onal, 
though that author terms it a river, The M ninsteeu 
mjw ** indicated by the name commented toe 
Mffetium (TVretef), from wtopcu terenalrew 
wM tonitaigW Um u iritWn * uw,4f hi 
mein* It in* thin portion of tho m&MuLm 
w» knm from m inierl^kin, wu MtW % win. 
taj «nd Uu ami in. douMwi ow rt wa4> or 
nrtnd «t tb» mw Bwjwte. 

nsatnxws 
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mm (Vkg. Am, viL 801 ; SiL Xtal. viii. 880), 
must have been situated in tbs district of the Pon- 
tine Mantas, and was probably merely the name of 
some portion of the swamps included under that 
more general designation. 

The fine of the Appian Way was carried in a 
perfectly straight Hne through the Pontine Marshes 
from the station Sub Lamnrio, at the foot of the 
Alban Hills, to within a short distance of Tarracma. 
The stations along its course and the distances are 
differently given in the Itineraries; but they may all 
be readily determined with the assistance of inscrip- 
tions and Banian milestones still existing. At the 
beginning of the marshes, or rather in the level 
tract immediately adjoining them, was the station of 
Tubs Tabrrnak, distant 17 miles from Aricia, at 
point where a branch road from Antium fell into 
the Appian Way. The site of this was fixed by the 
Ajhbd Chaupy and other writers at a plaoe called 
Jm CM&tk, S miles on the Roman side of Cutema; 
tall; « tarn sea tns no raison to reject the distances 
given In tile Antonins Itinerary, which would place 
it 5 miles further from Borne, or 3 miles beyond 
Ciiierna, where some rains still remain, referred by 
Chaupy to the station Ad Sponsas of the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, but which would suit equally well for 
those of Tree Tabernae. [Tbes Tabeshas.] 
Six miles from this spot, and just 39 miles from 
Koxpe (as Bhown by a milestone still remaining 
there), is a place still called Torre di Treponti, 
marking the site of Treponti dm, the spot from 
whence the canal of the Decennovium commenced, 
and from which therefore the 19 miles from which 
it derived its name were measured. Four miles 
further on considerable remains mark the site of 
Forum Arm, which in the Augustan age was a 
busy and thriving town; bnt in the fourth century 
had sunk to a mere Mntatio or poet station. The 
Antonine Itinerary gives the distance from Borne to 
Forum Appii at 43 miles, which is exactly correct; 
from thence to Tarracma it reckons 18 miles; the 
Jerusalem Itinerary makes the distance 19 miles, 
and gives an intermediate station called Ad Mediae 
( Pelade*), which was 9 miles from Forum Appn 
and 10 tram Tarracina. The site of this is still 


marked by a spot called Torre di if eta, where a 
striking Roman monument null remains; bnt the 
real distance from Forum Appii is only 8 miles, 
which coincides with the Antonios itinerary, (/tin* 
Ant p. 107; /tin. Bier, pu 611) The wtaki uf 
tide part of the road baa been earefalhr erefeabad 
and described by the Abbd Chaupy ( B frtmb rk tit 
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fens tta Pona at BeUegarde, whom there is a bridge 
over a canal which comes from tta Bhone at 
Ugernum (Beaueabne) and extends to Aigmee Mortal* 
This cans! separates the old dioceses of Wines and 
Arles, and probably divided the territories o t Ne- 
mansns and Arelate. D*Axmlle conjectures that 
the name Aerarius may be owing to tta feet that a 
toll was paid at the bridge, which was a oommon 
practice a the Roman period. (Dig. 19. tit. 9. 
a. 60. $ 8i “ Redemptor ejus pontis portorinm ab eo 
esigebat”) [G. L.] 

PONS ALUTI, a town in Daria on the road from 
Egeta to Apula, near Robeet^ below Sbraedmrg. 
{Tab. Port.') 

PONS ARGENTEUS. [Argrhteua] 

PONS AUFIDl. [Au vidua] 

PONS AUGUST! (Tab. /W), a town in Dacia, 
on the road from Tiviscum to Sarmategte (usually 
called Zarmisenethnea). identified by Mannert with 


the Zeugma {Zevyp*, PtoL iii 8. § 10) of Ptolemy, 
and placed near Bonimr at the passage over the 
river Bistre; by others near Margg. (Ukert, voL in 
pt ii. p. 616.) 

PONS AURE'OLI (Pbntirofo), a place on the 
highroad from Mediolanum to Bergontnm, wheie 
that road crossed tta river Addua {Adda) by a 
bridge. It is mentioned as a station by tta Jeru- 
salem Itinerary, which pieces it 80 M. P. from 
Mediolanum and 13 from Bergomum. (/tin. Bier 
p. 558.) It domed its name from tbs circumstance 
that it was here that the usurper Anraolua was de- 
feated in a pitched battle by the emperor Gallsenns, 
and compelled to take refuge within the walls of 
Milan, a. d. 866. (Viet Cam . 88. Bpit 83) 
After the death of Aureolas, who was pqti to death 
by the soldiers of Claudius, he wee buried bp order 
of that emperor close to the bridge, which ever after 
retained the name of Aureolas. (Trtb. Poll Trig. 
Tgr. 10.) [E.H.B.] 

PONS CAMPA'NUS, a bridge ire tta Vis Appia, 
by which that celebrated road crossed the little mer 
Ssvo.a short distance from its month. It was 3 miles 
distant from Sinusesa (erro n eo u sly given as 9 in the 
Jerusalem Itinerary), and evidently derived its name 
from its being the frontier between Campania end 
T in tta more extended tenet of tta latter 


name. It is mentioned by Pliny (*iv. 6. a 8.), as 
wen as tta Itineraries {Tab. Ural; /tie. Bier. p. 
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PONS MOSAE. 

nsntic* of the name bi history ocoun In the Second 
punlo Wat, whs* Uvy tails ns that the Roman pep. 
pie pound oat ins continuous stream as for as the 
Milrian Bridge to jneet the ms ss e ng e ro who brought 
the tidings of the defeat of Haadrubal, b.c. 207. 
(Llv. xxvii. 51). Hence, when Aurelius Victor 
wtitomn it among the works constraoted by Aenuiias 
Stearns in his censorship (n. o. 1 10), it is evident 
that this eon refer only to its rebuilding or restor- 
ation. (Viet d$ Fir. IJhutr. 72.) It is very pos- 
eible that there was no stone bridge before that time. 
At the time of the conspiracy of Catiline, the Mil- 
vian Bridge was selected as the place where the 
ambassadors of the Aliobrogee wen arrested by the 
orders of Cwero. (SalL Cot 45 ; Ofc.ro Cat IB. 
5.) It is probable that under the Empire, if nit 
earlier, a suburb extended along the Via Hamfada 
as far as the Milrian Bridge. Hence we aid told 
that it was the point from which Caesar (among his 
other gigantio schemes) proposed to divert the course 
of the Tiber, toss to carry it farther from the city 
(Cic. ad AtL xtu. 85): and again, the emperor 
Galileans is said to have proposed to extend the 
Flamiman portico as far as the Milrian Bridge. 
(Treb. PolL Qafflm, 18.) In the reign of Nero the 
neighbourhood of the bridge was oocupied by low 
to for 


taverns, which wen much retorted 
of debauchery. (Tac. Aim. mil. 47.) Its proximitv 
to Borne, to which it was the principal approach 
from the N., rendered the Milrian Bridge a point of 
importance during ciril wan. Hence it Is repeatedly 
mentioned by Tacitus during those which followed 
the death of Nero (Tac. /fist. i. 87, ii. 89, iii. 
82): and again, in a.d. 198, it was there that 
Didius Julianas was defeated by Severn* (Eutrop. 
▼in. 17; Viet Coes. 19). At a later period, also, 
it witnessed the defeat of Maxentios by Constantine 
fiLD. 312), when the usurper himself perished in 
the Tiber. (Viet Coes. 40 ; Eutrop. x. 4 ; Zosim. 
ii. 16.) Its military importance was recognised albo 
in the Gothic Wan, when it was occupied by Vitiges 
during the siege of Rome, in A. D. 537 ; and again, 
in 547, when Totik dwtaMOd all the other bridges 
in the neighbourhood M lease, he spared the Mil- 
visn alone. (Procop. B. O. L 19, iii. 24.) The 
present bridge is in great part of modern construc- 
tion, but the foundations and principal piers are 
ancient [E.H.B.] 

PONS MOSAIC, in northern Gallia, Is mention^ 
by TaritM(«*hr.«6Xbttfc then Is nothing laid to 
•bow where this bridge was. ABacnaaroadranfeom 
Aduatuea (royern) warn the Moan (Jfoos) past 
Jnliaotun (JnUert) to Mi (Cologne). It » 
Fteita that the Pan* Mono was an this 

sattr 


foam of the 
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A. d. 547, when be broke np lfle d og e of Name 
and withdrew to TShnr, {Pmoop.& 0. B, $4; 
Nlbby^Dfoarriif, ▼<&£ p. MNk) QS.tt.fiL] 
PONS SARA VI, a bridge m* ft* S ****** 
'Sam) in Gallia on the mad ten VMmm 
1* feta) to Aigeatoretam (tewe te yX The table 
marks 10 ten Decem-pagi (Di mm) to Tategnae 
(Samm), Though the dtatoes me not quite 
correct, H is okar that Saarbnrg en the Sam mart 
be the Pens Sarari; and it canpot be Mrid 4fc 
the ter, for SamtorUek is mere than 80 miles north 
of Saarbnrg, and quite out of the way. This is an 
i w tanoe in whkh a hasty eonelnsfam has been 
derived eotahr ten the sememes of name. [G.L.] 
PONS SC ALOIS, m bridge over the Sdteldo in 
North GaBit, is placed both by the Table and the 
Antoine Kin. en the toed from Tumaenm (Tornnai) 
to Bagacu m (Bawd). There is a place m the 
Sohdde named EtccmLpont between Valenoimnee 
and Condi which may represent the tee. [G.L.1 
PONS SERVTLU. [Iu/tmcum, VoL II. p. 

PoJfS TILUBI, a station on the read ten Sir. 
ndmn to Sakoa, in the interior of Dalmatia. (Itm 
Anton. \ Ttlurium, PeuL Tab . ; Geogr. Rav. hr. 16.) 
It may be identified with the pottage of the river 
Cettina or Taettma (Tilurus), at Trigl, with the 
opposite height of Gordon, where there are ves- 
tiges of a Roman town, which was prohskjR thA 
oolony of Akquum (Ahcodow icrfA., PteLiL 18 (17). 
§ 11 ; Itm Anton. ; Pent Tab . ; OrdK, Inter . 
502), where an inscription has been found com- 
memorating the restoration of the bridge under the 
name of Pons Hipfi, — a Graedsed form of the 
Latin name of the town, which was sometimes 
spelt as Equnm. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia, to] i. p.238; 
Neigebanr, Die Sud Sloven, p. 178.) [E. B. J.1 

PONS UCASI a town of Thrace, near the Da- 
cian border. (Itm Ant p. 567.) [T. H. D.] 

PONS ZITHA, a station on the Roman road 
running along the coast-line of Syrtica, and a mu- 
mcipium. (Itm Anton. ; Geogr. Rav.) In the 
Peutinger Table it in wrongly called Lina. Barth 
(Wanderungen, p. 263) has fixed its site at the 
promontory opposite to Meninx, where he found 
remains of a stone bridge or mole connecting the 
mainland with the island of the LotophagL [E.BJ.1 
PONTEM, AD, a town of Britain, on the read 
an Londimnm to Lindum (Itm AnL p 477\ 
unified by Camden (p. 580) with Pm^tanmiha 
WitAarn, in iMootehro, wh ere a great «s any 
temn ooine and antiquities have hen dieeorered* 
Others take it to have ben Fanutetwer Sotob* 
M, in Nottm g b a m th ire. [T.fiLW 

PONIES, in North Gelda, le {toed in the A*. 
Itb. on a reed ten Sanerebriva (ittter) to Go. 
eorieeam (Boakgm)i it is 86 M* P. teta fittoto 
brir. to hm wd » M. P. from pBBWi to fc. 
■ mu Th. Tabta, which mnk. » mi tom* 
nd Qwafrcm, d-« a* phot FmMk 
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VtodsKda, on i» rood from Amber to ParthaDUUL 

<& Ant p. 875 j oemp. Moohar, Afaremm, i. p» 

(|luv*u 

faO^ia gk| un^ situated off tha cmol 

jiurt- fgg-^f to tto CWkB (nmQobV7i 
In ft (ha mote mnxfiSWn of it grt^sa of three snail 
Mtefri wm mterimfr ham « (bo Imk & 
Pmms tefmtefcnamm of white wsm, Paim*- 
«*,*« tr Mmmmkh fro mote wmtiriy of tea 
three, Peoria in the omtre, and woau ( Ztreanai) 
to the NS. (PUcu iiL6.a.l3, MeLiL 7, §18.) 
They are all ef volcanic origin, like the Plthmoam 
(Amt W Mrtil aamr the nut of Can* 
wnfei and tbt bw4 of iboditerit (oot 

VmUm), .Mat mUmy tttwwa tb« two tnuf*. 
Btm* fboN PoBtk ab«* UO «Wi» from the 


^BM^sstjrssTZ 

Gsieta; hot Ha distance from the Ciroouut pro- 
moniixy donate*)^ 16 geog.mte or 160 etedia. 
We have no account of Pontia previous to the 
settlement of a Homo colony time ia auo. 813, 
except that It had been alieadj inhabited by the 
Volectena. (Ur. is. 38 ; Diode*. sis. 101.) The 
of an ialand at this diatom from the 
tea a complete anomaly to the Reman 

r an of eetUeme ato , of which wt have no cxptoaa- 
■ mati Ak j§ the bmh naMiteblt, haoanaa it 
wai not, like aaaat of the maritime eoiuaim, a ^aolo- 
nit maritime cmom," bat was a Cokoia Latina. 
(Lhr.sxvii.ia) Ito laanlar ritaate preserved ft 
from the ranges of war, and heaoe H waa one of 
the eighteen which during the moat trying period of 
the Second Pune War displayed its seal and fidelity 
to the Roman senate, when twelve of the Latin 
ooloniee had eet a contrary example. (/did.) Strabo 
•peaks of it as in his time a well peopled island 
(r. p. 888). Under the Roman Empire it became, 
ea well aa the neighbouring Pandatona, a common 
place of con fi ne ment for state prisoners. Among 
Others, it waa hare that Nero, the eldest eon of 
Germaniena, waa pot to death by order of Tibenua. 
(Suet Tib. fit, CaL 15.) 

The island of Poma ia about 5 miles long, but 
vary narrow, and indented by irregular baya r so that 
in some placet it is only a few hundred yards across. 
The two minor winds of the group, Palmarmlm and 
Xmmm t m at rim present day nwmh a bitod . Vane 


notes Mparia and Pontia, as well m Pandauria, 
" bygxmt Dates of turtle dovai and 
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posrim 

aoteor who ones Pontes aa fibs name of (he 
oeuntoy. pontue fanned a long and naisow tree! of 
ooast noontiy from the river rharis to the Haifa, 
bat in tha wmtoro port H extended somewhat tor- 
thtr marit tot Whoa ito frfr ami frxttyr 

fixed, it Ifrfrmd tefito xmUa T 


riM ftabf framed fro booster » 

Qidtefr, ttemteria, mud jbawt fteov, the Ante 
teaaaa araif 3 |^t(fl^e^btat hriiag e^ta ^tanitdasbio ; 
ixd h rite* m Cekhte and Anumtej fremnidoh 
te wm i « y B i W PwtM Ifaw 

lofty jfra^aaat their matefrariMi 

iato PoateeML (ha plains on tbv coast, nd om* 
tM y tiM «MtHB p wt*, wan mtmmtf fartil* 
(Btmkm f. M), nl {NtaMi mtmUmt tnH, 
•oob aa ahextay ^pplm, parr, v a rio us «f 
grain, oDstefritoltejjMxte, fro. (teak Af. 545, 
fro.{ Thamlnnte te HmK. it. 8, riB. 4, fro, to. 
16, xix. tfj Wn. xir. 19.) The cxxnfry aboended 
ia gum (teah. x& pk 548X and among (ha tefroala 
ban am asptdally menriooed, and honey and wax 


formed hnportoat 
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L If 16,80* 
45; Stoib. ia p. 


IL 106 1 PBa. xri, 
168.) Tha mteend wealth of the 
ebkffy hi tees (Xenenh. Anak v. 
4. § 1; Stub. xil p. 549; tefh. Lea Xdxefft; 
Plfry viL 67) and aaKL Tha ehtef mottetaim of 
Pontes are rifr PaxTAxmna, nod on theeate of it 
tha SooxpMBte tom rengmof Antitao n te whlohthey 
oonnaot with Mount Ganeaens. Ttelteyafrmamde 
twobfaaohea,Lnaoimiaad OnnuxoMotht north, 
which form the eastern boundary Of (ha plain of 

terminates m 


a promontory 100 stadia to the wete of Tiapeme v 
called the Qroe Hieron (Anonym. Pmrifl n. Is , 
Apollon. Rbod. h. 1015, with SeheL), and Teches 


ia a mountain mentioned u the southeast of 
Trapesosb. The promentonae fanned by these moun- 
tains, if we proceed from west to east, are: tbeHe- 
raoleium, Iammum, and Zepbyriom. There pro- 
jecting headlands form the bays of Amiens and 
Cotyora. The mountains in the soulh contain the 
sources of numerous streams and nvera, aoeh aa the 
Halye, Lycastua, Cbadisiaa, Iris, Scylax, Lycos, 
Thermodon, Bern, Thoam, Oeaina,PhigiBWte tode- 
mm, 0 m m bm, jfaUn thiM, Phy mtlwwy, j gw 

went, note of rire item teteti _ 
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POPULOSIUK ftftft 

MMUMHiia. IteM Ml«h mat ta» 
potent (ofitt, AMM. PoUoiOa&olL 
FMaag^at, C-quafU 0W»bw% A ft l ftftCTk O*. 
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dstei n.,wh» n tgm* MB ■■«. Ml,** *H tar 
skUftiKj* Matthg hbMf rf te dtMHMttS it 
te ttMitatag •* *"**•• mmoi «m mmmm 
Iq|m miUkAKfmB enlarged Ui j ftmdmt * 
t Wtiumm 


Aft* bus m ttmw w m> m br 

Ul^ ftm B. a SM M ftMi BjkbniMainvip 

]GtbrtdiMin,ft«a».&lSet»88,tte ttufeto 
of Pedtu itblnrt te feifkl of w«*twand 

bob- 

wSran gf IBM uUmm, bl ft. a ftft mart te 
M ima tu t of ftnt m ee ft* n jyUoNidil and 
the fronton of Ganpadods It Ktbynia (DxmCsss. 
alii 45 ; fetifcSK pp. 541, *4*| VdL M. B. 
38: Lit. ftjpfe 18*1 and ttfi aw* to iteaain- 
teg parte to soma efto cfcteft or prinoee la the ad- 
joining omtetrisa. A patten of the ooontfy between 
the Irk and Ustya woe given to the Galatian Ddo» 
tarn*, which was henceforth called Poato Gakticus 
(Streb. ziL p. 647 ; Dion Opt idL 88, xlli 45 ; 
PtoLv. 6. f§ a, d) The Oofohhma and other 
tnbes in the south-tot of the Eozine received a 
king of their own in the person of Aristarchus. 
(Appian, Mithrid. 114; Eutrop. vl 14.) Phar- 
isees IL, the treacherous eon of Mitbridetes, re- 
ceived the Crimea and some adjoining districts as an 
independent kingdom under the name of Bosporus 
(Appian, MtihrU. 110, &c.); and the central part, 
from the Iris to Phamiuaa, was subsequently given 
by M. Antonina to Potanoc, the sen of Phanucea, 
and wae henceforth designated by the name of Pon- 
tus Pdemoniaone (Ptol v.& f§ 4, 10; Entrap, ni 
9, Aural Vlct de Coes. 15), which it retained 
afterwards, oven when it had beootne incorporated 
with the Bonan empire. The eastern part, which 
had likewise been ceded to Neman, was tranderred 
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, flM DUHh; grwnd, about S oil* ti 
«bak b aaafant ten mm mmM »a ftrftft 
by lagmea or mM so tank Me position 
Is aeeriy anatogooa to that of to atffl nww Hatting 
Jfeaes Argmtmro, The Mpttto* BUnvaiy ptoMl 
h ao ttilea a of the Veda Vohtenvna, whS^to 
joet about the troth (/tit Marit, p. 501 > Strabo 
says it waa the only one of the ancient Etnseoan 
cidee which was sMaated on the seashore (Strab. 
p. 293), and the rettatk is repeated by PHnyi 


by huj widow Fytbedoris to kiag Amhateas of Cap- 
psdooia, who married her, and was thenceforth eaM 

Pontns Oaa$adaete& le ftnt* a — 

Pytbodoris wm 
who reeigaed ] 


by her son PolnonlLft 

**ffAhk kin^m into tin hands of tin 
BmrSBte(Bn0hMrriS; SSntespbvS. ti). 
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thus apparently exdsding Cam as we* as Pyigf 
and other analier places from that designation, ft 
probable at least that Popoloninm was to most 
considerable of the maritime dtise of Etruria; but 
there are no grounds for regarding it as one of the 
Twelve Cities of the League, or as ever rivalling in 
importance the great cities of the interior. Virgil 
indeed represents it as one of to Etruscan dues 
which sent forces to the aaristanoe of Aeneas (Am. 
x. 172), a statement that seems to prove Ms belief 
in its antiquity; but other accounts represe n ted it 
as a colony of Volaterrae, and therefore of com- 
paratively reoent date. Berrios telle ns that it was 
first founded by the Corsicans, from whom it was 
afterwards wrested by the Voiatermne; and distinctly 
it as of later date than the twelve chief 
of Etrurfa^JjServ. ad Am. la.) It ptote 
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m POPULONIUM. 


PORPHTEia 


frequented, and a town bad grown up around St at 
the foot of the hill (Stub. f. f S83.) Its name 
is still menti on e d as an existing town by all the 
other geographers, and Ptolemy especially notices 
the city as well as promontory of Populonium (Mel. 
iL 4. $ 9 ; tin ft. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1, § 4); but 
this is the last evidence of its existence; and before 
the does of the Western Empire it hid fallen into 
complete decay. It is described by Bntilins at the 
beginning of the fifth century as entirely desolate, 
nothing remaining but fragments of its massive 
walls and the &Uen mins of other edifices. Gregory 
the Great also describes it towards the dose of the 
sixth century as in a stats of complete decay, though 
retaining an episcopal see; but at a later period of 
the middle ages a feudal castle was erected on the 
site, which, with the few adjacent booses, still bears 
the name of AysM, and is a conspicuous object 
from a distance. (Until, /fan. L 401—414, Gregor. 
J t& «y>. Chmr. Ital p. 514.) 

The only Etruscan remains now existing at 
Fspulcnium (with the exception of a few tombs of 
fib interest) am those of the ancient walls, which 
may be traced la fragments all round the brow of 
the hill, throughout the entire circuit of the city. 
This did not exceed a mile and a half in circum- 
ference; it was of an irregular form, adapted to the 
requirements of the ground. The walls are con- 
structed of rude masses of Btone, arranged, like those 
of VoUerra, in horizontal layers, bnt with little 
regularity; they am not, however, nearly so gigantic 
in character aa those of VoUerra, Fieeole, or Cor- 
tona. Within the circuit of the walls are to be seen 
some vaulted chambers, six in a row (which luve 
been erroneously called an amphitheatre), a mosaic 
pavement, and some reservoirs of water, all unques- 
tionably of Roman date. (Dennis’s Etruria, voL iL 
Ik 336—838.) 

On the highest point of the hill, in the days of 
Batalins, stood a lonely watch-tower, serving at the 
same tame as a beacon for ships. (RutiL Um. i. ] 
407.) It was from this point that, according to j 
Strabo, the view comprised not only Goeatoa (which 
is visible from many points of the mainland), hot 
Sardinia also. (Stub. I e.) But this last as- 
sertion, though it has been repeated by many 
writers, is certainly erroneous, as, mm if the dis- 


sert too great, the nearer mountains of 
Elba would effectually ceftoeal these of Sardinia 
from the view. (Daria, vet ii p. 888.) 
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rinags from the Phocaeans of Condos; hut there Is 
oertamly oo ground for admitthur tin mdstenee of a 
Phocaean colony at Populonium itself (Mifiingen, 
JVamtNa. de Pito /toffs, p. 168; Ecknel, Jraa, 
VeL Aaeod.pp. 10—18.) [E. H. B.] 



com or POPULOHirnr. 


POBOIPEBA (Pbfcerero), a river of Liguria, 
flowing Into the sea about 8 miles W. of Genua. 
The name is written Porcifere by Pliny (iii. 5. e» 7), 
the only one of the geographers who mentions it; 
but in a curious inscription found near Genoa, it is 
variously written foroobeba and prooobwu. 
[GaaruA.] * [E. H» B.] 

PORDOSELE'NE (naplsmhfinv: lie pfe- 

o’fAip’fnp), tbe ohief of the Hecatonnesi,a group of 
small islands lying between Leri* and the coast of 
tit. It contained a town of the same name (Soy- 
lax, p. 36, Hudson; Shrub, xiii. p. 618; Stoph. B. 
f. «.). Strabo lays (L c.) that some, in older to 
avoid the dirty allusion presen ted by tins name, 
called it Poroeelene (nopocreA^'S), which is the 
form employed by Ptolemy (r. 8. $ 5), Pliny (v. 
31. s. 38), and Aelian (AT. An. iL 6). At a still 
later time the name was ohangsd into Prarelene, 
under which form the town Appears as a bishop’s 
i. (HierocL p, 686; Cone* Choked, p. 530.) 
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POEPHYMTSS MONS. 
POEFHYBITE8 MOMS (nyfrytn p tpot, PhJ. 

It. 5. 4 ST), » long b« M* TO17 lofty nags sf 
moantams which no ikng tht western shore a the ( 
Arabian Sm, wady from kt 66° to 87° H. To- 
wards tbs ass its (Umwsis wrapt, although ooct- 
■tonally scooped into serviceable harbours, e. g. the 
Portas Albas sad Philoterae. On the hud side it 
sloped more gradually, breaking, however, the eastern 
desert with numerous binds and ridges, and sending 
forth its span as feres Tentyra end AntaeopoUe & 
and N. respectively. [W. B. D.1 

PO'RSULAE, another* name for Maxlminiano- 

pftlk niimnS lASOPOLM.] 

FOBTA AUGUSTA (n 6pra A tryo&rra, Ptol il 
6. | 50), a town of the Vaocaei, in Hispania Tam- 
conenris; perhaps Torqnemada. [1\H D.] 

PORTHMUS (Ityfeiof), a harbour in Eubom, 
b f Wring to Eretria, described by Demoethenee as 
opposite to Attica, is the modern Porto 
immediately opposite to Bhamnns, In the narrowest 
part of the Eoboeaa channel, where the breadth is 
only two mass. It was destroyed by Philip, after 
expelling the Eretrlans \ bat its advantageous 
position dose to the coast of Attica gave it im- 
portance far many a tg tarisa afterwards. (Dem.PMl 
111. pp. 119, 195, hr. p 133, A Cor. p. 248 , Plin, hr. 
12. s. 91 ; HierocL p. 645; Harpocrat Phot Said. s.e. 
n 6p$ptot; Leake, Northern Greece, voL ifi. p. 43ft.) 

PORTUS ABUCINI, is mentioned in the Notitia 
of the Gallic provinces sa a place in u Provinda 
Maxima Seqnanofiiin” It appears to bo Port-eor- 
Sadne. The district about Port was anoe called 
Pagus Portiaiorum, whence the modem name Le 
Portoit . [G. L.] 

PORTUS ACHAEORUM, a harbour in European 
Sarmatia, upon the coast of the Euxine, and upon the 
stiip of land called the Dromoe Achilleos. (Pirn. 
iv 12. s. 2ft.) [See Vol. I. p. 90, a.] 

PORTUS AEMINES, on the south ooast of 
Gallia, u mentioned in the Maritime Itin. It is 
supposed to be near the small island Embies. 
(Ukert, GaUien, p. 428 ) [G. L.] 

PORTUS AEPATIACI, is mentioned in the 
Notitia Imperii as being in Belgica Seconds : 
“ Tnbunus militum Nenriorum porta Aepatiaci.” 
It is uncertain what place is meant D’Anville 
(Notice, 4c.) has an article on it [G. L.] 
PORTUS AG ASUa [Gargahtts.] 

PORTUS ALBURNUS. [Albubnus Mors.] 
PORTUS ARG0U8. [Ilya.1 
FORTOS ABTAB BO&JM. 

PoBTva.1 
FORTOS AUGUST! fOwuJ 
PORTUS 006ANUB rCoaA.f 
PORTUS DEtPHINI (iNin. St ft. a. 7 ; dfcU 
§iuis, Ifk Ant p. 993), a small put 014 the ecast 
of Liguria, atm muted Jwto Pko, situated at the 
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PORTUS ITIU& [taus.] 

PORTUS JUUUB. f Litateom LAtm) 
PORTUS LUNAE. [LuxA] 

PORTUS MAGlftfS. [Maoww Pamm.} 
PORTUS MAinorriL Tltoumu,*. 137.] 
PORTUS OUVULAa fauatabl 
PORTUS PI&ANU& fPinam] 

PORTUS POMPONIANIS, <4 the Nvitime Itin., 
seems to be one ef the bays farmed by the Fempo- 
niana Peninsula, and tether that on the east ride nr 
that on the west rids of the penfasria of ffinm 
The name Pomponiaais Portae seems to confirm 
DAnvine’s opinion sbsttt Fampemma [Pgsipo- 
^J*a1 [G. L.] 

PORTUS 8TMB0L0N. [Stmboloh Pobtus.1 
PORTUS TELAM0 N1 S. [Teluio.] 

PORTUS TRAJANL [Obha.] 

PORTUS VENERIS (Pert Vmdrt % on the* 
south ooast of Prance near the borders of Spain. 
The passage about Partus Veneris in Mela (u. ft) 
is thus (ed. Is. Vosrius) : “ Tom inter Pyrenaei 
premantoria Portas Veneris insignia feno.” The 
words w insignia feno" are a correction of Voarius 
Without any authority, which he has substituted far 
the words ef the best MS., “ in sum salsa" Pori 
Yeodre is in France, near CoUioure, a few miles 
south of the mouth of the Tech. 

Ptolemy (ii. 10. $ 2) fixes the boundary of Nar- 
nensfe at the promontory on which stood the 
Aphrodiaiom or temple of Venus. Pliny (iii. 8) 
in his description of Hispania Citerior, after men- 
tioning Emporiae (Ampitriat), says : M Flumen 
Tichia Ab eo Pyrenaea Venus in latere promontorii 
altero xL M.” This river Tiohls is the river which 
is near the site of Emporiae (Amporias) m Spun. 
D’Anville concludes that the promontonum of Pliny 
is .the Promontonum Pyrenasum of the Table, the 
modem Cap Creux , which projects into the Medi- 
terranean. This would be a fit place for the temple, 
far it was an ancient practice to build temples on 
bold headlands. But Pliny says M on the other,” 
that is on the Gallic side of the promontorium ; 
and the distanoe of xL M. P. from the river of 
Arnporias brings ns to the position of Port Veedre. 
Accordingly D’Anville concludes that the temple of 
Venus was near the port of Venus ; and this would 
seem likely enough. This temple is apparently 
mentioned by Stephanos (s. v. ’ Afrotoirir) ; and 
certainly by Strabo (iv. p. 178), who makes the ooast 
of the Narbonenaia extend from the Par to the 
temple of the Pyrenaean Venus, the boundary between 
Iferbonentis and faerie ? but others, be adda, mahs 
the Tropaea Pompeii the boundwy of Btafa and 
Cettiea. Tht Tropase Pompeii were in a pass of 
asm not mr from the coast Ipthis 
Btreho simply mp that thotompla af Ufa 
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norm of Cap Orem, is in Gallia [Cebvabia]. It 
ratam then that there if no antborily Cor placing 
this temple of Venue st Fortus Veneris except the 
pease#* of Pliny, which lends to this oonclusioo, if 
the dmUmoe xL is right* The passage of Mels 
has been corrupted by Vossms. It is even doubtful 
if u inter Pyreaaai promunteria" is the true reeding. 
Some editions have “ in Pymaaei pronrantorio,” but 
if that tending is right, the pcomuntorium of Mels 
is not Cap Creese. [G. L*1 

POSEiDOWUM , or POSPDIUM (Itoeitoiw, 
Thuc. iv. 129 ; Potidium, Liv. xlir. 11), the SW. cape 
cfPailene, probably so celled finnn a temple to Posei- 
don, which still retains its name vulgarly pronounced 
PeeldhL (Lea he, Northern Oram, vol. iiL p. 156.) 
Mtiller (Geog. Grate. Min. voL i. p. 52) identifies it 
with the Thrakbbis of Soylax (p. 26 ; oomp. 
0c Herod, vii. 123; Spdpfos: Etk 9pm*- 
tofarios, Steffe. B.{ Lyoophr. 1405), which Leake 
and Kiepert place near the Oanaetraeum Prom.; but 
as Soylax interposes Sciooe between them, Thram- 
beis corresponds better with Posidhi [E. B. J.] 

POSTHIUM or POSEI'DIUM (nooMtov), the 
name of several promontories sacred to Poseidon. 

L In Europe, 1. A promontory on the coast 
of Lncanja, opposite to the little island of Leucosis, 
from which it is still failed Pwtia della Licota . 
[Lrucosia.'I 

2 The SW. cape of Pallene in Macedonia, also 
criled Poseidcnium. [Posbxdomxux.] 

3. A promontory in Chaonia in Epeirus, between 
Oncheemns and Buthrotum, opposite the NE. of 
Cateyxn. (Strab. vii. p. 324; PtoL iiL 14. $ 4; 
Leake, Northern Greece , vol l p, 92.) 

4. A promontory in Thessaly, in the district 
Phthiotis, described by Strabo as lying between the 
Meliac and Pagasaean gulfs, is the promontory 
closing the Pagasaean gulf on the S. It is called 
Zeksium fay Livy, now C. Stavroe (Strab. vn. p. 
330, Fr. 32; PtoL iii. 13. § 17; Liv. xxxi. 46; 
Leake, Northern Greece , to), iv. p. 351). 

POSl'DIUM or POSEI'DIUM (nocrelfiicr). II. 
In Asia. 1. The easternmost promontory of the 
island of Samos. (Strab. xiv. p. 637.) 

2. A promontory on the eastern coast of the island 
of Chios (Strab. xiv. p. 644; PtoL v. 2. 1 30), now 
called Cape Helene. 

3. A promontory of Bithynia. at the northern ex- 
tremity of the bay of dies or Myrieia, forming the 
termination of Mount Arganthonius, is now called 
Cape Boeburm, in the Sea of Marmora. (PtoL v. 1 . 
§ 4; Marti a n, p. 70; Scylax, p. 35, where it is 
oaUsd timply hnpuHipw rev Kuarov k6\vov.) 

4» A promontory on ths coast of Cilicia, 7 stadia 
toM wmt of the town of Msndane, is now called 
C. jfrMtom (JBtadiaem. Mar. Magn. § 175.) 

A A promontory on the south-west coast of Carte, 
South Of Miletus* to the territory of which it be- 
hficed. |t forms the northern extremity of the 
Jampn bay, and also cont ain ed a small town of the 
asms uex** (Priyb, xvl 1 ; Strab. xiv. pp. 632, 
651, #58; Pan. ▼. 91; Pomp. Mela, L 17; Stadi- 
atm> #ar. Mm, §f 973, 275, 276.) Its modern 
name is C. Mn or del Arbora. [L.S.] 

6. A promontory in Arabia, on ths eastern side of 
the sntmnos of the gqtf of Biroopalis, where was a 
grove of patatotrfeiy and an alter to Poseidon, which 

WM amt* fcr ****▼*«> «• of Ptdtmiet 

had a£t p «pkat Dm A»b*»n pM. Thu pro- 
motcrjkttm qtM ^ *<**""“* (Artemi 
qp. AM. ni, , 776; Mod. 81 48.) Btnbo, or 


wnarru. 

his oopyisl, erroneously says that h Bps within the 
Adamtio isoess* (See the notes of Greskurd and 
Kramer.) 

7. A promontory in Arabia, E. of the Straits af 
the Bad Sea {BoM-Mmd*, Ptd. vL 7. ( 8), 
which must not be confounded with No. 6, as soma 
modern writers have dotes. 

8. A town on the coast of Syria, in the district 
Cassiotis, lying S. of ML Castes. There am still 
remains of this town at Poee ed a. (Strab. JpL pp. 
751, 758; PtoL v. 15.6 3 ; Plin. v. 20. A 18.) 

POSIDGNIA, PQSHXwLATES SINUS. CPab- 

BTUM.1 

POSnTMIA or POSTUIUA'NA OASTBA, a 
fortress in Hispania Baetsoa, seated an a MB mar 
the river Salsum (Hirt, B. Http. 8); probably the 
modern Salado, between Gusto and Antegiiora. 
(Mariana, BL 2; Flores, Eep. & i p. 150, xiL p. 
14.) [T.H.D.] 

POTAMI (MetaneQ, a fart on ths north-eastern 
part of the coast of Ptephtegonte, with a totow for 
•mall craft According to Arrian ( Jbr j p t P. E. 
p. 15) it was 150 stadia to the NE. of Ste- 
phens, but according to others only 120. (Mer- 
cian, p. 72; Anonym. PeripL P. E.p. 7, who places 
it 100 stadia to the SW. of Cape Synas.) fLJ.] 
POTAHIA (XIormda), a district in the SW. 
of Paphlagouia mentioned by Strabo (xiL u. 562), 
but without defining its extent or limits. f L. 8.] 

POTAMUS, or POTAML [Attica, p. 331, b.l 
PO'TANA (ndroro, Agsthaich. de Mar.Erythr. 
§ 104, ed Paris, 1855), a jdacsdnsotioned by Aga- 
thaichides, which Alexander the Great fimnded at the 
mouth of the Indus. Diodorus calls it ndroaui (in. 
46). It has been suspected, with some reason, that the 
name in both of these authors is an error fbrPsttala 
(the present TaUa\ which is spoken of in similar 
terms by Arrian (daaft. ▼. 4, vi. 17, Mis. c. 2) 
and by Pliny (iL 75). On the otto hand, the 
name may readily hi oonetivsd as a Graeoism for 
Patam. a common Indian word for a town or 
city. [V.] 

POTBimA 1. (n or'rrla: AtAPotentiniis: 8ta 
Marin a Polenta), a town of Ptoenum, sitnated on 
ths coast of ths Adriatic, at ths month of the river 
of ths same name, still called the Potenea, "md 
18 miles S. of Anoons. Wo have no means of de- 
termining whether or not then was an snrisnt town 
on the spot previous to the Ro m a n conquest of 
Picenum ; but in b. 0. 184 a Roman optov was 
settled them, at the same time with that at Pisan- 
rum in Umbria. (Lit. mix. 44; Veil. Pat i 15. 
The older editions of Livy have Ftitotia, hut there 
seems no doubt that the true reeding is Potentis.) 
It was, as well as ths latter, a M oJmda oiriam," 
hut does not seem to have ever risen to a poei* 
tion of importance; and with the eweptfon of an 
incidental notice to Cicero of aa earthquake 
that occurred to its toiritoty (Cto. de Brnnip. 
Beep. 98), no mention of its name is found to his- 
tory. It is, howevar, mentioned by eB the geogra- 
phers as one of the towns of Pioioim, andst a to 1, 
period its nuns is stiU found to ths Jttonwto 
(Stub, v. p B4I i KM. 8. 4. 1 6| 

(. 18 | PtoL 0. 1. JS 1 : i^Antpp. 101, *18) 
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pin. (Zmnpt, d. Cot p. 684), It 



FGTHEBEUS. 

episcopal eto in the early ages of Christianity; and 
the tuna of its deoay or destruction seems to be un- 
known ; bqt the 4te is now wholly deserted. Con- 
siderable remains of the ancient city were still risi- 
ble in the time of fiobtenioa in the plain on the 
right bank of the J^enso, near its month; and the 
name is still retained bj* an ancient church and 
abbey called Sta Maria a Potenea, about a mile 
from the Porto di RecanatL (Holsten. Not ad 
Char. p. 134.) 

^ (Tlortrrin, Ptof.; JSth. Potentinua: Pctmms), 
a city of the interior tf Lucania, situated in the 
valley of the Casnentus or JBasiento, not; far from 
ha toorw, and Am 60 miles from the gulf of 
Tarentium. No mention of it occurs in history, and 
though it is noticed by Pliny, Ptdemy, and the 
Liber Colomarum, among the municipal towns of 
Lucania, we hare no indication of its superior im- 
portance. But from the numerous inscriptions dis- 
covered them, it is evident that it was, under the 
Roman empire, a flourishing municipal town, and 
must at that period have been one of the most con- 
siderable in Lucania, the towns of that province 
haring for the most part fallen into great decay. 
The Itineraries give us two lines of road pasting 
through Potentia, the one from Vennaia southwards 
towards Grumentnm and Nerulum, the other from 
Salernum and the valley of the Silarus, which appears 
to hare been continued in the direction of 1 arentum. 
(Pbn. 111. 11. a. 15; Ptol. iii. 1. § 70; Lib. Col. 
p. 209; Itm. Ant p. 104; Tab. PeuL\ Mommsen 
/. R. N. pp. 23,414 ) The modern city of Potenea 
is the capital of the Basilicata, a province which 
comprises the greater part of the ancient Lucania: 
it does not occupy precisely the site of the ancient 
town, the remains of which are risible at a place 
called La Murata, in the valley below the modern 
city. (Bomanelli, rol i. p. 435.) [E. H. B.] 

POTHEREUS, a river of Crete mentioned by 
Vitiuvius (i. 4), is identified by some with the Ca- 
tarrhactes of Ptolemy. [Cataiuuiaoteb.] 
POTIDAEA. [CAfiflABDltEIA.] 

POT ID A'N LA. (Uoribayla : Eth noribat'idryf),* 
town in Aetolia Epictetus, an the borders of Loons, 
and one day’s march from OeneOn. (Thuc. in. 96; 
tir. xxviii. 1 ; Steph. B. a a.) 

PO'TNIAE (ndrruu; EtA. J lorneis, fem. ITot- 
wdr), a village of Boeotia, on the road from Thebes 
to Plataea, distant 10 Btaidia from the former city. 
It was in ruins in the tune of Pansanias, and con- 
tained a grove sacred to Demeter and Cora (Proeer- 
pmc). Potniae is celebrated in mythology as the 
residence of Glaucus, who was tom to pieces by his 
infuriated iparaa. (Xen, Bell v. 4. § 51; Pans. ix. 
?■ §§ L 3; StejA. B. s. a.; Plin. xxv. 8. s. 53; , 
Virg. Georg, iii. 268; Or. /bit, 557; Diet of I 
Btogr. art Glaucub.) According to Strabo (p. 
412) some authorities regarded Potniae as the Hy- 
pothebae of Homer {II ii. 505). GeD places Potniae 
m the neighbourhood of the modem village of Toki. 
(Gtil, Itinerary, p. l H); oomp. Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol il p. &3.) 

JJAASPA. [Phraata.] 

PBA'CTIUS (ilpdmov), a small river in the 
"frth of Truss, flowing from Mount Ida, and dis- 
charging itself Into the Hellespont a tittle below 
Peroote. (Horn. iL a. 835; Strab. xBL p. 590; 
fxnni' Anab. i 19. j 6.) Some identify it with 
modem Bargee, and atom with the Mmhako^ 

PRAENESTE (Bpmim&rer, Strab. Appfen ; 


nMsqim. m 

npafrorrre, Dkn Cass. \ Eth. tj/ um mOm, or 
npam&rrpfo, PnaentetinUst PahArind), cm of 
the most ancient, is writ m in catty timta #» 
of (he matt powerful and h^ovtiB^ 4f tNf <!• 
ties of Latin*. It w*i (touted on a fttjntifng 
point or spur of tip Apennines, dfntaty 
site to the Alban BUM, and nett* y due ft M 
Borne, from which it was distant MB Mss. 
(Strab. v. p. 988; /tin. Ant. p 369; WestebaL 
Mdmieche Kampagm, p. 106.) Various mythical 
tales were current in antirat times at to fin founder 
and origin. Of these, that adopted by Virgil * 
oribed its foundation to Oaectdua, a reputed Son of 
Vulcan (Vhg. Am. vfl. 678); and this, we team 
from Sotiutts, was the tradition pr e ser v e d by thcr 
Praedestiues themselves (Sofia. 2. $ 9\ Another 
tariHton, Anously of Greek origin, derived Ha 
dame and foundation from Praenestna, a son of 
Latinos, (be offspring of Ulysses mid Circe (Steph. 
B. t. o.; Selin. I c.> Strabo also calls H % Greek 
city, and tells us that it was previously called 
II IsAtttrdporsf (Strab. v. p. 238). Another form 
of the same name name is given by PHny (Hi. 3 . a. 9), 
who tolls us its original name was Stephana. And 
finally, as if to complete the series of contradictions, 
He name is found in the lists of the reputed colonies of 
Alba, the foundation of which is ascribed to Latinua 
Silviua (Viet. Oriy. Omt Rom. 17; Diod. viL op. 
Etueb . Arm. p. 185). But there seems no doubt 
that the earlier traditions were those which assigned 
it a more ancient and independent origin. The 
first mention of its name in history is in the list of 
the cities of the Latin League, as given by Diony- 
sius, and there can be no doubt of its having formed 
an important member of that confederacy. (Dionys. 
v. 61.) But as early as B.a 499, according to 
Livy, it quitted the cause of the confederates and 
joined the Romans, an event which that historian 
places just before the battle of Regillus. (Liv. il 
19.) Whethci its separation from the rat of the 
Latins was permanent or not, we have no inform- 
ation; but on the next occasion when the name of 
Praeneste occurs, it was still in alliance with Borne, 
and suffered in consequence from the ravages of the 
Aequians and Volscians, b. c. 462 (Liv. iii. 8). 
The capture of Rome by the Gauls seems, however, 
to have introduced a change in the relations of the 
two cities. Shortly after that event (b. a 383) the 
Praenestines are mentioned aa m ak in g hostile in- 
cursions into the territories of the Oohiana and 
L&bicans: the Romans at first treated this breach of 


faith with neglect, apparently from unwillingness to 
provoke so powerful an enemy; hut the next year, 
the Praenestines having Bent an army to the rapport 
of the revolted colonists of Vditrea, war was for- 
mally declared against them. The Praeaeetinse now 
joined their former enemies the Volscians, and, in 
conjunction with them, took by storm the Be 
colony of Satricum. (liv. vi. 91, 22.) The 
year the Volscians were defeated in a great 1 
by Camillas, but no mention is made of the Prae- 
nestines as taking part in it. Tha following season, 
however (b.0. 380), they levied a large army, and 
taking advantage of the domestic riiiwminne aa 
Borne? which impeded the levying of troCps,tfaey 
advanced to the very gates of the city. From thence 
they withdrew to the banks of the ABia, when lira 
mn attacked and defatted by T. Qriabai Ctofe* 
aatue, who had' been named hi all hasto dictator* 
So complete was their rout that Ara m raly Ad 
in fflin foffr* 1 * to the very gates of CTeeueete, bid 

tV4 




m mistim. 

Ctecteiutni, mmmg up lib advantage, reduced! 
right towns which worn snfejeot to Fraeneete by 1 
Mb of arms, and oompeUod tbs city itself to tub- 
w&mm (Lb, ft 96—90). Thors oan be Httie 
dodht that the statement of Livy which represents 
this ns an unqualified surrender (deditio) is one of 
the exaggerations so oommon in the early Boman 
history, hut the inscription noticed by him, which 
wn pitted by Oioobeatai uhdss the status of 
Jugitoltofarator, csrtrialyaeesoa to have claimed 
the oaptute of Pra o D ssto itself as well so its 
pendent towns. (Ibt i. >. I W aw to m. p. 363.) 

Tot the very next peer the Praenestines were 
^rin to anno, and stimulated the other Latin eitiss 
against Bom (Liv. vL 3d) With tins exception 
we beer no mote of them for sons time; hut a 
notice which oooujs In Diodorus that they coododed 
ft times with Borne hi mo. 60 i, shows that they 
wwootffl acting an i ndepend e n t part, and kept aloof 
from the merTmtiCDtolitvi 45.) It is, how- 
om, certain tint they took a prominent part in the 
Latin War of n. a 840. In the aeoeod yeor 
timer they sent feroe* to the astie t a n ce of the 
J " '*■ \ defeated by the consul Aemilins, 

) oontset the next year together 
0; and it was the final defeat of 
their ofedfilWd forces by Camillas at Pedum (n. a 
386) that ovontnsBy terminated the straggle. (Lav. 
vul 12-^rl4.) In the £eece which onsuod, the 
Pr— nsstinesy as weD as their neighbours of Tibur, 
hove punished by the loss of ft part of their ter- 
ritory, hut in other respects their position remained 
unchanged: they did not, like the other cities of 
Latium, receive the Roman franchise, bat continued 
to subsist as ft nominally independent state, in el- 
lienee with the powerful republic. They furnished 
like the other “socii" their quota of troops on their 
own separate account, and the Praenestine auxili- 
aries are mentioned in several instances as forming 
a separate body. Even in the time of Polybius tt 
was one of the places which retained the Jus Exilii, 
and could afford shelter to persons banished from 
Rome. (PoL vi 14.) 

On the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy the fidelity of 
the Praenestines seems to have ben suspected, and 
the Ramans compelled them to deliver hostages. 
(Zonar. viil 3.) Shortly afterwards Pneneste was 
the point from whence that monarch turned beck 
on hie advance to Rome. Then is no probability 
that he took the town. Entropioe says merely that 
he advanced to Pneneste; and the expreroion of 
Floras that he looked down upon Rome from the 
citadel of Pneneote is probably only a rhetorical 
flourish of that inaccurate writ®. (Fbr,iL 18* 
tot totw Proto W«r. bod, 
ti A ** * 
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FRAENESTB , 

h a nds of the Marian party till i, c. t^plfteu 5 
afforded a shelter to the younger Mtiftukwith the 
remains of his army, altar his defeat by Sulla at 
Saeriportoi. The natural stragth ef fib city had 
boon greatly increifled by new f$tlfofttidas, so that 
Sulk abandoned all idea of redoifog & by force of 
arms, and was content to dm# fines of oiroam- 
vaBation round it, and trust to the slower process of 
ft hbobsdfof the coM ms u d of which he ptimtidti 
ImmAm tela, «fcfla lit Um» «nM «a ataa. 
*m i» * *tt a^ fa Im*m flfta 

£?£& jR^ * 3&5 

effect; and at length, aft s flfcho grant fatigkjd the 
OoQke Grib and tile defeat of the Samiwypfetel 
Pontius Triesinos, the iahaMtants opmh theb 
gabs to Ofife. Marius, dnjHiring of safety, after 
a vain att n ftp t to eeeape by a subterranean passage, 
put an end to hb own life. (Appbn, R C. L 87— 
94; PluL Mm 46, ML 98,99, 89; VeHJtot, 
2L 96, 97 ; liv. JSpfL IxxxviL, lxxrriiL) The city 
itself was ewrorriy punbhed ; ill the dtiseas without 


put to the sword, and the town 
given up to plunder; fee fertifiostions were dto 
mended , and a military c olony settled by Sufis In 
poteesebo of fee tenitixy. (Appbn, l a ; Lqoul 
JL 194; Strnb. v* p. 980$ WofTfil 91.) The 
town seems to have been at titb time transferred 
from the hill to the plate beneath, and Bfotiwife 
of Fortune with its appurtenances so etittoWed and 


as to occupy a greet part of the site of the 
ancient city. (Nifty, Dintond, vbL il p. 481 ; 
bat see Bormans, AIL LaL Ckorvgr. p. 907, note 
429.) 

But the citadel still remained; and the natural 
strength of the position rendered Praeneote always a 
place of importance as a stronghold. Hence, we 
find it mentioned as one of the points which Catiline 
was deeiroos to oocupy, hut which had been stu- 
diously guarded by Cicero (Cio. da Cat i. 3); and 
at a later period L. Antonins retired thither in n. c. 
41, on the first outfanak of fab dispute with Octa- 
vios, and from thence endeavoured to dictate terms 
to his rival at Boms. Fuhiaj the wife of M. Anto- 


nios took refuge theta at the same time. (Appbn, 
R C. v. 91, 93, 99.) From tfab time wa hear but 
Httie of Pfien eitio m fabtocy ; it b probable from 
the terms til wfabb it b spoken of both by Strabo 
and Appta, that (t never recovered the blow in- 
dieted m jm prosperity by Sofia (Sftnh. Il; 
Appbn, R (L 1 94); but the now oobny established 
.a* that time rose agitin into a flourishing and coo- 
rtiderahb town. Its proximity to Borne and its ele- 
vated and healthy situation made b a fevourite 
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ookaUl «idt to condition. dears mentions a by 
the titk of a CdooU (Oio . m Cat. L 3); end though 
neither Pliny ,ocr the liber Goknkrnm give it that 
appellatk He pflktfal dignity note the Eopini 
iTtondtoy s by wm inseripfem 
(Zumpt, <fe Cbto/ p. 264 ; lib. Coion, p. 836 ; 

Orell. /wev 1831, 8061, Ac*) A* GeUini indeed 
has tistocy that the Pmeneetues applied to Tiberius 

« • iwtw ta * «f*W» «W» » «taw into * 

]IMM|ta i IM if iMt gmM* 

•gfenar^ssr 

&&&££££ 
botitipsttantpla ante toUatord toga, and 
bare » omqto toa * >wt% to toMflMf. A* 
thi* period it W commonly known M th. OMtta flteMM 

PnanwtiM, .nd It T. tMi fcrm of the mm . w Moh 1 

b alnadjr tom?. it tt titobigrion of a. d. 408 
(OraU. Inter, 108) ■■ tint hM Mb padaaBy cor- 
rupted fata its tnodtefs iwnlbtiwi of PtJutrim. 

Th» Mtet eftf it Wit rimoW wtfmly upon 
thorite and rigtob — IttwHiw tf ftt tempi* of 
Kurtem* wkfah, after |b m te nratlm and amg*. 
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Tb. mfeMlf of At Mow 
tan. at Pm— to b attest'd 
miton (Orid, fm «i 81 j 
Ln«a,f 184) ftmLv, p>i 
datbt tot it tainMto ■ 
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Briar* cUykk 
to rigaatb aaha 
whwli, sftm fti 

mmt hr SdVoos np kd the whole of the lower] 
elope if the lit the enmnit el which wee crewusd 
by the antototedai. Thk bill, which k of vary 
oonsiderehk^Ktfttiou firing not to than 8400 
feet above the eea, and more than 1800 abort its 
immediate base), projects like a gnat buttress or 
bastion from the angle of the Apennines towards 
the Alban Hills, so tot it looks down upon and 
seems to command to whole of the Campagna 
around Rome. It is this position, combined with 
the great strength of the citadel arising from the 
elevation and steepness of the hill on which it 
stands, that rendered Preeneste a position of such 
importance. The site of to ancient citadel, on the 
summit of the hill, is now occupied by a castle of 
the middle ages called Cartel & Pirtro : but a con- 
siderable part of the ancient walk still remains, 
constructed in a very massive style of polygonal 
blocks of limestone; and two irregular lines of wall 
of similar construction descend from thenoe to the 
lower town, which they evidently served to connect 
with the dtadel above. The lower, or modem town, 
rises in a somewhat pyramidal manner on successive 
terraces, supported by walls or facings of polygonal 
msaoniw, nearly resembling that of the walls of the 
city. There can be no doubt that these onocessive 
stages or tenaees at one time belonged to the temple 
of Fortune; bnt it is probable tot they are of 
mueh older date than the time of Sulk, and pre- 
toned part of to ancknl dty, to streets 
of which may have ooeaskd toot tinea of tenants 
in the same manner is tanas of to mriw town do 
*t the present d». There are fa «U to soooesaiva 
tawote, the highest of whkh was erewto by tbs 
1 tf Fortune property so called,— *a cfoakr 
M with a vaulted roof, to mins tf whkh 
i tiU to end tf the 18th oontary, when 

J*** gJtoTtopLli tf whkh toy 
toedi wd on one tfSbt Inferior terrenes oners 
still reton a mocsku oakhrstri as ana rithe nwst 

t* *SV 

"to hast been mm i 
toatotfthT^^^ 


A § It Ur* ahr. 44; Prepsrt a 84. 
toegh Cfcero treats them with ant 
day stoning credit only with to' 



tot Tiberius was 
from interfering with 



towns also appears, on one occasion at least, to 
toe done to same. (Suet- Tib. 68, Dm ft 16; 

.) Numerous inscriptions 


also prove that they continued to be frequently i 
salted till a kite period of to Empire, and it 
not till after the establishment of Christianity tot 
the custom fell altogether into disuse. (Inscr. ap. 
Bonnann, pp. 212, 213; Orelli, Inter. 1766 — 1769.) 
The Fnenestine goddess seems to have been spe- 
cially known by the name of Fortum Primigenia, 
and her worship was closely associated with that of 
to infant Jupiter. (Cic. de Die. I c.j Inscr. ut 
nip.) Another title under which Jupiter was spe- 
cially worshipped at Preeneste was that of Jupiter 
Imperetor, and the statue of to deity at Borne 
which bore that appelktian was considered to have 
been brought from Preeneste (Liv. vi 29). 

The other ancient remains which have been dis- 
covered at Palertrma belong to the later city or the 
colony of Sulk, and are situated in the plain at 
some distance from the foot of to hill Among 
these are the extensive ruins of the villa or pakce 
of the emperors, which appears to have been built 
by Hadrian about A.D. 134. They resembk much 
in their general style those of his vilk at Tkwif, 
hot are much inferior in preservation as well as in 
extent. Near them is an old church still catted 
Site Maria della Villa. 

It waa not for from tbk spot that ware discovered 
in 1778 to fragments tf a Roman calendar, atm* 
posed to be to same whkh was arranged by to 
J - Vetriti* ftaccus, and sit up by Mm 
of PnAsto (Suet, Grmm. 17,) 
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FRA ENE T UB . 

the continued importance of Ptee- 
t the period of the Empire. 

(Nibby, voLiLpp. 619—615; Faggfati, Lo. pp.v — 
viiL) Other inscriptions motion the existence of a 
theatre and on amphitheatre, a portfoo and cane, 
mid a apollarivn; but no remains of any of these 
edifices one be traced* (Gratae, /mot. p. 132; 
GNU, Inter. 5586 f Banana, note 484.) 

tie eateh ra te d gam laDen Varriua Fkccus, al> 
ready motioned, mt prehebly * native of Free- 
De ate, ii me alee the well-known aut hor 
who, though he wrote 6a Greek, waa a R o m an citi- 
ara by birth. (ML a. * Aifcodf > The tolly 
of the Arnett also, eo Uhutrioas under the Empire, 
essm* to hap* derived its origin from Praenmte,aa 
a ft Antoine ie mentioned by Pliny aa a magtetert* 
oftfaalohy aeosriy een.a 804. (Pirn. xxxiiL 1, 

, *84* It ie gaums ateo that in Uvy (xxitt. 19) 
WOlMdsiillK. Ankaue fer Maniciia. Xtiaie- 
noaihaHi that the Praeneefttnes appear to have bad 
fltodt dhfrotio petnliaritins which diatiDgniabed 
<< Jhem from the other Latina; there are move then 
i|me aMed to by Pteatae, aa wdl as by later 
jemmeriena (Plant Trimm. iU. 1. 8, True, iii 
6. 68|4RtaQ./*at i»6.f 64; Feat #.* Ntphrm- 
too, M. aw TVemera), 

The tonitwy of Pmneate was noted for the ex- 
aaUenae of ha nnta, which axe noticed by Cato, 
fit it 8, 143; Pbn* zviL 18. a. 61 ; Naeviue, ap. 
Mam*. Sat. HI 18> Hence the Preeoestinas 
themetom mm to have been nicknamed Nuculae; 
though another explanation of the term is given by 
Feetos, who derives it from the walnuts (nuoea) 
with which the Fnencetme garrison of Casilinuin 
is said to have been fed. (Cic. dt Or. u. 62 f Feet 
».v.N\ Heelaa) Phny also menuona the roeee of Prae- 
neeto aa among the most celebrated in Italy; and its 
wins is noticed by Athenians, though it was ap- 
parently not one of the choicest kinds. (Pirn, xxl 
4. a. 10; Athen. i. p. 26, f.) 

It is evident from the narrative of Livy (vi. 
29) that Pnenoste in the days of its independence, 
like Tibur, had a considerable territory, with at 
least eight smaller towns as its dependences; 
bat the names of none of these are preserved to ns, 
and we are wholly unable to fix the limits of its ter- 
ritory. 

The name of Via Praeneetina was given to the 
load which, proceedi n g from Rome through Gshii 
direct to Preeoeste, from thence rqjeumd the Via 
hltos at the station near fttignr Xt will be 
tonstteredin dtoail m the article Vu. Psitoto 
mi. fE, H. B.1 

nAOTWTDS (QHrmt), • *m *• tb» 

lilmrtrtr It *M»towudS8 Boomd milMtoth. 
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9. Is Bu&», a th* mid from th* ninth tX th* 
Asm to Emeriti (/A 431); thought by mom is to 
& XmtA Gmmhml 

8. Is CMImcU, not &r fron fee Awro. (/A 
422.) 

4. In Britannia Banana, in fts territonr of the 
CornavH {Not. Imp*), supposed to be*Tr«nofafc. 

' < WuSJwR • nOHur mt i dtfonLr 
Syrtfa, btoweea Tegnleo or Tugtttee (linNUtoh) 
»d Ad Tamm (Ato j5to> The Ail to 
Barth’s j Wmim m p m Spp, 878—477) tetafeus 
•pon tbs itnrato topography to the Great 
’ w this station at / stadia, wrhsre 
tfwtoMqr. [*• *.X] 
mjacnoutol 

POMPRIL [Poacraa P**s- 



(Ottl 6s. 8. f II), a people to )he 
Jfoagik, who wire rapwid by Alosandir tbs 
Great Their king is stated by Cartful to hare 
nod Oayoanoe. He would some to hare 
bean the same rater who is called by Strtha For- 
(xv. p. 701). His nano, howevar. oooars in 
(Anok vt 18.) is Curtins eaBs the 
Preeetf a purely Indian fatten, it is oat unlikely, 
from the reounbtenre of the names, tfwathayfterned 
the western pbrtfon to ttes great mfn to the 
PrasiL. [Pumimul] (V.l 

PBAE6U8, or PBA8U3 (UpaMret; in thelfei 
toStrebonp8srog,bntteiaeoriptfonsItoniNt,Bgckh t 
Inter. voL ii. pu 1 102 1 Etk. Ilpahriot, more rarely 
npoiffiefc, Stedb. B. t . ».), a town in Crete, be- 
longing to the Eteoeretee, and contaifiteg the temple 
of the Dictaesn Zens, for Mt. Diets was in the ter- 
ritmy of Praeeus. (Strab. x. pp. 47fi, 4T8.) There 
is a difficulty in the passage of Stutf& describing 
the position of this town. He find says (p. 478) 
that Passes bordered anon the territory of Lebtn, 
and was distant 70 stadia from the sea, and 180 
from Gortyn;and he next speaks of Paeans as lying 
between the promontories Smoniam and Chpreo- 
nesos, at the distance to 60 stadia from the sea. 
It is evident that them are two different mm, * 
a town, whoso territory waa contiguous to that of 
Leben, most have been rituatod in tha southern pvt 
to the island j while the other town, between the 
mtorias to Semouinm end Chersoneraa, mat 
been at the eastern and. ThUatete is thj 
ton 4 th. ttmmtm, pm* * *»*■£• * 

th. DMmm Zmh> m 4 th* tmmmmOiJam 
k m*j * th. tomm 

com, wl ». * m t , «•) r 
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PRAETORIA AUGUSTA. 

exneditSsn again* Camicna la Solly, in order to 
avnnge toe fleath of Minos (Hand. viL 170). It 
«h destroyed by the inhabitants of Hierapytaa. 
(Stub. x. p.4W.) Agatoocks, tho Babylonian, 
xelatod that the Araeeii wen accustomed to sacrifice 
swine before marriage. (Athen. ix. p. 876.) The 
rums of Pw»W ere stall calkdAwik (Psahky, 
Ml tri.i.p.890, oeq*| Hfck, Mrs to, vci L p. 
418,00*) * 
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Mkl 

P&OWSRW. . 

in (m BMti Sft In 
theRoamn^npiel APraetoriamktoeroridsooe 
of e pnu** and the ftftftt cf the enpreme court. 
The word Wae ako need to rigid fy a magnificent 
palatial budding. The Table marka ft Prastorium 
in GaUia, on a road from Angostoritnm (Limoges'). 
At the Praeturimn the road divides, one hreseh 
going to Angaetonemetnin (Clermont Ferrari in 
the^ttwrpne) and the other to Avaneuro (Bonrget) 
It is not possible to fix the rite of this Praeto- 
rium [G L ] 

PRAETOTOUM 1. A town in the territory of 
the Lacetam, m the NE. of Hiapama Tarraconenais, 
and on the road from Terraco, in Ganl, to Barcmo. 
(/ton Ant p. 398) Uenally identified with La 
Moca, where there are stall considerable Roman re- 
mains (Maroa, Eitp. it 20.) 

2 (IlfTovapfa, Ptol ii 3. §17), a place in the most 
N. part of Britannia Romans, in the territory of the 
Pansi, whence there was a separate road from the 
Roman Wall to Eboncum (/ton. Ant pp. 464, 466.) 
It is supposed by Camden (p. 871) to be Beverley in 
Yorkshire ,* by others it has been variously identified 
with Patrington, Eebberetoto, Eomoea t Kingston, 
and Fhmborongk. Borne writers distinguish the Pa- 
tnaris of Ptolemy from the Prastoriam of the Itine. 
«*7i egd Gale (Bin. p. 84) idreriflm the fore 
flaee with AMby on the BenoenL [T.HJD.] 

ntAXltTRldk, AS mpa rt ripi o r), a place m 
Upper Paanonla, south of the Same, re toe road 
from Siaria to Birtadonu (TbA Paring . ) PWL it 
15. §6) It wee probably a plane where a ooort 
of joftfoa was held tor the inhabitants of toe onr- 
<oredint district, or It eontalned an imperial palace 
whtsts the amperoro put np when tmeWinthat 

”^BTOWH( AOHIFPraARTW* liL 
«n«n la th. Tkbfe, and k iMatoMM 
t «• Mfimmtm* «f » ki*» MUfafr. IHUnU). 
oeriMMin tlittitnwbm* feta It* uaMftw 
Aelita, th* dug&r tf titauMn* ui th* 
«f NmtlioinilHr anti ttfuMeri* 
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X PEAJ!TO.IUM lATOTKJMWA. sfa. . 
{Wait, « th. fit BDW actapMI V 

rafl»»rit*r flw*. (AdAklNi IV* 
ctSki timjfy PaftMB.) [L.A1 

Itafy, «h» Mtf • dhtouT iliSa, 

tra* ttotv it Bun th. aStiiipp 
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rn Hr* arnwlii Mur riNr,MlSS 
<M II* th»MMM 

«MkmMlb W. km mmh* «* t 
*r A* Pmtata, or (Mr nktM to ft. 4 
hnttoteiMtokMkwMkkiiili 

tacMri ad d er the oat rp*^ — HBritom tta 

•nt 9-**** h tSSUlrtSym ft? 

fyftftaiiraBa. if Pltay, « t wdJkao«a4irtrist L . 
and Ptafttoey even disttagahhae it altogefebar front 
Fiereata, in which, bowevre it was rertririf gene, 
rally comprised. (Pel illTfe; Uv.xxiL 9, xrriL 
43 ; Piin. RL 1 A a. 18 f PtaL dL t. § 58 ) Bat 
the name eeems to have ooathnied in genm nae, 
and became corrupted in the middle agm into Pro- 
tiom and Apratinm, from whenoa the medern name 
of Abmmo(mw applied to all the nothernmoet pro- 
vinces of the kingdom of Naples) is geearally thought 
derived. (Blondi Flavu, ifoZia Ilhstrata, 
chief city of the Pnatotoi was Inter- 



to be 

p 394) The 
amna, called for distinction’# sake Pmttttiana, which 
tinder the name of Teramo is still toe chief town 
of one of the provinces of the Abrmm. Ptolemy 
also aligns to them the town of Beregn. (PtoL 
l c ) Pliny mentions the “ Ager Palmensis * in 
close connection with the Pmetntu (“Ager Pcae- 
tatianua Palmenrieqne,” Pirn. La); but this appears 
to have been only a small district, which was cele- 
brated, as was the Pnetntian region generally, for 
the excellence of its wines (Pirn. xiv. 6. s. 8; 
Dioscor v 19 , Sil, Ital xv. 568 ) [E.RB] 

PRAS (Ityoj Eth. npekrer), a town of Phthiotis 
m Thessaly, a little S. of Phamalus. For its posi- 
tion see Narthaciux. (Xen. HetL iv. A § 9, 
Ages. 2. § 6{ Stoph- B #. a.) 

PRASLACA (flpatnaa^ **«L U § 88), a 
tery extensive and nch dtatriet in the oontrs of 
Emdoshm, along the banks of the Ganges and toe 
8011a. whose chief town was the oririwitod Psfibe- 
thra. The name of its inhabitants, whkh Is wifotw 
with Blight differences in differ*:* anthers, is tteal 
correctly given ai Prorii by Btashe (n?.^ 708, TG&i. 
and by Pliny (vi 19. n» 22), whs stake that totor 
king reported daily no tom than 160000 fore 
80/K)0 hone, red 9000 riephaata* Bta foreg ootti 
themPnerii (*tiL 93), as dornake Itofok 
(Afeta 08) la O&rtius again they oootor nttf* 
toe form of Pharraril (re A §8> foreatotol 

tort tto <tamr^| l> | l ^o 
took place. (PBou i re; tot *fo *1 - 
68| Ant. Aka. 88) Jfatim xr. A) 

‘ Staring tore tokwre ore oN 


smasesss* 

* m dwb( that VmtA » * 



m FRASZAE. 

the Sanscrit PmMum (meaning the dwellers in 
the east). (Bolden, AlU Indie*, L p. S3: Ritter, 

jErAmuL t«J. f » ego.') | v.l 

PRAmE or BRA'SIAE (1 Upaetal , ThuciStreb. 
Aristoph. ; I Ignain, ScyL p. 17; Ptol. ill. 17. $ 10: 
Bpmemt, Pone.: Eft. Bparidnjr, Pane.; Tlpaattfo, 
Btepb. B.), a town on the eastern coast of Laconia, 
dmeribed by Pensaoias u the furthest of the Eleu- 
thero-Laconian places on this part of the ooast, and 
so distant 100 stadia by eta from Oypfcanta. (Pam. 
iii. 84. § S.) Sepias (lo.) speaks of it as a city 
and a harbour. The name of the town was derived 
by the InhaMtaati from the noise of the waves 
(m It was burnt by the Athenians in the 
second year of the Peloponnesian War, B. a 430. 
(Thus. R. 56; Aristoph. Poe. 242.) Abo in b. c. 
414 the Athenians, in conjunction with the Argives, 
ravaged the ooast near Prasiae. (Thnc. vi 105.) 
In the Macedonian period Prasiae, with other La- 
conian towns on this coast, passed into the hands of 
Axgivas (Polyb. iv. 86); whence Strabo calls it 
fins Of tbs Aig ire towns (vHL p, 368), though in 
emUh&t passage ha says that it belonged at an 
eavtiir period to the La c e d ae monian a (viu. p. 374). 
It was restored ta Laconia by Augustus, who made 
ftw^ef tta Ekuthero4*cou^ towns. (Paus.iil 
31. } 7, IS. 34. § 3.) Among the curiosities of 
FrtaMFataanias mentions a cave wham Ino mmed 
Dfenrsas; a temple of Aadepint and another of 
AriiBhnrtmdaittnaO promontory upon which stood 
font beast* fauns not men than a foot in height. 
(Pans. ili. Si $6 4, 5.) Leake places Pmsiae at 
St, Andrew in the Tbyreatis; but it more probably 
stood at Tgr6, which is the rite assigned to it by 
Boblaye, Boss, and Curtins. (Leake, More*, vol. lL 
p. 484 ; Boblaye, Rkhercket, &c. p. 103 ; Roes, 
Jteieen «nt Pd op om et , p. 165; Curtins, Pelopen- 
net os, vol ii. p. 306. [See VoL L pp. 727, b. y 
729, a.] 

PRASIAE, a damns in Attica. [VoL L p. 
331, b.] 

PRASIAS LACUSu [Cergdutis.] 

PRASII. [Pbabxaca. j 

PRASO'DES SINUS (tlpnarifa idkwes, Ptflt 
vii. 4. § 4), a gulf which Ptolemy places on the 
SW. side of the island of Taprobane or Ceylon. No 
such gulf can now be traced upon the outline of this 
‘ ; and them would seem to be some confusion 


between the gulf and a sea to which the geogxa- 
f npnerdhti, sad which 
the 


flier gives the sum name of 
he makes extend along the parallel 


hhri af Mfiinithiis {ZmAar f) tad tbs Gtdfef 

sta*(«a.s.f i> tv5 

PEiSCM PBOMONTO'XnJM (Mur **»- 
H im, tol»L 7. f », Tfi. S. f 6), * tie ft 
gf l mt* *W» * todknd in th. ngioo S. of Ifaroi, 
» m* Ha mtm awpaito* m th. «ffda» 
ttotoMM MWk Th. portion rf PiMam U n»- 
fc fc Mpwfbla to i6*a&j Pruam, Uw 

samajSJtaftM: 

toaaOa toijifc jto^ fck<actto«toftaww, 

wnatotoia f to *^ iJ ‘ ~'~r — * *~~ J 
wSBZImWtmim (Mf) «d liu- 
SSBmSSrnSShd^ m*» l j. it) 

to «tar, 

frxgBw, to. flto. Vto «* 



FgJSKK. > 

Mmgetw derive their rich verdant appeaienoe from 
the prevalence of the bombyxor ccttan4m All 
that is known of Prasum is that it was 100 or 150 
miles R of the headland ofBhapt%lat> 4°S.,and 
a station for that obaome but active and remu- 
nerating feeds which Asgypt under the Ptriandea 
and the Caesars carried on with the eastern em- 
poria of Africa. (OeoUy, Clmdme Ptolemy and 

[W.B.0.] 


rieJVBb, 


83—00.) 

» wwwyw [FtiMOa] 

PEECIA'NI, « pwpk of Aratomia, «to 
rendered to P. Crassua, Cneiri Isgatua in 
56» We lmcw nothing about them, and am 
is uncertain, for the MSB writs It in 


•nr- 

B.C. 


diifereot ways. (Caen A 0. Hi. 27.) [Q. L.] 

PRE'OUS LACUS, a lake mentiene* only by 
Cicero (pro MIL 27), and in a manner that affords 
no i nd ication of its position. Bnt it is probable that 
it is the tame which is called Laeus Aprilis in the 
Itineraries, and apparently Prills by PHny [Areifjs 
Lacus], the modem Logo di CaedgUom. on the 
ooast or Etruria. (Ctavau list p. 474.) [&&*.] 
PREMNI8. rfvMmJ k 

PREPESINTHUS (n^wdrories), an Uadi in 
the Aegaaan sea, ooa of the smaller Cycladm, lying 
between Olhtiea and Stphnos. (Stab. x. p. 435; 
Plin. iv. 13. a. 23.) 

FR1A. [Gaulawoia, p. 934, h.] 

PBIANSU& [PnAnsoa.1 
PRIANTAE, a people of lliraoe, on tfaa Hebrus. 
(Fkh.ll.al3) Fcrbiger(voL iU.p.l076)eco- 
jeetniee that they may have hdielnted tin faiwrari 
mentioned by Herodotus (viL 108). [T, BL D.1 

PRIA'PI PORTUS (TlptdtriBot \irfr, Ptol. viL 
4. § 3), a port which Ptolemy placet on the NW. 
ride of the island of Taprobane ( Ceylon } Mannert 
that it is represented by th* yrmsnt Ne~ 
The name may not unnaturally bans arisen 
from the Greeks having noticed at this place the 
prevalence of theLmgam or Phallic worship. [V.] 
PBIATUB (Ilpfairos: Elk. nptamp^tXn town 
of Mysia on the Propontis, situated on a headland 
on the spur af Meant Pftyua. Same said that it 
was a cokmy of Miletus, and others regarded it as * 
settlement of Cysicus: it derived its name from its 
worship of the god Priapus. It had a good harbour, 
and ruled over a territory which produced good 
(Streh. xiiL p.587; Thucyd. vffi. 107$ Pomp. 


Mela, L 19; Phn, in. 34, v. 40; Stenh. B. }Jl 
Geogr. Bar. R 13, v. 19; Arrian, ismLli I P 
Buina of Friapua atiQ arist naar Aroban. (Skater, 
Waltfidrim, p. 435) Bnmha, Lm. fHm k h 

3 rfiK , . 1 , S£*ifa»SS 

fat 6« 

d m dpp bt m Hie 
HMKhMlWM 
iwtf Mwttoi 
wkato.aato.lto 

tf aataW M 

fm. S* 








FRIFE&KTOL 


; a prominent part in 
solemnities at the Pnntaia. (Stub. i 




the fa&gbus 

u (Stnb. xb. p. 689.) It 

wu the native pbu» of the pfaOoeopher Bias, one of 
the seven aegee. The following are the chief ofay 
cumstucee known of its history. It was conquered 
by the Lydian king Ardys (Herod, i. 15), end when 
Crassos was overpowered by Cyras, Priene also was 
fereod with the other Greek towns to submit to the 
Petsittie. (tend. i. 142.) It areas to have hem 
dote this period that Prime was eery UUwsd by 
a Persian Tabttlee end Htao, one ofite own citizens. 
(Pens. L e.) After this the town, which seems to 
have mare and teste bet tte importance, was a sub- 
ject of eoatentite b et wee n the Mi l e sia n s and Samians, 
when the former, on being debated, applied for as- 
sistance to Athens. (Thncyd. i. 115.) The town 
contained a temple of Athena, with a eery ancient 
etatne of the goddess. (Pans. vii. 5. $ 8; oomjt 
Polyb. xxxbi. 12; Pita. w. SI.) There still exist 
very beautiful remains of Priene user the Turkish 
village ofSamMmr its site is described by Chandler 
(IVwvefa,^. K^fim]^^ 

gradatite te the edge of tike pbuo. The 
leieM, and the actemmrioation is pres e rve d by 
steps cut la tire State The whole circuit of the 
waU of the dty is standing, beddee 
within it worthy of sdmiistku for their 
beauty ." Among them rmudns of the interior are 
the rains of the temple of Athena, which are figured 
in the/eafan AntkgiUaa, p. 13, Ac. (Comp. Lathe, 
Asia ifta, pp. 299, 352; Pdlowa, Ada ifte 
p. 269, dec.; Basehif Lex. Num. iv. 1. p. 55; 
Eckhel, Doc*. Mei Nam. vol iL p 536.) [L.S.1 


fiat, hi 


idea dLnwa 

racy (i?. 14L a. 



cow op Pamirs. 

PBIFERNUM, a town of the Veetini, mentioned 
«niy in the Tabula, which places it 12 miles from 
Pitmum, tin earns distance from Amiternum, and 
7 miles from Aveia. {Tab. Peat) But the reads 
in this district are given in so confused a manner, 
that notwithstanding these data it is impossible 
to fix He site with any cer tain ty. It is placed 
by BrnreteR (vCL Hi. p. 293) in the nsighbcmv 
hood of Asseryfe, hut teb is little mere than con- 
lecture. ' [R.H.B.] 

PBU08 MAGNA end PABVA(n^m fOy*** 
n PW fuapd, Ptal br. 7. $ 19), the names of two 
teens in Adhtapfe, situated upon tire extreme or 
right bank of tha Nfie. PrimJs llagna, eaOed 
eithply Frimb by Pita (hr. 29. a 36), and Pre 
WS (n^tare) byfltaha (xvtLp. 820), ww tel 
ty the Roman y mm a nder Ftereataa in the reign of 
Awnstua After taking Premds, which b de- 
•med as a etrang place, the Bcman oomnuader 
****** mgatatSmpate (8toab.la) Ptdsmy 
<• iqws jsapasa ana jure aouvu sssraa 

nmSl&is mumm 

PP; 1 * 7 - *4®t 1*mj Tmmi ’nku, HlwwL ^ Ml, 


PBIVIBlitilf. 669 

PRINASSU8 (npowovdt: MA. Bta Wf W* t *\ 
a town ta Cans, of uucerbta ^tedtatby Phflip 
V» kiqg of Macw tai te,a «ri |gmfrnatabj^odta 
(P<*k xvi, li; fitaph. M ate; Mti, p. 39; 
Cramer, Ad a Mmot ti IL p.*l7.) 

FRINO&flSA,aa bta* oNtbarei 
In Aearnania, mmtta a d snip by Pi 
1 9> ‘ 

norati. [MasMrat 

FWWp plteafc a mte&ti ft MM# 
Oca, which is about 2760 fotugh. (Pin. t. 36.) 
Pretea sdb^on^ad^soortt m45^it 

Mount Prim; hot a orer din g to another ancient oom- 
m m ta to r Oramsdon was either a surname of some 
divinity, or tea name of some wealthy and power- 
ful man [L.SJ 

PSION (fyta), a river in Arabia [Puiovarofl.] 
PRIONOTUS MONS (npotarew £»>), ateoun- 
tain in the southern part of Arabia, in the ierritoty 
of the Adramitae, identified by Forster with Mm 
Atewa a headland forming the termination of a 

hi Miily. t-Jlfan. * — ■- t - - Uta 

sBWMWHU QXMBK MSB jUUOUr QQS HiflWllHBHj IBreO 

the eoesn in tag, 49°, about 35 uyita NR. of 
Ifayfcdb. Prion was a river flowing into the eea 
nrnr ten promontory. (Ptal vi 7. 6$ 10, 1A| 
Forster, Arabia, voliL aSCte seq.) 

PBISTA (OpurHi, PbL «L la § 10, where, 
however, e«ne read Tips'll {called in the /tia Aat. 
n. 222, flexanturista; hi the Nat Ay. Sexarinta 
Prista; and in Preoqpius, da Aad. iv. II, ^ 307, 
Stffvriepim), a place in Moreia Interior, on the 
Danube, the station of the 5th cohort of the 1st 
Legio Ital Identified with MaUekaek [T. H D.] 
PRIVERNUM (IlpiojJepror: Eth. Privernas -fibs : 
Fipemo PeccWo), an ancient and important dty of 
the Voledans, afterwards included, with the rest of 
the territory of that people, in Latium, in the more 
extended sense ot the name. It was situated in the 
Volscian mountains, or Monti Lepmi ; but not, like 
Setia and Norba, on the front towards the plain of 
the Pontine Marshes, but at some distance further 
back, in the valley of the Amasenua. Virgil repre- 
sents it as an ancient dty of the Volsdane, and the 
residence of Metabus, the father of Camilla (Aea. xl 
540), and there is no reason to doubt that it was 
originally a dty of that people. Its name b not 
indeed mentioned during any of the earlier ware of 
the Votan&na against Rome ; but on them oooadous 
the name of the people is generally gfrm effectively, 
and the brunt of tec war uatuxuBy M wpm teem 
dries which more immediately adfoM tire fippttea 
of Latium. Whm the name of Prirarattn first «h 
pears in history it k as a dty of coostambb po 


vvrnatee drew upon theuwdvre the hostility o7Btma 

gftstisaiisss.artt 

art twtf tlar-mnattaobd bj a*»- 

aaaagsasgssb 

MSssasrjsas 

ot Hal t mttwy 
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PBOBALINXBUS. 


4«,vW»U Ihkwas toon after divided maos* the 
Ben m 0Hm* (Id.viHn.) They do not ap- 
pair to have taken any fart in tte general war of tbe 
Larins and Oa m p aaUa dagafrwt Bone ; but in a. o. 
007 toe PtiivntN ague took up anu stefl®* 
hcrifed, with cob tbe asristsaoeef a few of tbe Fan- 
dsnL Nokuhflitondfag this, tin war wai deemed of 1 
suflkknt fcapmtonos to employ two consular armies; 
and it was not till after a long siege that Priver- 
nam was reduced by (X Plsstius, the eonsal of the 
following year. The walls of the city wen destroyed, 
and the leaders of the defection severely punished ; 
bat tbs reet of the people wars admitted to the So- 
man cil#«iship,— probablv, however, in the first in- 
stance without the right of suffrage, though this also 
most have been granted them in the year n. c. 316, 
when the Ufentine tribe was constituted, of whioh 
Brintmun was the chief town. (Lit. viii. 19—21, 
is. SO; Jftwt CSnit; VaL Max. vL 2. § 1 ; Festus, 
#. v* U/mtma; Niebuhr, vol iiL p. 176.) According 
to Festos (& 983) it became a Praefecfcura ; but 
notwithstanding this snbordinate condition (which 


pnfeaps oopfinsd to tbe short period before it 
bed tbs fall franchise), it seems to have been a 


flourishing municipal town under the Boman govern- 
nynt. Its territory was one of those which the 
agrarian law of SernlhiB Bolins proposed to assign 
to the Roman populace (fjkb fa Apr. n. £5); 
bat though it escaped jm this eeoeaktt, it sub- 
ssquentiy received a miQlaiy oolony (Xeh. Colon, p. 
Stft. The period of this ia uncertain! according 
to Zampt (fa Cafeio. p. 401) it probably did not 
tabs placa tha reign of Tnun. In 
it beam the title of a colon j; though others term it 
a muniripinm ; and neither Pliny nor Ptolemy assign 
it tha rank of • colony. (Plin. iih 5. s. 9; PtoL lii. 
1. § 68; Zampt, l c.) It was noted, as wall as the 
neighbouring Setia, fig the excellence of Us wine 
(Plin. xxr. 6. a. 8); but we hear little of Privernnm 
under the Boman Empire, end have no subsequent 
account of its fide. From its secluded position, no 
mention ocean of it in the Itineraries. The ruins of 
the ancient city, which according to Cluvcrius are 
considerable, era situated about 3 miles JL of to* 
modem iWso, on the site still called Pipeno 
Vecchio . The period or occasion of the abandonment 
of the andect site is unknown; but it is certainly 
erroneous to connect it with arrest earthquake which 
is alluded to byCiowo ae taking place atPrivenram 
(Cic. do Dw. L 43). On that occasion, we are told, 
toe earth aaakdownto a peat depth,— a phenomenon 
which may have given nee to a remarkable ' 
or oavityetiU visible ini 
Tha anmsnt city was mors probably 
ssqnenesefthsnvagsscf the Saracens in thsbwdh 
century, frotowMiafl this part of Latium snfirsd 
•evenly (BamfoidL Coroprafi® d'ltali a, voLhip. 
26$% end ton fehafa&tanto sought refuge in men 


riMptsi SflA 



pos i tions, such as that of tbs 




OviLCUPOPtfl 


[Mabatbow. 

(Boxotia, p. 412, h-3 

tot more ancient name of 

^ j to Pliny (v. 32. a. 43). 

* FBO'CHTTA (n^: ProM t\ • Ml 1 
ififi ** aft the osast of Campania, situated between 
Cans Mkeuum (from which It is distant leas than 3 
mum) and* fas lam iskad of Acnaria or lochia. 
In oM vM» Xktt* ft k of token* form- 
atkn.affd Appears to ban bum street in ancient 
times to frequent ssrthquakae. PEny and Strabo 


‘ PtOERftA 

even toll ns that it was a muni 
from tha neighbouring island of Jwnarie by one of 
the violent convulsions of nature to whtoh it wtu 
sulvjeeL But this stotomsnt owtaisly has no his- 
torical foundation, any mors ton anothe r, torn '*•* 
•oWed by Pliny, that both kknds had bin ftnsrt 
up by voloanio action from bnssth too see. Such 


an event, however true ae a ^ 
must hwvekng preceded the historical cfa. (Strab, 

i. p. 60, ii p. 123, v# pp. 248,268; PHn. u. 88.) 

Hie erne phe no m en a kd the posts to rnioniato 
Procbyta witfcAenaria or faarime, in conueot i ca 
with the toble of tbe giant Typhoons [Astasia |; 
end Siline Italicus even aarigmd it a gknt of its 
own, Jfimn (Virg. Jen. ix. 716; S^ltah wU « 
542, xil 147; Ovid. Jftfet xiv. 89.) % 

Virgil’s epithet of * Prochyta aka* k less apj*e» 
priate than usual, — tbs island, though girt with 
perpendicular elUfir, being flat and low, at compared 
either with hekm or tha neighbouring headkad of 
Misenum. Thun dou not appear to have bon say 
town on tbs island In awfant times. Statius (Stop. 

ii. 278) turns it a rugged island, and Juvenal (At 

iiL 6) speaks of it as a wretched and lonely pfece 
of rari fines At tha pra se nt day, on the eontmiy, 
it is one of the most fertik and flourishing spots 
in tha Neapolitan dominions, ks whole ana bring 
cultivated like a garden and Hppqrthig a popu 
lation of 4000 inhabitanta. It ia Want between 2 
and 3 miles from Caps Mkemun, but only about 
a mile and a half from the nearest print of the 
mainland, whioh k now known as tbs Jfertts di 
Procida . 4* [LAB,] 

PROCONNB'SUS (JO p o nw wy w ae, or npoutdmi-; 
trot in Zosim. IL 80, and HierocL f. 6621 an tef 
in the western part of the Propontis, b et w ia n Prims 
and Oyricosgand not, as Strabo (shL p, wfi) has 
it, between Pnrium and Priapos. The iriaad was 
particularly celebrated for ito rieh marble quarries, 
which supplied most of the neighbouring towns, end 
especially Gyxktis, with toe materiak for their 
public baildings; the palace of Mausolus, also, was 
built of this marble, which was whits intermixed 
with black streaks. (Vitruv. iL 8.) Thu d ik ed 
contained in its south-western pert a town of the 
same name, of which Aristeaa, toe poet of faf Ari- 
metpria, was a native. (Herod, hr. 14; eampt fliykz, 
p. 35; Strab. Ic.) Thk town, which was a colony 
of tha Mileaiane (Stank xil n, 687), was burnt by a 
Phoenician intmliK wafar toe ertm of khv 
Dirim. ( Hw w L Ti a) ftnbo dtattaguiab" ta- 
Mutimw ProonMM .1 aid 8wlu. bwdM 
Ubmd oOM Ekpbo- 
w(th • mod btffemr. Pita 

cm Xpotantao BtadfaM (ii. *7«) oouddw 
Ekmhoomao only «t mothw aono fcr Pwommooo; 
batStaphoMooo mm BmoortkmWy adMaotUmd. 
oitoatod a ltttlo to tho toaib of PiwikMMM Tb» 


inhoWtiirta of C^doao, ototfaowbioh wo omaot 

aootitaia, fmod dw PnocaaotaMW to dwott tamttar 

with ttwa^aad tnawtamd tho otaMaf tho vddM 

Dindrnwot to thdr owa sitT. (Poao. will* <f } *0 
Tho iohad ot fiononno o n o i» nnntina i d «»a>M«f"* 
in tho ooeWtatMl hiotorioao aad On not. of th* 
Oonaott of Chaloodoa. Xho oMritpnf ttfawfM* 
quarries has faangsd its aneknt nama into ^drmers 
or Marmora t wbmao tho whoio of dw “ 

bow colled tho Am qf Manner*. Banna, 
•otoaomow oetaoflf Pm eo m oa , a fefr ff*. 
V*. p. 75. 

* tea of nthM*, *» 



mnjimm.* 

IW!y(8tr«b. W * 434), which Stephens B. 
titaLmffl|»^)ini safe by mistake a 
tewuof the Maliane. In B.a 191 Proerna, which 
hidMi taksn by Antioohae, was recovered by At 
consol Adlra*. (Lto. zxzfi 14.) We lean from 
this ppsga of Livy that Proerna stood between 
Fbaredas and Thanmad, and it is accordingly 
placed by Leake at Qh piMk attro, (Northern 

^ , pBOI-A / (J^UM (piaraoo'% a Tillage or station 
on the branch of the Via Flaminia which crossed the 
ApaonbiM from Nuceria (Mwero) to Septempeda 
(& SereHmo i It was situated at the foot or tbe 
peas an the E. aide of the mmtains, and evidently 
dented ito irate from its being at the outflow of a 
email IqkfWfoh d i sc ha rges its waters Into the /V- 
teiMMk Oluveriusepeeks of the lake as still existing 
in his time: it is not marked on modem maps, bat 
the tillage of Pioraoo ntiU pr eeartee the traoea of 
the ancient name. The Itinerary reckon. 16 H. P. 
from Knoeria to Prokqusnm, and 10 from thence to 
Septempeda. (/tin. Ant p. 81k; Outer. Itol p. 
t [E. H. B.] 
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PROHGNA (Upborn, Applet IUyr. 12, 2-4 
—28 ; Pent Tak; Gregr, Bat. iv. 16), a town of the 
Libumi, eitnatad on a WM, and, in addition to Ha 
natural defenses strongly fortified. Ootatianus, in 
the campaign of n. 0.34, surrounded it and the ad- 
jacent rooky hcighta with a wall for the space of 40 
stadia, and debating Tentimus, who had come to its 
relief, forced an entrance into the town, and obliged 
the enemy to evacuate the citadel There is every 
reason to before thatrftroraona stood on the skirts 
of tba craggy bills, which, with the neighbouring 
district, now bear tbs name of Promma. As the 
Pentinger Table places it on the road from Bomam 
to Salonipt must be looked far on the SW. aide of 
the mountain of Promma, in the direction of Demit. 
(Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. L p. 206.) [E B. J.] 


PRONAEA. [Nkmeba.] 


PBONE'SUS (TlpSrrot, 


PRONI, PRONNI, or 
Pol; Upovtuoi, Thuc.; npewfivos, Strab.), one of 
the four towns of Oaphalleoia, situated upon the 
south-eastern coast Together with the other towns 
of CephaUenia it joined the Athenian alliance in 
n a 481. (Thuo. iL 80.) It is described by 
Polybius aa a small fort res s ; but if wee so difficult 
to besiege that Philip did not venture to attack 
it, but sailed against Pale. (Pol v. 8 ) [Pale.] 
Livy, In hia account of the surrender of Oephallenia 
to the Romans in B. c. 189, speaks of the Keriotae, 
Gnuiit Paleness, and SamaaL Now aa we know 
that Pixmi was one of the four towns of Cepballenia, 

H is probable that Neriotae is afolse leading for 
Prauiutaa, which would bo the ethnio form of 
Pronesua. the name of the town in Strabo (a. p. 
455). Proni qr Prooesus was one of the three 
towne which oontinuid to exist in the island after 
the destruction of Same. (Oomp.Plin.hr. 12. a. 19.) 
The remains of Proni are found not for above the 
■bore of Ltmdnso, a barbenr about 8 milee to the 
northward of C, KaprL (Leake, Northern Greece, 
td.Hlp.6f.) 

JROPHTHA-SU. [DfuirouzrA.1 

PROPONTIS (npmrerrisi Sen of Marmora), 
tbe eta between Thrum and Asia lOnor, forming aa 
“tontdiate aea between the Aegean and the 
Ewne, with the latter of which it eommnnfaatee 
trough the narrow strait of the Thracian Bosporus, 
tm with the former through the Hellespont Ita*| 
i Propontis dsMribeiH as w the aea be- 
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foretifoentmiitoof theFant&s w or^^b^ti||fo^ 

modem name it derivedfrum the 

the aedettt Prooamasni, jm* the Wtotefcs mtmm. 

~SS®£88& 

this sm, of which hes tater the length, 
to be 1400 stadia, and the breadth Later writ** 

sash as Strabo (H. frith) and ifct fere rerue (ff. 
14), abandoofag tha emmet viowSf thter prod* 
essmr, state that the breadth of the Propontis i» 
ahanet Opal to He kngth, although, assuming Has 
M “i 15 extend to for as BysaatiUa, they 
te Hi Hagth a portion of tha Huaeiiut 
Boepdcua. I ftrt te m geographers reckon about 190 
miles from one strait to tbe other, while the greatest 
of the Propontis from the Etonian to the 
end dose not exoeed 40 miles. Thosfam 
of the Propontis would be nearly oval, were it not 
that to Ha south-eastern part Mi Arganthonius 
with the promontory of Poeeidkn forms two^deep 
bays, that of Astacus [Snrtm AsTAOmnn] and that 
of Otoe [Ciahtjs Shots], The meet important 
oHies on the coaats of the PmpbntA axe : haVt 
thus, Skltmbru, ByzAMPirw, Chalcedoit, 
Astacus, Oius, and Ctxutus. In the south-west 
there are several islands, as PwoooninsBUS, Ofhiusa, 
and Aloub; at the eadtem extremity, sooth of 
Ghaloedon, there is a group of small iatfcds catted 
DmconwESi, while one small island, Besbieus, is situ- 
ated in front of the bay of Oius. (Comp. POlyb. iv.89, 
42; Strab. xii. p. 574, xiii. pp. 563, 583; Ptol v. 
2. § 1, vii. 5. § 3, viiL 11. § 2, 17. §2; Agathi. 
13; Dionys. Per. 137; Pomp. Mek, L 1, 3, 19, H. 
2, 7; Plm. iv. 24, r. 40; Kruas, Ueber Herodott 
Autmetemg dee Pontut E usoi m u, $c. t Breslau, 

182a) [L.aj 

PBO'SCHIUM (npArxiov : Eth. n poffgiefaj, a 
town of Aetolia, between the Achelousand the Even us, 
is said to have been founded by the Aeolians when 
they removed from the Homerio Pylene higher op 
into the oountry. [Ptlkhe.] Proschium afro laid 
claim to high antiquity, since it possessed a shnne 
said to have been dedicated by Hercules to his cup- 
bearer Cyathus, whom he had unintentionally shun. 
It is clear, from a narrative of Thucydidre, that 
Proschium lay west of Calydon and Plenum, and at 
no great distance from the Achilous. Leake places 
H on the western part of Ut. Zygoe (the ancient 
Araoynthus), near the monastery of 8L George be- 
tweenAiuitotito exAAnghefoktutro. (Strab. x. p.451 ; 
Athen. x. p. 411, a.; Thuc. HI 102, 106; Bb^b. B. 
s.0.; Leake, Northern Greece, vd. i. p. 119.) 
PROSEIS. [Arcadia, p. 192, b. No. 7.] 


PR090LENE, [PoBDoSKuai*.] 
PHOSPALTA. [ Attica, p. 332, a.] 
PROSYMNA (Tlpiovftrai Elk IlpoovfaeSot, 
Steph. B.e. v.), an andent town in the Axgeia, In 
whose territory the celebrated Herreum, or temple 
of Here, stood. (Strab. viri. p. 873). Statius gfree 
it the epithet “oeisa* (Theb. iv. 44). Pa us a ni aa 
(il 17. § 2) mentions <mly a district of this name. 
(Leake, Pebpometiaea, pp. 264, 269.) [See Vol 

1 &BOTA ^np^ra), one of a group of smell kiinda 
in the east of tim Propontis, nrt fru* from Obalcedon. 
(Stoph. B. c.0. Xn\**ns] ItfdistamfrtoftChil* 
dtk was 40 stadia, and H is said still to haar the 
mxoeetPrm 




Rhone from the weatreatttvwiiitv 

Uwipuunim^M VM^M^MQnnV^ 

uumns M qf rtrereta} to the 
MnflOiMi, O mre , which 
obregse, WM the fivDMt Hm In 
ikta]. Along the smtktm tide 
Men the limit was tho h e narte y 
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ttmMmw ftMw *»M»M 

Ki l l* Mm ABobrogOO whs m in the PnoMo 
md Mm Mtotoatoo who am not. (A 6. OL ft.) 
The Abo Meet the eeeten boomUiy. Ooelurn 
[OobumI <m h tfce Citarior Proriixto ar GeUia 
OMptoo, enft ttt'oooaby of Mm VooooMi wee in 
tlw Ulterior Prorioria or in the Pwrioeb Gallia 

( ** ”gg! 

#*«) ^etehouZr. The Velent Aneomiri 
iStP^li m Prorteok, tad ate the towns of 
IMb# Careaoo (farommueX<nd To. 

Isos (7 tef t m » X ae wt me from a p o m tgtin Caesar 
(A & fit 20). Part of the ButentceUed Provta- 
mate (A 0. Til 7), were in the Proviocia; and ate 
the Helvii, who were separated from the Arverni b y 
the Gevenns (A O. ?fi. 8). The Boteni who were 
not in the Pnmncia, the OabaS, Nitiobrigee, and 
Oadurai bordered on it on the west. 

The Boman troops were in this country during the 
Second Punic War when Hannibal was on his road 
to Italy; tat the Bomans first got a footing there 
through the people of Maaritia, who called for their 
help B. 0 . 154. In B.C. 128 the Rom a n s made a 
settlement, Aqua* S ext aa e (Aix^ which we may 
Consider to be the commencement of their occupation 
of the country east of the Rhone. [Gallia, VqL L 
p. 958.] The conquest of the Salyes and Vooontii, 
and of the Allbbrogee, gave the Romani all the 
country on the eeat aide of the R ho n e. The ssttta 
mmit of Naiho (Narbcmm) in mo. 118, soar tho 
herder of Spam and hr a position which gave easy 
aoeere to tire batin of the Ooromm, secured the Bo* 
man domfoko on the west tide of the Shone as for 
aathe Pyw sM. Bat the Bomana had many a bloody 
battis tn fight before they were safoon GalJfe growl 
m^ wof Tolom(rontew) in the country of 
the V$m Tmtme* Jta consnl Q.8sniHns 
Canale (nuC# 108) mended the limit. of the Pro- 
iSimlwaa Sis rich town. (Dion Gam. Ft. 97, 
lej Bnf tin Itnmsti dpahtiro was nii mfn even in 
«.ftg%«l M»iby> WMi>l temM Guffi. 

zaBimmema£ a t»K 

ISteuuaMUsfoo 
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There is no doubt tint the heme ffnvrmi 
cats is derived tom tiredrew of the Galtt 


M Btaroatee* p*- 

;£S&35 

»l Mm wm* 

St»bo (ir. p. 178) top Shaft Mm fan, if Mm 
Nartwntnds nanables font df a pemdfohfiidmtr | tire 
his gynpfviaea krfna ^ aad’ti la y 
oromoh noth* o f too poritto* of Mm Pytooeao. 
rVoL L p. 849.] P triwny to U r ato M Mm ooo tora 
MoadMT of ibo PoMfatb fcjr Mm mt Mfc of tho 


boandoiy m faaaoi by that port of Mm fjrmm 
which actMdad fan Mm btwojliiry of SpiiHuilo to 
tho praaantaiy on MM Modwarninaan wmMm 
tonpb of Voimo stood, by which Ptokmy bomb. 
Cog Orem [Pawrco Vwtwuo]. Tho mt of too 
renmren munaaiy was uaaootreom vos njpnrmHma 
to Mm menth or Mm MSTTn* M Mto wl itofiliHr 
retrained astiwnshrthetimstf (htew,tebflltipt 
te Gaiwm yd Toksa art ytatid In wtitaHSMi 
hy J^otepy and PUny (iii.Ca4> Mfo##w 
tafown or Convenes, whlol i fo en tfarOreeae 
and near the Pyrenees, withtotheBmitacf Aqnhaois, 
and he mentions no plaos far Aqntenia east of Leg- 
dunum [Coxtohabj. Blot of tim Ocnvenas aad 
at the foot of the INren im wms 0* Cooaaraai, part 
of whm wore probably hi AquUank and part te 
KndMmub rCoomAn]. Tho western boundary 
of Karbonontis therefore tin from tho Pyrene* 
northwards, and pamed wm%«f 7 Mmss. Preteps 
it was continued northw n ri n to the Tamil (ftral 
We cannot determine the point where the Chmm 
became the boundary; but if part of the Boteni were 
still in the Narbooensis, tte boundary mdlfharenm 
along the Tam to the Ci v em es and the Hons Le~ 
sura, one of the highest points of the range (La 
Lotkre). From the Loakra northwards the mountain 
country borders the Rhone as for as Lugdununi, 
which was not in Harbonentis. The northern bound- 
ary of Narbonensis ran along the Rhone from J«flg* 
dunum to Geners at the west end of the Leman 
lake. Pliny mentions the Gehenna (Cebenaa) and 
the Jura as northern boundaries of the PMada ; 
but his notion of the direction of the Jura was not 
exact, though it is true Jhat the range tonchee apart 
of the northem boundary. Ptolemy makes the Adulas 
the southern limit of the eastern boundary of 
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so t>r«e>aa eo n e hrie 
btb 
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Orbis (ft*); the Nail* «r 



> rim mops ^th® totaa 
“ r; the Aranris 
tl the Litem or 
.1 theObris* 
tin (rimfe), whioh 


$bt otta .gppt road M hed<m^be*is**«*A 
the Vooonttt and the territory of CetttuM 
4t A*f^eefg«n»m and Tara** Mu saad feomNe* 
maaetlejs fee same m i 


i thejtascioo or Tetie (Tot), and 
the T»Ma (Ibo$), enters the Mediterranean 

afew tfiSs ortfrof Partus Veneris (/Wt Pewdre). 
Between the For tied the Rhone there are very few 
streams, for the, form of the aur&ca i» such tint 
nearly all Mm drainage runs into the Shone. There 
is the Argenteas (dfppw), and a for i n si gn ifi ca nt 
streams between the Areentsue and the deha of the 
Rhone. 

The ctfrome western part of the Provincia com- 
prehends a, portion of the basin of the Garonne, 
for Toulouse ia on this river. The valley of the 
Aude between the Cevennes and the Pyrenees forms 
an easy approach from the Mediterranean to the waters 
of the Garonne and to the Atlantic, — a circumstance 
which facilitated the commerce between the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic, and made this a com- 
m^rc&L roate at a very early period. [Narbo.] 

The coast from the Pyrenaeum Promoutorium to 
a point a few miles south of Massilia forms a great 
bay called the Gallicus Sinus : it is generally flat, and 
in many places it is lined by marshes and lakes. 
This part of the coast contains the Delta of the 
Rhone. East of M as sili a the country in hilly and 

a. &&*',£&£ sssfatfs 

» few ether parti *of little value, Mria* remark 
(n. 6) Is true; 41 Or the shore of tbs Fwinoh there 
am some {daces with some names; but there are fear 
«ties, beeanse there m few ports end all the 
* exposed to t» pouter aadtbe Aftieue.* * 

“® * few small idsndi aloqg the eastern coast, tie 

PtoeerttiW Wm*.u tawa jnS ethsr nakr hhia 

Th» dimouioM^f tW«SSL,is,Mooriiiij»oi|jrto. 
im wwimB L M Mid to b. S70 M.P. W 
ta«*Wda«ltp. intawdlfc. Bat w. wafer. 
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the mate juri describe*; m 
„ to the borders of the Veeoatii over tb* 
end through Ciheflib oMbr 

fercsm) in63 miles; sad again, from Csh "" 
the other Junta gf the VeeBUii toward the 
Cottius to the vBlage Bpnbaidlaurn fi 
£mbrm) is 99 miles; tb*d *8 mere through *b» 
village Br jga ntinm ( fefeys ) end 
and the passage of fee Alpes (tbs pass of Mo* t 
Genhre) to Ooelom [GcssluMQ, tbs limit ot 'the 


<UL4js«corroet. Mm- 
1 mmiTari undy. ag^ti 



land of Cottius; the couatiy from Sofocoraagas is 
reckoned a part of Italy; and from there to (Mom 
is 27 miles.” He says in another plifce (iv. p. 187) 
that this road through the Vdoontu is the shorter, 
but though the other road along the Massiliotic ooast 
and the Ligurian territory is looger* the posses over 
the hills into Italy are easier, for tike mountains in 
those parts sink lower. 

These were the two great roads in the Provincia. 
There was a road in the west from Narbo through 
Qarcaso to Tolosa. There was also a road from 
Arelate {Arles) at the bifurcation of the Rhone 
northward on the east side of the Rhone, through 
Avenio, Arausio, Valentia, and Vienna ( Vienne), to 
Lugdunuin : this was one of Agrippa's roads (Strab. iv. 
p. 208). There was no road on the opposite aids of 
the river, or no great road, the land on that ride not 
being well adapted for tbs coostrnetfoii of « road; 
There wem other roads over fee Alpri 
“ sndVisnnee " 


( Jrire) to the Alois Grais (L 
l in the Mme of Augustus 
fStmb. iv. p. 208); end there wee the tfori from 
Augusta Prsrioria (Auria) in lUi; ever the Oreof 
SLBemard to Octodurus ( Xartfmt) «|d fmA, 
hmm< «t feneest end of the Ub^'OMm? » 

ihekme Into the eountry of the fishmSb 

Within Jfog limils of NeiboMmis there fo eM 
V srietv of surface end elimefce* Alpine mpgiN 

end ilidne mUsy»,st«tiU rocky 

jfodne, vriutm foe nine months » thbymmfhd^ 
mar for an meny months. Pliny ssys qf it: “ji 
ip oulto^rirorsm morumgne 
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674 pbotixcu. 

M* HtebooWaJ? ftps Strabo, “has ihs seme natural 
riwfa at IwMt M at we advsso* towards the 
' ( CS m met y, the land 
planted witkjfae plirotod the % tenoinatee, bat aU 
the other things are grown. The grape also does not 
. ripen well as w4 advance farther north" (iv. p, 178). 
Strabo's remark about Mm oHve is true. As we 
advance from fflmeo bp the great road to Clermont 
Fmmd in the Awwuyne, we amend gradually in a 
north-west direction to a rocky eoontty well 'planted 
with vines, mulberry time, and olives. After pro- 
oeeding a few mine farther the olives suddenly 
disappear, a sign that we have passed the limits of 
the temperature which tliey require. He country 
is flow aa irregular plateau, rooky and sterile, but jn 
^arta well planted with mulberries and vines; and 
Itofflifel little wheat Before descending to An- 


dmfa (Anriuse), which is deep sunk in a gorge of 
MfMo (Gordon), a few more olives am seen, but 
Alfa «rs the hot We are approaching the rugged 


The native population of the Provincia were 
Aqhitani, Celtae, and Ligurra. The Aquitani 
Wert in tlie parts along the base of the Pyrenees. 
The ligurea in the historical period occupied the 
•fltokmst part of the Provincia, north and east of 
MmeeUbt And it is probable that they were once on 
the west feide of the Rhone also. The Greeks were 
on the const, east and west of the city of Massilia 
[Mamilia]. After the ceuntiy was reduced to 
the form of a Provincia, the Italians flocked to the 
Piwrincfta to make money. They were petty dealers 
(mercatores), hankers, and money-lenders (negoti- 
atoree), faes^ feeders, agriculturists, and traders. 
(Cic , pro P. Qumtio, c. 3, pro M. Fontrio, c. 
5.) The wine of Italy was imported into the Pro- 
vincia in Cicero's time, and a duty was levied on 
it, if not at the port, at least in its transit through 
the country (pro Fonteio , c. 9). Cicero to eeringly 
says, “ We Romans are the moot just of men, for we 
do not allow the Transalpine nations to plant tbs 
olive and the vine, m order that oar alive {dentations 
and vineyards may be Worth more" (de Re Public*, 
iii. 9). It does not appear from Cicero when this 
selfish order was made. But the vine is a native of 
Narbaneiuds, and the Greeks made wine, as we might 
safely assume, and they sold it to the GallL Posi- 
donius, whom Cicero knew, and who bad travelled in 
tbe country, says tbit the rich Gafli bought Italian 
wine and wine from the MassaJiots. (Posidonius, 
m* Jtkm. iv. p. 159.) If any of the Galli got 
m$ Wine, the Gafli of the Provmda would have it 
fbk favourite province of tbe Romans was faff of 
luxe flWto It under the Empire wens oraa- 
wefltad with wprks both apfendid and useful, am* 
ffaRbatliflSptefttple^ theatres, and aqueduct*. Many 
or toes* Pflwmra i news ptn a n a o , out roe magnificent 
mniiwnmtf to Mm tod Nhm, and the lees striking 
' i fa mfMr dttea, show wbat tfcie country wat 


tioned between the Cfroonei and the Rhone, the 
Hrivil [HflLVn]. The Ardkhe (axnountain etroam 
from the Cfaemm) flows through their oeuotiy fata 
the Rhone. It was by the valley of the Ardkhe 
that Caesar got over the CVveaaer into the country 
of the Arverni througWbe snow In the depth of 
winter (A 0. vil. 8). Be could go no other Way, 
for he talk us that he went through the territory of 
the Helril. 

Rest of tbe Rhone the tribes wen very numerous 
for the sorfaee is larger and full of valleys. It has 
been already obeerved that the Seduni, Veragri, and 
Nantuatea must have been included in the Mar- 
bonensis of Augustus. The AUobroges occupied the 
country south-west of Geneva, to the /sfrs and the 
Rhone. Pliny's list of names in the Provincia com- 
prises all Ptolemy's, with some slight variations, 
except thoOsmmoni, Elicoci, and Sentii. Some of 
the namea in Plfaiy are probably corrupt, and nothing 
is known about aome of the peoples. The following - 
are the principal peoples south of the Nantuates end 
AUobroges t the Centrones, Graioceli, Medulli, Ca- 
turiges, Trioorii, SegoveHauni, Tricastini, Cavares, 
Vocontii, Vulgientea, Bodiontici, and Albid, all of 
them north of the Druentia or its branches. South 
of them were the Salyea or Sallurii, the neigh- 
bours of Massilia; the Soetri, Oxybii, Deciatea, and 
the Nerusi, who were separated from Italy by the 
Tor. (ULl 

PRUSA (Ilpowra ; Eth. npowracfc), generally 
with the addition of M or wpbs rf 'Ohvpvy, to 
distinguish it from another place of the same name, 
was situated at the northern faot of Mount Olympus, 
in Mysia. PHny ft. 48) states that the town pab 
built by Hannibal during his stay with Prasihs, 
which can ooly^nean that it was built toPrasias, 
whom name it bean, on tbe adviro'bffiShuwihal. 
Aooording to the common text of Strabo {Bmp. 864), 
it was founded by one Pruates, who waged war 
against Croesus, for whom Stephanos B. (*.#.) sub- 
stitutes Cyras. As no such Pruriaa la known in 
the age of Croesus or Cyrus, various conjectures 
1 been made up 


up® the passage of fltrab^ hut 


ntjOm 4r f Hf* » a* Bwfc* <* a* 

rmirall w imi Mini 11 nWkaifttelM. 
OhUmmS m* tfVm Mm* at M*ftot«r tb. 
Pyiwitofl wipe the Cfaasroai tol fawflentowr fh HH, 

mWmm m lmPfl jtoto iHa vTOBM AVC^^gm, WTCTO 

Wtefli Proviadafa*. 


have I 

without success. At all events, it is aoknowiadged 
by Dkm Chryaoatomui (Orta, xliii. p. 585), who 
was a native of the town, that it was neither very 
ancient nor very huge. It was, however, as Strabo 
remarks, weU governed, continued to Sourish under 
tbe Roman emperors (Plin. EpiH. x. 85), and 
was celebrated for its warm baths, which still exist, 
and boro the name of the" wyai water*? {Alton, m 
p. 43; Steph. B. i, a. fafp po.) Under the Greek 
emperor* It suffered modi during the warn against 
the Tarim (Most Chon. pp. 188,3*9); when at 
teat It faD into their bank, H was fora Um* the 
capital of tbalr empire under the naps* «# Brma or 
Promote, wteeh It still bean, ftrTatffl k*»<f 
the mom flourishing towns in Aria Minor. 

Trtmk fa Wdpdra TWfato ad. R» p >661 

ru*m*r% I. f 18} tod Mfaf (a* 45) w**» 
atcnvflerthb t ^ > — 
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PRTHNBSU 

PBYMNE'SIA or PRYMNE'SUS 
flat mats I Mtk npoprntrnif), a small town in 

«»<*» %32t P5*\ *•***■ f' ^L SL t7 l i 

Com. Choice a, p. 673.) rooockc {Tnumt, m. 
o. IS) {bond an inscription containing tbe name of 
this town near Ajbm CgaMoar. Leake (Asia 
Minor, p. 05) shows thw the inscription does not 
refer to rrymnssis, bat to some person whose name 
ended in menseas. No inference, therefore, can be 
drawn from it as to the site of that town. Frans 
(Fmrf Insckriften, p .5) has proved, by incontrover- 
tible arguments from other inscriptions, that Prym- 
nesis most have been situated at Seid-eLGhtm, 
between Eski-Skehr and Comah, where a few re- 
mains of an ancient Greek town still exist (Leake, 
Ana Minor, p. 11.) [L. S.) 

PRTTTANIS (npdrowi), a small river in the 
east of Pantos, which has its sources in the Moschiei 
Montes, and flows by the town of Abgabcs. (Arrian, 
Peripl P. E. p. 7; Anonym. FeripL P. E. p. 15, 
where it is called Prytanea.) It ia perhaps the 
same river as that called by Scylax (p. 32; Por- 
danis. [L. 6.1 

PSACUM (Vdhrer), a premontoiy on tbe NW. 
coast of Crate, forming tbe termination of Mt. 
Tityras, now called C.8padeu (Plot iii. 15. g 8.) 
PSAMATHUS. [Tabmabdm.] 

PSAPHia [Attica, p. 330, a.] 

PSEBO'A or PSEBO (▼«**«; Strab. zviL p.822 ; 
Vt&i, Steph. B. s. w.), the modem Tsana, one of 
the enormous lakes & of MeroS, which feed the 
principal tributaries of the Nile. The 10th parallel 
of N. latitude nearly bisects the lake Pseboa. Ac- 
cording to Stephanus, it waa five days' journey from 
Aethiopia, L e. from Azume. In the centre of the 
lake was a populous island — a depdfc of the ivory 
trade, and frequented also by the hunters of the 
Hippopotamus, the hides of which animal were ex- 
ported to Aegypt, and employed as coverings for 
shields. On the E. and S. the lake wad encom- 
passed by lofty mountains, which abounded in mi- 
neral wealth (Theophrast. do Lapid. p. 695, ed. 
Schneider), and whose periodical torrents, according 
to Agatharchides (c. 5. op. Hudson, Gtogr. Mm.) 
poured their waters over the plains of the Trog- 
lodytes. [W.B.D.] 

PSELCIS (VsKkIs, Strab. xvil p. 820; Itm. 
Anton p. 162; Ariatid. Atgm. p. 612), 

was a town of the region Dodeoasohoenus 
situated on the left batik of the Nile. Ori- 
ginally Pselcis waa little move than a suburb of the 
older Aethiopian town Tacliompeo; but it speedily 
outgrew its parent, so that in prooess of time Tor 
ohompso was denominated Contra-Psekis. In B.C. 

tbe Aethiopian nation, alarmed by the approach 
of the Romans to their frontier, harassed the neigh- 
bourhood of Philae and Syene, end it became ae» 
ce8iW 7 to repel their incuraiona. C. Petrcniua, 
aocordmgly, who had succeeded Aeltas Gtliua in 
tin government of Aegypt, undertook to drive thte 
b »dt. wd PteUto wu «m rf tin town* which *5- 
n>ttod to him (Stab. 1 8. ; Dion Cw. Ur. 5.) 
&>!<**« tta Rooms ta Mdmi ttair taM so 
NorUuroAMhiti|ii»,I > MlcbwattH.|*tiMini>tbMd. 
» <*«* «f G*nm» tan* Thimtaa 

***■ •«■»»•» » <* * 

thoMctwtfwki.. — 


psoras. 

cornet form, Inter, im inkn’t <wi. 

Hipjiei Moot* aft* the Scacoi 
PSEUDOOKXI8 ( f w l fonM, a Jw tin 
Eliwri k Anbi. F^U, idmtMsd by mm i ' 
writers with MocUe. (HAiLT. 

PSEUDOPEHIA& [BtemHBM.1 
PSEUTxysTo>i^(»^rrntw ***&>, ptA 

Bettfge near Caiamtoro to the sea near Maxine 
(Mmpaior). It cannot with certainty be identified 
wilh any exisvng river, especiafiy as along that 
eoast, between tot 10® and 15°, there am a great 
Itombar of streams which, flowing but a short die* 
fanes from mountains which approach the sea am 
little bettor than torrents. [V.] 

F6ILE, a small island, forming one of a cluster, 
off the oosst of Ionia, opposite to Claxomenae. (Plin. 
v. 81 e. 38.) 

P81LLIS (TUAij), a small river on the coast of 
Phrygia, flowing into the Eoxine between Artane 
and Culpa, and affording at its month a good road 
for small vessels (Strab. xii. p. 543; PtoL v. 1. 

§5; Anonym. Peripl. F. E. p.2; Plin. vi. 1; Arrian, 
PoHpl P. E. p. 13, where itiscaltod Psilis; Mari- 
cisn, p. 69, where it is written Psillius; oqpip. Steph. 

B. i. e. ’A maria.) [L. 8.1 

PSOPHIS (Vwfls : Eth. 'PuptMws), g city in the 
NW. extremity of Arcadia, bounded on the N. hf 
Arcadia, and on the W. by Elis. It was a Defy 
ancient place. It is said to have been originally 
called Erymanthus, and its territory to have been 
ravaged by the Erymanthian boar. (Pans. viii. 24. 

§ 2 ; Hecat ap. Steph. B. s. v. Wmfls ; Apdlod. ii. 

5. g 4.) It afterwards received tbe name ofPhegia or 
Phegeia (*iryfo, tofyna), apparently from the oaks 
(<prryoi), which are still found upon the site of the 
town ; though the ancients, as usual, derived the 
name from an eponymous founder, Phegeus. (Steph. 

B. s. cw. ♦ifyvio, Verfflt ; Pans. L c.) It was called 
Psophis by Echephron and Promachus, eons of Her- 
cules, who are said to have come from Sicily and 
given to the town this name after their mother 
Psophis. (Pans. L c.) Psophis, while still called 
Phegia, was celebrated as tbe residence of Atemaeon, 
who fled thither from Argos, after slaying his mother, 
and married Alphesiboea, the daughter of Phegeus. 
(Paus. vih. 24. g 8; Diet. qfBiogr.o. 9. Aujxabob.) 

In oousequence of their connection with Alcmaeon, 
the Psophidii took put in the second expedition 
against Thetws, and refused to join the ether Greeks 
in the TrqjenWar. (Pans. viii. 24.6 10.) 

.Psophis is rarely mentioned in history. In b. c. 
219 it was in peraesrion of the Etouma, and wan 
t»beD by PbtUp, king of Macedonia, who waa than 
in alUuwe with the Achaeaoa. In narrating tide 
event Polybius giver an accurate description of the 
town. -PsophiCbeaaja^too onfesmdly snswstottfe 
foundation ef tbe Arcadians in the distnet Aaaids. 
It to atuted to UteMBtnl jpito <( Mmm, 
tat to On *mm ««wr «C a^btog 
tta toh— iwMm fatbtet t#wted» tta wwt, 
It taw fftetaai* a* «Mtoqr *** 
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876 PSOPHIS. 

low what to do. On the western side of the town 
there is a rapid torrent, impassable during the greater 
part of the winter, and* which, rushing down from 
the mountains, makes the city exceedingly strong 
and inaccessible, in cansequeaoe of the size of the 
Ferine which it has gradually formed. On the east- 
ern side flows the Erymanthus, a large and impetuous 
river, concerning which them are so many stories. 
As the western torrent joins the Erymanthus on the 
southern side of die city, its three sides are sur- 
rounded by rivers, and rendered secure in the manner 
described. On the remaining side towards the north 
a strong hill hangB over, surrounded by a wall, and 
serving the purpose of a well-placed citadel. The 
town itself also is provided with walls, remarkable 
ter their size and construction." (Polyb. iv. 70.) 
Pram this description it is evident that the Ery man- 
time on' the eastern side of the city is the river of 
and that the western torrent, which we learn 
Iran Pansanias (viii. 24. § 3) bore the name of Aro- 
aatua, Is the river of Ghermotziina. About 300 feet j 
below the junction of these rivers the united stream i 
is joined by a third, smaller than the other two, 
called the liver of LSpesi or Skupi, which rises on 
the frontiers of C lei tor, near Setrae. From these 
three rivers the place is now called TripStamo. 
The banks of the Eiymanthua and the A roam us are 
precipitous, but not very high ; and between them 
and the steep summit of the hill upon which the 
town stood there is a small space of level or gently- 
rising ground. The summit is a sharp ridge, sending 
forth two roots, one of which descends nearly to the 
angle of junction of the two streams, the other 
almost to the bank of the Erymanthus at the eastern 
extremity of the city. (Leake, Morea , vol. ii. 
p. 242.) 

Philip, in his attack upon Psophis, crossed the 
bridge over the Eiymanthus, which was probably in 
the same position as the modern bridge, and then 
drew up his men in the narrow Bpace between the 
river and the walls. While the Macedonians were 
attempting to scale the walls in three separate parties, 
the Eleians made a sally from a gate in the upper 
part of the town. They were, however, driven back 
by the Cretans in Philip's army, who followed the 
fugitives into the town. Euripides and the garrison 
then retreated into the citadel, and abort ly aft ei wards 
surrendered to Philip. (Polyb. iv. 71, 72 ) 

Pansanias saw at Psophis a ruined temple ofAphro- ! 
dite Eryoina, heroa of Promachus and Eehepnron, 
the tomb of Alcmaeon, and near the Erymanthus a 
temple snored to that stream. (Pans. viii. 24. $ 7.) 
Leaks also noticed a part of a theatre, not mentioned 
ly Pansanias, on the side of the hill towards the 
Aroenius. Nine hundred feet above the junction of 
the two riven, end near the walls on the bank of the 
Erymanthus, Leake also found some remains of a 
public building, 96 feet in length, below which there 
is a so ur ce of water in the bank. He conjectures 
that they may ba the remains of the temple of Ery- 

PtafUs was about 2 miles in circumference. The 
town-watts followed the crest of the ridge to the 
northward and the bank above the two riven on the 
opposite aids ? and they an inaoasble nearly through- 
out the entire circuit of the place. On the north- 
eastern side of the town, which Is the only part not 
protected by the two rivert or by the precipices at 
the back of the hill, thane wpa a double inclosure. 
Leake canid not trace ike httfomrs of the citadeL 

At the distance of 30 stadia from Psophis was 


PSTLLI. 

Seine (SeywQ, which Pausmias describes as the 
boundary of the Psophidii and Cleiforii (viii. 23. § 9, 
24. § 3). On the road from Psophis to Thelpma 
lay Tropoea, upon the left bank of the Ladon, near 
which was the grove Aphrodisinm, after which came 
a column with an ancient mscription upon it, marking 
the boundaries of Psophff end Thelpusa. (Leake, 
Morta y vol. ii. p. 240, sea. ; Boblsye, kichercke* 
p. 158 ; Curtius, IWoponnesot, vol. i. p. 384, 
seq.) 



flaw of rsoriii*. 

a a Am lent walls. 
b. Theatre. 

r. Foundations of a large building. 
dd. Churches. 
r. Bridge over the Aroanlus. 

/ Bridge over the Erymanthus. 
g g Position of the army of Philip. 

A. Khan of TripStamo 

PSYCH1UM (VdxwF, Steph. B. «. Ptol. hi. 
17. § 4; Vogto. Stadiam. Mat . Magn, p. 298, 
Hoffmann: Eth Yvxirff), a town on the south roast 
of Crete, placed by Ptolemy between the mouth* of 
the rivers MasssUa and Electro, and by the feta- 
diasmus 12 stadia to the west of Sulia, a distance 
which agrees very well with the situation of Kaetii, 
^ashley, Crete, vol L p. 304.) 

PSYCHBUS Criwrff), a small river in the east 
of Pontus, forming Hie boundary between the tribes 
of the Colchi and Sanni. (Arrian, JPeripL P. B. 
p. 6; Anonym. PeripiL P. A. p. 14.) [L. 8.] 

PSYLL1 (VdAAoi, Hecat. Ft. SOS, ed. Klausen ; 
Herod, iv. 173 ; Strab. ii. p. 131, xiii. p. 688, ivii. 
pp. 814, 838 ; Plin. v. 4, vii. 2, viii. 38, xi. 30, 
xxv. 76, xxviii. 6; Aelian, Mat An, vi. 33), a 
people on the shores «»f the Greater Syrtis, who 
bordered on the Nasamones, occupying that fart of 
the shores of SSrt which lies between Aulad Sh*®* 
and Attlad Naim. According to Herodotus (t 
they sallied forth against Notes, or the 8. wind, ■>» 
were buried in the sands which were raised by the 
oflhaded wind. Their country was afterwards oc- 
cupied by the Nasamones. e 

The story gives a vivid picture of thoro seas° f 
sand, unbathed by dew or rain, whan tha flue 
like partioies, rising throngh the rarefied ai r, 
in dark oppressive clouds. They were supposed v 
the ancients to have a secret art enabling them * 
secure themselves from tha poison of serpents* * * 
the « Hiwee," or snake jugglers o{ 
kinson, Ancient Egyptmm , vol. v. p. 341 \ 
Modem Egyptian* vol. il p. 214? 

Mem. eur F^te, veil* pp* 203-211*) ° ttt0 


PSYLLIUM; PTOLEMAI& 677 

Brought some of these people In hie train whfn he inhabited woody site was still cslled PteJaaaimum. 
led the way into the (tenths of the dexert which (Strab. viii. pp. 349, 350.) 
skirts the Lesser Syrtie (Pint. Cat Mm 56 ; Lucan, 3. A fortress in the ter rit ory <of Erythiae, fn 
is. 891) ; and Octavius made use of the services of Ionia. (Thuc. viii. 94$ 31.) P#ny (*• 8* a. 9%) 
these poison-suckers, It was said, in order to restore mentions Pteleon, Ueios, and Derihm as near EtytH- 
his victim, Cleopatra, to life. (Dion Cass. li. 14; rue, but those places are confused by Phny with 
comp. Lucan, lx. 925s) [E. B. J.1 the Triphylian towns hi Homer (lc.% 

PSYXLIUM (W^AXiov, VtfAAtiov, or VOAAa), a PTE'RIA (tlrapfo), the name of a town and d^ 
fortified emporium on the coast of Bitbynia, between trict in Cappadocia, mentioned only by Herodotus (i. 
Crenidas and Tiom. (Ptol. v. 1. § 7; Arrian, 76), who relates that a great battle was fought in 
Peripl P, E . 14? Anonym. Peripl P. E. p. 5 ; this district between Cyrus and Croesus. Stephanos 
Marcian, p. 70; Steph. B. s. v, WdAAa; Tab. Petri- B. mentions Fterium, a town of the Modes, and 

ing, erroneously calls it Scylleum.) [L. S.] Pteria, a (own of foam* (#. 9 . nrihw). 

PSYBA (Vvpd). a small island in the Aegean PTEROS, ewe of four islands— the other three 
sea, to the north-west of Chios, at a distance of 50 bring Labatams, Coboria, and Seznbracate — lying 
stadia from Cape Melaenae in Chios, and having off the coast «f the fiabari in Arabia, and com 
only 40 stadia in circumference. It was a lofty, flooding in number, and the last of the four in 
rocky island, and contained on its south-east coast a name, with the Sokar islands. (Plin. vi 96. s. 32; 
small town of the same name. (Strab. xiv. p. 645; Forster, Arabia, vol. H. p. 230.) 

Plin. v. 36; Steph. B. s. Horn Od. iii. 171.) PTOLEDERMA (nro\§94ppa), a town of the 
Its modern name ie I pear a. [L. S.1 Eutresii, in Arcadia, which was deserted In oonse- 

PSYTTALEIA (WwrrdAeio), a small island off quence of the removal of its inhabitants to 
the Attic coast between Peiraeens and Salami*. For pelts. (pans. viii. 27. § 3.) 
details see Salamm. PTOLEMAIS. 1. (IlroXepafr PtoL iv. A. § 

PTANDARIS or PTAKOARA, a place in Cap- 57), a email town of the Airinoite name in Middle 
lutdocie on the sooth-west of Arabissus ( It Ant Aegypt. It was situated between Heracleopfis 
pp. 176, 180, 210, 212, Ac., where we sometimes Magna and Arsinofe*, near the point of junction th- 
read the ablative Ptandari, and sometimes Ptan- tween the Bohr Jusef and the Nile. The modem 
daris.) [L. S.] village of EbLahum occupies a portion cf the eifte 

PTA'RENUS (flrdperor, Arrian, Ind. c. 4), a of the Arainoite Ptolemais. 

small tributary of the Upper Indus, which flows 2. Ptolemais Theron (nroAepdh 0i igwar, Ptol. 
into that river a little above Ptskdaar. Lassen con- i. 8. § 1, iv. 7. § 7, viii. 16. § 10; TlroAe/arifs, 
jectures that it is the present Burrindu. (Lassen, Strab. xvii. pp. 768 — 76 ; Agatharch. op. Phot, 
Map of A nc. India.) [V.] pp. 457 — 459, ed. Bekker ; Ptolemais Epitheras, Plin. 

PTE'LEA, an ancient name of Ephesns. (Plin. vi. 29. s. 34), was originally an Aethiopian village 
v. 29. a. 31.) situated on the southern skirts of the forest which 

PTE'LEOS (nreA&tf), a email lake in Mysia, extended from the S. side of the Troglodytic Bere- 
near Ophiynium on the coast of the IIellebj>ont nice to lat. 17° N. Its convenient situation on the 
(Hevud. vii. 42 ; Strab. xiii p. 595 • fjchol. ad Ptol coast of the Red Sea and in the heart of the refcien 
v. 2 § 3.) [L. S.] where elephants abounded induced Ptolemy Phila- 

Pi'E'LEUM. 1. (flrtAcdv; Eth. nrcAcclTiff, delphus (b. c. 282 — 246) to occupy, enlarge, and 
IlneAeowrioj, IlTcAeei'is), a town of Thessaly, on the fortify the village, which thenceforward was named 
souch-westeru side of Phtfaiotis, and near the en- Ptolemais after its second founder. Philadelphia, 
trance of the Sinus Psgasaeus. It stood between indeed, before he colonised this outpost of his king- 
Aniron and Halos, and was distant from the latter dom, used every effort to persuade the Aethiopian 
1 10 stadia, according to Artemidonu. (Strab. ix. hunters [Elxphaxtofhagi] to abstain from the 
p. 433.) It is mentioned by Homer as governed by flesh of these animals, or to reserve a portion at 
Proterilaus, to whom the neighbouring town of least of them for the royal stables. But they re- 
Antron also belonged. (II it 697.) In b. c. 192, jected his offers, replying that for the kingdom of 
Antiochus landed at Ptrieum in order to carry on Aegypt they would not forego the pleasure of hunt- 
the war against the Romans in Greece (Lhr. xxxv. ing end eating elephants. Hitherto the Aegyptians 
43). In b. c. 171, the town, having been deserted had imported these animals from Asia, the Asiatic 
by its inhabitants, was destroyed by the consul breed being stronger and larger than the African. 
Licinius. (Liv. xlii. 67.) It seems never to have But the supply was precarious: the cost of import- 
recovered from this destruction, as Pliny speaks of ation was great; and the Aethiopian forests afforded 
Pteleum only as a forest ( w nemus Pteleon ” Plin. an ample supply both far war and the royal house- 
>v. 8. b. 15). The form Pteleos is used by Lucan hold. As the dep6t of the elephant trade, including 
(ri. 352) and Mela (li. 3). Pteleum stood near that also in hides and ivory, Ptolemais attained a 
the modern village of PttleS, or Ftelid, upon a high degree of prosperity, and ranked among the 
Peaked hill crowned by the remains of a town aud principal cities of Aethiopia. From its market it 
castle of the middle ages, called Old FtiUo, On is probable that Carthage also derived its supply of 
its side ia a large marsh, which, as Leake oheervea, elephants, since about the period of Philadelphia* 
was probably in the more flourishing ages of Greece reign the Carthaginians employed these animals 
a nch and productive meadow, and hence the epithet more frequently in war. (Liv. xvii. EpiL ; Florae, 11. 
« Asgenfafir, which Homeric.) has applied to 2 . § 28 .) Ptolemaishad, properly speakfog.noharteur, 
iteieum. (Leake, Northern Greece, voL i. p. 341, and the AcgyptiAn vesbris were compelled to run up- 
“V a to Berenice whenever the N. or E. winds prevailed; 

\ town of Triphylia, in Elis, belonging to in the present day the Red Sea coast at this point k 
®Mor (Ham. II ||. 694), is said by Strabo to nave approachable only by boats. The roadetoed of Pto- 
wen a colony from the Theesalian Pteleum. This letnria, however, was partially sheltered from the K. 
*°wn had disappeared in Strabo's time ; hut its on- winds by an island covered with olive-trees, In its 
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neighbourhood the (Mi water lake Monoteus afforded 
it a good supply of water and fish. The shell of 
the true land-tortoise was found at Ptolemais : it is 
described byAgatharchides (op. Geogr. Minor.?. 40, 
Hudson; PeripL Mar. Ergtkr. p. 17) as covered 
with small knenge-shaped plates, of the whiteness 
of the pearl-oyster. To ancient geographers the 
position of Ptolemais was of great importance, being 
one of the points foam which their computations 
of latitude were made. Modem geographers, how- 
ever, are not agreed as to the degree in which it 
ehould be placed, some identifying it with Bae- 
Aesie, opposite the island of WeUeSog, while others 
(Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, eel. ii. p. 92) pre- 
fer a more southerly rite, near the port of Mvrtn-% 
Mombarrik. (Gamp. Muinert, val. x. 1. p. 48, 

■eq.) 

B. (ttro\*fufo rj 'Epfielov, Ptol. i. 15. § 11, iv. 
ft. 6 66; Uro\€fuOteii wdXia Strab. xvii. p. 813), 
a city of Upper Aegypt, jffW. of Abydos, and situ- 
ated on the western side of the Nile. It can hardly 
be regarded, however, as an Acgyptian city, its 
population and civil institutions being almost exclu- 
sively Greek, and its importance derived entirely 
from the favour of the Ptolemies. The rums of 
Ptolemais Hermti are supposed to be at the modem 
hamlet of Meneiek. (Champollion, I Egypte , vol. i. 
p. 253, seq.) [W. B. D.] 

PTOLEMAIS (IlroAc/AatO, a small town on the 
coast of PSmphjBa, between the river Melas and the 
town cf Gomcerium, is mentioned only by Strabo (xiv. 
p. 667). Leake (Ana Minor , p. 197) conjectures 
that Ptolemais did not stand upon the coast, as it is 
not mentioned in the Stadiasmus, but occupied per- 
haps the situation of the modem town of Alara, 
where is a ‘river, and upon its banks a steep lull 
crowned with a Turkish castle. (Comp. Richter, 
WaUJokrien, p. 334.) [L* SJ 

PTOLEMAIS CYRENAICAE. [Baboa.] 
PTOLEMAIS PHOENl'CIAE. NUm.] 
PTOLIS. [MurnuKiA, p. 262, bT] 

PTOUM. [Bobotia, p. 413, a.] 

PTY'CHIA. [CoBcnu, p. 671, h>l 
PUBLICA'NOS AO, in Gallia, is placed in the 
Itins. on a road which leads from Vienna ( Viam) 
on the Rhone to the Alpis Graia (LM s St. Bar* 
mad). In following this road Ad Publican 


after Mantala [Maxtala], and its position is at 
the oomm—dimm t ef the territory of the Centimes 
or La ftwhit W— sling ebstrves that the 
44 PobUoanos indicates a toU place at a 
Anna]. D’Anville supposes 
BWia at the point where the Art 
t the Arina, ii meed, naer which there 
c&Ho*pitium or Stabulum, as it was 
up* ’Sad on seven! 
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PUTEOLL 

though Ptolemy assigns it to Istria (Ptol. itt. 1. § 
28). It Is placed by Pliny between the river Ti- 
mavus and Tergeste, which leaves Bttie doubt that 
it is the place called Mho, about 16 miles from 
Trieste, and lees than 2 from the sources of tlie 
Timavus. It stands on the brow of a steep rocky 
ridge or slope feeing the sea; and the neighbouring 
district is still noted for its wine, which was femous 
in the days of Pliny, and was reckoned particularly 
wholesome, so that Livia the wife or Augustus 
escribed the great age to which she attained princi- 
pally to her use of it (Pliu. xiv. 6. s. 8, xvii. A 
a.3.) [E.H.B.] 

PULCHBUM PROM. [Apolluos Prom.] 
PULLA'RIAE l'NSULAE. [Pola.] 
PULTO'VIA, a place in Upper Pannonia, on the 
south-west of Petovio, on the river Pukka. (It 
Eieros. p. 561 ; comp. Muchar, Noricum , I. pw 
240.) [L.S.] 

PU'NICUM (Sta MarineUa), a vUlage or station 
on the coast of Etruria, mentioned only in the 
Tabula, which places it 6 miles beyond Pyrgi (Sta 
Severn ) on the Via Aurelia; and this distance enables 
us to fix its site at the modern village or hamlet of 
Sta MarineOa , where there are stiU same traces of 
a Roman port, and more extensive remains of a 
Raman villa in the immediate neighbourhood (7Vi6. 
Pent; Nibly, Dintomi di Roma. voLii._p.B13; 
Dennis's Etruria , vol. iL p. 7.) [£. ELR.J 

PU'NICUM, called by Procopius (Je Aedjtil A 
p. 287) nacrois, a town of Mooria Superior, t$ fihe 
mouth of the Pingus (Tab. Pent). [T. H. 0.1 
PUPLISCA, a town of the Lihumi (Geogr. Ruv. 
iv. 26), which has been identified with Jabkmata 
on the mainfend feeing the & of the island of Arbe. 
(Nrigebanr, Die SudSIwm, p. 225.) [E.B.J.] 

PURA. [OkbbosllI 

PUKPURA'RIAE INS., islands off the coast of 
Mauretania, which are mid to have besn discovered 
by Juba (Plin. vL 87), who established there a 
manufeototy of purple. If hie description of them 
as bsing 62ft M.P. from the Fortunate Islands be 
received, they cannot be, as DAnvitte supposed, 
Lesmrote or Puente Ventura, the two nearest of 
tire Canaries to the African continent. Still greater 
difficulties exist in supposing them to be Madeira 
and Porto Santo, which are tee remote from Jobe's 
kingdom to be the seat of n manufeeture of purple 
carried on by him. Lriewel ( E n d te k ung m dor 
Cartkager md G ri ee k e u, p. 140) c c u rider e 
to bathe islands of Lammito Sto 
amaUarmarf GtwdmmiJ t tgi m m. <*■**, 
Ph omi ef a, p. 9S9 , Hnnbcidt, Cmm, toL •* 

'”’uTroll (IVwrtAM, FML DM Oatoi 
rfehM fttiwb*, Met Ap ee L t Mtk PutoafeUMi Fto* 
emii), a maritime chy of Csmpsals ritwM cb the 
Mrthm then rf Um SdhOImmw UCmtiA 
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SeiL). The date assigned to this Samian eoteny by 
Eusebius w aa late aa b. a 891. No mention oecura 
of Dioaffurchia In histo? previous to the eonqueet 
of Cumae by the Ceaipanlaagj foam Its serving 
aa the port of Cumae it oauld probably never have 
taken any active or independent part; but there 
Moms no doubt that it ranat have become a populous 
and flourishing town. The name of Direeerchia 
continued to be applied to it by Greek writers long 
after it had assumed the new appellation of Puteoli. 
(Diod.hr. 22, v. 13. Ac.) 

The period of this change is uncertain. It is 
generally said that the Romans bestowed on it the 
new name when they eatablisbed tbeir ookmy there; 
but there seems good re a son to believe that it was 
considerably more ancient The name of Puteoli is 
applied to the city by Livy dnnng the Second Punic 
War (Liv. xxiv. 7), and there ie much probability 
that the ooins with the Oscan inscription - Phtotins * 
sometimes Greeted into Phistelie, belong to Puteoli 
during the period previous to the Roman colony. 
(Milhngen, JVtoswm* da FAn o. Itatie, pi 201 ; Fried, 
lander, Osbiaehe Mdmm, p. 29.) According to the 
Roman writers the name of Puteoli was derived 
« itliei from the stench arising from the numerona 
sulphureous springs hi the neighbourhood, or (with 
moie probability) from the weHa (putei) or aourcea 
of a volcanic nature with which it abounded. (Varro, 
L. L. v. 25; Fest. § e. PtOaoli; Plin. uzL 2; btrab. 
v. p. 245 ; btepli. B. «. v. IkrrloAoi) 

The first mention of Puteoli iu history is during 
the Second Punic War, when it was fortified by Q. 
Fabius by order of the senate, and protected by a 
strong garrison to secure it from the attempts of 
Hannibal, b. c. 215. That general, indeed, in the 
following season made aa attempt, though without 
success, to make himself master of the city, the 
possession of its port bong an object of the greatest 
importance to him. (Liv. xxiv. 7* 12, 13.) Livy 
speaks of Puteoli as having first tofOome frequented 
as a port in consequence of the war; and though this 
is not strictly correct, aa we know that it was fre- 
quent long before under the name of Dicaearchia, 
it ib probable that It then first rose to the high de- 
gree of commercial importance which it subsequently 
retained under the Romans. Thus in B.C. 212 it 
became the principal port where the supplies of com 
from Etrana and Sardinia were landed for the use 
of the Roman army that was besieging Capua (Liv. 
xxv. 22); and the next year R was from thssce 
that Claudius Nero embarked with two Mena for 
Spain. (Id. xxvL 17.) Towards the dom of the 
war also (b.o. 908) it was at Put*# that tba 
Carthaginian ambassadors haded, m their way to 
Borne. (LL xxx. 98.) H wa* doubtires tbs growing 
importance of Puteoli as a ocroartoal emporium 
that led tbs Romans to establish a eokoy there hi 
B-o. 194 (Uv. xxxiv, 45; Veil. Pat i, I5)t the 
date is confinasd by 8 iwaarkabk in s c rip ti on of 
B.alOft (Mommsen, /nsrr.AM 9489), and tl 
to have become before the oleee of the Re. 
P^lic, « it oontfei^ under the Empire^ one of the 
most eoasMamlis places of toads inhaly. Awn 
jh being the find rsaliy pad port on the sooth of 
(for Anttem eSad never d ei sm that epRbet) 
"WfohamaaatoMlm fWUf tbs fannsehl dty, 
ri^ough distant from R Mtless tintildO mfi. 
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only one branch of itotaWfi* 
lg other thtogc toe bto cf 

to* (DSid. y. X^i^ZtaT^mSSm 
( great twde with the Turdstiimaas in toa 
of fipeuft, aa wril as with Africa. (fMh.fi L 
p. 148.) We lrern also from an mecripthn still re 
tint, that its trade with fifeto was of such importatoos 
tlret the Tyrians had a regular fecltory there (Boeekh, 
Co L no. 5853); and another inscription mentions a 
number of merchants from Berytua as r e si d en t there. 
(M o m m i en , /. R. if. 2488.) Indeed there seems no 
doubt that it was under the Roman Empire one of 
the greatest — if not toe greatest — emporiums of 
foreign trade in all Italy For thia advantage R 
was in a great measure indebted to the excellence of 
its port, which, besides being naturally well sheltered, 
was further protected by an extensive mole or pier 
thrown out into the bey and supported on stone pfire 
with arches between them. Hence Seneca speaks of 
tin population of Pnteoli assembling on this mole 
(in pflu) to watch for the arrival of the ships from 
Alexandria. (Sen. Ep, 77.) Puteoli had peculiar 
facilities for the construction of this and similar 
works, from the exoellent quality of Its volcanic read, 
which formed a mortar or cement cf the greatest 
hardness and durability, and wholly proof against 
the influence of the sea-water, (fitoah. v. p, 948; 
Phn. xxxv. 18, s. 47.) This kind cf csmcnl is atOl 
known by the nsxne of /M an . 

It wss from the extremity of the mole of PuftreH 
that Caligula carried his celebrated bridge awns 
the bay to the opposite shores at Boise, (final* CuL 
19,82; Dion Gass. fix. 17; Joseph. Ant. xfac. I* § 
1.) It is scarcely necessary to observe that tide 
bridge was merely a temporary structure {BiXtaJ, 
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Bfcfeta and Gamtoft after fee death »f Caesar, which 
may hto* km at* ifeMn itt Augustus Bought to 
ataiito<olfU | m' toftt a paint wife a cdwy of tow uw . 
was ofa» fee cane, the old inhabitant* seem 
continued apart nan the colonists, w.th 
municipal rights, and it was not till the 
•‘Net® that these alee obtained admission 
K (fan. Am l to 07.) In a. d €0 
mxkwij mpOuasd the eause of Vee- 
. ... . i (Tie; Mist BL4MHuid it was probably in 
this tbit V city afterwards assnmed 
the IsWrw y title of M Gokrnia Fla via Augusta 
Putefe* by which WO find it designated in rnaerip- 
Uoto. ((ML ibaer. 8098; ZnmpL, 2 c. p. 395; 
Ito m te ife 409% 1498.) It is not improbable, how- 
ever, thit ftm ay at the same time have received a 

In^SSSonto^ts commercial Importance, Puteoh, 
or rather Us immediate neighbourhood, became, 
beton*tos done of the Republic, a tovourite resort of 
feta iotaon wdillifr, to common with Baho and the 
toStfe of thie beautiftil district. Thus Cicero, as we 
i fetal himself, had a villa there, to which he 
fen name of Academia, hut which ho moo 
Stan mentions merely as his Putedanum. (Cic. tie 
JftoL L fes AIL L 4, hr. 7, ?t. I, Ac.) It passed 
after hto death into the hands of Antistius Vetui, 
and fee onthrsak of a thermal spring them became 
fee eoearion of it weB-known engrain, which has 
been pe mm v a d to us by Pliny. (Plin. znl S. s. 8.) 
This villa was situated between Puteoh and the 
lake Avernus; it wee subsequently cboeen at the 
piece of burial of the emperor Hadrian. (Spart 
Jhfe 95.) 

Wa hear Bute of Fatooli in hktoiT during the 
lator periods of the Pqffin hot there la 

every mason to suppose that it continued to be a 
fe nri s fai ng and populous town, Its mole and port 
ware reputed by Antoninus Pius (Hornmaen, Inter. 
•090), and numerous inscriptions bava been found ! 
of which beldng to a late period, 


afttafcfes oonfemad importauceuf the city down to 
fee toMofflonorios. (Mommsen, 9494-9500.) 
fetiH feeied tofeefuJS extent in the cakroMfeef 
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kf feds in 419, and again by Qsnserie in 
455, M by Mfeta>94ft. Nor did tt ever recover 
fetal Ife ta p l l Atatators. After having for some 
feaeheittfentaMiaertod, ft partially raftved in the 
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(Won Oaai. IfeL A) Hoar fee amphitheatre am 
wane mine, femtooHly known as fee temple or 
Diana, but whtah mom probably belonged to a fang* 
of thermae or lafei; ee well as eeveral pkrinssor 
mmrr o im for Mar on a great eofe, some of whife 
am imr mnpnrt itar ban hesn aama oto d fee a artka 

of the aaiphi tlii tfe Mbaf feeta am fee mmfeie 
of an aquednfe iatamd tar the supply of fee i 
to have beau 8 branch of feat w) 
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led to Ifisenmnu In the fe itself the modem 
cathedral la in great part constructed out of fee 
remains of a Bennn tample, which, as we beta fro# 
an inscription on 
Augustus 
scription w 

who Hi 


ption on tbs arfeHtate, whs dsdioatod to 
» by U fedpunihta, From another to* 
we ben* feat the aiWtoct wee L. Coc- 
crim Anptue, evidently fee a pnw who to 
by Strabo ee having bm etaptoyed by J 
construct the tuttawal AMItoo, (Mamnu 
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9484, 94852 ffefe vTp ^945.)’ The f 
of white marble, and ttore stdi remain ib \ 
Corinthian colmnml of fee earns material 
Much more cektaferi than those mo fee nan sins 
of a building oatatitanly known as fee ttaude of 
Serapie or Serapoum. The inttaest which atfedias 
to thorn is, however, more of a erientifio than anti 
onarton character, from the evidence they afford Of 
’ changes in the level of fee soil on which 

: lh* 


tfOeotoQ 0r,8thri 
rSfenoos, jt 905.) 


they stand. (LveQ, Prmoipkt 
p. 489, Ac. | Dafeeny On 1 
The edifice is omofapecuHar character, and fee 
received attribution is vary dofefeiL Recent m- 
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JT u* ftutaiir Idtfnlv II to gait itMtanth ml- 

phonoMMHM to MNUmUi MHMntto; A* top«to 

It 

li mil dfentftirl to Ste»to. m wbow tim* It would 
Mam to twrs Mo ntbsr m icthe than at pr»- 
Mdt, at wall i* in* mow paatiaal rtyls to FMrato* 
(Clam. A Cto W— 7«i “d U nutted *fc> to 
t&lta*, natoo jwtly pfeto to to* mutty of «td- 

pbnr predooed, « *n fetooxM of igMou teUaa, 
tbaagh tow «*ttoct (Mato. r. p. J4«; I**U. 
Aitm. 431.) IttoNWUMntolum mar baton 
out tots mm nolant me Um, to MMton Lmjmm 
than to modes, ttow»! (mil to A* middle »gm 
on me oooHioo (in 1198) tt fetoe fete a Tfoieoi 
emotion; aod aatrwittrfttaokjtlelaT*, wUoh baa 
flowed torn to* «ato» to * SB. dtattta, la an- 
bablj to* >«nK a# AfcautooM. Tbt atoct oftfaa 
sulphureous sihshtinftt W^tfaa m fl of the surround* 
iug lulls k tMi for ssat^Afotsnes, and imports to 
them • peculiar whito*** of tip tot, wheooe tbogr 
wen calwd ths LsMmuuk Coffins. (Pliiu acriiL 
11. s. 29, mcKT. 16. a* 80.) Pliny also mantiwu 2n 
connection with than same mineral springs, to which 
As ptifcfoe name of LAKXMMtt Fosm (Id. 
wy#l^) Theyxre probably those now known 

Thers were two ancient roods leading from Puteoli, 
the one to Capua, t he other to Neapolia. Both of 
them may still ba distinctly traoed, and were bor- 
dered, for some distant® after they quitted the city, 
with ranges of tombs similar to these (wind outside 
the gate of Pompeii, though of oaurse in leas perfect 
preservation. They on neverthelone* in many re- 
spects of much interest. Pliny mentions the road 
(which he calls a Via Consnlaris) that led from 
Puteoli to Capua; It was the tract on the left of this 
towards Cumae that waa the district properly celled 
the Camfi Labohutx, or LasofttAS, distinguished 
even above the rest of Campania fur Us surpassing 
fertility. (Plin. xviii. 11. s. 29.) Concerning the 
topography of Puteoli and rains still remaining 
at PoamoU, see M mi oIU, Sit * is ef Antmto* Pu- 
J ‘ ~ I’lThm 



teolormk in Graeviua and Bnrmaim’t 

▼ol. ul part iv.; BomanelU, Viaggio m Pmm U> 
Svo. Naples, 1817; and Jorio, GMa A* PotmoU, 
8to. Naples, 1830. [E.EB] 

PUTEOLA'NUS SINUS. [Cratsm/] 
PUTPUT^a station in Africa Proper, 19 M. P. 

?& !«. 1«) with BimkmAL Sir 0. Tafepte 
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f^dn* On the 92nd of June, n. a 168 (su 
ecapes fixes the date, Onion, JT.tf. wA Ap. 
38), the Site of the Maoedonian monarchy waa 
decided in a plain near the town, which was ttarenqd 
by a small|iv«r, and bordered by heights afibnUng a 
convenient retreat and shelter to the Kjjht lff#a«jy v 
while the plain alone contained the level gsetil 
necessary for the phalanx. (Id?, xlit. 82 
Pint AemiL 13—28.) The Epitomiser of Stilha 
and a Scholiast upon Bemoethmes (OfyntL la 
10) assert that the Xfrpes of Mr tax was the 
same pises as Pvdna; but their authority is of at 
great weight, and Colonel Leake (VoHAsrU Gnect, 
vol. III. pp. 429—483) has shown that thoaaeient 
site is better represented by Ajfdn, where there are 
Hellenic jemains, and, on tbs slope towards the sea, 
two “ tumuli," probably monuments of the battle* 
Kitray it may be supposed, rose upon the deeay 
of Pydna and Hetnone, between which it hea* 
For autonomous cuius of Pydna, sea Eckhel, vol* 
u.p.76. [E. B* A] 

PYDNAE or PYDNA (IldJwu), a small town 
on the coast of Lycia, between the nver Mi m 
and Cape Hieron. (Stadiam. Jf. Jfogm, p. 291.) 
It is probably the same ftfaoe as the one called 
by Ptolemy (v. 3* $ 5) Gydna, and whfah ha 
plaoss at the foot of Meant Crague, where ruins sf 
an ancient town were observed by Beaufort (L es ha, 
Asia Mmor, *18*) [JU S*] 

PrGELA or PHY'GELA (ndysXa, ****s< 
JStk XlarysAi^s), a smell town on the coast of tbn 
CaysUrian bay, a Uttk tb the south of EphMtwaa 
said to bavewsen founded by Agam omneo, end la 
have been peopled with the remnants of his army; 
it contained a temple of Artemis Mnnychia. (Xanoph. 
MtUm, i. 2.*§2; Steah. xiv. p. 639; Bteph. 
Harpoont Plin. ?* 31; Styles* ^ 37| ftia 
fifth, L 17; Lir. xautrii. 1.) Dfosooridas (f. It) 

commands the wine of this town, whhh h tittt tiiMh 
bated. Ctoodltt (Trowk p. W« > fe *r**l.lto 
nafe w * WU tat**** Bjto*** **d tab JfMfe 
(Camp, twin, jfeif Jftoor, p. S*I.) £t. B.} 

nem&'ianwu 
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the (to sf meeting rf the Amphiotyonio Council 


£ Dnutt, p. 997, kl 

FYUraB (JtoMfnr. Eth. Ilvtafwsf), an ancient 
towuof AetoKa,bet ween tbe Aeheleue and the Evenus, 
mentioned in the Homeric catalogue of the Grecian 
ships, is placed by Pliny on the Corinthian gulf. It 
weald therefore fleam to have existed in later times ; 
although Strabo says that the Aeolians, having re- 
moved Pylene higher up, changed its name into 
Proeohiom. The site of Pylsne is uncertain. (Horn. 
II ii. 639 ; Pita. iv. 3 \ eeopolota Pyitme, Stat 
T heb. S v. 102; Steph. B. a. a) 

PYLON (IleA m), a town on the Via Egnatia, 
bang the frontier town of Illyria and Macedonia. 
(Strab. viL p. 323.) It is not mentioned in the 
Itineraries. 

PYLG'JtUS, a town in Crete, S. of Gortyn, now 
PWot (Plin. iv. 12. a. 20; Paahley, Crete, voL i. 

^ m.H8 : EO&KKh, f ), the name of three 

tons on the western coast of Peloponnesus. 

h A town in hollow Elis, described by Pauaanias 
as situated upon the mountain road leading from 
KBs to Olympia, and at the place where the Ladon 
flows into the Pend as (vi. 22. § 5). Strabo, in a 
corrupt passage, assigns to it the same situation, 
and places it in the neighbourhood of ScoUium or 
Mt. Scollis (/Mrofb too Ifcp'eioC sol row XtAAifc*- 
ref d«3o Xg» (read «tol Tys tow JUAKtfttrrot tp- 
fiaXfirt TtiKos ifKuroj Strab. viil p. 338). Pausa- 
wm (I c.) says that it was 80 stadia from Elis. 
Diodorus (sir. 17) gives 70 stadia as the distance, 
and Pliny (iv. 5.e. 6) 12 Homan miles. According 
to the previous description, Pylus should probably be 
identified with the rains at Agrdpidho-Wri, situated 
on a commanding position in the angle formed by the 
junction of the Peneius and Ladon. This site is 
distant 7 geographical miles from Elis, which suffi- 
ciently agrees with the 80 stadia of Pauaanias. 
Leake, however, places Pylus further at the ruins 
at Kulogll, mainly on the ground that they are not ao 
far removed from the road between Elis and Olympia. 
But the fret of the rains at Agrdpidho-khAri being 
at the junction of the Peneius and Ladon seems de- 
cisive in favour of that position ; and we may sop- 
pose that a road ran up the valley of the Peneius to 
the junction of the two rivers, and then took a bend 
to the right into the valley of the Ladon. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol ii. p. 228, Felopoimeeiaea , 
p. 212 ; Bobiaye, Richer £c. p. 122 ; Cortina, 
JPetop&umeoe, vu Liu p. 38.) The Eleian Pylus is 
said to have bean built by the Pylon, son of Cleson 
of ton, who founded the Messenian Pylus, and 
who, upon being expelled from tbe latter place by 
Peieus, settled at the Eton Pylon. (Pau* iv. 36. 
§ l,vi32.§8.) PyJoewas said to have been destroyed 
by Hereto, and to have been afterwards restored 
by the Eton** but the story of its destruction by 
Hereto more prep eri y belongs to the Me ee rw an 
Pylus. He itobtots areerted that it was the town 
which HornsrAadtaview when he asserted that the 
AlpMna tifflat tough their territory (*A k**oQ t 
I*r* adpt JM» ** A On 

the parito «f to Homirie Fytaa we shall speak 
preasutto andwtoolys b e wre toe, that this daam 
toeStotoVtoto^SA 1 6), though ha 
abemiiyhadtoA prftoto^stodeut by Strabo 
(tiiL % 160. flfla.1 Lto W otto Eton towns, 
ItoifcWtoy, In a. q.402 

it was tato tolls* fi|ttone» to their invasion e£ the 
territory of SSM&toto 17); and in me. 366 


m purer re m 
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it is mentioned as the pto where the de m ocwtical 
exiles from Elis planted themselves in order to carry 
on war against the latter city. (Zen. M eii. 4. 
g 16.) Pauaanias saw only the mine of Pylus (vi. 
22. g 5), and it would appear to hare been deserted 
long previously. 

2 . A town In Triphylia, mentioned only by Strabo, 
and snrnamed by him TpipvAuwcdt, *A ptm&mfo, and 
Arepeoriirds. He describes it as situated 30 stadia 
from the sea, on the river* Mamathus and Arcadians, 
west of the mountain Minthe and north of Lepeuni 
(viil. p. 344). Upon the conquest of the Tripuyflan 
towns by the Etons, Pylus was annexed to Lepreum 
(viiL p. 338 ; comp. pp. 339, 343, 344). Leake 
observes that the village Tjorbadjt , on the western 
extremity of Mount Minthe, at the fbrk of two 
branches of the river of ii Stdhero , seems to agree 
in every respect with Strabo's description of thii 
town, (Pelapoimtmaea, p. 102.) 

3. A town in Moreenia, situated upon the pro- 
montory Gorypharium, which forme the northern 
termination of the bay of Noeartna. Acoording to 
Thucydides it was distant 400 stadia from Sparta 
(Thuc. iv. 8), and acoording to Pauaanias (v. 36. 
g l) 100 stadia from Methona. It was one of the 
last places which held out against the Spartans in 
the Second Messenian War, upon the conclusion of 
which the inhabitants emigrated to Cylkne, and from 
thence, with the other Meaeeniana, to Sicily. (Pans, 
iv. 18. g 1, iv. 23. 1 1.) From that time i|e name 
never occurs in history till the seventh year of the 
Peloponnesian War, B. c. 424, when Demoatbemre, 
the Athenian commander, erected a fort upon the 
promontory, which was then uninhabited and called 
by the Spartans Coryphaaium (Kopupdcwr), though 
it was known by tlie Athenians to be the site of the 
ancient Pylon. (Thue. iv. 3.) The erection of this 
fort led to une of the moat memorable events in tbe 
Peloponnesian War. Tbucydidae has given a minnte 
account of the topography of the district, which, 
though dear and consistent with itself, does not co- 
incide, in all points, with the existing locality. 
Thucydides describes the harbour, of which the pro- 
montory Ccrypbasinm formed the northern termina- 
tion, as fronted and protected by the island Spfaao- 
teria, which stretched along tbe coast, leaving only 
two narrow entrance* to the harbour,-— the one at tbe 
northern end, opposite to Coryphasium, being only 
wide enough to admit two triremes abreast, and the 
other at the eouthesn end wide fcxmgh for eight or 
nine triremes. Tbe island was about 16 stadia in 
width, covered with wood, uninhabited and untrodden. 
(Tbuc.iv.8.) Pansaniaa also aays thit the island 
Sphaetcria list before the harbour of Pto ft* 
Bnooeia before the anchorage of Delos (v. 36. g •> 
It is almost certain that the fortress erected 
by tbe Athenians stood on the to of tbe ruins of 0 
fortress of the middle ages, called IWeMrerfR 
which has been ebangodtato Nm nrto by the habit 
of using tbs accusative ease, fit rhe , A6ipto'» and 
by attaching the final e of the article to the to 
stantive. Tbe diataaoei of 400 stadia trm 

and 100 stadia from Mrthooo, ghre 
Thucydides and Pauaanias, are the woest dtomw 
of Old Naem+to from there two atoto-®T 
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two accompanying maps, of which the former con- 17 stadia, which Thucydides Mprfbee to B p he riftri a, 
teiofl the whole locality, and the latter the fortress of does not agree with the actual length of JQg&qjgkk 
Old Nanarino and He immediate neighbourhood on which is 25 st a di a * Lately Tbtwydid ee» s p o oking 
a larger scale* of the bej of Pylus, cafle it “a mbm ef eon* 
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The chief discrepancy between the acooont of 
Thucydides and the existing state of the coast is 
found in the width of the two entrances into the 
bay ot Navarino, the northern entrance being about 
150 yaids wide, and the southern not leas than be- 
tween 1300 and 1400 yards; whereas Thucydides 
states the former admitted only two triremes abreast, 
and the latter only eight or nine. Therefore not only 
u the actual width of the two entrances very much 
gi eater than is stated by Thucydides, but this width 
w not in the proportion of the number of triremes; 
they are not as 8 or 9 to 2, but as 17 to 2. To ex- 
plain this difficulty OoL Leake supposes that Thu- 
cydides was misinformed respecting the breadth of 
the entrances to the harbour. But to this a aatis- 
uctoiy reply u given by Dr. Arnold, that not only 
could no common false estimate ef distances have 
mistaken a passage of nearly 1400 yards in width 
for one so narrow as to admit only eight or nine 
“hips abreast, but still less could it have been sup- 
posed possible to choke up such a passage by a 
continuous Urn of ships lying broadside to broad- 
swe, which Thucydides tells us the Lacedaemonian 
commanders intended to do. Moreover the northern 
entrance has now a shoal or bar of aand lying across 
on which there are not more than 18 inches 
whereas the narrative of Thucydides im- 
plies that then was sufficient depth of water for 
twemei to nil in unobstructed. The length of 


A. Pylus (OU Navarino). 

B. Sphacterla (Spkagut). 

C. Lagoon qfOnnyn-Aga. 

D. Port of PoidAo ktUd. 

E* Bay or lyiu* (Bay qf Navarino). 

a. Cave of Hermes. 

b. Small channel connecting the lagoon qf Ommyn- 

Aga with the Bay qf Navarino. 

iderable magnitude" (Aiftea « 5m oft fffwcpgf); an 
ixpreeeion which aeami strange to be applied to the 
tpatious Sag of Navarino, which wee not only the 
orgeat harbom in Greeoe, hut perfectly unlike the 
irdinary harbours of the Greeks, which were always 
closed artificially at the mouth by projecting moles 
when they were not sufficiently land-locked by 
nature. 

In consequence ef then difficulties Dr. Arnold 
raised the doubt whether the island now called 
Sbhoota be really the same as the ancient Sphactena, 
end whether the Bag qf Navarino be the r«lbar- 
txrarof Pytai. He started the hypothesis that the 
pfplnfajfj on * which the ruins of Old Nananna 
stand, is the ancient island of Sphactena con- 
verted into a peninsula by an accumulation of sand 

HTber.id.HIad th* th. 

on it* eeitern rid. w th. wal harbwr cf PylM. 
into which than *** a* “foiag on ta. norm, »* 
th. poet of YMU-JCm, tfeftnittingtwo 

trireme* abraaat, and anothy ■* g **”^ ** 
thara ia atiM > narrow opamag, Jy wMrii ajijri ar , 
nine triremes may have entered the lagoon firan the 
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greet harbour of Afararfoa Upon this hypothesis 
€qL Laake obaems, that in itself it is perfectly 
ad mi ssibl e , inasmuch as there is scarcely a situation 
in Greece on the low coasts, near the mouths of 
ritara, where, by the operation of waters salt or 
fresh, or both united, some change has not taken 
piece since the times of ancient hiatoiy; and that 
u the present instanoe, therefore, there is no great 
difficulty in fafgining that the lagoon may be an 
ancient harbour oonvorted into a lagoon by an ac- 
cumnlation of sand which has separated it from 
the sea. But, among the many difficulties which 
beset this hypothesis, there are two which seem quite 
fotal to it; one of which has been stated by Mr. 
Groto and the other by CoL Leake. The former 
writer remarks that, if the peninsula of Old fifaeo- 
rfco was the real ancient Sphacteria, it must have 
been a second island situated to the northward of 
Spfogia; and that, consequently, there must have 
been two islan d s dose together and near the seem. 
This, ae Mr. Grote observes, is quite inconsistent 
with the narrative of Thucydides, which presup- 
poses that there was only one island— Sphacteria, 
without any other near or adjoining to it. Thus 
the At hen i an fleet under Euiymedon, on first ar- 
riving, was obliged to go back some distance to the 
island of Proto, because the island of Sphacteria 
wfs foil of Lacedaemonian hoplites (Thue. iv. 13); 
whereas, if the hypothesis of Dr. Arnold were ad- 
mitted, there would have been nothing to prevent 
them from landing on Sphagia itself. It is true 
that Xenophon (Hell vi. 2. § 3) speaks of Xpaytcu 
in the plum], and that Pliny (iv. 12. s. 25) mentions 
“ tree Sphagiae;” but two of them appear to have 
been mere rocks. The objection of Col. Leake is 
still more fotal to Dr. Arnold's hypothesis. He 
calls attention to the fact that the French Com- 
missien observed that the walls of the castle of Old 
Navarino stand in many parts on Hellenic founda- 
tions, and that in some places three courses of the 
ancient work remain, consisting of a kind of ma- 
sonry which seems greatly to resemble that of Mes- 
sene. Besides these remains of middle Hellenic 
antiquity, some foundations are traced of a more 
ancient inclosure at the northern end of the penin- 
sula, with a descent to the little harbour of Voidho- 
Kilid by means of steps cut in the rock. Be mains 
of walls of early date are to be seen likewise towards 
the southern extremity of the hill, among which is 
a tumulus; — all tending to prove that the entire 
pniosula of Navarino was occupied at a remote 
period of history by an ancient dty. This penin- 
sula could not, therefore, have been the indent 
Muketoris, which never contained any indent town. 
Tbeonhrwayof recoudlmg the account cTThttcy- 
did* with tic present state of the coast istftfu* 
tm *** % 0w * 8 «■» Cnrthu, ttolMumat 
Omit ) I hi* tofcaa; iMt m the two pwMfaf Mfah 
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and which terminated with the capture of the 
Spartans in the island of Sphacteria, as they ore 
given in every Grecian hiatoiy. The following ex- 
tract from Col. Leake illustrates the description of 
Thucydides in the meet satisfactory manner: “ The 
level and source of water in the middle where the 
L ac ed a e monians encamped, — the summit at the 
northern end to which they retired,— the landing, 
places on the western side, to which the Helots 
brought provisions,— are all perfectly recognisable. 
Of the fort, of loose and rude construction on the 
summit, it is not to be expected that any remains 
should now exist; but there are some ruins of m 
signal-tower of a later age on the same site. The 
summit is a pile of rough rocks ending in a peak; 
it slopes gradually to the shore on every side, except 
to the harbour, where the cliffs are perpendicular, 
though here just above the water there ia a small 
slope capable of admitting the passage of a body of 
men active in climbing among rocks and difficult 
places. By this pass St is probable the Meeseiuans 
came upon the rear of the Lacedaemonians on the 
summit; for just at the southern termination of the 
pass there is a passage through the clifl* which 
border the greater part of the eastern shore of the 
island, so that by this opening, and along the pass 
under the rocks to the northward of it, the Meaae- 
nians had the means of passing unseen from the 
centre of the island to the rear of the Lacednomo- 
nians on the summit. Though this hill slopes 
gradually from its reeky peak to the ebon on every 
side except towards the harbour, it does net admit 
of a landing at its foot, except in the calmest 
weather; nor ia it easily assailed an any side by 
land, on account of the ruggedness of the summit, 
except by the means to which the Mensenians re- 
sorted; so that the words of Thucydides respecting 
it are perfectly accurate {4k doAdowip Mitprty*ov 
sol 4k rrjr yrjs ficurra fripaxor). The southern 
extremity of the island is rocky, steep, and difficnlt 
of access, and forms a separate hill; in every other 
part the ground slopes from the cliffs on the side of 
the harbour to the western shore, which, though 
rocky, is low ; so that when the weather is calm it 
is more easy in face of an opponent to land, and to 
make way into the island on that side than on the 
eastern shore, where the cliffs admit of an easy 
access only in two places, one towards the northern 
end, the other in the middle of the island, where an 
opening in the clifis leads immediately into the most 
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tire enetem sSda op towards the lagoon; while on thd 
western side or towards the open see it slopes gra- 
dually, particularly on the 8W., where Demosthenes 
succeeded in preventing the landing of Brasidas and 
the Lacedaemonians. The promontory is higher at 
the northern end. Below the rained fortress at the 
northern end there is a fine cavern, called Voidhd- 
Kilid (Boffld-iroiAid), 44 the ox's belly,” which gives 
name to the small circular port immediately Mow 
it, which has been already spoken of. This cavern 
is 60 feet long, 40 wide, and 40 high, having a roof 
like a Gothic arch. The entrance is triangular, 30 
feet long and 13 high; at the top of the cavern there 
is an opening in the surface of the hill above. 
This cave was, according to the Peloponnesian tra- 
dition, the one into which the Infant Hermes drove 
the cattle he had stolen from Apollo. It is men- 
tioned in the Homeric hymn to Hermes as situated 
upon the sea-side (v. 341); bnt in Antoninus Li- 
berate (c. S3) it is expressly said to have been at 
CoryphaMium. In Ovid (MeL it 684) Mercery is 
represented as beholding from Mt. Cyllens the un- 
guarded cattle proceeding into the fields of Pylna. 

The bay of VoidM-Kilid is separated by a low 
senmmcnlar ridge of aand firem the huge shallow 
la? ton of Omyn-Aga. As neither Thucydides nor 
Pdiioanias says a word about this lagoon, which now 
forms so striking a feature in the topography of this 
district, we may confidently conclude, with Leake, 
that it is of recent formation. The peninsula must, 
in that case, iiave been surrounded with a sandy 
plain, as Pausanias describes it; and accordingly, 
if we suppose this to have been the aite of the 
Homeric Pylus, the epithet flpofitets, which the 
poet constantly gixes to it, would be perfectly ap- 
plicable. 

The Athenians did not surrender their fortress at 


Pylus to the Lacedaemonians in accordance with 
the treaty made in n. c. 421 (Thuc. v. 35), but 
retained possession of it for fifteen years, and only 
lost it towards the close of the Peloponnesiun War. 
(Diod. xui. 64.) On the restoration of the Mes- 
semans to their country by Epaminondas, Pylus 
again appears in history. The remains of the walls 
already described belong to this period. On more 
than one occasion there was a dispute between the 
Messenians and Achaean* respecting the possession 
of this place. (Liv. xxvii. 30; Polyb. xviii. 25.) 
It was visited by Pansanias, who saw there a temple 
ot Athena Coryphasia, the so-named house of Nestor, 
containing a picture of him, his tomb, and a cavern 
mdtohavs bean tbs stable of the oxen of Helens 
and Nestor. Ho describee the tetter as within the 
«ty; which must therefore have extended nearly to 
jjho northern end of the p romon t ory, ns this cave is 
JjMantly the one described abm. (Psulv. 36.) 
There are imperial coins of thk dty bearing the 
"ggraph Hex W, belonging to the Nine of Severn, 
(bckhel, vet. ii. p, 377.) It would appear fiiem 
Leake that the restored city was also called Oory- 
pbanium, tine* he says that 44 at the time of the 
Achaean League there wee a town of Ooryphasinm, 
as we team men a odn, which shows that Cmy- 
phrnm *as a member «f tires confederacy.* <Jte- 
p 181.) 

The modem name AvaH * », ompted, as already 
J?? ^^eatdaa, te prohtWy due to the Avars, 
J^ho settled there in the rixth eentory of the Cbria- 
3 ** The mediaeval matte was buik fay 
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place for their residence, and erected on the southern 
side of the harbour the NMartro cd modem 
varino. It commended the southern end of the 
harbour, which became mere and mere important aa 
the northern entrance became eluted dp. Gore* 
taining, as it docs, the beet harbour in the Petopoo* 
nesue, Nava/riem constantly appears in madam ate* 
tory. It was taken by the Turks hi I960, la 
1685 it was wrested from them by the Venettep 
commander Moeostei, and remained te the hands of 
the Venetians till 1715. hi more recent times it te 
memorable fay the great battle fought in its bay, ere 
the 30th of October, 1327, between the Turkish 
fleet and the combined fleets of Eagteod, Pranem 
and Bn a ria . (Curttea, Pefopofmeeae, voh ii. re, 131,) 
It remains to speak of the site of the Hnnreefo 
Pykoe. According to a generally received tmiftteMb 
Neteus, the eon of Poseidon, migrated from Hotels 
in Thessaly, and founded co the west coast of 
Peloponnesus a kingdom extending westward aa 
far as that of the Atridae, and northward aa (far as 
the Alpheine, or even beyond this river. Neteus 
incused the indignation of Hercules for refusing to 
purify him after the murder of his son Iphitne. 
The hero took Pylus and killed Neleus, together 
with eleven of his twelve sons. But his surviving 
sou Nestor upheld the fame of hw house, and, after 
distinguishing lnmself by his exploits in youth and 
manhood, accompanied in his old age the Grecian 
chiefs in their expedition against Troy. Upon the 
invasion of Peloponnesus by the Donans, three gene- 
rations after Nestor, the Neleids quitted Pylus and 
removed to Athens, where they obtained the kingly 
power. The situation of this Pylus — the IIuAo* 
NtjA7j«os, as it was called — was a subject of much 
depute among the Grecian geographers and gram- 
lnaiiaus Stiaho (viu. p. 339) quotes a proverbial 
\erse, in which three towns of this name were 
mentioned — 

ten Uv\os rpb IltfA nto m Tldkos y4 fi4v ten sol 
&\Aot, — 


of which the former half— XIvAot wpb 
OuAoio — was at least as old as the time of Aristo- 
phanes, when Pylus became famous by the capture 
of the Spartans at Sphacteria. QAristoph. EquiL 
1059.) The claims of the Eleian Pylus to be the 
city of Nestor may be safely set on one side ; and 
the choice lies between the towns in Triphylia and 
Meewnia. The ancients usually decided in favour 
of tb* Hoooenian PyU*. Thi» to tbo opinion of 
FMuwin (iv. 88), who nnhwatotlngly puota tb. 
dtr of Sartor on tbo promontory of ConpbMUm, 
nlthoaflb, u wo hove nbrndy toon. too «wn 
with tbo people of Eli. toot Bomor, bt dotanHag 
the Alpheius si Bowing through the tend of fare 
PyHnnnf/l t . 548), M n Sow to tbn Ktoton city. 
(Font. ri. 88. § 8) » to howtror, orach room 
prohibit that tbo “land of tboPyl**" *M M*4 
by tbo poet to signify tbo whole ktofdom of tbo 
MtUan Fjlaa, oinoo bt deeorihm both xbtyoooon on 
tbo Alpbalno’ ond the dtioo on the i Myn it a pit 
m tire oxtreme or frontier places ofPyjne. ( (tej 
town trfJM . . . n*H, W** 
aL 71>j »<•«» irftw SioWnwof, A i*. 

In thin aente them uprewioni won na dwoO taf. fr 
StMbo (tffl. pp. 887, 850). It to WStWJM 
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mentions MMb as M§ birthplace (Pmmik f 78)* tb« position of the Mettenhm Pyltts 9 the most 
and Pherecydee (ap, Schol. ad Born* Od. xi. 289) striking upon the whole western ooa»t of Pelopa* 
and Eustathius (ad Od. Hi. p. 1454) describee the nesos, wee fer more likely to have attracted the 
Messenian Pylus ae the city founded by Prison. Thessalian wanderers from Ioloos, the worshippers 
This was also the opinion of Diodorus (xv. 66), and of the god Poseidon, than a site which was neither 
of many others. In opposition to their views, strong by nature nor near the coast. 

Strabo, following the opinion of the 'Ojtnpur^rcpoi, Bat although we may oonolude that the Heseenian 
argues at great length that the TriphyKaa Elis was Pylus was the city of Nestor, it may admit of doubt 
the city of Nestor. (Strab. viiLpp. 339, seq., 348, whether the city itself existed on the promontory 
seq.) He maintains that the description of the Coryphasium from the earliest times. The Greeks 
Alpheins flowing through the land of the Pylians rarely built a city in the earliest period immediately 
( /£ v. 545), which, as we have already aeon, was upon the coast, and still more rarely chose a site so 
the only argument which the Eleians could add ace badly supplied with water as Coryphashun, of which 
for their claim, is applicable to the Triphylian the Athenians experienced the inconvenience when 
Pylas ; whereas the poet's mention of Nestor’s ex- they defended it in the PeloponMsian War. There 
plrite against the Epcians (II xi. 670, eeq.) is seems much probability in th#*aocount of Strabo 
fatal -to the supposition of the Messes ian city being (viii. p. 359) that the ancient Mesaeman Pylas was 
his residence. Nestor is described as making an situated at the foot of Mt Aegaleos, and that upon 
incursion into the country of the Epeians, and re- its destruction some of its inhabitants settled at 
turning thence with a large quantity of cattle, which Coryphasinm. If then wo suppose the city of Nestor 
ho safely lodges by night in the Neleian city. The to havf stood a little way inland, and Coryphasinm . 
third day the Eprians, having collected their forces to have been its port-town, the narrative of Trio- 
on the Alphriua, Nestor marched forth from Pylas, machos’ return becomes perfectly clear. Not wishing 
and at the end of the first day halted at the to lose time at the royal reridenoe, be drives straight 
Minyeius (subsequently called the Anigrus), where to the port and goes quietly on board. Hence, one 
he paaeed the night ; starting from thence on the of Strabo’s most serious (dejections to the Messenian 
following morning, he arrived at the Alpheins at Pylus disappears. Strabo was justified in seeking for 
noon. Strabo argues that neither of these events a separate site for the city and the port, but he 
could have taken place if Nestor had marched from seems to have forgotten the existence of the Old 
so diftant a city as the one at Coryphasinm, while Pylus inland, whioh he had himself mentioned, 
they might easily have happened if the Neleian city (Leake, Morea, voL i. p. 416, eeq. ; Curtins, Pa- 
had been situated at the Triphylian Pylns. Again loportnesot, vd. il p. 174, eeq.) 
he argues from the Odyssey that the Nrieid Pylus PYRAEI, a people in Illyria (Plin. iii. S3, a. 26 ; 
could not have been on the sea- coast, since Trio- Mela, ii. 3. § 12), perhaps the same as the Pleraei 
machos, after he had disembarked at the temple of of Strabo. [Put raw.] 

Poseidon and had proceeded to Pylus, sent & courier PYKATOIA. [Auooe, p. 202, a.] 

to his ship to fetch his companions (Od. iii. 423) ; PY'RAMUS (Ildpajaoy), one of the great rivers 

and on his return from Sparta to Pylon, be desired of Asia Minor, which has its sources in Cataonia 
Pisistratus to turn off to the sea-side, that be might near the town of Arabissus. (Strab. L p. 53, xiv. 
immediately embark, as he wished not to be de- p. 675.) For a time it passes under ground, but 
tained in the city by Nestor. (Od. xv. 199, seq.) then comes forward again as a navigable river, and 
These arguments, as well a s others, adduced by forces its way through a glen of Mount Taurus, 
Strabo, have convinced K. 0. Mfiller (Orchtmunos, which in some parts is so narrow that a dog can 
p. 357, seq.), Thirlwall (Hut qf Greece, vol. i. leap across it. (Strab. xii. p» 536.) Its course, 
p. 96), and several modern scholars ; bnt Leake, which until then had been south, now turns to the 
Curtins, and others have adhered, with much south-west, and reaches the sea at Mallos in Cilicia, 
greater probability, to the more common view of This river is deep and rapid (Tsetx. ad Lycopk. 
antiquity, that the Neleian Pylns was situated at 440); its average breadth wae 1 stadium (Xenoph. 
Coiyphasium. It has been ahown that Pylns was Anab . L 4. $ 1), but it carried with it such a qoan- 
frequently used by Homer to signify the Neleid tity of mud, that, according to an ancient oracle, its 
kingdom, and not simply the city, as indeed Strabo deposits were one day to reach the island pf Cyprus, 
liimsrif had admitted when arguing against the and thus unite it with the mainland. (Strab. 1'C.l 
claims of the Eleian Pylns. Moreover, even if it Eoststh. ad Dump. 867.) Stephanos B. ($. v.) 
should be admitted that the account of Nestor’s states that formerly this river had been called Lea- 
exploits against the Epeians agrees better with the cosyrus. (Comp. Styles, p. 40; PtoL v. 8. f 4; 
claim of the Triphylian Pylns, yet the narrative of the Plin. v. 28; Pomp. Mete, L 13; Curtins, Hi. 7; 
journeys of Triemachu* is entirely opposed to this Arrisn, Anab. ii. 5. § 8.) Its modem name » 
claim. Triemarims in going from Pylus to Sparta Scikw or Jackin. [L. Sj 

drove his hones thither, without changing them, in PYRANTHUS (Mparios t Sib. Ill tpWu*\* 
two days, stepping the first night at Pberae (Od. small town In Crete, near Gortyn, probably »• 
iii 485) ; and he returned from Sparta to Pylus in modem Pyratiti. (Steph. B. $. v . ; Pbritity, 
the same manner. (Od. xv. 189, seq.) Now the vol. i. p. 291.) 

M— Pylus, Pberae, and Sparta, lie in a direct PYKASUS (ntfpom, Strab. Staph. S. * • ? 

lint, the distance from Pylns to Pberae being about ITiqtyiurof.Hom: mn«pao«b»),a townof Phthwtto 
85 milea by the road, and from Pberae to Sparta 1 in Theaealy, mentioned by Homer along with Phyhjf* 
•bout 28 miles. On the other band, tbs road from and Iton, and dssnribsd by Mm as 
the Triphylian Pylus to Sparta would have been /rievra, Adyuqfpm r4pmm » . (tl IL685.) Pyjjj® 
by the vaBey of the Alpheins into that of the was situated on the Pagasaean gulf, at the disten^ 
Enrotas; wberaas Pberoe would have been oat of of 30 sudte from Thebes, and posaemed f P 
the way, and tha dtetenoe to it would have been harbour (sbAfperoy, Strab. lx. f 436). « 

much mora than a day's journty. Besides which, disappeared in the timi of Strclm Its pam§ ^ 



PTRKNAEl MONTES. 

tttperttded by tbit of Dmvtmvu, derived from 
the temple of Demeter, spoken of by Homer, and 
which Strebo describee aa distant two stadia from 
Pyraau. Dematriam is mentioned aa a town of 
Pfatbiotii fay Scyiax (p. 24, Hudson), Livy (xxviii. 
6), Stephanas B. (#. v. end Mela 

(iL 8> Leake plaeea Pyrasua at K6kkma, where 
there axe vestiges of an ancient town, consisting of 
wrought quadrangular blocks, tageUier with many 
similar fragments, and an oblong height with a 
flat summit, partly if not wholly artificial. He 
also states that at Kahkma there is a circular 
basin fall of water near tlb shore, which was ones 
probably a small harbour, since there are traces of a 
mole not far from ik The exact rite of the temple 
was probably at a efti, 6 minutes short of Kdkln no, 
where exist many stones and some hewn blocks. 
(Leake. Northern Greece, vol iv. p. 366.) 

PYBENAEI MONTES (rd Tlvpwma tpv, Ptd. 
i. 15. § 2, viii. 4. § 2 ; Strab. H. p. 71, hi. p. 161, 
Ac.; Polyb. fiiU 34), called ako PyreoaeumMons 
(Mela, ii. 5 $ Plin. ui. 8.1.4, &c.), Pyrenaetta 8*1- 
tus (Liv. xxi. 23, fro.; Plin. iv. 19. a. 33), Pyre- 
naeum Jugnm (Mela, Hi. l),snd M. Pyrene (Hu pirn, 
Strab. ii. p. 160, Sec.; SU. Hal. lii. 417; Aus. Ep. 
xxv. 51), the lofty chain of mountains which di- 
tides Spain from Gaul. It was fabled to derive its 
name from the Greek word w3p,jCrc, from a great 
conflagration which, through the neglect of some 
shepherds, destroyed ita woods, and melted the ore 
of its mines, so that the brooks ran with molten 
silver. (Strab. iii. p. 147; Diod. v. 25; Arist. Mi r. 
Atuc. 83; Sen. Q. N. 1.) Siliua ItaKcus ( L c.) 
derives its npme from Pyrene, a daughter of the king 
of the Bebrytees; but ita true etymology » probably 
from the Celtic word byrin or bryn, signifying a 
mountain. (Cf. Astruc. Mb*, de f Hist. NaL de 
Languedoc, iii. 2.) Herodotus seems to have had 
some obscure intelligence respecting tile Pyrenees, es 
he mentions (ii. 33), a place called Pyrene, near 
which the later had ita source. Strabo (iii. pp. 
137, 161) erroneously describes the chain as run 
ning from S. to N.; but its true direction, namely, 
from SE. to NW., is given by Pliny (iv. 20. s. 34), 
and Mercian ( Herod, p. 38). According to Dio- 
dorus (v, 35) it is 3000 stadia in length; according 
to Justin (xliv. 1) 600 Roman miles. After the 
Alps, and the mountains of Sarmatia, the Pyrenees 
were esteemed the highest mountains in Europe 
(Agathem. ii. 9, p. 47 ; Enatath. ad Dtonyg. 338; 
Diod. L c.), whence they are aometimes described by 
the poets as covered with eternal snow. (Lucan, 
iv. 84, seq.) On the side of Gaul they are steep, 
nigged, and bare; whilst on the Spanish ride they 
descend gradually to the plain, are thickly wooded, 
and intersected with delicious valleys. (Strab. iii. 
p. 161.) Their western prolongation along the 
Mare Cantabrioum, was called “ Salt os Vasconum,” 
which derived ita name from the Vascones, who 
dwelt there. (Plin. Iv. 20. s. 34 ) This portion 
now bears the names of Sierra de Orcamo , S. de Aw- 
ma and S. Sej os. Still farther W. was Mons 

L Vmnms or Vindius (OttrSior fyos, Ptol. vii. 1. 
21 ; Flor. iv. 19), which farmed the boundary 
tween the Cantabri and Asturea. The Pyrenees 
form several promontories, both in the Mediterranean 
sea and the Atlantic ocean. (Strab. ii. p. 190, iii. 
* \ 60 » P- 176, 5m.; Mela, ii. 5; SU. It Hi. 417, 
lw k) They were rich in mines of gold, silver, iron 
“fl h»d (Strab. Ui. p. 146; Plhu L «.), and cott- 
extensive foreets, as well as the sources of the 


pYBtxb m 

Garumna, the Iberua, and a attmber of mbSkr 
rivers. (Strab. L md hr. p 199.) ©nty three 
reads over them were know* to Iks Botyant; tbf 
most westerly, by Oafasae (now m if 

from the epast of thTCmriahrufa b+md wb A 
doubtless was the stiH practiaabis rente my rib 
Bidasoa by FimtarMaf tbs reess easterly, 
which was also the mm frequented* and fa atjll 
used, near the coast of the Mbit Mpnrea fay 
Juncaria (now Jtmamrn ) ; and ore which lay 
between these two* bating from Caesaraugusfa to « 
Beaearewn (now Bareye). (Ufa Ant pp. 910, 
459, 455; Stpub. iii. p 160; Liv. xxi. 93, fa) 
Respecting the p rese nt Condition of the Pyrenees, the 
reader may consult Miftano, Diccionnrio, vii. p. 38, 
aeq.; Hufaer, Skkumms Spemirn, Gott 1833; and 
Ford, S m i fai l yf Spam, p. 579, aeq. From the 
fast authority, it will be perceived, that the cha- 
racter ef the Gallic and Spanish sides has basil 
somewhat r e ve r se d since the days of Strabo; and 
that, while “ the French slope is fall of summer 
watsring-plaoee and sensual, the Spanish aide is 
rede, savage, and Iberian, the lair of the smuggler 
d wild bud and beast.” [T. H. DJ 

PYRENAEI PORTUS. [Iudigbim.] 

PYRE NES PKOMONTO'BIUM. [Hispavia, 
Vol. Lp. 10841 

PYTRETUS (Tlvprris), called by the Scythians 
ndporo, described by Herodotus (iv. 48) as a large 
river of Scythia, flow ing in an easterly direction and 
falling into the Danube. The modem Prvth. 

PYRGI (IldpTot: Eth. Pyrgensia: Santa Se- 
vern), a city on the coast of Etruria, situated 
between Altsium and Gastram Novum, and distant 
34 miles from Rome .(/tin. Ant p. 290.) It was 
rather more than 6 miles (50 stadia) from Caere, of 
which it served as the pjat (Strab. v. p. 226), but 
it is probable that it was not originally designed for 
that purpose, but grew up in the first instance 
around the temple of Eileithyia, far which it con- 
tinued to be celebrated at a much later period. 
(Strab. L c.; Diod. xv. 14.) The foundation of 
thin temple is expressly ascribed to the Pelaagians, 
and the pure Greek farm of the name certainly 
tends to corroborate this statement It ia probable 
that both Pyrgi and the neighbouring Caere were 
originally Pelasgian settlements, and that this was 
the cause of the close connection between the two, 
which led to Pyrgi ultimately passing into the con- 
dition of a dependency on the more powerfal chy 
of the interior. Virgil calls it an ancient city 
(Pyrgi veteran, Jen. x. 184), and represents it re 
one of the Tuscan cities that sent assistance to 
Aeneas. But the only mention of Pyrgi in history 
during the period of Etruscan independence ia in 
B. Q. 384, when the treasures of its temple attracted 
the cupidity of Dionysius of Syracuse, who made u 
piratical descent upon the coast of Etruria, and, 
landing his troops at Pyrgi in the night, surprised 
and plundered the temple, from which be is said to 
have carried off spoil s to the value of 1000 talents. 
(Diod. xv. 14; Strab. v. p. 226, Anat Ocean, ft. 
21 ; Polysen. v. 2. 21.) The amount of the booty 
seems incredible, but the temple was rertaiidy very 
wealthy ; and it would seem that the people of 
Pyrgi bad given some excuse for the aggression, Ity 
themselves taking an active part in tha piraefaa 
carried on at this period by the Etruscans in geneftb 
Serrins, indeed, represents it re bearing w tfcfaf 
part in those depredations; but thfa may pwfaahty 
be aa exaggeration. (Serv. ad A an. x. 184.) It 
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on tb. eoMIt ef tb, km lfeM Oh «** «* U* 
bland of liubM. which had >0 fMMMr Ml MtniM 
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B. #. c.) fa Strobes time the. town 
ted, hot feta minute and port Mo Mill iteUtad. 
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« ao longer *x- 


it woo 50 stadia distant I ram the mouth* 
the rif&. (taih. Mr. p. 636; Plin. v. *9ftepl 

PTOkHA <n^h»), tt momen ta ry of^ThteLy, 
now C. diihili in So Pttnuf n mtf , fbratiaa 
the northern boundary of the district Phthtotia, and 
near which were the two biota of Pyrrho and 
Deucalion. (Stnb. ix. p. 435; Leake, JV br tle m 
Greece, vol iv pp. 359, 360, 371.) 

PYBRHE'UM. [Ambeacia, p. ISO, a.] 

PYRKHl CASTKA (ni^ov Lifer- 

trees iu the N. of Laconia, woo probably «t or near 
the Junction of the Oenne and Rurotaa, and fetap- 
posed to have been no named ten hadmbrntum 
place of encampment of Pyrites tetaP# IpMied 
taoomajn ^** V ‘ 

2. In GroakJUrte WtpM «J 

PY'RRIUCHUS ( W <| ty>) »ate of tetania, 


air. p. 636 f Plin. ▼. S9;<6teL 
«, « mm**, rf %&* 


■could new hm been a largy town, and appears PYBNUS (fldpros: EA. ntpmt'% a- town d 
wader te Roman* to havteoak into oompomtito Gorin, of unoertain site. (Staph. 0. Pitot 


and Gwnrum Novum* « one of 
maritime ctioafee which toac. 191 contended hi 
Wfenfer aatoptita fetal stiltary levies (Liv. xxxvi 
3)j bttfc wo few no account of the time at which 
till colony tail ertabHatai'tfaw nordoea any aub- 
attpwttt tatartte of It ooonr ia that capadty. Ha 
mane la Mentioned hytdl the geographera among 
tketems m the otaat of Etruria; but Strabo terms 
itadri small town (weAfvmo^), and Berrios eahs 
it in te time merely a tort (costellam), which 
would agree ta& with the ohamoter of the remains, 
(fetal). r. p. tnij HeL ii. 4; Plm-ifi 6 . 0 . 1 ; Ptd. 
m. 1. 5 4; mm% H S« Serv. ad Am. U) Bat 
In the time of feutilhia fit hud altogether sunk into 
decay, and fta sfita Was occupied qnly by a large 
rite flfotiL Jim. h 823.) No saheequeot notice 
of it fie tend until it reappears in the middle ogee 
ubdor the title of testa teem. 

The Itineraries wiy much in the distances they 
aerign tewoea Pyigi and the ether utatiooft on the 
ooait* bttt they agree in placing it between Alsium 
and tedrum Novum: and this circumstance, 
coupled with the distance of 50 stadia from Goers, 
given by Strabo, leaves no doubt that it is correctly 
identified with Sta Severn. (Strab. v. p. 226, /tin 
Ant ppu 890, 301 ; Jim Marit p. 498; Tab Pent.) 
IWedte of the fortress of that name is unquestion- 
ably that of an ancient city. The walls of the 
present cootie, which is of mediaeval data, are hosed 
an foundations of Very ancient character, being con- 
fltnwtad of polygonal blocks cf stone of huge sue, 
neatly fitted together without cement, in the same 
manner Oft the walla of Cam and Saturnia. The line 
of theae tendstioaa, whid^are undoubtedly f hose of 
the watts of the ancient city, may be traced through- 
out ter whole extent, enclosing a quadrangular space 
of about half a mile in circuit, abutting on the sea. 
§§» remain# of tenon walls of later data ooonr at 
the extremities do the sea-coast; but no remains 
have been found of the celebrated temple which 
was probably situated within the enclosing; nor aft 
there any traces of the ancient port, which must 
hate been wholly artificial, there being am iMtwwl 
inlet or harbour. (Canine, in the Am. Am /ml. 
Arch 1840, pp. 35—44 ; Dennis, Etruria, vol ii. 
pp 11 — 16) The goddess to whom the temple 
was dedicated ia called Ira State KUeithyio, but 
several other writers call bar Unootfran (Ariel 
l t4pm l c.), who was identified with the 
I f ftMif jte m tai irf M if ten aiw. These to no doubt 
tel the mm fete fe meant tar both appri- 
(OSWMWlWtai 
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PTRBEIGBGB ( fetet) »atawi of tetania, 
eituntad nhmd te tetae M tiii pmotey onding 

^ 1^11 TuatteiLiri dteont 40 state nm the 
river Myna. Actarding to tami it dmited be name 
from Pyrrhus, the ion of Achilles, according to 
others ten Pyrrhicua, one of the Curates, fitfenus 
wot also arid to have bean brought up bom. It con- 
tained temples of Artemis Astroteia and <f Apollo 
AmaionHis,—the tm oarnamos rafetfe#^ the 
tradition that the Amazons did not proosM tether 
tium tide ptooe. Thera woe atoo a wall in the egora* 
The ruins of this town have ten dtevered by te 
French Commtorioo near tha rifep M 
where they (bend the w#B ofwhkfe Fta tei tatete 
tha torso ofateml# statute ««tete 
and several Bomon futeltate tetrvta tte J** 
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mier.ni of Xaltwni, • Greek mmbeim&iui, wh. 
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•JnriffkMMfttfApiUft (StapftB.** 

*vL ^^SSTvi 1 fo*?*? TS, 

Mount WM* TWi pern and that of 

SVttat^»p!tsSi 

hhmi m the engk of tb. phi. iutwem 
I umrIi » MMiw of On 
* tambm dhwirered then. (Lhr.xUL 

a8wa£K}*5B•• ,,,,, * 

rams mwm, * m*u A* in ft. «*■* «r 

Porto., emptying iuir M» t)M ItahiW «mdk 
on the north-east ef ftyt f Mo, (Fttn. vi. 4 $ 
Arrian, JMpl ij A 4; Anonym. JVWrJ*. A 
16.) It » pidbly the same otbCUIft. 

&£?* 

PYXOa [Btnnttni] 


filJAOEBNI. [Querqurrni.] 

QtlADI (Kovdfo), a great German tribe in the 
south-east of Bohemia, in Moravia and Hungary, 
Iwtween Moot Galratv the Hercynian and Sar- 
matian mountains, and the Danube. (Too. Germ. 
49, rin*.Mi. 99, 1W* fll 6, 91 ; Ptol. ii. 11. § 
96; Pint. iv. 96.) They were snnounded m the 
north-west by the My o om a mri , with who* they 
were always closely esftneeted, at the north by the 
Gsthini and Ori, on the east fay the Jasygss Me- 
tanastae, and on the south fay the Pasmcnians. It 
is not known when they cams to ocrupy that country, 
but it sosins prehaMe that they arrived there about 
the seme time when the Maroemanni established 
themselves in Bohemia. At the time when the 
M&rcomannian king Maroboduus and his successor 
C’atualds, on being duven from their kingdom, im- 
jilored the , protection of the Burnous, the latter in 
a t>. 19 designed to them and their companions in 
exile the districts between the rivers Mania and 
Curas, and appointed Vanning, a Qnadian. king of 
the territory (Tao. Am. il 63; PUn. iv. 96). Tbia 
5" 1 Wngdem of the Quad!, after the enpulaioii of 
Vaoniua, was divided between hie nephews Vangio 
end Sido, who, however, continued to keep up a good 
vrith the Romans. (Tao. Awn. Mi. 

80.) Tatetus (Gem. t *) says that down to 
fate ow n tlme the Harwunanni add Quad! had been 
fafa®8* ^ fa*' 01 * of Marobeduw, but 

jjyjfcy wwignew ruled owr them, though the 
P®w of tfame rukn was dependent on the! of the 
Kwnanemperora. Atalater time the Quad! took an 
wuve pan in the war of the Maroomanni against the 
Banana, and once nearly annihilated the whole army 
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• ffr q n AM AMm 

1 thteMh tes Mb 

(la) iNIWii 
k klr M tt fa fr 

MM tb. OttBt 

<m w iSSMw 

JgM*d to than or twd tnoeOM uulgnutadi^y 
drift. Tb. MM Qorti itatf Ml. to t» aim 
MM with «* Critic word ori, otdd, «eOfeiS?p 
ft, * wood or ferret, »n etymology whtrii reorirre 
support from tho fact that Strabo (ii, p. 290), the 
first ancient author that notioss them, mention* 
them under the name of Rfoghom. Tacitus evi- 
dently regards them as Gormans, but Lathaxtt (ad 
Toe. Germ. *464) i* inclined to treat them as 
Sarmatians. (Comp. Wilhelm, geoash* p.998, 

QUADIATES. In the inscription on the aroh 
of Susa, published by Mafftt, there b a list of the 
Alpine peoples who were under the drsukskm of 
Cottiua. The first narat is the Btmti, gnd tern 
last is the Quadiates. Them Is nothhoff that sosbten 
us to fin the position of the C “ 


Pliny (in. 4) mentions a people in Gallia Mow 
bonenais under the name of Quariatos. After namintp 
the Oxybii and Lingatmi [Lihoauh], he adds t 
“ Super qnoe Suetri, Quariates, Adumcatee." The 
valley of Qfnevrtu on the left bank of the Durance, 
below Bnanqon^ and a little above Embrvn, i* aup- 
to represent the position of the Qusriatee. 


i*Anvil)e conjectures that the Quadiates of the 
inscription may be the same as the Quariatos, for 
the k of the inscription, if it is not very dear, may 
have been taken lor a d j or the complete name 
may have been Quadriates, the name of Qb ri ratin 
old records being Qnadriatium. [Gv L.1 

QtJADBATA (so. Castm> l. A Roman tort 
in Upper Pinuania, on the river Savue, between tb# 
to«M of Soriodmwm and Sbrio. (/t dot j«k 
HO, >74 1 Ooogr. B»t. far. 1> j IU. Pmt,\ I. 
nmriu »ppo« t» b* tttut, nd tb. 4lt 
ii nnhanwiL 

S. A fivt in Ctoor PmdooU, oo tbo Md 
fane* Ambon. *m Cnnnatom, not fcr Browth. 
Innkn of the Dumbo, (ft Ant t- >47.) *H) 
(Iforiam, f MO Wontito ft wttb.jftHfc 

cr^ B sr~ i, ’‘7“S.vw 

qCADBA'TAE, ■ riUogo or ritthm 
Cfto^fam, on tb* wd from Aagnrin Tfe 
TUmt? TtoMnunrimitao it M< 

<wn «* «HMr oftp *M lior 1> Sm 

atAsn&KSs 



QUADRIBltf&im 

the ocwfluance of the Bore 
jk&m with the A; bat the met liti has 
hm determined. Though the Hama is sat i 
timed by any cf the geographers, it would atom 
to bar® ban in the later agea of the Empire a place 
ff station cf importance m we learn from the 
Jtotta that* body «f bwapa (Sermon Gortflaa) 
torn psrw a n m Uy atotimed them, (Aetit ilk 

^ZpSBOV'BQnnL 

(mt)iaiata<MMw among the for- 
tamem an the Won which JuBsn repaired : “Ofei- 
tatae oomnatos east a e gta m. Castro Heroulb, 
Qmdribiugtam, Trio n rim a fy ftmiom, Emma, Ao- 
taaMcam It Bingb.” Thera la however seme cor- 
ruption in the pesaap (note cf Lindenbreg > The 
jdmesam tom mentioned In eider from north to 
Quoth D’Anville e e j n to ei that Quadrihuigiam 
la the eame ptoe* ne Bnrgtoatigp [Bubgijta- 
ncai], fottow&^CIttm and Sting. (Ukert, 
#«Sfen, pw 3290 Other geographers conjecture 
ntithf frem the laeemVenm of name that it may he 
net Car from Clfre, which appears to ham 
tpodwene dec* for B mmhi oim g od inscrto* 
‘ r • iCStim [G. 1*] 

[QOADIAim] 

, a people in Isfcria, of uncertain 

tPBeu lit 19. e. 230 
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Mm Hm wwd <fcarto Minta. . dbMo. «{ Jr. 
from nee pri n ci pal placet it Hn if g mel for chief 
t> reckm dbtaacsa slang the meda which 
i them to the Umke ef their tesritoqr. Tide 
plaeo to which Q ea rtw nafe belonged wee 
i iBmtfy end the ti et n eee from Qeerfc 
to Bene* fe four Galfio leagues. The greet Borneo 
am (Amu) to Bacas passed 
aia* fe the adjeotiv* of a 
* Quartos” or •Qaarta," and Quarto occurs 
In no old mm d of the year 1125, “Alton* de 
Quests tape flambram,” which fe the church ef 
Quarto. [G, L] 

QUEBQUXBKX (PlukULS. i. 4; Quarquerni, 
Inter, op, Gmitr, p.245. 2, Quaosrni, Kovaxtpvoi, 
Ptol ti. 6. $ 47), a people is the NW. of Hfepania 
Tarmecnenafa, s subdivision of the Gal feed Bra- 
csril 

QUERQUETULA (£tL Querquetnfenus ; Xep. 
m w dbuti t , Bfeoyo.), an ancient city of Ledum, 
only by Pliny among the populi Albmeas. 
or extinct aoramunitba of Latium, and by Dionysius 
the the Latin cities which constituted the 


league against 
61.) Hattber | 


(Ffi miji. 5.a. 9; Dionys.?. 


indeed, H 


• the slfhtmt due to 
afe not ffeewbero mentioned; 
\ that the piece was not in 

la later period. It fe undoubtedly trro- 

i toeeoneet (se Gdl has done) the seeae of the 

Porto Onaroaetefene at Borne with this dty (Becker, 
PmSmh, VeLi p. 170); end we ere ebeotetely in 
the dark as to He position. Itbas been pfemd by 
Gdl and Nfrter at a plena called Oeo/fe, about 
3 otOaainLcf GaU) and the amne distance foam 
ladriao’s viBe near TMif but this fe a mem cou- 

(0*1 Tfr jf Mem, p. Ni;_ntfc 


QUINDA. rAiuJtoitiitm.} 

QUINTA'NAB or AD QUIUTTATUS, a eta* 
tita on the Via Labioana or Latina, 15 mum 6cm 
Borne, and at the foot of the hill ooenpiad by the 
ancient city of Labicnm, now La Comm% from 
which it was about a mile distant (l$m,JnL 
p. 804; Gdl, Tip ^ Mem, *&> Under the 
Homan Empire it be ca m e tied to of a r ' 


Enmire it~ become the’ ift* <* a tilfagp «r 
suburb of tje inhabitants If efetiilb 

■wwmmI the Mine a feitasi ngitamaa fi.*_ 

VinMicw, 

between Betara Castva end Angontann Geefea. 
Its garrison consisted of a troop ef Bhantim horse- 
men. (7t Ant. p. 249; JVetit Imp* wham U fe 
called Qmrtone Gadto * comp. IMpgu TO A 
8 m r M , 15, 27.) He i fer (f feB a y p» 2f5) 
kfentUfesita Ofea with that of the madam ntfege of 

QOtZA (Eedfis, also BodT(k Pi|L fer. [ 
ijln fa an thidlMt of Minrtial Cy^iah 
if Putof U» , M M n w j M 


a mumdpium, ben Ik PlfeM^BCitad ne 4 
Xenitana p re rep f gn mw mnMfent” It waa ahnetsd 
between Portna Jb^nofe SSA Araenarfe, at tha dis- 
tance of 40 stadia from either. It fe the modem 
Gfew near Orem. (PthL Ic,; It, AnL p. 13; PUa 
T. t ; Mala, L 6) 


Bfetond, vd. fi. p. 926.) 


[E.H.B.J 


BAAMAH. 


nnoMA.) 


at, m i is. 


nil 37; Amok xnxxil 3» 5X mmipgte 
iyAnrille (Adas snr HQ ifefe, fa 72), feMcal 

Im alia * hsnuh a j^ndfttowHsiaM 

wua joeceapsne m me imim; am aoa s iwp g wmeor 
writers ( Jabkawky* tan n. p 133; View, Ml 
ifed wNw fe d, vol i p.351) fern mm# as life 
polls in the seme dlridon of Asgypt [WJ9.D.] 
RABBATH-AMMOM. [Pbiladkuwa.] 
BABBATH-MOAB, a town in the country of 
Moab, stated fay Stephenue, who is foUowad ly de- 
fend, Reamer, Winer, and other modems, 40 be 
identical with Ar if Meeh, the cfeaaM 
This identification fe almost certainly e rwe acm ; 
and indeed it fe eery dcubtfal whether a Mbstfa 
did exist at aB in the ccnntzy ef Uoeb All the 
noticto of inch a name in the Bible are iden- 
tified with Babbath-Ammco, except in Mmi» 
(xiil 25), where Arm fe said to be u b&** Bsb- 
bah,” winch may pomUdy be BabUth-Ammopy ** 
certainly cannot, m the abaenoa of ether apefeta 
eeidenoa, be admitted to prove the tabton oe cf a 
Babbath in Moah. Thera fe, liewmr, mm fri; 
denca that such a town may hare eafetad mthst 
country, in tha modem dte cf JMb n , madfed » 
Zimmenaeafe map about halfway between 
(Kir of Moab) and the A<p5d(Amw»)*«l^^ 
identified with Amepdfe, which lest, howffy, wtf 
tMidj ita&Ml With Ju rf IWs «4 hjr 

Mtnoi. bonhr vt Md* Ufm*. 

8 «> [imra*] AM. *rf* 
huit 8 bmin mrtktt &rak Cm m 
b doabtbw tht bte nM 
%rrn uJjabbatXuAJiaHWL Mtr 


* For those aitfefes net frond 
Bi-, Ac., see Bat*, Bsa>, fefr,hc. 




SAGAS. 


pmmi k two boero north of KmvJk. “The rains* 
th evaders Mated on an eroi^aoe, and pmm 
nothing of Interest, unfit two old rained RomS 
temples end eomo tentie. Tim whole circuit of the 
town doee not aeem to here exceeded a mile, which 
is a extent fora city that was the capital of 

ssnasysR tfersrss 

wl to MB MMMb t* tha dmUa error tamfasd 

fat tto toft d«iwa«fa,MgBfdtiig A* 

th* ■urfaiwolfcod in italic with a3itk, 

•‘SMrafaS ^ 

BAGANMFft SMORDO, • town ia ttomftk. 
eaet of Korbaa, mi the gemt mad looting Mi 
Cekrate Foetoriaa, batwsm the riraraSavus end 
Drama. (A M f INI A ti ara a MI f 
TakPmL) MncMcffrer^toMlfl bofca 
its Ate wear JM tioifraite; butctbra ^ 
entertain 
heaoiA 
SAGAXJ 

a town ramtiraid by Mbm tv „ , 

Pratbia ra Owl Aprarramra if b MaMy tip 

vi. 4. § 4> ft fa aft 5m whether dm* atfat ft 

tnmtMTnmto ftdto tom, bat it 
tom dtmtodtotto ft. ft AFUtdpwr, totweoa (I 
town and Btrtt, TV.] 

KAGIBAVA. nUMTA] 

BAMAH <ymfy 1. A city ft tto tnbe ft 
Benjamin, mtthmad with Gitora aad Bmroth 
(Jtdk. xvul. 15> aad elsewhere with Bathd, as fat 
or now Nonet Sffanfan. (Jmif m, iv. A) Fran 
>ii 13of Judges it wnaU .ppwur to ban toft not 
far north ft fanufaa, aad iymg am to Gitoahft 
Bcysjmo. Bring a harder city h ot wowt dnMto 
dnto ft toad m 3 Jodah, It was fatU hy BftaSa 
Uagftbr«4 "that ha ndght aft eufir aay toga 
oat or oon« ia to Am, fatog ft Judah." (1 Amo, 
zv. 17, comp. xtt. 17.) ft fa (band bj nudiiu 
6 mi|ft north ft Jaraaafam, am again* Bathd 
(OmmatL a. r.), aad hy & Jarama 7 mifaa from 
Januafam mar Gahaa, and waa a amall village m 
•>“ day. (Onamiml. fa Ah ca ap. v., to SopJxm. 



“f- i.) 0. 

•alwa. (Aft. via. 11.8 A) Ita dte It still marked 
fartha miaanfak Tillage ft Br-Rtm, aitoatad on a 
fan on tha tftt ft the JVoMto road, 1 boon 
“•th ft Jaruafam, aad half an hoar waft ft Jftft, 
tha aaefant Griimh . Its aitaathm fa vary eom- 
““"fafc aad it retains a fcw acatierad idiot ft its 
«a«t important. (Bobimoa, SM. Ru. vol iL 
PP- SIS, 313.) 


i fa 40 


*• 8w> faf 0 R ama tha and BxMora. ^^ [G.W j 


KAMATH-LKHI, «r shaft LSHI 
“Ul'M wa awytow), wham tomnoa alow 
Philutiiitt with tha jaw-bom rfaoaaa. (Jadgm, 
**14— 11) Tha tarn Jtoalft a p pw u s so ltti. '- 
aobmnatna w eontrwttoi— mrfaato • oommt 
—of tin. Hama, that it may waUto UuSd _ 
“••Wfafttidadaughfar. And bam probably wm 
™ B *®d* in dm Tbanarido toparcbv ia which 
Eudnna aad & Jammafcmft F ATBHu^^i 
n°pfam of Bmiad, and tha Arimatham rftha Bran. 


5tf5fas«a.^ 


sa ass.* 

this region, aomti 
(BKSkdMLtiL 
cm be found 


BAMATfitX. 
tha admfaMd Itaifr. d| 



’Ivvlimra eeraVNr nra lera nira 

js^ T Ti.:..i7S5 gf T m ~,r*BESb 

T&SSwlt SrftJfSE 

* mi* o^mi pi pm Pom(^ 


tom *m 

Ifadfa jfafa,* would otty fhtmndi&aim~. 
m its rrpnoiid t iMitiiniii (JNNL 
jb Bm he ^nrafira* 

iimd m iWIbowitiftmti Jjpippi Ulllmd 

.. faaa(l JFaooahxLWt AftUa,Aft. 
A | », A | *> dadmd fat draft ftatodfcftfttaa 
omr of tb« othwr Baamto, fat Iftilrnia 

RAMATHA tha tor* in vAtoB Ja. 

atMtttauftattoadft fladtoftfr, 
ho fljx Vlmradrap imOf 
ft m Ira 1 prims ittM 

.a. > i 2* t^e. --. jym 

wH® vnm w%S SiS wmmmW plBIJPWBOra Ini 

17, viA 4, ftt. 18-14, iM.l\ batfijtinetfrcto* 
As lfamah store .—wit Awwt faaMIto bft 
Baft thk dty tt Jftt» AamaOU * 
Hamad,* * village situa te d on « ' 
ndiag bin, tw» toam to dir 1 
■i > m iim niini ef hb eeiHllraVe le dos s . 

m end & Jerome, ho we ve r , fbfchd it #te 

western plain, near Lyddfc (Oiumult $ kAfinatht 
Sopkmf see Bakatb-Lbbi). Dr. Bobinaon has 
stated his o^eetiaiis to the identification of Ra- 
mathaiin fiophifn with MtySamwtl, and has endee- 
roared to fix tbs fanner much farther to the smith, 
an the hill eatted flSfha, « little to the pmth ef the 1 
Jafia road, about 3 hoars from Jerusalem; %blle 
Mr. Wolcott has carried It as to south as the vicinity 
of Hebron. (Robinson, Bibl Bp. rol.ii.pp. 139*- 
144, 380—334, Ml Sacra, rol. L pp. 44—59) 
These objeetieoa are based on the hypotbeeb that 
the ineidente attending Saul's unction to the king- 
dam, narrated ia 1 Sam ix.x^tookpboeinBamahof 
Samuel, of which, however, there is no eridenoe; and 
his difficulty would preae afmoet with equal weight 
on Stio, as the direct route from to Gtorah 

C/M) would certainly net hare eeadneted Saul by 
Bached aepnkhra. Neither can M dpMet iT 
Manat Esbrmim to txUndad ad far soalh. bhri, 
this left mama to to the atmagnt ckjaodm to JWjr 
Aamwft mil •aggmla a dts farther north, gerkaw 
jfcTriWl, tatSTrama yamlM ft latitada 
otto aad Betbd, winch warn certain^ hi 
gabraim. (Jmbtt, iv. 3.) On the ofrMr 
band, ttoW B^d^.frfag.‘»h?gfct,:fato 
MMk xaaifaikh to JiW y dnad^ wktoh fa 
SidSS^Krf ft anewnt town, whidijwiM 

E!hiRMr*M 

rsarmr 

T T 1 



rn * BmTOAI&20PHDf 
fLAMATHAlM.ZOPHI&L [Ramatha.] 


RftAtfiATHA (MmK Am**; Am*. >Lfl), 
» village of the Oritae, the first mob wu taken by 
Alexander die Great jn hie marob westwards from 
the Indus, them ran be no certainty as to its 
exact position, bat the conjecture of Vincent seems 
well grounded that it is either tbe JRam-nagar or 
the JUum tr of the Apia Ahbart (Vincent, Voyage 
qf Nearokut, vol i. p. 185.) [V.] 

RAKE, a place in GaUia Nsrbonensls, which the 
Idas, fix on the road between Embrodnnom (Em- 
brun) and Brigantinm (Britmgon). D’Anville says 
that there is a place called Romo on this read near 
the Durance, an the same side as Embrm and Bri- 
m$m % and at a point where a torrent named Biette 
joins the Durance* [G. L.] 

RAMISTA or BEMISTA, a place in Upper Pan. 
nonia, on the road running along the rim Saras to 
Siecia (It Hierot.p. 561 ; Geogr. Bit. it. 19: Tab. 
Feat.) Its site has not yet been ascertained with 
certainty. [L. S.] 

BAMOTH, identical in signification with Rfim 
and Ramah, eqniralent in Hebrew to “ an emi- 
nence,” and hence a generic name for towns situ- 
aftsd m remarkable heights, as so many in Palestine 
watft, Beam those above named [Ramah; Ra- 
MAtHA] was a Ramah in the tribe of Asher, not 
hr from Tyre; and anothm In Nsphthaii (Joth. 
xiL 99,36) in the north and a Hamath in tbe 
tribe at Simeon, appropriately called * Hamath of 
the South’ 1 (tor. 8.), to which David sent a share 
of the spoils of Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 97), and yet a 
Hamath in Isenchar, assigned to the Levhes of tbe 
•family of Gerehom. (I Ckron. yi. 74.) More im- 
portant than the foregoing was— 
KAMOTH-GILEAD ir PoXadt), a 

city of the tribe of Gad, assigned as a city of refuge, 
first by Masse and subsequently by Joahoa. (DetU. 
it. 43; Joth. xx. 8, 'Apn/M.) It was also a Le- 
viticnl city of the family of Memri. (Joth. xxL 38.) 
Tbe Syrians took it from Ahah, who lost hit life in 
seeking to recover it. (1 Kings, xxii.) Eunebfafl 
places it 15 miles west of Philadelphia (Omomast 
t. 9., where S. Jerome erroneously reads oast; Ro- 
land, p. 966), in the Pomes, near the river Jabok. 
Its site is uncertain, and has not ban rawe d in 
modem times. [G. W.] 

RAN1LUM, a town in R 19 interior of Thrace. 
(T&b.PeuL) * [t.H.D.1 

RAPHAHAEA ffe^nwh) ft maritime town of 
Syria, only once named by Jo-ephus, who states 
that the Sabbatic river flowed between Arcaea 
and Ifenhaniii (B.J. vii. 5. $ 1.) HUhba- 
ttotm.iV [G. W.] 

RAraU fPn+fa, Wfe**), a maritime city in 
the OftM* iSttth of Palestine, between Gasa and 
RidnamNrWftday’s march from both, reckoned by 
Je««yiMY%bifi* and others, as the first city of 
SyriTjCAwph.AJ.iv. 11. § 5; Polyb. v. 30.) 
It w«bhfeatn tha toptta * Alexander 
taHaMH, *nd held by tbe Jews fer some time. It 
m af Dm ffdtoad mri dapepnlatad oitim restored 
bytiriM*. (Ant, xill 13. §8, § 4, xiv. 6. 

|4) It la mentioned also by Strabo (xvL p. 759) 
a^d* tha Irineiary of Afttom?m«» between the above- 


wm. Coins of Rspbi* still isiflt, and it was 
represented by !t» hiahop In ft* coanril of Ephasns, 
*5 in those of OOftrienrinnylA a 536 and 554 

ICWIK&’SSr'ft.ttSSS: 

bouriioadoftUarity that a greatbattla waa fenght 


RATIATm 

Pfcdemy Pbilopatar and AntMuts tha 
Orest, la which the letter was rented with immense 
His. (3 Maccab. i. 9$ Polyh. r. 80, fee.; {Keren. 
ad Dm, cap. si.) Its site is stiH marked by the 
name Rtfoh, and two ancient granite ebhunia m 
situ, with several proetxate fragments, the renudna 
apparently of a temple of considerable magnitude. 
(Irby and Mangles’ Journal, October 8.) [G. W.] 

RAPPIA'NA, a town on the river Margos m 
Mostda Superior, now AUerimtaa. ( Jtm. Hhrm p. 
566.) [T. H. DJ 

RAPRAUA f Prfwpaim, Marrian, ParipL ii. { 33, 
ed. Mtlller), a small place on tbe coast of Gedroua, 
between tbe river Arabia and the Portns Mulicram. 
It h probabty the same as that called by Ptolemy 
Ragirava (*Paylpavn, vi. 91. $ 3). It may be 
doubted whether it can now be recognised, unless 
indeed tha name has been preserved in that of 
Arabat, a bay in the immediate neighbourhood. 
(See MttBer, ad Arrian. Indie, f 96.) [V.l 
RARATIA (/tin. Ant p. 496, where the reading 
varies betwdfe Scalecia, tempi*, Sample, and Ra~ 
rrnpia), a town of Lusitania, on the road from Oreo- 
noba to Ebora, and 95 miles N. of the former piece; 
now Fer r e lna. (Comp. Flores. Etp. 8agr. xiv. 
p. 209.) [T.H.D.] 

RARASSA (*? npdoon or *H pdpaom, PtoLvil 1, 
§ 50), a place which Ptolemy calls tha metropolis 
of the Caspeiraei in India intro Gangenu Its exset 
situation cannot be determined; but there can be 
no donbt thet it was ill Western India, not fer from 
tbe Vindua Aft. Lassen places it a little S. of 
Ajmir. [V.] 

RA'SENA. [Etsubia, pp. 855. >89.) 

RATAK (Ah. Ant pp. 477, 478: “Pdra, Plot 
iL 3. f SO, who. mm rad *My*), a town of the 
Coritaai la the interior of Britannia Banana, and 
on tbe road from London to Z h ooh. it ii ealtad 
Bateoorien in tbe Gmrt. Bor. {». M). Onndm 
(p. 337) MentiSm it with UMr. [T. H. DJ 

BATA'NEUM (Pfin. HL *S. n. S«; Wnor, 
Dion Cam. lri. 11), a tom of D ri w t Sn, «fabb woo 
bornt by ita inbabitanta, whan it on taken by Gw- 
nanicna in tbe re4m of Anipvtat. (Dion Comte.) 

BATIA'BIA (Tarrwpia, Pram. <kA«Lir . «, p. 
280; 'Parmpia Moofir, Ptnl ill 8. f 4, riii. II. 
} 3 ; *Po(apta, Hierocl. p. 633; Tarnpla, Tboophy- 
but i. 8; Redone, 0«gr. Bar.ir. 7> • oonaldarobl. 
tom in Moorit Baperlor on the B m rt a , «ni tto 
bond-quarter* of a Samoa kfien) aeootdag to the 
Itiiwniy (p. S19), the Lqr. amr. Condna, oocowb* 
to tlM Not Imp. (c. 30), the Log. xm. 0*™®^,,^ 
mo abo the otatiua of afloat oo tbo Doanbofflia> 
Utuolly identified with Arvx -Palmea. [T.H.D.J 
RATTATUM CPi*rkwor),atmmof tboPWj" 
(PtaL 0.7.83). PtohmymontloMitboftMl*-; 
n am, and phmoit north of Lbacnam, 
wont Borne odMaan of r tali m y pin* Batfatmoj" 
Uio territory of th. Ueoowieoa, bot tbio k a m***®*' 
lathe moardoof n oooaoil bold at WWh*?; 
6ft, tbo bUwp of tbo Plrtari rtg»» Mmtttf * 

dvitoto BrtMoa.” Tbo name mopwmrrodiatt«; 

of tbo Page* Botialaado, from wbkh rtmeow* 
modam name of PomitfU*. Gragor y d Too- 
•pooka of Badatam oa “ rf 

qni adjaeat cMtati M artna iio at " «•“*! “ 


<**■ * tA * i. £ 

/aoorirt km.dib ft JiftliiiN*"" 
rite of the two 


$t Tier* tsA St Of 



RATOMAGUS. 

dorltd* d* Jtef*, which are mm Mmkmmd m& m 
4he 7taN» frwneR river in the department of iLo 
Pate The Turn enters the ssanesr Bovmmfl 
opposite to tbo isfe Noirmovtim (D’Anvilie, Jvbte, 
Ukert, GaUim, p. 803). [G. L] 

BATOMAGU& {Botokaqoi.] 

RAUDA ('Pote, Ptol. ii. 6. § 60), a town of 
the Vasari in HSepenie Tamoonusb, on the rad 
from Asturica to Caesar Augusta (/tm. Ant p. 
440), new Roa, on the Dqvro. (Comp. Flores, Esp. 
Sagr. vii. p. 874.) [T. H.D.1 

RAITDII CAJtfPI. [Campi Raudil] 
RAVENNA (feedcmi, Strab.; *Pdf«m, Ptol. et 
al.t Eth. Ravenna -Mist Ravetmd), one of the 
most important gltiss of Gallia Oispadaoa, situated 
a bhort distana from the aaa-eoast, at the southern 
extremity of the extensive range of mamba and 
laguna, which occupied the whole coast of Venette 
from thence to AHinum. (Strab. ▼. p. 813; Itm. 
Ant. p. 186.) It was 33 toils* N. of Ariminum. 
Though included within the limits of Cisalpine 
Gaul, according to the divisions established in the 
days of Strabo and Pliny, it does nofcnppser to have 
ever been a Gaulish City. Strabo tells us that it 
Mas a Thessalian colony, which probably meant that 
it nas a PeUsgie settlement, and pa connected 
with the traditions that ascribed to the Pelaagi the 
foundation of the neighbouring city of Spins. 
[Spina.] But they eufeequently, aooording to the 
same writer, received a body of Umbrian eolonista, 
in order to maintain themselves against the growing 
power of the Etruscans, and thus became an Um- 
brian city, to which people they continued to belong 
till they passed under the Romau government. 
(Strab. V. pp. 814, 817.) Pliny, on the other 
hand, calls it a Sabi** city, — - a strange statement, 
winch we are wholly unable to explain. (Plin. m. 15. 
s. 20 ) It seems probable that it was lolly an 
Umbnan settlement, and retained its national cha- 
pter, though surrounded by the Lingonian Gauls, 
until it received a Roman colony. No mention of 
the name is found in history till a late period of the 
Roman Republic, but it appears to have been then 
already a place of some consequence. In a. cl 88, 
duting the civil wans of Maria and Sulla, it was 
occupied by Meteilus, the lieutenant of the latter, 
Mho made it the point of departure from whence he 
carried on his operation*. (Appian, B. C i. 89.) 
Again it was one of the plaoa which was frequently 
viwted by Caesar daring his command in Gaul, for 
the purpose of raising levies, and communicating 
with his friends at Rome (Cic. a d AtL Til 1, ad 
Fam. i. 9, viii. 1) ; and just before the outbreak 
cf the Civil War it was thou that he eetabliehed 
h» head-quarters; from whence he carried on nego- 
tiations with the senate, and from whence he ulti- 
mately set out on hie march to Ariminum. (Id. *6. 
» *• Suet Coat. 30; Appian, 

r* G H. 38.) Its name again figurae repeatedly in 
the dvil wars between Antony end Octavian, ope- 
cially during the war of Peruria (Appian, A C. UL 
49, 97, r. 33, 60,&o.); and it is evident thkt it 
**■ Already become one of the mot important 
towns in this part uT OWpias Gaul 
It Is unoertain at what period Ravenna received 
J Roman ootay. Strabo speaks of it a having in 
his time, a* well a Arimfoum, aoeived a body of 
Roman uatatas (v. p. 817); but the date is not 
mentioned, end it osrtainly did not, like Aiiodnum, 
5* /nto the conditioner a regular Colonia, nume- 
rous inaoripttone being extant which glee H the title 



&AV*KWA. 

ef a MhnidphnvL ftispttM#tettt*i 
alluded to W Strabo toek j ‘ 
nditieqerinhithetiti 
venom wet indebted for \ 
soquently enjoyed duriaf the w 
Roman Empire. Tfoesflas te of te~< 

peculiar. It wu surawuded <* e&s&w ^ 

or rather lagunas, efreUfOe to thews which mm 
snxnund the city of fSo, end wa Wit, S» 
that city, actually in the water, octet m houses 
end mnorn wees wfoafiy eapstasW «n piles, end it 
wa interacted in ell iwetiously eaalv eWeh 
were crossed either by bridges or forties. The la* 
guMshsd a dltest eommunicato with the sea.* 
chut the canals wen scoured every day by the 4 hut 
and reflux of tipi tides, — a eiromnsUnoe to wflfoh 
Btrsbo attributes, no doubt with justice, the btalthi- 
we of the ri* y, which must otherwise hare been 
uninhabitable from malaria. (Strab. v. p. SIB; 
Joruend. Get. 84; Sidon. April. Eput. i. 6 ; Pro**. 
AG. i 1 ,* Claudiim, de VL Cons. So* 446.) The 
old city had a small port at the mouth of the river 
Bates, mentioned fay Pliny a* flowing under its 
walls (Plm. iii. 15. a 20); but Augustus, having 
determined to make it the permanent station of his 
fleet in the Adriatic, constructed anew and epadous 
ptrt, which is said to have been eatable of contain- 
ing 250 ships of wer (Jomand. L c.\ and wu fur- 
nished with a celebrated Phaos or lighthoua to 
mark its entrance. (Plin. xxxvt 19. a 18.) This 
port wu near 3 miles distant from the old city, with 
which it was connected by a long causeway: a con- 
siderable town rapidly grew up around it, which 
came to be known by the name of Ponrus Classic 
or simply Classic; while between the two, but 
nearer to the city, there arose another suburb, 
scarcely las extensive, which bora tbs name of 
Caesarea. (Jornand. I c.; Sidon. April. I cl ; Prooop. 
A G. ii. 29; Geogr. Rav. iv. 31.) In addition to these 
woiks Augustus constructed a canal, called from 
him the Fossa Augusta, by which a part of the 
waters of the Padus were carried in a dap artificial 
channel under the very walls of Ravenna and had 
their outlet et the port of Clsssis. (Plin. Hi- 16. 
a 20; Joraand. L c.) 

From this time Ravenna continued to be the 
permanent station of the Roman flat which wa 
destined to guard the Adriatic or Upper Sea, as 
Mkenum wu of that on the Lower (Tec. Awl it. 
5, Pi*L ii* 100, ill- 6, 40 i* Suet. Amg. 49; Vegtt. 
deRMiLi. 1; Sot Dign.iL*. 118); audit!** 
rapidly into one of the mat considerable rite or 
Italy. For the nme raison it became aa important 
military post, and wu often selected by the em- 
perors u their head-quarters, from which to watch 
or oppose the advance of thou anemia into Itrir. 
In 1. D. 193 it w- oceapfad by 8w. ra« h Mi 
march upon Botno iptirt iHdiw WUn (Spvtka, 
Did. ML «; Dion Om . baiit 17)» In SMit 
ms then thst Papkow m» tngmMW MMnttac 
■a umy to oms tb* ^nno* rtf M wd m l o wbm 
b* imiWtbo am of th. tath of thrt moms. 
tateTAqathte. (Jtaodiw, vUi. 6, 7 ; 
mkk. SM5, Man. et Bc A. U , 1*0 I ts rtiwy tad 

Moludsd positioo also coosed it to bo soloett d o.* 
traqosot «f corfDoamt fbr posoon s rf aio. 
to&n, mk oo tbo son of tbs Oonaaa dkUWa 
DmMm, taiUudMwt,dddl of ftoflawj (Tae. 
4 m. i 16,0. 68; Soot. Tib. 8ft) Tbo aam 

cnDOianots st o ktsr psriod hd i» to od w ti oa >y 

tbo ftoblo sad- timid Hooonos so tbo ^M»o«b% 
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situation presorted k from tba «n- 
kmtim which at thia period laid waste ao many 
cities of Ifa^y. Yet Ravenna as a place of residence 
mat always have had gnat disadvantage*, Sidootos 

ofltoplsSas aapedall y of tho want of fash water, aa 
*iH n tba mnrktifmaa of the «a»aia , tho swama 
of gnats, and tba croaking of froga. (fitton. April. 

L &,S.) Martial, at a much cariiar period, 
aha aUodtt to the aoareitj of faeh water, which 
he jeering)/ aaaarta waa ao dear that a oiatam waa 
a MpO valuable properly than a tinayanL (Martial, 
Mi. 56, 57.) 

After tho fell of the Western Empire Banana 
eonrinoeA to be tho capital of tba Gothic kings. 
Odaaocr, who had taken refuge than after repeated 
defeats by Thaodorie, bald oat for near three yean, 
bat was at length compelled to surrender. (Jor- 
nand. Get 57; Caariod Chrom. pu 649.) Tbeodoric 
Mmaaif established his residence there, and hie ex- 
ample waa fallowed by hia anooaaaota, until, in 569, 
Vitages waa after a kmg siege compelled by famine 
to surrender rim city to BeUaarias. (Prooop. B. G. 
h. m, 29.) U now became tho neidenee of the 
gonraan who ruled a part of Italy in tho name of 
tho Byzantine emperors, with tho title of exaroha, 
whence the whole of this province came to be known 
as the Esamhate of Barenmk The Byaantfam go* 
▼errors were in a state of fafnmt hostility with tho 
Lombard kings, and ware gradually M apped of a 
large portion of thair donrinkamt bat Baranna itself 
defied their acne tor mm than two ontnriaa. It 
waa beaoged by Lintprand about 750, and iu im- 
portant saboib of Glaoeio totally destroyed (P. Disc, 
i L59)| bat It waa net tril the reign of Me one* 
Aatriphm that fta otf rift into the 

of th a Lemhaida . Bat tba exeat data, as 
the OicamManeaa of ha final aoaaaarA are 

h cmtrn*.*** 

^Ofggg|pi af finana at the preffent 4m 
to tUt doowibod byondoat 
no donht tint tho mod— 

Jo nhoHy do* i» Mtaad 
of rittavifll daonriML 
Mri— boafclr dm 
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tad la _ 

two am of the Reared, Bantam* Augusta tad 
Argentovaria [Aooama Bauaajooauit; Aaow- 

artJWA?iSJai,t' 

4HMMM iM pttuKMI « van* fIMa BMpS pa 
te MaavaaMire « ft* MM «f the Matey cf 

^Thtauno! JobMd tb* Hdwtil in their waim. 
tlOH, B.C. 58. ratoTBH] [a Ik] 

BAUBANUM, in Gellie, i» fbeed bj the Ttbk 
and tte Antoufoe Itin. on a direct road from Me- 
diolanum SaaMum (Smalm) to Limoqnm (ftos- 
ti**). ft b tenant in the Table, but the name 
HaniBBam oootvs la a letter of Radians to Averina 
(Ep. fV.wdAmo*. v. 949), who pbore it a Ffe- 
toaieie in arvia." The plaoa is Rom or Rom m, oar 
nearly doe south of Poititti. (DAaville, 

Atefoa. BAEA^ftwB [<*•**] 

REATE ('Padre, Steak; Tth e , Dtayi. t ft 
Iwte, Beaten: JNtf), aa cadent otty of the 
gabines, and one of the meet wfidarabla that be- 
lunged to that people. It was situated on the Via 
halsna, 49 ndtee from Homo (/tm. AmL p. 806), 
on the banks of the rirarVdinus. All writers 


agree in repianating it ae a very indent oity: ac- 
cording to one account, quoted by Dwayuns from 
Zenodotus of Troesen, it was one of tha original 
abodes of the Umbrians, item which they were ex- 
pelled by the Pelvgt ; but Cato represented it as 
one of the first places occupied by the Sabines when 
they descended from the neighbourhood of Araiter- 
nnm, their original abode. (Dunya, ia. 49.) What- 
ever authority Cato may have had for this statement, 
there seems ns reason to doubt that it was substan- 
tially true. The fertile valley in which Seats was 
situated lay in tha natural route of migration for a 
people descending from the highlands of the central 
Apennines : and there is no doubt that both Reate 
and its neighbourhood were in historical times occu- 
pied by the Sabines. It was this migration of the 
Sabines that led to the expulsion of the Aborigines, 
who, according to Dionysius, previously occupied 
tins part of Italy, and whose ancient metropolis, 
Lists, was only 94 stadia from Raato. (Dionys. I 
14, iL 49.) Silina Italioua appears to derive its 
name from Rhea, and calls it consecrated to the 
Mother of tha Gods; but this is probably a mere 
poetical fancy. (80. iuL viU. 416.) »o mention 
of Reate occurs in history before the period when 
the Sabines had been euS^eoted to the Roman rule, 
«»d admitted to the Roman Franchise (a. a 990) ; 
but its pu nt ft more than once noticed 

during the Second Punk War. Ian. a 211 Han- 
ihal passed radar its walk dark* his retreat from 
or, according to Ooriins, during hie advenes 


npon that city (Uv- nxvi U)< and in B.O.J09 tha 
Jtetidam anaiihUy mentioned as coming forward, 
with the other Bebinea, toftaSh vohm- 
^atwthe armament of 8dpto. (Id.avft.4ft,) 
We ere wholly ignerent of tiwn 

«udnaad totha 


why it wan 

|W 




ka oite 

Grater, lm& a 814 -S f focu>i enter Veegawianit 
received a oonridstaMe nuteber at ehteopfr aafthHi 
jm4Mfonfotoi hat AM iar itklr-iflf a 

« ““ 

hmtr JSqt o/ tfa. 

timtdnn «*«f Urn 

th. Bwtfa. Tn,* -m B* 0»j 

ealtar in l and dwmMr rf «U* RfcJ* mm *» 
— «• «f MMi, IU «Wmm k |hm Mmhm 
with thahtmtebinomtaf fttentama* (Vara A ft 81. 
A|t) 

the river are— e area the smmi uniten write 

through widen It has hitbwto flowed, and reoaivea 
ft team tea te waters of tha Mm end 7W 

rowo, both of them considerable streams, mash 
jpteA broad plain, m leas tend or ft mite In 
team, mad ateaat perfectly level; m that the 
wntere of the Vrihras itself, and than of the amalter 
dm that flew into it, have a tendam to stag- 
late and form marshes, while in other places tmgf 
rive rise to a series of email lakas, remaikaUa for 
Mr picturesque beauty. The largest of there, now 
known as the Logo <b‘ PH di Log o, aeama to have 
been the one designated in ancient times aa the 
Lacvs Vblotob ; while the fertile plains which ex- 
tended from Reate to its banka ware known aa the 
Roanx or more properly Roman Caxh, termed bj 
Virgil the “Roeea nun Velini." (Yirg.Aen.viL 
719, Cic, ad AtL iv. 1ft ; Vsm, JL R. i. 7. §10, 
ii. 1. § 16, aii. 2. § 10 ; Plin. xviL A a. A) But 
this broad and level valley is at an elevation of near 
1000 foot above that of the Nar, into which it pours 
its waters by an abrupt descent, after miles above 
Interamna (Term); and the stream of the Velmas 
must alWvys have constituted in this pert n natural 
cascade. Those waters, however, are so tonally 
impregnated with carbonate of ltee, that they are 
continually forming an extensive deposit of traver- 
tine, and thus tending to block np their own chan- 
nel The consequence was, that nhtes their coves 
was artificially regulated, and their ch a nne l kept 
clear, the valley of the Velinus was inundated, while 
on the other hand, if these waters were carried off 
too rapidly into the Mar, the valley of that lira and 
the territory of Interamna suffered the earns fate. 
The first attempt to regulate the oouree of the Veli- 
nu artificially, of which we bare any account, was 
made by M\ Curiv Dsntatns, after tecenquael of 
the ftahiaae, when he earned off its waters by a deep 
cut through the brow of the MU emMrinf the 
Her, and thus gave rise to the o tl eb rete d o neoa fte 
now known •» the^oBf qfftrrit (Cfovvf Aft 
to. 1ft; 8arv.ari4an.viL 719.) Item the » 
yremfona cf Cieere it would ^>ear tbat the Leras 
Vcliana, previona to this te* tested ft M* 
foraar extant and 

mtZ ££fttek tea 

saraar— srs-ay"- 
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i tat talk* nip «f«fariM tta Button 


U to oaatod i nta ■ ■I ttoWlMi dannr, 

**tta*t » wmhm wktt, Mfttay duty atajtohid, 
“ "y tan timitohf Hit who!* t»U«y. 


•CatBtotoa ]k tta dMlMfetoVtaA in A.Q. 1400 
• to* «taoari on nand Or tta auto* of tta ?*■ 
Iton. tobtoh ta* tatotond in Oh «wr itaea. 

V» ottar tot#* m em tt httwOtllata 

t fin fraud ill the 

Itin e rari e s (& Jut p. 8091 ttkd it early beca m e 
Wfl am of ft bfehap, which St haa continued war 
b#wsi the middle ages it wm, aa it 
1 to be, the eagitai of the surrounding 
Me sachet temaine are now visible at 



The territory of Beale was fi u nooa in 
thnee lor he breed of moke and eases ; the latter 
'sues particularly cele br a t ed, and are said to have 
been sometimes add for a price as high as 800,000 
or wen 400,000 seetmes (Varr. MJk il 8. §3; 
PtotiftBS. a. 68), though it is difficult not to 
nappe m same f ffwy In throe numbers. Bence, Q. 
Anna, a friend of Varro, who had a villa on the 
l*cna Valinas, and extensive possessions in the 
Beatine territorj, ia introduced by Varro in hie dia- 
towfrfklUIamom, as dieooarsing on the enbject of 
hmed% horsee, mules, end assea (Varr. i2.iK.il 
ji.S8 ? fiu*fc.T.B.m) It was st the villa of this 
4b Adas that Oioero lodged whan he visited Beats. 
(<$& ad AU. if. 15.) The Saras Aquas, men* 
timed by him in the same renege, and alluded to 
also by Dionysius (l 14), wars evidently eome 
•fringe *r sources, which supplied me of the small 
‘ihasin the valley of the Velinus. [E.H.R] 
4BOHHT& [Boms.] 

w), a town in the 
northern part of the country occupied by the Mar- 
oomanni ( Bohemia ), ia mentioned only by Ptolemy 
(il 11. $ 29). Some geographers regard it aa 
having occupied the Kite of the modem Prague, and 
others identify it with Hormet ; but nothing cer- 
tain can be said about the matter. [L. S.1 

RE'DONES (‘Ptfowf, Thjffiem), in the Geho- 
galatia Lugdunenais of Ptolemy (il 8. $ 12), are 
placed by him west of the Senonee and along the 
tiger. Their capital is Cefrdats (ffimnet). But 
1 not on the Loire. Pliny (iv. 18) 
the peeves of 


lhahlindi,Bhedon•s,Turolls•. ,, 
bloody fight on the Mra (n^c. 57) 
P*6b P. . Ormans with a single legion into 
MMimm rt qr ri 4 b VeUsti, Bedones, and other Celtic 
MmSi t ri s m mB t s Mrf n s and the Loire, all of whom 
mma tod. <JtG(.R34.) Caesar here enumerates 
the maritime states whose tor. 

In b. c. 58 the Be- 
dooes w*h Wm brigbbenie mnt a contingent te 
attach Ameer during Mb siege ef Alseia. In this 

S3 arst 

vrlM lo“ ^SgaBigb bw mUsd the 

gridaa&s&s 

«U*f toMJMtata s is «p* «* «ta dmttoMM 
* nrttan 8rilMta>7jtf4lM Owowb*. 


BE01UIS LAOCS. 

the modem Bipsa in J b m rfo, is wotioed oufr unto. 
(Geogr. Bar. iv. 25.) (h E] 

WflU <TnyhkPtol il 2. f I0> I. Agfa 
in fibs lohnor of Jllbssulat yp— fry fit by 

_ y* 1 |4_ fjitaitai ■ m i meiii i n t ananam frj)L^ 

HU WmSmm wSfm M MOg il HP 

proper name of which wee mkoMO to them. It 
- n* Amt fHftfftir hi 4 b 


flam, of 
Urn b 


with 4 


of (bwL 

A (*bWSm *P nvbim* l*X J 

the tame dmoriptta, cacywtoied t» hoot 1 
the river Ztor. 

A BaafodCarieea* fOamO [T.H.D.] 
BEGIATIA (celled V *tol it A 1 18, 
oomp. Oecp. Bav. iv* 44, and Bsgma, Pfin. ill 8), a 
town of Imriro, on the send from HipsaBt t» 
to (Ah. iri p 41A) Usnally hentHkd 
Poem rif bJkgm, ffkm them ate Boman 
mmahia. [T. EM 

BEQWWU CHytmm* Ptd ill 10 l } loj a 
plena on the Daswi in Honda I nf erior . It is am* 
Cbiy the sum place an the Augusta of rim lima* 
rosy (p. 280; oomp. TakJftmk) and rim A fr y ri B ra r 
of Pmwjfa$ (A Aed. hr. 6)t ia which corn A may 
be Idstrifiad with CWmriss at the confiumms sf rim 
(VriBri and Danube. f £T. E D.) 

BEGILLUM (iPiyiAXov), a town of the Sabhes 
mentioned by several ancient writers as the piece of 
residence of Atta or Attics Glaums, who adgmted 
to Borne about b. o. 505, with a large body of chants 
and followers, wham he adopted the name of Apphte 
Claudius and became Urn founder ef the Olendiaa 
tnbe and fomily. (Ur. A 16; Diouys. v. 46; 
Soet 7*«b. 1; Smr. oaf Aon. vA 706.) About 60 
years afterwards 0. Oaudiua, the uncle ef the 
decemvir Appius Chmdios, withdrew into mthement 
to Bogillum, as themative phma of hit fomfrdhsre 
c antiquatn fin m&Mf tin BL 58; Vmjk li. 
15). The namam net nfUeed on any other ooforiou, 
nor fie A found in any*af thegecMpbms, and me •» 
wholly withool a etue to hn position. [K.H.B.] 
KEGILLUS LACUS(4 'PwyUXifXi W ,I>kny8.: 
Logo dS ConmfflBe), a email lake in tatinm, at the 
foot of the Ttteeulan hills, eeleb r atad for the greet 
battle between the Boraans and the Latins under 
C. Mamilins, in b. c. 496. (Liv. u. 19; Dionye. 
vl 8; Oic. de Nat. D. il. 2, iA 5; Plin. xuiu. 8. 
all; VaL Max. i. 8. § 1 ; Viet. K«r. /A 16; Flor. 
i. 11.) Hardly any e\ent in the early Roman hu- 
tory has been more disguised by poetical embellish- 
ment end fiction than the battle of BegiUus* and » 
ia Impoeribla to decide what amount of historical 
may he attached to h j but rime k to 
to dtobt tta «iMM* «f tta Uta »*•* «** 
HtalNMrftaMta 
dMtatad hr Urj •* (itutod to tta toAr*l 
TweoIwn( M talMa»ltoiUhBtaMtoTto«SMta 
Ur. IL l»)f tad thk m«m m5n Mtata *• 
id«tideBti« cd tt with ita iman Uto mimfllf- 
ghttto H dto Pnmit, atant • m 8> to tta V. djf 
Colmmi Sr hta mm torn tom to tta tta»* 

toy rfitafeM, SttattaytatowaWltatato 
La f ni n.ASMM ii gad at all aimris asuw 
tartly bn* tan to <taf«f Tntainto *•*•" J*» 
tta rit. rf thto tote tato, rtn* to tta tjjSjJJ* 

iuLb Lm IbJuaiA h# flamt 

sa.*AtS4a!K^r| 



MNfflU, 

i town of FrtuonU. Thb enter, 

, tint of Gmtm oa a maoh «naT 

Mate, Mac Mt neretlnn lnlf * mile ia diamet 

s.jjawasijssrA 

bMaa*tm*atoO)Bt«to «4 other wfawtiMt, 
wl» edoptad the hke or pool uu La Colama to 
&« oa tho aqmee (1004 that there 

Tw.l^.S-SfSSvfeSS 

sgSR&wfeiS 

ridge wbkfe hmt* the orator, and an socket road 
ton Teaoduie ta,*k bk ei m * GeMl passed dose by 
it,sotha*lltadto»i*e»rtl^ 

known in ancknMfcBee. (&&&J 

REGINA- f Krtitrcs $ Bsmcaka.] 

BKGIMSA* m Qsllb it pkeelj* 

the IibkoDa road foam Oondafce (Mm**). The 
first station k Ham Marik, *d tbe next is fie- 
ri™*, 8» Gftttk kagnm from D’AfriUs 

AmiXN^mw the coast, between A 

{Pa*v* Maktis.) (0. L.] 
REGINUM, ft town ia Ik* norths* paitef Vi* 
delicti, do th n woa th e * bank rf the Danube, on the 
road ]*4k«toVk4abea* Thk **o, the modem 
/fctiiftms, or I h g mt btrg , k not mentioned by the 
Homan hiitoriattfe, but it vy nevcrthekm an im- 
portant frontier fortress, and, as we learn from in- 
scriptiona, was aaeoeaataiy the station of the 1st, 
3rd, and 4th Italian legions, and of a detachment of 
cavalry, tbe Ala XL Valeria. The town appeals to 
have also been of gnat commercial importance, and 
to have contained among ha inhabitants many Be- 
man families of distinction, (/t Ant p. 250; Tab. 
Pent,, where it is called Gist* Begins; eomp. 
Rayser, Par Obrd ma mkt mt Bagtrnt, Hi. p.38, 
Ac.) [L. £] 

REG10, a town of Thraoo on the river Bathynk*, 
and not far from Constantinople (/Ids. Him*, p. 
570), with a roadstead, and handsome country 
houses. (Agath. T. p. 146; comp. Procop.\fo Atd, 
iv 6; Theophan. p. 196.) Now Koutschuk- 
Tzschekmettche. [T. H. D.] 

REGIS VILLA ('PiryiowwAAo, Strab.), a place 
on the cuast of Etruria, which, according to Strabo, 
derned its name from its having been the residence 
of the Pelasgic king or chief Makes, who ruled over 
the neighbouring Pelasgi in thia part of Etruria. 
(Strab. v. p, 995.) None of the other geographers 
mentions tin locality; hot Strabo places it between 
Oosa and GraVkcai; and it is tbewfo* In all praba- 
Niity the same {dace which k called in the Maritime 
Itinerary Regab, and k placed 9 milee 8. of the 
river Armenia (Fhrn) and 19 miles from Gnvisose. 
(IfaMarit p. 499.) The she k now marked only 
by some projecting recto called LoJ f nreO e . (Den- 
ria’s Aftwrfa, vcL L p. 898$ Wmtphal, Am* d 
** 1880^ 80.) IB. H. BO 

REGISTuS or EESISTOS. PBmAirrtt*.] 

„ R&G1UM LE'PIDI or BELGIUM LETIDUM 
(JW AMhr v Strab,; 'Hr™' Aewiho*, PtoL: 

Regknekt Jhggio\ sometimes aka calkd 
simply RBoitTK, a town of Gnlfia Okpadaaa, ska- 
eted on the Via Aemftla, between Matins and Parma, 
^ktanoe of 17 miles fam the former and 18 


made. 
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rh ranked by Strab* wtth 
(Strab. v.VsiAl t^L 


Hh Id 4.90; PtoUiL l.|46; Orofi. W. 


Pblegon, JObciwA tij 
eofaOoloiiia,whiekk 


. Tee. BkL S. 60; „ 

Pta k ny alone gins It tbe title of a 
mMtf a mktdto r it was certainly net dMHk M 
At time of tfiny, nor k it so Mghatod vRik^ 
extant inscription. Zompt, however 1 , soppoeee that 
it may have received, a colony under Trajan or 
Hadrian. (Zompt, de Cohn. p. 403.) St. Ambroeo 
notioee Begium as well as Pkeeatk and Matma* 
among the cities which had fallen into great *deoay 
before the cleae of tbe fborth oattuiy. (Ambee. 
Ep. 39.) It was not long before thk that an attempt 
had been made by the emperor Gfatian to repair the 
desolation of thk part of Italy by MttUqg a body of 
Gothic captives in the territory of Begtatt, Panaa, 
and the neighbouring dries. (Ammhm. mri. 9. 
(4.) The continued existence of Begium at akto 
period is proved by the Itineraries and Tsbttk (/tin 
AnL ppwSSS, 987; /tin Sut.p. 616; Tab. Pm), 
and it is mentioned long after the fall of the Western 
Empire by Paolus Diaoonus among the u kcupletes 
urbee " of Aemilia. (P. Disc. Hitt L Lang. ii. 1 A) 
lu the middle ages it rose to a great degree of pro- 
sperity, and Reggio is still a considerable town with 
about 16000 inhabitants. Its episcopal see dates 
from the fifth century. 

The tract called the Campi Maori, celebrated for 
the excellence of its wool, was apparently included in 
the twntaTjf Begium Lepidum. ^[E. H/B.] 

the 

the 

in the modem counties of Stamp and 
Their chief town was Novimnagua. (GomnCamdc^ 

p. i79.) rf.aiy 

BEGNUM, a town of the Bdgae In tbs ft uf 
Britannia Bomsna, and seemingly a pises of some 
importance, since there was s particular road to tt. 
(iSL AnL p. 477.) Camden (v. 133) M tJ8tok 
with RSMoood in SlampMro. Hotiky,taitheosa- 
trary (p. 441), conjectures i% to hm been CW- 
SSsr/bufe, though Roman sntiouitiss hate >lm 
found at ClWkder, Hs dtwtiSlom wjl MM «k 

•aseai'rsv.jfSM* 

j t!ssrsasfS>*v£?‘Jk 



astV)wa» 


ttM 

hm mm k Tiiftomd him tto is citim of tbs 
toe tribe (JM.sk. 30); to tether ef these mn 
wfth toBbotajTPq^octodby too* 


Gem^-after Eaak (oont*ntk») and Sitnah (ha* 
tad), — hr which the hvdnm did not strife: to 
he called it Bsfaebeto* “And he said, For now the 
Lord hath made mom for os, and we shall be frail* 
fill in the bad.* (Gsftxxvi. 18, Si) — 82.) There 
was a town in the Vicinity of the well, the tmoea of 
which were w o w ed, with the well itself, by Mr. 
Bewknds,in 1648. u About a quarter of an hoar 
beyon d fiMh, wo came to the remains of what 
mast hare been a very well-built city, called now 
MU to Thai is undoubtedly the ancient fisho* 
hath, where Abraham, aad afterwards Isaac, digged 
ft well. This Iks, as Behoboth did, in the land of 
Gemr. Outside the walk of the dty is an ancient 
well ef living and good water called BirJtohi to 
This met prafaabk k the site, if not the weU itself, 
digged by lease." (Williams's Holy City, roi L 
"ht|L pi. 465.) [G.W.l 

[ AFQIXlNA'fiES (JKes), in Gallia Nar- 
Axaoag theOppda Latina of Gallia Nar- 
j or those which bad the Latimtaa, Pliny 
(iiL ft 4) enumerates “ Alebece Beiornm Apolli- 
aarpft" The old leading, “ Akheoeiiorum Apol- 
Jkntoa*k n blander made by joining two words 
toother, which haa been comeoted from the better 
thoineerigdon oou moon. afolldi ajl, 
and flam the Table, which hoe Bek ApoUinaria. 
The place may ham taken its name flam a temple 
of Apdkfcdfe after the town became Bomaa. The 
may be eorrnpt, or it may be a farm- 




i CoL JoL Ang. ApdHaar. 
ia an ioseripte, shows it to haft 
been a colony of Augustas, 

Ries is in the amndiasem«it of Dig** in the de- 
partment of Barnet Alp*. Them are four columns 
standing near the town, which may be the remains 
of a temple. The bases and the capitals are marble : 
the shafts are every hard granite, and about 18 ket 
high. There is also a small ehrcnUr building coo- 
mating of eight columns meting on a basement, but 
it bee bem spotted by modern bend* Thmenow 
i in it a rectangular altar of one block if white 


■ntfcli, whkh bmm m macrlpto to the Mother cf 
thi Gwk aad the Cheat Goddam. At Jto them 
ham head dkootamd an wommm immfttrWf fingu 
■toafgmatto oefemas; aaAitkaaiA that too 
kata hem » drone Md a tbeatm in the t own. 

toftiamAarSi 

- r T . - M ■ • 

■ an erwwyww^ sw man w» t, 

‘ “ " *' " r 4 Bar. 



BEPBAXM VALLIS. 

CkurfrR G.iL 8) says that the 8 
areet to the Goto of an the Belgae, md he i 
the Sequana and Matrona ( Jfnrne) the ‘ 
between the Ba^aa and fheihltaft Thel 
wmMk t migh ton ut f t h ^toft 

from the ooath (ft a 07), be earns to the 


Mime), which he says is on the berdetv ef the lend. 
Eight xnttm from the Akqe and north of ft wm 
him, a town of the RsraL The Bead then ex- 
tended an for north as the Aims, and beyond ft 
Their oapftal, Dumoortoram, k bo t wow the Awns 
and foeitierw*. 

When Bm Belgae to the beginning of ft a 47 
worn Mritecthy task forest to attack Caesar, tha 
Bend wen traitors to their ‘country. They stib» 
milted to thuBomaa prooonsal aad offere d to sapply 
Mm with wan, to gift hostages, to receive him m 
their town* and to help him against the met of the 
Belgae and the Garment with all their power. (A 
O. iLS.) The SnenieoeB who were in political muon 
with the Bemi joined the Belgae. When the gnat 
meeting ef the GaMo states was held at BSbnrte in 


a. a 53 to miss troops to attack Caesar at Akua, 
the Bemi did not come, and they oonthmed fidthfol 
to Caesar. When Cams r entered Gallia in ft a 
58, the Aedui and the Seqnafti were the leading 
nations; but when the Sequent warn humbled, the 
t oo k their p Vi t and those yrM *-** tK# did 
nst like to attach themaehres to the patttkol p ertjf 

m the AM 


of the Aedoi, joined the tod. Than i 
worn the first ef the Gallic po&tel m 
and the Bemi ware the aseoad. (Gaea. M, O. vl 
18.) Even the Canutes, a OaHk pespk, had at- 
tached tfMmmhaa to the tod. (&G. vL 4) 
Caaear rewarded the fidelity ef toe Bead by Awing 

Nay (iv. 17) mmtoTtoe Bend as one if tbe 
Foodonn Pepwf ef Bdgkft What 8Wk 
rt. 194) tkMmi Wb *i 
mtb the lia m a m , Mi tbdr d Hf r 
the MiMfaMl IwlilMI «f dw 1 

[Dww q ww m. 1 

Lmi (Phonal i 414) hm . Km m ft 

■dj— 

“ Option* nooao Lmcdi Btanaaga. Uoerto.* 
Bat tb. nfltaijr ddH rfth»Emi b <*b«wi« 

‘'“I- ^ y wftJdT 



CkitaTtol) jP 4^L 

eGrlVrdw er, 

ift hjitWite «f JmutHw A| 

dM,4Mvt a'SftMtoM.M 
tiad dwMbgr .1 BmMm M 4 ftl 
hat g g etmd kg qkiJNiSMtoi i 

-«jrsr.*«©fe 

sswoBigaSfiw* 

StaSfa’SfcSSsSJ 






St avid— dydrifed to same from the i Beptodm, * 


i Amataki— (0m tie. 5 ) settled in 

Aabteroth Kamaim* amend by Mend to be of 
the nee* rift *ith Catena 

Ml Phoenicia to Gteeee. (Hmd.r.ft7| AM, 
* Ml, — np. pp. f8i85«.) ThsFhitotto- 
wfaTare oeid to b£h encamped them mey bam 
bequeathed their name to the valley. [G.W.] 
BEPHIDIM ('PwpAefr), the eleventh encamp- 
meat of the Israelite after leaving Egypt, the neat 
befoce Sisal, “wh— was no water for the people to 
drink." (M xxxiii. 14.) Mam waa accord- 
ingly instructed to amite the rock in Bomb, which 
yielded a eopply for the Mode of the people, from 
whose mS nge the phot was named Maeaah 
and Meribah. Hera also U waa that the Israelites 
font eucounterad the Amaleki— , whom they die- 
oomifced ; and here Moaea received hie fothar-ia-kw 
Jethro. (JEM. xviL) Hi posrio n , Dr. Eobbwoa 
eonniees, meet have been at some point hi Wmb+A* 
Sheikh, ait for from the akfate of Horab (which he 
tabes to he the name ef the mountain district), and 


of baud* 


beam fi— 1 the high 

which tom fty is mera faHy dmeribed by Burck- 
hardt, and Dr. Wilson, who agrees in the identM- 
cation, and name the range of rooky mountains 
Wateigah. He flays that 14 water from the rock in 
Horab coaid — 8y flew te this place.” (Bobinaon, 
M* Km. toll pp. 178, 178 ; Burckhardt, Traveb 
m Syria, fa p.488; WOboo, Loads qf the Bible, 
vol. i. p. 894.) Dr* Lepans c u ntroverte this port- 
' nropoem A&Jfc— e, only a mile distant 
ooavetthmettiitain of J Pha efa aa the 
(we the raring-place”) of the Exodus. 



two 

from 



In the ** | fl^ * 


This ia at the foal ef Mel & iM, which be regards 
as the mountain ef the law, aad finds the stream 
opened fay Moose “in the dear-nmahig and vett- 
flavoured spring ef ITdtf Fkrfa which irrigate 
the fortilo soil tfELBemme, end ran— it to exhibit 
all the riches of the gardens of Ford a for the space 
of halt a mile.” (Lapsing, A Tour from Thebee to 
the Peniamla qf Sinai, pp. 74—88.) [Q. W.l 

BERIGO'NIUM CPepytowe, Ptol. iL 3. § 7), a 
town of the Hovantae in the province of Valentis in 
the SW. part of Britannia Barbara, which seems to 
have been —ted at the 8. extremity of the Sinus 
Bengoidus (Lock Ryan) near Stammer. Camden 
identifies it with Jtorpay (p. 1803). [ T* H. D.] 
BEBIOON1US SUmS(^ydrns x&wot, Ptol. 
ii.3.§l), m bayintbe antn of the Hovantae, 
80 “"Wd from the town ef Berigeahuh (q.v.). 


BE&4PHA at S&ZEPH {Ms), a city ef 
Syria, ntootd by Ptolemy to the district of Pel- 

^^^SBfsass 

ftift r Ain tksa Acs 


RBACAtAK. 
wbiah May hwxfarlwd it. —a tnm to tt ft iMrteg 
• Mot* diafctet, or 4 mb fM> m rM CM 

G*m- «k) ~ ‘ ■ ‘ “ * 

fllpfldrd 

hawwbhattet 

Mbiiaietoi 

la uncerta in. 

BKVES8 IO (Mm **% ItftSkh 1 
tb. v»m, or V«taM • tha mm |i 
Ptabmy<a.7.|ft»)t MlflvMrfe 
phwa in tb. lyfiST la tb* NAftM it te 

writtMl OtriM VfBfergroM. 
thaMhe pin. i 
•M b 8. Pm 
▼«teteb w , B Mi i te te tb. m» bnl mM of ten 
VaBwt Aj^btettotefiManufAtet 
M, aartk «fb J>p. fG. U 

BHA (KmiM PtoLr.B.M IS, 17, lft, SI, 
«i. 14 f| 1,4; An. »Urc. xxfl! 8. |88 : 'Hm, 
m. B. Ms F«|pi) * rirw of Adatic 8ar> 
which anttog to Ptotany (I e.), tha 
MWte who had a» oooniato know. 
Mp of tha lapt of Garopno otnana, hod bo 
t a l a o n to ia tha E. aad W. oatwoi i tbo of tha 
Hype t in m an —tains, aad diioharged itself into 
tha Hyraan— sea. The affh—ta whieh Ptohsny 
(tl 14. 1 4) describes aa filing into it from tha 
Bbynnnioi Montes, and which must not be ooo- 
fotuided with the nver Bhymmns [Bsmotoa], an 
the gnat aco— km made to the weft— of the 
Volga by the Kama in the government if 1 
Ammianus Ma—Uhnu (4 c.) says that lift I 
were covered with the plant which bore the i 
name as the river — the “rim" or “tin 
of Dioaooridm (ft tfer, Mi. I!) end “rhaco— ” 
of Pliny (xxvd. 1 05), or effioinal fhoherb. (Comp, 
ton to, Mat Med. vol. ik pt 1. ph 1*43.) 
The old —ding Rha in the —ft ef PmMiaft 
Mela (UL 5. $ 4) has been shown by Tm—aeke 
(ad foe.) to be a mistake of the earikr edit—, for 
which be subritutes Camus, a river of Albania. 
The Oabos C°cpof, Herod, iv. 183, 184), wh— , 
according to the story of the Scythian expedition, 
the erection of eight fort— waa supposed te 
mark the extreme point of the march of Dannie, 
has been identified by Klaproth, and Sohaforik 
(Slav. Alt vol i. p. 499)— who mentions that in 
the language of some tribes the Volga is rill 
called “ Rhsu” — with that river. £E. B. J«) 
BHAABE'Nl ( ( Poafi— Q, a people of Arabia 
Deserts, next to the Agabeni, whe w— ea the am* 
flam of Arabia FeHx. (PtoL v. 19. $ 8.) Atone 
tb— w— the M— n! | the Orated lay tew— i 
them and the NW.ext—dty of the tonte OaftC 
Mr. Fcntnr justly nmarka thft“the torari— to ef 
Ptolemy rather indkatm the dtorioa. then d— — 
the posiflone, of th— eev— 1 tritoa^ ifiam gf 

■‘’feiUS L. I. 

* AM 4) . MrouglTfcrtM 


itohk 


It , ^ Istfor |e 
« toe b— ftfi— 
without BUfiUtet 

yeeet 

w the tteviAgrii gg a— rib M the hS — hmM 


Mf rf M M ^n»«ni a,M 

Dua fc tha diiwsuoB ofPmU. AiM 

, pboadoafc. Uwrof wy^Mj 

aaMteoktha MBNwte* «*M 
•ddbhml wori» to it It haa ate I 



ftSTjMrd |M «) »W5 

3ft o? »M«rsrSwswi 7ito 



too RHAOOtia 

Mi nothing faith** l» known about otthor of 


[L.S.J 

BHACOTX&. rAiaxasouu, p. 95.} 
BHAEBA (taOt, PtoL ilT5T§ 10), a town In 
ft* inferior of Hiboruia, awarding to Camden (p. 

CT. He Do] 

BBAEDtiSTDS. [BmMmu.1 
mrimi; pbra in the AnaAin 

j l i nff ofC|yimria»a> Dm ewSoeoeeof the Gorty- 

••Will m Hi tofcsblfimta, appears in indent to- 
eariptions tamriatty without the A, as Barf* and 
M, whfto tiwl&a of Latin authors c omm o nl y 
have the foam Bhaetia and Bbaeti,— -a drcumstanee 
which gam tor to show that tha more correct spelling 
hi without the A. Bhaetia was essentially an Alpine 
Oofi fifr y, bordering in the north on Vindelieis, in the 
meet m the termory inhabited by the HrivetiL in 
the aouth an the Chain of the Alps ta m Mens 


she aontsi an U» Chain or the Alps from mom 
A dula to Hons 0 era, which separated Bhaetia from 
Italy, end hi the east on Koricum and Venetia ; 
henoe It comprised the Modem Gruomt, the Tyrol, 
and retofiaf toe northern parte of Lombardy. This 
canal# had Us inhabitants did not attract much 
attain hi ancient times until the reign of An* 
gustos, who determined to reduce tha Alpine tribes 
which had until then maintained their independence 
in (be mountains. After a struggle of many yean 
Bhaetia and several adjoining districts were con- 
quered by Drains end Tibenos, n. a 15. Bhaetia, 
Within the boundaries above described, seenw then to 
ton been constituted as a distinct province (Suet 
Any. SI; Yell Pat II. 39; Lie. JSpk 136$ Aural. 
VkLEpit. 1> Vindelkis, in the north of Bhaetia, 
most at that time likewise have been a separate 
province; bat towards the end of the first century 
A.p. the two provinces appear united as one, under 
the name of Bhaetia, which accordingly, in this 
latter sense, extended in the north as nr ee the 
Danube and the Limes. At a still later period, in 
or shortly before the reign of Constantine, the two 
provinces were again divided, and ancient Bhaetia 
received the name Bhaetia Prims, its capital being 
called Cana Bhaetorum ( Chur ) ; while Vindehcia 
was called bhaetia Seconds. The exact boundary line 
between the two Is not accurately defined by the an- 
cients, bat it is highly probable that the Alpine chain 
extending from the Lake of Constance to the river 
/mi was the natural hoe of demarcation; it should, 
however, be observed tart Ptolemy (ft IS) inetodes 
Stair the name of Bhaetia all the ooontiy west of 
the river lieu* a* for is the sources of the Denotes# 
and Bhenus, while he applies the name of Vtode&oit 
to tito taritay between the Liens and Oenua, 
AnotartBrntota or Bhaetia Proper was throughout 
fifi Mptm tataey, being traversed by the Alpes 
fihaeticaeadlfats Adula. It een trioed the aoenn 
yf nearly iB theAlpfae rivers watering tha north of 
Italy, me# fit # Addas, Sarins, Ofbioa, Clenria, 
ihtof rivere of “* 


lfacfoe,«tol*ti*ra; tat the ahtof rivere 
Iterif tael tta Attarie wlltita tofimmiy the laatgns 
<or A amatv mr Oamart. The meg, 

ntfieafil tafiata tatted ta tame riven ware fertile 
and wril atariad to tgetatitaralpureulti; but the 

M>t mftm ApfSl #M ptWK&i pub* to 

SbiWrtto 


KHAETAt. 

B erid et this Bhaeti a produced abondimoe of was, 
honey, pitch, and oheeee, in which oo nrid crobto earn* 


The ancient inhabitants of Bhaetia hato i n m odern 
jus attracted men than erdinaiy attention foam 
i hull Mtari nunn " is with the aarimt IfWW tatonfi 
Jiney are nrst ®isp»»i ay jremuue c mmww i w; 
oempb fltreb. iv. p. 36#. tft up. 393, tiiaMe wif 
lug to tradition the Bhaetianswvre H ueronrwhn 
tori artgtoally i nhab ited the yW nff of fiantafita, 
bnt WMteDpelM tyft. tmdtol Wall' ft Ml 
AftwAfctMi ab iftntanllA«iMfe 
that we re fiat off tarn their kinsmen. who ramriead 
to ftaly and finally establhdked themmlrae to Efcrork 
‘ l mL6;Pito.Blt4;Stoph.k#.t.*Pmra(-) 


f JostifL 

This tea 


sappert taw the tat 
reesideil hyDfeoyrioe of HaUeamamoa (L 34)fhat 

eka IPfatoaitamtare tm Wtawwlm natlml ihaMalma Ifrrtitawi m 

wt lan i iMW hi wnni c m B uiHMtifit iiifliBA, 
wMft h Wh wA to fa. fthruptbir Am If ft. 
aMMBhtoti. A i w M w i rfftk ^uAke I. 
diffletot town .t ft. fto. wbm tb.'BceWMM»- 
qM nd WkMk ft. ftdk rf ito 

wa ^wwep vwswi hw toMiiwwnrorro WVWpw 

Celts, which to the ooenw of a few centarta toawM 
entirely feoatai But, assuming that the Itasn 


btay 

likely that on the tov«km of Italy by the tank 
they should have gone back to the Alpa acme wfiijfo 
they had come into Italy $ fe eeema much more 
probable to rappoM that the EtnuceUs in the Alp* 
were a remnant of the nation toft behind thereat 
the time when the Btrnsoans originally ndgetltd 
into Italy. But, however this may be, the amfety 
to obtain a key to the mysterious language of the 
basiedi 


in 

toaguegeof 

inmkahss 


modem inqairem to eeareh for it 
in the monntatos and valtoya of anrient Bh a etia; for 
they reasonably assumed that, although the gnat 
body of the population to the time ef Augaetas 
consisted of Celts, who men altar thrir subsjagation 
adopted the language of the aon qummu , there may 
aull exist some tracm of Its original into ' 
the names of ntoem, and even to the I 
ordinary life. In the d to trirt s whe re the 
remained pure s t, as in the volley of Enga&no snd 
in the Gr o d n ert h al, tha language spoken at preeant 
a corruption of Latin, the Bomsunth a* it is 
called, intermixed with some Celtic and German 
elements, and a few words which are believed to 
bo neither Celtic, nor German, nor Latin, and are 
therefore considered to be Etruscan. Several um» 
of pUcw to»tor» tow wntoklww » ftg 


who. star nmt bimri rori aadbavtal ^ 

»yit» ,* * < 2 r £; 

Ataitas ta «kea gril rim JmrUr 

tftwWtoW* 

dmif «MB ^SSLv. TlfyiStoSw » 
mawK mWjW g e «!ii, 


a wUd* m 

«t»u$Tik 

ma at ft* tfaw *1 , _ 

•ad wftvfi thrir cfitowtail toil 
their bouatiy to# Itatauto 




BHAUAE. 

gof . Cbm. It. 14. 15> Like all mountaineers, 
ther cherished amt love of freedom, and fought 
■ffiJnjTKaMM with n«. Md dopur, u w* 
Z. 1 L 1 flora. (hr. MX who otate that the 
yv T ««— Tf r i" ^ who floor took pert in die war, 
after harlag apeM their anowe, threw their own 
eblUiettlRWte MM of the Bomana. BtUl, bow»nr, 

wfeSSSSsaSSS 

1mm taH***JM» I ft* I**« ft* 

Kmphe Sahr tarttottj wee ataort enttrelr deyrao. 
iatedT hat U eotnaiftat wrati at the time when 
the Oetngsthe, «ijr Thjej«io, to* * 

the eonktov mtmrni fee ndtoinMnfloa hrtotke 

*«* rf _« <£»?%& giMt SttB 

Caesiod. Vms If* WtWww ? Tn eou ml e, 
ft. WlW* «tor ^l^Mri.a», £ 
the river Uodi beoWtts ike wfoPT W*ew W 
im VipdeIMm ibei Mmarfl In BhMdfow 
(Egin. m Carol M. U-) The more impotent 
among the various tribes m en tion ed in BhaetU, <»eh 
at the Usoxxn, Vnn^ Caujw^ 
feximsMfe l*A*qt» Jtet*>*na* Owtauw, Tki- 
DXMTuit| §Sd dtaeumed ip eeperqfo 

articles. Trideutum me <M meal important among 
tire few Ml if the country s Ike others am 
known almost exclusively through the Itinsrariee, 
two roods having been made through Bhaetia by 
the Romans, the one hiding from Auguste Vinde- 
hcoram to Oanmn, and the other from the same 
town to Verona; Paulue Diaoonua, however, men- 
tions a four towns of the interior which were not 
situated on these high-readi, such ae the town of 
Mate which was destroyed in the eighth century by 
tbe fall of a mountain, and tho site of which is now 
occupied by the town of Jferaa. [I* &] 

RHAGAE CPayol. Arrian, Amah. ifi. 80; Strab. 
an. pp. 814, 884$ 'Myem, Uidor. Char. 1 7; h Wyu, 
Steph. B. $, e.; 'Pdyoio, Pte). ft 8 . § 4; Bhsges, 
Tobtiy i. 14; Bek. 'Ftrywvdr), a great town of Media 
Magna, tbe capital of the province of Rhagiena, 
which is first known to ns In history as the place to 
which the Jewish exiles were sent. (Tcibity L 14, 
ir. 20, ix. 2.) It was situated in the eastern part 
of the country towards Parthia, one day’s journey 
from the Pylae Gaspiae (Arrian, Anob. in. 20) and 
10 days' march from Eohatana ( Hamaddn ). The 
name of the plaoe is stated by Strabo to have been 
derived from the frequent earthquakes to which it 
had been subject, but this Is contrary to all proba- 
bility (Stub, s l p. 814); ha adds, also, that, 
like many other placet In the neighbourhood, it had 
been built (or rather rebuilt) by the Greeks (p. 
fi24). la ktar times It appears to have been re- 
built by Saisuoas Hteater, who celled it Burma. 
(Strab. I a) Still liter it appears to have been 
•gain rebuilt by one of {he houas of Arseeee, who 
uuned it in consequence Amok. (Strab. I <?,; 
Steph. B. «. t ,) In modern times the ancient name 
bas returned; and the mine of which have 
wen visited and 4m&*A ho many trawlers, no 
doubt rapmenk Ike she tf the undent Bh : 

(Km Porter, 2V**fk ral. L p.358.) PUny 

• **» <*f Parthia, which he calls Apameia 

,MAjW.aTTO 


BHAMNOS Wl 

7*9), nppoaed 1» Mr. FonM-toUMwiial with m 
Rh&banitM of Ptotaoy (pUmnrml, vt f.k $4% 
whom that rogmphor pM vOm M m t qpna L 
Ho (a;* “4Mr com moo pet Him, Berth tf j ' 
Climax, concurs with ^ — l * 

J 



wmmmgrA, m*cutp.744,h/r 
MSm I, fP«(WW^, -ovrwfjRA 
***♦ fora. T k p m l r k, TVrowrfr), u demos of 
4#te belonging to the tribe Asentis (Steph. B., 
Ute is e rt, Su5^n »‘X which derived Its name from 
l iskjikkh shrub, which still grows upon the 
rate ('ftgwwim, confer, of fawdm from pi&mt) 
The town stood upon the eastern coast of Attica, at 
the distance of 60 stadia from Marathon, and upon 
the road leading from the latter town to Orapus. 
(Pans. L 88. § 2.) It is described by Scyhtx (p. 
21) as a fortified place; and it appears from a 
decree in Demosthenes (pro Cor , p. 288, Bobko) 
to have been regarded as one of the chief fortresses 
in Attica. It was still in existence in the time of 


Pliny ( 4 * Bhamnns pawns, locus Marathon, n hr.7.s. 1 1). 
Bhamnus was the mrthplaoe of the orator AntiphO 
[Diet o/Biogr. «. r .] ; but it was chtetyr celebrated 
hi antiquity on account of its wefohip of Nemesis, 
who was hence called by the Latin praiti s u s ti b 
virgo and Rhammaia do a. (CatulL lxvi. 71; Claud. 
B. Get 631 . Ov. Met iii. 406, TrieL v. 8. 9; Stat. 
Silv. hi. 5. $ 8.) The temple of the goddess was 
at a short distance from die town. (Pans. L c,t 
comp Strab. ix. p. 399.) It contained a celebrated 
statue of Nemesis, which, according to PouaanisH, 
was the work of Pheidias, and was made by him out 
of a block of Parian marble, which the Persians had 
brought with them for the construction of a trophy. 
The statue was of colossal size, 10 cubits in height 
(Hesych. «. Zenob. Prov v. 82), and on its harih 
were several figures in relief. Other Writers toy 
that the statue was the work of Agoraeritoa of 


Parse, n disciple of Pheidlss. (Strab, ix. p. 49ft 
Plin.xxxri.8.e.f §l7,8fflig.) Itwashteraver 
a common opinion that Fhetdiss was ths real anttwe 
of th. Mm. tat ttat b. BMW u >dM itawjfftw 
woric to bi. ftrouril* 

la, TmU. cm. ^1. #ea) Bhwmw 0 »»Qd *» » 
MBifl ptaSu, 9 mik. in kngth.whK*, Sk* of 
Mwwthon, m shot oat ftwn tb. "•* Jj AaJo»W 
mnooBding moa nt » )o a Too town «*#* »*» 
nkd npon » rooky prinonto, wnwwnaol ly ft* 1^ 
ftr twCftMi tf feAenmftwn«n, «na. M"! >S* f , 
br.namw ridge with tho mmntein^wWA «!*«•, r 
lomeeh it on tb. lnd rid* It hi 
iii M roifm COt*i-MM**pt, » Mtr 
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Periphu, $s bor de red by earn! mn an taa^»« 
a.g. the Dmmdtu and JfcftairlriMy~flMm^ a 
1—fffifi or mm ba Iran di BMbvnl ftew of 
tkm iibmii mi if mmUmMi hdgfrtraodtfacp^fa 
•stand of than am arcfcad |p|H» tern eooogh 
to adult tbapMMffa tfabs* Mf 

a^jk|ij|!^ r»irsSi! j?Cnrt5S!t ssrsss 

baa hem a grsdaal tfafaw df tba fanlld «w- 
apaallig tiliil—i r rf the am Tbs swfr also 
wtoah bate barn bmai onthe mate atom hw» 
aflbatsd materially tbe come of theiitm,-— barring 
tba months of many, among them tbe Bbaptas, sad 
compelling others, a. g. tha to mn oM^nd/ 

io a direction pdaSM to &• osaat . Aw Ifter iamb 
of the reefs has bean that many thaw haring no * 
insufficient otttfets into thesm. We become tainm 
or shallow lakes; and, ooaaoqnsnt^ f atvtamMhot « 
Ptolemy’s age warn oonaoUy described as ronmog 
into the ocean, am now mswa aa em adlwmittbysso a 
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1 §1, xxjttU5.il: M, *>*■»* ft* *»!** 
Steph. B. f. «.> from tfa atorjr teM dbont the 
CretoPbewfcjAria^tofcfe u Oretka"(c^AeiMmh 
JV. J. xrit. 3ft, comp. Diodor. ▼. 70), it Mtv that 
them were two ritfe* of tfcie name in Onto. Tfct 
•xistooce of two pfaune ao> called in the inland mi*tat 
give rise to some such legend aa that which he men. 
two*. PariOay (Crete, toL ip 835) Bxee the m to 
of one Bhane&a at Bdtgkio Mjro, briar** Caoaraa 
and Gortyna, and from ita proximity to Mi Ida 
Jofwa that it » the more aaoMQi 


•tu rn * 
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BH EBA6 CHlot), a nrj null it rtr m tho 
«•* of Brthjma, tho tafth of which amount. <0)7 
toofaw mileo; it flow late th, Kaiaa, aoar tho 
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where they adjoined the Leorko territory, while the 
Looriaa colonise of Medina and Hiwwomm prevented 
Mr extension on the N. Indeed, from the portion 
of Bhegidm it aeeme to have always maintained 
taken mmt part in 

Qneh cities la Italy* Bot^non the Bfrtgkftv and 

troikas, Iw rwo tv twannw 

Hunt spirit of comity, A might be mdSfy 

iiwpi IwHfll CuM| TO Mr IMIgl - 

hciro, wd 4ktatng to different not (Thue.iv. 

l,m 

Bhroinm appears to have participated largely in 
the pominal efirnget introduced by the Pythagoreans, 
and even became, for a abert time altar the dtothof 
Pythsgflrm, the bsad-qnaitars of hie eect (Iambi 
88, 180, 881); bat the changes then 

ill® under tirtirigo of Anaxilas that Bhe gi em 
tmm to n degree of power for greater than it 
bed jMRviomdf attained. We have no a coon n t of 
the eSonm e taao ea attending the elevation of that 
de ep en |e power, an event which took plaoe, ae- 
<w4£* la Diodorus, In n.c.494 (Died. si. 48); 
bait me knew that ho beloaged to one of the indent 
Meeaenian ftmnlhp, and to the oligarchy which had 
pretMliMly ruled this state. (Stab, vt pw 887, Pans. 
ir.M {%; Axkt PbL v. IS; Thoc, ti l) Bence, 
when he hfaaadf master of on the 

eppndte aide of the staits, he gave to that city the 
name of Messina, by which it was over afterwards 
known. (Manaana.] Anaxilas eontinued for some 
yuan ruler of both these ekiee, and thus was unffis* 
pled master of the SidUan straits: aftiU father to 
•toetfcfan himself in this eover etgnty, ha fortified 
the rooky promo nto ry of Soyllaeam, and e rt a blishi d 
a naval e lati o n then to guard the stndts agrtnet 
the Ijpfifceftku pirate (Stsah. vl p. 887.) Ha 
mafifatad alae die hdftrtk a of the nsighbooftag 
city of Locri, the perpetual rival and enemy of 
Bhcginm, bnt waa prevented from carrying out his 
purpose by the intervention of Huron of Syracuse, 
who e spou sed the cause of the Locnans, and whose 
enmity Anaxtlae did not choose to provoke (Schol 
ad Pmd. Fptk li. 84.) One of his daughters was, 
indeed, married to the Syracusan despot, whose 
friendship he seems to have sought assiduously to 
cultivate. 

Awattas ffgsyed the reputation if ana ef the 
irfMitd find meat twuitaMi of the fikifieo rnkro 
(Atffrk.fr. BjT** fc h jHtafch that Hb*iwn 
fwMph § swrot ryw p u rity f"^* 1 hk gomwmmt. At 


JtHEOUJafc 

the barbarians net only pursued the fogftiros to tfa 
gates of Ihqginin, bat ectuafly made themarims 
masters of the oity, may be tefoty njeetod as inors- 
dihle. (Died, xi 88; Herod, vii 170; Gro fcfe JK* 

!v of na n a wii who ware aukl k 


thsmssfras matte ef ; 


expmlkil bf the sam of Anaxfai; bud the wtms 
rtosy has.* my epeovypbal air* 8b art MM 

hf HI? M ft m pi friM mmt ti; U MlAftU tJlttt tM dM 
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70 


it lib«tj to prosecute fate derigna against Rhegium 


ite Btefim Ss Tain mdoa^imml 


to start tap dinger bf mum itting to a tribute of 
9$0 tsteufe* and Sjr aaiwndanng all their ships, 70 
in numb* By obtainad only 

a preearioua traos, which Dionysius found a pretext 
for breaking ttoW next year, and laid Age to 
tftie oitr with all hie force*. The Bhagiani, under 
the command of U general named Pbyton, made a 
toprtate f^stanca, and ware enabled to proton* 
th«£l lefence for ofevun montba, but were at length 
compelled to surrender, after baring suffered the 
utmost extremities of Amine (b. c. 387). Tbs 
•arriving inhabitants wen sold as slaves, their 
metal Phytou m to an ignomhikms death, and 
the city itself totfily destroyed. (Dioiaiv. 106—108, 
111,113, Strsb. vL p. 308; PeOudL-Arist (too*. 
iL 21.) 

There b redoubt font Kheghau never folly to- 
aovarad this great calamity; but so important a bits 
could not big remain unacce p ted. The younger 
Dionysius partialhrfestorsd the dty, to whkfohs 
gave the natae of rhoetdas, but the old name soon 
again prevailed. (Stub. la) It wee eeeupied with 
a garrison by the despot, but In B. a 861 it ms 
besieged and taken by the Syracusan commanders 
Leptines and OaUlppua, the garrison driven out, and 
the citizens restored to independence. (Piod. xvi 46.) 
Hence they were, a few yean later (n. o. 846), 
among the foremost to promise their assistance to 
Timoleoo, who halted at Rhegium on his way to 
Sicily, and from thence, eluding the vigilance of the 
Carthaginians by a stratagem, crossed over to Tau- 
romeninm. (Died. xvi. 66, 68; Plot Hanoi 9, 10 ) 
From this time we hear no more of Bheginm, till 
the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy (n. o. 980), when it 
again became the scene of a memorable catastrophe. 
The Bhegians on that occasion, viewing with appre- 
hension the progress of the king of Epirus, and dis- 
trusting the Carthaginians, tad recourse to the 
Roman alliance, and received into their city as a 
garrison, a body of Campanian troops, 4000 in 
number, under the command of an officer named 
Decias. But these troops had not been long in pos- 
session of the city when they were tempted to follow 
the example of their countrymen, the Mamertmes, 
on the other ride of the strait; and they took advan- 
fojge of an alleged attempt at defection on the part 
of the Bhegians, to make a promiacnoua massacre of 
the male citterns, while they reduced the women 
wri children to slavery, and established themselves 
in the sole occupation of the town. (Pel. L 7; One. 
*▼. 8 ; Appurn, Sou nd*. HL 9 s Diod. nidi JStoc. Hi 
P.494, Ewe. Potto, p. 663 ; DfcmOass. JV. 40.7; 
“hufo v, p. $5g.) The Baums were unable to 
pnmeh them for this aot of treachery so long as they 
were occupied with the war against Pyrrhus; and 
toe Campanians for ***** ream to nan 

Jtoljoe&rfSIdr crime. gat u won u Pm rim* 
“4 ®n*llTwitiite,wE from Ittly, tbo BomtM tawd 
«***«*«* their rebellion* oaUteot w ft In 
Wn* ootiwJy nwkM If tfiorw of 
<fc* ewntl Sonwnw hnnM In tro- 
SJxflwa by tow, though net tlB after * 
** put of bSMbai h*M 
“ thowtatai fee mm new eaeemed by wderof 
tkm ‘ w> *’ ** v *‘ 

You JX, ' * '* 


Rhsgium was new restored to the ntorifore of fee 
fonner inhabitants (PUL l 7; Lit. xtuL Ap* 
pfe®» lc)j but it wuk hp*e suffered mtefe, and 
&ea no t seem to hate T * 


make hhatefif \ 
SZLTTfZ 

remiMU* LMf# 

Win this time the 

we mm mui.wrepp 
toned to reto jfrfa ctoa 

mmSTmu 

WaOniMoif MM0 



though tottnflL in ***™hMb 
r wmom vQDflPDRMBt CQ mKHIHII 

. .. , , __Jugent as often to yeMtefo 

Ofe xxxL 31, tm* 16, xxxri 43.) It was not 
t£U after the Social War that the Bheg|m%l^Su 
ctfeer Gzeife etaos of Italy^jassed into the oonditten 
of Boman citizens, and Bheginm itself became a 
Roman Mtaddpium. (Clc. p!rr. iv, 60, HMl L 8L 
JfeAm*. 8.) rtly before this (a 0.91) tifi 
dty bad sufltosd severely from an earthquake, which 
had destroyed a lame part of it (Stab, vl p. 256; 
JuLOfaseq. 114); but it seems to have, la great 
measure, recovered from this cslamHy, and is men 
tianed by Appisn towards the does of the BepuhHo 
as one of the eighteen flourishing cities of Italf, 
which were promised by the Triumvire to thrir 
veterans as a reward for their services. (Appisn, 
B. C iv. 8.) Bbagfom, however, had the good 
fortune to escape on this occasion by the personal 
favour of Oetavian (/A 86); and during foe war 
which followed between him and SeXtua Pompeiua, 
b. c. 88 — 86, it became one cl foe meat important 
pasta, which was often made by Oetavian foe head- 
quarters both of his fleet and army. (StrUb. vi. 
p. 358; Appian, B. C. v. 81, 84; Dion Case, xlvfil 
18, 47 ) To reward the Bhegians for their services 
on this occasion. Augustus increased the population, 
which was in a declining state, by the addition of a 
body of new colonists ; bat the old inhabitants were 
not expelled, nor did the city assume foe title of a 
Coloma, though it adopted, in gratitude to Augustus, 
the name of Rhegmm Julium. (Strab. la; Ptbl. iu. 
1. § 9 , Orell Jntcr. 8888.) In the time of Strabo it 
was a populous and flourishing place, and was one 
of the few cities which, like Neajwlis and Tarentumt 
still preserved some remains of its Greek dvihsatiou. 
(Strife, ri. pp. 258, 3S9.) T nM* of 4j» aw b» 
observed also in inacripttena, some of which, of fee 
period «f the Boman Empire, present 6 curfews 
mixture of Greek end Latin, while ottore hire foe 

4 to. Nwp. 1770, ». 80, 1««, *0.5 Bwwkh, ft/. 
B7M—5768.) 

Its &votumbh Mtutuo ». 
tummitoK tb* nuns* «f tbs 8ww MMMh 
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It emtfewad to Mat m * ctwridn^te city thwgfc 
sat the period of tbo Bonn i* 
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Ihd wm tbo tatfdoatlM of b 
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BHEGMA Cm**), the name of atosrk- 
gum fanned by the rirer Cydnus In OMe^rtits 
mouth, about 6 stadia below Tanas; tbs inhabit- 
ants of this city ussd it at their port* (Mb 
sir. p. 879; Stadium. Mar. Mag. §f 156^ 1M» 
when it is cslied Tiry^ol; It Bierat p 579.) 
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where it is called Tiry/iol; It Mien*, p 579.) 
The two last authorities pises the Bbegma 70 stabs 
from Tanas, which may possibly tor Is a parti- 
cular point of it, as the Ebegtna ms nry artm- 
rtre. 


cular pant of it, as the 
sirs. 


BHEGMA. rSrau&AKVAB.} 

BHEimA (Veto* Bfekh, W no* WO), 
a town of Awnaws, as appeal* from mfawmi^tisn 


c mMy 


fto 


s tom of Aursaitfs, as appean Asm an mseriptisn 
found by Borckhaidt (ftosfr, p *9) at JDto4> 
Lebe % situated three-quarters of an hear from tbs 
modern Tillage of Rhea ^X e^rtsaliaM 
a building with a flat roof aad toe ia es p rt riw for 
the dead* with an i ns c rip tion ever the dew. (Bflckh, 
/user. 4587—45*9 ; oemp Boctogbam, Arab 
Tribet, p. 956 ) [E.B.J] 

BHEHHRUIL [friUGA, p 98, a.] 

BHEITI. [Attica, p. 338, a.] 

KHENL [ton.] 

BHENE1A. [Dolos, p 760.] 

RHBNUS ('rtfrw), one of the largest rirws u 
Europe, la art as keg at the Danube, bat M * 
Mmrnurini «frM it is the flirt of EnnpssftW 
and a* a jotitkal boundary H to to 
etontm/mtot tototottavto***; 
tier in Iwopa. The*to*^to*f^ 


BotortoL short 4*° A? H. to 
annene* roe waraa^Mamae ■ 

gj* *£ £*< ** 'US f'M p fjm k» 
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BBSiroS. 

jfaHe (Beetlie), *•»•** the Rhine Is ebont 800 fact 
•boa* to* eea, .ad bpa we race fix the termination 
of the Upper Rhine. The drainage of all that put 
of Swtamni WWeh He* north of the Lakt if 
Qtmtt pad the Bemeao Alpe b carried to the 
Bhise if i*** J** fty the bft tank 

at CMm, one ef the Raman Ooofioentea. 

From J8«b the Rhine hae a general north oouree 
to Btm where H eatare the Mr eoanby which 

of Hi ooune the *ber feeeiree far ebeene on the 
bit hank. The eMef threr b the Maml (MoeeDa), 
which jefab it <0 CeUa* (Ccnflacatee). On the 
right hank H b joined bf m M4wr (Rim), the 

Stress wj^srisb 

yuniiindhu^i 

Belo# Roms therher lu» atfl a general north 
course past Ookgm (Wool* Agrippinonsis) at Hr 
is JTaaf, whete* iajoined on the right bank by the 
ter ti* K*r trRaJkr 
{Kte). Krt^s -ijftoaad Weeel it ia Joined on 
the won jflit by the Ytm. Weed its coons 
is KW. and then waet t* P matrdm In the kingdom 
of the Ketiteriand*. At Pamerdm it diridea into 
to* branch*, of which t bft southern is called the 
Waal (Vahalia), and tha northern retains the name 
of Rhine. The Waal has the greater volume of 
water. It rone westward, sod ia joined at Gorem s 
on the left bank by the Maas (Musa). TbeJfoo# 
itself divides several times after its junction with 
the WaaL The main branch is tetosd on the right 
side by the Ieoh, a branch which coomb from the 
Rhine Proper at Wfck by D nrs te c fe , and flows past 
Rotterdam into the 1 Vorte Sea . 

The Rhine, which was divided at Paanerden, 
runs north to AnAom (Arenacum), above which 
town it communicates with the Yuri at Dote- 
burg by a channel which is supposed to be the 
Fossa Drosiana, the canal of Drusus. [Fmcvo 
Lacus] The Yeeel runs north from Doeeburg 
to the Zuider Zee, which it enters on the east side 
below the town of Kampen, The Rhine runs west- 
ward from Arnheim, and at Wgck by Duarstede, as 
already said, sends off the blanch called the Lech, 
which joins the Afaos. The Rhine divides again at 
Utreoht (Txajactum) : one branch called the Veoht 
nns northward into the Raider Zee; the other, 
fto Rhine, or Old Rhine, continues its coatee with 
diminished volume, end passing by Lddm enters 
tho ATorrt Sea at Kesteagok. The whole ooane of 
theRhine ia estimated at about 050 milea. 

The delta of the Rhine Rea between the IW, 
which flow, into the Raider Zee, and the Jfau.if 
we look £ it simply as deter mi nid by mass boun* 
W But all tiris surfim* is not alluvial ground, 

the eastern cart of the provinosef Pmeto and 
S? * /Srnelderiand which is between the 


sscrauus: sf— 

Tbb tentptbn ef 1)1% Bhina b neeeamry la 
the ancient writers ban 

P« ^ Mptbn ef tlA Shlaa tkat wa l 


from 


; ^ oT tft Rhine that we passes* 

t L*y *5** authority is Cm*?*, though fcohud 

SsiS** 


ttefUeteML 


the 
tribeci, 


Is corrupt rRAmWATBs], 
of the Treviri ettand omJ 
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Xote ooontty* He oteessd tils Shine a meoiMltiaM 

itaee gMcas, aadCeam* of ann% wh* aitt 
flat the nine bad mm Dan two eatbt* wm 
mftWmd by Aefab* PeIHe (Sbab. b.p. 1M)| ami 
fjW (^emeiil 784, Bbodqoe Ko&dU) faiow. 
NUo’e eaUmritjr. Bat if the Mmt 4MM at b 
dm now, Caeetr wm right cod PeBo was wwmg. 

Strata, who had sane other eHfliiifltbe fcr hb 
description of the Ifliine bestiteS Caesar, w riiij pi 
besides Caesar and Pdjio, dew not admit Pdlio% 
statement of the Rhine having a course of 6000 
stadia; and yet Pollute estimate is much below the 
truth. Strabo says that the length ef the river in 
a light line is not much above one-half ef Pollkte 
estimate, and that if we add 1000 stadia ft* tha 
windings, that will be enough. This awwtion end 
his aigument founded on the rapidity of the StteeiQ, 
show that he knew nothing of the great circuit that 
the Rhine makes between Its source and Bade, Ho 
knew, however, that it flowed north, but unluckily 
he supposed the Seine also to flow north. He also 
made the great mistake of affirming that the county 
of Kent may be seen from the mouths of the Rhine. 
He says that the Rhine had several sources, and he 
places them in the Adulas, a part of the Alps, 
In the same mountain mass he places the source of 
the Aduaa, or Addua (Adda), which flows south 
into the lake Larius (Logo di Como). [Addua.] 

The most difficult question about the Rhine te the 
outlets. When Pliny and Tacitus wrote, Drusus 
the braftar «f Tiberias bed tew «a the tower BbteO, 
end ebb Oermenicne, the Mn of Drome, end ether 
Rhomb oommanden. rSuf (hr. 1« apeeb* ef 
the Bheaas aad the Mena aa tea dbUaeUMn. 
la pamge ("• lb) he ef, that tha 

Bbiaehas three aotbta: the weeteta, named SdHam 
flow. Into the Moat) the amtw Mf, mn! 

Pbram, flows into the bkee(jfm*riee)i aad tea 

uhldb htaaefa, which b ef aMdenta ibe, malaa 
the aetae Btaaoa. He eqvmd Art thm m 
Ufamdein the pt-i— tatmew the ttflaat eafl flft 
Flat am; eod the Betewam lands, b r 
eiu, mUm ii om of thsnid He 

plaoes between these two 
M4 Cbaad, yrieie tanee, St»»11 , aad r 
Tbt Flerom «f Pth^ oarnpoota m the i 


sarteS'£fc 

ataa*flt mv u * a* 
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divides Into two brooches at the h ead of the Rata- 
vornm Insula. The branch which flows along the 
German bank keeps its name and its rapid course to 
the Ocean. The branch which flows on the Gallic 
bank is broader and lees rapid: this is the Vahalis 
(Waal), which flaws ,lnto & Mass. {Hitt v. S3,) 
{BAJPATontnc ImuL/Ll He knows only two oat- 
Ate of the Rhine, and one of them is through the 
Moss. The Rhine, as he calls the eastern branch, 
jk the boundary between Gallia and Germania. East 
«f this eastern branch be plaoee the From (inn. 


Sv. 71); and herein he agrees with Pliny, who 
pbees them between the Middle Rhine and the 
iWom. Accordingly the Bhenus of Tacitus is 
, the Bhetma of lids and Pliny. 

This third branch of the Rhine seems to be that 
which Tacitus calls the work of Drusua (Aim. ii. 
fli end which Seotonhis ( [Claudm , c. 1) mentions 
upbout saying where it was: “Drusus trans Rhenum 
flenses mm ethnmeod mens efleoit, quae nunc adhuc 
Dnednae vocaatur ” Germanicus in his expedition 
against the northern Germane (Tac. Aim. ii. 6), or- 
dered his fleet to assemble at the Batarorum Iosnla, 
whence it sailed through the Fossa Druakna, and 
the lakes into the Ocean and to the river Amiaia 
(jffin*). Ttys course was probably taken to avoid 
the navigation along the sea-coast of Holland. On 
a ftspier occasion Germanieu* had taken the same 
crane {Am h GO), and hie father Drusus had 
dene tbs same. 

Ptolemy (ii. 9. G 4), who wrote after TaoHui and 
Pliny* Is acquainted with three outlets of the Rhine. 
He places first the outlet of the Moss in 94° 40' 
keg*, 53° SO' let. He then comes to the Batavi 
and to Lugdunum, which town he places in 26° 30' 
long., 33° 20' lat. The western mouth of the Rhine 
is in 26° 45' long., 53° 20' lat. The middle mouth 
is in 27° long., 53° SO' lat; and the eastern in 28° 
Iflllg . J54° lat His absolute numbers are incorrect, 
and they may be relatively incorrect also. His 
western outlet is a little ea>t of Lugdunura, and 
this should be the Old Rhine or Rhine Proper. 
The middle mouth is further east, and the eastern 
mouth further east still. The eastern mouth may 
be the Yssd, but it is difficult to say what Ptolemy’s 
middle mouth is. Gosselin supposes that Ptolemy’s 
western month may have been about Zandwoord. 
He farther supposes that the Middle Mouth ac- 
cording to his measures was about the latitude of 
B akk m , about 4 leagues above Zandwoord, and 
he adds that this mouth Was not known to those 
Witten who preceded Ptolemy, and we may cen- 
j*W*ti* R was little used, and was the first 
Of the ratieto theft mated to be navigable. The 
tfcfei nwrtb hi enwoses to correspond to the pas- 
«f» of tin Vtm But nothing ora be men vague 
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the Waal at Famerden, or wherever It may have 
been in former times. One of the greet outlets wae 
that which we call the Moat that flows by Rotter- 
dam: the other was the Rhine Proper that entered the 
sea near Leiden, and it was the stream from Pan- 
worths to Lrahw that formed the between 

Gallia and Gennanla. (Serviut, nTSe Ml vffi. 
727.) Ptolemy places all his three outlets in Gal- 
lia, and it is the eastern month wbiofe he makis 
the brapduy between Reman Gallia and One! Gar- 
mania (it ll. J 1). If his eastern mouth is the 
M, he makes thk river from AvuMn to the 
outlet of the Tml the eeetem limit of Roman 
Gallia in bk time. Thk may he so, hut it waa 
not so that Pliny end Tacitus understood the boun- 
dary. Whatever changes may have taken place 
iu the Delta Of the Rhine, D’AnVffie’e conclusion 
k just, when he says that we can explain the 
ancient co nditi o n of the pUees sufficiently to 
it agree with the statements of the ancient authors. 

The floods of the Rhine have been kept in their 
limits by embankment* of earth which begin at 
Weed, in the Prussian province of IMmldorf, and 
extend along the Rhine and it* branches to the ecu. 
The Romans began theee work*. In the time of 
Nero, Pompeios Panllinue, to keep his stttkn em- 
ployed, finished an embankment (“agger 4 ’) oo tin 
Rhine which Drusus bed begun sixty-throe yean 
before. (Tac. Awn. xiii. 53.) It has sometimes been 
supposed that thk “agger" k the “ moles ” which 
Civilk broke down in the war which he carried on 
against the Romans an the Lower Rhine. (Tee. Hitt 
v. 19.) The consequence of throwing down thk 
“ moles ” was to leave nearly dry the channel between 
the Batavorum Insula ami Germania, which channel 
is the Proper Rhine. The effect of throning down 
the “ moles * was the same as if the river had been 
driven back (“ velut abacto amne "). Thk could not 
have been effected by destroying an embankment ; 
bat if the u males ” of Drusus was a dike which pro- 
jected into the river for the purpose of preventing 
moat of the water from going down the Waal, and 
for maintaining the channel of the Rhine on the north 
title of the Batavornra Insula, we can understand 
why Civilis destroyed and why Drusus had con- 
structed it. Drusus constructed it to keep tbe 
channel fall an the north .side of the Batavorum 
Insula, and to m ai nt ai n thk as a frontier agatast 
the Germans ; and so we have another prom ttoft 
the Rhine Proper or the Middle Bbk* was tbe 

sneaks of it fiivflk destroyed the * «4m & ** 
the Romans In their raroatt of him t 
ra the south side of the island, and had no bmto 
there to makd a bridge with, ifltort Itodemfr®^ 
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It ha* it* eOttrtee in the Apmmmm nearly 90 mile* 
above Bte, and it a considerable stream, though 
called by Stilus fattens « parvus,* to distinguish it 


from it* for gre a ter n a mes a ke, the iffinc. (Sfl. ItaL 
nil. 599.) la th* time of Pliny k ia probable that 
It discharged its waters into the principal channel of 
th* Padns, hot at the present day they are turned 
aside late an artificial channel before reaching that 
river, and an the* canted into the arm now known 
as the jflo dd M m m t Hence .the month of that 
branch of the iV is now called the FoceddRtmo. 
Pliay tel)* n* that the reads which grew on the basks 
of the Bhenna were cnperior to all others for making 
arrow*. (PHn. xrl 56. «. 65.) [E. H. B.] 

RHESAENA fpfiraura, Ptol r. 18. $ 18;'Pfo-ms, 
Staph. B. *. v. ; Aznm. Hare. xxxii. 5 ; B essai n a, 
Tab. Pont ; Basin, Notit Imp . ; Elk. *P«<nrdnjj, 
Steph. B. i. o.) t a town of considerable importance 
at the northern extremity of Mesopotamia ; it was si- 
tuated near the sooroai oftheChaborea ( X Aofr tr ^on 
the great road which led from Canhae to Nicepho- 
num, about 88 miles from Nisi his and 40 from 
Dara. (Procop. B. P. ii. 19, die Acdif. li. 2.) It 
was near this town that Gordian the Younger tell in 
a battle with the Persians. (Amm. Marc. Lc ) A 
com exists of the emperor Deems, bearing the legend 
CEIL KQA. PHCAINHC1AN., which may in all 
probability be referred to this town. In the Notit. 
Imp. the place is subject to the government of the 
Dux Osrhoenae ( Notit Dign. ed. Backing, i. p. 400), 
and a bishop of Bream* is mentioned among those 
who subscribed their names at the Council of Nicaea. 
Under Theodosius, the town appears to have been 
partially rebuilt, aid to have received the title of 
Tbsodosumpour. (HtoooL p. 796.) There can 
be no doubt that i» is at present reftiftented by 
•oat-aLAfo, a oenstditfaUe aftdpt t of oomm erc e 
in th. prorfac* of DtorMr. ft WM iri 7 fe. 







or Aethfepi*, having Utarnwred 
... r wkhavlsw to thesuppceesionof crimem his 
newly-acquired dominion, collected together all the 
suspected thieves ia the country, and, after judicial 
conviction, cut off their noses end sent them to 
colonise a city which he had built for them on the 
extremity of the deesrt, called, from their mishap, 
Bhinocolura (quasi ffros lUkoypotsUttrHf *L ml 
peurfo), situated on the confines of Egypt and gyria, 
near the ebon; and from its situation destitute of 
nearly all the necesasries of life. The soil around it 
was salt, and the small supply of well water within 
the walls was bitter. Necessity, the mother of 
invention, led the inhabitants to adopt the following 
novel expedient fur their sustenance. They col- 
lected a quantity of reeds, and, splitting them vmy 
fine, they wove them into nets, which they stretched 
for many stadia along the sea-shore, and so snared 
large quantities of quails as they came in vast 
flights from the sea (i. 60). Strabo copies tins ac- 
count of its origin (L c.); Seneca ascribes the act 
to a Persian king, and assigns the city to Syria 
(de In i, iii. 20). Strabo (xvi. p> 781) mentions it 
as having been the great emporium of In d i an and 
Arabian merchandise, which was discharged ad 
Lance Come, on the eastern coast of the Bed Sea,, 
whence it wm conveyed, vil Pet**, to Bhtatttim, 
and thane* dispersed to «U quarters. In hi* day, 
however, the tide of oommerce flowed chiefly dewn 
the Nile to Alexandria. The name occurs in dose- 
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ritmtsd an an owmimqco about half * mile from the 
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< wolfed ip Grecian ferny to a mountain chain whom 
la the «Tif the known wariii It it 
lps|g#% ocmaefed with the word pant, ortho chill 
making fefesti ad Bepfof, the mountain wind or 

‘ — * ad Bio Greek Arehtpelage, which 

to km from the catena of thk 


IWihttl Bag* Hanna anaa tha nothin cf the 
km cf them livhrn bffw4 thaao mountains mm 
Sm^mo oama^m^nortbam bhafe. In 
firet they appear in thin form cd 'Pon^ia Aleman 
(Hr** ft. 30» ad. Webber), n lyric poet cf the 
7th ceatuiy n. a, who k the foot to mention them. 
The contemporary writer* Dameatee of Sigeuxn (m. 
id* 'rpofiUp**) end HeUamoas of Lesbos 
Lfra. Strom, 1 


(qfc Ohm, Aim. Strom, L p. 306) acme in their 
afokmanfo fa phdag beyond tha fobledtribaa of tha 
K. the PWpaaao mountains from which the north 
wind him, and on tha other aide of thaao, on the 
sea-ccmt, the Hyperborean*. The legends connected 
with this imagined range of mountains lingered for 
i Grecian literature, aa maj be aeon 
cf Hecotnana of Abdexa (op. 


n long perfodin 
from the eUten 


4&m. B. A. si. 1) and Aristotle (Jfet i 13; 
camp, Soph. Gad. CoL 1348; Sch ri . ad foe;; Stah. 
Hi. pp. 395, 399.) Herodotus knows nothing of the 
fthtpmsn mountains or the Alps, though the poritive 
geqgrep hj of the H. begin* with him. It would be 
an Mfe inquiry to identify the Rhipeean tenge with 
any actual chain. Aa the knowledge cf the Gamfot 
advanced, the geographical * my thus” was me we d 
further and further to the N. till it iianhed the 
48th degree cf latitude N. of the Maeotio lake and 
the Caspian, between the Don, the Volga, and the 
Jaik, wh era Europe and Aria melt ae it ware into 
each other in wide i buna or atappea. Thee* "moun- 
tain* of the winds" followed in the tram of the 
meteorological “ mytima* of the Hyperboreans which 
wandered with Heracfoa for to the W. Geogra- 
phical discovery embodied the picture which the 
Ima gin a t io n had foamed. Poaeufomu* (an. Aik*. 
tip 338,4.) aamitte have eonridered this range 
fohCtheAhfo* the Roman poets, borrowing from 
tit flgfrtm%adn the Rhipaeaa t he 

UmB l^ftpbg. Qtorg* L 940; Proper! LA 3; 

and Lucan (8i. 373) places the 
mk in this chain. (Comp. Mela, 
Is i«* 34; Amm. Haro. szii. A 438; 
If. A; fikL April iL348; Jocund. 
4. ft.) I* the eariier writers the 
lift Wfeh fitof and those who 
h the m b e comes aspirated. lathe 
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by Ptotmj (BL 17. | 7) Md Wn, 
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them. (Pnahinr^Chafo, volt ft. 101.) [K.B.J.] 



RHIUM CPfoe) 1. A ; 

[YoL L p. 13, a.) 

% A taam In Maaaanin, in ffm Thuriata gulf, and 
also tha name cf ope cf the five dfotakna Into Wkkh 
Onaphantea k mid to have divided Mimnfo 
(Strab. viil pp.360,361.) fiMfoodmaBbatBhhmi 
as over against Taanaram ( ku wviw Tmadp aw), 
which k net a vwy accnmte expmarisn, ae hmfoy 
any place on the western meat, except the vkfottfof 
dupe Aoritae, k in eight from Teenarnm. flaib, 
Moroa, vcL l p. 439.) 

BH1US1AYA. rBRFVUWA.] 

BH1ZANA (*Piutna, Ptol VL 31.4 8; Itffraw, 
Marcia^ a 

rf the mnj^mtegn month cf the Indaa^ThedMfo* 
mneei between Ptolemy end llavcian with mmei 
to ^stances do not seem here rsoonrileaUe. ffij 
BHIZE KIA (•?* frla, Steph. B. a . «.), a town of 
Crete of which nothing k known; than is an 
44 epaikhla" now called BMMbatinm, but It la n 
more gueaa to identify it with this. [E. B, J.J 

BH1Z1US CPlfiot), a small coast river of Pcnsns, 
between the Irk and Acamprisj still bearing the 
name of ifosl (Arrian, Ar^pl P. E. p. 7 ; 
Anonym. JMpJL P. A. p. 1 A) [I* A] 

BH1Z0K Pofyb. ii. lit Btmh. A. p. 318; 

Ltv. slv, 86, Steplu B. «. Tlfdiw, Ptol if. 17. 
4 18; Bhiainiam, Pin. tiL fft; Bnatamm. Geogr* 
Bav.v. 14; nd ZisSe [«d BUrief], Hurt afok) 8 
town af Dalmatia, ritimd epm a getf 
the name of jtemoaiume 8om (*P»tfmmfo *£***' 
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RHIZONKW0 SINUS. 

jAaog tb» Enbbeieek. (Soyhi,lc.) 

Whether tbs Phoenicians bad reached the E. shore 
of the Adriatic does not anar, bat it coaid only be 
riweetrismsoti that this 


was (Wilkinson. Jhtf. 

moffc. veL 1 Mil JUgmor, Die ted St o rm, 

Scmwots «m rBTOw./ S B ' , ‘ 3 

BU20THAQI AETHIOPES (*<?•**»<, Dio. 
d«r.ttL23; Stub. xviL p, 770, esq. j Ptol iv. 8. § 
90), h* el Oh namerooe tribes rfAetW^da, whom 
tba Ghats Hamad after the diet peculiar to them. 
The imHratfag Aethi o pii M dwelt above Marife «a 
tba Astahovas (7 bowft agt da* 


either bank of 

rived their prtnripal w 

flpwna, ew 


e from a kind df caha 

the mis and t hat 

lbs roots were flirt 


sod tbs ptdpthgs obtained was dried m the sun. The 
Bfaisophagi are dasnribtd aenhM and harmless race, 
living In amitf with thair neighbours, and, probably 
became they W1 nrthbtr m Imwnnolestedbythsm. 
Their only foes were lions, who sometimes com- 
mitted tba greatest heme among this unarmed race; 
®nd their mat friends, aoovsdkig It Diodorus (comp. 
Agathsroh. up. Am &*§• dm Mm. p. 37), 
wen a «ps»is§ el gnat, «r ante probably gadfly, 
which at the enamor solstice (M rVfchwxftr 
rod mb) a ss ai led the Horn In such numbers, that 
they fled from the marshes, and permitted the Bhi- 
sophagi to teendt thair losses. The site of this 
obscure tribe probably ooneeponda with that of the 
SMhos (Broca, Traoek, vol. ill pp. 33—72), who 
now occupy tba southern part of the territory of 
Taka or A&aro, on tba upper Taocml [W. B, D.] 
BHIZUS (* P^ous), a pert-town of Pantos, at the 
mouth of the fiver BhUius, about 120 stadia to the 
east of tba river Galas, and 30 stadia weat of the 
mouth of the Ascorus. In the tame of Prooopius 
(Bell. Goth . iv. 3) the place had risen to consider- 
able importsnoe, so that Justinian surrounded it 
with strong fortifications. The Table mentions on 
its site s place under the name of Rails, which is pro- 
bably only a oomxption of the right name, which 
still exists in the form of Bieeh, though the place 
is also called Jrruk. (Goinp. Procop. de A*L 
in. 4, Ptol. v. 6. § 6.) [L. S.] 

BHIZUS (Pifo®,: Etk Pi(odmof), a town of 
Magnesia in Thessaly, whose inhabitants were 
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founded according to Strabo (2. &) by the BhodiaiM, 
and subsequently taken pweasloa of by tba lisa* 
ribottte Jtjfethei 
timttbior 
***** 
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Tfm XoJbe (f GmmaVam in tba form el * mom 
be t ween SwitaariaBd and Savoy* Tba ogam panel 
the oreaoent which form tba north ride is above 30 
miles in length; tbs ooneave or southern side is fast 
than 50 miles in Isngtb# Tba wide* pan, which 
la about tba middle, is 8 or 9 miles. Tba great* 
«n depth, which is near soma high eUBa on tbs 
sooth coast, is stated variously fay d lffiwm anther* 
itisa, some making it at much ne 1000 foei the 
Bhoos enters the lake at the east end n sHMUjp 
stream, and the water flows out char at the western 
extremity past Geneva, aa ancient city of theAl- 
lobroges. [Geneva.] 

Below Geneva the Bhone rails in a rapid coursa 
and in a SW. direction past Fort tEehm* Fort 
TEokm 1b at tbs point described by Caesar (A G l 
i. 9) where the Jora overhangs the oouee of the 
Bhone. [Helvbth.] The river then runs south 
past Seysacl, and making a bend tuns north again, 
and flowing in an imguhr weatara eouroe to Igen 
(Logdunum) is joined there by the Sodas, the 
ancient Arar [Ajme; Luodcwcm]. Tba length 
of tba oonrsa of the Bhone from m Lake of 6a- 
asra to Zyoa h aboat 130 rnOuk TbsM^w 
ia a slow river, " 


nr says, is a slow Avar, m tne emus bins 
pbdnlyundm tbs bridges in JEgon. TbaBMbii 
a rapid stxeaas, and riohnt when ilk mmmkf 
tba ndns and tbs waters from the Alpine xedono 
From Igo» tbs Bhooe flows h a grasr rt ss u t h 
arnoouse. Tba direct dlshaoa h ribonb 1W) h4h 
fbmZgoafoAf^(Arelah)wbsrat)hrinh4Whi 
into two huge branches wbkh hehde tM bfe nf 
Cm***. ThewMeousaefritoBbeniflnfhi 
kn-flshb ol Switaerisnd to tba hw abash el tbs 
Msditsmaran is above 100 hifh. 
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Xpm Sownwaids k generally flat, but there are 
-several parte where the rocks die right above the 
water, and in these places the railway from Xf on 
to MS oreaflb to cut m the rooks close to the river. 
At flit Aftrisri^ a small town on the west bank above 
•the Ardkhe, the plain oountry begins on tho west 
aide of the Rhone. On the east side the hills are 
seen in the distance. From one of the middle-age 
towers built on the amphitheatre of Arles, there is a 
view of the great plain which lies all round that 
city to the north, west, and east, and stretches south- 
ward to the coast of the Mediterranean. The two 
huge affluents of the Rhone on the east side are the 
/sere (Isara) and the Dwranoe (Druentia) 

The Rhone was earlier known to the Greeks and 
fiomana than any other of the large riven of Wastern 
Europe. The eldest notices of this river meat have 
come from the Fhoeaeans and the Greeks of Mas- 
sifs. What Arienns has collected from some source 
(Or. Mark. 623 — 690) is unintelligible. Pliny 
(ill 4) very nbaardly derives the name Rhodanus 
from * town which he names Rhoda; bat the name 
Rhedaona to cider than any city, and, like the names 
of other European ri ve n , jt is one of the oldest 
memorials that we have of the languages of the 
West Polybius (iii. 47) supposed that the Rhone 
rose further east than it does, bat he knew that it 
flowed down a long valley (airX&v) to the west, 
though he does not mention the Lake of Geneva. 
Ptolemy (iL 10), the latest of the classical geo- 
graphers, had no exact notion of the aonroee of the 
Rhone, though the Romans long before his time 
must have known where to look for them. He 
mate the sources of the Arar come from the Alps, 
by which the Jura is meant, and in this statement and 
what he says of the course of the Arar and Dubis he 
may have followed Strabo (iv. p. 186), as it has been 
supposed. The blunders about the sources of this 
river an singular. Mela (iu. 3) mentions the Da- 
nubina and Rhodanus among the nvem of Germany; 
and in another passage he says that it rises not far 
from the sources of the Ister and the Rhenus (n. 5). 

There to much difference in the statements about 
the number of the mouths of the Rhone. Tunaeus, 
quoted by Strabo (p. 183), says that there were 
five outlets, for which Polybius reproves Timaeus, 
and lays than wars only two. Polybius (th. 41) 
namss the eastern branch the Maaaaliotie. Aitemi- 
dorus,as cited by Strabo, made five mouths. Strabo 
dess not state how many he supposed that then 
WWW. Ho asysthut above the mouth* of thcRbooa, 
Ml far fan tho ass, to a lake called Stomafitaray 
whisk ao«to make one of the outlets of the Rhone, 
and these particulsriy do who enumerate seven out* 
lets of the river. But he shows that thto was a 
' dw>'* Cowar built ships at Artists 
ha mbs* to bnrisgo uOd he 
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RH0D1A. 

[Insula. Allobhoouk.] Much ten beau 
written on this passage of Polybius and on Livy 
(xxi.) t who also describes the same passage. (The 
March <f Hannibal from the Rhone to $4# Alps, 
by EL L. Long, Rsq M 1831 ; XJkert, CaBtos , n 661, 
Ac.; and the modern writers quoted by each.) 

Pliny (iii. 4) enumerates three mouths of the Rhone. 
He calls the two smaller 44 Libyca n (if the leading to 
right): one of these to the Hto panto n sc os, which ws 
may assume to be the nearest to Spain; tho other 
to MetApinum, and the third and largest to the 
Masealiot Some modern maps represent three 
mouths of the river. Ptolemy (iL 10) mentions 
only a western and an eastern mouth, and he makes 
a mistake in placing the Fossae Marianas [Fomas 
Marianas] wait of the western mouth. The 
channels of the Rhone below Arles may have beau 
c h an g ed In some parts, even in historioal periods, and 
the bed of the river above Arles has not always ham 
where it to now. Bat there to no evidence tor any 
great changes in the riverk course since the tiros 
when Poly bios wrote, though it to certain that the 
alluvium brought down tire river must have en- 
larged the Delta of the Rhone. 

The canal of Marius, which was on the east ride of 
the eastern outlet of the Rhone, to described under 
Fossa Mariana, and the stony plain is deseribsd 
under Lapidki Cam pl [G. L.] 

RHODANITSIA. Pliny (iil 4) mentions Rhode 
in Gallia Narbonensto as a colony of the Rbodii 
He places it on the coast east of Agathe (ApcfcX 
and says that it gave the name to the Rhodanus. 
[Rhodanus.] Hieronymus, in his Prologue to the 
Second Epistle to the Galatians, copies Pliny. Hus 
may ba the place which Stephanos (a. v. 'Ma m win ) 
names Rhodanusia, and colls 44 a dty in MtiaaUa;” 
by which the Mssriliotic territory most be meant 
The passage in Strabo (iv. p. 180) T*r U Ww 
Aya0h* roll, in which be intends to apeak of one 
of the Mareiliotic settlements, to corrupt Casaobou 
(Comment, in Streh. n, 88) aomatfanas thought that 
we ought to read rip U art ‘d pp veto. 

Groakurd (Arwfc TraaaL L > W) *M» that 
Pliny has called this place Bfcfe ten** he era- 
founded it with Rhode off Rhadus In Iberia, which 
he does not mention. fa items that 6cymaos 
(v. 208). Stephanos, wnti famine Apriliaarto (i 
3) rightly naass itfaafanfa and he has no doubt 
tint Stnln « — 
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BHOMOBUW BEGia 

mk m Lgcia, l pp. 160, 181.) The town had a 
temple of Aaeteptae, and its citisens are not called, 
as Stephanos By*, asserts, T*o5«if, hut 'PoSmwo- 
Xfrm or •pefeoiwATrm, whenoe it appears that Pliny 
(v. 28) oomotly calls the town Rhodiopolis. A 
plan of the numerous remains of this town is 
given by Spratt, aocording to whom it was not 
euirouttiad oy walls: the theatre stands nearly in 
the centre, and is small, hating a diameter of only 
136 bet; hut many of the seats remain, and the 
basement of the proenenium is perfect. In the front 
of it is a terrace, with seats along the parapet 
Remains of churches show that the place was 
inhabited in Christian times. There are also traces 
of an aqnedoot. The town being situated on a 
lofty eminence, commands an extensive southern 
prospect [L. S.] 

RHODI O'RUM BEGIO. [Pkikasa.] 
RHO'DIUS (Td&Mtt), * river of Troae, having its 
sources in Mount Ida, a little above the town of 
Astyra; it flows in a north-western direction, and after 
passing by Astyra and Grsmaste, discharges itself 
into the Hellespont between Dairianus and Abydns. 
(Horn. IL vl SO, xx. 215; Hesiod, Theog. 341; 
Strab xii. p. 554, xiii. pp. 625, 603; Fhn. v. 33 ) 
Strain) (xiit p. 595) states that some regarded the 
llhodros as a tributary of the Aeaepus; but they 
must have been mistaken, as the river is mentioned 
on the coins of Daidamu. (Sestini, Geog. Numie 
p 39 ) Pliny (2. c.) states that this ancient river 
no longer existed; and some modern writers identify 
it with the Pydius mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 
106; comp. Hesych. and Phavorin. a. v, IlvSioe). 
Richter (WaUfahrtm t p. 457) describes it* present 
condition as that of a brook flowing into the Dar- 
danelle s by many months and marshes. [L. S.1 
RHO'DOPE ('PoWwr?, Herod, vi. 49 ; Thuc. ii. 96 ; 
Polyb. xxxiv 19; Strab. iv. p 208, vii pp. 313, 
329, 331 ; Mela, ii. 2. § 2, Phn. iii 99, iv. 5. a. 17 ; 
Amm. Marc. xxL 10 § 3; Malchua, ap. Exc de Leg . 
Eom, p. 90), a mountain chain forming the W. con- 
tinuation of Haemua, and the frontier between 1 hrnce 
and Macedonia, of which httk more is known than 
the name. On ite desolate heights, the lurking 
places of the fierce Satrae, was the great sanctuary 
and oracle of the Thracian Dionysus. As the Stry- 
raon took its sources in Rhodope (Strab. vui. p. 331) 
the high ridges round and Gkm t imd U 

must be assigned to Rhodope, which may roughly be 
awd to belong to the central of the three continuous 
chains, which under the name of the IMtpoto Dagk 
bianchee out to the & of the Hatton (Hasmos) at 
about 28° R, long. Ye.B.J.1 

RHODITHTU (Motew(a:mipU^i^> 
fortrms on Mt OaMhircmte, defending one of the 
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bhodus. ri» 

chain of mountains, the highmt print ojf wfcieh tens 
called Atabyris or Atafayrisn, writhe towns WOW 
all stuated on the coast^ ^|i3hrfe)itKto 
feet above the level of the eea, aad ox the teg of ft 
stood a temple of Zeat Atetyitos* Shades wns 
believed to have at one time steen eat of the sea, 
and the Teldrinm, ite most ancient fehsWtswte, am 
said to have immigrated from Crate. (Pind. 9%mau 
vU. 23, fee.; PUn. ih at; AristfcU <W Mhi. p. 
653, ed. Bind.; Sfcrah. f.*; Ofei v, 56*) The 
Tekhines, about whom many feh n te ns atom are 
totaled, are said to have been aim m number, 
and their sister Balia or Amphitrito became by 
Poseidon the mother of six sons and one daughter, 
Rhodes, from which in the end the island received 
the ran it still beam. Others, homer, with 
better season, derive the Dims Rhodns fromf&r, a 
rose, for the rose appears as a symbol onooimof the 
island, so that Bhodus would be “the island of 
Roses" (Bdchd, vot. ii. pi 602; Sestani, JVctm. 
Fo t jp. 382.) These most ancient and fobu- 
kms Tekshinre are said to have perished or been 
driven from the island during an inundation, and 
Helios then created a new race of inhabitants, who 
were called after him Hehadae; they were seven in 
number, and became ancestors of seven tribes, which 
partly peopled Bhodus itself and partly emigrated 
to Lesbue, Coe, Cana, and Egypt. The Heliadae 
are said to have greatly distinguished themselves by 
the progress they made in the sciences of astronomy 
and navigation. (Pind. 2 . c. 160, Ac.; Died. v. 69 ) 
Conon, NarraL 47 ; Strab. xiv. p. 654*) After this 
various immigrations from foreign countries are 
mentioned! Egyptians under Danaus, Phoenicians 
under Cadmus, Thessalians and Carians, are each 
said to have furnished their contingent to the popu- 
lation of Rhodes. Whatever we may think of there 
alleged immigrations, they can have but little af- 
fected the national character of the Rhodians, which 
in fart did not become fixed until a branch of the 
Doric race took possession of the island, after which 
event the Doric character of its inhabitants became 
thoroughly established, £ob» Dorians or Hemokidae 
appear to have been settled there as early as the 
Trojan War, for the Heracleid Tlepotemus is de- 
scribed as having sailed to Trey with nine ships. 
(Ii ii. 653; Diod. iv. 58, v. 59; Apollod. ii. 8. § 2,) 
After the Trajan War Aethasmenes, a Her a ri rid 
from Aigos, led other settlers to Bhodus, (Stash, 
xiv. p 653, Piod. xv. 69; Apollod. UL 2. § 1| 
comp* Thuc. vb. 67 ; Arisiid. Orat xliv. p. 839.) 
After this time the Rhodians quietly developed the 
of their island, and rare to gnat prosperity 


The three most ancient towns of the bland wore 
Lsrotm, Ialtsus, and Oamixvs, which wow bo- 
heved to have boon founded by three grandson# 
of the Belied Ochimus bearing the same *•**, 
or, aocording to other*, by ths Heraoleld Ttapo* 
teams. (Diod. hr. 58, v. 57.) _Thrae three totem, 
together with Coe, Hsltey s ^ fttepg 

wh«t was called the Derie hsxsjpoWs, which JM 
ite common mortuary on the Wepten headMl, 
on the coast of <^ i|»Ite Wm Ae totefeteF 
date? of the cmfedwation. (Beni L 144*) Dm* 
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Sicily; while the eountr ms neare 
neglected, for SqH in Cilicia, end Gagas and Cory, 
dalle in Iffrin, warn likewise Rhodian colonies. Baft 
not with sta nding thk early application to navigation 
and eonunirae, for which Rhodes is so admirably 
eiftoafted between the three ancient continents, the 
Rhodians were not ranked with the great maritime 
powers of Greece. Herodotus speaks of them only 
as forming a part of the Doric confederacy, nor does 
Thucydides mention their island more frequently. 
The Bhodttna, in fret, did not attain to any political 
eminence among the states of Graeoe until abont 
b* c. 408, whan the three ancient towns conjointly 
built the city of Bhodes at the northern ex- 
tremity of the island, and raised it to the rank 
of a capital. Daring the tint period of the Pe- 
loponnesian War the towns of Bhodes paid tribute 
to Athens, and were reluctantly compelled to 
asm against Syracuse and Gels in Sicily (Thuc. 
vii 67) ; hn| in B.O. 418 they joined the Pelo- 
jnimariana The popular party being favourable to 
Athena, Soon afterwards attempted a reaction, but it 
waa crushed (Diod. xiiL 88, 45). In b. c. 396, 
however, when Concn appeared with his fleet in the 
waters of Bhodes, the Rhodians again embraced the 
cause of Athens (Died. sir. 79; Pans, vi. 7. § 6); 
hot the democracy which was now established was 
ill managed, and did not last long; and as early as 
B. o. 39(fethe exiled aristocrats, with the assistance 
of Sparta, recovered their former ascendancy. (Aria- 
tot Polit v. 4. 2; Xenoph. Helkn. iv. 8. $ 20, Ac.; 
Diod. xiv. 97.) The fear of Sparta’s growing 
n ew er once more threw Rhodes into the hands of the 
Athenians, bat soon after the battle of Leuctra a 
change again took place; at least the Thebans, in 
B. a 864, wens xesloasiy engaged in sowing discord 
for the purpose of drawing Rhodes, Chios, and By- i 
ssntram over to their own side. During the Social 
War, from b. o. 857 to 355, the Rhodians were ar- 
rayed against Athens, being instigated by the dynast 
of Cans and his successor Artemisia. But as they 


they solicited the protection of Athena 
the eloquence of Demosthenes. (Demos. 
de Libert Rho&or .) The form of government 
throughout tins period was oligarchical, which so- 
counts for the insolent conduct of Hegesilocbus, as 
described in Athenaeue (x. p. 444). Rhodes fnr- 
skfrad Darius, the feat Wag of Penis, with one of 
his bravest and ablest generals in the mm ef 
Mettmou, who, if he had had the ade dfreotionof 
affdre, might Hum checked the victorious career ef 
Aknader, end saved the Persian empire. Bates 
fewm, Rhriea,like the wrtrf Greece, fertile inde- 
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MODUS. 

defoat of Peneos the Romans deprived the Rhodians 
of a great amount of t erri tory and power, under the 
pretext that they had supported Macedonia; lmt 
the anger of Borne was propitiated, and in the war 
against Mithridates the Rhodians defended them- 
selves manfally against the Pootian king. During 
the civil war between Oaesar and Patnpey they 
sided with the former, and their adherence to him 
led them, after his death, to resist Cassias; taut tks 
republican, after defeating them in a naval engage- 
ment, entered the city of Rhodes by force, and 
having put to death the leaders ef the Instils party, 
carried off all the public property, even the offerings 
and ornaments of the temples (Applan, M Cfe. 
iv. 72; Pint. Brut 30; Dion Cass. xlviL 32). 
This calamity in b. a 42 broke the power of the 
Rhodians, bnt it still remained one of the great 
seats of learning. Tiberius, before hie accession to 
the imperial throne, landed at Rhodes for several 
years. The emperor Claudius deprived H of ell 
political independence (Dion Gem. lx. 24); but al- 
though he afterwards restored Its liberty, it was at 
all times a very precarious possession, being taken 
away and given back as circumstances or the caprices 
of the emperors suggested (Tac. Aim. xii, 58; 
comp. Suet. Vup, 8; Eutrop. vii. 13). 1 b the 
arrangements of Constantine, Rbodns, like other is- 
lands, belonged to the Provinda Insulardm, of which 
it was the metropolis (Hierodes, p. 685, Ac.). 
Daring the middle ages it continued to eqjoy a con- 
siderable degree of prosperity, and was the last place 
in Western Asia that yielded to the Mohammedans. 

The great prosperity which the Rhodians enjoyed 
daring the best period of their bwtery was owing in 
the first place to their extensive navigation and 
commerce, and in the sseend to their political insti- 
tutions. In respect to the firmer they were parti- 
cularly favoured by the situation of their island, 
and during the Macedonian and Roman periods no 
Greek state could rival them in the extent and 
organisation of their commerce; their sailors were 
regarded es the beet, end their laws relating to B*- 
vigat&f were thought models w ort h y of being 
adopted fay the Bemaae. The form ef government 
of the Rhodians was indeed founded upon a popular 
basis, bnt their democracy was tempered by an ad- 
mixture of oligarchy. Bach at feast we find * 
during the Maeadcuien period, at a thus when the 
undent Doris hwtttutio ue had gfrea way to a foam 
of government mere suited U the r ^ ' 
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«°ti" for ^ ^ 

infoUadtaal acuvitf im i fittamwi ItMu in Mmmrn 
long after it had died away in most other parts of 
Gveeoe* 

The of Rhodes, which appears even in the 
earliest traditions as extremely wealthy (Hem. II 
ii 870; Find. 0W- *®i Phikatr. /*uy. IL 

27), is he many parte indeed rough end rooky, espe- 
cially the coast near the city of Rhodes, and the 
district about Lindas, hot on the whole it wss ex- 
tremely fertile: its wine, dried raisins and figs, ware 
much esteemed, end its saffron, «1, marble, achate, 
sponges, ^ fifth, are often spok en of* The most 
important productions of Rhodian industry were 
ships, arms, and military engines* Besides the 
pieces already mentioned, the ancients notice Ixia 
and Hnasynum, two forts in the south, and a place 

By for the moat important place was the city of 
Rhodus at the north-eastern extremity of the island. 
It was bmlt m n*o 408 upon a regular plan formed 
by the architect Hippodamua, the same who built 
tbe walls sf Peiraeeus. (Strub. xiv. p. 854; Diod. 
xix 45, xx. 83 ; HarpocraL s. r.; TwwwMjUsio.) It 
was constructed in the form of an amphitheatre 
rising from the coast, end was protected by strong 
vwUs and towera, while nature provided it with two 
excellent harbours. The acropolis rose at the south- 
wee tern extremity, and on the slope of it was tbe 
thoatie. According to Strabo, Rhodus surpassed all 
other cities for the beauty and convenience of its 
ports, streets, walls, and public edifices, all of which 
were adorned with a profusion of works of art both 
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considerable time* The pres en t town of Rhodes 
curtains very fow remains ef then ttdij rt tiferekm* 
(Oomph P. p. Psulssn, jhi iirp i fo MflM Mmm 
Jetate, GUftingen, 1818 2 B. Rfc& Mmm» aim 
But AM* Fwgmmt, Alfaeas, 1823; Th. 
VorguchkkU won Stodm,<kfa 18*7; B o ttl e r , 
Dutcript. deg Momm m t t tie SMdh 
1828; Roes, Reiemmtf dm Grhek Irnt tk^m, pp* 


70-113, whkfo oreuins a good account of 1 
middle-age history end the prerent cf tire 

island and city with map* and plana; firetini, Mem, 
Pedpwfil*) [L. fo] 



CO W OF RHODUS. 

RHODUSSA, an island off the southern coast of 
Curia, neat the entrance of the port of Panormus. 
(PHn. v 35 ; Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. p. 248, where 
the name is written 'Powowro.) It is marked in 
modern charts by the name of Limoga or Kara- 
gmgh. [L.S.] 

RHODUSSAE, a group of small islands in the 
Propontis, south of Pitynssa, is mentioned only by 
. Pliny (v. 44). [L. &] 

in painting and sculpture. The principal statues j RHOE ( f Pdi?), a place on the coast of Bithynia, 
were in the temple of Dionysus and the gymnasium; j 20 stadia to the east of Calpe, on a steep pramon- 
but tlie most extraordinary statue, which is de- " ■ " 

scnbed as one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world, was the brazen statue of Helios, commonly 
called the Colossus of Rhodes. It was the work of 
Chares of Lindua, who employed upon its execu- 
tion twelve yean. It cost 300 talents, and was 
70 cubit* in height! its gigantic sue may be in- 
ferred from the foot that fow men wen able to 
encompass one of its thumbs with tbeir arena. (Plin. 
xxxiv. 18; Strab. /. c.) The Colossus stood at the 
entrance of one of the ports, but the statement that 
it stood astride over the entrance* and t hat the 
West ships could sail bXsTfo leg* is fa. all 
probability a mere frbfo. It was overthrown by an 
M jmn alter it* •netton, that is, in 
B. & 224, or according to oth«n * few jmn later, 
rotaty p«nM tha Bhodknt, among attar thing*, 

8000 talents for it* nttomtkm (PoJjb.T; 89), bat 
"L“ *»id art _to hart btn attaaqMd in 

la). Later Mthorittai^ww, 
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tory, contained a road fit only for small vessels. 
(Arrian, Peripl P. E. p. 18 ; Anonym. Peripl P. E. 
P. 3 .) ^ [L.&] 

RHOETACES. (Albania, p. 89 , b.T 
RHOETEUM (rb •Polrctoy or Poirier foyer), m 
promontory, or rather a rocky headland, running out 
In several points in Mysia or Trees, at the imtraaea 
of the Hellespont, north of IUon; it contained a 
small town of the same name situated on an emi- 
nence. The place is veiy often mentioned by the 
undents. (Herod. viL 43 ; Scylax, p. 35 ; StrtV 
xiii p. 695 ; Steph. B. #. e. ; Pomp. Mela, 1 18; 
Plin. v. 33 ; Thucyd. far. 52, viii* 101 ; Apollon. 
Rhod. L 929; Tryphiod. 218 ; Vug. Asa. vL 39ft ; 
Liv. xxxvii. 37.) The promontory 2a now rolled 
/afapeft, and the site of tire ancient town la be&eded 
to be oacupiad by Poke Clrefoe. sear the village 
of /tjMae*. (Richter, WaJtfehrtm jl 475 1 
Leake, 4mm Mmor, p. 278.) 

BHOGANA (Wpro, Ptol.vl8.| Tjjfrrt&a, 
Peripl i f 18, ed. IOfler),a smslf fj» ea tifo 
roasts of Germania, betwe ro tire pituro afo rire «f 


OarpeOa and Ahunbater* It la {rap the 
place as the Gdgana of Arrian. rGooau.] 
iCOQAkDA'KI ( P sTro ia re l , PfoL vti. 4. 
a ix^e of aneknl Oyfoa, at the eouthern rod 
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BHOSCOPUS. 


Gulf in lat. 69° Stf, long. 46° 85' E. It was little 
better then a torrent, and la now doubtless marked 
by the present Bmder-nk. Ptolemy (vi. 4. §2) 
end Ammianna (xxiii. 6) call it Hboeomanis rpo- 
TwAriS^ and Ma r oiap u a (Pertpl i § 24, ed Muller) 
Bhugmnanius (Vincent, vol i. p. 

461; Tbevenot, v. p* 635.) [V.1 

BHOSOOPUB pterrfnws), a place on the 
oeaat of Pamphylia, near the mouth of the Ce- 

RHOSOLOGIACUM or KHOSOLOGIA CPocre- 
Acyfo), m small place in the oonntiy of the Tecto- 
Mfn In Galatia, on the road from Ancyra to Cae- 
sank lfasaoe» not for from the river Halys. (It 
An t pp. 143, 306 ; PtoL v. 4. $ 8, where some 
lead 'Owe Asyk or *OpoaoknyiaKdr ; Xu JXienx. 
P 675, where itk called Boeotodiacnm.) [L.S.] 

j 

HHuAHA (Me al. 'Pdf ora BmrfXtmr), an 
Inland town «f Arabia, placed by Ptolemy (d 7. 
| 38) in long. 87°, lat 22°. Apparently not for 
distant from the SW. bay of the Persian Guff, and 
on the river Lor. [G. W ] 

BHUBON, BHUDON CPovfwrot fat, Plot ill 
6. § 2, 'PpiiMra* faf M Marcian. Hexacl. JVqril 
S 3% ed. MiUler), a river of European Sarmatia 
which took its sooroe in the Alam Montes and 
discharged itself into the Venedicne Sinus. Scha> 
farik (Slav Alt vol i. p 497) has identified it 
with the Ihata, which, taking a direction generally 
W , falls into the Golf of Riga below Fort Duna- 
mundey after a course erf 655 miles This same 
ethnologist connects the mythic Endanus, and the 
trees that wept amber, with the Khudon of liar, 
dan (Bhnhon appears to be a corrupted farm), 
which habinus, a commentator upon Virgil, a. d 
1544, calls Bbodanns. The amber could be bronght 
by land, or by water from the toasts where it was 
collected to the Dima, and thence by boats con- 
veyed to the Boiysthenes and the coasts of the 
Euxine. The name 44 En-danus ” closely don* 
nected with Rhodanns, is composed of the words 
11 Rba" and “Dan,” roots which, in several of the In- 
do-European languages, signify 41 water," ** river," as 
for instance in 44 Rha,” the old name for the Volga, 
and Dauubras, Tanais, Denapna, Danastns, rad 
the like. [E.B.J1 

BHUBEICATUS QPetfpUaro,, Ptol iv. 3. 5 5), 
a liver of Humldia, the same as the Gnus or the 
Pent Tak, which Bowed 5 M.P to the E. of Hippo 
XfagkRu now eaUed the StSbmm (Barth, Wander- 

— “ — L *a\ g j-» 

! or BTOIAE ('Pov<ta,PtoL; V-SOu, 
. Bwttnaa: Sugfe% u cadent city « 
tb* tth0m, fa tb* interior of tb* Boom mm 
rflUp^ail in tbe immediate vicinity rf Lupine 
(£4^tttnb,vi.»881. BtoLiu. l.| 76.) Strabo 
rattlBtl WS fV (*a» t but wo bar* 

8» *£m mmm rf thie fact, and all tbe other 
ssAewtranu Swild lead ua to Infer that ft 
raw* ibUtra I frt ltl rtn eorlieeeapiaa town. Under 
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te have eidoyed municipal 
* MuaicJpe* Budini," OrelL 
J i tt was u place of little 
. sola celebrity from the 
4e fefrthplaoe of the poet 
fc 6# I 7; SI. Iul. di 
^aathteforepeatefly 

Gefikhr.Sj Ovid* 4* 4. 


BHYNDACUS. 

in 409; Sil. ItaL l e.; Acron, ad Bar. I eX and 
these passages confirm the accuracy of Ptolemy, 
who assigne Rbudiae to the Selentinaa, rad therefore 
to the Calabrians according to the Roman use of the 
name. Plmy and Mela, on the contrary, enumerate 
Rodiae among the towns of the Pedieub together 
with Baritun and Egnatla, and the latter author ex* 
presely excludes it from Calabria (PUn. fit ll.s.16; 
Mel. I e.). But it eeema tapotribk to raoooeOe this 
statement with that of Strabo who placet R near 
Lupiae, k thl interior of the feukeula, or with the 
actual situation of Bodies, which h eMfrnaeteteked 
at u place atfll called ifogge,thnogh near uninhibited, 
about a mile from £eeoe, where the inscription above 
cited was duepvered, aa well as several suites in the 
Menapten dUfate. and many vases and ether dUeote 
of antiquity, the identity of thie place* with the 
municipal town of Bndke era therefore adndt efno 
doubt ; nor i| there any reason to qoeetion the foot 
that tide waa also the birthplace of Ennius i bat • 
considerable confusion has ami from the mention 
in the Tabuk of a place called * Rod as,* uhfob it 
plaom 12 mike W. or Buhi, on the road to OateHlWBw 
As this place would have been within tbe BmHe of 
the PedicuU or Peuoetfi, it has been supposed by 
some writers to be the same with the Rodiae of PHiy 
rad Mela, rad therefore the biithpkce of Emrfus; 
but the claims of Bngg$ tethk dMU appear 
unquestionable. (Galateo, tie SSL Xtm mrp» 77; Ro- 
manelli, vol. ||. pp. 93«>1Q|| IfiteMfokn, Voter 
ItaL Dtalekte, p. 58*) 

The Budae or Budke of f|a Tabula, which is 
otherwise quite unknown, tqpat have been situated 
somewhere m the neighbourhood of the modem 
Andna [E.H.BJ 

RHUS. [MflCUtfM^p4ft3,b] 

RHU'SIUM ^odnea, Anna Comn. vii. pp 210, 
215), a town iaTipace on the road from Hracellae 
to Aenoe. No w Rutkoi [T. H. D.] 

BHUTUPIAE [RurtPiAB ] 

BHY'MMICI MONTES CP Ptol vi 
14. |f 4, 10, 1 1), a mountain chain of Astatic Ser- 
matia, of which no nearer indication can he given 
than that it belongs to the great meridian chain«or 
rather assemblage of nearly parallel mountain ohanw, 
of the UmL 

The river Bbtmmus CPesquht wevo/afa, Ptol n 
14. 45 2,4), whkfo has been a aorepuatietoge^ 
gmiKru, took Rs aoowe k these meoatewe 
discharged itself into the Caspian htewwn the Hl» 
(Volga) and the Pel* (Ural). U thep^ 
kyUra U, W. ef tbe k jiWfc W rf 
to tbe gmt deft. tbe Mm, g” 

strrara wttcb oraebee tb. OrafU, 
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BHYPEB. 

flh* flehdlaet « ApoBomns Bhodin* (i 1165) states 
th«t in later timaa ths Bhyndacus, after receiving 
(he waters of the Megistns, was itself tailed He- 
gistas; bat Eustathios (ad Ham, II xiu. 771) as- 
suns us that in his time it s$ill ^ore the same of 
RkyxidMWfc According to Valerius Flaoous (in. 
85 )its^ter waters wen discernible is the sea ata 
avast distanosfrooi its mouth. In a. a 79 Looullus 
gained utiotonr over Mithridatas on the banks of 
this mar. (rah Into. U| «*»p. Pdyb w. 17$ 
Ptol. t. 1« If 4» • t tttpb. B. a *0 rhelhys- 
daons is now salted Apt* and after its omen *ith 
the Megtetes ( B ast^ ft ) K bears tbs antes of Mo. 
kal&kaeMMi**. (flee Hamilton’s Baveoreftet, 


BIGODUNUH. 


717 


i sa®, 


_ (Mrs*, Wpm, Steph. B. «. a s i*«A 

•Pdf, Mmt), a star ef Aehaia, 30 stadia W. of 
Aegina^waa originally owe ef the twain A ch aea n 


cities. » had seated to be a member of the League UuroacA.] (See aim Ukert, GaUiem, p. 519, sad 
m the time of Polybius, who muntiona Leontium in PSir *“ 1L * ' w " 

its plane, Bhypss, however, eontinued to exist down 


to the time of Augustus; tail thia emperor traas- 
, and its t« 


its tshabitanta ta Patras, 

('Pinrfs, or | •pawned) was divided betwasn Aagimn 
and Phan* Ha votes warn seen by Pausanks at 
a short dlatanea Asm (ha main road from Aeginm 
to Patras. We team from Strabo that this town 
was mentioned by Aeschylus as Kipavrtar *PAros, 
or 44 Ehypea stricken by the thunderbolt.” It was 
the birthplace of llyaoellua, the founder of Croton. 
(Herod i 145; Pans. viL 6 § 1, vn 18 § 7, mi 
23 § 4, btrab Mil pp 886, 387 ) In the terri- 
tory of ltiiypes there was a demos called Leuc- 
trum (Acuarpor, Strab. p. 387), and also a sea 
port named Lkinbum ('EpivtSv, or 'Epivtbs bi/ifr), 
which is mentioned by Thucydides, and which is 
described by Pauaaniaa as 60 stadia from Aeginm. 
(Thuc Tii 34, Pans vn 22. § 10, Pirn it. 6) 
The geographers of the French Commission place 
Khypes at some ruins on the right hank of the river 
Tholo, there it issues into the plain , and the dis- 
tance of the position on the ThoU> from VootiUsa 
(Aegium)is that which Pausaniae assigns as the 
interval between Aegmm and Rhypes. But Leake, 
thinking it highly improbable that two of the chief 
cities of Achaia should have been only 30 stadia 
from each other, suspects the accuracy of Pausanias 
w his texts* to the distance between Bhypas and 
Aagium. Be accordingly places Bhypes further 
W on the banks ef the river of SafmmUco, and 
rappooes Eriasum to have been its pert and to have 
been situated immediately above it at the harbour 
^.n'* n4 *r k ^he pcaitic of I sak r i answers very 
«° that «f Erineum; bat the mason given by 
^°te not appear sufficient fcr rejecting tbs 
S**" ^temsnt of Pausanias as to the distance 
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Hamath,” where JehoshAU or 
into chains 4 y Pharaoh Necho, « 
neszar subsequently gam judgment 
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the uots.) 

B1C1KA. I. (BA. Biehunebt Bn. 

omstsX a municipal town of Pmenum, aitoatod _ 
a kW above the tight bank of the river PoMfftfa 
about 15 miles from the sea. Pliny is 
the only geographer that mentions it (Ul 1A «. 18); 
baft the * sger BJoinsnsis 1 * is noticed also in the 
Liber ColonUmm (p. 226), sad we team from an 
inscription timt it received a colony under the em« 
peror Severue, and ssnunod m consequence the title 
of 44 Coloma Helm Bidna" (OrelL Inter. 915; 
Cluver Ital p 739) Its mins are still visible, 
and include the remains of a theatre and other 
buildings They are situated about 3 miles from 
Macerata, and 6 from Recanati, which has preserved 
the nates of the ancient name, though it does not 
occupy the annent site (Holsten. Not ad Chmer. 
p. 1 37 ) The Tabula correct!} places it at a distance 
of 12 miles from Septempeda (S. Severmo .) (Tab. 
Pout) 

2 A small town on the coast of Liguria, men- 
tioned only in the Tabula, wbiob places it <m the 
toast to the E of Genoa It is commonly identified 
with Recco y a town about 12 miles from Genoa, but 
the Tabula gives the distance as only 7, so that the 
identification is very doubtful. (Tab Pout ; Geogr. 
Rav. iv 32 ) [E. H. B.] 

B1CINA ('Pucka, PtoL u. 2. § 11), one of the 
Ebudae insulae or Htbndet. [T. H. Ik] 

RUDUNA, one of the islands off that part of the 
Gallic coast which was occupied by (he Afsnone 
As tbs Merit Itin. mentions 
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"ntowted tithw ky tomntoin « «b» rfwr." 
rtmtia, Mitt It. 71.) I# tt» wtowjtk CMB» 
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forcT Tmiri cTrflk, who t m * JMm 
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918 BIGOMAGUS. 

bsen Btt hato or Atom ; others MenfifY It 
with JttftmradL 4 [T. H. D.] 

BIGOHAGUS, * Tilings of Cisalpine Gaul, form- 
ing n etntioo on to rood from Ticinum (/too) to 
Augusta Ta qri nor a m (9Vr» a.) It is toed by the 
Jtteereto 88 H P. from LauraeUwm (LomeSo), end 
86 )L P* frto Augusts or Tnnrinii these dfetanoes 
ctokfo with to to of TVfre PcocKa, n Tillage a 
6tlte to to & of to Modern ton of TVfco, onto 
hh bmk of to fb (to. Ant * 889; Otar*. 
Jftel n»984| Wnkhsneer, Gdopr. to Goto, vol lit 
* 281 rB. H. B1 

1 QOUAGUS (Romagm), on to Wm The 
Table Manse it be twe en Boons (town) end An- 
i (Anton eat), viiL from Bonne end is. 
tnnnaenn* The I Q*-, which 

mekse to distance xvii. from 
tonsenen Is on the Bhine 
sod on to north side of therilr i 

to Bhine. Ukert (GaUirn, p. 618, note) 
i ef a mfleetoos frond at Remagm with to 
inaorMao 4 e OoL Agripp. x. *. xxx* [G.L.] 
BUMON C toPtoA * city of the tribe of 
frfrt (to to 7), mentioned hr Zechsriah aa 
to ettftWlB of to land of Judah (to ID). 
Placed by Eusebios a of Dorans, 16 mUea from 
EbutoroMs. (OmomatL a. w. *Epejtto, ’P^d) 
He Maces another town of the same name 15 miles 
north of Jfrnaston. (to aw. *P«ppe&**) [G. W.] 
UOBB, in North Gallia, a name which appears 
In to Table on a road which passes from Augusto- 
mngna (StnR*) through Calagom (CAailii), Biobe 
comes after Calagom, bat the distance is not given. 
A mad, which appears to be in the direction ot a 
Roman road, rune from Chailli to Orbi, a few miles 
north of the tome ; and D’Anville thinks that the 
name 0r6» and the distance from Biobe to Condate 
( Montereamsur- Yonoe) enable ue to fix Biobe at 
Orbi. [Cojtdatx, No. 2; Calaoom.] [G. L.] 
BIPA (Plin. HL 1. a. 8, according to the Codex 
Beg., though to common reading is Bipepora), a 
place in Hfepa&ia Beetles, which according to Bea- 
aonioo (DuqmtiL PUn. il p. 11) occupied the site 
of the modem Castro del Rio. (Comp. Ukert, vol. 
ii. part L p. 880.) [T. H. D.] 

RIBA, a river on the E. coast of Thrace. (Plin. 
iv. II. s. 18.) Reichards conjectures it to be the 
Kamctik. [T. H. D.] 

BISABDIR (Polyb. op. Pirn. v. 1), a harbour on 
to W. coast of Mauretania, which may be identified 
with the Arm* of the Ship-journal of Hanna CAitp% 
Ptripi. § 5, ed. Mttller). It now beam to nenss ef 

1 as Mng the beet resdrtW stag t scout 
of J ft rsw a Aftdm or farts Oru, which wu 
hi the time of Lso Africans, 
a* .tMogthwsd by battens* in 
ISOS by Bmsnnel, Mag ef Portage); bntwu taken 
from flu Po t tt gm m hytbs Mem. in 1636. (Jack- 
ten, Jfarwcoe,a. lll| Aura. qfGtogr. Soc. vot. ri. 

M .i £1LBJ1 

niiJtfm. nsmuuM.] 
BITflaltaM • s>w* “ the sooth -eut 
of Low* tmmtu mmm do*. to the Danube, 
cad on the mad Mb* U Tanmnam. (It Ant. 
f. 343; PtaL f, M. f ft TtA. Pm*.) It con. 
uiiwd s gftnbsa ,f I h Am i e nj -rdry. ( Not Im p-, 
when the mom 1* BdMett Modem.) According 

enybrfby" taetortTar iSc?**^ to kst 


BODUMNA. 

WTUMAGU8, in Gallia, a Mato which la 
placed in to Anton. ItSn. and in to Table on a 
road on the north aide of the 8dm from Botemagui 
(Rouen) to Lutetia (Park ) ; and between Brio- 
magus and Petromantaium. Tte diatom efBftfe 
magus from Botomagus k vHl In to TaUe and fat 
in to Itbfc, which dietanoa fixes Rftomagaa Mar 
Rod&omt m to passage of to 4«d rife, a m&M 
•torn wfahfr flow* into to Mm, [0. 1*1 
BI0SU?A(Wiifr& a town in to 

!22S\isrLihi. lt Jli Ti 

IHng t m, at Aim, which may part My d ah . itaniUB» 
Stem it n. &] 

BO BOGan CP^ ySu, Ptol. il | Sj; s perplc 


in tb» nwHawmia* jait of £Bbomik L «ha» h-ne, 
■ooordim tt Csmdon (a 1411), is Mfll wrtsinntai 
in SttliMI qpiseopd town esIte UMul hi 
iU jandfanlObSer. [T.»%] . 

* ' T ItOBOODIDM PB01L CrnUytm. Asm, noi. 
8.3. 1 3), n promente y on thsH.essst of Wawta 
tiM 1 wntory or uie MMfnL DanjoepMea or 
Camden (p. 1411) to ha Fait Bmk. nVHP.] 
BOBOBARIA, astatoi on to m Lato,16 
mika from Boms, to site of which is pfrbsMr totod 
by to Oetaria della ifofaro, at to Me of to 
faiB of Tuaculum (/to Ant* 806 * WostphaL Bto 
Rampoff we, pp. 76, 97.) [Via IatouS ‘[M 
B0B0RETU1L [GALULNOta, VoL 1. p. 934, a j 
BOBRIOA, in Gaflia, is placed by to Table on 
to north aide ef to Loire, on w mod from Julia* 
magus (Anger*) to Ca es ar o dunu m (7bwre> The 
distance of Bofasioa from Joliomague is xvil and 
xxriiii from Cseaarodannm. I/Anvilie fixed Bo- 
brica at to distance of 16 Gallic leagues from 
Anger* at to bridges ef Longui t over to Latan, 
which flows into to Loire. Ho conjectures that 
Robrica contaim to Celtic element Briga, a bridge 
or river ford, which is probable. Though D*Anville 
cannot make the two actual distances severally cor- 
reapood to those of to Table, he flnde that the 
whole distance between Angara and Tour* agrees 
with to whole distance in the Table between Julio- 
magus and Caemrodununk Wihbsn i r has shown 
in a Mdmoire cited by Ukert (Gelto, ^ 481), 
that tbe ancient road deviated in many places from 
the modern road. [G. L*j 

BOBUR. Ammiamts IfaioelHnus (xzx.3) mm- 
tkms a fertram namad Bobw, whleh Valentiaiin I., 
am. 874, built naar Barilla (toie)on to Rhine m 
Switzerland Schoejrfi ^ueew thrt Btor wm « 
tbe rite of to catodml of JBmk, but to words of 
Ammianue do not give much rapport to this eon- 
* Prepe BeriHam, quod appoflant aoeto 

®S)niJMi»»Irth 

oas 'nsd bstinu SsmsnWrs (Amimt) snd 
ntaa fls^nnim (Maw) It b as* w® 

Soanlirin to Sodium.' • diitoato wUoh Wtowd 

stag tbs ansbnt rasdbriags u to 
pawnta Bsdhaa ; bnt D 1 AirriBs thst tom»*« 

ths udwl and mods™ dbMaoai ^to*** ®^ 
further, sad u tar u tbs bsift7 iaw]d •* 

Wi rt [<*■ "J. 

BODUMNA (WdWhMjt jf £ 

rtiK cs.'sss 
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BOKA. 

SOMA Chtpn, Stnb. Pt*L at *1B : AA Bom*. 1 
mri ), the ehirf town «< Italy, and tong thaniitian] 
af tha aaetent wriA 
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nryiag from about 10 *o «0* 

<*» a fHbpact of gnat srtowl %mHf, «!**, t* 
tba lowr of aaagaMy.fr otHt fr rt hw r i ~ 
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fm II TOPOOftAPBY. 


I. Will* md piti of Icrviiu Tullius - 749 
Surrey under Vetpatlan, ud drcumfe- 
_ renceof ihadtj- . . - 7*6 

Filw Mid doubtful gate* - 
Tranaalberlne wall 

II Sf«lU and gates of Aurellaa and Honoriut 

III. The Capitol .... 

IV. The Forum and Its rarlrona 

The Sacra Via - 
Vlcus Jttgarlus aud Vlcus Tuscus 
The Conutlum ... 

The Forum under the Kings • 
during the Republic 
v _ L . . t under the Empire - 

V The Imperial Fora ... 

VI. The Palatine, Valla, and Mora Via - 

▼II *he Arentlne 

VIII. The Velabrum, Forum Boarftum, and Circus 
Maximus 

IX. The Ceellen hUl 
* Jh® S lrtH . ct *• «***»• Caeltan 
Til* It* ^fS l V lln , e end I*« neighbourhood 
*J! The Vhnlnal, Qulriual, end Plnclan hills 


XIII. The 


tius. Circus Flaminlus, 


Gumma 

vtv HP* ^ Lata . . 

xv* E. b *i T SL nMlberlne ******* - 
xyj gw. Theatres, and Amphitheatres 

XVII. Bridges - "II 
XVIII. Aqueducts - 

Sources and Literature of Roman Topography 
SITUATION. 


its left hJ^v ^ Tibar, and principally on 

taA. «t » dtotmc* of abowrt 18 wlh, from R, 

j 18 equated m tba aacieot *7amras Martina. 

CwLiT £ *• «*» pWn war vliA tba 
< 5?. Dd ». in » fwtWoriy di- 


little a 


Inon w ■ ^• oe **A to too Cfrrme** pro. 

mow^^Hf'V^todth to dMMninod by th. 
«toTsw b too IMteiiMM 

•boat toweto to 4m not oxcod 

•nr of tbo kL5l?* 5*?** ***•*• ^“totag from 

w— g Lix 1 * *»*■ «» 

""““to w« toe X. elmertte the & by 


Ceqp* Imor ©, a 


^ mlutwt ill fill Tin r 

(flto. IMa IL 41), . 

„ bur, entofthefovourftaito# 

to Ml aowistavenes,aflnrkdeh tba 

•gftfet intercepted by (be noble Km of 

raa (Mmto Coro), which doses tba ftaya 
of Mountains towards the & tbia turn is 
et vetcamc < 


origin, totally unconnected with Hia 
Apennines. Tba mountain awaken many historical 
racolWctwBa. Its dammit via crowned by tba 
temple of Jupiter Latiaria, tba obmtnao aanctomy 
and maathig plana of tba Latin titiea, oouapenous 
from tba snntmnding plain, and even visibto to As 
mariner. Beneath lay Albb Longa with its him; 
at Ha southern foot Lannrtam, wad on its northern 
declivity Tuscultun, oanaeorated by the genius and 
philosophy of Cicero. To the S. and SW. of 
A*nhns there is nothing to obstruct the view over 
the undulating plain till it ainks into the sea } but 
on the W. and NW. the prospect is bounded to a vpiy 
narrow compass by the superior elevation of Mooa 
Janiculua aud Mona Vatican us. 

The plain marked oat by these natural boundaries 
is intersected by two considerable riven, the Tiber 
and the Anio. The former, at fint called Albula, 
and afterwards Tiberia or Tibns (Liv. i. 3 ; Phn. 
iii. 5. s. 9 ; Virg. Am. viii. 830, foe.), entering the 
plain between Somote and the Sabine chain Won 
described, bends its yellow course to the S. At 
a distance of abont 3 miles from Borne, it receives 
the Anio flowing from the eastward, and then with 
increased volume passes through the city and dis- 
charges itself into the sea at Ostia. The course of 
the Tiber marked the limits of Etruria : the angu- 
lar territory between it and the Anio is attributed to 
the Sabines; whilst on the southern side the line of 
the Anio and of the Tiber formed the boundary of 
Latium. 

The Campagna of Borne consists of u n du l ati n g 
ridges, from which scarify harvest! are gathered! 
but the chief use to which it is applied is the pas- 
turing of vast herds of cattle. These, with the 
picturesque herdsmen, mounted on smell and half 
wild hones and 'armed with long poles or lanoes,a|t 
almost the only objects that break the monotony of 
a scene where scarce a tree is visible, and where 
even the solitary houses are scattered at wide in- 
tervals. Yet anciently the C o mp aq w mat have 
prese n ted a vei 7 different aspect Even witlfin aigkl 
of Borne it was thickly studded with atlas at fret 
as flourishing as herself; and in these times, when 
“every rood of ground m a int a ine d ite man, 11 it mml 
have prmented an appearance of rich enhMfoau 

Such Is the nature of the country in thefpmtotiSate 
neighbourhood of Bofpe. The celebrated gmp el 
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hills— tits od which the eternal city Mf 
mm destined to rise— stands on the left bank of the 
Hbw. To the & of them is Another hill, the Moos 
Pincius <* Collie Hortorum, which was excluded from 
timmkmt city* bat part of it wm enclosed in the 
Of Auifcltan. The Tiber, at its entrance into 
fane, very nearly approaches the foot of this hill, 
and then describes three bold curves or reaches ; 

» to the SW* then to the S£., and again to the 
The distance from the spot where the liber 
efllten the city to the 8W. point of the Aventine is, 
in a direct line, about 2 miles. A^ the extremity of 
the second, or most eastern retch, it divides itself for 
a short spado Into two channels and forma an island, 
called the Insula Tiberias. At this Bpot, at about 
800 paces from its eastern bank, lies the smallest 
but most renowned of the seven hills, the Mans Ca- 
pitolina*. It is of a saddle-back shape, depressed In 
the centre, and rising into two eminences at itaJ 
S. and N. extremities. On its 17, or rather NEm 


m ml 

■ids, It moot in indent times bant afoM t&oeM 
tbs Oollia Quirfnalw, the mtnortfcety of thssmtt, 
from which a large portion was cot away by Trajan* 
in order to construct bis forum** Tbs Qmrinalia is 
somewhat in the shape of a book, running Oust to 
the SW., and then curving its extreme print to the 
S. Properly epeakiug, it Is not' a distinct hiO, but 
merely a tongue, projecting from the same common 
ndge which also throws out the adjoining Viminal 
and the two stall mors southern projections of the 
EsquiHne. It will be seen from too annexed plan, 
without the help of which this description cannot be 
understood, that the Qairinal, and the southernmost 
and most projecting tongue of the Esquiline, almost 
meet at tbrir extremities, and enclose a considerable 
hollow — which, however, is nearly filled up by the 
Viminal, and by the northern and smaller tongue of 
the EsquiHne. These two tongues of the Esquilipe 
dps originally regarded as distinct hills, under the 
Jpoas of Capias, the northern projection, and Op* 
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«wd tfet the CpitoBne, AtmUm, OmIulo, and 
w* oomptataly WM Ub, Mpmtad 
frwnoni urther by nunw wtDcpt. Thowrollejs 
wh>ob Uy Mattel th* TO* mm, la ikek ttfeinel 

WfiSi*BfcrB*iS£s 

k b> SiffST* *. S 5 Ti£ 

mo. j «. «r«B *. th» ta» aimi b*W-wo tfc* W*. 

?? "* *?«. HNw«*Wi» n th* Wttram 


and Sabines, on 


ttftflk w* Bate leader. is described 


«fft«l*» lathe fb«4m» 

- >7 

frtw*,»«p1h*»»hcf Bewnu- - 34, 

U f mmrnm fcw* Oftafrut, to M» mi OoM, 
Ofuteali m ii rmumU *JUd («p. frda*. Owe*, 
dr Sunk Mom, vd. ljl 697): — 

' Jantadom, floor of the cfatirch of & Pis- 
ftno iai f o nl q ri o (not the highest point > 

- * • - m 

- - 146 

Pristine, floor of & Bmwmt mr o -#160 
CaeiSan, door of 5. Qtimmm Latmmo 158 
EiqnUue, floor ofiL Maria Maggiore - 177 
Capitol, floor of AttirHi «f irood - 151 
Voted, floor of o Zorewso - * 160 

QouM, Pofaaoo Qmrmah • 148 

Pinoaii, floor of S.?bn*itiitdt Monti r ISO 
Vatican, floor of & fmto 98 

In ancient times, however, the bills most have pf* 
peered considerably higher than they do at preaent, 
as Am valleys are now raised m many places from 
UHn 80 feet above their former level, and m some 
mm much more. (Lomisden, Ant. qf Anns, p. 
W) Thie nmarfc k mote paitfcokify*^ 
cable to the forum, which k covered with fubMefc to 
a gnat depth, aeu man s tanee nhkh datwete madi 
ft nm4p» appiwi height cf the OapMtot wton 
ate, too, np* *■* pack mm 

and pedpitow than tbw mm Jim tit 
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Nttt v Bfotystaft (x& 8) iw«4i X winter in which 
fift&br idy nMn ftm * foot deep it Sane, wins 
M>K#eji destroyed end tnen end cattle perished. 

winter, if it be net the mm, if 
mrettap o ft Jbjr Uiy (v. 18) u occurring b. 0. 898, 
fchsrfMtoTuior wis fanes over end the reede ren- 

Cwft gAvawgs 

JH iil If), That Mich itOOpmore were ten, how. 
ever, appearpfaxn the minuteness with which they 
are recorded. Tet there ate many passages in the 
ehwhi which prove that i moderate degree ef eh- 
ter eoU wie not it ell unusual, or rather that it was 
cf retfiaiy occurrence. Thus Pliny (xvih2) speaks 
ef hag mom re bring benefiriel to the com; Cod 
allreiens te winter wffi be fared hi Often (erf <fe 
fr. in 12), Borneo (0*19, ill. 10), M&ial (nr. 18), 
end in mtmeroos otter po— gas of indent writers 
At the present time the eoCirreDce of even such i 
degree <n odd re may be inforred from these passages 
is extreme^; rare. One or two modern instances of 
entire Winters ire indeed recorded ; bat, generally 

r ting, snow seldom Irik, end never lies long upon 
ground. Thie ohange of climate is icoeunted 
for b y Dr. Arnold re fallows: 44 Allowing tbit the 
penfaiealer form of Italy Mat it ill times hive bed 
its Act in softening the climate, still the woods end 
mindfte of Cimlpfate Gaul, end the perpetual mows 
of the Aim, ftsr more extensive then it present, 
owing to the unenftavated end undeired state of 
Switaariand end Germany, could not but hire been 
frit eVen in the neighbourhood of Soft*. Prides, 
even in the Apennines, and in Etruria and in Latfum, 
the fofoita occupied i far greater space thin in 
modern times ; tom would increase the quantity of 
rain, and consequently the vojume of water in the 
rivers; the floods would be greater and more nume- 
rous, and before man’s dominion had completely sub- 
dued the whole country, there would be a targe ac- 
cumulation of water in thPow grounds, which would 
Still further increase the coldness of the atmo- 
sphere.” (HitL of Homo, vol. i p. 449.) 

But if the Boman climate is ameliorated with re- 
gard to the rigour of its winters, there it no reason 
to believe that the same is the case with respect to 
that unhealthy state of the atmosphere called W m- 
Jarw. ’ In ancient times, Borne itaefcf appears to hare 
bare teletariy fret faun this postUcure, which was 
re w flred te eertaia facts of the renwondMcoMry. 
Thia may. Bare beau partly owing re M dearer 
P riori far ft ft ebrerred that k the more 
rifttriota of Borne there ft even 
it ei wri Ph wt mm wafaa . Strobe, speaking 
cf £•*■*> *** * * tbffr eutyr * fow spots Mr 
■— *** — — re a reft a aad eadrisrireauM /*. 
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obrtooa that 1 m «MMt jim the iMm,— that Om 
(had.trtb.Ufii MoaNdlMtkMMdaMa. Mttfe 
can b. intend with wfwd te «ty famaMM w 
bran from fee altoia which wa an toh wamM 
to tha nddaaaaa Orbana and Fabria on the laqUBac 
aad in other ptacaa. (Cie. JV. D. ii. SS; Ftta, fi. S; 
Valar. bn. U. 5. f «.) loan the meat health? 
apotacm act UwaTaamaiM from terere, math laaa 

from Jbm tB October) bat Hataaa dreaded dafr th* 
aatuaaat htoto- (AUI1 U| At h «. 
TbaaMMS sTmera aeeamt^r dtflaad la hb Spittle 
to Maaraaaaa Where he pieoee U at the ripeatag ef 
the flgt — 

a darn tpea prian oalot&M 
SmipateeMi detent lietoriba 
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In the Man (pottle (t. 10) hi (tint to i .. 
o wri t oceuttehoe nit the Alban Bride wptdd bo 
covered with «neW id the winter. 

PART L BPTOBT OF TOB CRT^ 

L TsAomowi fwwwo ret Ib woMiP i 
ov Boon. 

S Tt* history of jhe Amdarignof latte reftotre 
i darkness of reme enttoufty. When the great- 
p of the city, end its progress hi ert» end Jotters, 
awakened wririp respeottre lie retire wdthentie 
records on the subject, if indeed nSr bed ever re- 
lated, were no longer to be found. Bence * license 
of conjecture which has produced at the 1M Ml fewer 
than twenty-fire diatiMkgrediWi|lriM||ifoan- 
dation of Romeb Te neeiCa&db^mul W which 
are merely varierions ef the seme story, would be 
boride the p ur Poee ef the present article. The 
student who desires a complete account of them will 
find them viiy dearly stated in Sir G. Otwewsll 
Lewis’s /afriry mto ike CrMWty qf ike early 
Romm Butory (vol. I p.394,seq.), and also, though 
not ao folly, in Niebuhr’s Ruimry ef Rom (Bog* 
TraasL vol i. p. 214, seq.), chiefly derived focm ijj 
following enaent sources. Diooys. Hake. i. c. 79 
—74; Plot Rom, 1, 2, Smiua, ud Vary, Am 
i 278, cud Featus, #. v. Roma, the tamortaom 
of the eefcjeet, howreer* «ri p * 
toHin the*darekal write^ 
pres ft ewr V prifoet mm i red mj 

rnnntlftoi 11 li 11 1 ilM n i tU bh lr ^ M tk * 

nenm, m wnfCNirep “ 
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thioa sceneMkl bsade. is foOcws hw W H P lswre 
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origin of Rome is ascribed to a son of Ulysses and 
Circe , nay, in one case Aeneas is represented as 
coming into Italy in company with Ulysses. But 
though this view was more particularly Grecian, it 
was adopted by Borne Latin writers of high repute. 
Salhut (Cat 6) ascribes a Trojan origin to Borne ; 
and Propertius (tv. 1), without expressly naming 
Aeneas as the founder, evidently refers its ongin to 
him* — 

11 Hoe qnodcunque video, hotpes,qua maxima Boma 


Ants Phiygem Amman oolUset Mm fait}* 

Sw him [ Mp Im atao Mfm to tbc 
ownpathotf tto> PaiatiM kffl by Evuder. On 
pcmhnt «mt of tUrtadUcn, whkth amnio 
* *■”» Iritow to Ailttalk (Step, 1 7SX 
a matna or * ftnw dan, named 
"■■ndi m bandac tha aUn aftar tha Tnfaa had 


"fits smndttin. 

£» of tradition, wUoh amihad tha 
wflaof Ban. to «onnin.wM by tor the mat 

•^**3Rn»r&VdrS5S 


peatadhere. We shall mainly remark that althoo^ 
aoomding to this tradition Aeneas still remains the 
mfduoal ancestor of the B omans, yet that the budding 
of two atlas and the Upsa of many generations in* 
terrene between his arrival in Italy and the founda- 
tion of Rome by his dmcwndsnt Romulus. Aeneas 
himself* foondb Lavnuum, and hie sen Ascanius 
Alba Longa, after a lapse of thirty years. We are 
little concerned about the sovereigns who are sup- 
posed to have reigned in the Utter city down to the 
tune of Numitor, the grandfather of Romulus, ex- 


* It has been conjectured that this was probably 
the same statue mentioned by Cicero (<fo Dw. i 19, 
Cat . in. 8), and described as having been struck by 
lightning , but this can hardly be the case, aa the 
image described by Cicero stood in the Capitol. 
A bronse statue answering Cicero's description is 
still preserved in the Oapitoline Museum at Rome, 
which is regarded by Niebuhr as a genuine relic 
(But vol i. p. 910), and has been immor- 
talised in the verne of Byron. A modem britio 
finds it a production too dmrny for the state of Bu- 
nn* art at the time audgnad by Uwj % and tbfafci 
that the holes is the hindleg of the wolf pm set 
produced by Hghtafag, but arise fimn a defrtt fa 
the casting. (Braan , Burnt md MmMmm tfJbm, 
p. 81.) Fabfas Pktor, however, who mtofcaa faU 
atofat fa the passage tdfad fane hU week by 

nature ef fa wwunenswft— x*ni 
mrnKdm faeiNan— though eoasidefabty Urn tin* 

d«to of itoerodtko. It wm root, tharefttt^eron 
when oompared with ths etatoof Bce&anwV ttwtofr 
tha Ml tf tha thM «nt«y n. e.,»»M**h * ** 
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sept in so tor at they may mm to asocrtoin the era 
Affiant* The. uooount which has tba most preten- 
slant to accuracy it that given by Dionysius (i. 68, 
70, 71) and by Diodonu (/V. lib. viii. vd. hr. p. 81, 
Biupnt). The imn of the reigns here given, allowing 
five* year* for that of Aeneas, who died in the seventh 
year after the toting of Troy, is 439 years— 
.tot* it, town to toe second year of Namitor, when 
Borne ws* founded by Bomakt, in tbe fimtyearaf 
the 7th 0 tyrifetod. Now this agrees my closely 
with VsnA era for the fouadaitoa of Borne, vis^ 
768 s.a For Trey having been taken, according 
to the am of Eratosthenes, in 1 184 a* cl, tbe differ- 
ence between 1184 end 763 leases 431 years for 
the donation of the Alban kingdom. 

Vamfe date tor Ike foundation of Dome is that 
generally adopted* Other authorities place it rather 
later* Cato, in 751 a. a; Pofybiua, in 750; Fabius 
PiCtor, in 747- 

Weis not the piece to enter into tbe question 
whether theca dates of the Alban kings were the 
htoenftKtf * later age, in order to satisfy the re - 1 
todmasnte of chranetogy. It will suffice to remsik 
toit the nest moat prevalent opinion among those 
Bepnans who adopted the main points of this tradition 
afcegned only three oentoriee to the Alban kings 
before the foundation of Borne. This was the opinion 
of Vltgil (Am. L 272V- 

“ Hie jam tercentum totoe regnabitor annos,” 


—of Jnstin, of Tragus Pompeins (ztixl 1), and of 
Livy (L 29), who assigns a period Of 400 years 
tor the existence of Alba, and plaoea its destruction 
a century after the foundation of Borne. At all 
-events the preponderance of testimony tends veiy 
’ strongly to show that Rome was not founded till 
several centuries after tbe Trajan War. Timaeus 
seems to have been the first Greek writer who 
adopted tbe account of the foundation of Borne by 
Bomulus. (Niebuhr, Hist, vol. l p. 218.) 

II. The Citt or Romulus. I 


The Roman historians almost unanimously relate 
that Rome originally consisted of the city founded by 
Bomulus on the Palatine. (Lir. i. 7 ; Veil, i. 8 ; 
Tac. Ann. mil 24; Dionya. i. 88; Gell. xiii. 14; Or. 
7V. Hi. 1. 29, foe.) The ancient settlement of Evan. 


der on the same hill, as well as a dty on the CapU 
toline called Saturnia (Vanr. L. L, v. § 42, MUli.; 
Festno, p. 382, MttU.), and another on Mona Jaoi- 
«utaa called Asoca or Antrpolis (Dwnye. L 78; Pirn. 
JiL 9b must be ssmoCsd to have disa&oeand at the 

It hm jtAMt ***&• “ Dmpiat Mjn, A*t 
vfDagM —a p w rtw i ly »»« — 1 abmt mi tb. 

—Mi I It e> rf» An aflhJ 

<** or V.tk— ,«■ A*iU)t bank of A. Til*r,»od 


Qnhta w 


m jQufrfosl, recto solely on the 
‘ (Hilt voL i p. 223, saq., 
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Capitolium non a ftmralo aed a Tito Tatio addituaa 
arid crediders.* (Aim, xti. 84.) 

Acoording to this description, the point where the 
furrow of the potnoerinm commenced was marked by 
the statue of a bull, whence the name of the Forum 
Boarimn was by some writers afterwards derived. 
Tbe Forum Boarium lay under the westernmost 
angle of the Palatine; and the ftnrrow probably 
began a little beyond, the epot where the Awns 
Argentarius now Han d s, decs to the church of ft 
Giorgio m Velabro, embracing the altar of Etoettler, 
or Am Maxima, which stood in the game famrnt—* 

u Conatitaitque sibi, quae Maxima didtur, arsm, 
Hie ubi pars urbi* do bare uomen bsbst/ 1 

(Ov./fegi 1.581.) 

Hence It proceeded dong the north side of tbs 
Vallis Mumia (Chens Maximus), as tor as tbs 
I Am Couch According to Becker (Btmdbuck t p t n i . 
de dfwrfo, Ire. p. 11), tide alter must be sMht 
towards the tower end of the Circus, near the 
southernmost angle of tbe Palatine ; but be gtvee no 
authority for this opinion, which is a mem assump- 
tion, or rather a petitio prinapH fast the psstoge 
of Tacitus before quoted, whence be thinks thqMt 
must neoessarily be referred to the spot fodtosNL 
(Hamdb. p, 468, and p 665, note 1438.) But there 
to nothing at all to ta* words of Tadtus to wammt 
this inference ; rift there seems to be no good reason 
why we should diipto the authority ofTartulKsn, 
from whom we loam that tbe Am Canal Hood near 
the first meta of the circus, and therefore somewhere 
near the middle of tlw SW. aide of the Palatine 
( u et nunc araConsoilli in Ciroo defosaa eat ad primes 
metas,” de Sped. 5). Hence, after turning, of course, 
the southernmost point of the Palatine, where the 
Septisovuum of Serenu afterwards steed, the po- 
moenum proceeded through the valley between the 
Palatine and Caeliua ( Pia de ft Gregorio) to the 
Curiae Veteres. The situation of this \ef0pem bas 
been tbe subject of much dispute. IMnuf (Hiti 
voL i. p, 288), though with some hesitation (ft. note 
735), and Bunsen (Beea h r eib mg, vol t p. 138), 
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scrib ing the 10th Begio, or Palatium, maria the 
boundaries as fellows, taking the reverse direction of 
that followed by TaeBus: “ OaotSnet oasam Bocrmll, 
Matrie Deem eb ApoUixde Bbamntuii, Penta- 
pyhim, dommn Angusti nf anam et Tiberianaxn, An- 
guratorium, aream Paktinam, aedetn Jovia Victoria, 
domum Utenia, Oeriam Veteran, Fortunam Reepici- 
entem, Sepjasoniiim Diri Seven, Victoriam Germani- 
XApertaL* The Curiae Vetoes are here 
mentioned & the singular uumher; but there is seme 
authority fer this deviation. Thus Ovid (M BL 
139) say»<— ' 

* Janos tana rede pmita tint aibore Pbotbi; 

where thw Curia Priaoa is identified with the Curie* 
Vetoes by the following passage In Maorobiuai-- 
u godun nutiptf ingradtan menae ton In ffvpfft 
Chrftaae atque fiambmm doodbos, knreae vetoes 
iums laurels motabutur ” (Sat. t 19.) Now, in onto 
t^deterainethepieotorittotknoftheCiijriaVetuaof 
the iVotofe, tt moat be borne In mind that the * Doom* 
Aaguatinkna," or palaoe of Augusta* occupied a 
considerable portion of the K&side of the Palatine, 
commencing at the N. cores* as will be shewn in 
treating the topography ef the later dtj, and end- 
ing probably opposite to the arch of Titus, wham 
the entrance waa situated. .Proceeding eastward, 
along the same aide of the 4Bl, We find enumerated 
the Auguratoiom and Area Pakpa. Then fellows 
the temple of Jupiter Victor, which we must not 
confound, as Bebker does (Brndb. p. 100, of. p. 499, 
note 847 ; see Preller, Region^ p. 186), with that 
of Jupiter Stator, ainoe the latter, according to the 
.Afolma, lay rather more northwards In the 4th 
Begio, and probably on or near the Stunma Sacra 
Vui. That of Jupiter Victor, then, must have lain 
to the E. of the palace, and, aB there is but a short 
space left on this side of the hill, it is probable that 
the Domus Dionis must be placed at least at its 
extreme NE. angle, if not on the side facing the 
Gaekan. The Curia Vetus, of course, lay more to 
the S., and perhaps towards the middle of the E 
side of the Palatine. Its site near the temple (or 
htatue) of Fortuna Bespiciens is confirmed by the 
Baait Capitolina , which mentions in the 10th Regio 
a “ Vicus Curiarnm " near to another of Fortuna 
Bespiciens. (Grater, Inter, eel) The fourth point 
mentioned by Tacitus— the Aedes Lamm— lay on 
the Smnma Sacra Via, and therefore at about the 
middle of the NE. side of the Palatine hill. (“Aedem 
Uram inSumma Saora Vta," Jfom. A«uyr.; * Anooa 
Cb*biUrit) In Sttmma tarn Vk, nbi aedea 
JfwomeSolta.L94,) At thla point the historian 
his deMripton of the pomrium of Bonmlua, 
proceeds to lay that the forum and Capitol 
were believed to have boon ad ded to the dtv not by 
tlat mamU, but far WtMTfcdaL BMhh 


“ **» aasdlom Uram (mn,« Ha- 
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lag,. lias dnwn from tha ArdaLann to dwfarapn 
would fad«d*thoOwildoSV«>t» fflJfa H a ah 
« wo hoffa* &***&. 4*X 
I»7 otfrfdo ft® wax* a ( Sn iwl ao. Mmem, so- 
wading to tbo oncodod utoortootfao, it«Ubalo 
doubtful whotlur Tuitut aHW* that m-tmm was 
indudod in tbo t— liaa ofcjr, ornoO, Ml ttwua 

oj^Mtfto to * * - " ^ 

papMdtolao 
BoMlM* 


im dboNMr 
waa a*Hp 



time tamutodli Kto himwtod fom^ttot 

theforafend Ckpj^^ skirto * «*» d*s- 
taace the nortfaera state of the MIL were added Iff 
Ifettai tod ley I hme fcm owteldefhe walk ef Be- 
mukto Bis readme could not err. It waa well 
known that the original Borne was squares and, 
havte m dtc a tad the as MBs point in each of the 
eldse, be aught have been chained with dnlnesa had 
he writtoa, “tom ad aaoallum Lamm, inde ad fernm 
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t hat the Him of wail new pro oie da d be* 
food tin Secrihtm Imriun, and that, indeed, h tu 
DOtnMdsd; the remaining space being sufficiently 
defended by a marsh or lake which surrounded 
It (Mmokr. wvlLfk 188.) But, as the SaoeUnm 
Lafam lay on high groond, on the top of the Velian 
KIM, w eattM M hate been a row* fer not 
ewj fi n e tito efeB ferther; and me If them me 
a A IM 1 deem, me cannot beet suppose. ne 
feefar o b ser v es (d» Jftr. p. 14), that the jpemoe* 
rtafc most few bom earned on to Ite tette&atfe 
Indeed the Porta Romanula, one of the gates of the 
Beatafeafe ally, ley, e» me shall presently jm, an the 
MW* CUb, a Bttle to the M. of the spet whence 
Taefens oonuMmeei bis daseripden; and others wae 
a gens then, dtjbrtiori there wae a wall 
The fine dssorfbed by Tacitus k that of the far* 



vow, net of the actual wall; bat* In the 
efn newly ftendsd dky, the wall most have very 
this tine. The space between thom 
«h*the WaB fefag Mb— mu the pomosrium, 
lfeamliy, * behind the wan* (pert moerum • me* 
ram); and this apnea could not be ploughed or enl* 
The Has of the farrow, or boundary of the 
, was marked by stdheo or dppi The 
rinopi mas also extended to another open 
the malls which mas kept free men 
The antler Is wy dearly explained by 
Livy in the fallowing paanga : — * Pomoerium, verbs 
vim adorn intumtsa, portmoerinm iaterpreUntor 
esse. Est gatem magis circa mnrum locos, quern 
in oondendb nrinbus ohm Etrusa, qua ronrum duo* 
tori assent, certia circa termmia inaugurate conae- 
embant: at neqas interiors parte aedifida moeoibns 
oonttnnarentnr, quae none vulgo etiam conjungunt; 
et extrinsecus pun aliquid ah bumano cultu patent 
soli, Hoc spatiuin, good neque habitari neque 
arari its erst, non magis quod port murnm asset, 
quam quod munis port id, pomoerium Romani ap- 
peUanmt: rt in urbis inersmento semper, quantum 
mosnia processura erant, tantum termini hi conse- 
crati pr ofo r eb an t o r ” (L 44). Every dtp founded, 
like Rome, after the Etruscan manner, had a po- 
muerium. Toe rites oibsenred in drawing the boun- 
dary line, called “ primigenius sulcus " (Paul Diac. 
p. 236, MIU1A were as follow*, the founder, dressed in 
nfebidan fashion (dnotar Qahuo), yoked to a plough, 
CA an auspicious day, a boll and a oow, the former 
eh the off sidy, the fetter on the near side, and, pro- 
ceeding always to the left, drew the farrow marking 
the txmndaiy of the pomoertwn. There mas a mys- 
• to the emmaor. The tmH+su the 


worsts be feeedftd 

asst asAwafe 

(Amb. IffiK S Mm*, hr. 60.) Tb* 
tfc, oJod» thrown ns, 
‘ “wwod tfc. plough to thrtw 
bid Mho ontwanU. At 
wuUflti 

- Qrm.LL 

It) Tb. 



Mmm can. 


the Roman sugars: 

1 sgmin effirtam per totius nrbis efcroukum pane i 
rqrionibus eertfe determinate!*, qd fisafe 
arouni auapfen” (xttL 14). From this 
appsan that the pomoe rin m itself 


This 



l(effitf snnt) after this manner the bo«m& 
nosL ?t 1 us, nud imaos b tats esnee w 

sc 


Ager Barts** is am*f a ■ 
gfbks, and mart met he ccaAi 
J b ommm inn poAtkwl upas* or tbs territory i 
brtongiug tetbslfeM psep^ It was the t 

deofered by the Mm aa that in whfeh 

aagttriea aright he tabs isspartfeg foreign mrt mitt- 
and bsnos ths reason why wefixrteetewjy 
to Boms to tabs ths 

■sswa 

fenlt hrtnasn the for- 


taxyafthha^ 


auguries afresh. (Ltv. viiL 


is i^pnaribfe te 
space was left for the poau 
row and the wall In the 
city, however, it 
a* the nature of tfee 


ef the 


ef nay pert 

Bmp the 

already laid down on the M. side, as the 
Saoslluro Lamm and Andes Vestas, ihew that the hne 


of Mods CaaUas, weald Art nBow el 
divergsdee from the hues of the fci& 
boundaries already laid dome on the M. 


ran very close under the Palatine. This casstun 
depends upon another, which there is no sviisnee to 
determine satisfactorily, namely, whether ths wall 
crowned the summit of the hill or ran along Hs base. 
The former arrangement seems the men probable, 
both because it was tbs mart natural and nasal mode 
of fortification, and because we should otherwise 10 

some parts hardly find roo m enough for thspanmerium. 

Besides, one at least of the gates of the Ramufeso 
city, as we shall see further on, was ppMaefaed by 
step*, and must therefore have aloud Upon a height. 
There seems to be no good autbAthy w Kbbnhr’f 


re seems to be no good authority fer Nkbuhr’e 
mptfen (BitLtoLl p. 287,rti)thrt IhcrtilH 
ofRomulna was drtusM Mrty by the «de. 


city 

of the hUl being 
ponMwrium was 
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em&ttt >wpn|i»i to rt Bto* SUrto 

at juanatU, Mull to m, 4Waqp» «*t frito<u» 
Bonn qutoitoMtoodid leqaiWjm font pout*. 

Ci bMWt • i«*% **• to*» «« ApoIHuli, it Mi 

m mmm «•!**» CoS M teminaja, «U 


ti^odua Mt Vtototof * 0. *). How o» mint i# 
take tto wtoto «f ob «M«pt to to Vim’t, to 
Becker ekm. (J»* Marta #0. P- U. «<1^ Bmi. 

f. too.) M mt Mam tavam tome to to 
tihi frnm • HMnii f^| nittt respecting ike 

;&£* «»(tirn4ra s 

the wort* afar “tot to nrniilH ," Im. toMB to 
Soji fm i y4pm»jtfww»*j is Hst* imi 

maiyti, a wflhMna 1$ J^iMi livim been HH 
jMKtuto. jj I Wlwrigg pto wt e to feetoe. tog. 
0v«r t Tprniftyt^y nlhriSS lo wether MW tf fioapb 
Qftdmu, Mlj, im * certain halbHd ptas 
which every «%b*& with Etnuwan rites poess eb id, 
and in whuh warn deposited such thing* « wseo 
considered qf goad omen fin founding a oUy, and 
which an described by Ovid (FWs, iv. Ml; <£ 
Plut iZom. llh * Quadrate Roma in Palatio ante 
templnm ApoUbu dk§ur, nbi nposit# mnt quae 
flolent boni omink gratia in nrbe wndenda adhiberi, 
quia iiazo nmnitas eat initio in speciem quadrstam. 
JEJjus loci Ennius meminit, cdm ait : 4 at quis «st 
erat Boraae regn&re quadratae ’ ” (p. 259, Mail.). 
The place here described was, in fact, the mimdut 
of the Buroulean city. The words of Solinus, though 
we are ignorant of the exact position of the places 
which he mentions, seem to denote too large an aiea 
to be reconciled with the description of Foetus. In 
confirmation of the latter, however, Becker ( Ifcmdb . 
P* 107) adduces a fragment of the Captoline plan 
(Bellori, Tab. xvi.), with the iiag^fut inscription 
BEA. APO (area ApolUnis), and, on the space beside 
it, a plan of a square elevation with steps at two of 
its sides. This, he observes, exactly answers to the 
description of Fartus, being a “ locus saxo munitas 
in speciem qna dra ta m ;" and the ana ApolUnis was 
MtonUj hefore his temple. That tls wkoU of the 
Bomulsen city, however, was alio called gwadtafe, 
jeevident, not only bom a passage of fckmysius 
wrow died, when he speaks of the temple of Vesta 
being outside of the Rome called Quadrate (9ri rfr 
T ,T f *mKos>niwi t Mppt, |r darihei 

*mr f ih *5), but nlee from the 

SSffiSBSSiS? 

“Et quits spent Somes ngnan quadrates," 
the uMunine is Jsiialkdh bisMMiasMdiL 

• j^wvuflbats 

.—"to r. to *5tor, Jqaa and lltowia 
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ROMA. 

Harem Vtom (habitavit)." The rite ef the torn- 
pit of Jupiter Stator netr the Summa Seem YU 
H eutoriently certain without adopting the proof 
a j dml by Becker from the equestrian stabs of 
the hitey of which he completely mbmrier- 
stands Tie paaeage from Pliny (sum Id) which 
lit quo tes (note 156) relates to another and apna- 
• rival ttatet g Valeria, the daughter** 
t **o dim»»ea with GtoeJU tbcbocmiraf 
having swnm the Tiber, and emaped from the 
todfr of Poresna. Mood, the two rival tends i 
to hare created son* eonfhaUn among the am 
tenaoh** pand it waa a disputed point in the 
time of Phitarch whether the existing statue was 
that of CloelU or Valeria. (Popl 19.) Becker 
amfoondt them two stature, and asserts (note 155) 
that Pliny, as well as Dionysius, speaks of the 
status of CloelU as no longer **>«*>"£ in his tune 
But Pliny, on the oontrmiy, in the very chapter 
qaoted, mentions it as still In being: 44 CloeUae 
etUm status ret equastris.” It was the statue of 
Valeria that had disappeared, if indeed it bad 
ever exhtori ex c ept in the soooont of 
FetUHs. Pliny, therefore^ must share the 
bestowed by Becker on Plutarch 
lor their cardass topography i 
as to the existence of the statue in their 
time* be will not believe, though, the Utter says 
he had seen it with his own eyre (ref Am vni. 
646). The only ground which Becker baa for so 
peremptorily contradicting these three respectable 
authorities is a passage in Dionysius (t. 35); who, 
however, en^aays that when be was at Borne the 
statue no longer stood in its place (rcUmjv 
frir otn t #ri Ktipivrpr tflpoper), and that on inquiry 
he was told that it had bean destroyed (JtfarUrBr}) 
m a fire that had reged among the surrounding 
houses. But Dionysius may have been misinformed , 
or perhaps ^wurtht is to be taken m its literal 
sense, and the statue was only removed for a while 
out of eight We may assume, therefore, that it bad 
been restored to its onguial position in the period 
which elapsed between Dionysius and Pkny, and 
that it continued to adorn the Summa Sacra Via fur 
some centuries after the time of the former writer 
The preceding passages abundantly establish the 
site of the Porto Mugiouis at that spot of the Pala- 
te which frees the Summa Sam YU, or present 
arch of Titus; nor does it seem neoereeiy, by way 
ef fritter proc^ to resort to the Ur-fetched argument 
ad da ced by Bate from the nature of the ground 
(flash p> 116), namely, that this is the only spot 
OH tjba JuL free of the hill which affine a natural 
reared by the read (P*o /Woenero) leading up to 
% OyteofA teprehir o. That read, mdred, 
has all te watered bring an artificial refrar 
1 6 mmm mm t, aod may have been made 
eeafterthstesof Bomulus. Unfortunately, 
to* for B e ri n g i vmad assertion on this subset 
(BMkfr 109), that womnst ab initio embreoe aa 
m iM » thU gates are to be 

arete ririr mm rn m rifrm natural amenta, we 
SaftMte ooJf ter tern gato, the tea B*» 

is flgria m pmm rit* Ute .. We hare — * 

the 


i m pmt* te tefr* 7 * te fp® 

iuubW| Mafrri fr om that anther that it 
ST Zttreuvlfc Mur te teriteYe! 

firmly 


exlfcur, at aiunt qridem, ad ewlovum A re as, nt 
quod ibi props factant DO* Maritas Sarritibus aarer* 
dotes; qui nterque Ucus extra urhem antiqnam frit 
non longs a Porto BnmamiU, do qua to prion fibre 
dixi." (L.L. vl § 84, MfilL) The rite of the 
Saoellum VblupUe cannot ba determined; hat the 
VeUbrain to one of the most certain spots ip Bounin 
topography, end is still indicated by the chuck 
wiu3| hoars its name, & Giorgio to FMre Wo 
leam from both those presages ofVarre— for flea- 
tiger's emendation of HmYlafor Mote to too 
former U tooomeetaUe— the wet rite of too ten 
Bomamria; fores too sacrifice athdod to wee pen* 
formed to the Velabram near the spot whsre tbs 
Nova VU entered it, and os too P. Bomanula was not 
far from this pUoe, it follows that it marihare been 
at the lower end of the street or to the dpto Wore 
Via. Varre’s account U confirmed by Fete (p. 
962, HU11A Whs; however, ealU the gate tomtmn 
instead of teas h f 44 Sad ports Bomana institute 
est a Boroulo infimo cbvo Ykstonae, qui locos gm- 
dibns in qnadram furmatua est : appellate autem 
Bomana a Sabirns preeoipae, quod aa prextomsari- 
tus amt Bantam.* Bore the asms stops are rihried 
to that are merited by Van* The Cite Vic- 
tote waa that part of the KW, dariMty if the 
Palate which overhung the Hoea VU. It was so 
named eithor from a temple of VUtory osotod on the 
top of the hill (•* to aedom Victorias, qaso ret to ?•» 
latio, pertnlere down," Lrr. xxto. 14), or more pro- 
bably —as this temple was not dedicated by L. P( 

stamina till a. a 995— from an aaeientgrovs, sacred 
to Victory, on this fide of the Palatum, near tbs 
Lupereal (Dionys. L 39), the tradition ef which, 
though the grove itself tori long disappeared, pro- 
bably led to the temple being founded there. 

Ibe Bomnlean city moat undoubtedly hate bad 
at least a thud gate, both from the tertamony of 
Pliny and because it cannot be supposed that its re- 
maining two sides were without an exit; but there 
is no authority to deride whore it Uy. Becker thinks 
that it was remit thesouthemmoet point of the hill, 
but tins, thougByrohable enough, is nothtogmree than 

a conjecture. The Porta Jansuttia. the thhd gate men- 
tioned by Varro, was most probably ae old as tbe time 
of Horn ulus, though H osrtadnly never belonged totbe 
Palatine efiy. Ita ritaatUn mri tone nature wilH» 
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ROMA. 


XXL Phoomw or tbs Cm mi txb Tmx 
or Smnus Tuunm. 

We can *ijf**oA to give aprebabk account 
of the progress of the city under the first five kings. 
The statements on the subject in indent authors an 
divergent, though the contrad ic t ion is often rather 
apparent than rad. In the coarse of his reign So* 
mulwaitfiitebfoirigMctocuik 
Ctpttollne U% Utah «d)«d flatarnius, the Osetian, 
then called Querqnitulanoa, and the Avertible. Rat 
ire must distingidah the nature of these adkMttaMw 
Dionysius 0 lh) ***** the Curtate 
Aventine as enclosed by Romulus with a strong for- 
tification consisting of a ditch and palisades, chiefly a» 
a protection for herdsmen end their flocks, and not 
as surrounded with a wall, like the Palatine. Yet 
it is evident from the account of the attack by the 
Sabines on the Capit ob ne (Ur. L 11) that H must 
have been regularly fortified, and have bad n gate. 
Romulus had already marked it out as the arx or ci- 
tadel of his future city ; and whan he had defeated the 
Gaenmensta and aWn their kht, ha carried thhhat 
and dedicated the fit* epellaejima at an oaMfes 
held sacr ; the flbcuherda, bat which now became 
the site of the temple w Jupiter Peretrius (lb *0. 10). 
When Livy tells us that this was the first tempi# 
consecrated at Rome, he probably meant with the 

3 Lion of those which were usually erected, si the 
ation of every city. That the Capitoline was 
a much more important hill In the time of Romulus 
than the Aventine and Caelian is also shown by the 
fact of his opening npan it the asylum for slaves and 
fugitives, in order to increase the population of his 
city. This asylum was situated somewhere in the 
hollow between the two eminences of the Capitoline, 
and the site retained till a late period the name of 
41 Inter duos lucos” (lb. c. 10; Dionya. iL 15, Stmb. 
v. 230* Plut Rom. 9; Ov. Fa*, lii. 431, &c.> 

The Capitobne hill, or Mona Saturmus, appears 
then t j have been a real addition to the Romulean 
city ; but the Aventine seems to have remained 
down to the time of Ancus Martins a mere rudely 
fortified enclosure for the protection of the shepherds. 
Various etymologies, all perhaps equally unsatis- 
factoiy, have been invented for the name of Aven- 
tinus. One legend derived it from an Alban king 
so called, who was burisd on the hill (Liv. L 3; 
Vut-LL. v. §48, 1RUL; P»ol. Dim. p. 19, lflUL), 
uuttnr from » rtwwfw1.nl of HwouIm, nrntfafud 
ny Virgil (Jn> ifi, 6M)i fitertu in hi. cobumo. 
tin on thi* mim ntkw Areatintu . king of tb. 
Ahon gl»to. MiMd. from Tnw> tint fetJMtoiiM 
MricMd bf Boonulni toth. SobiiM, who noawd 
Jt »ftw uu AMm,sm of dwir riwi*. Tblo oocoont 
“ not ftmnrt hi tin ronuina which we poueu of 


SOME*. m 

Sm OmUw bill wm 4m iplif jo fi In fen fern if 
Bomntai. OMUm Vttfa* ; or <>»» WfefetojM 
tummpim who «MM M 4* MfefifeMfik. 
m^ A ^m Tote m m fmamjtfm Mi 
MfigMl m bln MrfimljilfMt Strife tfeiwafen 

Sfefeo «rM ef 4 m1mm towfam 
of Thrqntehte Prisons. (TaaAtm. tv. fig; Festta, 
p. 353, Mfclk) The last account probably arose 
from sane emission between the arrival of the Tus- 
cans under Romulus, and a subsequent one under 
the Tuscan king Tsrquinius. But the sacred books 
relating w> the Aigive chapels established by Nuxna 
mention the hill under Iks name of Gaelics (Van*. 
A f 47), and It therefore seems probable that the 
arrival of VTbeema must be placed under Minim. 
Tins Tuscan settlement appears, homer, not to have 
been permanent. After the death of their kpder n 
portion of bis followers incurred the suspicion of the 
Romans, and were removed from the hill to a tern 
defensible position on the plain, apparently between 
the Palatine and Capitobne, where they founded the 
Vicus Tuscus, whilst the remainder were transferred 
to the adjoining hill called Caelidna (VaTr. A. § 
46). Whence also Propertius:—* A 

44 Et tu, Roma, meis tnbuiati praemia Toads 
Unde hodie vicus nomina Tuscus habet; 

Tempore quo sodis vemt Lyoomediua armia, 
Atque Sabina fen oontudit anna TatL” — 
(iv. 2. 49.) 

Here the Tuscan general is named Lyoomediua, 
which seems to be derived from Lucrnno, the name 
given to him by Dionysius (& 42, 43), and which 
was probably only an appellative for an Etruscan 
prince. The bill having been vacated by this re- 
moval of the Tuscans, was ogam colonised under a 
subsequent king, which in some degree recandlee the 
conflicting accounts : but all we shall say further 
about it at present is, that in the reign of Tiberius 
an attempt was made to change ite name ante, and 
to call it Mem Augustus, either because Uterine 
had laid out a great deal of money therein repairing 
the damage mentioned by afire, or from a decree of 
the senate, which appointed that name te bemad 
because a statue of Tiberius had been *a 
flames. (Tic. Ana. iv> 64* Bust* TO. 43^ M 
this name never came Into oommoo me. 


Its dwiifflstfam, it we shall ham ooesa i on to relate atioo, but also that it was the very sate which 
fturthv oa, *aa again altered to that wbioh it Tarpeia betrayed to the Sabines* The peseta fixes 
ever afterwards ec othm ed to bear ; yet oae part its site so accurately, and consequently alao that of 
if iha southern porttea of the hill still retamed the temple of Janasf— an important point in Roman 
the name of Bujhe Tarpeia, from the vestal hav- topography, — that it is ueoeaeary to quote it at 
lag been buried on It (Varr. L.L. r. $ 41, MttlL) length 


(li. 40) adopted the aooouut of Pieo, who 
the death of Tarpeia to a patriotic at- 


Preseerat ora dens. Tune sic ego nostra resolvo, 
Vooe mea voces eHdente del: 


(mm ^ 4 - 77 tir. i f ¥0 °® “*» wee onetente 

Protinus (tebaHi retuHt arma tadT 

£ 5 m °*re *>**. 

Oat fflinmin adeptn " ( t, 4. M),-*wliibt hebrands fa A sdtantatg cii nr am* A^mdkL immh. 
the tomb of the vestal with infiuny. ( u Tarpeiae f *%J***~ ' "Qm, 

scTSt'^'tsissjr^s 

*-• .<«&.,«:&* Ci sue ,.^ang si pazz ^ 

-=-« - " Cujn» at utilitu paUi peroepU Mali* 

of ri^ew man Mtiohetorjr (Sroftw. Tin. 3S), . ‘"J® (momL 

rftSTSru p£LTto di 

the G»al^ bj which theTLn. “ Hooo xtoftt lUmnb com «™.&m nfc* 
caned alwava to leave one rats onen. but. in cutter \*am. L XflO.aeq.J 


who eiCem the stay of the Porta Pandans to the 
treaty with the Gauls, by which the Boroans en- 
gaged always to leave one gate open, but, in order 
to evade the consequences, built it m an inaoceutble 
place. 


We ere from these lines, that tbs gate attacked 
by the Sabines lay at the bottom of a path leading 


ymac. o y we aaomes ley at tne bottom or a path leading 

After peaoPhad been concluded between Bomulua down from the Capitolina which path still existed 
and Tatius, they possessed two distinct bat united in the time of Ovid, and was sUoated between the 
ritta ^ — t he fanner reigning on the Palatine, the forum of Caesar and the Fur tun Bomamna. Tbs 
latter on the CapitoliDe, and dwelling on the spot gate was camequently it tbs bottom of the NB. 
where the temple of Juno Moneta afterwards stood slope of the Capitolina hill, a little to the N. of 
(Pl Q t. item. 2; Sol. L 21.) When Tacit as says, the present arch of Septimius Severn*. We also 
in the passage before cited, that Tatius added the learn that a small temple or was dedicated 

Capitohne to the city, we are perhaps therefore to to Janus at this spot. Whether the ancient gate 


understand that he built u| 
able, whilst previously it I 
military outpost The vail 


he built upon it and made it habit- was incorporated in this temple, 
randy it Lad been only a sort of pulled down, 4r whether the totof 
The valley between the two hills the aide of the gaha, cannot ho de 


tuple, or whether it was 
temple was erected by 
be detrained; hut at 


formed a kind of neutral ground, and served as s all events its former existence was commemorated by 
common market-piece. Tbs gate called Janualis, tbs title of Porta Jaanalk. It k no objection to 
mentioned by Varro in the passage cited from him Ovid's account, as far as the topographical question m 
when treating cf the Bomnlean gates, seems undoubt- concerned, that it differs from the one usually re- 
edly to have belonged to the Sabine town. Niebuhr, ceived, which represents tbs Mines as s u cesn fr d 
who is followed by Bunsen (JBescftr. vol. L p. 145), through the troaehsiy Of Tnrosta, andntatotepikod 
is cf opinion (Hut i. 292) that it was built by the through the intervention of Janus. He seems to 
two dries as a barrier of their oommon liberties ; have combined two different lsgsnds ; V«t all that 
that itwus open in time of war in order that me- we an hero concerned for fehisnoourotadsscrterisD 
near might pus from one to the other, end shut of the site of tbs temple, and co nsequent ly of tbs 
daring pm*, dthar to prevent tbs quarrels which gate. 

sight arise froth unrestricted intercourse, or as a Its site is further confirmed by Ptooopias (Aw® 
tokm that the dries, though united, were distinct, i. 25. p. 122, Dted.), who mentions H as dtastid * 
Bnehor, on the other hand, denies that it ever was i little beyond fths statues of the thtte fates, esf? 1 
gate at aB, mdatafoteg that it only got that name appear in the sound part of this artiste The 
mku kr m* write, front the temple which it suhse- temple wii dsdiestad If the peoeoOoriug Sams, 
qaaotiy farmed being tolled * Porta Belli” (pp. 1 IS, who made the opening and sbottiif of it 
112, and nets 127} Bui there seems to te ample war and pome. (Ur* t Ifr3 wiSster, tbeijM 
evtaanoa that it wns originally agate. Varro. in the hssidM aMtonlaw an tasdaMtols and evsn okmm 


112, and nets 127> But there seems to be ample war and pnme. (Br.UK 
evidera that it was originally agate. Varro, in the besides sorignlng on sdinJaribk aid oven o^ 
nM*M«M,*«MnW«MUMd U Hooch ; «d mewing toAfi autm, bM <W*JW *» 

ft l» Oil* owtla w i ly MmwMo* «**«■» gtU, wJmb b*a«tftM ft !*»*«••*» A **** 1 

tt*o^ *•» rilniliift ••Wd i ft Mj" to ft will of tb. tw. Jadqmid.M iait 

Aft«r wftit mlmt <** s9**?r 

mt oftatna to tb. «Ml* «f Om Ban aftto dty article mnwlk ^ mmq hf Oft 
(“ dan Ml* D i M ii B W «I yonore, qnw nb n. puMMwJ k th» JSJTut 
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ROMA. 

Jams ttf not eltueted in the place hare assigned to | 
itbofe ii ^ ton® OUtorinm outside the Porte 
Ca rm en tsBi. Ae the opinion of so distinguished a 
scholar aa Umtam k entitled to great attention 
we shall beie briefly review hie arguments. They 

may be stated ae follows. That the temple of Janos 
was in the Forum OUtorinm may be shown from Ta- 
ut us: 14 St Jane templum, quod spud Forum Olito- 
riutn a Duiline straxemt (dedicar it Tiberius)," 
(^wi. it 49); and also from Festaa: “Bdigioniest 
quibusdam porta CarmentaU egwdi etinaede Jaui, 
quae set extra earn, senates haberi, quod ea egressl 
sex et trecento FobUapod Cmmncsm omnee mtsrfeoti 
sunt, cum in aede Jam S*C.fectem asset, ut proflofs- 
cerenter" (9.885, But this temple was^un- 

doubtedly the same na the famous one founded by 
Name, and Duilius could only have restore^ not 
MBit; since it can be shown that them was only 
one Temple of Janus at Beam before the thus of 
Domltiaa. Thai Ovid (as reqr he as* iu the jre- 
sage befoea quoted) uaht Jfite 

“ Cum tot tint Jani eur ates eaevetns, da mo, 

Hio ubi juacta foria tempfe duobua babes ? * 

The same thing appear! from the following passage 
of Martial (x. W. fl), which shows that, before Dn- 
mitian erected the Janus Quedrifrons in the Forum 
Transitorinm, the god had only one little temple: — 

14 Penriue axiguoe habitabes ante Penates 
Plurima qua medium Roma terebat iter. 

The same situation of this only temple is also 
testified by Serrins ( ad Aen. viL 607): “ Sarranum 
(Jam) Rama Pompihus fecerat— * Quod Nums in- 
■tituoret, translatum eet ad Foram Transitorium.” 
And again “ Saorariom hoc Nnma Pompilius fecerat 
circa imum Ai-giletum juxta theatrum Maroelli." 
Thus the bituatian of the sole temple of Janus is 
proved by the preponderance of the best authority, 
aud does not rest on mere conjecture. 

In these remarks of Mommsen's we miss that ac- 
curacy of interpretation which is so necessary in 
treating questions of this description. The word 
44 atruxerat,” used by Tacitus, denotes the erection 
of a new building, and cannot be applied to the 
mere restoration of an ancient one. Nor, had there 
been no other temple of Janus, would it have been 
necessary to designate the prerise situation of this 
by the words 44 apod Forum Olitarium." Again, the 
words of Ovid refer, not to one temple, but to one 
Janus, which, however, aa we have seen, was con- 
torted into a sort of small temple. 44 When there 
ere so many Jani, why is your image consecrated 
only in one r " This, then, was not a temple in the 
larger sense of the word ; that la, a building of such 
a sue as to be fit for assemblies of the senate, but 
owwly the little sacellum described by Ovid. Let 
us hear Mommsen's own description of it, drawn from 
Mils passage, and from that of Martial just quoted: 

«edes (quod luoulentissimo apparet 
ox Ovum verbis supra laudatis) non nisi Janus ati- 
qui^sive bifrons rive quadrifrons, Dei statua omatus, 
qwm Ntuna fecit, fornix erat pervius ad pottem 
vsrmentajem applicates, quo tnuisibant omnee qul 
a Oampo Marti© Foroque Olitorio venientes Boarium 
floinMumvo petebant" (p. 307> But -overlooking 
the point how the buildfcig of Hume could have beau 
to * grt. wwtod la tin tim. of Swrlu*— 
tooowd™ tUquMomnwnin 

"ntmaA M in nliute plMtofthi. d«eriptkn : 
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tb* «onnBoo tbwpoghfinof tb. B o m .* .? I w M* *, 

*» h»w tie ngpraw t * *frn«v <* Urn, 4# tb* 

Smut* CpM*wnt »«n W i ii ni«B A* MfW ft W «* 

tb* Faidi, mm mad* in tb* ml m A* 

luatingi of tb* ns*M,— *h) 0fn4*H*gfil% 

ral « Onri* imw, wwitaiit* VbbiflNm ttSth 
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ww new v* 

mtdrir a baiia>t. woMaiiaeis uash MjsdtaeikM F^^u 
its of 

OaemsBtalis. uses xnahaen tlv Isires to hold an a^ 

e.nApMl pterefnatit osn W art have been the orfgt- 
nal Stole temple, or sartUma, of Hume. There me 
other te flte t i one to the account of Fastes. Item* 
act ominous, as be say*, to gootfat tte Oanumial 
gat* h* to ge e* thmugh the right aroh of the 
ipto(*tafriidvia dextro Jaao portae Oanneote& 
pieCacti, sd Cremeram fimmea pemniunt," lb. c. 

If the whole gate had been accursed, how could a 
•acred p roee eitto n like that of the virgins from the 
temple of Apdflo to that of Juno Regina, described 
by Livy (xxvil 37), have passed through it ? Nor 
can it be told whether the relative ea refers to the 
Porta Cazmentalis, as sense, or to aedea Jani, aa 
grammar, requires. Further, it would be contrary 
to the usual custom, as Becker correctly remarks 
(ffandbuch, p 139, note), for the senate to assemble 
outside of the gates to deliberate on a domestic 
matter of this nature. Then, with reference to 
Ovid’s description, he could not have mentioned 
the saoellum of Janus as adjoining two fore, had it 
stood where Mommsen places it, where it would have 
been separated from the Forum Bomanum by the 
whole length of the Vicus Juganus, B* sides, it is 
plain from the passage of the Fasti before quoted 
that the original temple stood at the foot of a clivus, 
oi descent from the Oapitolme. Yet Mommsen puts 
it at the veiy top of the hill* over the Cannantal 
gate (“ in ipso monte," p. 310, vide hie plan at the end 
of the volume), where the hill is mast abrupt, and 
where there could not possibly have been any clivus, 
and the Porta Janualis at the bottom. We should 
remark, too, that the reading, 44 ardnus in valles el 
fora clivus erat," is not a mere ooqjecture of Beaker, 
as Mommsen seems to think (p. 810), but the com- 
mon reading; and that to substitute “per fora" in- 
stead would make evident nonsense. Nor in that earn 
do we see how the temple could hare been 44 spud 
Forum Ohtonum,"as Tacitus says, even if apud only 
means near, not a*; and still less how it could have 
adjoined the theatre of Marcellas (“juxta thea- 
trum Marcelli ”), aa indicated by Servins. What has 
been ssid will also be sufficient to refute the lest 
named commentator in stating this to be the arigmai 
temple. He has evidently confounded the two. 

We can therefore only agree in part with the 
somewhat severe censure which Mommsen has pro- 
nounced on Becker on this occasion. 41 At quod 
somniavit de aede Jsni sine simulacra (p* 869), 
quod Festum, quod Servium gravisrimi arroris la- 
cusavit (p. 189, n. 884, saq.), id vix oeudono 
homini philologo" (p.307). It appeals, wo tare* 

C r plainly, that Festue wd Serviua must 1 mm 
in error; but we cannot admit a tonefte wstlif* 
out an imago. The explanation we hare a hepfer 
given, that Ovid is aUudfog to a Jamm, ret 
proper temple, mey obviate the Bet tee 
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one ni iM why Janfcs, a v^nr Undent Lathi 
divinity, and to whom tha Mona JJmiculus 
to hare bam aacred before the bonding of 
ahoold not hare been honoured with a regular temple 
betides the little affidr which was the index of peace 
and war. As the question, however, is connected 
with the situation of tha Argiletum and Forum 
Caaearis, we shall ham occasion to rarest to it, and 
hare xntktioosd it here only because the legend of 
Tarpeia, and consequent building of the temple, ere 
closely connected with the history of the city. 

Romulus, after his mysterious disappearance, was 
drifted under the name of Qoiriiras, and his auc- 
ceoaor, Noma, ereetad a temple to the new God on 
the Qnivinal (Diooys. H 63 ; Or. Fast il 609). 
This hiU, which was previously named Agoona 
(Fast p. 254; Dionys. IL 37), appears in the time 
of Noma to have hem divided into four distinct 
eminences, each named after some deity, namely, 
QnirinaHs, Salutaris, Hndalis, and Latiarb (Varr. 
L.L, ▼. { 61, MQ1L); bat from whet deity the 
name of Mncblia waa derived remains inexplicable. 
The name of Quirinalis, which, however, aome derive 
from the Qnirites, who had come with Tatina from 
Cures, end eettled on the hill (Varr. and Feat ft «?.), 
ultimately swallowed up tbs other three. The 
temple of Qnirinns probably stood near the pre- 
sent tdmrcfa of ft Andrea del Novmkdo. This 
question, however, as well as that concerning the 
sites of the other three temples, will recur when 
treating of the topography of the city. Noma, 
who waa himself a Sabine, also founded a capital 
(Hieron. i. p. 298), subsequently called, by way 
of distinction, “ vetus Cajn toll um," on the Qui- 
rinal, which hill had been chiefly colonised by his 
countrymen. Of coarse the name of u Capitolium ” 
could not have been applied to it till after the found- 
ation of the Roman Capitol, and originally it was 
the arx of the city, containing, the three usual temples 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. (Varr. LX. v. g 
168, Mfill.) This ancient temple of Jupiter is al- 
luded to by Martial (v. 22. 4), and probably stood 
on tiie southern part of the Quumal on the present 
height of Magntmapoli. 

Tullns HosUHusis said to have added the Caelian 
hill to the city after the destruction of Alba Longa, 
when the population of Borne was doubled by the in- 
habitants of Alba being transferred thither ; sad in 
order to render the CaeHsn still more thickly inha- 
bited Tullns chose it for his own residence. (Lrr.l 
GO { Entrap, L 4; Victor, Ffr. /ft 4) The two 
aofttant* of the incorporation of this hill by Bomulns 
Onti Ttifios contain, as wo have before remarked, 
nothing wmtredjctanr ; otherwise, Dionysius Hali- 
oarntmsuflh wm harder have committed himself 
fo ** (IL S3, AO, til 1). The 

WTlSa had been transferred to 

anetkr place. M Oiosre (<fc Rep. , il. 18) 

thief? 5S 
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M ima, to tbit tfcqr m JmtaWy mM «t 
the time of making them (“Grasrebet Interim arb%i 
muidtionibus alia atqoe alia appeteudo lore ; quum 
in spem magis futures multitodinis, qnsm ad Id 
quod turn hominum tret, aranirent,* 1 Liv. i. ft), The 
account of Aiicub having added the Aventine is con- 
firmed by Dionysius (Hi, 43) and by Livy 38), 
who state* that it was assigned to the dthums of the 
conquered PoHtoriom. Yet the history of the Aven- 
tine is more mysterious than that of any other of the 
Roman hills. At the end of the third century of 
the city we find it, as an aper pubtiont, taken pos- 
session of by the patricians/and then, after a bird 
contest, parcelled out among the plebeians by a Lex 
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Mia (Dionys. x. 81, 32$ o t Liv, Sii. 31, 321 by 
whom it wnl afterwards principally inhabited. It 
remained asdnded from the pomoerium down to the 
time of Ohnkdias, though the most learned Bantam 
were ignorant of the reason. After some farther- 
victories over the Latins! Ancus brought many 
thousands more of them to Borne ; yet we can 
hardly understand Livy’s account (L «.) that he 
located them in the Vallis Murcia; not only because 
that spot teems too limited to hold so huge a 
number, but also because the Circus Maximus asm 
already to have been designed, and even perhaps 
begun, at that spot (Dionys. iii 38.) Aft all 
events they could not hare remained there fa any 
length of time, since Livy himself mentions that 
the circus was laid out by Tarquhtias Prisons 
(i. 35). The fortifying of the Janmsdtun on the 
right bank of the Tiber, the building of the Subbcisn 
bridge to connect it with Borne, and the foundation 
of the port of Oetia at the mouth of the river, are 
also ascribed to Ancus Martins, as well at the forti- 
fication called the Fossa Quiritium. (Liv. i. 33 ; 
Dionys. 44, 45 ; Victor, Fir. /ft. 6; Flor. i. 4.) 

The circuit of Borne, then, at the time of the ac- 
cession of Tsrquimus Prisons, a pp e a rs to have em- 
braced the Quirinal, Gapitoline, Palatine, Aventine, 
and Caelian hills, and the Janiculom beyond the 
Tiber. The Vinunol and Esqniline are not men- 
tioned as haring been included, but there esn be no 
doubt that they were partially Inhabited. Whether 
the first named hills were surrounded With a oesnmon 
vail it is impossible to say ; but the fortifications, 
whatever their extent, seem to have been of a very 
rads tod primitive des cripti o n (rtijtv 
ml Mik tfr^Woem. «•«?> 
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town which «d* eran to to* present day j fas im- 1 
tbnr red the Circus M sa timna , planned the temple of 
the Capitoline Jopttor, end erected the first por- 
ticoes end tebemie around the forum (Llv. i 35, 

38 ; Dtooys. W. 87—88 j Tec. Hitt. UL 72) ; in 
ehort, he milt be xegaided ei the founder of the Bub- 
MOU«it architecture! splendour of Borne. 

The additional apace included by Service Tullius 
in the line of watt which he completed is variously 
stated in diflbreot authors* Dionysius (iv. 13) and : 
Strabo (▼. p.234) velato that he added the VlmhiAi 
and DsquUms Must Livy strifes that the hills which 
he added were the Quiriaal andViinina!,and that he 
enlaiged or improved the EaquUne (“ angst SMI# 
lias,” i. 44); while Victor {Vir. ItL 7) mentions that 
he added all three. It fe posrible that Livy means 
all that badt or eastern portion of the Quinnsl and 
Esquiline which run together Into one common ridgt, 
and which was fortified by the agger of Service 
Tullius; end in tide way we may account for his 
expression of * angst Esqutttaa," which alludes to 
this extension ef the hill, and the consequent amal*. 
gamntion of Its previously separate tongas*, the 0p» 
pin and deltas. Hence there b hut little real con- 
tradiction in these apparently divergent statements. 
Though the elder Taiquin may dispute with Service 
the honour of having built the walls of Rome, yet 
the construction of the agger is unanimously ascribed 
to Servius, with the single exception of Pliny (iii. 
9), who Attributes it to Tnrquin the Proud. The 
custom, however, has prevailed of ascribing not only 
this, but the walls also, to Servius. A description 
of these walh and of their gates, and an inquiry into 
the circumference of the Servian city, will be found 
m the second part of this article; but there are two 
other points, in some degree connected with one 
another, which require investigation here, namely, 
the Regiones of Servius and the Septimontium. 

Regions qf Serving. — Servius divided the city 
into four political districts or regions, which, however, 
were not commensurate with its extent. Their num- 
ber seems to have been connected with that of the 
city tribes; but there are many particulars concerning 
them which cannot be explained. Out knowledge 
of them is chiefly derived from Vanro (L. L. § 45, 
seq., Mfill.), from whom we learn that they were : 

L the SuburanOf the limita of which cannot be pre- 
cisely determined, but which embraced the Gaelian 
hill, the valley of the Ctolomeum, and part of the Seem 
v ia, that weetern portion of the southern tongue at 
the EequiUae (Hone Oppfos) known as the Carinas, 
the CeroUensfo,— which seems to have been the valley 
or part of the valley between the EsqulHne and Cae- 
h* n r 7 *and the fiMbuxa, or valley north of the Oppios. 
ft The EtquOkia or EsqmUae, which ootnpnhended 
ti>« mite or N. tangos of tbs Esqnillns (Mom 
Cispius) and tie eastern back or ridge, aa far as the 
nunpart or agger of 8trvfae,and perhaps also the 
e *Jtern hack of the Oppias. IiL The Odlfca, m 
oslled from its embracing the Quirinal and VWual 
hdk which, as we have befae said, Were called 
wfe'Su oonuadktlnctiou to the other bins called 
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Aventme, are entirely qav&s&m* 
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only the plebdan Mbo, «0d Art th» Oanltal MU 
inhabited aohgy by MMk Mot (Ml p, 
386) rightly njjeetTtto^rpotheeiii tm sooth*, 
whieh he prefaa tofc, few# Wjfr tsttar fa mfrl, 
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sfl, oottid not m fnsortmaitl with any oowmgkm. 
Bui titi* wtmi| have been a better reman fbr tits 
fiidh ei m of the QubriwO, which wee « t that time 
the {toper caffe* of the city ; nor does it seem to fa 
a fust mat private buildings wars excluded firm the 
Capitol. Various reasons have also been assigned ft* 
the eadusfam of the Aventine ; the principal of which 
are, the unfavourable auguries which had appeared 
upon it to Remus, and the circumstance of its con- 
taining a temple of Diana, which waa common to all 
tlto Latin n a t ion, and therefore prevented the bill 
tram being made a portion of the city. 

But if we attentively read the account given by 
Varre of the Servian Regions (L. L. v. §§ 41 — 54, 
Mttil.), wc shall perceive that the division was entirely 
guided by the distribution of the Argive chapels, in- 
stituted probably byNuma; though Yarn does not ex- 
plain why they should have had this influence. Thus, 
after giving an account of the Capitoline and Aven- 
tine, he proceeds to say (g 45); “ Reliqua urbis loca 
olim dibcreta, quom Argeorum aacrana in septem et 
xx. partis urbis sunt disposes. Argeos dittos pn- 
tant a prinripibos qni cum Hercule Argivo venere 
Kom&m et in Satnrnia subsedernnt £ quiS prims 
est scripts Regio Suburana, secunda Exquilina, 
tertia Colima, quarts Palatina.” He then proceeds 
to enumerate toe s&iraria or chapels in each regia, 
mentioning six in each, or twenty-four in all, though 
he had called them twenty-seven in the passage just 
quoted. 

Tlie obvious meaning of this passage is, that “the 
other parts of the city were formerly separated (Let. 
from the Capitoline and Aventine) at the time when 
the Argive cliapels were distributed into twenty- 
seten parts of the dty." It would hardly, perhaps, 
be necessary to state this, had not some eminent 
scholars put a different interpretation on tbs passage, 
Thus Bosun (Bet ckreibmff dvr StaA Jfan, VoL L 
p. 1471 whose general view cf the mattor seems to bo 
approved of by Becker (Hmtih a 127, nets 188> 
takes Varro’s meaning to be. that toe renuining parts 
of the city did not originally form each a separate 
district, like toe Capitol and Aventine, bttt wem 
divided into smaller parts, with diffaant natoaa. 
This view has been already condemned by HBllm 
(odZoc.), and indeed its improbability in striking; 
bat it requires a somewhat minute ex a mln a ae tt ef 
tbs dumbs t# dun. tbit it is allu,ribtr sMMbti. 
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the Shbmun Region, at second, to." ( tf Den Named 
Argaer tefitot men abvwdei Anftthrern die nit 
detoArgfosr Hercules nndi Rom kamen, and rich in 
SsMTOte nkderlieneu. Ten dieeen Stadttheilen 
findetricb saerstverieichnet (nftmlich in den Sacns 
Argeorttm) die tMmmnfoche Region, ale sweite, 
fee? (fiescftr. L #90, ef. p. 148.) But to say 
that the name of Aigivas was derived from other 
Aighroe can h ardly be what the author intended. 
Betides, the sense is disjointed $ for the relative qeta 
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made to refer to an antecedent that is 
•e n s e a l ed tom it by a long sentence. As the text 
•rode* gaff most necessarily refer to Argeos in the 
•sM tonoe immediately preceding. It might be thought 
that this sentence has been interpo late d, since Varro 
Salted an Argive Argus, not Aryfoue. 44 Itaqne did- 
maft 4 faie Argos * com hominemdioiimis ; cnm oppidans, 
Oraecaatce 4 hoc Aigoa,* cnm Lsthre, 4 Aiget* (L.L. 
is. $89, MOIL) Weeeetom this passage that the more 
ancient Latin name fer the town of Argos was Argei 
(aMH. phr.) and heooe it might be inferred to be 
Livy’s meaning that the chapels were called Argos 
or Argoostf not drytea Bnt Argei, hi still more 
ancient Latin than that of Varro, was also the name 
for Argmee as wo find foam a verse which he quotes 
tom Kjnttas (vit $ 44):— 

44 Libaque, fiotoree, Argeos et tutnlatos j" 

whence we are disposed to think that the name of 
Argives, however anomalous the usage may appear, 
was really applied to these chapels, just as a modern 
Italian calls a church S Pvstro or S. Paolo, and 
that the meaning of Varro m the second sentence of 
the passage quoted, is : 44 It is thought that these 
Argei (i. e. the sacraria so called) were named 
after the chiefs who came to Rome with the Argive 
Hercules in which manner Varro would concide 
with Livy in making these Argei placet. How else, 
too, shall we explain Orid (Fast, in. 791) : — 

“ Itnr ad Argeoa, qui sint ana pagina dioet ?” 

And in like manner Masurins Sabinas, quoted by 
Gelling (AT. A. x. 15): 4 ‘Atque etiam cum (Fla- | 
mimca) it sd Argeos ” A passage in Panins Pia- 
conos throws a gleam of light upon the matter ; 
though, with more g ra mma tical nicety than know- 
ledge of antiquity, be has adopted, apparently from 
the Greek, a neuter form unknown to any other 
writer i u Argea leeu appefiaatur Bourne, quod in 
hii repoNI assent qnidam Argirernm iOustres rhi," 
{pi 19, M9U.) Hence It appear* that there chapels 
wen tfes (vmretad) burial places of there Argteu 
heroes, and t h eir mn sm tos appellation thus cUto 
etifi totharp re ha bil itf. *Rqnfc”to. would j 
therefore, that the different Servian Regions 
“ named uooording to there chapels. 
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remaining three to the ancient Capitol on the Qei- 
rinal, although Varro had already aeooonted for hfel 
usual number of six In that distric t (Bmkr. i 
149.) However, it is not at all improbable that the 
tradition of the Argive mannikins was mmm ted 
with that of the chapels, sines it may be inferred 
from the context of the passage in Varro, exjfcdning 
the Una of Ennius before quoted* that they wMtn* 
stitoted by Noma. Thus the prooeding Hue ($48), 
“mannas rerefettft idemqne aaciBa," refers to N«- 
m**s institutions, who is agsto alluded to in §44 
u eandem Porapilium alt fatese flaraioss.” Inf# 
Varro describes the custom regarding the meu Of 
strew as follows i 44 Algol ah Argia; Algal fiunte 
scirpaia, rimaluora hombrnm xxiitl ; taquoOnma d» 
pouts eubliclo fi sacetdotibn s publico drid eotent fe 
Tiberim.* Tbs origin of the custom is variously ex- 
plained; but the ream prohibit account is that It 
was intended to commemorate the abolition fay thi 
Aigives ef human sacrifices sues offered to f 


Eton the aoooont ef Dionyrius (i 881 
1 perhaps be more in areredsnro with 
i sound criticism to reduce the Mr* 


fife km «Mf remarked tore though Varro 
m eu ti eu i >7 rf three ohapels, he enumerates only 
94, Bens* Sector (IM pi 986), us wall as 
Bureuo, are feNpW* tot ths three odd ones 
were ups* tfes fl up toh lire rely resson assigned 
for thte oswteOire te ttot the MU had three 
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AmuU tore toft ant # ureto ofemrek Bniusn. 
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for which these men of strew were substituted, 
of the MSB ef Varro* however, gives the number if 
97 or 90; though the latter was introduced into fete 
text by Aldus from the recount ef 
Hence it would _ 
the principles of' 
her of chapels given by Varro (▼. $ 45) from 97 
to 94, instead of increasing them to 30 f as they 
would then not only corre s pond with the Weber of 
these Argive mannikins, bat also with that m the 
chapels which Varro separately enumerates. 

Septsmonthan — TfaeSgtimoatirei reams also fobs 
in some degree connected with these Axgive ebspels 
and the Servian divisions of the oily. The word Septi- 
montium had two meanings ; It signified both the com 
plex of seven hills on which Rome stood, ends fertfesl 
(Septimontiale sacrum, Suet Dorn. 4) eekbrntifere 
commemoration of the troditioM connected with them. 
Now it is remarkable that Antistius quoted 
by Festos (p. 948, Mfill.) in his aocounlof tile places 
where this festival wss celebrated, omits all mention 
of the.Capita&m red Aventine, Just as they usn to 
hare been left ontof Nama’s towusod thengionsef 
Servius subsequently formed aoeoidiag to Hs * 4 Ssp- 
ttmontiam, at ait Antistius Labeo, nteoe mcotibus 
fertee: Pstetio, eui srorifiehun quod fit, Vtkms 
didtur. Vufia% red item saeritoum jfei^ 
buiie,Oerreatev OppteOaelte nreatl,C^yw«^ 
Three ware Argive chapfe at ell there ptecre* 

rogs*ro re sure eq.resgre«M>» 

mStct th. rtriwt re - tmmUm pMiire 
oretidered tire n terea to reumsrotes to be kSk U 
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hare been en a height 0creius had ooeupfed 4 
ireridonos not for from It over the Olivos Urbiul 
(15.; Ur. i, 48), end it wee probably situated at or 
near the spot near occupied by the church el A 
Martina. There ie not the slightest ground ibr 
Niebuhrs assumption (Biit i 890) that the Fago- 
tti «M what he ctila “the plain " between the 
CaeUpand Palatine. The Germains or Germains 
—for originally caod g were the earns letter— was, 
like the Win, only a distinct portion of tip Palatine 
hill. 0* Hole (Ptietio) Gennalura at Velio* ton* 
fmixenmC V*r.r,| 84, Mttll.) Pwflor tayfe**, 
3 * 160) coneidem the (formahis to he dot atieer 
the Pswto which orwhahga the Velabrum between 
the modern churches of & Giorgio «e Fofafro and 
& Xntimhf and It is nbt improbable, as Becker 
conjectures (p. 418), that the bill fonnotypitgoctod 
Author to the W. than ft now dote, and Amended 
in shdrei or ledges It does net appear on what 
grounds Niebuhr (la) sssumed the Gcnntius te be 
a “ spot at tie Jw4 m the Palatine.” It 
the Lttyerad, which, being a save or grotto, 
hare been excavated in a bill er cliff, as I 
Dionysius etetee In hie deaoripOinn of it : gr U rb 
At \4yrrm swjMisf 8wb rf Xdfw 
MO* (L 88). 

All the places, than, enumerated by Labeo appear 
to have been heights, with the exception of the Sa- 
hara. Bat on counting the names, we find that he 
mentions eight places instead of seven, or one more 
than is required to make a Septimontium. Hence 
Niebuhr (lb p 389) omitted the bubura, — not, 
however, because it was situated m the plain, — and 
was followed by Banaen (Berchr. i. 141), who after- 
wards altered his mind, ahd struck out the Caelius 
(lb. p. 685); and this last opinion is also followed 
by Becker ( Handb . p. 124) and Mliller (ad Fett. 
p. 341) The chief reason assigned for this view is 
that a principal port of the fine regio (Suburana) 
was called Caelimontium,— a name afterwards pre- 
served a* that of one of the regions of Augustus; 
and on comparing this name with that of Septimon- 
tmm it u inferred that, like the latter, it must have 
indicated a distinct and independent city union, and 
could not therefore have been included in any ante- 
benuan onion. But if then had been any distinct 
and independent township of this kind, we must 
surely have heard of it in some of the ancient 
authors. We do not know when the term Coeti- 
wwhww first came into use; but it is not Improbable 
™ it arose from another small hill, the Oatiius 
Minor or OaeUolnm, having been annexed to tbs 
larger one. Martial mentions them both in the foi- 
towing lines?-* 

M Dum per limine to potontforam 
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*4* <Mlw « minor fc8gto>— («B. 18.) 
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gfft u third paaaags is adttttMt 
n ) to p rare that the 
«f Bams; tin* they 
. „ by Ac Ligurians, and tha 

Mguriaos Is their ton by the Saenni Mew, 
4 rafti ng into tiw historical questions eon- 

r k three obscure traditions, it may bo ti* 
gravel to bo probable enough that each 
tor wero afloat ; and when, as we have ven- 
tured to attumo, Noma instituted the festival, he 
made them tbo basis of it; just as ho toatitotod the 
Argivd cha p els and the twenty^bur znaamiktoa to 
oommamorsto the tnditioo of the Argivs chiefe and 
their aiboiishmant of human sacrifices. But tbs fes- 
tival, nevertheless, was a proper city festival Becker 
urges (BTcmdft. p. 124) that the Septimontium de- 
scribed by Labeo could not have boon in commemora- 
tion of a city union immediately preceding that of 
Servian, because it included the Opphu and Chapins, 
which were firot added to the city, by Servian. A 
great deal depends upon what we understand by the 
word* 14 added to the city ” (“ sur Stadt gezogen”). 
To say that they were not included in the wall and 
agger afterwards completed by Servma would be a 
mere puerility; but they must have been inhabited 
and formed port of the city before hia time, since 
there were Argive chapels upon them (Varr. v. 
§ 50); and these chapels, as we have seen, formed 
the basis of the city union formed by him. The 
festival must certainly have been potaBamdut^ 
since some of the names of places where it was ce- 
lebrated were not known before the time of Romulus. 
Caelius occupied the CaeHan hill in his reign; 
the name of Germains is said to he derived from 
tbs twins (gennani) Ronralus and Brains, who were 
landed there (Varr. v. $ 54); whilst Opptus and 
Cisphs are said by Festos (p. 848, MtoL), on tire 
authority of Varro, not to hare beenoo named tiO 
the reign of Tultos Hotiihira But uo tiny mu 
mentioned by thorn name* in the sacred boms of 
ths Argires (Varr. v. § 50) it ia F^baMa thufi 
they were so called at least as early m the thus of 

Sucb, then, was the sneiret fiaptimautiuos. Thu 
walls of fiervins mdndsd a dHtomi grenp of mm 
Mlkwhich cams to towgartodby ths totsr Bomstti 
us the real Ssptimontium. They are tiiese alitt% 
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though mm tobmam formidable to ite neigfe|#uw, 
meew&yrt maanfam thetr attack*. The fetter, 
antskefeg an im mom fern twice m lam to that 
defended by the Servian wills, betokened toe capital 
of a largo stated which, after becoming the mistress 
of the world, wu beginning to totter under the weight 
of own greatness, and found iteelf compelled to 
neat to the Mine meane of defence which had pro- 
tected its infancy — no longer, however, to ward off 
the attack* of its immediate neighbour*, but those of 
the remotest tribee of Aaia and Europe. Thus the 
hfettoy of the city, during this period of eight oantu* 
riot, reflect* in some degree the history of the Roman 
people, and inhibits the varying fortunes of the 
greatest of ail human empire*. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the materials even for a slight sketch of so 
vast a subject and so long a period are scanty and 
inadequate ; nor, even were they more abundant, 
would our present limits allow more than an attempt 
to drew such an outline ae may carve to illustrate 
the topography ofihe city. 

Tarquin the Proud, the last of the Roman kings, 
semis to have effected little for the city, except by 
completing or improving the works of his prede- 
cessors. Of tfasM the most important was the 
tempts of the Gepitolme Jove, the description of 
which will be found in the second part of thisartide. 
The expulsion of tbs Tarquim (b. c, 610) restored 
to the Roman people the use of the Campus Martins. 
This ground, which from the earliest times had 
probably been raered to Mara (Dionje. v. 13), had 
been appropriated by the Tarquins, and at the time 
of their expulsion was covered with the crops which 
they had sown. The unholy nature of this property 
prevented its distribution among the people, like 
that of the other royal goods. The corn was ordered 
to be cut down and thrown into the Tiber ; and ac- 
cording to the legend its quantity was so great that 
it caused the island afterwards known as toe Insula 
7 1 henna, or that of Aesculapius. (Liv. li. 5; Dio- 
nys. I c. Plat Pvbl 8.) 

The defeat of the Etruscans under Arana, who 
had espoused the royal cause, was, according to the 
usual principle of the Romans of mcor|>orating the 
vanquished nations, the means of adding a fresh 
supply of citizens, as there will be occasion to relat3 
in another place. 

We have tittle or nothing to record respecting toe 
history of the city from this period till its capture 
by the Gauls b. e. 89a After toe fetal battle at 
the Allis, the Romans returned dispirited. The 
«Ur,*RrtlMr with the older inhabitants, was aban- 
doned to its fete; many families escaped to Veti and 
other neighbouring towns ; whilst the men of an 
nge to hear emie occupied toe Capitol, which they 
prepared to defend. The flight of toe Veetal virgins, 
wbomeeedri in eeenmng to Caere, is counseled with 
a topog mp h M fegeod. Being unable to cany away 
nR Mr Nttd utensils, they buried some of them 
far cMhn fA^Mit), in a chapel near the house of the 
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toe open Porte CoUina. (Liv. v. 41,) The time 
‘during which they fetid it is vmtarij gfeo» to toil 
six to eight months. l U; Pfet 

Cam. 30; ter. 4s*. tit.WA) Their attempt <* 
the Capitol is Mtoded toafeenta n. thiyaetflto 
to and otherwise devastated the city; but perhaps wo 
are not to take litmtUv the words of Livy and ether 
writers, to the effect that they completely destroyed 
it (v. 49,43; Flor. i. 13; Pint Com. S|) It m 
at least ^parent, from Llvy'e own narrative (c. 65), 


emeu QufefeaKa ; whence toe piece, which seems 
to here betomrtefteiM Maxima, m toe Forum 
Beretum, obtained the uawfeef Dotiolo, and was 
held ae sacred that It was flmddcu to spit upon St. 
(Liv. v. 40 ; Val.lte.i l. § ia) Varro, however 

(Z4.V.1 W>mb& *"**&+*!’ 
hut attribute**!* toft* eftlwr to some booes having 
ten deposited 4*** * to ton burial at an earlier 
juried of mm da toad unsafe belonging to Hums 

Tfei^toiatiteradtoarily unopposed, and timmgh < 


that toe Curia Boetilfe was spared ; and it 
probable that the Gaels weala have preserved so fee 
of the houses tor their own sake*. We may, him* 
ever, conclude, that the destruction was very great 
and terrible, asotoerwfee the Romans would not have 
dis ce rne d toe project of emigrating to Veri. The 
firmness and judicious advice of Camillas per. 
sueded them to remaiiu But the pressing necessity 
of toe.case, which required the new buikUngs to be 
raised with the great*# haste, was fetal to the 
beauty and regularity of the dty. People begaa to* 
build in a promiscuous meaner, and the matoifefe, 
afforded at the public expense, were granted Only on 
condition that toe houses should be ready within a 
year. No general plan was laid down ; etch man 
built as it suited him; the ancient tinee of streets 
were disregarded, and houses were erected even ever 
the cloacae. Bence down to toe tints of Augustes, 
and perhaps later, the city, according to the nmubfe 
expression of Livy (v. 55), resembled in arrange- 
ment rather one where the ground had been seised 
upon than where It had beta distributed. It may 
be inferred from a statement of Cornelius Nepos, m 
quoted by Pliny, that the greater part of the aty was 
roofed with shingles. (“ Scandals oonteotam fuwss 
Remain, ad Pyrrhi usque helium, annis oooc ILxx, 
Cornelius Nepos auctor set,*' xvi. 15.) Livy in- 
deed mentions the public distribution of tiles, bat 
these perhaps may have been applied to other pur- 
poses besides roofing, such es for making the floors, 
Ac.; and toe frequent and destructive fires which 
occurred at Rome lead to the belief, that wood wss 
much more extensively used in building than is cus- 
tomary in modern tunes. Within a year the new 
city was in readiness ; and it most have been on a 
larger scale than before the Gallic invasion, since it 
had acquued a great accession of inhabitants from 
the conquered towns of Veti, Capena, and Falisci. 
Those Romans who, to avoid th* ♦rouble ef building, 
had occupied the deeerted boasts of VeH were re- 
called by a decree by which those who did not 
within a fixed time were declared guilty ef a rapitw 
offence. (Uv. vi. 4 ») The walls of Rome * 
have been life uninjured by the Gauls* Pf** 
standing Plutarch's anertim to the oautraiy* (&* 
32.) Wo nowhere read of tefr WiR fefW* * 
this oocaekn, though accomrtsof 
twos are frequent, as to the year to C 


and again fe 217, 


, xxiL 8.) Nothing can 
of Roma* mmgy teuton took to* hi 
to which too oity was tea riefeg ten 
Capitol was supported by * 
mfaM roaeoSTof such wanAtMieto 
wonder ev« to the Augustan age. CM***! 1 ** 
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Winnings. Theoooatroction of eneoond aqueduct, 
tb« Amo Vetus, in the censorship of Man. Curios 
Dentatae a*d L. Papirius Cursor, b. cl 272, testifies, 
however, tbit the population of the city most have 
continued to increase. In the year B. c. 220 we find 
the. censer C. Iftawuitia oow^rnotmg the FlanUnian 
wjy as well ei the &reu* wWAftoro Us nama. 

rnd' OtMM, which ft* pm AsS tarts * 'humid 
tectonl KnitaM f h« >Mt builie. wu sraotid 
at Bant intto ymc a.* 1M. ud wmh WWwW 
by efe, m Sm wltt b. «mim to Mhto «*M 
m com* to nah of ib» finm. Bot it waa Mt tffl 
ten yean UUr that lb* oiw -M #r* pawd by th. 
cam ft tha mm Q. Nm Flaooaa aad A. Peat* 
nmios Albfama. they else paved the pnbtie high- 
ways, constructed mn aaro *s bridg e s, and node many 
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other important improvements, both in the city and 
its neighbourhood. (Liv. n& 27.) Yet, notwith- 
standing these addftkns to the pnWto convsakace 
and splendour, the private honsee of the Homans 
continued, with few exceptions, to be poor and in- 
convenient down to the tune of Sella. The honee 
of On Octavios, oil the Palatine, s terns to have ex- 
hibited one of the eartteefc examples of elegant do* 
mesne architecture. (Ok. de Off. l 92.) Thk was 
pulled down by Scaurus m order to enlarge his own 
house The latter seems subsequently to have come 
into the possession of Clodiua (Ascon. ad Cic. M\L 
Arg ), and its magnificence may be inferred from the 
circumstance that he gave 14,800,000 sesterces for 
it, or about 130,0001. (Plin. xxxvi. 24 s. 2 ) In- 
deed, as we approach the imperial times, the dwellings 
of the leading Romans assume a scale of extraordinary 
grandeur, as we see by Pliny’s description of that of 
Crasaus the orator, who was censor m B. c. 92. It 
vas also on the Palatine, and was remarkable for 
six magnificent lotus-trees, which Pliny had seen 
in hie youth, and which continued to flourish till 
they were destroyed m the fire of Nero. It was also 
distinguished by four columns of Hyraettian marble, 
the first of that material erected in Rome. Yet even 
this was surpassed by the house of Q. Catalan, the 
colleague of Menna in the Oimbrian war, which was 
aleo on the Palatine t and atill more to by that of 
0 Aquiline on the Vimlnal, a Roman knight, dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of civil law. (Plin. 
*vii. 1.) M. Liviua Drome, tribune of the people 
Sfi! ^ Ksdea pn eoo e eod an elegant waldencs, ckee 
tothat of Catnloe. After hk death it came into the 
of the wealthy If. Crnrous, of whom it 
^• bought by Cicero for about 80 , 000 * (ad tom. 

JX Iteeeme to have atood on the N. side of the 
th * ^tbe declivity of tbs bill, not for foam 
n U»t ft commuted . rkm of tb. 
**»"• bn»«downta*i*Oh>. 
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adornkctMroeniiekdenccs. TWhooae inhabited 
by 9m; he the Cannae was an hereditary one) 
and after hk triumph onr Mlthridates and 

tha lima, be MaBb it on a men splendid seek 
and adorned it with the beaka of ships, yet it seems 
even the* t» hate been for from one of the meet 
epkndM in Borne. (Pint tomp. 40, esq ) On the 
rthejr hand, ha conanlted the talte and convenience 
of the Romans by building a theatre, a curia, and 
several temples. In like manner Oaeear, at the height 
of his power, was content to reside in the ancient 
Regia though this indeed was a sort of official 
residence which his office of Pontifex Maximus com- 
pelled him to adopt (Suet Caet. 46 ) But ha 
foimed, and partly executed* many magnificent de- 
signs for the embellishment of the city, which hk 
short tenure of power prevented him from accom- 
plishing Among these were a theatre of unexampled 
magnitude, to be hollowed out of the Tarpeian rook ; 
a temple of Mars, greater than any then existing ; 
the foundation of two laige public libraries ; the 
construction of a new forum ; besides many ether 
important works, both at Rome and m the provinces. 
(Suet. Caet 26, 44 ; App. 2LC.il. 102, &o ) 

The firm and lengthened hold of power eqjoyed by 
Augustus, and the immense resources at hu dis- 
posal, enabled him not only to cany out several of 
his uncle’s plana, hot also some new ones of his own ; 
so that hk reign moat ha regarded as one of the most 
important epochs in the hkluuy of the city. The 
foundation of new temples aad other public buildings 
did not prevent him from repairing and embellishing 
the ancient cnee ; and all hie designs were executed 
with so much magniflociK» tfodhc conld boast in 
hk old aga of having found R oma of buck and left 
it of marble. (Suet. At* 28.) In these uftkiw 
takings he «•* assisted by the tseteaad munificence 
of hi. wa-ln-kw Agrip?* wkoftrrt fawUd pMie 
iftdgnrtaitMM ta*b» M R*n« (Dial 0*0. Av.M); 
bat m we iboll b»v* oocmIoo to giw u .snMBt of 
Uwm ornkt, M wa u of tboN •WMtodto P«nra 
■ad Ommt, in th* Ujpognphiod portion tf arts 
wlWtk ft wfll art to atoN«qr *» oawwrtj Ban 
bmt «ad ». iUU pwcWI to dawO. Om ira- 
pORiat ovddpri nfenaa totoodwrf by Ajawta, 
wpMkOr U» aw dhrton tf dw %VW«<e 
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permit Sereins had formed the different VM into 
religion* corporations somewhat analogous with ear 
p rei ihes , with «a appointed worship of the Lares, 
and pr o per feasts or Compitalia. During the Re- 
pririb these corporations became a kind of political 
stole, and wore often made the engines of designing 
demagogue* (Preller, JUgionm, p. 81.) Au- 
gaatna, in his new distribution, ales adopted the 
■theme of embodying the Vlei aa religious corpora- 
tions, and for this purpose e rected chapel* Is the 
croaawaya, and sat up images of the gods ritatfo, as 
the Aprils Ssadatianus and the Jupiter Tmgoedus. 
(Suet. Aug. 57.) Manj bases of these statues have 
lean discovered. By the tens Vkm we are to 
understand a certain collection of homes insulated 
by street* running mad ail Sta sides; whence the 
term came ako to be applied to the streets themselres 
(“ afosss vki appellantur, cum id conus aedifioiarara 
defimtur, quae oontine nt ia smtfe to oppidis, quaere 
Stkaribos regkaibueque diitrihuta inter se distant, 
n nminHm s q ue dhrimiKbue discrimlnie cause suet 
dhpartik* Feet p. 871, et ibl MWI). Compiim*, 
wuoh means properly a cross-read, was also, 
especially in anoent tfinea, only another name for 
Vitas; and thus we find Pliny describing Rome 
as divided into Oompita Larum instead of Vici (in. 
9). The VJd and Compita, regarded as streets, 
gram nanrower than the Yiae and Plateae. (Suet 
Aug. 45; Amm. Mare, xxviii. 4. § 29.) They were 
named after temples and other objects. The Viu 
were composed of two classes of homes called respec- 
tively insulae and domus. The former were so called 


espedato the poetics, were sometimes let oat (riant 
Trm. I 2. 157; Suet iVero, 44 W. 7). 

The number of insulae and demos in eaeh Vieua 
would of oourse nary. Auguatus appointed that meh 
should be under the gorerfument of magistrates elected 
from its plebeian inhabitants ( u msgistri e plebe 
cujusque viciniae leetl," — where vieinia has its origi- 
nal me a nin g of the householders composing a Vicos, 
Suet Aug. 30). Henoe Livy crib them M htiU 
mum genus magistaKtaam” (xxxhr/7). Thsy ware 
railed Magiatri, Ifagbtri Vtarum, Curate* v£ 
vu g UM Lor um, thefr number varied 

from two to four in eaeh Vieua. In the Am 
Qtpitotim eachkVleus hat 4 Magiatri; but the 
AfotMet and Curiosum mention 48 Vioo-magie* 
tri in earh Region, without reference to the num- 
ber of Viri. On ontain days, probably the Cora- 
pitalia (Aeoan. m da Pit. p. 7), there magistrates 
were allowed to the (oguprattota^tsdto be 

attended by twoRctors; and the pubhc slaves fl/eech 

thedwposal of the aedike in ease of fora.TSkNi0h8s. 
iv. 8 ; Uv. I «.) The principal duties of their 
office were to attend to the wesahip of the Lana, re- 
censions of the people, Ac. Per Augustus teetered 
the Ludi Oampitalku and the regular worship of the 
Lares in spring and summer (Suet. Aug, 31), and 
reused his own Genius to be added to the two Lues 
which stood in the eediouk or ohapri of each com* 
pitum. (Ov. Fast. v. 145.) The Vicomagiitii 
likewise superintended the worship of the populsr 
deities Stats Mater and Vulcanus Quietus, to whom, 


because, by a law of the XU Tables, it was ordained 
that they should bo separated from one another by an 
interval of 2$ feet, called ambitus , and by later authors 
cireuiHts (Varr. L.L . v. § 22, Mull , Paul Dmc. p. 
16, 11 1 MulL) This law, which Beoms to have been 
designed for purposes of health and for security against 
firs, was disregarded during the Republic, bat again 
enforced by Nero when he rebuilt the city ( lac. Ann 
zv. 43); and there is an ordinance on the subject by 
Antoninus and Veras ( Dig via. 2 14). By msulae, 
therefore, we are to understand Bingle houses divided 
by a small space from the neighbouring ones, not 
a complex of houses divided by streets. The latter 
division formed a Vtcus. Yet some insulae were so 
large and disposed m such a mannet that they almost 
resembled Vici (vide Feet p. 371, et ik Mttll). 
The insulae were inhabited by the middling and lower 
riarere, and were generally let out in floors ( u coena- 
08k mefitoria” Ikg. xix. A 30). It appears fro** 
the areas authority that they were formed by pee*ris 
who underlet them; but sometimes tbtf preprifai 
hep* atoritoj * k collect their rente. Iasrilewera 
named ate tfctir owners, who wan relief “domini 
Can. 41, Tib. 46> Thus we 
Burenaaaa, Clitoris, Arriana, 
6tl. 18 ; Murat 948. A) Rent 
166), and krartmento in houses 
fcmgh haxardeu, ekee the 
topi alfegether unknown, 
a great speculator in 


as protectors against fire, chapels were erected, first 
m the forum, and afterwards in the different street- 
(Fest. p. 317, MulL; cf Preller, Regions 
A certain number of Via, varying aoeoKitog te 
the A otitia and Cunosum from 7 to*>78 constituted a 
Hegio ; and Augustus divided Rome into 14 of these 
Regions. The 4 Servian Regions were followed in 
the first 6 of Augustus. In doterouiung the bounda- 
ries of the Regions Augustus seems to hare censed 
them to be measured by foot, is we see them enume- 
rated in the Notitia tad Cunosum. The limits appeal 
to have been marked by certain public buildings, not 
by ctppi. We may safely assume that Augustus in- 
cluded the suburbs in his city, but net within a pomoe- 

num,fiaoe the Porticos Ootaviae is menuoned, as kins 
outside of the pomoerium, although it lay far within 
the 9th Region. (Dimt Case. liv. 8.) Thaftikf* 
appear at fiat to have beat distingukhad only by 
numbert; and officially they were primp* 
distinguished otherwise. Some of the nan* * 
Region found in tbaJVoMa and CuHtmmw^P^ 
Augustan, a* thorn of Xria and Serepta torijjj"® 
Pack The period when nates 
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suburb lying outside of tiiai gate, to the E. of the 
baths of Antoninus. It contained 10 Vid, sod 
among its prindpai objects were, the temple of 
More, Hie srch of Drums, end the sepulchre of the 
Sdpios. Rtgio II or Caelmontena, lay to the 
N. of this, and comprehended the whole extent of the 
r! n ^f M p bill. It had 7 Vid, and among its monu- 
ments may be mentioned the Arons Dokbellae and 
the smsdnot of Em Mngio IH n oslled /do ad 
Smmh 1st to the N. of the Ceelimoptana, and 
embraced the relky of the Colosmiimaad tip* 

so#Mmjparta of the Eeanffip* MeMk fcwjn 
ssMms<W««* It eempiftettledjA VH, and fr 
principal the baths #TitM sadtfe 

Ffcvian amphithsetre or Cekmeum. %do/M 
called T«jpEe» Mi and taro Fla, waemashji 
to the W. of that «f Ida and Seraph and ttxnpra- 
hended the Vdisn ridge aad the greater part of the 
valley between the Febrine, IBeqiiiUne, VhnjM» 
and Qoiiiaal, to the fttMtt, however, of that 
western portion which by hnmediatdry under the 
Captation Tot it embraced the buildings on the 
N. side of the fcram, including the temple of 
Faustina, tbs BssiHoa FanUi, and the Area VtO- 
eauL Its eastern beandaiy ran does to the Coloe- 
seum, since it induded the Colossus sad the Meta 
Sudani, both which objects stood very near that build- 
ing. Its principal monuments, besides those already 
mentioned, were the temple of Venus and Borne, 
and the basilica of Constantiue. It embraced the 
Subura, the greater portion of the Sacra Via, and 
the Forum Trauidtoriuin, and contained 8 Vici. 
Regio V., or EsquiUna , included the northern por- 
tion of the Esquilme (Mods Cinpiua) and the Vi- 
cinal, besides a vast tract of suburbs lying to the 
£. of the Seivian walls and agger. Thus it ex- 
tended so far as to embrace the Amphitheati um 
Castrense, which adjoins the modern church of S. 
Croce in QcnwUmnme* and the so-called temple of 
Minerva Medics, near the Porta Maggiore. It had 
15 Vid, and among its remaining principal objects 
were the gardens of Maecenas, the arch of Gallienus, 
and the Nymphaeum of Alexander Several. Regio 
VI., called Alta Semite, embraced the Quirinal, aud 
extended to the £. so as to include the Praetorian 
camp. It had 17 Vici, and -its chief objects were 
the baths of Diocletian, the house and gardens of 
ballast, and the ancient Capitol. Regio VII, , or 
VtaLate, was bounded on the & by the Quirinal, 
on the N. by the Pincian, on the S. by the Servian 
JHI ^between th* Quirinal and OapitoUne, and on the 
Wjhy the road called Via Lata tillit joined the Via 

The Via Lata was the southern portion of 
“• ®°d*m Carm, and probably extended to the N. 
Mtrl 7 m far aathe Antonina column. The Bcgkgi 
*°®|®eheoded 16 Vki* Being without the Servian 
vr&lUa, part Of this district was aaokaUy a burying 
Pta, ttd the tomb of Bibulue is still extant 
WO, or Forum Rmtmm Magnum, was 
ona of the num important fip d pormloui In Bame. 

«• ten MhI tha nmStt • Mmm * 

»ft*r thebniU% rf »Ut of Cmar. (Dim Cm*. 

TO. whleb turn* d tboeattral 
«f an th. rot, mknmi a* oil, tha aarfael 

hotwoin it and mu FthtiSStit tor «M ita Valtitinmu* 
fa this d rnTmmm^tJm 
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Regio IX, called ( 
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extended as far as the present Jtaeo Huron a and 
Puma Cdonna. It contained 85 Vid nod among 


lib, tin* am W Tte,«n Mt l« 

taOWHfl I to Mutates are so well mailed 
Mm u*t am mention its numerous and well* 
krepm monuments till wa coma to describe iu 
teMtnpby, Regio XI,, or Cfrews Jfmrimuv, dc- 
tivaf its name from the drew, which occupied tha 
mentor part of it It comprehended the vaOay be* 
freon the Pakttee and Aventine, and also appor 
m Hy tha aorthem declivities of the latter hill, as 
frr aa tha Forte Trigetaina. On tha M*, where it 
mat the Region of fifr Forum Bomanum, it seenpa to 
hare included the Vekbnun. It contained 19 Vki 
acoording to the Hotitia, 21 according to the Cicno. 
sum. Regio XII,, called Piedna Publico, was 
bounded on the W. by the Aventine, on tbe N. by 
the Caelian, on the E. by Regio I, or Porta Capena, 
and on the S. it probably extended to the line of the 
Aureli&n walls. It had 17 Vici, and its most re- 
matkable monument was the baths of Caracal la. 
Regio XIII., or Aventimu, included that hill and 
the adjoining banks of the Tiber. It had 17 Vici 
accoiding to the Notitia, 18 according to the Curio - 
sum. Regio XI V*. Transtiberina , or Transtiberim, 
comprehended all the suburb on the W., or right 
bank of the Tiber, including the Vatican, the JalI- 
culom, with the district between them and tbe nver, 
and the Insula libenna. This, therefore, was by 
far the largest of all the Begions, and contained 78 
Vici. 

Municipal Regulations of Augustus. — All these 
Begions were under the control of magistrates chosen 
annually by lot. (Suet. Aug. 30.) The govern- 
ment of the Begions was not corporative, like tliat 
of the Vid, but administrative ; and one or more 
Begions seem to hare been intrusted to » single 
magistrate chosen among the aediles, tribunes, or 
proton. (Prellar, Rtgicnm, p. 77.) Tha *u- 
preme administration, however, was rested in the 
Profotna Urbi. At 1 Uter pefiod other offleem 
won intwwoed between the profoct and tbe* 
gorernen. Thu. tbe Barit Capit oOta inmtim a 
Curator and Denunciator in each Region. Subse- 
qoontlj, howoror, tha laltar offloo item Va ban 
La abolUbad. aad the /IT««ja aad Cmvmm maa- 
tioa twoanraton in oadt Eagioo. Than mm aha 
eabantisate afficon, inch » prattmt* or erien,*Bd 
a nombor of imperfal alaraa, or libytia ^ wan ap. 
poiBtad to traanct taj DBoawa Ty bnainata ounro M l o, 

SmBmUm. (PadUr^ 79.) 
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Died Cam. Iv. 26; Paul us, de Cffic. Prarf. Vigil, 

Dig. L 16.) As these stations were neoeaearily 
near the borders of Regions, we find them frequently 
mentioned in the Notitia and CuHosmm. They 
seem to have been a sort of barracks. Bat besides 
the 7 principal stations, the Breviarwm mentions 
14 easevbitoria, or outposts, which seem to have been 
placed m the middle of each region. The corps of 
which they were composed were probably supplied 
from the main stations. The duties of the vigiles 
were those of a night-police, namely, to guard against 
fires, burglaries, highway robberies, Ac. The first 
of these duties had anciently been performed by 
certain .triumviri, called from their functions Noc- 
turoi, trho were assisted by public slaves stationed 
at the gates and round the walls. The same office 
was, however, sometimes assumed by the aediles 
and tribunes of the people, (Paulus, l a.) The 
vigiles were provided with all the arms and tools 
necessary for their duties ; and from a passage in 
Petrouua (c. 70) seem to have possessed the power 
Of breaking into houses when they suspected any 
flpWgUri The numbers of the vigiles amounted at 
ls*fc to 7000 men, or 1000 in each cohort. Augustus 
also established the Cohortes Praetoriae, or imperial 
guard, of which 9 cohorts were disposed in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and 3 only, the Cohortes 
TJrbanae, were permitted within the city. (Tac. Ann. 
b. 5; Suet. Aug. 49.) These cohorts of Augustus 
wars under the command of the Praefectua Urbi. 

(Tac. Hist. iii. 64.) It was his successor, Tiberius, 
wha, by the advice of Sejanua, first established a 
regular Praetorian camp at Borne, a little to the 
eastward of the agger of Servius, and placed the 
bands under the command of a Praefectos Praetorio. 

(Tac. Ann. iv. 2; Suet. Tib. 37.) 

Augustus alio paid considerable attention to the 
method of building, and revived the regulations laid 
down by P. Rutilms Rufus with regard to this sub- 
ject in the time of the Gracchi^Suet. Aug. 89); but 
all we know of these regulations is, that Augustus 
forbade houses to be built higher than 70 feet, if 
situated in a street. (Strab. v. p. 235.) The 
height was subsequently regulated by Nero and 
Trajan, the last of whom fixed it at 60 feet. (Aur. 

Viet. Epit. c. 13.) Yet houses still continued to 
be inconveniently high, as we see from the complaints 
of Juvenal, in the time, probably, of Doittitiaa, and 

dangerous alike in case of fire or foiling, espeoWfy I — ~ „ . 

to a poor poet who lived immediately mar the I dent Reman* neglected the beauty ot their 
tifeat — I being iftwt upon greater and mm* important w- 
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of wood and stone for building, which tb con- 
stant fires and continual foiling and pulling down 
of houses render necessary; for etan pulling down 
and rebuilding in order to gratify the taste is but 
a sort of voluntary ruin. Moreover the abundant 
mines and forests, and the riven which serve to 
convey materials, afford wonderful means for these 
purposes. Such is tire Anio, flowing down from Alha 
(Fuceneis), a Latin city lying towards the territory 
of the Marsians, and so through the plain till it falls 
into the Tiber: also the Nar and the Tenea, which 
likewise join the Tiber after flowing through Um- 
bria; and the Ganis, which waters Etruria and the 
territory of Cl idmm. Augustus Caesar took great 
care to obviate such damages to the city. To guaid 
against fires he appointed a special corps composed 
of freed men; and to prevent the falling down of 
houses be ordained that no new ones should be built, 
if they adjoined the public streets, of a greater 
height than 70 feet. Nevertheless the renovation of 
the city would have been impossible but for the 
before-mentioned mines and forests, and the facility 
of transport. 

“ Such, then, were the advantages of the city from 
the nature of the countxy; bnt to these the Romans 
added those which spring from industry and art. 
Although the Greeks are supposed to excel hi 
building cities, not only by the attention they pay to 
the beauty of their architecture and the strength of 
their situation, but also to the selection of a fertile 
country and convenient harbours, yet the Romans have 
surpassed them by attending to what they uegleoted, 
such as the making of lugh-roadB and aqueducts, 
and the constructing of sewers capable of conveying 
the whole drainage of the city into the Tiber. The 
high-roads have been constructed through the country 
in such a manner, by levelling hills and filling-op 
hollows, that the waggons are enabled ,to carry 
freight sufficient for a vessel ; whilst the sewers, 
vaulted with hewn blocks ot masonry, are sometimes 
large enough to admit the passage of a hay-cart. 
Such is the volume of water conveyed by the 
aqneducta that whole rivers may be said to flow 
through the city, which ax* carried off by the 
sewers. Thus almost every house is provided with 
water-pipes, and posaeaMS a never-failing fountain. 
Marous Agrippa paid particular attention to this 
department, betides adorning the city with many 

It may be said that the ao- 
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10 rich and so dose to ooo another that they night j 
appear to exhibit the xeat of the city as a mere 
supplement. Hence this place is considered the most 
honourable and sacred of all, and has been appro- 
priated to the monuments of the most distinguished 
men and women The most remarkable of these is 
that called the Mausoleum, a vast mound near the 
nver nuscd upon a lofty base of white stone, and 
covered to its summit with evergreen trees On the 
top is a bmnae statue of Augustus whilst under the 
mound are the tombs of himself, hia relatives, and 
friends, and at the hack of it a large grove, affording 
delightful promenades In the middle of the Campue 
is an enclosed apace where the tyriy of Augustus 
was burnt also constructed of white stone, tun* 
rounded with an iron rail, and planted in the 
interior with poplar trees. Then if we proceed to 
the ancient forum, and survey the numerous ba- 
silicas, porticoes, and temples which surround it, 
and view the Capitol and its works, as well as those 
on the Palatine and m the portico of Ltvia, we might 
to forget all other cities. Such la. 


easily be led 
Rome ” (v pp 335,836). 

In spite, however, of this glowing picture, or 
rather perhaps from the emphasis which it lays on 
the description of the Campus Martins, whilst the 
remainder of the city is struck off with a few light 
touches, it may be Buspected that in the time of 
Augustus the ancient part of Romo, with the excep 
tion of the immediate vicinity of the forum and 
Capitol, did not present a spectacle of any great 
magnificence Toe narrowness and irregularity of 
the streets, the consequence of the hasty manner m 
which the city was rebuilt after its destruction by 
the Gauls, still continued to disfigure it in the time 
of Augustus, as is shown by a passage m Livy (v 
6*>) already cited (cf Tacitus, A nn xv 38 “ Ob 
noxia urbe aitis ltinenbus, hucque et illuc flexis, 
atque enormibub view, qualis vetus Roma fuit” — that 
is before the file) This defect was not lemedied till 
the great fire in the reign of Nero, which foims the 
next remarkable epoch in the history of the city 

V The City till the Time of Aureuan. 

Fire vnder Nero — There had been a destructive 
fiie in the teign of Tiberius, which buint down all the 
buildings on the Caelian hill (Tac Ann iv 64), but 
this was a mere tnfle compared with the extensive 
conflagration under Nero The latter, the most de- 
structive calamity of the kind that had ever happened 
at Rome, is unequivocally said by Suetonius (.Nero, 
38) to have been caused by the wilful act of the 
•jnperor, from disgust at the narrow and winding 
streets, Nero is represented by that historian as 
contemplating the flames with delight from the 
tower of M a ^ enas on the Bequihne, and as convert- 
ing the awfhl reality Into a sort of dramatio spectacle, 
by singing as the firs raged, in proper soemo attire, 
tiie Sack of Trey ; nor does the more judicious 
lacitpa altogether reject the imputation (Ana, xv. 
ft 1 59) tire commenced at the lower part of 
the Oirena M a xim us, where It adjoins the GaeUan 
w ^ ™*tine, in tome shops containing combustible 
Thence it spread through the whole 
whjtb of the circus to the Forum Boanuxn, stad 
****** w* the whole Watini titt% was 
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The three Regions utterly destroyedgnust have been 
the xith, xth, and ivth, or those retie d 41 mm 
M aximus, Palatini* and Tfenpfem lack tin 
forum must have suffered considerably, but the 04- 
pitol seems to have escaped, at the Oamtohne temple* 
after its first destruction in the time cf Sulla, 
remained entire till burnt by the Vitellians. The 
narrow and crooked streets, and the irregular Vim 
of which Sudani Rome was composed, rendered it 
imposdbfe to arrest the couflagtatfon. Nero was at 
Antium when H broke oat, and did not return Ye 
Borne tdl «ks flames wore threatening hfe own 
padres, which he had not the power to save. This 
Was the Drews Tr mt Ma , tire domain of which he 
had extended from the Palatine to the gatftas of 
Mhoeenes Ch the Bsqnihne. What rhiefly directed 
suspfoka ggefust Nero, as having wilfully caused 
the fire, was the circumstance of its breaking out 
afresh In the Aemilian prope rty of his minion 
Tigelhnus. 

Much irreparable loss was occasioned by this fire, 
each as the destruction of several time honoured 
fence, of many muter pieces of Greek art, besides a 
vast amount of private property Among the vene- 
rable temples which perished on this occasion, were 
that of Luna, erected by Servius Tullius, the altar 
and fane of Hercules m the Forum Boanum, the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, founded by Romulus, those 
of Vesta and of the Penates Populi Romani, and the 
Regia of Numa Yet, on the other hand, the fire 
made room for great improvements Nero caused 
the town to be rebuilt on a regular plan, with broad 
streets, open spaces, and less lofty houses. All the 
buildings were isolated, and a certain portion of each 
was constructed with Alban or Gsbmian stone, so as 
to be proof against fire, to guard against which a 
plentiful supply of water was laid on As a means 
of escape and assistance m the same calamity, as 
well as for the sake of ornament, Nero also caused 
porticoes to be built at his own expense along the 
fronts of the insufee He supplied the proprietors 
viith money for building, and specified a certain 
time by which the houses were to be completed 
(Tac Ann xv 38 — 43 , Suet Nero, 38 ). Thus 
Rome sprung a second time from her ashes, in a 
style of far greater splendour than befoie The new 
palace, or domus aurea , of the emperor himself kept 
pace with the increased magnificence of the city. 
Its bounds comprehended large parks and gardens, 
filled with wild animals, where solitude might be 
found in the very heart of the city , a vast lake, sur- 
rounded with large buildings, filled the valley in 
which the Flavian amphitheatre was afterwards 
erected ; the palace was of such extent as to have 
tnpie portico- of » thooeend ft* i to the lWtSbd* 
stood i cokeeel figoi. of Kora hiswAL ISO fcofc in 
heqjht, the rating* wen welled, the <*embem 
riht wdtoletd with gene wdmothwnf-jeertt aad 
the baths flowed both with fresh and sea water. 
When this msgmfioent abode was comptatod, Nero 


vouchsafed to honour it with h» qualified W«kn- 
tion, and was heard to observe/ that he 


i like a man." 


was it hurt 

(SueL JVero, 3i; 
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21); and the iqjgn of Claudius was distinguished by 
the completion of two aqueducts and the construc- 
tion of seven! beautiful fountains (Id. Claud. 20). 
The factious struggles between Otho and Vitellios 
were marked by the ominous burning of the OapitoL 
At length the happier era of the publie-epiiited 
Vespasian was distinguished alike by his regard 
for the dvil liberties of the Romans, and for their 
material comforts, by the attention which ha paid 
to the improvement of the city, and by bis restoring 
ta the public use and enjoyment the vast space ap- 
propriated by Kero for his own selfish gratification. 
The bounds of the imperial palaoe were again re- 
stricted to the limits of the Palatine, and on the site 
of Ntifo lake rose avast amphitheatre destined for 
the of so many thousands of the 

people, whom ruins we Still gase at with wonder 
and afotibration. Veepatian was likewise the founder 
of foe temple of Peace, near the Forum, and of a 
ttfople to Claudius on theCaelian hill. Titus pursued 
tifamnlar designs of his father, and devoted a large 
Jjm fits of the former imperial gaidens on the 
mtilline to the foundation of public baths. (Suet. 
iK 7; Mart iil 20. 15.) Under this emperor 
another destructive fire raged for three days and 
nights at Rome, and again laid a great part of the 
city in ashes. (Suet. Tit 8.) The chief works of 
Dondtian were the rebuilding of the temple of Jupiter 
GapitbUnua, which had again been burnt, on the 
mere external gilding of which he k said to have 
expended 12,000 talents, or nearly three millions 
‘sterling; and the foundation of a new forum, which, 
however, was not finished till the lime of Nerva, 
whom name it bore. (I Id. Bom. 5.) Trajan constructed 
the last of the impend fora, with which was con- 
nected the Basilica Ulpia (Dion Cass. lxix. 4.) 
Rome probably attained its highest pitch of archi- 
tectural splendour under the reign of hiB successor 
Hadrian. That emperor had a passion for building, 
and frequently fnmished his own designs, which, 
however, were not always in the best taste. His 
most remarkable works were the Mausoleum on the 


right bank of the Tiber, now the Costello di S. An- 
gelo, the Temple of Venus and Rome near the 
Colosseum, and the enormous villa whose runs may 
still be seen at the foot of the ascent which leads to 
Tivoli. (Spart. Hadr. 19; Procop. B. G. i. 22.) 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to recount 
the works of succeeding emperors down to the time of 
Aurelius; and it may suffice to mention that those 
who most contributed to renovate or adorn the city 
were Septimus Severn*, Caracalla, and Alexander 
taverns. During tide period Rome betrayed unequi- 
vocal symptoms of her approaching decline and fall. 
Largs bodies of the barbarians had already penetrated 
into Italy, and, in the reign of theaecisnpjfcbsd bnt 
foebfe Gallienns, a horde of the Alemanni had me- 
naeed and insulted Roma itself. After a lapse of 
eight centuries its oitiaana again trembled for the 
safety «f their families and homes; and the active 
and enterprising Aniafian, whilst waging successful 
wan in Egypt and the Bast, found himself com- 
pelled to secure his capital by fortifying it with a 
wall 

This gnat undertaking, commenced a. d. 271, 
waeoomplitiedlntbereignofPn^ 

Aurelius. (V4pfa.Au* 21, 39$ Aur.ViotCbcf. 33; 
Entrap, is. 19; Zorim. 1 49). The accounts of the 
circumference of this wall an discrepant and impro- 
bable. Vqptseu* (Aursl c. 89) mentions the absurd 
and extravagant mesaare of nearly 50 miks; which, 


however, baa been adopted by Lipelns and Isaac 
Vossius, as well as by Kibby (iftira, §c, p, 120, 
seq.). The walls of Aurelian were repaired by Ho- 
nor! us, and with the exception of that part beyond 
the Tiber, and some modern additions by the Popes, 
are substantially the same as those which now 
exist, as appears from the inscriptions on the gates. 
Without the additions refer red to, their drcnmferenee 
would be between 11 and 12 miles, thus reducing the 
city fo about the same dimensions as those given by 
Pliny in the time of Vespasian; nor is there any 
reason to believe that, in the sinking state of the Em- 
pine, the city would have received any increase of 
inhabitants. Another measurement by Ammon, the 
geometrician, just before the siege of the city fay 
Alarm, gave a circumference of 21 miles (Phot. 
Bibl 80, p. 63, ed. Bekk.) g bnt this number, 
though adopted by Gibbon, and nearer to the truth, 
cannot be accepted any more than that of Venisons. 
(Gibbon, Bed. <mdFatt, vol ii. p. 17, od. Smith, 
and notes.) Plait suggested that Vopfans meant 
pedes instead of mm*, nod ether em end ation s of 
both the passages have been propoaad; tat without 
discussing the merit of these, it is qnffideat to know 
that tile texts are undoubtedly either corrupt or 
tmosous. This may be briefly but decisively 
shown from the following eonridcratiotu, which will, 
for the most part, apply to both the statements i — 
1st, the incredible extent of the work; 2nd, the 
absence of any traces of such walls; 3rd, or of any 
buildings within their supposed limits, such as 
would naturally belong to a city; 4th, the foot that 
the extant inscriptions ascribe to Honorins the re- 
storation of an old line of walls and towers, net the 
construction of a new one. (Bunbuiy, in Class. 
Mas. in p. 368.) 


VI. Decline and Fall or the Cut. 

The history of the city from the time of Amelian 
presents little more than a prospect of its rapid 
decline. The walls of that emperor were ominous of 
its sinking fortunes ; bnt the reign of Diocletian forms 
the first marked aera of its decay. The triumph of 
that emperor and of his colleague Maximum, A. u. 
303, was the last ever celebrated at Rome, but was 
distinguished by the trophies of an impoitant Persian 
victory. (Eutrop. ix. 27.) The Roman empenws 
bad long ceased to be of Roman extraction ; Dio- 
cletian, the descendant of slaves, was born in Dd- 
matia ; Maximian, the son of a peasant, raj* 
fellow oountiyman ; and thus neither was wedded 
by any ties of birth or patriotism to the a»«ew 
glories of the eternal city. These tars the first 
emperors who deserted the capital to fit their 
dence to the provinces. Maximise CNtabfisbed bis 
court at Milan, whilst Diocletian Ifadsd ittfc*; 
media, on the embellishment of whisk ta fafaw 
all the traasuras of the East, to *****%&% 
render it a rival worthy of Roto* Btifay vk” ” 
the ancient capital seems to have beta 
lion of hie triumph; it was uto jwfafl* *#3™“ 
two months, end was dmt with 

"*** * XZ*Z*,**-*X£. 
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the partner add rival of Constantine, resided at 
Botneditfmg the Bis years of Ills reign, and affected 
to prise the elegance of the ancient metropolis; 
whilst his lost and tyranny, supported by squander- 
fag fa treasures, created more disgust among the 
than the absence of their former sovereigns 
IfseMntlus, however, adorned the city which be pol- 
luted ly his vices, and some of hie works are among 
the last monuments Worthy to be recorded. He 
fMtotod the temple of Venus and Borne, which had 
been damaged by a tire, and erected that magnificent 
basilica, afterwards dedicated in the name Of Con- 
stantine, whoaa three enormous arches may stffi be 
viewed with admiration. (Aur. Viet. Cm. e. 40, j 
§26) The dual transfer of the neat ef empire to 
Byzantium by Constantine gave the last fetid fafef 
to tho civic greatness of Borne. Vet even theft 
emperor presented the city— we can hardly Siqr 
adorned it— with a few monuments. One of them, 
the arth which records Ids triumph over Musn* 
tm% still subsists, and strikingly illustrates the 
depth of degradation to Which architectural teste 
bad already sunk. Its beauties am derived fiwtt 
the barbarous pillage of former monuments, the 
superb sculptures which illustrated the acts and 
victories of Trajan, were ruthlessly and absurdly 
consti ained to typify those of Constantine ; whilst 
the original sculptures that were added, by being 
placed In juxtaposition with those beautiful works, 
only sene to show more forcibly the hopeless decline 
of the plastic arts, which seem to have felled with 
paganism. 

Hone m the Time of Constantine II. — From 
this penod the care of the Romans Was directed 
rather towards the preservation than the adorn- 
nu nt of their city W hen visited by the Second Con- 
st ultra*, a d 357, an honour which it had not 
liteiMd for two and thirty years, Rome could still 
displiy her ancient glories Uio lively description 
«f this visit by Ammianus Marcellmus, though 
wnttcn in a somewhat inflated st) le, forms a sort of 
jiend uit to Stiabo’s picture of Rome in the age of 
Augustus, and is striking and valuable, both as 
exhibiting the condition of the eternal city at that 
pci iod, and as illustrating the fact that the men of 
that age regarded its monuments as a kind of litanic 
lelics, whuh it would be hopeless any longer to 
tlnnk of imitating “ Having enteied Rome/ says 
the historian, u the seat of empire and of every \ irtue, 
Constantins was overwhelmed with astonishment 
when he viewed the forum, that most conspicuous 
monument of ancient power. On whatever side he 
cast hia eyes, he was struck with the thronging 
wonders. He Addressed the senate m the Onna, the 
people from mo tribunal, and was delighted with 
the applausl which accompanied his progress to the 
pwsce. At the Circensian games which he gave, 
be was pleased with the familiar talk of the people, 
who, without betraying pride, asserted their here- 
dita^Rberty. He himself observed a primer mean, 
w w not, an m other cities, arbitrarily terminate 
the contests, but, as is customary at Borne, permitted 
wem to end as chance directed. When fie viewed 
the different parts of the dty, situated on the sides 
Jf *he seven hills and In the valleys between them, 
as expected that whatever he first saw must be 
to everything eke: such aaghe temple of 
Tarpmau dove, whose exoeHertmftika divtoe to 
human; the baths Which occupy whole districts; the 
jjjnnoua m*s*<ff the amphitheatre** built of solid 
Xiburtme stone, the bright of which alpaost boffies 
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the eye, the Pantheon, which miy he osBed acbtmkr 
Region, vacated with lofty beauty ^ the high, JM 
aeossuUe mounds, tearing the statist of pmmg 
prmoee; the temple 4 feothe, to* foftfu erfltote; tiftt 
theatre of Fompey, the odeum, jtte Stadium, and 
other similar orname nts of the eternal rify. But 
when he came to the fefttet of Trajan, W 
take tote m ***** 

world, he was teMMaM W$th mm 

ImI tint to tot mmk to wto 

wl A* WuSTSS tom * TqfWr m 
-MA MpbH <* wAAtttl «MA UMtSu the 

“ Mm, ttdattted with natiotel gesti- 
\ of 4ft, emperor, order auto a stable 
It, ST you can, that tte home you 
j may lodge as magnificently as the 
ooe wo tehold. 7 The same prince bring asked Ida 
eptohm of Borne said that the only thing Which 
msptelaed him was to perceive that men died there 
*s well ism other places. So great was the em- 
peror's surprise at all these sights that he complained 
that Ttmour, which commonly magnifies everything, 
hid here shown itself weak and malignant, and him 
given but a feeble description of the wonders df 
Rome Then, aftei much deliberation, be resolved 
that the only way in which he could add to the 
ornaments of the City would be by erecting an 
obelisk in the Circes Maximus” (xn. 10). 

The Barae historian from whom the preceding 
topographical picture has been fmnscribed has also 
left some lively and interesting notices of the man- 
ners of the Romans at this penod These have 
been panphrased in the eloquent language of Gibbon, 
to uliose work the reader is refened for many inte- 
resting partu ulare concerning the state of Rome at 
tins time (vol iv pp 70 — 89, ed Smith). We may 
lieie observe with surprise that whilst Alone, like 
another Hannibal, was threatening her gates, her 
nobles were revelling m immoderate wealth, and 
squandering the revenues of piovinces an objects of 
pomp and luxury, though, as we have seen, the arts 
had fallen to so low an ebb that tlieio was no longer 
any hope of uvalhng the works of then* ancestors. 
The poorer citizens, few of whom could any longer 
boast a pure Roman descent, resembled the inmates 
of a poorhouse, except that their pleasures were 
provided for as well as their wants. A literal dis- 
tribution of com and bacon, itytt so me ti m es even of 
wine, relieved their necessities, whilst health and 
recreation were promoted by gratuitous admittance 
to the baths and pnbho spectacles Yet Rome waa 
now struggling for her existence. WehmxlflNty 
mentioned the restoration of the wills by J&ttonU*. 
It was under the same emperor that the Brat 
example occurs of that desecration by Which the 
Romans stripped and destroyed their own mmm. 
moots. If we may credit Zeeimus (V. 38) Stificho 
was the first to lay violent hands onto* tempi* 
Of the Capitolina Jot*. by rfrippuif off «U item 
of gold which liMd it* doom, when thiigtow- 
WinscnpUon «h (bond ba*Mh i ttami "Jlhwo 
iwi Mnsotnr.* In *ft« tiow* thl* aUKOpb WH 

destroyers cf their own efty, , 

7 he Barbarians at 

to rather blockades, m4D3 soft 4PMy HJri 

• » fit 
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under Boom via captured ind lacked on 

§ third oooooioo in 410 (a. v. o. 1169)— tho 
** time aini I the Guide invasion that the city 
hod isMy been in the hondt of an enemy. But 
though it was plundered by the Goths, it dose not 
appear to have sustained much damage at their 
hand* they evacuated it on the sixth day, and all 
the i ltchief they tmm to have done waa the setting 

& to earn* feoueee near the Saiarian gate, by which 
r had entered, which unfortunately spread to 
and destroyed the neighbouring palace or Sallust 
(Procop. B. V. L 2 .) Nearly half a century later, in 
the reign of Maximus, Bome wee again taken, and 
packed by the Vandals, under Genseric, A. d. 455. 
This time the pillage lasted a fortnight; yet the 
principal damage inflicted on the monuments of the 
city wad the carrying off by Genaeno of the curious 
tiles of gilt bronze which covered theLtemriptf the 
Osdmne Jupiter (lb. 5> That edfS/wIth the 
es|A|^Hn, perhaps, of the spoliation fay Stilioho, 
ajgteip to have remained in much the earns state 
ah after its last rebuilding by Domitian; and though 
paganism had been abolished in the interval, the 
venerable fane aeemi to have been respected by the 
Banian Christians. Yet, as may be perceived from 
an edict of the emperor Majorian, ▲. d. 457, the 
inhabitants of Borne bad already commenced the 
disgraceful practice of destroying the monuments of 
their ancestors. The seal of the Christiana led them 
to deface some of the temples; others, which had not 
been converted into Christian churches, were suffered 
to go to ruin, or were converted into quames, from 
which building materials were extracted. Petitions 
for that pmmgtp were readily granted by the magis- 
trates; till Majorian checked the practice by a severe 
edict, which reserved to the emperor and senate the 
cognisance of those cases in which the destruction of 
an ancient building might be allowed, imposed a fine 
of 50 lbs of gold (20001 sterling) on any magis- 
trate who granted a license for Buch dilapidations, 
and condemned all subordinate officers engaged in 
such transactions to be whipped, and to have their 
hands amputated (Nov. Major, tit vl p. 35. “ An- 
tiquarum aedium disbip&tur speciosa constructs, et 
ut earum aliquid reparetur magna diruuntur,” &c ) 
In the year 472, in the reign of Olybnus, Borne 
was for the third time taken and sacked by Bicimer, 
but this calamity, like the two former ones, does not 
appear to have been productive of much damage to 
the public monuments. These relics of hei former 
glory were the especial care of Theodoric, the Os- 
trogoth, whan he became king of Italy, who, when 
ha visited the capital in the year 500, had surveyed 
them with admiration. « Ihe Gothic kings, ad in- 
juriously accused of the rum of antiquity, were 
anxious to preserve the monuments of the nation whom 
they hod subdued. The royal edicts were framed to 
prevent the ahoaaa, the neglect, or the depredations erf 
the citizens tfeftneelvee; and a professed architect, the 
annual sum it BOO foe. of gold, 25,000 tiles, and the 
receipt ef easterns* from the Lucrine port, were as- 
signed foe m* 6 M; repairs of the walls and 
pubUeedtfp** A ifewlar San was extended to the 
statMs qf tteNl ermihli, Of toon or animals. The 
spirit of Ihe M** trhfch have giren a modem 
name te theflWWn4 ***~ 
bariaifc tib Sum were 
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the nobleat ornament of his kingdom," 

VuNm md Fitf, vol v. p.Sl, ad. Smith 4 c t JBm> 
oerpt 4$ Qdoac. Thsod. 67.) The Mem Of Car- 
siodarua, the seoretary of Theqdcrec, show that Bpme 
had reetfved little or no injury from its three cap- 
tures. the Girons Maximus waa uptatared, and the 
Lodi Cijmses werestffl exhibited there ( Voriv.m. 
51); the thermae and aqueducts were ktaefc(& vik 
6 ); theClaudlan aqueduct was still in plajft 4tod 
discharged itself on the tem of the Aveotme as if it 
were a valley (lb.). That the aqueducts were perfect 
p^ooppiui (J 9 . q, 1 x 9 ), who ears 
subsequent siege under Vitiges, the 
ham down, to deprive the inhabitants 
f of water. The theatres had suffered 
effect* of time, and were repaired by 
fe» iv. 61.) 

the Gothic garrison, with the 
commander Leadens, who pre- 
w ,. w tp flight, evacuated Borne on the 
approach of Bafistri&s, toe lieutenant of Justinian. 
Beliaariul entered fay the inlnarian gate, and, after 
an alienation of sixty yean, Borne was restored to 
the imperial dominion. But in a few mouths fits 
city was beleaguered by the numerous host of Vitiges, 
the newly elected king of the Goths; and ita de- 
fence demanded all the valour and ability «f Bell* 
sarins. For this purpose h« repaired the walls, 
which had again fallen uito decay. Regular bastions 
were constructed ; a chain was drawn across the 
Tiber ; the arches of the aqueducts were fortified; 
and the mole of Hadnan was converted into a cita- 
del. That part of the wall between the Flaroiman 
and Pinrian gates, called tn/uro torio , was alone 
neglected (Procop. B G . 1. 14, sqq ), which is s&id to 
have been regained both by Goths and Romans as 
under the peculiar protection of St Peter. As we 
have before said, the Goths invested the city in six 
divisions, from the Poita Flammia to the Porta 
Praene'itma ; whilst a seventh encampment was 
formed near the Vatican, for the purpose of com- 
manding the Tiber and the Milvian bridge. In the 
general assault which followed, a feint was made at 
the Solanon gate, but the principal attacks wtiu 
dnected against the mole of Hadnan and the Poita 
Praenestma. It was on this occasion that at tho 
foimer point the finest statues, the works of Praxi- 
teles and Lysippus, wete convolved into warlike 
missiles, and hui led down upon the besiegers. When 
the ditch of St. Angelo waa cleansed in the pontifi- 
cate cf Urban VUL, the Sleeping Fan? of tke tov 
berini Palace was diaofavered, W* in a sadly motlhWd 
state. ( Winckalmann, BitL da JUrf.wl.iL p. SMM ) 
But the aaaanlt waa not e«ooesafol,an& pre 
lew siege, which lasted a yea*, tfk.Gofcb# wore 
forced to retire. - — . 

After the recall of Bdisarini the $ 0 ©* recovered 
strength and oonrsae. and, under Tattle, ends more 

ws» «gun daptaehtd iota Italy, *• «*4*iP* 
tuna, and, after a fruklasa attsml* fe ** 
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and even haute • ***** that Boms should be turned 
into a pasture, Yet no waa not deficient in magna- 
nimity ana ofetnency, and was diverted from these 
design* by* the remonstrance* of Bettsarius, who 
warned him not to sally hi* feme by such wanton 
barbarity, Upon TotilA’e mushing into Lucania, 
Belisarittf, at the head of 1000 home, cot hie way 
through the Goth* who had been left to guard 
the city* He repaired with rude and hetere- 
geneona materials the wells which had (been de- 
molished; whilst the gates, which canid ate b* eo 
suddenly restored, were guarded by hie bweabiek 
diers. totila returned to Rome lay forced 
but was thrice repaired in three general 
Belisarins, however, being oommaooed by Ji 
to preoeed into Dasani*, left a gyrieoo of §800 «f 
his best troops at Borne under the command of 
Diogenes. The city was agate betrayed by some 
I saurian* in 049, who opened the gate of St Paul 
to Totila and tea Gotha. Totila, who seems now to 
have considered himself as in confirmed poesearion 
«t Italy, ilo longer exhibited any desire to destiny 
the edifices of Boms, which be regarded as jfoe 
capital of his kingdom, and ho oven exhibited the 
equestrian games in the Circa*. (Prooop. B. Q l iv. 
22.) But in 002 he was defeated and Main by tbe 
eunuch Narees in the bAttle of Tagina. Narses 
then marched to Rome, and once more sent its keys 
to Justinian, during whose reign the city had been 
no fewer than five times taken and recovered. (J&. 
26 — 35; Tbeoph. Chron. vt>L i. p. 804, ed. Bonn.) 

Rome under the Popee. — Towards the dose 
of the sixth century Rome had touched the loweet 
point of degradation. The Roman citizens lived 
m continual fear of the attacks of the Lombards ; 
the inhabitants of the burrounding country, who 
no longer dared to devote themselves to the pur- 
suits of agriculture, took refuge within the walls , 
and the Campagna of Rome became a desert, 
exhaling infectious vapours. The indigence and 
the celibacy of a great part of the inhabitants 
produced a rapid decrease of population, though 
their scanty numbers did not protect them from 
famine. The edifices of Rome fell into decay; and 
it is commonly believed that Pope Gregory the Great, 
who filled the papal chair from 590 to 604, purposely 
defaced the temples and mutilated the statues, — a 
charge, however, which rests on doubtful evidence, 
*ud which has been strenuously repelled by Gregory’s 
biographer Platte* (up. Beyle, Gregoire /er.). Bar- 
Kjcus, in his epistle on the subject (in Graevius, 
Theeaur.Ar*. VcJ.it.), says that the Circus Maximus, 
the baths and ftaatres, were certainly overthrown 
designedly, an^ thet this is particularly evident in 
g e baths of CarecaUa and Wooletian (p. 1885). 
tie attributes this, os a merit, to Gregory and one 
Jf two subsequent popee, and assign* as a reason 
J?* 4 thfchatha were nothing bat schools of lieen- 

|J®tbe failure of the aqueducts — a cireumetanoe 
the expense of krenteff there on. Burnous 
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if Italy was « 
end the exarch* of ] 
of o duchy ef almost the same dm 
M her enteent territory, extending from Yiteriw te 
Termotea, and from Kami to the month of the 
Ty\m The fratricide Constans II. is said to liave 
entertained the idea of restoring tbe seat of empire 
te Borne (a. d. 662> (Hut? Mho. up. Mumteri, 
Seri* JL X ill pL L p, 187.) But the Lombard 
power was too strong; end, after a visit of a few 
days to the ancient capital, he abandoned it for ever, 
after pillaging the churches and carrying off the 
bronze roof of the Pantheon. (Schlceser, Geech. 
d. bilder*eMrmenden Jftnaer, p. 80.) In the eighth 
century the Romans revived the style of the Re- 
public, bnt the Popes had become their chief ma- 
gistrates. Daring this period Borne was constantly 
harassed and suffered many sieges by the Lombards 
under Luitprand, Astolphue, sad other kings. In 
846 the various measure of its calamities was filled 
up by an attack of the Saracens — as if the funner 
mistress of the world was destined to be the butt 
of wandering barbarians from all quarters of the 
globe. The disciples of Mahomet pillaged the church 
of St. Peter, us well as that of St. Paul outside the 
Torts Ostiensis, but did not succeed in entering the 
city itself. They were repulsed by the vigilance 
and energy of pope Leo IV., who repaired the an- 
cient walls, restored fifteen towers which had been 
overthrown, and enclosed the quarter of the Vatican; 
on which in 852 he bestowed his blessing and the 
title of Citta Leonina, or Leonine city (now the 
Borgo di S. Pietro ). (Anastasias, V. Leon. IV.) 
In the period between 1081 and 1084 Borne waa 
thrice fruitlessly besieged by the emperor Henry IV., 
who, however, by means of corruption at last suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of it; but the rates ei 
the Septizonium, defended by the nephew of Pope 
Gregory V1L, resisted all the attacks of Hettry’a 
forces. Gregory shut himself up In the oastip ef 
8. Angelo, end invoked the assistance of his vassal, 
Robert Guiscaid. Henry fled at the approach of the 
warlike Xorman; but Rome suffered more at the hand* 
of its friends than it had ever before done from the 
assaults of its enemies. A tumult wy excited ter 
the imperial adherents, and the Saracens in Roberta 
army, who despised both parties, seised the offer- 
trinity for violence and plunder. The city was fijtef 
a great part of ths buildings on the Campos Merited, 

to the ClnlrmfHimi waa wwneaiw ana rear 
port ion baa never rinse been restored* (tifotete, 
STc. 37; Donates* iv* 8.) „ . L 

(dtteena than from the bands of forewmemt 0MS v tte 
rute mute be ebiefy imputed te (tewSlti 
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of the Romans, and to tho use wbioh they malt of 
the ancient monuments to serve their own selfish 
oud mercenary purposes. The factions of the 
Guelph* end Ghjoalinea, of the Colaxma and Ursini, 
which began in the tenth century and lasted several 
hundred yean, must have been very destructive to 
the city. In these sanguinary quarrels the ancient 
edifices wen converted into .castles; and the mul- 
titude of the latter may be estimated from the fact 
that the senator Brancaleone daring his government 
(1252— >1258) caused 140 towers, or fortresses, the 
strongholds of ths nobility, to be demolished in Borne 
and its neighbourhood; yet subsequently, under 
Martin V., we still hear of forty-four existing in one 
quarter of the city alone. (Matthew Paris, Hitt. Maj. 
p. 741, seq.) Some of these wen erected on the 
most celebrated buildings, as the triumphs! monu- 
ment* Of Gaear, Titus, and the Antoninee. (Mont- 
taucen, Dior. ItaL p. 186; Anonymus, ib. p. 285.) 
But still more destructive wen the ravages com- 
' an the ancient buildings daring times of 
The beautiful sculptures and architectural 
v, which could no longer be imitated, wen 
aeiaed upon and appropriated to the adornment of 
new structures. We have seen that this barbarous 
kind of spoliation was exercised as early as the reign 
of Constantine, who applied the sculptures of some 
monument of Trajan’s to adorn his own triumphal 
snii. In after ages Charlemagne earned off the 
columns of Borne to decorate his palace at Aix-la- 
Ch.ipello (Sigebert, Chron. in Bouquet, Ilistorimt 
de France, v. p. 378), and seveial centuries later 
Petrarch laments that his friend and patron, Hubert, 
king of Sicily, was followiug the same pernicious 
example. (** Itaque nunc, beu dolor! heu seeing in- 
digram 1 de vestns mannoreis columnis, de hmimbus 
templornm (ad quae nnper ex orlie toto concureus 
devutissimub fiebat), de unagimbus scpulcrorum sub 
qaibus .patrum vestrornm venerahilis cioia erat, ut 
reltquas silepn^ deeidioea Napoli* adomatur,” Petrar. 
Opp. p. 536, seq.) It would be endless to recount 
the depredations committed by the popes and nobles 
in order to build their churches and palace*. The 
al>W Barthdlend (Mira, de VAcad, dee Inner, xxvin. 
p. 585) mentions that he had seen at Rome a nunu- 
smpt letter relating to a treaty between the chiefs 
of the factions which desolated Rome m the 14tU 
century, in which, among othei articles, it is agieed 
that the Coknfleum shall be common to all parties, 
who shall be at liberty to take stones from it (lie 
Sade; Fife <fe PRrarque, i. 328, note.) Sixtus V* 
employed the stone* at the Septixonium in building 
St Peter*** (Grog. Leti, Vita di 8itto V. iii. p. 50.) 
The nephew* of Paul III. were the principal de- 
the Colosseum, in order to build the 
Pavmm {tthtoe (Muratori, Ann. cT Italia, xiv. p. 
371); and a similar reproach was proverbially ap- 
fe those of Urban VUI. ( u Quod non fooerunt 
Bwhari, ferowBarhermi,” Gibbon, via. p. 284, note.) 
Btot even a worse specie* of desecration than this 
weo th* destruction of tiro most beautiful marble 
«ot*ntos, bp converting them into lime. Poggh> 
wnupUia* (Axt 1480) that the temple of Concord, 
which was stemst perfect when he tint came to 
Bom*, hnAijUtote rtfeepppind In this maimer . (* Ga- 
yttatlo ww tafumt puniest atdfa 

OonNtdMC'tHH mm pttaom *d urban Mxwui, 
viifi An integrum. tpm Mnncns udmedum »p*. 
dose; Bottam mfeMfetoil ca l oetn , aedem totam 
*t porticto**xtev, difeaoti* ootaania, sunt demo- 
WtofefcMrtytfe) And the same practice 
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is reprobated in the verses of Aeneas Sylvius, after- 
wards Pope Pius IL:-— 

14 Sod tuns hie popnlna, mnris defossa vetustis, 
Oakis In obsequinm mannora dqra coquit 
Impk tercentum si sic gens egerit annos 
Nullum bio indicium nobilitatis erit” 

(In Mabillon, Mm. ItaL 1. 97.) 

The melancholy progress of the desolatioa of 
Rome might be roughly traced foam some imperfect 
memorials. The account of the writer called the 
Anonymus Einsiedlensis, who visited Borne early in 
the 9th century, which has been published by 
Msbillon (AnaL iv. p. 502), and by HUnel {ArcJUv. 
f. Philol u. Padag. i. p. 115), exhibits a much 
more copious list oi monuments than that of another 
anonymous writer, who compiled a book De Mira- 
bilibut Rama*, in the 12th or 13th century. (Ifent- 
fauoon, Dior. ItaL p. 283, seq. ; Nibby, Ifen. 
Lett di Roma , 1820, Fasc. i. — iv.) Several pas- 
sages in the works of Petrarch exhibit the 
and desolate state of Borne In the 14th roatuqy*#tke 
consequence of the ranova! of the holy eee to Avig- 
non. Thus, in a letter to (Man V., he says: 
“ Jacent domue, labant msenia, tempi* ruunt, sacra 
pereunt, calcantur leges.” And a little after 
“Lateranum humi jacet et Ecclesiarum mater om- 
nium tec to carens ventis patet ac pluviis,” &e. (Gf 
lib. ix. ep. 1.) Yet the remains of ancient Boman 
splendour were still considerable enough to excite 
the wonder and admiration of Manuel Ckrysok/nw 
at the commencement of the 15th century, as may be 
seen in his epistle to the empeior John Palaeologus. 
(subjoined to Codinus, de Antiq. C. P. p. 107, seq ) 
Much destruction most have been perpetrated from 
tins period to the time, and even during the life, of 
roggio. Bat the prog i css of desolation seems to 
have been arrested subsequently to that writer, 
whose catalogue of the rums does not exhibit a great 
many more remains than may yet be seeiv Caro 
is now taken to arrest as for aa possible even the 
inevitable influence of time; and the antiquarian 
has at present nothing to regret except that more 
active means are not applied to the disinterment of 
the ancient city. The funds devoted to the re- 
erect ion of a magnificent basilica far without the 
walls, and on so unwholesome a site that the very 
monks aie forced to desert it during the heats of 
summer, might, m the eye at leant or transmontane 
taste, have been mere worthily devoted to such aa 
object 

VH. Fopulayiok or Ad not 
Before we dose this part of tbs subset it 
expected that ws shoitid say astofehfefi 
the probable amount of th* pqmtotifl o m B • 
The utqaii 7 fa un&rtw»Mr tawhS fa *»* *r 
scunty, and tho vaguraem of tiro dm vpm touch 
any calculation can fan founded is sank 
impossible to arrive at any who4y to 
dusfen. The latitude hence aBotofi i 
iron th. fact tin* th. *t rnmT , 
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other hand, the estimate d Doran de la Malle is 
undoubtedly much too low. 

The only* secure data which we possess on the 
■objeot an the records of the number of citizens who 
mceived the omgiaria or imperial largesses, far it is 
only daring the imperial times that We can profess 
to make any calculation. We learn from the Monu- 
mtatum Ancyramm that Augustas, m his 12th 
consulate, distributed a pecuniary gift to 320,000 
of the plebs urbana. ( u Consul xn trecentis et 
viginti millibus plebei urbanae aexagenos denanos 
vuitim dedi,” tab. ui ) The recipients of this 
bounty were all males, and probably formed tbs 
whole free male population of Rome, with the ex* 
ception of the senators, knights, and aliens Women 
and boys of a tender age did not participate w Sheet 
distributions It had been customary for the latter 
to be admitted to participation after the age of ten ; 
but Augustus appears to We extended bis liberality 
to still younger children. (“Ne inmores quidem 
pueriH praetenit, quanms noomsi ab undecimo seta- 
tis anno accipere consoeeseot," Soot Aug 41 ) the 
distributions of corn seem to have been regulated on 
binder principles, as there were regular, not extra* 

< nimary like the Imgasn. Frem thebe the chil- 
dren were probably coufia&d, and there was, perhaps, 
a stricter inquiry made into the titles of the re- 
cipients Thus we learn flora the Mon Ancyramm 
that those who received com in the 13th con- 
sulate of Augustus amounted to rather more than 
200 000 (Cf Dura Cass lv 10) Trom the same 
document it appears that three largesses made by 
Auguhtus, of 400 sesterces per man, were never dis- 
tubutcd to fewei than 250,000 persons (“Quae 
inea congiaiia perveneiunt ad hominum millia nun- 
quain minus quinpiagmUi et ducenta,” lb , where 
Hock Rom, Gesch i pt n p. 388, by erroneously 
leading setter tmm instead of hommutn, lias increased 
the number of recipients to 625,000 ) From a 
passage in Spartion’s life of Septimius Severus 
(c 23) it would seem that the number entitled to 
leceivo the distributions of corn had increased lhat 
author says that Severus left at his death wheat 
enough to last for seven years, if distributed accord- 
ing to the regular canon or measure of 75,000 modi* 
daily Now, if we calculate this distribution ac- 
coiding to the system of Augustus, of five rnodii pei 
mail monthly, and reckon thirty days to the month, 
then this would lea\e the number of recipients 
at 450,000 (75 000 x 30 — 2,250 000 + 
450,000) According to three statements wo can 
hardly place the average of the male plebeian popular 
turn of Rome during the first centuries of the Empire 
at lees than 350,000; and at least twice as much 
again must be added for the females and boys, thus 
giving a total of 1,060,000. There are no very ao- 
<urete data fer renting at the numbers of the aremi- 
ton and knights. Bunsen {Bmehr.L p. 184), with 
out stating the grounds of bus calculation, seta them 
fi«wn,hreludmg their femihre, at 10,000. But this 
is evidently much too low an estimate. We learn 
from Dionysius Halicamassensis (vu 13) that in the 
annual procession of the knights to the temple of 
S** sometimes mustered to the number of 
5000. But this must have been very' far from their 
yode number. A great many must bare been ebeent 
nwn stekneas, old age, and other cauere; and a fer 
groator number must have been intheproviaow and 
**} “"ygn amntiiee. serving with tits entire, erem- 
Pjoyed aa publican^ and i? other public capacities, 
ret their femfiias would gtobaMft fer the meet part, 


W 

of 


tetide at Rome. We ere feom the _ 

Horace how the equetissan dignity mm 
in the imperial tunes to Jftartf and alto 
they were nob enough fer it (Emod. iv. to nejatni 
of Juv.t 28.) We «M4* perhaps, therefore ha 
below the mark to fixing the number st Mghtl end 
senatan at l5<OboTXf we allow a wife and one 
child only to each, fefe would gm the number of 
individuals oorepcetaf the senatorial and eqaeatrtan 
femUire at 45,000, which » a small proper** to 
lf050^)00 firemen ef the toner class. It may 
be otyaeted that Damage was very reach out cf 
feshion with the togher dure ss at Rome daring 
the time of Augustus, but the emission was euj* 
plied hi a n feher manner, end the number of kept 
woman and illegitimate children, who would count 
as population Just as watt as the legitimate core, 
must here been considerable In this calcula- 
tor it if important not to underrate the numbers 
of the togher classes, since they are very im- 
portant factors in estimating the slave population, 
of which they were the chief maintamers The 
preceding sums, then, would give a total of 1,005,000 
tree inhabitants of Rome, of all classes lo there 
are to be added the aliens residing at Rome, the 
soldiers, and the slaves The first of there classes 
must have been very numerous There must have 
been a great many provincial persons settled at 
R me, for purposes of busmew or pleasure, who did 
not possess the franchise, a great many Greeks, as 
tutors, physicians, artists, &c , besides vast numbers 
of rthei foreigners fiom all parts of the world. Ihe 
Jr as alone must have formed a considerable popula- 
tion So large, indeed, was the number of aliens nt 
Rome, that in times of scarcity we sometimes read ot 
their being banished liras Augustus on one oc- 
casion expelled all foreigners except tutors and phy- 
sicians (bnet Aug 42) According to Seneca, the 
^reatei pirt of the inhabitants were aliens “Nul- 
lum non hominum genus concurrit in uibexn et \ir- 
tutibus et vitus magna piaemia pnnentem. Unde 
domo quisque sit, quaere, vuiebis miyorera partem 
esse, quae relictis sedibus sum venerit in maximum 
quidem et pulchemmam urbem, non tames suam ” 
{Cons ad Helv c. 6 ) In tins there u no doubt 
some exaggeration , yet we find the same complainta 
reiterated by Jmen&i — 

»* Jam pi idem Syrus in Tibenm defluxit Orontes." 

« Hie alta Sioyone, ast hie Amydone reheta, 

Hio Andre, ille Saino, hie Trellibua out Ala- 
bandie, 

Esquilifts dictumque petunt a Vtoto tofe wn . 

Yisuna "Tftg" artun domunm, tatoti^ue ni* 

It would pn'b.p^ than, b. tat • raakrt wtimM 
t» nekon tte 
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The number of ekvea kept as domestic servants must 
h ave bm exceedingly large, Horace mentions 
(Sat* l & 19) that tbs singer TigelUas had eome- 
ti mm •* wwy as 900 slam; hat when he was 
taken With a sadden fit of economy, he reduoed 
them to the my modest namber of la Ho doubt, 
ho weve r, ha was a first-rate vooalirt, and, like his 
btotittat In modern times, a man ef fortune. Til- 
lias the praetor, who was a stingy churl, when he 
went to Tihor, had 5 slaves at hit beds to carry 
hie cooking utensils and wine, (lb, l 6 . 107,) 
Horace himself, who of course was not so rich a man 
ms TigeHittS, when be eat down to his frugal sapper 
of cakes and vegetables, was waited upon by S 
slaves ; and we may presume that these did not 
oampoee hie entire household- (lb. ▼. 115*) In 
the reign of Nero, 400 slaves were maintained in 
fhophM" of Pedanioa Secundos, who went all pat 
t«f do#b» women and children included, became one 

4 total had murdered his master. (Tao* Ann. xiv. 

, eeq.) The slaves no longer consisted of thoee born 
and bred on the estates of their masters, bat were 
Imported in multitudes from all the various nations 
under the wide-spread dominion of the Bomans. 
(** Peetquam vero nationes in fomiliia habemns, 
quibus (hversi ntua, externa sacra, ant nulla sunt, 
oollaviem istam non nisi metu coercneris.” (lb. o. 
44.) The case of Fedanins, however, was no doubt 
an extraordinary one. It cannot be imagined that 
the glebs urbane, who received the pnblio rations, 
Wets capable ef maintaining slaves; nor probably 
am maty to he assigned to the aliens. Bat if we 
place thspitatoisn and equestrian families at 15,000, 
and allow the moderate average number of 80 slaves 
to each family, this would give a total number of 
450,0001 Some also must be allowed to the richer 
part of tbepJefo — to persons who, like Horace, were 
not patrician nor equestrian, yet could afford to keep 
a few slaves ; as well as to the aliens resident at 
Borne, so that we can hardly compute the number 
of domestic slaves at less than 500,000. To these 
must be added the public slaves at the disposal of 
the various municipal officers, also those employed 
in handicraft trades and manufactures, as journey- 
men carpenters, builders, masons, bakers, and the 
like. It would nut peihaps be too much to estimate 
these at 300,000, thus making the total slave popu- 
lation of Rome 800,000. This sum, added to that of 
the fiee inhabitants, would give a total of 3,045,000. 

The Notilia and Curumm state the number of 
intuitu at Bums at 46,602, and the number of 
dam* at 1790, betides balnea, htpmaria, mili- 
taiy and police stations, Ac. If we had any means 
of ascertaining the average number of inhabitants in 
each fatal*, it would afford a valuable method of 
checking the preceding computation. But hero 
again we are unfortunately reduced to uncertainty 
and caged**. We may, however, pretty surely 
infer that seek fatafo contained a Urge namber of 
inmates, la the time of Augustus the yearly rent 
ef the ca tata s f s if m muh ordinarily produced 
40/000 sesterce*, «r between 800*. and 400/. sterling. 

19. tit 9. i. 80, ap. Gfcbta, oh. 81, note 7a) 
rstronios ( 4 . 66 * W> tadJtatasU&ti. lii. passim) 
teortbe titejil^Mate oftaseo lodging!. If we 
take tbeuk^^Hnlneflf itarstortei* each acoom- 
. wonU gin M, SO 

" — - ota titan at but, tame the 
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fondly, with tutors and other hengeia on, may peiw 
haps be fitirly estimated at 10 , and the slaves in 
each timut at 40. We teem from Valerias Max* 
bans (i* 4. § 8 ), that sixteen xnea. 11 / the ode* 
touted Gens Aelta lived in one email house with 
their fotoUtes; but this seems to have beau aa 
exceptional case even in the early timee, and cannot 
be adopted as a guide under the Empire, How, 
inking tile intnla* actually inhabited at 40,000*— 
tinoe some muethave been to let, or under repair— 
and the Inhabited dam* at 1500 ^41, 500, and the 
number of inmates in each at 50, we should have 
a total population of 9,075,000, a sum not greatly 
at variance with the amount obtained by the pre- 
vious method. But the reader will have seen oa 
what data the calculation proceeds, and must draw 
his own conclusions accordingly. (Cf. Bunsen, 
Bttchrdbmg tier Stadt Jim, i. p. 183, seq.f t)u- 
ifeau de la Malle, Economic poUUgve dot Jimmint 
i. p. 34a eeq. ; Mommsen, Die Hdmkchen Tribut , 
p. 187, ssq.$ H 6 ck, Bdmitcht Gvckkdde, L pt u. 
p. 388, eeq.; Zampt, Utker dm Stand der Deef/fo- 
rung un AUtrikwn, Berlin, 1841, Gibbon, Dmfcne 
and Fall, voliv. p.87, eeq., with the note of Smith.) 

PABT n. TOPOGRAPHY, 

Having thus given an account cf the rise and 
progress, the decline and fall of the Borneo city, we 
shall now proceed to describe its topography. In 
treating this part of the subject we shall follow 
those divisions which are marked out either by 
their political importance or by their natural fea- 
tures rather than be guided by the arbitrary bounds 
laid down in the Begione of Augustus. The lat- 
ter, however convenient for the municipal purpose* 
which they were intended to serve, would he but ill 
calculated to group the various objects in that order 
in which they are most calculated to anuet the 
attention of the modern reader, and to fix $dn in 
his memory. We shall therefore, after describing 
the walls ol Serviua Tuliins and those of Aurelian, 
proceed to the Capitol, one of the most striking 
objects of ancient Bone, and then to the Forum and 
He environs, the remaining hills and their valleys, 
with the various objects of interest which they pre- 
sent* 


L Wauls ahd Gates or Shmrm Trnim 

At the commencement of the Bo rneo Empire tbs 
walls of Servins Tullius could wtongor b« 

Instead of dreading the assaults of the gomMng 
petty nations of Italy, Borne had ^“5**®$*"* 
frontiers to the Euphrates and the Atitatio* 
dent bulwarks waro become entirely ataff, 
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wall between them, according to todieattao offered 
by the nature of the ground. 

We ten ten Ctee that Serving, like Romm 
log, w«a guided In the construction of hie ■ etf 
tTfaefa&ue of the Mile! •* Cqjus (urbb) is est 
tractate* ductusqne muri qnum Bomufi tom etiam 
ttHquorum regum sapienti* definite* ex omui parte 
ludnig tteern^aque montibus, ut rams aditus, qui 
bter BsquiUnnsn Qoirinalemque moatem, 
waggere objecto tee cingeretur vastusima | 
atque at its munitm fax dnmmjectu arduo et quasi 
oircumciao eaxo itfterstur, ut etiam in ilia tempest**# 
bonribiU Galliot idveatus ineotumie atque intaeta 
permaneerit.” (2b Ap. iL 6.) Becker (fa Jtefe, 
pT 64, Hamdb. p. 126) asserts that Cicero tee 
plainly says that Serving erected walls only whe# 
there were no hills, or acroee the valley*, uA eon* 
dudes that the greater part of the defenses of 
the city coasted of the natural ones ofited by 
the bills slot*. Becker, however, appear* to 
have formed no very dear ideas upon the subject; 
for notwithstanding what Is here said, we find him 
a few pagse farther on, conducting the fine of 
wall not only along the height of the Quirinel, but 
even over the summit cf the Capitolina hill itself 1 
(M pp. 131, 136, fa Murk, pp. 65, TO.) 
Neither his first, or theoretical, nor his second, or 
pi actical, view, fa correct. The former is m di- 
rect contradiction to hi* authority; for Cwero says 
that the other kings did like Bomnlus; and he, as 
we have seen, and as Becker himself has shown, 
walled in Ins city all round. Cicero says, as plainly 
as he can speak, that there was a wall, and that it 
was defined along Ut whole extent ( w definite* ex 
omni parte*) by the line of the hills. If it did not 
run along their summit, we cannot explain Plmy’s 
assertion (iii.9) that the agger equalled the height of 
the walls ( M Namque eum (aggerem) muria aequavit 
qua maxim* patebat (urbs) aditu piano : caetero 
munita erat praecelais muris, aut abrupt* montibus* 
fee.), since it would be a no great extolling of its 
height to say that it was raised to tlie level of a 
wall in the valley, Cicero, however, notices two 
exceptions to the eontinnons line, and the feet of his 
pointing these out proves the continuity of thq wall 
in the remainder of the circuit. The first exception 
is the agger just mentioned, upon tlie top of which, 
however, according to Dionysius (ix. 68), there 
seems also to have been a sort of wall, though 
probably not of so greet a height as the rsst, at 
leaat he uses the comparative when speaking of it : 
ruxoehreyelpas kfa\6r*f>or (i+. 54). The second 
uintptioa was the Aim, or Capitoline hill, which, 
being on its western side much more abrupt and 
pteptei* than the other hills, was considered as 
sufltently defended by nature, with a little as* 
•teuoe ten art in eaaarping its sides. That there 
was no wall at this spot Is alee proved, as Niebuhr 
xwnaiks (fifes. voLLp. 866) by the aoeount of 
Uie Gauls sealing the height. (Liv. v. 47? comp. 
Bunbury, elate, ite. votiii. p. 847.) the Ca- 
pitoUne,therete, must have been the spot to which 
Dionysius alluded, when he said that Borne wes 
pertly defended by ite hills, end psrtly by the Tiber 
(ul 68); as wdl ea Pliny to the passage just dtad, 
whsie we must not infer ten the plural (raeutibut) 
tte he meant mcce than cue hiH This to merely, 
•• jn Ptonyritia also, a general mode of cuprate; 

we have bate faeemd that Pliny 1 * «m eo- 
jwnt shows that fa* Wktt crowned the hill*. Ltey, 
W them beau is wsfi up* ten, H to 
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sss hew tee could have been gat*; pel fee find 
Becker himself placing gates at spell Wksro, afr* 
ooidtog to hfe terete te, tew 

tbtoke tlmtthei 

dev. irntmedfai tU ttodf. fatd mweisfafea! Ut mi w 
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Peiiii^werewtamedby Serrlue, it U 1m- 
teiMs to say* 

We ton y assum e then that the wall of Serthks, 
predecessor, - 


orWai 


-which seems to have been built 


cf stone (“nrraro kpideo,”Liv. i. 15),— surrounded 
fa i whole city, with the exception of the Capitate 
hill and a suuul part defended by the Tibay— thus 
justifying fas noble lines of Virgil (Qeorg. H. 
538.) 

u rerum facta est pulcerrima Boms 
Septemque nna sibi muro oircumdedit arces." 

Our next task will be to determine the outline of 
this wall by meins of the site of the Meant gates ; 
though, of course, where the outline of the hills is 
well defined this alone will be a guide. The situ- 
ation of two of the gates maybe considered certain,— 
thataf the Porta Collin a, at theN.extmmityof the 
agger, and that of the EsquiHneat its eouten end. 
Taking, therefore, the farmer as a starting-point, and 
proceeding continually to the left, we shall make tlie 
circuit of the whole city, till we again arrive at the 
Porta Collin*. 

This, the moat northerly of all the gates, lay near 
the point where the Via Salaria branches off from the 
Via Nomentana. From this spot the first gate to the 
W. was probably the Porta Salutaris, so named, ap- 
parently, from its being on that diviahm of the Qui- 
rinal which in the time of Numa and in the sacred 
books of the Argivea was called Collis Salutaria, 
from an ancient aaeellum of Salua which atood upon 
it (Varr. L. L. v. § 51). When Panina Diaconus 
tells us (p. 827, MttU.) that it was named after the 
temple rflWae, he warn* to be i ilindlM i to Ite later 
and men &moae temple dedicated Sf C. Juaiae 
Bubulotu In ». o. 80S, which we ifetll hw. aeoMta 
to dacribe in the eeqsel t but it i» preUbiethe* it 
obtained it. MiM.ec we here erijrt. woAeerikr 
period. A» the new temple prot»M, rtaed at ernnr 
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divinity es Pens Fidius (Feat. p. 941, MttlL), whose 
UOBlUwn if mentioned by Livy (viii. 20) u situated 
near the temple of Quirinua. It is also recorded in 
the ftMWHi of the Arrive hooka ea eeeted on the 
OoUfieMndhlii (Varr. L.L. v. $ 62, MttlL), which hill 
comae nest la order after the Gallia Salatarie. We 
have already mentioned the temple of Quirinus as 
having been situated near the present church of 
& Andrea end it may therefore be assumed that the 
Porta Sanqnalis spanned the ascent to it at or near 
the modem Via ddla Dataria, 

Between the Porta Sanqnalis and the Capitoline hill 
there were probably two gates ; at all events there 
must undoubtedly have been one in the very narrow 
ravine which in early times separated the Capitoline 
from the Quirinal, and which afforded the only 
outlet from the neighbourhood of the forum. Tliis 
was, perhaps, the Porta Ratumkna, which we 
learn from Pliny (viii. 65 : “ unde postea nomen est ") 
and Plutarch (PopL IS: wopd rrjv rrvKijv, V vvv 
'Pvrovfiivav aa Kowrtv) was still existing in their time. 
Becker, indeed, disputes the inference of its existence 
from Pliny's words, and disbelieves the assertion of Plu- 
tarch. But there is nothingatall incredible in the&ct, 
and therefore no reason why we Bhonld disbelieve it 
We know, hum the example of London and other cities, 
that a gate, and especially the name of a gate marking 
its former site, may remain for ages after the wall 
in which it stood has been removed. Even the local 
trutition of its name would have sufficed to mark its 
site; but it seems highly probable, from the nature 
of the ground where it stood, that the gate itself bad 
been preserved. The road through so narrow a gorge 
could never have been disturbed for building or other 
purposes ; and it is probable that the gate remained 
standing till the ravine waa enlarged by cutting away 
the Quirinal in order to make room for Trajan’s 
forum. We learn from the passages just cited, as 
well as from Festus (p. 274), that the gate derived 
its name from a charioteer, who, returning victorious 
from the Circensian games at Veii, was thrown out 
of his chariot and killed at this spot, whilst tae 
affrighted homes, thus freed from all control, dashed 
up the Capitoline hill, and, as the legend runs, did not 
finish their mad career till they had thrice made the 
tiu'uit of the temple of Jupiter Cupituhnus. (Pirn, 
viii. 65.) So remarkable an omen would have been 
quite a sufficient ground in those days for changing 
tbe name of the gate. But it matters little what 
faith we may be disposed to plan in the legend ; for 





even if it was an invention, it mast have been foamed 
with that regard to local circumstances which would 
have lent H probability, and no other gate can be 
pointed dot which would have so watt suited the 
tenor of the story. Its existence at this spot is 
further confirmed by the tomb of Bibulns, one of the 
few remaining monuments of the Republic, which 
stands in the Macel dei Corvi, and by the discovery 
of the remains of another sepulchral monument a little 
farther on, in the Via delta Pedacchia. It is well 
known that, with a few rare exceptions, no interments 
were allowed within the walls of Borne ; tbe tomb of 
Bibulus most therefore have been a little without 
the gate, and its front corresponds to the direction 
of a road that would have led from the forum into 
the Campus Martins (Canina, Roma Artiioa, p. 218). 
Bunsen, however, is of opinion ( Betckr . voLiiL p.35) 
that it Jay within tbe walls, and infers from the inscrip- 
tion, which states that the ground was presented a s 
a burial-place to Bibulus and bis descendants by the 
Senate and people “ honoris virtutisque caussa,” th it 
he was one of those rare exceptions mentioned by 
Cicero (Leg. ii. 23) of persons who obtained tin* 
privilege of being buried within the city. A more 
unfortunate conjecture was hardly ever hazarded 
Becker has justly painted out that the words of tbe 
inscription merely mean that the ground was pro- 
seated to Bibulus, without at all implying that it was 
within the walls ; and an attentive consideration of 
the passage in Cicero will show that it could net 
possibly have been so. Ever since the passing of the 
law of the XIL Tables against interment within the 
walls, Cicero could find only one example in which 
it had been set sside, namely, in honour Of 0. Fa- 
hricius. Now if Bibulus had lived in the peiiod 
between the composition of tbe De Legibue and the 
final abolishment of the Republic, we could not have 
failed to hear of an individual who hfal achieved so 
extraordinary a mark of distinction ; and if, op the 
other hand, he lived before mat work was written, 
— of which there can scarcely be a doubt,— then 
Cicero would certainly have mentioned him. 

Besides the gates already enumerated between the 
spot from which we started and the Capitoline hill, 
there teems also to have been another for which we 
can .find no more convenient site than the SW. side 
of the Quirinal, between the Porta Ratumena and 
‘ ' the net 
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Porta Sanqualis, unless indeed we 
improbable aoryecture of PreUsr (f “ 

Wogw, p. 64), that the Batum* 
gates of the fortification on the GUvqii Capitolinas, 
and that the Porta Fomm/ms was tbe gate La the 
gorge between the Quirinal sod the GapitoHa* Thi» 
Later gate is mentioned by Paulas Waewms (fo 
MttlL), in connection with a festival flatted FWgwJk 
It is also mentioned by Varro (ZJU n.f 
and other writers; and we learn foam I . 

10) that a portico was constructed foam i 
titar of Dm, ferattaf a thmwtfMf. 
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Pfam £ Ve*e nto, m IMnhtf assumes (, Besckr . vol. 
v « 17), ■tons to that ease the portico mart have 
orated the wad leading eat of the Porta Batumena. 

A little beyond the last named eats the wall must 
have Joined the Capitofine hill, along which, as we 
have said, there wee no other fortification but the 
precipitous nature of the ground, rendered here and 
there still more abrupt by escarpment. At the SW. 
extremity of the hill the wall must have been re- 
sumed, and most undoubtedly have run in a direct 
line across the short space between the Capitoline hill 
and the Tiber. Between this spot and the Aveutme 
the wall was discontinued; and this is the part 
alluded to by Dionysius (1. o.) as sufficiently defeuded 
by the river. The piece of wall just mentioned 
must have shut out the Forum Olitorium and Circus 
Flamimus, since Ascouius (ad do. Tog. Cand. p. 90, 
Oiell.) intentions a temple of Apollo, which was | 
situated between those places, as being outside the { 
Porta CarmRSTalm. This gate lay just at the foot 
of the Capitol, and is one of the maet certain entrances 
to the Servian city. It was named after a fane or 
altar of Garments, the mother of Evaiuler, which 
stood near it This altar is mentioned by Dionysius 
(i. 32), and appears to have existed long after hie 
time, since it was seen by A. Gellius (xviii. 7) and 
by Servian (ad Wry. Aen. vm. 837.) The street 
culled Vicus Jugariu» ran fiom the Porta Caniteutali* 
round the base of the Capitoliue to the Foium, as 
we learn from Livy’s description (xxvii. 37) of the pro- 
cession of the virgins to the temple of Juno Regina 
on the Aveutine, when two white heifers were led 
from the temple of Apollo before mentioned through 
the Porta Carmentalis and Vicus Jugarins to the 
forum. The exact site of the gate was probably a 
little to the NW. of the church of S. Omobono. 

The principal gates of Rome had commonly more 
than one thuioughfare. These aichways, or passages, 
were called Fornices and Jani. Cicero’s etymology 
of the latter word shows the meaning attached 
to it, though the etymology itself is absurd (“ Ab 
cmdo nomen est ductuui: ex quo tnuisitianes j 
peryiao Jani, foresque in liminibus prufanarum 
audiura januae nominautur Nat. Deor. u. 27). 
We hate already said that the right Jams of , 
the Porta Carmentalie, on going out of the town, 
was regarded as ill-omened, and branded with the 
name of Porto Scehrata, from its having been that 
through which the Fabi passed on their fetal expe- 
dition to the Cremera. (Liv. il 49.) So Ovid ( Fust 
i. 201):— 

" Cannentia portae dextro via proxima Jano est; 

Ire per bane ooQ, quisquia ea, omen babei." 

Festns (p. 285, Mffil), Servius (Aen. viil 337), and 
Orotim (il 5) have completely misunderstood these 
pMwgee in applying the epithet scslerata to the 
whole gate, as we have before remarked. 

In the short piece of wall between the Capitoline 
bill end the Tiber there meet have been at least 
*notlur gate besides the Csrmentaiis, namely the 
Porta Flumrxtawa. U is mentioned by Cicero 
(arfA&viLS), end its situation Mr the river may 
be Inferred not mdy from its name, but also from 
Ptosagas inLivy, which mention il ha connect io n with 
inundations (xxxv. 9, 81). Ptotereb afep(0&M) 
^widsagM inundation wh * had MM 
^ssgs in the at that tints held in the 

Portions Jfhmei* FrwMfcnria, near the Fsrora 
jMiterfum ft* 1eu>t to# tto wde of Paulas 
Waoonus ass lhftonii*ln Ala who save that start 
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of the Tiber once actually flowed threngfl this gate 
C* FluRMOfena Porta feme* appellate, M TfoeHi 

KKaatrS4^as: 

to the popnkms&ese OTtbe suburb jnt t ^ the 
gate; ***** **■! 8* 

magis ideo est viRa, quum eoTtnn aedfficia %m 
habitant extra portam Flumentanam, aut in Aemt- 
lianis* (A. JR. itt. 2). This neighbourhood hag 
early become very thickly inhabited, as is evideag 
from the many porticoes, theatres, temples and other 
buildings, which are mentioned the ** (see Preller, 
Kegionen, p. 156, seq ) But Livy’s nan stive of the 
trial a f Matdku (vi 20) is one of the most striking 
I>roofe of the situation of fcho P» Flumentana, thou gh 
it to a stumbling- blot k to those who hold that the 
temple of Jupiter was on the SW. summit of the 
Capitolina hill, A spot near the place where the 
Circus Flaminius aftei wards stood was at that time 
used for the assemblies of the Couiitia Ccnturiata, by 
which Manlius was tried. From this place both the 
Capit >1 and the Arx were visible; and Manlius hud 
plod need a great effect upon his judges by calling 
Upon them to pronounce their verdict in the sight 
et those very gods whose temple he had preserved; 
w Ut Capitolium atque arcem intuentes, ut ad deoe 
lmmortales vend, de se judicarent.” In older to 
deprive him of this appeal the tribunes adjourned 
the assembly to a spot just outside the Porta Flu- 
mentana, called u lucus Poetelinus," whence the 
Capitol could not be seen (“ unde conspectub In Ca- 
pitolium non asset”). A glance at any map of Rome 
will show that this was the only spot in tike Campus 
Marti os where the temple, from its being hidden by 
the SW. summit, which we assume to have been the 
Arx, was concealed from view. The tribunes would 
doubtless have been glad to conceal the Arx also, 
had it been in their power; but an appeal to the 
Arx alone would have lacked the effect of the re- 
ligio which swayed so much with the superstitious 
Romans. They were no longer in the presence of 
those rescued deities in whose Bight Manlius had 
invoked' their judgment. There is no occasion 
therefore to try, with Becker, to alter Livy’s text, 
by reading Fimnentaria for Flmnentana, or seek to 
place the scene of the tiial at another spot, sinee 
the Comitia Centuiiata were usually assembled itt 
the Campus. 

The ancient topographers, us well to the modern 
Italians (Nibby, Mura, $o. p. 132 ; Canina, Indu 
oatwne Topogrqfioa, pp. 84, 632, -ed. I860), place 
another gate, the Pouta Triumphal^, between 
the Carmentalis and the Flumentana. that there 
was such a gate is certain, elites It il frequently 
mentioned in classical authors, but unfevtantotefyr in 
such a manner that no deckled inference m be 
drawn respecting its situation. Banes various 
theorise have been advanced on the subset, which 
have led to warm controversies. The German aehoA 
of topographers, though not united am** them- 
eehfcv have agreed in departing from the Italian 
view, chiefly bemuse it appears to them atand to 
imagine that there oould have been three grin lu 
to** • «f w*lL tt 

to be very little fores in tbia Ajtotfen. MfiMn 

Mi U* fttoww *U«* tint ttftwu * toUMtoHM 
i ntt tb# dfar, bit ssnapiy «m«b aah» J* M 
X «*a Om UueUbwm wWk* SMte m «i<» 
oU»rhMi,Wd» wm a* 
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m called, but a me triunphal arch situated Sa the 
Campus Mariana. The theory of Bunsen necessarily 
rests on the essamptte of a different line of wall 
from that laid down In the preceding account; apd 
aa another line ii also adopted by Niebuhr (£Tut i. 
p. 397, UNf, ii. p. 49), it will be necessary to 
examfoe thle point before proceeding to the question 
of the gate. Niebuhr and Bonaen are, however, for 
from coindding. The line drawn by the former 
proceed* along the banks of the river; that drawn 
by the latter rone from the Porta OarmentaUa to 
the N. angle of the Circus Maximus, and, adopt- 
the NW. front of the circus, or what was 
the Oppkhan, as part of the line, pro- 
ceeds onwards to the Aventine, thus shutting the 
greater pert of the Forum Boarium out of the city. 
Both these theories, however, agree in so for as they 
jemima an sneetfi* con ti nu e , or contin u ed lino of 
wall} and therefore, if this notion coni* shown to 
be folse, both foil to the ground. Nftr it can be 
proved on the very best endrifco* that there was no 
wail In this part of the city, *b»ch was defended 
solely by the Tiber. We have already adduced a 
p amigo from Dionysius in confirmation of this 
statement; and the seme author in another passage 
repeats the same thing in so plain a manner that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of the foot : 
Mqo-c* i) wd&tf dAtet Kark xpdros brolxurros 
ofot Ac T»r *op& rbr worafjtby (tip&w (v. 23). 
But Dionysius does not stand alone. We have 
Livy also M a voucher for the same foot, who, in 
turifutfog the enterprise of Pomona against Borne, 
observes that the citizens regarded some parts of 
their city as secured by the well, and other parts by 
the Tiber: “Alia muris, alia Tiber! objecto videbantur 
tuta” (Ii. 10). The same fact appears, though not 
in so duect a manner, from the same author’s ac- 
count of the procession of the virgins from the 
temple of Apollo, outside the Carmental gate, to that 
of Juno Begins on the Aventine, to which we have 
before briefly alluded. The route is described as 
follows : ** A porta (Carmentali) Jugario vico in 
forum vena re. Inde vico Tusco Velabroque per 

Boanum forum in divum Publicium atque aedem 
Junonis Beginae perrectum ” (xxvii. 87). Now the 
small spaoe allotted by Bunsen to the Forum Boa- 
num must have been mtido of the wall, since the 
temples of Fortune and Mater Matuta, which stood 
upon it (Iiv. xxxtiL 27), were within the Porta 
Cfmmnfodis (UL xxv. 7> The procession, then, 
ate pssiug through that forum, must have gone 
cut rif the city at another gate,— Bunsen's Flumen- 
tsnsu ml him entered It again by the Trigemuia, 
before fa etald Mach the Ohvus Publidus,— 
foots whfohte te mentioned by Livy in his very 
pgeriss dmmhrtfo of the route. 

Having m* Ate cn the best evidence that no 
will existed at Als paint, H would be a mere waste 
cf font Is nribfte unsutets intended to show that 
it MdMy might hte OaStod,-cach as whether a 
watt with * Bute wfoOd hasp cot an foundation, 
whether the WMjm ter the Sublicfon bridge, 
and teste «rf te Wfofoeh *£*****- 

sled an teM htefoeg* w# will thersfore pro- 
essd 

aSKra® 
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Flaminfiii, and take* it to bs rim usme that wnt eu* 
built by Domitian (of course he must mean twfarife, 
though it is not very dearly exftessd. ZfcJforfc 
p. 92, Btmfa p. 153). His eoqjeoture is fotfoded 
on the following lines in a petal of Martial* (viii 
6ft) in which he describes dm entafoa ef foie emh 
and of trine other buildings near itt— 

“ Haeo set dlgna tula, Germanics, port* 4 
Hss aditus urbem Mrirtii habere r 
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Beefcer.Vmrover, i» toUty onUihifiiMM tbatttfc 
asm the tem] * ““ * 


aroh : 


i temple of FOxtap Mfo* rite it wifo 


even fete Crnnpns Haitfos «t*& Thus he soys 
IMmm J*. «42)» «U k net Indasd riurendy said 
that the Ara of Fmtana'BedttX was in the Campua 
Martiusj but it hum protobh from the cfotum- 
stsnoe thfe Domitfon built here, and, as we haw 
nniyteW at p. 163, dose to the Porta Triumpbalis, 
a foaope ta fos same goddess.” The aigmnsut 
then pseeels aa follows i “We tew from Martial 
that IfotaHfon built a temple to Fortuna Bjdux 
Where her altar formerly stood, and also a triumphal 
arch mar it. We do not know that this altar has 
in the Campus Martins; but it is pmbuMt that it 
was, because Dotnitian built this temple close fa H, 
and also dose to the arch, which, as I co t yectm rtd, 
was the Porta Tnumphalia l” 

There is, however, another passage of Martial, 
either overlooked or ignored by Becker, which tends 
very strongly to show that this aroh of DomiUan’s 
really was in the Campus Martins, but at quite a 
different spot from that so conveniently fixed Upon 
by him. It is the following (x. 6) : 

“ Felices quilms urna dedit spectare cornsoum 

Solibus Arctois sidenbusque ducem. ,, 
Quando ent ills dies quo Campus et arbor et 
omnis 

Lucebit Latia colta fenestra nurn? 

Quando moiae dulces, longusque a Cates 
pulvia, 

Totaque Flaminia Boma videnda via 7” 

There can be no doubt that these lines refer to the 
same triumphal entry of Domitian’s as those quoted 
by Becker; and they p re t ty plainly show, ss Ca- 


rina, witboQt any view to the present question, 
justly observes (/futesfom, fe. p. 437), that the 
aroh and other monuments stood on the Via FJami- 


nia, and therefore at a very consider* bfo distance 
from the spot assigned to them by Baste. 

This arch having broken down, flutter comes to 
the rescue, and places the Porta Trittmphall# ntar 
the Villa PubUca and temple of Iritem, <te fo 
th. Vht UtM. For thi. ritt Iw dfttoMk mtaX 
gluuiU. .i-gomcst. i mb 0* HH|k tf Ji* 

»« th. pim Of tgtt brotfll*, «Dm* to. > W« l b 

went through to. ftnwOftie. «f dwtaiag «*< 
■ iilluth. Oehnaw BdHro, whwM * Wf* 

lonM," in wUeh aattaM MM «H» » •# 
wbMMdoro whan th. wnM* « ttti 
admit into toMMjf. 

ftr to. iwwihMi «r «m 

«*■ Wei 

ud thenfoe in toeadUMjrtMm* 

•hod* there. After tttl «MMd 1* r 
Utoriom wee need in M«AM 

isfsuinwsasr. 




apt pKMftnM m •igiMte* t* a kind rf oat- 

S»iy fe mtim&s feamad wfth a .law 
t» a* toiomah «f Veapawui and Ttau, and u tha 
mmH of tiwt tefonfk U also on; of tha main 
.rgam aat. addnofd Iff Backer for hia Porta Tri- 

aurattw if JMaffeaa mna aa fellow* (BM. JwL 
nl. t. < 4, p. ISOS, Hod*.)< "The emperor aodhia 
ton Tumi apant tba sight paeading their triamjh 
ia.^BTWMsg totha Osmpoa Marta, Mt 
the tmjlaa* Wa, wk*«* the army waaataamhM 
and wawMisI At fcnak of day tba ttnpama 
mm fcrth and pMsM ft the total OcMM» 
(smut the thaatm of Ihwdlla*), wham, aooordiag ta 
aiudeiift custom tbi tototo w nmtm $9 
them. Vaapaaiaa, after tain* tha naaal pray*, 

gate named after the ttiNnftNl process!** that 
used to pas* through it Hit ths emjfror brai 
fasted, tad, haring put oo the tai—fhtf dram, I 
sacrificed te the fodatfram starts me at the 
gate, meed the pageant to protosd through the 
cirri” Becker eoodnfca dm thle narrative 
the Poita TriwnpbaSe jewel hare ben eatable the 
town, in the Campus Martiue, and neartfie public 
building where the emparar had elept. A farther 
proof ie, he contends, that the prooeeskm went 
through the dtei, which must mean the Circus 
Flaminins and Ciroaa Maximus; and that this was 
so may be shown dram Plutarch (Am Pauli. 39), 
who says that Paulina went through the Cine!, and 
in another passage expressly relates (LucnU. 37) 
that Lncnllus adorned the Circus Flaminins with 
the arms, &c. which he had taken, whit h it would 
be absurd to suppose he would have done unle&s the 
pi occasion passed through that ciicus. Then comes 
the supposition we have already noticed, that the 
procession of Vespasian passed through the aich 
le-eiected by his younger son Domitian some years 
after his father's death. After passing through the 
Circus Flaminius, Becker thinks that the pro- 
cession went through the P. Carmentalis, and by 
the Vicus Jugarius to the forum, along the latter 
soft Veteribus, and finally through the Vicus Tuscus, 
the Velabrum, and Forum Bearium, into the Circus 
Maximus. Having conducted the emperors thus 
nr, Becker takas lean of them, and wo remain com- 
pletely In the dark as to the manner in which they 
got out of tha cirous and found their way back 
again to tha foram and Capitol, tba usual destine 
turn of triumphant generals. 

Admitting that Becker bda here given a true inter- 

of the text of Josephus as it stands, we 
Bhau proofed to ex a mine the conclusions that have 
"*n drawn from it, beginning with those of PteBer. 
tost writer baa vary uroperl? assumed (Reaionm. 
P 240) that if tKShaf eJT^nJtilO 
f 088 we pomoerium it led at all events into a terri, 
*7 object to the jurisdiction of the city, into which 
« "as unlawful for a general cum Imperio to pass 
without the permiaakn qf the senate. Hadnottfcif 
wen so the whole business wouldhsve been a merovaia 
jdle wromony. The account of Veapeaian'a tri- 
wnph aeemt indeed a little sewwttant to this ihf. 

«;» taE toTCkS taSSj 

which «n thfa M^tatawtata bgwtftS 

ft ragg& tgwatt; 

m*m tSm ijh cftSrino, 
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fend, ygg 

* 1m ' mmjpUn! ft* ttaatt Am mbM 

$*» pmMr rn ftp gtadta StaMftOuf 
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' * J£» ta* tit* k to ba akiM' 
* jpMf » • dMriMnd, * Mil th* 
9 MtaigWta «ad W. OMkn ttta 
ft* wMWff «f tapta hfaHMlf m 
. «. awarion, who Mb M 

that h teak it» Kama from th* ftreinata* that the 

jfc wpowirpspias for* ofrrwff rrrvxtip). Ms w 

Wty in his aooohnt of the triumph of the Oommls 
Vafcn^i and Horatius, relates that they assembled 
" "a In the Campus Martins to solicit that 
. but when the senators complained that 
they wen overawed by the presence of the military, 
the consuls called the eenste away into the Ptuta 
Flamima, to the spot occupied in the time of the 
historian by the temple of Apollo. (<* Consoles ex 
composite eodem bidno ad urbem aceeasere, sena- 
tumque in Marti urn Carapum evooavere. Ubi quum 
de rebus a se gestia agerent, questi primores Patrum, 
senatum inter milites dedita opera terroris causa 
haben. Itaque mde Consulea, ne cnminatiom esset 
locum, m prata Fiaminia, ubi nunc aedee Apollinis 
(jam turn A}>ollinaie appellabant) avocanere ae- 
natum," ni. 63) Ihis temple was situated close 
to the Porticus Octaviae (Becker, Handb. p. 605), 
and there foie considerably nearer the city than the 
spot indicated either by Becker or Preller. The 
consuls therefore must have already passed beyond 
the Porta Triumphalu before they began to solicit 
the senate for leave to do sol 

Becker, however, has been more careful, and baa 
not extended the jurisdiction of the city beyond the 
walls of Servius, at this part of the Campus, before 
the time of the emperor Claudios. But waat re- 
sults from his viewP That the whole efiair of the 
Porta Tnumphalis was mere force,— that H lad 
nowhere, — that the triumphant general. When ho 
bad passed through it by permission of too senata, 
was as much outside the dty boundary as he wea 
before. But that it afforded a real entrance into 
the town dearly appears from the peisagein tifcetote 
oration against Pieo (c* 33): 4 Cum ego Cantom- 
tana porta introiue dixissem, sponsione ine, nf 
Esquilma introisset, homo prorathwimua laceaaivit* 
Quad vero id aut ego scire debuerim, out vntnun 
quispiam andierit, aut nd rem pertineat qua tit 
porto introieris, mode ne triumpbali; quae pMta 
Maoedonioto semper proronsugbus ante to phttfit,” 
The Porta Triurapbalifl bring here put to a l*d wjtfc 
the Cadimontana and BequiUna, the natural owefoto 
don fo that, like them, it afforded an actraL though 
jxXotutiawuy, entrance within the walk Wefodw 
foam from the praoeding paseage that this mm 

Um Anilw, wbo ttitm^Nd owr PenrtH %#6. 1*7 
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(Ur k xhr. 39)* fas crtablishtog the identity of fa 
gits to at least fat period. 

Btt to mom to Broker’s ‘esptaarioa ^ fa 
parage «f Josephus. Admitting Plutaifa account 
tf fa triumphs pi Paullus and LuooHuii, namely, 
fat fay pfalfawh tba Chous Flaminius, yet 
whet dean this prove? how Is It eeoneotod with the 
Ports Triumphalis ? Those generate may have 
marshalled their processkms in the Cainpns and 
fumed through the Circus Flaminms in their way 
to the Porta Triumphalis. The procession would 
have hem equally visible in the Circus as in the 
streets of Borne, just as the Lord Mayor’s show may, 
or might, be seen at Westminster as well as in the 
city. It is possible indeed that in the case of Ves 
pasisn there was no procession till he arrived at the 
goto; but it does not neoeasarily follow that the 
name line was always precisely observed. In truth 
we may perceive a difference between the expressions 
of Josephus and those of Plutarch. The former 
says that Vespasian went fed rw ^tdrpcov ; whilst 
Plutarch say*, of Paullus, that the people assembled 
in rtus iwwtjteii Bcdrpois, A Ktpnovs KaXovotn ; 
of Lucullan, that he adorned rbn Gkafilvetov Ivt 6- 
tipopov. Here the cirri are precisely designated as 
hippodromes ; but Josephus uses the general term 
heaTpaw, which may include theatres of all kinds. 
Now we will suggest a more probable route than 
tjiat given by Becker, according to which the pa- 
geant must have excised the forum twice. After 
coming cut at the father end of the circus, Ves- 
pasian turned dpwa to the left, between the Palatine 
and Caelian, the modern Via eft 8. Gregorio. This 
would bring him out opposite his own magnificent 
amphitheatre, the Colosseum, then in cotuse of con- 
struction. Even if it had not risen much above its 
foundations, still its ample area by means of scaffold- 
ings, would have accommodated a vast number of 
spectators; and as to Vespasian peraonally, it would 
have imparted no small relish to his triumph to 
pass through so magnificent a work of his own 
creation. Hence his road lay plain and direct over 
the Suinma Seen Via to the forum and Capitol 
Now, taking all these things into consideration, 
we will venture to suggest a very slight change in 
the text of Josephus, a change not so great as some 
of those often proposed by Becker upon much 
smaller occasions, and which will release us from a 


great deal of perplexity. The alteration is that of 
an N into a n, a very slight oue in the uncial cha- 
racter; and, by reading &w«xc6p«t for inexApt *, we 
would meke Vespasian depart from the Porticos 
Oe fate towards the gate which bad always been 
Ufa fa triumphs, instead of retracing his steps 
fafaMUc of which nobody can give any account, 
fat whatever may be thought of the indivadual 
east cl Vespasian, still we hold it to be incontestable 
fat the a n cie nt Porta Triumphalis, against which 
the sols fa rafai seems to he that it was near two 
ether gates, fa to be sought in that part of the 
favfan wall between the P. Cannentalis and the 
P, FJamiraUna. The oigeotion just alluded to would 


indeed hare wane face* if we could assume, with 
Beaker (Afewfc p. ***), that the Porta Triumphs!!*, 
jiistIUmimecdinaiyciia, fay always open for com- 
mon fafa. Bet Ufa mvmm how anybody could 
corns to fat eml gafab Wfar teadiM fa passages 
whfah Becker has hfatlf fad fate fattotuas, 
TaefaflifaJfa Cranfa, or fat to Otoe's ora* 
fa agfajt Paw befaa footed, fa fimt of these 
hsas Matos that afar tjbe fagb qf Aegestea 


tba senate voted, *,pm posed to vote, that, as an 
extraordinary mark of honour, his Amend should 
pa* fafagh fa triumphal gate, -preceded by fa 
statoe ef Victory which stool to fa eurto: * Ut 
oensaertelquidam frnras triumphall porta daceadufn, 
prseosfato Victoria, ouae eat to Curia” (Ary. 
100; eg fa Am 2.*)t and Mm sip (M. 49) 
that this was actually done, and fa body boned 
in the Campus Martins. Now if the Porta Tnum- 
phalis had been an ordinary gate and common 
thoroughfere, what honour would them have been 
in pasting through it? or how should the spectator 
have discovered that any distinction had been oon. 
fared? Wherefore Preller (/feyfoton, p. 840) has 
rightly Come to the conclusion that it waa usually 
kept shut 

Between fa Capitoline and the Aventfoe, along 
the bonks of fa river, the wall, aa we have shown, 
was discontinued, hut it was reconraaneod at the 
spot where fa latter hill approaches the Tiber 
This mayfa shown from fa well-ascertained .po- 
sition of fa Porta Tbiqw»a, which, aa we learn 
from a passage in Frentitms, lay just under the Clnm 
| Publicnu, at the northernmost point of fa hill (“ in- 
cipit dtotrihed Appia (aqua) imo Publicio CHvo ad 
Pcrtom Trigemmam," Aq. 3); and the Clivus Pub- 
bchis, g we know from a passage in Livy respecting 
fa procession of the virgins before alluded to, formed 
the ascent to the Aventine from the Forum Boariuin 
( u inde vioo Tueco Velabroque per Boarium forum in 
clivum Pnbttofom atque aedem Junouis Bqgfoae 
pertectum,’* xxvii. 37). Them am tom difficulties 
connected with fa question of this gate, from its 
being mentioned iv conjunction with fa Pons Sub- 
Kcius; hut there will be occasion to discuss the 
situation of that bridge in a separate section , and 
we shall only remark here that the narratives alluded 
to seem to show that it was at no great distance 
from the gate. It is probable fat fa latter 
derived its name from its having three Jani,or arch- 
wuys. 


A little beyond the Porta Trigemina most topo- 
graphers have placed a Porta Navalu, which is 
mentioned only once, namely, by P. Dtaoonua in the 
following passage : 41 Navalis Porta a vicuna Na- 
valmm dicta" (p. 179, Milll ), where we are told 
that it derived its name from fa vicinity of the 
government dockyards. It has been assumed that 
there docks lay to tha & of the Aventine, in the 
plain where Jfoufe Tssiaeoio stands; hut Becker 
has fa merit of having shown, as will appear in its 
proper place, that they were to fa Campus Martins. 
There was, however, a kind of emporium or mer* 
ehanfc dock, between the Aventfoe and Tiber, and, 
aa thf> must have oooasfoeed considerable Wafa it 


probable that there was a gate leading to it some- 
here on fa W. side of fa Mil, perhaps near the 
rforoto, where there seems to have been an ascent, 
it Whether it was called Perta Natali* It is ^ 
aeaibte to say. The writer ef this article U toftmtiw 
f a gentleman weU acquainted with fa 
ist truces of the Servian wuB have 
m dtoxwered at fa MW. tided! *ht ***** 

C[ xUUumJ tit s * *- 

n> lint H wrt trn tw> t** teU wOf 1 ?" 
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and S.SaU am stead- v It seems probable that it 
must, at all events, haw included a ooosidereble 
port * ob of it, since, had It proceeded along the 
yiUer, it would haw been commanded by the hill; 
and indeed the malt natural euppoaition ie that it 
enclosed the whole, ainca the more extended line it 
weald time haw deeeribed ^affords room far the 
eevonl gates which we find mentioned between the 
Porta Trigemina and the Porta Capena near the 
foot of the Caelian. 

Among these we must, perhaps, assume a Porta 
Minucxa or Minima, which is twice mentioned by 
Paulas (pp. 122, 147), and whose name, he says, 
was derived from an an or saeellnm of Minucmt, 
whom the Bomana held to be a god. We hear 
nowhere else of such a Roman deity; but we leern 
from Pliny (xviii. 4) that a certain tribune of the 
people, named Minutiae Augaruras, had a statue i 
erected to him, by public subscription, beyond the 
Porta Trigemina, for having reduced the price of 
corn. This occnned at an early period, since the 
same story is narrated by Livy (iv. 13—16) 
b. o. 436, with the additional information that it 
was Minutiua who procured the condemnation of 
the great corn monopoliser, Maeliue, and that the 
statue alluded to mi a gilt bull It is possible 
therefore that the gate may have been named after 
him; and that from the extraordinary honours paid 
to him, he may have come in process of time to be 
vulgarly mistaken for a deity. If there is any truth 
in this view, the gate may be placed somewhere on 
the & aide of the Awntine. 

In the mutilated fragment which we possess of 
Vairo’e description of the Roman gates (LX. v. | 
163, Mllll.) he olosee it by mentioning three, which 
it is impossible to place anywhere except in the line 
of wall between the Aventine and Caelian. He had 


been speaking of a place inhabited by Ennius, who 
lived on the Aventine (Hieron. Ckron. 134, vol. L 
p. 369, Rone.), and then mentions consecutively a 
Porta Naevia, Porta Baudusoula, and Porta 
Lavernaus. He must therefore be enumerating 
the (pies in the order from W. to E. y since it would be 
impossible to find room for three more gates, besides 
those already mentioned, on the Aventine. The P. 
Naevia, therefore, probably lay in the valley between 
that hill and the adjoining height to the E. It 
could not have been situated on the Aventine itself, 
since the Satis Capitolina, mentions in the 12th 
Bqfo or Piscina Publics, a vica§ Porta Naevia, as 
well as another of Porta Rauduaculana. But the 
«*ct position of the latter gate, as well as of the 
Porta Lavernalis, it is impossible to determine fur- 
ther than that they lgy in the line of wall between 
toe Aventine and Caelian. 

After so much uncertainty it is refreshing to 
a” 1 ! 6 whose site may be accurately 

™d. The Porta Cafkma lay at the foot of the 
hill, at a short distance W. of the Bpot 
where the Via Latina diverged from the Via Apple. 
Phe Uttw road issued from the P. Capena, and 
of the first milestone upon it, in a 
jjneyard a short distance outside of the modern 
fvrta <h S.’Sebastumc, has enabled the topographer 
Mcmately to determine its site to be at a spot now 
fJJJ yijTOvlth the letters p. c,, 300 yards 
wyond the Via S. Gregorio, and 1480 within the 
, Th#t {t was seated in the Valley, 
"Wews from the fact that the Rivoi Hercnkneua, 
J a broach of the Anna Marcia, passed o*er 
» which we an expressly told, lay too low to 
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supply the Caelian hilL (Front, 4$ 18.) Renee 
Juvenal (iii. 11):— * 

“ Substitit ad vderea arena tnadidamque Oapeasat,” 
where we learn from fas Scholia fact fas gate, 
which in later times must have lain a good way 

m**4**mEs m 


M Capena grandi porta qua phrit gutta.” 

A little way beyohd this gate, ctr the Via Appla, 
between its point of separation from the Via Latina 
and the P. 8, Sebastiano, there still exists one of the 
most interesting of the Roman monuments — the 
tomb of the Snpoa, the site of which is marked by 
a solitary cyp ress . 

From the Porta Capena the wall must have 
ascended the Caelian hill, and' skirted its southern 
bide; but the exact line which it described m its 
progress towards the agger can only be conjectured. 
Becker CJJandb. p. 167). follow mg Piale and Bunsen, 
draws the line near the Osgedal $ di 8. Giovanni, 
thee excluding that part of the hill on wfcffih the 
Lateran is situated, although, as Canina observes 
(Jndkazione, p. 36), this is the highest part of the 
hill. There was perhaps a gate at the bottom of the 
present Piazza di Navicella , but we do not know its 
name ; and the next gate respecting which there is 
any certainty is the Porta Cafumontara. Bunsen 
(Beschr. i. p. 638) and Becker, in conformity with 
their line of wall, place it bv the hospital of S, 
Giovanni, now approached by the Via 8. S. Qnattro 
Coronad , the ancient street called Caput African. 
The Porta Qcerquetulawa, if it was really a dis- 
tinct gate and not another name for theCaelimontana, 
must have stood a little to the N. of the latter, near 
the church of S. S. Pietro e Marcdlmo , in the 
valley which separates the Caelian from the Esqui- 
line. This gate; which was also called Querque- 
tularia, is several times mentioned, but without any 
moie exact definition. (Plin. xvl. 15; Foetus, p. 
261.) The Caelian hill itself, as we have before 
remarked, was anciently called Qaerquetulanus. 
From this point the wall most have ran northwards 
in a tolerably direct line till it joined the southern ex- 
tremity of the agger, where the Porta Esquiuna 
was situated, between which and the Qoerqnetulana 
there does not appear to have been any other gate. 
The Ebqmlina, like the others on the agger, is 
among the most certain of the Roman gates. We 
learn from Strabo (v. p. 237) that the Via Labicana 
proceeded fiom it; whilst at a little distance the 
Praenestina branched off from the Labicana. It 
must therefore have lain near the church of 8. Vito 
and the still existing arch of Qallienus; hut -its 
exact site is connected with the question respecting 
the gates in the Anrelian wall which corresponded 
with it, and cannot therefore at present be deter- 
mined. The site of the Porta Coluwa, the point 
from which we started, is determined by 19 m foot 
mentioned by Strabo {lb. p 228) that both the Via 
Solaria and Via Noznentana started from it; and it 
must consequently have stood near the northern 
corner of the baths of Diocletian at the commence- 
ment of the present Via del Mooao. Wo learn 
from Paulns Diaconus (p. 10) that this gate was 
also called Agonensia and Quirinalis. Agoow, aa 
we have said, was the indent na m e of the Qoirinal 
hill 

Thb Porta Collins, then, and the Portal 
were seated at the northern and southern mi 
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of the agger. But beoidoo tbps®, Strabo (/A il 834) 
mentions another tying between them, the Porta 
VnmtALtl; which isalsoreairded by Festus (p.376) 
and by Frantinus (Aq. 19). It mnet have lain 
behind the $E. angle of the bathe of Diocletian, where 
an ancient road tads to the rampart, which, if pro- 
longed, would run to the Porta Clausa of the 
walls of Aurelian, just under the southern side of the 
Gaatra Praetoria. It is clear from the words of 
Strabo, in the passage just cited (fob p«<ry 84 t? 
XcSjutrt rplri) 4<rrl nvkti Sji&yupos rf OlifiivaX'iqp 
htyv), that there were only three gates in the 
agger, though some topographers have contrived to 
find room for two or three more in this short space, 
the whole length of the agger being but 6 or 7 stadia 
(Strab. I c.; Dionys. is. 68), or about f of a mile. 
Its breadth was 50 feet, and below it a ditch 
HK> feet broad and 30 feet deep. Remains of this 
immense work are still visible near the baths of 
Diocletian and in the grounds of the Villa Negroni , 
especially at the spot where the statue of Roma now 
stands. 


Survey under Vespasian and Circuntfercnce of the j 
City . — In the preceding account of the gates in the I 
Servian wall we have enumerated twenty, including ! 
the Porta Triumphalis. Some topographers have 
adopted a still greater .number. When we consider 
that then were only nine or ten main roads leading 
cut of ancient Borne, anA that seven of these issued 
from the three galea Ca^pa, Esqailina, and Colhna 
alone, it follows that five or Biz gates would have 
sufficed for the nhun entrances, and that the re- 
mainder must have been unimportant ones, detained 
only to afford the means of convenient communication 
with the surrounding country. Of those enumerated 
only the Colhna, Viminalis, Esquilina, Caelimontana, 
Capena, Trigemina, Carmentalis, and Ratumena 
seem to have been of any great importance. Never- 
theless it appears from a passage in Pliny (iiu9) 
that in his time there miut have been a great 
number of smaller ones, the origin and use of which 
we shall endeavour to account for presently. As the 
passage, though unfortunately somewhat obscure, is 
of considerable importance in Roman topography, we 
shall here quota it at length : u Urbem tree portae 
habentem Romulus reliquit, aut (ut plurimaa tra- 
dentibus oedemas) quatuor. Moenia ejua cc“ 
ambifcu Impentaribus Censoribnsqua Vesj 
anno condta* p aoo nxvu. pass. xnt*.oc. 
ptaa montas captain, Ipsa dividitur in re 
quatuofdaetot cempta Larium ootxv. 
me him, measure currsute a milliario In septa 
frrf ad pcvtsst aims sunt 

todte wwm teighii. Mptem, OMbcim 

Mod sumrartv, nMtewatwm. «* mtwitai 

Mfrtcm, qm fpw.ad Snnit . dSoit jMroum fwr 
diiootum MWHWWW- Ad «xtmn» rtm too. 
tonun cnnOMWte Pmoterffe *b codcm milliario , 
TioM t n a) m riwraw mowm* cdliglt poolo ampluu 
mfrjem IlliW* punuun.” Mow there Menu to 
to no MMftffcr doubting tto cannot new of this 
■Manat. Could tot. tod no mown fcr mtg- 

i 

kcoMm’tototo taken tto rotottnco of it torn tto 
j®a*S Mwttdni^ikr eomtr mede ln hie own 
tine ml to tto tote* VotjoriM. Tto eofr room 
fcr amfirioo ttonSn«m> to to tint Me tact may 
tore been oo rrnp tod, « IW tift lif tw d rf tiurt^Mren 
» tto ««*<■* of m 0tm wo *«dd eeme 
•mailer enk Snt *n etof»Wti<« <* hie fignree does 
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not tend to show that they era incorrect. The 
survey seems to liave been made with 6 view to the 
three fallowing objects : 1. To ascertain the aotusl 
circumference of the city, including all the suburbs 
which had spread beyond the walls of Servtaa. It 
is well known that moenia signifies the buildings of 
a city as well as the walls (“ muro moenia amptexus 
est,” Flor. i. 4, Ac.), and therefore this phrase, which 
has sometimes caused bmbarraasment, need not de- 
tain us. Now the result of this first measurement 
gave 13,200 pauus, or 13} Roman miles— a number 
to which there is nothing to object, as it very well 
agrees with the circumference of the subsequent 
Aurelian walls. 2. The second object seems to have ' 
been to ascertain the actual measure of the line of 
street within the old Servian walls. The utility of 
this proceeding we do not immediately me^nta 
It may have been adopted out of mere curioaity; or 
more probably it may have been connected with 
questions respecting certain privileges, cr certain 
taxes, which varied according as a home was situ- 
ated within or without the walls. Now fhCsum of 
the measurements of all these streets, when put 
together as if they had formed a straight fine (“per 
directum”), amounted to 30,765 passus^etSO Roman 
miles and about }. Such we take to be the 
meaning of “per directum, 1 * though some critics 
hold it to mean that the distance from the milliarluin 


to these gates was measured in a straight line, as 
the crow flies, without taking into the calculation 
the windings of the streets. Bat in that case it 


would surely have been put earlier in the sentence 
— “ mensura current© per directum ad singulas 
portas.” This, however, would have been of little 
consequence ezcept for the distinction drawn b) 
Becker ( Handb . p. 185, note 279), who thiqks that 
the measurement proceeds on two different prin- 
ciples, namely per directum , or as the crow flies, 
from the millianum to the Servian gates, and, on the 
contrary, by all the windings of the sfereSta*from the 
same spot to the furthest buildings outside the walls. 
Such a method, as he observes, would afford no 
true ground of comparison, sad therefore we can 
hardly think that R was adopted, or that such was 
Pliny's meaning. Becker was led to this conclusion 
because he thought that “per vieos omnium viarum 
stands contrasted with "per directum; *' but this 
contrast doss not seem necessarily to fellow. By 


nine here Pliny seems to mean all the reads leading 
out of the thirty-feven gates; and 
tactorum per vices omnium viarum" » dgmf 

merely ttot tto moanirowMfortlfcrontaidte to the 

endaf the streets which Unsd ttacomntaoemwtiof 
these reads. Such appsaretaUstoWtbemgWC® 
this certainly somewhat obscure Miage* 
count may to etoctod, 

asuffibient tnuroaoh to msamfif to *"■ 

oonMtMM aTblotint. If * dreawSwgap 1 

SO mflw of otrrot arittl. 
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mmmt equal to 10^80 luigbjh yards (Burgess, 
Topograph* *»d AaUgMos of Rome, v ol. t p. 
458)T which agrees aa nearly as possible with 
tile number above given of 5| miles. Nibby, who 
made a laborious out perhaps not very accurate 
attempt to ascertain the point by walking round the 
presumed line of the ancient walls, arrived at a con- 
siderably larger result, or nearly 8 miles, (Mura, #c. 
p. 90.) 

Fme and doubtful Gates. — But our present 
business la with the gates of the Servian town; 
and it would really appear that in the time of 
Vespasian there were no fewer than thirty-seven 
outlets from the ancient walls. The seven old 
gates to which Pliny alludes as having ceased to 
exist, may possibly have included those of the old 
Romulean city and also some in the Servian walls, 
which had been closed. In order to account for thej 
huge number recorded by Pliny, we must figure to 
ourselves what would be the natural progress of a 
city surrounded with a strong wall like that of 
Servius, whose population was beginning to outgrow 
the accommodation afforded within it. At first 
perhaps houses would be built at the sides of the 
roads issuing from the main gates; but, as at Borne 
these sites were often appropriated for sepulchres, 
the accommodation thus afforded would be limited. 
In process of time, the use of the wall becoming 
every day more obsolete, fresh gates would be 
pieited, corresponding with the line of streets inside, 
which would be continued by a line of road outside, 
on which houses would be erected. Gradually the 
walls themselves began to disappear; but tbe open- 
ings that had been pierced were still recorded, as 
mm king, for fiscal or other purposes, the boundary of 
the city wards. <Hence, though Augustus had divided 
the city and Buburbs into fourteen new Regions, 
we find the ancient boundary marked by these 
gates still recorded and measured in the time of 
Vespasian ; and indeed it Becms to have been kept 
up foi a long while afterwaids, since we find the 
same number of thirty-seven gates recorded both in 
the Notitia and Curiosum. 

Hence we would not tamper with the text of 
Pliny, as Nibby has done with very unfortunate 
success (Mura, <fc. p 213, seq) — a remedy that 
should never be resorted to except m cases of the last 
necessity. Pliny’s statement may be regarded as 
wholly without influence with respect to the original 
Servian gates, the number of which we should rather 
be inclined to reduce than to increase. We find, 
indeed, more names mentioned than those enu- 
merated, but some of them were ancient or obsolete 
names; and, again, w* must remember that “porta* 
Joei not always signify a city gate. Of the former 
kind was the Porta Aqohbjwis, which, as we learn 
from Paulus Diaoonus (p. 10), was another appella* 
tion for the Porta Collins. The asms author (p, 255) 
also mentions a Porta Qoibikaus as a substantive 
gate; though possibly, tike Agoneusia, it was only a 
duplicate name for one of the gales on the Quirinal. 
The term “porta 11 was applied to any arched 
“ownghfiwe, and mtetimee perhape to the arch of 
an aqueduct whenl* spanned a street in the lino of 
Wall S w which caee it was bufit in a superior 
F 1 ®®*** and had Usually an inscription. Amon g 
mtttiiel thoroughfares called “portae* warn tbe 
SnmnoRARu on theOHtus Oajdtotinus.the Usnu 
amdhithoatee, the VsRMtLM^ainn- 
hr Ovty (J%§& H 569) m that by which 
Portuaa visited NmmL&c. The fat of throe formed 
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the entrance to Kama’s ragia, as we farn from 
Plutarch (de Fort . Ami. 10). Among the arches 
of aqueduct! to which the name of gate was emdSed, 
may perhaps be ranked that alluded to by Martial 
<iv. 18> — 

“ Qna vicina pkiii Vlpsania porta oolumnis ,* Ac. 


Respecting tbe gates called Frubhiwa and Piaov- 
Leszs we have before offered a conjecture. [See p» 
798.1 The Porta Hutu rest* solely on a lalae read- 
ing of Plautus, (la*, ii.6.2. PM.i.3. 97.) On 
the other band, a Pouta C atuxama seems to have 
really existed, which is mentioned by Panins Dia- 
conus (p. 45; of, Foetus, u. 985) in connection 
with certain sacrifices of red-coloured dogs. Tide 
must he the sacrifice alluded to by Ovid (Fast 
iv 90S), in Which the entrails of a dog were 
offered by the flamen in the Lncna Bobiginis. It 
is also mentioned in the Fasti Praenestmi , vii. 
Kal Mai, which date agrees with Ovid's: “Fe- 
riae Bobigo Via Claudia, ad milianum v., ne io- 
bigo frumentis noceat,” But this is at variance 
first, with Ovid, who was returning to Rome by the 
Via Nomontana, not the Via Claudia, and, secondly, 
with itself, since the Via Claudia did not branch off 
from tbe Via Flaminia till the 10th milestone, and, 
consequently, no sacrifice could be performed on it 
st a distance of 5 miles from Borne. However this 
discrepancy is to be reconciled, it can hardly bo 
supposed that one of the Roman gates derived its 
name from a trifling rustic sacrifice ; unless, indeed, 
it was a duplicate one, used chiefly with reference 
to sacerdotal customs, as seems to have been some- 
times the case, and m the present instance to denote 
the gate leading to the spot where the annual nte 
a as performed. Paulus Diaoonus also mentions (p. 
37 ) a Torta Collatina, which he affirms to ha\e 
been so called after the city of Collatia, near Rome. 
But when we reflect that both the Via Tiburtma 
and the Via Pracnestina issued from the Porta 


Ksquilina, and that a road to Collatia must have 
run between them, the impossibility of a substantive 
Porta Collatina is at once apparent The Du^decim 
Portae are placed by Bunsen ( Besohr . i. p. 633) in 
the wall of tbe CircuB Maximus; but as it appears 
fiom Pliny (1 c.) that they stood on the ancient 
line of wall, and as we have shown that this did not 
make part of the wall of the cirous, this could not 
have been their situation. We do not see the force 
of Piale’s celebrated disoovory that the Dtpdeoim 
Portae must have been a place at Borne, because 
Julius Obsequens says that a mule brought forth 
there; which it might very well have dene at one 
of the gates. Becker's opinion (Bandb. p» 180) 
that it was an arch, or arches, of the Aqua Appta 
a eems aa unfounded as that of Bunsen (vide Purifo 
Region**, p. 193). It is mentioned by the tfowia 
hthellth Begin, and therefore probabl j stood 
somewhere near the Aveotine ; but ite exact rite 
cannot be determined. It seems probable* as Proper 
remarks, that it may have derived its name from 
bring a crinplex of twrive arched thoroughfares tike 
thPkmdwvAor of the Priaagfan at Athena. 

TrmMtrim WM— Aw*, Jfaroiw, M 
have related, fortified the JAMCUUJR k or hill or 
S rrShtbink of the Tiber commanding Dm 
X. ThLlww fan u*7 

“Janfoulum quoque a^jectum, nan feeta* knowhtA 
aed ne ouando ea arx hoetium easefc. u trim tout* 
arirnn* aed etiam oh commoditatara Ritafe SiSt 
SubficV? tom primum in Tiberi fade 
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ptoouit*} tost a wall was built from the 
on tiw top of tho bill down to ton (tote, ktoMna, 
oootoraetion of cotymgi in tbH ftotogf l#« 8 
seogmn. It Bwm { *Wl& Hint wnTdliwUitow 
buUt a waUoi toe to* Tiber when there 

was yet anno 08 toe Itjfl tannic f%ad it is remarkable 
that Dtooysfa* (iil 45), to describing tho fortification 
of thavTanWnm, nnw no mention of a wall, nor do 
wo heap of an? gates on this aide except that of the 
tiptoe* itself. The existence of a wall, moreover, 
seams baldly consistent with the acconnte which we 
have already given from the same author of the de- 
fenceless state of the city on that side. Niebuhr 
{Hitt L p. 888) rejected the notion of a wall, as 
utterly erroneous, bnt unfortunately neglected to 
give the proofs by which he had arrived at this oon- 
nhufen. The passage from Appian (KXauZwtf 5’ 
r Aw xiov x**f*?XP* rtiX(xpv\aK9vrr a r%t 'VAm* 
rbtf KdQov rbtf tukotyiwow 'HvqvkKqv ad wore wo- 
06rra fa* karroo rfit tbtpytoCas bvapyffcas 6 
Mdptos, 4$ rfcr w 6ka> krij\0tv, kravoixkloris o&tw 
irtfAijr, B.C. i. 68) which Becker (p. 182, note) 
seems to regard aa decisive proves little or nothing 
for the earlier periods of the city ; and, even had 
there been a wall, the passing it would not have 
afforded an entrance into the city, properly so called. 

II. W ALLS AMD Gates of Aurelian and 
Honoriub. 

In the repairs of the wall by Honorins all the 
gates of Aurelian vanished ; hence it is impossible to 
say with confidence that any part of Anrelian’s wall 
remains; and we must consider it aa represented by 
that of flonorin* Procopius (B. G. Hi. 24) ssserts 
that Totila destroyed all the gat*; bnt this is dis- 
proved fay the inscriptions still existing over the 
Porta S.L*rmeo, as well * over the closed arch of 
the Porta Maggiore ; and till the time of Pope Urban 
VI1L the same inscription might be read over the 
Ostienaia (P. S. Paolo) and the ancient Portuensis. 
Itcan hardly be imagined that these inscriptions should 
have been preserved over restored gates. The only no- 
tice respecting any of the gat* of Aurelian on which 
we can confidently rely is the account given by Am- 
mianus Maroelliims (xvii. 4. § 14) of the carrying of 
the Egyptian obelisk, which Constantins II. erected in 
the OireoB Maximus, through the Porta Obtiknsis. 
It may be assumed, however, that their situation 
was not altered in the new works of Honorins. By 
far the greater part of these gat* exist at the pre- 
sent day, though some of than are now walled up, 
and in dost cm* the ancient name has been changed 
for n modem one. Hence the problem is not so 
much to discover the sit* of the andient gat* as 
th# ancient nsm* of tho* still existing; end the* 
do n* admit of much doubt, with the exception of 
the git* co the easten* side of the city. 

Procopius, the principal authority respecting the 
gat* bk the Astofian (or Honorian) wall, ermine. 
»t* 14 principal ones, or w foot, and mentions 
some small* so* fay ton name of wvxffis t (B.G. 
l 19} the however, between the* 

two appe&aritai to dob tmy rimr. To judge from 
their 4 present Mtototofa » war not determined by 
thssbeof «ttd to*J find thy Pindana to- 

Mbmtfy calkri Wtftand wdx* 

Mm. vokfilp. (Mw* 

j^sansaftWfiSa: 

BAtSSSStAfiS T 3 


bqmAm 

Hm aSotii mnh n y * Mi MMM 14 MkkKiidt l 

Xte te toZZrn mSSbI mm 

VaSk.8 mku, Anwlfaa dfclwt MfrH.ftaTibg 
a atoBcia nt protection; a nd Mr "* 


the walla which he built from the Jai 
on the farther shore. The well which drifted the 
Gampns Martius is considered to have commenced 
not for from the Palam Famm, from remains of 
walls on the right bank, Supposed to have belonged 
to tho* of the JanUndum; but nil tree* of walls 
on the left hank have vanished beneath the build, 
ings of the new town. It would appear that the 
wails on the right and left banka were oonnected 
by means of a bridge on the site of the pto*ct 
Ponte Sitto — which thus contributed to fom pait 
of the defences; sin* the arch* being secured by 
means of chains drawn before them, or by other 
contrivances, would prevent an enemy from passing 
through than in boats into the interior of the city: 
and it is in this manner that Prooopinc describes 
Belisarius as warding off the attacks of the Goths 
(B. G. i. 19} 

From this point, along the whole extent of tho 
Campus Martins, and as for as the Porta Flaminis, 
the walls appear, with the exception of eotne small 
posterns mentioned by the Anceqrmouaof Eineiodkn to 
have had only one gate, which is repeatedly mentSooed 
by Piocopius under the name of Porta Aurelia 
(B. G. i. c. 19, 22, 28); though he seems to have been 
acquainted with its later name of Porta Sti Petri, 
by which it is called by the Anonymous (lb. iiL 36} 
It stood on the left bank, opposite to too entrance 
of the Pons Aelius (Ponte di S. Angelo), loading to 
the mausoleum of Hadrian. The name of .Aurelia 
is found only in Procopius, and is eomewllikt pus- 
sling, since there was another gate of the Seme name 
in the Janiculum, spanning the Via Aurelia, which, 
however, is called by Prooopius (lb. i. 18) by its 
modern name of Pancratiana ; whilst on the other 
hand the Anonymous appears strangely enough to 
know it only by its ancient appellation of Amelia. 
The gate by the bridge, of which no trace now re- 
mains, may possibly have derived its name from s 
Nova Via Aurelia (Grutar, Inter. oooolviL 6), which 
passed through it; but there is a sort of mystery 
hanging over it which it is net e*y to riser up. 
(Becker, Bandb. p f 196, and note.) 

The next gate, proceeding northwards, was to® 
Porta Fiaioeu, which stood a little to toe east of 
the present Porta delPopok , ntoto* by Pope Pi* 
IV. to 1561. The anchmt pM&m**** 

it from its being difficult of neap*. T#t Anajto- 

asjvs.nrtarscge 

tivssrsxa&i s~ 

ii, betmwi th* ibrth ud etotli o«hl»i*fc S*7-» 

• pm inaafci tkn i*W> «W* *1 

dZLjtts&wfipVCU 

iStlmi ttfHtflf? * 

thm «£M ft* 
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864). Whin it ektahted to pwmat namccaimot 
h® determined? «**»* ** »■» radeabtedto 
derived fro* the Via FtflgHN*, which It spumed. 
In the Unit of Ftwtom ^ indeed lorn before, 
the will to Ac cant had %Jafc entwards from the 
<rffootoofthe gt m era ef the Hasten hill, whence it 
wu ceded murui/badat or Mckaa/u# , just at it 
ie now celled mure forto. (Prooop. A G. i. 28.) 

The nest gate, proceeding always to the right, 
was the Fomm Pwciaka, before mentioned, 
which was already wpjled up in the time of 
the Anonymous ef BTmlMcn. It of coarse de- 
rived its name from the hill on which St stood. 
BeUsariue had a house near this gate (Anaate* 


also called Bdtrorfa, a name which actualhjtamm 


in one or two passages of Procopius (A & L 1% 
82 , cf. Nibby, tfura, it. p. 248> But tbelfoterte 
seems to hare a better chum to this second rapeife- 
turn as the gate which Stdaariua himself defended? 
though it is more probable that there wts no inch 1 
name at ad, and that BtAuropfo in the passages 
cited is only a corruption of BoAupte. (Becker, 
tie Mori*, p* 1 1 5 ; Urffehe in Class. Mo*, rdi iiL- 
p. 196.) 

BeepecOng the two gates lying between the Pert* 
Pinciana and the Praetorian camp there can be np 
doubt, as they stood over, and derived their names 
from, the Via Salaria and Via Nomentana. In 
earlier times both these roadB issued from the Porta 
Collins of the Servian wall; hut their divergence of 
course rendered two gates necessary in a wall drawn 
with a longer radius. Tbs Pobta Sa&abxa still sab- 
sibts with the same name, although it has undergone a 
restoration. Pius IV. destroyed the Post* Nomen- 
taka, and built in its stead the present /fort* Pia. 
The inscription on the latter testifies the destruction 
of the ancient gate, the place of which is marked 
with a tablet bearing the date of 1564. A little to 
the SE. of this gate are the walls of the Castra 
Praetoria, projecting considerably beyond the rest of 
the line, as Aurelian included the camp in his forti- 
fication. The Pobta' Pvotocaka, though walled 
np, is still vitible, ae well as the Pbqvcxpalbi 
on the sides* 

The gatro rathe eastern tract ef the Aoreliaa walls 
have occasioned considerable perplexity. On this side 
of the city four roads are mentioned, the Tiburtina, 
Collatina, Praa nostin a, and Labfoaaa, and two gates, 
the Pobta TtnuamrA and Pbawbutota. 4 But 
betides these gates, which are commonly thought to 
correspond with the modern once cf & tormeo and 
Porto Maggtor*, there 1* agate close to the Prae- 
torian oamp, about the atom the Ftoeteaa, and n- 
enobUng the Bonoriaa gates in its architecture, 
which has been walled np from time immemorial, 
jwi is hens* called Poni^Ci^imA,oriV>rki(7Af^ 
difficulty lies In determining which were the 
encient Tiburtina and Pnenest&a The whole 


known in modem timet as the Porta A loromo 
end tiHPprtaMagfrrtv* the earn, as vm ari- 
gaanyeallsd roepecti vdy the Posto v Tlbqrtinu and 
PmsMetina, end that' the made bearing the tame 


names in the dtoroymiw; uni ao om pa risra of tom 
pesSSges of Froeopfas (AA 1 19. i£f. 96)meu3d 
appear to lead ns to the same icBuHk Ifetfoefrnmr 
of these Procopius speaks ef the pari eft hecky 
mucked fcy 4e Mk m omspAg Jftte 0m 
(stixa<)| and extending from the tmmm mum 
Praenestine. That hi did not reckon** fMamt 
as one ef these etott* probable, from than** With 
which, in tbeeaemd paaetga Mfrarod to, ho Hu 
tingutehae it as a wufcfr, or iniiM* gate. iuppockg 
thetio^gs^aeUthePn^’Mn«^^ioba«ektim 

cnired, tIa, Ftenriete, fiahria, Ni m rotan ii, Tttowtjk 
(Porta & Larsaso), and Proeaestioa ( Maggim} . 
On ti* angmfeithm both these ancient way* tfm 
Tibuvtlhs Jgi Piaenestiaa) must have issued fefafc 
naBy ft|UwEpqqihue gate cf the Servian walk 
N m wtJUpr positively from Strabo that the Via 
Proraedlli did mi, as did also a third road, the Via 
hahkamarhfrh led to the town of that name, and 
aterwm|| rejoined the Via Latina at the station called 
Ad Pitfnfc (v p. 237). Strabo, on the other handy 
Most net mention from what gate the road to Tibur 
droned In his time. Niebuhr has therefore followed 
AaMti and Piale in assuming that the hitter eti- 
gin*% proceeded from the Porta Viminalii, which, 
ae wt bars seen, stood in the middle of the agger 
cf Sonatas, and that it passed through the walls of 
Aurelian by means of a gate now blocked up, bat 
still extant, just at the angle where those walls join 

on to the Castra Praetoria. 

Assuming this to have been the original Tiburtina, 
Niebuhr (followed by MM. Bunsen and UrUebs) 
considers the Porta 8. Lormzo to have been the 
Praeoeetina, and the Porta Maggioro to have been 
the L&bicana; but that when the gate adjoining the 
Praetorian camp was blocked up, the Toad to WtooB 
was transferred to the Porta 8. Loromo, and that 
to Praeneste to the gate next in eider, which thh* 
acquired the name cf Praeneetiaa instead cf Its 
former one of Labtcana (Betchre&mng, L p. 657, seq). 
To this suggestion then appear to be two principal 
objections brought forward by AL Bepker, htither cf 
which M. Urlicbs has answered; the first, that, sup- 
posing the Via Tiburtina to have been so tranafesrad, 
which taken alone might be probable enough, Okra 
is no apparent reason why the Via Praenestina 
should have been also shifted, instead cf the two 
thenceforth issuing together from the same gate, 
and diverging immediately afterwards? and secondly, 
that there is no authority fertile emstonee ef each 


separated from the Pmsnestina imtoedtettiy alter 
leaving the Esqufline gate; but them is nofopro- 
> lability in the suggestion of M. Becker, that tin 
oourro was altered at the time of the eonMction k 
the new walls, whether under Aurelian or HoMriua, 
in order to avoid an taetetf» ot tifce 

number of gates. Many such changes to tins di- 
rection of the principal roads may hue* token gA*» 
at that time, of which we have no aoofeml and on 
which * i» fanperibh to iptcnkta. 

Uttaw t. taw «4^inrW, 8M*«Vi»e«» 

Hw wflr iwl afflwly i» tip i rtH wy Ww 

of Vu My^wpport^ bj a 9^ t »ySm*> 



v*q mu. 

'W&at, ffth* Vk Tibattiw aheap ttmd ftvin the 
s ' J^WId Jit we lu^ no raid to estfgn4b tbs 

flowdtoedgihte a&oining the P 
tot to the Porta, Vhninalie oft 

likely ths* inch an #s|i3kt 9 be^ made 
in the agg er Without absolute necessity. On the 
othirlilSa, the absence of all mention of that gate 
:/ v price to the time of Strabo would lead one to suspect 
y tfett it wal not one of the principal outlets of the 
4Hj; and a passage from Ovid, quoted b y M. Becker, 
certainly affords some presumption that the road 
from Tibur, in ancient times, actually entered the 
city by the Porta Eeqnilina (Past. V. 684). This 
Is, in fact, the most important, perhaps the" only 
Important, point of the question ; for if the change in 
tSif’UttBtcs had already taken place as early as the 
fran^ff f&tocmius, which Niebuhr himself seems 
disposed W acknowledge, it is hardly worth while 
to inquire whether the gatqg had borne tbe same 
appellations during the short interval from Honorius 
to Justinian” (Chat. Mut. vol. iii. p. 369, seq.). 
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aldfe-wa* t£e mm inscription^* 

over the Porta Tibnrtnts. Otofri aqueduct 'are 
three inscriptions, which n*m**t$lawim» aa its 
btfiider*flipd Vespasian and Tithe as its restorers. 
Tbe gaits had several names in the middle ages. 

Bern the wall follows for some distance the line 
of the Aqua Claudia, till it reaches its easternmost 
$ when, turning to the 6. and W n and em- 
iff the curve of whit is commonly called the 
Ampmfheatram Castrense, it reaches the undent 
Porta Anxabia, now replaced by the Porto <K S. 
QuwomU, built a little to the E. of it in 1#74, by 
Pope Gregory XIIL It derived its name from 
spapniiK the Via Asinaria (Festus, p. 282, Mttll), 
and is frequently mentioned by Procopius. (B. 6. 
i. 14, hi. 20, dec.) In the middle ages it was called 
Laierahensia from the neighbouring palace of the 
Luteran. 

V v—. — — . .... y o « T/ . — After this gate we find another mentioned, which 

The Porta Tiburtina ( S.* Lorenzo ) is built neam has entirely vanished. The earliest notice of it 


an arch of the Aquae Marcia, Tepula, and Julia, 
which here flow over one another in three different 
canals. The arch of the gate corresponds with 
that of the aqueduct, but the latter is encumbered 
with rubbish, and therefore appeara very low, whilst 
the gate is built on the rubbish itself. As the in- 
scription on it appeared on several of the other 
jptes, we shall here insert it : S.P.Q.B. Jmpp. DD . 
NN. inmctisaimis prmcipibut Arcadto et Honorio 
victorflms et triumphdtonbus temper Angg. ob in- 
stauratos urbis aetemae murot portae ac turret 
egettit immentit ruderibut ex suggcstUme V.C. et 
tnlustrit comitit et magittri utriutque militiae FI 
Stilickonit ad perpetuitatem nominit eortm simu- 
lacra corutituit cur ante FL Macrobio Longmiano 
V.C. Praef. Urbi D. N. M. Q. eorum. In like 
manner the magnificent double arch of the Aqua 
Claudia and Anio Nevus, which flow over it, was 
converted > into the Porta Praenestina (Maggiore). 
Tbe right arch, from the city side, is walled up, 
and concealed on the outside by the Honoriaa wall 
Just beyond tbe gate is" the Cdnoos tomb of 
Eurysaces, the baker, sculptured with* tbe Iastru- 





appears in an epistle of Gregory the Great (fat. 69), 
by whom it is called Porta Metronis; whilst by 
Martinus Polonus it is styled Porta Metnoni or 
Metronii, and by the Anonymous, Monrovia. (Kibty, 
Mura, $c. p. 365.) It was probably at er mat 
the point where the Mamma (Aqua. Crabra) ndw 
flows into the town. (Nibby, L c. ; Piale, Porte 
Merid. p. 11.) 

Tbe two next gates were the Porta Latika and 
Porta Affia, standing over the roads of those 
names, which, as we have before etoH^&verged from 
one another at a little distance outside the Porta 
Capena, for which, therefore, these gates were sub- 
stitutes. The Porta Latina is nowOhlled up, and 
the road to Tusculum (Frascati) leids out of the 
Porto & Oi oom nni The Porta Apple, which etill 
retained Ha name during the middle ages, but is 
nqw oelfed Porta di 8 . Sebattiano , from tbe'chorch 
started outside of it, la one of the most considerable 
of tiie gates, from the height' of its towers, though 

architecture, from the Greek inscription* and the 
Greek cross on the key-stone of the arch. (Mura, 
4* ft. 870.) A fitde within it stands the ae- 
caUedareh ofProaus. 
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aoxi. 

bub,tm 49 MM point opporit* to t]» 
tab of the Jeniculum. Of this hit portion only 
a few fmgments are now wWMe. 

On the other rid* of the Tiber only a few traces 
of die ancient w# remain, >hich extended lower 
down the ftrenb*lhan the modem one. Not far 
from the river U 7 the Porta Portuensxb, which 
Uiban VUL destroyed in order to build the present 
Porta P^rtese This gate, like the Ostienau, and 
Praeneetma, had two arches, and the same inscrip- 
tion ss that over the Tiburtina. From this point 
the wall proceeded to the height of the Jamcu- 
lum, wheie stood the Porta Aureua, to named 
after the Via Amelia (veto*) which issued from it 
We hash already mentioned that its modern name 
(Porta di S Pancraxw) was In use as earlnas the 
time of Procopius ; yet the ancient one is found in the 
Anonymous of Einsledlen, and even in the lAber 4k 
MirabiUbue. The walls then again descended in a 
NE. direction to the river, to the point opposite to that 
whence we commenced this description, or between 
the Fameee Palace and Ponte Sieto. It is singulai 
that we do not dud any sate mentioned in this portion 
of wall, and we can hardly conceive that there should 
have been no exit towards the Vatican. Yet neither 
Pi utopias (B, 0. L 19, 99) nor the writers of the 
middle ages recognise aay. We find, indeed, a 
Transriberine gate mentioned by Spartianus (Sever. 
19) as bnilt by Septunina Severn*, and named after 
him (Septimiana) ; but it is plain that this could 
not have been, originally at least, a city gate, as 
there were no walls at this part in the time of 
Sevcrus. Becker conjectures (de Movie, p. 129, 
Handb p. 214) that it was an archway belonging 
to some building erected by Severus, and that it 
was subsequently built into the wall by Aurelius or 
Hononus ; ot the probability of which conjecture, 
seeing that it is never once mentioned by any 
author, the reader must judge. 

III. The Capitol. 

In attempting to describe this prominent feature in 
the topography of Borne, we are arrested on the 
threshold fay a dispute respecting it which has long 
prevailed and still continues to prevail, and upon 
which, before proceeding any further, it will be ne- 
wssary to declare our opinion. We have before de- 
scribed the Gapttoline hill as presenting three natural 
divisions, namely, two summits, one at its NE. and 
the other at its SW, extremity, with a depression 
between them, thus forming what is commonly called 
a saddle-hack hill. Now the point in dispute is, 

* mch of these summits wee the Capitol, and which 

Arx? Tbs unfortunate ambiguity with which 
these terms are used by the aacient writers, will, it 
is to be feared, prevent the poosifaility of ever ar- 
nviqg at any complete ium eatufeotoiy eolation 
of the question. Hence the conflicting opinions 
Jrtuch have prevailed upon the subject, and hich 
have given rise to two different schools of topo- 
graphers, generally characterised at present as the 
Gwman and the ItSliaa school. Them is, indeed, a 
™ does of writers, who hold that both the Capitol 
and Arx occupied the some, or SW. mpurit: but 
{hi* evidsnthr atari theory has now so few ad- 
herentsi that it win art fas neoesewy to examine it 
WMt etmsfrmm scholars of the Geiman echo*! 
are Niebuhr, and hie fblkiweirs Bunsen. Becker, 
Prrflw, Mxl otW,; **d UutMboid tb** tltMnift 
i ““P’ff.CMWhm mm mM <* tta SW. mmi lit 

* the hill The IjtMHMi *fe*, lAteX H towtly 


bsu. m 

*“ ft# bmght i#» r a gm bp 
io th« l«t qmtary, mdhM a$le# t«ji 
luiuo «Wm ud *&&&** 1* ft 
not, howOTw, *o exoloriwly tlrnt it bit 

bwn igojM by nnwtbftingwbed G*su MboiM. 
among whom may b* named SW*#, and Brun, 
the present aooDmp&hed SMMtaiy tftCAHfaMfr- 
lograi Inatitnte at ftpa. 

Evwy attempt to detarmine thin ovation moat 
now rest almost ofebpfolr on the interprtttfioa #f 
pm(|ft in aadmtMtbon nbtffag totbeCWolta. 

hill, and tin bfemncM to bo dmws from ttem: 
Mul the dfcinnn moot depend on the preixmdentBce 
of {ratefailfcjr en a cumfMtwn of theae infemuw* 
Heobe th* gfe,t unportanco of attending to a atrial 
mtotatatieR of the expressions used by the classical 
? 1 *** If** oft ® e apparent, and we shall Sere- 
foie prefect w fallowing inquiiy by laying down a 
h a geneitt mK to guide our rewarches. 

111 an paper published in ScLneldfl* 
in a Pkttobgus, vol 1., has taken a very modciate 
anl cobdid view of the question, consoles himself and 
tnoee who with him hold the German Bide, by re- 
marking that no passage can be pioduced from an 
ancient and trustworthy wnter in which Capfeslium 
is used as the name of the whole ML But if 
the question turns on this point —and to a great 
extent it certainly does — buch passages muy be 
readily produced. To begin with Varro, who was 
both an ancient and a trustworthy writer. In 
a passage where he is expressly describing (he hillt 
of Borne, and which will therefore admit neither of 
misapprehension nor dispute, Varro says: “Septi- 
montium nonunatum- ab tot montibtu , quos pastes 
urbs muris comprehendit E quia Capitolium dictum, 
quod hie, quom fundaments fodeientur aedis Jovis, 
caput humanom dicitur mventum. Hie mane ante 
Tarpeius dictns,” &c. (L L. v. § 41, Mfill.) Here 
Capitolium can signify nothing but the Capituhne 
hill, just as Palatium in § 53 signifies the Palatine. 
In like manner Tautus, in his description of the 
Romulean pomoerimn before cited: M Poramque Ko- 
maimm et Capitolium non a Bomulo sed a Tito Tatio 
additum urbi credidere ” (Ami. xn. 24), where it 
would be absurd to restrict the meaning of Capito- 
litm to the Capitol properly so called, for Tatius 
dwelt on the Arx. So Livy in his narrative of the 
exploit of Horatius Cories: u Si transitum a terge 
reliquissent, jam plus hostium in Falatip Cari- 
tolloqne, duam in Janiculo, fere" (ii. 10), where its 
union with Palotitun shows that the hill is uwaot j and 
the same historian, iu describing Bomulo* ooeajjmt- 
Ing the eprila opima to Jupiter Feretnue a <x*®« of 
centuries before the Capitolina temple wad"! 
says, “ in Cspitolium ewendit ** (l 10), Tin 
writers use rh Kaaenh/aaa in the i 
ner: *P^uAot phv ri HaXJeuor wrrixw — 
gt rh KoirirriXtoi'. (Dionys. ii. 50.) Hence we d* 
duce as a first general rule that the term CqpMm m 
is sometimes used of the whole hill 

Secondly, it may be shown that the whole hSU, 
when chonWerised generally as the Borneo ritoM, 
woe also celled Arw: 41 Atque at it* munitaoc* cuv 
Luo et quest circamciso saxo nitetefiur, ut 
i ta jn Ula empmUte horribtU Cbdiloi adventtf* hi* 



1, whioh is plain enough. 

*,ut thirdly, we most «l, 
terms Capitolium and Am am ffega 
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get , which sro often used without an; y precise rigni- 

these preBminaryr&iarka we shall proceed 
to examine the question as to which summit was oc- 
cupied by the Cajdtoline temple. And as several 
arguments have been adduced by Becker (Handb. 
pp. 367—395) in favour of the SW. summit, which 
lie deems to be of such force and cogency as “ com- 
pletely to decide" the question, it will be necessary 
to them senate*, before we proceed to state 

our own opinion. They are chiefly drain from nar- 
mtives of attempts to surprise or storm the Capitol, 
and the first on the list is the well-known story of 
Heidomus, as related by pionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus (x. 14): “ Herdotriua ” says Becker, M lands 
by night at the .spot where the Capitol lies, and 
wheie the hill is not the distance of a stadium from ' 
the nver, and therefore manifestly opposite to Ha 
western point He forces a passage through the 
Carmental gate, which lay on this ride, ascends the 
height, and seises the fortress (ftwtfpioi'). Hence he 
pi esses forwards still farther to the neighbouring 
utaAC «f wfeWi ha A m grins fan— me, Trie 
i i Till) n dun ndTIrU Is irfflr the— atioa, at— 
the Capitol fe—— » —n ri— d ieWag a— la 
the river, — tlm€afe— tal gate i— it: and sines 
the band of ftridooitM, after taking possession of da 
western height, pi— Mi to the adjoining citadd" 
(p. 388). 

In this interpretation of the narrative same things 
are omitted which are necessa r y to the proper under- 
standing of St, and others are inserted which are by 
no means to be found there. Dionysius does not any 
that Herdonius landed at the spot where tie Capitol 
lies, and where the hill ie only a stade from the 
mer, but that be landed at that fart of Borne 
where the Captiotine hill is, at the distance of not 
quite a stade from the river. Seoondly, Becker 
aosumeB that <f>pobpioy is the Capitol, or, as he calls 
it, by begging the whole question, “the western 
height.” But his greatest misrepresentation arises 
from omitting to state that Dionysius, as his text 
stands, describes the Carmental gate as left open in 
pursuance of some divine or oracular command (ward 
t« btotparov ) ; whereas Beckers words (“er dnngt 
doroh das Carmen talische Thor n ) wonld lead the 
wader to believe that the passage was forced V 
Herdonius. Now it has been shown that the Porta 
Carmentalia was one of the city gates; and it is im- 
possible to believe that the Romans were so besotted, 
or rather in such a state of idirtcy, that, after build- 
ing a huge stone walTnmhd their dty at great ex- 
pense and trouble* they should leave one of' their 
gstes open, and that too without a guard upon it $ 
i defences 


thus rendering all their elaborate 
and abortive. We have said without a guard, be- 
cause it appears from the narrative that the tint 
obstacle encountered ty Herdonius was the &*%»**, 
which according to Booker — the Capitol; so that 
he must have passed through the Tiegs Jogarius, 
wr the forum, and ascended the Clivus CapltoKhua 
without interrupt—. It is evident, however, that 
Dionydue could not have toteuded the Carmental 
pfei si— he makes It an at— not to the city 
but to the Capittf (fetod erdxat vd8 KmrivwX— )j 
•nd that he resjudadit an —ted upon musmlnsnc* 
“ pWn from the am —ton that Hrideriue made hie 
5* 88— d through it (4— rid— Tfr > 

Tb* —t of Dionysius Is mi— fr owrupt * tea- 
pdried; uhfch f—ftri —toft— the font that 
whm he was describing t£T tea 1 Cera— 1 gate 
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(i. 82), he used the adjective form K—sMl fl— * 
K apfurrUt vta*M), whilst in the Mu- 
stang he fe madetoto^^foE^K— — H*v 
donios must have lanMMwthe fcwefueftr— In* 
from — Capitolise to the river, *km, as — w«B 
was not con— d sfcttg its banka, he —aid hate 
met with no obstruotlttu And this was evidently 
the reason why he brought down his men in boats; 
for if — Can— tal pat had boon elm— left — ft 
it would have been better for him to have a— ft fed 
cverisxi d, and thus to have avoided the pi— t ed 
and haaardoae ope— of landing hk men. It le 
dear, as VroUer has pointed — (Srhnridewin’a Pki- 
fohgml p. 88, note), that Dfiottafas, er rather per- 
haps hk transcribers or edit—, has here confounded 
the Posts Carmental is vAfch the Porta Pandana, 
which* an we hate before seen, was seated on the 
Capitolina hill, and always left open, for there 
could baldly have been two gates of tills descrip- 
tion. *The Porta Pandana, as we have already arid, 
was still ha ex— in the time of Varro (L. L. v. 
f 42,18511.), end was in feet the entranoe to the 
— ri — dart er enstsfoun— the fpA pm of Dtoy~ 
rim-^vtooh gun rded the approach to the CMkribe 
hill, dft— on He E. ride, or towards the forum, 
whese el— itw— accessible. Thua8dinnS:*Iideni 
(Hersriiscatntos) it montan Capitolmum Seturnium 
numkuruait, CaetelU quoque, quod exidtavenmt, por- 
tam Saturnism apprilavsmnt, quae postmodum Pan- 
dana Todtata eat” (i. 13> We also learn from 
Featus, who mentions the seme castnun, or fort, 
tliat it was situated in the lower part of the 
Clivus Capitolinas. 44 Saturml quoque dioebantnr, 
qui oartmm in imo elivo Capitolino inoolebant* 
(p. 322, Mill!.). This, then, was the tyotpuir foot 
captured by Herdonius, and not, as Becker supposes, 
the Capitol : and hence, as that writer bays, he pressed 
on to the western height, which, however, was not 
the Capitol but the Arx. When Dionysius says of 
the latter that it adjoined, or was connected with, the 
Capitol mm, this was intended for his Greek readers, 
who would otherwise have supposed, from the fed— 
of their own cities, that the Arx or Acropolis formed 
quite a separate hill. 

The story of Herdonius, then, instead of being 
“ alone decisive,” and which Becker (Worm mg, pp. 
43, 44) called upon Braun and Preller to explain, be- 
fore they ventured to say a word more on the subject, 
proves abbolutely nothing at all; and we pass on to 
the next, that of Pontius Caminras and the Gauls. 

« The messenger climbs the rock at the spot nearest 
the river, by the Porta CarmeataUs, where the 
Gauls, who had observed his fo<— epe, afterwards 
make the same attempt It is from this s— that 
Manlius casts them down” (p. 389). Thiels* frir 
representation of the matter; but the question *e- 
n mins, when the messenger had ckrfeb the rock was 
he in the Capitol or in the Arx ? The passages 
quoted as decisive in feveur of the former — the 
following i 41 Iuda (Comimus) quatt— — frit 

“ GtaUi, m mtigto mSto bourno, aaa to* i 
•BjmaAmaoad Oamartia ianran adman 
—in nzmraam «nM«’ (fl.47). Mm, kb; 
that In tis* fanar «f thaaa p a a aag aa U*jf mmm 
tb* Ghpkalitt UU, nd oak tta C^JwJ \mMt ■<* 
aaBad t aiaea, la inaid toaaoudl ajitaa, Sk 
Ot ok el Praar. it mold ba * «adm aad Sand 
iluUMtint >f it lay. nfi *aa totM to Sb WMt In 
ri mJTW that Conimoa Mubaak S 
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i nearest to the river. u Cominio* 2a Capitojiara 
k here equivalent to “ifonmlus in Gapi- 
esotodit," in a ucusage m cited. (Lit. 
i la) Hence, to mail: the spot mom precisely, 
the historian inserts “ ad Carmentis" in the follow- 
ing ebeptee, Them k nothing in the other antho- 
ASm oiled In ketker'e note (no. 750) which yields 
a conclusion either one way or the other* We might, 
with for superior juatioe, quote the following passage 
of Okefcfc which we have adduced on mower oeea- 
akp» to prove that the attempt of the Gaols was on 
the Am or citadel t 41 Atqne nt ita mnnita An cir- 
cwnjectu ardno et quasi cirenmcko saxo mteretnr, 
nt etuun in ilia tempestaie hanibUI GalUoi adventua 
kcdarak atqne intact* permanserit " (JDs Rep. il, 
6)* Bttfo tofcb w ® h*d that the attempt waa 
really on the An, we are nevertheless of opinion that 
Cicero here usee the word only in its general sense, 
and thus as applicable to the whole hill, just as Livy 
uses pcpitolkm in the preceding passage. Hence, 
Mr. Bunbuiy (Clast, Mat. voL tv. p. 480) and M. 
Roller (l e.) have justly regarded this narrative as 
affording no evidence at all, although they are ad- 
herents of the German theory. We may farther 
pbeear^thet the house of Manlius was on the An; 
end though this circumstance, taken by itself, pre- 
sents nothing decisive, yet, in the case of so sudden 
a surprise, it adds probability to the view that the 
An wai on the southern summit. 

We now proceed to the next illustration, which is 
drawn from the account given by Tacitus of the 
attack of the VitelluuiB on the Capitol. Becker’s 
interpretation of this passage is so full of errors, that 
we moat follow him sentence by sentence, giving, fiist 
of all, the original description of Tacitus. It runs as 
follows: "Cato agmine forum et immineutia foro 
tempi* praetervecti engunt aciem per adversum col- 
lera usque ad pnmas Capitolina© arcis fores. Erant 
antiquilus porticos in latere clm,dextrae subeuntibus: 
in quarum tectum egressi saxis tegulisqOe Vitolhanoa 
obruebant. Neqne lllis manus nisi gladns armatae, 
et arcessere tormenta aut mistuha tela longum vide- 
batur. Faces in prominentem porticum jecere et 
sequebantur ignem; ambustasque Capitoln fores 
penetrabsent, m Sabin us revulsas undique statuas, 
decora majorum in ipso aditu vice mun objecisset. 
Turn divereos Capitolii aditns invadunt, juxta 
lucnm asyh, et qua Tarpeia rapes cen(um gradibus 
aditnr. Improvisa utraqne vis : propior atqne 
ac dor per asylum mgruebat Neo sisti poterant 
soandentes per cotyuncta acdificia, quae, ut in multa 
vacs, in Sitnm edits solum Capitolii aequabant. 
m ignem tectis oppugnatons iqjecerint, 

an H b f u ivywo crebnor fiuna est, quo mtentas as 
p rog ra m* ikpeUerent. Inde lapsus ignis in per- 
ticns .igvkkasaedibus: mox sustinentes fosdgmm 
traxerunt fUmmtm alnerant- 
l clanais foribua indefensum et 
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left to its fills; the b es ieg e d them- 

selves upon the Axis, which thus became the point 
of attack. By that unfortunate ambiguity in the 
use of the word Capitolmm, which we hate before 
pointed out, we find Tadtus representing the gates 
of the Cgpltdiam ss having been burnt {“ ambustas 
que Capitolii fores'*) whic^ If Cajstolhun meant the 
m»m t hing fat the last sentence, would he a di rect 
contradiction, sa the gatee am there mpmmted 
ae shut Bat In the font passage he mesne tlve 
gatee of the fortification which the whde 

summit of the hill s and in the second passage 
he mesne tbs gates of tbs temple. The mean- 
ing of Tacitus is also evident In another man- 
ner; for if the Vitellians were attacking the tem- 
ple itself, and burning its gates, they must have 
already gained a footing on the height, and would 
consequently have had no occasion to seek access by 
other routes— by the steps of the Rupee Tarpeia, 
and by the Locos AsyU. Becker proceeds; "Ta- 
citus calls this (is. the height with the tenmfoX 
indifferently Capitolina Arx and Capitolium.” This 
k quite a mistake. The Arx CSpitoUna may possibly 
mean the to&ofo smmU of the hill; but if it is to 
be restricted to one of the two eminences, it means 
the Ant proper rather than the Capitol. 44 The at- 
tacking party, it appears, first mtde a lodgment on 
the Clivus Capitdinus. Here the 
right points distinctly to the SW„ ' 
the portico been to the right of a ] 
in the contrary direction, it 1 
rated from the besieged by the street, who could not 
therefore have defended themselves from its roof” 
If we thought that this argument had any valuo 
we might adopt it as our own t for we also believe 
that the attack was directed agamBt the SW. height, 
but with this different e, that the Arx was oh this 
height, and not the Capitol. But, m fact, theie 
waa only one principal ascent or clivus,— that lead 
mg towards the western height , and the only thing 
worth remarking in Becker’s observations is that 
he should have thought there might be another 
Clivus Capitolinas leading in the opposite direction. 
We may remark, by the way, that the portico heie 
mentioned was probably that erected by the great- 
grandson of Cn, Scipio. (Veil. Fat. ii. 3.) “ As the 
attSck is here fruitless, the VitoDians abandon it, 
and make another attempt at two different ap- 
proaches (“ divemos aditus ”); at the Lucas Asyli, 
that is, cm the side where at present the broad steps 
lead from the Pakmo drf Cowemtori to Monts 
prmo, and again where the Oentuih Grades ku m 
the Bttee Twpek Whether tlieee Centra Qr«Jo» 
an to m placed bjtim oherch of to Mttna <We 
Ctmtoktikme, or more mrtweid, it te net eeoeejaff 
to detfmiw ben, eiaoe tbmt tW W to i ibe m* 
/erMbagbt ie npdlejxited. On tbe “* 
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at tbs foot of fhe Htrndr^ Steps, for instance, on 
one side, and at the bottom of the Lucus Asyll on 
uuther | on both which sides they again attempted 
to mount The Pakmo de' Cowervatori, though 
not the highest point of the hill, is dbom the 
elitos. Becker,* we hate shown, has adopted the 
stranxrif erroneous opinion that the u Capitolina® 
u^ris” belonged to the Capitol itself (note 
758 V mid that consequently the Vitriliana were 
storming it £M the Am dd CampidogKo (note 
764 ). Bat the portico from which they were driven 
back was on the cfivue, and consequently they ooUld 
not have reached the top of the hill, or ptam*. The 
argument that the temple must have been on the 
gW. height, because the Vitellians attempted to 
storm It by mounting the Centum Gradua (Becker* 
Warnmg, p. 48), may he retorted by those who 
hold that the attack was directed against the Art* 
The precise spot of the Lutes AayD cannot be indi- 
cated ; but from Livy's description of it, it was eel* 
dently somewhere on the dread of the hill ( w foonm 
qtd nuno Septus demmdmdbm inter duos locos eat* 
asylum aperit,” i. 8). It k probable, as ProUer 
huppeese (MU p. 89), tint the “aditus junta 
lucum Asyll” was en the KS* aide of the hill near 
the present arch of Severn*. The Clivus Aeyli Is 
a fiction, them was only one clivus on the Capitolina. 

We have only one more remaik to make on thia 
narrative. It is plain that the fire broke out near 
the Lucns Aeyli, and then spreading from honse to 
house, caught at last the front of the temple. This 
follows from Tacitus’ account of the portico and the 
eagles which supported the fastigium or pediment, 
first catching fire. The back-front of the Capito- 
lina temple was plain, apparently a mere wall, 
since Dionysius (iv. 61 ) does not say a single woid 
about it, though he particularly describes the front 
as having a triple row of columns and the sides 
double rows. But as we know that the temple 
faced the south, such an accident could not have 
happened except it stood on the NE. height, oi that 
of Araceli, 

We might, therefore, by substituting Caffarelli 
for Araceiiy retort the triumphant remaik with which 
Becker closes his explanation of this passage: “ 'lo 
lum, therefore, who would seek the temple ot Jupiter 
on the height of Caffarelli , the description of Ta- 
citus is in every respect inexplicable.” 

Becker’s next argument in favour of the W. 
summit involves an equivocation. It is, 11 that the 
temple was built on that mmmit of the hill 
which bote the name of Mona Tarpeius.” Now 
it is notorious-*— and as we have already esta- 
blished it, we need not repeat it here— that before 
the building of the Capitol the uhoh hill was called 
Mans Tarpeius. The passages cited by Becker in 
note 766 (Lir.i. 65) Dionys. Hi. 69) mean nothing 
mure than thia ) indeed, the latter expressly states 
jt (ds [M<pot ) r6r§ php 4tca\t?ro Taproot, pup M 
Ku*<r«&4jrof). Capitolium gradually became 
the name for the whole hill ; but who can believe 
t^ tho name of Taipeia continued to be retained at 
that very nortiou of it where the Capitdine temple 
built ? The process was evidently aa follows t 
the northern height, on which the temple was built, 
**s at first slons called Ospitoliom, Gradually its 
superior importance gate fates to the whole hill -, 
y«t a particular portion, the most remote from the 
sempwL retained tfia m t utiSM name of Bnuea Tar* 
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This |i very obaCnre; but we de not eee how It can 
be interred from tine passage that there were stops 
from cue temple to the other. We should rather 
taka to to mgan that the temple of Oonemd was 
placed tfeee to that of Monets, which latter was 
approached by a flight of lofty steps. Nor do we 
think it vary difficult to point out what these steps 
were. The temple of Juno was an the An; that 
is, according to oar view, on the SW. summit) and 
the lofty steps were no other than the Centum 
Gradua for ascending the Hopes Tarpeia, as de- 
scribed by Tacitus m the passage we have just been 
discussing. Had there been another flight of steps 
leading up to the top of the O&pitoline hill, the 
Vitellians would certainly have preferred them to 
clambering over tbe tops of houses. But it will be 
objected that according to thiB view the temple of 
Concord is placed upon the Arx, for which there is 
no autbonty, instead of on the forum or clivus, 
for which there is authority. Now this is exactly 
the point at which we wish to arrive. There were 
several temples of Concord, bnt only two of any re- 
nown, namely, that dedicated by Furius Camillas, 
B. o. 367, and rodedicated by Tiberius after his 
German triumph, which is the one of which Ovid 
speaks, and another dedicated by the consul Opi- 
mius after the sedition and death of Gracchus. Ap» 
pies says that the latter temple was m the forum: 
1} 6i 0ov Ab icdlvtitv 'Ofiorolas atrbvir hyopf *poa- 
rro(«y lytipcu (RC. i. 26). But ip ordinary lan- 
guage the clivus formed part of tbe fonun; and it 
would be impossible to print out any place In the 
forum, strictly so palled, which it could haveeeohpledt 
It ii undoubtedly the same temple alluded to by 
Vairo in the following passage: “ Senaoalmn Supra 
Gmecostasim ubi aed»0oncordmeetb«8ilimpphnla w 
(LL v. p. 166, MAIL); froaa which we may filter 
that Opimius built at the aame time a ba sific a, 
which adjoined the temple. Becker (FoMb jp* 
809) denfod the existence of this baeifieg; bob % 
the time be published his Wernmg he had gire#8 
wiser, and quoted in the Appendix (p* 58) fol* 
lowing passage from Cicero (p . SU 67): u t*Q 
mine oujus monumentum ceieberrimnm hi rote, te« 
pnlcram desertissimum in kttore DvituUm ^ 
(•Uotwa ; * BrfBtabtofctaww, On ttS |M 
wUMd to OpinriiW -Bpk ^ Ojaearf* 
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two ansfctofc hmrip&m from Mariai'i J u» «fo’ FVw- 
ttW irw£ (p. Sl2)j 1b which <m basilica OpUnht is 
iwMt and Bodmer, fa his Axtarort (p. 33X con- 
“ that ho W (wwWwi these fasorij * 


Acooedfag to Varro, then, the Asdis 
I and boelfoa of Opimhu worn dost to 
and the situation of the tenaculum 
M by Festal between the Qaptod sad 
torn (Senaeulum) uW nano set sedie 
, Inter Capitolium et Forum ” (p. 347, 
!■ d e eori ption corresponds exactly with the 
l the present remains of s temple of Con- 
i mnoniiBously agreed to exist: remains, how- 
, which sie suppoeed to be these of the temple 
ded tgr Csxnilius, end not of that founded by 
Opfmfao. According to this supposition there must 
here been two teroptoe of Concord on the forum. 
Bat if these remains belong to that of Camillas, 
who shall point out those of the temple erected by 
Opfadu*? Where was its site? What its history? 
when was It demolished, and its place either left 
vacant or cOGopfod by another building? Appian, 
fit W» h*vs seen, expressly soys that the temple built 
nyOpfcttiaa up fa the forum; where is the evidence 
pit the temps of Camillas was also In the forum ? 
There k positively none. Plutarch, the only direct 
evidence ae'to Us site, says no such thing, but only 
that it looked down upon the forum: tytffoarre 
Hh fdr *Ofiorl*t Itpbv, Bovs p tfflaro 6 KdfuAAos, 

eft rw^Afyephr sal elf r ty i*x\wlay Utottov M 
tots yrjfmn^Uwoit fopfanurOcu ( CamilL 42). Now 
Bpsydw means to view ,/fom a (Kitano*, and espe- 
cially /row o Adyfc It is equivalent to the Latin 
jVKNrpiasro, the very term used by Ovid in describing 
the same temple.— 

“ None bene pmspioies Latiam, Concordia, turbam.” 

Tbeee expressions, then, like Ovid's allusion to the 
“ sublimes gradus" of Monets, point to the Arx as 
Jthe site of the temple. It is remarkable that Lucan 
(Phan, i. 195) employs the some word when de- 
scribing the temple of Jupiter Tonans, erected by 
Augustus, also situated upon tho Acs, or Bnpes 
Taipeia: — 

“ 0 magnae qui moenia prospicis urbis 

Tarpeia de rape Tonans.' 1 

This temple indeed, has also been placed on the 
clivus, on the authority of the pseudo- Victor, and 
against the express evidence of the best authorities. 
Thus an inscription in Grater (lxxil No. 5), con- 
sisting of some lines addressed to Fortnna, likewise 
place* tha Jupiter Tonans on the Tarpeian rock:— 

* Ttt qvoe Torpeio ooleris vicina Tonanti 
Votornm vindex semper Fortuna meorum ” &c. 
8uetonius (Auff. C. 29 and 91), Phny (xxxvi. 6) 
and the Man. Ancj/ranum, place it “in Capi- 
tolio,” meaning the Capitoline hill. It hss been 
absurdly inftrw d that it was on the clivus, be- 
cause Dion says that these who were going up to 
the gnat temple of Jupiter met with it first,— 5 ti 
wpBr* ol hnfrns it fb RmrirriXiov 4vtr<r/xavov 
(Kv. 4), which they ttf doubt would do, since the 
clivus led first to the western height 

On these grounds, then, we are inclined to believe 
that the tampleof Concord erected by Camillas stood 
on tho Arx, and mid not, thmoforo, have hod any 
stops leading to 3 is temple of Juno Monets. The 
latter was likewise founded by Camillas, as we 
loam from Livy and Ovid t— 


“ Aroaquoque in staima Janwii temple 1 
Bx voto memorant foots, CsmiUe, too ; 

Ante dooms Manli fneranf (Fad. vl 183); 
and thus these two great Works of the dictator 
stood, is was natural, time tagsthsr, jttrt us Urn 
tempi# of Concord and the bailies SubssmkttMfr 
ereoted by Opimios also adjoined one anotte Ok or 
near tbs clivus. It is ho objection to folk view 
that there was another small temple of OaattM on 
the Af% which had bm towed by tbs praetor 
Manlius in (foul during a sedition or the Soldiers. 
The voto had bm almost oreriooked, but after a 
lapse of two years it was reooUectsd, sod the temple 
erected fa discharge cf it, (Liv. xxii. 33.) It seems, 
therefoie, to have been a small xftir, and ttkbt 
very well have coexisted on the An with another 
and moro splendid temple. 

But to return to Becker's arguments. The next 
proof adduced Is Caligula's bridge. “Caligula,” 
be says, as Bunm has remarked, “caused i bridge 
to be thrown from the Palatine hill over the trinrie 
of Augustus (and probably the Basilica JulU) to 
the Capitoline temple, which Is altogether In- 
oohoeivwle if the latter was on the height of 
AraceK, as in that esse the bridge must have been 
conducted over the forum” (p. 898). But hero 
Becker goes further than his author, who rnerdy 
•ays that CaHgnla threw a bridge from the Palatine 
bill to the Capitoliiie : M Super templum fttvi Att- 
gusti ponte transmisso, Palstium Capitolluroque 
stujunxit" (Suet. Cal 89.) Booker aerreotly 
renders Palarium by the 44 Palatine hill,” bat 
when he comes to tha ether hill he converts it 
into a temple. StiStetthis offers a pxm&I ease 
of the use of these words in a pomejto to 


to allude just now,#eeptotfog the 
temple of Jupiter Tonans : “ Templum Aprittnis in 
Palatio (extnudt), sedem Tonautis Jovfa in Capi- 
tefflo” (Aug. 29) ; where, ff Boston's view was 
right, we might by analogy translate,—” he erected 
a temple of Apollo in the palace.” 

The next proof is that a large piece of rode foil 
down from the Capitol (“exCapitalio") into the Vicus 
Jugarius (Liv. xxxv. 21); and as the Vicus Jugarios 
ran under the S. summit, this shows that the Cspi- 
toUne temple was upon it. But pieces of rock tall 
down from hills, not from buildings, and, therefore, 
Capitolium here only means the hill. In like 
manner when Livy says (xxxviii. 88), “aubstruo* 
tionem super Aequimeliam in CapItoUo (eensores 
locaverant),” it is plain that he jnust mein the 
hill ; and consequently this passage is another poo! 
of this use of the word. The Aequimottum was m or 
by the Vicus Jugarius, and could not, therefore, nave 
been on the Capitol property to called, even If the latter 
had been ou the SW.hafght Becker wrongly ^55 
lates this passage,—” a substruction qftkB flpJJ 
over the AequimeHum" (p. 398.) Then conww the 
passage respecting the statue of Jupiter befog 
towards the east, that it might behold the fom 
and curia; which Becker maintains to be 
of a statue erected on the height of AraetU. Tb<** 
who have seen the ground will not he inefiped 
coinddi in this opinion. The status toSsd « • 
column (Won Cass, xxxvil 9 ; Oks. 

Id. Cat iii. 8), and most probably to fidd y,"; 
temple— it could hardily have been pis®* ***? 
it; and, therofore, if 3« tmph 
height, the statue must have been + ******** 
of it; a sits which certainly would 
1 veiy good view of the forum. Next the dimrtwn 



of theOBnaO^iMteM »• aMnood, wWofa ran to 
th. W-ttn "*"** w ***Vto : 
tfc* «— pH «hw * dvimd It* bum. But this 
i* * ewipUU b^n* •< th. <t«*ft», «nd ft* 

dim* an w ft wt f *"*»•* It* nun Am ft* 
i,m. If ft* dkaetioo «f ft* ellvii., homoar, pom 
anythin* at aD— and w* u» not di.poaad to lay 
much adrift njaa it— it rath* pram ft* rartts* 
«f Mn tom- Th* dim* m* * oootinujition 
of tb* Saw* Vta, by which, u we *h*U tains** 
riao to ftaw wtra* tradin g of that raad, ft* «aa» 
dawendud from ft* 4ra aA*» taking ft* *u*uri«, 
and by whioh thay carriod «p their m yen'* 
oflWntt.t* U«( Tftiwk who Ural span the Arx : 
sod fawM in — a wdat al tango*** th* dim ifcwlf 
va* called Sacra Via, (Varro, Ll. t.|47, MBILj 
F eats*, p. MO, id.), U*&f, * th* oortnd bngfe 
alAraotU modi Mi haw aflMad «4Uaat mat 
ftr the u n fa* * tempi* *f Japtar, ft* AnaOagd. 
tolma, wham raaaftign «f th* priori wan hall, awl 
attbanmatte* b* ahla to diaper *o maay aft* 
templmand tuananwst*." Hats i* aria* <t*gra* *f 
truth riftri«ft HT*ft ri . **fcr at riant aa fta Arin 
Capitolina I* aaaeamad. But trim we am te 
deecnba fta tempi* tf Jupiter Cspitolinaa, aa m 
•inamtaMt with whioh i* tummaij to fta am plat* 
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understanding «f the present question, though 
Becker has chosen to omit it, “as lying oat of & 
plan of his book" (p 306), wo shall endeavour to 
show how this objection may be obviated. Mean- 
while, having now discussed all Becker's arguments 
in favour of ths SW. summit aa the site of the 
Capitoline temple, it Will be more convenient shortly 
to review the whole question, and to adduce some 
reasons whioh have kd us to a directly contrary con- 
clusion. In doing this wo do not presume to think, 
with Booker, that wo have “ completely decided ” 
tlie question. It is one, indeed, that will not admit 
of complete demonstration ; bat wo venture to hope 
that the balance of probability may he shown to 
predominate very considerably in favour of the NE. 
height 

The greater part of Becker's arguments, aa we 
trust that we have shown, prove nothing at all, 
while the remainder, or those whioh prove some- 
thing, may be turned against him. We must claim 
as our own the proof drawn from the storm of the 
Capitol by the Vitellians, as described by Tacitus, 
ai well as that derived from Moos Tarpeiua being 
the name of the SW. height, and that from the 
westerly direction of the Clivus Capitolinas. Ano- 
ther argument in favour of the NE. height may be 
diawn tram Livy's account of the trial of Manlius 
Capitolmus, to whioh we have already adverted 
a hen treating of the Porta Flnmentana [supra, 
P *51], end need not here repeat To these we 
*»nall add a few more drawn from probability. 

lafcine dwelt on the Arx, where the temple of 
Juno Monefca afterwards stood. (Plut Rom* 20; 
Brfinus, L ai.) “This,” says Becker (p. 388), “ is 
tee height of Araceli, and always retained its name 
°* rf* a ^* r to Capitol waa built, since certain 
■wred customs were attached to the place and ap- 
pellation.” He is here alluding to tlie Arx being the 
enguracnlum of which Feetns Bays r “ Auguracu- 
1Qm eppellabant antiqui quam nos arcem dicimus, 
nngnw 1 publics aospioarentur • (p. 18, 
where MtUler observes : “non tarn arcem quam ere 
JTJ* fulase arbitror auguraculnm ”). The templum, 
men, marked out from the An, from which the city 
nuspioea were taken, was defined by a peculiar and 
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dnieQpitotous to lower his lofty dwelling on the 
CaeKa*,)gnanse it interfered with their view from 
the JM&r** presage, by the way, which shows 
that Ike angutius were taken from the Arx till 
at Ml areata a late period of the Republic. Now, 
eoppetog wish Becker, that the Aim was on the 
p. tamrnfik whet sort of prospect would the 
aagure have Md? It is evident that a large portion 
ef their view would have been intercepted by the 
huge temple <# Jupiter Capitobnus. The SW. 
summit is the only portion of the hill which, in the 
words ef Livy, would afford a noble prospect, “ in 
urbem agromque." It was doubtless this point to 
which the augur conducted Numa, and which re- 
mained ever afterwards the place appointed for taking 
the auguries. Frailer is of opinion that Augustus 
removed them to a place called the Auguratorittm 
on the Palatine. (Phtlologvs, i. p, 92.) Bat tlie 
situation laid down for that building scarcely answers 
to our ideas of a place adapted for taking the au- 
guries, and it seems more probable that St waa merely 
a place of assembly for tlie college of angura. 

Another argument that has been adduced in 
favour of tlie bW. summit being the Arx, is drawn 
from its proximity to the nvcr, and from its rocky 
and precipitous nature, which made it proper for a 
citadel. But on this we are not inclined to lay any 
great stress. 

0 tlier arguments in favour of the Italian view 
may be diawn from the nature of the temple 
itself ; but in order to understand them it will 
first be necessaiy to give a description of the 
building. Ihe most complete account of the Teu- 
plum Jovis Capitouui is that given by Diony- 
sius (iv. 61), from which we learn that it stood upon 
a high basis or platfoim, 8 plethra, or 800 Greek 
feet square, which is nearly the same in English 
measure. This would give about 200 fret for each 
side of the tempi*, for the length exceeded the 
breadth only by about 15 feet These are the di- 
mensions of the original construction ; and when it 
was burnt down a generation before the time of 
Dionysius,— that is, as we learn from Tacitus (Ffrt 
iiL 72)* m the consulship of L. Scipio and Narbanaa 
(». c. 88),— it was rebuilt upon the same foundation. 
The materials employed in the second construction 
were, however, of a much richer description than those 
of the first. The front of the temple, which faced the 
eotOh, had a portico consistingof three rows of columns, 
whilst on the flanks it had only two rows : and as 
the back front is not said to hare had any portico, we 
may conclude that there was nothing en this ride 
but a plain wall. The intenor contained three cells 
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or pediment, and 4 single root 



TEMPLE OV JUPXTKB GAFXTOLIND4 

(From a Coin of Vespasian.) 

Now the fimt thing tbit strikes ns an reading this 
description is, that the front being so ornamented, 
and the hack so ym j plain, the temple must hove 
stood in a situation where the former was very con- 
spicuous, whilst the latter was but little seen. Such 
a situation is afforded only by the NE. summit of 
the Ospitoline, On this site the front of the temple, 
being turned to the south, would not only be visible 
from the forum, but would also present its best 
aspect to those who had ascended the Capitoline hill; 
whilst 00 the other hand, had it stood on the SW. 
summit, the front would not have been visible from 
tbs forum, and what is still wone, the temple would 
have presented only Its node and unadorned back 
to those who approached it by the usual and most 
important ascent, the Clivus Capitolinas. Such a 
state of things, in violation of all the rul^e which 
commonly regulate the disposition of public buildings, 
is scarcely to be imagined. 

We will now revert to Becketf* objection respecting 
the Abka Capitolina. It must be admitted that 
the dimensions of the tample would have allowed but 
little room for this area on the height at^faraodi , 
especially as this must have contained ofcner small 
temples and monuments, such as that of Jupiter 
Feretrius, foe. Yet the Area Capitolina, ws know, was 
often the scene not only of public meetings but even 
of combats. Them am very striking indications that 
this area was not confined to tbs height on which 
the temple stood, but that it occupied part at least of 
the toftpufei awfoce pf lower ground lying between 
the two summits. One indication of this j* the great 
* * fat of tot slips feeding up to the vestibule of the 

Mpaor of tae Latins; who being 
1 and the lathers for his insolence, 

; from the vestibule, and foiling 
either killed or rendered ineen- 
1 b them was a difference in the 
bftuur he ease from the aoeount 
M of friffe Hastes’® address to 
. Standing 

ain&m 

MAOS the senators and 
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of oeortdembie mm to fetid tfe&fotimeMmif sfemtitsdii 

all thfee circumstances safe i ftr Ai fetitir ‘jHMfa a 
temple on the NS. summit thin with' mm m tbs 
opposite height An area to front «f the fetter* fa* 
sides befog cut of the way for puhlio ssmtlagK, would 
not have afforded sufficient space foe them; nor 
would It have presented the fifoy stops before de- 
scribed^ nor the ready means of esoity* down tbs 


clivus," These, then, am th* masons why we 
the NE. summit the mom probable arte of the 


have already mentioned that this 
temple was at least planned by the elder Tsrqufe; 
and according to some authors the foundation was 
completely laid by bim (DSonye. iv. 59), apt the 
building continued tinder Bervioe (Tec. Hi$L iil, 79)* 
Howevar this may be, It is certain that It was not 
finished till the time of Tarqninius Snuertas, whs 
tasked the people to work at it (Liv. i «)*' but 
the tyrant was ezpsUed before it could bo dsdiosted, 
which honour was reserved for M. fiomtius PulviUos, 
one of the first two consuls of the Republic (Polyb. 
Uju 22; Liv. IL 8; Pint. Popl 14). Whoa the 
foundations were first laid it was necessary toexao- 
gurate the temples of other deities which stood upon 
the Bite destined for it; on which occasion Tenants 
and Jnventas, who had altars them, alone mfessd 
to move, and it became necessary to enclose their 
shrines within the temple; a happy omen for tip 
future greatness of the city 1 (Liv. v. 54; Dicnja. iii. 
69.) It is a well-known legend that feMMs of 
Capitolium was derived from the findiiigw a human 
bead in digging tha foundation (Varr. X. L. % 
§ 41, MfllU PISn. Wiil 4„ frc.) The, image 

of the god, originally of clay, was made by Tuianius 
of Fmgellae, dnd represented bim in a ahtong 
posture. The face was painted with vermilion, and 
the statue was probib ly clothed in a tunica •palmata 
and toga picta, as the coetume was bon owed by 
triumphant generals. On the aemterium of the 
pediment stood a quadriga of earthenware, whose 
portentous swelling in the furnace was also re- 
garded as an omen of Rome’s future greatness (Pin*, 
xxviii. 4; Plut Popl 13). The brothers C. & Q- 
Ogolnius subsequently placed a Incuse quadriga with 
a statue of Jupiter on the roof; hut this probably did 
not supersede that at day, to which eo mnch ominous 
importence wu ettoebed. The urn Mdilm 
prt&orted e bronze threshold, ami 
•ilvar plate In JnplMr's odla (fit, s. Wt «£ 

TVfa. IS. 46.) By degree, th* tamrie gr 8 ** 1 " 
oeedingly rick CtaSSu dedloriad >*» grid* 
patent out of the epolta taken trm the 
(LIy. ti. 4), «Kithedtct^Otoeta»tt.|taf ® 
the temple c statue ef Japifar taMM "* 
had corned off Bmb> Pnmaeete («• ri. ** 
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TEMPLE or JUPITER GAPITOLUIUS REfirORED. 


Tlio Am Capitolina, as we have already teen, 
was frequently used for meetings or eoatumes; but 
besides these, regular oomitia were frequently hidden 
(Lit xxv 3, xxxir. 53, ilin 16, xlv 
36 yplut Paul Am. 30 , App. P. C. l. 15, &c) 
Here stood the Cubu Calabra, in which on the 
Calends the pontiflces declared whether the Nones 
would fall on the fifth or the seventh day of the 
month (Varr LL v i §27, MUL, Macrob Sat u 
15 > Here also was a Casa Bomuv, of which there 
were two, the other being la the 10th Begion on the 
Palatine, though Becker (Handb. p. 401 and note) 
denies the existence of the former in free of the ex- 
press testimony of Macrobius (1 c ) Seneca (Controv. 

* Vitruvius (it 1) ; Martial (vui. 80) ; Conan 
(Warrofc 48), fro. (▼. Preller m Sohneidewm’s Phi- 
i. p. 83), It seems to hate been a little hut 
or cottage, thatched with straw, commemorative of 
the lowly and pastoral lift of the founder of Borne. 
p ■*«» had aleo rostra, which an mentioned by 

Besides these, then yen several temples and 
taceUa cm the NS* summit Among them was the 
4f Jupiter Ferbtrxus, one of the 
jh Borne, In which epoUa opima wen 
Bonralua, then by Offend lastly 
by MwoeU w (£fr; i lOlPlut M, 8; Dionye. 
fAn j*?? 0 *) The last writer, in whose time only the 
onndatfona remained, gives its dimensionB at 10 fret 
V however, to have been subsequently 

(W.lv. 20;Mb*.A**r.) 
Tto tem|i* at Fiona, width stood dose to the 
P 1 !* 1 . wapk wm |W «*rv having been 

«nd afterwj^s restored by M?Aeml- 

JP* i M » Ofc v. A a. n, Qf. 

nun tonglie ef jtttM ud of Vtade 


trench. They hkd both been vowed after the battle at 
the Trasimene lake and were consecrated two yean 
afterwards by Q. Fabius Maximus and T. Otseutus 
Crassns. (Liv xxu 10, XxiiL 51 \ Cic. N. D. li. 
23 ) A temple of Vsnua Capitolina and Vnwue 
Victrix are also mentioned, but it is not dear 
whether they were separate edifices. (Suet Cal. 7, 
Galb 18, Fast Amt VIII Id, Oct) We also hear 
of two temples of Jupiter (Liv. xxxv. 41), and a 
temple of Ops (xxxix. 22). It by no means follows, 
however, that all these temples were on the Capitol, 
f&qngdv so called, and some of tbem might have 
bee^Vpthe other summit, Capitohum bang used 
generally as the name of the hill. This seems to 
have been the case with the temple of Fortune, 
respecting which we have already cited an a nci e nt 
inscription when diecnssmg the site of the temples 
of Concord and Jupiter Tenant It ia perhaps the 
temple of Fortune Primigenia mentioned by Plutarch 
(Fbri. Pom. 10) at having been built by ftervfoa on 
the Capitolina, and alluded to apparentiy by Clemens. 
(Protrqpt. iv. 51. p. 15 Stflb.) the templa of 
Bentos M Vuwub, built by 0. Marins, eertahtyr 
ooold not have been on the northern eminence, since 
we learn from Festue (p. 84, MttU.) that be WW 
compelled to build it low ltat it should interfile with 
the prospect of the augurs, and he should time be 
ordered to* demolish it. Indeed Propertius (hr. 11. 
45) mentions it as being on theTaipelaa neuter 
•caihern summit : — 

u Foedaque Tarpek oooopia tendon saxo 
Jura dare «t statuas inter et ecmallarL" 

Whence wi discover another hidkation fliat tiki 
mguiueUlum could not poosiMy have he «n en fh* 

if tTupher before it, there would] batoftlti #gd 
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toon the im wM wu a nd gfabaMy nasr Its 
4 mH rity. TT* building ofit by firireis testified 
far Vlftrevta* (ill 2, J), and fan an inscription 
{OrelIi» Mtt) it mean fa fast been erected <mt of 
tip spoils of the Omibric and Teutonic war. We 
lam drain Olrero that this «m the temple in which 
the first eenatna oooaultnm was made decreeing hie 
recall (Sett 54, time, 39 , do Bw. i. 28.) 

We have already had occasion to allnde to the 
temple erected by Augustas to Jufitbr Tohans. 
Like that of Fortune it mast hpve stood on the SW. 
height and near the top of the ascent by the Glims, 
ee appears from the Mowing story. Augustus 
dreamt that the Gapitotine Jove appeared to him 
and complained that the new temple seduced away 
his worshippers ; to 'which having answered that 
the Jupiter Tonans had been merely plaoed there 
as hie janitor or porter, he caused some bells to be 
Imng on the pediment of the latter temple in 
token of its janitorial character. (Suet Aug. 91.) 
That the same emperor also erected a temple to 
Uau Ultor on the Oapitoline, besides that in his 
fanim, teems very doubtful, and is testified only by 
0km Caseins (lv. 10). Domitian, to commemorate 
his preservation during the contest with the Vitellians, 
dedicated a sacellum to Jupiter Conservator, or 
the Preserver, in the Velabrum, on the site of the 
house of the aadituus, or sacristan, in which he had 
fan u refuge; end afterwards, when be had obtained 
the purple, a large temple to Jupiter Gustos on the 
CapitoUne, in which he was represented in the bosom 
of the god. (Tec. B. iii. 74; Suet Bom, 5.) We 
also hear of a temple of Beneficence (Efapyicrla) 
erected by M. Aurelius. (Dion, Ixxi. 34.) 

But one of the meet important temples on the 
SW. summit or Arx was that of Juno JfoNirrA, 
erected, as we have said, in pursuance of a vow made 
by Camillas on the spot where the house of M. 
Manlius Gapitolinus had stoqd. (Uv. Vil 98.) The 
name of Mooeta, however, leans to have been con- 
ferred upon the godden soma time after the dedica- 
tion of the temple, since it wee occasioned by e voice 
heard from it alter an efctoquake, advising (monens) 
that expiation should he faade with a pregnant sow. 
(Cic. de Div. 143.) The temple was erected in b. o. 
345. The Roman mint was subsequently established 
in it (Liv. vi. 20; cf. Saidas, Movfiro.) It was 
rebuilt b. a 173. (Liv. xHL 7.) Hear it, as we 
have before endeavoured to establish, must be plaoed 
the temple of Goneocd erected by Camillas and re- 
stored by Tiberius; as well as the other smaller 
temple to the same deity, of no greet renown, de- 
dicated daring the Second Panic War, b. o. 217. 
(Uv.xxB.33.) 

Such were the principal temples which occupied 
the summit df the Capitolina hUL But there were 
also other smaller temples, besides a multitude of 
etataae, eaoeBa, menumento, and offerings. Among 
three was the tompfa of VjBjovig, which stood in the 
plree failed “ inter duos lucre" between the Capitol 
and (theTerpeien height An are Jovxs Pistobis and 
aedeeVmmfaOALVAE most also be reckoned among 
them. (Ovid. F. vi. 367; Lactant. i. 20.) Among 
the atoMi ee may be mentioned three of the Roman 
Kings In the temple of Fidre (App. B. C, L 16 ; 
r ^xliildfi), and on the bill the two ookresl stature 
of Arou* and JwnriBB. The farmer of these, which 
was 30 onhi to high, was hreogbt by M. LuouUus 
-from ApcUonia fa Pontue. The Jupiter was made 

r Sp. Gurrittre out of the armour and helmets of 
couponed Samnitoe, and wu of such a rise that 


ROMA. 

It eouM he sere km the trerelecf Ju p He r ImOwrii 
on the Alban Mount (Pita. xxxlv. IA) It would 
be useleee to run through the whole list ercUecte that 
might ha made out It will suffice to eay that too 
area Capitolina was re crowded with the statues cf 
illustrious men that Augustus was compelled to re- 

%,*,*».».*<**.**,», 
We know only of one profane building on the 
summit of the Oapitoline bilK-the TabitLarxum, or 
record office. We cannot tall the exact alto of the 
original one; but it could not have stood far from 
the Oapitoline temple, einee it appears to have bees 
burnt down together with the latter during the civil 
ware cf Sulla. Polybius (ui. 26) mentions the 
earlier cue, and ite burning, alluded to by Cicero 
(W. B. HI 30, pro fiabtr. Ford. 3), eeeme to have 
been effected by a private hand, like that of the 
Capitol itself. (Ten. BU iii. 72.) When rebuilt by 
Q. Lutetian Carolus It occupied a huge part ef .the 
eastern side of the depression between the two sum- 
mite of the CapitoUne, behind the temple of Couowd, 
and much of it still exists under the JVifasao free- 
form. In the time of Poggio it was converted into 
a salt warehouse, but the inscription recording that 
it was built by Catulus, at his own expense (re sue) 
was still legible, though nearly eaten away I fa the 
saline moisture. (Be VaritL Ford* Jfa* l p* 8) 
This inscription, which was extant in toe time of 
Nardini, is also given by him (Jfa*. Ant il p. 800) 
and by Grater (clxx. 6; cf. <MB. $1% with alight 
variations, and shows that toe edifice, as rebuilt by 
Catulus, must have lasted tilt toe latest period of 
the Empire. It is often relied mrarwm in Latin 
authors. fLiv. iii 69 fan.) 



ARCH OF TAVUVANIUX. 

We shall now proceed to consider some of the most 
remarkable spots re the MB «*d Its dachas* 
And firet of the Amux. Betomr(ifa*^ P a87 j 
assumes that it occupied the wholtdspressiou between 
the two summits, and that this spree, winch by 
modem topogrcpre has here eOfled by »• 
ctoestoel «Ke atlntermtMtltm, tm *fied“fo* 
duo. lueoe." But her. Ue Mthorittee do m*»"J 
him out. Whether the whoto ef thi. ***£ 
the original asylum of Romulus, It is unpoowW®. 
e»y ; but it to quite cortejn that thh ^ 



eute ( ** rer., c. r. a. i cue grow 

from mmmmit to the other; but it doee uotepfe; 

the* it oocuafed the whole epeoe. »<ree««"®J| 
for Beoker toueume ttto. eu ueeeun t Of M > * * 
protothm of the peoeep ia Trota- mf*#* *» 
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hemdM ttaanbni 
Mm gw. height fwn* «**• gw*« of tbe aijlnm, which 
he p}MM yrhm til* tiaftaaw fe*d up to Uba Atfaato 
dgf Bat, first, it is impossible to sap* 

pose that ia the time of VHellfaa tbe whole of this 
large ame was a arose* Such an aooooot is inoon* 
patent with (he buildings which we know to base 
been erected on it, as the Tabularium, and also with 
the probable mmmpkm which we here ventured to 
propose, that a considerable part of it was occupied 
by the Area Capitolina. But, secondly, the account 
of Tacitus, as we have already pointed oat, is quite 
incompatible with Becker's view. The Titd&ns, 
being repulsed near the summit of the GHvue, retreat 
doumwardi, end attempt two ether ascents, one of 
which was by the Locus Asyll. And this egress 
with what we gather from ifcf* description of the 
place: “Locum, qul nunc eeptua daomdmt2m$ 
inter duoe lucre eat, asylum spent r (L A) Whenes 
we learn that the place tatted “tatter duos locos" 
contained the ancient mylom, the enckoure of which 
a&ylum was men by there who due sa W the “inter 
duos locos." Thirdly, the asylum must have been 
near the approsch to ft: and this, on Becker's own 
showing (/joadA p* 41 6), was under the ME. summit, 
namely, between the career and temple of Concord 
and behind the arch of Severus. This ascent has 
been erroneously called Clivus Asyll, ae there was 
only one clivus on the CapitoUne hill. But it is 
# quite impossible that an aaoent on this side of the 
hill could have led toaLucuaAsyli where the Potato 
dd Cotuerwtiori now stands. It was near the asylum, 
as we have seen, that the fire broke out whidi de- 
stroyed the temple of Jupiter Capatolinus ; and the 
latter, consequently, must have been on the NK. 
summit. With respect to the asylum*, we need only 
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MontmartL that k, at the cutremaJW. print,** 

bllhertbfif Ibrfi# 

%re^i^upre^»^ 
causa death bye fall from it, bears at prerent to 
mm ef Mm Tmm a* That this was the true 
Taspriau IPm is still the prevalent opinion, and baa 
Iren adopted by Beeker. But Bureau de la Matte 
(Mdmoiromria Roche Tarptienm, in the iftm. do, 
VAoodi 1819) has printed out two passages in Db- 
nyriua which are totally incompatible with this site. 
In describing the eaeeution of C&nius, that historian 
myathat he wua led to the precipice iota* ooerkmst 
Me forum, and seat down from it m tie vim of all 
fibs people (Mro rb r4\ot rnt Mim Xals leys, 
tayhvn ef rapUu rbv Wp* hrl to to pKttptvov 
vfi» Mi ttpnpvbr, &tor«r tpdvrwv, Mfttfap 
aorl rut toper, viii. 78, oh vii. 95, seq.\ Now 
this could not have taken place on the side of the Tor 
dd SpeccM, which cannot be seen from the torn j 
and it is therefore assumed that the true Rupee 
Tarpeia must have been on tbe E. side, above 8. 
Maria della Coreotafore* The arguments adduced 
by Becker to controvert this assumption are not very 
convincing. He objects that, the Bill is mueh less 
precipitous here than on the other ride. But this 



proves nothing with regard to Its earlier state. Livy, 
** *! av ® ®wn, reoorda the &I1 of a vast mass of 
i°? ? to V* 0 ®* Jugarfua. Such landslips must 

J?"!? ;fr 8qttant in later timfc, and it is precisely 
JJ" 1 “® fook was most predpitoas that they would 
Ravine Blondua (/ref. Mom, IL 58) 
j^ntione the fall in hla own Urea ef a pieoa ae large 
is objection advanced by Becker 

j n ™ «• criminal would have fcllen into tbe Vicos 
ganue. This, however, Is absurd j be would only 
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have fallen at Jhe back of the houses. Nothing cun 
be inferred from modem names, as that of a church 
now non-eitant, designated aa mb Torpedo, as wo 
hare already shown that the whole & summit was 
Moos Tarpeius. Becker’s attempt to explain away 
the words kwitnmw bodrrm Is utterly fetilft, On 
the whole, it seems most probable that ; the rook 

was on the SE. side, not 

testimony of Dionysius, which it is difBauB ef tai* 

MMiU* io Mt M&, hot *bo firm Uw MM* 

Sot 



m BOMA* 

UbUtor tHUibwmg a people like the Isaacs a pablio 
execitien would take place at * public and con* 
spiesaurepoL' The Cbmtum G&a&us, or Hundred 
probably sear it ; but their exact sftua- 


msjL 

Hon it ia impossible to point out. The other obtoot* 
on the Olivns and slopes of the hlU will be described 
in the next section. 



FLAM or THI FORUM DURING THE UKFUDLJC. 


1. Basilica Oplmta. 

2. Aedes Concord lac. 

S. Senaculum. 

4. Vulcanal. 

5. Graeco* tads. 

6. Curia. 

f. BeslHca iWa. 

8. Basilica Aewllfa. 

9. Porta Stercormria. 

10. Scholalaatha. 

11. TemutmerBatnnil. 

1V« The Forum amd itb Environs. 

The forum, the great centm ef Booiun life and 
business, is ad intimately connected with the Capitol 
that we are naturally led to treat of it next Its 
original site was a deep hollow, extending from the 
eastern foot of the Capitoline hill to the spot where 
the Vella begins to ascend, by the remains bf the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina. At the time of 
the battle between the Boraans and Sabinst this 
gsopnd was hi fee rude and Mature! state, partly 
mmm and partly overgrown with woods Dknys. 
& S&) it #«!, however, have been ' nefctfa* a 
ti itofcweo* ter mb Absolute swamp, or the battle 
«*dd*Qt hmfcfcea gdaoe. After the riUaoaeha* 
ins &is epet formed a 

...jssSrKrsfti 

swampy parte with earth. We must 
not, todeed, look .*fer. agyihhg like a regular forum 
* * Prisons; yetaomeaf 

ri fts subsequent ex- 
t period. On the E. 
t dgr the nature of the 
~ aeoent of the Valia, 
_ 4'hHL ; . Its northern 

'-^^tbnt'theeabwiad- 
the earlier 


i reignof 
the principal Haas 

add W« ttee 

Uusdgr^l#. 
Un Mb 




14. Recta. 

IB. FMMlutttmae. 

16. AedM Vestae. 

IT. Futaal Ltboois. 

18L Lecus Curtlus. 

19. Rostra. 

on. Mwmm VareumnL 

5: KKr FaSSSr 

04. Sacra Via. k _ 

*66. Clivus Capdtollnu*. 
e c.Wlcus Jugariw. 

4 d, Vlcus Tusctta. 

prevaHad upon tbpShHaoti some of them extending 
the forum lengthways ten Capitate hill to 
the summit cf the VeRa, where Hie arch of Titus 
now stands; whilst other*, taking the space between 
the Capitoline and temple of Faustina to have been 
its breadth, drew its length in a southerly direction, 
so as to encroach upon the VeUbrum. The latter 
theory was adopted bf Nardini, and prevailed till 
rery rwently. PM (M Fort ammo, tot, 
1818, 1889) ha. to mm <M« wtW^^? 
tmmprnxA tor <if to fa*' to# “■ 
it not tom acettrat* ItiWpraP* FJF 5"? 
of the Abram worn teaWliriiiYlw^ ***“? 

ttiwt; to toto»toS^^SS^2*Sito 

The feothto tii* MiilM to 'jW togF ^'^L 
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H m m another pared street, enclosing the area of the 
forum, which we® diffcingtiiahable by its being paved 
with dabs of the ordinary ailex. This street ©on- 
tinned eastwards, past the rain of the three oo* 
lnmns or temple of Oastor, as was shown by a 
similar piece of street pavement having been dis- 
covered in front of them From this spot it must 
have proceeded eastwards, past the church of Sta. 
Maria Liberatnoe , till it met that portion of the 
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Sacya Via which ran hi a southerly direction op- 

Eli* 

assanaEcstt 
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Sacra Via. — The Saoka Via was thus intimately 
connected with the forum; and as it was both one of 
g 6 most ancient and one of the most important 
atreeteof Roma, it will demand a partioolardescription. 
J* origin is lost in obscurity. Aoecnling to some ac- 
2”"!*® * “■* have bom already in axistenoe when 
hofow alluded to was fought, ainoe it is 
d«iwd its name of the “ Saered Way” 

it 1 * 4 * ’*•» tU of th* team Mf w» 
"n tad* a iteto, bat oho Vmut • public W i- 
not tftagrtUr the phot in wbiehwT 


aas also seen oenvoa, pernaps 

iij&CSZitA'VZ 1 
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of Same 
cm the saered 
Thus we test 


ftom Varro (L. L. § 47, MttlL) that it began at the 
sacellnm of the goddess Strania, in the Oarinae: 
that it proceeded thence as for as die an, or citadel 
on the CapRohne hill; and that oortain saered offisr- 
isgB, namely, the white sheep or lamb (avis iduUsh 
which was sacrificed every idee to Jove (Ovid, A 
i. 56; Macrob. A i. 15; Paul. Disc. p. 104, Mill)* 
were borne along it monthly to the ant* It was 
also the road by which the augurs descended fosse 
the an when, after taking the auguries, they pro* 
oteded to inaugurate anything in the etty below. It 
likewise appears that Titus Tatius instituted the 
custom that on every new year’s day the augu«* 
should bring him presents of verbena® from the 
grave of Strenia, or Strenua, to his dwellii^ on th# 
an (“*b exortu poena urbis Marties Streoiarum 
usus adolevit, anotoritato regia Tatii, qul vofo^p 
folio* arboris ax luco Strenua* aftid naviaospid* 

BsrrucsanAa 

tbot tom w th* mgariam (OS. jaMb 

9| Ton. Am. ail 88; Low. Pm M Mi fnw 
pMUp tU «f ‘mm’ MNMm 
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of road was called Soon Vi* only 
la amsnfotal language between which and the 
rntmm usage webave already had occasion to note 
ativertity whoa giving on account of the Servian 
.goto*. & oottmon parlance only that portion of 
* H# road ifetfo called Sacra Vfc which formed the 
meant of the Vafia, from the forum to its summit 
(“Huju* 8acr*t Viae pars haeo sola vulgo note quae 
fekt * feta eunti primore cUvaf Varr, l a). Hence 
by the poets it is sometimes called “Saoer Clivus: " 
tide aaoro veneranda petes Palatiaclivo.” (Mart 


i TO. 5); and— 


- cnsandoqtie trahet feroces 
i ettvum,hneriU deuorus 
Fronde, Sioambros.” 

(Her. Od. iv. 2. 34.) 


with— 



“ Intacta* ant Brltannus nt detcmderel 
Sacra catenatus via.” (Id. Epod. vii. 7.) 

(Comp. Ambroech, Stadfon md Andeut. p. 78, seq.) 
The origbvof the vulgar opinion is explained by 
^following passage : u Itaqne ne eatenus 
' pis opinatur, sacra appaUanda set, a 
i ups sacriticnli; sed etUun a regie 
1 medium Streniae, et rursue a regia usque 
in^apcem* (p. 290, IfttlL). Whence it appears 
that only the part which lay between the Begin, or 
house of the pontifax maximus, and that of the rex 
sacriflculus, wae commonly regarded, and probably 
for that v «7 reason, ns * sacra.” This passage, 
however, though it shows plainly enough that there 
foUst have bean a space between those two red- 
denoee, has caused some embarrassment on account 
of a passage in Dion Cassius (liv. 27), in which he 
nays that Augustus presented the house of the rex 
eacrificulus (too fouriAfas rwv Itp&u) to the Vestals 
because it adjoined their residence (SpArotx o* 

, foO ; and as we know from Phny ( Ep . vii. 19) 
that the vestals dwelt close to the temple, it seems 
intgmsible, if Dion is right, that there should have 
heoum street lying between the two places men- 
thmsd? But the matter is plain eueugh; though 
Becker (de Murit, pp. 30 — 85, Hamdb, pp. 226— 
237) waste* several pages in most far-fetched 
reasonings in order to arrive at a conclusion which 
already lies before nr in a reading of the text 
of Dion for which there is actually MS. authority. 
Augustas was chosen pontifex maximus (dpx 1 *- 
Bd rat saerificulus, as Dion himself says in 
tttt taeaage; Bnt the two offices wen perfectly 
dfeSbrnTe^BMem sscrificulum emnt Id sacer- 
datfani f tafib suhjecere,” Liv. iu 2)* Augustus 
Mil hardly m*h* a present of a house which did 
SnWdK ta Wfojaud therefore in Dion we must 
MlWaStaS mm, vfr fiwdJwt <r£r 1« p4mv, 

SrjU|» ittw to»> hori«prtap.te «amj 

• Bwty »oft» of ft* offo. to bU Greek radon, 
" j ft. BonMx pontifex muimtu u “ king 
•tt,* JuMd of wing the ordinary Greek 

73*. n» mt* *m« or. Um thni. 

I that in ottUuwy lif; only ft. divaa, 
gra ft. flnuM t» ft. flnmma Sacra Via, 
ttjjgmvh V«tu rapeata 



ft. mm'iUMtt «* 

tl. tgmlXmm *»*%■. » 
Iwom <*• fantSf gw f ft wiaa* *» 

mat ucrtfl ft lu WkfttfSWfaw «{■* fta Jattar 
W^hatoktxlftnthibwft.ito.ofAngnatna 
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the Bqgfo was the residence of the usdhitKifo 
mnsT The building appear* to have tafeted til)* 
la te period of the Empire. It Je m a n ti ona d by the 
younger Plimr {Ep* iv. 11) and by Flntamh (Q. R 
97, Asm. 18) as extant in thafr time, and also pro. 
bably by Herodian (i. 14) in his description of the 
burning of the temple of Peace undos Oommodus, 
After the expulsion of the kings, the m saorifi. 
cnlus, who suooeeded to their saoerdctal ttferog*. 
tivas, was probably presented with one of the loyal 
residences, of which there ware several In the neigh- 
bourbood of the Summa Sacra Via; that being foe 
spot where Ancus Martins, Tarqnimus Prisons, tad 
Tarquinius Superbus bad dwelt. (Ur, L 41 \ Selin, 
L 23, 84 ; Pun. xxxiv. 18.) We cannot tell the 
exact direction in which the Sacra Via temmd 
the valley of the Colosseum and asoanM to the 
arch of Titne, nor by what name this part of life 
road Wta commoner called in the language of the 

sruftSduiTWitisj: 

Via, and peehapa an whs tits afrarwasds eOeupwd 


by the temple of Venae ami Ma%MMSft naans to 
have been antiently a market for Um aafrfef frfet. 
and also probably of nick-nacks and toys. * Sanaa 
Sacra Via, nbi pome veuaunt” (Varr. AAi.1) 
Hence Ovid (A. A. li. 265.) 

u Bure auburbaoo poteris tibl dfeara tnlssa 
Ilia, vel in Sacra tint licet aorta Via." 


Whilst the nick-nacks are time 
porting (id. 17. 11.): — 


by Pro- 


u Et modo pavonls caudse Sahella supohse 
Et manlbna dura frigns habere tijfe, 

Et cupit iratom talc* me posesrs eburnos 
Quaeqne nitent Sacra nlia dona Via.* 

The direction of the Sacra Via is indicated by 
Horace’s description v£ hfe strtid: “ Ibam forte Via 
Sacra,” &c. (3. 19.) Ha la going down \t towards 
the forum, having probably come from the villa of 
Maecenas, on the Esqmline, whan he is interrupted 
by the eternal bom whom ho has pilloried. The 
dbaetion of his walk is indicated by hb unavailing 
excase that he is going to visit a sick friend over 
the Tiber (v. 17) and by the arrival at foe temple 
of Vesta (v. 35); the Sacra Via having been thus 
quitted and the forum left on the right. The t*o 
extremities of the street, as commonly known, are 
indicated in foe following passage of Ciceros "Hoc 
tamen miror, cur tu fattfe potistimwn bascers, qjji 
longimme a teotyiffe. Equidem, ti cpltado ot ^ 

, ^SJThtSS- SSW 

^t”(p. Pk£ n TholSSt thb teM * < 
wUl bo seen hamfter, stood at foe 
of the forum ; and Oioaro has Ifetii 

3fls^?33Sv5 


Boom 


mu* 

tf'Tftttta* Mian dkltar, uM mercatores et 

tenant ores anti* «MM «pntMi» solebant In 
foot It via the Boom Change. The ascent from 
the foraa to the summit of the Capttolme liUL 
where the Seem Vi* terminated, was, we know, 
nailed Clives Oapitalinua. 

It only remains to notice Becker's dktu m (ck 
Marie, p.13) that the name of this street should 
always be written Sacra Via, and not in reverted 
order Via Sacra. To the exceptions which he noted 
there himself* he adds acme more in the Bandbuck 
(a 219* note), and another from Sense* {Controv. 
xxnu p. 299* Bip.) in his Addenda; and Urhchs 
(Mm. Topegr. p. 2) increases the list On the 
whole, it would seem that though Sacra Via it the 
more usual expression, the other cannot he regarded 
as nndaesicaL 

ViemJugarim ~ Of the name of the street which 
ran along the eeuth side of the forum we are utterly 
ignorant; hut from it ieraed two streets, which wars 
among the moil busy, and best known, hi Ban* 
These were the Vieus Jugariua and Vicua Town* 
We have before had occasion to mention tlist the 
former ran tioae under thh OapitoUne hill, from the 
forum to the Porta CarmeutaU*. It was thought to 
derive its name from an altar which stood in it to Juno 
Jugo, the presiding deity of wedlock. (Paul. Disc, 
p. 104, MttU.) It does not appear to have contained 
any other sacred places in ancient times ; but Au- 
gustus dedicated in it altars to Ceres and Opa 
Angusta. ( Font Amit. IV. Id. Aug.) At the top 
of the street, where it entered the forum, was the 
fountain called Lacus Servilius, which obtained a 
sad notoriety during the proscriptions of Sulla, aa it 
was here that the heads of the murdered senators 
were exposed. (Cic. Rose. Am. 32; Senec. Prov. 3.) 
M Aguppa adorned it with the effigy of a hydra 
(Festus, p. 290, MttlL). Between the Vicua Ju- 
ganus and Capitolina hill, and close to the foot of 
the latter, lay the Aequimaehum (Liv. xxxviu. 28), 
Baid to have derived its name from occupying the 
aite of the house of the demagogue, Sp. Maehus, 
which had been raxed (Varr. LX. v. 157, Mull.; 
lav. iv. 16). |t aerved aa a market-place, espe- 
cmlly for the sale of lambs, which were in great 
request for sacrifices, and probably c orresponded 
with the modern Via del Monte Tarpeo . (Cic. Die. 
u. 17.) 

Ficus Tuscus.— -In the imperial times the Vicos 
Jugariua was bounded at its eastern extremity by the 
Basilica Julia; and on the further side of this build* 
1D £i aguin, lay the Vicua Tuscus. According to some 
authorities this street wus founded in b.c. 507, 
boin ? assigned to sneh of the Etruscans in the van- 
quished heat of Arons us had Bed to Borne, and felt 
£ desire to settle there (Liv. ii. 16; Dionys. r. 36); 
bU 5 ^ haT * befor ® ralaled, on the authority of Varro 
•nd Tacitus, that it wae founded in the reign of 
"wnulus. These statements xnav. uer- 

^apa* be noondfod, by canaidering the later aettle- 
menfc f* a kind of eeoond or subsidiary one. How- 
ever this may be, it is with the topographical foots 
we are hem mom particularly concerned, about 
"tah Bttmyaiua oommunkatee eome intonating 
He describee the ground assigned to 
«a Tuscans at * sort of hollow cr gorge situated 
"tween the Palatine and CapitoHne hiUs; and in 
^K^naarly 4 stadia, cr half a Roman mile, from 
^e foram to the Ginn Maximus (v. 36). We 
pwsumo that tjhfo vmmumtai included all 
urn winding! eg the etimt; and even then it would 
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metcan, «n4 perfemera* 

Mart *i 27. It). In font, it ssstna to 
ha*e heed foe gnat shopping street of Bane; end 
the m*m genuemen, whose ladies, perhaps, soma- 
tNnea induced them to spend mere than what 
was agreeable there, vented their* ill humour by 
abusing the tradesmen. According to the scholiast 
on the passage of Horace just cited, the street was 
also called Vices Tunnies. This appellation was 
doubtless derived from the frarkineense and per- 
fumes sold it» it, whence the alliUon in Hence (Ep. 
L 1.267))— 

14 Ne eapsa pometua aperta 
Deforer in vicum vendentem tus et odorea, 

Et piper, et qulcquid chartls amioitur ineptis.” 


Being the road from the forum to the circus and 
Aventine, it was much used for festal processions. 
Thus it was tha route of the Pomps Circeueu, 
which proceeded from the Oapitol over the forum, 
and by the Virus Tuscus and Velabnun to the 
circus. (Dionya vii. 72.) We have sew that the 
procession of the virgins passed through it from the 
temple of Apollo outside the Porta Oarmentalis to 
that of Juno Begins on the Aventine. Tot not- 
withstanding these important and sacred uses, it is 
one of the charges brought by Cicero against Venus 
that he bad caused it to be paved so villanoualy 
that he himself would not have ventured to nde 
over it. ( Verr. L 69.) We see from this passage 
that a statue of Vertumnus, the national Etruscan 
deity, stood at the end of the street next the forum. 
Becker ( Handb . p. 308) places him at the other ex- 
tremity near the Velabmm. But all the evidence 
rana the other way; and the lmes of Propertius (it. 
2. 5), who puts the following words into the 
god’s mouth, aie alone sufficient to decide the matter 
(Clam Mm. voL iv. p. 444)s— 

“Neeme turn juvunt, nee tempfo laetor founts 
F/imgnnm satis est posse vide*® forum." 


Comsffoai.— Having thus described theatrotls which 
lither encircled the fomm or afforded outlets from it. 
rawBl now proceed to treat of the forum Itself, and 
he objects situated upon and around it, and and«a» 
nmrtopneent the wm J« with » {fe tor. nf tt ult 
rieted uater the Eng.. daring tb. Kepabiio, M* 
mdw the Empire. Bat here, eemthereeerf the 
W^^Twrerted ia the eataet b, m dfflMlt 
metintta. We knowthet • pBt rf, tbe%op, 
(M th. canitiuio, wee dieUngtdehed Ml *S 
ret by bring epprepnnted to more boKrajeUii ae*( 
nt whet jert rf the bn it tree hre Jm Bt 
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* section of Ibe ansa at ita eastern extremity, in rise 
about cue-third of tbs whole fount. An argument 
advanced bj Becker himself (Bandb. p. 378) seems 
daristae spins! both these views* namely, that we 
never beat any bufiding on the & aide of the forum 
^ mkan «&*n being cu the oomitinm. Yet in spite 
af this juriremsdt, be ends ter adopting the theory 
ei&maen, according to which the comitium began 
ar or near the rain of' the three columns and ex- 
tended to the eastern extremity of the forum i 
‘and thus both the temple of Vesta and the Begin 
must have stood vwy close to it The two chief 
seasons which seem to have led him to this con- 
clusion ana the situation of the rostra, and that 
of the Tribunal Praetoris. Respecting the former, 
we shall have occasion to speak further on. The 
alignment drawn from the latter, which is by for the 
mm important one, we shall examine at once. It 
proceeds us follows (Mem db. p. 280): u The original 
Tribunal Praetoris was on the comitium (Liv. vj, 
l|l nxwt. 16; GelL xx. 1, 11, 47 (from the XU. 
WMmh Vim, L.L. v. &% p. 154; Plaut Pom. 
fCii. il ; Macrob. Sat. it 12), which, however, is 
alas tpontfoed as being merely on the foram. 
(Lk Writ, 50, xl. 2, 44.) But dose to the tri- 
bunal was the Puteal Libonis or Scribonianum, and 
tide is expressly mentioned as being near the Fornix 
flnbhis, the Atrium Vestae, the rostra, and lastly 
ns aades Divi Julii (Porphyr. ad Bor. Ep. L 19. 
4i Sobet Cruq. Ih. Id. ad. SaL U. 6. 35; Fast p. 
33$; ffcfcoh as Pm. Sat. iv. 49); consequently the 
comttium also must have been close to all these 
objects." 

We presame that Becker’s meaning in this passage 
is, that the jfirrf or original tribunal was on the co- 
mitium, and that it was afterwards moved into the 
forum. It could hardly have been both on the 
comitium and forum, though Becker seems to hint 
at such a possibility, by saying that it is u also 
mentioned as being merely on the forum;” and indeed 
there seems to be no physical impossibility m the 
way, since it is evident that the tribunal at first was 
merely a movable chair ( u dictator — stipatus ea 
mulUtudine, sella in coimtio posits, vistorem ad M. 
Manhunt mbit: qui — agmine ingen ti ad tribunal 
venit ” L.v. vi. 15). But if that was bts meaning, 
the passages he cites in proof of it do not bear him 
out In the first Livy merely says that a certain 
letter was earned throngh the foram to the tnbunal 
of the praetor, the latter of course being on the 
comitium (“ eae literae per forum ad tribunal prue- 
toris latae,” xxvii. 50). The other two passages cited 
contain nothing at all relative to the subject, nor can 
there be any doubt that in the early times of the 
Bepublio theoomiiium was the usual place on which 
the pnwtwtaafolteAtoti But that the tnbunal was 
moved Item filMpta to the foram is shown by 
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of these sd&iaste is suspicious aa to tho focttfthii 
removal though these are no apparent gv oupdsfor 
euspefou, yet Becker at an events is not btaeondi* 
tion to invalidate their testimony. He htotjpatsd 
them to prove the situation of the puteal; sad if 
they ate good for that, they are also gapd to pren 
the regpeval of the tribunal. Yet mb gnat fe. 
consistency, he tacitly sssuroas that the tribusal 
had always stood in its original piece, that is, on tbs 
comitium* and by the puteal, contrary totbeexpsm 
evidence that the latter was <m the foram,. (“Putari 
locus «rat in faro,” Qch, Cruq. fo & g&) 

Libo fomruthed about a century and a half before 
Ohrifti [See XHeL o/Biagr. Vol. IL p. 779.) How 
all tbs examples cited by Becker ip which the tribune! 
is alluded to as bring on the comitium, art previous 
to this date. The firet two in note 457 rofobt be 
paired over, as they relate not to the praetor hat t© 
the dictator fad consuls; nevertheless, they we both 
anterior to the time gf Libo, the fimt belonging to the 
year b. a 832 and the second to 204. Tbsfaaugs 
from Qellius u ad praetorom in oomititun,” bring a 
quotation from the XU. Tables, is of esufss long 
prior to the same period. The passage in Vsino 
(v. { 155, MUL), which derives the name of 
comitium from the practice of owning tegethsr there 
(come) for the decision of suits, of course rafol to 
the very origin of the plaos, A passage from 
Plautus can prove nothing, since ho died nearly half 
a century before the change effected by Libo. . The 
passage alluded to in Macrobius (Si. 12) most be in 
the quotation from the speech of 0. Tinas in favour 
of the Lex Fanniax “ Inde ad comitium vadont, tu 
litem snam faciant; vetount in tristen, 

Ac.” But the Lex Fsnma was paaasd in b. a 164 
(Macrob. il 13). or even if we pot it four yean 
later, in b. c. 160, still before the probable date 
of Libo's alteration; who appeals to have been tri- 
bune m b. c. 149; Thus the argument does not 
merely break down, but absolutely reooifcf against 
its inventor; far if^ as the Scholia Craquiana in- 
form us, Libo moved the tribunal from the comi- 
tium to the forum, and placed it near the puteal, 
then it is evident that this part of the area could not 
have been the comitium. 

The comitium, then, bring neither on the south 
nor the east rides of the foram, we must tiy our 
fortune on tlie north and west, where it is to be 
hoped we shall be more successful. The only me- 
thod which promises a satisfactory result is, to seel 
it with other objects with which we know it to hsve 
been connected. Now one of tbeee is the Vulosnal 
We learn from Festus that the oomitiom steed te- 


nealh the Vulcanal t “ in Volcanali, quod est sup*» 
Comitium" (p. 290, MttU.). In liki manner Dwd?- 
riue describ ee the Vulcanal as st anding a bfctw 
»bov» the forum, Ming, «f oottm, *• 
in » general mow fcr the *Mt 
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looted upon H (U» li 46), Ac. Bat that it had 
m alter appears from the drcumstanoe that aacri- 
tea of Ufa firii taken in the Tiber were here made 
to Vil fr e , in propitiation for human route. (Festxu 
in PtocatorU&Kifr 238, MtUU) Another fact which 
■teve it to kkve been an open apace, and at the same 
time tends to direct as to Its aite, ia the lotus-tree 
which greW4ipen ft, the moto of which are said to 
have penrttetod aa tor aa the forum of Caotr, which, 
as we shall show in its proper aeotton, lay a little N. 
of the Fteam Bomannm. w Verum altera kites 
in VulamaB, quod Bom trios Mnstftnit ex victoria de 
deoumls, aeaeaeivm urbi intelHgitnr, at teeter eat 
Maearios. Badtees qja* in forum usque Caesaris 
per etationee nw aicip ie mm penetrant (PBn. net 
86.) From which passage— whatever may be 
thought of the tale or the tree— we dedate thaw 
facte : that the Vulcrend eotiated in the lime ef 
Pliny; that ft had oooapied the same apt* from time 
immemorial; that ft nodi not have Men at any 
very great distance from the forum of Qatar, other- 
wise the reete ef the tree eedd not poasbly have 
reached thither. Let theee consider this last cir- 
cumstance who hold with CairiM that the comftium 
was on the tenth rids of the forum; er even Wfth 
Bunsen and Becker that ft ant an the east. The 
Volcano! meet originally have occupied a considera- 
ble apace, since it is reptmoted as having served for 
a place of consultation between Bomultu and Tatius, 
with their respective senates. (Dionys. ii. 60; Plat 
Rom. 20.) Its extent, however, seems to have been 
reduced in process of time, since the Graecostasis 
was taken out of its area; a toot which appears from 
Livy mentioning the Aedes Concordias, built by Fla- 
vius, as being u in area Vulcani ” (ix. 46); whilst 
Pliny sayB that it was on the Graeoobtasis ( 4< aedicu- 
luin aercain (Concordiae) fecit in Graecostasi, quae 
tunc supra cornitium erat,” xxxiii. 6): whence the 
situation of the Vulcanal may be farther deduced ; 
since wc know that the Graecostasis adjoined the 
cuua, and the latter, as will be shown presently, lay 
on the N. side of the forum. Hence the Vulcanal 
also must have been dose to the curia and forum; 
whence it ran back in a N. direction towards the 
spot subsequently occupied by the Forum Caesaris. 
1 his site is further confirmed By the Notit ia, which 
places the Area Vuloaiii, as well as the Templum 
Faustinas and Basilica Paulli in the 4th Begio. 
Preller indeed says (Regionen, p. 128), that the 
area cannot possibly be mentioned in its right place 
here, because it steed immediately over the forum in 
the neighbourhood of the temple of Faustina, where 
the old Ouria Hostilia stood; bat his only reason for 
tins assertion is Becker’s diotnm respecting the 


Vulcanal at p. 286, of which we have already seen 
the value. The cornitium, then, would occupy that 
of the forum which lay immediately under the 
Vulcanal, or the W. partof itsN. side; a situation which 
18 confirmed by other evidence. Dionysius says that, 
as the judgment-seat of Romulus, it was in the most 
conspicuous part of the forum (4k rtf tpavqwrdr* 
T J* *W«» 6. 89), « description which corresponds 
•fatably with the m propoeed. thy (u 36) 
that tiw MMM of Atttae Nmdne woo on tho 


!ff»«f the oomhinm at tblefi of tho omto, whence 
* bo intend that tho oomitiam extended on 
““•Moo of tho coda. Pitay (xmriv. 11) epeek- 
»g of tho otme (tntse,«yo that it stood brfon 
tho ctmiL «od aw* Ho haait rna bant in tha aama 
*bkh cammed the* taMlat wh* tho body of 
Cbdu » wu burnt then. 
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Bomoi ft* on led to oaffoN ttet the-mttfMM, 
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i w trt atiiiiwBis fox tho ft* (haaoteaBan* 
**4 te ta tarty Bo onao priarnm, a* m* 
to luHam reriseet, eomttiam ttctmm esse, 
freditttm eat,” xxvU. 86). Hetes/ft mail 
t h o u ght, foal from this time the cornitium writ 
covered with a permanent roof. 1 to PM© (<fof 
FWw Re m. p. 16, seq.) pointed mft that in thia 
manner there would be ne sense in the words 44 for 
the first time since Hmudbri was hi Italy," which 
indicate a repotted covering. The whole context 
shows that the historian is alluding to a revived ce- 
lebration of the Roman games, in the usual festoon; 
and that the covering is nothing more then the ©eks , 
or canvas, which on such occasions was spread over 
the cornitium, to shade the spectators who occupied 
it from the sun. That the oomitinm was an open place 
is evident from many cironmstanoes. Thus, the pro- 
digious rain, which so frequently falls in tho nar- 
rative of Livy, is described as wetting it (Lit. 
xxxiv. 45 ; Jnl. Obeeq. c. 108 ), and troops are re- 
presented as marching over it It was here, also, 
that the famous Ruminalis Arbor grew (Tac. Aim. 
xui. 58 ), which seems to have been transplanted 
thither from the Palatine by some jnggle of Attius 
Navius, the celebrated augur (Phn. xv. 20; ap. 
Bunsen, Lee Forum de Rom. p. 43 , eeq ), though 
we can by no means accede to Bunsen’s emendation 
of that passage. 

The principal destination rf the cornitium was 
for holding the oomitia euriata, and for bearing 
lawsuits (“ Cornitium ab eo quod coibant eo, eo- 
mitus cunatis, et htium causa," Var. L.L. v. § 156, 
Mull.), and it must, therefore, have been capable of 
containing a considerable number of persons. The 
oomitia esuturiata, on tbe othei hand, were held in 
the Campus Martins ; and the tnbuta on th* forum 
pioper. The euriata were, however, sometimes held 
on the Capitol before the Curia Calabra. The comi- 
tinm was also originally the proper place for contones, 
or addresses delivered to the assembled people. All 
these customs caused it to be regarded as more 
honourable and important than the forum, which at 
flntwM nothing more Uum * mire mnifat-fte*. 
Etna, we frequently find it epokon tf » * tax* 
(Jmtinguiebea jSaoe than the forum ; and tenia upon 
it for Tiewing the gam® warn aeefgaad to pe*. 
eon* of rank. It. diitineton fix® the forum, ea 
« place ef honour for the nwgtetrMw, jo dj it tf 
marked in the follomng pemge of Ll^, dmmftieg 
tbe alann and confoeion et Rome after m defoel at 
ad ’ “““““ " 
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copied by the magistrates it mean to ban bean 
open to tho people. Thus, toe aenate being as 
•enabled in the Curia to hear the ambassadors of 
those made priaonen at the battle of Cannae, the 
people an represented as filling the comitium : 
“ Uoi fit finem fecit, eztemplo ab ea turba, quae in 
, comitio erat, clamor flebilis eat sublatne, manosque 
ad curiam endentea, &c. M (Id. xxii. 60.) Being 
the place for the condones it of course had a sug- 
gestum, or rostra, from which speeches were de- 
livered ; but we shall have occasion to describe this 
and other objects on and around the comitium and 
forum when we arrive at them in their chronological 
order. 

It was not till after the preceding account of the 
comitium had been committed to paper that the 
writer of it met with the essay on the comitium by 
Mommsen In the Annali del V Institute (vol. xvi.), to 
which reference has before been made. The writer 
was glad to perceive that his general view of the 
situation of the comitium had been anticipated, 
although he is unable to concur with Mommsen 
respecting some of the details; such as the situation 
of the Curia Hostilia, of the temple of Janus, of the 
Forum Caesaris, and some other objects. In re- 
futing Becker’s views, Mommsen has used much the 
same arguments, though not in such detail, as those 
just adduced ; but he has likewise thought it worth 
while to refute an argument from a passage in 
Jlerod ian incidentally adduced by Becker in a note j 
(p. 332). As some persons, however, may be dis- 
posed to attribute more weight to that argument 
than we do ourselves, we sliall here quote Momm- j 
sen's refutation : “ Minus etiam probat alteram, 
quod h Beckero, p. 332, n. 612, affertur, arg amentum 
desumtura ex narrations Herodiani, i. 9, Severnm 
in somnio vidisse Pertinacera equo vectum 8ih fxforjs 
rijs iv ‘Pflfyip Upas 6Sov ; qui cum venisset tcarh 
vV tyxV rrjs iyopas, Ma ixl bipuHcparlas srpd- 
repov tripos trvn&v btK\yi(rla(ty t equum eo exousso 
subiisse Severu eumque vexisse £rl rijs kyo pas 
ultnis. Non intelligo cur verba t*0a — frjcAty. 
oiafev referantur ad tV dpxb* Deque ad rijs 
kyopas, quod multo est Simplicius. Nam ut optime 
quasi in foro insistere vide f ur qni rernm Bom ana rum 
potiturua est, ita de comitio eo tempore inepte haeo 
dicerentur; accedit quod, id ad tV dpxV Tfis 
iyopas omen pertineret, Severus ibi constiturns 
fuisset, neque in foro medio. — Nullis igitur idoneis 
arguments topographi Germani comitium earn 
partem fori esse statuerunt quae Veliis subjacet " 
(p. 289). 

So much for the negative side of the question : 
on the positive side Mommsen adduces (p. 999) an 
argument which had not occurred to the writer of 
the present article in proof of the position above 
indicated for the comitium. It is drawn from the 
Sacrum Gluaeinae* That shrine, Mommsen argues, 
stood by the Tabernae Novae, that is, near the arch of 
Severus, as Becker has correctly shown {ffandh. 
p. 321) from Livy iiu 48; but he has done wrong 
in Rejecting the result that may be drawn from the 
comparison of the two legends ; first, that the 
comitium was -so called because Romulus and 
Tatius met upon it after the battle (p. 273); 
second, that tho Romans and Sdriacs cleansed them- 
selves, after laying aside their arms, at the spot 
where the statue of Venus CHtaeina afterwards stood 
(Plin. xv. 18. s. 86); whehce It follows that the 
statue was on the comitium. A fresh confirmation, 
Mommsen continues, may be added to this discovery 


of the truth. For that the Tabernae were on the 
oomHinm, and not on the forum, as Becker sup- 
poses, is pretty clear!? shown by Dionysius (rfr 
re kyopkr 4v f tuedfovet seed facAurMfew’i, arid 
rdr ikxas hrtreXovot woAimcdr srpdfeis, keuses 
fafopujew, ipyaurrnplois re teal rets fiAAoir 
k6ct/uhs wtptXtM&v, iii. 87). 

We are not, however, disposed to lay any great 
stress on this argument We think, as we have 
already said, that Varro's etymology of the comitium, 
from the political and legal business transacted 
there rendering it a place of great resort, is a much 
more probable one ; since, os the forum itself did 
not exist at the time when Romulus and Tatius met 
after the battle, it is at least very unlikely that any 
spot should afterwards have been marked out upon 
it commemorative of that event. It i*b, nevertheless, 
highly probable that the statue of Cluacina stood on 
the oomitium, but without any reference to these 
traditions. We do not, however, think that tbs 
tabernae occupied the comitium. By kyopd Diony- 
sius means the whole forum, as may be inferred 
from wcpcAaStfr. 

The Forum sender the Kings . — In the time of 
Romulus, then, we must picture the forum to 
ourselves as a bare, open space, having upon it 
only the altar of Saturn at about the middle of its 
western side, and the Vulcanal on its NW. Bide. 
Under Numa Pom piling it received a few improve- 
ments. Besides the little temple of Janus, which 
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did not stand far from the forum, but of which we 
have already had occasion to speak, when treating 
of the Porta Jonualis in the first part of this article, 
Numa bnilt near it his Regia, or palace, as well a* 
the celebrated temple of Vesta. Roth these objects 
stood very near together at the SE. extremity of tbs 
forum. The Aides Vestae was a round building 
(Festus, p. 262; Pint. Nwm. 11), but no tsmpleto 
the Roman sense of the word; since it had been 
purposely left uuinaogurated, because, betog 
resort of the vestal virgins, it was not deemed ngnj 
that the senate should be at liberty to meet to » 
(Serv. Am, vii» 158). Its site may be intoned 
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several passages in indent authors. Thus we tali 
from Dionysius (ii. 66) that it was in the forum, 
and that the temple of the Dioscuri, whose site we 
shall point out further on, was subsequently built 
close to it (H. vi. 18 ; Mart L 70. 8). It is also 
said to have been near the lake, or fountain, of 
Juturna. (Val Mas. i. 8. 1 ; Ov. T. L 707.) All 
t hti* drcumstanoes indicate its site to have been 
near the present church of St Maria Liberatrice ; 
where, indeed the graves of twelve vestal virgins, 
with inscriptions, were discovered in the 16th 
century. (Aldroandus, Memorie, n. 8$ Lucie Fauno, 
riaricd. di Roma , p. 206.) In all its subsequent 
restorations the original round form was retained, as 
symbolical of the earth, which Vesta represented 
(Ov. F. vi. 265). The temple itself did not tans- 
diatdy abut upon the forum, but lay somewhat back 
towards the Palatine; whilst the Regia, which lay 
in front, and a little to the £. of it, marked the 
boundary of the forum on that side. The latter, 
also called Atrium Vestae, end Atrium Kegium, 
though but a small building, was originally inha- 
bited by Numa. (Ov. ib. 265; Plut. Num. 14, dec.). 
That it lay dose to the forum is Bhown by the account 
of Caesar's body being burnt before it (App. R C. 
ii. 146) ; nod, indeed, Berrios eajs expressly that 
it lav * in redioibus Palatii finibosane fori " 

(ad Am. viii. 863). At the back of both the build- 
ings must have been a sacred grove which ran to- 
wards the Palatine. It was from this grove that 
a voice was heard before the capture of the city by 
the Gauls, bidding the Romans repair their wallb 
and gates. The admonition was neglected; but this 
impiety was subsequently expiated by building at 
the spot an altar or aaodium to Aius Loquens. 
(Cic. Dio. u 45.) 

Tullus Hoetilius, after the capture of Alba Longa, 
adorned the forum with a curia or senate hoube, 
which was called after him the Curia Hostilza, and 
continued almost down to the imperial times to be 
the most usual place for holding assemblies of the 
senate. (Varr, L.L.v.% 155, Mill!.; Liv. i. 30.) 
From the same spoils he also improved the co- 
mitium : “ Fecitque idem et Bepsit de manubiis co- 
mitium et curiam ” (Cic. Rep . ii. 17) ; whence we 
can hardly infer that he Burrounded the comitium 
with a fence or wall, but more probably that he 
marked it off more distinctly from the forum by 
rinsing it higher, so as to be approached by steps. 
The Curia Hostilia, which from its pre-eminence is 
generally called simply curia, must have adjoined 
Die eastern side of the Vulcanal. Niebuhr ( Beschr . 
▼ol. iil p. 60) wie the first who indicated that it must 
have stood on the N. side of the forum, by pointing 
out the following passage in Pliny, in which the 
observing noon from it is described; — 

Duodecim tabulis ortus tantum et occasuB nomi- 
nantor ; post aliquot annoe adjectus est meridies, 
accon8o oonsulum id pronuntiante, cum a curia in- 
ter rostra et giaecostasim prospexisset soleir 
y l,# 60.) Hence, since the sun at noon conld 

Jo observed from it, it must have freed the south. 
« its front, however, was paimllel with the north- 
ern line of the forum, as it appears to have been, 
tt must have looked a little to the W. of S.; 
since that line does not run due £., but a few de- 
grees to the 8. of & Hence the necessity, in order 
to observe the true meridian, of looking between the 
«ra*coetasiB and rostra. Now the Graecoetasis — 
« a period of course long after Tullus Hoetilius, 
•m when mid-day began to be observed in this 
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meaner— was a lofty substruction an the rfrfe or 
W. aide of the curia; and the Metre were alee an 
elevated abject stated directly is id front This 
appears from the passage in Varre just alluded to 
— “ Ante ham (curiam) metre* qioj us loci id to- 
csbulum, quod ex hostibus capta fixa stmt metre. 
Sub dextra M jjm (curiae) a comitio locus sub- 
structus, ubi natiomun subsisterent legati, qui ad 
renatum essent misri. Is greecostasis appellate*, a 
parte ut multa. Senacute m supra Graecoetasiin, 
ubi sedis Concordias et Basilica Opiinia.” (L. L. v* 

§ 155, 156.) When Varre says that the Greaoo- 
stoue wee tub d&etra earww, he is of course looking 
towards the south, so that the Graecoetasis was on 
hie right This appears from his going on to say 
that the senaenlum lay above the Graeoostasis, and 
towards the temple of Concord; which, as we have 
had occasion to mention, was seated on the side of 
the Capitoline hilL It further appears from this 
passage that the Greecostasis was a substruction, or 
elevated area (locus Bubstructus) at the side of, or 
adjoining the comitium (comp. Plin. xxxiii. 6); and 
must hare projected in front of the curia. The 
relative situation of these objects, as here described, 
is farther proved by Pliny's account of observing 
midday, with which ahme it ia consistent. For, 
as all these objects freed a little to the W. of EL, |i 
is only on the assumption that the Greecostasis lay 
to the W. of the curia, that the meridian sun could 
be observed with accuracy from any part of the 
latter between the Greecostasis and rostra. 

A singular theory is advanced by Mommsen re- 
specting the situation of the Cuiih Hostilia, which 
we cannot altogether pass over in silence. He is 
of opinion (l c. p. 289, seq.) that it lay on the 
Capitoline hill, just above the temple of Concord, 
which he thinks was built up in front of it; and « 
this he takes to be the reason why the curia was 
rebuilt on the forum by Sulla. His only authority 
for this view is the following passage in Livy : 

11 (Censores) et divum Capitolmum Bilice sternen- 
dum curaverunt et porticum ab aede Saturni in 
Capitolium ad Senaenlum ac super id Curiam” (xli. 
27> From these words, which are not very in- 
telligible, Mommsen infers (p. 292) that a portico 
reached from the temple of Saturn to the senaenlum, 
and thence to the curia above it, which stood on 
the Capitol on the spot afterwards occupied by the 
Takularium (p. 292). But so many evident ab- 
surdities follow from this view, that Mommsen, had 
he given the subject adequate consideration, could 
hardly, we think, have adopted it Had the curia 
stood behind the temple of Concord, the ground plan 
of which is still partly visible uear the arch of 6»- 
verus, it is quite impossible that, according to the 
account of Pliny, mid-day could have been observed 
from it between the rostra and Graeoostasis, since it 
would have faced nearly to the seat Mommsen, 
indeed (p. 296), asserts the contrary, and makes 
the Career Mamertinus and arch of Titos lie al- 
most due N. and S., as is also shown in his plan a* 
the end of the volume. But the writer can affirm 
from his own observation that this is not the fret. 
To a person standing under the Capitol at the head 
of the forum, and opposite to the column of Phones, 
the temple of Faustina beam due £. by the com- 
paas, and the arch of Titns a few degrees to the 6. 
JfE. To a person standing by the arch of Sevents, 
about the assumed site of the curia, the arch tit 
Titus would of course bear a little more & etSL 
Something must be allowed for variation the 
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compass, lot these ore trifles. The correct bearings Here the senaculum is represented, not as a place 
sic given in Oanina's luge plan and in Becker's in which the senate assembled previously to daUbe* 
map, and are wholly at varianoe with those laid ration, but as one in which ft actually deliberated, 
down by Mommsen. Again, it is not to be imagined It is impossible, however, that this could have been 
that Onimius would hare built np his temple of so. For in that case what would havr been the net 
Concord Immediately in front of the ancient curia, of the curia? in which the eenate is constantly 
thus softening it entirely from the view of the forum represented as assembling, except in cases where 
and COmitifeun; a state in which it must hare re- they held their sittings in eome other temple. Be- 
fefltyitd for nearly half a century, according to sides we hare no accounts of the senacnlnm being 
the hypothesis of Mommsen. Another decisive an inaugurated place, without which ft would have 
refutation of Mommsen's view is that the Basilioa been unlawful for the senate to deliberate in it 
Porda, as we shall see further on, was situated on Nieoetratus therefore, who, from hie name, seems to 
the forum oloee by the curia, whilst according to hare been a Greek, probably confounded the aena- 
Mommsen the two buildings were separated by a cola with the curia, and other temples in which the 
considerable interval. We hold it, therefore, to be senate assembled; and at all events his account 
quite impossible that the ouria could have stood cannot be set against the more probable one of Yarn 
where Mommsen places ‘it; bat at the same time we and Valerius Maximus. There is, however, one 
confess our inability to give a satisfactory exp]*- part in the account of Festus, which seems to set 
nation of the passage in Livy. A word, or several the matter in a different point of view. The words, 
words, seem to have dropped out, as is the case fee- * in quo ahtebaut magistrates D.T. cum seuhuibtu 
quently to the vwy same sentence, where the geps deliberate, 19 seem to point to the eenaculum not as 
are marked to the editions with asterisks. Such a a place where the senators deliberated among thank 
corrupt sentence, therefore, does not suffice as au- selves, but where they conferred with the xnsgis- 
thority for so important a change, in the teeth of all trates; such magistrates we may suppose as wen 
evidence to the contrary. not entitled to enter the enna. Such were the 

We shall only further observe that the preceding tribunes of the people, who, daring the deliberations 
passages of Varro and Pliny thus appear, when of the senate, took their seats before the doeed doom 
rightly interpreted, mutually to support and ex- of the curia; yet as they had to examine and sign 
plain one another, and show the Greeceetasis to have the decrees of the Fathers before they became laws, 
stood to the W. of the curia, first from its prox- we may easily imagine that it was sometimes ne** 
imity to the eenaculum and temple of Concord, and cessary for the tribunes and senators to confer 
secondly, from the mid-day line felling between it together, and these conferences may have taken 
and the rostra. That the curia was considerably place at the eenaculum (“ Tribunia plebis intrare cu- 
raised appAe from the circumstance that Tarquin riam non licebat: ante valvas autem positis sub- 
the Proud nearly caused the death of Servius Tullius selliis, decreta patrum attentissima com exami- 
by hurling him down the steps in front of it, which nabant; ut, si qua ex eis improbassent, fata e&se non 
led to the comitium. (Dionys. ir. 38 ; Liv. i. 48.) itinerant. Itaque veteribus senates consultis T. 
It was an inaugurated temple in order that the litera subecribi solebats eaque not* significabatur, 
senate might hold their meetings in it, but not a ita tribunes qtfbque censuiase," VaL Max. ii. 2. § 7.) 
sacred one. (Liv. i. 30; Varr. I c.) In the reign In this manner the senacula would have answered 
of Tullns (he forum was adorned with the tro- two purposes; as places in which the senators met 
pby called Pila Horatiana, consisting of the previously to assembling in the curia, and as a sort 
spoils won from the Cnriath; but where it stood of neutral ground for conferences with the plebeian 
cannot be determined. (Dionys. iii. 22; Liv. i. 26.) magistrates. 

Tbe Senaculum referred to in the preceding ac- With regard to the precise situation of the sena- 
count appears to have been a raised and open area, culum belonging to the Curia HoatiHo, we can hardly 
adjoining the GraecostaBis and curia, on which the assume, with Mommsen, that it occupied the spot on 
senators were accustomed to assemble before they which the temple of Concord waa afterwards actually 
entered the curia in order to deliberate. Thus built; nor do tbe words of Van© and Festus,— 
Varro: “ Senaculum vocatum ubi senatus aut ubi “ Senaculum ubi aedis Coneordiae" — seem to re- 
•eniores consisterent : dictum ut Gerusia apud quire eo very rigorous an Interpretation. It is 
Graecos" (v. § 156, MU11.). Valerius Maximus sufficient if it adjoined the temple; though it ft 
gives a still more explicit account: “Senates assi- improbable that the latter may have encroached 
damn atationem eo loci peragebat qui hodieqne upon some part of its area. After toe temple was 
Senaculum appellator: neo exspectabat ut edicto eroded there still appears to have been a large open 
contnheretur, sad inde citatus protinus in Curiam space in front of it, part of the ancient eenaculum, 
veuiebat " (it 2. § 6). Festus mentions that there but which now seems to have obtained the name ot 
were three Senacula in all; namely, besides the one “ Area Concordias." Its identity with the sen£ 
alluded toy another near the Porta Capena, and a culum appears from its adjoining the Vnlcsaal, luw 
third by the temple of BeUooa, in the Campus Mar- the latter: “ In area Vulcani et Coneordiae ssn- 
> tins. But as his account is in some respects eon- gninem plait" (Uv. xl. 12.) 14 1® area Vulcan 1 
tradictory of the two preceding authorities, we shall per biduum, in area Concordias totidem diebus w * 
here insert it: *801100010 tria fuisse Romae, in gninem pluit" (Jul. Obseq. 59.) The temple » 
quibns senatus habeii aobtoa sit, memoriae prodidit Concord became a very usual place for assem 
Mioootratua in iibro qui inscribitur de senatu ha- of tbe senate, as appears Iran many 
bendo: nttum, ubi anno ssfc aedis Coneordiae inter in ancient authors. (Oic, PML ii. 7; 
Capitolium et Forum; to quosolebant magistrates Ale 9 . 6, fee.) From the area a tight "Jr 

I>. T. cum Senioribus deUboraro; alteram ad por- led up to too veetlbttle of the temples . 
tom Capenam; terttan, uftim aedem Bellonae, in Bomani) qui ftequcittftrimi to grodibuaOoofo®. 
quo OXtemrum aationum legatis, quos to urbem adf- steterunt." (Oic. PML viiL 8.) Acwroiag » 
mitten nolehant, senates dabster" (p. 347, Mull.), crobius tb& temple of Satu r n also bed * 
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Bibet aramet ante senatulum” 1. 8). This must 
have been near the senaculum of the Curia Hoetilia, 
but could hardly hare been the same. If Maerobius 
is right, then Foetus is wrong in limiting the sena- 
cula to three; and it does not seem improbable that 
the areae near temples, where the senate was ac- 
customed to meet, may have been called aenaeula. 

To Ancus Marcius we can oqly ascribe the Oab- 
ckb Mamehtznus, or prison described by Livy m 
overhanging the (brum (“ media urb^ imminens fore,” 
i. 38). It ia still to be Been near the arch of 
Severus, under the church of S. Giuseppe dei t\ a- 
legnam. 

We have before remarked that a new architectural 
era began at Home with the reign of Tsrquurfa* 
Pnseus; and if he had not been interrupted by wars, 
he would doubtless have carried out many of tlioro 
grand schemes which he was destined only to pro- 
ject He may almost be oalled the founder of the 
forum, since it was he who first surrounded it with 
private houses and shops. According to Varro (ap 
Macrob. f i. 8), he aka founded the Temple us 
Satuen on the forum at the spot where the altar 
stood; though, according to another account, it was 
begun by Tullns Hostility. At all events, it does 
not Beem to have been dedicated before the expul- 
sion of the kings (Macrob. L e.) t and according to 
Livy (iL 21), in the consulship of Sempronius and 
Minucius, b. o. 497. According to Becker (Hand!/. 
p. 312) the rain of the three columns under the 
Capitol are remains of it, And this, he asserts, is a 
most decided certainty, which can be denied only by 
persons who prefer their own opinion to historical 
sources, or wilfully shut their eyes. It appears to 
us, however, judging from these very historical 
sources, that there is a great deal more authority 
for the Italian view than for Becker’s ; according to 
vihich the temple of Saturn is the ruin of the eight 
columns, at the foot of the clivus. All the writers 
a ho speak of it mention it as being at the lower 
part of the hill, and beneath the clivus, while the 
three columns are a good way up, and above the 
clivus. ThuB Servius (Aen. ii. 115, viii. 319) 
says that the temple of Saturn was “ ante clivum 
Capitolini; * and in the Origo genii* Romanae 
(c. 8) it is said to be “ sub clivo Capitolino.” In 
like inanner Varro (L. L. v. § 42, Mttll.) places it 
in fanoibos (montis Batumi); ” and Dionysius, 
vopa rp plfy rod \6$ov, §utri r^y footiov rijy 
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M tfit byop&s ^jMwnr els rb KcmrAXu* (LM\ 
Festus (p, 322, MAIL) describes the are sa 
been • m km §fom Capitofintf." Moreen tbs 
nnlkrium atfrettttt, which stood 4ft the top of the 
forum (PUn. & fi) was under tha WmpWSattirDi 
44 «d mOiarium aureom, sub aedem SaturnT 1 {tyre J& 
i* 27); u sub asdsm Satumi, sd mUkrium imreum ** 
(Suet. Otko. c* 6.) Further, the Mommmtom 
Atteyramm mentions the Basilica Julia as 11 fatter 
aedem Castaris it aedem moral" How what has 
Broker got to oppose to this overwhelming mass of 
the very best evidence ? His objections ark gist* 
that Servius (Am. ii !l«) mentions the tefittOe of 
Batum as being u jwetn Concordias tempium y* and 
tbeugh the eight columns are near the temple of 
Coaoerd, yet they cannot, without awkwardness, be 
called jnwita ! Secondly, the Notitia, proceeding from 
the Carver Mamertinus, names the temples in the 
following order: Tempium Conoordiae et S&tomi et 
Vespasian] et Titi. Now, as the three columns ate 
next to the temple of Concord, it follows that they 
belong to the temple of Saturn. The whole force 
of the proof here adduced rests on the assump- 
tion that the NoMia mentions these buildings 
precisely in the order in which they actually oc- 
curred. But it is notorious that the authority of 
the Notitia in this respect cannot be at all de- 
pended on, and that objects are named in it in the 
most preposterous inanner. We need no other 
witness to this fact than Becker himself, who says 
of this work, “ Propterea cavendum est diligenter, 
ne, queries plura simul templa noxninantur, eodem 
ea online juncta tuisse arbitremur ” (De Marie, 
& c., p. 12, note.) But thirdly, Becker proceeds: 
“ This argument obtains greater certainty from the 
inscriptions collected by the Anonymous of Bin- 
siedlen. Fortunately, the entire inscriptions of all 
the three temples are preserved, which may be still 
partly read un the ruins. They run as follows: 

* Senatus populusque Bomanus incendio consumptum 
resrituit Divo Vespasiano Angusto||. a. p. q. b. impp. 
Caess. Severus et AntoninuB pii feiic Aug. restitue- 
ront.|| S.P.Q.R. aedem Concordias vetustate collapsam 
in meliorein faciem opere et cultu splendidiore re- 
stituerunt.” Now as the whole of the first inscrip- 
tion, with the. exception of the last three words, 
“ Divo Vespasiano Augusto,” are still to be read 
over the eight columns, and the letters estitvkb, 
a fragment of “ restituerunt ” in the seoond inscrip 
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tion, over the three oolumns, Better regards the 
order of the Notitia a> fully confirmed, and the three 
temples to be respectively those of Conoprd, Ves- 
peeian and Titan, and Satain. 

With regard to these insorlptioiis all are agreed 
that the third, as here divided, belongs to the temple 
of Concord; bat with regard to the proper division 
of the first two, there is great difference of opinion. 
Bunsen and Becker divide them as above, but 
Oanina ( Foro Mom. p. 179) contends that the first 
finishes at the worn 44 restitait,” and that the 
words from 44 Divo Vespasiano” down to 11 restitue- 
rant n form the eeeond inscription, belonging to the 
temple of Vespesien and Titus. In the original 
oodex containing the inscriptions, which is in the 
library of Einsiedlen, they are written consecutively, 
without any mark where one begins and another 
ends; so that the divisions in subsequent copies are 
merely arbitrary and without any authority. Now 
it may be observed that the first inscription, as di- 
vided by Canine, may still be read on the architrave 
of the eight columns, which it exactly fills, leaving no 
Space for any more words. Becker attempts to evade 
this difficulty by the following assertion: 44 There ia 
we room," he says ( Hcmdb . p. 367), 4 ‘ for the de- 
dication 4 Divo Vespasiano/ on the front of the 
temple} end although it is unusual for one half of 
aa inscription to bo placed on the back, yet on this 
occasion the situation of the temple excuses it ! ” 
We are of opinion, then, that the whole of the 
words after 44 restituit ” down to the beginning of the 
inscription on the temple of Concord, belong to the 
temple of Vespasian, or that of which three columns 
still remain. Another proof that the words 14 Divo 
Vespasiano Augnsto ” could never luive existed over 
tip temple with the eight columns is that Poggio 
(<fo Variet. Fort. p. 12), in whose time the build- 
ing wee almost entire, took it to be $ the temple of 
Concord, which he could not have done had the de- 
dication to Vespasian belonged to it. (Banbury, in 
Clou. Mus . iv. p. 27, note.) Thus two out of 
Becker's three arguments break down, end all that 
he has to adduce against the mess of evidenoe, 
from the beet classical authorities, on the other 
side, is a stiff and pedantic interpretation of the 
preposition juxta in ouch a writer as Servius ! Thus 
it is Becker himself who is amenable to bis own 
charge of shutting his qfss against historical evi- 
dence. Hie attonnt to Karate the altar from the 
temple (Bund*. in locality » it equally 
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The remains of (he temple of Satan, or the por- 
tico with the eight columns at the head of the forum, 
are in a rude and barbarous style of art, some of the 
columns being larger In diameter than others. Hence 
Canina infers that the restoration was a very late one, 
and probably subsequent to the removal of the sett 
of empire to Constantinople. From the most ancient 
time* the temple of Saturn served as an m m rrew , 
or state treasuiy, where the public money, the mill, 
tary ensigns, and important documents wore are. 
served (Liv. iii. 69; rlut. Q. M. 42; Macrofe he, 
Sofin. 1 12, foe.). On account of its Grecian origin 
sacrifices were performed at (he altar of Saturn after 
the Greek rite, that ie, capita aperto, instead of 
capita velato as among the Romans (hfacrob. L «.). 

Adjoining the temple of Saturn was a small cefla 
or Axdbs or Ops, which served aa a bank for (he 
public money. The FatU Amitermni and Capnmi- 
eorum mention St aa being 44 ad Forum,* and 44 ia 
Vico Jugario,* which determines its position here 
(defend AmiL Deo.f CaL Copra*. Aw}.\ It fe 
several tames alluded to by Cicero: 44 Pecunia attain 
ad Opis maneret* (PkiL i. 7, cf. fi. 14). Before 
the temple stood a statue of Silvanus mid a sacred 
fig-tree, which it was necessaiy to remove in a a 
493, as its note began to upset (he statue (Pfin. 
xv. 20). Behind the temple, in a small lane 
or Angiportus, and about midway ttp the ascent of 
the clivus, was the Porta Stbrooraiua, leadirg to 
a place where the ordure from the temple of Vesta 
was deposited on the 16th of June every year. 
(Varr. L. L. vl § 32, MfilL; Festua, p. 344.) This 
custom seems to have been co nne c te d with the epithet 
of Stercutus applied to Saturn by the Romans, as the 
inventor of anpiying manure to the field* (Macrob. 
foil. i. 7.) Close to the An Saturn! there was a 
Saoku.uk Dms, in which wax masks were sus- 


pended during (fie Saturnalia. (76. 1 1.) 

But the meet important alteration mlde by Tar- 
quinine Prisons with regard to the forum was the 
causing of porticoes and sbope to be erected around 
it (Liv. L 36; Dfanys. hi. 67). Thie gave the 
forum a fixed and unalterable shape. We may 
wonder at the smallness of its area when we reflect 
that this was the great centre of politics and 
business for the mistress of the world. But we 
must recollect that its bounds were thus fixed 
when she herself was not yet oooure against the 
attempts of surrounding natrons. iibgftar*^ 
population gradually i ncwa e sd varioty nwo ao w 
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tod the Frferot of ooonro on the south Bide. This 
relative situation ie also established by the accounts 
which we have of baeilicae being built either on or 
near their sites, at will appear in the bequeL Their 
arrangement cannot be satiafactorily ascertained, bat 
of coaiys they ooald not have stood before the ooria 
and oondtinm. In process of time the forum began 
to pot an a better appearance by the conversion of 
the butchers' shops into those of silversmiths ( M Hoc 
intervallo prim am forensis dignitss crevit, atqusex 
tabernis lanicnis argentariae feotaa/* Varro m Non. 
p. 589. HA No oloa, however, ie given to the exact 
date of this change. The earliest period at whfefc 
we read of the argentariae is )n Livy’s description ri 
the triumph of Papirins Conor, b. a 808 (lx. 40), 
When the comitia were declared it seams to have 
been costomary for the aigentaril to ekes their shops. 
(Varr. L. I* i i $ 91, MU1L) The tabemae w ate 
provided with Maeniana or huoonfee, which extended 
beyond the columns supporting the porticoes, and 
thus funned convenient places for beholding the 
games on the forum (Fastns, p. 184, Mflll.; laid. 
Orig. XT. 8, 11.) These Maeniana appear to have 
been painted with subjects. Thus Cicero: u De- 
monstravi digito piotum Galium in Mariano scuto 
Cnnbrioo sub Noria ” (de Or. ii. 66). Pliny mentions 
another picture, or rather c&ricatnre, of a Gaul tub 
Vcteribue , and also a figure of an odd shepherd with 
a stick. The latter appears to have been considered 
by the Romans as a valuable work, as some of them 
asked a German ambassador what he valued it at ? 
But the barbarian, who had no taste for art, said he 
would not have it as a gift, even if the man was real 
and alive (xxxv. 8). According to Varro, quoted 
by the same author {lb. 37), the Maeniana sub 
Veteribus were painted by Serapion. 

Another service which Tarquin indirectly rendered 
to the forum was by the construction of hiB cloacae, 
which had the effect of thoroughly draining it It was 
now that the Laous Curtius, winch had formerly 
existed in the middle of the forum, disappeared 
( 4 Cortium in locum palustrem, qui turn fuit in faro, 
antequam cloacae sunt factae, secessisse Piso op. 
Varr. L. L , v. § U9, seq. MiilL) This, though not 
so romantic a Btwy as the self-immolation of Curtius, 
I s doubtless the true representation; but all the three 
tegends connected with the subject will be found in 
Vuto (/. c.) It was perhaps in commemoration of 
the drainage that the shrine or saoeUum ofVawus 
CtUAOWA wns erected ou the N. aide of the forum, 
«• Tsbernae Nbvae, as appears from the stoiy 
« Virginias snatching the botcher’s knife from a 
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Bvsiy year the people used to throw places of » 
into it, a sort of augCriam safaris, nr new years 
for Augustus. (test Aug. 57.) Gloss to it grew « 
sg-troe, a vine, and an olive, which hid ban for* 
tuitously planted, aad were sedulously cultivated for, 
tb ©people; sad war them w*< an altar, dsdfoxtjl 
to Wean, which was wmovtd at the tee #fpv 
gladiatorial pi given at Gaamr’s fujmraL <P Be* 
xv. 20; e£ Orator, Jmor. hi 1, 9.) 

Serrius Tullius probably carried on and completed 
the works begun by hie prod**»*er mm *4 the 
forum, jest as he msbed the wall; but he Hina rod 
roproto have undertaken anyth tog original except- 
tug Iks adding rf a fewer dungeon, called after ham 
TsiUiSua, to the Mamertine prison. ( u In boo 
(ctroett) pars quae sub terra TullUnum, ideo quod 
sddfeam a Tullio r ege," Varr. L. JL v. g 151.) This 
remains to the present day, end still realises to the 
spectator the terrible description of Sallust (Cud 55). 

The Roman Ciceroni point out to the traveller 
the Scalar Gkmomae inside the Msmertine prison, 
where there are evident remains of an ancient stair- 
case. But it appears from descriptions in ancient 
authors that they were situated in a path leading 
down from the Capitol towards the prison, and that 
they were visible from the forum. (Dion Cass, lviii. 

5 ; Valer. Max. vi. 9. § 18; Tan. Hist. Hi. 74.) Traces 
of this path were discovered in the 16th century 
(Luc. Fauno, Ant. di Homo, p. 32), and also not 
many years ago in excavating the ground by the 
arch of Severus. 

It does not appear that any additions or improve- 
ments were made in the forum during the reign of 
Tarquinius Snpeibus. 

The Forum during the Republic. — One of 
the earliest buildings erected near the forum in 
the republican times was the temple of Castor 
and Pollux After the battle at lake Regillus, 
the Dioscuri, who had assisted the Romans in the 
fight, were seen refreshing themselves and their 
horses, all covered with dust and sweat, at the little 
fountain of Jutuma, near the temple of Vesta. 
(Dionys. vi. 13 ; Val. Max. i. 8. § 1 ; Cic. N. D. 
ii. 2, Ac.) A temple had been vowed to those 
deities during the Latin War by Postumius the 
dictator; and the spot where this apparition had 
been observed was chosen for its site. It was dedi- 
cated by the son of Postumius B.a 484. (Liv. 
|i. 42.) It was not a temple of the largest rise; 
but its conspicuous situation on tbs forum made 
It one of the best known in Roms. Front the 
p«mm circumstance tbs flight of steps lending tut to. 
it served as a kind of suggestum or rostra from 
which to address the people in the forum; a pur- 
pan to which it n*m» to h»w bnn nmrt&nM 
applied hr Cmut. (Dion C«n. xxxniL 6 ( e£ Cie. 
p.SaU 1 S i AppUn, B. C. ill 41.) Th. tom|4» ,»m4 
for unrnUlM of the Mite, «d for MfeU tato- 
ness. Its importance is thus described by Cicero: 

« i n itde Castoris, celeberrimo darissimoqut moon* 
mento, quod templum in oculia quotidianoque ooo- 
spectu populi Romani est positum ; quo taspenoilMro 
senates convocatur ; quo miximarum rorum frs- 
quentissiRiae quotidie advocationes Aunt” (fo Vm, 

?. 49> Though dodio^d to to* **%&£** 

XomZ iitoTndnnhiF, took cMita 


towmpsre himself to Pollux, wh<k though fas AM 
in common with uTMror r wll9r 


(Suet Cam. 10.) It was tasked by 


m bdma. 

IMw ftdmatfei^too. AMMM*«4S y et Ibi Aseon), 
sad afterwards rebuilt by Tiberius, and dedicated in 
bis and Drosus’t sauna, A.D. 6. (Suet Tib. SO ; 
DjooOsrir. 27.> Caligula connected it with his 
palace by busking through the back wall, and took 
a foolish pleasure in exhibiting hhnself to be adored 
between the statues of the twin deities. (Suet. 
Cal If ; Dion Ones. fix. S8.) It was xmtored to 
Its former state bf Olaadins (Id. lx. 6). We learn 
from Dionyaine that the Roman knights, to the 
number sometimes of 5000, in commemoration of 
the legend respecting the foundation of the temple, 
made an annual procession to it from the temple of 
Man, outside of the Porta Capena. On this occa- 
sion, dressed in their state attire and crowned with 
olive, they traversed the city and proceeded over the 



forum to the temple (vi. 18). Its 
newest contaminated by the 
> who taaAoked in slaves 
who 



panon* who uanoina in slaves or uacl character, 
who might he found than in shoals. ( u Kummeksto 
team si xnihi non redd&rit noman afanfe ex his, 
qoi adQastori* m< | m 


quiadOastoriS 

uT* 

Plant Gum* iv. 1. 80.) The t font elegant eoinmns 
near the foram, under thePelalhto, an most probably 
remains of this temple. We have Been to the pro. 
ceding account that it stood dose to the foram, as 
well as to the temple of Vesta, a position which 
agrees with that of the three col 
F the other various a] 
will bear examination, 
p* 28) absurdly considered these 


of this ruin 
> (da Par. Pm. 
oolomns to bo re- 


mains of Caligula's bridge. By the earlier Italian 
itheywi 


ey were regarded as belonging to the 
temple of Jupiter Stator ; but it has been*seea that 
this must have stood a good deal higher up on the 
Veil*. Nardini thought they were remains of foe 
comitium, and was followed by Nibby (Fora Pom. 
p 60) and Burgess (Antiq. of Borne, l p. 866). 
We have shown that the oomitium was not at tbs 
Bide of the forum. Canina takes them to have 
belonged to the Curia Julia (Foro Bom. parte l 
p. 132), which, however, as will appear in its proper 
place, could not have stood here. Bunsen (Let 
Forum da Rome, p. 58) identifies them with l 
temple of Minerva, which, as he himself observes 
(pt 59), is a “ dJmmdmotom snfitenwiwf no*- 
velle? and indeed, though new, not true. It arises 
from his confounding the Chslflidioum mentioned 
m the Monumentom An eyrm um with^ the Atrmm 
Minervae mentioned by the Kotitia ’in the 8th 
Region. But we have already observed that the 
curia and Chdridlnm, which adjjoined it, would be 
quite misplaced here. The Cwnosum/indeed, under 
the same Region, mentions besides the Atrium 
Minervae a Tempi tun Castornm et Minervae, but 
this does not appear in the Notitin. Bunsen was 
more correct in Us previous adoption of the opinion 
of Fea, that the columns belonged to the temple of 
Castor. (BulkUmo M /net 1685; cL Bunbuiy 
in Clou. Mum. iv. d. 19.1 
The capture of the city by the Gauls, b o. 
390, which, as we have before said, inflicted bo 
much injury that the Romans entertained serious 
thoughts of migrating to Veil, must of course hive 
occasioned considerable damage in the vicinity <* 
the forum. The Curia H oet iiia, however, msr 
have escaped, since Livy represents the senate •« 
debating in it respecting this veiy matter (v. o> 
Sorb shops and private beimei ae had been destroys 

‘gggg'&BB 


had 


net for from the tou h afl 

tbi* nrlod tha * ' 

any Important 
Porata* Oiit, Mm* 


to adorn .. 
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the aedtta 
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tot* 


tttrsssssss;.- 

to «n rataes of the senate, wm cwwtmcted &» the 
Vulcanal efoto to the oulte, m before described. 
The adomment of the saggestum or oratorical plat- 
form m the caodtfnm with *be beaks of the ships 
taken fom the Antfeta*, forma, from the connection 
of thl#Mbntod otgect with the histoqr of repoMfesn 
Rome, end the charge of name which it underwent 
on the oocsskra, a sort of epoch in the histatr <f 
the forum. This oo c t m e d u. 0. 887. (ran. 
xxxnc. 11.) Tbs Bocmu at this time stood, as we 
hove said, on fhe eafeUinm before the curia ~*a 
position winch they eontinued to eoouffr even after 
the time that new ones wore erected by Julies Get* 
ear. (Dion Oaas. *Jiiu 49 ; Asoon. ad Ck MUm 
5 ) The rostra wore a tempium, or place conse- 
crated by auguries (•* Roetrieque earotn (navium) 
snggestum Hi foro extructamf sdornari placait: 
Rostiuque id templnm appeHatum,” Liv. tSH. 14 , 
comp Oic. to VeUm. 10) They are dk t fo gnia hc d 
by Dion Cassius (lvi. 84) from those erected by 
Caesar, tor the epithet of 0&a 8w»n«pitto, and 
by Suetonius to tost of wtera (Suet Aep. 100 ) 
It may be inferred from a passage in a letter of 
Fronto’s to the emperor Antoninas, that the rostra 
were not raised to any very great height above the 
level of the oamitmm and forum ( u Neo tarUulo 
Bupuiore, quanto rostra foro et comitio exoelsiora , 
sed altiores antemnae sunt pram vel potius canna,” 
lib i. ep. 8). When speaking from the rostra it 
was usual In the more ancient times for the orator 
to turn towards the oomitmm and curia, — a custom 
brat neglected by 0. Licimus Orassus in the consul- 
ship of Q Maximus Scipio and L. Mancinus, who 
turned towaids the forum and addressed himself to 
the people (Cio. Am. 25) ; though, acooiding to 
Plutarch ( Gracch . 5), tins innovation was intro- 
duced fay C. Graoohus. 



bostea. (Frau a Coin.) 

Th. erecting of eoltmma in honour of miliUij 
acuievements cams veiy early into nee at Rome, 
Til 5??* *° k* 70 prooeded the triumphal aroh. 
ine Umt nmnnuHnt of this sort appears to have 
“*«» <ptamn m At timm orfed th# Count**. 

tire other M (ntrir. 11 ) its tee thot 
oho matt*** by 
!*•*■ 88.) WOnbt erenld moonoflo bout 


Clten 




**e wnte «d 


toeeo ho % 

vol. n. 


hoot of th e fay ("A m&Msm 

fBiSaaS 


sots, 

bnen thrown 1'tlnWnii 


•toto* 

AnoHbsr eefttovnirt msm gatolAff to mum lifato 
ths (to* 


■togjf 

a tone! towl totowjp w 
gimstob «.affefc Aewrdiog to 
din *8) (bssii tow towel these i 

or nesv the motto, too tohto in front of tits t 

Ffam, indeed (attoriv, 11> sed QuintiHea (As*. 
Itfmtk of it to **va fora** hot firm Is to 

totoifee, » used fay then authors, does too iu- 
toiltto the more precise designation of Servian. 
Tfei basis of this column was found to no great 
from the arch of Severus (Cisoeonio, 


‘is 


Canite, Foro Rom. p. 301, note), 4 foot 
confirms the position whioh we have assigned to the 
( omitmm and cuna. The inscription fa a frag- 
mentary state is still preserved in the Pakutoo it 
Conservator*. 



GOLUMXA DU1LLL 

On the Am hi front of the rata* (Ml tiw 
eUtue of Mabbtao with npUftod hmd, tho renVM 
of clvto liberty. (Suv. ad Am. lv.58 j of. Mm*. 
SaL ni*tft.) Here wm tho fimt matt of th. 
oMwfrifel, aid tie* of th. Butt eemteeMie. Hem 
Ihutiil (ii. 6*. 8): — 

“ IpM poteot fieri Merey* omMIOM.- 
Beene. (Sat I. 6. WO) hM conrertod A* PtinM 
tinier of th.S»^hto.etorf*M»M*tot' 
^•eleuMMieintli- 

Jc’ass'STflSSJW* 

»» 
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vilest of Qitt Homan prostitute. (Sense. Ben vi. 
SS ; Plin ixL 6.) Toe account given by Sereins 
of this statue has been the subject of modi dis- 
cussion. into which the limits of this article will 
t ns to enter. The whole question has been 
I by Create (M k. p. 982, eeq.t o£ 
y, Ml. 4m Ate teste u 89.) 
rthe mete were ate the statues of the Thseb 
(P lin. mb. 11V which are apparently 
i as the dues fitrfjpu or Fates, mentioned 
hp Procopius. (B. te L 95.) These also were 
Ot the heed of the forum, towards the temple of 
Janus, a position Which points to the same result as 
the Puiitan column with reapoot to the situation of 
the eeimtiuiiu 

Livy's description of n great fire which broke 
t the forum 



U. c. 911 affords same top o- 
graphkel particulars: u Interrupt hoe eermoues 
qte peidfc Quinquatraji frit, phrnbns eunul 
i circa form inoeodtum ortum. JSodem tern- 
TalMruae, quae poetea qtunque, et 
Novae appsllantur, amere. 

j Deque eoim 
Lautumiae, fb- 
lregium. Aedis Vestae 
* (xxvL 97V As the fire, wilfully 
e hub fa several places, and as the 
Ottha Bostilia does not seem to have been 
, we may 


poetea pnvata 
tmw 'beeihree erant: oorej 


may perhaps conclude that the Septem 
» mentioned were on the & side of the 


4*MNd, 

Tabernae 

forum. The eigen tanae afterwards called Novae 
were undoubtedly on the N. side, and, for the reason 
just given, they perhaps lay to the E of the cuna, 
as the fire seems to have spread to the eastward. 
It was on the N Bide that the greatest damage was 
done as the fire here spread to the Lauttuniae and 
Forum PiscStonum. The Septem Tabernae appear 
to have been the property of the state, as they were 
rebuilt by the censors at the public expense, together 
with the fish-market and Atrium Begium (“ Loca- 
verunt inde reficienda quae dree forum incendio 
conaumpta erant, septem tabernae, macellum, atnum 
regmm” Id xxvu. 11) This passage would seem 
to show that the reading qwmque (tabernae) in that 
previously cited is corrupt. Mnretus has observed 
that one codex has 14 <ma» poetea vet ," which m 
others was contracted iiiflfw., apd thus taken for a 
numeral. (Becker, Bandb p 397, notes) Hence 
we may infer that the Veteres Tabernae on the & 
»de of the forum were seven la number, end from 
the word poxtea applied to them, whilst nunc is 
used of too Novae, it might perhaps bo inferred 
« of referee did not 


that the distinctive appellation 
come into use till after this accident. 

It also appeal* from this carnage, that tee were 
Up bad e fit Boms at this parted. It was npt 

' ■ •• - " %-d «itt ilw biw 

Ifis the requite 
of Hernias and 
SttrttbwMft (Ur. 
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the monument called the Oolumua Matte Which 
stood oathe forum. The BaeiUoaPmte tote have 
stood dose to the curia, since it was defrayed by 
the same fire which consumed the letter, when the 
body of Glodius was burnt m it (Aaeonu ad Cic, pro 
J#LArff.pi f OraiUi hut it must hm ten on 
the steum aide, as etetta nlMfidy deinriihipC^ilii 
the ep ee s between the emt and the i teitetewi, 
The FosKnu Pwcatqmuvh steed dose behind dt 
dues Platte rtnsnrihos the unsavoury odours ten 
Sat market as dnvmg away the frequented the 
bepdhoa into the ibnuB 



In the tte of Gieero, te tribuiMS of the mode 
bold their assemblies in the Besihca Persia. (Pint 
Cte Mk A) After its destruotum by fee ai tbs 
funeral of Ckdius It dees not appear to have te 
rebuilt; at aU events we do not M any further 
mention of It. 

The state of the ferafr at this period Is dated 
in a remaikabk p e ss e ge of Plantas % In wfekb, m 
h eoomee adnnupb ha indjcsfei tbs dfi fe nfe t iocs- 
lilies by the chara ct ers of the men who freq** 0 ** 
them (Cvrc. iv. I)*-*. 

“Qui pnjurum oenvenire vdt homlnem mitte m 
oomitium ; 

Qua msndaeem etgkriossm, apodCloacmee sacrum 
Ditis d a mnn e e e metes sub bamUea qnaertto, 
Ibidem erant eoorta esofeta, quiqul sttpulan solent 
Symbolanim collatorea apud Forum Pisoanum 
In fore infkno bom homines atque dites ambulant , 
In medio propter canalem, ibi ostentatores men , 
Oonfidentee garrulique et malevdi supra lacum, 

Qui altert de'mhilo audactcr daount qpntutneliam 
Et qui ipsa sat habent, quod in ee pewit vere dicier 
Sub Veteribus ibi sunt, qm daat qnique accipmnt 
foenuro ; 

Pone aedem Castoria ibi sunt, subito qmbus rredns 
male, 

In Ttuoo Vioo Ibi nut hommu, qni ipri mm vhi 
ditant. 

In Velabro vel pSetorfem, vd fenium, vd araspicem, 
Vel qm i pei vortaat, vd qm albs ut vonentur piae- 

[Ditia damsosus meritoeepud Leuoediam Oppwm] 




trfiit c Mem nfcK hm beau already said meet- 
ing the forum and Ite environs; except that the 
usurers «& Vderfbw show that the banken* Aope 
were not confined to the N. aide of the forum. What 
the camaU» wea in the middle of the forum ia not 

tfiffSSHSX * 3 * 

the stood of which b inexplicabte, though thernf*. 
feebly contain some affaaisn to the Saeelhun bb 
which we bare mentioned aa adjoining the tetataftetf 

S%£&‘ 5 SW 3 iTS 
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of Ciwro (Win, FhWH 4ied in ftTZr 
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fcr. oMWitw that* out 
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MUSotehij^ every dlficalty would vanish: but 
■ rach a rtow we oan prodno. a* authority. 
Mommaen (75. p. sol) hat made an tagenhxu, 
and not improbable attempt to ritow, thatfiantne, 


S^Sr “* •x*”'- <* K»nS 


aa beoemea a goad poet, baa mantiomd all tlies^ 
objects On the forum m the order in which they ac- 
toally existed ; whence he draws a confirmation of 
the view respecting the situation of the comitium. 
That part of the forum is mentioned first aa being 
the most excellent. Then follows on the left 
the Sacrum Clnacinae, the Basilica Parcia, and 
Forum Pucatorium, and the Forum Infimum. Re- 
t ^ rDln ? ^ t * ie m ^ddlo he names the canal is, and 
proceeds down tile forum again on the right, or 
nthern side. In the “ malevoli supia lacum ” the 
A-acns Semhna is alluded to at the top of the Vicus 

ta^T^r«T! ien V haVe the Veteres Tabemae, the 
m^e of Castor, the Vicus Tuscus, and Velabram. 

T J J 15 “/ hc ** on * "** «oon followed by othere. 

.onto of time was the Basilica 
I eriHnt’ ** ceMorehi P * M. Aemilins 

wm Fulvm8 Nobilwr, b.c. 179. This 

J 004 Aigentarias Novas" (Liv. xL 51), and 
^ '" <m ™7 °*<» to the Builica 
-"!r. *».*■» oeneoro it m aometimea 

5 ilfrii?"' FnlvU ' (Vmr.ZX.rt, 
Lfa S - r ^ lr tt h Q ‘ ^ * , °^ wnb aliiahmant aand 
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m ROMA. 

•traction of the career «n Id have adapted it 
That the Lantumiae w*a of considerable nee may 
alee be inferred from the circumstance that when 
the consul Q, Metellus Oder was unprisoued there 
by the tribune L. Fimas, Metellus attempted to 
aeeemble the senate In it* (Rum Oaee* auucvu. 50.) 
Ite dUtSootneM from the CatoSr Msmertnms is also 
shown by Senses (Cbntreoi 97, p. 80S, Bipotit). 

An important alteration In the arrangement of 
the forum, to which are have before alluded, wae 
the removal of the Tbikovai Praetok» from 
the camitlnm to the eastern and of the forum 
by the tribune L. Scriboniua Libo, apparently in 
ft. 0 . 149. It new stood near the Pntoal, a place 
to called from its being open at the top like a well, 
and consecrated in ancient times either from the 
whetstone of the augur Navius having been buried 
t here, or from Its having been struck by lightning. 
It was repaired and re-dedicated by Libo; whence It 
was afterwards called Pbtbal Liboios, and Pu- 
rnAiScBXBONiAXUM. After this period, Its vicinity 
to the jndgment-eeat rendered it a noted driest at 
Rome, and we And it frequently alluded to In the 
rietecie^ (Ror. EpX 19. 8, SaL il 6. 35 ; Cic.p. 
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Sent 8, &c ) The tribunal of the praetor urbanns 
seems, however, to have ram lined on the comitium. 
Besides these we also find a Tribunal, Aureuum 
mentioned on the fivum, which seems to have stood 
near the temple of Castor (Cic. p Sett 15, in 
Pit 5, P Ciumt 34), and which, it is conjectured, 
was emoted by the consul IL Anrahns Cotta b* a 
74# Them tribunals were probably constructed of 
weed, gte hi such a maimer that they might be 
rsMfftdi sb hcoaste, as for instance, when the whole 
•tea of the fomsa waa raqnimd far gladiatorial shows 
or other jwrwwesof the like kind; at least it appear* 
A tb* were need for the purpose of 

J ^ ^ in the anria when the bodyefOlc 
kft (Alcoa. ad Cic. MO. Atg. 

ktfriiheTBMPLBOPCoirooBUwae 
r L. Optains on the Clivus Oapi- 
the toteentam <y«T.j&.£ r. 
_ _^Jiaa hi lave aheady had occasion 
i IMtf this temple when treating 

l end tf ijbe tonaeuhun, we need not 
m Hme, or a little 
i XUmuca Opuoa, 
t In adoee connecti on 
i of dMihA and tenet ti israfore 

totprehaUe 
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that its name may haws hem aft erw a rd s changed to 
that of 44 Basilica Argentaria,* perhaps on account 
of the •ilveramiths’ and bankets* shops having been 
removed thither from the tolert me on the forum. 


That a Basilica Argentaria, about the origin of which 
nobody cun give any account, existed just at this 
spot Is osrtam, riace it le m e n tione d by ths Yetife, 
in the 8th Regia, when proceed!** from ten fonuu 
of Trpjaa, is follows i “ Oohortem eesetom 
Besttieem Aigentariam, Templnm Concordias, ty*. 
faiHomn Borneo "Ac. the pra a m Satan di 
firi*t which time does to this spot, was call'd m 
the middle ages M CHvus Argentsrius;” and a whole 
plot of buildings in this quarter, terminating, ac- 
cording to the MMitia (Monti. Dior. ItaL p.993), 
with 9m temple of Vespasian, which, as we shall 
see In the sequel, stood next to the temple cf 
Coneord, bore the name of " Insula Argentaria” 
(Beaker, B emd b . p413,aaq.). 

In the same year the forum wae adorned with the 
triumphal arch called FoRHixFABtusor PaniANua, 
erected by Q* Fabina Allobrogicue in eantmamom* 
tion of bis triumph over the Alkfcrogaf. This wee 
one of the earliest, tbeugh not prnriteytei first, of 
this species of monuments at Rome, It hawing beta 
preceded by the three arofaee eratte to LBtetiniw 
after Ms Spanish victories, el white twe wen 
situated in the Fean* Boartam ate am in the 
Circus Maximaa. (lit- m$A *7*) We may 
here remark that fornix is the olaerical name for 
such stem; and that the term mens, which, how- 
ever, is need by Seneea of this very arch (Coast 
Sap 1), did not oome into general use till a late 
period. The situation of this arch is indicated by 
several passages in Roman authors. We have 
already cited one from Cicero (p. Plane. 7), and in 
another he save that Memmras, when coming down 
to the forum (that in, of course, down the Sacra Via), 
wae accustomed to bow hie head when pawing 
through it (** Its aibi ipsuzn magnum viden Mem- 
mium, ut in forum deaoandena caput ad fornioem 
Fabli demittmt," <b Orat ii. 96). It» nto u still 
man okarly muted by the Pundo-AMonm. {<* 
Ct e. Vmr. i. 7) M being ekee to tb« Begie, end by 
Porphyno {ad Bar. Epit i. 19. 8) « neu ““ 
Puteal LibaniSe 

The few other work* eboot tie forem daring the 
renuuoder of the BepabUcen period wre ®“*v 
rmtonttoa. or ^t emti c n e. Suite wi»0 
Mem. to her. nude eetne eteniw in ite «*"* 


S n. juadr. 13V end inn. a 11, •«* tote**- 
intteOleuM riot., ktue wtefli HjrK*®®* 
Fuetw. (Dtan Cam. A BO.J '“~ M ' 
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Vespasian and against the wall of the Tabulartom, 
with a handsome though now rained portico before 
th em, from which thorn waa on entrance into each 
•operate chamber. From the fragments of the 
ucbitiwre an i n scri p ti on could still be deciphered 
that it was dedicated to the twelve Dei Conrentes. 
(Canine* Fore Horn. p. 807, BuOe*. d. Inet. 183fo) 
This discovery talUaa remarkably with the following 

E p in Vane* “Bt quoniain (at ainnfe) m 
ites mUnvaat, jprtae invocabo eos ; nec tt 
Homeras et Bmmm, Mum, *ed su. deoe consenta 
neqne temen see tobm*,pv rt m fo t%< a mgrf/>rii 
mowhte ffatf tf, sex mures et fominaa tottfom, ced 
ilios «l deoe, qui maxims agrioolarttm dimes sum* 
(R. R.iiy We may, however, infer that the fo. 
scription was posterior to the time of V«», ft* 
babfy after aome restoration of the buitofog; stow to 
his Zfogim Aethm (viiL g 71) he tokst “Item 
qnaerunti el ait anafogia, our appellant om ass redes 
fteura Coneentum et non Xmnm Cooaenttora f” 
whereas in the tosorioticm la question we fold it 
written '* Oonaentiuin,* We may farther remark 
that the former of them presages would sanction 
the including of the wfcftl t&blJ Oaptodfewi under 
the appellation of u forum.* 

With respect to the Jani on the forum, H seems 
father problematical whether £ here were three of 
them. Them appear to have bfomtwo Jani before 
the Basilica Paulli, to which the %mj|fekiida» 
chiefly resorted* (SchoL ad Eor. Ep . L L 54*.; But 
when Horace (Bat ii 3. 18) says — 

“ postquam eornis res mea Jannm 

Ad medium fracta eat,” 

he probably means, as we said before, the middle 
of the street, and not a Janos which lay between 
two others, as Becker think* must necessarily follow 
from the use of the word mediate. (Hondb. p. 327, 
note.) 

The Forum under (he Empire . — The import- 
ant alterations made by Julius Caesar in the dis- 
position of the forum were the foundation of its 
subsequent appearance under the Empire These 
changes were not mere caprices, but adaptations 
suited to the altered state of political society and 
to Caesar’s own political views. But the dagger 
of the assassin terminated his life before they could 
be carried out, and most of them were left to be 
completed by his successor Augustus. One of the 
®mt important of these designs of Caesar’s was the 
building of a new curia or senate-house, which was 
to bear Us name. Such a building would be the 
bodge of ttw mate’s servitude and the symbol of 
own despotic power* The former senate-house 
bad been erected by one of the kings ; the new one 
would be the gift of the first of the emperors. We 
have mentioned the detraction of the old curia by 
Are in the time of Sulla, apd the rebuilding of it by 
ma m Fauatua; which a tractnre Caesar oausad to 
«* pulled down under a pretanoe, never executed, of 
•noting on ita fits a temple of FeUdtas. 

Theewia founded byjPompey near his theatre in 
the Campus Mamiut^t fis building to which 
wia as s aastoated — aeems to ham been that com- 
mriyfouaa; and Ovid (Met. xv. 8ol ), to dsSoribtog 
^ smut, pall* It simply Curia:— 

Ad Mnus disxmqut |Ja^ nldCtoria, credere. 1 
We may 
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meettoga of the acuta held to a ta&ifu dedWM 
by hb great rivaL 

A new curia waa voted a little before Ccretrt 
death, but he #d apt Hve to found it; and foe 
Mommmtm A mpr mtm shews foet ft was toth 
begun and oaarefoted ty Oofevtonu 

giEto* 

jme wtotitf en 


to elude eueune ****** to f 

if 



f tmmm 


*m nec M utosssd to see i 


(mm?. L, _ 

Dion Caeuifti w Beat# 

a*™)^** Zi*$ 

ItufoMtfMlA AmtJMiiimM if : T nrmr a rihifortrtfo 

(xWh *•). {tbimpoasiblStofludai^eaMr^etfor 

it on foe cotoUaum (ban that where foe ell curia 
stoefl. Borides the author last footed expressly in* 
forms us that to consequence of aome prodigies that 
occurred to the year before Caesar's murder it had 
been resolved IS rebuild the Curia Hostiha (red fog 

ftreirtr 


r6 re fieuXevrtmw rb 'OtftJW 
tolfkfo, lL xlv. 17.) At the 
when this decree was made Caesar was himself poo- 
tifox maxim us; it would have been a flagrant breach 
of religion to neglect a solemn vow of ibis description; 
and we cannot therefore accept Becker’s assertion 
that this vow waa never accomplished. (ffondb. 
p. 331, note 608) We cannot doubt that the 
curia erected by Augustus was to pursuance of 
this decree, for Caesar did not live even to begin it 
(“ Cunam et continena ei Ch&lcidicum — fed,” Mon. 
Ancyr), but though the senate-house was rebuilt, it 
was no longer named Hoetilia, but, after its new 
founder, Julia. Now what has Becker got to oppose 
to all this weight of testimony ? Solely a passage in 
Gellius, — which, however, he misapprehends, — in 
which it u said, on the authority of Varro, that the 
new cuna had to be inaugurated, which would not 
have been the case had it stood on the ancient spot 
(“ Turn ftdbcnpeit (Varro) de locis to quibns ssnatue 
consultum fien jure posset, docuitque confirmavitque, 
nisi m loco per augures constitute, quod templum 


appellaretur. senatusconaultum factum asset, juatum 
idnoafoiBse. Propterea et in Curia HoejUia at in 



.osnid ritae. A. a tempi* could aot oe wub mum* 
being firit inaugurated, a® neither anddit be kM 

Skf^fegegeg 

VMM to M tod 

sHsSiBSSS 5 

♦ut gt had risen eft fosilto 
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A Mm .u ■*«* *«*&, fat, M «• & M oMMwa, 

mi th. »oai«nt«p®k to ftuSiii tits feet feat dew n to ateeadly oa fee A aide, and feMQr bmt fee 
the latMt period of tfeEmplwfertapfe continued to Aren Seteri, far wbife Ian fee the aeidena fe 
be thorite of fee aeoate-bouaa, The last time that too orenrhetefett to be reieetad. HW tent feat 
mention ta Sadeof the Curia Julia b in the trip, of Our view him e-nefe^ta tfeife feennST 


mention to made of fee Curia Julia la in fee trip of bur view h fern eatnetant, ta wtife fee noante- 
CnliguU ( u Oonenlt (enatua) ut morale. non ta hone, aa wao Meet nNtobta, mpm to bKAdhuM 
Curia, qnin Jula ronahatur, aad in Capitohum oao- 1 refafewd he nktaginaaMn, And feta IMriLm 
noMpL* Beat. «al »)» and aa we know feed fee 
ouiiewaa letadit W Dondriaa, fee JaUa man ham 
been bun* down either in fee fin of Kero, or ante 



theatre aad hatha. The 
jgnmfttf Hi tte kl 
pro bee a» pro beafedbua,” CtatL *rifc t, »), to Men- 
tioned to am or al n feoritieo (HtaMfeM, aa. IA L 
p. 449, id. Bone., 0aaato4,O«M «.> lW» CB* 
Imp. Vim a, a *dA) Wptaoe of feto ae n ataa 
to awMttfaieddfeBi ilia Whig etae to fee Birin fetijda 
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V te tee mbm 


to tete one of hi* own in Its f 
iatelgNiltop. Thu* he ssysfete) that, ia 
tete* absence of all adequate authority, Ha Witt itotrton 


its proximity to Wumife aaoaltan it was sometimes 
called “Curl* Pompteia” (Vojpbo. Ate. 41, 
ToriUl.) Tte same ritestto is confirmed by other 
writer*. Thu* Dta Oasatos mentions that Didiue 
Julianas, when ha fin* entered tte curia as emperor, 
sacrificed to the Janua which stood before the doors 
(lxxiii. 13). In the same manner we find it men- 
tioned in the NotUia is the fiiith Region. That it 
occupied the site of the aneieut church of 8. Mar-- 
tma , subsequently dedicated to and now known as 
S Luca, close to the arch of Severus, appears from 
an inscription (Gruter, dxx. 5) which formerly 
existed m the Ambo, cr hemicyde, of S. Martina, 
showing that this hemicycle, which waa afterwards 
built into the church, originally formed the Secie- 
tanum Senatna (Uriicha, R6m. Top, p. 37, seq.; 
i'reller, Eegionen , p. 142.) The Janus temple 
seems to have been known in the middle ages un- 

xnentioned in the MtrabMa UrbiO *' (‘SJuxta aim 
templum ihtale in S. Martina, juxta qnod eat tem- 
plum refugii, L e., S. Adrianm*,” lb.) In the same 
neighbourhood waa a place celled in the later ages 
“ Ad Palmam,” which also connects the aenataa 
with this spot, as being both near to that place and 
to the Arens Sever!. Thus Axmoiannst “ Deinde 
mpmmm nrbem Theodoricos, venit ad Senatom, at 
•J Palmam populo allocnutna," Ac. (Excerpt 4e 
J^«A) And in ths Aria &&, Mu. vii. p. 12: 

Ligarernnt si mamas a torgo et decollaverunt extra 
Capltiflium et etstirahentsa jactarentnt earn juxta 
■jam triumph! ad Itilmntor (cfc Anastas. £fae. 
**•) The appeHaikm *«d Palmam" waa derived 
finm a atatna of Claudius IL clothed in the tank* 
F^-whtoh stood Herat «BU tote orhia Jute 
» tetris posits flctcrimnua com palmate status 
{Tub. Mho, ChwL a 2.) 

We unmet Amto, tWte, that the curia er 
Mutes built W Domitian waa near the arch of 
Smroet which is indeed admitted by Becker Mro- 


toif f* *»> But, from hie bate taken 

n wrong Via* «f tteriftuate of the eetoktattf, He 
* to toafetofe tfc^l tMa waa altefiter a 


tore to flat the site of the curia; yet H* thick* it 
probable ftat U tasy have steed whsre tfte tee 
columns are; ur If that will wet ans we r, then ft 
must be placed on the (his) Vtetod. But Us 
complaint ef the want of autheritbs is UCfbcmdCd. 
If he had correctly interpreted them, aad teed the 
comitinm in its right sltastkti, and if he bad given 
due credit to an author Uke Dion Csssiw whan he 
says (le.) that it was determined to rsbulHUH* 0*- 
ria HostUi% Hated not needed to go stalk seeking 
ibr impossible rdaoee <m which to put his Curia Jute 
There are three other objects near the forteudnto 
which, from their does connection with the tefiite 
Julia, we most inquire at the same time. Ttem are 
the Chalcidioum, the Imperial Gbakoostasis, 
and a Temple or Muterta. We have already seen 
that the first of these buildings is recorded in the Mo - 1 
momentum Ancyranum as erected by Augustus ad- 
joining the curia ; and the same edifice is also 
mentionod by Dion Caaeitui among the works of 
Angustus: t 6 re ’AO^vai or teal rb XaAtttdutbr 
itvofuutrpirov, teal rb $ouknrHipioe , rb TovAiW, rb 
M rov ltarphs atrrov ripp y inffuror, ttaBtipmaw 
(h. 22). But regarding what manner of thing the 
Chalcidicum was, theie is a great diversity of 
opinion. It is one of those names which have never 
been sufficiently explained ; bnt it was perhaps n 
sort of portico, or covered walk (deambujatoriam), 
annexed to the enna. Bunsen, as we have men- 
tioned when treating of the temple of Castor in the 
preceding section, considers tbs Athenaeum dnd 
Chalcidicum to have taste identical; Had *i the 
jVbfc'tia mentions an Atrium Mtoeryn* to tte M 
Region, and as a Minem Chakndiea is itectaM 
ameteg ths budding* of Domltiaii, He mmmjfa * 
these were tte same, and that the nnlute rate if 
the three oriumns, which has tain tottutemtofilf 

th. £££&£ 

mm only wonder at tte uncritical n» vm «*u» 

few wgfWto* »m» fe I*>l ** *2*l**j Bf 


out mentksied 
Itoita*,* 





m Imm., 

fefere sited, whose text la not to be 
arofoMwife by reading, *d f* ** 

\ JEsAftclMto’ knpmvkfW) In order to prop a theory 
arfaidi cannot support itself. We need not, there- 
fo re! en t er farther into fek view. That of Becker 
jphfl k *335) seeme pro Mjte enough, that the 
^foaht M o u fe tknroedfee ■f the n fysyifoen of 
A| thooghwo e hwfl l nm^e mlif H to 
— ii.» -f the <fa*roetari% a* fee position of fee 
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km r Mm at att c r e at e to have keen shifted abort* 


feat . 
throw"'* 
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We Ipjum , freroFIfey (xxxriL «) 
loagofeitood M 


time it ho 
'el inch a place 

•ndi* 



supra Oomi- 
to have existed to 
the IfotUia 
of Graeco- 
;h fee 
had 
the time of 


fee kbeat period, and k ttfatiohed in 
(fespo mm) under the Aered name 
stadium, dose to the Raefeos Julia, thougt 
JIS£ very wife regard to |k position. It 
‘ My, therefore, been romAd before the fe 
r to fee eobfe ekk of the forum, and perhaps 
time when the new curia and Gh&lcidicum 
bulk* U this waa so, it would tend to ptove 
feat fee comitium did not extend across the Whole 
breadth of fee forum. The Atrium mnervae of 
fee AfoCftfe most have been of a later penod. 

Another change m fee disposition of the forum, 
wife reference to the politics of fee times, winch 
was actually carried out by Oaesar in his lifetf — 
reps the removal of fee anoient rostra. The 
xnltiuin, which may he called fee aristocratio part 
cf feeferum, had become in a great measure de- 
oerteA^fhe popular business was no 
at fee lower end of the forum; and Gaeear, who 
courted fee mob, encouraged this arrangement. The 
steps of the temple of Castor had been converted 
into a sort of extempore rostra, whence the dema- 
gogues harangued fee people and Caesar himself 
had sometimes held forth from them. (Dion Cass 
xxxvui. 6 ; cl Cic p SesL 15 , App. B. C. m 41.) 
Dion Cassius expressly mentions that the Rostra 
were changed by Caesar (aim. 49) The change 
is also mentioned by Aacomus : M Krant emm tunc 
rostra nun eo loco quo nunc aunt, aed ad Comitium 
props juncta Cunae” (ad Ctc. Mil 5), where, by 
this absolute and unqualified mention of the cuna, 
he most of course have meant fee curia existing m 
his time, which waa the Julia; and this shows that 
it stood on fee ancient site of fee HostiUa. Another 
proof that the rostra were moved in Caesar’s life- 
time may be derived from Livy (EpX. em) i 
u Gaeearis corpus a plebe ante Romm ersmatum 
rag," far, as Appfeu (£. C it 148) fe dwatre fee 
place In another meaner, and says feat the bunting 
of fee body teak place before fee Regm, k is pfefe 
feet fee roetos mentioned in fee Ajpttoie* just eked 
meat have been vpy near feetiagia. But we have 
am feat fee aoekat rostra wsro on fee oomitittm, 
at fee efeer «d of fee form There an other 
pereagre fem» yfefe way gtie re fee enact 
itee&w ^ frmgmfa.nm Suetonius, m 
. -- 1 Triui, says feat n 

i by Drusus from 
"pie Reekie 



tosral of Octavk, fee lister of Augustas, feat 
Druses also on feat occasion pronounced * pane- 
gyric from fee hew rostra, or those commonly need, 
as we most eoootude from Dkafs mentioning them 


without 

<M*a 


reading, wife fee omktion c 
gtofefeht u sub Veteribus 
some old buOdfog,” instead o 


Jwl yen Muoref ). 
fee i 


(ML Tl A) 

may 


md of its a dfifgnitiiop 
for fee S. tide of the forum. AnAClow? when 
pronouncing one of his invectives agaipst Antony 
from fee rostra, bide hit sufemee look Jo *M/I 
at fee gilt equestrian etatue of Antony, which, as 
appfers from what Cicero says a little Anther on, 
Stood before the temple of Castor. 

From a comparison of all these passages we. 
state wife precudcn feat fee new rostra warn 
blifeed by Caesar on the SEb ride of fee forum, 
between fee temple of Castor end fee Regie, a spot 
which, as we have said, had previously became fee 
regular place for fee cootiones. But, as this spot wee 
on Becker’s comitium,— his lower end of the forum 
being our upper end,— he could not of course admit 
that this was the place an which the new rostra 
were erected, and he k therefore obliged 
them a great deal higher up towards fee 
and to the W. of fee temple of Castor. J 
ever, in questions of this sort, one error always 
begets another, he is tints puttied to account for fee 
circumstance how Cicero, speaking from feme 
rostra, could allude to fee statue of Antony aa 
being on his left {ffandb. p. 837); and, in order to 
avoid this contradiction, asserts that Dion Cas- 
eins was mistaken, in eaymg that the rostra were 
removed ni Caesar's lifetime. It must be fee old 
rostra, those on the (his) comitium, before which 
Caesar’s body was burnt, and then everything goes 
nght Unfortunately, however, the testimony ol 
Dion is confirmed by the expressive silence of 
the Manwnentmn Ancyramm. That record, in 
which Augustas so ostentatiously reeitro hk build- 
ings, his repairs, and hia alterations, saya not s 
word abont the rostra. We have aeeu a little while 
ago that Becker contradicts Dion respecting the 
Cuna Julia, and now he co ntra d ic ts both that author 
and the Mammmkm A n oy rm n m, and solely be- 
cause he bee adapte d a wrong rife for hit eonwtmm 
How shall we characterise a topographical system 
which at every trow mm fete nriUram *Jfe "» 
best aafeoritieaf Oufei efeer bend, It fef £ 
truth In fee system we hare cdorarib ril the 
twe can chum for it k 
rospero m tnaae tmmm . 


erotfmn. <w ekatfeem. foe the < 

w w Wp^ ^nraw 1 a" i up - r 

DurKiml 





tiura men* from a 
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gregfc w roi rera ra 
rejC^rn till the 
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that in efcvsied twraoe, presenting & segment of 
a cirrk, which wa» ommted at thia part of the 
forum ooqw w«» •*«. So the actual rostra (/«*- 
axioM, p. >79, *4. 1880, and hi* Duaartatxm 11 9m 
Rottri <W Fore Romamo' in the AtU d*W Aoea- 
Mh i*«"> dj 4dS«*g*«i ▼fit P- 197, sag. ( cf. 
Writer, 88#). It seems ala* to bars 

USl ban that Augustus feedrad the homage of 
TAMriu,WiWnt}tl Uttar was oslebrsting hia German 
trtamph; "Ae Jrinaqaan in Capitolina fleetest, 
desoeodit scurra, eeque praaskfcnti jssriad ante 
anknfaiL* f8tHt.70 90.) Thri nrrnli tl limniiwflifl 

qsSSS,jKS 

•Ah 1; &*m, ftMM-. Am. 19, 

If tLw inftNtoM nMijMt tlM ueiont itHtn 
apjm* to taw Imp aaaft oeoadoualty afbtf pt Urn 
tioQ of the new ones. 

Tba Smivm or SotM w> Poaswnr.of »W* 
tfo ef ona er ft^piftri to kvi bm a gib eqpsstrfan ena, 
won itwwtted Mar the 9# rata, u tiny had fas 
merlywed by ta #«<»»•> After the battii of Pita. 
mU> ilk * vm both w p i TB i bat Oumt ralnd 
ten. Besides tee te* wereetwo Status* or 
Oasba% and su a qw eet ri an Status o* Ootayiait. 
(Won Cm*. alH. ft, xliv. 4; Soot Cte 

75 1 App. B. C* L 97.) 

Caesar also bow the targe basilica on the S 
of the forum, called after him the Basilica Julia; 
bat, like most of his other works, he left St to be 
finished by Augustas ( M Forum Jullurn et Basilic&m 
quae fuit Inter aedexn Oaatoris et aedem Batumi, 
ooepta nrofligataqUB opera hpatre meo perfeci," Mon. 
Ancgr.\ Ita situate ia hart so accurately fixed 


at tb> imd of iMift tat, ' '* 
wvldh lay r ^ *** 
thei 





Mm 8iti del Pm Btmmo, ap. t__ 
ssik n lift) In tome excavations made in 1 
near the oqfann of Phbeea* another woof of the i 
of the baa&a was discovered, ftwastefctete 
fragment of an Jnsoription, which taken by ifetif 
eeoma too mangled and imperfect to prose anything* 

a . . A • a . ASIUCA . . . KB REPARATA* . . . 1*T 

Atwncix. It was recollected, however, that this 
must be the fragment of an inscription discovered 
in the 16th century at this spot, which Sa Molded 
by Grater (dlxxi 7) and by Fanviniu* De- 
icripiio Urbis Rom* (Graevius, Hi. p. TOO* 'the 
two macriptions, when put In jaxta-pouition, appear 
as follows 


• ... a a A a • 

AB1IJCA 

KB 

KKPARA1AK . . . 

«... SET AD1KCIT 


GAB IN I US VBTTIU8 
PHOBIA N US . Y. 0 PBAEF VRB 
STATU AM QVAE BASILIC AE 
IVLIAE A BE NOVITER 
HLTARATAE . QBNAMENTO 
ESSK1 ADIKCTT 
DBDIO . XV. KAL . FKBBVARI 

PVBUCOBVM 

CORN ELIO ANNVUNO U 
ST AVF1D . FHONTONK 
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thus leaving no doubt that they were the same 
(AWfeftao deW Inti . Mono, 1835) Panvimus, 
whose work was written in 1558, as appears from 
the dedicatory epistle, saya that the inscription was 
round 4 * panic ante in foro Bomano prop* colomnam,” 
that is, the eotamn of Pbocas. The basis on which 
it stood musk therefore have been again covered with 
rubbish, till the insoripte was m-discovered in its 
more jmperfect form after a lapse of nearly three 


Anulinos and Fronts were s»ji a. a 

MM* uA oenee q uent f f in the reign of Bsptimhaa 
when m basflhm appeal* to have been 

Altogether, themfrwe, the site of the basilica may 
be eonsMavcd As better aaoertaiaed ten those of 
wd «f the i m p er fe ct moomnsats. It must have 
hoondsd m 4et«aiW>, Him the bariKoa 
8ampwti% by te Ykm Tttseus and the Vteas 
Jngarius. It appears from te Jfateente 
^hwathat te ortgfeal hoQ^ng. begui byOseear, 
and eompfafed hf AttMsfeua wit hamt dowd daring 

• Jumt aWa, «Mi lit dnlM Mwt it atalld ta 
&****> U* -t«TWd«» (M» mi 
"** CStwpjpBplidmMMi wwawtoa**-- 1 — 
•aWMo HW Md» Nk tMTaS^r 


[meorom] inchoavi et, ai vivua non _ 
perfici ab heredibus [men jnan].” But, (hm _ 
■applemoDt of the Mine inscription memfy disco- 
vered, it appears that Augustas lived to canpleto 
thowwkC" Opera feoit nova— 6mm Augustum, Ba- 
aMoWn Juliam," (to. : Franz, in Gtafeaiffii Attbtobf. 
^No. U. 1843). Hovorthsta*. 


alwientljr bone the usmss <rf his grandsons: " Qjw*- 
dsm otismppwa sab ntmine tlieno,nopotofes^tart 

£S?Sv2?$Si 

which Augustus mentions having mad* to te 
it was again destroyed by 8<a, and wumuk M 

•si^^^BSsr 

issfirsitas.r^' 

co me of goectators, both men end 

1 ^.SdTSS 
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The funeral of Cpsar was also that of the RepoMici 
After lua death and apotheosis, fint an Autab and 
than an Abdeb Dm Julia were erected to him, on 
the spot where his bodj had been burnt (&»p6v rtw i 
drt$<ri?s wtpar ttyvtrdpivoi, Dion Case. xliv. 
1 «t rt WIrdbnrt *wj# W» fr rf Ttfcry 
dr f Mem m mrewsfebAarre, Id. xlrii. 18. 

Wealsofoid 

mention of a column of Human marble nearly 
SO feet high, erected to him on the fernm by the 
people, wfeh this inscription! * Parent! Patriae,” 
h ^g k pa ttmt o hare > beta 

Snetonmsgoeeenre mgf gft* the people continued 
for a long whale to cfcr srerifiee *ad make rows at 
It (** Apod modem longo tempore sacrificare, vote 
snaotpere, ^pamare interposito per 

Cnosarein jurejurando dl^tMpnseren7it M ). Inis 
f me or rerepma was afterwards overthrown by 
MMi(OhMLS, <xMtf.xhr.ld). We hare 
refers seen that Caesar's body was bnrnt on the 
forum, bsfere the Begia and the now rostra itiileb he 
had erected, and w» must therefore conclude that 
thin was the spot where the altar was set up by the 
people, and subaequently the temple by Augustan 
But this has been the adject of a warm controreny. 
Bunsen placed the temple on the Velian ridge, so 
than its front adjoined the Sacra Via where it creeses 
* the emOUra boundary of the foram, whilst Becker 
(JSmm* p. 386) placed it on the forum itself, so that 
its baoft adjoined the same read. The authorities 
are certainly in favour of the latter view; and the 
difficulties raised by Urlichs (Rom. Top. p 21, seq.), 
who came to the rescue of Bunsen's theory, arise 
from the mistake shared alike by all the disputants, 
that this end of the foram was the comitium. 
Urliehs might have seen that this was not so from a 
punage he himself quotes (p. 22) from the Foati 
Amitemvni, XV. KoL Sept., showing that the temple 
stood on the foram (“Divo Julio ad Forum”). He seeks, 
however, to get nd of that passage by an unfortunate 
appeal to the Schol Cruq. ad Bor. S. i. 6. 35, in order 
to show that after the time of Caesar there was no 
longer any distinction made between the foram and 
comitmm, since the puteal is there named as being 
on the foram, instead of on the comitinm as Urlichs 
thinks it shottld bei Bat this is only tiyinff ts 
support one error by another, sinoe we have already 
shown that the puteal really was an tbs foram and 
not on the comitmm. We need not therefore meddle 
With this controversy, which concerns only those 
who have token a wrong view of the wmitium. 

Ws wflL however, remark that th* passage ad- 
duced by B asha r in his Jntwort, p. 41, from the 
Schotts * m Pereius (iv. 40), where tha pnteal is 
mautiresd as tf in porticu Julia ad FaHanum ar- 
eum”ooufinas tha sites of these places: from which 
passage wa also learn that tb« temple had a porta. 
Vitrmrin* eay* (iiL 8) that the temple, whfeCmaat 
hare tare mb aflen^waa of tha reJsrjMU 
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following vanes of tha saute poet (Bo Font S 
285)* — 

“ Fratribus asshnilia, qnos proahna temple 


Divue ab excelsa Julius aede videk” 

This substruction, or «prrff,‘ re ft ft called by 
Dion, sefred, as wa hare sewn, for a 
and, after tha battle of Agfa* wm aderna d by 
Ansretus with the beaks of ttk ctatnmd Ksrntian 

Stab were tha sheratiant made by Julius Caesar 
in As forum, and by Augustus ft honour of his 
adoptive fether. Tha latter also made a few other 
additions. Ho erected at the head of the fonun, un- 
der flie temple of Safcnrn, the Miuabujm Amm% 
wftre wo hare before had occasion to mention. 
(Dion Cass. is/. 8; Suet Otto, 6; Tac. JST. i, 27.) 
It was in shape like a common milestone, butsanos 
to have boon of bronso gilt Its use is not ye? 



TUB HIL1AKIUM. 

dear, as the milestones along the various reads de- 
noted the distances from tha gates. But when wo 
recollect that Augustus idcMed A##* «*tent f 
new streets ft his Regions, ft seems not improbable 
that ft was intended re A measure d distances 
within the oily; and Me* *» M that ft 
nudith. ttirtiiypotaiil. • *2 

* 

a-IISiSS* 

saparettiywSW 

sEoareM rest Aft moh af flava rre must fcsta m 

S2?SsS?SHS®sS' 

fall.) 
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The Aacm Tibbbii, another triumphal afoh, 
dedicated to Tiberius, was erected at the foot of the 
CiiToa OajitoMwp near the temple of Satnrn, in 
commemoration of the recovery of the Roman stand- 
arda lost with the army cf Varna. (Tac.4an.ii. 41.) 
Tiforios akQ restored the temple of Castor in the 
nane V hfotof and of hie toother Drnsns, as well 
aa the temple of Corned, aa we have before had o6» 
te remark. 

Uhder the foUoirlngempenra down to the time ef 
Domitian we do not read of many alterations on foe 
forma. fi*l dm of Nero warns to htoehkto**’ 
its lower port, where the temnkcl VWta 


and^fie«ky;the^T^na^t^Capi4 
appear to have eeoeped* The Curia JfoB* toft 
probably taunt down In tha to which tea med hi 
the reign of Tithe; at dll events It waa oaatoMr r 
buUt^Danitian. fheodebmted toTtriior Vi 


uuwovwf w have escaped, ehme Dion w ■■ «p- 
preealt says that it existed in hia time, to we tod 
ft mentianed even later. (Seat 4«p 100$ Pan 
Casa.K.il| Htofon, t* A) Uwmtftfe*** 
or mae mtvnrtfr ptoa totor which aleed >a- 
forest, that omsfoto so «*■»* caa e foe lataaen 
tby aMnmllfdiwa Jetties in BumMi to 
of Thwtoto. mi Vatootfeiaa IL, tto 
tenner befog led by Ambroeius, the latter by Syra- 
maihna, the pr aefo efo* urbl (Symmach. EpuL z. 
61; of. Ambtaa Epkt. ad oa km Sy mm ed. Par. 
i. p. 740, au pp. 479, 481; Gibbon, Dedm and 
Fall, voL hi. p* 409, seq., ed. Smith.) Ambrose is 
said to have obtained its removal; though this, 
perhaps, relates only to the altar, since the Btatue 
is mentioned by Claudian as still existing in the 
time of Honorius. (fie VI. Com. Hon. v. 597):— 

“ Adfuit ipsa snis aka Viotoria teraplis 
Romanae tntela togae: quae divite penna 
Patricii reverends fovet aacraria coetus.” 


mu a* 

Fhurit ©post ' cuU. an conformafo oaminte 


Effigies, kesam Starapem Breetemgae tofiltf 

to operi mfah ito oto 

Primus totolffooefoMIt kmrtfomedtdk 
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As Mta 
Ufoaa, t her efore, 


Vesfomfokto^ 

fctos&ektft Mined 

. • tempi of Tm to and (to MWte. «• 

i*e<0y infant of it fees Itotaiufe ofOhrw Jatofe 
an (fought wet tto Bn em3Sk,m i to UlW 
Bfoto AnmRk; togs* behind, In toe jfosfo* 
poghfon, to the temples ef Concord and of veapm* 
to and Thus, iff rite of to statue near the 
Lao* (fortius ia indteated in the poem (r. 75,asq.)J 
The nest important monument erected on tor 
forum after the time of Damitita appears to have 
been the Tbxflb or Antoninus and Faustina, 
considerable remains of which still exist before and 
in the walla of the modern church of 8, tomes m 
Miranda* It stood at the eastern estremfofcf the 
N. side of the forum. These remains, which are now 
sunk deep in the earth, consist of the premoi 
or vestibule, composed of eight columns of dpollino 
marble supporting an architrave, also part of the 
cells, built of square blocks of piperino. The archi- 
trave is ornamented with arabesque candelabra and 
griffins. On the front the inscription is still 
legible:— 

DIVO . AN TORINO . ET 


Domitian had a peculiar predilection for two 
deities, Janus and Minerva. He erected so many 
archways all over the city that an ancient pasquin- 
ade, in the form of a Greek pun, was found in 
scribed upon one of them*. 11 Janos arensque cum 
quadrigis et inaignibus triumphorura per Regiones 
urbis tantoe ae tot extruxit ut cuidam Greece in- 
weriptnm sit, dpirsZ M (Suet Horn. 13; cf. Dion 
Cass. lvfi. 1.) Among other temples of Minerva 
he is said by some authorises to nave erected one 
on the forum between those of Vesta and Castor, 
(pecker, Hcmdb. p. 356.) Bat there esems to have 
been hardly mom for one et this spot; and, as we 
h*ve before Marked, the NotMa&om not mention 
* Dtodtton tow toilt, to honour cf hto frttor 
to brother, the Tmen* or Vbspasun and 
Trrqa, next to the temple of Concord. The three 
odomiii on (to OKtm Cogitate mot protobly 
"tag to Ik The Minton ttot tto sight fade 
2J*w nmalni <f thU tempi, to* toot elnedjr 

Seoh wm tto state of the forum when tto eotael 
^““fcUnSixrc* for Doitotu* w« «noted on it 
“y tto Uone Partial. Mu (Atone LI) toe 
muU, pem on tide .tetee, (ndtoe deiorSp. 

ftSima ssrOTt: 

of the 
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TIBPLE Of ANTONIN ITS AND KUnVOtA 

But *a a temple wis decreed forth to 
riee end to* Wfc, tto dte r*eetm> ff^tofc 
Antm.P. e. 6. 13). end te tto yoenjw e WW Hto i . 

daughter (Ae 39), end eTfitlto 
rnUie wBdwdtotorMedMfli to It . 
AUtontoei, die htutond ct tto totter, it 1 

SSSSto which pair tto tong* *,**.1 

(Kltoy, Fern „» 

most jmtotto Jh«* i? ^ 
pfoetotho slier Faustma* 
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statue was discovered whh an inscription purporting 
that it was erected b y the guild of bakers to Anto- 
ninus Pius. In the time of Palladio the temple was 
• great deal more perfect than it is at present, and 
had «t atrium in front, in the middle of which stood 
the brnm equestrian statue of M. Anrelms, which 
no# adorns the CapltoL (ArdW**Kr<i,lib. iv. c. 9 ) 
The inscription in Grater (ooIUl 6) probably be- 
longed to the pedestal of this status. It was (bund 
In the 8am Via in 1968* Some difficulty, however, 
erisee with regard to this aooonnt, slnoe from variety 
Other sources we learn thfct the statue stood for a 
long while before the church of St John Lateran. 
From Palladio’s account of the dortife, or court, it 
would appear that the building lay some distance 
heck from the Sacra Via. 

In the reign of Gommodos a destructive fire, 
which lasted several days, occasioned much damage 
In the neighbourhood of the forum, and destroyed 
other things the temple of Vesta. (Herodian, 
i. 14.) Acoording to Pun Gaisins the same fire ex- 
tended to the Palatine and ooraumed almost all the 
records of the empire (lxxii. ft). It was on the 
ssms occasion that the shop of Galen, which stood 
*n the Sum Via, was burnt down, and also the 
Palatine Library, as he himself assures us. (JDe 
Compos. Medkam. i. o. 1.) 

• This damage seems to have been repaired by 
Septim|h* Severna, the munificent restorer of the 
Homan buildings, who with a rare generosity com- 
monly refrained from inscribing his own name upon 
them, and left their honours to the rightful founders 
(“ Romae omnes aedes publieas, quae vitio temponun 
lubebaotur, instauravit, nusquam prope t»uo nomine 
inscripto, servatis tamen ubique titulis coDditorura,” 
Sport Sever, c. nit). Of the original monuments 
erected by that emperor the principal one was the Ar- 
cus Sbvebi or triumphal arch, which still exists w 
good preservation at the top of the Human forum. The 
inscription informs us that it was dedicated to Seve- 
rn!, is well as to his two sons, Caracalla and Gets, in 
his third consulate and the 11th year of his reign, 
consequently m A. D. 808. Between the temple of 
Concord and the arch, the church of SS. Sergio e 
Bacco was built u the middle ages, with its tower 



4*o* or wunxxty mrmv* 

rating upaft the afok, ft AM n tnedsl of 

CsnMufflttWfr • wwtp. Item* and semens 


of the edifices it thio 
it dees not seam to 


torb the whole arrangement of I 
part Of the forum. Originally i 
have spanned any road, m the latest exams 
show that it stood somewhat elevated above 
level qf the forum, and that the 


upprtoehedbytuuaitf teens. (Omrii*, Jtoe 
, p. 808.) The paved nad that may ha now 
eeen mn* It must have been made at a period. 

It would be quite a mistake to «app*e that the 
Jam* Via passed under & #fe road (here the 
CUm CoptoUmt) began to ascend the M la 
froctof the temple of Saturn and andefttyeaaoh of 

there seem to have been several other arches in 
the neighbourhood of the curia or senator and 
forth* fin in the street which led into the Campus 
Manias; but whether these belonged to the nurne* 
nous ones before alluded to as erected fay DomitUn, * 
were the works of a later age, cannot be deter* 
mined, nor are they of sueh importance aa to justify 
any extended research in this plane. The hap- 
hazard names bestowed on them in the middle ages, 
aa Arcut moans cameos, and perhaps ah* paaii 
mtreij afford no due by whfoh to deferrable their 


meaning with any certainty. 
Anrahan erected 


erected a golden etatue of the Gram or 

ntu Anus People on the rostfo; and that the* 
were the NMtaat rostra may be tufonud from this 
statue being mentioned as dose to the araolw, or 
curia, in the Notibia. ( a AnreluunkS^Genium Populf 
Romani in Rostra posuft,” Cabal hap. Vkm. t u. 
p. 846, ed. Ronc.; M eontinet, — Geni tun Pojrnli Romani 
aureum et Equum Constantini, Senatum, Atnum 
Minervae,” dec. Not Reg. vm.) The same interen» e 
may be dedneed fiom a passage in Dion Cabsius 
(xlvn. 8), which describes some vultures settling on 
the temple of Concordia, as also on the sacellum of 
the Genius of th#People ; but as this passage relates 
to Augustus and Antony, it likewise proros that the 
sacellum must have been there long previously to 
the time of Auralian, though when it was eroded 
cannot be determined. The Eqmu ConttanUni, re- 
corded in the preceding passage of the Nottfia } is bIbo 
mentioned by the Anonymns Kinsiedlensis near the 
arch of Sever os, under the title of CamtUm Combo- 

We »l»ll here mention three <tim S|j4« wWch 
stood In this neighbourhood, aftrao tbty *to9 
fim (he 
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ltl. Blanch; • Ineedeefe rere hmtemm Comm ft 
Dawiani in tribes Fafcs* foe. H. V.flodr. ib.p.2§4) 
Hence peAaps the name of tmpUm fotok 
to the temple of Jenna. 

The bat object which we shell hare to describe 
on^IbnunbtheCloMniarprPaocue. Whilst the 
dodo# mommeuti ef Johns and Augustus, the 
of the empire* have vanished, thb pilfer, 
snail in the peer 606 by Smaragdus, exarch of 
Bareima, toons of tire meanest and most hatofol < 


abysMcwfilfo Borne bedfidteo. It wears Jam 
the inaorigition, which will be found in Caaba (#fow 
Am p. 213) and Bornean CBaseflr. vol fit p. tni 
that a gUt featae of PtfeSWi stood npoo tWfevmK 
The omw ©f Phooee has been erased ban tttee* 
Improbably by Hfeudm*; but the date so* 
erectly show* that it met have been defeated to 
hint PmtfeiislytothedfeoQ^ 
which happened in 1113, it was thought that the 
column Mated te seme building ; and fndfd it 
w mpnbohfy taken limn one, an the w oAn iw bhi p 
bmashonperier to whateenM have been executed 
in the time of Phoeee* Baton alludes 4* It as the 
u namdcoi column with m buried baas.* In the ex- 
cavations made in 1813, at the expense of the 
diifl&m of Devonshire, the pedestal wee discovered 
to be placed on a imbed basis with steps of very in- 
ferior workmanship* (Murray’s Hmdbooh of Rome, 
p 62.) J& nwy be remarked that this column 
proem the forum to have been m its ancient state, 
and unencumbered with rubbish, at the commence- 
ment of the 7th century. Between this pillar and 
the steps of the Basilica Julia are three latge bases 
intended forototues. 

V. The Imperial Fora. 

Forma JuUum — As Rome increased in size, its 
email forum was no longer capable of accommodating 
the multitudes that resorted to it on mercantile or 
legal business ; and we have Been that attempts were 
early made to afford increased accommodation by 
erecting various basilicas around it Under the 
Empire, when Borne had attained to enormous great- 
ness, even these did not suffice, and several new fora 
were constructed by venous emperors, as the Forum 
Gastons or Jnlram, the Forum Augusti, the Forum 
Nervae or Trpnsitorium, and lastly the Forum Tra- 
The political business, however, was still con- 
fined to tiie ancient forum, and the principal use of 
the new fora was as courts of justice. Probably 
another design of them was that they should be 
splendid monuments of their founders. In most 
did not so much assume the aspect of a 
fovwtt ac that of a temple within an enclosed space, 
jv rifup or,— the forum of Traj&u being the only one 
th*t possessed a basilica. From this eharecteriatio 
<* them, even the msgntibeut temple of Poses, 
by Vespeaba without any design of its being 
ippnpriated to tbs purposes of a forum, obtained in 
*ffer times tils names of Forum Vespasian! and 
Forum Fads, 

The first foundation of this kind was that afCattar, 
or Vbnos Gwrrnux,wJ‘ 
ha had mad before the breaking out of the 
war, Affer the battle of Phareaius the whole |ta 

It yes dadfeSd affeAis 

Ma$hiA»<b|i I, beferefewas finished, and indeed 
•o hatifty feast b eng aeomsanr to subetitate a ulaster 
Jr* V«tofe» which titorwards 

the eetia ft fc fempb. (Fife, war. 
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44) Cbeacr did m* gre to see fe completed, and 
it was fi nished by Appm boa, as m %m ftoftt tire 
Mo mmrn t m A nm y Mm. Bfe am told Mr Appfen 
(Ah 6 fi. 102) mm tin s temple was eunuukfed 
with an open new, car ritmot, and that It was not 
dsstiiisA jag ttnfoebt* fo w lb trenreuisfett t nf 'Leal 
seuenbfo MM to jfe *i IBIWw WWL.ffehip regf 
Gaamr was esnbdHnd to 1 ms efts wfombssi amine BjLt 
-■ m SEiT ^ 

* fiTafl S eintnhMT 
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ape vwwp rf the Forum JfcJfem has sutvMfto 
m&M fefo and vary various opfotoai have teen 
rnit ti bfesl with regard to fee exact shut akhmh 

the K. tide of the Forum B o m anu m , but on fifes 
vaiyfog along its whole extant Nardini Via tbs 
first who pointed to its owrect situation behind the 
ehnroh of Ate Jfmfe, bat it was nyarved for 
Csmna to adduce the proof! 

We must here retort to a letter of Ciceros (oJ 
Alt iv. 16), which we had oeeasfen to quote when 
speaking of the rsstomtiou of the Basilica Aemilia 
under the forum of the Bepubhc. It tern an im- 
portant passage with regard to the titustk* of the 
Forum JuUum, but unfortunately so obecurely worded 
as ta bare proved quite a enuo to the interpretera. 

It appears to hare been written in B. 0. 64, and 
runs as follows : 14 Paulina in medio foro hasuioam 
jam psene texuit iisdem antiquis columnis; ilbm 
autem quam locavit facit magnificentissiman,. Quid 
qnaeris ? nihil gratms lllo mouumento, nihil glo- 
nosms. Itaque Caesans amid (me dico et Oppmm, € 
dirumpans lioet) in monumentum illud, quod tu 
tollers laudibus soiebas, ut forum lsxaremus et 
usque ad atnum Libertatis explicaremus, contem- 
peimus eexcenties h a. Cum pnvatia qon potent 
tmnsigi minore pecuma. Effidemus rem ^lorio- 
sissimam: nam in Campo Martio septa tnbutts 
comitiis marmorea sumus et tecta facturi eaqua 
cmgemus exoelsa portion, ” &o. Of these words 
Becker has given two different interpretations. 
He first imagined (Handb. p 302, seq ) that Cicero 
was speaking only of two buildings : the Bedlica 
Aemilia, which Pauline was restoring, end a new 
basilica, which the same pereon wse building with 
Caesar’s money, and which was afterwsrds ,wm«A 
the Basilica Jolts. But before he had fiofeM Wa 
work he altered his mind, fed it r J 

his orimou that Cfeeto was qpsaU^ 
thanfomr difibent edifices : 1st, foe] 

(“ paollus — Cdumms ”) ; 2nd, the F‘ 
lam»— glonosius’Oi 3rd, tbs Forum s- 
Zpaohufe 11 ); 4th, the fiepto JuBi <-*«iwe, 
Ac V With ail these views, except the second,!; are 
inclined to agree; hut we do not think it nfoitii 
that Panllns would be constructiM tire ba#§e^ 
the T fp* t to e; nor do we perceive how a new flm 
only then in progress could hew been a tnonumm 
that Atticus bad been accustomed te prefea. 
chief bsauty Of the badUca of PsuHps jut f* 

butlloun FwlU «•“' 

SJ ? &S ppSwa,' 




which Attious had #6 often admired. However 
this may be, we se» through the obscurity of 


Oicero’a letter the rough sketqh of a 
deeign of Oieui'a, which had not jet been per- 
fect!/ matured. The whole apace from the back 
of the Baailioa Aemilia aa far aa the Septa Julia in 
the Campus Martina waa to be thrown open; and 
perhaps even the Sxcavation of the extremity of the 
Quirinel, ultimatel y executed by Trajan, may hare 
been comprised in the plan. Cicero it evident/ half 
aahamed of thie mat outla/ln favour of Caesar, wad 
seeks to excuse it with Attious by leading him to 
infer that It will place his fimxirite monument in a 
bettor point of view. When Cicero wrote the plan 
was mdently in a crude and incipient state. 
The tint prrtenbe »pUt forth was probably a mere 
extension of the Forum Bomaoum; but when Caesar 
a few yearn la t e r attained to supreme power the new 
became the Forum Julium. In his 


position *«ome caution was requisite in these af- 
foirs. finer • -« .... 


ee of erecting qn its site a temple of 
compliment to lift boasted good for- 
, and hia name of Felix. But instead 


I the curia of Faustus was palled down 
under pretence of erecting 
Feflc Ha s a com] “ 
tone of Bulla, 
of it rose the Curia Julia. The discrepancy in the 
sums mentioned by Cicero and Suetonius probably 
arose from the circnmstanoe that as the work pro* 
» oeeded it was (found necessary to buy more houses. 

If this buying np of private houses was not for the 
, Forum Julium, for what purpose could it possibly 
have been ? The Curia Julia stead on the site of 
the Curia Hostilia, the Basilica Jtma on that of the 
Sempronia, and we know of no other buildings de- 
signed by Caesar about the forum. 

With regard to the situation of the Atrium Li- 
bkrtatis, to which Cicero says the forum was to be 
extended, we are inclined to look for it, witbgBecker, 
on that projection of the Quirinal which was sub- 
sequently cut away in order to make room for the 
forum of Trajan. The words of Livy, “Consorts 
axtemplo to atrium Libertatis acenderunt” (xliii. 
16), seem to point to a height A fragment of 
the Capitdine plan, bearing the inscription uber- 
tatis, seems to be rightly referred by Ganina to 
the Basilica Ulpia. ( Faro Rom. p. 185; cf. Becker, 
Antwerp 4c. p. 29.) Now if our conjecture re- 
specting the site of the Atrium Libertatis is cor- 
rect, it would have been occupied by the forum of 
Tnyan and its appurtenance ; and it therefore 
appears probable that UmAtrium waa comprehended 
to the Basilica Clpis. Not is this a mare unfounded 
i H appears Jfrom some lines offiidonius 
» that S%h$s tints the Basilica 
ineecved their manti- 
fctitt old At&m Libertatis was de- 
1 buafltoss respecting 
slaves appears frflto several paassgas of Sudani 
antfasRfo Thus ling* “PostoMnoeodeaosneumeat,ut 
an qnatnd t fotowto tribubua wmm palam to Atrip 
Libertotib sOTtirostur, to ^ 


atria 

witric at i wih i tei wdoflur ! 



nunc inAteio 


(Ml **> Mr.j IMW 
followin g touaiiair of an toi 
m UHSH&fl sf ft* 



16). And Cicero: 
quae stint habitae 
de asrrisP* Ac. 
that the 


r this 


spotty 


umtxn . ismmqM [«oka»vi] 
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The totter 


uftBni&wt 
after of Warner* 
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Forum Jutinm as stately adjoining thb BasBfea As^ 
mills, and them an other ohcumstaneeB that may 
be adduoed in proof of the same site. Ovid (I'm*. 
L 268) alludes to the temple of Janos as lyteg be- 
tween two fora, and them must hive been the 
Forum Bomanum and the Forum Caeearfe Pliny’s 
etoty (x*t 86) of the k*us-toto Oh foeVuloaaat 
the roots of which penetrated to tfae fortttn of 

WljfljMVw 9IIJ Oft IW wDHRIPft tfUHy tuUt ftl 

all eeents haiNfooeaeeeed aufitekbt proUbffity to to 
not actually incredible; and than Is no ritnatk*rfcr 
Oaeaaris forum which talUeeWftfc tharmy better 
thah that here airigned to it With relation to the 
eke ef the Vulcaaal, as .established in the pteeedW 
pages. Our Vuicanal need not have been diftek 
more than about 3fiyitfs from the Forum JaliuA; 
that of Becker lies at about five times that dtetarite 
front it, sod would render Pliny’S soamut utterly 


improbable. 

fitiladio mentions that to his time oMdembk 
rematon of a temple were discovered bfhtodtae plate 
whembe statue of Itorforio then Stool near the 
church of A Jfantoa, which, from the e m to bring 
adorned with sculptures of dolphins andwdenteihe 
toek to be one dedicated, to Neptune. But aa we 
have no accounts of a temple cf Nepttote InTthtb 

and as thSse emblems WtoM site 

n goddess, it seems probable wt the 
remains belonged to the temple < 

Tbb is still mare strikingly confirmed by ] 
account of its style of architecture, which was 
pyennetyie, ai we know that cf Terms t# have been, 
(rirckk. lib. iv. 31 ; comp. Vitrav. iii. 23.) 

We can hardly doubt, therefore, that the forum of 
Caeaar lay on this spot, as is indicated by so many 
various circumstances. The only objection that hah 
been urged against it is the following passage of 
Servtus, which* places the ABOD.ETum a district 
which undoubtedly adjoined the Forum Julium, in 
quite a different part of the town: “ Snnt gemmae 
belli portae— Sacrarinm hoc Noma Pompilfoa focerat 
circa imn m Argitetum juxta theatrem Marcelli, 
quod fait in duobns breviseimis templis. Duobus 
autem propter Jaqum bifrontem. Ptetea captu 
Faliscis, dvitate Tusciae, toventum eat simulacrum 
Jani cum frootibus quatuor. JJnds quod Numa in- 
htitusrat translatum set ad ffium ImnsSterium et 
quatuor fortarum unum temp to m eat tostitotum 
C ad VityAm. Tit 607). fill* the ASUshf 
adjoined the forum of Caesar k dvidant from the 
of Merti^j (L 117. fi)*- 
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potato to the 
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Before the tank tf Venus ateeee, mm m tire 
celebrated saSbKSdy fry* 

Gienr totrilnat h im, aid itttpfrl 

to hats rmmnhfsri im of a >*«"»■■ hahic flai 

TSrtLfi'JS© 

mth mu 

> <7, uifIL li A*V It was diMi fee 

h denoted to kg4 wnea 

I Forum fcmiaimrtfund Ai 

, Inqnis, agamfetaerone diaertiw ireo 
Atque erit in teipBci par mihi nemo Wr 
(Mart* iH. 38. 2.) 

Whether it was over used for assemblies of 
senate seems doubtful ; at aUtyevents the passage 
cited by Becker (Randb. p. 389) from Tacitus (-Aim. 
an. 27) proves nothing, as the ward curia theie 
seems to paint *o the Curia Julia. Of the subsequent 
history of tea Jorum Caeearis but little is known 
It appears to have escapee the fire of Kero; but u is 
mentioned among the buildings restored by Diocletian 
after the fire under Carinas (“ Open publics arse- 
runt Senatum, Forum, Caesaris patrimonium, Baw- 
licAm Juliam et Graecostadium, Catal. Imp . Vtenn. 
wheie, according to Preller, Hey. p llS, we must 
read “ Forum Caesaris, Atnum Minervae.”) It is 
mentioned in the Ordo Raman** , in the year U43, 
but may then have been a rnin. 

Forwn AugutH . — This forum was constructed for 
the express purpose of Wording more accommodation 
for judicial business, which had now increrepd to 
sue h an extent that the Forum Bomanum andflronun 
Julium did not suffice far it It inoluded in its area 
a Temple or Mars TJutor, vowed by Augustus 
the civil war which fashed undertaken to af^nge 
hwMiert death,- 

1 Hare ados, et satia soelerato sanguine ferrum, 
i pro meli<x#taas. 
riehjw, mmm Ultor. 

> boate redi if 
, Fort. v. 575) ieq*) 

be the plane where 
wars and triumphs, 
abonld be eonteed, 
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The remains of three of the rebmna, frijoTtfoiSr 

entablature, of the temple of Mare Ultor am still to 

be seen tsar the plaoiMVed the Atw dr* PmMi, 

It must therefore have a4joined the bade of the 

Forum Caesaris. # Theae tliree columns, which are 
taUand handimn^areoftbe All 

we know respecting the h«tory v of the Forum 
Angnsti is that itVss restored by Hadrian (Spurt. 
Hadr. l9). The church of A. BtmRa was probably 
built on the site of the temple (Ordo J ftom, I143& 
MabUL Jfitf. Ital Hu p. 143). 



TFWrrK OF MARS ULTOR. 

Forum Transitorium or Forum Nervae , — This 
forum riks begun byf)omitian, but completed and 
dedicated by Nerva (ffuet. Dorn. 5; Aur. Viet. Caet. 
12). We have said that Domitian had a particular^ 
predilection for Minerva, and he founded a large 
AEDih Minervae in this forum (“Dedicate prins 
fore, qfiod appellator Perviutn, quo aedes Minervae 
eminentior cSsuigit et magnificentior," A. Vlcti lb.). 
From this circumstance it also called Fqium 
Palladium (“Limina post Paris Palladiumqnefbrhin," 


XLrt. L a. 8); beridawBkWfc *ho tad a*aMprj> 


and S. sides of 
with the other 
Romi, HI p. 288). Thus 
“ In fore Divi Nervae, 
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TEMPLE OP TRAJAN. W 

is mentioned it the Notilia in conjunction with the 
column. This is further confirmed by some in- 
scriptions bearing the name of Hadnan which have 
been discovered m this quarter. (Bunsen, Lea Fo- 
rum Romama, ii da partie, p*#6.) Thus the space 
occupied these noble structures ejjtonded from 
the fora of Caesar and Augustas almost to the Via 
Lata, or to the modem Pit stem degli Apoatoti 
How long the forum of Trqjan existed is un- 
certain. The Anonymous of Einsiedknmenttas it 
in the way from Porta Namentana dfc.be Fornm 


prment mfluurifepmies for an nitiiiTlija spots i Hh - 
nested w*H®4 maoUM hr tf 

tb* which isrenl bm alnadftlMa A. 

otwed, all Part* Bapurakand CBmiVktoriii, 
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in tba my from Foot* Noroeotin. t4tha Fornm 
Boauram. la tba MfraUHa H aaamt to ba nokaa 
rfSa thin* that bJfcaaroaaml 

VL tn tAum pi in Vmuu. 

Aftlir «#C*sitri aad frSm, tbi Wbw bin ia 


the CayiteUM bill ma ealled CbnittM* * 
Okmealus; but t h o u g h in indent times this wet 
regarded as a separata hUl, th* maaon Is ait 
dear, since k by no me ans pmsmts any &stU*t 
features, like the Ve&L Here wqa the Lupbroai* 
aeoording to tradition a grotto snored to Pmei* 
since the time of the Arcadians (PSonys. 1 32, 7|), 
and near it the Ficon Buxnuua, or tsnmd%4^ 
under which Bonmlas and Beams were discovered 
suckled by the wolf, it ia difficult to determine the 
exact spot of the Lupercal. Evander points it out 
to Aeneas as tying “ geltda sub rape 1 * (Virg. Am. 
viiL 343), and Dtaysius ( X c.) dmmmmk mb m 
the road (antrd 33or) leading to ffc Circus 
Maximal; an<J Ms authority is preferable to that of 
Serviua, who describes it as u in Circa " (ad Aen. 
viii. 90). Its most probable site therefor* is at the 
westergt angle of the hill, towards the circus. Its 
situation is to same degree owmected with that of 
the Casa Romuxa The description of tbs 10th 
Regio, or Palatine, in the Notitia begins at the Cass 
RomnK, and proceeding round the mss of the hill 
to the N. and E. ends, in coming film the circus, 
Irith the Lupercal; whence iLia plain that the Casa 
Hamuli mart have etoo4 settle to the N. of it 
PintmOdx aoriflM tha Am EflumlL Which was also 
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name of the place alluded to wii PrrcofttTii Limn 
than Pufam Jfrwes (though tmfortenately we donet 
find ft mentioned in any Latte autiip), and that, like 
the Cam Bomufi and Luperoal, it Was a traditionary 
rid ms the stay of Bonrahu and Bemos 


itself. According to that story, we me 
that the Tiber had overflo wed its tanka tad fommi 
a lahtW, and that the o suite was washed ashote 
it ZGt of the palatine; when* the name fttoeJ 
which H frequently used of the shores of a * ‘ 1 
MtfiitwHfrSht impropriety be applied to this 
The /fotijitof to steps teantfoned byttnteroh In 
fmOai passage Were of course a mens rebtot 
work, lit Iheir date emmet he fixed. Pwwrtit* 
(v.l,ti)aem* toritefctetorinte ifdi 
passage as tittering ere* to ibethnesf tesMsscw 

“ Qua gta&ua ffre fft H f** B etti as toubnbt oliin 
tTnnseni frahnup magixna legna focnp,* 

Bat though we osn hardly fasgfoe their 
at thaMfrn^yrt the pmm £ all 
to piwretbe existence of the steps in the Haw of 
Augusts* Beaker, howSwer, winty no naans al- 
low tbte. (Mkhft. |k 4*0 and nCte.) Wtoarch 
goes an to say that in the neighbourhood of the 
Cab* Bawbli stood the cherry-tree said to have 
sprung from the laa* hurled by Bonralos from the 
Arentfoe to the Palhgne; and that the tree withered 
and died from the roots having been injured when 
Cams 0**nr (Caligula) caused the steps to be 
made thert. (rate* Bb Kflfeupof, Sir foot, rdt 
drat dffcis i*i<rKtvd{ovros m d tw rmv rfiv wcpto- 
pvrr6m>p Tit vkiplov, I Xador at fil(ai tuucuBtiffw 
iravrdratri, real rb <pvrbv iftapcb^.) Hence 
Becker du.Bo the conclusion that this was the origin 
of the steps, and that <Jiy did not exist before the 
time of Caligula. Bnt this is by no means a neces- 
sary consequence from Plutarch’s words, since i«- 
<tk*v<L£w often signifies to repair or make better . 
We find the same steps mentioned by Solinns under 
the name of Scalae Oaci: “ Ad superdBum scalarum 
Cam habet terminum (Boma Quad rata), ubi tu- 
gunum fait Faustuli. Ibi Romulus manaitavit &c. 
(ulfi) It cannot be doubted that these an the same 
steps mentioned by Propertius and Plutarch. Gej 
hard proposed to emend this passage by reading Can 
wr Cad; an emendation of which Becker of oouree 
a lWJ*d* as it suits his dew that the step* did not 
txtetMfmtoetimeof Caligula, Bnt unfortunately 
W|Wa» * postage in Diodorus Siculus 
wnidi aito'toentiona those steps in a manner con- 
™*teWr of the anooutft of Solinus and Propertius: 
w to Bhutto to TLokterU* turratuffls tor* 
mWs XMrnr aXjiuuca rk tootfofiw Urnr tor* 
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jtge or Augustus, Hw existenoe of too itqp 
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An Annas Boxcotxsialko nMUfinMdcii the (ter* 

"• rotod chttft* rf a 7V»<tow os th. W. of 
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sssn, tosre appears to haws be* a dupRofee ott toe. 
C toft* 

In the dearth of say more accurate feflnu 
ws cannot fix top «fr*atten of too* venerable 
of Roman antiqt% more pre&iri^ thto tut 
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toectre was commenced. (ftototow SfhpcgP* 
u.d#,180O.) The Casa BcnmH tl rspreseotouMr 
mfto Pastor, as insulated by nmpim of Sfcto- 
caxnaasus (i. 7#), to hare been carefully preserve d 
in his time, toe damage occasioned by age to tem- 
pests bring Wt good s f o o pdtog to toe ancient 
pattern, whether toe bnflding mentioned in toe 
JVo&tt* was stiQ toe same it is impossible to say. ' 
We hare already noticed, when treating or the ¥ 
city of Romulus, the Sakctuabt or Victoma — 
mdst probably a sacred gro ve a nd the Cuvoi 
Viotobiab on toe NW, slope of toe Palatine. 

At or near this spot an A worn kUreus Dtom 
wag erected b. a 191, to contain the image of the 
Mater Idaea, which Sdpio Haetea had brought 
from Asia thirteen yean before. (Liv. xxxd. 80; 
Cio. Ear. R. 12 ) It must hare been to the N. of 
the Casa Rornuli, since it is mentioned after It in 
the NotUta , when proceeding in that directum, yet 
at some distance from the N. print of the hill, be- 
tween which and the temple toe Domes Tibenana * 
must have inleivened. It is recorded as having been 
twice burnt down; once in b a 110, when it was 
rebuilt by Metellus (Jul Obs 99), and again in 
A. D. 2, in the same fire which destroyed the palace 
of Augustus, by whom it was restored (Val Max. 
u 8 § II ; Dion Cass lv. 12 , Mon. Aaror.) It 
must also have been destroyed in the conflagration 
under Nero, and again rebuilt. Becker ( Eandb. 
p. 421) observes that its front must hare freed too 
E., ss the statue of the Magna Mater Idaea is 
described Ay Dion Caseins as looking that way 
(xlvi 43)r But this relates only to the state*; 

arWWifcyyyAP 

from a passage in Martial, that toe twnpfes W*s * 
nramd could not therefore bo ytogetto mto 

to free any way. In this passage twotampHsare 
mentioned (u 70.9)^ 
u fw* fiaa bao qua madid! sunt tecta Lysri 
»^ffiSti*Co«yb«totorium- 
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indttd, they are mesMoati in one breath in Che 
yatitkk (‘•Aedem Matris Dram et Apdlinis Rham- 
nusU.") That this Tholua Oybeles may have been 
the temple which onoe ocoturisd the site of the 
present cireoltr church of & Teodor* before referred 
So, we can only offer a Odqjeeturo; its situation, at 
least, admirably oorreapooda with that of the temple 
of the Idaean Mother. 

We had a temple of thk drift, as well as one of 
Juvbwtas mentioned in the Momamtum Anag- 
ram* (tab. !▼. 1. 8) a» erected by Augustus on the 
Palatine. The diet of these may, however, have 
been only a restoration of the ancient temple. We 
can hardly conclude from the wad feci that it was 
an entirety new and separate structure; since we find 
the same word need m that record with relation to 
other edifices which ware among the most ancient in 
Roma, and of which it Je not likely that there 
should have been duplicates ; such as the temple of 
Jmdtor Psretriua on the Capitol, that of Quirinua, 
that oft Juno Regina on the Aventine, and others. 
In these oases it seems probable that, the edifices 
ware iu such 4 tutnoos state from long neglect that 
^Augustus found it necessary to rebuild them from 
their foundations; which would justify the use of the 
wordyeci instead of rtfeoi, but hardly the regarding of 
them as entirely new temples. The great care used 
by Augustus m restoring the ancient temples is 
alludsd to by Horace (0£ iii. 6). The temple of 
Juventas may possibly have been new; at all events 
it could haidly have been the one dedicated by 
C. Lidnhu Luculiua about the same time as tfit of 
the Mater Magna Idaea, since the former was in 
the Circus Maximus. (Liv. xxxvL 36 ; cf. Cic. 
BnU. 18, odAtt. i. 18.) 

What the Pentapylum may have been which is 
mentioned in the Nottoia between the temple of 
"Apollo and the palace of Augustus, it is difficult to 
say, except that it was probably a building with five 
gates. Preller (Regimen^ p. 183) cites a passage 
from an anonymous describer of the Antiquities of 
Constantinople In Banduri (Imp. Orient u p. 21), 
in which a building in that city called Tetrapylvm, 
which was used for depositing and bewailing the 
corpse of the emperor, or of that of any member of 
his family, is mentioned ; and as this building is 
said to have been imitated from one at Rome, Preller 
thinks It highly probable that the Pentapylum in 
auestioi may have afforded the model, and been used 
for a similar purpose. * 

Of the temples of Jufit&b Victob and JumER 
iRiifci — the former near the Nova Via and Peru 
Ifugfcai*, the latter farther off towards the Sacra Via 
we have already spoken when des^lbin^the Ro- 


i otiy; besides which there 

8 tempts of Jupiter Pbopugwatob, probably of 
thefoitaf tfea Aatoufore, kuown only from so in- 
scrip**. < <OrttWP. MS* 2; Orell. 42; Oauins, In- 
Mfm *#>♦) We bare also had occasion to 
meafpptitoOimMl V«M» sad the sacellum of 
WrertMHtiWA wm itiMHiTdfjm Other ancient 
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'Afpo&trtow, or Temple of Vbbus (Dion Case, 
lxxiv. 3). 

Whan the Kenans began to improve their do- 
mestio arohitecture, and to build finer houses than 
those which bad contented their more simple ances- 
tors, the Palatine, from its excelled t and mvemsut 
situation, early became a fashionable quarter. We 
hare already alluded slightly to seme of Map, more 
noted residences on thishlll. The house dttmsfr 
vie* Vaoou» is one of the moat ancient whifowt 
find mentioned in tins quarter, It was puBed detain 
b. a 380 in reasequeikw Of the treasonous pmim 
of Us owner ; after which the site remained unbuilt 
upon, and obtained the name of Vaoox PaATA (Ljv. 
vfii. 19 ; PS.Cie.jp, Dom. 38) ; but how dang it 
remained in this state it is impossible taaay. Tfce 
Porticos Catuu rose on the Palatine from a similar 
cause, 1ft site bad previously been occupied by the 
house oMA Ftrhrfus Placode, who perished in the 
sedition of C. Gracchus: the house was then rareH, 
slid the ground on which it stood called ?MOQUSi 
Abba, till this portioo was erected on it fay Q, Luts* 
tius Catulus, after his Cimbric victory. <Val. Mu. 
vi.3.§ 1; Ps. Cic. p. Dom. 43.) Near J| stood the 
House of Cicero which he bought sf tiressus,— 
probably not the celebrated orator, —the fobs of which 
we have already related, is seems to bare been opt 
the NE. tide of the Palatine, «a Cfosm is described 
by Plutarch an trerertiag the Sifta Via in cefor to 
arrive at the forum (Vie. 22): and Vettiui cabs 
Cicero * vitinum cousulis,” that is, of Caesar, will 
then dwelt in the Regia (odAtt. ii. 24). CAtxuulfo 
House was also on the Palatine, and was annexed 
by Augustus to his residence. (Suet. IU. Gramm. 
17.) Here also was a House of Avtobiub, which 
Augustus presented to Agrippa and Menala (Dios 
Cam. liii. 27) ; and also the House of Scaurus, 
famed for its magnificence. (Cic. Scaur. 27 ; Plm. 
xxx vi. 8.) • 

With the reign of Augustus a new era commenced 
for the Palatine. It was now marked out for the 
imperial residence; and in process of time, the 
bmldings erected by successive emperors monqpoh‘*d 
the hiil, and excluded all private possessions. Au- 
gustus was bom iu this Region, at a place called 
ad Capita Bcjbula, the situation of which wears 
Unable to determine (Suet. Aug. 8). In early wsn- 
hood he occupied the bouse of the orator 0. Lidmus 
CaJvus “ juxta forum super seals! anulsriss </?• 
72); hut neither can the site cf this be TOW defi- 
nitely fixed. Hepoe he rumored to the F 
he ah first reeuxNsd the Mom of 
a dwelling ctiwicuous neither for sires 

(IK) After hfo vktrny «"****}— 

appears to hare purchased *&*^^™* 
Wsown, and to hare reWed theTw^»P»4»0MA 
wbfoh be aftsrwards buHt (VSjB. hJjMUr !*! 
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sr LiTWi (Suet* Aug. 29; Dion Cass. HiL 1; 
Mtm. Anegr.) These for-fomod libraries were quite 
distinct institutions, ss appears from monumental 
inscriptions to sierras ana freedmen attached to 
them, who ate mentioned as M a Bibliotheca Latina 
Apollinis,” or, “a Bibliotheca Graeca Palatine" 
(Panvinius in GmOyius, That. iii. ooL 305; OrelL 
/mop* 40, 41)* In them note the busts or cliptatae 
fotettfoirr of distinguished authors. (Tac. Ana. il 
89.) Broptrtins, to * short poem (iiL 99), hi* 
given so vmd * description of the whole * 
that we cannot do bettor than insert It:— 

* Qamk our vesiam tiW tardlor t Aurae Fheafro 
Portions a mag* Cassatt apart* felt. 

Totawst in mmem Poenis di^tepsi«*nii 

Hio eqwdem phoebo yisos mihi pSebiW ipso 
Maraoreos testa carman hiare Ijn*. 

Atone mm stamp etotorant srmmtfa Myronis 
Qnatuor arfficii, eitiin signs, taws* 

Turn medium otota surgebat mrmoratflpftan 
Bfc ppriaPheebo cartas Ortygia. 

In nno Solis erat supra fostigia currus 
Et valve# LUmd aobile death opus. 

Altem fteetos Pmmrni rartioe fell* 

Altera moerebat fuitsra TanUlids*. 

Delude inter matron deue atque inter eororem 
Pythias in ionga earmina vests scnat." 

Hence we learn that the columns of the portico 
were of A'™** marble, and between them stood 
statm oi the fifty daughters of Danaus (cf. Ovid. 
Amor, it 2. 4.) According to Acron, fifty equea- 
ttian statue* of the sons of Danaus also stood in the 
open space. (SchoL ad Pert. iL 58.) The temple 
itself was solid white marble from Luna ( Car- 
rara ). (Eei v. Virg. A*n. viiL 720.) The statue 
alluded to by Proper us as u Phoebo pulthnor 
ipw " was that of Augustas himself, which repre- 
sented him in the diess and attitude of Apollo. 
(Schol. Oiuq. ad Hor. Ep. l. 3, 17 : Serv. ad Vtrg. 
Ec. ir. 10.) In the library was also a colossal 
bronze statue of Apollo, 50 feet in height (Plin. 
xaxiv. 18), as well as many precious works of 
art. (Ib. zxxiv. 8, xxxvii. 5, &c.) The Sibylline 
books were piperved in the temple (Suet. Aug 31 ; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 3) before which was the spacious 
plsce called the Abba Apolldcis. 

From all these notices we may gather some idea of 
the ep|endour of this celebrated temple; but its exact 
site, it wall as that of the Palace or Augustus, 
is nowhere clearly intimated. From several pas* 
Mgte, however, which have been cited when dis- 
futpft the situation of the Porta Mugicnii, we may 
"for petty accurately that the latter most have 
rtcod at the NE. side of the Palatine, between the 
woh of Titus and the temple cf Vesta. (S. Maria 
It meats from a passage in Ovid 
( Inde tenure pari, foc^ TVta, lii. LM), that the 
"apis must have lain some way beyond the palace, 
•yd there teems to be no reason why we may not 
place it near & Tpodor o, though it stood perhaps 
m the mmmit cf the hill TMe eeemi to be the 
Whtibpatedta thoiFotftfta The tempi* ft them 
“ yydit Apoffial* JOa mmmi n --*n epithet not 
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inherited, as be was born on the Ma (Best. 
TO. $0 In hie youth, when he fS to a quiet, 
retired manner, he fits! inhabited the hens* of 
Pompey in the Crnfoae, and afterwards that cf 
Iffnesna* on the> JKtytitine (Ib. ; ~ 
became cmpsfbr»nfe most probaM that be resided 
*a the Ralatip * * , J * <** *■ - • • * 
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bavins, which had probably superseded the PaZtine 
Library, as the latter Is no longer mentioned. (A. 
Geil. am. 19; Vojasc. Prdb. £) AU them build- 
ings must, of oourse, have been destroyed intbefiroof 
Kero; but we must assume that, after they wave re* 
built, the Dooms Augusti et Tiberii still continued 
to be distinguished, as they are mentioned as separate 
buildings m the Notitia} and indeed Josephus ex- 
pressly says that the different parts of the ounpfac 
of buildings forming the impend palace were named 
after their respective founders. (Ant Jud. xul 1. 
§15). 

On or near the Palatine we mast also place the 
Tbmflum Auguste — one of the only two public 
works which Tiberius undertook at Borne, the other 
being the tcena of the theatie of Pompey Even 
these he did not h\e to finish, but leit them to be , 
completed and dedicated by Caligula. (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 45; Suet A6.47, Cal 21.) The circumstanoe 
of Caligula using this temple as a sort of pier for 
his bridge to the Capitolroe makes it doubtful 
whether it could have stood on the Palatine hilL 
(Suet Ib. 22 ) Yet Pliny (xiL 42) alludes to 
it ss “ m PaUtu templo; " and if it waa not exactly 
on the summit of the hill, it could not have been 
very for from it Becker conjectures that the 
Bridge op Caligula passed over the Basilica 
Julia; but the only proof is, that Calignla whs 
accustomed to fling money to the people from the 
roof ot the basilica, which he might have ascended 
without a bridge. (Suet. Cal 37i 
MsfeLflL) The bridge, perhaps, did net 
stand very long. Calignla sewn# to have m*d* «*» 
tensive iterations in ths imperial gstas, though 
we cannot trace them accurately. ( Bin vidimus 
arbem totem cingi domibns pshumm Cell et 
Nwona,” PUii. anl 

mmtifflH tint ht coniMetM to. Mali. * Oaawr 
with it T* in hi* tin. thw. m*Mm hiM 
Ktdl ami. priwta Manias « *• >S» »“• 1 V 
STFataMTaa Pliny tmOm that tha Mm* 
Mia fctM'ghy r to thaawaa rf Onami at that M 
taatad till wa fln rf Nwt 
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m lt» noowor, the draws mom, seems to have 
occupied m kff t on extent of pamm, and to hero 
reached from the PalitiiM to the gardens of Maecenas 
and tho agger of Servius on Hie Eequiline. (Suet 
Nero, 81 ; Tao, Arm. xv. 89.) The Aurba Dokus 
waa a specimen of insane extravagance. Ita atrium 
or fcstibiile on placed on the Vella, on the spot 
where the tempi of Tone and Borne after- 
wards stood, and In It rose the colossal Status 
or Nbso, ISO feet high, the base of which is 
•till visible at the MW. aide of the Ookeseom. We 
maj gain an Idea of the natnesa of thla residence 
bj comparing the proae dseoriptfam of Saetamns with 
the poetical one of Martial, when we shall see that 
the latKer bee not abnaed tba privilege of hie calling. 
(Snet Note, 81 ; Hart. 4$ Qpect 2). It was never 
perfectly finished, and Vespasian, as we have said, 
reeteeed the ground to the public. We know hot 
little ww arrangement of the buildings on the 
Palatine Self nnder Kero, exospt thet the different 
pacta appear to have retained their fa rme r names. 
Deniltian a dd e d HffwA to the police, now agate 
confined to this hill, and fitted itupin a style of 
eatiaordinary magnificence; but, though we fre- 
quently hear of tingle parte, such as baths, cKoetoa, 
a portico died Sicilia, a dining-room dignified with 
tho appellation of Comatio Jovii, fee., yet we am 
nowhere presented with a clear idea of it ae a 
whole (cl Pint Popl 15; Plin. xxxv. 5. s. 88; 
bepit Port 11; Mart viil 86; Stat Sib. iii. 4. 47, 
hr. 2. 18, &c.) The anxiety and terror of the tyrant 
am strikingly depicted in the anecdote told by 
Suetonius (3km. 14), that he censed the walls of the 
portico in which he was aoenstomed to walk to be 
^covered with the stone, or crystallised gypsnm, called 
pkengitat , in order that he might be able to see 
what was going on behind his back. It is uncertain 
where the Adohaka, or gardens of Adonis, lay, in 
which Domitian received Apollonius of Tyana, and 
whioh am marked on a fragment of the Capitohne 
plan (Bellori, tab. xi.) Of the history of the palace 
little mom is known. Several accounts mention the 
domus sores as having been burnt down m the reign 
of Trajan (Oroa. vil 12; Hieron. an. 105, p. 447, 
Bone.), and the palaoe which succeeded it appears 
to have been also destroyed by firs in the reign 
of Commodus (Dion Gass. lxuL 24; Herodian, L 
14.) 

At the southern extremity of the Palatine, Septi- 
mins Severus built the Septzzoxiuk, considerable 
of which existed till near the end of the 
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16th century, when Pope Sisttts V. eenesd thepQtara 
to be carried off to the Vatican. B cpwenteti ous of 
the robs will be fraud in Du Pdrao (tav, 18) and 
Gamneoi (AntichUh * Jtomo,p. 83, SbeemUm Rom. 
MagttffiomHae, t 45). The name of the building, 
which, however, is very variously written in the 
MSS. ef different authors, is by some supposed to 
have h*n derived torn Ha farm, by tifema fromtbe 
arcu m a r anos w seven man meeting at tms*apev« 
It seems not imnmbaMe than a rindh# tiaan nrietad 
bsforethe time hfSrrorns, tinea SoetaKnaentisna 
that Titus was born naar the fieptiaotium (e. 1)$ 
though topogmifaera, but without any adeqi ' 


grounds, have astigned thfe to the 3rd Begion. It 
nee bam inferred from thla name that the bnlU 


bed seven rows of ctitmms, one above another, fait 
this nation seems tab# without ftondatka, estbe 
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nuns snwsmnM saosa or mere man uimc vows. 
The tqtob of Severn must not be confounded with it, 
whieb,es we kern from Spartlanus, was on the Via 
Appia,and btifltae as to meemMe the Saptfaonhim. 
The same ettthorittferma ns (She. 24) that the design 


ptiees 

Bkga- 


ef flmeras web to make the Septlacnmm en atrium of 
the pekoe, ee that It should be the first object to 
•trike the syaa of them naming from Africa, bis 
native country. Bet the true fatten tied dhatkafc 
of the building remain enletuatieti. 

We know of no other alterations Id 1 
except some slight ones under the en) 
balus and Alexander Severus. The ; 
crated there the Tbkplb or Hkuogablto (Lampr. 
HtUog. 8; Herodian, v. 5), and opened a public bath, 
also destined apparently as a place of lioentknsnew 
(Lampr. 75. 8). Of the buildings of Alexander 
Severus we hear only of a diaeta, erected In bononr 
of his mother Julia Mammaaa, and commonly called 
11 ad Mammam N (Id. Al. See. 26). These diaetae 
were small isolated buildings, commonly in parks, 
and somewhat res em bled a modem Boman casino 
or pavilion (Plin. £p. it 17, v. 6). It is also 
related ot both these emperors that they caused the 
streets of the Palatine to be paved with porphyry 
and verde antieo (Lampr. HeL 24, Al 8m. 25). 
The Palatium was probably inhabited fay Masentnu 
daring bis abort reign, after whioh we beer no 
more of it That emperor is said to have founded 
baths there. (ChtaL Imp. Fteme t ii. p. *48, 
Bono.) 

The Victoria Gbrma*iciava, the only object 
noonUd in tb* ifettfe betowen tb. Septbetfamjcd 
tb. Lupwod, end which mo*ttb« , rf*»hai»rtted« 

the aid. next tb* drone, wee pnfcaUj <m» rf tboee 
erected either in bcotw « 


Qernuoicds, of which Tedtoe epeake W» ^ •*)[ 
or elee to CenwlU, who llkewiee bore the named 


S^VU.»ndrfe«merftb.yb»W | d<rt te«* ; 
neoted with them, m well m efthe Scmlli •**•* 
Palatine. The IkWAVUWIiMalwy itoyfj y 
reed, and we have tittle mam to add rsspmtin* 

It seems to have bsguaet the Perk M sSKtoJJ 
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it end the Sj.ee too* He northern pdrt, whewtt 

tamed to tb*i,«d ejffl 


mm to be mippottod by any authority. The lower 
profit, both oi the ride of the forum and of the 
Vdabrum, wae called Into* Hot* Via. (Varro, ?. 

! ,43,Mffll.) Ofid deecribea it as touching the forum 
« Qua Nova Roma n o nono Via juncta foro set," 
Fmt vi 889); whence we most conclude that not 
only (he open apace itself, bat aho the ground 
around it an which the torapk e and baaflic aa stood, 
was Minded under the a pp e llat io n of fornm. A 
read Mean, however, to nan led ten the Nova 
Via totheftfmn between the temple* of Veata and 
Castor, as la shcmAy remains of pavement dhpm 
vend there; end tide may have \ma ihb jmn ii m 
altodsi to if Ovid, which ten hla Vwrik mil 
MteMl«W(tottndwhtM ThaLwq* 
Vxsta* most haveistobebtod the Nova^ 
the Palatine, and Indeed eo the v*y 
hill ae appears ten the fcBowtag 
ante vox eel a taco Veetoa, qd a 
Nteum Vktodenxuseet" ((Rate 
CsdteMda(teantertttribi&iui,Mto2leenVK 
obi inns aeeldlmn eel uwpra aedem Veetoe tote 
noeda sUc n tin andtote dhvftete h*mana"(Ufvv. 
89). The aaoelltxm hern dtodbi to waa that of 
AiusLeqaoat, (Ok. to. and H 89.) It k described 
by Vane (op. ML Sfi. 17) aa ‘ in tofim* tea 
Via"; whence we meet conclude that it was to the 
pa r t we a r the fornm that Oaedidue heard the voice, 
Though called A fte, the road moat have bean of 
higkantiqnity, stooe Livy mentions that Tarqutoiua 
lived to it (L 47); and perhapa it received its 
name tea .to newness in comparison with the 
Sacra Via. 

Before we proceed to describe the monuments on 
the Veua, we most observe that some writers, 
and especially tbs Italian school of topographers 
(Canina, Fo\ 0 Horn. p. 80, aeq., Indie . Top. p. 462), 
do not allow that the Vein consisted of that height 
which lies between the Palatine, the Eaquiline, and 
the eastern aide of the forum, bat confine the ap- 
pellation to the northern angle of the Palatine, 
which, it is contended, like the Germains, was in 
Ancient times considered as distinct ten the re- 
mainder of the hilL Indeed it appears that Niebuhr 
first applied the name of Velia to the ridge in 
question {Hist. L p. 390, Eng. trans.), to which 
view he was of coarse followed by Bansen (Betchr. 
iii. p. 81). One of the chief arguments adduced 
•gotost it is the account given of the house of 
Valerius Pnblicola. Valerius k said to have begun 
hmldtog a house on the same spot where Tulles 
Hoettlius had previously dwelt (Cie. Rep. fi. 81); 
M the residence of Tirilua Hostilios again is m- 
teed to have been on the Velia, on the spot 
tykrmrdi ooonpied by the Aedie Deom Pentium 
v/A**?! «[p. JVon. xii. 51, p. 868, GerL; u Tollue 
Hostility in Velia, ubi postoa Deom Penatinm aedes 
Sdto. i. 89). Now Bunsen (lb. p. 85), 
Mate him Becker (tfejftr*, p. 43, Note p. 
949), held that the Aedee Deom Penatinm hue 
altoded to wat that mentioned by Dionyaios HaUoarw 
namenib (i. 68) aa standing to tbe short out which 
led tea tiie tea to the Garins, to the district 
tol WWnte The MSS. vary in the spelling 
5 **» name; hut we think with Becker that the 
Veka, oc rather 44 Sub Velia," k meant, aa C^jadui 
M translated the word: and Caaanbou (*d Mm. 
Anp ri) reads Oftfeiu*. But, whatever ‘ 


be tertatoad cn that point, the other part ef 
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Outate, tuflWwtly ta dt w to i the faulty; md wc 
m of opium, with Bmtaf, tint 8mm otriwd «t 
• Twynatabla «ooehute m idnrityfc—lfafa taeapte 
with the pmwt stank* vwtUmh otmo atynh of 
88. Comm o Dtmkm tot. It w, mom with 
thoM writer, ttut JBfa WU th« on^f tempi. of tto 
Pomtoo oo th* V0LmA emopoomyiomtoo 
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ttvytX AsAMte to mate iWk^ 7> for 
how te that spot be called toe lop of tbe Vsti* 
whkhwn tritely <ri Ac Mam, and; aceeate 
to Becker's mm showing, to a district called te 
Velia? His attempts to evade these difficulties art 
tele and uneatkfootary (tie Jfwnh, p. 4ft). Yet 
they are net incapable of solution, without ahawte 
tog Niebuhr's theory respecting the Valia, which we 
hud to be the true one. There were to foot tern 
temples of the Penates on the Velia, namely, that 
identified by Bunsen with S3. Coma e Damimo i 
and another “ in Somme Velia," as Livy aays; which 
latter occupied the site of the residence of Tullua 
HoetOius, and of the subsequent one of Valerius 
Pnblicola. Thus Solinost (< Tullua Hostilios to 
Velia (hsbit&vit), ubi postal Detun Penatinm aedie 
facta est " (i. 92). We cannot determine the length* 
of this postea; bat it was most probably ate the 
time of Pnblicola, and perhaps a great deal later. 
Bat the other temple was certainly older, as it k 
mentioned in the sacred books of die Axgivea (up. 
Varro, L.L. v § 54: “In Velia apud aedem Deom 
Penatinm”); and thus it k plain that then must 
have been two temples. The one to the Summs 
Velia is the Sacellum Lamm mentioned by Tadtas, 
in describing the pomoermm of Romulus (Ann. xii. 
24): and this is another proof that than ware two 
temples; for it k impossible to imagine that the 
pomoerium could have extended so for to the N. aa 
the church of SS. Coma t Damiemo. The situa- 
tion of this saoeUum would answer all the require- 
ments of the passages before dted. For there k 
still a very ooosiderAble rise ten the fornm to the 
arch of Titus, near to which the medium must 
have stood, which rise waa of oontie much mors 
marked when the forum waa to its original state, 
or some 20 feet below ita present level Indeed tk* 
northern angle of the Palatine, which Oaatoa supposes 
to have been the Vdto, doss *d praMQt any groat 
difference of bright: and thus the ohjecte w»dh 
he justly urgee agatoat tha aedte near the temple of 
Faustina do not apply to one on the rite that we 
have indicated. Besides it appears towan torn* 

the spot near the tempk or Faustina to uve ton 
etUadSob Vdta, thonah it fa wjwhd tfi om> 
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Aedis Yictori as $8 aid to be not i§ the foot of to* 
Vtiid, baton the summ i t of toe Palatine. 

Bdt then fa another argument brought forwards 
fa Panina against the height In question being the 
Valia. He observes that the ana on which the 
temple of Vanns and Home stands fa divided from the 
Palatine fa the Seera Via, and hence could not have 
belonged to the Velia; stoeartfa Been Vfa> and 
all the places on the opposite (northern) aide of it, 
in toe lst Bttio ef Satins, of 
the Bataan*, whilst the Palatine, including the 
Velia, wen contained in the 4th Begio (Indioao. 
topogr* p. 460, of. Foro Horn, p. 61). How if 
thfa wen eo, it would certainly be a fatal ejection 
to Hlebufae view j but we do not think that any 
inch thing can be inferred from Yarn's words. In 
describing the 1st Regtau, fa which a place celled 
Gsrelfaoafe wee included, he nyi» “OeroBensfa a 
Carinarom juaetu diotns Cannae, postea Oeroha, 
qnod Mno critur caput Sacree Viae ah Sfcreatoe aa- 
celfa" fae* (LL.r. §47.) The panage fa ob- 
acme, but we do not see how it can be inferred footn 
It that the Saora Via fanned the boundary between 
the tat and 4th Servian Regions. Varro seems 
rather to be explaining the origin of the name Cero- 
lfa, which he oconeots with the Seen Via, but in 
a manner which we cannot understand. The Saora 
Via traversed the highest part of the ridge, and thus 
on Panina’s cam showing must have included some 
* part of it in the 4th Region, making a division 
where no natural one fa apparent, which fa not at all 
probable. Besides, if this height was not called Velia, 
what ether name can be found for it 7 And it fa 
not at all likely that an eminence of this sort, which 
fa taBtiently marked, and lies in the very heart of 
the city, should have been without a name. 
Assuming the Velia, therefore, to have been that 
' rising ground which lies between the valley of the 
forum on the one hand, and that of the Colosseum on 
the other, we shall proceed to describe its monuments. 
The Aedes Penattum, before referred to as standing 
on the declivity of the ndge, or Sob Velia, and de- 
scribed fa DiooyBitu (i. 68), seems to have been 
one of the mast venerable antiquity. In it were 
preserved the images of the household gods said to 
have been brought from Troy, having upon them the 
inscription AENAR, which has given nse to so much 
controversy ; namely, whether it is a scribe’s error 
for I1ENAR, that » I1ENA2I ** Penstibus, or whe- 
ther it should have been AIR MATN1R (Dus Mag- 
ma), fao. &c. (See Arobroecb, Stud. u. Andeut. p. 
231, esq.; Clausen, Aeneas u. die Penaten, ti. p. 624, 
n. 1116; Hertaberg, de Dus Hum. Patorus, lib. li. 
c. 18.) We shall here follow our usual rale, and 
give Dionysius credit for understanding what ho was 
writing about, aa there does not appear to be any 
grave objection to doing so ; and as he immediately 
adds, mar citing the above epigraph, that it referred 
to the Fenatre(AEHAR fjeewroi, fojAou- 

tro* rofa lUsriror), we shill assume that this was 

The 

Italian write* regard fa as Ufa temple of Ramus. 
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VOMUL 

(Josifa,*./. vii. <U'7;&pei. 7^9;Dta Gas, 
tovtu!) It stood in an encloeed space, araohHke the 
temple of Venus Genltrix to Cfanar’s forma, er toll 
of Mara ITltor to tfa foiutt of Angastus; and henoe 
thonghnotdeugnedlikatfamreaplaoeforligalbnri- 
ness,ifcwas aevertfafass somethnae called Forom Pads. 
The temple was built with toe greatest splendour, 
and adorned with precious works of art fore Hire's 
palace, as well as with the costly spoils tafafet 
fr»^tctopfacfJanisafan,wMihw^fa««eoftos 
richest mid most meguffloept sanctuaries tori tin 
worid ever beheld. (Jcs^ph.I<^|Plto.xaaiv« A I* fa, 
xxxvi 04; Hsredfaa, i 14.) Bancs fa ettreetioo 
and notoriety gave a now name to toe 4tk Region, 
to wfaeh fa stood, which was previously eafad ” Sa- 
cra Via," but now obtained ueeaurf^lmite 
B fa* s The rite of thfa temple wee fang a 
sat3«S rf<ta*fe ; «fce older tafogn^bm tnfakfc. 
tag thrt Wiwtai of th. «MM wife. • 
little to Urn & tf ft* M *>Uft 

Bn i re mlly «M ww d to belong toft* te&tefOo#. 
staattoe, were ramnanta cf k Piranesi raised acme 
doubts on toe print, bat Nibfa was the font Who 
assigned to these two monuments their tone position 
( Foro Horn, p. 189, seq.); and hfa views fate been 
farther developed and ccnlnaed by Caidfa (/*• 
dwoM. Topogr . p. 181, seq.) Aa Baphar fas afa 
adopted the same oonctouan, it will net be niosnif 
testate the grounds which lad toil, as they would 
occupy considerable space ; and we shall thewfom 
refer those readers who desire mare tofonaatfan m 
the sntyeot to the works just motioned. jto asm l 
to the temple was a library, to which the famej 
were accustomed to meet for the purposes of study 
and literary intsroonne. (A. Oeu. v. SI, xvi. 8 ) 
The temple was burnt down a little before the death 
of Cammodus. (Dion Cass. hi. 24 , Herodian, 1 . 14, 
Galea, de Comp. Med. i. 1.) It does not appear to 
have been restored, bat the rams still remained un- 
disturbed, and the spot fa several times mentioned in 
later writers under the name of Forum Pams, or 
Forom Vespasiani (Amm. Marc, xvu 10; Procop. 
B. 0 . iv. SI ; Bynum Ep. x. 78; CataL Imp . 
Vie**, p. 243.) 

The tone arches just alluded to as standing near the 
temple of Peaoe, and apparently at the commencement 
of a road branching off from the Saora Via, belonged, 

as is almost nnivcreally admitted, to toe Basuca 
C onor autwi, erected fa Maxentius, and dedicated 
after hu death in the name of Constantine. Their 
architecture baa all the characteristics of a basilic*, 
and could not pqpaibfa have been adapted to a tom- 
pie. (Genius, /adieus. p. 184.) The fast nri "» 
which we find of this building fa to Anwhns Vfatof 
(Caesar, 40, S6), who mentions it **fa^ 

erected by Maxentins; andthfaaooonnt faoo^nnM 

fa an accident which happened to 
the foiling in of a part or aa swh a Jtm bssMg 
the name of Maxentins was discovered fa 
•omy. (Besokr. iii. 298.) In the 
p. 248, it 

eorroa pi ^ 
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Between toiWlioa of Oowianilae and fH Co- 
losaeum, and eoneequently <» the eastern side of the 
Velian height, Hadriaabuilt the splendid Temple or 
Roma ajtd dfcnmanly'Called at a later period 

Templum Urbis, considerable remains of which stall 
exist behind the convent of & Francetoa Romano. 
In the middle ages it was called Templum Con- 
cordias at Pietata (dflraWiia Rom. in Effomorid. 
Litter. 1 p. aM); tkijJte ttMgnfban on 
it v*rk>v same*) and Hudutf wu tfi* firat to -J*- 
.j pwate H comedy. the ramatu exUUt the aba 
Of • double temple,* (be taring **# jajba, «fc' 
semidreotar Wlma* af nfetofc •» Weed tottiw' 
beek to bade, no thatoam «d» few* JbefftgfM' 
ami the other the Oodoeeenmt «bnea%M|wp- 
tion of Pradentfae (fiomtra $gU0. i. *14^ 

*i®?£jsarj erase? 

The edit Iftringthe Colosseum Is atftlMN*, hut 
the other is enclosed in the oVdriemof &.FY wtei^ 
In them Ware crimed statue* of (he gpMtoeSa to a 
sitting posters. Hadrian is related to have planned 
this temple himself, and to have been so aimed 
with the free-spoken criticisms of thi great archi- 
tect ApoUcdorns upon it that he catisd hub to be 
pattotisbth. (Dion Case. l*ix. 4,) AnoUoderus is 
related to have particularly criticised the extrava- 
gant sise of the two goddesses, who he said were too 
large to quit their seats and walk oat of the temple, 
bad they b* 4 U so funded. The temple was of the 
style technically called puudo-dtpterot decattylos, 
that is, having only one row of ten oohunns, but at 
the same distance from the osllaas if there had been 


two raws, 

specs between the torn Via c, 

ran pari; the from of the BeeBfca florttiwtiiti, foe 
a more detailed deeoriptioh of if see HUAy v IW 
Rmm,*2O9 t 0bmLQ9»^MMmR^ 
dasseii. A grow* {dsn, and elevations and *fr- 
dens of it as ratfM, will he hwndin Barges#, An- 
‘ 10* 



burnt dwm in the i 

by that emwmr, 

. _ __ to which from hi oonspi- 
S Wthav# so frequently had occasiho to 

S eed rites to the SW.aqgle of this trinri* 
the Atom Via at the vety summit dtvm 
Delian ridge. Its hsaatlfhl reliefc, which are u£ 
fortunately in a bad stats of preservation, represent 
the Jewish triumphs Of Titus. The arch oonld not 
have been completed and dedicated tilt after the 
death of that emperor, since he is called Divas in 
the inscription on the side of the Colosseum, whilst 
a relief in the middle of the vault represents his 
apotheosis. It has undergone a gOod deal of resto- 
ration of a very indifferent kind, especially on the 
side which faces the forum. During the middle 
ages it was called Septem Lucerne? and Arena 
Septem Lucemarum, ae we see from the Anony- 
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We shall here mention two other monuments 
whirii, though strictly speaking they do not belong 
to the Palatine, yet stand in ouch dose proximity 
to it that they may be conveniently treated of in 
«hs place. These dire the Amok o* OownUnatm 
“ d .^; Met* Sudani The farmer, which stands at 
“• tot Paletine, and spurn the mad 

<#.* Oregon*, betifem that IB? 
jmtiw OwtBm, wee Mid, m tfe* Inearipttoo 

ESS.* * 9 ”? 7^.** 


and ill-executed sculptures belonging to toe time of 
Constantine himself, which are inserted at toe lower 
part of the arch. this monument is mam** 
Cttar state of prMmlio" thM the ew ferfTO ne, 
■ efaefenetatae wfeleh «»y p«cl W* wffj 
the rnsnect entertained for the manccy or isa am 
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VIL The Ararmrs. 

We have already adverted to the anomalous cha- 
raeter of this hill, and how it waa regarded with 
suspicion in the early tunes of Rome, as ill-omened. 
Yet there were several famous spots upon it, having 
traditions connected with them as old or older than 
those relating to the Palatine, as well as several re- 
nowned and antiqne temples. One of the oldest of 
there legendary monuments was the Altar of 
Evandkb, which stood at the foot of the hill, near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Dionys. i. 32.) Not far from it, 
near the Salrnae, was the Cave of Cacdb, a name 
which a part of the hill near the river still retains. 
(Sol in os, L 8; cf. Virg. Am. viiL 190, seq.; Ovid, 
Fast L 551, seq.) Here also was the altar said to 
have been dedicated by Hercules, after he had (bund 
the cattle, to Jupitkb Investor. (Dionys. i. 39.) 
A spot on the summit of the hill, called Remoria, 
or Remuria, preserved the memory of the auspices 
taken by Remus. (Paul. Diac. p. 276 ; Dionys. i. 
85, seq.) Niebuhr, however, areumes another hill 
beyond the basilica of 8t. Paolo, and consequently 
far outside the walla of Amelias, to have been the 

the 


place celled Remade, destined by Remus for 
building of his city. (JEKtf. I p. 228, seq. and 
618.) Other opite connected with very m 
u» thorn; ;h • 


very ancient 
subsequent to the foundation of 
Armilustrium and the Laoretum. 
or Armilustrium, at first iodi- 
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§ 54; Liv. i 20; cf. Or. F. iff. 295, aeq.); and the 
Calendars indicate a sacrifice to he performed then 
to Conans {Fast Copra*. XU. XaL Sep / Fast 
Amitem. Pr. Id. Deo.); hot this is probably the 
same deity whore altar ws have mentioned in the 
Circus Maximus. 

The Temple of Dxaxa, built by Serriae Tullius 
as the common sanctuary of the cities belonging to the 
Latin League, with money contributed by them, 
conferred more importance on the Aventine (Van*. 
L.L. v. { 43 ; Liv. i. 45 ; Dionys. iv. 26). This 
union has been compared with, and is said to have 
been suggested l>y, that of the Ioniana for building 
the Aitsttdrium; or temple of Diana, Ephesuh. 
It has bean justly observed that Rome’s supremacy 
was tacitly acknowledged by the building of the 
temple on one of the Roman hills (Liv. I c.; Vsl. 
Max. viL 8. § 1). Dionysius informs us that he saw 
in this temple the original stele or pillar containing 
the Foedos Latinum, aa well aa that on which the 
Lex Idlia was engraved. It appears, from Martial 
(vi. 64. 12), to have been situated on that aide of 
the Aventine which freed the Circus Maximus, sad 
hence it may have stood, as marked in P u ®^ n J’ 8 r 
at or Mar tha eharoh cf 8. Prim (k Cut*, /*: 


<Seanme,f. 6Sa). We may fcrtb* •‘’•*7 to* 
UutUlaitfl* «bo Armtina “OolUiftwa.,* £» 
thia 78, aU. 18. 8> W» 
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temple wii by the Omn» PuBLicnre, 

which asoent lay at the northern extremity of the 
Aventura, near the Porta Trigexmna, hut its situa- 
tion bo accurately inferred from this circ nny 

stanoe. The Clivus Publioraa, made, or rather 
perhaps widened and paved, by the aediles L* and 
M Publieii Malleoli, was the main read loading up 
the hill. <Festus, p. 288 ; Varr. L, L. v. § 188 ; 
Front A$ 6.) Oamna places the temple near the 
church of 8 fisMwn, wb m there are traoes of some 
andent building ( In diean om , p. 636). Thu ia one 
of the temples msntionod as having been rebuilt 
by Angnstoa (Mm b Amyr. tab. iv.) 

From the document laat carted it wroMappea r'i re t 
there was a Temfl* of Juktee oh the mmm ; 
and its existence is also testified by the JkitAmrf- 
tenum ( Id, Any. FEE.Km. DlAWAE.t rtHFta i r . 
in . Avrornno ) ; but we do not find it mentioned in 
any author. The passage just quoted lUnmlse fiotou 
probably to a eaeeUum or Aon of Vortunnuu, 
which the Fasti C a p rmi oi natation aabehgklthe 
Loratem Msjuf. The TmertuM OF Minerva, also 
mentioned tn the Mon. Aacyrt mem as haring bean 
repaired by Augustas, is barter known, and use** to 
have been la existence aft all events aO eariy as the 
Second Pnoio War, since on account of some verses 
which LMus Andremous had wntfeen to ba snog m 
oekhranoo of the better aaocaas ef the war, tide 
temple, was appointed as m place In which scribe*, 
as it appear* porta were then called, and acton 
Bfaould meet, jo oner gifts in honour of Linus 
(Festus, p. 883 ) From an imperfect inscription 
(Grater, mix fi) it would appear that the temple 
woe near the Anniluatnum, and indeed it is named 
ii} conjunction with it in the NoiUta 
There waaa^t of the Aventine called “ Saxum ,” 
or * Saxum Sacrum " (Gtc Do m 53), on which 
Remus was related to have stood when he took the 
auguiies, which must therefore be considered as 
identical with, or rather perhaps as the highest and 
most conspicuous part of, the place called Remuna, 
p 'd consequently on the very summit of the hill 
Hence Ovid (Fait v. 148, seq) — 

“ interea Diva canenda Bona est 

Est moles nativa, looo res nonuna fecit. 

Appellant Saxum, pars bona montis ea est. 

On this spot was erected a Temple of the Bona 
Dea, as Ovid proceeds to lay “ lewter aoclivi jngo H 
From the expression jugum, we may conclude that it 
lay about the middle of the biB , but Hadrian removed 
it (“ Aedem Boom Date transtnlit," Spart Hadr. 
19), and placed it under the hSU; whence it sub- 
sequently obtained the name of Templum Bonae 
^ae S uhs a rone ae, and now stood in the 12th 
Bagion, or Piscina Publics, where it is mentioned in 
ptabebiy under the SB. side of the 
Aventine. For a legend of Hercules, connected 
jjth the rites ef theBona Pen, see Propertius (v. 

, Uim. ** Atl * Tsxrut of Lou and ate 

of utatM mentioned <m the Aeeotifle. Theftmar 
rfthw, !i net to be ocpfoqnded with the (trade a f 
mtmjpm burn dm (Bud*, lit p. 41 S), 
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It m kn»k aft A wyre* 
tar Mepturtn (mwmk# da Aids 
ivttewoada -Mu 
vjMtaMNNM wbenes Ftana taSUMA 
tetfi Was hi mu eml dm wwtii 

any sus| fttagto 0 Boms, though Jurtur was oer- 
tamly wtak 1 ppl tiwreuDd»r the title of Liberator 
See the section on the Circus Maximus) ; whilst 
he tafctonoa of a temple of Ubertaa on the A tun* 
tine k attested not only by the passage just d to*, 
front Livy, but also by Fauhu Diaoonus* ( M Liber- 
tatu templum in Arattmo faerat oonrtrurtum,* 
p. 19L) Hence it esems most probable that the 
Greek translation is erroneous, and that the i 
“ Jovia Libertatia" is really corraot, the 
being omitted, as is a om e tane a the oaaa ; for" 
ample, m the mstanee * Honoris Vlrtutw, 1 * for 
Honcns rt Virtatis, &c. And thus, m like man- 
find a temple of Jupiter Libertaa indi- 
cated in lnscnpticos belonging to mtunoipel towns 
of Italy (v Orel! Inter no. 1249, 1982; c& 
Becker, Bandb. Nachtr&ge, p. 721; Zumpt, to 
Mon. Ancyr Commmtar . p 69). Another ques- 
tion concerning this Templum Libertatn, namely, 
whether there was an Atnurn Libertatxs con- 
nected with it, has occasioned much discussion. 
The Atrium Libertatis mentioned by Cicero (adAtt. 
iv 16), the situation of which we have examined m 
a preceding section, could not possibly have been on 
the Aventine, yet the existence of a second one 
adjoining the temple of Libertas on that hill has 
been sometimes assumed, chiefly from Martial (xu. 
3) The question turns on the point whether the 
words “ Damns alta Renru,” in that epigram, neces- 
sarily mean the Aventine, fer our own part we 
think they do not Ihe question, however, is some- 
what long, and they who would examine it mare 
minutely may refer to Becker (Bandb p 458, seq ; 
Urlich*, Rim. Topogr. p. 81, m*; Bwkw, Amtmtrt, 
p. M, wq 5 Curat, Indietmomt, p. 886 , Wq.| Ur* 
ltd., Antwort, p 8 , tta ) 

M the Bant CapitoRna hum* ttw Ikt Vfcl 
of tb« 13th Region, . ViOTS Finn tnd t VlOBt Fo»- 
Ttrjrjis Dotiab, w« m»y pwhtp. —naa. tfatthtit 
wo. tuiptai to th*e ddtlw on or !»««*• Amm- 
tbMf but nothing ferthtir U bxrnn mpt^fjbm. 
Tb» NotMa n»Bti<ma an tb. Arwttat, “TjOMMia 
tf —i.M — r Dicm Ui.* ThfRcra— of tot— bttbt 
t— ra It btvt been built by topM, toi toblW to 
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Whence we may perhaps conclude that (he bathe 
aleo were new the* eame spot (v. PraUer, Regtomm , 
p. 900; Canine, Indie# p. 033, sea.), where they 
•oem to be indicated by the Capitoline plan (Bellori, 
tav. 4) and by traces of rains. The baths of 
Deciu* are mentioned by Entvopuis (ix. 4). Near 
tbeemne spot appears to haws been die Horan or 
Traja* before he beoaxne emperor, designated in the 
NotitiauJPrwata Trtyimi, in wbfch neighbourhood 
an inscription relating to a Damns Ulpioram was 
found, (Grater, xlv. 10.) Hence we may conclude 
that nnder the Empire the Avuntine had beoome a 
man foshionabJe residence than daring the Republic 
when it seema to hare been principally inhabited by 
plebeian families. The reetdemw of Ennius, who, aa 
we have said, poeeeeeed a home here, was, however, 
sufficient to ennoble it 

The narrow atrip of ground betw ee n the hill and 
the Tiber aleo belonged to the district of the Aven- 
tine. In ancisnt rimes it was called “ Extra 
Pour am TmaEMraAK,” and was one of the busiest 
parts of tbs city, in consequence of its containing 
the emporium, or harbour of discharge for all laden 
ships coming up the river. Here also was the prin- 
cipal eorn-market, and the Aim Capitolina men- 
tiona a VknsPramentarins in this neighbourhood. 
The period of its development was between the 
fieoood anA0drd Punic Wars, when the aediles M. 
Aemilius Leptdns and L. Aemilins Paulina diet 
founded a regular Emporium, and at the eame time 
tbePonncusAEMiLU. (Liv.zxiT.10.) Their sue- 
Casson, 11 Tuorios and P. Junius Bratus, founded 
a second portico tutor lignarioa, which epithet seems 
to refer to the timber yards at this spot. (Id. xxxv. 
41.) Subsequently, in the censorship of M. Aemilins 
Lepidus and M. Fulvins Nobilior, the bnildmg of a 
harbour and of a bridge over the Tiber was commenced, 
as well as the foundation of a market and of other por- 
ticoes. (Liv. xL 51 .) The next censors, Q. Fulvins 
Flacous and A. Postnmius Albums, paved the em- 
porium with slabs of stone, constructed stairs lead- 
ing down to the river, restored the Porticus AemQia, 
and built another portico on the summit of the 
Aventrae. (Liv. xIl 27 ) The neighbourhood still 
bears the name of La Marmorata; and aa numerous 
Hooks of unwrought marble have at different times 
been discovered new the Vigna Cetarim t sometimes 
besting numbers and the names of the exporters, it 
seems to have been thd principal place for landing 
foreign marbles, and perhaps also for the workshops 
of the sculptors. (Vaoca, Mam. 95—98; Fee, 
MimtH l p. 93; Bowen, Batchr . ML n. 439.) Just 
in this neighbourhood stood a temple of Jumna 
Bomowmw or Driioenue, i ndic a t e d in the Natkm 
wader Dm nemo ^ Ikhomm. It Is connected 
with thf worship of the son-god, brought from 
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seem to have been a kind ef warehouses for storing in. 
potted goods. They are sometimes men t ioned in in. 
seriprions. (Grater, lxxv. 1 $ Orsll 45.) The Monk 
Teatacdo itself is an artificial hill of potsherds, 153ft. 
high according to Conti, and about one-third of a mile 
in eiroumforenoeb Its origin is enveloped in mystery. 
According to the vulgw legend it was composed of 
the fosgmente of vessels in which the subject 
nations brought their tribute, A mom plausible 
opinion was that this was the quarter of the pot- 
teries, and that the hiU rose from the pfaes spoiled 
in foe p n o c ese of mannfocture; but this notion w« 
rotated by the discovery of a tomb, during tbs ex- 
cavstion of tome ewes in the interior to serve is 
wine-cellars. (Mr. lit p. 434.) The whole foe- 
triet round the hill is strewed to a depth ef U « 
90 feet with the same sort of rubbish; tbs Berta 
Ocrifloris, built by Honorius, stands ea this ffivb- 
tions sett, which is thus proved to have existed st 
the beghmng of the fifth oeatnry; but ifopdgui 
will never, perhaps, be explained. 

The last object wo need mention bus h foe 
Forum Pwsomum, or Bakers' Market, so named 
apparently not because they made or sold their 
goods hem, but because tide was the place in which 
they bought their com. We may rameik that a 
was just opposite this point, under the Jgnioaliw, 
that the corn-mills lay. (Plotter, Bfianm, p.205.) 


VHL The Vblabrum, Forum Boarium, asd 
Ciroub Maximus. 


Between the Palatine, the Auonfofo «sd foe 
Tiber, the level ground was occupied by two dis- 
tricts called the Velabram and the Foram Besrium, 
whilst the valley between the two hills tbunsehfi 
was the site of the Circus Maximus. * It will be 
the object of the present section to describe these dis- 
trict* and the njpnumente which they contained. They 
woe comprehended in the UthRqM 401 ? Augusts, 
called u Circus Maximus,” of which the Vebbrnm 
formed the boundary on the N., where it joined the 
8th Region, or u Foram Romanum.” 

All accounts canspnw in representing the Vn a- 
brum as a marsh, or lake, at the time when Borne 
was (banded, whence we may conclude that it could 
not have been buOt upon till the ground had been 
thoroughly drained by the construction of the Clows 
Maxima. Thus TftmBus (U. A 88) i — 


“Alt 


; mm Vekbrf agio petet, ire cdfost 

Mguu* pulsa per vada linter aqna. 
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Them was also m Vriabrom Muffle, which It in 
Actual to suppose was not for distant from the 
Velabnun Mqjus. Vcrro says that them was in 
tiie Vriabrom Minns a lake or pond formed from 
a hot spring called Lautolae, near the temple of* 
Jcnns Gemmas (/ft. § 156); end Paulas Diaconue 
fa. 116) describes the Latnlae so bein£“ locus extra 
nrbem." Hence It would seem that the Janas 
Oeminns alluded to ty Vairo, must hate been the 
temple near the Porta Oarmentalis; but both the 
coring and the lake had wished ia the time at 
Varro, and were no tas* aaptifrag bat matters «# 

Th^Aacma iMnruatm dreedy mmtimi m 

standing near the ohttrch of SQiorgioin FeMeMffl. 
pears, from the inscription, to have besaeftofoft by 
the Negotiants* and Argentarii of the Forum ftetofttn 
in honour of Septindus Sever* and Ml fttofly. 
((fritter, colxv, ft; OrelL 916.) Property fpsaking, 
it is as arch, the lintel being bomaatM instead of 
vaulted, ft is covered with ilMxecntsd s cd i Mire. 
Close to ft stand* the large square building celled 
Jakts QpAtttzraoiH, vaulted in the interior, and 
having a large archway in eaoh front. The butting 
had an Upper story, which is said to ftps been need 
for menaptite purposes. The architecture belongs 
to a declining period of art, end the arch seems to 
have been constructed with fragments of other build- 
ings, as Shown by the inverted bas-reliefs on some 
of the piece* (JfetcAr. id. p. 339.) The JVottoa 
doses the <k»rription of Begio xi. by mentioning an 

Arcus Coastantini which cannot, of course, refer 
to the triumphal arch on the other side of the 
Palatine. The conjecture of Bunsen, therefore 
(Besckr. Anh. in. p. 663), does not seem impro- 
bable, that thin Jin us was meant; and from its style 
of aichitecture it might vey well belong to the time 
of Constantine. 

The Forum Boakium, one of the largest and 
most celebrated plaoes in Rome, appears to have ex- 
tended from the Velabnun as for as the ascent to 
the Aventine, and to have included m breadth the 
whole space between the Palatine and Circus Maximus 
on the £. and the Tiber on th n W. Thus it must not 
be conceived as a regular forum or market surrounded 
with walls or porticoes, but as a large irregular space 
determined either by natural boundaries or by those of 
other districts. Its connection with the river on the 
one Bide and the circus on the other is attested by the 
following lines of Ovid (Fatt vl 477) 

* Pontibus st Msgno juncta est edeberrrma Circo 
Area qua* poslto de bove nomen habet." 

Its name has been variously derived. The referring 
of it to the oattie of Hercules is a mere poetical 
legend (Prop. v. 9. 17, «eq,); and the derivation of 
it from the statue pf a bronze bull captured at 
Aegina and erected in this place, though apparently 
»«*• plausible, is equally destitute of foundation, 
since the name Is i n con t esta b ly much older than 
the Macedonian War. (Plin. xxxfv. 6 ; Or, l a; 


Wrfe, as V«nt> says (LX, v. § 143; of. Paul 
***** ft derived its name from the use 
ft was put, namely, from bring the aurieat 
^ ynarheti and ft would aprearfrom the in* 
on the Arcus Akgcutariua before alluded 
to that tale tasfie m subristad in the third oea- 


ft rif the anricBt times. Amongst the 
me thereof Hsmriaa,FQrittna, end 


Mater Matuts; hot unfortunately the positions of 
them am not very prerinriy indicated. There seems 
to have been more than «aa Temple or Bmmvum 
in this district, since the notices which we meet with 
on the subject cannot possibly be all re&hud to the 
same temple. The most autient and important cm 
must hate betothtooesMri6A , witfe the Maqwa Asst 
Huncuus, Which itod ft fti* mmmtri as taste 
bton founded by jfowader. (?U *mp***+Z 
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<ules eh te s te Saoetus ut predStt, la Fore 
Boariib te triamfhalis voeatnr atque per triumjta 
veatiturhabitu trwmnphah/’ zuujv* 16.) It was 
preft ft ty this temple of Hercules tnto which it war 
said that neither mm nor foes could find admfttomA 
(lb x. 41 ; Bolin, i, HI), and which was adorned With 


pwd ori ty this temple of Hercules into which it me 
said that neither dogs nor foes could find adnuttamA 
(lb x. 41 ; Brito. i, HI), and which was adorned With 
a painting by Paeuvits the poet (Phn. xgav. 7). A 
Kouwd Tempi* or Hercules, also in tlie Arum 
Boarium, seems to have been distinct from this, since 


Livy (a. 23) applies apparently the epithet “ rotunda" 
to it, in order to distinguish it from the other. 
(“ Insignem supplies tiooem fecit certamen in saoello 
Pudicitiae Patricias, quae in Foro Boerio est ad 
aedem rotundsm Hsroulis, inter matrons ortmn.”) 
Oanina (Indvxmtme, p. 893) assumes from this 
passage that the temple to which it refers most 
have been in existence at the time of the osnteet 
alluded to, namely, n. c. 297 ; but this, though a 
probable inference, is by no means an absolutely 
necessary one, since Livy may be merely indicating 
the locality as it existed in his own time. The 
former of these temples, or that of Hercules Trium- 
phalis, seems to bo the one mentioned by Macrobiua 
(Sat. in. 6) under the name of Hercules Victor ; 
and it appears from the same passage that there 
was another with the same appellation, though pro- 
bably of less importance, at the Porta Trigemina. 

, Besides these we hear of a “ Hercules Invictus" by 
the Circus Maximus (Fait Amttern; PruL Id. 
Aug.), and of another at the same place “in aede 
Pompeii Magiu” (Phn. xxxiv. 8. s. 57), which 
seems to refer to some Aedes Heroolis built or 
restored by Pompey, though we hear nothing more 
of any such temple. Hence there would appear 
to have been three or four tempi* 4 Hercules 
in the Forum Boanum. The conjecture of Becker 
seems not improbable that the remains of a repnd 
temple now existing at the church of & Jrerfo p 
Sole, commonly supposed to have belonged to a 
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temple of Verta, map have been that of Hercules, 
cod the little temple near it, now the church of & 
Maria EgtrtaotM, that of Pudidtia Patricia. ( Bamib . 
p. 478, Mq.) 

TM» quertkn it, ItowtTtr, ill eome dtgrt. con- 
looted with another respecting the sites of the Tbm- 
mm cv Foutuha and Matbb Matuxa. Canina 
, IdentMes the remains of the round temple at the 
ohnroh of 8. Maria del Sole with the temple el 
'Mater Matuta ; whilst the tittle neighbouring temple, 
now the church of 8. Maria Bgirnoa, he holds to 
have been that of Foktuva Vmus. His chief ma- 
son for maintaining the latter opinion is the following 
passage of Dionysius, which pants, he thinks, to a 
temple of Fortune ViriHa, built by Sonins Tullius 
dose to the hanks of the Tiber, a position which 
would answer to that of 8 Maria Egmaoas ml 
mbs Me mrsuntsvaoifisros Tfeip, rbr fib to 
Ayepf rp Kukovfurp Boaplf, rdw V hopes M 
rah iftiat rod Ttilptot, %w ’Artpeta* wpo&ay6- 
*ol m M rQr 'Pafudav icaAeSnu. 


(Ant Amo. iv. 17.) It should be premised that 
Oamna does not hold the two temples in question to 
hare been m the Forum Boarium, hut only just at 
fta borders. (“ Carrkpondevano da Ticino al Foro 
Beano," Indioas. p. 838.) The temple of Fortune 
VtlW here mentaaned by Dionysius was, he con- 
tends, a distinct thing non the temple of Fore 
Fortune, which he altars lay outride of the dty on 
the other hank of the Tiber (p. 808). Indeed the 
distinction between them is shown from the circum- 
stance that their festivals were celebrated in different 
montta: that of Fortune Vlriiis being in April, 
that if Fors Fortune in June. (Comp. Or. Fast 
if, 145, seq , with the Fasti Praenestim in April: 
4t Frequenter mulieres supplicant . . . Fortunes Vinli 
humiliores.” Also comp. Or. Fast vi 773, seq., with 
the Fasti Amitemmi, VIII. FalJuL: u Forti For- 
tum e Transtiber. ad Milliar. Prim, et Seat 1 ’ ) 

Now these passages very clearly show the distinc- 
tion between Fortune Viritia and Fors Fortune; and 
it may be riiown just as clearly that Dionysius 
confounded them, as Plutarch has also done. (De 
Fort Rom. 6.) Sereins Tullius, as Dionysius says, 
built a temple of Fortune in the Forum Boarium ; 
but this Fortune was not distinguished by any par- 
ticular epithet Dionysius gives her none in the 
passage cited ; nor does any appear in passages of 
other authors iu which her temple is mentioned. 
Thus Livy: “ De manubiis duos formew in foro 
Boario ante Fortonaa aedem et Matria Matutae, 
unum in Kazimo Cireo fecit" (xxxHi. 87). So also 
In the passages in which be describes the Bn in 
that district (xxiv. 47, zxv. 7> One of the two 
temples of Fortune, built by Servius Tullius was 
then that on the Forum Boarium, as shown in the 
preceding passages from Livy and from Dionysius : 
that the ether was a temple of Fors Fortune and 
not of Fortune Vlriiis appears from Verrot 44 Dies 
Fortis Fortunes appellatus ah Servio Tulllo Rage, 
quod St fanum Fortis Fortunes se o md a m Tlberim 
eatra UrbemRomam dedicavit Junto mam” (L.L. 
vl. S 17, IMA) Hence it is plain that both Diony- 
aiua and Pluttrch ‘have made a mistake which 
foreigners were likely enough to fell into. Temples 
bring generally n a m ed in tfrs genitive ones, they 
have ufcmforiii 18 be an adjective equivalent to 
Mptiot at pirilii Of. Buwen, Restkr. ML Hachtr. 
p. 865$ Becker, Mmdk j. 478, noth 998), and 
thus oonfrmnded two dwuttt temples. But as 
this temple of Fern Fortune was “satire Urban," it 
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could not have been the earns as that with which 
Oamna indeagfies it, which, as Livy expre s s l y says, 
was “ intra portam Carowntalem " (nr. 7) The 
sits of the temple of Fortune Vlriiis cannot be 
determined, and Bunsen (l c.) denies that then 
was any such temple : but it seems probable from 
the passage of Ovid referred to above that them 
was one, or at all events an altar; and Plutarch 
(Quaest Rom. 74) mentions a Tdjcn* "A ffim s 
Hp6v. On the other hand, there seem to ham 
Wen no fewer than three temples of Fore Fortune 
o« thl right bank of the Tiber. First, that built 
by Service Tullius, described by Varro as “extra 
tftrbem secundum Tlberim.” Second, another built 
cites to that of Servius by the consul Sp. Cm. 
tide tfailmus (a a 898) : “ Do reliquo sure sefetn 
FMl Fortune de manubiis fedendam locovit, 
pfepe aedem etus Deae ab rage Ser. Tttllio Mi- 
caia m . " (Uv. a 48.) Third, another dedtated 
under Tiberius (a. d. 16) near the Tiber fts fee 
gardens of Quasar, and hence, of coons, on fee 
right bank of the river: M Aedie Fortis Fortunae, 
Tlberim junta, in hortis quo* Caesar dictator po- 
pulo Romano legiverat." (Tao. Ann. it 41.) That 
the Horti Oaisaris were on the right bank of fee 
Tiber we know from Horaoe (5.1.9. 18) and Plu- 
tarch. (Bred. 90.) The temple built by fervfes 
must alto have been on the right bank, ae it seams to 
be referred to in the following passage of Dorians: 

“ Fore Fortune set cqjus diem festam cohint mi 
sine arte aliqua vivunt : httfus aedes trace tfeenm 
eet" (ad TermU. Phorm. v. 6. 1). The nuns trim: 
may be inferred from the Fasti Amitomfni : "Forti 
Fortunae Transtiber. ad MHliar. Prim, et Sextan’' 
(VIII. Kal. JuL). The temple in the gardens of 
Caesar seems here to be alluded to as* at the dis- 
tance of one mile from the oily, whilst that of 
Servius, and tfee neighbouring one erected by Car- 
viliufl appear to have been at a distance of six miles. 
But this need not excite our suspicion. There are 
other instances of temples lying at a considerable 
distance from Roms, as that of Fortune Mnliebris at 
the fourth milestone on the Via Latina. (Fed. 
p. 542; cf. Val Max.!. 8.$ 4, v. 8. $ 1; Liv.ii.40, 
&c.) It would appear, too, to have been eome *sy 
down the river, as It was customary to repair thither 
in boats, and to employ the time of the vejige in 
drinking (Fast vL 777) : — 

“ Pare pede, pan etiam oetei deourrite cymba 
Neo pudeat potos inde rpdire domum. 

Ferte coronatae juvenum oonvivia lintres 
Multaque per mediae vina ribanttnr aquas. 

We have ontersd «t more length into tUt ndv-* 
thui ft* importance m»y perhap. Mem to amuu, 
because tbe elegant remalni of the temple no* 
forming the Ziin church of S.Mariafsj*** 
cannot fail to attract tbe noth* of eveiy admirer 
classical antiquity that vfefts Boms. We trost 
have shownTSat it could not possibly torebeenjl* 

KaarcawfiSKS 

ffiF-f - jgeaft g lift. 

temples appearing to indicate that W W 

Witaregtad 
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having teen Ilia tempi# of Pudicitia Patricia, it 
might be objected that then me in fact no such 
temple, end that tee an to assume only a statue 
with an altar (Saehae, Gemsh. d. S.Jtom. L p. 365). 
Yet, aa Becker remarks (Bandb. p. 480, note 1 00), 
Livy himself (x. 28) not only oalla it a taceUum , a 
name often applied to small temples, but even in 
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d«ta*t« it it » toy*. (“Qua* 

and Propertius (it 6. 36) also uses SenaT». 
pellation with regaftd to it On the other fcfm i 
mine have find s* & Jf«* * CM* astt. 
site of this temple, but with Rtf* appearance of 
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probabfljfcr* Becker seeks in the church just 
named the temple of Fortune built by Serviua 
Tullius in tue Forum Boarium. The church appears 
to have been erected on the remains of a considerable 
temple, of wtjc* eight columns an still perceptible, 
built into the walla. This opinion may be aa pro- 
bable aa any other on the subject; hut aa on the one 
hand, from our utter ignorance of the site of the 
temple, we are unable to refute it, bo on the other 
we must coofA* that Becker's long and laboured 
argument on the subject is fr* from being convincing 
(Emdb. p. 481, seq.). The «te of the Temple of 
Mater Matuta is equally uncertain. All that we 
know about it is that it was founded by Servius 
Tullius, and restored by Camillas after the conquest 
of Veii (Liv. v. 17), and that it lay somewhere on 
the Forum Boarium (Ovid, Fast. vi. 471). If we 
were inclined to conjectuie, we should place both it and 
the temple of Fortuna near the northern boundary 
of that forum; as Livy f B description of the ravages 
occasioned by the fire in that quarter seems to indicate 
that they lay at no great distance within the Porta 
Urmentalis (xxiv. 47, xxv. 7). The later history 
of both these temples is unknown. 

In the Forum Boarium, near the mouth of the 
Cloaca Maxima, was also the place called Doliola, 

m !2uS n *? J® pert of this article as re- 

garaed with religious awe on account of some sacred 
been buried there, either during the 
stuck of the Gauls, or at a still mom indent period. 
(Up. v. 40; Yaw. LA v. § 157, MiiU.) When 



the Tiber is low, the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima 
may be seen from the newly emoted iron bridge 000 * 
nesting the Ponte Jiotto with the left bank., The pirn® 
called Ad Busta Gallica where it is said that the 
bodies of the Gauls warn burnt who died daring or 
after the siege of the Capitol, has also been assumed 
to have been in this neighbourhood because^ “ 
mentioned by Yarro (75.) between the AequkBetiL 
and the Doliola (cf. Liv. v. 48, xxii. 14). Bor lticlr 
an assumption is altogether arbitrary, as Yarro 
follows no topographical order in naming placfe. 
Lastly, we shall mention two objects named in the 
NotUia , which seem to have stood on the Forum 
Boarium. These are the Apollo Coelibpex, and the 


Hercules Ouvarius, apparently two of those sta- 
tues which Augustas dedicated in the different Vid. 
Becker ( Handb . p. 493) places them in the Vela- 
hmm ( and thinks that the epithet of Olivarius was 
derived from the oil-market, which was established 
in the Yelabram (Plaut CapL iu. 1. 39), but it 
seems more probable that it denoted the crown of 
olive worn by Hercules as Victor (Preller, Fegionen, 
p. 194). The Forum Boarium was especially devoted 
to the worship of Hercules, whence it Beams probable 
that his statue stood there; besides both that and 
the Apollo are mentioned in the Notitia in coming 
from the Porta Trigemina, before the Velabrum. 

Before we quit the Forum Boarium we must 
advert to a barkrons custom of which it amen to 
have been the scene even to a late period of Roman 
history. Livy relates that after the battle of Cannae 
a Gallic man and woman sod a Greek min and 
woman were, in ueeordance with the commind. tf 
the SlhTlIine books, buried attre in * etene MpUchre 
mctn^ted in the middle of the Forum Bottwtn, 
end that thie wee not the tint time that thia bar- 
banms and nn«Bomen coelom had bean pieotiaed 
(*dL 87). Dion Oaeeiue adrerte to the eamefa- 

stence fa the time of IbWne totonaVerrueow 

(FV. Fata. IS), and FHny 

had oocnrred eren in hie own time ( Boarioyk 

fa w Oraeonm Gnecamqo* defaooo, ant a Boraa . 

mnjjnm mm QUlbUB tlim f#S SSSCt, Mptt 8P* 

SSTrtdit." »viiL3j fVM. a a 

msy also be remarked that the first eimhftifl * 
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of gladiatorial com As at Borne took place cm the 
Foram Boarium, at the ftaeiml of the father of 
Marene and Dedmna Bratus, b. c. 264. (Val. 
Max. ii. 4. § 7.) 

The valley between the Palatine and Aventine, 
oocnpted by the Oirens Maximus was, as we have 
had occasion to mention in the former part of this 
article, in earlier times called Valus MuWcia, from 
an altar of the Boa MwreSa, or Venus, which stood 
there. He who mounts the enormous mass of rains 
whioh marks the site of the imperial palace on the 
S. side of the Palatine hill may still (ace the extent 
and configuration of the oirens, the area of which is 
occupied by kitchen gardens, whilst a gas manufac- 
tory stands on the site of the oarceree. The de- 
scription of the drone itself will be reserved for a 
separate section devoted to objects of the same 
description, and we shall here only treat o£ the 
different monuments contained in it as a Region or 
district. The whole length of the circus was 3 } 
stadia, or nearly half a mile, the drooler end being 
near tile Septisonhim, and the carceres or starting 
place nearly under the church of & Anastasia, where 
the dmns adjoined the Foram Boarium. Its prox- 
imity to the latter is shown by the circumstance that 
the Maxima Arm Herculia before alluded to is aome- 
tSmei mentioned as being at the entrance of the Circus 
Maximus, and sometimes as on the Forum Boarium 
(** Ingens am Heroulis pos jannaa Gird Maxi mi,” 
Serv. ad Am. viiL 271 ; of. Dionya. i. 40; Ovid, Fait, 
L581;Liv. i. 7,&c.) The Urge Temple or Her- 
ctTLxa must undoubtedly have been dose to this 
altaaput on the Forum Boarium. 

0 tatVallia Murcia contained several old and 
famous temples and altars, some of whioh were in- 
cluded in the circus itself. Such was the case 
with the altar or Sacellum op Murcia herself j 
(** Intnmns Circus ad Mnrcim vocatnr — ibi aacellnm 
etiam nunc Murteae Veneris,” Varr. L. L . v. § 154, 
Mffll.) ; hat its exact site cannot be determined. 
Gonbus had also a subterranean altar in the circus, 
winch was opened daring the games and closed at 
other times. It is described by Tertulllan as being 
“ ad primes metaa,” and therefore probably at a dis- 
tance of about one-third of the whole length of the 
circus from the carceres, and near the middle of the 8 . 
sided the Palatine hilL (Tert diSpect. 5; Verr.L.L. 
vi. g 20 , Mffll.; Tie. Atm, xil 24; Plat Rom, 14.) 
But the chief temple on the drone was the Tnrpue 
of the Smr, to which deitr it wm principally conse- 
crated ( 4l Girons Soli principaliter conrocrstur : rajus 
aades medio spstio et effigies do fostigio nedis 
ontiooC Test Sped 6 ). Tacitus mentions the same 
ancient tempi* as being 44 apod Cironm " (Ann. xv. 
74): « 6 d Horn a comparison of these passages we 
may tmfin/t* that it stood in the middle of one of 
Hi 0rn* $0 pwbnWy ***** the Aventine. The 
t r0 0 a# A C u ri am menti on it ambiguously in eon- 
JwtipiiritiiATnmM «Lnu, so that it might 
pertly he lal tamd ffinh both deities had a common 
mnate fm0rnm» et Jmmf My. xi.). It 

, fcswwrer *0* FI*^ ^the»^w two 
' if ii wd fprouentiy find them men- 
|r in wttixn, but never in oo^nnotion. 
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op Mbbouby, mentioned next to the two pmfeeding 
ones in the fli r fo won , may be determined ffh mote 
aoonraoy, if we may believe an aooount reminded by 
Nariffni ( Rom, Ant life rii. c. 8 ) on the Mhority 
of a certain Francesco Pssieri, respecting the dis- 
covery of the remains of a small tempi* of that deity 
in a vineyard between the Girons Maximus and the 
Aventine. The remains were those of a Stile tetr*. 
style temple, which was identified at that of Mercury 
from an altar haring the caducous and pehns 
sculptured on it The tempi* is mmrnmA, m a 
medal of M. Aurelius, who appears tohave rostered 
k. The site agrees with that described try Qnd 
(FWt v. 669)r— 

* Templa tibi posnero nitres speotantia Circnm 
Usmt ex iUo est baeo tibi testa dies.” 

Aeompm is on of this passage with Livy, “sate 
Idibw Mails” (illft sheas 


that the same ancient sanctuary is alluded to, the 
dedication of which caused a dispute botwesn the 
consuls, B. 0. 495 (lb, c. 27). We next find mSB- 
tiooed in the Notitia an Andes Math* Deux, and 
another of Jons Abeobatobib, for which we should 
probably road 44 Libenatoris” The lli|ift Mstir 
one of the CireenaUn divinities. Her \mm 
exhibited on the spina (Tort £$mt. 6 ), and it 
would appear that she had also a temple in tbs 
vicinity. Of a temple of Jupiter Liberator we know 
nothing farther, though Jove was certainly air- 
shipped at Rome under that name (Tie. Am. It. 
64, xri. 35), and gamee celebrated in bis honour in 
the month of October. (Calend. Vmdob. ip. Pieller, 
Reg. p. 192 ) 

Next to these an Aedes Ditto Patrto is named 
in the Notitia, but does not appear in the Curiotm 
Some writers would identify Diepater with Sum- 
mahus, quasi fihmmns Manium( ▼. Grqjer, MXV 7 , 
Mart Gapell. ii. 161); bnt then was a great dif- 
ference of opinion respecting this old Sabine god, 
and even the Romans themselves could not tell pre- 
cisely who he was. Thus Ovid (Fast. vi. 725) — 
41 Reddita, quisqois is est, Summano templa feruntur 
Tunc cum Romania, Pyrrho, timendus ores.” 

The temple to him here alluded to was, however, 
certainly near the Girons Maximus, since ? toy 
mentions soma annual sacrifice* of dogs « made 
44 inter aedem Jntentetis et Bum#** (** 
4); and that the Tbmplb <W JtJVWTCAS wm >t 
th, Oireu* Xturimw w* bam Aetn U 171 * J«*»' 
Mb wdem in ObwlfasiiM 0. Ltafeh* 
triwnrir Mtanb” ' (nuril 
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n. itigt tinoe that building is at some little _ 

frl)m us filrmi, aild certainly dost not stand on 
higher ground. The tempi® of dm contained some 
precious work* of art (Plin. xxxv. 10. s. 86. $ 
99), especially a picture of Dionysus by Aristides, 
which fitrebo mentions that he saw (vui. p. 881), 
hut whisk was afterwards destroyed in a Ore which 
consumed th? tswnjs. 

We rim find a Tempi* or V jam mentioned at 
the circus, founded by Q. Fabiua Gorges, B. a 99$, 
▼cry appropriately oq* «f the money r^sed by fine* 
levied on certain matrons ftr incontinence. fJM, 
x. 81.) It seems te hate been «t *ta* Mmm 
from the Forum Boarium, sitae the cans to* H 
Emus and 0. Claudius eoi 
of the road between the two 
Tet we have no mem of 


emce the mm M 


accurately, nor can we even tell whether Hem act 
have been connected with the alter of Venae Murcia 
before mentioned* But tile Temple or hau« 
founded by the sediles L and 4L Pufcliotoi, the 
same who eonstruoted the dfari hr ascent to tile 
Aventine which bore their name, must have Ma 
close to that ascent, and eone^uautiy^Oao *>*» 
temple of Ceree just described ; since Tardthi, after 

adds: “lodemque in loco aedem Fiona (dedieavit), 
ab Lucio et Marco Pubttctis aediliboa eoastitotam." 
(Aim. lu 490 The Fubstii applied part of the same 
money — raiaSQ by fines — with which they had 
constructed the clivus, in instituting floral games in 
honour of the divinity which they had here con- 
secrated, as we learn from the account winch Ovid 
puts into the mouth of the goddess herself (Fast, 
v 283). 

These are all the temples that we find mentioned 
in this quarter; but befoie wo leave it there are one 
or two points which deserve to be noticed. 1 he Cave 
ov Cacus was reputed to have been near the Clivus 
Fublioius. Soliuus mentions it as being at the 
fcaimae, near the Porta Tngemma (i. 8); a situa- 
tion which agrees with the description in Virgil of 
the meeting of Aeneas and Evander at the Ara 
Maxima or Hercules, from which spot Evander 
points out the cave on the Aventine (Aon. viiL 190, 
eeq)^ 

M Jam primum taxis suspensam hanc adspice 
rupem,*&c. 

Of the Dvodecoc Portae mentioned In the 2Vo- 
Uha m this Region we have already spoken [Part 
11 P. 767]. 

XX Tub Caxliaw h«j. 

'Ike Caelius pzesanta but few remains of aneisnt 
buildings,^ and as the notioes of it in the deities 
are likewise scanty its topography Ja ocusequently 
involved in consid er able oheourity. According to 
W (i. 80 ) Tullus HostiHus fixed Us residence 
it; but other amounts represent him a* re- 
ading on the Velia. (die. fopTu SI.) We find a 
irS? 1 ? 1 nmtkaricx the CaaBolna — 
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Honor Him protubhr fb mm «mMM> Mmtmrp 
Mlbd “Minorrhus" fe tfco iamd Mbtf m 
Argivo, winch Uy on Ota nortbom Mhgto of (fa. 
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76.) Tfctoe torn Hanmlsoi (ate celled Se*. 
meats*, tibiae, Inter, chxam. 9) extend atom 
the ridge of tbs narrow hilt, supposed to be the 
CariHMUy from the Perta Maggkre to (he Ab* 
Scale opposite the laeamo, where they are inter- 
rupted by the phase sad buildings belonging tothet 
bsatiioa. They reoommenoe, however, on the other 
side in the Via dt S. Stqflmo RoUmdt^ and proceed 
With a small gap m fer as that church. Them 
are further traces of them on the W. tide of the 
arch of Dolabdla; and the opinion of Oanma seems 
probable enough, that they terminated near tha 
garden of the convent of 88. Gbvanm e Jtoofa, 
and that the remains of a huge substruction at this 
spot belonged to the temple of Claudius. ( Jndtom i. 
p. 73, seq.) Canina is ftirther of opinion figkthe 
Aqua Claudia was distributed a little beyoOTms 
spot, and that one of the uses to which (|*wati 
applied by Nero was to replenish his lake, whioty 
occupied the site of the Flavian amphitheatre. 
Others, however, are of opinion that the aqueduct 
did not proceed beyond the church of 8. Stqfano 
Rotondoy and therefore that the temple of Claudios 
stood near that spot, or that the church may even 
have been built on its foundations. But there are 
no sufficient grounds for arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion on these punts, and altogether the view 
of Canma is perhaps the more probable one. 

The Arch of Dolabella, just alluded to, ap- 
pears from the inscription on it to have been erected 
in the consulship of Dolabella and Silanus, a. d. 10. 
Its destination has been the subject of various con- 
jectures* Some have imagined it to be a restore- 
turn of the Porta Caelimontana; but this on hardly 
be the ease, since, it the Servian walla h*d rQnin 
this direction, half of the Caehan hiU would have 
bm dnt oat of th. city. On tteotlw b»o4, to 
aspMianM axcloda th. mtion of » triomptal «oh| 
and it could, not orighuU/ *<** pXXm 
uoodact, kdo. it w« arectod prtvioody to th* OM* 
■toaotioo of thi Aqn. CUodia. It moo. umO Jf»- 

baUc thcnfbn tbntltin* d*»g«d “ mmMm* 
to cam. p abMe plM.; but thm an i|,mnin 
that Mom cnbnflnonttjr ow>diiotoi_hi i nftojpto 
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aacsunn, perhaps a slaughter-house with a dome, lluub where Commodu sought reftige tan the 
and comanded with portioees. naoasgr thoughts which tomutaiUm in the 


palace, bat where he oonld not anape the anans 

jyMUnw w *1 Eaumb «r an Umun, 
"W a atgrW by Jartaai (a. |$) u &* “mbmIm 
T a taran n ri a a M m," the taaidanoa «f Aa mml 
««M1 m Latanana, whoa* put c fr a U w la PWi 
«MWbMgr viMlin aart Mm Ua Ufc (Tae. 

xv» 49 1 80^ After ttua iwt tha palaaa 
of tfca T * ater a o l aatna to hwa baao ooeflaotai, aad 





toil a. 

The Lupus Matuottotw Galliots (or Dedans), 
the Smaabium, (Saeiabxum, and Abmambmoa- 
kiuic, ww evidently gladiatorial schools with their I 
appurtenances, dtnstad apparently on the northern I 
side of the OceUfln, not tor from the amphitheatre. 
Officers attached to these institutions ere frequently 
meotifted in tavf fHoos. The fipdieriom end At- 
ep—fcfcr themed tee. The Suiarhun 
is e word that doee not coear ebewhen, end is 
thought by Ptofler to deads a hospital (seeds) 
w tothe rnrnm &&***% f« reorivk Btr 
a farther eoewant ef Me tndftuti e n e mePrrikr, 
Lastly, 

appear! from «* ef i groro «f MsrttoPs to bar 
aborting iMtf DemfrW. (H. *9)i - 
44 Mice vooor; quid rim ©amis; ooenette pem* 

Ex me Oeeeamin prmgids, too* thetas,* 

It is also mentioned, aloof with the Mata Mm, 
as built by DemStom in the Chrome* Mtgia Cob- 
mmsia, in Rcaard'e Gmrpm Bithrktm (id. h 

P. 740.) ^ 

X. The Dimsxot no «*» & or the Gaeuah. 

To the & ef the Gatffcn Is a somewhat bilk 
district, bounded on the W. by the Aventtoe, end 
compfriietidiiig the let end 19th Regions of Au- 
gestae, or those celled Porte Oepeoa and Plaoina 
Publics. The btfc* of these is decidedly the least 
important district of iMe, but the former preeents 
sevenfl objects cf oonaklerable internet. Of the 
Porte Oepene itself we have already treated. In 
its immediate vicinity stood the doable Temple or 
Honos and Virtu*, vowed by Maroallua in hie 
Gallic wan, bat vet erected till after his conquest of 
Syracuse. It was the first intention of Marcellas 
that both the deities should be onder the same roof; 
and, indeed, the temple seems to have been a mere 
restitution of an ancient one dedicated to Honoe by 

Q. Fabias Verrucosus many yean before. (Cic. N. D. 

“• 23.) Bat when Marcellas was about to dedicate 
it, and to introduce the statue of another deity 
witinn the sanctuary, the pootifioee interposed, and 
forbade him to do so, on the ground that the 
procuntiw, or expiation of any prodigy occurring 
m a temple so constructed, would be difficult to 
perform. (Liv. xxvii. 95.) Hence. Marcellas was 
constrained to add mother temple of Virtue, and to 
erect two images of the deities * sepmatis tedftmij* 
fj "** F**** on in beets, he 

w ««k t» a«a*rt» aw. (u». t a, v«l la*. 

.# *•) JhntMtm, w. ftwpuntly find tfa* 
in tfa. lingotor nombw, u if It 
“* ®*®*d only on, boildlne f“«d nodem Honorfi 
•tqo»1^lto,^OIo,romi».54jor.A»o«ll. adcio. 
*T“- l#i «to> fa.AMfe ud Omdoimt.) Ham* 
g^fo, tb. mort Mtaml ooachuwp i. thfa it onn. 
S5* ondor tfa* MB. rad; lik* fa. 

irS^i? T*"* “* •»*. • tea trfaiofa um 
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twijb (fa Forr.ir.84). fafaHMntakm fat 
burnt in the fire ef Mtata daw nA aarthmi an 
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to* of fa* aoeannfa fa «*. 
• MfanUt tonteta, and it to * 
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Men The true she ef the Temple op Mass Aee 
a* aadstacterfiy as that of any of 
which do not actually speak for 

) each, we mean, as toe CMoetaom, 

Ibqjaah column, the Pantheon, and others of the 
Ret deeoripftkn. There sen be no doubt that the 
temple of Man, instead of being close to the Porta 
Capena, or at & Rhta, as Becker places it (JEToaA. 
p. 613), lay on the Via Apple, at the distance ef 
about 1} mike from that gate. The proofs an 
overwhelming. In the first pkee an inepri] “ 
still preserved in the Vatican, reoordmg the 
hng of the CUvos Mortis, wee found in toe ‘ 

JVoW, outside of the Porta Appia (the 
S Seboitiono). Secondly, another inscription, in the 
Pahato Bwicrinij recorded by Fabretti (laser, 
p. 724, no. 443), Marini (Frotr. Aro. p. 8), and 
othere, testifies that Salvia Maroellina gave a pieoe 
of ground to the Collegium of Aesculapius and 
Hygia for a small temple, ckee to the temple of 
Man, between the first and second milestone on the 
Via Appia, on the lefbJmnd side in going from the 
city. Thirdly, both the JVotitio and Ckrtoraia 
place the Aedes Martis at the extremity of the first 
Regio, dose to the Flumen Almonia. The Almo 
flows outside the Porta Appia, near the Vig no 
Nari*— 

44 Est locus ante turbem, qua primom naadtmr ingem 
Apple, quaque Italo gemitns Ahncne Cybebe 
Peuit, at Idaeoe jam non rentofiedtur warn? 

(Stet 3Sb. ▼. 1. 991) 


A brook now flows between toe Me A i 
Ham tod tb* cdmnh of DmtM y y wdjr. fadfa, 
with m*t jwfaMto; fa* fa* «!■* **,*»* 
fa* JOrao. ^tewr, naL AaL v. 718; 

. . T. . _ _ m m % Mam — In E milfrtaa 
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Thu, fa tfa AeU eftfa Martgrtt “TnaeB.fa*. 
piwaaa dnstw . miUtifau fanww d^ HJgfa 
•dT.lfatfa* (drt nf& Bi t p ia m i md dfaiM 
“ Dfaea*** dMKunt fa dfawn M»fa te* teqte* 
fa dtodfatn* e*t* (A<* afS. Biatm). A ad 
1 tect faU iW. tei fr»88)t 
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toad to confirm them, Appurn (A C, in. 41) 
mentions a temple of Men 15 stadia distant from 
the dty, which would aaswer pretty neatly to the 
distance of betwe en 1 and 9 miles given in the 
inscription quoted. Ovid says (Fan si 191) : — 

44 Lux eadem Marti festa est ; qnem prospicit 
extra 

Appoeitnm tectae Porta Capena viae,” 

The word protpicU denotes a long dew; end as 
the temple of Mare stood on a hftb cs is evident from 
the Citrus Marti*, it might easily be risible at the 
distance of * ynffe or two. The words of Statins 
(“ qua primtun nsedtur* fee.) most be corrupt, 
being both tautological and contrary to fact The 
paring of the road froth rite Porta Capena to the 
temple would net tan been worth twice iscasding 
by Livy, bad it lab only at a distance of some 
800 yards (x* 93, xxxviiu 98). The only way in 
which Becker oaa escape from the legitimate eon- 
dusioo is by assuming two temples of Mars in this 
quarter; in which few, we suspect, will be inclined 
to fellow hife, and which may be regarded as equi- 
valent to a confession of defeat (Becker, Bandb, 
p. 611, seq.; Antw.jp. 68, seq.; Urliohs, Rdm. To* 
pogr. p. 105, seq.; Frailer, JRagbnm, p. 116, seq.; 
Canina, huticwcione, p. 56, aeq.) 

Close to the Porta Capena and the temple of Honoe 
Ot Virtue lay the Vallet or JSokbia with the 
Lucus and Aedes Cahexabuk, the traditionary 
spot whore Kama sought inspiration and wisdom 
frou^ the nymph Egeria. (Lit. i. 21; Plat Num. 
13.f In the time of Juvenal, whose description of 
the spot is a locos classicns for its topography, the 
nffrove and temple had been profaned and let ont to 
the Jews: — 

11 Subetitit ad veteres arena madidamqne Cape- 
nam 

Hie nbi noctnrnae Noma oonstitnebat arnicas. 
None sacri fontis nemos et delubra locantnr 
Judaris, quorum cophmos foenumqne snpellcx. 
Omnis enim popnlo mercedem pendeie jnssa est 
Arbor, et ejjectis mendicat silva impnenis. 

In vallem Egeriae desoendimns et'spelnncas 
Biseimiles veris. Qnanto pneetantras esset 
Numen aquae, riridi si maigine danderet 


Herba, neo 

phum.” ~ (Sat in. 10, seq.) 

It to surprising how Broker could doubt that 
me wm an Aedes Camenartsm here, since it is 
not only alluded to in fro preceding passage, hut 
also eoQrtsto^nwntSonid ly Pliny (xxgfr. lo7) The 
modem Ommt point cot to the traveller as the 
valley of Egeria a pretty retired spot some distanee 
o^dda di&PkmJSiSAaatkmo, bribe vaU ter called 
X# Ci jtbw which are the rem ai ns of a 
sfrty seme the temple of Henos et 
a lempis or oaccn n s , wmn a grove 
mmi tofts ktt* deity. Bat tfeajfc 

Mat Imarimrtion woald more rfadb ix 

rT zfzr" fry 

eeene oi w cmmneneee osiween 

M* UT2&&L wd ♦h aaffh Ptwa rt tM a m* m 

jws.msr&iS'iC 

saa fee mneedinr nassara. to 
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imtotor roe (mdm IMmm ^Vtomris) Cammanim 
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ekee to that of Honour and Valour, are too decisive 
to allow us to do so; and we Mfcst therefore assume 
the valley of Egeria to ham bam that near the 
ohucuh of S, Sim, opposite to the baths of Csrscalla. 
The little fountain pointed out as that of Egeria in 
the valley CaffareSa, is perhaps the remains of i 
nympbaeom. Here was probably a sanctuary of 
the Almo, which waters the valley. 

Near the temple of Mam, since it is mentioned in 
timtfoffofomoeqju®®^ 

Ttommum, built by L* Conklins fidjdo, the rioter 
of AMib, in wmmemwatioo of theeeeape of frsRo- 
man fleet from ehipwreok off fro Wand of Ooteicc, 
aa appeals from the insoription on hie tomb. The 
teba and the eonrota of its foundation an d- 
luSUo hybrid (Fat*, ri. 198) in the Mowing 


“ Ta fM^uc, Tempest**, meritam delubra fete- 

Cum paoae sat Comb %iri» aquis.* 

Bat of the Txamm o* Mtonmtri^atoo mentioned at 
the same that with that of Mam, wo knew nothing 
more. Near the last was pre - ro d the Lapis 
Mahalzs, a large cylindrical stout to celled from 
manors, w to Row," bootutt during mtsons of drought 
it was carried in procession into the city, for the 
sake of procuring rain. (Paul. Disc. p. 198; Varr. 
ap. Non, xv. p. 375, GerL) 

Close to the Porta Capena, and probably outsife 
of it, lay <me of the throe Skhacuul mentioned by 
Foetus ; but the only time at which we find meet- 
ings of the senate recorded there is during the year 
following the battle of Cannae, when they appear to 
have been regularly held at this place. .(Lit xxui 
32 ) DnriAg the same period the tribunal of the 
praetor was erected at the PxsotHA Publioa. Thu 
last object, which seems to have been a swimming 
place for the people in the Republican times (Festm, 
p 213), gave namsto the 12th Regio, which adjoined 
the 1st, or that of Porta Capena, on the W. (Amm 
Marc. xviL 4; cfc Cic. ad Quint Fr. ill. 7.) The 
pond had, however, vanished in the time of Fostno, 
and its exact situation cannot be determined. There 
are several other objects in this district in the hh« 
predicament, such as the Lacus Pbombthbi, the 
Balkxtjh Toxqoaoi, and others mentioned in the 
NotUia The Thermae Comrnodfenao and Saven- 
um «01 U «m iderod Uttar tho ooettot which 
tmtt of t be ttamue. The Motatowo* 

« Wad <* ho^fUl TSU (ftjlfcr, ^ 
If#), «pp«u* to fam bm m 
iern obuch of & Mh. ( Moatbam V- 
BMW* JUM. Tttpogr. p, US.) Tb» dine TW' 
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with oaenttonfeig a 9ft? which were contained within 
the actual boundaries of the city. They appear to 
have commenced immediately outside the Porta 
Capena ( M An tn egressua porta Capena, cum Ca- 
latim, Scipionum, ServiUorum, Metellornm sepal era 
▼ides, miseroa pit as iilos?” Cic. Tutc i. 7); and 
hence many of them were incloded in the larger 
circuit of the walls of Aurelian. The tomb of 
Horatia, slam by the hand of her victorious brother, 
seems to have been situated just outside the gate. 
(Liv i. 26.) Fortunately the most interesting of those 
mentioned by Cicero— the Tomb of the Scipios 
— is still in existence. It was discovered in 1 780 in 
the Vigna Satsi, on the left-hand side of the Via 
Appia, a little beyond the spot where the Via 
Latina branches off from it, and about 400 paces 
within the Porta S. Sebastiano. Its entrance is 


marked by a single tall cypress tree. In Livy'i 
time the tomb was still adorned with three statues 
Bud to be those of Publius sod Lucius Sdpio, anc 
" ie P 00 ** Ennius, who was interred in the sepulchn 
°* hw patrons. (Hieron. Chnm. p. 379, Bone.) 11 
was hers that tip sarcophagus of L Sdpio Barbatus 
inn. a 998, now preserved in ths Vatican 
discovered, together with several monumenta 
«tones with foMriptioos relating to other memben 
« the fcmily, « to their connections and freedmtn 
The originals were carried off to tho Vatican anc 
copies inserted in their stead. The most xomaxkabh 
J* theee inscriptions art that of Sdpio Barbatus * o 
J? 8 f* 1 OarneUus Soipio, the oonqueror el 

Coidoa, consul in B.o. 989; ofPubtiue Sdpio, am 
Ml**, whose MM state of health h 
•Unded to by Gio«* (ditto Jfttf. ll\ and wfaon 
«how that hodfad young ; of L 

tip ** 0 

5&*SS^ws5 

(mDi in ▼heat* (Afe* hgHMftmi, Bam. m», 


and in ths Beukrdbmg Bom (vol ill. p. 619, 
Beq.), where the various epitaphs are riven. 

Also on the left-hand aide of the via Appia in 
going from the Porta Capena was the Mausoleum or 
Septimius Severub, which he caused to be erected 
for himself in his lifetime, in imitation of his Septl- 
zonium, but probably on a reduced scale. (Spirt* 
Gita, 7.) In the same neighbourhood are seme of 
those Columbarta or subterranean chambers, which 
formed the common resting-places for the ashes of 
persons of a lower condition. One of these, not far 
from the tomb of the Scipios, is said to contain the 
remains of the courtiers and domestics of ths 
Caesars, from Julius to Nero. Among others them 
is an inscription to M. Valerius Grsticus, with a 
bust The walls, as well as a large pier in the middle, 
arc hollowed throughout with vaulted recesses like 
large pigeon-holes, — whence the name,— in which 
are contained the ashes of the dead. The Mauso- 
leum or Cabcxua Metella, which stands on 
ths Via Appia, about 2 miles outside the Porta S, 
S&utiano, though it does not properly belong to * 
our subject, demands, from the magnificence of Be 
construction, as well as from Byron's well-known 
liass (Child* Harold, canto iv.), a p as sin g word of 
notion here. 

The remaining part of the district, or that fcdtt* 
fag the 19th Bagla, and lying to tha W. tf the 
Vie Appia, dote not preeent m*BT mamtutt rf 
internet. the meet (triting Me, the Theme* A»- 
toniiuuarf, or bathi of Ceruelfa, will he epahw of 
under its proper head# We have already fretted of 
the Bona KmSnbsaxSasa and of tha Mwn**#** 
to the baths just mentioned CsmcaUt Mfe the 
street eaUed Nova Via, redwnsd one of the bafrito 
earnest in Boms. (Spirt. Carao. 9; Aar. Vtofr 
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Doacui Oilomis, and Domub Co bnlf ic ib s. The 
Banns Parthoram and Cilonis seam to have been 
some of those palaces erected by Septunhu 
and prawn ted to his friends. (Anr. Viofc. EpiL *0.) 
Oilon b probably the same penon mentioned by Dion 
(bcxvti. 4), Spartian (Carac. 3), and in the Digut 
(L 13. l,aad 15. 4.) The Parthi seem to hare been 
Parthian nobles, whom Severn brought with him to 
Borne, and of whose luxurious habits Tertullian has 
drawn a characteristic picture, (fie Hab. MuL 7.) 
The Priyata Adbiani and the Domus Oobnifi* 
cms (Oornifidae) mentioned in the NoUtia, lay 
doubtless does together. The former must hate been 
the private residence of Hadrian, where M. Antoninus 
dwelt after his adoption by that emperor. (JuL 
Oapit. AT. Anion. 5.) M. Antoninus had a younger 
sister named Anna Oornifida, to whom the house 
bearing her name doubtless belonged. (7b. o. 1 ; 
Preller. Region**, p. 198.) 

XI. The EsQuiunnc and its Neighbourhood. 

The Esquiline (EeqmUae, or in a mom aaobnt 
form EwgmUae) was originally c ovete d with a thick 
wood, of which, in the mneof Vano, the only 
mdns were a fow sacred groves of inoondderaUe 
extent, the rest of the hill hiring hem cleared and 
wfth buildings. (Vanr. JUL. ▼. f 49, 
T* the derivation of the name of the hffl 
Mfstoia seems to have been unknown to an- 
tfqntai M b a mere conjecture of MfiUer'e (ad 
XHb)f ta tatat •tymobgy being derived either 
tab repte, became Servius Toffies had 

tati tatad* tan, or tan eraofcne, beoanse the 
m m WE dbtoW and asttiad by that king. 

W$ Urn Mr described the Esquffins 


thrawtog ant tfs tongnas or projections, called 
toMtiriM^ln ta fflSt anobnt times of Boms, 
SiilObim Jtatiridative situation is in- 

sateorwtfo 
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ef Fotu: “Op- 
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liter Giepium a Laevio Ci 
dem id causa earn partem 


qul tjw- 
quae jaeet 


ad vicum Patridum versus, Id iua regions 

Mefltis, tnitus est* (p. 343, MML). 1 

bam that the Cispius was that projectfa| which 
adjoined the Vsqdb Patricius, and moat conse- 
quently have been the northern one, sines the Vicos 
Patricias b known to have corresponded with the 
modem streets called Via UrbanauA Viadi S.Pv- 
dmtitma, which traverse the valley lying between the 
Vimtnal and the Esquiline. The following passage 
of Paulus Diaconus shows that the Vbus Patncros 
must have bin in a valley: u Patridus dens Bomae 
dictus eo, quod ibi patridi habitaverunt, jubente 
Servio Tullio, at, si quid molirentur sdvenrus ipsam, 
ex locb euperiaribus opprimerentur " (p. 221, 
Mflll.); and its identity with the modem streets just 
mentioned appears fro m Anastasias (Vita Pi i /.) : 
u Hio ex rogata beatae Prasaedis dedicavh eodesiam 
thermal Novati in vbo Patridi in honorem sororis 
suae aanctae Potentianao” (pw 14). Thu church of 
8. Pmdmmkma still exists iu the strait of the same 
name. It is also mentioned by the Anonymous <* 
Einsbdlen, in whose time most of the strtett still 
bore their anebnt names, as bib# J *in vbo P»- 
tririL* That the Obpins waa ths smalbr sod man 
tongue libraries appaara tall ths raraad 
books of the Argives (a* W. Ut-JW), 
which, in praoeedmg northwards tan the CM 0 * 
tat name theOpjJaa, which had four mertrb v 
ebapeb, nod than the Cieptas, whtoh, bring 
smaller hill, kid only two, namely ths Loons ta 
telins sod the Aata JimoBb Butinas 

wens mew 

FWn tb. powop of tmm i<mi poMi, » «£ 
pew. tkat jsiiofW Oppt* MM 
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extended th» Ml to u to ombaoa the 
extnmltr of th* Oppoa; wUlat Uriiaha, on tlweoo- 
tnrf, aaaBood the Carina* entirely to that hill. 
(Bmekr. t* El. part tt. p. 119, aaq.) That the 
Italian riaw la, at all .rente, partly emnaann, 
can hardly admit of a quartern. B a rid ao the pre- 
ceding taay of Faatna, which clearly ideadfla* 
th. Caiman an ydrt of the Opnhu, than «* ether 
piaeHln aariant writer* wMeh ahowthat a partita at 
Imatef th* dirtrirt ao aalbl lay oa a height. Th* 

vsvz&svCmfaai 

frm timCmtm a to Wntanriw flmr 

•r wTwr^w^F’Wpr 
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Agab Vanalr.*. at, | 48V ia ftaeriW* 
Sahara ar *lhy at tit* W on** 
it lay “ aah mure tarn* OarfnManif* d riwhh* 
jmiiM that th* bite* mm ww mt a bright 
Beak*, indeed, tuaMW top* 4 earth or 
aggeres «m turf H fterftijiffam orifar%ltere lk» 
ground was kvei, Nrfa rfdf* ihVrttiftW. 
trioly the usual mafia of fo rti fi e at k m fas amfoot 
Italy; and, aa Mr. Baahmt Jtu*lr remarks (CJaa* 
JTwe vol. v. «. MS), th* peculiar appellation of 
“ towns terms ” clearly dUfamblM thfo wall 
tom a oemmcp eggor. Nor, aa the Sahara. ky bo- 
hid th* gorge between th* KaquUine and QtarfauU, 
is it easy to aoe bow any morns terrene in the dis- 
trict of the Cris»a could have been bo sitoatod as 
to overhang the Sahara, except upon th* hill. Th* 
following words of Varro (L a) are even perhaps 
still more conclusive. Ho identifies (he Sahara 
with the Pagns SaocoBanos, — the ancient name of 
Subura being Sooeusa, by an interchange of b and e, 
—and holds it was thus named “ quod succumt 
Camus:” where, whatever we may think of his 
etymology, it is plain that he regarded the Cannae 
as a height. It may be added that the western 
part of the Oppina, where the church of 8. Astro 
w Vvucoli now stands, bore the name of le Carre 
as late aa the 16th century. (And. Fulvius, de 
Urb Ant p. 304, of. Niebuhr, Hut l p 890, seq.) 

It cannot therefore be doubted that the Cannae 
occupied the extremity of the Oppius; but how for 
that district extended eastwards cannot be said. It 
is a more difficult question to determine whether 
part of the valley lying at th* western foot of the 
hill also bore the mm* of Carina*. Its solution 
is connected with another question respecting th* 
ttt# of the Tbwplb of Txllos. W* know that this 
temple— which was a ooosideraMs on*, nnoe asasm- 
Niss of the senate ware sometimes held in it— ley 
m the Cannae, and tha* it was hnilt on tbo site of 
toe house of Sp. Oaatins, which was confimttod 

- ^l3*t demagogue was con- 

himself aovereigB of Boose. 
L 3. J 1 * FHn. medv. 14) 

oh plaoe xo. 486 j hut th* tempi* 

does not seem to hav*b« bail* tffl».c. 369. Ite 
nto is further datennlmd by notioas impacting th* 

*»«n» to ham ha* la th* OarinM, and at Op mm 
™* «U*» tafc tempi* of Tiibsi -Dam* <L*> 
ia Oariflia, «d MbsSfa aadaaa, b ym g#sja 
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qua* arent efrpa tomplnm TsUnri*”(ndA*na vim 
361). v 

there * wAtrifi* M 0m nM| ynteMfil* 
«clod* 0mfSSm # «i KSur«&all 
having been > ithsmitetitrf th* hffl | a ^ is 

nos naomaaiy s* mtmtm Wmt wmm wn tt non 

on ite wry rtto Mb fenb'. rt M7) Lie 

IS* tstNnjbw* 
r# 

.teriaab* 

thartOby. 

b till ffarma«L 
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Hp «* yam ■•MMMwib ■nli n« tmoki up 
jMmaal aaeaiaMlb temp *Wtot* bat te migbt 
|MB ■* mri| ta mM Bab S baapi “riawn H”ba 
tM* qpatel • ttMa whO* *•* ibm th. m. 
a^hw itepeotiog the attention of the Garfam* and 
th* Vktis Cyprrus. In both cases It simply mean* 
“to." ft wiu be perceived that Dioaytius is here at 
vananoewkb the aatharttm before quoted respecting 
the site of the temple. If the a ppellation *f Cline* 
extended over some put of the adjacent rsBey it is 
possible that Dionysius, as a fondgsier, might have 
bean unaware of that fimt, and have att^had the 
name only to th* more striking past of the district 
which lay on th* hill. And there is a passage in 
Varro, a very obscure one in deed, from which it 
might be inferred that part of the Cerohensis, which 
seems to have been the name of the valley between 
the Caelum, the Eequihne, and the Velum ndge, 
bad likewise borne the name of Cannae (“Ceroliensis 
a Cannarum junciu dictns Cannae, postaa Ceroha, 
quod hinc oritur caput Sacra* Vise,” L.L, v. § 47). 
These passages would seem to indicate that the tem- 
ple of Tellos lay in the valley between 8 . Maria dt? 
Monti and the Tor dtt Conti t where indeed we find 
traces of the name ; since the churches of 8 Salva- 
tore and of 8 Pantaloon*, the latter of which still 
exists near the Via del Coloueo, bore in the middle 
Ages th* epithet of “ in Tellure.” Passage* are also 
adduced from the AcUqf the Martyr* to show that 
tbs temple of Tellua stood opposite to that of Fallas 
in the Forum Trenaitarium. ( M Ctanentianus prae- 
oepit ei caput amputari ante tomphmi ip TwJare, 
oorpoaqua ^us prorjici ante Pallsdis aedam in boom 
eupremetum," Act. 8. Oardknk) Ham It seam* 
not improbable that th* district of the Oaifoa^ hi 
wkteh the taaqla mriMbtafiy etood. ia.y have «• 
t»w am a ooanteaUa ar th* xalhf j hwk 
th* naaaaa* nlating to th* ntyet mo te torn 
ooa of that kbd 

bwUeh math may b* aaid aa hath abaa. 

Taw aCrikbB Uganda of mriy Banan hhtety or* 
oaumtti with th* Eoqnihn* and ite ririah y < thpp 
af th* mute af Barra* TnUba ty hh Inh pBta 
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t n a mttian k dear end graphic, and the but guide 
to the topography *f the neighbourhood* The Aged 
mooerah had reached the top opfae Vious Cyfbxus 
(**« d enmnram Gyprinm vtam”) when be was 
overtaken and slain. His daughter followed in her 
carriage, and, haring arrived at the same spot where 
stood a temple of Dies* a little before the time when 
Livy wrote, she was Jest taming to the right in order 
to aaoend the Guvtt Urbic*, which led to the 
•uamitof the Bequfane, whan the affrighted driver 
wined his honk*, and pointed ont to Tnllis the 
oorpas of her murdered father ; hut the 
Tullk hade him drive on, end arrived at 
name Despettered with the blood of her parent 
I From this nnntfa m i dead the street whleh wan the 
/ scene of it obtained the mm of Vicue SoBUUULTrm 
(h 48> The question theft has been eometimee raised 
whether TolUa wae retaining to her father's or to 
her hosband'e boose, does not asem to be of mneh 
importance. Selinas, indeed (i 95), represents Ser- 
vine Tuttlu* ad reddh^ "supra olivnm Urbium," 
and Targhhiias Soperbot, also on the Esquiline, hot, 
H Sapra cliram FuSnm ad Fagntakm lucutn.” The 
home of the letter therefore most have been upon 
the Oppius, on whiefa the Loons Fsgotalis was sita* 


ated, and most probably open the southern side of 111 
but he may nothave resided here till after he became 
king. On the other hand, as Tulha is represented 
as turning to the right in order to ascend the Clivus 
Urbina to the royal residence, it » plato that the 
Vicos Cyprios most have kin on the worth ride of 
owe of the tongues of the Esquiline ; and as we are 
farther informed by Dionysius, in a 


quoted (m. 29), that there was a lane which led 
down from the Cannae, or western extremity of the 
Oppius, to the Vicos Cyprios, the conclusion is 
forced upon ns that the palace of Serviua Tullius 
moat have been situated upon the eastern part of 
the northern side of the Oppius, and that conse- 
quently the Vicua Cypnus must have corresponded 
with the modem Fas di 8. Lucia in SdcL The 
Sarnmns Cyprios Vicos was evidently towards the 
head of the valley, the lower part of the street run- 
ning under the Cannae; and hence the Clivus 
Urbina and the residence of Berrios may be placed 
somewhere near the church of 8. Martino. Before 
the usurpation of Tarquin, he and his wife may have 
resided near his father-in-law, or even under the 
same roof; or, what is still mom probable, Tallin, ai 
Ond represent* her (" patriae loitura Penates,” Fait 
Vi. 602), was proceeding to taka possession of her 
Merit palace, since hie deposition had been effected 
fa the senate blare fas murder. Uriichs {8dm. 
Tepogr. ft Iff) admits that the Vicos Cypnus 
awewemd to fas Via M 8. Lada, yet holds fast 
BefritoMMal to the Oispfae; a view utterly ir- 
litoaflOMM m Ihe foot that the Ohms Urbina 
wthi right of that streak The 
toMfced prove the direction of the 
Hi oMriyae any locality hi Borne 
#fah depends for its determination 
fathitotofiea. Tat Becker shots 
^ ii ekiM nririimn! t end umintete 
S ffafol OBKMSiOBdfld with the 
m> i Mtmgh 
favtorid bare km impoeribk for 
Btottkitte far famine to 
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these objects are enumerated strictly fa fa* order in 
which they actually followed sne another. But we 
have already shown from Becker himself that this is 
by no means always the case, and it la evidently not 
eo in the present instance ; since, after mentioning 
the TigUllom Soronom, which lay in or near the 
Sahara, the order of the catalogue leaves that spot 
and proceeds onwards to the Colosseum, and then 
again at the eqd of the list reverts to the Subam. 
Ths chief objection to mtokg the Vicos Cyprios 
under this aids of theOppme Is, as Mr. Btmbuiy 
ebeirves (Cfess. Mur. vd. v. p. 992), that It would 
thus sewn to htorfore with fas Suborn. But tide 
abjection k net urged either ly Becker or Uriichs; 
and Indeed the Bubura, like the Vekbrum, seems to 
hafa been a district rather than a street, ce that we 
may conceive foe Vicus Cyprios to hatovto through 

The position of the Ttaitur* Sowqwpm Is de- 
termined by what has been afretoy said} namely, m 
antovowstitolltodfagdowufntotheCktfatototfa 
Vitos Cypriot. It eeetoi to (fare beta a wood* 
beam erected across the street A* It is roenfeoned 
ia m JVbtofa, thk moctwmt, connected with one 
ef Borne’s early legends, must have existed down 
to the 5th cenfcmy; and indefad Livy (i. 26) Informs 
us that it was conetantly repaired to the public 
expense. We learn from Dknyrins (fa. 22) and 
Foetus (p. 997, Mil)].) that on tocb side of it stood 
an altar; one to Juno Sororia, the other to Jauitb 
C olKMim 

Bering had occasion to mention the Suntnu, it 
may be as well to describe that celebreted locality 
before proceeding farther with the topography of 
the Esquiline. We have already seen from Varro 
that it waa one of the most ancient dfancts in 
Rome, and its importance may be inferred from its 
having given name to the 1st Servian Region We 
have also alluded to a passage m the same author 
{L.L. v. § 48, Miill ) which shows it td have been 
originally a distinct village, called Succnsa or Pagos 
Sncousanus, lying under the Cannae. Varro adds, 
that the name still continued to be written with a G 
instead of a B; a statement which is confirmed !>y 
the fact that in inscriptions the Trtbus Bubunuaa 
is always denoted by the abridged form trib. avc 
(Cf. Foetus, i. v. Sahara, p. 809, Miill. ; Qwntil 
fart. Or. L 7. f 99; Mommsen, Dm Mm* TWfat, 

P* 79, eeq.) A jriaaitt or place under thechurohof 
8. Pietro fa VmooH still tags the *•*»• d Mara t 
and fas church of 8. AgtUa ever fat Via de' Ser* 
M which skirts fat eartmwMbf fae'Qwnwt 
hill, bore in the nfafak ages fat *m* <* ** 
Suborn" or "super fobunm.* flfafa f *** 
prefable that the Bubara ooeturied fas rihok of th® 
valky formed by fas eufrfa toflfoe «f ifa Qtfofori, 
YimineJ.aod IsqnfaM, god mm t totofatfaB# hi? * 
bee#, not a street fat, « refta* rf ewfa 
indeed we 2nd It safari by 
the 6th omfaiy {** In regtoee tokUia* qm Mai* 
diritur, w ifal itf 5*60)7 k&Mb***^™* 
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tine fim to have ben the *pot celled by Martial 
tbfl frmaeflmeee of the Satan (ii. 17):— 

M Toostrix Subnrac faucibus sedet primis, 
Omenta pendent qua flagella tortorum 
Argique letum multoa obsidat sutor.” 

Juvenal (v. 106) represents the Cloaca Maxima 
aa penetrating to tlie middle of the Suborn and 
thie fact waa eatabUahad by excavations made in 
the year 1746. (Fkorot* |, Vmtqi a di Rom a, ap. 
Buhtafy, d&x Mr. voL ▼. p. 616.) 

From its situation between the imperfaUbroettd 
theeaatem^^ttaSobm mast ham hem one of 
the meet freque nted thoroughfares in tame* end 


we are not iwprieed to find maay alhtaeBe ee 
its dirt nta fldbo It wap the peculiar mari* e| : 
Jnvemd«^4Mta»f indeed* ef many men fane 
vel Fmcbytfltt m m Suburae,* Sot ilk 6); 6 
trait in IHf* *1* m eter wiiafili hail net tamped 

the notice stlfcrtfal (wU. 16) t— 

M Dam in foeritatt inquistua ema 
Ohpneee* Jteronatte, in Suborn.* 
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longer driven by the diagnating speeded* ef wnld- 
' mat. The Campos Bsuafli tafl being a 
, r . mnet of course have beta on tfeetatetti 
of the qfper, since H teas not bTOfal to tary wftttn 
the pomoariuinf and tmo (£JL v. $ SIlMCeMi 
it ae “ ohm fixquflks," by whkft tamu* m«aa the 
Servian Region so cattail whtah me bounded by th* 
opper. Its situation iadeo drtermhrod hy a passage 


The epithet d ha wta bote jrehaWy refexf ta the 
met ef itinerant obflfMtai i nrvt learn from ether 
passages in Martial that the Sahara was the chief 
place in which he mi to market (vil 31, x. 94, 
&e.t at Jav. xL 166* aeq.) It appears also to 
have hem the abode of prostitutes (ri. 66; comp. 
Hot. Epod* v. 66). It was therefore what is com- 
monly called n fear neighbourhood; though some 
distinguished fancies seem to have resided in it, 
even Caesar himself in hi* early life (Snot Com. 
46), and in the time of Martial, L. Ammtius Stella 
(xii 3 9). The Suboranenses, or inhabitants of the 
Subura, kept np to a late period some of the ancient 
customs which probably belonged to them when 
they formed a distinct village; especially an annual 
contest with the Sammonses, or inhabitants of the 
bacra Via, for the head of the hone sacrificed to 
Mars m the Campos Martins every October. It 
the Suburanenses gained the victory they fixed the 
hud on a tower in the Sahara called TUrris 
Mamilla, whilst the Sammonses, if successful, 
fixed it on the Regia. (Feetns, e. v. October Eqwt, 
P- 178, Miill.; Paul. Dim. p. 131.) 

Throughout the time of the Republics the Esquiline 
appeare to have been by no means a favourite or 
fashionable place of residence. Part of it was oocu- 
pied by the CammI Rsquiunus, a place need an a 
burymg-grouad, principally for the vary lowest dues 
of persons, each as paupers and slaves; whose bodiee 
seem to have been frequently cast out and left to rot 
here without any covering of earth. Bnt under the 
hJmpiro, and especially the later period of it, many 
Haow were erected no the BaqtdUne. Maecenas 
vu the first to improve it, by eouverting this Add of 
dmth. and probably de part of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, a- the pauper burial-ground itself 
appears to have been only 10Q0 fast long by 600 
JfJPi-^into nn a g reea ble park or garden. Horace 
An hying out of theie ad 
>"»W Howr iUmomATal- 

“ None Host EmuUSI* tabltu* whWbni »fc}M 
P upptem from throe lists itat the Carntna laoui- 

rf 8w»to wC Slw, 

v WTO Wlh nKi mf gAy^ro rohrom roromaitail 

* ^*fai pmmmfyfm which props* taro tie 
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ontdd#cf the tie*, 
iweivtap rotted Oroepra EaquHinne (Bta*. 

the gardens. 

ef Mroeroro lta encient piece ot execution wratran*- 
tarod to the Sroeoriam, near 8. Croee *» Germ* 


, L tart ef the campus wee the Add given, as 
dfie scholiast m Homes eays, by some person m a 
hucyrtg-piero. The fleesorium mentioned in the 
E*K**p4* VaMona de Qdoacre (69) waa a palace; 
and though Theodorio ordered a traitor to be be- 
headed there it can hardly have been the ordinary 
place of execution for common malefactors. Besides 
the Sesaorinm mentioned by the scholiasts on Horace 
£Epod. v. 100, Sat, L 8. 11) was doee ta the 
Esquiline gate, a full mile from & Croce, and stems, 
therefore, to have been another name for the Campus 
Esquilinus, if the scholiasts are right in celling it 
Sessorium. The executions recorded in the passages 
before quoted from Suetonius and Tacitus took place 
long after the gardens of Maecenas were made; yet 
when Tacitus uses the words “ extra Portam Exqui- 
linam,” thete can be no doubt that he means /us* 
without the gate. It would be a wrong conception 
of the Horti Maecenatis to Imagine that they resem- 
bled a private garden, or even a gentleman’s park. 
They were a common place of recreation for the 
Roman populace. Thus Juvenal describes the agger 
as the usual resort of fortune- tellera. (S. vi. 688.) 
We see from the description of Horace that not even 
all the tombs had been removed. Camdia comes 
there to perform her incantations and evoke the 
manes of the dead; at sight of which infernal ritce 
the moon hides herself behind the sepulchres (v. 
35)?— , 

lunamque rubentem* 

He font his testis, postmagna latere eepolcra.* 

goch a place, therefore, might still have been need 
for exeontions ; though, doubtless, bodiee were ta 
lancer exposed there, se they had formerly been. 
Theee “magna eepultra* would also indicate that 
•one even of the better cleeesi were buried hert( 
and the tame thing appears from Cioenx. ( FkiLbu 

7 ^Tbe Horti Maecenatis probably extended tatth 
the agger towards the baths of Titus, end It ta* H 
this part that the Housa or Mxnonaaa roefoMo 
beta ben situated. Cloee to tinea btfh*> 

NR. ride, others, buflfc by fo < 

ttaafo eWwugh all traces of ttotaTOrojrra 
Tjwjr Jut. MmUniu bm wrfwrtMirlft « 
Tito*, 

SSL fa S*Sa&g|« «a. -tfcu w “ 

A •btym f wd thdr firtboaulU 


by the inscription of Urmu Tqptasi 

TBAUUR THBBMXB AQBXPTAU ET TICT, &0. 

(Orator, doxxxvii. 1). The site of the baths of 
Tbtfan, don to the church of 8. Martino, may be 
detannined from another inscription found near that 
ofauroh,in the pontificate of Paul UL, which records 
some improvements made in them ; aa well as from 
a nottoeby Anastasias, in hla Life of Symmachna 
(p. 88, Blanch.), stating that the church alluded to 
was created 44 junta Thermae Trqjanas.” It is a very 
oomnum opinion that the house of Maecenas occupied 
part of the aits of the baths of litas, and this opinion 
to as probable as any other. It waa a vmy tofry 
boilding . Hotaoe describes it as a “ molsta propin- 
quam nab Urns arduia w ((HiiL 80. 10), and from its 
mtaatkm end height most do doubt hare commanded 
a view of Tibur and its neighbourhood ; though we 
do not draw that oondaston from the immediately 
preceding linos, where we think the tor bettor reading 
\ u Ut temper udum Hbur/’&c., the mmpor belong- 
fag to** udum,” and not to “ oonteropfore " (c£ Taws" 
Borneo, Prol Dim. p.Bi). We have before related 
how Keen beheld the fire of fieme dram the house of 
Mesoonoe* fihsriunhM, la hia apooant of that sesne^ 
calls the houaa • toms Maoosaitiana" (Ware, 38), 
by whtoh, parhepa, we ere net to undMStand a tower, 
properly so called, but a lofty superetraoture of several 
•tones over the tower part of the house (Becker, 
CkariUm, i p. 195). Maeoeuae bequeathed hia 
house and gardens to Augustus ; and Tiberius lived 
them after hie retain from Bhodes, sod before he 
to the empire (Suet Tib. 15). The 
ot history of the house is unknown ; but, ea 
we have said, it may probably bare been included in 
the baths of Titus. 

Close to the gardens of Maecenas lay the Horn 
Lamuxi (Philo Jud. vol. ii. p. 697, Mang.)i belong- 
ing perhaps, to the Aelius Lamia celebrated by Horace 
(fid. L 26, Ac.). We learn from Valerius ffaximus 
(iv. 4. 8) that the ancient family of the Ariii dwelt 
where the monument of Manus afterwards 
whence it seems probable that the Horti 
may have lain to the E. of those of Mammae, to- 
wards the church of & BQAaoa. It waa hare that 
the body of Caligula waa font hastily boned, which 
was afterwards bunt and lu toto tred fay bis listen 
(Suet. OoL 09). 

Than appear to have been several more gardens 
between the Porta BequiBna and the modem Porta 
Maggiort; as the Horni pALLAimun, founded ap- 
parently by Pallas, the powerful freedma® of Claudius 
(Tec. duo. xl 29; Bust (M 88; PHn. Ep. viii.6); 
and which, from several paamgea of Froothms (Aq. 
19, safrX appear to hare hem situated between 
P. M i w ater * the Marian monument, and the church 
of & J jpip a,_ Vtadfeu* also menttooa (Ay. 68) 
lain, perhaps belonging 
tori) BN Wpftoi of MsRb who attested in 
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Whether 

Horace also had a tomes there cannot be said; but 
be waa certainly a frequent guest with Maecenas ; 
he loved to saunter on 14 the sunqy war, 0 and he 
whs at last buried close to the tomb of his munifieent 
benefector at the extremity of the hill. (Bust V. Bor. 
90.) Propertius himself infanns us that his abode 


ctremity 
Hm^ )f 

was on the - Esquiline (iii. (it.), 23. 98); where also 
dwelt the younger Pliny, apparently m the house 
formerly belonging to the poet Fed* Albinoranus 
(Pint Ep. iii. 21 ; Mart s. 19). Its preoise situa- 
tion will be e n a arinad a Utils farther on, when 
tmafctof of ths OrpheL 
The Esquiline and iV neighbourhood 414 not 
oontoto many temptea of note. That «f Teiloe, 
slm4y m eqtte n ad- waa ths most impotent rat; 
thorn* seem for ths most part to ham tofctnxte 
MDUtfcahb for antiquity than for ate* whaaoty. 
Wa ha** already adverted to tha snriritt mm H a 
mentioned here by Varro (I* L. v. 49, eeq.); fitbs 
LotAmAtavinanuix or Jwrrru Faoutjia, on 
tha southern ride of the CM**; ths Loots Eaqui- 
us os, probably near the Esqufliae gate; a Locos 
Posmuoa; aLucua Mamm,withanaed«a,)jiiig 
war tha Vtous Patririns (Pastas, «.«. SopHomth, 
p 351, MOIL); and a Loots or Juno Loonu, 
where, according to Pfiny (xvi, 85), a temple waa 
built to that goddess, s.o. 874; although it Woolf 
appear from DwnyniuiOv, 15) that them mast here 
barn one there previously in the time of Service Tub 
line. An ineoripttou relating to this temple w* 
found in 1770, In digging tha fonndatisns of the 
monastery doth PaoUotte, in tha mod whteh esj^ 
rated the Oppiua end Ctopina. We learn from Ovid 
(Post lL 435) that the grove lay bmpaHi the 
Esquiline; but as it appears from Vaimthat the 
temple stood su the Cispius, white! ths ‘Atom with 
thl ineeriptkn in question was found an the side of 
the Oppins: it fs probable that it may hare rolled 
down from the monastery of the Fwppmt on the 
opposite height (Nibby, Roma no lAarno 1838, p. 670, 
Urlicbs, Rom. Top. p. 120; Caoina, /write, p. 151) 
The Sackllum Stbenia* where the Saora Via 
began, probably lay on tha S. ride of the Cannae, 
near the Coloeaeum. It reams not improbebte that 
the Lucua Vnmpu teraati mey also hare been 
rituatod on tha Ssquttiai, on account of the neigh- 
bourhood of the OtoupM Esquimaus ; but there are 
no authorities .by which ite Mto nan be aattefootopty 
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to divert himself with his court. 

(Mb. OaHLDvo, e. 17.) The temple of Mi- 
nerva. Medics mentioned in the Notitia may pro- 
bably hove stood hi the neighbourhood; but the 
building in question seems too large to be identified 
with it 

Among the profane monuments of this district we 
have had occasion to mention once or twice an object 
called the Trophies of Marius. Valerius Maxi- 
mu relates that Marios erected two tropaea (vi. 9. 
$ U); and that them must have been on the EaqnL. 
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V. to tbs balustrade of fibs 
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lastodu %m ati doAtlf hflMllti tint tUi 
BO CiUed VW ns tap, hot toe oatUihm et an 
aqueduct, and is In dfprefcihfflty the object men- 
tuned in toe Mil as the W ng uV n Dm 
ALStoumME* It mast have been one of the pito- 
cipal ente fil e cf the Aqua Julia, end from the too- 
phies width steed to toe afigtoshni haring 
been apptiet fie li ad orn ment It wu mistaken 
in a later age hr a temple enacted by Marius. 
(Canine, Inman. p. 156, eeq. ; Freller, Hegiomn, 

p 181.) 

Between this Nymphaeum and the Porta Esquilina 
stands the AnCUS Galueni, which must have 
spanned the anuent Via Praenestina. It is a simple 
arch of travertine, and we learn from the inscription 
upon it, which is still legible, that it was erected by 
a certain M. Aurelius Victor in honour of the em- 
peror GaUienus and his consort Salomna. Originally 
there were smaller arches on each side of it (Spec, 
Bom. Magn. tab. 24), but at present only the middle 


Close to this arch and between it and the basilica 
of S. Maria Maggiore, lay the Forum Esquili- 
num and Maoell.uk Livianum. This position 
of the maoellnm is certain. The basilica just named 
w built “junta MaoaUnm Liviae.” (Anastas. 
V. Libera and V. 8iit ITT.) That it was close to 
the arch of Galileans appears from the Onto Ho- 
****«• (“Intrana sub arcum (Gallienl) nbi di- 

citur MacaUnm " 
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fbnndsd to Augustus, and named after Mb < 

Livia. (Freller, R e gftm a, p. 191.) 

There was also a Pobtious btww I 
on tot BsquUtot, named to the JVttftfc to toe M 
Region after tot Mbs of Titue. It ride a goto 
drangulw porttoat ( wytorq w^ boflt ^AuMJns, 


citur MaceUnm Lunatmm (Uviantun) progreditur 
ute templum Marti quod dicitur Gimbrom/* Atm. 
1148, p. Hi.) And the church of 9. VUo dose 
to the arch was designated as “ to Maori)** (An. 

Ant & li o. 6.) But it is a more <U$* 
wit question to determine whether tbt Fornm Be* 
quumum and Maoeltum Livianum warn diatinctob. 

w one and the asms. We know that the Fo- 
J®? Eoquilitmm was in exfcteuoe in mo. *6, sines 
lr Appfam (ft C. L 58) aa the 

S 6 toreggje Ween Miriui and Soil*, 
ttmee Nitty (Hama wriT Amo 1888, tom, IL p. 
i/wf*, 11 ™* that tho macdlum and fornm wart 
EJH "IWW it as founded by M. Livirn fim 
nnator, whe waa ctnecr with Ckttdtas Kara, ao. 

■ftjW.sas.’Bp sunne 

Mg-i mm most Bkrfy that the 

m ^nrnwuqtonai«iitotobtoa^J^ 


B. o. 14, on toe site of the house of Veffius ; 
which he had Inherited. (Dam Csss. to. 98.) At 
th. sum anther Or. t) Mil* it * rtpAwpa, we 
mj eondndt Hut it eotMimd the Tnutt «v 
ftotninimtodbr a Aj 

I _ ^ ar7i tt 

If tftbtot i 

ter 



dm uu Lm A I, r _jr A*. 

87* tt mmm ey srenrei on m» 
wt fee situation be torn 

% fi|t c h ord* of A Ghent to daisijtoto 
towards tot tide of tot JPorte Maggiore, tit toe 
rdmofahttge butidoj aMyatisM to, wb£n 

We have remarked that in the JBacerpta FaMmni 
at toe eod Of Annniaaiis Maradtinqs it is tailed n 
palace (** to talatio, quod appetiafeor Sessorium,' v 
to Odoae, 69% It is identified by a passage in 
Anastasias stating that the church of S, Chocs was 
erected there. (Pit Sites at p. 45, Blanch.) 

Also near the Same church, but on the other ride 
of it, and built into toe wall of Aniriian, arethe r»* 
msh» of a contidembfe amphitheatre which are 
usually identified as the AimnuuATBDx Oau- 
t rerse of the NatUia, Becker, however ( Bandb * 
p. 552, seq.), denies this identity, his chief objec- 
tion being the great space which the 5th Regio 
must have occupied if this building is indnded in 
it, and holds that the true Amphitheatrum Cos- 
t reuse must have been near the Castra Pnetoria 
Then on, however, no traces of the remains of an 
amphitheatre in that direction, and Becker acknow- 
ledges (Bandb, p. 558) that he is unable to give 
any name to that by S, Croce. Bnt then could not 
have been many structures of this description in 
Borne, and on the whole it seems most reasonable to 
conclude with Preller (Region**, p. 132) that the 
one in question was the Castrense; especially aa we 
know from Procopius (B 0. i. 22, seq.) toot then 
was a vivarium, or place for keeping wild beasts 
used in toe sports of the amphitheatre, close to the 
Porta Praenestina. 

In the valley under this ompfaitheatre were the 
Gardens and Circus of Elagaramju (Lampr. 
BtSog . 14, 88), whew the obduk wm fond which 
now itand, on tho praah.de on th. Pndaa (U. 
torio, Std CercM, p. 8; Conlnt, JUt Mf*> 
Hut ontaide tho Porta Maggioreit the > eorhn* 
Mowwioemt ot Biwtmot* th. tehtr, whieh hM 

been spokon of .bore, p. T«a . . 

The remaining monuments in the oistnct under 

a g^ aastBa-tag 

Mm «m m of then UtM which ir 
S ta th. diflbroot VkL (Brat A* 

Wo h»T» Mid tlnU the twnpl. rf For- - 

in ttaVlcn* SradeltoriWi *wl wt . 

i Minded in the dofluin of th* gMm hotaoj 

ffSiaffisv-rsa: 

The Colosseum will he described to 1 1 
Motf(MTThe 3rd Begkic, to which tt jU*l 
i |jmtoletibfilsmkMo(ffttoMrieepkttdiftT ,yb 
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l«l AMD tauutts, from which the Bagion derived 
in name, hat the hiitoxy of the temple is unknown. 
The eeme remark applies to the Morm men- 
tioned in this Bogies, which seems to have been 
the imperial mint (Preller, Reg. p. 124 .) It is 
mentioned in inscriptions of the time of Tnyan. 
(Marini, Atti, §c. p. 486.) The Summum Cho 
ragxux is inexplicable. The Lagus Pabtobum 
or pASros» was a fountain near the Colosseum, 
as appears foam the Ache Smote mm (hi Evee- 
hfo> The Doxus Bftdrft Praesentis probably 
lay an the Sqni Un a, Marcos Aurelius affianced 
Cora mod us with the daughter of a Bmttus Pmeaens. 
(Capitol M. Anton, Pk c. 87.) A Posticus Olad- 
I DZA stood at the ex tremity of Nero's golden house, 
| not for from the colossus of that emperors— 

44 Clandia diffuses nM portions explicat umbras 
Ultima pars anlae defldentis emt," 

(Mart de Spec, 8.) 

It h mentioned by tbs Anosymus Einsiedletsis and 
in the JffooKKa under the name of “Paktium 
Oasdli," between the Colosseum and $. Pietro in 
VmeoU, The Ludus Magnus was a gladiatorial 
sohool apparently near the Fats <S & Gi ov ann i . 
(Camna, Indio, p. 108.) The Schola Quaestorux 
bt Oatlatorux or Cafvlatokuk seems to have 
been an office for the scribes or darks of the quaes- 
, ton, as the Schola Xantha on tbe Capitolina was for 
those of the curule eedilee. The Capuktoms were 
thoee officer* who had charge of the oapidee or oapu- 
fae, that is, the bowls with handles need in sacrifices 
(Varr. L.L. v. $ 181); but where this schola may 
have been cannot be said. The Castra Mibena- 
tium were the cily station for what we may call the 
marines, or soldiers attached to tbe fleet and naval 
station at Miaenum, established by Augustus. (Tac. 
Ann iv. 5; Suet Aug. 49.) Ibis camp appears 
to have been situated near the church of S. Vito and 
Via Mervlama, where also there was an aeditmia of 
Neptune. (Canine, Jndica*, p. 110.) The Balvrux 
Daphhido, perhaps alluded to by Martial (lit 5. 6), 
was probably near the Subura and Cannae. Lastly 
theLACUS Orthet, or fountain of Orpheus, seems to 
have lain near the church of S. Lucia, which bore 
the epithet sn Orfeo, or, as the Anonymous calk it, 
vn Ortkea. It is desenbed m the linca of Martial, 
in which he desires Thalia to cany Ms bock to 
Pliny (x. 19. 4, asq.):— 

44 1, perfer, brevis est labor ptraetee 
Altnm vinoare tramitem Suborne. 
lllic Orphan protenns videbk 
Udi veriks lubricum theatri, 

Minmtesque ferae avemqne rtgis 
totem quae Phryga wrtulit Tcoanti 
X 8 M 0 pom toi damns Petals 
fkhlsli sit equjfas penoa." 

„ ir that the 
for such seems to 
mtmm,* heeanse a 
» lyre stood high in 

a S&tojwW* ipnty, 

l*M*i H M 

, Ma.) Th* 

iiiifMi TnMTi TiiWijn 

lint *. As Ifartisl 
if to 

fatffifif cotta lk 
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log through it, which, as wb have seen, must have 
been the Vicus Cyprius, a short bat steep ascent 
brought the pedestrian to the top of the laqniline, 
where the met object that mot bis eyas was the 
fountain in question. The locality is identified by 
another poem of Martial's addressed to Psnlus, who 
also lived on the Esquiline (v. 88. 4 ). — 

44 Alta Suburani vinceoda est asmita efivi 
Et nnnqnsm siooo sordid* saxa grain r 

where we must not take Clivus Suburenus is be 
the name of a teed, like Clivus Capitolinas, Pihb- 
cins, &&, but merely a synonymous appellative with 
what Martial calk 41 altos frames * la tbs ether 
poem. It mey he farther obeerved that thk titoa- 
tkn ef the fountain agrees with ths order of the 
Notifa where it it named immediately btibto the 
Msctitom Livkumm. Okie to it ky the am th 
house formeriy inhabited by Pedo Albtaovanus, and 
in MarttaT* tuns ths tokens of hie friend the 
younger Pliny . 

XII Thk Oollbs, or the Vimikal, Qotbuul, 
and PiNCiAN Hills. 

We have already remaikad that tin thres north- 
eramost bilk of Borne were celled CoUee, in mntia* 
distmeto to the others, whkh Wmn «sM Mont* 
Only two of the form*, to total to tormal, 
were enclosed within to mtifo off total TuDiiis, 
end considered as p rto belonging t» to city; 
bnt port of to Pfaekn was included within the 
walk of Auitikn. 

The CouiJts, Viminaus, the Bmallest of the 
three hills, is separated from the Esquiline by tbe 
valley through which ran the Vicos Patricias, and 
by a hollow running towards the rampart of Sernas 
On ths other side, towards the Qairtnal, is another 
▼alley, which (brides it from that hill, at present 
traversed by the streets called Vta de ' Serpent* and 
Via de S. Vt tale. The most northern part of the 
valley, through which tbe latter street runs, was 
the ancient Valus Quirihi (Jnv. ii. 183). The 
hill derived its name from the osiers with whioh u 
was anciently covered (“ dictum a vimwe oollem/ 
Id. iii. 71), and open it was an Altar or Jumna 
Vim in a Lis, answering to the Jupiter Fagutabs of 
the Esquiline. (Varr. L. L. v. § 51; Feat p.873) 
The Viminal was never A district of much import- 
ance, and seems to have bosn chiefly khakted by 
to lower clwsees. The only remarkable buildiog 
which wo find recorded on fc if to s^endid Pa- 
tag* or 0. Aquiuus (Pfin* xvil 8). Tbsoart- 
enceof some baths of Agrippina upon ft 
on traditions of the mUms age* Tho baths * 
Diocletian, whioh ky on to ittge tot* Utod 
Vimlnol and Qoirinal, wffi he dssstod fa 
Bdctkmontbe thermae. Th»$A ON t i to y 

nu lay without to Porte tofomlk. (BmUto 
p.163.) 

After to Paktino and Copfoeto hilk, the Qw- 
rotal was the most mm <* 
Astosratcf toSahtopartcftop^^ 
Rome, fa noytod fmtokto It «»**#*? 
eariv hiatory. whioh howevir it 414 hot ftiwfa fa® 
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through ihii last viBey wu called Vioua Lowova, 
a* we learn from the Anonymous of Einsiedlen, who 
Tnm tifi* tho chttroh of S. Vitalii as situated 11 In 
vioo longo,” Wo And its name recorded m Livy 
(x 23), and Valerias Maximus (il 5. 6 6). Of the 
different ancient divisions of the Coins Qnirmalia 
and of the origin of its name, we have already spoken 
in the tenor part of this article. 

The Quirted abounded in ancient tees and 
temples* One of the earliest foundations of this 
sort was the Tempi* or Qcnuwua, erected tg 
Noma to Beotnias after his apotheosis, Thste* 
practical notice that w* find of it is, howev*v£ 
n. a 485, wtom Ifrj Qt, SI) records a mesteef 
the senate in it; a foot which shews thc| ft 
have hsett a considerable building. A He# te te 
dedicated, proWdy on the same spot, by 
Cursor, n. c. 292. (Uv.x.46; Plb.v2.d0.) Ibis 
structure appears to bafa ten tarn* in n, a 48* end 
we do not bear of Its re-erection till *. a 15, when 
Augustus rebuilt lt f is recorded mHaMotmmmtm 
A wy m m* end by Dfoa Cassias 0 1V * 19)* Wit 
in the laterfil between these dates we find it shaded 
to as still axkting (I*xl(U.45; Cic. a dM# 
28 ), whence we may conclude that it had been only 
partially destroyed. Dion (liv. 19) describes the 
new tiruotwe of Augustus as having 76 ootamns, 
equalling the yean which he bad lived. Banos, 
it appsan to have been the same building as that 
adduced by Vitruvius (til. 2, 7) as an example of 
the (tyferw oatattyk* $ for that kind of temple had 
a double row of columns all round ; namely, two rows 
of 8 each at the front and back ; and, without count- 
ins; the outside ones of these over again, two rows 
of 1 1 earh at the. sides (32 + 44 = 76). This noble 
portico appears to have been the same alluded to by 
Martial as the resort of the idlers of the vicinity 0 *. 
1 9) Topographers are universally agreed that it 
was situated on the height over 8, Vitale in the neigh- 
bourhood of S. Andrea del Noriztato . (Becker, 
nandb p. 573 ; Urlichs, Btachr. ni 2, 366 , Ca- 
iiina, Indie, p. 185.) There appears to have been 
also a Sacjkllum Qudunaus near the Porta Col- 
ima. 

All the more interesting traditions respecting the 
Qumnal belong to the reign of Numa. One of the 
residences of that Sabine monarch was situated on 
thie hill (Pht. Nwn. 14; Solin. i. 21), where he 
•iso founded a citadel, or capital; and where his 
successor Tullue HostUius, in pursuance of a vow 
made m the Sabine War, repeated, as it were in 
duplicate, Huma's peculiar institution of the Sabin 
worship (Liv. i. 27; Dlonys, ii. 70> All these 
wings show very dearly the distinction between the 
"““•a end Sabine cities during the reigns of the 
™ monarch*. On the Quirinal, the Salian priests 
with their andlia win attached to the worship of 

the Jtanulaan city, they were to 
that of Mars f 44 Quid do anciUbns vsstris. Mara 
wine pater (toquar)?” Ur, v. 62); 

wete nailed, by way of distinction, 

*■ "wiwwiiy iH* * dfu 
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later times by the bate of Coastsntte-^tbe site 
of the present Pakuto Mi tefferi. fiha 

V«u» 8^1 


Uamnjtw »u until* am* <*!&»«*. tin Bditei 

r d of wu, of v&fah, Booordh* to f$m IL. L. t. 

7»>, tho Bomb aim oflfin woo «*ly % oor- 
n. g t h m.orwhotlwjli ' 
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tAaeo iw Mgr Mbr tho? * mi 
, «f <Mriow« «aoo 4* ohngh «T 
IlMt «f & dMhoo, wiu. tho waqio 
tiosa together, 

HI remarked in the former twi t of tbld 
Hitkde that the ancient Capital of Mum jterifo 
steed on the height of MagmmrpatL It contained, 
like the Palatine before H and the Cajntoilne sub- 
teuently, a temple to the three divinities Jupiter, 
Juno, sad Minerva, as we learn from Vann: “Clival 
prakunns a Flora snsus versus CapitoUam vetas, 
quod ibi sacrihun Jons, Junonk, Ifinervao; et id 
antiquius quam aedis, quae in Capitalio fata” (L. L. 
v. f 158). Ite site may be determined by that of 
another ancient sanctuary, the Tuna or Floea. 
In the order of the Curiomm and Netitfa that 
temple stands between the Capitriium Vetns and 
tha temple (or temples) of Salas and Seeapis. The * 
temple of Salus must undoubtedly have been 
situated near the Porta Salutaris, which, as we have 
before remarked, took its name from that sanctuary; 
and we must consequently seek for the temple of 
Flora on the W. side of the Quirinal, or that which 
faced towards the Campus Martins. That it stood 
on this side is confirmed by what Martial says 
respecting the situation of hit house, which, as we 
learn from one of his epigrams, lay near the temple 
of Flora (v. 22. 2): — 

44 Sed Tiburtinne sum proxhnua accola pilae 
Qua videt antiquum rustics Flora Jovem.” 

(Of. vi. 27 ) From which we also learn that the 
temple of Flora could not have been very far from 
that of Jupiter in Numa’a Capital; as indeed likewise 
appears from the passage of Van© before quoted, 
with the addition that it must have lain an a lower 
part of the hilL But as Martial's house is thus 
shown to have been near the temple of Flora, so also 
that it was on the W. side of the hill appears from 
another epigram (i. 108. 2).— 

44 At mea Vipsanas spectant coenaoula lanrut 
Factus in hao ego sum jam regions sane*,* 

It can haidly be doubted tint this passage containe 
an allusion to some laurel trees mowing ter the 
Porticua Yipsania, erected, as will appear in * mb* 
sequent aeoticn, near tha Via Lata by Agri|f*» wtte 
fomily name was Vipsantua. This; 
alluded to in another passage of 
under the name of Vipsanise C 

nothing surprising in Martial's „ 

by certain trees. In ancient Boms tte 
octets, and claimed a considerable sham 
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just described wan two Mend my rites* which ware 
characterised by distinctive appellations M patricia 
u&ptibeku But, to have food the Portions Yip- 
sada, Martial's boon most not only ban boon 
dtuatod re the western aide of th« Quirmal, but ateo 
towards its aoiitoem extremity; which likewise 
re from what has bast said in the preceding 
a respecting the rente fom it to that of his 
1 nnr bring through the Sabura and Vires 
Oyprins; m fbls would bant been a roundabout 

All these riro um s tinci s s tend to anew that Noma's 
Capitol most han stood on the spot before indicated, 
and tibe temple id ItanHttlo to the N. of it The 
part of the bill which it occupied was probably that 
caHad Latiabis in the Aigive fragments* The 
part styled Colub Salutabxs moat ban been 
that near the gate of the same name, derived from 
the ancient Sacellum or Salus, which stood near 
it; to pfoa of which a regular Tun* or SAma 
was dedicated fay C. Jnnioe Buboleua, b. a 903 
QJtw. is. 43, x. 1) and adorned with printings by 
Farina Pieter. These wen ctill to be aeen in the 
time of Pliny, when the temple was destroyed by 
lire hi the reign of Clandins (inr. 7; et YaL 
Has. viiL 14 f 6). 

Cicero's friend Attorns Hvad doee to the templeof 
, Sains (*— teas ririnao Salntis ” ad AU* !▼. 1), and 
at the earns time near that of Quirinus: " Certe non 
huge n tois aedibne iuamhulana peat i 
mum Bomuhse Proonlo Julio dixarit, sc deem esse 
et Qoirinum voeari, templnmqae ribft dedicari in eo 
loco juaseiit” (Be Leg . L 1.) The vicinity of the 
temples is likewise indicated in another passage rela- 
ting to a statue of Caesar, which had been erected 
in that of Quirinus: 44 De Caesare viomo ecripeeram 
ad to, quia cognoram ex tnie hteria: earn ofoyaor 
Quinno mate quam Saluti* (ad AtL ziL 45). 
Hence the sites of the two temples in question are 
still farther established. For aa that of Salas lay 
on the N. side of the hill, near the Porta Salutaris, 
and that of Quirinus some 300 yards to the S. of it, 
at the church of 8. Andrea, so we may assume that 
the house of Atticus lay between the two, and be 
would thus bo a dose neighbour to both. 

Another undent samarium on the Quirinal was 
that of Ssmo Savona or Hina From. We have 
ahown, when treating of the Servian gate* that tha 
Porta Sanqualk took Ba name from this eacellam; and 
Livy (via. 90) dsaeribes it aa foing tha temple of 
Quhinns. Hanoeit most have stood on or near toe 
site of the Masse Q rfrmal e, between tha temple of 
Salas are toil of Flow. It had a performed snot 
tor the Mr kM tha open air, whence his title of 
Dios; cod ‘mans Mi that no oath by this god 
should ha tortott ww n roof: (Van. L. L, v. ( 
M.) M was an dd Sabine deity, and his 
tampla # itotoa aapean to have ban toandad hr 
Tattos. j(Or. Fteto ri. 313; Prop. v. 9. 74; Ter- 
yjrfgt ^ ttotofoa bgfo 

It* Prisons, am reoesded to 
to and ass said to have 
to f|te tima of Augustus* 


There ware several Temples of Fqbtcxa on 
the Quirinal, but they do not aeem to have ban of 
much importance; and toe notices respecting them 
are veiy obscure Yltmrins (Ui. 3) mentions tone 
which stood dose together at tha Porta Odlina, 
belonging perhaps to those alluded to by Ovid under 
toe name of Fobtuva Pubuoa (Fast hr. 375, v. 
729), and by Livy , who mention* a tempi* to Fob. 
tdva Pbduobbia on this hill (xssiv. 53). Then 
was also an Alxab of Fobtoxa to the Vteos 
Longna. (Plot Fart Jfea. la) 

In the street just named steed afo a fooBtm* 
Pcihcotax Pubbpab, founded by VUgUa, the 
dai tghter «f Aulas, after the quam! batman the 
matrons in that ef Pndidtia Pstrida allnded to in a 

<«*.*. «> on** «r *• 

Pores Cdkna was a temple of Yxxna 1 mmsm . 
near which toe Lndi ApdUaaraa wen hdd wire 
the drenched ben overflowed by toe Tiber. (Li?, 
ssx, 38; Appian, B. Cl 93.) Of toe Jmunx 
of Sebapi*, mentioned in the Not#* along with 
that of Saris, nothing farther is known, mmifi is 
from too fragment of aa toeoriptom tend Bear the 
dmrch of & Agata alia Snbnra, where possibly the 
temple may have stood, it may bo Intend tost it 
w*a de dic ate d by Caiaorila. (Crater, Ixxxr. 6; 
Preller, Beg. p. 124.) 

There are all toe asoertainad temples tint term 
the Quirinal; te ft is a disputed point whether we 
are to ]dnc* on this hill the splendid Tkmtuc of 
Sol, erected by Aurdrnn. (Anr. Vick Cm 25; 
Entrop. ix. 15 (9); Vopieo. AweL) Altogether, 
however, the most probable oondusioa is that it 
stood there, and Becker's objections admit dan easy 
answer (Bamdb. p. 587, seq.). By those who re- 
sume it to have been on the Quirinal it is commonly 
identified with the remains of a very large building, 
on the declivity qf the hill, in the Celomna gardens, 
on which spot a huge Mitbrate stone was discovered 
with the inscription 44 Soli Invicto." (Yignoli, de 
Cobmma AnU mmkma, n. 174.) This position 
may be very well reconciled with all the ancient 
aocounte respecting the temple. Becker olyecta 
that it is mentioned in the NoHBa in the 7th Be- 
gun (Via Lata). Bat this Begion adjoined the 
western aide of the Quirinal, and too temple of the 
may hare bare recorded in it, jost as many 
‘ months dodi ri^dto e Aveotfoarew- 

In the Cmt kg m Impmdormn Vim (it p. W» 
Bone^ It is said of Aurelinn. ‘‘Temprim W»*f 
Castre to Oampo Agrippeodediearit;* tod 18 will 
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than# thaa* tenthmad to bwr in general the name nlhtib ate Dm m. Th# Mat dWafaari to 
rf LnmDtu. Brt Bectar fajtarpwU the puaaga sum from bring th* plao* where Veatdl Vhgins 
wroo^y when h» thinks that the temple of Sol lay oontictodaf nMharilto warn MririNl ShSE 


beyond these gartest an the contrary, the passing 
that temple gave rise to the oonfenation, which 
lasted tdl Vopbcus and hie friend arrived at the 
HdiiVakriaol, wherever these may have been; and if 
they were on tbs Photon, the temple of Sol, In the 
looeAty indkutei. would hare been on the mad to 


iMmjf we may o 
that th* Qnlriaal had. In wnt aactjr tho**, bat* i*t 
dkated to the arerriup of M, who waa a Batata 
deity (Van*, £.£.▼. f 74); ud torn Mb It 
Poitou* Sou* tat tit* nriehbourbood *f Jkt 
tempi* of Qairimo. (Qoint/wt Or. L 7} Mid 
arm /4 d<*.|«£ tMMm, Amato. BL&&««|| 
Oanlna, Ad let f. f 10, •**; PraSar, AgfOM^p. 
187.) 

Bach mat tha aaattMriae of tba Qofatari. n* 
who an foBewed by the dee** 
dem ludtea*, tome two died to this mtm : 

the O tte w a Vto&ii wear the msupfo of toe paiae 
name, and the Grooms fiALUwm in the gardaro of 
kallnst, betw e en the ^drlail and Pincton. the 
lormer nee oxnanuy mremsa oy xmsooiuuwiug 
an inscription relating to the games of Flora in the 
Cirtud Karimas. (Seeker, Mmdb. p. 67S ) Uie 
more doobtAd whether a Girona SaUnstii may not 
have existed. We have teen from a passage of 
Livy that tlfe JLudi Apollinaras were performed out- 
wde die Porta GolBaa when the over flo w in g of the 
Tiber prevented their perfor m ance in the usual 
place, and, according to Oanina (Jnd&cax p. 199), 
traces of a drcns are still visible in that legality. 
But none is mentioned in the catalogues of the 
Begums, nor does it occur in any ancient author. 
The Horti Salltotiahi, however, undoubtedly 
lay m the valley between the Quinual and Pincian, 
but their exact extent cannot be determined. They 
were formed by Sallust the historian with the 
money which he had extorted in Numidia. (Dion 
Cass xlm 9.) The house of Sallust lay near to 
the (subsequent) Porta balaria, as we learn from 
Procopius, who relates that it was burnt in the 
storm of the city by Alarie, and that its half-oon- 
Bumed remains still existed in his time. ( J5. V. i. 2.) 
The Anonymous of Euuiedlen mentions some Thbb- 
mar Saixustianaw near the ehuroh of S. Susama; 
and the older topographers record that the neigh- 
bourhood continued to be called Salm st r i eam or 
even in their diys. (Andr. Fulvius, * 
P* Luo. Fauna, Awl. M jR, iv. 10. 
P*13°.) Becker (***& jp. 686) robes a diffi- 
«bont the situation of these rontons from a 
W la Tacitus (ffiet iU. 82), ShSThowever, 
gwm ts none If rightly understood. The Flavian 
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ereotod a magnificent miuSmM 
the FIrobd fomily toroewbare bet wee n the gardens el 
Wblt nod the spot eubsequeutly occupied by t*e 
htohtef Woeletiaa. It to the bbfe& mentioned under 
the mane of "Gees Fbvia * in the Ataftfa, and fa 
afreried to la several epigrams of Martial inoMef 
which be derignatm it at bring near hb own 
dwri&ag (f. 84. fl) : — 

u Tam vicina jubent noa vxvere Mausriea, 

Quum docaant ipeos posse penis dem* 

(Of. ix. 2 and 35-, fits*. SOo. iv. A 18.) It waa 
commonly called TiMFum Groms Fi*avue, aa 
appears from Suetoniui (Do m. 17) ; but the seme 
passage shows it to have been a sepulchre aba, 
since the ashes of Juba, the daughter of Titus, as 
well as those of Domitian himself, were deposited m 
iL (Of Becker, de Marts , &C. p. 69.) It was 
erected oo die site of the house m which Domitian 
was bom, designated as being ad Malum Pu- 
hicum (Suet. Dom. 1); which name occurs again 
m the Notitia, and could not, therefore, have been 
applied to the whole Region, aa Preller supposes 
(Regional, p. 69), but must have denoted same 
particular spot, perhaps a vicus, called after a 
pomegranate tree that grew there. We have already 
adverted to the importance attached to trees growing 
within the city. 

The only other object that remains to be noticed 
on the Quirinal is the Prakiobiax Camp, since 
the bathe of Diocletian will be described under the 
proper bead. We have related in the former port 
of this article that the Castro Frasteria ware esta- 
blished in the reign of Tiberius outride the Porta 
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than an (till mow remain*. fOaniaa, Am, 
p. 194.) They wen inoloded within th* wall tf 
Annikn, which praarred tbrir ontKna. WtMad 
ooh rid that the 6th Bagion rf Angarin*, <4 which 
th* EaquiUn* ftannd th« prinotari nKt, waa oklM 
AiaT g—Bi*. tow a road whkh ran aloof lha 
who)* back of the MB, anawarinf to th* madam 
AroriofArtaMi w . 

Th* tanu HU* jmnd* hot tow 
fanmtam*. Ba earlier name waa OhU 
noga, or Bomami toW W* 
daw whkh wood it; and it was oat J 
rittha aw^he that it obtrisad Hm 
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its haring baa* tha resident* of BaUaarina during 
hia defence of Boma. It ia the same building men- 
ifanedby Prooopina under the name of *cMru>r. 
(Procop* B. 0. li. 8. 8; Anastasias, V. Silver . pp. 
104, 106, Blanch ) Tha part of the hill inducted 
within the later city was bounded by the wall of 
Aurelian, by the valley which separatee the Pincian 
from the Quiiinal, and by the Campos Martins on 
the west 

Tha npHt pmm plana on tha Pincian was tha 
CUnDStt OF Luoullua. Their sitoation Je de- 
termined by a paesaga In Frontanna, from which wa 
leant that tha amhee of tha Aqua Vug© began un- 
der then. (Aq. SL) This most have bean in the 
•treat called Cape 6 Core, elm* the arobee are still 
in existence from that spot to the Fontana di Trevi 
(Canina, Indio, p. 896.) The early history of these 
gardens 3a obecure. They were probably formed 
by a Lueollns, and subsequently came into tha pos- 
aaarion of Valerios Asiallcoa, by whom they wars 
ao much Improved that Mesealina’s desire of poo- 
aeseing them caused the death of Valerios. (Tie. 
Aim. xi. 1, 88, 87.) They appear to have bean also 
called after him M Hortl Aaianci ” (Becker, Harndk. 
p. 691), and it is possible, as we have said before, 
that they may sometimes have borne the name of 
41 Haiti Valeriani.” They were the soene of Messa- 
Hna’s infomoos marriage with Silios (Jov. S. x. 
334) and of her death by the order of Claudios. 
(Too. Aim. al 87.) The gardens remained in the 
poasesdon of the imperial family, and were reckoned 
tha finest they had. (Plot. M 39.) The fa- 
mily of the Domitii, to which Nero belonged, had 
previously possessed property, or at all events a 
sepulchre, on the Pincian; and it was here that the 
ashes of that emperor were deposited. (Suet. Ner. 
50.) Popular tradition places it on that part of 
the hill which overhangs the chunk of $, Maria 
dd Popolo near the gate of the same name. 

XIII. The Campus Martxus, Cntous Fla- 
minus, and Via Lata. 

The whole plain which lies between the Pincian, 
Quinnal, and Capitolina hills on the E. and the 
Tiber on the W.,— -on which the principal part of 
modem Boma stands, — may be designated generally 
by the name of Campus Mabtiub, though strictly 
speaking it was divided into three separate dia- 
It is narrow at the northern part ba- 
the Pincian and the river, but afterwards 
augends to a considerable breadth by tha winding 
nflfts Tiber. Itis terminated by the approach 

Ain Utter to the Capitolina hill, between which 
and tho afrmm Apart of the Servian wall forming 
las me&iem boundary anciently ran. It was cat 
tfcimtyb Its whAe length by n straight rend, veiy 
mm wnepoBd^ with the modem Coreo, ran- 

» ftem the Pttrtn Flaminia to tba foot of the Ca- 
IhasMtiMm past of the district lying be- 
Ml f«4 «Ad m MU® firmed, tonder the 
immoefVk Lata* the f the AngnstanBegions; 

(ntkMr te M «to*M to tto Xtiimtt tod. 
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hills and tbs river waa private property, and aw 
applied to agricultural porpoaes. We have abn^y 
related in the former part of this article, how, after 
tha expulsion of tha Tarqnina, tha Gampas Martini 
was assigned, or rather perhaps restored, to the 
public use. But the southern portion of the plan 
appears still to have belonged to private owners. 
The most considerable of these p o aaeeiions was (he 
Ph^ta F lampha, or Campus Flammuu s, which , 
however, tag soon beta become public property, 
alone we ftnd that ass embli es of the people were km 
M under the decemvirs. (Ur. fit 64) Among 
these private estates mast have bean the Aon* 
Cah, m which was a fountain whence the 4nui 
called Petrcnia flowed into tha Tiber, and seems to 
haft formed the southern boundary of As proper 
Campus Martins^ Petronlaamnis eat inTfoerim fpr- 
flu«ns,qnam magistrstai auspioato transetfnt com In 
Campo qmd agars vriunt,” Pert. p. 2*0; of. Peal. 
Dim- p. 46) j also the Campus Tmsxnrua, the 
property of tha vaatal Tarsda, or 8dfofta, which 


people. (Fiin. xxxhr. 11.) 
be description of this Met 


ha presented te tha 
Wa shall 1 


begin the 

from its southern side; that is, from the Servian 
wall between the Capitolina hill and tha Tiber. 
Immediately before tha Porta OarmentaKe lay the 
Forum Ozjtobxum. It was, m its name implies, 
the vegetable market (Varr. JUJU v. | 14ft) 
The Euefhas Heebarius, or bronaa statue of as 
elephant, which stood near tha boundary of the # 
Region (v. NoUtia) has by soma Mogmphers been 
connected with (bis forum, merely, it «wl mwd, 
from the epithet lerMei but the wall most have 
made hero a decided separation between the 6th 
and 9th Begions. Then were eevezml^ temples in 
the Forum Olitorium, as those of Spes, of Juno 
Sospita, of Pietas, and of Janus. The Temple o» 
Spes was founded by M. Atihus Caladnus m the 
First Punic War. (Tac. Am . it 49, Cic. N. J) 
iL 23; Liv. xxL 68.) It was destroyed in the greet 
fire which devastated this neighbourhood during the 
Second Punic War (Liv. xxiv. 47), and though 
soon rebuilt, was again burnt down in b. o 30; ato* 
which the restored temple was dedicated by Ger- 
manicus. (Tac. L cJ ) The Temtlb of Juno 
was consecrated by C. Cornelius Cethegus in s. c 
195. There is a confusion in Livy between the 
of SoapiTA and Matuca applied to this 
deity (xxall. 30, xx*tr. 33)t and * to 4*=““ 
to deoide which apittoi may to the *««*““• 
The Tauu or ft nu to * *** * 
wcB-fewa bgand rf the Smm A*** J* 
noorUbad tor ftdtor (at mttor) 
with th* milk of her brwwt, jUd to C*to to 
aided «n the ipot where tto tonfto «• * m %' 
(Stotu.^SW; VhhMn.iLail3 

emS ka 110 hr *••• ti ilf ^ 

to pmwumsa «f a row mda to hit 
dtfwhm to anmad W*3 ItoWwu 
mtolM. (Itr. A wt 

St 
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efcc fo 3 On the Forum Otyforium also stood the 
Columwa LacTaria, so called because children 
were provided with milk at that spot. (Paul 
Dtoc. p. 118.) The supposition that there was 
likewise a Fobux Pisoabitjm in this neighbour- 
hood rosts only on a doubtful reading in Varro. 
{L.L. r. S 146 ) . . t , mm 

The Campos Flammms began at an early period 
to be ossified with tempi* and other public buiSd- 
inn. Om of the mote ancient and renowned of the 
faster mm the Tbhtl* or Apollo. The site 
appears to haft been Beared to that deity from mw 
criyttoiee, sad wee tetied Apou»a«* erobelfr 
from seme alter wfcM stood them. (Ut. 

The temple was dedicated it 9. a 480, t* totfft* 
quence 1 a tow made with the view of avtotk* ft 
umti tern (Iir.hr, 95,29.) It remained *9? to 
the time of Augustus the only temple of Apollo at 
Rome, and mttrt hate beta of am stferabk rise, 
since the senate frequtitifo smembtod in it. It toy 
between the Xtonun OBtorhun and Cirote IV 
rainiua, or, eeeordhig to PHny’e designation, which 
amonate to the same thing, dee# to th* Porta* 
Octavios. (Aseon. ad Ck. to Tog. Cart. f. 9ft, 
OrelLj PBn. xtxvi. 5. e. 94.) 

Another ostobratod and important temple was the 
Akdes Bbllokax, smee H was the chief place tor 
assemblies of the senate when it was necessary tor 
them to meet outside of the pomoaHamt as, tor 
instanoe, whetl ton ersto emu miperio were soliciting 
them tor a triumph, tor the reception qf foreign 
ambassadors whom it was not advisable to admit 
into the city, and other similar occasions. Close to 
it was one of the three Sbnacula mentioned by 
Foetus (p. 347) The temple of Bellona is said to 
have been built in pursuance of a vow made by 
Appius Claudius Casons, in the battle against the 
Etruscans, b. c. 297 (Liv. x. 19) ; but accord- 
ing to Pliny (xxxv. 3) it was built by Appius 
Claudius Regillensk two centuries eailier, who 
placed the images of his forefathers in it, b. g. 494 ; 
in which esse the vow of Appius ClaudiuB Caecus 
must have been accomplished by restoring the 
former temple. In front of the temple lay a small 
area, on which stood the Columha Bkluca. so 
called because it was the spot whence the Fetiahe 
threw a lance in the ceremony of declaring war. 
When the war with Pyrrhus broke oat this custom 
wold net be observed to the usual manner by 
throwing the lance into the enemy k country; where- 
ft**, a captured eoldier of Pyrrhus's was made to boy 
•pwceof ground near the temple, which symbolised 
JP t 2 rrft0 *y the enemy; and into this the lance 
(Wtt flung on all subsequent oocaskms of dedaring 
mr *gdnst a people wheae oooatry kv berad the 
***** * 6A) ntocaSTwa. 

X*"* M *** thm tfitvw of Marcus Aurelias. 
\ Um Osis. IxxL 38.) Thera ace two print* to 

thn llaoood| y> whether the temple Itself stood to 
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In th« firtt Km Bwtw (flaw*. a«07) nwt. 
“* »«*o* with 1M4 initwi of “» Cmjkf 
which to th. mdtog « t Hainahu, «ad of taut 
edition*, rad thw |Imm th. area tehind th* 
temple- But thto Wa. dot the mm] (button hr 
■n mm, Md ton to cxpMM mtharity tint tit 
column .tood btfert the ternpto. (JPupf. Vine, p.89; 
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IVtetea Cantos # the wwstom 
Rtol www this order, and flttoae to 
jMa^tow fiakntatoe, ad Sort p. ftftft, Act 
ftM; tdfl mefeae tdtitna* nparior didtur; 
b/Wr ad mrottto.» {Am. p. &.) This km 
pdto that knot altogether established; bet Becker? 
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will t^eer ^Utite farther on, when we coma to 


Publics. 

The Otooiia Flamhhus itself, which will be 
described to another section, ley Under the Capitol, 
on which side its oarceret were, and extended to a 
westerly direction towards the river. Between it 
and the theatre of Mtroellus lay the Posncua 
Octaviae, — which must be carefully dkti sgikhefl 
from the Porticus Octavia, built by Cn-Octavtos, — 
enclosing Temples of Jupiter Stator and Juno. 
Thk portico oocupied the site Of a former one built 
by Q. Caedlius Metellus, after his Macedonian tri- 
umph, and called after him Pobtious Metelll 
It seems most probable that the two temples before 
alluded to were in existence before the time when 
Metellus erected hk portico ; but the notices on this 
subject in ancient authors are obscure and contra- 
dictory. (Becker, Earth, p. €08, seq.) There 
can be no doubt, however, that the Porticus Oo- 
t&viae superseded that of Metellus. (Plm. xxxiv, 
14 , cf. Plat C. Gracch. 4.) It was erected 
by Augustus, and dedicated in the name of hk 
sister ; but at what date is uncertain. (Suet Aug. 
29 ; Ov. A. A. lit. 391.) It contained a bbraiy, 
which was destroyed m the great fire in the reign of 
Titus, with all its literary treasures. (Dum Casa, 
xlix. 43, lxvi. 24 ; Suet IU. Gramm. 21.) Thk 
library was probably to the part called the "Schol* 
to partkdbus Octaviae,” and, like the Palatine library, 
was sometimes used for assemblies of the Semite. 
(Plin. xxxv. 10. a 114, xxxti 5, a 22. A 2ft; 
Dion Ossa It. 8.) Hence, it was even called Octette 
Curia, and sometimes OcUviae Opera. H* church 
of S. Angdo te Pmoaria new stands opposite to its 
principal entrance towards the riw. 

Close to the Porticus Octaviae, on its westeeft 
rids, lay the Pounders Philippi, enclosing a tam- 
pis of Heroules Musabuk. Thk tempk kjk 
built by TTF uMus Hobilkr, the oooquw«f tel 
Aetdians (CHa p. An*. 11), arrirebuat by 
eius PhUimsythe itepAther of Amustus, who dm 
iummndedit with the pprtieA (ftuet A* g L 
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5) amaxmi . mvbabvh. prims (UrHchs, Affm. 
Tofogr. p. 140, and Antw. p. 32). Indeed Eu- 
mttilus expressly bi ya that Fulviu Nobilior when 
In Qreeoe had heard “ Hercnfem Musagetem esse 
comitem dnoemqne Musaram n (pro Inst, SehoL 
Aug, p. 195, Amu.); and we lean from Ovid that 
the statue of Henmlee reprmantod him with a 
lyre (Fast. vi. 810) t— 

u Ammit Abides, inerepaitqne lyram.” 

The vicinity of the temple and portioo is indicated 
in Martial (v. 49. 8). 

It is supposed that the Tbkatrum Balbi lay 
does to the western side of this portico, and, a little 
thither on, opposite the round end of the areas, bnt 
rather to the north of it, the Thxatbux Pomfbm; 
of which latter there are still some remains at the 
Palasso Pio. Pompey’s theatre most have lain 
dose to the boundary between the Campus Martius 
and Circus Flaminios since Pliny mentions that a 
colossal statue of Jupiter, erected by the emperor 
Claudius in the Campus, was called Pompeianua 
from its vicinity to the theatre (“ Talis m Campo 
Martio Jupiter a Divo Claudio Csesare dicatus, qui 
vooatur Pompeianua a vicinitato theatri zniv. 
18). The same thing might also be inferred from 
Cicero (“ Quid enim loci nature afibrre potest, ut in 
partku Pompeii potins quatn in Campo ambulemua ” 
do Fatoi A) Hence it would appear that the 
bonndary of the two districts, after proceeding 
along the northern side of the Circus Flaminins, 
took a north-westerly direction towards the river. 
The Pokticus Pompeii adjoined the §ema of his 
theatre, and afforded a shelter to the spectators in 
the event of had weather. (Vitrav. v. 9.) But 
what conferred the greatest interest on this group of 
buildings was the Cum a Pompeii, a large hall or 
hexed re in the portico itself, sometimes used for the 
representation of plays as well as far assemblies of 
the senate. It was here that Caesar was assas- 
sinated, at the base of Pompey’s Statue; an event 
which caused it to be regarded as a locos sceJeratus, 
and to be walled np in consequence. (Cic. Die. ii. 
9; Dion Cass. xhv. 16, 52; Suet. Coes. 80, 88; 
Pint. BntL 14, Coes. 66, See.) The statue of 
Pompey, however, was first taken out by order of 
Augustus, and placed under a marble arch or 
Janus, opposite the portioo. (Suet Aug. 31.) It 
is a question whether the portioo styled Heoato- 
8TTL0W, from its haring a hundred columns, was 
other name far the portioo of Pompey, or 
distinct building. It ie sometimes men- 
tn a m an n e r which would eettn to intimate 
the t it was identical with the Portions Pompeii. 
Thtti both am arid to have bad groves of piane- 
trass (Prop. tt. 32. 11), and to ham been Mf-ntd 
inland the same fire. (Huron. Omm. p. 475, 
Room) Urn foBflwfctg Hues of Mettial, hoirever, 
appear to show that they were separate, bat adjoin- 
ingbriWfug»<H, 148)i- 

i tecta column*; 
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From m* Huai, sad from two fragments of the 
CapHath* Han, Carina bm correct^ inferred that 
them worn two dfotiart M and that the 
Beostorty*» atofe&i M &*»«*** tf Ptmp*y. 
(Ad^p.97a) VWMTfdMM t a private dwell, 
hre-hsum mar hfo theater in addition to the bouse 
w&ohhepcwmwd iathdOarinhs. The former of 
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(Pint. Pomp 40, 44.) We Bad ether Hoen Pom- 
fso mentioned with the epithet of superiors*, mo. 
ba My from their lying on the Pincian bill. (Asem. 
ad Cio, Mil Arg. p. 87, and c. 25. p. 50, OrelL) 

Hear the theatre of Pompey was also the Pon. 
Ticca Ootayia, which, as we have said, must be 
carefully distinguished from the Portions Octaviae. 
It was a double portioo originally erected by On. 
Ootariua after Ms triumph over Perse us . It was 
likewise called Gobikthu, from its ooKumai befog 
adorned with branse capitals. (Plin. xxxi*. 7 ; 
Veli. Fat. iL 1; Fast p. 178.) Angnatas rebuilt 
it, but dedicated it again in the name of its founder. 
Also near the theatre waa the Triumphal Abos 
or Tiberius, erected by Claudios. (Soak Claed. 

*3ther teroriaa in the district of the Circus Ibu 
minius, besides those already enumerated, wen a 
Temple or Diaea, and another of Jimo Bkouta, 
— different from that of Juno in the Portions Ocfo. 
viae^— both dedicated by M. AemUins Lspidus, ».o 
179. (Liv. xl. 52.) An Aedbb Fortuwae 
Equestris vowed by Q. Fulrius Flaccua in a battle 
against the Celtibenans, b. c. 176. (Liv. xl 40, 
44, xlii. 8, 10.) It stood near the theatre of Pom- 
pay in the time of Vitruvius (fit 3* § 2, Schn.), bat 
seems to have disappsared before that of Teats* 
(Aim. Sit 71.) A Temple or Mabs, founded by 
D. Junius Bratus OaUafions (Plin. axxvt 5. s. 26), 
one of NeTtuee, died as*ddubrnm Cn. Deoutfc” 
(/A; Grater, 7mr. ooexviit 6); cm of Cssroa 
aed Pollux (Vitrav. hr. 8- 4); and probably also 
one of Vulgar. (Fast. Capran. X. KaL Sep) 
Some of these last, however, were perhaps, mere 
sacctta in the circus itself. 

A few profane objects will dose the list of public 
buildings in tlus quarter. The Stabula iv. ¥a<- 
tiohum of the Notitia must have been the stables 
in which the horses of the four faction! or colonre of 
the circus, albata, praams, roseate, and veneta, were 
kept Domitian added two more colonre, the aunta 
and purpurea, and another reading of the Cwriosum 
mentions six stables, whilst the Notitia— certainly 
erroneously— names eight; but it seems most pda- 
ble that there were only four. (Preller, JRegionm, p 
187.) Some of the emporem paid great attention to 
these stables. Tacitus rep re se nts Vitelline as build- 

ing some (Hfrt ii 94); and Cafiguk was consteDtly 

dining and spending hfo time in the ataMeief tho 
Qreeu Faction. (8uet Cal 5f ) Thefouria^ 
tion were pro b a bl y e ft nato d in m 
the carom af the Oh ffltf Ffomhtifffo Betnen 
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n »ppU»d wm twofaW; it mmi for gymnastic 
Md warlike gewtw, and also for large political «s- 
f ifwMl— of the psonto. m the eomitia and omkmm. 
At first it most hare been a completely open field 
with only a few scattered sacred places upon it; 
and it was not till the 6th century of the city that 
tegular tempUs began to be built there. By da* 
greet It became covered with buildings, except in 
that part devoted to the public games and exeratoes, 
and especially tha sqmria, or hone-races, institute! 
by Bomulus to honour of Mare. (Vair. Lid. 
§ 13; PauL Diac. p. 61.) The spot where than 
took plfoe >• indicated by Ovid (#fc* ML 516)t~ 
u Altera gramfaeo spectabb Equina camps 
Quern Tiberis ottrvis in latus urgot aqtite 
Qni tameu qjecta ai forte tenebitur unde 
Gaelics aodptot pufrerutefttaa equos." 

The part «f the Campus the aide of which may 
he said to be u pressed upon * by the 
it lying b 


Tiber, is the! lying between Piomm Nwooma and 
the bridge of & Aspsfc, where the ground forms an 
angle opposed to the descending waters. Hera iho 
was the bathing-piece of the Homan youth. (Hor. 
Od. Hi. r. 66 5 Oomp, Ok pro CM 16.) 

firms writtn bare resumed that this mot was 
regarded as forming a distinct division called Cam- 
ths remainder of the plain 


tie* It 716. We are here only concerned for the oft* 
atum of the place, whkh to vary rertourifr srefgraMt 
by diCvoQt writers. Vrtfthff pliwil it ip tint Fttreti 
Bosrium, which, h owe ver , mtwt bo merer, m it mm 
undoubtedly in the Gampna Mantes (VaJL Mbs. 4 fc 
4. $5; Fasten, pi 626), timgh at one extremity of 
^ (2oo.fi.4.) Mmos B«£er ptoeW it nosrthf 
ninlfinm of Asamstoa. hsinm tod to thtoeendatosii 
tyfcsS 

ffiare toreffy wapd O fot forito i jwAsrer 


was catted Campus Kuos. (PreUer, foremen, 
p. 160 ; Uhls, item. Mmtfm, n. 16; Ganina, 
/who, pp. 864, 418.) But this totinotioo does 
not appear to rest an adequate authority. It to 
derived from a passage in Catullus t M Te campo 
quaesivimns minore * (Jiii. (lv.). 3); and from 
another in Strabo, quoted in the former part of this 
article, where, in describing the Campus Martins, 
he speaks of another field, or plain, near it (wA Jf 
ciov 5* furl row weftfov towtow ko! &AAo vrilor, ko! 
eroal mb cAy wcuiirAifdets, k. t. A.). But, as Becker 
observes ( fftmdb . p. 696), Strabo has already de- 
scnbed the Campus Martins as the usual place for 
gymnastic exercises, and therefore his fiAAo write? 
cannot be the part of it just described. It seems 
most probable that he meant the Campus Flamimus, 
which still retained its ancient name, though for the 
most part covered with the portiooee and other build- 
mgs which he describee ; just as we hare a Moor- 
ed* and Goodman's Fields in the heart of London. 
The Campos Minor of Catullus may hare been the 
ftwpte Martial!, on the Ceelian ; or, as PreUer 
otoerres^thepunotoationmay be^ , 

“ To re^ojpsasivimu^ minors 

The anriem looirstigtodoo thn Campas Martios 
JW tha following:— -The Falus QjjwmSJb or 

SBSsfSKrSS 


... . — - mrepdrenir to this |fih 

«sgo to realtor, sml hence astorte tbs northern pefil 
rf the Ijto m ui tor the site of Tamntuna, eg botog 
the utoto to O S L But it may equally weU refer to 
99m bai fibs narrowest part of the Tiber to Mm 
comae through the Campus Martins— taking the* 
appdkfckn to its more extended senae-Hs where It 
is divided by the Insula Tiberina. Other passages 
adduced are undecisive, as Show of Ovid {Fast i. 
501) and Seneca (de Moris ClaudU, 13); and 
therefore though PreUer (focyfam, Anting, p. 841) 
pronounnes against Becker’s sits, wo must leave the 
question md st snntosd. 

The Aba Mabtu, near which, when the eomOte 
were ended the newly-sleeted oeneans took their 
seats in oturule chairs, was probably the sarfiaet hate 
place dedicated to the god on the Campes which 
here his asms. We hare already obeexred, whan 
treating of the Porta Fontinalis, that it moat hare 
been near that gate, and that it was perhaps erected 
by Hums. There was also an Aedes Marti* on 
the Campus, probably at the spot where the eguarte 
wore celebrated. (Dion Cass. lvi. 24; Ov. Fast, ii 
855.) It seems to have been a distinct temple 
from that already mentioned in the Circus Fla- 
miniua. The fa) It of the Temple of the Lares 
Permarini, dedicated by the censor M. Aemihos 
Lepidns, b c. 179, in pursuance of a vow made by 
L. Aemihus RegiUua after his naval victory over the 
fleet of Antiochus, cannot be determined (Liv. xl 
52; Macrob. Sat, i. 10); but it may probably hare 
stood, as PreUer conjectures, near the Karelia. 
The Aedes Jut-urn ak, built by Q. Lut&tius Ca- 
tulns towards the end of the Republic, stood near 
the arches of the Aqua Virgo, and consequently 
near the Septa. (Serv. ad Asa, xiL 139; Ov.ftot 
L 463; Cic. pro CkmL 36*) 

Such was the Campus Mariana down to fibs im- 
perial times; when the great works undertaken 
there by Julius Caesar and Augustus gave it quite 
anew appearance. But, before we press! to de* 
scribe these, we mutt say a few worth > respecting tim 
Navaua, or gorenunent dockyards. Tbs Mm 
f qBua u ktn placed them under tbs Aventtoe, frees 
<«ZuKr tW 11 with the Emporium os ue u uf fol 
PW. flirt 
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of these fields in the district culled Vaticuras: 
u Aranti qustuor sue jugerm in Vaticano, quae prate 
Qoinotk appellaotur, Cincinnato viator attnht die* 
taturam” (xviii. 4). That the Navalia were in 
the Compos Martins me/ also be inferred from 
Livy (xhr. 49) : “ Neves ngiee ceptae de Maoe- 
donibos inusitatee ante magnltudinis in Campo 
Martio eobdnotae sunt"; and from Plutarch’s ac- 
count of the return of the younger Cato from 
Cyprus, in which he relates that although the ma- 
gistrates and senate, as well as a great part of the 
Roman population, were ranged along both banks of 
the Tiber in order to greet him, yet he did not stop 
the course of his vessels till he arrived at the 
NavaltaH Cat. Min. 39) ; a circumstance which 
shows that this arsenal must have lain towards 
the upper part of the stream's course through 
the city. Hence, though we cannot define the 
boundaty between the Janiculnm and the Vatican, 
nor consequently the exact situation of the Prata 
Quinctia, yet the site fixed upon by Becker for the 
Navalia, namely, between the Piazza Navona and 
Porto di JUpetta , seems sufficiently probable. Preller 
is disposed to plaoe them rather lower down the 
stream, bat without any adequate reason ( [Regionen, 
Anh. p. 249). 

It was Caesar who began the great changes in 
the Campus Martins to which we have before 
alluded He had at one time meditated the gigantic 
plan of diverting the course of the Tiber from the 
Milvian bridge to the Vatican hill, by which the 
Ager Vatioanus would have been converted into a 
new Campus Martins, and the ancient one appro- 
priated to building; but this project was never ear- 
ned into execution. (Cic. ad Att. xni. 33.) The 
only building which he really began in the Campus 
was the Septa Julia. It has been said, when 
treating of the Porta FJumentana, that a spot near 
the Circus Flaminius was appropriated to the hold- 
ing of the Comitia Centunata. In early times it 
was enclosed with a rude kind of fence or boundary, 
probably of hurdles ; whence, from its resemblance 
to a sheep-fold, it obtained the name of Ovile, and 
subsequently of Septa. (Liv. xxvi. 22; Juv. vi. 528; 
Serv. ad Virg. Eo. L 34.) For this simple and 
primitive fence Caesar substituted a marble building 
(Septa xnarmorea), which was to be surrounded with 
a portico a mile square, and to be connected with 
the Villa Publica. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16.) It was 
probably not much advanced at the time of Caesar’s 
assasmnation; since we find that it was continued 
. by the triumvir Lepidus, and finally dedicated by 
Agrippa (Dion Cass. liii. 23) ; but whether it wa* 
completed m the magnificent plan described by 
Ctaer* cannot be said. Its situation may be deter- 
mined ty 4 ptMSge in Frontinus, in which he says 
tbfit the afybae of the Aqua Virgo ended in the 
fifMMi Martin* in fiwut of the Septa. (A q. 22.) 
tips «rehe*» ifhfob, as wu have seen before, began 
m the gardens of Lucullan on the Pindan, were 
oonda^d to the bathsof Agrippa. Douati men- 
tions Mrem^softi Mnwwtewjred in his 
time k Awrttf fjbe dmn* of & Igrmh (near the 
CMWe Mm may (JfffrkJi. ill IB.) This 
A wM* fj* tlm portion of the Septa 

refistiftg under the church of 

Jidk M . * rM Wtta. mm bm 

ft lam* ioft Since where the eseembhes 

mm held, ou^TSkb^^ tbows, and on 


one occasion even a naumachia, were exhibited. 
(Suet Aug. 43, CaL 18, Ner. 12; Dion Casa. lv. 
8, lix. 10.) There was of course a suggestum or 
rostra, for haranguing the people. (Dion Cass. lvi. 1.) 
The Septa were destroyed in the gnat fire under 
Titus (Dion Csss. lvi. 24), but must have been 
restored, since, in the time of Domitian, when they 
had lost their political importance, they appear to 
have* been used as a market, in which tne most 
valuable objects were exposed for sale. (Mart. ix. 
6a) They appear to have undergone a subsequent 
restoration under Hadrian. (Spart. Hadr. 19.) 

The Villa Publica adjoined the Septa Julia, 
and must have been on its & side, since it is described 
by Varro (& R. iii. 2) as being M in Campo Martio 
extreme," and most consequently have lain between 
the Septa and the Circus Flaminius, near the Palazzo 
di Venezia. The original one was an ancient and 
simple building, and is mentioned by Livy (iv. 22) 
as early as the year B. a 436. It wia used by the 
consuls far the levying of troops, and by the censors 
for taking the census (Varr. L c.); also for the 
reception of foreign ambassadors whom it was not 
thought advisable to admit into the city, and of 
Roman generals before they obtained permission to 
enter the gates in triumph (Liv. xxx. 21, xxxiiL 
24, &c.). It was the scene of the massacre of the 
four Marian legions by Sulla (Val. Max. ix. 2. § 1; 
Liv. EpU. lxxxviii.; Strab. v. 249). A passage in 
Lucan respecting this horrible transaction confirms 
the position of the Villa Publica dose to the 
Septa (ii. 196): — 

“ Tunc flos Hesperiae, Latii jam sola jnventus 
Concidit et miserae m&culavit Oviha Romae" 


And another passage in Plutarch shows that it most* 
have adicined the Circus Flaminius on the other 
side (Oo fj . br dAAd not jobrovs koL rwv 
robs wcprycroptyovs eir l$aict<rx* Aleut bBpoltrv 
i rapd rbr hr* 69 popov, 4ndk et riiv abyieXi fror 
cis rb rrjs 'Ewovs tcp6v, SulL 30.) Seneca (de 
Clem. i. 12) likewise mentions the assembling of 
the senate m the neighbouring temple of Bellona, 
where the cries of the massacred soldiers were heard; 
and this circumstance would rather lead us to 


suppose that the temple in question was situated at 
the eastern end, or towards the caroeret, of the 
Circus Flaminius, since the Septa and Villa Publica 
must have bun towards that cud of It nearest to the 
Capitol. The simple building described hf Varro 
must have been that rebuilt in the ceusoreiup of S* 
Aelras Paetus and 0. Cornelius Cethegw,*. 0. 104. 
Caesar could hardly have done ftqrtb&tf to it, stare 
a coin of 0, Fontetaa Gajdto, consul in B. 0. 38, 
testifies that the latter either restored or rebuilt it 

the son-ta- 


he name of M. Vipseniue Agrippa, the 
of Augustus, is connected With the pvMf* 1 
changes and the most Smporttot hulM^ta 
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Campus Martins. The latter i. 
theon, the thermae, a porticoiand tbs Issfistruoture 
called the Diribitoriura. The Agrippre 
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a very conn# i* Pimy (xtxvl 24. a 1), 

topographers have related that the temple vu de- 
dicated to Jupiter Ultor, but this is altogether in- 
consistent with oilier account* of it* destination, 
and It appear* from an emendation of Jan, derived 
from the Codex Bambergensis, that we should read 
JXnbttom for Jotn Ukort (Becker, Handb p. 
685). Dion Oasuiu states that it received the name 
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of Pantheon because it contained the Images ef ntanj 
gods (lbi. 27), which, however, seem to here been 
those of the deities mythically axmectad mM0a the 
Jnlgui nee, and among them that of Caesar fcjmssfc 
The temple is circular, and its magtifoent petalso 
with triple row of ednrens, though perhSps net quits 
in harmony with the main building, cannot fiul to 
excite the s dmitafon of tbs bebetisr* It owes its 
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excellent state of preservation paitly to the eolidity 
uf its construction, partly to its having hem conse- 
crated as a Christian church as eaily as the reign 
of Phocas undor the title of 5 Marta ad Martyrea, 
or ddla Rotonda, To the lover of the fine arts it 
is doubly intei eating trom containing the tomb of 
Kaphael Some at chi tecta have thought that it was 
not originally intended for a temple, but as part of 
the baths, a notion, however, that is refuted by 
passages m ancient wi iters, where it is styled 
templun. (Plin xxxvi 5 s 88, Mac rob Sat n 13) 
The Pantheon stood m the centre of the Campus 
M irtiue, taking that name in its widest sense 1 he 
Thermae, of which only a few unnnj ortant remains 
exist, adjoined it on the S , and must have extended 
to near the Hecatostylon The Diriditorium was a 
laige building destined, acccuding to Becker {Handb 
p 638), to the examination of the voting tablets 
used m the comitia, in order to determine the result 
of elections, and must therefore have been Bitnated 
near the Septa. It seems to have been left unfinished 
at Agnppa'e death, and was dedicated by Augustus, 
h 0 7. Its vast unsupported roof was one of the 
wonders of Borne, and, when destroyed in the fire of 
Titus, could not be replaood. (Dion Casa, lv, 8; 
Plin xvi. 40.) In hot Westhei Caligula some- 
times converted It into a theatre (Dion Cass lix 7) 
The portico which Agrlppa emoted in the Campus 
wtius appears to have beau celled Portious 
AR ooMAirrAiww, from its being adorned with a 
pwtam of the Argonauts, and was emoted in oom- 
A«5?PP* , < nsval victoriee (Dion Case, 
lui 2? , Hut a bo. 11). fieekar (Aw* p 687) 
cootand. that thit w the (am. bonding called 
Neptnnt by Spartian CBadr. 19), and 
noff.iSdrw hf Mo,, Ciiwlo. (l*vi 84), Bat a 
■MOiea ii ' not tqnfodiat to a portioo, nor can ve 
unanna that Dum would her. mad tbs term it*. 
OKtAtun of a orod; wbeooi it Mat mot. probable, 
wiMwtjad hfr Cudna (Imiic. p *08) and other 
•“Pognphara, that Agripp. also erected a Tkkplb 
w Nrnitt j (AsMik wm oonoicted with, « 


Xutibti .Ad Cuuue— 
*“ bttar tm cf iolon that 


the eleven columns now mating in the front of the 
Dogana dt Terra in the Piazza eh Ptetra, near the 
Antomne column, belonged to this temple Of a 
Portici s Mkleagri mentioned in the NoUtta m 
connection with that of the Aigonautarum, we know 
nothing farther 

Augustus Also erected a few monuments on the 
Campus Martius Among them was the Solarium 
Augusti, an obelisk which now stands on Monte 
Cttono which served os a gigantic gnomon, and, on an 
immense marble fluonng that surrounded it, exhibited 
not only the luiira, but also the mci ease and de- 
crease of the days (Plin xxxvi 15) In the north- 
ern part of the Campus, between the Via Flaminta 
and the Tiber, he caused to be constructed during 
his life-time that superb Mausoleum^ description 
of which by Strabo has already been cited in the 
former part of this article This district had for 
some time previously served as a burying place for 
the most distinguished persons Among others 
buned near this spot were Sulla, Caesar together 
with his sunt and daughter, and the two consuls 
Hirtms and Pansa, who foil at Matins. Several 
members of the family of Augustas had been 
entombed in the mausoleum before tbs ashes ef 
Augustus himself were dspoaitfid within it: Si 


Marcellas, Agnppu, Octavia^wd DfcisW (DiStt 
Cass, lui 80* Vug 


Aen. vi 878, seq * Qv. Cm. 
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ad Lb. 67). By the time of Hadrian it was eat*, 
pletely filled; which caused him to build a ns# *» 
en tbs opposite side of the river (Dkjo flitatlr 1 *" *** 
Tlisrs are still considerable remains at Wff 
cf Augustus. The ares on which theta " 

Caesars stood is now converted info a I 
theatre for spectacles of the lowest* 
transit gloria mundi. It is doubtfhl 1 
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known. It* situation near the place assigned I* 
determined by the following passage in Seneca's 
Apocciocynkmt t “Iqicit ilH (Olandio) marram 
Tatthybms deoram nnntme at tzahit capita ©bvoluto, 
ne qua enm poeait agneeoere, per OatnpamMartmm ; 
at inter Tlterim at Viam Teotam deeoandit ad in- 
faros” (p.389, Bip.). If this deeeent to the infernal 
Ngbeteii at «ba snhtmaaean altar of Plato and 
Ptnevpitte before mentioned, it would go for to fa 
the attention of the Tarentum in the northern pert 
of the Campos ; bat this, though probable, ia not 
certain. The Via Tecta is mentioned once or twice 
Iff Martial (hi. 5, vfiL 73). 

the other TTK F^^-n ta relating to Angnstna 
ta ttejpampns Martina, was an Aba Pack, dedi- 
cated A Angnatea on hia return from Germany, 
b. V* it (Won Casa, liv, 25; Or. FatL hi. 882 , 
FatL Pram. III. Kal Feb.) The Aba Fobtueae 
Beduokb was another similar altar (Dion Csss. llr. 
19); but there ia nothing to prove that it was on the 
Campus Martina. 

In the reign of Angnstna, Stamina Taurus erected 
an A mphithe atre on the Campos, — the first 
built of atone at Borne ; bat its situation cannot be 
determined. (Dion Cass. li. 28; Boot Aag. 29.) 

A bog interval ananad after the reign of Angnstna 
before any new public buildings were erected on the 
Campus Martins. Caligula began, indeed, a huge 
amphitheatre near the Septa; bat Cladins caused it 
to be phllad down. Mere erected, obee to the baths 
of Agnppa, the Thermae Nbronianab, which 
aeem to hare been subsequently enlarged by Alex- 
ander Sevens, end to have obtained the name of 
Thermae Alexandre* as. The damage ooo s- 
aioned m this district by the fire of Nero cannot be 
stated, since all that we certainly know is that the 
amphitheatre of Statihus Taurus was destroyed in it 
(Dion Cass. lxu. 18) The fire under Titus was 
considerably more destructive m this quarter (Id. 
IxvL 24); but the damage appears to have been 
made good by Domitian. Among the bmldmgB re- 
stored by him on this occasion we find the Temples 
of Isis and Sbrafis mentioned ; but we have no 
accounts respecting their foundation. Their site 
may, however, be fixed between the Septa Julia and 
the baths of Agrippa, near the modern church of & 
Mama topra Minerva. Thus Juvenal (vi 527). — 

u A Meroe portabit aquas, ut spargat in aedem 
India, antique quae proxima surgit Onli” 

(Ci Joseph. B. Jed vii.fi. § A) It was near the 
indicate ! that the celebrated group of the Nile wgs 
d iaom n red which now adorns the Vatican (Brnmu 
J f tefa pff mf Bam, p. 1 60), together with several 
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was discovered ; though according to other, but less 
probable, accounts, it was found in the circular tem- 
ple near the Porta Maggwrt (Braun, Jfaeeuma $c. 
p. 154). Soma topographers aasnme that tiie temple 
built by Pompey was a different one from the above, 
with the bartered* title of Minerva Oampenab, bat 
in the same neighbourhood , which does not aeem 
probable (Catena, Jmdicm. p. 405> 

Domitian also founded in the Campoa Martins an 
Odeum and a Stadium (Suet Dote. 5), which will 
be described In the proper sections. The situation 
of the fanner cannot be determined. The Stadium, 
in all probability, ooonpied the site of the Pima Aa- 
vonoj the farm of which shows that it mast horn 
teen a dum* The name of Karma is a corruption 
of mAyons, and important remains of this Stadium* 
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were in existence in the time of the Anonymous of 
Einsiedlan (Puller, legume*, p. 171). Theassomp- 
tion that tins place was occupied by a stadium built 
by Alexander Severn— in which case that of Do- 
tnitian must be sought in some other part of the 
Campos — rats only on traditions of the middle ages 
(Carnna, /«&. p. 802). 

Trajan ia said to have built a theatre in the 
Cataptos Martina, which, however was destroyed by 
Hadrian* (Apart. Badr. 8.) The same emperor 
probably erected what la called in theAoririo the 
Bagquoa llaMaWW (Msraanae), which was 
probably a temple in honour of his sister, Har- 
dens. The Antedate a»pesr to have adoroed[tfcb 
quarter with many buildings The Basiuoa Wa- 
wnnw fMatidim) was p-hw erected Itfllftiii 
Phu, and consecrated tofSSSia, the wife cfSSS; 
aa well ae the HjunusJtux, or temple to Haitian 
himself, also mentioned in the Jfetifa. (taller, 
p. 175.) The Txxpunc Axrtmm and CounorA 
Cochlis were the temple and pillar erec t ed hi 
honour of M. Aurelius Aatonince* (Capital If. AM, 
18; Aur. Vkt JSpit 16.) All these buildings 
stood near togetiaar in the vkitity of the tame 
Coltmm, on which the column (Coluntea Antoni 
niana) stiU exists. Bor a long while this, adman 
wpe thought to bo that of Antoninus Pins, and was 
even declared to be each in the inscription placed ee 
the pedeetal doling the pontificate of Sixtus V. 
But the aonlpturae on the oejmnn were subsequently 
perceived to relate to the btotety ef Antanna the 
philosopher * and this view waa confirmed net only 
by the few remaining words of the original inscrip- 
tion, but also by another inscription found in the 
neighbouring Pirn an di Monte CUorio, regarding a 
permission granted to a certain Adraatue, a freed- 
man of Seplunius Severus and Caracalla, to erect a 
small house in the neighbourhood of the column, as 
curator of it. This inscription, which is now pre- 
served in the corridor of the Vatican, twice mentions 
the column as being that u Divi Marci ” (Canina, 
indie, p. 417, seq.) The column is an imitation of 
that of Trajan, but not in so pure a style of art. 
Both derive their name of eochHa from the spiral 
staircase (cochlea, uroxAias) in the interior of them, 
(laid. Orig. xv. 2, 88.) The Columxa Amtonixi 
1*ii was a huge pillar of red granite, erected to 
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2"tt»aa appears from the inscription, by 11 Amo 
lme and L. Verna. It was disoovered la th 
pontifloata of Clement XI., In the garden of th 
Badri ddta Miutom, mi the X. side ef the Paltm 
fBonte CUorio, It brake in the attempt to ereo 
it in the taam tit Motto Citorio, where the obelie! 
a»w stand* hat tfc-* jadmfa! wltii tHimcrijaiooi 


Faustina, 

The Therkab Cokwodiajtaji and A lkSlut- 
dbixax will be ttoated of In the tecdon on the 
baths. After the time of AlexanderSevenia wb 
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tht TnnrtiPttAt A»ch or Quainter, 

L AttD TtaODoenra; tbs inscription on 
bo fraud In the Anonymous of BMedfot, 

the laths if Agrippa, which he called Pobt^joi 
B om Bvektus, titer a neighbouring temple with 
the same name (Arnrn. Kara. axis. 8. f 19); but 
with regard to this temple we have no information. i 
We shall now prooesd to that part of the district 
under omsideration oomprised in the 7th Region of 
Augustus, and subsequently called Via Lata, from 
the road which bounded its western side, and which 
formed the southern extremity of the Via Flaminia. 
The moet important topographical question con- 
nected with this district is the situation of the 
Cmpot Aobifpae, and the buildings connected 
with It We have already shown from the situation 
of Martiafs house, as well as from the probable site 

have lain under the western side ofthe Qmrinol, and 
not under the Pinci&n, where Becker places it. It 
is probable, too, that it lay on a line with the Pan- 
theon and thermae of Agrippa, although divided 
from them by the Via Lata; and hence Canina cor- 
rectly describes it as facing the Septa (Indie. p» 
2 1 5), whilst Urlichs and Preller, in like manner, place 
it between the Piazza degli ApottoH and the Fon- 
tana Trevi (Beschr. vol ni. pt iii. p. 1 12 ; Regionen, 
p. 1 38.) The Campus Agrippae contained gardens, 
porticoes, and places for gymnastic exercises, and 
was, in short, a kind of Campus M&rtius in minia- 
ture. It was also a favourite lounge and promenade. 
(A. Gull xiv. 5.) It appears from a passage in 
Dion Cassius, that the Campus waa not finished 
before Agrippa’* death, and that it waa opened to 
the public by Augustus (lv. 8.) It c onta in e d a 
Posticus Polax, so named after Agrippa’s sister 
PoU or Polls; which ia probably the ssme as tiuit 
alluded to by Martial, in some pesaSges befrre quoted, 
under the name of Vxpiaxia. Tbs Mm name 
seems to be oorrujM in the BotUta into Portions 
GjmeimL Becker (Btmdf*. p, 598) wwdd idmtify 
the Portions Poise with the Pokticus Rubopai, 
bntthsy aeem to be different structures. (Urikhfe 
Topopr. p.139.) The latter, wbidh derived its Earn* 
from a picture of the rape of Ewops, is fremmutiy 
mentioned by Ma rt ial (11 14, 1 to. JO, a. y. to 
gjfaatium cannot be determined; but most topo* 

ajygifflar> ( my , »sag! 
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aort of hanacks as early as the time of Galba. (Tac. 
B. i 81; Pint GWb. 2ft.) 

8wwal onsets mentioned in this district are 
doubtfal as to site, and even as to meaning, and are 
not important enough to demand investigation. It 
contained Triumphal Arches of Claudius 
«ahj> ML Aureuus. The latter subsistod in a 
tolsw% pr^sti:^ near the Ptam Fiona to toe 
Corso, till toe pear 1663, when pops Alexander VII. 
caused ft to be polled down. Itonlielb still adorn 
the stohnase of the Arises* 4i Comtrvatoru (Ca- 
nine, /ad fees. p. 380.) 



ARCH OF AURELIUS. # 

We shall conclude this section with noticing a 
very humble but veiy useful object, the Forum 
Suariuh. Bacon was an article of great consump- 
tion at Rome. It was distributed, as well as bread, 
among the people, and its annual consumption in 
the time of Valentinian III. was estimated at 
3,638,000 pounds. (Gibbon, Beeline and Fall , 
vol. IV. p. 85, ed. Smith.) The custom of distribut- 
ing it had been introduced by Aurelian. (Vopisc. 
Aurel. 25.) A country in which hogs’-flesh is the 
cheapest meat betrays a low state of farming. The 
swine still abounds in Italy; but in ancient times the 
Roman market was principally supplied from the 
forests of Lucania. The market was important 
enough to have its special tribune, and the 41 pk» 
men of toe eternal city 4 (“Porcinarii Urbis aeternae") 
Were considered such a useful body that peculiar 
privileges were granted to them. (CoA *L tit 16; 
fbt, DigntL Part Ooo. p. 16; Grater, Auer, 
eclxxx. 4.) The market is alluded to hi a soft of 
proverbial manner by Philostratas (dread re gal 
«nuM toy dfow op to wwfir iefopL Sonic, 

jk 988. !9, ed, Rayssr.). It Is supposed to have 
Stood near toe present church Croce dei 

lueoha st whfofc wUs substituted for that of 8. 

sSoS% Pmstm lOmtm, into. p. *»; 

Proller, iCtyfoutob P Wfo) 

JEW. Tb» tM*f""** "Ommot. 
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tween Roma and Urb$ was at fopst as old aa tot 
time of Augustus, and was thus bud down by 
Alfenus Varus: 44 Ut Alfeous ait, Urbs est Roma, 
qua muro cingeretur; Roma sst etiam, qua ccnti- 
nentia aedifleia eseent/’ ( Digtet L tit 16. L 87.) This 
circumstance rather tends to strengthen Niebuhr's 
opinion tbst Ancus Marcius onto built a citsdsd M 
the JanioiUnm, without any walls extending tows 
river. [See above, Part II. Sect I. sSlfo) $5 
district in question is naturally divided into tores 
parts, toe Mens Jsnieulus (or Janiouhau), toe 
Mods Vattoanus, — each with their respective vibim 
towards tot river, — and the Insula Tiberius. We 
shell begin with the but , 

We have Already mentioned toe legend respecting 
the formation of the Insula Tibsrhu. through 
the com belonging to toe Teiquins befog thrown 
into the rfoer. In the jeer b. o. 891 toe island 
became saoied to Aesculapius. In oonsequoneo of 
a pestilence an embassy was despatched to Epidanrus 
to bring beck to Route tbs image of that deity;, 
but instead of tbs statue came a snake, into which 
it was perfectly known that the god himself had en- 
tered. As the vessel was passing the Tiberias 
island the snake swam ashore and hid itself then; in 
consequence of which a Temple op Aesculapius 
was built upon it, and the island ever afterwards 
bore the name of the god. (Lrr. Epit xi.; Ov. 
Met xv. 739 ; VaL Max. i. 8. $ 2; Okays, v. 13; 
Suet. Cland. 25.) Sick persons resorted to this 
temple for a cure; but it does not appear that there 
was any hospital near it, as was the csss at Epi- 
daurus. Theie is no classical authority for toe 
fact that the sides of the island were afterwards 
walled round in the shape of a ship, with the prow 
against the current, typifying the vessel which 
brought the deity ; but it is said that vestiges of 
this substruction aie still visible. (Canina, Indue. 
p. 574.) The island also contained a Temple of 
Jupiter and a Temfi^ of Faunus, both dedi- 
cated m b. c. 193. (Liv. xxxiii. 42, xxxiv. 53.) 
The temple of Jupiter appears to have adjoined that 
of Aesculapius. (Ov. Fast L 293.) It has been 
concluded, trom the following verses of Ovid, that 
the temple of Faunus must have stood on the upper 
part of the island {Fast. ii. 193): — 

44 Idibus sgrestis fumsxit altaria Fauni 

Hie, ubi discretes insula rumpit aquss ;* 

but thk. ♦*»*— *> a Mobitts. Is Est a nsessisiT I •* 
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u the rirer-god is celled fai the MWkwMi « 
religion* books. {Fatt. Amk. Vi. Id, ,0m.) By 
• carious error tbs 
founded the former doit/ 
thought that he 


iftgas, and 
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III*.) After 
the building of the fore Mdses wtfch e e te fo et e d the 
UUnd on either rid. wfeh t£ rthreltereffle to here 
uk mined the seme of “ Ur** ntfifo Fofope " (plnu 
PubL 8): Mid tins tbs rivsr was tong fomous 
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to the W./Srbeuce It stretches in a southerly 
tkm to a point opposite the Aventine. The _ 
inline form of the name (Jankulus), though 
ployed as a substantive by some modem writers, 
atoms to rest on no classical authority, and can only 
> beallowed as an adjective form with mom or colli*, 
pecker, fiowft. 663.) The name JMafaasili; 
iipikrindta Janus, whoia wdd to have had 
abor* <* dtadel hen. (Or. FWt.i. 345; Macroh. 
9kt?17.) As the ridge runs in a tolerably stra^ht 
lh* wady dot & from the point where it com* 
menoBB, the cam described by the Tiber Maids 
the B. leaves a.oaosidemUe flaw between the river 
and the hill, which attain itogreaiaKbmdthstttel 
point opposite to the Forum Bcarium. TP 
aha original Skuo ThtimBiBUU. II 
to have been eovend with buildings kqg 
time of Augustus, and was principally ' 
the lower cl os est , especially 
the like, though it 
tea. Hence the ImM JNaoofcr# were held in tbit 
charter. (Or. Fast vt 937 ; Fast. pp. 910,936*11 
It was the ancient Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter, wfebAl 
now Has opposite fee it. (Philo, do VirU & p. 668, 
Mangey.) 

The Bagio Tranetiberina contained but few tem- 
ples or other public buildings. Of the temple of 
Fobs Fortuwa we have already spoken wheudi*- 
c easing the question respecting that of Pudidtia 
Patricia (supra, p, 814]. Of other loci retigum 
in this quarter, fittle more is known than the name. 
Such was the Lucus Fubutae, mentioned in the nar- 
mtivrn of the death of 0. Gracchus. (Aur. Viet. 
Vir. IU. 68; Phit C. Gracch . 17.) Cicero con- 
nected this grove with the Eumenidea, or Furies 
(Nat Dear, iii. 18); but there is no account of 
those Attic deities haring been naturalised at Rome, 
and we should rather infer from Varro that the 
grove was consecrated to Borne ancient indigenous 
goddess. (L. L. vi. § 19, Milll.) It was a uni- 
versal tradition that Numa was buried in the Jani- 
culum (Dionys. Ii. 76; Plut. Num. 29; Val. Mux. 

*• 1. § 12). Cicero, in a corrupt passage, places his 
tomb “ hand procul a Fonti Aha " (or Fontis 
Ana) (cfe Leg. ii. 92); but of aucli a deity or altar 
we have no further account. We also find a Luous 
Cormiscarum Divarum mentioned by Paulas 
Vwomnfa 64, ttttll.) as “ trane Tiberim;" but 
though the names of thsse .goddesses are also found 
in an inscription (Grater, IxxxviiL 14), wlxi they 
were cannot be told. Lastly, a* the Batie Ca- 
pitolina records a Vwus Larux Rurauum in this 
district, we may conclude that they had a tac e lU tm 
here. 

Among the profone plaees tree* Tiberim were 
Muoia Pbata and the field balled Codeta. 
*5* frwner— the land given to Munms Scasvda by 

Ltv. ii 19) 



the Senate as a reward of hit valour (Llv. £ 
—may, however, have lainbejond rim district new 

•gxz£?z a : 

Mon.), _ n. (JM& ttTi&dfc, or 
l^rijjfrs of Linnaeus. (* IflUaaS squisetU set, -a 
xmwtudine. equlaae .setae," Plin. xvlii. 67, s. 4S) 
Jm teems to hive bora a Codetta Major and a 
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Wring shea in tb. Coipfmellertiw 
(xlHi. 28). Bmkor (SMI. pw $$6, mm) wmM 
reoaodletiww diangtnt eocex mt e by oapwajg fa* 
th. Cadet* Miner % in tbaCutfie Xaitiaa, art 
the Codot. Major Maeoitt to it, « tbaMhor .fcloqf 



to 

aowlWitiwOMUd 
hao* beard at it hm i 
oih nji, ia (MlW Ue 

*hiali that OMnecwt^lBedinla^lg 

a wyidt.i- tenrta of Man, an tin tit* of the 
Wee, after earning # toba Ailed up; a project, door, 
ever, wbriferiaas not seem to have bean Carried into 
execution. Seeker aasnmss that temulfl most 
«f course have been in the Gampus Marties; though 
an what grounds does- not appear, as we have al- 
feadyaeen that there was a tempi of Mars a long 
way outside the Porta Capena, besides a subsequent 
one in the forum of Augustus. We axe, therefore, 
of opinion, that the word ’Aptly, in Dion Cassius, 
must bo a mistake either of his Own, or of bis 
oopyists, and that the Campus Codetanus of the 
Notitia must have lain rather below the city, on 
the right bank of the Tiber. (Of. Canina, India. 
p. 866, seq.) The Notilia mentions a Campus 
Bruttianus in connection with the Campus Code- 
tanus, but what it was cannot be said. Some have 
conjectured that it was called after the Bruttii, who 
were employed at Borne as public servants. (Paul. 
Diac. p. 31.) 

Near the same spot must have been the Horii 
Caesarib, which Caesar bequeathed to the Roman 
people. (Suet. Caee . 83; Tac. Ann. ii. 41; Cic. 
Phil. ii. 42.) According to Horace, they must have 
lain at some distance:-— 

“ Trans Tiberim longe cubat is, prope Caesaris 
hortos.'* (Sat. i 9. 18.) 

And it may be inferred from the situation of the 
Temple of Foes Fobtuka, which we have 
already discussed [supra, p. 8141 that they must 
have been at shout a mile’s distance from the Porta 
Portuenris. (Fait Amit PIILKaLM) D seems, 
probable that they were connected with the NxMUi 
Caksabum, where Augustus exhibited a namtadua, 
and where a grove or garden was afterwards laid 
out. vaSs vt<m ^wctaoulum populo dritt 
trims Tiberim, la quo loco atari nemos set 
Caesarnm” Afoa. Aamr.) This upaM rather tebd 
tl eonflrm the view ^bit the codeta Whs to this neigh- 
bourhood. In Ticitas (Ann. xil *6: * Ut queuriam 
Augustus stracto ois Tiberim etagno **) We are fam- 
ine probably to reed Pit for dt, which anritofe fete 
seems to have been retaiasd ia derignating riie 
Trustiberiae dbtifot ffibriM TfrA et 
uls Tfoerim,” AuL Gen. xii IS; of. V« . fefcy, 

i&msaatsuums 

Caktft and Ltriius Caesar, (pto* 'Oi*: 

We rib not to suppose that fe i 

of the lake riicavated for the ahiMMnCa^lrifei 
planted round it as. we learn from Tooituo(* 
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nemos qnod wall etagno circumpoetw* 

Aim. »▼. 16). There ere mre passages which 
show that the lake existed tong after the ti™* of 
Augustus. Thus Statins (Sifo, tr. 4. 5): — 

u Continno dextras flavi pete Tybridto oms, 

* ” dtns stagnant mde coeroet 

Metoxitar hortto.” 

i tharitaatian of the 
bfct on Oft right,* Etowsean, bank (Lydia ripe) 
with the Wamm mud it <«fc Sect TO. 72). It 
waa Used fef Titos 4a exhibit a mmmaehia (Soefc 
TH 7; Dte (toa 1 e.); and remains of it were 
visible wen In the tine of Alexander Sevens (Id. 
foMfe Although the p assa g e hi the Mo n m nmtmm 
Jmmmm ip which Angostw mentions this lake 
is rather mutilated, we may make out 


that ft was 1800 feat long by WOO bread. 

The Wbtitis mentions fen Naumacihae In the 
14th Rsgfcm, but tbs handier to probably corrupt, 
re should read two. (PreUer, Region**, p. 206.) 


We knew at all events 


i Demitton also made a 


tor ahteAghte in the Transtiberine district. 
*40 tiie stone of which it was constructed 


(tosshitosp4.: 


snlwwjiMntiy employed to 


repair the Circus 
That it was in 


appears from Dion Cassius (fr moo? run 
lxvil.8), It probably lay under the Vatican, since St 
Peter’s was designated in the middle ages as “ apud 
im.” (Flav. Blond. Instaur. R. i. 24; 
, V. too. III. p. 306, Blanch. ; Montf. Liar. 
JtaL p. 291.) The aawnacAta ascribed to the em- 
Philip (Aur. Viet Com. 28) was perhaps 


only a restoration of this, or of that of Augustus. 

Among other objects in the district of the Jani- 
culum, we need only mention the Horti Getae 
and the Castra Lectica riorum. The former 
wore probably founded by Septimms Severus, and 
inherited by his son Gets. We know at all events that 


baths in this district ( Spirt. 
Sept Sn. 19; cf. Becker, de Jfarfr, p. 127) and 
the arch called Porta Seftimxava; and it Hk* 
wise appears that he purchased some large gardens 
before nis departure into Germany. (Spart /Ac. 4.) 
The Lectioarii were either sedan-chairmen, or 
Uto eanry biers, and their as tine m 
man than a station for “ 
the Castra Tabellariorua 
Ac. (Pvailer, Region*,*. 213.) 

The Men or Colub V ATsaurai (torn p littto to 
the MW. of the lions Janionhw, tram which it to 
ssparatedcnly by a narrow valley* aaw VaUe d hh 
firm The origin of the name of this district, at 
present the most famous in Boom, cannot be detar- 
<The most common derivation of it to from a 
gained p oeeeeri on of it from 


Paul. Disc. p. 879.) 
We" have already remarked that thereto no ground 
for Htobutato assumption respecting the existence • 
here of an Etruscan city called Patio* or P atiSwai 
[see p. 724]. This dtotrict belonged atiU toss than 
the Janiculin to the city, and was not even included 
in the walls of Anrefian. It was noted for its un- 
healthy air (Tae. JET. iL 93), its unfruitful soil 

E Cio. de Lag. Agr. ii. 85), and its execrable wine. 
u Vaticana bibis, Mbis venennm,” Mart vi. 92. 93; 
cf. x. 45.) In the Republican times the story a» 
beautifully told by Livy (iii. 26) of the great dic- 
tator L. Qttinotius Cmoinnatua who was saluted 
dictator here whilst cultivating his farm of four 
acres, the Phata Quieotza, lends the only interest 
to the scene, whether it may belong to the romance 
of history or not There were no buildings in this 
quarter before the time of the emperors, and almost 
the only one of any note in all antiquity was’ a 
sepulchre — the Mausoleum or Moles Hadriaivi, 
now the CcuteUo di & Angelo* (Dion Cass. lxix. 23; 
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Hadr ian’s ma usoleum was the tomb of the following I 
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tlooe* (ir. 44). It wu sot till tto jwu- b. o. MS 
that eamrtt to tto atoriots wan tofflt (Ur. 
Till. SO.) W« osmx>t Ml what the original owi ato r 
of «w**w may tot* Icon, bof tt tm nttoUp 
adapted to ttot of tto toaiiota wfafab atatM to tto 
(aca. Aooordlm taXtotoMto (tit too#, 0) 

— - r tttf .» 

mi tMtoari tol ton* to 

Itortitow ludtajtofc m >ife tMtak I 

fa TtWlgS^ 

>? wm mpiremw to apes wim uvnmiMK 

■J? # #iJ 2 r 2 (»rS 7 

^reet w sieque seps g iMOIM I SHE Wm 

~ tmtim «* tarto* qui via e om* 

imftfa itritfifi cam Mmsm jam uimai aocemrit" 

& Ad Murtr pet of the Btufe* then were tar 
«etan» though by whom the fourth, or totao, tree 
he Arid. “ ‘ 


Then gardens of the Domitian fondly are frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions* and those who are curious 
res pecting their history will find a long icooont of 
them in Broiler's Region* (p. 207, seq.). They 
app ea r to hare existed under the same name in the 
of Aurelian. (Vojho. AvreL 49*) In the 
same district were also the Horti Aoeotwa*. 
Theeh earn a Into the p o sses sion of her son, Ca- 
ligula, who built « efaeos in them, afterwards 
MM the Circus Nwonis. It will be treated of in 
another section; and We shall only 
that this was the jtoe in which the Christa* 
haring pwritafy been wrapped in the fata 
malmta or tan* wire burnt, to serve ae torches 
for the midnight gate. (Tie. Am*. 

Both the gardens mentioned oame into rite 
of Mero, end w*f ther eta have also b 
Honti Nsnosna. (1kaH.arie.89.) 

the Brighknrheod etas to hare beenacheesn 
spot for the eepukittm ef the great One of them, 
a pyramid larger tan the still existing monument 
of Otam, Meted tiU the end of the lgtib MM* 
and wee ebettrdly regarded tainstimas as the e*» 

M — L a||to to^aslto^ilkMto 

pmormm iioiiRi* mmohv ■ 101 wpwcfw ocm 
moms AjHoamL It appears from notices belonging 
to the middle ages fat on or near the spot where 
St. Peter's now stands, there was anciently a T s» 
run AFOUUons, or more probably of Sol. (Ansa* 
tables, ViL Rikmtri, p. 42 ; Montfi Dior* i. p. 
155.) 

Haring time gone over the various districts of 
the eity, and noted the principal objects of interest 
which they contained, we shall now proceed to give 
an account of certain objects which, from fair 
importance, their general similarity, and the small- 
ness of their number, may be most conveniently 
ranged together and treated of in distinct sections, 
buch are, — (1) the structures destined for public 
games and spectacles, as fa Circi, Theatres, and 
Amphitheatres; (2) the Thermae or Baths ; (3) the 
Bridges ; and, (4) the Aqueducts. 

The general characteristics of these objects have 
been so fully described in the Dictionary qf An- 
tiqttitie* fat it will be unnecessary to repeat the 
descriptions here, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to what may be called their topographical 
history; that is, an account of their origin and 
progress, their si t uation, sise, and other similar 
particulars. 

XV. The Outct, Theatres, axd Ajcfhx- 


Horae and chariot raom were fa earliest kind ef 
spectacle known at Borne* The principal ciro&s in 
which these sports were exhibited, and which by 
way of pre-fanenee over the othorU oases ultimately 
to be distinguished by fa title of Camus Max*- 
mub, was founded, as we have • tinfa related, by 
the elder Tarquin, in the unity between fa Pshfae 
andAventfa That ku», however, probably didllttie 
more than tatifaEitafafagiremd; for certain 
spya around 11 wren assigned to fa patdefons and 
knighta, and to fa 30 curiae, ou whil st fa time 
of ue garnet, they erected their own seats or seek 
**»•» C$m ^rnmrnmh udjbrt (Ur.lUftC 
*>**>» a as.) tomtit* to fry, tto toa* 
®*5*» ctotoMA to mM ante Tto* 

£*“ (to *> M) \ timA Sfeaytiw 
<tot npoMtfc m camoadtog tto cimu with par- 


fa s nta lsnd w sywrate (Bust flow. 7), but faaa 
As ««t seem to have come into customary use. The 
usual tata * or start, consisted of four chariot* • 
we learn from Virgil with fa note of Berrios 

“ Centum quadryugos agitaho ad taataa cams # 
(&*rg. SL 10); 

where the commentator re m arks tan Times— >*ld 
est, nabs diet exhibfa fas—* Mae, quk, ut 
Varro dioit hi Sbris de ganto pQpuli Itameni, ollm 
xxv. musus fiebant 9 It appears probable that 
the career* were twioe fa number of the chariots 
which started, in order to afford egress to those 
which had finished the course, whilst fresh cha- 
rioteers were waiting in those which were closed to 
begin a new course (v. Becker, de Maris , p. 87). 
Thus in the Lyons mosaic eight career* are repre-« 
sented; but in the Circus Maximus, after the in- 
crease of the factions to six, there were probably 
twelve career *; and such also appears to have 
been the number in the circus on fa Via Appia* 
(Of. Gassiod. Var. iii. 51.) The Circus Maximus 
seems to have remained in a very rude and im- 
perfect state till fa time of Julius Caesar. He 
mereased it by adding to both its extremities; 
and its sise when thus enlarged appears to ham 
been 3 stadia in length and 1 m breadth. Caesar 
also surrounded it with a canal, called EtTBmjs, hr 
order to protect fa spectators from the faryoffa 
elephants; but this was filled up by Mere And eon# 
verted into seats for fa equitas, whose foereaasd 
numbers probably required more momtaodatat, 
(tat Co*. 89; PHn. riil 7, xxxri-24.s. U 
The description of fa fans by Dionysius (tiL «g) 
is the clearest and longest we Ptafabutlhe 
measurements which be gives drehr tan those 
ef Pliny, as he makes it 81 stadia tag fa 4 

fleg&vassJagtfs 

tuk tto imer and tto ottortocMtodraomtoU*. 

Tto wtor will find » to^ttoarf ytowH i w Ut 
fa^ difibrent measures in Canlaa s mamma 
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pvt of tiie building. (Dion Case. 1. 10.) Au- 
gustus rebuilt the PuMnar, or place on which the 
images of the gods were laid, end erected the first 
obeUek between the metae, (Mon. Ancyr.; Suet. 
Avg. 45 ; Plin. xurl 14. s. A) The side to- 
wards the Awntin* was again burnt in the reign 
of Hberittf, (Tac. Ami. *L 40.) Claudius much 
improved the appearance of the drous by substi- 
tuting marble caroms for thorn of tafo, and rntae 
of gilt brouse for the pluvious ones of wood. He 
alee appropriated certain seats to the senators. 
(Suet ChsA 01.) We havp seen that the fire of 
Hero broke oat iu the drous, whence it is natural 
to conclude that it must have been completely de- 
stroyed. Tot it must have been soon restored, since 
Nefo caused hia ridiculous triumphal prooesaiou to 
pass through it, and hung hia triumphal wreaths 
round the obdtek of Augustus. (Dion Csss. Ixiii. 
01.) Tbs dfoots of another Aro under Domitian 
were ropairod with the stone from his wai w wa o tig , 
and it was now, perhaps, that 12 careens were first 
erected. (Suet Bom. 5, 7.) We road of another 
restoration en a still more magnificent scale by 
Trojan. (Dion Case. Iviii. 7.) During the cele- 
bration of the Lpdi Apollinaree in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius, some of the rows of seats foil in and 
killed a large number of persons. (Capitol. Anton. 
i 9 . 2; CataL Imp. Vietm. ii. p. 244.) We know 
but littfo more of tiro history of the Circus Maximus. 
Cdhstantine the Great appears to have made some 
improvements (A or. Viet Cost. 40. $ 27), and we 
hear of the games being celebrated there as late as 
the 6th century. (Cassiod. Var . iii. 61.) The 
circus was used for other games besides the chariot 
races, as the Ludus Trojae , Certamen Gymnicum, 
Venatio , Ludi ApoUmares , Sec. The number of 
persons it was capable of accommodating is vari- 
ously stated. Pliny (xxxvi. 24. s. 1) states it at 
260,000. One codex of the Notitia mentions 
*486.000, another 385,000 ; the latter number is 
probably the more correct (Preller, Regionen , p. 
191.) The circus seems to have been enlarged 
after the time of Pliny, in the reign of Trajan. 

The Circus Flakuviub was founded in b.c. 
220 by the censor of that name. (Liv. Epit. xx.; 
Cass. ChrofK. p. 178.) We have but few notices 
respecting this drous, which lay under the Capito- 
lina, with its careens towards the bill, and its cir* 
cnlar end towards the river. « The LudiPlebeU, sad 
these called Tmrii, were celebrated hero (VaLMax. 
i. 7. $ Vanr. L.L. v. § 164), and Augudus d 
folded in it the spestade of a crocodile abase. 
(Dion Oass. 1*. 10.) H also served for Hustings rf 
the prods, wtiah had previously hew heU fa the 
Prrti* W ro W i (Liv. xxvil 21 j CkTml AM. 
L 14.) W» Ih4 no mentfou of tha Circus Fkminras 
star tm tidt osntury of our sea; sad in theaariy 
pact of thfttitii osnturyit had been *o completely 
fof s tt e u Shat tiro Aaonymaua of ginriedlen mistook 
tiro ifoau Nm*m for it Vst rom al n s of it are 
mid 40 hove ad d ed tift tin If Ik century, at the 
dweeb ef til f itiartiw dti Ifosorf and thtPaUmo 
ffrk Kb. iv. 


(AftAftrii 
I«do Bean* til 
What is aometlmsa 
the Cnwua AoowaiUt 
the die ef Use Meter 
Msrtafejjy «d 


4 DfA lib. iv. p. 264 ; 
4* 26. p. ISA) 
mode rn topographers 
as we have said, 
But the Ago - 
with Oiroeusisn 
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and hence Becker's conjecture seems not impro- 
bable (Aoutib. p. 670), that it was the Stadium 
founded by Domitian. The Grecian foot-races had 
been introduced at Rome long before the time 
of Domitian. Both Caesar and Augustus had 
built temporary stadia in the Campus Martina 
(Suet. Ones. 69; Dion Cass. 18L 1), and Domitian 
seems to have constructed a more permanent one. 
(Suet Vtfm. 5; Caauod. Chrem. t ii. p. 197.) * We 
are not Meed told that it waft in the Campus 
Martins, but this is the most probable place for H ; 
and tiro Notitia after mentioning the throe theatres 
and the Gdbvm in the 9 th Region names the Stadium. 
It is also mentioned in conjunction with the Odeum 
by Amndanua MaroaKinua (xvi. 10. 1 14). It is 
djacrimimitid from the droi by Lam primus; “ Omnes 
de oireOfde theatro, da stadio^-merotrioes coUegit” 
(Befog. 26.) In tiro middle ages it seems to &ve 
been called 9 drous Alexandrines,” an appellation 
doubtless derived from the neighbouring tkermse 
of Alexander Severae. By the Anonymns Einaiedieft- 
sis it was confounded, as we have said, with the Cir- 
cus Flaminius. 

Putting this on one side, therefore, the third 
circus, properly so called, founded at Rome, would 
be that which Caligula built in tiro gardens ef his 
mother Agrippina in the Vatican. (PHu. xvi. 
40, xxxvi. 11; Snot Cloud. 21.) Prom him the 
place subsequently obtained the name of Gaiahux 
(D ion Cass. lix. 14), by which we find it mentioned 
in the Notitia. (Reg. xiv.) This circus was also 
used by Nero, whence it commonly obtained the 
name of Cntoirs Nebowis. (Pliri. I c.; Suet. Ner. 
22; Tac. Arm. xiv. 14.) In the middle ages it 
was called Paiatium Neronis. Some writers assume 
another circus in this neighbourhood, which Canina 
(Indie, p. 590) calls Circus Hadriani, just at 
the back of the mausoleum of that emperor; but 
this seems hardly probable. (Of. Urlichs, in Class. 
Mas. vol. iii. p. 202.) The chief passage on Which 
thiB assumption is foanded is Procopius, de Bell. 
Goth. ii. 1 (Preller, Regionen, p. 212). 

A fourth circus was that or Maxentiub about 
two miles on the Via Apple, near the tomb of 
Caecilia Metella. It turod to be commonly attributed 
to OaroUalla; but an inscription dug up in 1826 
mentions Romnitts, tbs sen of Maxentius (Orell. 
/user. 1069); mi tills igtroe wkh tiro Catalog** 
Jmperatsrwm V iem ms k, which ascribes the build- 
ing Of a drous to Maxentitt* (H. p. 248, Bono.). 
This building is in a tolerable state of Reservation; 
tiro spina is entity and groat part tif the external 
wall* romaiaift «i ttMkM tprotafar can here gain » 
eMRfdea of the airootismenty of en ancient awns. 
A complete deecriptiS of it hasten published 
by the Rev. Richard Btugese (London, Morray, 
1828,) 

The fifth and laet of the drosses at Rome, which 
can be assumed with certainty, is tiro Circus 
HeuogIbaxa, which lay war tiro Amphifoeatrum 
Castronse, outside the waits of Attrttian* (Crliehs, 
Adm. p. 126, soq.; Raster Afifoosi, 

p. 81.) We haro already arid that tbs existence oj 
a Giaouft Fionas tothft «th Mbs* is • 
invention; and that tif a Owens SaixiW*n, » 
same district, rods sn ho aatisfotifoty 

Altiwunk ^theatrical Mtimtskuasart wars aw*; 
duced vRemt at sa 

noperuaunat theatro before tiro Wfortfr* ? 


— , built ta tiro — , , 

8* o &S.(V«Mf«4lL40ilm 
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vionsly to thUi period, ploy* were performed to 
wooden theatres, erected for the occasion. Some of 
these temporary buildings were constructed with 
extravagant magnificence, especially that of M 
Aemilius Scaurus in B. o. 59, a description of which 
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is given by Pliny (xxxvi. 84. s. 7). An attempt, 
to which we have before alluded, was indeed made 
by the censor Cassius, b. c . 154, to erect s stone 
theatre sear the Lupefcsl, which was defoated by 
the rigid morality of Scipio Nasica (Veil Pat, 1 
15; Val. Max. U* 4. 1 8; liv. J9p& xlvdi; Ores, fo. 
81). A good deal of this old Reman ftetingtomtotod 
in the tto» of Pomney; and to outer to overcome, to 
^ “ to avade it, he dedtoatod a temple to Vkaca 

... La. LI. xl 1 . 


» the summit of his theatre, hnjpwliilR 
' seats appeared to form «a sac«# (Ts*. 
80 ; Tert <fe SpecL 10; Pirn, viO. 

1 xL- .. a 


lather 

ViOTfUX on 

the rows of seats 

Aftffe XIV. SCI ; »w«* w v|>wwh t vr , * nwt vppa 

7> Gellius ptooes the dedication of the theatre to 
the thud consulship of Pcmpey, which is at varisnet 
with the other authorities (AT. A . x. 1), We hate 
spoken of Its eituatton to * preceding section, end 
shell refor the reader who desires any further in- 
formation m this bead toCanhu (/edfoos^p. 366, 
aeq ), who has beetnwtdtttoQh labour to investigating 
the remains of this bn rang, Thors is great dis- 
crepancy in theacooutosof the number of specter 
tors Which this thtotoe was capable of aocommo* 
dating. Acoerdtog to Pliny, to whom MSS. them 
are no venations, it held 40,000 persons (xxivl 
24 s* 7); and the account of Taoitns of the visit 
of the German amtoamdors seems to indicate a large 
n amber (“ Intravere Pompeii theetram, om znagni- 
tndmem populi viaesent, 1 * Am. till 54). Vet one 
of the codices of the NotUia assigns to it only 
22,888 seats, and the Cunasum still fewer, or 
17,580. It was called theatrum lapideum, or mar- 
morewn, from the material of which it was built; 
which, however, did not suffice to protect it from the 
ravages of fire. Ihe scena was destroyed m the 
reign of Tiberius, and rededicated by Claudius (Tac. 
^ nn * in. 72, Dion Cass. lx. 6) The theatre was 
"i j n fire nnder Titus, and again in the reign 
of Philip, but it must have been restored on both 
occasions, as it is mentioned by Ammiaoue Mar- 
cellmne among the objects most worthy of notice m 
ms account of the visit of Constantins II. (xvi. 10). 
We learn from the Catalogue Imptralorum , that it 
had been repaired by Diocletian and Maximum, and 
it was aiso the otyeot of the cam of Theodonc 
(Cassiod. Far iv. 51). 

/cx J HKATBB or Bauidb, dedicated in n c. 12 
(5ueU Aug. ag; Dion Ones. liv. 25), was a building 
of much less importanoe, and but few accounts 
ftave been preserved of it; yet it must have lasted 
Period, aa it to recorded m the ATotfeia. 
According to the Outjoeum it accommodated 11, 600 
whilst the MSS. of the AfeWn mention 
1 WO and 8088. 

(Yh^n****??* waa begun by Oaesar 

Inio" 6 * X l hl 49 >» fiedioated by Augustus, 

?aL the ^ ra « n «7 of his nephew, Murcelhu. 
An °ir-\ Suet Aug. 29 , DtonGsaa. liv. 26.) 

utmkmd its situation to thi 
Pomm Olitoriur and nay considerable remains 
to he atoii tathe Puma MmOmara, 

*ftitvr;£j i fSxSS % 

anpe/$ theatre. In the {hrtoto 
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Several) contemplated a renovation of the theatre 
(Alex. 44.) 
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THEATRE OF MABCKLLCS. 

Thaw were the three Rorran theatres, properly *o 
called (Or. JV.m. 12. 24) — 

“ Proqne tnbua resonant terns theatre foris." 
Some of the MSS of the NobUa mention four 
theatree, including, of ooureo, the Odeum, which 
waa a roofed theatre, intended ter musical per- 
formances. According to the moot trustworthy 
accounts, it m built by Domitian, to bo used in 
of the CopitoUDO j 


the musical oontette of the Capitolina game* which 
ho instituted (Suet Am 4; Oaeei o d. Ctnm. 
p. 127, Bone.); and when Dion Cassius (fads. 4) 
ascribes it to Trajan, we may perbapo aremae that 
It waa ficiahod or perfected by him. Steo appear, 
to hare firet introduced muahml eonteota (Tso. Asm 
xir. 20), tat the theatre In which they were hsM 
was probably a temporary one. Tta Odooa wm 
capable of holding 10,000 or 12,000 pmona. . » 
it mentioned by Ammianna MsroeUinus (ail 10) 
The Amfhxthxatbx of Statiuui Tabboi 
waatha a™t permaooot building of that ktod m aoted 

at Breae. After the charite recce. tho ghdate rhieeUK 

hate rrara the mo«t fcvourito .peeteck thatanaaimj 
yet it wre long before eny prefer buUdtag tew 

anwereiatedto them. We tam already related ; 
taU XTiw. gledieten were e rhih i t od hwfUNh 
Bnaritan inn, c.244; end eu ta ene te tfritata remtad>o 
teak since either in the anew or hi tta Mm* 
XteMnms yet wither ef there gate Mf hi 
adapted tar each an extiMttah The f 
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tamuM, from Ha grant length, and the tnetae 
and tp m aa ware in the waj$ whilst the latter, 
besides Its moral unsuitableness for snoh a spectacle, 
became by degrees so crowded with monaments as 
to leave bnt little space for the evolutions of the 
combatants. The first temporaiy amphitheatre was 
the wonderfol one built of wood by Caesar’s par- 
tiefta* C. Scriboaiua Curio. It consisted of two 
•operate theatres, which, after dramatic entertain- 
ments had bton given in them, were turned round, 
with their andhneas, by means ef hinges or pivots, 
and formed an amphitheatre (Plin. xxxvi.24. s.8). 
Caesar himself afterwards erected a wooden amphi- 
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theatre (Dkm Case, xhiu 22); but that of Stetitiua 
Taurus was the first built of stone, and conti nue d 
to be the only one down to the tune of Vespasian. 
We have mentioned that it was in the Campos 
Martins. It was dedicated in the fourth consulship 
of Augustus, b. c. SO. (Dion Gass. It 28 $ Suet 
Aug, 29.) The amphitheatre erected by Nero in 
the Campus Martins was a temporary one of food. 
(Suet J Vera, 12.) The ampMfcheatm of Tamms, 
which does not appear to have been very magnificent 
(Dion Casa. lix. 10)7 waa probably destined fotb 
fin of Nero; at all events we heir no more of H 
after that event The Axpbxtrsateijic F&aviuk, 
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under tiw ftrtn O afrtoa w waa eltiwr darintiNM 
tiw mat atk* ef the buHdat, or, not* p t abtojf, 
tram tn oounmus at mn^ wmoa m crate n it* 
(See NUbr, M AntitoMre J>Vwi», in the Ap. 
pendix to Narftatwi * *»> wMek contabw tiw 
beat htetory of thamAutof 8w*» to madam titoafc) 
(X the AlO t ai'Mw afwmOiawuawa^ murtLOoce, 
we haw abaadf wgmm f> M7]. 

XVJU Tm Taewn, o* Barm, 

TVit nf rtitffnft wnatill in irwiir htirfr «■>* «f thaw 
large pubH# imtitwtiong which were open either 


large pubtt# imtitwtkmg which were open either 
gran or fifth Me trifie to *13, md ef which the 
first were the TgwftttAB Ahbippab, oeer hie Fen* 
there. The tberibd* must not be regarded as mere 
botoae, or pboft for bathing. They likewise con* 
uined ggmmteia, or places for gymnast!* exarrises ;! 
kexedrae, or noma for the disputations of philo- 
sophers, as well as apartments for the delivery of lec- 
tures, &c. The thermae of Agrippa do not seem to 
have been so splendid as some of the subsequent ones ; 
)et f though they suffered in the fire under Titus, 
they were preserved till a late period, and are men- 
tioned more than once by Martial (lit. 20. 15, 36. 6). 
The Thermae Nerohiahae were erected by Nero 
very near to those cf Agrippa (Tac. Ana. xiv. 47; 
Suet Nero, 12). After their restoration by Alex- 
ander Sevens, who appears, however, to have also 
enlarged them (Lumpnd. Alex. 25), they obtained 
the name of Thermae Alexahdrinae (Cassiod. 
Chron. voL ii. p. 194, Bono.). They must hare 
lain between the Puma Naeona and the Pantheon, 
as they are thrice mentioned by the Anonymous of 
Eimiedlcn between the latter building and the Circus 
Fluninius, which was the name he applied to the 
Pweza Nawma, Bence the probability that the 
Pfoe just named was the Stadium of Nero. The 
Thermae Nerooiaaae are ftfcintntlr men tioned in 
• way that indicates oonridm^ssplendoQr (Mart, ii. 
88. 8, wit 34. Si fit* Sib. L 5. 6»)| bat tiwir 
nxme wm obliterated by that of the Thernwe Atox- 
“innM, by which tiwy appoar in the ATotiNa. 

Tiw third iwtiw ettoMd at Bans «m tiw 
Thkbxas Tra, on tiw EwjuUbw, m* tiw FU- 
2!? •"VUtiMrtn. QtvLSpeeLi). There m 
■® ototideaU* remains of theee Iwtiw; bat tiw 


<wd «toi to tiw ObwWiw, wbo howtoer, alngatorly 
«Knu^|hto tiw MMto* of both in the Nip of 
I tomWb W (Oawiod. Ctowt* reL li. p. 197, Me. | 
Htown. wri. \ j. MB.) The Iwtiw of Titoa bad 
btoniMOf WH7 tojwwtiMaly (“ edbeta nraneto,’ 
Mtot M 1 , “ tiwnnfc jute MfaHtop tttnwtto,” 
Boot ntn«ad wight eoaaaqaentiy bom ttud in 


£*•' &mm tiUMfett* w»L ii. p. 1 », 
fry* 1 *, p. 101). Tho dto on which they wand me 
Jtwtiou^oaautod by tiw gaUm boww of 
Mnx Saar ttotaa atww tiw Taxmas Tnuain, 


Suet m 7% sod might consequently Boon stand in 
need ef ren fa wtiena ; and it eeernB not improbable, 
as Becker suggests {Bcmdb. p. 687), that Tnjan, 
whilst he repaired these, also built his own at the 
aids 67 them, before ha had yet arrived at the impe- 
rial dignity. Oassiedoms (l c.) expressly mentions 
the year 90. Those actually Milt by Tnjau must 
have been the smaller ones lying to the NE. of those 
of Titos, since Anastasias mention* the church of 
S. Martmo di Monti as bring built “juxta thermae 
Trejanas” (Fft. SgmmaM, p. 88, Blanch.). Hn 
object in building them may have been to separate 
the baths of the sexes ; for the men and women had 
hitherto bathed promiscuously: and thus the Catal. 
Imp . Vienn. notes, under Trajan : “ Hoc Imperat. 
mubercs in Termis Trajanis lavernni.” 

The emperor Commodus, or rather his fteedman 
Oleander in his name, is related to have bmlt 
some baths (Lampr. Comm. 17, Herod, i. 12); 
and we find the Thermae Oommodiaitae set 
down in the 1st Region in the NoMia ; whilst, by 
the Anonymous of Emsiedlen, on the contrary, they 
are three or four times mentioned as dose to the 
Rotunda. Their history is altogether obscure and 
impenetrable. The Thermae Sbveriahae are 
also recorded in the NotUia in the 1st Region in 
Connection with the Oommodianae. They am men- 
tioned by Lampridins (Sever. 19); but no traoes of 
them remain. 

The Thermae Aetoedhahae or Oarahallae 

K t the most pefoct remain* of any of tho 
i baths, and from thrir vastaess cannot foil 
to strike the spectator with astonishment The 
huge hall was regarded in antiquity as inimitable. 
(Spart Cara* 9, Sever, tl.) They were dedicated 
| byCaraealla; but Elagabalus oommenood the outer 
! por ti ooas, which were finished by jUeaaader Severn*. 

! (Lampr. Hat 17, Aire. 25.) They are ritretod 
under tfie church of 8. BaJbka, on the right of tho 

largest of aH the baths at Borne were the 
Thbbxae Diooletueas. Unfortunately tluy are 
in snob a rdned i ^*, 

traced so nerfrotiy as that of the beta* of Gage? 
eaUsi though enough remains to hdifl lil their red 
sitaated <*» the Mdt oftije 
agger cl &erm*, between the anmretForteGAIha 
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Tusnuui Cowbtaiitwiahar, the bat erected * t 
Rome. They ere mentioned by Aurelius Victor da 
an “opus oeeteris hand multo dispar” (fcaet. 40. 

to tto time <jf D* Ptoteb there were still 
sou* testifies of them an toe (pM,<n the site 
of the present Mw Ro tpitj U p t S t hot they have 
now mtMj disappeared. At one time the eoloaeal 
denial on Jfadt ConoU/o stood hear there bathai 
HU Sixtus V. earned them to be planed before the 
QntrM palace. Tradition oenneote them with the 
Efd Tiridwtii Regie A rwmi o rvm , mentioned in 
the Nctma in the 7th ; in which case they 
weald belong to the time of Nero. On the other 
hand they ««hn to to the works of Phidias and 
PrayiteleB j but there is no means of deciding this 
matter* 

Besides the bathe hem enumerated, the NotMa and 
Curkmm mention, in the 18th Region, but under 
mutilated forme, oertaSn Thermae Surakax m 
Dboiahab, to which we have already alluded in the 
5th Section. They do not, however, seem to have 
tom of much importance, and their history is un- 
known* 

XVII The Bridges. 

Rome pomeeood eight or nine bridges; bnt the 
accounts of them are so very imperfect that them 
are not above two or three the hietory of whick can 
to 'natisfectorily ascertained. The Pons Subli- 
dus, the oldest and one of the most frequently men- 
tioned of all the Roman bridges, is pmely that 
whose site is most doabtfhC It wes built of wood, 
as its name imports, by Ancus Marcias, in order to 
connect th& Janionlum, which he had fortified, with 
the city. (Liv. i. S3; Dionys. iii. 45.) It was 
considered of such religious importance that it was 
under the special care of the pontifices (Varr. L. L 
v. § 83), and was repaired from time to time, even 
down to the reign of Antoninas Pius. (Capitol 
Ant P. 8.) Nay that it must have misted in the 
tune of Constantine ia evident, not only from its 
being mentioned in to JVbtitia, bat also from the 
fact of a bridge at Omntantinople being named after 
it, no donbt to perpetuate In that city the remem- 
brance of its agered character* {Deter. Const Big. 
xiv.) Yet the greatest difference of opinion prevail* 
with Ngaid to its situation; and as this question 
also involves another respecting tile site of the 
Pasta Aemiuub, we shall examine them both to- 
gether. 
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We shall first cenatder the dreumstadees unde* 
which the Sublkian bridge was built? and then 4fU 
quire into the passages in ancient author! regarding 
it. Whether Anouk Mefgtos likewise built walls on 
till rig U bank of tie Tiber when to tail the 
bridge to as we have before o toem e d , vgjy pm* 
btonatieaL seeing that In his tot tote wen tone 
on the tol bank, and ttotefete tike oould have bmp 
no impa4fmsnt to his shooting whatever tile to 
pfeased % hi* bridge, due regard being paid to to 
nature of the ground. Bnt, as before the ti mete f 
Tarquiniue Prisons, the distriet about to*Forum 
Boariumand circus was littto better than a swamp* 
it does net seem probable that such a spot should 
have been selected as the approach to a bndge. The 
ground bgyond the subsequent Porta Ttigomina too 
higher and drier, and would consequently have af- 
forded a mors eligible tit*. Then cornea the question 
whether, when Servius Tullius built his walls to 
included the Subtotal bridge wk hin them, or cm 
trived that it Should to ldt outside of the gate. An 
the intention of walls is to defend a city, it is evi- 
dent that the latter ooorss would be the safer Otof 
for had the bridge afibrded a passage to * toot 
within the waits, an enomy, after forcing fom 
have found himself in the heart of toe dtyj And 
if we examine the passages in indent authors relat- 
ing to the subject we shall find that they greatly 
preponderate in favour of this arrangement. Poly- 
bius expressly says that the bridge was wpb rfif 
vdAwf, before or outside qf the city (vl 56). 
Becker, indeed (p. 907), would rob w pd of its usual 
meaning here, and contends that the expression 
cited is by no means equivalent to w p6 wdv wt/A uv 
or ffw rfjy w6ksm ; but he does not suuport 
this assertion with any examples, nor would it 
be possible to support it. The narratives of the 
flight of Caius Gracchus likewise prove that the 
bridge must have been outside of the town. «Thua 
Valerios Maximus i u Pomponius, quo is (Graochus) 
fecilius eyaderet, oonchatum sequentinm agiaen in 
Porta Trigemini aliquamdiu aoerrima pugnti inhi- 
buit — Laetorius autem in ponte Sublicio constitit, 
et sum, donee Gracchus transiret, ardors spiritus sui 
sepait ” (iv. 7. § 2). In like manner the account of 
Aurdiui Victor ( Ktr. Ilk c. 86) plainly shows that 
Gracchus must have pasted the gate before to 
arrived at the bridge. Them is nothing fo Uri* 
narrative of the defence of the bridge by Htauuus 
Codes to determine tha question either one way * 
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meins tottoSeWipi** bridge; whilst Becker, in hte 
Jk Jfarfe, bitmm to belong to the Pone Aemt- 
liha. That writer in the tre^ue alluded to (p. 
78. to*) mb toe *toP»U»g the Ae- 

alifcn WMgto 0) That II w*§ ntotfee mm w the, 
fioSSant it etoed where the Mitring la 1 

pfotoity kM. just below the Porto Trige- 
mine} (8) that it wtw distinct front the Pone La- 
pideat, or LepttL flat in his Smvffmok, published 
!#to the MM* » he njectod all the* 
•stortione swept the first* 

Aeawata to thgmoet prohsble vie# of this 
into jestoitol toWoh dttpated question at trhfoh we 
can arrive, the matter appease to na to hate a## 
aa foftowe i the Pena SobHcms irae outride jra* 
Porto Trinnatoa, at the piece where -mine eito' 
bridge ttfU enito. The seams for arriving at tfcfo 
oowdusten have been stotod at the begimri&g of tfoftri 
toouawa Another bridge, oi alae celled 
ialSsIsi, waa Msctori cloes to it to aero the par* 
poses of toaflo; befffto wooden one waa toSU pte*, 
served as a vanatobte and wared rriio, and a* to* 
dtoonaable to irirtofr*. awtot aaUgtoaa ceremonies, 1 
sash w the jaeoi |dtothig town it the two down men 
of I ton# . Bat the atone bridge had also another 
name, tfrst of Lq pdJm t , by way of distinction from 
the wooden bridge. 

Becker ia of omm that the notion of Aethfou, or 
Julias Orator, that Pom Lapidms waa only a vulgar 
eiier foi Pans EqpieR, la a 41 firieoe emditioois con- 
jectura/’ and we think so too. We do not believe 
that the bridge ever bore the name of Leptons. 
We may see from the account given of the wooden 
bridge by Dionysius, that, though preserved in his 
turn, it was useless foi all practical purposes (iu. 45). 


mu. 849 

We may be sOre that rite pootffiees weald net hm 
taken upty tbemaehee the repairs of abridge aitoeeB 
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S mt m; t» »(U w» tapfraa. .. V *1 xMn, 

tor* AM» 

M 9 <* ( i*r r «*. (Mm. 9.) Stall man Main to 
ill* tototawr af Benin* > “Oumjar Sobboiam 
Bottom, fan oil fifaaam, qai mob Upton* diattor, 
WMrinMMMtw (Panant) ” (od At at till. 946). 
there unto certainly have bean a strong and pmfr 
[friable bridge if an early period at this place, for 


tog heavy traffie occasioned by the nrighboarheod of 
the Emporium; bet when it was first erected cannot 
be said. The words of Plutarch, for’ AipAlou rcyn- 
tderror, are obscure, and perhspe corrupt; bnt at 
all events we most not confound this notice with 
that in Livy respecting the building of the Pone 
Aemilius ; the piles of which were laid in the cen- 
sorship of M. Aemilius Lepidna and M. Fnlrine 
Nobihor, b.c. 179, and the arches completed some 
yean afterwards, when P. fioirie Afrioanns and L. 
Mumnnoi were censors (nl. 51). There is no proof 
that the Ponte RoUo is the Poos Aemilius, bnt 
Becker, m his second view, and Canina assume that 
it was, and this view is as probable as any other. 
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TIm* wore aaaacal bridge* at Borne baton the 
P°n* Aarnffln* waa baft, rise* Ltoy (***»• *0 
»|entJoai that tow wwa canted away by the atmam 
“ ' 0 1 » 3 i and tfaaaa coaid hardly ban baas ad, 

”h«w oald Mdwtotodlr haw, arid aa Tt»Xn*nto 
Tdwria^^y. to T«7 aariy thuae, oooneotad Mb 
nahalKi, by two bridwa. aad tana* obtained tfaa 
Mm* o f trot doom Poma. (Plat rtfl I; 

a 19.) That aaaaaat ft* dty (dew 
f*toj Oaato» CM) waa fb* Pom rmmmm, a* 
**VJ^*JM ito amir, «r pHotf ita raatater, 


tomrita nacat of amrid**!— 

The bridge «a the torther a Ma rfttatMi jMr 
Auto A Ba r totonato o ) to. «MM j V «S»JWP 
damn, and apjwn to bar* baaa* ife» mmm 
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the middle agea. In the inscription, however, which 
b still extant npon it, it b called Pom Gbatiancs, 
and Its restoration by Vtatita, Vilens, and Gra- 
ta b eoMnemoratod (Catena, Indio, p. 576; of. 
taa.llaxn.mviL 6; ftymfe£ta?' 76, x. 45> 

Bestfta tanO britam wn Hod tatr cft^s reoortad^ 
in the eumnanr of the AToifeb, namely, the Aelius, 
Amelins, Prow, and BfiMus. lbs last of these lay 
bra miles N. of Borne, at the point where the Fk- 
mbdanWay croroedthe Tiber, Sad has been already 
described In this dbtaary« rpowi Milyius.] The 
Pom Antrim (no# rOnOO'S. Angola) was bnilt by 
Hadrian when he bonded iris mausoleum, to which 
ftfreetly bads. (Spirt, ffndr. 16.) In the time 
otfdhe Anonymous of Kinsiedlea, who has preserved 
the inscription, it was called Pons S. Petri. But 
before tha time of Hadrian there was a bridge 
which connected the district of the Vatican with the 
city tar the gardens of Oaligala and Nero, remains 
ef which still exist near 8. Sjpirito. This is probably 
the bridge which is called in the MwabiUa “ Pom 
Nmoiruwus ” and by the ancient topographers 
“pirn VAmaAirus.” The Pons Triuxphaus 
has also bean sometimes identified with this bridge; 
hut Pfoaneri, who is firilowed by Bunsen, places the 
Pons Trhunphahs above the Aelian bridge; and it 
b Said that there an still remains of one ef the piles 
near TV di Nona. But in the time of Prooopius 
tneis hid ditappeued, and the Pons Aelios formed 
the «dy eommmrieation between the city and the 
Vatican district 

The Pons Aurelius, wss most probably the 
present fonts Sltto , leading to the Janicnium and 
the Porta Aurelia. It appe&ro to have been called 
Pons Antoninus in the middle ages. What the 
Pons Probi may have been it is impossible to say. 
Becker assigns the name to the bridge by the 
Porta Trigemina, but merely because, having denied 
that to be the Sublicins, he has nowhere else to 
place it Canine, on the contrary (Indie, p. 609), 
places it where we have placed the Pons Aurelius. 


XVflI. 


Aqueducts. 


In the time of Frontinns there were at Borne nine 
principal aqueducts, viz., the Appia, Anio Veto, 
Marcia, Tepub, Julia, Virgo, Alsbtina, Claudia, 
Anio Nows; and two subsidiary ones, the Augusta 
and Bivns Herenlaneus. (Aq. 4.) Between the 
time of Frontinns and that of Procopius their num- 
ber had considerably increased, since the latter his- 
torian relates that the Goths destroyed 14 aque- 
dta that were without the walk (B h CK L 16.) 
The NMidAmmmm 16, viz. Gie Truant, An&ia, 
mm, Mm, Ceruba, Julia, 

Awnatea. Alta gtata Chnitea. AmeHa. 

aUtawta tart require a separate treatise; 
aiteweitoOL therefore eoefine ourselves to a state- 
ntarf the more important particulars concerning 
than, taring tataw ta tanms of 
mtatatan^ 

gf An U p d a t Af O/t bffbwowt 
Theta* *Leady re- 

ktoltatatatatata m Boms by the 
oom^A^ooCi Csecus, after 
whom ft wm named, ft o mn moatA on the 
Vb rrtfililinr \r — Bta'Wft uA 6th mUe- 
etav^ta ntata m taWtata the Porte 
Ttantea. tawhrtauf b wweutagnta, with 
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the exception ef sixty porous conducted an ar ch es 
from the Forte Capena. Its water began to bedk- 
tribnted at the liras Clivus PnbUdus, near the 
Porte Trigemina. (Front Aq* 6.) 

The tao Vims was eoomwaeed by Iberover 
I T. Curt* Dentatns to n,c. 673, endeompktedbj 
H. Fteta Bkoous. (A*rtaVtattfcJ%i ft) 
ft began tae Tlbnr, and war d6 mta bagH0 
only ftltaR) * bi Gnat quarter efamflb, 
wm abate ground. It entered the city a tittle ILef 
Porta Mmiort. 

Tha Anoa Mata, one of the talcetef the 
Romaa Uquedwta, *»• brih by Q. Mantua Bax, to 
parmata of a eommista of the smski.c. 144, 
It began near the Vb Valeria at a dietajweof 66 
mile* from Borne ; but 1 its whole length waaneeriy 
66 mam, <6 Which 6665 pamtu were on arehro. 
Respiting Ite *e«ta tee the article Fuontua U- 
ctfi [Veil, p.618}. ft waa lofty enough to wp- 
ply the Mima Oeptoifero*. A^us toe added another 
source to it, Iyh$ at the distance of neariya atilt, 
sad this duet was called after Mm, Aqua Augusta, 
but wee not reckoned as a separate aqua tar. 
(Frontin. Aq. IS ; Plm. xgxl 64 ; Stub r. pw 646.) 

The Aqua Tstola wai built hytamteM* 
On. Servians Caepto and L. Casta tongtta#^' 
167. Its source was 2 miles to the right ef # 
10th mileetooe on the Via Lata. , 

The preceding aqnadnoft waa milted tor Agrippa 
with the Aqua Juua, which began f mflaa forth* 
down; and they flowed together as far as the Pis- 
otea on the Vb Lata. From this point tay Were 
conducted in separate channels inconjusctawiththe 
Aqua Marcia, so that the Aqua Juba was in the 
uppermost canal, the Marcia in the lowest, and the 
Tepula in the middle. (Front Aq. 6, 9, 19.)‘ Re- 
mains of these three aqueducts are still to be seen 
at the Porta S. Lormto and Porta Maggwre. 

The Aqua Virgo was also conducted to Boms 
by Agrippa in order to supply his baths. .. Accord- 
ing to Froutinos (Aq. 10) its name was derived 
tan its source having been pointed out by a young 
maiden, but other explanations are given. (Plk 
x»i. 65; CaasiodL Var. vii. 6.) It commenced in 
a marshy district at the 8th milestone on the 
Via Gdlatina, and wm conducted by a very cir- 
cuitous route, and mostly underground, to the Pincian 
hill; whence, as we have before tabued, it was 
continued to the Campus Martins on tota which 
began under the gardens M LncuBus. ft b the 
only aqueduct on the left bank cftalfta "hich 
is stilus some degree eertaaWe, and 

^ I**- 
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water -waa bad, and watering gsta 

and such Uks parpeiei. (Bta.1L) 

The Agfa tata 

dedicated by Claudius, 

AaioNona w*ro ta - 

aquedoote. Tha 

fifruudfntr |gm^ 
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met lefty ef all the aqueduct* being 
68.700 passu* or oaariy 59 miles, long, and its 
itrchm were occasionally 109 feet high. (Front 15.) 
This also was completed by the emperor Claudios, 
I from the iasariptkn still extant upon its 
_ rm the Port* Jfigwfors; where both 
^ 4 fcs city on the same awh, the Ante Norms 
> wear the Claudia. Hence it was conducted 
iCeahaa Ini on the Arcus Neeoxuri or 
Car * mornm *hteli terminated, as we haye 
abcteSreiSdf near the temple of Claudius* . 

Aa hmfim mttotaa fourtesn aqueducts, tee 
new earn mete ham been added between the Ornate 
Frootioue and el that historian; but 


res 


fed leooraed upon aoiua oCf Trajan, and whin* lb 
also UNnttened in the Aeto Jfnrtor. &4«to«. Till 
water was taken team the neighbourhood of the 
Ij hEu s febntbnn (fee g feapoofeto), and, being 
ooodaeted to the M gS el the Jterisuli M * s er ved be 
turn the mfflt under teat MU (Procop. H. 6JU, 19.) 
This duct etfli ecnrue te convey the Aoqua M, 
whieiju fcowsnr, hae to® spoilt by water taken from 
them* It wusabo eefed OnmnA. 

The Aqua Alwxawdota was ccnetructed by 
the emperor Alexander Sever® for tlie use of h£» 
baths. (LamprkL Aim 85.) Originally it was the 
sains as that now called Aajm Felice, but con- 
ducted at a lower level. 

The Aqua Skveiuaka is supposed to have been 
made by the emperor Septimtea Sever® for the uae 
of his baths in the 1st Region; but then is no 
evidence to establish its execution. 

The Aqua AnronmiANA was probably executed 
by Caraoalla for the service of his great baths in the 
12th Region; but this also is unsupported by any 
satisfactory poofs. (Oanina, Indie . p. 620.) The 
names and history of a few other aqueducts which 
we sometimes find mentioned aie too obscure to 
require notice here. 

U does not belong to this snbjeot to notice the 
Roman Viak, an account of which will be found 
under that heed. 

Sources ahd Literature op Rowah Topo- 
graphy. 

With the exception of existing monuments, the 
chief and moot authentic sources for the topography 
of Rome are the passages of ancient authors in which 
ditbmnt localities are alluded to or described. Iu- 
^i^wsliwamavalttabtesoarceoftoforniation. By 
nr the most important of them is the If o* ukxdtu* 
AMornAuvK, or copy of the record left by Augustus 
®Y “■ ; an account of which is given elsa- 

whwe. [Vol. L p. 134.] To what Is there said we 
**d only add that the bast and meat useful edition of 
this document is that published at Berlin with the 
ywodattena ef Fran*, and a commentary by A* W. 

(1845, 4ta pp. 120). Another velaahte 
umptiMi, though not marly an important aa the 
i®* mentioned, is that caUsd the Basis Capi- 
Mf®**!***)* mteining the names of the 
ef 6 fine let loth. igth. 13th. and 

whew, tmUm tat Tfeonugfctri tnatti 
» nnraiiMi t. EUdrUs. ft will ha teat tt 
£.**« Swtoft H-Amt,** l mmf 
** mention moag aonsoas ef rids dmeripthm (m 
Cttmtm alkUk hm ten tend ft 
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wan performed. For the mote pate the crigtenl 

marbles of these augments ham ” A - * * 

the insmiptfons ou them are con 
tsnt In If & copies* Qaeofthei 

of nisfe Utel ite 


a fowl ... 
what ttttfej 

rifo* Dm j 


^ 17*) Oik topic 
extant, and an impi^ 

PAMumAntcit Am MMinum wna 
dianwrft at Antomuro it 1708, md omuft. tb» 
ftNift Cm IfotoDrote, bo* nothin. |ft» 
w lwli f MM Fun CUnunooBux, » ouwd 
im to ferine fcwurly bm pnamd ft tftAv 


Ahtxaotu*, Ymrusniuic, &c. Another lapidary 
document, but unfortunately in so imperfect a state 
that it often same rather to pastes than to instruct, 
k the 0 afitouxx Plax. This is a large plan of 
Rome cut upon marble tablet* and apparently of 
the age ef Septimias Severn* though with subse- 
quent additions. It was discovered by the architect 
Giovanni Antonio Dosi, in the pontifieeto of Pius 
IV., under the church of SS. Como e Damionog 
where, broken into many pieces, it was used as a 
covering of the walla. It came into the possession 
of Cardinal Farnese, but was put away in a lumber 
room and forgotten for more than a century. Being 
rediscovered, it was published in 1673, in 20 plates, 
by Giovanni Pietro Bellori, librarian to Queen Chris- 
tina; and subsequently at the end of the 4th vo- 
lume of the Thesaurus of Graeviua. The original 
fragments were cairied to Naples with the other 
property of the Farnese family, and weie subse- 
quently given by the king of Naples to Pope 
Benedict XIV. In 1742 Benedict presented them 
to the Capitoline Museum at Rom* where thqy now 
appear on the wall of the staircase; hut several of 
the pieces had been lost, for which eopie* after the 
designs of Bellori and marked with a tear, were 
substituted* On these fragments the plans of some 
ancient buildings may be mads out, but it is very 
seldom that their topographical co n nection am foe 


Amongst the literary records relating to \ 
topography, the first place must be assigned to the 
Notitza. The foil title of thfo work 1st ftMlfo 
Digmia tote termsp u Infer*, v m Pmitim Oft* * 
satis te flcettfenfii ; and it is a statistical vtewef 
the Roman empire, of which the description of Rome 
forma only a small portion or appendix* It gnte 
ha later than the reign of Constantin* efooa te 
Christian church h mtoUoned in it, and indeed tt> 
building later than that emperor; Mr* un jfot teftrir 
hand, can it be earlier, stem numswoa fofoh te ef 
the 3rd ostomy, and seen some tef Ooutearttee** 
are named te it The design of it aeamstoJteWK 

am «l«qr« wpid ft tl it *4* ftft bW km m d h 
asms, *fcW» b te tea Mm 
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oU feg n. ta. mm down to os In various stapes. 
Out a foe Amplest and moat genuine seems to be 
dint entitled Curiotwn Urbie Romas Regionum 
Xlttt. enmBreviarm side, tlie MS. of which ih m the 
A Some of the other MS& of the Nokba 
*mm to nave been interpolated. The spelling and 
foafcmutf betray a late and barfaarotgs age; bat it is 
hnfoeeible that the work can hare been ootnpoeed 
at the time when the MS. tree written. 

Beridee these there ate two catalogues of the so- 
oalled BaaiajuBn^uuuus Victor, and Sextus 
R tfrua, which till Viftry recent period were regarded 

a genuine, and formed foe chief bash of foe works 
foe Italian topographer*. It is now, however, 
ivemally allowed foal they are compilations of a 
Very lata date, and What even the names of the 
Writers of them ate forgeries. It would be too long 
to enter in this place Into foe reasons which have 
led to this eenchuion , and those readers who are 
Minus of more Information will find a foil and 
dear statement of the matter In a paper of Mr. Brni- 
botyh in fop Clamoal Mmernn (vol. uL p. 373, 

The only other authorities on Homan topography 
that can be called original are a few notices by 
travellers and others in the middle ages. One of 
foe principal of there is a collection of inscriptions, 
gad Of rentes to foe chief churches in Borne, dis- 
covered by Malbillon in the monasteiy of Einsiedlen, 
Whence the Author is oommonly cited as the Awo- 
smtus Eixmedlekshu The work appears to 
belong to foe age of Charlemagne, and is at all 
events older than the Leonine city, or the middle of 
the 9th century. It was published in the 4th vol. 
of Mabillon’s Analecta ; but since more correctly, 
according to foe arrangement of Gustav Haenel, 
in the Archie fkr PhMogie und P&dagogik, 
vol. v. p. 115, eeq. In the Routes the principal 
objects on the nght and left are mentioned, though 
often lying at a considerable distance. j 

The treatise called the Miuabilia Rom ab, pre- 
fixed to the Chromaan Romualdx SalcmUani in a 
MS, preserved in tne Vatican, and belonging ap- 
parently to foe 12th ceiituiy, seems to have been 
the first attempt at a regulai desciiptum ot ancient 
Romfo It waa compiled from statistical notices, 
narratives h foe Acta Martyrum, and pqpular 
legends. It appears, with variations, in the Liber 
vmmm at Ondoa, and u iriany subsequent ma- 
nuscripts, Mid was printed as early as the 16th 
teAMT. It will be found in Montfancon, Diarium 
pTtu 283, Seq., and in Nibhy's EffmmHdi Let- 
IwwHe, Home, 1820, with notes. A work ascribed 
tS ItAimsrtrs Pounrua, belonging probably to the 
Itttefpte fifths 13th century, seems to have been 
difefiy founded tel the MMriUa. Accounts of 
jrtfoeti? 1 foe gate* rf Bpme will be found in Wiluam 
4* H&dmamnft work Dt Gestie Region An- 

Ittb m um, fUdJita* attention to Roman an. 

tiuritMk mi i tetri p w «f Rome. “ it Minted fa 

•ltd twmr« U to oaritrinad fa tte float book of 
fa ttwM WM M Si W te W fate Format UiiU 
RmmMmU ta«d fatali«ig«, Not 
«rM Stm. «U p <W. A.aoparato adMon 
•Mri, work waa aiab p*btotad to Paria, 1738. 
Hla ptUmm, WwtutepH, taa 8^ 
tleofanltepating tta «•» rf tta (dty fai hia tim., 
Dak to turn tta aotywTto m tttonttal mtenar. 


The traveller Ktbiaoub, called from his native 
town Anoomtanus, who acooinpanied foe einpeior 
Sigismund, passed a few days in Rome during the 
time that Pcggio was also there, whioh he spent m 
collecting inscriptions, and noting down some re- 
marks. Bis work, entitled Kyriaci Anoobikmi 
Itinerar u tm, was published at Florence in 174$. 

Such are foe chief original sources of tanas 
topography. The literature of the subject is abend* 
antly oopious, but our space will permit us to do 
little more than present the reader with a list et foe 
principal works. The first regular treatise on the 
antiquities of Rome was that of Biondo Flaffto (Bk>n- 
dus Flavius} (1888—1463), who was at cues a 
mao of business and a man of letters. His work 
entitled Roma fnetamrata, a gigantic step in Roman 
topography, was published by Froben at Basle, 
1013, fbl An Italian translation by Locio Fauna, 
but imperfect, appeared at Venice in 1548. Towards 
foe end of foe lAfo century, Julius Fonteonius 
Laetus founded the Roman Academy. Laetw was 
an enthusiastic collector of Inscriptions, but his fond- 
ness for them was such that he eomettaies invented 
what he failed m discovering, and he is accused of 
hating forged the inscription to the Statue cfChm- 
dian found in the forum of Tnrian. (Timboechi, 
Storia della Lett vol. ii. lib. iv.) His book, Le 
Romanae Urbie vetuetate, is uncritical, and of small 
value Janus Parrhasras had a little previously 
published the pseudo-Victor. To foe same period 
belong the De Urbe Roma Collectanea of the bishop 
Fabncius Varrantw, a oompUetioa chiefly borrowed 
from Biondo, and published, like the work <2 Laetus, 
in the collection of Masoochi, Romo, 1015 4to 
Bernardo Ruccellai, a friend of Lorenso de* Media, 
commenced a description of Rome, by way of com- 
mentary on the so-called Victor. It was never 
completed, and the MS., which is ot considerable 
value, was first printed among the Florentine 
Scnptores," in an Appendix to Murat on s collet 
tion (vol. n. p 755) 

The next work that we need mention is the Anti- 
gmtatee Urbie Romas ot Andreas Fulvius, Rome 
1527, fol Biesc 1545, 8vo Ihis piodnction U» a 
great step in advance. Fulvius procured from 
Raphael a sketch of foe 14 Regions, according to 
the restoiation of them by himself, but it does not 
seem to have been presented. In 1534 the Mila- 
nese knight Barthdomaea* Mariianus published his 
Urbie Romae Topographic, a wofo in many pomti* 
still unsurpassed. An augmented end much im 
proved edition was published in 1544; hut that ^ 
1588 Is a mere reprint of the first. It will also w 
found in the Theeaeme of Graetfut, Vol. IH* Hw- 
liano was the first to illustrate Iris work with pto* 


and drawings, though they are not ot a very «JF* 
nor kind. Lodo Fm** DOt AotldM Mo 
CSttb Ai Roma apimund to VMM fa 1M8* R«f- 
teina • fcw bote which tod (ton wwtotod by W 
pndwMMn. ItawMmtedtoMtitatahriMPW* 
Tinhw ttVmm, Mbfetod M*mM fa IMS to 

Am Im* MUUidi-a 1Mb RlbMte MM ■ 
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Sogfm Ttowmmrn a. % 
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Victor. George Fabricina, of Cbemnits, author of 
AnRqidtatmn Libri JL, Bade, 1550, accused Pan* 
fining of stealing from him; but if such was the 
case, he greatly improved what he purloined. Jean 
Jacques Howard, of Besau^n, published at Frauk- 
in 1597 a Tcpographia Romtmae Uibis, which 
ht not of much vJue; but the eketohes in bis col- 
lection rf ineorlptions have preserved the aspect of 
many tiring* that have now disappeared. The next 
work of any note is the Roma Fete* et Recent of the 
Jesuit Alex. Donates of Siena, in which particular 
attention was paid to the illustration of Roman 
Upogm^y by passage in anoint author*. It was 
published at Rome, 1638, 4to, and also in the ffft* 
mmm$ of Graerius, voL iti. But this praduetian 
was soon ohsoured by the more celebrated w m «f 
Faminiana Nardini, the Rom Ant son, which marks 
an epoch in Roman Topography, and long sojeyed a 
paramount authority. So late ae the year 1818. 
Hobhouse ctora^riaed tfantini as “to this day 
the meet serviceable conductor." (Hist, IUashr at i om 
of CkUdo Harold, p. 64.) Yet, in many respeeta, 
ho wan an incompetent guide. He knew no Greek; 
he took the works of the psendo-Rcgionanes for the 
foundation of his book; end it is even affirmed that, 
though he Hved in Rome, he had never visited many 
of the buildings which be describee. (Bunsen, Fur- 
reds m r Btechreibmg, p. xxxix.) His work was 
published at Rome, 1666, 4to; but the beet edition 
of it is the 4th, edited by Nibby, Rome, 1818, 
4 vols, 8vo. Them is a Latin translation of it in 
Graevius, vol. iv. In 1680, Raphael Fabretti, of 
Urbino, secretary to Cardinal Ottoboni. published a 
finable woik, De AquaeducUbtu , which will also 
be found m the same volume of Graevius. 

Towards the end of the 17th century two learned 
hiench Benedictines, Mabillon and Montfaucon, 
lciulcied mnch service to Roman topography. Ma- 
billou fiibt published the Anonymus Einuedlensis in 
his Analecta (vol. iv. p. 50, seq.) Montfaucon, 
wlio spent two years and a halt in Rome (1698 — 
170u), inserted in his Diarium Italicum a descrip- 
tion of the city divided into twenty da} a. The 
20th chapter contains a copy of the Mirabilia. In 
1687 Olaus Boinchius published a topographical 
sketch of Rome, according to the Regions. It is in 
the 4th volume of Graevius. The woik of the Mar- 
quis Ridolfino Yenuti, entitled Accurate e succmta 
■ttescrimem Topogrejftoa delle AnRokitet di Roma 
(Roma, 1763, 2 vole. 4t©.), is a book of more pre- 
tensions. Venuti took most of his work from Nar- 
dun and Piranesi, and the new matter that he added 
JJ generally erroneous. The 4th edition by Stafano 
Pwde, Rome, 1894, is the best Francesco Fico- 
??]'* Vestigia e Raritb di Roma AnRca (Roma, 
•ru } w not a very satisfactory performance, 
lne most useful portions of it have been inserted in 
the Miscellanea of Fea (part i. pp. 118—178). 
ine work of our countryman Andrew Lomisden, 
"raiorte an the Antiquities qf Rome and its En- 
wroof (London, 1797, 4U) was, in its day, a book 
2 Bome * B *tority. Many Valuable observations on 
to*graphy an scattered m the works of the 
learned Gaetano Marini, and especially in hie Art i 
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Bite); and the Rev. Richerd Burgees’! Topography 
mdAaRjM * of Rome (London, 1831, 8 vo)a. 
8**.). Foreythb Italy is of little service for Rome. 
Badm'aGesohicktcundBesdtreibm 
Mm (Hanover, 1824—1828, 2 vols, 8vo.) f though 
StSU in some respects a useful production, must now 
be regarded as superseded by more recent works. 

We are now arrived at the Beschndmg dor 
Stadt Rom, with which may be said to commence 
the modern epoch of Roman topography. This work 
was projected in 1817 by acme (toman literati 
then residing at Rome, |prang whom were the 
present Chevalier Bunsen, and Ernst Plainer, 
Eduard Gerhard and Wilhelm Rtistell. They were 
joined by the celebrated historian B. G. Niebuhr, 
who undertook the superintendence of the ancient 
part; tor the scheme of the book embraced a com- 
plete description of tiie modem city, with all its 
treasures of art, besides an account of ancient Rome. 
It is, howei er, of course only with the latter that 
we are here concerned, which was undertaken by 
Niebuhr, Bunsen, and subsequently L. Urlichfl. 
Niebuhr’s connection with the work was not of long 
duration, and only a few of the descriptions are 
from his hand, which form the most valuable 
portion of the book. The views of the German 
scholars threatened a complete revolution in typnait 
topography. They seemed to have come to Rome 
with the express design of overturning the paper 
city, as their ancestors many centuries before bed 
subverted the stone one. In extent and accuracy ef 
erudition they were for superior to their Itehcn 
antagonists; bat this advantage is often more than 
counterbalanced by that want of sober and Critical 
good sense which so frequently mare the prodno- 
tions of German scholars. They have succeed'd 4* 
throwing doubt noon a great deal, hut hare eefor 
blished very little in its pkute To Rale, and HQl 
to the Gennans, beltings the merit of haring re- 
established the true situation of tire forum, which 
may be codeidered ae the most hnportant Stop in 
the modern topography of Route The GetertP 
views respecting the Capitol, the ed Mtiu % W 
several other important points, tore found tmn 
followers ; but to the writer of the present artk|* 
they appear for the most part not to be proved; and 
he km endeavoured in the preceding pages to gbrn 
his reasons for that opinion. . * 

It cannot be drtnsd, however, that tto apprefteteu 
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854 ROMA, 

appeared el Stuttgart » 1899, the last in 1849. 
As a literary production — we ere speaking of 
entree of the ancient parts— It is of little semes to 
the scholar. The descriptions are verbose, and the 
aptiant ones being intermingled with the modem 
he* te lje nought through a voluminous work. 
A titt ptnr defaefcjs th e #lmonfe entire absence, 
e^eoaily to Ike earlier vetomee, of all citation of 
entfwrrftrmT 

At tide petted btos h ta tan of Roman topography 
W. A. Becker, j|M % Am visit to Borne, 
pecker took up the eotyeet of his m a whn as a 
point of national honour? end to hie tint tout, A 
Romae Veturk Mario edqmPortie (Leipng, 1849), 
dfvoted two pegeeof the preface to an attack upon 
Caaba, wham he suspeetod of the grave offenoe of a 
want of dm* reverence tar German scholarship. But 
withantoboro pugnacity hie weapons were also turned 
topdnethbown«nnrtryman. Amida little faint praise, 
the labours of Bvneen and Urlichs were oensund as 
beomptotoand nnsatisfactoiy. In the following year 
(I848jBeekerpdMisbed the first volume of his Fuad- 
Owed (far J &mkehtn AUerlk&mer, containing a view 
of the topography of Borne. A review of his work 
by L. Pnlier, which appeared in the JVene Je- 
aafaene AUgememe Litemtvr-Zetomg, though writ- 
ten with candour and moderation, seems to have 
stung Becker into fmy. He answered it b a 
pamphlet entitled Die RdmiscMe Topographic fa 
Bom, sue Warmmg (Leipsig, 1844), b which he 
aocused Preller of having taken np the cudgels b 
favour of Cnnina, though that gentleman is a mode- 
rate adherent of the German school of topographers. 
Nothing can exceed the arrogant tone of this pam- 
phlet, tiie very title of which is offensive, it was 
answered by TJrbcha m his Romieche Topographic 
in Leipzig (Stuttgart, 1845), m which, though 
Becker well deserved castigation, the author adopted 
too much of the virulent and personal tone of his 
adversary. The controversy was brought to a close 
by a reply and rejoinder, both written with equal 
bttemesa; but the dispute has served to throw 
light on some questions of Roman topography. In 
a purely literary point of view, Becker’s Hand- 
buck must be allowed to be a very useful production. 
His views are arranged and stated with great clear- 
ness, and the constant citation of authorities at the 
bottom of the page it very convenient to the stu- 
dent The wnbr of this article Mi himself bound 
to acknowledge that it would net have been pos- 
sible tor him to have prepared it without the ae- 
'ffcbflt* ef BeM work. Nevertheless he is of 
epbitai that many of Bedmf • views m tbs m 
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pography, among which the following may be par* 
tionlarly mentioned: Detto Porte eettentriono H del 
Recmto di Sermo ; Dell e Porto orimtoU, dello nori- 
fMondUf e di qmUe del Monte A oen tmo deUo oteeea 
emta ; Della grtmdena di Horn a of te m po di 
PHniof Dei Pore Romanof DeSe Man AwiKtoe; 
e degB emtiohi Aree n a R detfi JVduaBc, fe, Boiat 
the head of the modem Italian etitoti moat be 
plaoad tire Oommendetore, tdd Cenpa. Caaba 
Mai leal enthnsbem far hie anbeet, Which, from 
his prtibeeion, he regards Beta an arobHstiomt 

c ^ *** 2 ** 
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tiewe; * defect, however, whioh b a greater cr leas 
degree must be the let of all who approach toe very 


attentive and very debatable subject of Roman topo- 
graphy. Oanbab principal works are the Ms- 
tow tepogrqflea ai Romo aetico, 4th ed. Boms, 
1850, 8 vo.; JMl Foro Romano e toe Adfemm, 
Snded. 1845; and eepeoially Ms magnificent week fa 
four large folio volumes entitled OU EdtfddiRmm 


. with views, plane, ai 
It now only romafas to notiee some ef the prin- 
cipal maps and other illustrations of Roma. The 
Florentine San Gallo* who fionriahed b the 15th 
century, drew several of the most remarkable monu- 
ments. The sketches and plans of Antonio Labacco, 
executed at the beginning of the 16th century are 
valuable but scarce. We have already mepnoned 
that Raphael designed, or thought of deugnbg, a 
plan of the restored dty. This plan, if ever sw- 
eated, is no longer b existence; bat a deecriatiea of 
it will be found b a letter addressed by OtomgB e ns 
to Pope Leo X. (Published in the woke ot&**~ 
tiglione, Padua, 1738. There is a tomtiati e m M it 
in the Beeehreibmg, VoL i. p, 868. esq.) Isrifaof 
Bologna, architeet to Franob I., gave many flans 
and sketches of ancient Roman fesMsgi In the 3rd 
book of his work on architeoture (Venie%I844,foL), 
to which, however, he added «wta)lrwtiaafc Leonardo 
Bufialini’s groat plan of Rome, as it was b 1551, 
was meet impestaat far Ramm topography. Itwas 
uoawtodte94pl«toej but usfitonatolytil 
after nmeh* of toll an fcuperfaot copy b the 
Barberfnl Ffrro Ligqrio and Benumb Ge- 
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coin or bomb. 

ROMATI'NUS. [Concordia.] 
ROME'CHIUM, a place on tlie E. cooat of the 
Bruttian peninsula, mentioned only by Ovid, in hia 
description of the voyage of the Epidaurian serpent 
to Rome (Ovid. Met xv. 705). The geography of the 
passage ia by no mreua very precise; but according 
to local topographers the name of Romechl u still 
retained by a place on the sea-coast near Roccella, 
about 12 miles N.of the rains of Locri (Rumanelli, 
▼oi. i. p. 156, Qaattromani, Not ad Barrit Ccdabr. 
in. 13.) [E. H. B.] 

RO'MULA, a place in Upper Pannoma, on the 
road leading from Aeinona along the river Savua to 
Summon. (It Ant p. 274; 7Vte Pout) It is 
perhaps the modern CarUtadt the capital of Cro- 
atia. [L.S.] 

RO'MULA. [Dacha, p. 744. b.1 
. ROMULEA C&vwkL, fiteph. is Bieaccia), a 
ci^y oi Samnium, mentioned by Livy (*. 17), as 
being taken by the Roman conaul P. Dedus, or ao- 
wding to othwa by Fabins, in the Third Samnite 
». c. 197. It in deacribed an being a large 
wtd opulent plaee; but aeems to have afterwards 
fallm into decay, an the name $a not netted by 
«7 other writer, exoept Steptanua of Byiaatfcrai, 
^d » not found in any of the gscgraphem. Bat 
£e Itineraries mention a station fib Romdla, which 
to«7 Plaee «n the Appiaa Way, 11 milte beyond 
^ndannm, and ^2 mite from tho Pona Anfidi 
Utek Ant pb 110). Both those stations being 
fix Reroute, which evidently r ooeupied 
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Wf* W-kor.Rotoamgi. There am said to ha 
atina with dm legend Batumacoa. 

RotoOagui is Bourn on die north ride of the 
t *!L c *P*to 1 of the department of Stine 
Infirimre. The old GalUo name was shortened to 
Botomum or Bodomam, and then to Bouen, as Bo- 
dunma has been shortened to Botnme. The sitaa- 
tion of Bourn probably made it a town of some im- 
portance under the Roman Empire, hot very few 
Roman remains have been found to Bourn. Some 
Roman tombs have be^ientiooed. [G. LJ 

ROXOLA'NI (’PwfoAoi'of), a people belonging to 
the Sannatian stock, who first appear in histoiy 
about a century before Christ, when they were found 
occupying the steppes between the Dnieper and the 
Don. (Strab. iL p 214, vii. pp.294, 306,307,309; 
Plin. iv. 12; Ptol. in. 5. §§ 19, 24, 25.) After- 
wards some of them made their footing in Dacia and 
behind the Carpathians. Strabo (vii. p. 306) haa 
told the story of the defeat of the Roxolani and their 
leader Tasius by Diophantua, the general of Mittari- 
dates, and takes the opportunity of describing some 
of their manners which resembled those of the Sar- 
matian stock to which they belonged. Tacitus 
(Hist L 79) mentions another defeat of tins people, 
when making an inroad into Moeaia daring Otho’s 
short lease of power. Prom the inscription (Orelli, 
Inter. 750) which records tea honours paid to 
Plautiua SQvanui, it appears that they were also 
defeated by him. Hadrian, who kept hie frontier 
quiet by su b si di si n g the needy trifaea, when tear 
complained about the payment came to terms with 
their king (Spartian, Sadr. 6)— probahk the Baa- 
paraaanus of the inscription (OreQi, Inter, lip). 
When the general riehf brake out among Urn Ran# 
marian, German and S^thian tribes from the Rhine 
to tee Tanais to the reign of M. Aurteoa* tee 
RoxolaniVere included in the number. (Jultiapit. 
if. Anton. 221) With tee inroads of the Cotes 
the name of the Roxolani almost disappears. 
probaWywwe partly exterminated, and jatftlyoaitod 
with tee kindred tribee of the Alani, and shared 
the geaenU fate when the Hmp poured dpmn ttm 
tes teEterior of Ask, erased the ika, and oppressed 
tee Alani, and, feer, with tes help of - m*, tea 
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a that of the Botetal ite ingdlmh 
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Sota&rik (Okt.Ak.iA if. H *), woabii lUr 
ameSktlm from the Svnutkn “ Bisa," — pufcu, 
thtP oifa or acme otbor rim is tMr imt- 

"toaditai. riiJuauBojL p. 

1DBI (JWh lAww Rubeetinus: Jbeel • 
of Apulia, situated on the branch of tin Aptian 
Way between Oa nu sU and Butnuum, and amt 
10 ttdka distent from the mmokA It is men* 
Honed by Horace, as one of the ptan when Mae- 
amend hie oomyarootia slept tm ths jot^iey from 
Befhe to Braudntfum. (Hoc. Bad L £ 04) The 
diatom dm Oenaaiam is given as S3 mflee in the 
Amine Itinerary, and 00 in the Jeraeabm Itiae- 
nryAvhieh is the more eomct, the direct dietenee 
on the map being above 00 miles. (/ha. And p. 
116; /WteSier.p.610.) Neither Strabo nor Pto 
ferny notices the existence of Bald, bat theinbabi- 
tente are mentioned under the name of Bnbnstini by 
Pliny, among the mnnidpal torn of Apulia, and 
tber^Bubiistinus Agar* ie enunciated in the Liber 
Gotooisram among the u Civitotas ApaUaeu” (Plin. 
iii, ll.i. 16; Hb. Oofoa. p.262.) An inscription also 


younger Gordian. - (Mommsen, Inter. R. Of. 624.) 
The singular ethnic form given by Piiny ie ooofinned 
by theevidenoeof coins winch have the namePVBAX- 
TKItttUf at full Them coins show also that Bold 
nine/ have reoeived a considerable amount of Greek 
influence end cultivation ; and this is still more 
sttougl? confirmed by the diseoveriee which have 
been recently made by excavations there of nomereus 
works of Greek art in bronse and terra cotta, as well 
as of vast numbers of painted vases, of gnat variety 
and beauty. These, however, like all the others 
found in Apulia and Lucania, are of inferior execu- 
tion, and show a declining state of art as oompared 
with those of Kola or Volcu All these objects have 
been discovered in tombs, and in some instances the 
walls of the tombe themselves have been found co- 
vered with paintings. (Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 172; 
BnUett. Ml' TntLArck. 1829, p. 173, 1834, pp. 36, 
164, 228 Ac.) The modern town of Ruvo is still a 
considerable place, with an episcopal see. [E.H.B.] 



com OF ftUBt. 

RUBICON (*Pcvfhrwv), a small river on the E. 
con* Of Italy, flawing into tike Adriatic sA, a ftw 
mUn B of A ripi h mm . It wss a trifling stream, 
i of tike facet eoetiderabls of the numerous riven 
have their rim In the 
their waters into the 
„ > importance from its 
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makes no meatioo of its peaMg^nnd Rle dif ficu lt 
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hit Mt <* itobuke, kb hMMta Mi tMMM 
dedetoo, b nbttd fa detail by SMMhtaMl Mm 
taiah, m «fd m *y Lank, *m bw jbM * 
bbd eefeta fir to the nine of tbeSfddceia (Bii 
Cam. n f Vtat Gw. M, A»iM ,&6 K »? 
Lwm,L 1W) Sib— SS7.) Tkeriwrbdtadedto 
by Oiaero tfcw yea* btar m in ftaKtar at Otd) 
•ni a Astrain* wm mM bjr • tarn 4 tbi 
mmI* to MMufaww kb km mmm tb* AibbM, m 
.prorfUwlk* tbMdooed kb iwlgM«lh«fliMt> 
tab prwrinei <«b. mri.A) StnboMffl ndkn 
the the limit between Gallia 
Umbria; bvt tbli eeeme to have been altered In the 
division of tody by Augustus; and though P%' 
alhtdeo to tin as * ktf» ]y||^ 

he includes Aiiminmn and tie territory as Bar as 
the river Orustumius, in the 8th Begion or QaUia 
Gispadana. (Pllu, l c.; Ptol ni. 1. ( 23.) Its name, 
however, was not forgotten; it isstfit ftmad % the 
Tabula, which places It 12 mtoe from Arintem 
(7VA. /bat), and is mentiposd ter SUkndua ApolU- 
naris. ( Ep. L 5.) But in the middie eg# afl trace 
of it seems to ban been lost ; even the Geognkpber 
of Bsvenns does not notice it, notwithotenmng its 


la modem times the of this oh* 

brstad stream has been the subject of much con- 
troversy, and cannot yet be considered ae folly 
determined. But the qoesthm Jies within ruy nar- 
row compass. We know with certainty that the 
Rubicon was intermediate between Arimfatum and 
Ravenna, and between the riven Sepis (Atria), which 
flowed some miles S. of the latter, end the Ariminus 
or Mareoahia, which wee immediately to $he N. of 
the former city. Between these two riven oriy 
two streams now enter the Adriatic, within a very 
short distance of each othm. The southernmost of 
these is called the Laiso or Lose, a considerable 
stream, which crones the high-road ftom JMnW to 
S av mma about 10 man from the former city. A 
short distance forth* N, He nme roed cromm * 
stnmn now crilsd fWo, which Is tomsd 
by the united waters of three moll •tieeme or tor- 
(iota, tha mat oonrilnU. 4 vhUh J» *» 

(the nppernuat of the tkra.); th* Mb* twMi 

• J%m mJW .«bv<M«**C »*r* 

sar , ari£sa3St 

bM aid atm m wM « wlm OfMVpW V 

rSgSSCTBTW -to-i 

AJbtdL HUnSka, btrnnr , «*Ib 

MM th! tog"*, na ti, iM» I Wb £ 
jPiMeOo. This pnfari k hrivefer* of M* ®* 
p*taM>,«fttb*«««£ &Vbb«**V<bwp«p 
united thrir wetiro a» MrAA thi ] 
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ROTEJUS. 

wrig ht <Bn ratm cf j ft»> m ,»ppB«l loom of tin 
t hr ift branched ft® Ptki mdcoto, would be of more 
value, if ftwere certain that tide name hod not been 

ss^mrsrjmsss 

amt Mm* w» wwmr, mar b. 

eSfiS«4^ 

dMM#mpM4 Matte £«wi tab Ttadtaum 

from toeity.ea M* by Chmrius, wfe esinaM 
ttoqnmtoan torn*; M ®adly t to ledaM# 
the gmvel in MM atm, from whfcfeft 
wramppoM to hereto^ to name, to 
distinct!? M to hr ffidfloina A tmrtWrimua «mS 

remarked by&uveriua as n character of to to- 
midm, which tree wM|y 'wanting in the JM 
The olnremtoot whioh toe been relied on ‘ 
author*, tbit to latter finer lea 



^titote a better frontier, Is certainly of p veto*, 
for Ucs* distinctly jpaaks of the Rubicon as a 
trifling stream, with mb 'water Sa it except when 
ewoton by the winter rah*. 

The argtunanto in fowoor of the FimmMm or 
(if we retain the name of the principal of 
it* three confluents) thoa appear decidedly to pre- 
ponderate; bat the question still requires a careful 
examination oh the spot, for the statements of Chi- 
veriua, though derived from personal observation, do 
not agree well with the modern maps, and it is not 
improbable that the petty streams in qnestion may 
have undergone considerable changes since his time : 
still more probable is it that ench changes may have 
taken place since the time of Caesar. (Cluver. ItaL 
pp. 296 — 299; Bloudi Flavu Italia llluetrata, 
p. 343; Alberti, Deecrmon* & Italia, p. 246 ; 
Magmi t Carta di Romagna ; Mannert, Geographic 
von lUdien , vol. i. p. 234 ; Murray’s Handbook for 
Central Italy p. 104. The older dissertations on 
the subject will be found in Graevius and Bur- 
mann’a Thesaurus , vol. vii. part 2.) [£. H. B.] 

BUBRAE and AD RUBBAS, a town m His- 
pania Booties, now Cdbeaae Rubios, ( It Ant. p. 
431.) [T.H.D.] 

BUBRESUS LACUS. [Atax.] 

RUBBICA'TA CPoviptnara, PtoL IL 6. §74), 
en inland city of the Laagtani in the HE. part of 
Hispania Taitaconensls, on the river Rubrioatus; 
•owdlng to Bekhard, Okea. [T. EL D.] 

RUBRICATUS or -UM (’PMphraror, Ptol. ii. 
6. ( 18), • river of Hispania Tarraconensis flowing 
into the Mere Intenmm a little W. of Bardno, the 
“wtou Uobregak (Mela, ii. 6. § 8; PBn. ill. 3* s. 
4 0 [T.H.D.] 

RTJBRIC ATTHS, fa Numidla. [taimRXOAim] 
BUBBUM MAfiE, or EBYTHBAEUM MARE 
<* Jpety* MXtoa, Sited. 1. 1*0, 202, ii. 8, 168, 
169, iv. 89; Polyb. V. 54. § 12, ix 43. § 2; Strab. 

33, 00, 56, xvi pp. 766, 779, writ pp. 
804,816; Pomp. Mela, UL 8. 1 1; PBn. Vi 2. a. 7> 
e* called Erythm In Heredotna has a wide «- 
inoludlng the India* Ocean, end its two 
g&lfr the Rad 8oa and the Persian Gaff [Psnsioou 
eotuel, which tatter he does not Mem to have eou- 
eiaered ai a gulf, hat ttl part cf a continuous see* 
M; when to *Uto R eally it meant It Mm 

The thick, efe^whkh fermto 

•ho» orfrii^imAief toeW^wii* to 


BPBWM MARE. * §67 

watem ef the Mkm Oto m atones tbto the 
•trrite of BtoMfianM, with their led and purple 
hues, were no *-■***- — I- 

m N 

SA!® 


<**«• p. 7tt>qpni» of » 
etna near the strait ef tors 

U appears that the Ptosis* 

I bean opened out to Phesniotan urigatku 
phwm were found there which kfretoflak 
M net m#M mm whh them of Phoenicia, Tylaa 
or Tynss Aawdna, and Bom (Strah. xri. pp. 766, 
704, eotnp* L n 42), in which were templea rmem 
btog thoae of Phoenicia (cemp, Kenrick, Pbomkia, 
p 48> TV expeditious of Hiram and Mrniou, 
eoukhri undertakings of tto Tyrians and IanelitM, 
■sited from Eaiau Geber through the Straits of J&xfr- 
drAfandtb to Ophir, one locality of which may he 
fixed in the basin of the Erythraean or India* Ocean 
[Oram]. The Lagid kings of Aegypt Uvaikd 
themselves with gnat enooess of tha by 

which nature brought the traffic and intercourse of 
the Indian Ocean, within a few miles of the coast of 
the Interior Sea. Their vessels visited the whole 
western peninsula of India from the gulf of Baiy- 
gaza, GtaercU, and Cambay, along the coasts of 
Malabar to the Brahminical sanctuaries of Cape 
Comorin, and to the great island of Taprobsne or 
Ceylon. Nearchua and the companions of Alex- 
ander were not ignorant of the existence of the 
periodical winds or monsoons which favour the 
navigation between the E. coast of Africa, and the 
N. and W. coasts of India. From the further know- 
ledge acquired by navigators of this remarkable 
local direction of the wind, they were afterwards 
emboldened to sail from Ocelis in Ike straits of Boh 
el-Mandeb and hold a direct coarse along the open 
sea to Muziris, the great mart on the Jfufator 
coast (S. of Mamyalor ), to which* Interred traffic 
brought articles of commerce from the E* coast of 
the peninsula, and even gold from the nmole 
Chryse. The Roman empire fat it* greatest extant 
on to E. limit reached only to the meridian «f t|m 
Persian Golf, but Strabo (L p. 14, ii. p. 118, xvi 

p- »». m *“ 


surprise the number of ships which i 
Myra Homos to India. Frem the Zuid and flan* 
sent words which have been preserved in the flea- 
graphical nomenclature of rtofomy, hit tabular 
geography remains an historic monuxMWt nf the' 
oornmerekd nktiena between the West end to tot 
distant regkne of toutbern and Central Ask. At 
tkWto ftmm (iv. 9, vii. 8. $ 6) did net 

'ESSi* *: 

oflunSflOreg Prasum Prom, witn iiiwiii aw 
TUbmcLiwub Mrtwoto ) ,uA th-mim Mm4 
B. AMm Ki* tta bad rf TKa m Oft* WS 
iMbunMimthNii, duiwd 

mm Otmm * MWiteuiw^ m. SMKMr* 
(MtaqrMv tfiwi mmr* -MMMlttSw* 





ft town of the Sumuitee on 
«f Campania, mentfeoad by Virgil (Am til 7S9) 
tot mmrn that wauhl lead mtoenppoeo it aitaatod 
to CtoMli « it lost to the ndghbo^hood of 



no tract of their name to new left, their name toMul 
pnMNntoi to thato ociginil h^ftt on to Bitto to 
thei»l^cfiM|fltoaad tothatownaf Jfttoaaamfy 
end portftp) ito fa Jlcffli and ffijjrcrmtmHb ([Comp. 
Latham ft* 7k l <4 and Protasm, p. alx^ who 
strangely believes that the Bagil of T tom dwelt oa 
the Ontfo/Riga.) [L.&] 

BUGIuM (Fadymr), a town to tha nerth «C Gar- 
many on tha coast of tha Baltto (Fill to It |$7), 
tha site of which flam to aarta^bcnril ometly with 
that of the modern J h p m m aMs , on the river Jtya, 
though othem cask it elsewhere. (Wilhelm, tfir- 
a mm» p. 973.) [L to] 

BUNIOATAE (Itoenatom), an Alpine tribe m 
the north-east of VmdaUeta brim the Ottos and 
Denubina. (PtoL iL I A $ I.) In the inscription 
of the Alpine trophy quoted by Pltay (lit 94) they 
are called Bncinates. [L. to] 

BUBA (Ruhr), a river of Western Germany, 
which flows into the Rhine from the east near the 
town of Duiaburg. (Geogr. Bar. iv. 94 ) JL & J 
BURADA (Bnradensis Beep?),aptoeeintitaairi* 
Baetica, the name of whtoh appears ca^rnpon 
coins, the proeent itos near Bases. (Worn fl,Av- 
Sagr. vii. p, 98.) £T. H. ]).] 

RUSAD1B (Plin. v. 1 ; VvaM tarn PtoL iv. 1. 
g 7; Bossader, Itm. An t), • aotonto of Mauretania, 
situated near Metagooitea^FronL, which appesis 
aometimes to have been caBfld front the town Rusailir 
(PtoL hr. 1 .J 19). It is iwmapted hf the 41 bard- 
dw- Of J&H., Of J £ 

BUSAZU& ... 

Biisomo (?*#***, iwiwofa-J, . *ftr «f »• 
to floflMi SartwWM fc ( mg. 

VjLjiTZ^mmk (Bh»i ft*— j 

unW f««t Bntoiao(Liir.zxi M). B a M — J * 01 * 
on a rtror of tho oamo Mine (PtoL SUtK): “®j— | 
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HUSELLAE. 

S B) mbmb «ht {be* a Ooknu, and ao 
•ppaan an coins, ool. am. iso. n 
piiov adb it * Oppidnm Laiinornm.* ft aaamt 
to halt been a Cokoia Latina. 

The name i* Incorrectly written Rtuctone in tin 
Antolino Wb. and tatfawTable. ft it phead ba* 
twaM'Oanboat* [Cowwtjwa] and ITHbaria, and it 
ft l a fr eae n tad by Ccutd-lbmtUbm or the roar db 
RomUSem ra.t&> Tet, the ancient Btadno, a abort 

***** <*•*•“* 
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jnffUfmait iftbl J 

San to MM* *•* IM* Me 1 
thaw la Malt* (tab wwf la tkb fHt # Hi 

Y fn — * ? 

la fadi^ WW faflWtfr lt> foM jfjjgg* 

manta, and fimn tbiai aanw the modttn amStSa- 
aflbiiidMM MgimMm wew 4 

hltfary if I^MiBii ni it u ti hft- 

M| riaar Mantae or Baatbarda tfca ItNa «T 

Mi a «%*• M ** *w mb «*> 

dndi that the two raadtafifl MaiaTatb. Th* 
iiFIWi n P* i/iemim, ww jP* <rwf|pii 
iota tka MaBtan a naan, after a crane of abrat 70 
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later period, aa it ntaM Ma anbaopeS Me dwta to 
the twelfth ceotnrjr.wben It Mia ttaariWM la tka 
pagMbnutig toan of Oroaaato (Re^MlI^ 
ni. ix* to. ttt, ML) * 

yfcy of Rto«U«* is Mpr totoR* 4 pm 

fW lMM|PNRi mW[m> ▼ 

£g» f f. iLi^Mgpy 1 *** 




Sometime# h fcrihgs down a great qturatfey 
of titter frott the roountrina. [G. L.] 

MJSELLAE (*a«r&A«i: m Rnsellaira* : Jto- 
mAs), on ancient «u>d important city of Etruria, 
situated about 14 mflee from the aes, and 3 from 
the right honk of the rim Ombrone (Umbro). In 
common with several of the ancient Etruscan cities, 
wc have very little information concerning its eaily 
history, though there is no doubt of its great anti- 
quity and of its having been at n very early period 
a powerful And important city. There is every 
probability that it was one of the twelve which 
formed the Etruscan League (MtUler, Etnuh&r , vol 
i p. 346). H» first mention of it in history is 
dunng the reign of Tarquinius Prisons, when it 
’ nited with Clusium, Arretium, Volaterrae, and 
Vetulonia, in declaring war against the Roman king, 
apart from the rest of the confederacy* — a sufficient 
proof that it was at that time an independent and 
sovereign state. (Dionys. iii. 51.) From this time 
we hear no more of it until the Romans had carried 
their arms beyond the Glxninian forest, when, inn. a 
$01, the dictator M. Valerius Maximus carried his 
arms, apparently for the first time, into the territory 
of the Rnaalbe, and defeated the combined forces of 
the Etruscan* who were opposed to him. (Liv. x. 
4, 5.) A few Veer* later, in b. a S94, the oonsal 
L. Postomins Ifrgellns not only laid waste the 
territory of BaaelH but took the city iterif by 
■torta, taking men than fiOOO of the inhabitentt 
ttptivee (Id. x. 371 Mo ether mention of it occurs 
dnriig the period of Etruecan independence ; 
dnriim the M Pnnio War the Roaellaiii are 
hientlcoed among the <l popuU Etntriae 1< who came 
Awriard with vblnntary supplies to equip the fleet of 
Sdj* o (m 0.300). and ftuniahed hhn with timber 
™ corn (Id. Mi, 45). Zt b evident that at this 
time Reeelbe was itfil one of the principal ritiei of 
Etirnria. We find no robeequent notice of it mOm 
the Reman Repnbfie, but it who one <rf the pkem 
•tosto by Angnattn to receive a oniony (PfiMK. 

Wte.iasiaiK 

tha a*m bMMfbMl bjr Ftotaqr (UL 1. 1 48) w 
wart with do M# Mtiea of ftta tiriwa theca* A 
^Mt,baMMt t ,S|(%*fta» l aaaC><aicibttfflaMMk 


to dhwrita 


— MftpW*i twtfaSkari 

w wpi ■ eVHnff vn pMR i 
to Mr. Bmnb) a strong tmmYtoam to 
tori mem frmgnlar style of Oydopbn o em to ttothn, 
as toNOrifified in the walls of Thyne to Aigrito 
(DeanW Btrwrin, vol tt. pp. 343, 349.) the 
ritoe oT ato gates may bs traced) bnt there toe no 
todicatioas of the manner to which the gateway 
itself was formed. Within the walk an some frag- 
ments of rectangular masonry and some vaults of 
Roman construction. It is remarkable that no femes 
of the necropolis — so often the moat i nt er es tin g 
remnant of an Etruscan city — have yet been dis- 
covered st Ru«ellae. Bnt the rite is so wild and so 
little visited, that no excavations have been carried 
on there (Dennis, l. c. p. 254.) 

About 2 miles from the ruiim, and 4 from Grot- 
teto , are some hot-spnngs, now called I Bogni di 
Roselle. On a hill immediately above them am the 
mediaeval mine <f a town or castle called Moscona, 
which have been often mistaken for those of Rnsellae. 
(Dennis, l c.) [E. H. B] 

RUSGITMIA (Itin. Aid . ; *PowrrdwoK, PtoL Hr. 
2. § 6), a town of Mauretania, and a coknfo, which 
lay 15 M. P. to the E. of Icoeinm. Its rains have 
been found near Cape Matqfu or Tementjflm (Barth, 
Wanderungen, p 55). For an account of tbeae, 
see Aueltmd, 1337, No. 144. [B. B. J.l 

BUSIOADE (Plin. v. 2; MWa,L 7. § 1; # »mwf- 
anto, PtoL ir. 3. § 3; Rusiocade,Vtto. AtoL, Ptato. 
rod.), the harbour of Girts to Numidia, and albman 
colonia, at the month of the small river TbAfius 
(V ib. Seq. dtFhm, p.19: V-Sqfia), and protnMy 
t Wefbre identical with the Tsars* a 

harbour-town, of Scylax (p. 50). Ito rito bwear 
Stora; and the modern town of f W fa w fl fr tho 
Ms-SMbda of the Amto, b made to part Of the 
materials of the old fcustoade (Barth, Wmder mwm, 
p. 63\ [B* R* a] 

Sffi A (Ttot ^"Fegtor^Ftri. 

to. 3. 1 10), a town of Nhmidto between Achdto and 
UafllaT near the Gartrr Vadokck (Gsriwma, As- 
W 1. 866: C. EW4dto*\«iri the em^Mtoto 

Barth P* W) M mltiti 


ETOPTNCM . 

a town ef Africa 
aalirirfab 


4Av«« «»• 
Pritoer, wnief 
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860 BUBTECIANA. 

■ante ptae as the Thermae of the Coast-deseriber 
(Stm doom. $ U4, ed. Mttller), tear the rains of 
teprie Fares. [E. B. J.l 

BUSTIClA'NA f Pourrfara, Ptol iL 5. § 7), a 
dty of the Vettones in Lusitania, on the right bank 
of the Tagus. Variously identified with Corckuda 
•ad Wh a (It Ant p. 498.) f T. H. D.] 

KUSUOC'ERIUM, BUSSUCTTREIUM (Plln. 

1{ ft Amt; TWwaawSpm, Ptol. It. 2. § 8), -a 
town of Hauretaxda, which Claudius made a muni* 
riorum (Pirn, tcA but which was afterwards a 
odwnia (/Ka. An Barth (Wondmmgen, p. 60) 
has identified It with the landing-place Delhi in wdf- 
ys rihi wher e them Is good anchorage. [E/B. J.J 
Bfrxnn C Pw r he ), and ‘fwnwi in Ptolemy 
(K. 7. § 21% who ptoet them in Orillia Aquitania. 
Pliny (tv. 19) says that the Baton! border on the 
Marbonenris Provinda ; and Strabo (rr. pi 191) 
phuM them and the Gabalais or Oabali neat to the 
Narbonensis. Their country was the old province of 
Romrgm, which extended trim the CSve rmee , its 
teaftm boundary, about 90 miles in a western direc- 
tion. The chief town was Rhode a. The 


dep artm e nt ef Avegron comprehends a huge part of 
the Apmwwiml There were silver mines m the 
country of the Ruteni and their neighbours the 
Gnbali [Gabau], and the flax of this oe on try was 
good. 

Tfie Arverni and Ruteni were defeated by Q. 
Fsbiua Maximus, b.o. 191, but their country was 
not reduced to the form of a Roman province (Ones. 
R. G. i. 45). In Caesar's thne part of the Ruteni 
were included in the Provincia under the name of 
Ruteni Provincial es (B. Q . viu 5, 7). Vercingetorix 
in n. c. 52 sent Lncteriua of the Cadurci into the 
oonutry of the Ruteni to bring them over to the 
Gallic confederation, which he did. Caesar, In order 
to protect the Provinda on this side, placed troops in 
the country of the Ruteni Provinciolea, and among 
the Volcae Arecomid and Toloeates. Pliny, * ho 
enumerates the Ruteni among the people ot Aqui- 
tama, also mentions Ruteni in the Narbonensis 
(in. 4), but he means the town Segodunum [Seoo- 
ihjxum]. The Ruteni Prnvinciales of course were 
nearer to the Teotosagee than the other Ruteni, and 
we may perhaps {dace them in that part of the 
departments of Avegron and Tam which is tooth 
of the Tamil (Jim). It may be conjectured that 
part of the Rnteni were added to the Provinda, either 
•ftcr the defeat of the Ruteni by Maximus, or efter 
tha co^rt dTolosa by Oaepio (mo. 106.) [OX.] 

BDTUBA (Row), a river of Liguria, which rises 
ta tte MadtimtAta Dear the Ccide Tmdt, and flow* 
into MW «t ViaBmigUa (Albium Intemelium). 
Itouanto Is found in Pltoy (hi. 5. a. 7), who places 
it riMlifty to the W. of Albium Intemeliutn, 
whereas it rasHy Bows on the E. side of that town; 
Lucan alrt aoftisto Jtnmong the streams which flow 
frfa the Apennines (8L 493), and gives it the 
qdtbet of “of***/* fm Ite Bowing through a deep 
bed or ravine, From, the mention of the Tiber jn*t 
.after, some write* B*» supp need that ba must 
*mrn another rirardf the name* hut them is no 

inw dm ^iwwr 

v»N mmm b. it) «*• th* 


BCTUHAE 

it. 5. 6 IX • port of Mauretania, which must ba 
identified with the low rocky point of Maaagm 
The town situated upon this was the last possessed 
by the Portuguese in Morocco, and was abandoned 
by them in 1769. (Jfiokson, Morocco, p. 104; 
Joum of Gem, Soc. toL vi. p. 806.) [E. B. J.] 
RIT TU14 ( WfTot/Xoi), a pe ople of anci en t Ma y, 
who, according to a tradition generally received in 
later tim*, were settled at a very eariy period fat a 
part of Tflfftuw, a dWobu r the mu rrtaet. ndr capital 
city bring Axdaa. The prominent part that tb$r 


Rutuba m into the fiber, fate ehriously mieunder- 
etocd theueaewef tatek £&&B% 


_ bring Aim 
and their king Turans bear in the fegmaiy history 
of Aeneas and the Trojan settlement, especially m 
the ferm In which this has been worked up by 
Virgil, has given gfrtt celebrity to their name, 
but they appear to have been, in fed, even aoearftag 
to these vehr traditions, a email and uqfanportaufe 
people. Tbrir king Turns himself it repri*pted 
as dependent en Latinos ; and it is certain that iq 
the historical period Aides was one of the cftka ef 
the Latin League (Diooys.v f fill while the name of 
the Butuli had become merge! in that of the Ltohi 
people. Net long before this indeed Livy reprobate 
the Ratal! as a still existing people, and the ante ef 
Tarquinios Superbus as directed against them erfa* 
ho proceeded to attack Aides, juft Mm bis oftt* 
don. (Liv. i. 56, 57.) Aocord^dthis narrative 
Aides was not taken, but we learn from much batter 
authority (the treaty between Roma and Carthage 
preserved fay Polybius, ilL 99) that It had fetten 
under the power of the Remans before the riorn of 
the monarchy, and it is possible that the extinction 
of the Rntuli as an independent people may date from 
this period. The only other mention of the Rutuli 
which can be called, historical is that their name is 
found in the list given by Cato (ap. Pritcian. iv. 4. 
p. 629) ot the cities that took part in the founda- 
tion of the celebrated temple of Diana at Aricia, a 
list in Jl probability founded upon some ancient re- 
cord ; and it is remarkable that they here figure as 
distinct from the Ardeates. There were some ob- 
scure traditions in antiquity that represented Ardea 
as founded by a colony from Argos [Ardea], and 
these are regarded by Niebuhr as tending to prove 
that the Rutuli were a Pelasgic race. (Nfeb. vol. i. 
p. 44, vd. ii. p. 21.) flchwegler, on the other hand 
considers them as connected with the Etrnsosns,and 
probably a relic of the period when that people had 
extended their dominion throughout Latium arid 
Campania. This theory finds some support in the 
name of Turnus, which may probably w roonectod 
with Tyrrhenus, as well as in the unkn which the 
legend represents as subristlng between Tuwoisw 
the Etruscan king Meseotius. (ffehwagtar, Mf*. 
Gesch. vol 1. pp. 830, 881.) But the whole sudeot 
is so mixed up with fable and poetical Invention, 
that h Is impartible to feel confidence ifi myM 
conjectures. TL H.B.J 

wmraiUM {It AnL p. 469)/ Loaiwotly o 
town of theCornaviiin the ^paiiflrBr&jnnialto- 
mana. Camden (pi 661) Hsntltisa H with 
SiropMr* Hon% (p.418) «M> Wm. ft. B.D] 

Tab. At* ud JfN. 1*9- &*«¥••} In tb « 

AnL BStupaa, hi* fortue Wtroartl* 6»dW*J 
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RYS8ADITJM. 

SHmar, not Sandwiah ; which latter town seems to 
have sprang up under the Saxons, after Bntupiao 
had begun to fell into decay, and was indeed pro- 
bably built with materials token from it. Accord- 
ing to Camden (p> §44) the etymology of the name 
of Butupiae is analogous to that of Sandwich, being 
M Wtt* tigufyfav 

"mmi , bottom ) .darirmtko wWch wans modi 
BUM tw b» H» thw that tan tfa* Ratal, • pnto 
who omgM tha diatriot In Fiance nowctlW JU 
Soergm. Tha t wr i twy anond th» town w 

Sfshss^cttSsw'a 

Utter wae celebrated for tto oysters, ae m 
near Margate and Breaker M to the 
Large beds of oyetor-ahrile ham been 
nMboarfcood, at a dflftto of from 4 to 6 
ground, the port in undoubtedly that 
for Tacitus (Ayrie. 36), under the s rroaoem 
of •TratnUwU Partus, aa occupied by tha Seat ef 
Agitato It was a safe harbour and the usual 

mnA MMMfliQut Ml to tht 

,TTO 

France and 1 

bo art those of hoastoum and cl aa amphU 
theatre, tha walla rif the foamm present an exten- 
sive nun, and on the Jf. aide are in feme ptooss 
from 20 to 4o feet In height. Fmgmante of sculp* 
tured marbles found within tiieir circuit show that 
the fortofloatfen mUet have contained some handsome 
buildings. The foundation walls of the amphi- 
theatre were excavated in 1849, and are the first 
remains of a walled building of that description 
discovered in England. There is a good description 
of Htchborough, as it existed in the time of Henry 
VIII , m Leland's Itinerary (vol vu. p. 128, ed. 
llearne) Leland mentions that many Roman coins 
were found there, which sti>V. continues to be the 
case. Other Roman antiquities of various descrip- 
tions have been discovered, as pottery, fibulae, orna- 
ments, knives, tools, &c. Rntupiae was under tbe 
jurisdiction of the Comes litons Saxoniti, and van 
the station of the Legio Ilda Augusta. {Notitta, 
c. 52.) A complete acoonnt of its remains will bo 
found m Roach Smith's Amtiqmti ee of Bichborongh, 
London, I860. [T.H.DJ 

RYSSADIUM (Pwnrdfiiov bpo j, Pud. iv. 6 § 8), 
“a mountain of Interior Libya, from which flows 
the Stacheir (Gambia), making near it the lake 
Clonia; the middle of the mountain (or lake?) 
17° E.long^ll°N. lat" (Ptol. Lc.) Thiamoun- 
tsin terminated in the headland also called Ryssa- 
dium (‘PvWwdUhew fi nyoni the position of which is 
fa «d bv Ptolemy (iv. 6. ft 6) at 8° 80' E. long., 
«d U® W H. lit We assume, with Rennell and 
Lmke, that Areinarium is C. Verde, a ooqjectore 
which can be made with more confidence because it 
*» found that Ptolemy's difference of longitude be- 
tween Arsteariom and Carthage ie very Marly cor- 
according that assumption this promontoiy 
must be looked fir to the H. of the mouth of the 
The mountain and lake must be assigned 
to that elevated region in which the Senegal and toe 
<*<*&** take their rise, forming an appendage to tbe 
higUanda of Africa from which it prrieote 
Wnwardijlikaavast promontory, tote the Great 
***** CB.B.JJ 
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SABA, SABAH (Bdftr or Mf l Ml fefr&t, 
fom. ZaSaid), wore respectively the principal eity 
and nation in Yemen, ar Arabia f tote [AJUBKa.1 
* • m 4Hfe* cNwifoMM aa M 4fes 

mSm |SmS niESansto 

fyi w jt& fflm* 3w»5SS> S3* 

Zttm msst 

aSw*, hk Tto AwSte 

tolagmee. 

L to the Hebrew genealogies (tfeaeefr, x. 4 
amr. *) the Sabarana are described as the d*» 
of Cush, the son of Ham. Thin & 
mm probably not so much from a single 
stem, as from several branches of Hamite origin; 
and as the tribes of the Sabaeans were numerous, 
some ef them may have proceeded immediately from 
Cush, and others from later progenitors of the same 
sleek, Thus one tnbe descended from Seba, the son 
of Gush, another from Jokshan, Abraham's son by 
Keturah; a third from Sheba, the son of Baamah— 
the 'P«7ph ef the LXX (Compare Psalm lxxii. 
10; Isaiah, xlv. 14; EaekM, xxvu, 22, 28, xxxviii. 
13) Ihe most material print in this pedigree is 
the foot of the pure Semitic blood of the Sabaeans. 
Ihe Hebrew prophets agree in celebrating the 
htature and noble bearing, the enterpnse and wealth 
of this nation, therein concurring with the expres- 
sion of Agatliarchides, who describes the Sabaeans 
as having rh atofxara dfioAoyriTcpa. Their occu- 
pations appeal toliave been various, as would be the 
case with a nation so widely extended (** Sabaei . . . 
ad utiaque mana porrecti,” Phn. vi. 28. a. 32): 
for tliere is no doubt that in tbe south they were 
actnely engaged in commerce, while in the north, on 
the holders of Idumea, they retained the predatoiy 
habits of nomades. (Job, u. 15.) The “ Queen 
of the South” i. e of Yemen or Sabaes, who was 
attracted to Palestine by tbe fame ot Solomon, was 
probably an Arabian sovereign. It may be observed 
that Yemen and Saba have nearly the asms import, 
each signifying the ngbt hand ; for a person turning 
his foce to the rising sun has the south OB bis right, 
and thus Saba or Yemen, which was long Warded aa 
the southern limit of tha hiMtobffiPkone, Is toe left* 
bend, or southern land. (Camp. Herod, iii. 107— - 
113; Forster’s Geogr. qf Arabia, vol L pp.24— 
38.) A river 8abis,inCarmania (Mela, iil A§ 4^ 
and a chain of mountains Sabo, at the entrance ef 
the Arriba (Airian, Pcrfetos. AT. Erytk r.,lp* 
ftiymra Xtybptru Sdftt; comp. Ptoh vL 7*. ( 28), 
nparently indicate an extension of tbe Sabaeans bto 
yond Arabia Proper. That they reached to the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea is tendered probable by 
tha circumstance that a city named Saba m Me 
ctood there, about 36 milee & ef Pedau, to lak 
14° N. (PtoL vi. 7. | 38, v. 22, § lto) 

2. The first Greek writer who m e atfona toe 
Babaaans by name is EmtoatoeM Hi* atoeaaft* 
however, reprerents a mm reoint eeaditom tf toto 
nation titan is described by Artomtoeraa, to Ity Afto 

ssywsajgsgg 14 


*SABA. 

i of them ftwn the historical books of the 
Aegyptian kings, which he consulted in the Alex- 
andrian Library. (Diod. in. 38, 46 ) There can 
be little qu es tion that Herodotus, although he does 
not name the fia b u s a ns, describes them in Tenons 
a, when speaking of the Arabians, the Booth- 
k people of tha earth. (Herod, ii. 86, ui. 107 
? reman with Phoanfcia 


j4U)#n 


Aynt wader the Pharaohs would render the 
e eftha flt h s nn s 


_ „ F „ Ismiliar in all the harm* of 

the Bed tea pud the eastern Mediterranean. The 
tirM sworn Uigely, since they am* 
them la embalming the dead; and the Phot* 
eerndmd than fbr the fyrian imrkats, * 
nawt la ell ego 



the Earn. At the time when Pteiuny wmte (in the 
seocad mutiny a.d.) their trade with Syria and 
Asgypt, an the carriers of the silks and spices ee 
maeh hi request at Borne, brought the fishamm 
within ken ef the 


and of the 

wd generally. 

8, AcoonHngly, we meet in the 
whh i mm vtmi, >|1bmiim to the 

wealtHn^^ “MoOes,- “dl* 

vitas,” u baari f ** are the epithets constantly applied 
to them. (See Gatull. xi. 6; Propert. u 10. 16, 
ib. 89. 17, w 13* 8; Vugil, Georg* i. 57, iw 150, 
AedeidL L 416 , Horace, Can mi 39. 8, ii. 12 84; 
IiMti.6 6,0.7.86; Statins, SSb. it. 8. 1 ? 
Sense. Hercules, OeL v. 376 ) The expedition of 
AaHns Gallus, indeed (a. a 34), may ham tended 
to bring Southern Arabia more immediately under 
the notice of the Romans. But their knowledge 
was at best veiy limited, and rested kes on facts 
than on ramours of babaean opulence and luxury. 
Phny and the geographers are rather better in- 
formed, bnt even they had very erro n eo us conceptions 
of the physical or commercial character uf this nation. 
Hot until the passage to India by the Gape had 
been d i scovered wee Sabaea or Yemen really explored 
by Europeans. 

Amanung, then, that the Sabeans were a widely- 
apread race, extending from the Pernan Gv{f to the 
Bed Set and running up to the borders of the 
deawt in the Arabian peninsula, we proceed to exa- 
mine the groands ef their reputation for excsuave 
auukuee and luxury. A portion of ths&r wealth 
«ma und e nb ted ly native; they supphad Asgypt and 
6 periods with fau&hiouue 
s the soil of Yemen is highly 
in exchange, not the 
a, but the prooioas 
i by no means the capWU 
“he flab a sans p os s e s sed formany 

I Syria, 

t in tun the Indian agenta 

&5S 

» (>.a 

Us khmdsti Ik irtahtttild 18* Indian emperimm 
m Asutisn. askd mniai 1 his meets- 
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, w i koa mu Oentm m 

«h» noil airy $*» «**» .»» 
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SABA. 

importers of them from India itself, The Aegyptian 
Seats proceeded ne farther than the haven of flab* 
hatha or Mariaba, while the liabamm, kng pnor 
even to the voyage of Hearohwe(s*o. 830), ventamd 
aerrns the ooean with the meneoon to Ctglon and 
the M a lekar coast Their Tmesis were ef larger 
bmld tbpn eadfaiary mayahantahine of the 
mi tMr mviam mm wmWkl Ml 
fatainf flmtiifiiahtalahhiteHltiiidmti 
Mtmtwwbm tmwtaOmi. li*towk 
i Mman nsnigutero ley along the court ^f (fa, 
uuehue Band stag Us i“ 
ef pianos, and al . 
wtih thoi . 

their extsavaganee in fhe^artiek of piftmaim 
is momded hr hlh me e ae , AX ^ 


of the i 


in the tided mmmy 
pnind efiiHrlamipi 


faBMmSMWiMimm 
the Schemas, it Util 
eftk.taffa%1 fem... 

toltoiy, .pud ml «&Nr«*«m nll« mm** 
AnM.| ■! tfc. co mputp fcio nipt feisty h. n. 
(mm te a* HHMtM. •» i»mur to it* 

Bonn, at tMr IhmmU mad fl p i p h (Comp. 

Mradm «. U, m* PHtenh, mi, + «.) 

Tlwinntnmn. «T tbk tnifle, mm arwfcpd 
bjr ¥wu» ud tha EfanW. n^th. tUm mtb* 
M8«to Anino^ tb*PtobnitH emtml,ui Akx~ 
maim*. W* maj tknfcri fiwl, werib. tb. at»- 
ocdiMif .with cf tb* Uhmm to (Mr hmg 
mtmpmfy «f Um bdhn tnfa. TiMirmutijr, ho.- 

SHKManpnDB 

the general character of the Arabian peni n sulas its 
southern extremity was densely populated. The 
Sabeeane are described by the Hebrew, the Grptk, 
and the Arabian writers as a numerous people, of 
lofty stature, implying abundance of the m ea n s of 
life, and the rscnrrence of the name of Saba though* 
out the entire region between the Bed Sea and* Ger- 
mania shows that they wens populous and powerful 
enough to send out colonies. The ge n er a l basanmess 
of the northern and central districts of Arabia drove 
the population down to tba south. The highlands 
that border on the Indian Ocean me dist in g u i sh ed 
by the plenty of wood and water; the air Is tem- 
perate, the animals are U w nen ms (tift bones of 
Yemen are efatung and smeieeshti), and tbs fruits 
delusions. With aask dKudmw id heme the 8a- 
baeane wens enabled t» dentil I hemm ln m to trade 
with undivided enemy end S T SsoraSi 

iTsrj&iZSZSZ 

their dfMiiptieue of the cfn i m m ef dBm tiati fr* 

Sr xS^TSraprfas 

e aai &Eu2SXSs£ £ 

sum, maw immune m®. warn 

tik wemaf nidaud tihmi timf tititit m*m tarae 
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SABA. 

pelled by the traveller Ntebulir. (Deecription A 
VArabw, p. t fft.) Be aieerts, end he has not 
been oantndtated, that Feme* neither produces 
now, nor tvorumbm produced, gold; bet Hut, 

in the dbbriot of Saarfe, it bee iron mince,— a fm 

nnnotieed by eartier deecriber s,— w hichw e r e w o r k ed 

when Be netted See oemtiy. Ms ifutte, nwwtw, 
tbrt tb MM BmMmm fc tt * *«y ««MUT 
qa*UW,UbM» |MMtaf«dlr(h» ipMunMU- 

MalwMt *• let* *** * «>*■* «m «• itnwM 

* — jHbm. JEww_ vim atlretehiM isM 

mom ®psnrP|BWiii ■w aw mm 

which the dldpeidee hWe of mjilh, AwriMBOtaaeL 

nerd, end mb* «il fotebad, jbm&oMt *W( « 

te the ethetfee tub* nhhd item the deep* 
«*Hi«g4n# than ftent the trees. win which the ' 

ana tnroogui «p saowopc gwKinpom am* 

.{iitat sin wo 
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<• dnttIM by Bkdonn (iH. 46) as citmtod upon 

.bftywoaMbffi, usd nftfeta two Uju' Ummm at 

the tmabars^M mrnatif, 1>» porfhas «f flUajL 



l theeWIDth,bowefir« ( eeid«Ddht. 
Iwved thfttefeHMMi walrlreught to Tamm by tetfge 
butte, Which MU tha* wee of it* chips, Md tint 
the fcdhpon wm combed <hw the hearts of hs-goata. 

The Seheiem were e nw d by « king. (Dion 
Caen m. M.) One temrorebte condition of the 
royal odloe wee, that he ebenid never quit hie palace: 
found beyond Uaprecincta, It wna allowable to atone 
him to death. The rale whfleh governed the auecea- 
non to the throne whs aingnlar A certain number 
of noble femUba poaeeeeed equal elafana to the crown: 
aid the first child (females were eligible) born after 
an accession was presumptive heir to the reigning 
monarch This seclusion of the king, and the 
strange mode of electing him, seem to indicate a 
sacerdotal influence, similar to that which regulates 
the choice of the Grand Lama #5d the hom ige paid 
to him by the Thibetians 

The precise boundaries of Sahara it is impossible 
to ascertain The area we have presumed is com- 
prised within the Arabian Sea W , the Pernan Gulf 
k » the Indian Ocean 8., and an irregular line skirt- 
ing the Desert, and running up a a narrow pout to 
Idumea N. 

For the principal divisions of the Sebaeans see the 
Metes on Abasia; Abbamwas ; Bur an. 

Ths decline of the fiahaeane Beams to hava pro- 
ceeded from two eanaae i (1) the moro direct inter- 
«*»* cf the Aegypto-Greska with India, and (2) 
** riaaliy of tfao powerful tribe cf the Homentae, 
w bo subjugated them* In the aoooont cf their 
•utem traffic, and cf the eharectensiice cf 
Wtimd the features of the tm 
P“ed with the Arabs of tha Desert, tiw Sab 
yarn a highly eivUksd nation, under a regular go- 
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f. ni| Mir, PteL 
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wA «f 9$ mmf ActMeplen races and dtiee, te imy 
U d a wtaln . Bma wrifews place it at the entraaoa of 
the Arahiangulf (Beereo, Bettor. Bmmektt. rd 


L n. 883); were carry H up as high aa tha bay of 
Aante, tot lfl° N. Bmoe(7Vowte, volikp. U4) 
ktenrito tha modem Amb with tfaefiabae, and 
places it between the tra*» and the Abyssinum 
highlands. Combes and Tamialer ( Vomgee, veL i. 
p. 89) conmdcr the island Jfosaowo to have a better 
eteira: white Lord Vatentia (Thnwlr, vol. il ul 47) 
finds Sabao at Port Mommfttm. Bat although 
neither ancient g eograp h er s nor modem travellers 
are agreed concerning the site of the Ac thm pian 
Sabae, they accord m placing it on the aea-ooest 
of tlie kingdom or island of Meroe, and between 
the Suras Avaiites and the bay of Adnle, i e. 
between the 12th and 15th degrees of N. latitude. 
On the opposite shore were seated the Sabaeans 
of Aiabia, and as there was much intercourse 
between the populations of the opposite sides of 
the Bed Sea, the Aethiopian Sabaeans may hava 
been a colony from Arabia. Both races are de- 
scribed as lofty in stature and opulent (Ibabn 
lzzu , 1 Ktaaty x 1 , Itatak, xlv. 14), and this 
description will apply equally to the Sabaeans wbo 
dwelt in the spue country of Arabia, and to those 
wbo enjoyed almost a monopoly cf the Libyan sptea- 
trade, and wore nob for removed from tha gdd- 
minea and the emerald and topas-quamai of tboAa- 
gypfetan and Aethiopian mountains. Tha remarkahla 
pereonal beauty of the Sa haa a iw te oonfinacd by tke 
monuments of Upper Nubia, and was prohaMy rep u Ptod 
to tha Greek gtogranbam by the elave^drotecs, to 
whom bright end noble featuree would be a veeem* 

- — - *- * 1 — - h» 


The Sabaeans, at leest in am* Of 

rieds, nuqr be regarded as om of the prhwtoal tribea 
of the Aathtepaui kingdom el Meroe. DM 
Josephus (Antiq. U. 5) a Ortmjhet the Qum of 
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864 SMAGBHA. 

SABAGUTNA (ue*nm, MdAyetra, or ***- 
yum), a town In Looser Armenia, k mentioned only 
% Ptolemy (▼. 7. f 10) m belonging to the pro- 
footers of Laviniene. [L. a ] 

SABALINGII (SoCiX^m), i German tribe, 
placed by Ptokmy <iL 11. § 11) abo?e tbe Saxones 
u the Ciitahrkn peninsula, the modern Schleswig. 
In the ebe en oe of all farther information about them, 
k has been inferred, from the mem resemblance of 
bmm, that they dwtfe to sad about foe place called 
SbMokstothakkndof Latamd. [L.6.] 

BABA'RIA (Immfe) an important town in 
the north of Upper Panaemn, via situated in a plain 

S teen toerivteArvatoimdteDeeerteBoioruin, on 
road from Ckranntem to Peetoviom. The town, 
oh aaomo to hnra been an ancient aattlement of 
the Boll, derived its importance partly from tbe ferti- 
lity of the plain in whkh it waa situated, and partly 
from the fiimthm it formed a kind of central point at 
whkh aetaral made met The emperor Claudius 
naked it to the rank of a Roman colony, whenoe it 
received the eomame of Claudia. (Pirn. iiL 87; 
Ptoi iL 16. | 4.) In thk town Septimius Severna 
‘ ' * Augustus (Aural, vkt Epil 19), 
r Valentrai 


dm e m peror Valentinian maided there 
time. ( Amm. Marc. xxx. 5.) Owing to thk and 
other* otvcttmatsnoae, the town rose to a high degree 
of proeprity during the latter period of the Homan 
Empire; and Ho ancient greatness k still attested by 
ha numerous remains of temples and aqueducts. 
Many statues, inscriptions, and coins also have been 
fouhd at Std a am Anger , which k the modem 
name, or, as the Hungarians call it, Sxombatkeh/. 
(It AnL pp. 238, 261, 262, 434 ; Orelli, Inscript. 
n. 200 and 1789; SchSnwisner, Antupitates Sar 
bariae, p.45; Mnchar, iVorinun, L p. 167.) [L.S.] 
6ABAB1GUS SINUS. [Ixdious Ockajujs.] 
SABATA or &ABDATA (Plin. vi 97. a. 31), a 
town of 

scribes 

is also mentioned by Abuifoda (p. 263) under the 
name of feM 1 - 

SABAT1A VADA. [Vada Sabatia.] 
SABATVNUS LACUS (Miara Mfm », Stmb.t 
Lags & Aefloke) one of the moot oonridembk 
of the khesef Etruria, which, as Strabo observes, was 
the moat asulhe riy of them, and consequently the 
neamst to Heme and to the sea. (Strab. v. p. 226.) 
It k, likemnet of the other lakes in the sums region, 
1 to the crater of an extinct volcano, and has 
a very regular basin-like form, with a 

t of about 20 miles, and k nnuundod on all 

atom by a ridge of hills of no great akvadon. Itk 
ptohahk tfrnt h derived its name from a town of the 
name of Sauatb, which stood on its shores, but the 
mm k ndt found in the geographers, and the only 
positive evidence of its exktenes k its mention in 
Dm Tibuk as a station on the Via Claudia. (Tab. 
JPSut) Tbs kke itself k called Sabata by Strabo, 
and fokh by Puftua, from whom we lean that it 
gUVnmme to fokSehstine tribe of the Homan eita- 
xens, oaerffooei whkh was framed out of the new 
eStkans added to the state to b* a 867. (Liv. vi. 

*Mml m MS, MS.) BUtni 
Iuliwii inejie ef the “MU* *.*»•"*«> the pJowl 
f nil mm iwtwWT tortnitinf — <k * nun. the 
LJiSl timmm fjfhboorhoed celled 
the lean AMetfarae cr Lafa4l Ifartigmmo. The 
Mine tmlhlMi «m (parted ef Sic Wkeesof 
Ctminlen, ui ef many ethew, thnt there wee » 


SABBATBA 

emtlewed op bj it, the rai^jik of which canid (MB 
occasionally bs seen at the bottom of its deer waters. 
(Sofcicn, da Mir, Font 41, when we should cer- 
tainly read 'Micros ice Memos.) It abounded to 
fish and wild-fowl, and was even stocked artificially 
with fish of various kinds by the luxurious Homans 
of kte times. (ColumelL viii. 16.) 

The Tabula places Subtle at the distance ef 36 
miles frees Home, but thk number is mudi beyond 
the trufo. The true dktanoe k probably 97 mike, 
whkh wndd ootodde with a rite near tbe W. ex- 
tremity of the like about a mfle beyond tbe modem 
town of fom fo u , where there are eome ruins of 
Roman date, probably tokening to a villa. (Tab. 
/tog.; Moisten* Hot ad Omer. p. 44; Weetphal, 
ISA*. Ifm sp agns, pp. 156, 158.) The tow* of 
Bracc u mo, whkh now ghee name to tbe lake, dates 
only from tbs middk ages and probably dess not 
occupy snaodeutrits. [E. H.BJ 

SABATU& 1. (totop), a river of Semufon, 
to the eonuky of foe ZQrpfoi, apd one ef thetefou- 
tariee of the Gator (Colors), with whkh ft unto* 
under the walls of Heueveutum. [Calox.] The 
name of tbe river k not found to any aneknt author, 
but Livy mentions the Sabatin! among the Cam- 
panians who were punished frsr their d sfo otkft to 
Hannibal in the Seoond Punk War. (Lie. UkvL 
33, 34.) Them»may mean generally the people of 
the velky of Sahatus, or there may have tom, es 
supposed by Clever, a town ef the same name on 
the hanks of the river. (Clover, ftel a, lHto*) 

8. (Benito), a river ef fisutttom, on me W* toast 
of the peninsula, flowing Into' the era between 
Amontoa and Capo Batura. Its jams k known 
only from the Itineraries, from which wo leara that 
it was crossed by the high-road to Bbegiom 18 miles 
S. of Consentk (Cocompo), a distance which, com- 
bined with tbe name, dearly identifies it with the 
modern Sacuto. (/tin. Ant. pp. 105, 110)* It is 
generally identified by geographers with the Ocuiarus 
of Lyoophron, on the banks of which the Greek city 
of Terina was situated; but thk assumption rests on 
sufficient grounds. [Tbruia.] f£. H. B.] 
SA'BBATA or SABBATIA. [Vada Saba- 
tia.] 

SA'BBATHA (MMada, Piol vL 7. § 38; Sa- 
botha, Plin. vi. 28. a 32), was tbe capital of the 
Adramitac, a Sabaean tribe inhabiting the 6. coast 
of Arabia Felix (kt 14° N.). [Adraxitax] 
Its inhabitants are called fiabbathse by Festos An 
eons (Ducr. Orb. Terr . v. 1136). ' Sabbatba was 
seated for inland, on tbe coast of a navigable nver 
(Prion?) — an unusual dreuznstanoe to that re- 
gion, where the streams are brief to their coune 
and seldom navigable. (Psript Mar. Ergdr.y> 
15.) If it really contained sixty te mp l es within ill 
walls, Sabbatba must have ranked ssrond to mo* f 
the cities of Arabia. Its monopoly ef the In#** 
trade doubtless rendered it a wealthy and important 
place. At no other haven on tbe coast were the spices, 
gums, and silks of India permitted to to leaded* 
u exposed to sale elsewhere, they were confiscated, 
and their vendors punished with death. They were 
Conveyed up the river to Sa bb aths to boatemadeof 
leather, strained over wooden frames. 
alone— probably for the convenience of detecting 
fraud — of Sabbatba was assigned to 
commerce; and after tbs bale, bid toen exsm^j 


foe goods were not handed over to thrir 
until a tithe had been deducted for 1 *SL 

6*hi. (- donisu), Md dee •»«»»* m 
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Geographers attempt fo identify Sabbatha with lfa» 
riaba ( jfcfeft), bat the proofs *f their identify ace 
unsatisfactory ; and it may even be questioned 
whether Sabbatha be not an elongated form of Saba, 
a common appellation for cities in Arabia Felix. 
The K sridraw of Strabo fxvi. p. 768) is rap- 
posed by bis translator Groskurd (vol. iii. p. 287) 
to bs an error for aa t d w e, and the latter to be 
linMf Sabbatha. [Sea Hauiaba. Vel It p* 

27 SABrNI (#&*% * pwffo rf 
who itohaMtofl foe n«ed motmtain oonntiy on fob 
W. of the central chain rf the Ajmlisi, te fob 
sorrow of foaNar and Vclinns to foe naigbbfoifot 

of Beats, and fretnfoegee soothwards as - toea foe 




Tiber and the Asia They ware bounded o»to»* 
and W. by the Umbrians and Etruscans, oa ri*1f& 
by Pfoentun, from which they ware separated by foe 
main ndge of foe Apenstae; en ths E. by foe 
Vestini, the Uteri apd Aoqrio a l i* and en the & by 
Latinos* Thfo country fons formed a narrow strip, 
extending shoot 85 WDfo In length from foe lfoy 
group of the Apennines tfoove Nutria, in which foe 
Nartafiwits r£»(new0aW the jrffforfrife&Mfefc 
to tbeltoefo* of the Tiber and Amo, within a few 
milee if Rome. The eoafoern limit of the Sabines 
had, lifoever, undergone many changes; in Pliny’s 
time it was fixed ae above elated, foe Attio being 
generally received aa the boundary between theta 
end Lafoim; h*noe Pliny reckons Ffdsnse and No- 
mentnm Sabine cities, though there is good ground 
for assigning them both In earlier times to the 
Latins, and Ptolemy again includes them both m 
Latinm. Strabo, on the other hand, desci ibes the 
Sabine territory os extending as far as Nomentnm, 
by whith he probably means to include the latter 
city; while Eretum, which was only about 3 miles 
N. of Nomentum, seems to have been uniiersally 
considered os a Sabine city. (Strab. v. p 228 , Plin. 
iu. 5. s. 0, 12. & 17; PtoL ill. 1. § 62.) In like 
mar ier Pliny includes the important city of Tibur 
among the Sabines, though it was certainly com- 
monly reckoned a Latin city, aud never appears in 
the early history of Borne in connection with the 
Sabines. The fact appears to be, that the frontier 
between the Sabines and Latins was in early times 
constantly fluctuating, aa the Sabines on the one 
hand were pressing down from the N., and on the 
other were driven back in their turn by the arms of 
the Romani and Latins. But on the division of 
Italy into regions by Augustus, the Anio was esta- 
blished as the boundary of the First Region, end for 
this reason was considered by Pliny as the limit 
also between the Latins and Sabines. (Plin L c.) 
It is remarkable that no name for the country is 
round in ancient writers, standing in foe same re- 
janon to that of the people which Samnium does to 
Sammies, Latinm to Ladni, fee.: it is called only 
the land of foe Sabines " (Sabinorum ager, or Sa- 
Liv. i. 86, ii. 16, foe.; Tac. Hitt. iii. 78), 
SabinoT* 11 ?***?! 7 0U ^ M in Sabinis vereari, in 


- 8 Pleiad," fee. The Greeks indeed used 4 

for th * name of the country (Strab. v. pp. 818, 
8, Ac.; Stoph. Bya. s. e.), which is called to the 
*>7 the Roman peasantry La SoMia, but we 
not find any corresponding form in Latin authors. 
ancient wthow agree in representing foe 
oabines as one of the most ancient races of Italy, 
constituting one of foe elements of the Roman 
8in,# fo** they were foe pro. 
geniton of the for more numerous non which had 
vol. n. 


fee. 
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•piwa dMBMhw toSwS. mASi, mSte *• i 

of Fioeatn, Pelipd, aft* (tantM, Om kat Hi 
bad in tbwrtuniteio*. tba^MManf tllkfVn 
the LucminM, A rt* * * and i Mlu a VNH 
tnbM of tho Ifm, Marad* *M VMM wwMft* 
pnfeabOtt y <rf flaMaa aUa iM we bi* 



foemh mu# for foa ueme tit 4tu» 
1, x. 18); but it is frequently alto 
ifofehrfoiiQfoeiinsIvM 
for foe wfo e fofee Bebhra. (Vhg. G. & 167, Am. 

666; Oma iii. 6. 87; Jut. iii. 168.) 
fowl aotwithataadhig the important position of the 
fiabines in fogard to the early histoiy and ethno- 
graphy «f ftuy, we hate very little information as 
to fori* tom origin or affinities. Strabo calls them 
a very anqject too* and autochthon (v. p, 888), 
which may ha understood as meaning that there 
was no account of their immigration or origin which 
he considered worthy of credit Ho distinctly iqjeete 
as a fiction foe notion that they or their Somnhe 
descendants were of Laoonien origin (fh. p. 950); 
an idea which was very probably suggested only by 
fiucied resemblances in their manners and institu- 
tions to those of Sparta (Dionys. ii. 49). But foie 
notion, though not countenanced by any historian of 
authority, was taken up by the Roman poets, who 
frequently allude to the Lacedaemonian descent of 
the Sabines (Ovid. Fast i. 260, iii. 280; Sil. Ital. 
ii. 8, vui. 412, &c.), end adopted also by some prose 
writers (Pint. Rom. 16; Hygin. op. Serv. ad Am % 
vui. 638). A much more important statement is 
that preserved to us by Dionysius on the authority 
of Zenodotus of Troesen, which represents the Sabines 
os an of&hoot of tlie Umbrian race (Dionys. ii. 49). 
The authority of Zenodotus is indeed in itself not 
worth much, and his statement as reported to ue is 
somewhat confused; but many analogies would lead 
us to the same conclusion, that the Sabines and 
Umbrians were closely cognate races, and branches 
of the same original stock. We leant from foe 
Eugubme tables that Sancus, the tutelary divinity of 
the Sabine nation, was an object of especial worship 
with the Umbrians also; the same documents prove 
that various other points of the Sabine religion, 
which are spoken of as peculiar to that nation, 
were in fact oommon to foe Umbrian also (Kleme, 
PhiioL AbkandL p. 80). Unfirtnnately the Sabine 
language, which would have thrown much light upon 
the subject; is totally lost; not a single inscription 
has been preserved to us; but even the few weeds 
recorded by indent writers, though many of foam, 
as would naturally be the earn in such a selection* 
words peculiar to foe Sabines, yet are abundantly 
sufficient to show tint there could be no essential 
difference between the language of the Sabines and 
their neighbour!*, the Umbrians on the one ride, and 
the Oecans on the other (Klenxe, l c.; DCnaMto*, 
VarrmUamiSf p. 8). The general slmBerify Jljtwtoto 
their dialect and that of the Oscan was ptrififify fow 
cause that they adopted with feettitT f* foe * 
southern regions of Italy, which they nod conq 

8 to 
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the language of their Qscan sulyecU; indeed all the 
extant inscriptions in that language may be consi- 
dered ns SaheUo-Ofecao, and have probably received 
i Influence Ann the language of the conquerors, 


Offlk'V IfS 1 ** 4 estimating its amount. 

Til irifiM B i frte to Ijyssr to have early test the 

♦W*M ofafate* rf timr eeaotiy, wdtWrpei. 

«f»u i»*4ij h»T» u« the 
Sese, had uSf 1 tetotefignogii been radically 


Oa the wrote, thfafa e, m may fiurlr 
Hat A* S*fcfa» mm fay* bomb of the now 


|p appaienl jy most pjossty misted to the last 
the time. Their name is generally derived from 
that sf Sabas, who ie mpmsented as n eon of Saneus, 
the chief tutehwr divinity of the nation. (Cato,qp, 
Maps. kkd|( »h W«iHii488i Sam. ad Am. vS. 
03d.) But another etymology given by a n c ien t 
writers derives it from their religions habits and 
devotion lathe ifoashipef the gods. (Varr. ap. F*$L 
p.343; fte Ui 18. s. 17.) This last derivation 
{a feet semes to much the same thing with the 
preceding one, for the name of Sahna (obvkwty 0 
mythological personage) ja itself **rT ** T YT** lT ^ri with the 
CMtfte, and with the word “sevum" found in 
tha B n g nbine tehlas in tba sense of venerable or 
hoiy,jnst as Ssnens is with the Latin 41 aaoctns,” 
u sancire " dm. (Donaldson, 4 c.) 

The original abode of the Sabinas was, aoeording 
to Catov in the upper valley of the Atsraos, about 
Amiternum, at the foot of the loftiest group of the 
Apennines. We cannot indeed understand literally, 
at least as applying to the whole nation, bis asser- 
tion (ea quoted by Dionysius) that they proceeded 
from a village called Tantrum, near Amiternom 
(Cato, ap. Dum%*. I 14, ». 49); though this may 
have been true of the particular band or clan which* 
invaded and occupied Keate. But there is no reason 
to doubt the general fact that the Sabines, at the 
earliest period when their name appears in history, 
occupied the lofty mountain group In question with 
its adjacent valleys, which, from the peculiar con- 
figuration of this pert of the Apennines, would afford 
natural and convenient outlets to their migrations 
in all directions. [Anamisu*.] The sending forth 
of these migrations, or national colonies, as they 
may be called, was connected with an ancient 
custom whiph, though not unknown to the other 
nations of Italy, seems to have been mere peculiarly 
charaeterisUo ef the Sabines — the Ver Sacrum or 
“snorod spring.” This consisted of dedicating, by a 
i DM, malty in time of pressure from war or 
taUtteprodooeof the coming jeer, to mow 
io Hems to hors been the one 
The cattle bom in that year 
1 ea eriflo e d to tha dirialty chroon, 
.bib tha children wen allowed to grow op to man’* 
rotate, «# wro» than root hath in a body to And 
fa t bnwuhte «W» ftacw of abode beyond the limit! 
ef thfa mtwe.ooontry. (Strab. v. p. 350 i feet. 
*.m. ifaacrtW, p. 168, Saonmi, p. 831, Ter 
faerwro, p, 879 ; Saturn, ep. No*, p. 833: Varr. 
A /f. iii, l«. < »; Ut. am. », 10.) Soeheohmiee 
mm tfafa hr tph *» hm frm origin to 
Maathw of fajjro ***. Sw^fo. «d *• 
Skjim, mitommtjtoim «*» * h» aofaon rf thaw 
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ppw 840, 250; Test pp. 100,212.) Wa have no 
statements of the carted at which these successive 
emigrations toward it the & and S. tosh placet all 
that is known of tlie early history ef the nations 
to which tfw give rise will ha fraud w the re- 
spective articles, and we shell hem eoatent mnmUvee 
wjtb tuning of the ftehintt temvetyte, or the 
people to wham agpeShttyn eenthvned te he 

oc%edly thaJhwu» 

Tbtofr when they first emerged from their upland 
valteys into the netyhhenrhood ef tele, fraud that 
city, as well ea the vurroundbg territory, in the pm- 
aamion of a people wham Dionysius calls Aborigines, 
and whfc fUkr themselves unabte to withstand tie 
proeearo the fiehiBoa, withdrew, afte* the copters 
of their capital city of Ufa, toemrdo tho fewer 
wtelfay ef the Tfar, wfaro thqr rottbd thefaefero in 
Lati«a.#tei 9rnf became one of the erootitem 
ateunta of the Larin ptirKte. /Cato, am 
L Id, ih 48,49.) [A»0)iwWi Utio*,] Iffa- 
whO. the Sohinro, ofter they hod firmly wfali e hid 
tbeneohm in the poroemiea ef Boot* ttd ittMlgb- 
boarhood, gradualty prasasd on tc wn di fhe fi and 
W n and coonpiedtha whole of the bitty and fugged 
country which astenda from Beats to the pfatfo of 
the Tiber, and from the neighbourhood of Omfrolnm 
to that of Tfimr CTmli) (Dteys. Ik 4fc) The 
oflsonisafion jf frta sgtensiva tract 


was probabty tha wmk ef f htm thn% but at tiie 
first dawn ef history wa tel the fishtoee already 
established on tha left hank of the Tiber down to 
within a few mSse of Ha confl uen c e with the Amo; 
and at a period little subsequent to the frandatiou 
of Rome, they pushed on their advanced posts htill 
further, ana established themselves on the Qnuuul 
hill, at the very gates of the rising eity. The biv- 
tory of the Sabines under Titus Tatine, of the wu» 
of that king with Bomulns, and of the settlement 
of the Sabines at Borne upon equal terms with the 
Latin inhabitants, so that the two became gradually 
blended into one people, has been so mixes up with 
fables and distorted by jpoetfeal and mythological 
legends, that we w wefl despair of recovering the 
truth, or extricating the real hiefcvy from the maze 
of various and discordant traditions; but It does not 
the lees represent a rml aeries of events. It is so 
unquestionable historical fret that a largs part of 
the poptdarion ef the city was of Sabine origin, end 
the settlement of that people on the Qoinaal is 
attested by numerous local traditions, which thsreis 
certainly no rosson to doubt. (Schwegter, Bm, 
G* tek voL L pp. 248^ 478, fro) 

We oannot attempt here to discuss thennoue 
theorise that have been suegaetod with a view tj 
explain the seal nature ofthe Sabine lwwewo, 
the origin of tho legends connected iritb them. One 
of the meet plausible of them te that 
poses Borne' to have been roelty couqoerod lty the 

EsarArjav-s 

it, and aagriaine many obscure points in they 
htetficT. but it can V acaresly taga r de d ee hafr^ . 
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rite*, and on their sacerdotal aa well u religious in- 
btltati one. Title b in entire aocordaaoe with the 
character given of the Sabines by Varro and Pliny; 
and it is no wonder therefore that the traditions of 
the Bomeas generally eeoribed to Kama, the Safahte 
king, the whole, *r by for the greater part, of the 
nUgieoe fostitntiene of their country, in the same 
manner ae they did the military and political enet 
h hie predecessor RorauluA Kama, indeed, 
enme tod great «et«t the or rather 
the impemaoe** of the Selins element of fo*. 
Bomao priplei d* tbe jnme time that he wna m 
generally regtesd na foe tender of all ml gte 
ntos sad institutions, that b hacame « oatomSyT. 
ascribe to him tea them which were eerttedyte 
of Stem origin, hat belonged to foe Latins «r *te 
derived foam Ate. (Ambresoh, te ti f e n , up 141 
-148? Bchwotfer, A & foU p* 848, 684.) 

Throngbont them eeriest traditions conotefog 
the relations of the Sab in ee with Borne, Cate b 
the rite that appeal* to take foe meet prominent 
pait. Tatios wmeetf wae king of Cores (Dfauy*. 
iL 36); and it was thither alia that the patiMtte 
sent, aifoir the intaemganun, to aetk out the wise 
and pgtiAeNuma. (Liv. 1 18; Dionys. ii. 58,) A 
still mere strflting proof of the connsction of the 
Roman Sabines with Cares was found in the name 
of Qniritee, whieh came to be eventually applied to 
the whole Roman people, and which was commonly 
considered as immediately derived from that af Cores, 
(lav. i. 18; Varr. A. L. vi. IS; Dtonye. it 46, 
St rah. r. p. 228.) Bat this etymology is, to say 
the least, extremely doubtful ; it is for more probable 
that the name of Quirites was derived from " quiris, r 
a spear, and meant merely ** spearmen ” or “ war- 
riors,” just as Quirinue was the u h pear-god,” or 
god of war, closely connected, ♦hough not identical 
with, Mamers or Man. It is certain also that this 
superiority of Cares, if it ever really existed, ceased 
at a very early period. No subsequent allusion to it is 
foui J in Roman hiatoiy, and the city itself was in his- 
torical times a very inconsiderable place. [Cures.) 

The does union thus established between the 
Romans and the Sabines who had settled themselves 
on the Quirinal did not secure the rising city from 
hostilities with the rest of the nation. Already in 
the reign of Tullue Hottilhu, the successor of Numa, 
we find that monarch engaged in hostilities with the 
babinea, whose territory he invaded. The decisive 
battle is said to have taken piece at a forest called 
Silva Malitioea, the site of which is unknown. (Liv. 
i.30; Dionys. iil. 82, 83.) Daring the raign of 
Anous Mamins, who is represented as himself of 
{fobine descent (he was a grandson of Numa), no 
hostilities with the Sabines occur ; bat his saeeestar 
larqumiuf Prisons was engaged in a war with that 
People which mean to have been of a formidable 
oesenption. The Sabinee, according to Livy, began 
wtiutws by crossing the Anio ; and after their final 
j^Mtweare told tint they wen deprived of Col- 
ml* tertitoiT. (Iiv. i. 88—38 ; 

icnys. ill, 55—66.) Cicero ttl ff rrrilrt of Tarouin 
rspnlring the SaUnea from foe v^rrikoftfae 
R- 10.) Them seems there, 
5? no do “fo that they had at this time tended 
^ te right bank of the Anio, and made 
the^ves jiiasto of a considerable pert of the 
g^toiy which had previously bs longed to the Latins. 
inSl v 00 mention of them occurs 

h i?*7 <* »«ne till after the expulsion of the 
88 * B. o. 5(H, after the repute of persea*, 
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* S*Um war again taka oat, nd Ben An fin. 
that Mlt appean dtfiaat aa flaqpwfir among the 
eoemM* rf B om,** fin VeiartnerdwToladana. 
But the fffiUSgiUM 

wBl < 


tribe if the 

m sww we ®mw 

' t» taaapmia io dMatfl the #6 

Sshtarn to thelartv 
pwwv iew reassures ot 

% afoof tmmh the seme g«h 
as those with the Vrientas and m 
VrieeMtttete scene mason « other seem to hte 
been a mu* leas fovotuite subject for popular legend 
and nation! vanity, and therefore afford few of those 
striking laridtes and romantic episodes with which 
the other* have been adorned. Livy indeed disposes 
of them fee the most part hi a very summary manner; 
hut they are related in considerable detail by Dtony- 
*in One tiring, however, is evident, that neither 
the power nor foe spirit of foe Sabinee had been 
Irbkeu; aa they are represented in b.c. 469, as 
carrying their ravages up to the very gates of Rome; 
and even in b.c. 449, when foe derisive victory of 
M. Horatins was followed by the capture of the 
Sabine camp, we are told that it was found fed] of 
booty, obtained by the plunder of foe Roman terri- 
tories. (Liv. ii. 16, 18, &c., iii. 26, 30, 38, 61 — 
68 « Dionys. v. 37 — 47, vi. 31, fee.) On this, as 
on several other occasions, Eretum appears as the 
frontier town of the Subines, where they established 
their head-quarters, and from a hence they made in- 
cursions into the Roman territory. 

There is nothing in the accounts transmitted to us 
of this victory of M. Horatius over the Sabines to 
distinguish it from numerous other instances of simi- 
lar successes, but it seems to have been really or 
importance ; at least it was followed by the remark- 
able result that the wan with foe Sabines, which 
for more than fifty yean had been of such perpetual 
recurrence, ceased altogether from foie time, and for 
more than a century and a half the name of foe 
Sabines is scarcely mentioned in history. The cir- 
cumstance is the more remarkably because during 
a great part of this interval foe Remans were en- 
gaged in a fierce contest with the Samnites, the de- 
scendants of the Sabines, bnt who do not appear to 
have m aintain ed any kind of political relation With 
their progenitors. Of tho terms of foe pesos which 
subsisted between foe Sabines and Romans during 
this period we have no account Niebuhr's conjec- 
ture that they enjoyed the rights of isopriity with 
foe Romans (vol. ii. p. 447) is certainly without 
foundation;' and they appear to have maintained a 
position of simple neutrality. Weareequallv at a 
foes to understand what should have induced them 
at length suddenly to depart from foie policy, hut 
in foe year b. a 990 we find foe Sabines once more 
in arms against Rome. They were, however, telly 
vanquished. The consul M\ Curiue Dentate. Who 
had already put an end to the Third Samnite War, 
next tamed me arms against the feMfo . and 14- 
dttoed foam to submission in foerearto of a | rite* 

Ores. ifi. 99; flor. i. 15.) They were aemrere 
mulshed for their defection; greet matters of pu 
1 8K 9 
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men were sold at slaves; the remaining dtiiens 
were admitted to the Roman franchise, but without 
the right of suffrage, and their principal towns were 
reduced to the subordinate condition of Praefecturae. 
(Veil. Pag. i. 14; Festos, a. v. Praefecturae; Sen. ad 
Am ril 709, whoet statement can only refer to 
this period, though erroneously transferred by him 
to a much earlier one.) The right of suffrage was, 
however, granted to them about SO yean later 
(me. 2«fih and from this time the Sabines en- 
‘ * the full 


.joyed the nil rights of Roman efttiseas, and were 
included in the Sergian tribe. (Veil Pat l a; Cfe, 
pro M 13, m Vatin. 13.) This circumstance 
g once separated them front the cause of the other 
nations of Italy, including their own kinsmen the 
Samnitee, Pioentos, and FeUgni, during the great 
contest of the Social War. On that occasion the 
&ibines,as well aa the Latina and Campanians, were 
arrayed on behalf of Rome. 

The last occasion on which the name of the 
Sabines aa a people is found in histoiy is during 
the Second Panic War, when they came forward 
in a body to tarnish volunteers to the aimy of 
Seipia (Ur. xxvife 45.) After their incorpora- 
tion with the Roman state, we scarcely meet with 
any separate notice of them, though they continued 
to be regarded aa among the bravest and hardiest of 
tiie subsets of Rome. Hence Cicero calls them 
“ florem Italiae sc robur rai publicae.” (Pro Ugar. 
11 .) 

Under the Empire their name did not eveo con* 
tinne to be used as a territorial designation. Thehr 
territory was included in the Fourth Region by 
Augustus. (Pirn. ill. 12. a. 17.) It wa a sub- 
sequently reckoned a part of the province of Valeria, 
and is included with the rest of that province unde* 
the appellation of Picenum in the Liber Colon iarutlL 
(bib. Col pp. 253. 257, fee.; P. Disc. IlitL Lang. 
ii. 20; Mommsen, ad Lib. Col. p. 212.) Bnt 
though the name of the Sabines thus disappeared 
from official usage, it still continued in current 
popular use. Indeed it was not likely that a people 
so attached to ancient usages, and so primitive in 
their habits, would readily lose or abandon their 
old appellation. Hence it is almost the only in- 
stance hi which the ancient name of a district or 
region of Italy haa been transmitted without alter- 
aim la the present day: the province of la 
8aUn m still forma one of tlie twelve into which the 
States of the Church are divided, and is comprised 
Within very nearly the same limits aa R was in the 
days of «ra bo. (Bampoldi, Dm. Corog. dltaUa, 

aa) 

The crn m fty m the Sabines was, ae already men- 
tionsd, fer the moat part of a rugged and mountain- 
ous character; even at the present day it is cal- 
culated that above two-thirds of it are incapable of 
any kind of cultivation. But the valleys are fertile, 
and even Mad ; and the sides of the hills, and 
lower akfee of tim mountains, are well adapted for 
the pmShhothtf Tinee tori dives. The northern- 
meet tmei «f their territory, Including the upper 
ratoi' of the Sar and Yetim* especially the 
y^#l«hoed c t Nutria, wee indeed a cold and 
b k highland country, shat in on all sides by som# 
cfS* highest ranges of the Apennines; and the 
wbde bread tract wmch «twd* fah the group of 

the ^J*T**'£J?* f mi °Z 

the »mmM mm Nrier ^nCampogm of 
Romo, ie fale few* than a mam of broken and 
ragged ■marndm, of Inferior elevation to the mom 
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central ranges of tiie Apennines, but still fer from 
inconsiderable. The Monti Gommro (the Mona 
Lucratilts of Horace), which rises directly from the 
plain of the Campagna t attains to 4n deration of 
4285 English feet above the sea. Bnt the isolated 
mountain called Monti 3 Write near JLmmm, 
NE. of J&eti, which ferae a oonspfeuous Mm in 
the view from Rems, rises to a hsfehi of ibeve 
7000 feet, while the ifonte Feifa sEef ItoL on 
the coritaes of the Sabines and tbs Vesting iausft 
km than 8130 feet in height The whde eTfa 
ridge, also, which separatee the Sabines fan 
Picenum is one of the meet elevated of the Aim. 
nines. The Monti Ma SAilla, in which the Ear 
takes its rise, attain the height of 7800 feet, while 
the Monti Fetters and Pin* *’ too, which form 
the continuation of the same chain towards tbs 
Oran torn, rice to a still greater elevation. There 
can be no doubt that these lofty and nigged groups 
of mountains are thaw designated by the audenfe as 
the Mow Fseocxxua, Tstkoa (" Tetricee hor- 
rentas rupee," Vlrg. Am vii. 713> and femes: 
but we are unable to identify with any eeririuty the 
particular mountains to which them aim were 
applied. The more westerly part of the fisbine 
territory slopes gradually fan the lofty mages of 
them central Apennines towards the valley of the 
Tiber, and though always hilly is still a fertile and 
productive country, dmilar to the part of Umbria, 
which it adjoint. The lower vdhff af the Velious 
about Beats was also celebrated fer fla fertility, and 
even at the p re s e nt day Is deservedly reckoned one 
of the most beautiful districts in Italy. 

The physical character of the land of the Sabines 
evidently exercised a strung influence upon the cha- 
racter and manners of the people. Highlanders and 
mountaineers are generally brave, hardy, and frugal, 
and the Sabines seem to have possessed edl tlifte 
qualities in so high a degree that they became, as it 
were, the types of them among the Romans. Ciceio 
calls them M severiseimi homines Sahini,” and Livy 
speaks of the u discipline tetnea ae triads veteram 
Sabmorum.” (Cic. in Vatin. 15, pro Ligar. 11, 
Liv. i. 18) Cato also described the severe and 
frugal mode of life of the early Romans as inherited 
fan the Sabines (op. tow, ad Am rife 438). 
Their frugal manners and moral purity continued 
indeed, even under the Roman government, to be an 
object of admiration, and afe often introduced by the 
poets d the Empire as a contrast to the luxury and 
dissoluteness of the capital (Hor. Cor*, ife 6. 38 
-44, Rood. % 41, Epiti. II 1. 25? ***** 
ill 24. 47ifev. ife 149.) With these qualities 
were combined, ae Ie not unfinequentty feand among 
secluded mountsineere, an earnest piety and etrong 
religions feeling, together with a strenuous sttith- 
meut to tbarwdgfats image* 8*4 fa* ***** 

whkdi had been tnmenrffctoa to them by their an- 
oeetora. The religion of the flrirffa data uriepp^ 

to few mm mmtknr from 
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Hercules. (Ovid. Fast vi. 915 ; Sil. ItaL viiL 420; 
Lactant. L 15; Augnatto, do. Dei, xviii. 19; Am- 
broseh. Studies p. 170, Ac.) Among the other 
deities whose werahip is expressly said to have been 
introduced at Borne by the Sabines, we find So], 
Feronia, Minerva and Mars, or Mainers, as he was 
called by the Sabines and their descendants. (Varr. 
X. X. r. ?4.) Minerva was, however, certainly an 
Etruscan divinity also; and in like manner Vejovis, 
Qw, Diana, and several other deities, which are said 
to be of Sabine extraction, wens dearly tommc* to 
the Latins also, and probably formed part of the 
mythology of all the itaftan nations. (Varru, to,; 
Augustin, C. X. iv. 23 ; fichwegler, Rom, CMh 
p. 250 ; Ambrosch. I c, pp. 141 — 176.) On tl* 
other hand Qulrinua waa certainly a Sabine defaL 
notwithstanding his subsequent identification with 
the deified Romulus. His ismdo, as well as that of 
Sanctis, stood ob the Quirinal hill, to which indeed 
it probably give name. (Varr. X.X. v. 51; Am* 
broach, pp. Ilf, 169.) 

Connected with the rdlgious rites of the Ssbinee 
may be mentioned their superstitious attachment to 
magical incantations, which they tent totted to prac ti se 
down to a late period, as well as their descendants 
the Mud mid other Sabelttan tribes. (Hor. Epod. 
17. 28, Sat. i. 9. 29.) They were noted also for 
their skill, or pretended skill, in divination by dreams. 
(Feat. p. 395.) The rites of angary, and especially 
of auspices, or omens from the flight of birds, were 
also considered to he essentially of Sabine origin, 
though certainly common in mors or less degree to 
tho other nations of Central Italy. Attus Nawuh, 
the celebrated augur in the reign of Tarquin the 
Elder, who was regarded by many as the founder of 
the whole science of augury (Cic. cfe Dio. ii. 38), 
was a Sabine, and the institution of the “ auspicia 
nnjora” was also referred to Numa. (Cic. tie 
Rep. ii. 14.) 

The Sabine language, as already observed, is 
know i to us only from a few words preserved by 
ancient writers, Varro, Festus, Ac. Some of these, 
as “multa," “albus," u impel* tor,” Ac., arc* well 
known to us as Latin words, though said to have 
originally passed into that language from the Sabines. 
Others, such as “hirpua" or “irpaa" for a wolf, 
“ curi ®” or u quins” (a spear), 44 nar" (sulphur), 

4 teba" (a hill), Ac^ were altogether strange to 
the Latin, though still in use among the Sabines. 
A more general peculiarity of the Sabine dialect, 
and which to itself proven it to have been a cognate 
language with the Latin, is that it inserted the 
digamma or r at the commencement of many words 
instead of tho rough aspirate ; thus they said 
“fireus," -fodus," ^fostis," * fostia,” Ac., for the 
tom 41 hirous* «hedua," «<hoatis* “hostia” Ac. 
(Varro, XX.v. 97; Fast pp> 84, 102; Klenie,PAi- 
W AWontil pp. 70—78; Mommsen, U. /. Xto- 

» V ppb 8*8—859.) The two last authors have 
wd| l brought together the Httto that we really know 
? “•Swtoe language. It it not quite clear frwn 
«P*toatona of Van* how for the Sabine Ian- 
he considered at still existing to his 
time; but it seems probable that it could no longer 
J* regarded as a living language, though the 
j* cul,tr e*P*2sricns andforms refrmed to were still 
(Simple.) 
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to rwembto tbo Lacodamantoni (Plot Am. 18); 
thoagh |t probably am* wordy frqm tMr ■iro- 
plicit/ m mmum, net their retaining godbaMed 
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binea m tiflb stoO; toteran)u*,as well as Narnia and 
Oorkutotoahetog included in Umbria. Falagri* 
mm, the rothplaee of Vespasian, situated near the 
•nurose of the Veltons, was certainly a mere village; 
as was also Foavu (Cfotoi Tommasa), situated in 
the cross valley which led from Interocrea to Ami. 
temum and formed the line of communication 
between the valley of the Veltous and that of tho 
Atonraa. Ajuteexum itself, though situated in 
the valley of the Aternus, bo that it would seem to 
have more naturally belonged to the Vesttoi, was 
certainly a Sabine city (Pita. iii. 12. s. 17; Strata 
v. p. 228), and was probably, next to Reate, the 
most considerable that they possessed. Nursia, m 
the upper valley of the Nar, was the chief town of 
tho surrounding district, but was never a place of 
much importance. The lower country of the Sabine', 
between Reate and Rome, seems to have contained 
several small towns, which were of municipal tank, 
though said by Strabo to be little more than villages. 
Among these were Forum Novum, the site of 
which may be fixed at Vescovio, on the banks of 
the fmele, and Forum Decii, the situation of which 
is wholly unknown. Both these were, as the names 
show, Roman towns, and not ancient Sabine citieg ; 
the former appears to have replaced the Sabine 
Casperia, which was probably rituated at Aspra, 
in the same neighbourhood. On the other hand 
Curbs, the supposed metropolis ot the Sabines that 
had settled at Rome, still retained its municipal 
rank, though not a place of much Importance. The 
same was the ease with Eretum, which was, as 
already observed, the last of the strictly Sabine towns 
in proceeding towards Rome ; though Pliny includes 
Nomentnm and Fidenae also among the Sabines. 
Besides these there were two towns of the name of 
Trobnla, both of which must probably be placed in 
the southern part of the land of the Sabines. Of 
these Trkbula Muturca (the Mutuscae of Vhgil, 
Am. vlL 711) is represented by Monte U one, 
about 15 miles S.af&eri, and on the right of the 
Salarian Way; while Trrvula SumftAS may 
perhaps bexdtced at S. Antimo near Stroneon* to 
the hills W. of JSfcti. Lastly, Vabia, to thi valley 
of the Anio, 4 rotas above Tibor, still called 
Vioovaro, would appear to have been certainly * 
Sabine town; the whole valtoy of ti» IHgemi* 
‘(Xfcenea), with it. villages of Mandeto, &£**** 
and Fanum Vacunas (the well-known neighbour- 
hood of Horace's Sabine form), betog included among 
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direct to Reate, and thence ascended the valley of 
the Velinue by Intercom and Falacriirom, from 
whence it crossed the ridge of the Apennines into 
tlie valley of the Tmentne in Ptoenom, and thus 
descended to Ascolnm Snd the Adriatic. The 
sktio n s between Borne and Beats were Eretum, 
which mew be fined at Grotto Martma, end Vicos 
Novas, the site of which le marked by the Osteria 
Ntum-! at Osisrio dei Mmaoei, 82 nuke front 
Home. (Wpstphtl, Rom. Eamp < p. 128.) [Vu 
Salahu-3 

Hbiwithstanding its monntainons character the 
Sabina territory was far from being poor. Its pro- 
ductions consisted ohkfly of oil and wine, which, 
though not of first-rate quality, were abundant, and 
supplied a gnat part ef the quantity used by the 
lower classes at Home. (Hor. Corn. L 9. 7, 20. 1 ; 
Jot. lit 85.) The Sabine hills produced also in 
abundance the plant which was thence known aa 
Sabina herfaa (Mill called fibrin), which wee used 
by the natives far incense, before the snore costly 
frankincense was introduced from the East. (Plin. 
Bit 20. a. 33, xxhr. 11. s. 61; Virg. <M 402; Ovid, 
Fast i 342.) The neighbourhood of Beatc was 
also famous for Us bleed of mules and horses; and 
the mountains afforded excellent pasturage for 
sheep. The wilder end more inaccessible summits 
of the Apeuninn were said still to be frequented by 
rftld goats, an animal long since extinct throughout 
the continent of Italy. (Yarr. It It iL 1. § 5, 
3. § 3.) [E.H.B.J 

SABIS (3dAs),a small river of Cermank, which 
is mentioned by Mela in connection with two other 
small streams, the Andamp end Coroe (iiL 8). 
It is also noticed by Pliny, who pieces It In the 
neighbourhood of Hnmnaa (OrmAs, ?L 23. s. 27). 
Ptolemy speaks of a town in Germania of the same 
name with this river (vL 8. f 14). [ V ] 

SABIS (fibmbre), a river of Belgicm, which joins 
the Moea (Afoot) at Charkro 1 . Caesar (n. c 57) 
marched against the Nervu and their confederates 
from the south, and he found the enemy posted on 
the north side of the Sabis (B. G. iL 16). In this 
battle the Belgaewere defeated with great slaughter. 
[Nbbvh.] [G. £T] 

bABLONES, in Gallia Belgica, is pkeed by the 
Antonine Itin. on a mad from Coknia Traptna 
( Keltn ) to Juliacum ( Julurs ) and Coloma Agnppi- 
nensis (Cologne). Sablones u supposed to be a 
place named Int-Sandt near StriUen^ a town on 
the river Nters, a branch of the Moot. But see 
Mbdiolabum in Gallia, No. 3. [G. L.] 

SABOCI (Xa&toKoi a t IniSntu, PtoL 111 . 5 
§ 20), a people of European Sannatia, who from the 
termination 41 boki,” 44 bank,' 4 so often occurring in 
Russian and Polish local names, must be looked for 
in the basin of the river San, one of the largest 
affluents of the Psriuk, end which drains a greater 
part of Qolma. (Sobafarik, Slav. Alt. vol. 1 . 
p. 206) [E.BJ.] 

SABOBA, ft place in Hispania Baetica, m the 
mountains above Malaga near Camete / known 
only from insc ri pti on s, (Garter, Travels, p. 252 ; 
Ukert, roLU.pt.Lp. 860.) [T. H. D ] 

SABRACAE, a people who dwelt, according to 
Curtins, in the southern pert of the Punjab, in the 
neighbourhood of the Insula Psttalene (ix. 8. $ 4). 
They are mentioned fa connection with the Piaesti 
as forming pert of the realm of Mnsicanus. (Ai- 
riati, Au&vL 16; Dual. XviL 102.) [V.] 

SABRATA (Xaipdra, PtoL iv. & § 41 Phn. v. 4. 
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a. 5; Selin. 87; Itm. Anion.; Font. Tab.;, T a fyfa, 
Prooop.de Aed. vL 4; Bofpdda, Stadiam. §§ 89, 
100), ft Phoenician town (81L ItaL fii. S56) on the 
ooast of N. Africa between the Syrtes. The name, 
which k Phoenician and ocean on urine (Mom w, 
Dk PJiak. voL U. p. 49l> Merited tin Graecked 
form ApBorarox; for afthengh Pfiny (l a) dk- 
tinguirifee the two towns they are undoubtedly the 
same i fk o esi It became afterwards 4 Bmbw so* 
Ionia, and was the birthplace of Fkvk Dondtilla, 
theftil wife of Vmpaeiau, and mother of Ttaseand 
Domttku. (Suaton* Fapov. 3). Justinian n yy p qif d 
it (Proasp. 1 o.), and it remained during the middle 
ages one of the moat fieqaented markets upsn this 
coast, te which the natives of central Africa bought 
their gfrik (comp. Ibn Abd-el-Hakem, JonrtuU 
Asia*pm, 1844, wri.IL* 358). Barth (Wander* 
wagon, a. 277) has given an account of the extensive 
ruins of SabrtU, which be found to the W. of 
TrmoU at 7VM Veoddo. erfibdns mekdUhnrkta. 
let 32* 49', long. 12° 26'. (Smyth, Mo dOm + mn , 
p. 456.) [E.B.J.1 

SABRINA (called by Ptoktny e, its. 

(3; probably eko the Serva of the Geog. Bar, v. 81), 
a river on the W. ooast of Briftamria Romans, which 
falls into the sea near Venta Siluram, now the 
Severn, lu mouth formed an eetuaiy ef the eenie 
name. (Comp, Tec. Awn. xii. 81.) [T. B, XX] 
SABUS, a fortified place in Armenia lfinar, at 
the foot of Antitaurus. (It AwL % 2099 Not 
Imp . c. 87.) In the Prating. Talk H 

SACAE. [Scythia.] 

SAOALA (rh BdaoAa), a desert spot an the sea- 
shore of Gedroek which was vklted by the fieet of 
Nearchus (Arrian, Ind. c. 22). It is not setisfac- 
torily identified with any modern plaoe. (Vinceut, 
Voyage of Seardms, L p. 202.) [V.] 

SACANI. [Sarmatia.] 

SACAPENE. [Sacasehb.] 

6ACARAULI (BoaupavAoi, Streh. xi. p. 511), » 
nomad people of Central Asia, belonging to the 
oldest stook of the Turks of the Altai In Ptolemy 
(vL 14. § 4) this people appear under the name of 
Sagamucee (AaryapoMtsu) (comp. Ritter, Erdkunde , 
voL vii. p. 696). [& B. J.] 

SACASSE'NE (Baacuroi,^ Stub, iu pj 73, » 
pp. 509, 611, 529: Eth. Sacassani, Plin. vL 11), » 
province of Armenia, on the herders of Gegsrene, 
which it seiMuated from the valley of the Arsxe*, 
and which extended to the liver Cyrus. St Martm 
(Mjm sur VArmenie , voL i. pp. 143, 209, 210) 
identifies it with the Armenian prorinceof Siomwc , 
which was governed up to the 12th century »y » 
race of prinoes who traced their descent to Haig, 
king of Armenia, and who in the 9th h 

political relations with the Bysantine court. (C<w 
Porph. de Caeren. AwL Bye. vol. L p. 397.) 
Sacapbnb of Ptolemy (v. 13. f 9) ePP®*”* *°_ 
the same as this province. T* 

SAOASTE'NE (Baammrt), a fartort ri tbs 
interior of Draitgkna, which was ooonpied V 
Sacae or Scythians, who appear to have desand 
throogh th. Puyii, MBi txThMTt ttoj; 

(Isidor. Mans. Forth, c. 18.) According to 
ru», .t bor. .bo tb* hmm of 

and biguJ, an menticaad » it : w 


SAGCASENA. 

be compared with Min-nagera, a town on the Indite 
belonging to the some people. (Arrian, PttripL Mar. 
EriH § 38.) Ptaauuukj [VJ 

SACCASE'NA, a place in Cappadocia, probably 
m i ttonrighbourfe©^! of the m odern Utp nlof ZTrtop, 

^‘iiioo&eooh (ImmtA*)), Moorilnf to 
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(Peri]* EtVtkr< f. 17. f ») «n tit otter 
lund afprwa with Mu&ut, and place* the haf he- 

W~ <»•*«. 


_ » given to the people of 

Assyria (*»l ^ I48> Them has been a mat 
dispute among loomed men as to this name, which 
do« Dot appear to he a genuine one. Bochart bra 

MMetod fleaewpodee ( In toh etn ) Ob S 
whole, however, U wool* ecem that the mmi& m 
of Tseehalcfca to the beet, who reads Tiia\dtotoi. 
(Groskard, ad Sira k vnUlLp. SPA) VffA 
SACER MON8 (vhTepto foot) wee to m 
given to e hill about 8 miles mb Borne, emcee 1ft 
Anio and on the right of the Via Nomentaca toll 
mentioned octhr Ob oacaetob of the two sep etoto t ef 
the plebeians town Bento : the first of which,!* mo. 
494, m tombbtoti by the dexterity of Mm e bto e 
Agripps, Obd gave OeOMihn to the eleetion of the 
first utiNMMi of the people. (Lto.il. 82; Dtomvt 
45; Apptobi AC.i lj In townoey of thtotototy 
id fie * Lex Secrata^ which was passed there to 
on the spot, which 
me of 44 the Sacred 
Mount" (Dionya. vi. 90; Appian, ic.). The so- 
cond oeeenea wee deling the Deoemvirate ; when 
the plebeians, who had at first seceded only to the 
Aventine, on finding that this produced no effect, 
withdraw to the Sacred Mount (Liv. iiL 59). Cicero, 
on the contrary, represents the secession on this 
occasion as taking place first to the Sacred Mount, 
and then to the Aventine (Oic. tfe R. P. ii. 87). 
Haidly any spot in the neighbourhood of Rome, not 
marked by any existing iuins,is so clearly identified 
by the descriptions of ancien writers as the Sacer 
Mens. Both Livy and Cicero concur in placing it 
3 miles fioni Rome, across the Anio ; and the former 
expressly tells ns that the plebeians, on the second 
occasion, proceeded thither by the Via Nomen tana, 
which was then called Ficnlensis (Liv. ii. 82, in. 52 ; 
Cic. Brut 14, pro Cornel., ap. Ancon, p. 76). Now 
the third mile along the Via Nomentana brings us to 
a point just acimi the Anio; and on the right of the 
toad at this point is a hill overlooking the river, in 
home degree isolated from the plateau beyond, with 
which it is, however, closely connected, while its front 
towards the valley of the Anio is steep and almost 
precipitous. 

On its E. aide flows a small stream, descending 
fiom the Carafe det Pout (apparently the one known 
in ancient times as the Rivus Ulmanua); so that the 
position is one of considerable strength, especially 
on the side towards Rome. The site is now 
uninhabited, and designated by no peculiar appel- 
lation. (Nibby, Dtntomt di R dura, vol. iii. pp. 54, 
M-) [K. H. B.] 

SAC HALIT AE (SaxoArrm), a people upon the 
S- coast of Arabia Felix (Ptol. vl 7. §§ 1 1, 24, 25), 
uid upon the bay oaHed after them Sachalites 
( 8«X«^ni» adAwof). Respecting the position 
J* bay theib was a difference of opinion among 
the ancient geographers, Marinos placing it towards 
the west, and Ptolemy towards the east, of the pro- 
montoiy Syagrus (Rat Fa Hah). (Ptol. 1. 17. § 2, 
“WM- 7. §| 11, 46.) Marcianos (p, 28) agrees 
JJh Ptolemy; and says that the bay extended from 
™ promontory to the mouth of the Persian gulf 
(comp. Stepb. B. #. *. JogaAfnyt xdXi res). Aldan 
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too* foe feptafitittm, where Rome aftorwankstood. 
Be tolls uofoat their name was derived from their 
fotog the tofcpring of a w ver sacrum.” (Pest «. «. 
Saeraait a 821.) It henoe appears probable that 
the Seorani of Festos were either the same with the 
People totted Aborigines by Dionysius (i. 16) 
[AnoBKiraM], or were at least eoe clan or tribe 
of that people. But it is very doubtful whether the 
name was ever really need as a national appellation. 
Virgil indeed alludes to the Sacrani as among the 
inhabitants of Latium in the days of Aeneas (So- 
oranae octet. Am. viL 796), bat apparently as a 
small and obscure tribe. Servius in bis commen- 
tary on the passage gives different explanations 
of the name, all varying from one another, and 
from that given by Festos, which is the most 
distinct statement we have upon the subject In 
another passage (ad Am. xi. 317) Servius distin- 
guishes the Sacr&ni from tlie Aborigines, hot little 
value can be attached to his statements on sooh 
subjects. [E. H. BJ 

SACRARIA. [Cutumwus.] 

SACR1P0RTUS (6 'lepbs Ai phv, Appian, B. C. i. 
87), aplaoe in Latium, between Sigma and Praeneste, 
celebrated as the soene of the decisive battle between 
Sulla and the younger Marius, in which the latter 
was totally defeated, and compelled to take refuge 
within the walla of Praeneste, b. o. 62. (Liv. Epit. 
lxxxvii ; Appian, B. C. i. 87; Veil. Pat ii. 26, 28; 
Flor. iii. 21. § 28; Viet Vtr.JU. 68, 7ft; Lucan, ii. 
134.) The scene of the battle is universally de- 
scribed as “ apud Sacriportum,” but with no more 
precise distinction of the locality. The name of 
Sacriportus does not occur upon any other occasion, 
and we do not know what was the meaning of the 
name, whether it were a village or email town, or 
merely a spot so designated. But its locality m ay 
be approximately fixed by the accounts of the battle; 
this is described by Appian as taking place near 
Praeneste, and by Plutarch (8uIL 28) as wrarSignia. 
We learn moreover from Appian that Mia having 
besieged and taken Setia, the younger Mkrios, who 
had in vain endeavoured to relieve it; retreated step 
by stop before him until bo arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Praeneste, when he halted at Sacriportus, 
and gave battle to bis pursuer. It is therefore 
evident that it most hove been situated in the plain 
below Praeneste, between that city and tfgnia. and 
probably not far from the opening between too Alba* 
hills and the Volscian mountains, through which 
must have lain the line of retreat of Marino; 
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it Is Impassible tg fix the rite with more pre- 
Hi* [£• Hi B. j 

SACRUM PR. 1. (rb Up to kqmriiptw, Strata 
iiL p. 137), the SW. extremity ef Lusitania ; ao- 
oording to Strabo (L c.), the moot W. point, not 
only of Europe bat of the known world; the present 
&jm&L Fkaent. Strabo adds that the surrounding 
district was sailed in Latin “ Onuses.” Strabo also 
rngfr that the geographer Artemidoras, who had 
been there,' compered the promontory with the bow 
of a shift and said that there were three small 
islands there; which, howev er, am not mentioned 
hr any ether writer, nor da they now exist (Of. 
Mala, it 1 ; Pirn. iv. S3, a. 35, Ac.) 

% (rb Upbr Sapor, Ptol R 2. § 6) the SB. 
point of Hibernia, now Carman Mil [T. H. D.J 
SACRUM PBOM. (rb left* Sapor, Ptol. iu. 6. 
§ $), the western paint of the Aahillbos Dec- 
mo* [E.B.J.] 

SACRUM PBOM., a psamontory of Lycta upon 
the botdan ef Pampbylla, opposite the Chelidoniae 
Insulae, whenoe the promontory is called by Livy 
Cbettdomam pram* [For details, see Vol L 

IOBA (XtMcopa), a town of Cappadocia, 
i the great road from Coropaasos and 
Gamabara to falft (Strata xiv. p. 663.) [U5.] 
SADAME (/Sa AnL pi 230; in Geug. Bar. 4, 6, 
written Sadanua),a town in the ME. part of Thrace, 
on the mad from Hedrianopolia to Develtus, its dis- 
tance from the latter, according to the Itinenuy, being 
13,000 paces. This would j^ve as iu site the pre- 
sent town of Kanareh, situated near the source of a 
small river which runs through a narrow valley and 
falls into the Black Sea at Cape Zaikm. But 
according to Rmchard it was in the neighbourhood 
of Omar-Fakhi, which is perhaps the Sarbazan of 
Voudoucourt. [J. R] 

SADOS (2d8os), a small river of the Aurea 
Chereonesus, which fell into the Bay of Bengal 
(Ptol vil 2. § 3). It has been supposed by For- 
biger to be the same as the present Sandoway . 
Ptolemy mentions also in the same locality a town 
called Seda, which was, in all probability, on or near 
the river. [V.l 

SAELl'NI. [Asturss, Vol. L p. 249.] 
SAEPTNUM or SEPTNUM (the name i* variously 
written both in MSS. and oven icscnptums, but 
Saepinum is probably the meet correct form: So 1- 
wtror, Ptol.: Etk Saopinas: AUHia near Sepino), 
n city ef Samnium, in the country of the Pentn, on 
the E. dope of the great group of the Monte Ma- 
te*, and near the eouroos of the Tamaro (Tamaras). 
It seems to have boon in early tunes cam of the chief 
towns of th*8apmites,or rather one of the few which 
they pBH W is d worthy of the name. From iu po- 
sition in 4* heart of their country it was not till the 
Third Samalte War that it was attacked by the 
Roman artti; but in ft a 203 it was besieged by 
the eoneul I* fafdrius Cursor, and though vigorously 
daMad ^ • gwriseu amounting almost to an army, 
was at length carried by assault (Liv. x. 44, 46.) 
From this (fans the name of Saepinum disappears 
from history, hat it is found again at a later period 
smote tbs municipal towns of Samnium under the 
Roman Empire, fu name is not indeed mentioned 
by Strabo, among the fow wnfrfcg cittern of Sam- 
nium in hie day i but it iwM a cofooy under 
Nero(L& C Mm ft 237), and appears for a time 
to have mmmX aoma terse of importance. Iu 
name te found hxh iu Wefoaty aad Pliny among 


the municipal towns of Samnium; and It if certain 
from inscriptions that it did not hear the title of a 
Catania. (Plin. iiL 12* a. 17 » Ptol iil 1. §67 ? 
Oiell Inter. 140 ; Mommsen, Inter. R M. 4913, 
4929, 4)84, Ac.) Its name ia mentioned also in 
the Tabula, which places it 30 M. P. from Behe- 
ventnm, the intermediate etat i en befog a dace ealied 
Sirpiom, the site of which is unknown. (hk M) 
Saepinaa became an epboopal see befose the foil of 
the Roman Empire; it had, homer, folfoo into greet 


by Bameeldua, dake ef Beneventam (P. Dine. % 
SO), and survived SR the 9th century, when it was 
taken and plundered by the Saracens; after which 
it aeons to have been abandoned by the fohaMunts, 
mho withdrew to tbs alto occupied by the mefoni 
mWn of fopte, About 2 miles from the rite ef the 
ancient one. The ruins of the tatter, which are now 
called .d Mbs, are evidently of Roman date, aad, 
from their regularity and style of construction, ren- 
der it probable that the town was entirely rebuilt at 
the time of the establishment ef the Roman tetany, 
very probably not on the same alto with foe mutant 
Sunnite city. Ihe existing walls, which remain in 
almost complete preservation throughout theta whole 
circuit, and which, as we learn from an foeeriattan 
over one of the gates, were certainly erected by Nero 
(Mommsen, /. A N. 4922), enclose a perfect sqnare, 
with the angles slightly rounded off, and four gate* 
placed at the four cardinal poinU, flanked by massive 
square towers. The masonry is of reticulated work, 
the arches only of the gates being of nuWeive stone. 
Within the enclosure are the remains of a theatre, 
besides the suhstraetioiM and vestiges of soveial 
other buildings, and numerous fragments ef an aochi- 
tectural character, as well as inscriptions. Of these 
last the uio*t interesting is one which is still extant 
at the gate leading to Bovianum, and has refeieme 
to the flocks which then, ns new, passed anfluHlly 
backwards and forwards from the wifely plains of 
Apulia to the upland pastures of Sa mni u m , espe- 
cially of the Mutetet And which appear to have 
even then followed the same line of routes the tratturo 
or sheep- track still iu nee pass in g directly through 
the ruins of AUHia. (Graven's Abram, vol ii pp. 
130—135; Romanelli, vol ii. pp. 444 — 448 ; Momm- 
sen, /. A N. 4916.) [E.H.B] 

SAEPONE, an inland town of Hispanta Baeuca, 
near Cortet in the Sierra de Banda. (Pirn. Hi. 1. 
a. 3.) [T.H.D.] 

SAETABICULA (RmroffomAA, Ptol. 11 6. 
s. 62), n town of the Contestant in Htapanta Tarra- 
conensia, probably the present Akira in FWmffo* 
(Laborde, /tin. i. p. 266.) [T. H. D.] 

SAETABIS, SETABIS, or SAETABI (X*M", 
Strab. iil p. 160), a town of the Contartani in 
Hispanta Tarraconensta. It wae a Bomai i mum- 
cipium ia the jurisdiction ef O a rtb ag o (Murat- 
Inter. 11 p. 1188. 6), aod had lha surname of 
Augustanerum. (PHiu HI 8* a. 4*) It hyj 1 ?*" 1 
an eminence (fill, ltal ail. 372) to the ft of the 
Sucre, aad was tamed for its flax nn4 “J” 1 ! 
lecture. (PUn. six. 2. a* l; Oattdl aft I fo 
Now Jtaftvo* (Of. Letawds, /Wft l 
Hup ii. & p. 113.) p* 

SAE'TABIS (Rmrnita, Ptol R 3.1 14 ),anvBr 
S. of the Sucro in the te wHery ef tha Contm^i^ 

SAEIUNL [SoraUA.] 

SAEITAE. CSWMfJ 



SAGALASSUS. 

SAGALASSUS* (XayatouraSs j FKfa 2«ya- 
Kmaeh at SctyaAwreiJwfe), an important town 

and fortress near the north-western frontier of 

Pisidia, or, as Strabo (ah. p. 669) less correctly 

states, of Isanna, while Ptolemy (v. 9. § 6) erro- 
neously mentions it among the towns of Lycia. 
(Owna’flteph. B. a. w.) Alexander the Great 
took the town by assault, having previously defeated 
its bfWtPk«tiaa inhabitants, who mat the aggressor 
drawn up on * hill outside their town* (Arrian, 
Am&« i. S&) Lby (xxxviii. 16), in hlaaeooaat of 
the expedition of Cm IftuHui, describee fiagafctoua 
as situated in * Min plain, abounding in every 
specks of prodaoo; ho likewiae characterises fee to- 
tbs bravest of tho Pisidiana, and As 
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Ptol. iv* 6. Sf 6, 14, 16, If), a mountain of Intfator 
Libya, from which floNfs the Subtts, the petition Of 
winch So fixed by Ptolemy (L a.) UPHfcng., J9° 
N. lat It may be msutned that the divergent 
which Ptolemy describes as ascending to this mean* 

tain from the 

flow into the 
lends to the 
Soe. vd. H 
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town itself as most strongly fortified. Mitotan 4)|L 8AQ{fj£(lUt£*« or PtoL rit l.f 71)> 

not tsks it, bat by imvsgiag its tomtoty ^ , . . 1 ^ 

palled the St g rias si a n s to come to terms, to pay 
a contribution of 60 tribute, 10,000 medimnf Of 
wheat, and the earns quantity of barley. Strabo 
states that it urn one of tha chief towns of Pieidto, 
and that afotir phasing unfair the domhdeti of Amyn 
tie, tetrerth of LymonU end Galatia, H broutoe 
part of Ike Homan province. Ms adds that It wee 
only on* day’s match from Apamea, whereas we 
learn from Arrian that Alexander was five days on 
the road between the two towns ; but the detention 
of the latter was not occasioned by the length of the 
road bat by other circumstances, so that Strabo’s 
account is not opposed to that of Arrian. (Comp. 

Polyb. xxil 19; Film v. 14 ) Tho town is men- 
tioned also by Hierooles (p. 698), in the Ecchtri- 
ustical Notices, and the Acts of Councils, fiom which 
it appeam to have been an episcopal Bee. 

The traveller Lttcaa (Troit Voyages, i p. 181, 
and Second Voyage, i. c. 34) was the fiist that re- 
ported the existence of extensive nuns at a place 
called Aglasoun, and the resen dance of the name 
led him to identify these ruins with the site of the 
ancient Sagalassus. This conjecture has since been 
folly confirmed by Arundell (A Visit to the Seven 
Churches , p. 132, foil.), who describes these rains 
as situated on the long terrace of a lofty mountain, 
rising above the village of Aglasoun, and consisting 
chiefly of massy walk, heaps of sculptured stones, 
and innumerable sepulchral vaults in the almost 
pwpendicular side of the mountain. A little lowei 
down the terrace an considerable remains ot a large 
building, and a large paved oblong area, foil of 
fluted columns, pedestals, fee., about 240 feet long, 
a portico nearly 300 feet long and 27 wide; and be- 
yond this some magnifioent remains either of a 
temple or a gymnasium. Above these rises a steep 
"»11 with a few remains on the top, which was pro- 
bably the acropolis. There is also a large theatre 
in a fine state of preservation. Inscriptions with 
the words Jayaknoofc* vdAit leave no doubt 
m to these noble ruins belonging to the ancient 
town of Sagalassus. (Comp. Hamilton, Researches, 
vo i. p. 486, foil. ; Fellows, Aria Minor, p. 164, 
o [L. 8.] 

8AGANUS (Soyas*, Hardin, PeripL p.21.,ed. 

Hudson), a small river on the coast of Cannanio 
about 200 stadia from Harmoaa. It is mentioned 
also bv Ptolemy (vi.8. j 4), and Plfoy (vl 25> It 
» probably the same stream which is called by Am- 
^uua Manrilinua, Saganis (xxiii. 6). Vincent 
toinbtiiatitinoy be lepresented by a small river 
* hlc “ into the Persian Gutf, near Gomeroon. 




. meinpofe a Omtrat India, which is pehap. tb. , 
•mm m SM ptmat Solugpw, mm the wore** rf 

tfwrhwAMw. ry.i 

SAQBAS(* 3 Mwot, Strain. ai. p. 461), .rWwof 
Bruttiura, on tb. E. omit rf the psii&mt, U> tte 
S. of Oanlonia, between that city uid Lao! It b 
«W**tod In Unary for the great battl. ftmght an 
it* banks, to which an maj of 180,000 Orotoabt. 
b mH to have tarn totally defeated by 10)000 Lo- 
cnaost an event regarded as so extraordinary that 
it passed into a kind of proverb for something that 
appeared incredible, though true, (torflforepa +w 
M Xdypq, Suid. a.*.; Strab.vi. p 261, Om.de R. 
D. ill 6 ; Justin, xx. 3 ; Phn. m. 10. s. 15.) The 
victory was ascribed by the Locnans to the direct 
intervention of the Dioscuri, to whom they in con- 
sequence erected altars on the banks of the nv**r, 
which were apparently still extant in the time of 
Strabo It was added lli.it the news of the vutoiy 
was miraculonbly come) ed to the Greeks assembled 
at Olympia the same day that the battle was fought 
(Strab. I c. , Cic. de N. 1) n. 2 ) But notwith- 
standing the celebuty thus attached to it, the date 
and occasion of the battle are veiy uncertain: and 
the circumstances connected with it by Strabo and 
Justin would lead to opposite conclusions. [Cro- 
toha.] The date assigned by Heyne is b. c. 560, 
while Strabo certainly seems to imply that it took 
place after the fall of Sybans m B. a 510. (Grate’s 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 652, note.) But whatever un- 
certainty prevailed concerning the battle, it seems 
certain that the Sagras itself was a well known 
stream in the days of Strabo and Pliny; both of 
whom concur in placing it to the N. of Locri and $. 
of Caukmia, and as the latter city was a ookny and 
perhaps a dependency of Crotons, it is probable that 
the battle would be fought between it and Loni 
Unfortunately the site of Caidonia cannot be de- 
termined [Oaulohia], and we are therefore quite 
at a loss which of the small streams flowing Into the 
sea between Locri and the Pmta di Stilo should be 
identified with the celebrated Sagras. The A faro 
has been generally fixed upon by local writers, but 
lias really no bettor claim than any other. (Bo- 
manelli, vol. i. p. 161; Swinburne’s Travels, vd. L 
p. 340.). [S-H.B-3 

SAGRUS (Sdypof : Sangro\ one of the moil 
co nsid era ble of the riven of Samxuum, which has its 
sooxoss in the lofty group of th§ Apennines & of the 
Logo di Fncmo, and has a oourse of above 70 miles 
from thence to the Adriatic. It flows at fist in t 
SE. direction, passes under the walls of Anfideua aa 
well as of the modem Cm tel di Sangro, and fa itfeh 
part aS its oourse flows through a broad and fatal, 
bat aplaad valteyi boomW or, both Mm Isy tofty 
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SAGUNTIA. 

After passing Attfidans it tarns abruptly 
to the NE., end puxvaas this course till it raaobas 
theses. Ill the lower part o f its course it autere 
the territory of the Frentani, which it traverses in 
its whole breadth, flowing into the sea between His- 
tonium and Ortons. Bimbo indeed represents it as 
forming the boundary between the Frentsni and the 
PfcUgni, but this is certainly s mistake, as the Pe* 
ligai did not in foot desoend to the aea-coesfc st all, 
and Ortons, one of the chief towns of the Frentani, 
was situated to the K. of the Sagrua. (Strab. v, 
p 242; PtoL UL I. 1 19$ where the name is er- 


rooeously written N4*t.) The upper valley of the 
fiagrna, with its adjoining mountains, was the tem- 
Wy of the Samnite tribe of the Cerscenl (PtoL 
iit 1. f 9ft) [£. H. B.] 

SAGITNTIA. 1. QXaymmrt*, PtoL iL 4. § 13), 
a town in the SW. part of fiiepanis Booties. (Liv. 
xxxiv. IS; Pita. E 1. a 3.) Now Xigoum or 
Gigmmat NW. from Modima Sidomia, whom there 
am many ruins. (Monies, ArnUg. p 87 $ F taw, 
Apy %r. x. p 47.) 

2. A town of the Arevaci, in Hispania Terra- 
ooneuefts, SW. ftom BUbUts. It was m the juris- 
diction of Ghrnb, on the mad from Emeritw to 
Caosaianguata, and was tbs some of a battle be- 
tween Sertoriua and MeteUns. (Plot. Bert 21 $ 
Agp B. C. L 110.) The name ie written Segontia 
in the M a. Amt pp 436 and 438. and in the Qeog. 
Kav. ir. 43; but must not be confounded with 
that of a town of the Ceitiberi. Now 5yaewen on the 
Hemarm. (Flores, Etp. Sagr. viiL p 18 ; Moralee, 
Amtig. p. 87.) [T. H. D.] 

SAGUNTUM (Jtdyovrro*, PtoL fl, 6. § 63), 
also called SAGUNTUS (Mela, IL 6$ Zdyourros, 
Steph. B. s. v.\ a town of the Edetani or Sedetani in 
Hispanis Tarraconennia, seated on an eminence on 
the banks of the river Pallantiaa, between Sucre 
and Tarraco, and not far from the sea. Strabo 
(ill. p 159) erroneously places it near the month of 
the lberaa, though it lies near 100 miles to the 
SW. of it. The same author states that it was 
founded by Greeks from Zacynthus ; and wo find 
that Stephanos sells it Zdaorfe and ZAcurtor. 
Livy adds that the founders were mixed with Butuli 
from Aidaa (Uv. xxi. 7) ; whence we sometimes 
find the city celled Aneouia Saguntus. (Sil. Ital. 
i. 333.) Another tradition ascribed its foundation 
to Hercules, (lb. 263 f 505.) Saguntum lay in a 
very fertile district (Polyb. xrii 2), and attained to 
giueS wealth by means of its commerce. It was 
the immediate cues of the Second Punic War, 
from its being besieged by Hannibal when it was 
in the alliance of tbs Romans. The siege is me- 
morable in history. The town wee taken, after 
a desperate resistance, in b. o 218, end all the 
malee put to the sword ; but how long the 
alma bated is uncertain. (Liv. xxi. 14, 15 ; Gf. 
at Ital L 271, ae$.) Eight yean afterwards 
Saguntum was recovered by the Romans. The 
had partly de st r o ye d it, and had used 
it as a place for the custody of their hostages. 
(Polyb. ili. 98 ; Liv. xxir. 43.) The city was re- 
stored by the Romans and made a Roman colony. 
(Liv. xxviii. 39; Plin. IB. 8. i. 4.) Saguntum was 
famous for its mmmftotare of earthenware cups 
(callosa Soguntmi) (Plin. xacxv. 19. a. 46; Mart 
iv. 46, xiv, 108), and the figs grown in the neigh- 
bourhood were eeaddered very fine. (Plin. xv. 18, 
s. 19.) Its site is now occupied by the town of 
tfirrfctf#« t *fcbk derives Us name from the ancient 


fortifications (mnri vetoes). But little m 
of the ruins, the materials having been unsparingly 
used by the inhabitants for Ike purpose of building. 
u The great temple of Diana stood where the convent 
of La fWoufod now does. Here are let in some 
six Roman inscriptions relating to the families of 
Sergia and others. At the hade is a water-course, 
with portions of the walls of the drone Msxhsas. 
la the suburb ftm Sshwfsr, a momic pavement if 
B a cchu s was discovered fat 1746, whbh •oeuufiww 
wards ima 1st go to mb, Bks that of ItaMoa. fbt 
bmoua theatre b pbeed on tbs abpe abut the 
town, IS which the srehs m m b turned y it was 
destroyed by Sncbot, who used theotonm to 
then the eeetb, wheat bog Barn of wuR and 

grandly above; the general fores of tho 

theatre is, however, tasty to be mads out . . .Tbs 
local u r m ug w anB U are such m mu common to 
Rcmn theatres, and tsewnbb those of Merida. 
They have bom measured and described by Dean 
Marti; Pen, fit. 932, in the £ip Sign vi& 111.” 
(Ford's Handbook fie M, p 206.) ft* the 
coins of Saguntum am Fiona, Mod. iL p MO; 
Mbnaot, L p 49, SnppS. L p if. The sebmpany- 
ing corn of Saguatum oontmne an fibs cbvures the 
bmd of Tiberias, and an the xaren* the are* cf a 
ship [T.M.D.] 



com or SAGUHTUM. , 

SAGUTE SINUS (Polyb. ap. Mm. v. 1), a gulf 
on the W. coast of Mauretania, & of the river Lixub, 
which mast be identified with the Empoiucus 
S inus. The Phoenician word • Sacharat” aignifles 
44 Emporia," and by an elision not uncommon among 
the Africans assumed tbo fonn under which it ap- 
pears in Polybius. (Movers, J>k Phdm*. vol.ii. 
p. 541.) [H. B^J.] 

&AGYXIUM (Naytiuer), a castle eitoatsd on s 
steep rock in the interior of Pontns, which was one 
of the stronghold* of the Fttrtbn kings. 
xii. pp 560, 561.) 

SA1S (IdTf, Herod, it 26, 69, 159, 169 ; &rab. 
xvil p 802; Steph. B. a. r.; Meb, L-9. 4 9; Flm- 
v. 10 . .. 1 1 : Att. ttofnrr, fem. Ndfirif), the csptal 
of the Seitic Nome in the Delta, aid oemdondly 
Lower Aegypt ebo, stood, in 1st 31° 4 N* 00 J*® 
right bank of the Canopic aim of tbs Nib. Tte 
site of tho aneieat city b determined not mjy J7 
the appslbtian of the modem town of 
which oeoapitt • yertto oMlc £ V 

monad* el rain ccmqpondiiig in «*••>» 
ycrtnim of 8* a! toirtwdw thn laMr Ita* 
Th. dtr wu artiMcUy «tad lAghj ihwc 1 « 
of the Delta to ba cat ef tba «ad» ^ *!* ^ 
dationc of the Mile, and carrcd aa a 
all who aceoodcd the anna rf tba Aror f«°*. 
Moditcmacaa t» Ita ton 

and the necrepoUe of the Salts kingi. ThuwSR 




unburnt brick which surrounded the principal 
buildings of the cfty wma 70 ftet thick, and pro- 
bably therefore at least 100 feet high. It enclosed 
an area 8335 ftet In length by 1960 in breadth. 
Beyond thin enclosure were also two large cemeteries, 
one for the citizens generally, and the other reserved 
for the nobles end priest* of the higher orders. In 
one raose t the Settee dfflfered from the other As- 

The tomb of Amaris attracted the attention of He, 
rodofeus (tt. 1W> end Paammitichua, ike oeojesa# 
and sooosseor of that monarch, wa* also buried wUhin 
the walls of the temple efKeiUt. 

Sais was e Dscf toesacrod citfca of Aamtt *» 


. Attrtlt to 

principal deities were Keith, who gwracswefetW 
and bis. The mys te ri es of the latter mfe pL 
bmted amaatiy with unusual pomp en the emutur 
of the Feeetef Laaepa. Herodotus terms thrifts* 
tival (ii. 09) the third of the gnat ftaaft in 4s 
Aegyptria cftriudar. It was held by night; and 


seems to have retained itufadepsadonc* The period 
of its greatest pr osperi ty wee between b.<j. #7-* 
524, under its nine native kings. Th* strength at 
Aegypt general ty bad bean tranaftrftd Am its 
southern to its northern p epv ine aa. Of the Saite 
monsrchs of AsmtFsemimUehne end Amesis mere 


•elf en the throne bv 
mtstiUHWntiSdi it 


■ the same 

t snh nmes taefu sprang i 

mUr dps, the ffpiinHin feat criettoa fh e 
‘my tm Athens Hit sstsMiAirirnt 


m to At* 

t Ovrane was indimotlv final to tha 
m Mptr. WfS»i Apnea, or Efophl^wS 
defoatedbythe Cyranisim, n, a 569; and his dfe. 
eontntsd troops raised thetr commander Amesis of 
Sriwph to the throne. He adorned Sari with many 
sternly bufldinge, and enlarged or deeerotod the 
temple of Keith; for he erected in front of it pro* 
pylaca, wWeh for their height end magnitude, and 
tbs quality of the stones employed, surpassed all 
similar structures in Aegrpt The stones wars 
transported from the quames at ELMokaUam near 
Memphis, and thence were brought abo the dohmbal 
figures and androsphinxes that adorned the Dromes. 
To Sais Amasis transported from Elephantine a 
monolithal shrine of granite, which Herodotus espe- 
cially admired (ii. 175). Though the ordinary 
passage from Elephantine to Sais was performed in 


was Indirectly fetal to 1 


every one fetaadfag to be p rese nt as tba saerifem 
was requited to light a number of lamps in fee open 
air around bie bona* The lamps were stanlmm- 
cers fifed with enlt and oil, on which a wick floated, 
and wlfloh continued to bun all night At what 
season of tha year the feast of burning lamps was 
celebrated Herodotus knew, but deemed it wrong to 
tell (U. 68); It was, however, probably at either the 
vernal or autumnal equinox, since it apparently had 
reference to one of the capital revolutions in the solar 
course. An inscription in the temple of Neith declared 
her to be the Mother of the Sun. (Plutarch, h. tt Otir 


p. 354, ed. Wyttenbacb ; Proclus, to Timaettm , p. 30.) twenty days, three years were employed in conveying 
It ran thus: 44 I am the things that have been, and this colossal mass. It was, however, never erected, 
that are, and that will be; no one has uncovered my and when Herodotus visited Aegypt was still lying 
bkirls ; the fruit which I brought forth became the on the ground m front of the temple. It measured, 
Sun.” It is probable, accordiiJ|ly, that the kindling according to the historian, 30 feet in height, 12 feet 
of the lamps referred to Neith as the author of light, in depth from front to back, and in breadth 21 feet. 
On the same night apparently weie performed what After the death of Amasis, Sais sank into comparative 
the Aegyptiaus designated the 44 Mysteries of Isis.” obscurity, and does not seem to have enjoyed the 
Sais was one of the supposed places of the interment favour of the Persian, Macedonian, or Boman masters 
of Osins, for thaf is evidently the duity whom He- of Aegypt 

rodotus will not name (ii. 171) when lie says that Sais indeed was more conspicuous as a seat of 
there is a bad al- place of him at Sais in the temple commerce and learning, and of Greek culture gene- 
of Athene. The mysteries were symbolical repre- rally, than as the seat of government NschepsOB, 
bcntationB of the sufferings of 0»ins, especially las one of its kings, has left a name for his learning 
dismembennent hy Typhon. They were exhibited (Anson. Epigram. 409), and his writings on astro- 
on the lake behind the temple of Neith. Portions nomy are cited by Pliny (it 23.8. 21). Pythagoras 
of the lake may be still discerned near the hamlet of Samos visited Sals m the reign of Amasis (comp, 
of SarU-Hadjar. Plin. xxx\ i. 9. s. 14); and Solon the Athenian con- 

Sais was alternately a provincial city of the first versed with Sonchis, a Saite priest, about the same 
order and the capital of Lower Aegypt These time (Pint Solon, 26; Herod. ii. 177; Clinton, Fa*. 
changes in its rank were probably the result of Belle n. vol ii. p. 9). At Sais, if we may credit 
political revolutions in the Delta. The nome and Plato ( Tmaem , iii. p. 25), Solon heard tba legend 
city are said by Manetho to have derived their of Atlantis, and of the ancient glonea of Athena 
appellation from Saitao, a king of the xviith dynasty, seme thousand yean prior to Phoronens and Niche 
The xxiTth dynasty wu that of Bocohoris of Sais. and Doncalion’s flood. The prints of Sri* anoar 
The xxvith dynasty contained nine Saite kings; indeed to have been anxious to ingratiate them- 
and of thexxTiiith Amyrtaeus the Salts is the only selves with the Athenians by discovering rasem- 
monarch: with him expired the Saite dynasty, B, c. hlances between Attic and Aegyptian institutions. 
408. Thus Diodorus (i. 28), copying from earlier nar- 

. Bocohoris the Wise, the eon of Tnephactue (Diodor, ratives, lays that the citizens of Sais, like those of 
1 45. $ a, 79. § 1), the Teohnatis of Plutarch (A. Athens were divided into eupatrids, or pnest-nobtas; 

P* 554; eorop. Athen. x. p.418; Aelian, gaomori, land-owners liable to military arm; 
B. A. xi. n) f |Q|} A e gyp tian Pehor, was re- craftsmen or retail traders. He adda that ut 

markable as a judge l eg i sla tor, an d introduced, each city the upper town was called 4ife Tho 

according to Diodorus, acme i mpor tant amendmen ts Greek population of Sais was gowned, aoeordhiz to 
into the commeroial law* ef Sais. He was put to hlanetho, by their own laws andmagMvataa^wdfijM 
T* tb b ? bandog altar molting from Sshaoo the a separate quarter of the dty •Mgnodto tta* So 
Aethioffen, During the A e thiep iuu dynasty fiais strong indeed was the H allamo i htaBt in Sari that 
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it wu doubted whether the $ete colonised Attica, 
or the Athenians Sais; and Diodorus says incon- 
sistently, in one passage, that Sais sent a colony to 
Athens (L 28. $ 8), and in another (v. 57. § 45) 
that it was itself founded by Athenians. The prin- 
cipal value of these statements consists in their 
establishing the Gr&eco-Aegyptian character of the 
gsite people. 

The rains of Sais consist of vast heaps of brick, 
mingled with fragments of granite and Syenite 
mania. Of its numerous stracfcuws the position 
of one only can be surmised. ‘The lake of So-e/- 
Jia$ar, which it still traceable, was at the back of 
the temple of Keith: but it remains for futurs 
tngtalleiu to determine the sites of the other sacred 
or civil structures of Sais. (Champollion, V Egypt t 
v<il. iL p.219; Id. JUtowr, 50—53; Wilkinson, Mod. 
Egypt and TOsfes.) [W. B. IX] 

BALA (SdXor). 1. A river in Gennany, be- 
tween which and the Ekme, according to Strabo 
(vHL p. 291), Pranas Gennanicos lost his life. 
That the river Was on the east of the Rhine is im- 


plied also in the account which Livy (Epit 140) 
and Dion Osseins give of the occurrence; and it has 
therefore been conjectured with some probability 
that the Sak is the same river as the modem 
Sant Is. a tributary of the Elbe, commonly called the 
Tkmfingiaa Sank i though others ngaid the Sals 
as Identical with the TeeeL 

2. A river of Germany, alluded to by Tacitus 
(Ami. xiii. 57), who, without mentioning its name, 
calls it “ flatten gignendo sale fecund urn.” It formed 
the boundary between the country of the Chatti and 
Uermnndun and near its banks were great salt- 
works, about which these two tribes were perpetually 
involved in war. From this circumstance it is clear 
that the river alluded to by Tacitus is none other 
but the Sank in Franconia, a tributary of the Moe- 
nus or Main ; and that the salt-springs are, in all 
probability, those of the modem town of Kiseingen. 

3. A town in Upper Pannonia, on the road from 
Sabaria to Poetovinm (PtoL it 15. § 4; It Ant 
p 262, where it ia called Salle ; Geogr. Bav. it. 
19, where it is called SaUa). Some identify 
the place with the town of Stub Eger seek , and 
others with Litmr on the river Seala. (Comp. 
Mucliar, Noricum, L p. 261.) 

4. A town in the south-western part of Phrygia, 
on the frontiers of Cans and Piaidia, on the north- 
west of Cibyra. (PtoL v. 2. § 26.) 

5. A town in the north-western part of Armenia 

Minor, on the eastern slope of Mount Moschus. 
(PtoL t. 13. 5 10.) [L.&] 

SALA a, PtoL iL 4. { 12), a town of the 
Tuidetaai ia Hispania Baetica between Ptncci aad 
Nabrisso. [T.H.D.] 

SALA (24X0, PtoL ir. 1. $ 2; Plin. v. l),a 
town of Mauretania, on the W. coast of Africa, 
situated near a river of the same name, 44 noticed by 
the Romans as the extreme object of their power 
and almost of their geography." (Gibbon, e. L) In 
the Itinerary the name oecurs as Sala- 

conis, which has been supposed to be a corruption of 
Sola Cobalt; hat from the Vienna MS. it appears 
that tbs word M ooma* has bssa insetted by a later 
hand. (Ak Anion. edL Mg’. p* 3.} The wo- 
dem AM or Solids, near tba m»w of the river Bu- 
Negri I, mtetas the mm, thengh tbs site of the 
anoisottown mart he sought at JMat, on the S. 
aids of the river, when them are Roman remains. 
(Barth, Won d ermg e n, pp. 32, 37, 50.) (E. B. J.] 


SAL AMIS. 

6ALACIA. 1. (XxXojrrio, PtoL iL 5. $ 3), a 
munioipal town of Lusitania, in the territory of the 
Turdetani, to the KW. of Pax Julia ana to the 
SW. of Ebora. It apneara from inscriptions to 
have had the surname or Urbs Imperatoria. (Gra- 
ter, p. 13. 16; Mionnet, L p. 4; Sestini, p. 16.) 
Salacia was celebrated for its manufacture of fine 
woollen cloths. (Plin. viiL 48. s. 73; Steak 18. p. 
144, witA the note of Gfotekurd.) Now Abgtr do 
Sal (flare*, Bop. Sagr. xiii. p. 115, xiv, p. 241; 
comp, Mslrn, UL 1; It Ant pp. 417, 418* and 
422.) 

2. A town of the Caliaici Bracarii in the KW. of 
Hispania Tarraoonensia. (IthtAnt p.422.) Meu- 
tifled eHhsr with Salgaonde or Pombeiro. [f.RD.] 

SALAMBOREIA (2nXnp€6pma), a tom tf 
Cappadocia, In the district Garssuritis. (Ptd. v. 

6. 5 ujm. Pmt, where it is called Safebe- 
rina.) £L. A). 

SALAMFNIA. fSaiAsos.1 

SALAMI'NIAS, a town in Coels-Stria in the 
district ChaiybanlUs (/l Anion, p. 197; Not hmX 
which Belaud (Paiaest L p. 217) identifies with 
Salamias (SoAi^ias) in the Not Loomis Ann., and 
with Salnemt in Abulfeda {Tab. Sir. p. 105). It 
is said still to bear tbs name Semen. (Richter, 
WdUfakrtm, p. 238.) 

SALAMIS (SoX* pit, Aesch. Pert 880; 8ryL 
p. 41 ; PtoL T. 14. § 3, viiL 20. $ 5 ? SMiasm. 

288, 289; Pomp. Mels, ii. 7. 1 5; Plin. v. 35; 
Horst. Caret i. 729 ; taXaple, Eustatii ad IL n. 
558 ; Xataplas, Malala, Ckren. xiL p. 313, ed. 
Bonn: Eth. 2a\aplnos, Btickh, Inter, nos. 2625, 
2638, 2639), a city on the E. coast of Cyprus, 18 
M. P. from Tremithus, and 24 M. P. from Chytri. 
{Pent. Tab.) Legend assigned its foundation to 
the Aeacid Teucer, whose fortunes formed the sub- 


ject of s tragedy by Sophcx les, called Tefopsr, sod 
of one with a similar title by Paouvius. (Cic de 
Orat L 58, ii. 46.) The people of fialamb showed 
the tomb of the archer Tenosr (AristoL Anthohgia , 
L 8, 112), and the reigning prinose at the timeof 
the Ionic revolt wen Gr eek s of the Teucrid 41 Gens.” 
although one of them hen the Phoenician name of 
Stromas (Hiram). (Hand. v. 104.) In the 6th cen- 
tury b. c. fiakmb was already an important town, and 
in alliance with the Battled princes of Gyrene, 
though the king Evelthon refused to assist in rein- 
stating Anmdlsus III. upon the throne. (Herod, 
iv. 162.) The descendant of this Rvelthon — the 
despot Gorgus — was unwilling to join in the 
revolt, but his brother Onesilus shut him out of the 
gates, and taking the command of the united forces 
of Salamis aad the other dtles, flew to arms. Ihe 
battle which crashed the independence of Cypms 
tens fought under the wills of Salamis, which was 
compelled to submit to its former lord, Gorgus. 
(Herod, v. 108, 104, 108, HO.) Afterwards it 
was besieged by Anaxicrates, the •nee*** 0 * 
Cimon, but when the convention was wade with the 
Persians the Athenians did not j*eee the i * c Pj 0 ‘ 
(Diod. xiL 18.) After the peaes of AnJnWto 
Persians bad to struggle for ton yew* udth all 
forces against the indefatigable and gentle Kyagors*. 
Isocrates composed a panegyric of thie j 
dressed to hiesoo Hioocles, which, with ev«G 
allowanoe for He partiality, gtos 
tare rf the Mmole »Moh the. Benenb. frffg 
waged actinet ttaPboeoWaa aad Orien^«**f 
under which Salami* aadOjrpraa had *■*•**£ 
(Comp ante, Bkt flrwta, «l«. c.l*W 
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Evagoras with his son Pnytagoraa was assassinated 
by m eunuch, slave of Kioocreon (Aristot. Pol. v. 
8. § 10; Diodor. xv. 47; Theopomp. Fr. iii. ed. 
Didot), aid was sooceeded by another eon of the 
name of Nicoclea. Tin Graeco- Aegyptian fleet un- 
der Meselans and his brother Ptolemy Soter was 
utterly defeated off the harbour of Salami* in a sea- 
fight, the greatest in all antiquity, by Demetrius 
Poliordetes, *. c. 806. (Diodor. xx. 45—53.) Tito 
famous courtesan Lamia formed a part of the booty 
of Demetrius, over whom she soon obtained « a* 
bounded Influence. Finally, Salamis cates into the 
hands <# Ptolemy. (Plat Demetr. 95; fatotoiti 
Strakf. 5.) Under the Reman Empire the * m 
were nomarone in Sebum* (Acts, adil #), where 
they had mem than one synagogue. The list- 
ing of the copper mines rf the island U £od 
(Joseph. Jntifk am, 14. f 5) may bam swelled tbs 
numbers who were attracted by the advantages ef Ms 
harbour and trade, ameeiaQy its manufactures of 
embroidered Mafia. (Atben. U. p. 48.) In the 
memorable revolt of the Jews in the reign of Troian 
this populous city became a desert (Milmao, At. 
oftki Jews, vol. iii. pp. Ill, 118.) Its demofition 
was completed by an earthquake; but it was rebuilt 
by a Ghmtian emperor, from whom it was named 
Constawtul. It was then the metropolitan see of 
the island. Eptpbaniua, the chronicler of the 
heretical seots, was bishop of Gonstantia in a. d. 
367. In the reign of Heraclius the new town was 
destroyed by the Saracens. 

The ground lies low in the neighbourhood of 
Salamis, and the town was situated on a bight of the 
coast to the N. of the nver Pethaeus. This low 
land is the largest plain — S alaminia — in Cyprus, 
stretching inward between the two mountain ranges 
lo the very heart of the coup**y where the modern 
1 urkish capital — Nicosia — is situated. In the Life 
and Epistles of SL Paul, by Coneybeare and How- 
son (vol. i. p. 169 ), will be found a plan of the har- 
bour and ruina of Salamis, from the survey made by 
Captain Graves. For coins of Salamis, see Eckhel, 
vol. hi. p. 87. [E.B. J.j 

SAX AMIS (EaXapfe, 4Wor: Eth. and Adj. 2a- 
Aa/t iwos, Salaminius; Adj. XaPapiviaicds, S&la- 
mmiacus: Kuluri ), an island lying between the 
western coast of Attica and the eastern coast of 
Megans, and forming the southern boundary of the 
bay of Eleuaia. It ia separated from the coasts 
both of Attica and of Megaria by only a narrow 
channel Its form is that of an irregular semicircle 
towards the west, with many small indentations 
along the coast. Its greatest length, from N. to S., 
18 •hot 10 miles, and its width, in its broadest 
part, from E. to W.. in a little more. Its length is 
correctly given by Strabo (is. p. 393) as from 70 
to 80 stadia. In ancient times it ia said to have 
tan called Pityus&a (Utrvovmrd), from the pines 
which grew there, and also Scirab ( 'Itcipds ) and 
^ychruia (Kvxpct'a), from the names of two he- 
voos Scirua and Cychraus. The former was a 
native hero, and the hitter a seer, who came from 
Redons to Athens, and perished along with Ercch- 
tneus in fighting against Enmolpus. (Strab. ia. i 
P 398; Paus, l 86. $ 1; Philochor. ap. Phd. 
l L • , 17 *) T1,e latter name was perpetuated in 
tne island, for Aeschylus (Pen. 570) speaks of the 
wal KoxpeSpu, and Stephanas B. mentions a 
wdyor. The island is said to have ob- 
Jained the name of Salamis from the mother of 
Wchreus, who was alio a daughter of Asopus. 
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(Pans. i. 85. § 8.) It was oefonised at an early 
period by the Ae ack fee of Aegina. Msama, the 
son of Aescus, fled thither after the warder «f his 
half-brother Pheea a , and breams sovereign of the 
island. (Paus. L 35. $ I.) Bis son Ajax aoe*n- 
uanied the Greeks with 18 Safeminisn ships to the 

5&w 'wSm 

ukm JWtbri&mhm iwaSV m 
jgMjfc Ow.MI.tinm.L40.fI3 
p> mi &t t» a» wWw>tiw> tt ami*, 

riM JSmBm Mnwt«d <Mr Mm hr . w in 
the BWL which re p re s ent s Aias ran ging his 
wfth^TLlSianf(/i: HR but *8 
verse tom suspected to have been an interpolation If 
Seloo or Pewstratas ; and the MegarUns cited 
another version of the line. The Athenians, more- 
over, asserted that the island had been made over 
to them by Philaeus and Kuiysaces, sons of the 
Telamoniaa Ajax, when they took up their own 
residence in Attica. These arguments were con- 
sidered sufficient, and Salamia was adjudged to the 
Athenians. (Pint SoL 10; Strab. ix. p. 894.) 
It now became an Attic damns, and continued in- 
corporated with Attica till the times of Macedonian 
supremacy. In B.C. 318, the inhabitants volun- 
tarily received a Macedonian garrison, after having 
only a short time before successfully resisted Cas- 
sander. (Diod. xviii. 69; Polyaen. Strut, iv 11. 
§ 2 ; Paus. i. 35. § 2.) It continued in the hands of 
the Macedonians till b. c. 232, when the Athenians, 
by the assistance of Aratus, purchased it from the 
Macedonians together with Manychia and Snniam. 
*1 hereupon the Saiaminians weie expelled from the 
island, and their lands divided among Athenian 


clerncbi. (Pluti Arat 34 ; Taus. ii. 8. § 6; Bfckb, 
Inter, vol. i. p. 148, seq.) From that time Salamia 
probably continued to be a dependency of Athena, 
like Aegina and Oropuh; since the grammarians 
never call it a typos, which it had been originally, 
but generally a 

The old city of Salamis, the residence of the Te- 
lamonian Ajax, stood upon the Southern side of the 
island towards Aegina (Strab. ix. p. 398), and ia 
identified by Leake with the remains of some Hellenic 
walls upon the south-western coast near a small 
port, where is the only rivulet in the island, perhapa 
answering to the Bocarcs or Bocaijab of Strabo 
(ix. p. 394 ; Leake, Demi, p. 169). The Boearaa 
is also mentioned by Lycophron (451). In another 
passage, Strabo (ix. p. 424) indeed speaks of a 
nver Cephissus in Salamis; but as it occurs only 
in an enumeration of various riven of this name, 
and immediately follows the Athenian Cephiasus 
without any mention being made of the Eleusiaian 
Cephissn* we ought probably to read with Leake 
i* ’EAcwim instead of ir EaXapJri, 

When Salamis became an Athenian demus, a now 
city waa built at the head of a bay upon the eastern 
side of the island, and opposite the Attic coast In 
the time of Pausanias this city also had fallen into 
decay. There lemained, however, a ruined agora 
and a temple of Ajax, containing a statue of the 
hero in ebony; also a temple of Artemis, the trophy 
erected to honour of the victory gained ever the 
Pontons, and a temple of Oychreua. (Paua 1 8(1 
§ 3, 36. § L) Fausanias has not mentioned the 
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state* of Scion, which mi erected in the agora, mantas, the Corinthian, is acid to have fled at the 
with one hand covered by his mantle. (Dem. de commencement of the battle of Sakunis (Herod. 
Jbfc T*g. p. 430; Aeschin. m 7W p. 52 ) There via. 94); and, as the Corinthians coaid not have 
am still some remain of the city close to the vil- retreated through the eastern opening of the strait, 
l*ge of A m bdibia. A portion of the walls may which was the centre of the scene of actum, goalee 
Ml be traced; and many wgtkut fragments era supposes Somadtum to hare bean the south-west 
tm& in the walls and ohurnto both of AmMiMa promontory if Bolands, upon which no* stands a 
and of ths neighbouring milage of JEWhiri; from mmrndmj of the Virgin. This aistmrtery how or- 
«ths letter of which the modem tmms of the island empies the site of a MM* tedding, «f which re. 
is derited. The narrow rooky promontory now mains arc still to be eeea* 
called Cope of St. Barbara, which forms the SB. Biywownt QbMbope* or Be d8iysr)wse the name 
entrance to the bay of AmMdta, was the Sobhiae of the western promontory of Salemie, and distant 
(Sctap&u) of Aeeehylas, afterwards called Tho- only three mfles tan Bianca, the port of Megans. On 
FAX* (Tpovwk), on aoeount of the trophy erected this pretasala there was a fortrses of tho same name, 
them in memory of the victory. (Asch. Pan, 300, In the attempt which the Moponnariaa* made in 
with Sobol) At the fcatnauty of this promontory n.c. 433 to surprise Pehaeens, they iret roiled 
ley the email island of PsrrrAUsiA (Vvrrdlna), fro a Visnsn to the promontory of Budenua, and 
now called L ysafa tet tf, about a mile long, and from surprised the interns; hut after o verr unnin g the 
300 to 300 yards wide. It was here that a picked island, thy istemted without venturing to attack 
body of Persian troops was cut to pieces by Ari- Pebeecus. (Thuc. ii. 93, 94, iii. 51 ; Mod. rii. 49, 
strides during the battle of Salsmis. (Herod. viiL Strsb. ai. p. 446; Stephu B. s. v, B rihp a.) 

96; Aesch. Pen, 447, seq ; Plut AritL 9; Pans. i. Salsmis is chiefly memorable on amount of the 
86 * 1 3 , hr. 36 . § 3 ; Strsb. is. p. 393 ; Plm. iv. 13 . groat battle fought off ha ooast, hi whteb ttor 
a* 30$ Staph. B. a v.) Persian flsst of Zooms was defeated by the Qroekv, 

la Behunis there was a promontory Soradiux b. a 48a The details of this battle are gjtaa in 
f fe npd feor), emtaini&g a temple of the god of war, every history of Qreees, and need net bo repeated 
erected by Sokm, because he there defeated the Me- hem The battle took place in the strelt between 
jfrrians. (Pint SoL 9.) Leake idwtifloe this site the eastern pert of the bland and the aoest ot 
with the temple of Athena Sana, to which Add- Attica, and the position of the co nte nding forces is 
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diown in the annexed plan. The Grecian fleet was 
drawn up in the small bay in front of the town 
of end the Persian fleet opposite to them 

off the coast of Attica. The battle was witnessed 
by Xerxes from the Attic coast, who had erected 
for himself a lofty throne on one of the projecting 
decliviSesof l£t Atgaleas. Ooloael LeakehwT^ 
cussed # length all the partioafaure of the battle, 
bat Me. PlsWey has ecattonrted many of his 
views, following the authority of Amehpfas in pa> 


ference to that of Herodotus. to opporita t*OoL 
Leaks asd all >pmcadfng aathoritm, lh B k taifoy 
supposes, that though the hostile fleets oeonfcd 
in thsaSWneon b afore the battle the priSSSm 
lineated in the plan isttexed, yet that on ft* ttta 
lag ef the battle the Greeks warn drown spaed* 
the southern entrance «f the stiulty between, the 
Cape tfSt. & ddr q end the Attic eoset, and that 
the Pedros were in the tom ops* sea to the south. 
Into the dwttNRcn of thin quanta our limto pro* 
vent na ta* entering* 


rmaiflgQnoiMia 
sea through the 

tip fcifft* 
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from the open ten bp an tnterwning fapan trait, 
water lnke, which wee known in mtl att tiaott the 
Salapha Palps (Laoaa, t. 877; m,«eq. p. M), 

>ad is otaicolkl SSaffC Thfe ligaml** 

now only an mtiftrtnl oBtlst to the sen f 

hank «fr««d wtMf mm* tftakH 
boUethntiniMMtJi^^MiMioo 

m#xt wSCwi rCS 

_ rf wn i Warttr hptaa ~ 

. imlna i « Mi‘ i>,aMwifn» tlntc 

StSttetlVSZ •JS&'iS; 

to a 8MW*nM9 wdorK^MCUa.; Stab, sir 
a«U)^ Wtare h no trutof ito Wring reeeived . 
Owek oofanr k hitforiwl dm*, dx**h, in common ' 
with M^aber cities of th. Dnrntas ApahAm, It 


leaders for pertkuki* to the eemya ef those writers 
quoted at the qk*e ef this artiste ThsroMad* 
ever, one difficaUy which mast net be passed «m 
in staff* Herodctna saps (viil 76) that an the 
night beta the battle the Fenian ships stationed 
about Geos and Cynosure moved up, and beset the 
whole strait ss far ss Mnnychia. The only known 
places of those names are the island of Ceoe, distant 
more tlian 40 geographical miles tan Salamia, and 
the promontory of Cynosure, immediately N. of the 
bay of Marathon, and distant mors than 60 geogra- 
phical miles tan Salamia. Both of those places, 
and more especially Cynosure, seem to be too distant 
to render the movement practicable in the time 
required. Accordingly many modem scholars apply 
the names Ceos and Cynosure f o two promontones, 
the southernmost and south-easternmost of the island 
of Salamia, and they are so called in Kiepert’a maps. 
But theie is no authority whatever for giving those 
names to two promontories m the island; and it is 
evident fiom the narrative, as Mr. Grote has ob- 
served, that the names of Ceoe and Cynoeura must 
belong to some points in Attica, not in Salamis. 
Mi. Giote does not attempt to indicate the position 
ot these places; but Mr. Blakesley maintains that 
Ceos and Cynosura are respectively the well-known 
island and cape, and that the real difficulty is occa- 
biuntd, not by their diatenca, but by the erroneous 
notion conceived by Herodotus of the operations of 
the Fenian fleet. (Leake, D*m of Attica, p. 166, 
and Appendix IL On the Batik qfSalamu ; 
Blakesley, Essemrem m Herodotus , viil 76, voL ii 
P- 400, teq.; Grots, BisL q/* Greece, volv.p. 171, 
seq) 
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• ^LANIA'NA, a town of the Calkici Bracarli 
mGallaeoia (/ta Ant, p. 4S7.) Variously iden- 
C9ta Mo pm enitt, and Portela de 
Ab «*. [T. H. P.] 

o ? A M ,piA ( a hAmrfa: Etk. ate&mtar ; Satopinus : 
^“fPOt ooe of the meat conaidambla eita of Apulia, 
situated on the ooast of the Adriatic, hut separated 


imbibed a large amount of Hellenic 
This was probably derived tan the 
Tawsrtines, and did not date tan a very esriy* 
period. 

The name of Salapia is not mentioned hi history 
till the Second Funic War, in which it bears a con- 
siderable park It was evidently one of the dties ef 
Apulia which revolted to Hannibal after the battle 


of Cannae (L hr. tail 61); and a few years after 
we find it aull in his possession. It wes apparently 
a place of strength, on which account he collected 
there great magasines of corn, and established hi* 
winter quarters there in b. ©. 214. (Id xxiv. 20 ) 
It remained in his hands after the fall of Arpi in the 
following year (Id. xxiv. 47); hut in b. c. 210 it 
was betrayed into the power of Marcellas by Blasius, 
one of its citizens, who h*d been for some tune the 
leader of the Boman party in the place, and the* 
Nunndian garrison was put to the sword. (Id. xx\ i. 
88 ; Appian, A tmib. 45 — 47.) Its loss seems to ha \ e 
been a great blow to the power of Hannibal in this 
part of Italy ; and after the death of Marcellos, n.c. 
208, he made an attempt to recover possession of it 
by stratagem ; but the fraud was discovered, and the 
Cat thagmian troops were repulsed with loss. (Liv. 
xxvii. 1, 28; Appian, Annib. 51.) Ho subsequent 
mention of it is found till the Social War, in the 
second year of which, when the tide of fortune was 
beginning to turn in favour of Borne, it was taken 
by the Roman praetor C. Coeconiud, and burnt to 
the ground (Appian, B. C. i. 51). After this time 
it appears to have fallen into a state of decay, and 
suffered severely from malaria in oonsequenoe of the 
«»b*i*timi* of the neighboaring lagune. Vitruvius 
tolls us, that at length the inhabitants applied to 
M. Hoetilius, who caused them to remove to a mote 
healthy situation, about 4 miles from the former site, 
and nearer the sea, while he at the same time opened 
fresh communications between the lagune and the sea 
(Vitrav. 1 .- 4 . $ 12). We have no due to th* time 
at which this change took place, but it could hardy 
have been till after the town bad fallen into a de- 
clining condition. Cicero, indeed, alludes to Salapia 
as to his day notorious for its pestilentW dimate 
(cfe Leg . Agr . ii. 27); but this may be understood 
as relating to its territory rather than the actual 
town. Vitruvius is the only author who ndaoes the 
change of site; bnt if his account can bo depended 


* Lycophren, on the otoer hmid, seems to ensign 
it . iSrfgto i tboe gh th. PW««Wl, » 
somewhat obaoure. (Lycophr. 4m, ilw.) 
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upon, the Salapia mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy 
aa well as Strabo, mast have been the new town, and 
not the original city of the name. (Strab. vi. p.184; 
PUn. iii. 12. a. 17; Ptol. iU. 1. § 16.) The Liber 
Catamaran also speaks of it as a colony adjoining 
the ana-coast, which doubtless retan to the new town 
of the name. This does net, however, seem to have 
over risen into a place of much importance, and 
the name subsequently di s ap pe ar* altogether. 

Extensive mine of Selapfaare still visible on the 
southern shore of the tapo rif Salpi, in a tract of 
country new almost wholly desolate. They evidently 
belong to a city of considerable else and importance, 
and moat therefore be those of the indent Apulian 
city. This ia farther confirmed by the dreamatanoe 
that the cotes Of flalapia, which of course belong to 
the period of Its independence, are frequently found 
on the spot. (Swinburne 9 ! TYimfr, vol i p. 81.) 
The sita of the Roman teem founded by M. Hostility 
ia said to ha indicated by some remains on the sca- 
the Torre dS SaipL (Bomanelli, roL il 


> 201 .) 

The laguna still csllsd the Logo di Sahri is sboat 
12 milssln length by aboat 2 in breadth. At its 
eastern extremity, where it communicates with the 
sea by an artificial cut, are extensive salt-works, 
which am considerad to ha the r s p ress ateti ves of 
those noticed in the Itineraries water the name of 
Safinaa. It is by no means ertete (though not 
improbable) that these aodesl SpUt-wurks occupied 
the same rite as the modem com; and the distances 
given in the Itineraries along this line of coast, being 
in any case corrupt and confused, afford no due to 
their identification, (/fas. Ant p. 314; Tab. Pent.) 
It is probable that the name of Solapia itself is con- 
nected with salt the lagans having always been wall 
adapted for the collection of salt. 

The coins of Salapia,as well as these of Arpi and 
Canusium, have Greek legends, and indicate the 
strong influence of Greek art and civilisation, though 
apparently at a late period, none of them being of an 
archaic style. The magistrates* names which occur 
on them (AAZOB, I1TAA02, Ac.) are, on the con- 
trary, clearly of native origin. (Mommsen, U. I. D. 
pp. 82, 83.) [£. H. B.] 



conr or ialafia. 

SALA'BLA. 1, <X#4ho, Ptol ii. 6. ( 61), a 
town of the Bssfiitsnl, in the 6E. part of Hispania 
Tarmoananaia- According to Pliny it was a Roman 
colony. (Catania S ala rien sia, iii. 3. s. 4.) Ukert 
(11 pt L pi 407) identifies It with Sabiote, between 
Ubeda and Bapm* 

2. A town of the Oiateni, in the same neigh- 
bourhood. (Ptol H. 6. 5 58.) [T.H.D.] 

SALAS. [Saul) 

SALASSI (SoAcurod), one of the most powerful 
of the Alpine tribes fa the ft of Italy, who occupied 
the great valley of the Duties or Dora Baltca, now 
called the Voi tfAsato, from the plains of the Po to 
the fact of the *Mm and Pennine Alps. Their 
country la correctly described by Strabo as a deep 


SALASST. 

and na rrow valley, abut in on both aides ay vary 
lofty mountains. (Strab. iv.p. 205.) This valley, 
which extends above 60 miles in length from its 
entrance at Ivrea to its head among the very 
highest ranges of the Alps, must always have been 
one of the natural inlets Into the heart of these 
mountains: hones the two passes at H» 'Mb now 
called the Grant md IAiUSL Bm^mri^mm to 
have bp* frequented from a ray catty prefoi If 
we may trust to Livy, it was by the toner of there 
passes, or the Fenafa# Alps, that ths Boil end Lia- 
frones crossed whan they flint migrated fate the 
plains Of the ft of Italy. (Ltv.v.35) It was the 
same pass by which Hannibal was commonly sup* 
posed ia the dayi of Livy to have erased tharo moun- 
tains, wbfieCoelias Anttoater rep rese n ted Urn m 
pas si ng the JMtk SL Barnard, an opinion com- 
monly adopted far modern writers, though otiU mb- 
ject to gim mmhtaa. One of tht meat mriofts uf 
arises from f 



r II more 


the character of the fialaooi thtoi- 
srives, who are uniformly dtoori 
fiercest and mote warlike «f taw i 
inveterate aeadntonr hah 

i . [ 

of flannfbu to traverse thste coantiy 
rittan, and apparently withe* 

Aram Ham* voUiL p. 481*) 

Tbs fiatasri are commcnty 
people, yet there are reasons a 
probable that they wen fa tact, Ukstbriratalkboow 
the Tsnrixd, a Ligurian xaos. ThsTtgltare tadosd 
asmn, at a veiy early period, la hare them- 
selves along the whole of the we ste rn chain of the 
Alps, and the Gaulish tribes which coenpfed the 
plains of the fatal peered through their countiy. 
But the ethnical relatione of all there Alpine mom 
are veiy obscure. Ho mention of the Salarei w 
found in history till ».o. 148, when they were at- 
tacked without provocation by the consul AppiuB 
Claudius, who was, however, punished for his aggres- 
sion, being defeated with the loss of 5000 men. 
But he soon repaired this disaster, end having in 
his turn slain 5000 of the mountaineers, claimed 
the honour of a triumph. (Dion Gass. Fr. 70; Liv. 
Epit liii. ; On*, v. 4) From this time they 
appear to have frequently been engaged in hostilities 
with Rome, and though nominally tribatary to the 
republic, they were continually breaking oat into 
revolt, slid ravaging the plates of their neighbour- 
hood, or plundering the Roman ootfroyp, and bajM- 
aing their troops as they marched through 
country. As early as B. 0 . 100 n Roman eefony 
was established at Eporsdia (/orre), at the mouth 
of the valley (Veil. Pat. L 15), with tbs viawaf 
keeping them in check, hat it suffered severely from 
their incursions. Even at a maria later perfod the 
Salaisi plundered the baggage of the dictator Caesar 
when marching througn their counfay, and c«n- 
psllad Dscimna Bratus, on Us way tote <*auUj«[ 
the batata of Muttea, to pnrohare a 

85u4T*piwThm^(«to Ml -Mi 

end for noirn time wen Me to defy lj» •® rt * !" 
Antutiue Veto*; bat tbe ne*t jeer tbtr 
dneed to rabmWim by VeWw ****(£"" 
Cue. xlix. 34, 89$ AppUn, IByr. 17.) 
ewr, their .atyetkn wee tof-rf-l. ® i** 
Terentins Verro tana sent against them, steatawtjj 
compelled thewhdfa nation to lay daw* 

•old them without dlsttaetfoo to stem* 
ber of captives thus arid la arid to hafi 



SALASSn* 

36,000 penow, of whan 8000 were men of military 
age. The tribe of the Salaaai being thus extirpated, 
a Roman colony was settled at Praetoria Augusta 
i Postal and a highroad made through the valley. 
(Dion Gass. liiL 85; Strab. iv. p. 205; Lit. EjnL 
cxxxv.) The name of the Salaaai, however, still 
TemaMLand is woogniaed as a geographical die- 
tiuothm both by Pliny and Ptolemy, bat no sub- 
sequent trace of them is found aa an independent 
trilTfflin. flLtt- a. 21; Ptel hi. 1 . § 34.) 

One of the mate eanasa of the disputes be tween 
the SalassL and Ro ma ny had arisen from the goto- 
wasbings which ware found in the valley, and whfah 
ate said to have been extremely productive. Tbfoe 
were wahed by the Salami themselves before the 
Roman invasion; bat the Romans seam to hate 
early taken posamsSen of them, and they weie flamed 
out witli the other revenues of the state to the Pub- 
licani. Bat these w ere, as might he expected, in- 
volved in constant quarrel* with the neighbouring 
barbarians, who sometimes cut off their supplies of 
water, et other times attached them with more open 
violence. (|Nh to. % 308; Dion Cass. Pr. 78*) 
The tine 

and the passes which led foam Augusta Praetoria 
over the Pennine and Graian Alps, am described in 
the artiele Alfbs [YoL 1 . p. 110 ]. [Rail. B .1 
SALA'SSII. [MAimsrraidA, Yd. 11 p. 298, Yl 
SALATARAS (taMtrdpai, Ptol. vi. 11 . § 6 ), a 
tribe of the BaCtriana who lived along the banka of the 
Oxus Forbiger suspects that they are the same as 
the Saraparae, noticed by Pliny (vi. 16. s. 18). [V.] 
SALATHUS (2 <£\o0ot, Ptol. iv. 6 . § 5), a river on 
the W. coast of Africa, with a town of the samo name. 
This nver, which took its rise in Mt. Mandrub, is re- 
picsented by one of the Wady 8, which flows into tlie 
sui in the district occupied by the ancient Autololes, 
on the coast to the N. of Cape Bsrik . [E. B .T-] j 
SALAURIS, a town on tlie coast of Hispania ( 
Taiiaconen 8 is, mentioned in the Ora Marti, of! 
A Vienna (v. 518). [1 . H. D ] 

SALDA, a town in the south of Lower Pannonia, 
on the southern bank of the Savus, and on the 
peat highroad from Siaoia to Sirmium. (Tab. Peut.\ 
fieogr. Ray. iv. 19, where it is called Saldum.) It 
ls vei 7 probably the same as the town of Sallis 
(SaAAfi) mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 16. § 8 ). The 
site is commonly behoved to be occupied by the 
modem Ssktimm* [L. S.] 

SALDAE ( 8 d\ 8 ai, Strab. xvii. p. 831 ; Ptol. iv. 

® » Min. l v -frill. Anton.; PeuL 
/ <w.), a town on the coast of Mauretania Caesa- 
jiensis, with a spacious harbour, which was in earlier 
wneB the E. boundary between the dominions of 
Juba and those of the Romans. (Strab. I. c.) Under 
Augustus it became a Roman u colonia." (Plin. I o.) 
to later times it was the W. limit of Mauretania 
biufensis, against Mauretania Caesariensis in its 
more contracted sense. It is identified with Bujeigah, 
the flourishing dty of the Kalipkat, taken by Pedro 
■Navarro, the general of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Mter two famous battles, a.d. 1510 (comp. Pres- 
cotts jFbrrfmaad and Isabella, VoL ii. p. 457), or 
c. Bongie of the French province. (Barth, 

, ssaRj-“> — kmo 

®). -hich in, „n 


i town of Moesia . „ 

— . . . WM ravaged by toe Avars in their 
the emperor Maurice (Le Bean, Bas 
T o1 * *• PP» 848, 869). Sohaftrik (Slav, 
of /J? 1 ; 138) his fixed the site at the mins 

upon the Danube* 


[K.B.J.] 


SAI 4 EMTINI. 881 

SALDU3A. 1 . A small river to toe tomtocy of 
the Turd oil hi Hispaida Bsetica, nrifoMy &• atone 
callol fltotofo ro, (w Sem foot) by Ptolemy 0L 4 * 
§71 rods. 

3* A town a toe month of toe preceding river 

ibf L*i^r sTJsrfSs 

3 , re atotoltoiiwpflfcii 1 ] f 

_ BAL E , a town # to* & tone* st\. 

fortua (S ea * fiamotomcUn «fohy* L— * 

a pabpto of Hspania TarmceneneSe, 
pw>ba % Cantabria, mentioned by Mela (Hi. )). 
They are perhaps toe same as toe SoiArnot of Pto* 
tony 01 M 34). [T.H.D.] 

SALEKITKI or SALLENTTNI (both forint 
eeem to test on good authority), (SaAsvriwt), a 
people of Southern Italy, who inhabited a part of 
the peninsula which forms the SE. extremity, or as 
it is very often nailed the heel, of Italy. Their ter- 
ritory was thus included in the region known to the 
Greeks by the name of Iapygia, as well as in the 
district called by the Romans Calabria. Strabo 
remarks that the peninsula in question, which he 
considers as bounded by a line drawn across fiom 
Tarentum to Brandosiam, was variously < ailed Mea* 
■Apia, Iapygia, Calabria, and Salentina; but that 
some writers established a distinction between the 
names. (Strab. vi. p. 282.) Theie seems no doubt 
that the names were frequently applied irregularly 
and vaguely, but that there were in fact two distinct 
tribes or races inhabiting the peninsula, the Salen- 
tines and the Calabrians (Strab. vl p. 277), of whom 
the latter were commonly known to the Greeks as 
the Messapians [Calabria]. Both were, how- 
ever, in all probability kindred races belonging to the 
great family of tlie Pelasgian stock. Tradition repre- 
sented the Salentincs as of Cretan origin, and, 
according to the habitual form of such legends, 
asciibed them to a Cretan colony under Idomeneu* 
after the Trojan War. (Strab. vi. p. 282; Virg. 
Aen. iii 400 , Fest s. v. Salentini, p. 329; Varr. 
ap. Prob. ad Virg. Eel vi. 31.) They appear to 
have inhabited the southern part of the peninsula, 
extending from its southern extremity (the Capo di 
Leuca), which was thence frequently called the 
Salentine promontory (“ Salentinum Promontorium,” 
Mel ii. 4 § 8 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 13), to the neighbour- 
hood of Tarentum. But we have no means of dis- 
tinguishing accurately the limits of the two tribes, 
or the particular towns which belonged to each. 

The name of toe Salentines does not seem to have 
been familiarly known to the Greeks, at least to 
early times: as we do not hear of their name in any 
of the wars with the Tarentines, though from their 
position they must have been one of toe tribes that 
early came into collision with the rising colony. 
They were probably known under the general ap- 
pellation of Iapygians, or confounded with their 
neighbours the MessapUns. On the contrary, aa 
■oon as their appeals in Ro m a n history, it Is 
H wider and Wegene^l -n- than tUt to 
which it i* limited by the geographer*. W*P*aha 
of ^ Balentjni aa acceding to the Scant* il ll a n oe 
in a. o. 806, when the ooi^L. Vctainfau waa 
icnt into their country, who defeated ttan townfri 
battles, and took soma of their towns. (Ur* to* 48.) 
It toalmoet impoeaible to belfove that the R— — 

3 1 



who juiry epmis w munae as * 
tiuis ” (x. al if at least, as there I 
Use pi net there meant is the is 
Thuril in Lucerne [Tmxnnl. 
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had as eariy as this poshed their aims into the 
lapygian peninsula, and it is probable that the 
Setatines are bare confounded with the Peuoetians, 
with whom, acco r di ng to same accounts, they were 
closely conne cte d. (Plin. itL 11. s. 16.) Bat the 
narife is need with still greater laxity shortly after, 
when Lhy speaks of Thuriae as u urban in Salleo- 

‘ i little doubt, 

sown oily of 

i [Thtxhu], 

The name of the SaUeotiam does not again oocur 
in histoiy till the Fourth Seumite War, when they 
joined the confederacy formed by the fiamnites and 
Tarantinos against Borne,* and shared in Mr defeat 
by the coosnl L. AetnUis Barhnla in b. o. 281, as 
we find that general celebrating a triumph orer the 
Tanutinet, Samzdtes, and SaUanttae* (FastCapii. 
aim. 473.) For soma time after this the appear- 
ance of I^nrhna in Italy draw off the attention of 
the Romani from more ignoble adversaries, but when 
that monarch had finally withdrawn from Italy, and 
Tarantnm itself had fallen into the bands of the 
they were left at leisure to turn their 
phut the few tribes that still maintained 
ependenoe. In n. o. 267 war was declared 
against the Satattines, and both eansub were em- 
ployed in their subjugation. It was not likely that 
♦they oould offer much resistance, yet their final 
canqumt waa not completed till the following year, 
when both consuls again celebrated triumphs 44 de 
MeeeapH* Saltotinisque* (Fast Capit; Zonar. vHi. 
7; Lir. Spit xt; Floras, l 20; Eolnp li 17.) 
All the Roman writers on this occasion mention the 
Salentines alone; the Triumphal Fasti, however, re- 
cord the name of the Meesapians in conjunction with 
than, and it is certain that both nations were 
included both in the war and the conquest, for 
Brnndnsinm, which is called by Floras 44 caput 
regioms,” and the occupation of which was evidently 
the main object of the war (Zonar. I c.), seems to 
have been at that period certainly a Messapian city. 
The Salentines are again mentioned as revolting to 
Hannibal during the Second Punic War (b.c. 218), 
hut seem to hare been again reduced to subjection 
without difficulty. (Liv. ixv. 1, xxvii. 36, 41.) 
From this time their name disappears from history, 
and is not even found among the na ti ons of Italy 
that took np arms in the Social War. Bnt the 
44 Sallentinus ager” continued to be a recognised 
term, and the people are spoken of both by Pliny and 
Strabo as distinct from their neighbours the Oalabii 
(Strafe, vi. p. 277; Plin. Hi. 11. a 16; Plot. ML 1. § 
13 ; lid. ft. 4 ; Ok. pro Rose, Am 46.) The 
M ragio Mutton" Is even mentioned as a distinct 
portion of tfofobria as late as the time of the Lom- 
bards. fP. Disc. Eist Lang. ii. 21 ) 

The ynynkal character and topography of the 
co untry Of the Salentines are given in the article 
Hol ton The following town* are assigned by 
Ptiny to the Salen tin e s, as distinguished from the 
Calabrians, strictly so called: Aletiux, Basta, 
ttmtcycx, tyxBSTtm, and Vbrutum. All these 
are afttotsd in the extreme aouthern end of the 
lapyriatt peninsula. The list given by Ptolemy 
amli agrees with that of Pliny; but he adds 
Bhttfiee, whfeh wee eonrideraMy farther N n and is 


1 on good authority a Calabrian city [Rhu* 
xxus]. The place he calls Banote is probably the 
Bsetaof Pliny. To these Wand towns may proba- 
Hy be added the eetporte of Calufoub, Castrum 
MoraavAB, end perhaps HrwtvimjM also, though 
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the last seems to have early received a Greek 
colony. But it is probable that at an earlier period 
the territory of the Salentines was considerably 
more extensive. Stephanos of Byzantium speaks of 
a city of the name of Sallentia, from which was 
derived the name of the Sallentinea, hut no mention 
of this is found in any other writer, and it is proba- 
bly u mere mistake. [E. H. B.1 

misxmm GMfeper: M SekroHanu*: So- 
feme), 6 city or Oarapaak, tut dtuatod itt the 
tewttoiy of the PfoentfoS, cu the H. shore of the 
gulf of Poridonk. which now darivee from it the 
name ef the qf Salerno* We have no eeeount 
of its origin or eariy hktray; it hie been suppose 
that ii was like the neighbouring Me to h ia a 
Tyrrheufep or Pekegk eetflerasat [Mabcwa] ; bet 
there is no anthority for this, end m name is rarer 
mentioned in histoiy previous to the settlement of 
a Roman colony there. Bat when this waa. font 
decreed (in ft. o. 197* it was not actually founded 
till ». a 1 94), Livy speaks of the place aa Geetram 
Salerni, whence we may infer that there was at least 
a fortran previously existing there (Liv. xxxiL 29, 
xxxt*»45; VelL Pat L 14; Stash. v. p.261.) The 
Roman ookmy waa established, as we are rapresaly 
told by Strabo, for the purpom of holding the Ploen- 
tines in check, that people having actively espoused 
the cause of Hannibal during the Second Punk War 
(Strab. L c.) Their town of P l ecn ti a befog dmtreyed, 
Salennnn heeame the chief town of the district; bat 
it does not appear to have risen to any greet km 
portanoa. In the Social War it waa taken, ly tin 
Sunnite general 0. Papins (Appfon, B.C, Ldl)- 
but this is the only ce ca ek m on which its name is 
mentioned in history. Horace alludes to ft at haring 
a mild climate, on which acoouft t It bed apparently 
been recommended to him far hie health (Hot fp 
i. 15. 1 ) It continued to be a muufoipal town oi 
some consideration under the Roman Empire, and as 
we learn from inscriptions retained the title of a 
Colonts (Plin. RL 5. *9 ; PfcoL ifi. 1. $ 7 ; Rm 
Ant ; Tab. Jfeft; Mommsen, Inter. R. N. pp # 
—12.) But it was not tin after the Lombard con 
quest that it became one of the most flourishing 
cities in this part of Italy; so that it is associated by 
Panins Diacotms with Caprea and Neapolw among 
the 44 cpulentissimas urbes * of Campania (P. Disc 
Rut Lang.il 17). It retainad this consideration 
down to a late period of the middle ages, era was 
especially renow ne d far Its school if medicine, 
wjbicb7imder the name of fichola Stieraitsna, ww 
long the most celebrated in Bump* Bnt B 
certain that this waa derived from the Arabs m tto 
10th or 11th centurr, and was not transmitted 
from mom ancient times. Salerno is stdl ti*® 
see of an archbishop, with a population ofabo* 
12,000 inhabitants, though greatly fitifen from* 8 

ttt.— 

261), stood ou a m at seme distance fare** 
and this is confirmed by local writers, who > ■ 

“’"’tSSSSSf! S£V“ 

do rnua ai, now txtuit (BmhUmIH, wd- tt- P- 
From the foot at this hill * l**d «4 
.stead. without intorraption to tho b«®*" 
Slkra, tho wfcolo of wldoh oowao tob**.**® 


wtod Undo of thnt o to (lnoon,iLwW . ^ 
diotoaoo tom Sdonnm * 
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Silaius is not leal t ban 16 milre, though erroneously 
given in the Tubule at only 9. (Tab.Peut) [E.H.B.] 
SALE'TIO, in Gallia. This name occurs in the 
3ot» Imp*, in the Antonine Itin. and in the Table. 
Ammianua (xvL 2) names it Saliso: u Argento- 
ratum, Brooomagum, Tabernas, Salisonem, &c. M 
The Itin. Places Ssletfo between Argentorafcum 
(Btrmtun) <®d Tabemae; and the Table places it 
between Wm**> Bweotoagna (Bmnath), 
which is north 4 Fte eeshay. The numhem are not 
correct in the Ithui bwt (fife is ao doubt that the 
place is near the Hrina. A diploma of Otto 
theOreat names it w Sahas in BHsesinm* hi 


or Alsace. [ail 

BMMmmm CUKymmki Lit. new the V 
SCO. Srigaoea: Mk JeA>dww) f a town upon m 
eastern ooast of ftteotin, and between Cbririt end 
Anthedan, is said to have dscived its name from a 
Boeotian, who serwd as pilot to the Fenian Beet of 
Xerxes, and me put to death upon euspioiou of 
troeohwy, b lo wn no outlet appeared to the channel 
of the EhiMm bat the PStrian commander, having 
found out Ids mistake, e mote d a monument oaths 
spot, when the town wao afterwards built (Stxab. 
ix. p. 409} Dicaearoh. Stat grew. p. 16; Steph. B. 
s. v.). ftdganens was oonsidered an important 
place from ms commanding the northern entrance to 
theEuripua, (DiotLxix. 77; Liv.xxxv. 87, 46, 61.) 
Ihe remains of the town stead directly under the 
highest summit of Mount Hessapium, in the angle 
where the plain terminates, and upon the side of a 
email port The ritafiri eeoupied a height rising 
from the shore, 90 yards in length, and about 50 
broad, and having a fiat summit sloping from the 
SE. towards the sea. There are remains of walls 
on the crest of the summit, and on the SE. 6ide 
of the height (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. u. 
p. 267.) 

SALI (XdAoi, Ptol. iii. 5. § 22), a people of 
European Sarraatia, whom Saurian k (Slav. Alt. 
vol i t. 302 ) places on the river Solis in the Baltic 
province of Livonia. [E. B. J.] 

SA'LIA, a river in the territory of the Asturee, 
on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis. (Mela, 
m. 1.) Now the SeUa. [T. H. D.] 

SA'LIA, a branch of the Moeella (Mosel), men- 
tioned by Venant Fortnn. (iii. 12. 5), which must 
be the Smile (Forbiger, vol. iiL p. 126). The Settle 
10,118 the Mosel at Meta. [G. L.] 

SALICA (SdXuto, Ptol. lx. 6. § 59), a town of 
the Oietani in Hispania Tamcouensis. [T. H. D.] 
SAUCE. [Tapbobawr.] 

SAUCES (AD), a place in Moesia which the 
Antonine Itinerary places not far from the months 
JJ the Danube at 43 M. P. from Halmyris, and 62 
m* E from Tomi. The low and marshy meadows 
jnwh surrounded it were the scene of the sanguinary 
tattle between the great Fridigern and the legions 
? Va f en *. (Amm. Mbrc. xxxl 7. § 5; Gibbon, 
* ** Bern Empire, iv. p. 112 ; Green- 

"•ft **• O^rnam, p. 388.) [E.B.J.1 
8ALIENT1S (Salientibus, Itin. Ant p. 428), a 
Pace in Qallaecia, on the road from Bracara to Aa- 
nca; variously identified with Caldelas end 

[T.H.D.] 

SALINAE, in Gallia, the chief town of the Suetri 

1ST <?*>• * *• « **>• • js 3? to *• '*» 

urT* *• « the Rhone. Ail toecription In Spoil, 
«viu& Min,* i. to bek»ic to Oi* pin* i 

another ineoriptii hu been found «t JjuSrmo 
a the aouroes of the PagUont ■. “C. Julio Valenti 


3. F. Fahr vt. Tire etoitok Selfeierj. . . . Alstom 
meritimunai pstrono optima," Some tfaoe Serna, 
tt CamXbm in the dtotoee «f in the hbntime 
Alpe, .here lfcere«to«Ndt eprinfe, end where Saao’e 
ineoription to eth hem fnel D’AnriBe 

ttooee it St Stitttmt to the dtoeem of JMjjvt, no tor 
Favsntie ( JIsmsi0o) 4 BNfifrn .eliwrree dbuliiuf rise ate 


Tjf the 

in the 6. Bed 
(T.H.fcF 
{ 7 ; Jtt* 



^tMhlTe wught it in the & 
(?Mm, Ptol ill 8. § 


... _ iT. 7), a town of Dw& identified 

with Tke*m>m the Annies in 7Vwn^frwndi,whm 
there are Bemen remains. (Comp. Paget, Bwsgatr* 
md Tremsfhama, vol it p. 259.) [E. B. J.] 

SALINSAE. [Mauketamu, Vol It p. 299, V] 
SALTNUM ( iaAhw), a place on the right bank 
of the Danube, a little below Aqoineuro, on the road 
from this town to Mnrea in Lower Pannonia. (PtoL 
ii. 16. | 4; It Ant p. 245, where it is called Vetue 
Salma.) On the Peut. Table we find in that spot 
the corrupt name VetuaaUam. Its rite must have 
been in the neighbourhood of the modem Hamza- 
bek. [L. B] 

SALIOCANUS. [Staliocanub.] 
SALI0CL1TA, in Gallia, is placed by the An- 
tonine Itin. on the road from Genabum (OrUans) 
to Lutetia (Parti). It is Sodas, a little Bouth of 
Ktampes , on the Jwne, a branch of the Seme. The 
Itin. makes the distance the same from Genabum, 
and Lutetia, which we must take to be La Cite 
de Paris ; but there ; s an error in the Itin., as 
D’Anville shows, in the distance from Saliodita to 
Lutetia, and he proposes to correct it. [G. L.J 
SALISSO, in north Gallia, is placed by the An- 
tonine Itin. on a road from Augusta Trevirorum 
(Trier) to Bingium (Bingen). The places reck- 
oned from Augusta are Bandobrica xviil, Saliaso 
xxii, Bingium xxiii. This Baudobrica is not the 
place described under the article Baudobuioa 
(Boppart). These 63 Gallic leagues exceed the real 
distance from Trier to Bingen considerably. The 
rite of Salisso is uncertain. [G. L.1 

SALLAECUS (SdAAoncor, Ptol ii. 5. § 8), a 
town in the S. of Lusitania. [T. H. D.J 

SALLENTI'NI. [SAnarmn.] 

SALLUNTUM. [Dalmatia.] 

SALMA'NTICA (laKgArrma, Ptol ii. 5. § 9; 
in the Urn. Ant called Salmatice; in Priyaenus 
Stmt viil 48, SaA/iorfr), an important town of 
the Vettones in Lusitania, on the S. bank of the 
Darios, on the road from Emerita to Caesarangusta. 
It is incontestably identical with the *EKfMrrudi of 
Polybins (iiL 14), and the Hermandica or Hetman- 
tica of Livy (xxi. 5; cf. Nonius, Hisp. c. 38). It 
is the celebrated modem town of Salamanca, where 
the piers of a bridge of twenty-seven arches over the 
Tames, built by Trajan, aw etall in existence. (Of. 
Mifiano, Dicdon. vu. p. 402; Plow*, Ag. thgr. 

^ S^LMO'NA, a branch of the Moeella (Moeel). 

u v M frstiditos Sflmansfl usurpo finnree,” 

(Ansonms, MoedL 866.) 

The Salmona is the Salme, which flows mite the 
AfoeeZ, near the village of Nmmagen. TG. L.] 
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884 SALMONS. SALON*. 

SALMQ'NE (Makpahi, Steph. B. t. v.; Strab.; Justin, xliv. 8, calls the river Iteelf Biibifia), end 
NoAgwwa, Died. iv. 68e Elk edt, So \fut- entered the Ibenw at Allaboo. (Mart. L 48, X. 80, 

•wfnff, Steph. B. ; the form NaA/Mwlnp presupposes 103, iv. 55.) Near the Xafoa. [T, HL D.) 

• form which probably ought to be reed SALODU'BUM, in Gallia, is placed in the An* 

in Diodorus instead of SoA/teWa), an ancient town tonine Itin. x. from Pedneeea [PmmMoal, and 
of fiestas in Elis, said to bare been (oanded by the dietanoe from Salodnmm to Augusta Kaars- 
Safanotmw, stood new Hsradria at the sooroee of oornm (Asps* near M) k ttU. 
the KnipeMor Barntehfae, a btanoh of the Alpheins. Salodnmm te Solatium, aa the Qdkmm call it, 
Ita rite la uncertain. (Stub. ?2Lp. 356 ; Diod.ic.; or Sribnna and though the dSataaaa between 
ApoHod. I 8J 7; Stoph. B. L«u) and &&»<*** la somewhat lees than that In the 

SALMONS. fBmmw* Promowtobium.] Lina, this maybe owing to tbe passage ewer the 
SAUflTOA ahtmot Steph. B. Lc.) a city of hills which separate the cantons of JEhnafe and Arih- 
Spain near the PiDaxt of Heronks: narhana In the 4ws> 

Ccopiic SperUarins near Carthago Nova, if the It ia arid that there arc Neman remaina at So- 
reading of Brodaene in Oppian (tyaro. hr. 882) is Irara, and an inscription of the year % a 818, 
correct (Comp. Ukert, ii.pt.Lp. 402.) [T. H. D.] 4 Viea Sated.", has been frond there, fiabdnramis 
8ALMH>ES$US CAKimkm* frw BoAMw*- one of the towns of the Halved! with a Critic ter- 
wdr,Pfeol Ul ll.$4;Halmydraaoe,FluLiv. 11. a 16; miaatfo (Ar> Chiver oeqjectursd that Mwqft 
Mela, iL 8. g 5), a coast-town or district of Thmee, Gaaodnrem [Gawoowbum] mtoLb* Stbdarwn. 
on the Enxine, about 60 mike NW. from the (D’AnriUe, ivories £e.; Chart GaflKfc) {§. L.1 
entranoa of the Bosporus, probably somewhere in SALOE (BoXAp, Plana, vil, 8*. Tp 7% ar flat* 
the nrighbouhood of tbe modern Midjtk The (Plin. v. 31), a small lake of MUn M the foot «( 
eastern ri&hooto of the Haemus here oome very close Mount hipylus, on the rite if TaatnlSa or flteyfcu, 
to the shore, Which they divide from the valley of the ancient capital of Ifaeduk, which had Mlabiy 
the Hebraa. Tbe people of Salmydeesns were thas perished daring aft earthquake. (Stash, t ft 53, 
cat oft frees communication with the lees barbarous xii. p. 578.) » 

portions of Thrace, and became notorious for their The kts was auvottnded by a OMTOh; lad the 
• savage and inhuman character, which harmonised PbyriUa, which flowed into it as a brash, hnasd at 
well with that of tbeir country, the coast of which the other ride aa a river of some htooitanoe. [LSI 
was extremely dangerous. SALOMACUM, or flALAMOCTO, lejM by 

Aeschylus (Prom. 726*) describes Salmydemus the Antonina Itin. ttt a road from Aquas TriMkne 
as “ the rugged jaw of the sea, hostile to an i lor*, (Au) to Burfligala (Meoic). Safomacum us 
step-mother of blnpaj ” and Xenophon ( Amb . vii. 5. the next place on the road to Burtligala and xviii. 

§ 12, seq.) informs us, that in his time its people distant. The distance and the name Sales show 
carried on the hubiness of wreckers in a very syste- that Sales is Salomncum. [G.L.] 

matic manner, the coast being marked out into SALOWA, SAUVNAE (NoAwra, 2aA strut, 
portions by means of posts elected along it, and this latter is the more uaual feint, aa found in 
those to whom each portion was assigned, having I Inscriptions, Orelli, /user. nos. 502, 3333, 4995, 
tlie exclusive right to plunder all vessels and persons 'and on coins, Itasche, vol. iv. pt. i. p. 1557: Kth 
cast u[>on it. This plan, he says, was adopted to ' laKtsvlnii, laAwwfo), a town and harbour oi 
prevent the bloodshed which bad frequently been Dalmatia, which still bears its ancient name, situated 
occasioned among themselves by their previous prae- j on tbe , V E. corner of tbe gulf into which the 

tice of indiscriminate plunder Strabo (vii. p. 310) Adriatic breaks (Can. tU Castelli) on the N. of the 

describes this portion of the coast of the Euxine a« river Iader ( il Giad o). Lucan's description (▼«>• 

11 desert, rocky, destitute of harbours, and completely 1 04) — 

«P°“ d to the > north wind.;" whil* Xenophon (Lc.) .. Qlu maria A<W ,« lonpu ferit and. M om, 
cbuutonM. the ». «djom.i. g .t « ' full cf. ohuj.. Et te , lidnro m meam y^.^ .nconit Uder'~ 
The earlier wntera appear to speak of Sul my- 1 

dessns as a district only, but in later authors, us agrees with its oblong form, still traceable in the 

Apollodorus, Pliny and Mela, it is mentioned as a ruins, and with the conns of the river. Though 
town. tbe public buildings and houses of ancient Salontf 

Little is known respecting tbe history of this have been destroyed, enough remains of the vail 
place. Herodotus (iv. 93) states that its inhabi- to show the size, aa well as position, of tbe city; 
tints, with some neighbouring Thracian tnbes, sub- and tlie arch of tlie bridge proves that tbs course » 
milled without resistance to Darius when he was the river is unch nged. , 

marching through their country towards the Danube. The city consisted of two parts, tlie eastern » n 
When tbe remnant of the Gieeks who had followed the western; the latter stands on rather hw 1 *' 
Gyros the Younger entered the service of Seuthes, ground, sloping towards thg N„ along which u ,e 
one of the expeditions in which they were employed wall on that side is built Little is hnown n 
under Xenophon was to reduce the people of Salmy- Salonae before the time cf Julios Caesar; aw 
dessns to obedience; a task which they seem to the fall of Dalminium it became tbe chief tovn 
have accompBsbed without much difficulty. (Andb. Dalmatia, and the head-quarters ®C k 0l ff 
/.<*.) [J. It.] Metellua, a.o, 117. (Appian, /%•. IL) "Jf 

8AL0, a tributary of the lberns in Celtiberia, besieged a second time, and opened its gates to ' 
which flowed pest the town of Bilbilis (whence Cosconios, b. o. 78. (Eutrop. vi. 4; J 

When th. PWnpeiM fltot »w«t tta !<*** 

* In this passage the poet, strangely enough, from Corey ra to Salonae, M. Octavius, wnc f() 
ulaoes Salmydessus in Asia Minor near the Ther mauded a squadron for Pompoius, was comp?*!; of 
mo d on , retreat with loss from before this stroofl® 



SALONA. 

UaetePs. (Cifli. B. C. UL 9.) The profligate Ga- 
binins, after being eooped op for months in the 
fortress, died here. (Awt B Alex. 43 ; Dion Case. 
zlillS.) In B.C. 39 Arinins Pollio defeated the Par- 
theni, who had espoused the cause of Brutus and 
Oaraius, and took Salonae, in commemoration of 
whiofa hie mi Arinhii Gallos bom the * agnomen* 
Sakninua (OtaipbVlrg. Basel vttl 7 ; Hor. Corm.il i. 
14—16.) From the time it received a colony It 
was looked upon as the great bulwark the Bourn 
power oa that side the Adriatic, and due dtatite 
gristed fW its loyalty, te rare shown in the risg* ft 
maintained agahut Bato the native leader, A*K> 
All the gnat Boman mads in Dalmatia met * tife 
point, and when the country was divided late Mm 
w oonveutaa,* or asrise towns, as many id M 
u decuriae * were cartoned to it (Pltn. ffi. S3.) 
Under the strife r emperau the town was emboL 
lishnd with many public Mdfegt tbe number of 
which was greatly in o m ii fl tar ftfodetian, who, 

acesri tag to XUtohmrerigtos fit AAw. ion*. 391 
ewuptotriy rebuilt the cfey. Ho gnat change took 
ddi flm needy two oaotnriee after the dalftk ef 
tm Mlsr, but If we are to behove Perthy- 
roROftBfXcA the -tong Salonae’,’ attahwTto 
half t£e 4 dm» v cr Catetenti nopk. In a. d. 48! 8a- 
tonae was fokte by Odoaoer, king of the Herrii, bat 
was reearered from the Goths by the Gepid prince 
Mundqs, the genual of Justinian. Totila occupied it 
for a flnat tittle is known of these sieges, except 
that it waa partially destroyed. (Procop. B» O i. 
6,7, 17, foe.) It soon recovered from these diastora; 
and it waa from Salonae that Behsanus in 544, 
and Names in 552, Bet out to rescue Italy from 
Totila and the Goths. (Comp. Gibbon, c. xlui.) 
The Avars invaded Dalmatia in 639, and, advancing 
upon Salonae, pillaged aud bu-nt the town, which 
from that tune has ban deserted and in ruins. 
(Const, l'orph. L c.) Tlio town possessed a dock- 
yard, which, from Strabo’s (vu. p. 315) account, 
we .is to have been the only one deserving that 
name on the Dalmatian coast. The present state 
of the place offers many illustrations of past events ; 
the following works touch very fully upon the 
remains of the fortifications aud other ruins : Wil- 
kinson, Dalmatia , vol. L pp. 151 — 164; Neigebaur, 
Die Sud-Slaven, pp. 151—164; Lanza, Antiche 
kpide Sabnitane medite , Zara, 1850 ; F. Carrara, 
Topografia e Scavi di Salona, Trieste, 1850. 

The fame of Salonae mainly rests upon its neigh- 
bourhood having been chosen by Diocletian as the 
place of his retirement That emperor, after his 
resignation, spent the last nine years of his life in 
the seclusion of the palace which has given its name 
i ^ a ^ at °' ^potato, often erroneously called Spa- 
JJfro, m Ulyric Split , is a corrupted form of Salonae 
rulatium or S. Palatium. The building of the 
P*^, within the precincts of which the greater 
l«rt of the modem town is constructed, occupied 
weiye years. The stone, which was very little 
> enor to marble iteelf, was brought from the 
2u? rw, i 0 ^ T ra 8 ,lr itim. After the death of Dio- 
J*™* but little is known of the palaoe or its 
of ciT nta ’ ^ 4rt to w» kept by the magistrates 

Salonw, u a »t»t* p«' ' ‘ 

name. 


^ Sdona^ as a state palaoe; and part was occupied 
Gynaecium," or cloth manufactory, hi 
women only were employed,— whence the 
nf fk x»r WM tenanted by the phantom emperors 
of w? Glycerine and Julius Nepos, the latter 
cinT.? 01 ? “ordered here. When Salonae was 
P ured by the Avan, the houseless citizens fled to 


SALPfNUM. MS 

the massive structure at the patois foraMtori the 
•ettiemepl booted byftta arrival ef <Mr wo ufltty- 
men btoato* a &» tfty under the uame of 
AspalathuJl qftf fluid an annual tribute of *00 

R5. Uf * (<w 

«. tidZlm ff TJLSSSh * 

amots. tteteaertirita teuto ni . toriafllair •*** 
wJWPUw m MflMf Of a WtopURU thte mgm UOIUU» 

eHBfeswgr**. 

. M Mi mmprni of two principal flte- 
bow, of ti&rii taw cue to the 8» contained two 
tempks—one Abdicated to Jupiter the other to 
Aesonlsfiaa— and the private moms of the em- 
peror. TWO Utreets ktoraeeted each other at right 
angles, nearly in the centre of it; the principal one 
led from the Porta Aurea, the main entrance an 
the N. front, to a spacious court before the vestibule; 
the flkber van in a direct line from the W. to the £. 
gate, and catered the main street just below the 
court. What remains is not enough to explain the 
dufetbutiou of the various parts of the interior. 
By a comparison of what existed in his time with 
the precepts of Vitruvius, Adams (Antiquities ef 
DkAetiarii Palaoe, 1764) has composed hie inge- 
nious restoration of the palace. (Comp. Gibbon, 
o. xiii.) All the gates, except the Porta Argentea, 
were defended fay two octagonal towers; the principal 
or 14 golden gate ” still remains nearly perfect The 
temple of Jupiter is now the “ Dnoino,” and that of 
Aesculapius is a baptistery dedicated to St John. 
Diocletian’s palace marks an aera ; — columnar was 
so combined with arched architecture, that the 
arches were at fintf made to rest upon the enta- 
blature, aud aftei wards were even forced imme- 
diately to spriug from the abacus, in violation of 
the law of statics, which requires undintinisbed and 
angular pillars under the areh; at length the enta- 
blature itself took the form of an arch. (Mfiller, 
Ancient Art, § 193.) But although this archi- 
tecture oflends against the rales of good taste, yet 
these remains may serve to show how directly the 
Saracens and Christian architects borrowed from 
Homan models many of the characteristics which 
have been looked npon as the creation of their own 
imagination (Comp. Hope, Architecture, voL l 
c. viii.; Freeman, Hi*L of Arehiteckeoe, p. 162.) 

A plan of the palace of Diocletian, taken from Adams, 
will be found in Fergusson’s Handbook of Architec- 
ture, vol. i. p. 356, accompanied by an account of 
the general arrangements of the building. [E.B J.J 
SALPESA, a Roman municipium in Hispania 
Baetica, SE. of Hispalis, at the rained Faeialcaear, 
between Utrera and CoronU. (Florez, Eep.Sagr* 
ix. p. 17; Mionnet, Suppl. i. p. 44.) [T. H.D.] 
SALPFNUM (BL S&lpinas), an ancient city ef 
Etruria, mentioned only by Livy (v. 31, 32)t who 
speaks of the Salpinates at assisting the Volsinians 
in their war against Boms in B. o. 38& It is clear 
from the manner in which they aie here spoken ef 
that they were an independent people, with a con- 
siderable territory and a fortified city ; and the un. 
ner in which they are associated with the powerful 
Volsmians would lead to the inference that they alio 
moat have been a people of considerable power. 
Yet no subsequent mention of their name is found, 
and ail trace of their existence disappears Niebuhr 
| ooqjecture* that Solpmum occupied the site of the 
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m BALSAS. 

a u to Ormfo * the name of which is evidently a 
corruption of Ufhs Veins, the ftnn used by Panins 
Xtfaems in the seventh century (P. Disc. iv. 33): 
there is, therefore, little doobt that the site was one 
of a more ancient Etruscan city ; and its proximity 
to Volsinii renders it probable enough that it may 
havs been Betpinnm. Bat no reliance can be plaoed 

S on any such oonohufoo. (Niebuhr, voL ii. p. 
3.) [E. H. B. J 

BALSAS or BALSA,* fit* of Cfomanb, noted 
by PKay (vi 85). Briohard imagines that this is 
the Same stream as that called by Mercian, Gathmpe 
(p. ft, ad. Badssa), and by Ptolsay, Anps or 
Cwfampft (vi. a § 4); and ho identifies it with the 
modem dkir; bnt this moms very doubtful. [V.] 
SAL6ULAK, in Gallia. MM* (tt. 6) describes 
the Saha he Pone aa not sending forth fresh water, 
bat water Salter than the am. He plaeee the Fens 
aonth of the lake Bnbresns^ and asm the shore 
which he cells Lsacete [Lkuoate]. Sahahe h 
in the Antonina Xtin. on the rend from Narbo to the 
Pyrenees. Salsnlae is Safest or fibres, where there 
h a aafeapring. Near the Fona, says Hah, h a 
plain very green with fine and slender reeds, 
which is water. Una h the pises, ha says, 


fiah are got by striking down with a prong 
f thing of the sort; aod this h the origin of fas fofales 
told fay the Grades and sense B o m e m sheet fishes 
being dog out of the ground. Be afiadsa to Po- 
lybius (mb. 10). [BuMSftl [G. L] 
SALStm FLUMEN, a tributary of fa o Baa 
in Hispmin Bastion, b etween Attegna and Attubh. 
(Hirtms, £. A. c. 7, 8 ) Variously identified with 
the OwadtQot and Salado. [T. H. D.] 

S ALSUS. [Stachie.] 

SALTIATES (JMrrirro, Strab. iii. p. 144), 
according to Strabo a people of Spam celebrated for 
their woollen manufacture. But we muat probably 
read in thin passage JaKtuctrjrau. [T. H. D.] 
BALTIC!, a town of the Celubori in HwpamaTar- 
reoonensis. (71m. Ant. p. 447.) Vanouely identified 
with Jarquera and S Maria del Campo. [T. H. l>.] 
SALTIGA (SdArryo, Ptol li. 6. § 61 ), a town of 
the BasUtam in Hispania Tarraooneutth. [T. H. D.l 
SALTOPYBGUS. [Teuuciux] 

SALURNIS ( Saturn ), a town in Rhaetia, cm the 
river Attorns, in the north of Trident urn, is men* 
turned only by Panina Diaoanus. (But Langob. 
iii.3.) [L.S.] 

SALUTARIS PHBYGiA. [Phutgu, p. 625.] 
8ALVA (2aXo6a), a town in tbo north-eastern 
extremity ofLowbr Pannonia, on the right bank of 
the Danube. (PtoLii. 16. $ 4; Itm . Ant pp. 866, 
8674) According to the Notitia Imperii, where it 
is called Selva, it contained a garrison of a body of 
horsemen. The site of this place cannot bo ascer- 
tained with certainty. [L. 8.1 

SAXYES SAXYI, SALLUVII, or 

8AXLYB8 (Staph. By*. «. v.), a Ligurian people in 
Gallia. There are other varieties in the writing of 
the woi The early Greeks gave the name of 
Ligyes to these Salyes; and their territory, which 
ww in the pos aoariuu of the Hassalkts, when Strabo 
wwte, was originally relied Ligystiee. (Strab. iv. 
p. 838.) The geographer means to say that the 
old Greeks were not Monafafied with the name of 
Salyes, bat only with the name of the nation to 
which they belonged. Livy (v. 34) speaks of the 
Pheoaeans Who founded Ifessitia befog attacked by 
the Satyos, for in hie time the name Salyes a as fa- 
miliar to the ^ 


BALYKS. 

Strabo speaks of tbo Balyas in Ms dreoripfita of 
the Alps. Ho makes their country exten d fro 1 


Alps. 1 

Antipotts to Mirella, and oven a little farther. 
They occupied the hilly oonatiy which Bob inland 
and some parts of the coast, where they were mingled 
with the Greeks (iv. p. 803). They extended west 
as for as the Rhone. The Salyes had alas the 
^ north of MasstB* as far as fib Drnsntla 
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133% Who ertredad foam ths Uraemia 
(I bfos). [Cavam. ] Mai 
is occupy both jfafos end the mere* 


that fas Salyes oe cap y 1 
tains Shove the phone. In this pamage (Of pfe 
fa faUsit dr mbrtSt) Greskard (TVm tsi M 
veLi.p. 018) has altered Kdhvre mto Ksoforai, 
sad re fas has spoiled the meaning, tyfort ftm 
dsfondsd fas tire reading, though to he* a* 
mrnfosnfofolhfibh. 
the wide phdns tret of Tareaera faB fafa fo am 4 
the best parts si the 1 
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river, and ths Oavares appo si te re fame (rerth of 
the Darwaoe). 

Tbs Salyes are inwnstfoiH Gstfogofohed foam fa 
Xigares, as wbre Streha Q*. p. Hi) Speke of jfa 
coast which fan Mmmtkm peassm cpi fib Sfitf* 
aa for as fas Ligyes to fas parti fowrefa Italy and 
tbo river Vans, the boundary of the NarWhiii 
(Provmeia Narboneosis) and Italy. Livy also (01 
86) speaks of P. Cornelius Seipio sailing along tb 
coast of Etnma and of tbo Ligores, and then the 
coast of the Salyes till he came to MassUia. Tins 
shows that the Ligurians of Gallia, or tile country 
west of the Far, became known to the Romans by 
the name of Salyes. Strabo’s remark that the** 
Salyes, whom the early Greeks named Lignum, were 
called Celfohgyes by the later Greeks, may exptow 
how Livy or bis Epitomiser has called the boljw 
both Ligurians (** Timwalpinoa Lignins," Epit 47) 
and GaUi (EpiL 60). They wore a mixed rece of 
fltllt ml Ll ffU fW. 
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Ibaffis (fort hrraght tb« Bonwo. fato the country 
of tho fWjr«ii *» *• o. >54 the Oxybii and 
Pi mtM, or DaeioUa, who ware threaluiog MmsM*. 
we doteUd by tho cooral Q. Opimiua. The 
8elyee or Sellwrii are not named on thu occeeira by 
the hfattriane, and the Deoeatee and Oxytrii, who 
wen eeaUialy l idorlrai. aiay ham been two entailer 
tribee taetaded trader the feeteral name of Ealyee or 
SeltarB. rDaodtmt Oatrau.] The ooonl M. 
Ftilrioe name to ltt daftatad, the Mm* 
and in net tt* Uw eeanal 0. Saadw OmrSi 


SAM M Jk, SEBASTE. 0*1 

word from the Anri* “atraaca," ato*AXiMto4 

modern aerate **r-eWWah ftmfc. i^Um: 
“ Joaephnttea>.t2a lake me 7 mik. long, hat it ie 
not abort l milta bend, except at 0* north end, 
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fialyee, 7m *nm , G)mam(8lBemfy 
Eraagtaum D^MAcm*) §*M»terf Aipme 
fiexliaa(4fe)and of AfleMte; end w* may tete 
dodo tteti the ownrtry of tho Sulyes it the western 
half of the tenet teg a tho Ear andthp Bbau e, 

The tribes east of tho flelyea,1be Alhtd^ffieatoi, 
Nerusi, Oxybii, and Detetei and thoro map he 
some others [Commoki], were perhaps eometimee 
iiiclndod under the name of the more powerful nation 
of the Salyes; but Strabo's statement dose not ap- 
pear to be etrioty correc t , when he make* the Sa- 
lyes extend along the oooet to Antipotis. The coast 
immediately west of the For beknged to tho Dece- 
ives and Oxybii. Pliny eaya “ Liguriam ctbberrimi 
ultra Alpea, SallavU, Deriatte, Oxybii " (UL 5); the 
three tribes of Transalpine Ligores whose names occur 
m the history of the Homan conquestof this country. 

In Phny*s list of the Colomae in the interior of 
Narboncnsis east oi the Ebone there is “Aquae 
heatiae Salluviorum,” and we pay conclude that the 
head-quarters of the Salyes or Sallnvn were in 
the plain country above Avr, and thence to Arles. 
Owing to their proximity to the Greeks of Massiha 
they would be the first of the Lignres or the mixed 
Galli and Ligurians who felt the efiect of Greek 
civilisation, and there can be no doubt that their 
race was crossed by Greek blood. Possessing the 
town of Arelate, at the head of the delta of the 
Khone, they would have in their hands the navi- 
gation of the lower part of the over. The history 
ot this brave and unfortunate people is swallowed up 
in the blood-stained *nn*1a of Home; and the race 
was probably nearly extirpated by the consul Cal- 
vintis selling them after bit conquest [G. L] 

SAMAICA (Sapouc^, Ptol iu. 1 1. § 9), is de- 
scribed by Ptolemy as a trrptenfyla of Thrace, on 
the borders of Macedonia and the Aegean. [J. R.] 

SAMACHONPTIS LAGUS (Equaxwrins *4 *1 
al. 3e/Mx«sfr«») t the name given by Josephus to 
the email lake of the Upper Jordan, called in Scrip- 
ture the * waters of Merom,” where Joshua rooted 
the army of Jabin, king of Hasor, which city, accord- 
ing to Josephus, was situated above the lake. (Comp. 
Josh. xi. 6, 7, and Judy. It. with Joeephus, Amt, v. 
4 J B* elsewhere describes the lake as 60 
stadia long by 90 broad, extending its marshes to a 


toedF * 

MIM, fee* tell p. 19 ; Bte* 
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SAMARA. £Fw iMt Sahauobbiva* ] 

8mm (WSis, LX3L, Jotodu, xfr* 
3Ntey 4w> v itetep <», 3<te4f»w, Ptal.). Thedistriot 
has been dm i y described in general, under Pa* 
i-AfemA |> $16], where also the notice of Jo- 
s^hus has been cited [p. 632]. It remains to add 
a tew words concerning its extent, its special cha- 
racteristics, and its place in e l asti cs! geography. It 
lay, according to Josepbos, 14 between Judaea and 
Galilee (comp. & Jem a, hr. 4), extendbg from a 
village called Guinea in the gnat plain (Eadreehm) 
to the toparchy of Amabelle*” Gmaea there can be 
no difficulty in identifying with the modem Asm, 
at the southern extremity of the plain, on the load 
from NabMs to Nazareth, The toparchy of Acra- 
batta, mentioned also by PUny, it is difficult to de- 
fine * but it certainly lay between NabUu and Jencho, 
and theiefore probably east of the toparchy of Gophna 
and m the same parallel of latitude. (Eusebius, 
Onomast s v. 'Ajtpa€6*lv ; Belaud, PalaesL p. 
192.) The northern boundai y of Samaria is well de- 
fined by a continuous line of bills, which, commencing 
with Mount Carmel on the W., runs first id a SW 
direction aud tlien almost due E. to the valley of the 
Jordan, bounding the great plain of Ebdmekn on the 
S. Its southern boundary is not so distinctly 
marked, but was probably conterminous with the 
northern limits of the tnbe of Benjamin. It com- 
prehended the tribe of Ephraim, and the half of Ma- 
nasseh on thu tide Jordan, and, if it be extended as 
far E. as Jordan, included also some part of Issa- 
char, that skirted these two tribes on the E. Pliny 
(v. IS) reckons to Samaria the towns Neapolis, for- 
merly called Mamortha, Sebaate,and Gamala, which 
last is certainly erroneous. [Gamala. 1 Ptdeunr 
names Neapolis and Thena (Ofim, 16. p 5), which 
last is evidently identical with Tbanath (Ge*4l) of 
the tnbe of Joseph, mentioned by Eusebius (0no- 
mast s. e.), and still existing in a village named 
SPAena, 16 miles E. of Neapolis, on the descent to tho 
Jordan. St. Jerome notes that the moat precious 
oil was produced in Samaria (is Hoseam* cajfciXiL), 
and its fertility is attested by Josephux [G.WJ 
SAMARIA, SEBASTE (Squdpcw, SsmoT9)»tht 
Hebrew Shomrom, the capital city of the kingdom 
of Israel and the royal residence from the tips ti 
OmriTtir. B-o. 925), of whom it is said tipt 
44 he bought the hill Samaria of Shatter ter twe 
telsnts of silver, and built en the hill^eed celled 
the name of the city which he built after theme 
of Shemer, owner of the hill, Samaria * fMfcffite 
merom), (1 At^,xvi. 24) Mr. flhteW f*fc» 


niecuateiy identifiea it with the temple of the Golden 
Ca LL J JoBe P h - B - * W. I. § 1; Reland, PaiaesU 
P- 269.) The name, which is not elsewhere found, 
z" Li ^^Muely Mved, but the most probable 
etymology would connect it in sense with the He- 
orew name Merom mm aqme amperiort^ deriving the 


m SAMARIA, SKBASTE. SAMfeOOA. 

tint Omri built It manly as a palatial natal The riBags occupies only tin aastam extremity 
(Siam mid Pnhttin% p. 940); but Dr. Robinson of tin fern, and stands at tin bright of aboot 996 
perhaps Aon justly concludes tint It was chosen as fast above tin sea. Its oohr coorptcaons imttdfag is 
the site of the capita], and remarks that “ it would the ruined church of St John, overhanging tin brow 
he difficult to aid in all Palestine a situation of the eastern declivity: at the further extremity of 
of equal strength, futility, and beauty combined.'' the hill, are tin remains of an ancient gateway, and 
(Bib*. Mm. IIL p. 146.) Its great strength is at- near it stand 60 columns m rite, the commencement 
tasted by tin fact that it endured a siege from all apparently of a colonnade which extended tin whole 
the power of tin Syrian army under Hszael,in tin length of tin hill, tor at same distance eastward 90 
dbye of Jehoratt (dr. m. c. 899), Bttie mow than mam still stand, and others, whole er hi ffejgnmm, 
80 yesie after its first foundation, and was not taken Heprestrato over the whole MU, while the Arfr of 
notwithstanding the frightful effects of tin ftunine the bufldinga have raised tin sttrimuidisff vattsys, 
within tin walk (9 Kmge, riL 24 — viii. 90); and leunarkhMy totalling tin prophecy of Mioab 0*% 
When subeeqnentiy beeieged by the Assyrians (oir. M I wtiy make Samaria as an beep*of tin Arid, as 
B. o. 791) it was only reduced after a siege of three plantings if a vineyard; and I wift'fctaur down tbs 
yean (xviii. 9, 10). Afar the captivity it was taken stones Owasihato tin valley, and I will dimeter tb« 
by John Hncanns, after a year's siege, when ha is fbundatieos thereof.* At about half Ha bright tin 
said to have sapped tin foundations of it with water hill is girt ahoht with a distinct belt of kwri ground, 
and destroyed ail traces of a city. It was subee- while similar terraces, not so well defined, tear be 
qoeatly occupied by tin Jews until Pompey restored traced above and below, which it u thought may Wre 
it to its own inhabitants. It was farther restored once served as the street* of the dty» (tatter, £nU 
by Gabbtiu*. (Joseph. Ant xiil la $ 3, 16. $ 4, hunris Pmttetma, til pp. 66t~666j Cotas** the 
xiv. 4. § 4, 5. § 3, xiii. 10. § 3, 15. $ 4.) It was city are quoted by Vaitiant, Moris, Xokhri, and 
granted to Herod the Great by Augustus on the others, chiefly of the rarihr emperom, [G. W.l 
death of Antony and Cleopatra, and wa» bj him eon- SAMARLANE, a town of Bytomtia, mentioM by 

verted into a Roman city under the name of Sebaste Strabo (*L p. 608). It b no doubt the same as that 
*»Aagusts, in honour of his imperial patron. (Ant called Sa m s r an n s by Ptolemy (vi. 9. J 2), and by 
xv- A. §$ 3, 7, 6. i 5, B. J. i. 20. 1 3.) The town Ammianus Ma rorlli uua, fltramamm (ufilf). It 
waa surrounded with a wall SO stadia in length; in cannot bo identified with any modem plat* [Y.] 
the middle of the town was a temple built in honour KAMABOBBl'VA.dn (UBt, thn JM or ]>ump 
of Caesar, itself of large dimensions, and standing in of the Samara, was a town of the Ambisni cn the 
a temenoe of 1 1 stadium square. It was colonised Samara (Somme). Camar held a meeting of the 
with 6000 veterans and others, to wbum wb as- states of Gallia at flamarobrivm in the autumn of 
signed an extremely fertile district aroanri4he city. I a. c. 54, before putting his troops in winter-qaartern. 
(B. J. i. 21. § 2) Dr. Robinson imagines that it { Caesar himself stayed at Samarobriva,aslMs narrative 
was in this city that Philip first preached the Gos- shows (B. G. ▼. 94, 46, 47, 53), and as appear* 
pel, and that the church was founded by the apostles I from those letters of Cicero addressed to lps fnend 
St. Peter and St. John (Acte, vui. 5, Ac.}, but coo- j Trebatiua, who was about Caesar at that time (ad 


supplied in the English translation, and comparing 
the passage with the identical expression in St John 
(nr. 5), it is more probable that the same town is in- 
tended, via. Sychar, or Neapolw, the chief aest of 
the Samaritan worship. Nor does the expression in 
Acts (vui. 14), that * Samaria had received tbs word 
of God," militate against this view ; for here also tiie 
country may be very well understood, and it is well 
remarked by Dr. Robinson that “it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish whether, under the name Sa- 
maria, the city or the region is meant’’ (BibL Bee. 
¥L pi 146.) It is most probable, however, that the 
■send writers would have used the classical name 
then in vogue had they had occasion to mention the 
city. Septimhu Severn* placed a colony there in the 
beginning of the third century (Ulpian, quoted by 
Bmaon, La. p 143, n. 1), and it was probably at 
that time an episcopal see; tor its bishop, Marius or 
Marimis, was present at the Council of Micaea and 
subscribed Ste acta (Le Quien, Orient Chrutianm , 
vcl ftf, cd. 649— *569.) The tradition which as- 
sign* Behests petite place of fit John Baptist’s im- 
prisonment and iwrg rietiifcri found in St Je- 
rane (Ge m m a* to Oeee, l 5% who also places there 
tbs tonfo of Ohedieh nad RBsha ( C om ment , in Ab- 
rife% i 1, J hri hy to Ma^ c- 6), and militates 
agate# Joeem% whoet s ta te m ent, however, is inad- 
ratariUi. fjfjMEtahtaMWtl The modern village 
which lyepede tn Me mtlfobA due the msgnificnit 
«tty of H Ml the fiben* In ritaeta d on an isolated 
tail 6 ntik* % el l frifil, reckoned by Josephus 
* day’e journey drum Jtautakm* (Art. xv, 11.) 


briva sa the dnef town of the Atnhisni (ii. 9. § 6) 
The town afterwards took the name «f u Aniwsm 
orbs inter alias emineus M (Amin. Marc. av. 11). or 
** Cmta* Ambianorum ” in the Nobtia Prov, Gsllis. 
The name of Samarobrira appears in the Antomne 
ltm. and in the Table ; but the Itin. has Ambisni 
also. There terms nn reason tor fixing Samarobma 
at any other site than Amiene, though «*ne R*°“ 
graphers would do so. [G* , 

hAHBANA ( • mil fhw “•"‘•“T 1 
by Ihodsnu Sknfo* (xriL 17V Thaw « lmh 
doubt that it it the same as the Sahara of F hoy (vi 
27.5 31). It was situated about twodays’ jou^T 
N. ot SHtake and K. of Arumita. [ V *J . 

SAMBASTAE on. rf tfc. mMJ 

null tnbM in UmdwtrM at Mm 
by Arrian (vi. 15) as noticed by Aleaaqdor and bii 
troops near the mouths of the Indus. Dhasbwo 
conjectured that tbs pre se nt fnSne of dtewrij* 
Sckwa* indicate the site of th* Met Mmee of 
people; and Burnet appesre to briierethat 
the same place noticed ^Cuitta.(ifcS)Marij«^ 
hold of the Brachmani (Burnae, TWraafitaMoraera, 

^SAMBBACrrA'KOB 80108,10 

in th. MwSHom m, M mm , 

■Hmta. ttbtb.fUfrf<W»y* If W, 

sa'ubbooa cmn m t, wasjs 



SAHBULOS. 

SAMBUL03. f Baomtahus Mom.] 

RAM BUS (Males), a small river which forma 
one of the tributaries of the Jumna, It is men- 

tioned by Arrian in hie list of I n dian riven (Ind. 
c. 4X [V*] 

SAMS or SAMOS Bdpor .* JEth. Hafuuos : 
Samo), the most ancient city in Cepballenia, which 

is also the name of this island in the poems of Homer. 

[Omau*w.L 



altiance in B.p.431. (Time. IL SO.) 'When m 
Fulvins paused over into CepfcallsnU in 

Samos at first Submitted to the Eomans sfcxy mik 

the other towns of the island; but it shoBt^afttr- 

wstds united, and was not taken US after aafega 

of four months, When mil the inhabitants won sold 

as slave* (Lhr. xxxvUL 88, 80.) It appease from 
Livy's mt nttvs that Sana had two citadels, of 
which #0 Millar was called Cystts $ the larger he 
designates Miply ea the m^jor an. In them of 
Strabo tmteisted only a few vestigee of tbeattfent 


l c. $ comp. Flin. iv. Id. s. 19.) 
given its name to the modem town of 
So the bay upon which it stands. Its 
position and the remain* of the ancient city are 
described by Lesha. It aftjtod at the northern ex. 


city. (8ttnh» li 
Same the g» 
Smo t LI to i 



tremitv of a wide valley, which borders the bay, 
and which is overlooked to the southward by the 
lofty summit of Mount Aenus (’Elato). It was 
built upon the north-western face of a biupitoub 
height, which rises from the shore at the northern 
end of the model o tow n. * The ruins and vestiges of 
the ancient walls show that the city occupied the two 
summits, an intermediate hollow, and their slope as 
far as the wju" On the northern of the two summits 
aie the ruins of an acropolis, wrhich sm is to ha\e 
been the major arx mentioned by Livy. On the 
southern height there is a monastny, on one .side of 
which are some remains of a Hellenic wall, and 
which seems to be the site of tl e Cyatis, or smaller 
citadel. There are considerable lemainb of the town 
walls. The whole circuit of the city was barely two 
miles. (Leake, Northern Greece . vol. ill. p. 55.) 



COIN or SAM A. 


SAMIA. [Samicum.] 

-iJATdiCUM (lofuadv; Eth. 3o/ux«fc), a town 
? jnphylia in Elis, situated near the coast shout 
U a ? ^ etween rim mouths of the Alpheius and 
■«* • little north of the Anigrus. It 
tood upon * projecting spur of a lofty mountain, 
Anil. 4 PP P0 * c hes so near the coast as to leave 
7 a narrow pass. From its situation commanding 
™ Pms, it is probable tfaht a city existed hero 
worn the earliest times; and it was therefore identi- 
jSLTJS* of Homr (IL iL 891, xl. 

MinL WWoh th * Mir tbs mouth of the 

jJJJH" 1- !* rivw suppled to be the same as the 
[Absms. 1 According to Strabo the dtv 

=^VS{«»S!£S 


I 5 ZXt W* * W4 because this word formerly 
gwfled “heights* was at first the 


SAMTOTStrS. 
name of tbs fortress, Ml Os asi 
given to like summndtbg ffoln. (Staki 
347; Pans. r. I feT 

“^■•VSaMw-iiwv» 

intttkmd te ki^nry. [8rc ante comi*. 
MAcarva.] ftwitaiw w ooenpfcd If tb« 

Mkm^Sur Mu i 

^ M **wSPmr yT*!r*S w.r - 

rn i Wyfc, MHi atoafll i.._ 

mn. iMf tMt Mf At Mound «hr of BtDnalo 
niMorny, m tt .tidentlj at pt*t utiqnltT. Thu 
towers towards the sea belong to a later eg* » 

Bear Mttieom upon the coast was a celebrated 
tampte of the Samian Poseidon, surrounded by a 
giwe of wild olives. It was tbs centre of the 
religions worship of the six Triphylian ritta, all of 
whom contributed to its support It was under the 
superintendence of Madstus, the most powerful of 
the Triphylisn cities. (Strab. viiL pp. 844, 348, 
347.) In a corrupt passage of fymbofp. 844) this 
temple is said to be 100 stadia equidistant from 
Leprenm and the Annius (row *A rvlov) ; for the 
latter name we ought to read Alpheius and not 
Anigrus, as some editors have done. 

In the neighbourhood of Samicum there aero 
celebrated medicinal springe, which were said to 
core cutaneous disease*. Of the two lagoons which 
now stretch along the coast, the larger, which ex. 
tends as for as the mouth of the Alpheius, begins at 
the northern foot of the lull upon which Samicum 
stands ; the southern extends along the precipitous 
sides of the lull, which were called m antiquity the 
Achaean rocks. (Mrab viii. p. 347.) The river 
Anigrus flows into the latter ot these lagoons, and 
fioui thence flows out into the sea. The lagoon is 
deep, being fed with subterraneous sources; in 
summer it is said to be very fetid, and the air ex- 
tremely unwholesome. Strabo relates that the 
waters of the lake were fetid, and us fish not eat- 
able, which he attubutes to the Centaurs washing 
their wounds in the Anigrus. Pausamas mentions 
the same circumstances ; and both writers describe 
the efficacy of the water in curing cutaneous diseases. 
There were two caves, one sacred to the Nymphs 
Anigridea ('Awypifof , Pans. ; 'Avtyputtes, Strab.), 
and the other to the Atl&ntides; the former was the 
moie important, and is alone mentioned by Pan- 
sanias. It w.ia in the cave of the Aoigrides that 
the persons who were going to use the waters first 
offered up their prayers to the Nymphs. (Strab. viii. 
p. 346, seq.; Pans. v. 5. §§ 7—11.) These two 
caves are still visible in the rocks; but they axe now 
accessible only by a boat, as they are immediately 
above the surface of the lake. General Gordon, who 
visited these caverns in 1835, found in one of them 
water distilling from the rock, and bringing with it 
a pure yellow sulphur. (Leake, Aforeo,vd. i. p. 54, 
seq., Pelopoimeriaca p 108; Boblaye, Merierchet, 
fa p. 133, seq, ; Ourtiui, Peloponneeot, vol iL 

* ’ SAMINTHUS (adfuvflor), a town in tbeAx^eSa, 
on the western edge of the Arrive plain, which was 
taken by Agis, when he parched foam PhBus Into 
the territory of Argm in B. c. 418. (Thun. *.58.) 
Its position is uncertain. Leake, who lupp o M 
Agis to have marched over Mt* LyrcOium and fei 
adjoining hills, places it at Kvtopddhi (IfM, 





mo 


SAMMONITOf. 


vuL it p, 415), and Boss at the village of PhlkKa, 
on the southern aide of Mt» Tricaranon, across 
which is the shortest pan from the Phluisia into 
the Arghre plain. (Pelopomet, p. 27.) 

m. Bam. 

Fro»pEfl4M»roira, A rara t 
w«, PtoLi ana of the principal regions or districts 
of Central Italy, The name was sometimes uaed in 

SMHM^ the 


mMnk 

wSeth 


being a numerous and powerful 
of several distinct tribes, 


i thty had founded other tnbts in their 
diste neighbourhood, who were sometimes included 
under the same though they did not 

property form a pert of the nation. Bat Sammum 
proper, according to the more usual sense of the 
nemo (exclusive of the Frentani, bat including the 
Ehplia), was a wholty inland district, bounded on 
the M. by the toarsi, Peligni, and Frentani, on the 
E, by Apufia, on the S. bj Locania, and on the SW. 
and W. V Campania and Letaom. 

L Okhibal Dsaatimoiv. 

The territory tboa limited waa almost wholly 
moontainoos, being filled up with the great moun- 
tain mama and lanuficanoos of the Apennines, 
which in this part of their coarse have lost even 
men than deewbero the character of angular chain 
or range, and consist of an irregular and broken 
mass, the configuration of which It is not vary easy 
to understand. Bat as the whole topography of 
Sammum depends upon the formation and arrange- 
ment of these mountain groups, it wifi ba necessary 
to examine them somewhat in detail. 

1. In the northern part of the district, adjoining 
the Marsi and Peligiu, was a broken end irregular 
mass of mountains, containing the sources of the 
Sagrus { Sanaro ), and extending on both sides of 
the valley « that river, as tor as the frontiers of 
the Frentani. This wee the land of the Cauac eni, 
the most northerly of the Sammte tribes, abuse chief 
city was Anfidena, in the valley of the Sagrus, about 
5 miles above Cartel di Sangro , now the chief town 
of the surrounding district. 

2. The valley of the Sagrus was separated by a 
mountain ness of considerable elevation man tbs val- 
ley of the Vulturous, e nver which is commonly con- 
sidered as belonging to Campania; but its sources, as 
welles the upper part of its coarse, and the valleys of 
all its earhest tributaries, were comprised in Sam- 
mum. As s emi a, situated on one of these tributaries, 
was the Principal town in this part of the coun- 
try; wfctte Venafirum, about 15 miles lower down 

ww already seehoned to belong to Cam- 
pwie, This portion of Sammum was one of the 
richest and atop* tortile, end least mountainous of 
the whole aonatlT. From its proximity to Latium 
and Campanil* the valley of the Vulturous was one 
of the quart** wfcfch was most accessible to the 
Banian antra, and mrved as one of the highroads 
into the aamm matey. I 

A From Assemia a pass, which was probably 
used torn very early times, and waa traversed by 
a road in the days of the Human Empire, led to 
Boriatoite in the walhy of tho Titorons. This 
city was ri t o atod in tbs very heart of the 8am- 
nito mmrtajt snsroandof an all sidee by lofty 
toon ataks. Of these the moot important is that 
on the SSL the Afasto Mmm at tho present 
day one of urn moot celebrated of tho Apennines, 
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but for which no ancient name hes been pre s er v e d . 
The name of Mons Tifernus may in deed have been 
applied to the whole groop; but it is more probable 
that it was confined, as that of Mania Btferno is at 
the prapeut day, to one of the offshoots or minor 
of the jfucsM, in which thaootoal toiMi 
tftbelifcnsu wi riWted. Tb* aw» <rf 
liiMbMffMn gimtvmmttmmMfln 
jflgag to tho whole spo of betwe en JBowno (tort- 
•nwa) toi <h» wfc** at th. VutaiMM, w <m it 
«nd* d*ra lii iMntatkw and voteMk ,«*•'» 
th* w|igr cf that rinr, wheae# th«j rtmn mod 
by tbe wlby of the Mat, end tiunee b Montme 
end fain to the eenrcee of the Tetaena. Ag 
hlgWeommit, tbe Mamie Miktto, SW. of Bo. 
Jmmo, le a height of 6744 bet. Tbk rogpd 
group or ro o un rota s, crowea was en s n uve ro r wg , 
and retefadsg tit* to* on Ha summit tort bugs 
part of the year, most always ham mb Sues- 
oessibla to civilisation, and dtond a Mb to* 
rier to tbs arow of an invader. Thro? esald nevw 
have hero any road or frequented^** ‘ 


whkh IbDowed the valky «f the Vutaunte end that 
which sUrto the mstora berorfths Afntoro town tbs 
valley of the Colors to that of the T a ro u r n. Thiele* 
is the Hne followed by the modern road toemJfqpfes to 


4. ” N. of Bcjtmo the mountains ats bro ele- 
vated, and have apparently an c w s ep ie n e * (or at 
least no celebrated) snm mlto y hut tbs whole trod, 
from Bojom to the frontier of the tmsAmig i§ $&d 
Bp with a mam of roaus> e i in , eitoWrteg town 
Agnone and the valley of the Satyr* totheuwgh- 

" Campobama. This mspUban tract 
is traversed by the deep and n a r row vafipys ef tlie 
Tngno (Tmuos) and Bf/kma (Tttwwae), which 
cany off the water* of the owrtral chain, but m ithout 
affording any oen vonfon t means ef eommtumstion 
The mountain t roots extooding ew ell sides of Bow- 
enum constituted tbe country of the Pkmtki, the 
most powerful efafi the Seronite tnbes. 

5. S. of the Mala m, and separated from it l) 
the valley of the Calor (Chore), is tbe group 
of the toons Tab ennui, still called Monte Ta- 
torno, somewhat resembling the Madam in cln- 
racier, but of inferior elevation as well as extent. 
1ft formed, together with tbe adjoining 

tbe land of the Caudwi, apparently one of the 
smallest ef the Semshe tribes, wf* toe celebrated 
pass of the Caudine Forks rias situated at its toot 
Closely connected with Haunt Tabortos, and in 
a manner dependent on it, though eepemted from it 
by the narrow valley of the totoww, ieahtog 
which extends town Arpeja to near Capra- ^ 
is of very inferior rievation, hot rises beWlyand 
steeply from the plain of Cawtorodforftohtobrtjto^ 
to form the naiusal boowdaiy. The wrtwrowy « 

he * tag&kS %%%* tb. 

#Lttl 

toifaetus and Tamaras, so that uwwddsrobto 

sasws!S5*«SS33 

tb«triboUlb.rflh*Vp w ■**■■"* 

iu jaaetion nhh that : 
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Beneventum, is Httie if at all inferior to H So magni- 
tude and volume of waters. The Calor itself new 
in the lofty group of mountains between S. Ampeb 
dei Lombardi and EboU. This group, which is 
designated as Monte Irpwm, mod is the 
most titrated In this putt of the Apennines, sends 
down Hi ***** to the N* in the Oalor and its tribu- 
tary tins Mamet on tbs E. it gires rim* 
the Atifidae, fifofob tffii into the Adriatic sea, aftS 
traversing Brigs MM-tWrds Of tbs breadth* 
Ita]y; end eat the f MJNrn* Ms by tml 
shorter eewat tote tbs 0ujf qfMm* Frias ft* 
point, whleh tans a kind of knot in tbs narit#*fe 
of tbs Apenxdnw, tbs mountains sweep rocrii fe 4 
semicircle to tbs EE. end N . till they res* 0*1*4 
waters of tfaoTanwras, end M the iMljiiis 
in the neighborhood of Adtm 
In this part of its course tbs 

i«sndedrnaiMitisM<ftmf^M 

the Jfltoteri on tbe W. to smO the waters of the 
Calm, aim on the E* It gives rise to tbe Oertofc* 
or CVew^aetcaa m flewtog into fee Adriatic 

7. tam tbe JMwet ibyfce ta waida the % the 
whole of the epper valley of the Aufidns wee 
nclndsd in Sanimsxn, though tbe lower part of its 
ooniaf Ky through ApolSa. The «nst limit cannot 
be fiaed|-*4he oMnw of tbs Hiryfal towards ApnBa 
on the one ride, and Lujaaia on the other, being, 
like tbe boundaries of Minium in general, almost 
wholly arbitrary, and not marked by any natural 
limit. It may be oonaidered, Indeed, that m general 
the mountain oountvy belonged to Samnium, and the 
lower falls or bills to Apulia . but it is e\ ident that 
such a distinction ib itself often arbitral y and un- 
certain. In like manner, the 1 ugged mountain chain 
whuh extends along the right bank of thL Aufidns 
appears to ha\e been included .n Samnium , but the 
line of demarcation between this and Luuuiui cannot 
be determined with accuracy On the other hand, 
th • detached volcanic mass of Mons Vultuh, with 
the adjacent city of Venuaia, was certainly not con- 
sidered to belong to Samqmm 

II. History. 

All ancient writers agree in representing the 
Samnitee as a people of Sabine origin, and not the 
earliest occupants of the country they inhabited when 
they first appear in history, but as having migrated 
thither at a comparatively late period. (Varr. L. L. 
▼u.29j Apptan, Aural#., FV. 4,5; Strab. v.p.850, 
Fast. t.v. SamnUet, p. 386; A. Gell. xi. 1.) This 
““ount of their origin is strongly confirmed by the 
evidence of their name; the Greek form of which, 
2aw3rew, evidently contains the seme root as that 
J Mini (Soo-nitae or Sq^-nitae, and Sab-ml or 
Saf-voX ) ; and there is reason to believe that they 
nemaelvee need a name still more oloeely identical 
Jor the Oscan form * Safinim ,* found on some of 
the denarii strode by the Italian allies during the 
Bojjwj War, cannot refer to the Sabines usually so 
called, as that people was long before incorporated 
Wlth tike Homans, and is, in all probability, the Oscan 
name of the Ssnmites. (Mommsen, Unter Hal 
P. 293 ; Friedl&nder, Otkiscb* Af&um, 
P **•) the affective form fiabellus was also used 

‘Sja'SStbmt * “* 1 

The SamnHe emigration was, according to Strabo 
y- P- fifiO), one of them sent forth in pursuance of 
avow, or what was called a •• ver sacrum * It was, 
*• awttl > Mr the apodal protection of Man, and 


wuun m. 


m 


ab npuiti to have born guifofi byabulL (Stub. 
e) It m probable front this s ti^Jrint that the 

t» eoaU “ - ‘ 



m havb beau smmeMaad that 
tbttnselvn* hi Mmiaih rife* a* 
ft* ’ 
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Out it *««4y period both brnnehm of fee popa* 
lattin M Mpfetsly Me we d into one pamfe 
under the uawO ef the Ssnmitea 
The period at which the fint emigration of lib 
Mmfori took place is wholly unknown; but it in 
pwkablo that they had hot been long in pweewim 
of their nteuntstncQs and inland abodes before they 
began to foil the necessity of extending their do- 
minion ana the more fertile regions that surrounded 
ul Their fint movements for this purpose wise 
probably those by which they ooeupied the hilly but 
fertile tract of the Treated on toe shone of I 


the hud of the Hirpini on the & 
Both these nations am generally admitted to be of 
Nammte origin. The Frontani, indeed, were some- 
times reckoned to belong to the Semnite nation, 
though they appear to have had no political anion 
with them [Frkwtawi] : the Hirpini, on the con- 
trary, were generally regarded as one of the compo- 
nent parts of the Sammte nation; bnt they appear to 
have been originally a separata colony, and the story 
told by Strabo and others of their deriving their 
name from the wol* that had been their leader, evi- 
dently points to their having been the result of a 
separate and subsequent miration. (Strab. v. p» 
250; Scrv ad Aen xi. 785.) The period of this 
is, howevei , as uncertain as that of the fint settle- 
ment of the other Somnites: it is not till they began 
to spread feemsehes still further both towards the 
S. and W., and press upon their neighbours in Lu- 
cama and Campania, that tbe light of history begins 
to dawn upon their movements. Even then their 
chronology is not clearly fixed; but the conquest 
and occupation of Campania may be placed from 
about B. c. 440 to b. c. 420, and was certainly 
completed by the last of those dates. [Campahia.] 
That of Lucania must probably be placed somewhat 
later; but whatever were the causes which were at 
this time urging the movements of the fi a b e Hi an 
tribes towards the &, they seem to have continued 
steadily m operation; and within less than half a 
oentury (b. o. 410—360) the Samnitos spread 
themselves through the whole of Luoania, and 
almost to the southern extremity of Italv. [ho- 
OAHiA.1 * The subsequent fortunes of these con- 
quering races, and their contests with tiki dtie* 
of Magna Graecia, do not belong to our ptmant 
subject, for the Lucamans seem to have early broken 
off all political connection with their parent nation! 
the Samnitos, just as the latter had done with ferif 
Sabine ancestors. This laxity in their political ties, 
inf want of a common bond of union, seems to have 
been in great measure characteristic of thi fl a fnffia n 
races, and was one of ftfc causes which undoubtedly 
paved the way for their final su bjeefckn mater fen 
Soman yoke. But the 6anmitee seam to htil «M 
tatood powmaim, down to a much later goM, of 
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the tract of oountry from the Silaras to the Santo, 
which wu subsequently occupied bj the Picentini. 
(Scylix, p. 3. $ II ; Niebuhr, roL i p. 94.) They 
certainly were still in possession of thp district in 
the Second Sunnite War; and it is probable that it 
was not till the dose of their long straggles with 
Room that it was wrested from them, when the Ro» 
xnana transplanted thither a colony of Picentinee, 
and thus frilly cut off the Satellites from the sat. 
Oa the side of Apulia the progress of theSamnites 
wea law definite; and It does not appear that they 
toablishtd themselves In the permanent gHwawwfni 
of any part of that country, though they were cer- 
tainly pressing hard upon its frontier cities ; and 
it was probably the sense of this and the fear of 
the Satellite arms that induced the Apulians early 
to court the alliance of Borne. [Apulia.] 

The Sunnite nation, when it find appears in 
Roman history, seems ftp have consisted of four dif- 
ferent tribes or cantons. Of these the Pekthi and 
the Hmnxa ware ranch the moat powerful; so ranch 
as butted that it is difficult to understand how such 
petty tribes as the Carackki and Caudimi could 
rank on terras of equality with them. The Fluor* 
taw are frequently considered as fanning a fifth 
canto; hot though that people was certainly of 
Snmnlto lace, and most have been regarded by 
Scylax as fanning an integral part of the Sunnite 
nation, as he 4mm* the Sunnites aa occupying a 
considerable postal the coast of the Adriatic (Penpl 
p. 5. § 10), toy seem to have already ceased to farm a 
part of their political body at the time when they 
first came into contact with Rome. [Fkaxtahi. j 
We have no account of the nature and cliaracter of 
the political constitution that bound together these 
different tribes. It seems to have been a mere 
federal league, the bauds of which were drawn closer 
together iu time of war, when a supreme general or 
commander-in-chief was chosen to preside over the 
forces of the whole confederacy, with the title of 
Embratur, the Sabeilian form corresponding to the 
Latin lmperatur. (Lit. ix. 1 ; Niebuhr, vol l p. 
107 ) But we find no mention, even on occasions 
of the greatest emergency, of any regular council or j 
deliberative assembly to direct the policy of the j 
nation, and the story told by Livy of the manner in j 
which Hereunto Pontius was consulted in regard 
to the fate of the Roman army at the Caudine Forks 
seems to negative the aupposition that any each j 
body coaid nave existed. (Liv. ix. 3; see also 
vtli. 39.) 

The first mention of the Sammies in Roman 
history, is in B. o. 354, when we are told that they 
concluded a ‘treaty of alliance with the republic, the 
progress of whose arms was already beginning to 
attract their attention (Liv. vii. 19; Died. xvL 45). 
It is probable that the Samnitas, who were already 
masters cf Amentia and the upper valley of the 
VaHttraas, were at this tins poshing forward their 
arms down the crams of titet valley, and across the 
mountain country Irani thence to the Lins, then 
ooenpied by the Vblmtene, Aornncant, and other 
tribes, of Aasorisn or (tout origin. It wm not long 
before thorn onward mmsments brought them into 
cellition with the Repute notwithstanding their 
aUhrare, Af i w the minor tribes in this 
part of Italy were the SUUofcti, whs. though situated 
onto wMM of C a mp a ni a, had hitherto pre* 
served them fatitpsritidnos, and wore not indudad 
in the Camponto people nkraml. This petty 
people having ham amtim by the Baraxdtes, upon 
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what canse or pretest wo know not, and finding 
themselves unable to oope with such powerful 
neighbours, invoked the asebtenoe of theOampeidane. 
The latter, notwithstanding their oonueotien with 
the Sunnites, readily espoossd the cause of the 
Sidicini, bat it was only to bring the danger upon 
their own heads; for (he Sunnites now toned their 
the Campanians, and after < 


ridge af Monet 
nfomtodi 
Campanians in a 


with t Wrong ferae the 
which kmmi&tMr overlooks _ 
into the plain, de fe ated th eOampsafans hi a pitched 
battle at the very goto of Capna, and shot them 
up within the walls of the city (Uv. vii. 39). In 
this extremity the Cam panians in their tarn applied 
far assist an c e to ftewt , and the renato, after some 
hesitation on account of their reoent alliance with 
the Srautitaa, granted it (/k 30,31). Thns began 
the First tomtit* War (n. c. 343), the omumc*> 
meat of that Jong straggle which was oreote^y to 
decide whether tan supremacy cf Italy Was to rat 
with the Romans or the Samnitea. 

This first contest was, however, of short duration. 
In the first campaign the twp consuls M. Vaksrina 
Corvus and A. Ccrncliua Goto pined two deobto 
victories; the one at the foot of Motto (tares, the 
other near Saticnla. The firet of these, ss Niebuhr 
observes (vol. ill p. 1 19), was ofeepscbl importance; 
it was the firet trial of anna between the two rival 
nations, and might be taken as a sort of omen of 
the ultimate bsue of the contest A third battle 
near Sueseula, where the remains of the army that 
bad been defeated at Mount Gaums, after haring 
been reinforced, again attacked Valerius, Irate ted 
in an equally decisive victory of the Romans; and 
both consuls triumphed over the Samnitea (Uv. rii. 
39 — 38 , FatL CapiL ). The next year the mili- 
tary operations of the Roman* were checked by a 
mutiny of their own army, of which the ceminmw 
at Rome took advantage; and the dty was diwded 
by dissensions. These causes, as well as the in- 
creasing disaffection of the Latte, naturally disposed 
the Romans to peace, afok* treaty was concluded 
with the Samnitea in tb* following you, b. c. 341. 
The account which represents that people as humi- 
liated and suing far psaoe^ b sufficiently refuted by 
the fact that the Romans abandoned the Sidkfol to 
their fete, and left tbs Satellites fret to cany out 
their aggressive bate against that unfortunate 
people (Liv. rifi. 1, 9> , 

The peace which terminated the Firet Sswwte 
War renewed the alUanoe previously existing between 
the Romans and tbs Samnitea. In o o nsequrere of 
this the latter took part in the great wu with the 
Latte and Campanians, which almost immedbtely 
followed, not as the enemiee, but as the sJUaa, m 
K ora.; Md tin Roma ami* wort tb*»»bM *o 
reach Campania by the cirnnitow rente through »• 
000*17 oftb. Nani and Bolted, and tom *• 
wlloy of Dm Valtonm (itr. t 2L $> D»“f **2 
Mood who tb* ftliowod, doom to 4w 
tbo eontrat bot#o« Born ood tamtam, tb* ooom 

faraTaw *mT«nmoS^ * i ni 

war with the Latins rad Osnmaatoa, saddle «»- 
•olidaticn of the Hunan perarttbrththose counts* 
SdSd J nShvTi ffeWb of tbo 
ond tbo lJ^^A foUomlW tbb « **■»»»* 
tbo (odnettM of oenralof tbo moBooWVJJjL 
tribra in tb, ohm wlglbowterf— ** 

Sidkanl, Mid tboFiltmteM, *bo ««««* 
occasion * iodojmdoot d, *fot*** ** 
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other Voiscians [Pmvkemuii]. Bat the power of 
the Volsdsns eeeme to have been by thin time veiy 
mvbh broken up; and it wee apparently during this 
interval that the Samnites on their aide earned on 
successful hoetlBf m against that people, and wrested 
from them or destroyed the cities of Son and 
Fregellae in the valley of the Liria, while they 
threatened Fabreteria with the eeme fide (Lit. viii. 
19, 98> *• *>•_ TW* ho-mr, 

umbrage to the Won— fc while the Somite. on tM, 
rid* eonU not vlM, irife iadUfeew* the ntetiaf 
of the Swai, aaS S «M oridoot that • fceeh 
rapture between the two nations conM not be* 
lsyed(Id,TilU7,19). Theattantior tfthefi 
was, however, drawn off for a time by the 
that threatened them from another quarter, 

Joined with their kinsman the Lnoanieae to dgjpee 
the anne of Alexander, tog of Epirus, who was 
advancing from Ptosfoni into the heart of the 
country. Both Semnitea and Lnoaniane were defeated 
by hhn hi a pitched bottle; but ha subsequently 
turned hjfc anna towards the south, end his deefih in 
n. a 888 relieved the Samnitee ton «I appre- 
hension in tot quarter, (lit. Till 17, 24.) 

The «ome year (n. 0.326) witnessed the outbreak 
of th&jtoaod Seauiite War. The immediate occasion 
of this was the assistanoe famished by the Samnitee 
to the Greek cities of Falaepolie and Neapo^is, 
against which the Romans had declared war, when 
the Samnites and Nolans (who wen at this time in 
alliance with Samnium) threw into their cities a 
strung body of auxiliaries as a garrison. They dui 
nut, however, avert the fall of Palaepohs; while No i- 
polis escaped a -niilar fate, only by espousing the 
alliance of Rome, to which it ever after steadily 
udhered (Liv. vui. 22 — 26). The Romans had about 
tho same time secured a more important alliance in 
another quarter; tho Laconians and Apulians, with 
whom, as Livy remarks, the republic had previously 
had no relations, either fnendly or hostile, now con- 
cluded an alliance with Romo (/ft. 25). Tho Lu- 
canians indeed were soon persuaded by tho Tarentines 
to abandon it again (JK 27), but the Apulians 
continued steadfast; and though it is evident that 
the whole nation was not nnited, and that many of 
the chief towns took part with the Samnites, while 
othero continued to aide with Rome, yet such a 
diversion must have been of the greatest consequence. 
Hence throughout the war we find the contest divided 
into two portions, the Romans on the one side being 
engaged with the Samnites on the frontiers of Cam- 
pania, and in the valley of the Vultumus, from 
whence they gradually poshed on into the heart of 
Samnium; and on the other carrying on the war in 
Apulia, in support of their allies in that country, 
■gainst tho hostile cities supported by the Samnites. 
It is evident that the Frontani must have at this 
time already separated themselves ton the Samnite 
alliance, otherwise it would have been impossible for 
the Romans to march their armies, as we find them 
repeatedly doing, along the coast of the Adriatic 
“to Apulia. (Liv. ix. 3, 13.) 

The first operations of the war were unimportant; 
the Romans conquered some small towns in the 
valley of the Vulturous (Liv. viU. 25); and we are 
kjld that Q. Fabiue and L. Papirius gained repeated 
victories over the Samnites, so that they even eued 
for peace, but obtained only a truce for a year, and, 
without observing even tide, resumed the contest with 
increased forces, (/ft. 30, 83, 37.) It i» evident 
therefore that no real impression had 
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upon their power. Her did the victory qf A Cor- 
nelius Arvina in the following year (n. a 392), 
though it again induced them to one for $mm 
without noo«a« product any permanent effect; for 
the very #Bt jir (s. q. 391) the SamnR# wrier 
the coarqend of 0, Pontius were not only able to 
take the field with a large army, but inflicted m 
the Romans cue of the severest blows they had tar 
susta i ned hi the rieinfeti .man of the fis “ 
Forks. fOABtikMfcl Tbnre aan be toft , 
th# ^ pmf rl ir S i »f 

nd hi to aoooants trassi 
m tm Iktmi 

k total that ft heated no fteftriai ink 
the tom ft tat, and theft, after : 
ta ly*ropitolwi« concluded by the i 
Roman* stand the eonteet with n i 
vigoafc It Is impossible here to follow in detail 4 

operetta of tbs succeeding campaigns, which *#* 
continued for seventeen yean with manyfluotuatta 
of fortune. The disaster at Candtom shook the 
fotth of many of the Roman allies, ana was followed 
by the defection even of their own colonies of to 
tncum, Frogellae, and Sora. Some yean later 
(* c. 315) the capture of Saticola by the Romans 
ami of Plistia by the Samnites shows that both 
armies were still engaged on the very frontiers of 
Samnium ; while the advance of the Samnites to 
the pass of Lautulae, and the victory which they 
there a second time obtained over the Romans fLiv. 
ix 22, 23 ; Died. xix. 72), once more gave a shock 
to the power of the latter, and for a moment endan- 
C«*ied their supremacy in Campania. But they 
speedily recovered the advantage, and the victory 
gained by them at a place called Cinna (of uncertain 
site) decided the submission of the revolted Cam- 
panians. (Liv. ix 27 , l)iod. xix. 76.) Their arms 
had meanwhile oeen successful iu Apulia, and 
had ultimately eflected the reduction of the whole 
province, so that in b. c. 316 the consul Q. Aemiliua 
B&rbula was able to carry the war into Lucania, 
where he took the town of Nerulum. (Liv. ix. 20.) 
The decisive victory of the consuls of B. c. 314 had 
also for the first time opened the way into the 
he&it of Samnium, and they laid siege to Bovianum, 
the capital of the Pentri. The next year was 
marked by the fall of Nola, followed by that of 
Atina and Calatia (Cajazzo); and it seemed pro- 
bable that the war was at length drawing to a toe 
in favour of the Romans, when the outbreak of a 
fresh war with the Etruscans in B.C. 311 divided 
the attention of that people, and, by occupying a 
large part of their farces in another quarter, operated 
a powerful diversion in favour of the Samnitoa. To 
these additional enemies were added the UmbrianS 
as well as the Marti and Peligni; yet the Romans 
not only made head against all these nations, bat aft 
the same time carried their victorious arms into the 
heart of* ftamnfam- Bovianum, the capital oily of 
the Pentri, was twice taken and plundered, once hi 
311 by C. Juntas, and again in 305 by T.Mianrins. 
At the same time Sora and Arptanm were finally 
added to the Roman dominion. These euooeetive 
defeats at length compelled the Samnites to she for 
peace, which was granted them in B.C. 304; but oh 
what terms is very uncertain. It seeme impossible to 
believe that the Romans, as asserted by Livy, should 
have restored them their ancient treaty of al lta ft, 
and it ie probable that they in some form eoueeatod te 
•efawwMp the eup *"“* (*£*% 
Dkaji Mmk p. 8381 j HMwhr, toL ffi* Mfc) 
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But the peace thus concluded was of short dura- 
tion. Little mom than five years elapsed between 
the dose of the Seoond Samaito War and the oom- 
meno em e n t of the Thud. It might well have been 
thooght that, after a straggle of more than twenty 
yeerf dvratuo, the mamas of theSamniiaipif apt 
their fjdrit, woold have been exhausted; bat they 
aeon to toe been actively enpgtd, even before the 
Mfimfi outbreak of in organising a frab 

mM* egaiaat Beam A new end An ““ 
auxiliary had appeared hi a huge body of 
vrhMi had non% evesaed the Alps, and, uniting 
with their o«w toymen the fianonse, thyeetened the 
Bums Asm tbaH. Borne was at this time en- 
gaged in war with the Etraacans end Umbrians, 
and the Etruscans hastened to scenm the servieea of 
tho Qaals. Ifaanwhik the jSaaanltm, deeipingthe 
of tbo Bomaas enfifckntfy engaged eke- 


when, attached their nsigbbonm tho XaeoiiM, 
p r ob a b ly with the view oTrestoring the power in 
that coutfarjf the party AvoniaWe to the Semnite 
atoms fWl opposite party, however, called to 
the Bamans te their asafeteiiee, who declared war 
against the Samnitaa, and thus began the Third 
fifimphn War, meu 896. (Liv. x. 11.) The 
contort had now assumed huger dimensione ; the 
fi awak a a oapdnded a league with the Etruscans, 
ftnbriane, end Gaels, and fcr several sneeeaeive cam» 
the enmfifisna in Samniom were subordinate 
tothoas in the vaUey of the Tiber. But the tor- 
ritotyofSanmiam itedf wae at the aame time ravaged 
by the H o m an general* in ee syrtametfo a manner, 
that it is dear they had obtained a decided supe- 
riority in the field , and though the Sunnites on ooe 
occasion retaliated by laying waste the Campanian 
and Faknuan plains, they were soon again driven 
hack to their mountain fastnesses. (Liu x 15, 17, 
80.) At length, in u. c 295, tins great battle of 
Sentmum, in which the united forces of the Gan Is and 
fiammtet were totally defeated by the Roman consul 
Q. Fabme, decided the Artone of the war. Gelhus 
Egnatfas, the Sunnite general, who had been the 
main organiser of the confederacy, was shun, and the 
league itself virtually broken up. (Liv. x. 27—30.) 
Nevertheless the fianmites continued to cany on the 
war with nnehated energy; and in to c. 293 they 
raised * Aesh army of 40,000 men, levied with 
■okmn eeond ntas, sad arrayed in a peculiar garb. 
These guvamatsnoee anffiriently prove the import* 
anas which they attached to this campaign, yet Its 
remit was set mere eacoamfal than those which 
had p mw d td it, and the fiemnite aradee were again 
i tl ttUA by tbo cnaoU L. ftpbia* Oamr and Sp. 
Anlto I* two w w hi battte am Aqationu 
Ml CmMm. (Ur. sr. 38—45.) Tho Ml- 
te> at tho ntHfMBt mmigm an baponmly 
know* to w, tees tho bn of tho boob of I4*y in 


i tta wonrelttati bnt Um am ,«r(a.c. 
MS) C-teatiM, tho victor of ti» CMdtuo Forim, 
mp/mn, iter a kty fatewl, at tho tad of tho 
taMiUonta; be Stated 4 Fohtoo, but woo in 
Uo turn tefcttod in * te mm Motor «M«w> 
in which it it mH "* 
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IT. Onrine Dentatns oonld still earn the honour of 
a triumph, and the fame of having put an end to 
the Sunnite wan after they bad lasted for move 
than fifty years. (Liv. EmL xi; Entrtp. it 9.) 

The oonolnsum of the Thud Sunnite War is re. 
girded hf seme of the fo <n> f , i historians n the okas 
of the ntosggfe botwora ttam «4 B tta ni om . and 
not wlthort m o w n , te tbonib tho Maw tt tit 
Fourth Btnmtto Wo* k giraby modom *rftm to 
tho tnf tta bnht oat ateth in n.«. SIS, tt* 
Sonata on tta oniwrino oortttfly tgun mum m 
mxitaintbnn oo pijnoipak Tboy, bowwtr, Unod 
tho Jmgaa which wo* temi at tin iiwti pi t n of 
tho TiawiMO wnte* Bona; and hon a tat hi 
aU tho nrinqwHt o,e nt iw of the 
tmm inwod to haw at tat loohad witljoplowg m 
.tupiekn npon the proooodingo cl Fyrrhooj oad X 
wot oat till oftor tho battle of Hondo, tint t% 
sent thrir eanrinuent te his enraort, jflint Jwul 
17.) Bat fat tho gnat tads at .*acul«a tho id. 
lowng jmr (a. a S7S) tho Sonata bon on fan. 
jxwunt put, and aeon to hon ontoind thetr 
wwont reputation te nlm. (Dtoqr* w, Fr. 
Didob) Tho doMrton of Pwhoo fhr 8cOj 
shortly oftor, and w Sad dodnt by tf.CMi tt 
m oftor Mi rotora («,«, IN) Bib tho 
and alike te beer the whole brant 
of the war, and thqr were wholly unable A coo- 
teed with the power of Boms* We tow nothing 
ip detail ef these hat mmpatoet we km only 
that in n. c.272, just Into the AU of Tftimtnm, 
the fian m itee , as well as ailke the 
and Bruttians, made their final and absolute sub- 
mission , and the consol Sp CarvUius celebrated the 
last of the long ernes of tnumphs over the Saimutnv. 
(Zonar. vuL 6 , Liv. Epit xiv. ; Fa$L Copit ) A fr^h 
retail indeed broke out in the N. of bamnram three 
years afterwards, among the petty tnbe of the Caia- 
ccui, but was speedily suppressed, before it bad at- 
tained any more fornudiurie character. (Zonar 
vul 7, Dionys. xx. 9, Fr. Mai.) 

We have no account of the terms on which the 
Samnitee were received AsnbmWon by the Borons, 
or of their condition as subjects of the republic. But 
there can be no doubt that the policy of tho domi- 
nant people was to break up as much as nimble 
their na t ional cifmkatkn and all bonds of onion 
between them. At the same time two oalenks were 
established as fortreraes to keep them In check i one 
at Beoemitsm, in the oonntxy of (he Hhphd(^ 
268), and the ether at Aeemla, to tha *m ** 
Vultnnms(n.c. 264). 

ever, did not eofBce to earn* & M*®*<** 6 
Stomit ae during the fimahi nh War. After 
the battle of tan (to to *I6> the Bhjto* 
among the fint to Mare thamlvailn Avoor of 
uTirtornTto to have ton 

m fiasasqs 

tin* Ml otoofi bat tl» ttnunta rf l*y B 

tetate S*l tttafNtt OMWrf H» 
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tmsrsnraatjss 


port, wba. 
port tow of 
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ernttobt ao » Ptt* of tbr «t«ai»* 

importance- I* *,**W«M 



sauwtum. 

the land «f th« Hlrpinl was still in the han!a of the 
Carthaginian, *nd baoune the aeem of the open- 
tun* at Hanoi!*!’* ttantnaat Hanno againat Sem- 
prooiu* QneehM- It w*» wt till b. o, 209 that, 
Hannibal having been finally oompelled to relinquish 
fcfe hMUftm HiijW fan! appa- 
ttnffr m «MM* fwnlMfi tomtom aim) 
lilrii aalfi<nt~ to Bom*. (Ur. xrrH. IS.) 

Fromthi* ttae** bear no mereof ti* fienafaa 
in hatoiy tffl Aa.gt** iWftn 

C "~~* *°* xriwvt ImS 

t and *0 taMrtM » aim* 4U fay 
CWliMlM flf thf that of toalWOlPR* 

mb cfca**a aa tka bate* of tbe alHaa, ekaantom 
ftafas Mntifes. (Died. «x*v& 1* 
of toe mnkfr 



Pontius trintorite and twbiKw, worn also of 
*m* origin; and after the tell of Corflnium, toecset 
of gsverumstean* haad-^narta* eftafiCawwi 
uiM ftw<i to tooBamnite town of Borianmn,<md 
f 'vn thaw •ubsoqMtiy to Aemrnia. The Sam- 
wtn intend mM severely to the second cam- 
paign of the war, being attacked by Salle, who 
defeated Papins Mntilua, Amlanum and Bo- 
vSnam by ae—tth, and reduced toe Hirpiui to sub- 
immfoa. The other Samnfeae, however, ctiU held out, 
and an enny which had thrown itself into Nola was 
able to prolong Its resistance against AH toe efforts 
of Salle. Hence et the end of the second year of 
the war (a. o 89^, when all the other nations of 
Itily had successively submitted and been admitted 
to die Roman franchise, the Samnitee and Lncanians 
were still unsubdued, and nv'ntained a kind of 
Rum ilia warfare in their mountains, while the strong 
fortress of Nola enabled them still to maintain their 
footing in Campania. (Veil. Pat. n 17, Liv. EpiL 
laxx, Diod. xxxvu. 2. p* 640, Appian, B C l 58 ) 
In this state of things the civil war which broke 
cut between Sulla and Manna altered the nature of 
the contest The Samnitee warmly espoused the 
Marian cause, from a natural feeling of enmity to- 
ww 'ds Sulla, from whom anna they had recently 
entered so severely; and no important was the share 
they took in the struggle that ensued after the 
return of Sulla to Italy (b. 0. 83), that they »n 
boom measure imparted to what was otherwise a 
***** civil war, the character of a national contest 
A large number of them served to tbs army of toe 
younger Mafias, which was defeated by Sulla at 
Sacnpcntua (Appian, B.C. i. 87); and shortly after- 
***** an army, oompoeed principally of Samnitee 
and Lucaniana, under toe command of C. Poutras 
Tekwainis, made a desperate attempt to relieve 
rraen««tfi by marching suddenly upon Roma, They 
were met by toe army of Salto at toe very gates of 
the city, and the battle at the GeUtoe gate (Nov. 1, 
B * o. 82), though R tormtoated to the oomplets 
▼mtory of Sulla, was long remembered as one of the 
greatest dangers to which Borne had ever been ex- 
£*d. (Veil. Pat il 87; Appian, B.C. 1 93 ; Plot 
Luoan, il 185—438.) Pontius Telesinis 
follin the 8ekl and Sulla displayed his implaeabla 
na ™ towards the S am nites by putting to too 
sword, without mercy, 8000 primers who had been 
Pi«? 1?^ to** 1 * (Appian, 4*; Strab. v. 249; 

o ** 90t ) Ha had afamdy put to death aU 
toe Samnites whom lm had token prisoama at the 
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battle of Saoripertas, aBJgteg tost Ate ware the 
eternal enemies of too Roman name; andhenmr frl- 
lowed up this Mteffifa by a eyetematihdevurtetoti 
of their otenty, tarried on with to* expense tnuv 
of e^Matuuf too white nation. (Strab. i 

«•! 
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r*al eny tte Hl af pofiittoto hriagtohli 
day mTA i atoto «f almost oo»pteto * deSterica., 
(Pkr. I ML $ 8*) Some attempts seem itoMte 
have bote made under the Roman Iknfam to rectelb 
Rs pepaktom with fresh colonist^, es pechdly |y 
Hem, who founded oolonxe at Sadism, fmk, 
sad Aeeemia (Ate. Cohn. pp. 259, 2fte Am.); bat 
none of tbeee attatoed to any great MflpWj i , and 
the whole raped seems to have been very thinly 
populated and given up chiefly to pasturage. Bene- 
vtoturn alone retained its importance, and continued 
to be a flourishing city throughout the period of the 
R o m an Empire. In the divioon of Italy under Au- 
gustus the land of the Hirpini was separated from 
the test of Samnium, and was placed to toe Second 
Region with Apulia and Calabria, while the rest of 
the Samnites were included to the Fourth Region, 
together with the Sabines, Frentani, Peligni, &t. 
(Plm iii. 11. s. 16, 12 s. 17.) At a later period 
this district was broken up, and Samimun with the 
land of the Frentani constituted a separate province. 
This is the arrangement which we find in the No- 
titia, and it was pi jb&bly introduced at an earlici 
period, as the Liber Colomarum in one part gives 
under & sdpaiate head the “ Ciutates Regioms Sam- 
nn,” including under that name the towns of the 
Peligni, as well ah the FrentAni (NotU. Digiu n. 
pp 9, 10, Ltd. Colon, p. 259 ) In another part of 
the same document, which is undoubtedly derived 
from diffoient sources, the Samnite towns are classed 
under the head of Campania, bat this union, if it 
ever really subsisted, coaid have been but of very 
brief duration. The w Provmcia Sammi* is re- 
peatedly mentioned in inscriptions of the 4th cen- 
tury, and was governed by an officer styled “ Prae- 
sea.” (Mommsen, Die Lib. Col p. 206.) The 
same appellation continued to use after toe tell of 
the Roman Empire, and the name of Samntom aa a 
separate province is frond both to Ossaiodorai and 
Pantos Diaconns. (Cassiod. For. xi. 36; P. Diao. 
But Lmg. ii. 20.) The only towns in it that re- 
tained any consideration in toe time of the last writer 
were Aofldena, Aeeemia, and Beneventum. The 
tost of these cities became under the Lombards toe 
capital of an independent and powerful duchy, which 
long survived toe tell of too Lombard kingdom to 
the N. of Italy. Bnt in the revelations of the middle 
ages all trace of toe name and ancient limits of 
Samnium wss lost. At too present day toe name 
of 8amio h indeed given to a province of the 
kingdom of Naples; but this is merely an official 
d ea to satica. recently restored, to the district, which 
SdlwioMly ta/«Jlad ti» Cmtsto « UtU*. 

Ultra eonpriae «m gi—r part rf A* 
atami tmt tlw rnodwo bonnd*«i«» h*n ■« r*-“ " 

to tbo aaotant fiWiiwo*, *od » 



<m swum*. 

of i« territory ii included in the Arndt 

Zavoro, while a corner in the NW. is assailed to 
the Abnmsi 

Of the national character of the Semnites we 
1mm Mo mom theft that they mm extremefar 
him M MM Mired inherited to a great da», 
gree the frugal and atatple habile of thwr anceetom 
the Mime. We find alee hniiiTfrt**"? that tiny ve» 
tained the strong religion* or sapentidons MM 
4f the Sefcines, of which a striking instance is gi van 
tj Uvy in the rites and oaaxnomes with which they 


that they pomessed towns, and 
kaa^abanjdf fortified. This 


teeons that they levied in B» 0.493. 
(lir.atft) Baft they had almost ceased to eakt so 
anatiottto thedaysof the Latin poets and writers 
that am p rese r ve d to ns; and henoe we cannot 
wander that thair name it seldom alluded to. They 
are eaid te hate dwelt for the most part, bka the 
in open villages; but it ie evident, frees 
s of their eariuat wars with the Rnmana, 
of them, at 
inned by the 
naiebsMBftlle of a very ancient style of construe* 
Iko, wtoft ale etiU preserved at Aeeanua and Be- 
viannm, and stall more remarkably at Aofidena. 
( Abekea, Mitfd JtaUm, pp. 140, 14*.) Bat from 
the Tory nature of their country the Si 
, always have been, to a great extent, 
pastoral people, and had probably received only a 
hunt tinge of einhsataan, through their i 
with the Campanian* and Apulians. 

Ill* Topography. 

The nvere of the Sammte territory 
already noticed in connection with the 
chains and groups in which they take their nee. 
From the purely inland character of the legion, none 
of these nvere. with the exception of the Color and 
its tributaries, belong wholly to Sammum, but tra- 
verse the tern tone* of other nations before they 
reach the sea. Thus the Ssgrns and Trim us, after 

quitting the mountains of Sammum, flow through 
the land of the Freotani to the Adriatic, the TV 
femns separates the temtary of that people from 
Apulia, while the Franco and the Aufidua treveree the 
plains of Apufia. Oft the other aide of the central 
■a vsdto 


chain the Vsdtoms, with its affluent the Cater, 
and the tribataHsa of the latter, the Sabatne and 
Tamaras, entry down the whole of the waters of 
the Apre ram s of Sammum, which flew to the Tyiw 
shpftjbui cm* 

f5s topography of Samnium is the most obscure 
sadeoafawdof any pert of Italy. The reason of 
ilia Is obnens* Fran the continued wars whab 
had d ft raHtod the oountiy; and the state of dtno- 
i to whiflh It was reduced in the time of the 
, only n few towns had survived, at 
i in eaoh a stole as to be deemed worthy of no- 
ties by them; aad many of the nemos mentteoed by 
l£vy «nl oihsr MM dnrtng the early ware of the 

' 'tifstfissrsEvs: 

liwa* S# th* ittktw mom of th. 

iwVtoogM^ is which 
M th.hr Mttl* and twoperty 
i which w» mentioned by th* 
S atari* andorthoBomaa Em- 
rwhdLtocitortv hititeaifii may h* 
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th* m fci Migmd 
to lie otitML la t ie upper 
wv I mmma, th. toni. 
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ftmyvef which bordered on that of Vemtflnm to 
Campania. At the northern foot of the 40mte 
Maim wee Bovustm ; and in He monutam 
tract between it end the Frentani wri^MMuac 
or TBamerroM (TVtoan) Stilt'd Intom 
tor toas n tm t the nine of whkh ase toMto 
mar Apdie f and at tha south ern fool ef thtdowti 
Mttkm, to th* ndtoy of th* 0*lv, m Tmmu. 
kuuK/kM kjft. th. NW. «f thb, tothnaByif 
tfta Vnltaraaa, and at tha fbctdthn JfmeaiiftjHtot 
dinotlto. In th* eeantn ft th. BhnpM wotoK- 
w t n , th* ouitol of tM wh*b toaM i Aaco- 
uutv*, ww iftwWfn, «boot 1J mil** to th«SW. ; 
Swa Vvtwm mv th* ftoaftn of Apltoi 
toman*, •» f vo d owv, m th* mm Mt; 
Amumom. MV th. mho. of Cmumto #4 
O — m i — th. — * — * A *~~ *~*-*it rufiili 
<n iMHla, v that it b vrimri by fj,hp, M 
that nommy. On tfia h owtors of OsttmiMih hetwem 
to n ia a tos and the plains, we re Oendhtoh arm 
raolly one. th* oyiu! of th« OmSm tribe ; wt 
S.npoiA, th* poob* eit* of whbh hM Mlhwi 
deternuned, bot which wt bm bv rihrtil b 
th* iwgbboarfaesd of Moojjt Tllet*. the Bm. 
nib Oiunt, oa th* other Mad, wv ritMtel X 
nf the Tnltnrnno. et Cf ntoo j MdOovrattmu, 
ito a fianmvte ahr. waa to the aim* whrhtomhiiwl 
The g^o? UfilT the njpMdk cf thlW 
tnraua, extending from that river tow wit On fh 
towina, mast therefore have been indwlUl j to Ine- 
hot Teanum and Calee. itoM a# ttot 
me certainly hotheff i ifl M hto p i riin 
It is probable, h ow ever , that lumfr mm 
the limits between Campatoa and Smaatom were 
eulyect to many finotuatkns; and Straha eeeoa to 
regard them as imperteetly fixed even in bis day 
(Htrab v p 249.) 

Of the mum towns of Saxnmnm, or those which 
,_a meotiODed only in history, may be notu*l 
Dubokia (Lit. x. *9), identified, but <m very slight 
grounds, with CMa Keodbo, N. of Bttjamo ; Mi a 
gahtia (lATwX. 17). eeppoeed to be Basely ei 
the frunUers of Apnha, new the sources of the 
Frento (Fartm); Bosculka, on the frontiers of 
Apulia, between Aecolaxtum end Aquitoma, Tw 
<noim, ia th* mam Mighhoorheod, eajl «W 
Trevico / Puoku, nev Sm Agam ttiOmt , - 
frontier* of Ovapvb; Ou*UMm*Jvgmm 
of than anfettaod hy Lhjr (tttl «) » «*; 

on with Alttbt, vd ivMMy ritybd » ^ 

Doghhonrhood of that sty; OoMWWTOf - * f’ 

«»n tin city cC m mbi _ y ff i tw m 

ssiiasitt'jSSEs 
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by Di adorn aa the can* of the 

victory in •* c* 314 (Diod* six* 76); and several 
ptaoesof wfeMl the names are found only in Virgil and 

Sto It-afe-Mw*** jtoraAB, Batomw, wd 

&r§a^2ir.%ss%. 

ttoy m ftto — 1|— *• w »>«« town* of to* 
BinU km km «b*»dr fl i ow od in that atMn 
P*an«, « PM^t^lwl to Strata (▼. ft »#0) 
m ttat of hjftm «M«— Sag to bit tira^ l* —tohljr 
«om^btt***rawhoto*t*ta»«tattoaMI— , 
totodtoMliwMwwM tor*—— a* 
»ndw — BantaBnip— of»totot««l>>I J— ih l ^ 

or Jnraawn,rfmBBto|j*l nude, «Hdt to — dp- 

wafCdrisnaafa 

nodes* to* “Mm* apr’ omanf tlw "eMtotw 
Samml* (M. CW. ft MO.) ft m pntaUv 
ntatel to to* wtoood of ft* JAna* 
ftfaw » fttr toiho H. of tho Sura*, and on the 
Tin fronUara of tlw Mwototoi. fllNHWb Amo*. 
XN.fr Ml.) Th* MtotMW* of a tow* nomad 
lifernum (a Vary daubtftfl [Titwaiira]; and that of 
i lty of tit bshsc ef Sarantum, though adopted fay 
many 14& writere (BomeneUi, ▼oh U. p. 490), car- 
fiamly teste aa no adequate authority. 

Samnmm waefrurereed U ancient times fay several 
lines ef highway. One of these, Mowing nearly 
the same line with the modern road from Naples to 
Aqtala, prooeadad up the valley of the Vulturous 
f*om Yenafrom to Aeeerma, thence crossed the 
mountain ndge to Anfidena m the valley of the 
hagrus, and from thence again over another moun- 
tain pass to bulmo in tlw land of tho Peligni 
Another branch led from Aeeerma to Bovianum, and 
hom thence to loquos Tuticus, Jtbere it joined the 
Via Appia or Irajana. A thinl followed the valley 
of the Vultumna from Aewrma to Allifae, and 
thence by Tetana to Beneventnm There seems 
also to have been a cross line from the latter place 
by Saepinum to Boviannm. (I tin. AnL p. 102, Tab. 
tout ) But these different lines are very confusedly 
laid down m the Tabula, and the distances given 
are often either corrupt or erroneous Ibe course 
of the Via Appia, and Its Iwanch called the Via 
Trajana, through the land of the EQrpuii, has been 
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C SAMO-HIDM, SAMMO'NIUM, SA&O'in^M, 
SALMOKB PB01L (Xafutrier, lakfrina r, 8tnb. 
it p 106, x. ffr 474, 47#, 478, 48#, ’W, 

ftP 1 -’' " 

I #18 1 
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a hejghl wi a Affly fay the aeaxdwra (SwOawP* 
PiMpfayiip ill Itta l Ap 41, ed, Bonn.) HdM 
Siat rrri f &CTi i , dr the Thrown fiawos, lUdi 
said by &aaaiuaa (vil A 1 6) to have been Ookmiaca 
and named by certahi fugitives from the tcpM 
Samos,— and Samx, one ef the names of CepiWMa, 
which w inversely connected with MJy/Sa cf 
Btmfao’a conjecture* (x p. 457). HjWpfieable 
tha idea of ahmafcian is to the island b#$fcua map 
be aeon in tho narratives and views given by Dr* 
Clarke (TVoeefr, vol u. p. 192, vol. in p. 366), whe 
uses the strongest langtwge in describing the conspin 
ctwoa height of Samoa above the sorrranding islands. 

The Mowing earlier names of Samos are i 


timed by Pliny (v. 37) and other writers,— Par- 
tbema, Anthemus, Melamphylas, Drynsa and Cy- 
pariaaia. Some of these have evidently arisen from 
the physical characteristics of the whmd. Samos 
was, and is, well-wooded. It is intersected from K 
to W. by a chain of mountains, which is m fact a 
continuation of the range of Mycale, being separated 
from it only by the narrow channu hardly a mile 
in breadth, which tli- Turks call the Little Boghaz. 
Here was fought tie decisive \ictory against the 
Persians, B c 479 The Great Boghaz, winch is 
nearly 10 miles m bieadth, separates the other ex- 
tremity of Samos from the comparatively low island 
of Icaria. The length of Samos, from E. to W-, is 
about 25 miles. Its breadth is very \axiable. Strabo 
reckons the circuit at 600 stadia, Pliny at 87 miles, 
though he says that Isidorus makes it 100. These 
sy be readily accounted for by omitting 

Part F«%, which is a wud-kwking 

bay, though a very serviceable harbour, an the north. 
Hare the modern capital is situated: but in aneient 
tunes the bay cf Vathy seems to have been com- 
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SAkOS. 


tfaii fart Of the island, lias probably given rise to the 
name fay which it is new cafied iteercuGvHi). 

The position of Samos was nearly opposite the 
boundary-line of Cana and Ionia; and its early 
traditions connect it, first with Canans and Leleges, 
and then with Ionian*. The first Ionian colony & 
said to have consisted of settlers from Epddaurna, 
who were expelled from thence by the Ai^ives. 
However this may be, we find Samos at on early 
period in the position of a powerful member of the 
ionic confederacy. At this time it was highly dis- 
tinguished in maritime enterprise and the science of 
taarigatiou. Thucydides tells ns (L 18) that The 
fimhsa were among the first to make advances in 
nasal oonstmetion, and that for this purpose they 
availed t fa e mad vos of the semees of Ameinodea the 
Corinthian shipbuilder. The story of Pliny (viL 57), 
that either they or Periolea the Athenian first oou- 
•tooted transports for the conveyance of hones, 
tfcehflft Im %ptftled to literal acceptance, is well 
worthy tf mientaao; end Samos will always be 
fireman MuWoyagB of her citisen Colaeos, who, 
•not atthhatfivine direction" (Herod. iv. 159), first 
p e a staa tsd threagh the Pillan of Hercules into the 
Ocean, and thee not only opned out new fields of 
oore reew ial enterprise, bat enlarged the geographical 
Urea of the Greeks by making them for the first 
time fomtilar with the phenomenon of the tides. 

Under the despot Polyeretes, Sernas was in fact 
the gre at es t Greek maritime power. This famous 
man, about ten yean after the taking of Sardis by 
Cyrus, held Samos in a position of proud independ- 
ence, when Lesbus and Chios had submitted to the 
Persians. He had 1000 bowmen in his pay, he 
pneseased 100 ships of war, and made oounderable 
conquests both among the islands and the mainland. 
He fought successfully against the MUreures and 
lesbians, and made a treaty with Amasis, king of 
Egypt Whether we are to take the story in the 
poetical form in which it is prese n ted to ns by He- 
rodotus, or to attribute the change to the more 
probable mo tive of self-interest, this treaty was 
broken off for an tUbuiee with Oambysea. In con- 
neetiop with this monarch's expedition to the Nile, 
some S a m ia n m d kwi tonts ware so treacherously 
treated by Fdtyomtos, that they sought and obtained 
assistance from Greece. Ajotet fores offeeedae 
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SAMOS. 

Dalis sailed to Marathon, taking Naxot on bis way; 
Bat the dominion of the Persians did not last long. 
When their fleet was gathered at Samos again, after 
the battle of Sakmis, to the number of 400 sail, it 
was m a great measure the urgency of Samian ea^ 
vqys which induoed the oommandere of the Greek 
fleet at Delos to go across to the eastern side of the 
Aegsean. Then followed that battle in the strait, 
which completed the liberation of the Greeks. 

In the maritime confederacy winch was organised 
soon afterwards under Athenian rule, Samos seems 
to hare been the most powerful of the three islands 
i exempted from paying tribute. It was 
the faatfanoe of her ufttsene that the oommm 
m re m a red from Delos to Athena, fore 
tide friendship with Atoms wm turned into Utter 
sanity tu uapreqnaore of a conflict with Matos 

■Leato tha ■ m > fit., Ml j ■ 
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vdtod; and a large fores toss despatched from Afhsm 
<K>mn is wBOB f ih ww i ii nfl « m gBmuiy ns 
of whom wore Sopbodee and Peridot. The latter 
prono un ced in tbs Oeratiricus the ftmsnd oration 
over those who bad fidkn in tha war wUdk # aftra a 
rashtanoe of nine msntfaa, seduced Samoa toooffipfete 
subjection. 

Fram439 to 419 Samea remained withettt forti- 
fications and without a fleet But about this httsr 
date it became the hinge upon uftfoll4dt the coo- 
cludmgevento of the Pdoponneaian War nafiy turned 
The first increments towards the retaMKrinato* of 
an oligarchy at Athens began at Semes through die 
intrigues of Aldbisdee ; and yrt this island was 
practically the home of the Athenian deoaocruy 
during the struggle which ensued. It was at-8om<* 
that Aldbiadaa rejoined his fellow-dtiaene ; and 
from Samos that he finally sailed for the Moras 
m 407. Even till after the battle of ArgfmiMe 
Samos was, more than any other place, the heed 
quarters and base of operations for the Athenian 


Our notice* of the island new become more flag 
memary. Ate tha death of Alexander the Gnat 
it was for a time fluMset to tha kings of Egypt 
(Pdyb. v. 85.) Bufasftfaaotly, it took the partol 
Amiocbus the Gmnt hi his war with Boom- It 
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fnm wajona Pj««j wW «» aamm * mid by PJIny (xxxvi 40 ) to taw la* ijm»#* 
•ome of tbe nwdoni villagee m tteialaod, Meulmom, polishing gold. Beatoemmltoai totetoral 'mtm 

A II •m Irmirfn^n rV*m* min ihoIhh /’I - .1 •at m _ . « s, » 


Attomtoon, and Vovrlotes (TWfa giving the (Lc., abo xgvffl. M, *7. xxxi. 44 is», & 53) 
nuae to some Maude at the entrance of thebey of the Prions A*# *ip£rtim The 

Smyrna). Samos wss much injured by the ravages Samian mrjLEmZ fo hkh TfU it P*—* 
of Mowsini. In Tonraefort’s time the largest part (g Sank etimtoto *eubaSi kwEtan" FUa. 
of tbe bland was the property of ecclesiastics; and lav. 46), tad the name has Mm tiraflHinaiaHr 
the number of convents and nunneries was con- given by modem write* to the “rad hmfems pot 
siderable. He reckoned the population to be 13,000; tery * made by the femnu tiwnarins Sat J imrr£ 
now it is sstimated at 50,000, nearly the whole use. (See Marryatfa Pnttory and Fttsieafnl Tjondew 
being Christian. 8a«ooa p«fonnad a distinguished 1850, m SSt, ISO.) tor the aaUgal Flora and 
part in the War of Independence. The Turks often Xagna w the iriaad we mmi he eaatewt torafos to 

sssy-gj 

■bent and a* OtMk flat notated an Mint mu KltenMmimiflmma* * ■H indu *TfniiaTlia_ nin 
iwrfullT tin tMi tnrrrtunt (jSiWi berate T teeoter jmS^fAfamt ieJiS mm 

«UfU, 18M, n wfeMi^rtittoaar tte tette ItkltfS 

ofMycalatoakptoo*. FeraUay* pmaoralfcam far Aumnmo (1 a.) that the mu and fate of fe— ■ 
. descent an tte Uni wn mate by Tahir-teete, atom to mafat t an twine a year: mi Stmbo Um 
whs ted MAW teaMmipo Mani on th* pr* m Ad to gteenl faltfulnme mw ate safe gt* 
mater «f *6Mate Panaris aat tin ta • Motto (tee to the p a rt ml IfwIteTiiAfa* 

Dev Gap TregUttmn, Md ia th. oanhten white Tte awteadagte) intowot of Snap it ntajmtsu. 
fullowd tte team ted, and Tahir-Pate. mH* tMj «mSS5 Mttet phto cateaCiSSem. 
away. AlttMa HM tte LomOheto Lyetugna am tetetetteaaaifeiaiyrfHamatoneaxti«s%«« 
r/fmm of tip Maud * in tea tea* cteated mm aacfaat atty on th* other. This plain ie terminated at 
of the teSt,” aa U obeored by Boh, who describee tbe SW. by* promontory, which (remit* white elite ia 
the castle built by Lyenrgoa oo the raina of a tailed ten add. by tte Greeks, bat which netted 


.880, n. 888, 190.) Tor tte attend ten and 

Ngj» te ajljtedm mate ba ooahmttemte ta 
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KM* wmm* for ildjMUing. It ia tattfe 
ij£oaeMa«t) that tie races and Ml of fiance 
ata* to pemotfsB twice a year; and Strabo hdatm 


the Lo f ot hete Lycuygna 
* in & true classical i 


tWy osoeentigtad in that plain on the &, whioheQKi« 
tained the saakaaiy of Hem at one extremity 
indent city on the other. This plain is tenoumtid at 


mediaeval fort, adding thatiaewaa then (1841) re* from the Genoera the name of Cape ftriowwt, in 
siding with the rank of Colonel at Athene, and that oonaequenoe of the single column of the HernKim 
he waa wall remembered and much regretted in which remains standing in its immediate neighbour* 
Samoa. This ktond waa aiaignad to Turkey by tbe hood. Vhgil talk ne (As*, i. 16), that Samoa wee 
treaty which fixed the limits of modem Greece; at least second in the affections of Juno; and her 
bat it continued to make straggles for its indepen- temple and worship contributed much to the fame 
dente. Since 1835 it has formed a separate Bey- and affluence of Samos for many centuries. Hero* 
lick under a Fhanariot Greek named Stephen dotus says that the temple was the largest he had 
Vogorides, who remdoa in Constantinople with the seen. It was of the Ionic order ; m form it was 
title of u Prince of Samos," and ifads a governor as decastyle dipteral, In dimensions 346 feet by 189. 
his deputy. Besides other rights, the inland has a (See Leake, Asia Minor , p. 348.) It was never 
separate flag exhibiting the white Greek cross on a entirely finished. At least, the fluting of the 
blue ground, with a narrow red stripe to denote de- columns was left, like the foliage on parts of our 
pendence on the Porte. It doee not appear, how- cathedrals, incomplete. The original architect was 
ever, that this g over nm ent of Greeks by a Greek Rhoecus, a Samian. The temple was burnt by tbe 
for tiie Sultan ia conducive to contentment Persians. After its restoration it was plundered by 

The present inhabitant* of this frnitfol island are pirates in the Mithridatio War, then by Verree, and 
said to be more e s te emed for their industry tfran then by M. Antony. He took to Bonne three st atues 
tWrhoMrty. Ttey export Ok, wool, win* oil, and Dttributad to Myron: of thm Anputw Mtond 
♦rate. IT tte word AmwmI fa tetod from this tte Atbana andBanete, «nd ntabtel tte tew to 


ptaa, It b fMfeabk that *Uk tet bow «n otytot of doeowto tbo 0»pltoL Tteteapof tteftedMitoM 
te indoMiy (by n oorntdanUe turn. FOny (ziiL mad* of wood, and wm nppoMd to te tte«ote«f 
**) mantisna pomagrnartaa among !ta fruita. At Smilia, * contenpomiy of Oaadabn. In SteMa 
““ Pnmot day tte boua of tte oamb^no an tte* tte temple, with ita ehapala. waa * aamjdate 
ozportad to Baaaln, wbam a ebanp epUt ter tbe piotara gallery, and tte hnaadual poatlan aan Ml 
««»■ people to mate Iran them. Wa might of atatnaa. (Sea Orig. «. Ato A) te the time ef 
* l Vpma tern tte aams of Meant Ampalaa, that the Taoitaa, thto mnetaagr ted tte righto of mytem. 
winaof «ba htoad mo oalabmtod IT tte aaetont (Aaa.to.IA) Whan PanaaMaaima tban,tbapaapia 
*>rtdi tet ia* n aamtetee weald te in dfaeot pointed eat to Mm tee afrmb at Agma Ctetet, 
*««dteteito the wmdacf8thte.-ba noakw.it enter tte tteteefwte*, rate* tanteMltejtem 
“•nmaitebto toot, that tteogh ttewtoa of the tonbmam, It ran britowd ttet Bam wy team 
"“"wdiat fabmteaad tl tetebtete warn fPana#l.o.) Hoaee the ttoar itaeif waa anted £w< 
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and thus harmonises with the natural derivation of 
the word. Bi the plain which extends along the 
haoe of the mountains eastwards towards the city, 
Bobs mji that there are traces of indent channels 
made for the purpose of irrigation. He regards the 
marshy places near the temple to be the KcUoroh 
ud the *Mku mentioned by Atfcsuaeus (xiil p. 5719 
in oonnsetioo with the expedition of Pericles. (The 
timer placets likewise referred to by Herodotus, in. 
99*) Across this plain, which ie about two miles in 
length, them is no doubt that a Sacred Way extended 
ftm tiie sanctuary to the city, like that which 
demoted Athene with Eleusis. Somewhere on this 
line (curd vV dMw rV els rb *H pouor, Fans, vii* 5. 
f 6) wee the tomb of Bhedine end Leontichus, 
Whom loners need to moke their vows; and traces of 
funeral monumeuka ere still seen at the extremity of 
the line/oloss to the city-wall 
The modem town of Chora, dose to the past kud- 
ing through the mountains to Fatly, is near the place 
of theende^ «r, Which was situated partly in the 
plain Ind pirtitiy on the elope of the hill The 
western wall tune in a straight line from the moun- 
tain towards the sea, with the exception of abend 
inwards near the tombs just mentioned. Here is e 
btaekiflh stream (9 ykofttt 0, which ie the Cheeiua, 
the eeoond of the three streams mentioned by Pliny. 
(8eeHl9m. Jfsyn.a.v. ’AermAafo.) The southern 
wall dose not touch the sea in all He length, end is 
strengthened by being raised on vaulted substruc- 
tions. Here end elsewhere the ruins of Samos touch 
the question of the use of the arch among the 
Greeks. On the east side of the city the walls are 
very considerable, being 10 or 12 feet thick, and 
about 18 feet high. The masonry is partly qua- 
drangular and partly polygonal; there are round 
towers at intervals on the ontoide of the wall, and 
m one place are truces of a gate. In tire eastern 
part of the city was the steep citadel of Astypalaea, 
which was fortified by Polycrates (Polyaen. StrcU. i. 
23. § 2), and here probably was what Suetonius 
calls the palace of Polycrates. (Suet. Calif. 21.) 
In the higher part of the town the tbrotrt is dis- 
tinctly visible; the marble seats are removed ; un- 
derneath is a large cistern. The general area is 
covered with email fragments, many ef the beet 
having furnished materials far the modem castle of 
Ljcurgua near the shore on the SE«; and little 
more remains of a city which Herodotus says was, 
under Poly crates, the greatest of dries, Hellenic or 
Barbarian, and which, in the time of comparative 
decay, is still celled by Horace Conemna Samoa. 




and of a* hwmsusi tunnel which formed an aque- 
duct for tiro rfcy. The format of these works (tb 
riydrtt as it is new called, from being shape! like a 
"li brio* Astypalaea; and, though it is 
o small craft, its famous moles 
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SAHOSATA. 

main. It I. dor that it cannot ha in Aw quarry 
pointed out to Boss; both because the cleavage of 
the rock is in the wrong direction, and because 
water from such a height would fall like a cascade 
on the city. 

The authorities, to which reference has been made 
in this article, are. Touroefort (Vofog* db 
1717, up 404—436), who has given a very onfaii 
account of the island ; sad Bros (Behan mf Am 
Otieckh chin fnssfa hr Afdiocktt Jfseres, voj* I. 
1643, pp. 169—105), who has examined the sites 
and remains of the ancient city and Heraenm mere 
carefully than any cos else. (See also Clarke, 
7Vos«Z#,vqL U. pp. 191-194, voUH. pp 864—667 ) 
Maps or the island will be found in Tcmrnefert and 
Cboissul-Qoutihr; but the best delineation of it is 
given fti three of the English Admiral^? charts. 
There Is a smaH sketch of the neighbourhood of the 
city la Kieparfs Heflas (1861), and a larger one in 
Bose. In Kiepert’e general map the livers Im- 
brssus and Cberius are wrongly placed, sad sho 
(probably) the ridge of Atnptias. It ie very qro*» 
ttouabk whether the point called Poseidftu can t« 
where it is (doubtfally) placed hi Bonis pirn: the 
position of the Kttle island Narthecis ia the stnut 
seems to show that this prorwutory ought to be 
farther to the east (See Strab. dhr. p. 637.) A 
little volume was published in London, and dedi- 
cated to James Duke of York, in 1676, entitled “ A 
Deacription qf tAe pretent Stefs tf fount*, Nicer™, 
Pntmot, and Mount A thro, by Joseph OeorgimiH 
(r««p 7 tip^nj»), Archbishop of Samos, now In mg 
in London, translated by one that knew the author 
in Constantinople.” From this book it appeals that 
Dapper has taken much directly, and Tournefoit 
indirectly. Panofka has written a book on Sam«*. 
{Ret Samiorum, Berlin, 1822): and more recently 
(1856) Gndrin has published a work on this island 
and Faunas. [ J. & H.] 
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of the ri m and ft wfe asylum on the western ride." 
The legate was therefore instructed to seize and hold 
possession of Samoeata.' (B. J. vii. 7. § 1.) This 
town gate birth to Lucian, and became infamous in 
the third century in connection with the heretical 
bishop 11 Paul of Samosata,’ who first broached the 
heresy of the simple humanity of our Lord; end was 
oopdegnfad tea council as w mbl s d at Antioch (a. d, 
272, Euseb. if. M, viL 27, 28). The modem name 
of the town is fomoi or Brow se r , about 40 mjfeo 
a of the cataiwolsef the Euphrates, when it pup* 
Mount Taurus, hut Focepke could bear of a* retie 
tb era. (fiUm+*km on Syria, vol iL 


SAMOTHRACE. fOt 

(p. 280, ed. 4M1 metttfoai a nxU, which ptoafcly 
waa identic*! with the htihonr beroeMmuririfati tif 
by Livy. Tip *he*at % (of the 
the island) vjti oD the north, hi the plioe marked 
PalaepoUs cr£ibm chart. 
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door or aaacoeATA. 

SAMOTHRAXE, SAMOTHBAXA, or 8AM0- 
THltAXIA (%aju*p4m : JEth. BvuMfet; *H»- 
Spvtitn in Herodotus, who usee the adjective Sopo- 
0pT}lKios, and calls the inhabitants 2ap*0piiunt. In 
rini) (iv. 23) we find the form Samothrace; in the 
Jtm Ant (p.522, Wees), Samothraca, in Livy 
(xln. 25, 50, xliv. 15, 46), both S&tnuthr&ca and 
Samothnuua Properly it is “the Thracian Samoa. M 
lhus Homer calls it sometimes Senior Gpriitclri, 
bonietiines biinply Z Senior. Hen*ft the line m Virgil 
(Aen vu 208); 

“ Thteiciamque Sam am quae nunc Samothraeia 
fertur” 

By the modern Greeks it is called Samothraki, and 
often also Samandraki (it rb fjuuvbpdxt), which is 
merely a corruption of the other, formed in ignorance, 
alter the analogy of Stamboul and Stalimnu, — par- 
ty<Ut denoting u a sheepfold "). An island in the 
north of the Aegaean, opposite the month oi the He- 
brus, and lying N. of Imbrue, and HE. of Lemnos. 
Its distance from the coast of Thrace is estimated at 
38 miles by Pliny (t ©.), who says its circuit ib 32 
miles. It is of an oval shape, and, according to the 
huglish survey, 8 miles in length and 6 in breadth, 
it was traditionally said to have been diminished in 
*>w, in consequence of an outburst of waters from 
the Hellespont; and perhaps some great physical 
changes took place in thia part of the Aegaean at no 
^ry remote period. (See Admiral Smyth’s Medi- 
to'oneon, pp. 74 , 119 ) However this may be, ba~ 
mothiaoe is remarkable for its extreme elevation. Ho 
Jana m the north of the Archipelago is eo conspieu- 
ou», except Mt Athos; and no Island in the whole 
Archipelago is eo high, except Canduu The sieve- 
? on of the highest point, called Saooe by Tliny (U), 
lcTJ^lL 62 * 0 foet In the Admiralty Chart (Na 
^54). The geographical position of this point (the 
mi?!? 1 - ne®e of which*!* Mt Fingaree) Is 40° 26' 
taL and 25° 88* 28" E. long. Though them 
re several anchorage* on the coast of, Samothrace, 
•»«ttl» ebsence of good harbours, a dreum. 
cjiuu ?, hl ^ mon y with the expression of Pliny, who 
‘‘"•it importuorisshaa omnium.* Scgrlax, however 


tit 111 thaThrodaw Itind. Ahs 3 

itikr tie Sea, and that tie tern* was thriefa r* 
(foeatc tirofafand before us, as well as to othtt* 
ttintXltirti; Samos.] The earlier name* of 8a- 
metiinu* were Danfattfa, Electric, Melite, and Lea- 
«rie* Diodorus Siculus (v. 47) SMaks of its in* 
h a Wt a nt s aa Autochthons, and dwells on pecetiuities 
of their faagepge as connected wfiti their iftigkms 
worship. The chief interest of this island Is con* 
nested with the Gabbibl For these mysterious 
divinities we must refer to the Diet ef Bioorapky 
mi Mythology. Pelasgtias are arid by Herodotus 
(U. 61) to have first inhabited tie island, and to 
have Introduced the mysteries. 

The lofty bright of Samothrace appeals in Homer 
in a very picturesque connection with the scenery of 
Troy. He describes Poseidon as gazing from this 
throne on the incidents of the war* and travellers 
in the Troad have noticed the view of Samothrace 
towering over Imbros as a proof of the truthfulness 
of the Iliad. Bearing in mind tins geographical 
affinity (if we may so call it) of the mountain-tops 
ot Saoce and Ida, we shall hardly be surprised to find 
Scymnus Chius (678) calling Samothrace a Trojan 
island (nvjtros T The tradition was that 
Dardanus dwelt there before he went to Troy, and 
that he introduced the Cabetnc mysteries from 
thence into Asia. 

A few detached points may be mentioned which 
connect this island with tireek and Roman history. 
Its inhabitants joined Xerxes in hia expedition against 
Greece; they are spoken of as skilful in the use of 
the javelin; and a Samothracian ship is said to haw 
sunk an Athenian ship, and to hava been sunk in 
turn by an Aeginetan one, at the battle of Salamia. 
(Herod, viii. 90.) At that time the Samothrarians 
possessed forts erected on the mainland. (Ib. vii. 
108 ) Philip of Maeedon and his wife Olympias 
were both initiated in the mysteries. It would seem 
that such initiation was regarded as a preservation 
from danger. (Aristoph. Fm, 877, and Svhol) 
Samothrace appears also to have had the rights cf 
asylum; for Perseus took refuge there, after he waa 
defeated by the Romans in tie battle of Pydna. 
(Liv. xlv. 6.) Germanicus sailed to the island with 
the view of bring initiated ; but he waa prevented 


by an omen (Tao. Am u iL 64.) St Paul pasried 
tie night at anchor here on hfe first voyage from 
AA la Europe. (Aotl, xti. 11.) In Wtojft »Br 
Samo thrace was a free stated, ft). IntheSynaodeWUs 
we find it, with Thasos, in the prorince erf 
f Wees. 0 . 640.) In the later division desontid if * 

Constant Porphyrog. (»•/***■ wL 2^ 

it fa in the Thracian subdivision of the ffat Bo* 
ropean or Thracian Themo. _ “ , 

fignotim ee appears to have, no modern tojipi 
8m 8 


SAMULOCENAE. 


Pliny (xxxvii 67) 
of a gem which «u found 
there; end in the Middle Ages its honey and goats 
are said to have teen celebrated. No traveller seems 
to have explored and described this island. [J.S.H.] 
SAMULOCENAE, according to the Peut. Tab, 
riiigM* 


ptions 


rim spot, tajttoontin, was apparently 

•rieny of some importaaoe in tlwAgri Decnmates 
of Germany. Tfa»TabtoartaBa»ariyta 
It VindsBeia, whence some aattouiviaaa have re- 


there oen bn no doubt that they are 
on|y two Anns of the same name belonging to one 
town, the alto of which is occupied by the modem 

" * * tha Nmkar, whom 

. as coins, inscription*, 
*L fOnuL Jaamaan. 
Ctiomia Smmloomat, Btat^uT 1840, 8 «m 


(Ctaog. 
indkU. ■ 

[T. H. D.] 


JtSwmu, p. 107, 

nu. Cto~3 tL,&] 

SAW* • ifirgf 
ft*. fr. 44.) 

IM of tb. a 
144.) 

SAHTDACl » tjw.ee th. d 

Omvnk, iMM by Ibnfaa (o. 88. ri. Didot) iod 
ttakmy (»i & J 7). It mem to hm boon 
pUad wr th. month of tbit itar 6nnjdMM. 
(fin oko Staph. B. «,*.) It is possible, as suggested 
by Forbiger, that the river is the same as the present 
SadJL fr] 

&ANAUS (laraJt), a town of Phrygia, in the 
neighbourhood of Laodkria. (Stub. xii. p. 576 ; 
Hierocl. p. 666.) In the acta of the Council of 
Chskedon (p. 674), it is called 1arm*r w 6\it, and 
is probahly mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 2. § 26) under 
the name of Sank. [L. &] 

SANCTIO, a place in the Agri Decnmates, In 
the south-west of Germany, was situated on the 
banks of the Rhine, but is mentioned only by Axn- 
mianos Maredlinus (xxl 8), and in each a manner 
that it is not easy to identify its site; H is pomible, 
however, that the modem Seekimam may correspond 
with iL [L. &j 

SANDA, a river on the N. coast of Hispania Tar- 
raconenaii (Plin. tr. 90. a. 34.) Probably the 
Mien. [T.H.D.] 

SANDAXIUM CtoWtar), a mountain fortress 
of PSridia, mentioned only by Strabo (xii. p. 169) 


. , ai. p. 169) 

and Stephanos B. («. «.> [L. S.] 

SAND AN ES (tafcU* t, Ferip l Mar. Erffikr. 
c. 52). Thors has been some question whether this 
is the name of a man or of a piece. As the text 
stands In tito Poriplna, it would seem to be that of a 
raler of the eontafistrict in the neighbourhood of 
Mombaa. (feta star band, Ptolemy speaks of the 
same territonr wider the title of f Apu»c*i SofcWto; 
whence Beamy (Brick and Grttber, EncycL art. 
Mim) mum, with strong probability, that the 
laadtatotaMplnabiiioonact.andtbatPtolmiy 
is right In miking the name that of a people rather 
titan fa chief. [V.] 

SANPABAOA OMM"*)* » meUtUn of 
BBtad*, at a diatom of fOAtetiu to the oast of 
the star Oadase. (Ante P. E. p. 14 ; 
Anonym. ****/>.& pTi) [L.6.) 

[£ma»u, Voi. l p. 39 , t.] 
SaNDBIEETES, seconding In some editions of 
Pliny (iiL tS), ta tonne of a tribe fepMoonUon 


the river Drams; bat a mors correc t reeding gives 
the name Andiaetas, which is no doubt the same as 
tbs Andkcta CMiChrun) mentioned by Strabo frit 
p. 314) among the tribes of Pannooia. [L.S.J 

SANE. 1. (2dm; Etk Edna* Sumfe, Jowki. 
ouu i«w»| Hired, vii. 92 ; Thuc. iv. 109 ; StAh. B» as), a 
found nplcetayef Andros, situated opoo the towt wndwlatisg 
a Roman ] ground, forming the isthmus wldob usnuwto the 
pwdaeula of Ante with ChaWdK through which 
the canal of Tf*wi i pasted. Messes of atom nei 
■mortar, with horn end tan a large end u uum ud 
Hock, wd foundations of Helhui© wrik, whiA mu 
found upon tide Models or nook of tad, marie the 
site of ancient Sana, which was within Acte end 
turned towards ta sea of Euboea. (Leake, Portae 
Green, wdl iiL ps 143.) 

2 . It appton hunt Herodotus (vil lMjcsnip, 
Thuou v. 18) and ta Epitomise* of Strabo (vH. p. 
330, Pr. 27), that them vu another town of this 
name in Wins Aams ding to ta tato u. 
signed to it in ta ta of Herodotus, ta ta tat 
be sought for between C. PmUM end thflt side 
of ta Isthmus of Pbrta. Mala (iU | I) u 
omxwed to this porition of Sane f ae he rtaom It near 
Canastraeum Prom. (C. PaHbk). TETB. J.l 
SANGALA (rh l*rv**), a pta xueutisoedbj 
rriaa to ta NW. of ta Malli JorJfitan), appa. 

- r www it- Jnutan of ta nrtffiji jtoift £ 
(▼. 221 Thmu onn he BtUetaftotat it h 
ta same pmee as tat notieed by Ptoisuiy under 
ta mow Ifyito | real H A p ri h (ti £ ( 46). 
The porition, however, of ta latter is assigned imh 
this difference, that it it placed below the junction 
of the Hydaapes and Aomiaes, whereas the former 
would seem to have been to the E. of the Hydriotes. 
Barnes has identified Sagala with the present Lahore, 
which is probable eaoogh (7Vawb, voL iil p. 82). 
It may be nmariotd, that the E of IJtolemy 
ought b all probability to be E66u5q/J«, the name 
bring derived from the well-known Bartrien king, 
Euthydemua. [V.] 

SANGA'BIUS (Boytaier j Sahmya or Sakari; 
Turkish Ayofo), one of the prinripel rivers of Asia 
Minor, is mentioned in ta Hand (m. 187, xri. 719) 
and in Hesiod ( Theog . 844). Its name appears in 

difibrentformsasSflgmta f vwriioLmiAjM0Mi.iM(ri. 

u. 724), SangariscOenttenL Porpbyr. I 8% or Ss- 
garis (Ov.ew/knlvr. 10.17; Ptavi. l;Sriin 43> 

This river had its eouroseoQ Mount Adorons, near the 

town of 8angia in Phrygia, not forfrqpn the Galatian 
frontier (ta ah. xii. p. 648), and flowed in • 
tortuous oouzse, first m an eastern, then in a norinemt 
then in a north-western, and laetiyagrin iaawrtn* 01 
direction through Bitiiynia into ta Euxins. In 
pert of Be course it formed ta boundary between 
Phrygia and Bithynia; and in early times r 
was bounded on ta east by ta tag**** 

TKTU1A.1 

The Btthynian pert of ta river we* 
bis, and was orishratefl foam tbs abundance « 
Mi found Sa h. Ik wMtil kUwfoH*. *« w to 
AJuutsr. Bathys, Thymbres, and Odhu* (Comp 
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- aunoAB. 

tte interior of Thrare, proUbly the rnodarn tmaga 
or AhfiM* [J* B 1 

SANMAB (Myu, Arrian, Artpi Amt. Emu. 
p. 19; admr », Staph. B.r.f.5 207(8 ai, Procop. 

B. 0. ir, 8), a triba of Ut Caoeamu, who wore 

found in the neighbourhood of Dioocubias ortho 

Bomon SaBAsrorouB. [E.B.J.1 Ijile. D’j 

SABISKBA.a.^ ta tooiatarf BaU. ^0^ 
(PHn. Si. A». i i). *0 reodom Atyor. (Cf. Wonwi 
Art BA jk «i fchnaa. ad y, 


' SAPAEL 90$ 

The SattoMa gara narea to Out dtatta of 
Franco before the re r t Oo H ia i whiob waa named 

^5£W-*aaisjas 

The coaat <$ mo tanStory of tha BartiSi It Ihir 
(•odor lo g aaa nj jy tore! aadW- 
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401. 
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it tha ate town which hi 
[OmmsuvM]. If Sanithunia Areoa, whUfla 
wort of tha tar. Mi rf thin paopla wan of *0 
r arrerfya rt ttwrnwm ware of it. [(Al.J 

SANTIOltfoi**^. PUL ft 14. § 8), a 
town ef Morfaua, on Iflto south-west of Virunu*,** 
the rasdfeem All ptoesto Aquilria (il 4to.pt ft ?*> 
The Ann rite of the pines k utterly uncertain, but 
conjecture fete fact m* fetor «r ire Meant Sfeess 
that might be identified with fistofcn* with equal 
probahilitf. [L S.J 

SA%mtm or SA'KTOHI (Slmm, &* 
rorei, ttrem), n people of South-western Gallia, 
in the Orifegaktia Aquitank of Ptolemy (ii. 7. 

§ 7), who tome* their capital Madiohuaum. [Mu- 
moLANmt.] They were in the Celtics of Caesar, 
being north of the Gnrenuto (Garonne). The Bo* 
man poeto make the quantity of the word suit their 
Terse, as Lucan does when he says (i 422), 
“gaudetque amoto Santonua boete ;* and Juvenal 
and Martial when they use the word San tonic us. 

Caesar, who first mentions the Santones (B G. 
i 10), says that when the Hebetii were preparing 
to leave their country with then families and move- 
ables, their intention was to make their way to the 
territory of the Santones, 44 who are not far distant 
fro"* the borders of the Tolosates.” He gives us no 
means for conjecturing why the Helvetii proposed 
to cross the whole width of Gallia and settle them- 
selves in a country on tha coaat of the Atlantic 
which was full of people. The position of the 
Santones is defined by Ptolemy, who places them 
between the Pietanea and tha Baturigea Vivisci, one 
ot whose towns was Buidigala (Bardecmx). Strabo 
(*▼. pp. 190, 208) fixes the position of the Santones 
sti 11 clearer when he aaya that the Garumnaflowa into 
the sea between the Biturigee load (Viviaci) and the 
Santonee, both of which are Celtic nations. In 
another passage he places the Ketones and Santones 
on the shores of the Atlantic, and the Pietonea 
north of the Santones; which completes the descrip- 
tion of their poritfon, 

0 never made any campaign against the 
—tones, or, if he did, he has said nothing about it. 
He gob ships fimn the Pietonea and Santones for his 
“aval war with the Vaneti (B.G. HL 11), from which 
we learn that tha 8antonea and Pietonea were 
toantane people. When Vereingetorix (•.«* 
was slurring up the Gallic nations against Caesar, 
J* aaafehmee of the Pietonea and 44 all ths 
2** the etatoe that bolder on the ooeen," an ex* 
l™*** vrhich includes the Santones, though they 
mentioned. Bat the Santonee sent 12,000 
pS-J® ** nf Aleein. (£. G. vik 75.) <In 

5X2S2^sr‘ , ” 1, < fc,,) 


* fiatoeidfe naritooto 4e4ttssfel nccok sianJ^ 







^ iwemp in hh edition of Omsk* (vL 7) gives 
with the name u Arivoe,* and on the other 
kdntiio legmd *8entonoe # in Boman capitals yrith 
figare of 4 heme in action. Ha tow alto 
with ths same legend; and% thhd 
reektod name “Sant “and the name 
of M Q. Deri* en it, [G.L.] 

SAHTONGM PORTUS (ftarrtovr Xfpufw). pto* 
kmy k his dsscripthn of the coast of Oatamdstia 
Aqtotank (fl. 7. § 1) proceed* from south to north. 
Next to the outlets of the Garome he pkeeafianto- 
xmm Portae, end next to it Santonmn Promant n rina 
(Barrfewr feepor> The outlet of the river Canan- 
teina is placed north of the pretnontorinm. The Ca- 
r&ntmms of Ausomus is certainly the Charade [Ca- 
raktomub] ; and Ptolemy's Canentelus is a different 
nver,or, if it is the same river, he has placed it wrong. 

It is impossible to determine what is the Santonmn 
Partus of Ptolemy. If it is Rochelle, as same geo- 
graphers maintain, and if Ptolemy's Canentelus is the 
Chore ate, be lias placed their positions in wrong 
order. It seems very unlikely that Ptolemy should 
mention a river between the Garonne and Loire, and 
not mention the Charade. The only other huge river 
between the Garonne and the Loire is the Store Nior- 
tau e, which is north of La Rochelle, and if Ptolemy's 
Canentelus is the Store, the Santonnm Partus 
might be La Rochelle. D’AnviUe supposes San- 

tonum Partus to be the embouchure of the Sntota, 
which opens into the sea opposite the southern ex- 
tremity of the Isle dOUron ; but he does not un- 
dertake to fix the position of the San t onm n Fromm* 
tonrnn. The latitudes of Ptolemy cannot be trusted, 
and his geography ot Gallia is full of errors. [G1.J 
SAHTONUM PROMONTCmUM. [Saxto* 
HUM PoRTUS. 1 

SAOCE. [SAMOTHRACm.] 

SACXCORAS (Sodaopos, Ptol. v. 18. $ 3)i driver 
of Mesopotamia, mentioned by Ptolemy, which 
appears to have bed its source in the M. Marius 
near Niaibis, and to have flowed to the SW. into the 
Euphrates* There has been much dispute* as to 
what river Ptolemy intended by this mbw, wd 

tothhie deecriptioo. Forbiger hae ooqjectuwd' with 
soma reason that it Is the same as the Mmsm of 
Zmophon (AnaL l 5. f 4), which flowed ^ 
85 parein^g* to the E. of the Chahoraa (JtkobhrX, 
and eurro unde d the town of Gorectos Ptolemy would 
seem to have oonfoonded H with the “ 

[MY4DOUIU8.1 . 

SAPAEI Gtowrite or Bdawie^ 
people, occupying the southern pvtkfi at tot Vto 


_ ** - 
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8AFAI0A. 

w , in the neighbourhood of Abdera. (Stub. 
*& p. 549,) In this passage, however, Strabo calls 
them Sapae (Hdral and aaanmaa their identity 
with Um Snti, which in another place (x. p. 457) 
ha tracts as a man matter of conjecture. The Via 
Egflatia ran through their country, and especially 
through a narrow and difficult defile called by Ap> 
pan (A. £ ir. 87, 106) the pass of the Sapaei, and 
v stated kf him te be IB mileo from Philippi; so that 
it most have been nearly midway between Neapolis 
and Abder* The Sapaei an mentioned, and merely 
mentioned, by Herodotus (VH 110) and by Pliny 
(Hr. 11. * 18). Their town is called Sapaioa 

[J -* 3 

SAPABHUS (Bdroprot), * mall tributary of 
the Indus, In the upper JPanjdb, noticed by Arrian 
(Mb. c. 4> It is probably the 

SAPAUDIA. This 
Hareeffinos (xr. 11), in Us description of Gallia. 
Ha says of the Phone that after flowing through the 
hake qf Gen e va ** perSapaudiam fertnr et SeqoaDoa." 
In the Notit. Imp. we reads H in Gallia ffipense praa- 
inilitum Barcariorum Ebrudnni Sapandiae ” 
i app ears to be Tverdaa, which is 


wekn\ placed by Ptolenre in 
80'$ doubUass the capital of the 
pmu) whom the i 
Homeritee 


by Livy (xxxL 2, xizni. 
divisions of the Umbrian 


88°, let )4° 

/ sre 

(vi. 6. JSS) 

with tbe^Sephar” called by 
the East,” end which was the limit of the children 
of Joktan. (Gen. x. 30) This Forster further 
identifies with the Mount Climax of Ptolemy, which 
Niebuhr judged to be the S reudr a or NmkU Goman 
of modem Arabia, the hlghl en de of Perns* on tbs 
E. of which thet seme trevuDsr food some tufse, 
half a feyt Jam mey ftW, of Jerk*, named ffipNler, 
which he says is without doubt Aphar, or /He. 
/or. (tenter, Qeogr, qf Arabia, voL L pp. 94 , 
105, 187 notes, 175, vol it up. 154, 172.) Apbar 
was the ef the Seeaaans to the 

author of 'the Pcriflns ascribed to Arrian/and die- 
tut 12 darf journey eastward from Muse on the 
A rabian ntf; Mr^Forster remarks M that the di. 
saetien eu the distance correspond with the ail* of 
Dbrfbr* (vol H p. 166, note *). It it to be re. 

greeted that this Important and weB marked rite fa 

not yet been visited and explored. fG.1V.] 
SAPPHARTTAE. [Saffbjjl] 

SAPPlREm [Sannarx.] 

8APRA PALU8. [fiucns.1 
SABACE'Nl (AopawiproO. TMs cMreted 
name, which became so renowned* and dreaded in 
Europe, it ghrea to a tribe of Arabia Felix by tin 
classical geographers, who do not, however, very 
clearly define their position in the peninsula, and 
indeed the country of fiaracenc in Ptolemy seems 
scarcely reconcilaable with the situation assigned to 
the Saraceni by the name geographer. Thus he, 
consistently with Pliny, who joins them to the Na- 
bataei (vi. 28. a 32), places the Saraceni south of 
the Scenitae, who were situated in the neighbourhood 
of the northern mountains of the Arabian peninsnl 1 
(vi. 7. § 21); bnt the region Saraoene h* places 
to the west of the black mountains (psfcreri tyn)— 
by which name he is supposed to d—ignata the 
range of Sinai, aa he couples it with the gulf of 
Pharan — and on the confines ef Egypt (r. 17. § 
3). St Jm also rafts this ffiotnot the “ morn 
et d ee ert nm Saracsoonun, fund vocatnr Pharan " 
( O rn mavL 9 . a. Xmpbi, Oboreb), in aarrawnent with 


at one end of the Lake atNeqfiMtel In 
passue of the Hotit there oocora : '* tribnnua cohor- 
ts primes Sapandiae Flaviae Calarone,” or u Onla- 
rone, w which u Grenoble [Cuuuto]. Thus Sapau- 
dim extended northward into the country of the 
Helvetii and southward into the territory of the 
Allobroges. The name Sapaudia is preserved in 
Saboia, or Savoy, but in a much more limited signifi- 
cation ; and in the country now called Savoy there 
is said to be a canton which bean the particular name 
of Savoy. (D* Anville, Notice , #c.) [G. L.] 

SAPHAK. [Sapphab.] 

SAPHE. [Bezabda.] 

SAPHRI ( iatppl ), a small village of Parthyene 
mentioned by Lidorus (Stath. Forth, c. 12). It 
may be the same place aa that called by Ptolemy 
X6p9a (vi. 9. § 6), which he p laces in Hyrcama, 
close to the AvubenL Forbiger identifies it with 
the modern Shoffri. [V.] 

SAPIRl'NE (Phn. vi. 29. s. 83.; fonreipfo 4 r ._, ^ „ 

ZcunruptvTi rijoo 1 , Ptol. iv. 5. § 77; Xan+upQrb, f Which Enaebius alro flaam Pharan near tbe Saraceni 

Steph. B. a. v.) t an island in the Arabian gulf, NE. ‘ " “ ' % 

of Myos Honnos and S. of the promontory Pharan, 
from which sapphires were obtained according to 
Stephanas. How Sheduan. 

SAPIS (Sdms, Streb.: Savio), a small river of 
Cisalpine Gaul, not far from the frontiers of Um- 
bria. It rises in the Umbrian Apennines, a few 
miles above Banina, flows under the walls of* that 
town, and afterwards, pursuing a course nearly due 
H„ crosses the Aamilian Way dose to the town of 
Cnueun (CmaqX and falls into the Adriatic about 
10 miles ft* ef Bavenna. (Strab. v. p. 217; Plin. 
iu. 15.S.20; Lucan. iL 406; SiL Ital. viii. 448; 

Tab, Amt,) It is railed In the Tabula Sable ; and 
the name is written Isapis in several editions of 
Lucan and Strabo; but then seems little donbt that 
Sapiais tin true form of the name. It is still called 
tbe Saab, There ran be little doubt that the Sa- 
runi Tmsos, menf 
37 V mg ggg gitba tribes or 
nation, immediately adjoining tbi Gaulish tnbe of 
tbe Bcii, derived He name from the ftagds, and most 
have dwelt on the banka of that river. [E.H B.1 

.ftAPFHAB MBTB0P0U8 (Bn w&a ^ 


who inhabit the draart (e. W. forir). According 
to these writew their country corresponds with what 
is in Scripture called Mtdian (Emm, iL15, iii. I f 886 
Midiajv), whirii, however, they plaee incorrectly on 
the east of tbe Bed Sea; and the people are iden- 
tified with the Ishmaehtee by St Jerome (Gaowott 
L e.X risewhere with Kedar (Comment, ra/re. *hi- 
and in Loc. Btb, ad see.), with the MWiamtre by 
St. Augustine (taJVwreer.), with the Soenitas by Am- 
mianus Mareeflinae, who, however, uses thenanw in 
a wider acceptation, and extends them from Amy”* 
to the cataracts of the NUe (xiv. 4). Thrirwtw; 

the parts about the neck of Arabia Fsiix next toPo* 
tnea, and Arabia Deserta. tMyh«re«eWBj^ 
and ooc up y . Iirn tnrt rf dswt W» 
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» Mitring tribe*. A* th«ir tmnadie and mlentay 
jnUti were tacribcd by the latter, eo their preds- 
torr ptcpenritiee, .warding to the moat probable 
interpretatioa of A* name, eras by the former, for 
the Arabic rerb Surahs, according to lexioogrephere, 
g umifle* "to ptnnder* (Bochart, Otog. Sac. hb. 
iv, cap. I, pp* 1W| tlb) The derivation of the 
™.mn from Sarah has bean rejected by nearly all 
critic* a* hietorieaDy errooeoo* j and the hurt that 
the name vraa in nee many eentnzieebe&n M<dram> 
IIW 3,atoran*|atiwtbeth*oryUudit«Madflfttd 
by m at hi* Mswati, fat rate to mon dn 
stigma of their Nrrib origin from Bw A* boo*, 
woram. (Brdarrd, AMu, p. 87.) TUa * 
maintain* Aat “SunroMiaS raai orieatalea 
notatr" darivinc Aa word fram the AmUo 
> ftdt) and as tmhappUy the OnA 



s does not aooar in An natfee aatbora, theta it 
nothing A deterndna An etymology. Mr. FoAtm, 
in doSanosof BeohaiA Mean mMmm, "Q at ad 
Seram w A wm t, nogas «(•*” (O. Of. Sac. i. S, p. 
*13), argot* for the nmtnoynde derivation from 
Sarah, and Asm that Aaooostry of Edom, or the 
mountain* mu wuwy wwnnn on too s saiaoena 
of M autos, am tailed M the country, moan- 
uun*, $+> of Sarah” by the Jews; end he mein* 
tains that, an thin tract derived its name of Edom 
and Idumaea from the patriarch Esau, so did it that 
of Sarah from Sarah the wife of Abraham, the 
acknowledged mother of the race. (Geog. of Ara- 
bia , vol. ii pp. 17 — 19.) His attempt to identify 
the Saracem with the Amalekites is not so success- 


ful, fur however difficult it may be to account for 
the appearance of the latter m the Kephidim 
(Etod. xvii. 1, 8 ; Rkphidim), which was the 
country of S&racena, yet their proper seat is 
fixed beyond doubt in the sooth of the promised 
land, in the hill-country immediately north of the 
wilderness of Paran, near to Kiulesh (Numb xm 
29), and it it» impossible to understand “the valley” 
in xiv. 25, and u the hill ” in xiv. 45, of Horeb, as 
Mr. Forster does, since the whole context implies a 
position far to the north of the district of Hoi eh, 
marked by the following stations: Taberab, 3 days’ 
journey from 14 the Mount of the Lord ” (x. 33, xi. 
3); Kibroth-hattaavah, Haseroth, the wilderness of 
Paran (ai. 34, 35, xii 16, compare xxxm. 16—18). 
It must indeed be admitted that the name of the 
Amalekites is occasionally used, in a much wider 
acceptation than its proper one, of all the Edomite 
tubrn, throughout Northern Arabia, as e. g. in 1 Sam. 
x ' 7 ; and similarly the name Samceni is extended in 
Mercians Periploa, already cited: but it seems more 
natural to interpret the words ol Kakovpwoi lapa- 
Kifwl, wkilovat fjcerrcf upotnftoplas of the general 
name of several specific tnbes, marking common 
habits or common position rather than common 
°”jS in i according to the analogy of the Soenitaa in 
old times and of Bedaudn «■ 41 deserti incolae,” in 
modern times; particularly as It does not appear that 
the name was ever adopted by the Arabs themselves, 
who would not have been slow to appropriate an 
honourable appellation, which would identify them 
with the great patriarch. That their predatory cha- 
racter had become eariy established is manifest from 
desperate expedient resorted to by the emperor 
y 6 ®™* in order to repress their encroachments. He 
“said to have brought lions and lionesses from 
A*™* and tuned them loose on the borders of 
Aiabiauid Palestine, as far as theCircisiumCastrum, 


— ^^Jttheft^a* 
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Jdv.-jufr. 251 .) ttfe strong fortef felled by 
Procopius Qjromfttin frefratefc the lost 
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I "*iA Amumt *g«iojntjfre* A* *ty- 
awSor Am intend; while It b Aw tan Am* 
Ml other fringe* AM Ae Me of the nam* bed 
heeeeM eatMUAel manly w a gtneml seme, gad 
frAeriy equivalent to Arab (eeeJWl Fee 1 1«, 
f- Ml), ead wae accordingly adopted tad mppUad 
rodiflferently to all the followers of Mohammed W 
the writers of the middle ages. [0. W.1 

SARALA. [Sardinia.] J 

SARA'LIUM or SARALT7S (XdpoAor), a turn 
of the Trocml in Galatia, on the east of the river 
Halys. (Tab Pad.; Ptol. v. 9. § 4 ) [L. 8.1 

SARAME'NE Mm), a district of Pontus, 
on the bay of Amisus. (Strab. xii. p 547 ; comp. 
Pontus.) I L. S.] 

SARANGA (ih l&payyd), a small place on the 
coast of Gedrosia between the Indus and the Arabia. 
It was visited by Nearchua in his coast voyage to 
Persia (Arrian, Ind. c 22). It hac been conjectured 
by Mhller (Geogr Graec MiA. L c., ed. Paris) that 
it is the same as the *P » Cdua of Ptolemy (vl 21. 
§ 2) [VVJ 

SARANGAE. [Drangiana.] 

SARANGES (lapdyyrjs) a small tributary of 
the Hjdraotes (IrdvaU), mentioned by Arrian (Ind. 
c 4) in his list of Indian rivers It is doubtless 
the Sanscrit Saranya, though it has not been 
determined to what stream this Indian name 
applies. [V.1 

SARAPANA (lapaward, Strab. xi. p, 500; 2*. 
para* Is, Procop. B. G. iv. 14), a strong position in 
Iberia, upon the river Phasia, identified with Seha- 
rapani m Imiretia, on the modem road which leads 
from Mwgrelia into Georgia over Swam. (Comp. 
Jown. Geog Soc. vol. iiL p. 34.) [E. B. J.] 

SARAPARAE (lapawdfw, Strab. xi. n. 531; 
Plm. vL 16. s. 18), a Thracian people, dwelling be* 
yond Armenia near the Gnranii and Medi, according 
to Strabo, who describes them as a savage, lawless, 
and mountainous people, who scalped and cut off 
heads (rcpuncvOurrbs adt brotn^aktardt). The 
latter is said by Strabo to be the meaning of their 
name, which is confirmed by the fact that in the 
Persian ear means “ head * and para “ division.” 
(Anquetil, Sur let one. Languet tie la .flams, in 
Mt bn. tie VAoad. fc. vol. xxxi. p. 419, quoted in 
Kramer’s Strab vol ii. p. 500; comp. Groakud^ 
Strab. vol. ii. p. 439.) 

SARAPIONIS PORTUS. [Nioonh DsoiKtm.1 
SARAPIS INS. (2opchri5oi H woe), an i tiM off 
the South Coast of Arabia, mentioned by tbs author of 
the Periplus ascnlied to Arrian (Os og. Gram. Mia. 
Toll p. 19, Hudson) as situated 2000 otedfooatft 
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of the seven islands of Zanobia, which are identified 
with the islands of Kuriem Mmiem. The island of 
Suapia la therefore correctly placed by D’Annlle 
et Maanra, It la described In the Periplus aa 
about ISO stadia distant from the coast, and about 
200 stadia wide. It had three villages, and was inha- 
bited by the sacred caste of the lohthyophagi. They 
spoke Arabic, and wore girdles of cocoa leaves. The 
island prednoed a variety and abondancs of tortoises, 
and was a favourite station for the merchant vessels 
of Cane. fG TT1 

8AKATUS, a rim of Gallia, a branch of the 
HmeUe(Jfaeei). The Irina, place the Pons Sarari 
eft the Sums, on a mad foocn Divodoram ( Jfetr) 
to Argentorafetm (filnutory). [Poirs Saravl] 
The Saravua is mentioned is the poem of Anso- 
■tas on the MoeeUa (t. 367): — 


‘ NAriger undiaou a dudum xaa mole Sararoa 
Tota teste mat, longum qui distolit annum, 
Pssaa sab August!* ot mlverot oitia mnris.” 
The Seranst 2a tha firms, which joins the Moed 
an tha right hank a few mUes above Augusta Tie* 
rim ram (Trier). In an inscription the rim is 
named Sana. fG L.1 

8ARBACUM QUpUm or, Ptri. BL 5. §’29)* a 
town of Sarmatia, upon an affluent of the Tanais, 
pmbabiy a Graedsed form of the Slavonic Srbec 
(ftMirik, Slav. Alt vollpp. 512,514.) [E.B.J.] 
SABDABALE. [Sioa.] 

SARDEMISUS, a southern branch of Meant! 
Taurus on the frontiers of Pisidia and Pamphylia, 
extending aa far as Phaselis, it u also connected 
with Mount Climax on the frontiers between Milyas 
and Pisidia Proper. (Pomp. Mela, l 14 ; Phn. v. 
26.) [LS] 

SARDE'NE (XapMrrj), a mountain of Mysia, on 
the northern bank of the Hennus, m the neighbour- 
hood of Cyme, at its foot was the town of Neon- 
teicbos. (Horn. Ep i. 3; Vtt Horn, 9 ) [L. S.1 

SABDES (2dp5us or 2dp9ts . Eth. Xopfiiords), 
flie ancient capital of the kingdom of Lydia, waa 
situated at the northern foot of Mount Tmolos, in a 
fertile plain between this mountain and the nm 
Hennas, from which it was about 20 stadia distant 


(Arran, Anab. L 1 7.) The email river Pactolua, a 
tributary of the Hermna, flowed through the agora 
of Saidas. (Herod, r. 101.) This city Was of more 
mceot ongin, aa Strabo (xiil p. 625) remarks, than 
the Trojan times, but was nerart helms very ancient, 
and had a very strong acropolis on a precipitous 
height. The town is first msntiansd by Aeschylus 
(Pen 45); and Herodotus (L 64) rotate* that It 
was fortified by a king Moles, who, according to the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, precoded Csadanks. The 
city itself was, at least at first, built in a rude 
manner, and the houses were covered with dry 
mods, in consequence o f which H waa mpsabedly 
feftmyed by fin; but tha acropolis, which some of 
the ancient geographers identified with the Homeric 
Hyde (Strah.mil. p. 626; camp. Plfat v. 60; Eu- 
etath. ad Dim Ar. 830), was built up* aa almost 
maeoemible rock, and surrounded with a triple wall 
In the reign of Ardya, Sardes was taken by the 
Cimmariens, but they wepa unable Is gain pome— ion 
of the citadel The city attahmd its grea te st pro- 
spenty in the reign of the last tydiau kbit, Croesus. 
After the overthrow of the Lydian msmiwfay, Slides 
the msldsnoo of to Psniaa satraps of 
Westoro a^ (fifomd* t 16 ; Pens. Ul 9. J 6.) 
On the revolt of the lamas, excited by Aririagoras 


and Hittiaens, tha Iooiasa, emitted by i 

force, took Sardes, except the citadel, which was 
defended by Artaphemes and a numemua garrison. 
The city then was accidentally set on fire, and burnt 
to the ground, as the buildings wen constructed of 
rosily combustible materials. After this event the 
louians and Athenians withdrew, hut Sardes was 
rebuilt; and the indignation of the king of Penea, 
hxdted tor this attack on out of his principal ritiss, 
driarmtasd Mm to wage war igeto i E 
Xerxes byeufe at Sarto to whto pre-dto Ms 
expedit e agdm Grose* and It was tom tot 
Cyrus to younger emwa bl e d his fororo when tout 
to march agtost hbbrotor Artaxames. (Xenopk. 
Anab. ii.ll) When Attainder to Great ar- 
rived iu Aria, and had gained to battle ef the 
Graatous, fimto surrendered to him wfetamt rorist- 
anee, for which he rewarded its Inhabitants byre- 
storing to tom toir freedom and thrir atom 
hum and institute®* (Arrian, l 17.) Altai foe 
death of Alexanto, Barries came into the immmslua 
of Antiguans, and after his defeat at fym Into 
that of to Sekuddae of Syria. Bat on tomato 
ef Selencus Ceraonus, Aohaena set htamdf up m 
king of that portion of Aria Minor, and made Sato 
his residence. (Polyb. hr. 48, v. 57.) Afltieobus 
the Great besieged to usurper in hfil capital for a 
whole year, until at length Laora^aOrolmbamlsd 
the ramparts at a point where toy ware net todetf. 
On this occasion, again, a great part of to city wu 
destroyed. (Polyb. vii. 15, Ac. viii 23.) When 
Antioohus was defeated by the Romans in the battle 
of Magnesia, Sardes passed into the hands ef the 
Romans. In the reign of Tiberius to city was 
reduced to a hemp of ruins by an earthquakq, but 
the emperor ordered its restoration. (Tec. At*, it. 
47 1 Strab. xiu. p 627.) In the book of Revelation 
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SARDINIA. 

(liL l, Ac.), Sardes k mrad as one of tk« Sevan 
Church® whenos fc in dear that at that time its 
inhab itants had adopted Christianity. From PJiny 
(v. SO) we learn that Sardes was the capital of a 
conventual daring the first centuries of the Christian 
era we hear of more than one council held there; 
and it oontinoed to be a wealthy city down to the 
end of the Byaantine empire. (Kunap. p. 154; Hie* 
rod. p* 660.) Tho Tories took posseMion of it in 
the Uth cautery, sod tern centuries liter it wte 
almost entirely dpriwyed bf Tamerkte. {Atm 
Coma. p.368; E- W *86.) Sari* aa “ 
little mom than • v«m, aria bearing the 
Sort , which ia situated in the midst of the 
the ancient «ity. t toe nuns, though 
over a large space, ate net ef any greet on 
they consist m the remains ef a stadium, a 
end rite triple walk of rite acropolis, with 

towers. 

Tha fertile pkin of Santee hero the name of tar* 
diene or Ilpiiarte trite, and near the city was 
the oriebteted tenth of Atyuttas. Sardes was be* 
lieved to he tha Writes Sties ef the Spartan an at 
Aleman, rod it k wed |nown that the two rheto- 
ndans and tie historian EuxtapSna were 

itoUtfk <«f Satdea. (Chandler, Travels m Asia 
Mmori ». 316, firil ; Leake, Acte Minor, p. 343, 
folL ; Jakhter, WaUflArtm, p. 511, &1L ; Prokescb, 

[L.S.] 

SABDI'NIA (« SBt *y*6es y SanTus: 

Sardinia), one of the hugest and most important 
Wanda in the Mediterranean sea, situated to the S. 
ot Corsica (from which it was separated only by a 
narrow strait, now called tlw Stoat* of Banff azio) 
and NW. of Sicily. Its most southern extremity, 
Cape Spartwento , was distant only 120 geog. miles 
from Cape Serrat in Africa. 

L General Description. 

It was a disputed point in ancient times whether 
Sic'jy or Sardinia was tha largest. Herodotus oalls 
Sardinia M the largest of Wands ” (v^amv in after 
pryierrny, L 170, r^owrV poylemir, t. 106), but 
in passages where it k not certain that the expression 
w to be construed quite strictly. Scylax, however, 
distinctly calk Sardinia the largest of all the islands 
in the Mediterranean, assigning to Sicily only the se- 
cond rank (Scyhp. 56. § 113); and Timaeus seems to 
have adopted the same view (ap. Strab. xiv. p. 654). 
But the general opinion waa the other way: the 
oomic poet Atoxius already enumerated the seven 
greet islands, as they were called, placing Sicily firat 
snd Sardinia second (Alex. op. Const Porphyr. 
* Prov. ii. § to): and this view is followed by 
Scymnus Chius, as well aa by the later geographers, 
(Scymn. Ch. p. 223; Strab. ii. p. 123; Plin. in. 7. 
*• 8. a. 14; Dkl ▼. 17). Diodorus, however, 

justly remarks, that ft k vary nearly equal to Sicily 
in magnitude (Died. ▼. 16): mid this opinion, which 
*»“ adopted by Olureiiui (SiciL Amt p. 478), oon- 
nnued to prevail down to a very recent period. 
But modem researches lam proved that Sardinia ia 
actually the larger of the two, though tho difibrsnee 
“ b *t trifling, (Smyth's Sardinia, p. 66.) Its 
sroeral term k that of an oblong parallelogram, 
J®? l 40 . STOg. miles fat its greatest length, by 
•bout 60 in ks average hrsudth, which, however, 
«tems to sa mooh as 77 in one port The maasure- 
?£■ P™ ** ***** <* 188 note* (148) geog. 
Bnikto) ia length along the E. roast, and 176 on the 
w *» **• tlorotero very fair approximations (Plin. 
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Hi. 7. s. IS), while tfcoee af Strabo, who 0*0* tee 
island 220 mites in kftgte by m h m btoteMfe, RM 
considerably overstated. (Strab. v. p. 2$&} 
Sardinia is s itypbft more fertile and fi* toMtt- 
tainoosislanftktri ftete*. It k, however, trammed 
throughout |s whrio length Item N. to 8. by a 
chain of mouiriafna white oemmenoe at rite hrntemd 
called Capo Zmm B&fa Api OgkteK 

jL.tnmaad an" 

r^Tr. 

teoaMrin 

frwnettririkg the same 

tee UgMfc print, eeted Monte 
teriy to 5*76 ket, white the Monte df 
fe tee atete neighbourhood, rkss to 4040 test, and 
the peak of limm rm (tea most northerly group of 
the chain) to 6686 feet: but tee general elevation of 
tee ram terriy exceeds 3000 feet (Smyth, p. 67.) 
west of thk mountain district, which maybe con- 
sidered on a rough estimate as oumpriring about 
toto half of tee whole island, are situated three de- 
tached groups of mountains; the most considerable 
of which is that in the SW M which extends from 
Capo Sporticento to Capo deUn Frasca on the GuN 
of OritUmOf and tee highest summits of which 
attain to an elevation of nearly 4000 feet In the 
extreme NW. of the island is another isolated range 
of less extent, called the Monti della Nurra, ex- 
tending from the Capo deUa Caccia to the Capo 
del Falcone. Both these groups are, like the moun- 
tains in the E. of the island, composed of primary 
rocks; but N. of the river Tirso, and extending from 
thence to the N. coast of the island beyond Scutari, 
is an extensive volcanic tract, occupied in consider- 
able part by a range of extinct volcanoes, one of 
which, the Monte Urticti , rises to an elevation of 
3430 feet. There is no trace of any volcanic action 
having taken place within the historical period, but 
extensive tracts are still covered with broad streams 
and fields of kva. Notwithstanding thk abundance 
of mountains, Sardinia possesses several plains of 
considerable extent. The largest of theee ia that 
called the Campidano, which extends firom tea Gaff 
of Cagltari to that of Orietano , thus separating 
entirely the range of mountains in the SW. from 
those in the E. of the island; it k a tract of great 
fertility. A similar plain, thongh of less e xt ent, 
stretches across from the neighbourhood of Algk ero 
to that of Porto Torres , thus isolating tho chain of 
the Monti delta Nurra ; while several smaller cm 
are found in other parte of the island. The general 

character of Sardinia is therefore well summed up 
by Strabo, when he says, “ tee greater part of it is 
a rugged anfi wild country, but a lam part i mutates 
much fertile land, rich in all kinds of prodm, but 
most especially in corn." (Strab. ▼. P-224.) 

The great disadvantage of Sardinia, ill undent as 
well as modern times, was the insalubrity of Its 
climate. This k repeatedly alluded to ty aari ‘ 
writers, and appears to hays obtained stoop* 
Rom ans an almost proverbial notoriety. Bra ® . 
it u soli quam ooeli meltons, atque ut fossinriky «ti 
pms pwtileni* Strabo gir« mock th. MDW to- 

Santfwd MratU .Una* *S 7 *• "5& fSfiT 

eKnat. b. ran nwntion. (Slrafc.».jk 
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Cic td 0. Fr. iL 3; t«& But. H. 85; SiL IUL 
sii 871.) Then can be no donU that this wy 
mainly owing to the extensive marshes and tagiteM 
on the coast, formed at the months of the riven; 
and as these natural] y adjoined the more level tracts 
and plains, it was precisely the most fertile parts of 
the island that suffered the most severely from ma- 
laria. (Strab. 4 c.) The more elevated and moun- 
tainous tracts in the interior were doubtless then, as 
now, free from tide scourge; hut they wen inhabited 
only by wild tribes, and rardy visited by the more d- 
vilawd inhabitants of the plains cities. Hence 
the character of nnbealthineea was naturally applied 
to the whole island. 

H. Honour. 

The statements of undent writers concerning the 
origin of the pmtation of Sardinia are extremely 
various and conflicting, and agree only in represent- 
ing it as of a Very mixed kind, and proceeding from 
many di fferent sources. AooonUng to Pausantas, 
who baa riven tbeee traditions in the greatest detail, 
ite first inhabitants wen Libyans, who erased over 
under the command of Santas, the son of a native 
hero or divinity, who was identified by the Greeks 
with Hercules. (Pane. s. 17. f 2.) This Sardus 
was supposed to have riven name to the island, 
which Was previously called, or at least known to 
the Greeks, by that of Icknnsa (Txjwiwa), from the 
resemblance of its general form to the print of a 
man's foot. (Paus. 4 c. § 1 ; SU. Its!, xil 358— 
380; Pseud. Arist. Mtrab. 104.) Timeeua, ac- 
cording to Pliny, called it Sandaliotis from the same 
circumstance (Plin. iiL 12. s. 17); but it is clear 
that neither of these names was ever in general use. 
The fact that the earliest population came from 
Africa ia intrinsically probable enough, though little 
value can be attached to each traditions. Pausanias 
indeed expressly tells ns (1 c. § 7) that the popu- 
lation of the mountain districts (the people whom 
he calls Ilienses) resembled the Libyans both in 
their physical characters and their habits of life. 
The next settlers, according to Pausanias, wore a 
Greek colony under Anstaens, to whom some writers 
ascribe the foundation of Caralia; and these were 
followed by a body of Iberians under a leader named 
Norax, who founded the city called Nora in the 
SW. part of the island. Next to these came a body 
of Greeks from Thespis© and Attica, under the 
command of Iolaus, who founded a colony at Olbia 
in the NE. corner of the i sla n d. After this came a 
body of Trqjans, a part of those who had escaped 
from the destruction of their city, and established 
themselves ia the southern part of the island. It 
wit not till long afterwards that they were expelled 
from thence by a fresh body of Libyans, who drove 
them np into the more nigged and inaccessible parts 
of the island, where tiny retained down to a late period 
the name of Manias (lAwis, Paus. x. 17. §§ 2—7; 
SU. ItaL aril 380—869). The existence of a moun- 
tain tribe of this asm# Is a well attested fact, as 
they ass mentioned by Uvyaswell as by the geo- 
graphers; and it is probable that the casual resem- 
Myx* of same nr e occasion to the feUe of their 
Itajao origin. bn.] The Iota! or lolaaneee, 
on the other haad, had loet their name in the time 
of Strabo, aad were called, MSOrifcg to him, Dta- 
ghesbiaas (Amy*rfo2», v. g. a name which is, 
however, not found in ady mm ancient author. 
Another tribe, whose name la tmd ia historical 
tiiM, is that iff the Bslari* wfcv sttoftlfc^ to Pau- 


santas, derived their origin from a body of merce- 
naries in the service of Oarthage, that had fled for 
refuge to the mountains. (Pans. 4 o. f 9.) To 
these must be added the Coni, whom origin is suffi- 
ciently indicated by their name. Tiny dwelt ia the 
mountains in the N. of the island (the Montague dS 
Limbarrt »), and had evidently crossed over from the 
adjacent island of Corsica, as thsy an described by 
Pausanias as having done, (Pans. 4 c.) 

It is idle to attempt to oriwoise each traditions as 
tbeee; they are related with many variations by 
other writers, some of whom farm the Intasnma, 
others tb# Menses, the most inhabitants of 
tin island (DWU iv, 89, v. Ms Mel ii. 7. ft 19; 
Stmb. v. 3. 888 $ 80. ItaL 4 o,); and it is clear 
that the different mountain tribes were often am. 
founded with sue another. Strabo alone has a 
statement that the earliest inhabitants of Sardinia 
(before the arrival of Idans) were Tyrrhenian* (v. 
p. 825), by which be must probably mean Pries- 
giant, rather than Etrascana. We have no aeoonpt 
of any Greek oolonim in Sardinia during the hfe. 
toriosl period; though the bland was sociably watt 
known to them, and seems to have been looked spun 
as affording a tempting field for colonisation. Thus 
wean told by Herodotus that when PhocaeaaadTsos 
were taken by Haipagus (a. e, 543) the prqjeet was 
suggested that all the remaining looms should pro- 
ceed in a body to Sardinia, and sstahlbh tiMtasms 
in that island. (Herod. L 170.) Agabbn.o.499, 
Hiatiaeua of Miletus premised Darius to subdue the 
whole island for him; and it appears that the project 
of emigrating there was seriously entertained. (Id. 
v. 106, 124.) Pausanias indeed represents theMe*- 
senians as thinking of emigrating there at a stack 
earlier period, just after the close of the Second Mams 
man War, b. c. 668 (Pans. iv. 83. § 8); but none of 
these projects were realised, and it seems certain that 
there were do Greek settlements in the island at the 
time when it fell into the hands of tha Carthaginians. 

The Carthaginian conquest is inddfel the first feet 
in the history of Sardinia that can be considered 
as resting on any sure bbtorioalfenadatisn; and oveu 
of ibis the date cannot be fixed with certainty. It 
is probable indeed that at a winch earlier period the 
Phoenicians had not only visited the coasts of Seiv 
dinia for commercial parposw, bat bid established 
trading stations or feetorfos there. Diodorus indeed 
expressly tells us that they planted colonise b Sar- 
dinia, as well as b Sicily, Spain, ami Africa (Mod. 
v. 35); and there seems some reason to ascribe to 
them the first foundation of the important dries of 
Caralis, Norm, and Said. (Movers, die 
voL iiL pjx 558, 573.) But in this csss, as j n 
many others, it is impossible to separate distinctly 
what was done by the Phoenicians themselves sod 
what by tfonir tb# Carthaginians. It 

is, however, certab that it was remrtad for the 
tatter to form extensive aad permanent settlements 


in the island, of which they reduced tbs greater 
part under their authority. Jnomdbg to Jium 
the first Carthaginian «9#di*» took place under 
a leader named Matebns, whs was. however, de- 
feated in a great battle by the weave barbarians. 
(Justin, xvi£ 7.) Tha n#st btmfon ** 
ducted by HaadmbaK, the son of M*fh ^ 
elder brother (If w. treat b £# 

m&vaft **322 
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In the bland. (Id. si*. I.) The chronology of 
Justin dm not claim much oonfldence; bat it aeems 
probable that in ltd* instance it is not fe from cor- 
net, and that no may place the Carthaginian ooo- 
quest shout 500— 480 b. o. It can hardly have taken 
place much earlier, aa the Ionian Greeks still looked 
upon the island as open to ookmisation in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis. 

Of tbe details and circumstances of the Cartha* 
einian conquest we have no account; hot we am 
told in gettval terms that that made themedN* 
msetare of tha Whole Wand, with the excMattan# 
the rugged nuWntoto districts which wets haU 1& 
the Ilienaes and CM. (Pane. a. 17. § || m 
l ia) They founded many towns, sad front M 
superior dviliaation struck such deep root tofts tBt 
country, that even to the time of Cicero the men- 
nets, character, and institutions of the Sardinians 
were etill essentially Punic* It even appears that a 
considerable pert of the population was of Puttie 
origin, though this was doubtless Confined to tbs 
towns and the move settled districts in their * 



dials neighborhood. (Ole. pro Sonar, gfi 15, 49, 
45.) tout notwithstanding these dear evidences of 
t*>e extent of the Carthaginian influence, we hare 
scarcely *uy recount of the long period of above two 
ceutunte and a half, during which they continued 
masters of all the mere important portions of the 
island. An Mated notice occurs in n. c. 379 of a 
great revolt in Saidinia, the inhabitants of which took 
advantage of a pestilence that had afflicted the Car- 
thaginians, and made a vigorous effort to shake off 
tliur yoke, but without success. (Diod. zv. 24 ) 
We learn also that already at this period Sardinia 
was able to export large quantities of corn, with 
which it supplied the fleets and armies of Carthage 
(l)iod. xiv. 63, 77.) The sto< \ current among the 
Greeks, of the Carthaginians having systematically 
discouraged agriculture in the island (I’aeud. Anst. 
do Mirnb. 104), is therefore, in all probability, with- 
out foundation. During the First Punic War (b. c. 
259) L. Cornelius Scipio, after tho conquest of 
Alena in Corsica, directed his course to Sardinia, 
where he defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Olbia, 
hut did not venture to attack that city. (Zonar. 
mu. 11.) Having, however, received reinforcements 
from Borne, he landed in the island, totally defeated 
the Carthaginian general Haxmo, and took the city 
of Olbia, as well as several minor towns. The next 
jew C. Sulpldue followed np this advantage, and 
ravaged the greater part of the island, apparently 
with little opposition. (Zonar vin. 11, 12; Pol. L 
*4; On*, iv. 7, 8; Flor. 0. 2. § 16; Vnl Max. v. 

No real footing was, however, gained by the Ro- 
jnewin Sardinia during the Fiiat Punic War; and 
the peace which put n oloae to that contest left the 
island subject to Carthage as before. But a fow 
afterwards the Carthaginian mercenaries in 
°wauua followed the example of their brethren in 
“4 mtood the standard of revolt; they were 
JMed overpowered by the native*, and driven out of 
island, but their cause was espoused by the Bo- 
who undertook to restore them, and threatened 
™ tortmt/Uku with nr If «mf .ttemptod tb. 
I"* 0 ™** 00 of ttoir own dominion In BMxlinto. The 
were exhausted with the long and fierce oco- 
Jf 1 their meroenary troops in Africa, and were 

1 tnuy to itom to *11 oUhm to Bwdioto, b.o. 
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388. (Pol 179,88; Aypton, jSa. *; 

.) Bat «h. CsrttagJifeae could «dft *> am 
tlno they ptoiwto d , art the wtoto totoH wa at 
thutin- K |-3h«i«fth. Itomiftg*- 

tlon wu net iActod tytk*Bo«UM finite- Mt«nl 
ompdgnt; tod tiaeogfa is a. 0 . 388 T. Mulitu 
Torqnatus trinm^Md orcr tbs Saorduriun, and to 
uid to bar* ndtoad tb. wboto totoad to anbjtotta 

gaXfcXWUSfiSa 

IfiAAIfti Metis tatofidstoi 

tore fUcceeSretyann. fire i 
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$ triumph »de Sardis." (jb#t< 
of the ishmd wae now earn ... 
•mptoti m& it was redueed to the condition of a 
pH to which a praetor was amraaqy rent. 
Corsica wae soon after annexed to He jurisdiction, 
B«t it is certain that the wilder mountain tribes of 
the interior, though they may have tendered a 
tirefon, were not really subdued, and 
rentinned long after to molest the settled puts of 
the island by their depredations, as tiltt as to find 
employment for the arms of the praetor by occa- 
ewnal outbreaks of a more torious description. 

During the Second Punic War, Sardinia was natu- 
rally watched with considerable jealousy, lest the 
Carthaginians should attempt to regain posarenon 
of what they had so long held. But the war which 
broke out there in b. o. 215, under a native chief 
named Hampsicora, is attributed by the Homan 
writers themselves in great measure to the severity 
of taxation and the exactions of their governors. 
1. Manlius Torquatub, the same who as consul 
bad already triumphed over the Sardinians, was ap- 
pointed to quell tins insuirection. He defeated the 
Saidinians under Jlioetus, the son of Hampsicora, 
in the neighbourhood of Cornus: but the arrival of 
a Carthaginian force under Hasdrubal gave fresh 
spirit to the insurgents, and the combined armies 
advanced to the very gates of Caralis. Here, how- 
ever, they were met by Torquatus in a pitched 
battle and totally defeated. Hasdruhal was taken 
prisoner, Hiostus slain in the battle, and Hampsi- 
cora m despair put an end tiyhis own life. The 
remains of the defeated armjPtook refuge in the 
fortress of Cornus; bnt this was soon reduced by 
Manlius, and the other towns of Sardinia one after 
the other made their submission. (Ur. xxiil 32, 
40, 41.) 

From this time we hear no more of any general wars 
in Sardinia, and the laige supplies of oom which the 
island began to furnish to Borne and to the armies in 
Italy (Liv. xxv. 22, xxx. 24) sufficiently prove that a 
considerable part of it at least was in the peaceable 
possesion of the Roman autharitire. The mountain 
tribes were, however, still unsubdued ; and in b. a 
181 the I lienees and Balari broke out into a fresh 
insurrection, which assumed so formidable a eba- 
moter that the oonsul Tib. Sempromua Gracchus 
wns expressly sent to Sardinia to cany on the war. 
He defeated the insurgents with heavy lore, and fol- 
lowed up his victory with such vigour that ha pul 
to the sword or took prisoners not less than 80,000 
persons. (Liv. xl. 19, 84, xli. 8, 19, 17, 98.) The 
number of captives brought to Rome on this occasion 
was so groat that it is said to have given rise to the 
nroverh of "Sardi venaks” for anything that was 
cheap and worthless. (Viot Kbit 65jj Jf 
una* outbreak occurred in Sardinia aa fiti* 

114, to repress which M. 
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wit m proconsul to the island, tad after two jmn 
of continuous warfare ha earned the distinction of a 
triumph, a sufficient proof of the formidable cha- 
racter of the insurrection. (Entrap* iv. 25; Ruf. 
Feat. 4.) Tliia is the last time we hew of any war 
of importance in Sardinia; bat even in the time of 
Strabo the mountaineers were in the habit of plun- 
dering the inhabitants of the more fertile districts, 
and the Soman praetors in tain endeavoured to 
check their depredations. (Strata. ▼. p. 22ft.) 

The a dminis tration of the umrinee was entrusted 
throughout the period of tbe Sepublio to a praetor 
or propraetor. Its general system was the seme as 
that of tha other proriaere; hut Sardinia was in some 
respects cm of the least favoured of all In the 
time of C kero it did net contain a single See or 
allied city (fimtat jboderata) (Cic. pro Sea nr. * 
44): the whole prewinoe wee regarded as conquered 
land, and hence the inhabitants in all cases paid 
the tenth part of their oorn in kind, as well as a 
etipmdmm or annual contribution in money. (Cic. 
pro M IS; Lie. xxtii. 41.) From the great fer- 
tffity of the island In oorn, the former contribution 
became one of the most important rmouraee of the 
Benunt state, and before tha does of the Bepublic we 
fled Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa alluded to es the 
* tria frnmentaria sohridia reipuWicae. (Cic. pro 


SARDINIA* 

norum," Plin. iii. 7. a. 13.) TUs weft In Ilk days 
of Pliny tbe only privileged town in the island: but 
a Roman ooboy had been planted in the ant me & 
at a place called Turns Libysonk. (Plin. A c.) 
Two other ookmiee were established hi the friend et 


" tria mnentaria sutmdla mpuWioae." (Cic. pro 
LagtMmmL 12; Vanr. JL R. h Pr. | 3; Valerius 
Maxima* also terms them “ benignWmae urbis 
nostras nuttiest,” vii. 6. § 1.) For this reason, as 
soon as Pompeius was appointed to the command 
against the pirates, one ot hut first cares was to pro- 
tect the coasts of these three provinces. (Cic. £ a) 
Among the eminent persons who at different times 
filled tbe office of praetor or propraetor in Sardinia, 
may be mentioned the elder Cato in b. c 198 (Lrv. 
xzzii. 8, 27); Q- Antonins Ralbua, who was ap- 
pointed by Manna to the government of tbe island, 
but was defeated and killed by L. Philippas, the le- 
gate of Sulla, b.o. 82 (Liv. EpiL lxxxvi.); M. 
A tins Bslbns, the grandfather of Augustas, who was 
praetor in b. c. 62, and struck a coin with the head of 
Sardua Pater, which is remarkable as the only one 
belonging to, or connected with, the island [Biogr. 
Diet. VoL L pi 45ft^and M. Aemilins Scaorns, who 
was praetor in eft 68, and was accused by the 
Sardinians of oppression and peculation in bis govern- 
ment, but was defended by Cicero in an oration of 
which some fragments are still extant, which throw 
an important light on the condition and adminis- 
tration of the island. (Cic. pro Emit. ed. OralL : 
jto m. da Scaar ) 

In 8 . 0 . 46 the island was visited by Catesr on 
his retain from Africa, and the Subitem severely 
punished for the support they hod given to Nssidins, 
tbe admiral of Pcmpey* (Hirt. R AJr. 98.) The 
citiaene of Cam&a, on the contrary, bad shown their 
zeal in the canracf Caesar by expellmg M. Cotta, 
who had been kft by Pcmpey in charge of the is- 
land. (Case* RC«i 80.) Sardinia was afterwards 
oudbpied by Ifracdcrm, the lieutenant of Sextos 
Pompeius, nod waa.egtcf the provinces which was 
satined to the latter by the treaty of Mieerram, 
B.a 89; but it wne subaeqmotiy tareyad by Meno- 
dorns hnanrif into Ilia hands of Octavisn. (Dion 
Can MSL 80,86,4ft; Appi an, AC. ▼. 56,66, 
72,80.) U wraprewfr ft* ram aarrires rendered 
on one or other of three ceoaricne that tbe ritieene 
i C«toi» mb wwwtod by tototatag th« right, of 
Bobu <Un»,t pMBg. WM itfjr eufcmd on 
them bj Aigmim. {-OwafitMd cMnm Bom.- 


Two other ookmiee were established hi the friend at 
a later period (probably under Hadrian), one at 
Usellis. on the W. ooast, tbe other at Oenma. (Ptei. 
iti. 8 .§ I; Zurapt, tie Col p. 410.) 

Undrew the Roman Empire we hear hut little of 
Sardinia, which oootinued to he noted chiefly (hr 
Hs abundant supply Cf oorn, and for tbe extreme oa- 
healthin e re of its climate. In addition to the but 
disadvantage, it suffered eevarriy, as already men- 
tioned, from tha mrpttaal iaeurrioos of tha wM 
mountain tribes, whose depredations tie Romas go- 
vernors ware unable to repress. (Stash, v. p 22 A) 
With tha view of cheeking there marandaim ft was 
determined in the reign tf Tiberius to eataUhh hi 
tbe island a body of 4000 Jews and Egyptian*, who, 
it was observed, would be tittle loss if they slcnld 
perish from the cMmata* (Tec. Ana. U, Ik) We 

but it would aeem that all tha inhabitants of Dm 
island were gradnafyfaroaght under the Beau* go- 
vernment, as at the pr es ent day even tbe wildest 
mountaineers of the interior apeak a dialeet of purely 
Latin origin. (Do la Marmora, Key.cn Abril wti*i 
pp» 198, 202*) H k olaar also fram the number of 
roads given in the Itineraries, as well aa from the 
remains of them still existing, and tbe ruins cf aque- 
ducts and other ancient buildings still ez$ant, that 
the island most have enjoyed a considerable degree 
of prosperity under tbe Roman Empire, mid that 
exertions wars repeatedly made for its improve- 
ment. At the same time it was frequently shown 
aa a place of exile for political offeudan, and nobles 
who had given umbrage to the emperors. (Tec. Ann 
xiv. 62, xvl 9, 17; Dion Case, lvi.27; Martial, •viii 
32.) Its great importance to Rome down to the 
latest period of the Empire, aa one of the principal 
sources from which the capital was supplied with 
corn, is attested by many writers, so that when at 
length it waa occupied by the Vandals, it seemed, 
says a contemporary writer, as if the lifo-blood of 
the city had been cut off. (Prudent otic. Sgmo e h. 
ii. 942; Salvian. tie ProvuL vi.) 

During the greater part of the Roman Empire 
Sardinia oonttnued to ha united with Coerica into 
one province: this was coe of these assigned to tbe 
senate in the divirioo under Augustas ‘(Dion Cara 
Ini. 12); it was therefore under the gownureat of 
a magistrate styled proconsul; but oocarionaDy » 
special governor was asnt thither by the ** 

the repression of the plundering natives. (W* «• 
28; OrelL /user. 74, 2877.) After the tone of 
Constantine, Sardinia and Garries famed two sepa- 
rate provisoes, end had each its ewa governor, who 
boro tbe title of Pm— , and was dmadenl » 
Vicarius UrbiaRomae. (Not Dip a* H. p64; Bft*- 
iqg, oti foe.; Ruf.Fest.4.) It waa not tUU- *>• 
that Sardinia was wrested ft— tha Roman 
Geraer ic, king of tha Vandals; anti 

bud* si tb* tatutou, to wtm B 
«bject till th* toil lb* Vwtol ***?£ 
AM**, ton CjtUhto . 
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p, — » W| Bey of the Byaotioe Empire 

down to a late P***& Bat in the 8th century, 
after having sataed severely from the incursions of 
the Saracens, it paeeed tor the most part into the 
of |hat people, though the popes eontinned to 
assort a tomhoal sovereignty over the island. 
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The prtadpel phyeioal toetntee of Sardinia have 
been already dssoritod* Of the numerals ranges, or 
rather groups* of joeantalna hi tlie island, toe only 

•noisBt mm th«t Iwi been preserved to os ie that of 
the 1 hsa*e lloanm (tto. ml SO; Claudia* && _ 
813; rA Mw to* PH), and even of tato*4 
is not easy to Manta the position with a»y toms 
of aseaney* the none was apparently appM to 1 
the Motto to the N. «4 NE Trf the total, 
which seem to have been togantod (though er. 
roneously) to mm atovatod than theae farther a, 
so that the nOhselthinses of the sonthem part of the 
Island was jOfeMy attributed to the tatting oto 
of the bfootog oorth winds hj this mage of loA p 
wmnteta(OtaM A* AU~6ta) From Hi 
extent aadtoOflgomtta, Sardinia could not pomes* 
soy very eetoidemble rivem. The larged were, the 
Thtbbus ( ta * a » PH: Tirto) t which rises in the 
mountains in the HE. of the island, and tows into 
the ChffqfOmk m on the W. coast; the Sacks 
Fumes (Tepht worlds, Ptol.), which tolls into 
the same gatf near Neapulis, now called the R. to 
Pabilbrus; the Tbmus or Termus (Tc pftor, Ptol.). 
still called the T*ho, and falling into the sea near 
Bom, to the N. of the Thyrsus, tho Caedrius 
(Kal&puis, Ptol.), on the E coast of the island, now 
the Fume di Orate*; and the Saeprns (2aivp6s, 
Ptol), now the Flumendotc*, in the SE. quarter of 
the island. No ancient name lu& been preserved 
for the Rip Samaesi, which flows into the Gulf of 
Cagliari, near the city of that name, though it is a 
mote considerable stream than several of those named. 

Ptolemy has preserved to ns (in. 3) the names of 
Mvunal of the more important promontories and head- 
lands of the ooast of Sardinia; and from its nature 
and configuration, most of these can be identified with 
little difficulty. The moot northern point of the 
island, opposite to Corsica, was the promontory of 
Errebanthnn ('Eftytodmoar toper, PtoL), now called 
the Pmta del Faloom, or Lmgo Sardo. The NW 
punt, fanning the western boundary of an extensive 
b*7» now called the Oolfo dell Asmara, » the Gor- 
ditannm Ptem. (ropWraver toper) of Ptolemy: 
immediately opposite to it lisa the Isola dell Asi- 
toe Hbbcuus Ihmtu ('Hpcuckiovs rfaos) 

Ptolemy and Pliny, and one of the most con- 
siderable of the smaller islands which sui round 
Sardinia. This headland forma the N. extremity of 
too ridge of mountains called MmU della Hurra : 
to*S. end of the same range forms a bold headland, 
now called Capo della Caccia, immediately actfoin- 
wg which ia a deep land-locked bay, the Nympharaa 
^ortna of Ptolemy (Ntatouet Xi/u^), now called 
f Drto v Ms. The Hermaeum Prom. CEp/aota 
•Jtov) of the earns author ia evidently 4he Capo «U 
about 18 miles N. of the river 7«mo: 

Comcodm Portae (Espoo**** Mpto), which be 
Jj*®* taween tat river and Tbarroe, is probably 
haythat Is ftaad 8. of Capo Mmm. The 
f^-^^teasum (Hag* tops) must be Capo AU 
w !MMUbAiS Mt ****** to the SE. as far 
te ta f^VVHKta extreme & pomfe of the 
who!* island, which nmrihe the one called Cfasr- 


by Ptolemy; hot Ms potato far feta ftot 

oT then, eMd l f Jft mmy ti» Ubod aTEqb 
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Matfattm* The next Headland, named Cnnta* 
kriam Prom. 4xpo*,botth* wading 

H totattol), is the Photo deUa ton i; and the 
premontocy of Carta most be the headland im- 
mediately adjoining the city of that name, now 
tolled the Chpe di 8. Elia. Pliny, however* gives 
the name of Ceralitanum Prom, to the SB. head- 
land of Sardinia, tor which (singularly enough) 
Ptolemy furnishes os with no name. The small 
island lying off it, called both by Mm and Pliny 
Ficaria, is a mere rock, now known as the Itola del 
CaooH Proceeding along the E. oomt of the 
island, we find the Sulpicius Portus (SovArbriof 
Am^v), which cannot be identified with certainty, 
and the Portus Olbianus (’OA&oi'bj XipVjv), which 
m certainly the Gulf of Temmova; while towards 
the NE. extremity of the island are two headlands 
called Columbarium and Arcti Pramontorium. The 
latter is still called Capo dell Or§o t from ito fancied 
resemblance to the figure of a bear; the farmer can- 
not be dearly identified though it is most probably 
the Capo rft Ferro. Opposite this comer of Sar- 
dinia lie several small islands, of which the Itola 
della Maddalena is the most considerable, and next 
to it the Isola di Caprera. These are probably the 
Phmtonis and Eva of Ptdemy, while Pliny terms 
them Phintonis and Fossa. The Cuniculariae In- 
sulae of Pliny are the small islets N of these, now 
called the Isole dei BudelU. ^ 

The towns of Sardinia wetoBt numerous, and 
but few of them attained to any nnportanoe, at least 
down to a late period. Hence they are vesy sum- 
marily dismissed by Strabo, who notices only Garahs 
and Sulci by name, while Pliny tells us the island con- 
tained eighteen “ oppida,” that is, towns of municipal 
rank, but enumerates only six, besides the cdony ot 
Turns Libyaoma (Strafe, v. p. 38; Plin. iii. 7. a. 13). 
The only towns which appear to have ever really 
been places of importance are: Oabalu, the capital 
of the whole island, in indent as m modem times; 
Sulci, in the extreme SW. of the island, on the 
Isola di S. AnUoco; Nora, on the ooast between 
Oaralis and Sulci at the Capo diPula; Nbapous, 
on the W. coast, at tbs mouth of the Ssoer Flavins: 
Tbarbos, on a promontory at the N. extremity * 
the Gulf of Oriskmo ; Cornus, on the W. coeat, 
ita 16 miles farther N«; Bosa (Bem PtoL Si. 8» 
§ 7; Ids %. AnL p. 88), aim on the W.coest, to 
ta month of the river Temue, still called Has*; 
Tubbib Libybonis (JPoHo Torres)) an the N. coas t 
ef the island; Tibula, to Luago Sm*b t mar Ufa 
j yftt N. point or Cape Entantinni; and Olkia, 
the MY rerranofa, in^ the NE. Mr of ta 
md. in the interior were: Fobum TsaMXI 
(JfardtogMMi), situated on ta river Thyxm 
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about 18 miles from its mouth) Usama, about 
15 miles to the S. of the preoeding; Valkntia, to 
the SE. of Useltis: and Gubuli* Vxrus sad Nova, 
Wth of which were situated between the rivers 
Am and Teraue. 

Of the miner towns mentioned by Ptolemy or the 
Itineraries, the following may be notioed : 1. On the 
W, coast, were Tilium (Ptol.), which must have 
been near the Capo Negrito: Osaca or Hoeaoa (Id.) 
at Ftumatiorgiu, a few miles W. of Neapolis; and 
Othoca (Itm. AnL) apparently the modern Oristano, 
near the mouth of the river Thyrsus. 2. On the S. 
coast, Pupnlum (Ptol.) may probably be placed at 
Mattacara, a few miles N. of Sulci; Bitia (Ptol ) 
at 5. Isidoro di Teulada ; and Tegola (Itm. Ant) 
at the Capo di Teiulada, the extreme S. point of the 
island. 3. On the E. coast, Feronia (Ptol.) must 
have been at or near Posada, 25 miles S. of Olbia, 
and is apparently the same place called in the Itin- 
eraries Partus Lugudanie. The other small places 
mentioned in the same Itinerary were probably mere 
stations or villages. 4. On the N. coast, besides the 
two considerable towns of Tibula and Turns Liby- 
Bonui, Ptolemy places two towns, which be calls 
Joliola (probably the same with the Vmiola of the 
Itinerary, still called Torre Vignola) and Plubmm, 
which may probably be fixed at Castel Sardo . The 
small towns of the interior are for the most port 
very uncertain, the positions given by Ptolemy, as 
well as the distances in the Itineraries, varying so 
diuch as to afibrd us in reality but little assistance; 
and of the names given by Ptolemy, Erycinum, 
Heraeum, Macopsi&a, Saralapis or Sarala, and Lesa, 
not one is mentioned in the Itineraries. The Aquae 
Lesitanaa (Ptol.) are probably the Acqui di Bme- 
tutti m the upper valley of the Thyrsus: the Aquae 
Hypsitanae are those of Fordungianus, and the 
Aquae Neapolitanae the Bagni di Sardara. There 
remain considerable rums of a Roman town at a 
place called Castro on the road from Terranova 
(Olbia) to Oristano . These are supposed to mark 
the site of a place called in the Itineraries Lugu- 
donec, probably a corruption of Lugudo or Lugudoms. 
In the SW. portion of the island, also, between 
Neapolis and Sulc^re considerable Roman remains 
at a place called Jpas, probably the Metalla of the 
Itineraries. (JmrAnt p. 84.). 

The Itineraries give several lines of road through 
the island of Sardinia. (Jtin. AnL ppu 78— 85.) One 
of those proceeded from Tibula, at the N. extremity of 
the island, which was the usual place of landing from 
Corsica, along the whole length of the E. coast to Ca- 
rotin. It did Hot accurately follow the line of coast, 
though it eeldom departed for from it, but struck some- 
what inlead from Tibula to Olbia, and from thence 
with eome euoeptfams followed the line ofooaat. A more 
drouitooe, but probably move frequented, route was 
that which led itm Tibula to Tunis Libyeonii, and 
thence along the W. onset of the island by Boss, 
Camus, a3 Thsnros to Othoca (Ori$tano% from 
^eboi»l*moohW<tti«**^ 
the plain of the C ^p M bto toOeeells, while another 
followed nearly the line 4* As coast by Neapolis to 
Wei* and Iwsmthepee 

of the island by IhjuWiBd*^ Bssktoa 

these, two «fesr wee tides of wed through the 
interior m gim* the one torn OlhJa to Oarala 
dim*, throrf ft* ntawtipto interior, 

and tha ot fear dfrosfeg the' mm wild tract from 
(tibia diroet to oSoS Vmy km of the statkns 
on those lines of road am he Identified, and the 
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names themselves are otherwise wholly unknown* 
The reader will find them fata dieeuaead and ex- 
amiued by Do la Marmora (Pro r. en fitaMNte 
vol 1L pp. 418—457), who has thrown Jnuftfa tight 
on this obscure subject; but the nrolta must seer 
remain in many cases uncertain. 

We lean from the geographers that even under 
the Roman Empire several of the wild tribes in the 
interior of the island retained their distinctive ap- 
pellations; but these are very variously given, and 
were probably subject to much fluctuation. Thus 
Strabo gives the names of four mountain tribes, whom 
he calls Parati, Soesinati, Balari and Aconites (Strab. 
v. p. 225), all of which, with the exception of the 
Balari, are otherwise entirely unknown. Pliny 
mentions only three, the Ilienses, Balari, and Conti, 
which he calls 44 oeleberrimi in ea populorum * 
(Plin. iii. 12. s. 17), and which are in fact all 
three well known names. The existence of the 
Ilienses under the Empire is also distinctly attested 
by PaUBani&s (x. 17. § 7): yet neither their name 
nor that of the Balari is noticed by Ptolemy, though 
he gives those of no less than eighteen tribes as 
existing in his time. These are, beginning at tbo 
N. point of the island and proceeding from N. to 
44 the Tibulatii and Corel, the Coracenses; then the 
Carenses and Cunubitanae; next to these the Saka- 
tani and Luquidonenses; then the Aesaronenses; 
after them the Cornenses (called also AecliUsuaes); 
then the Ruacenses; next to whom follow the Celsi- 
t&ni and Corpicenses ; after them the Scapitani and 
Siculenses; next to these the Neapolitan! and Va- 
lentini, and furthest to the 6. the Sulcitani and 
Noritaai." (Ptol. iii. 3. § 6). Of these tlie Corw 
are otherwise well known [see above, pp. 908,909 ] ; 
the four last names, as well as the Tibulates and 
Cornenses, are evidently denved from the names ot 
towns, and are probably the inhabitants of districts 
municipally dependent upon them, rather than tribes 
in the proper sense of the term. The other names 
are wholly unknown. After the fall of the Western 
Empire we find for the first time the name of Bar- 
bariemi (BapSapuctvoi, Procop B. V. ii. 13) applied 
to the mountoineera of the interior. This appellation, 
which appears to be iperely a corruption of “ Barbari 
vicini,” was retained throughout the* middle ages, 
and is still preserved hi the name of Barbargia , 
given to the wild mountain tract which extends 
from the neighbourhood of Cagliari towards the 
sources of the Tirso. These mountaineers were nut 
converted to Christianity till the day of the sixth 
century, And even at the present day retain many 
curious traces of paganism in thair customs and 
superstitious usages. (Da la Marmora, voLL p. 30.) 

IVi Natural PaoDuonoxs, rro, 

The chief produce of Sardinia In andeat thorn 
was, as already mentioned, its earn, which U pro* 
duoed in large quantities for exportoffoodveu before 
the period of the Roman conquest Its 
tarots were also well adapted for pasturage* and the 
native tribes subsisted mainly on tbovmimmot tmsr 
flocks and hards (Diod. r. 15), while kty 
themselves with the akine, whence they mm bum 
times called 44 pdtiti l£raU" 

tmm ltd to hum hm mimM* (M* 
f 4.) Thy mn TOdoobtrifr wkti bfU*.** 
mans, as we leant from m ng® 



Simon*.. 

4 * » *•» » 1 . 488 > * , 

cfth« JS^iWM* **W»j«whi«4 ‘iujAr^e 

gZan***"’**’ (O^iiww. Linn.), whi* 
$5 ftfU found in large herds Hi the more unfrequented 
parti of the bland (Stab. ▼. p. 225 ; Pans. x. 
17. 1 12; Aelian, H. A. xvi. 84), and a herb, 
called Herba Sardoa, the bitterness of which was 
said to produce a kind of convulsive grin on the 
countenances of those that tasted it, which wn 
generally considered as the origin of the phase, * 
haidomc smile (risus Sardonicus ; Xapterunyfrt w. 
Pans. x. 17. § 18; Said. i. e. Sgp&frio*; &rw t ad 
Virg Bel vii. 41 ; Solm. 4. § 4.) But the ety- 
mology and origin of this phrase are exceedingly 
dubious, end the peculiar herb alluded to by the 
ancients cannot be new identified. The bitterness 
of the Sardinian honey (Hor. A. P. 875), which wns 
supposed to result from the same herb, is, however, 
a tact stiH observable at the present day. (Smyth's 
Sardinia, p. 104.) Pausamas mentions that the 
island was free from wolves, as well as from vipers and 
other venomous serpents, an advantage that It still 
enjoys (Pans. x. 17. § 12; Bolin. 4. § 3; De la Mar- 
mora, vol L pp. 179, 177); but it contained a 
\enomous spider, apparently a kind of tarantula, 
called Sofifhga, which was peculiar to the island. 
(Solin L e.) 

The native population of Sardinia seem to have 
enjoyed a very evil reputation among the Romans. 
1 he harsh expressions of Cicero (pro Scaur. 9. §f 
15, 42, fro.) must, indeed, be received with con 
siderable allowance, as it was his object in thuee pas- 
sages to depreciate the value of their testimony; but 
the proverbial expression of “ Sardi venales" was gene- 
rally understood as applying to the worthlessness of 
the individuals, as well as to the cheapness and 
abundance of slaves from that country. (“ tiabes Sar- 
dos venales, alium alio neqtuorem,” Cic^arf Fam. vii. 
24 ) The praetors, even in the days of Augustus, seem 
to have been oontinoally making inroads into the 
mountain territories for the purpose of carrying off 
slaves (Strab. v. p. 255); but as these mountaineers 
according to Stfebo and Diodorus, lived in caves 
end holes in the ground, and were unacquainted 
*ith agriculture (Strab. I a; Wed. iv. 80), it is no 
wonder that they did not make useful slaves. 

Of the antiquities found iu Sardinia, by for the 
nwet remarkable are the singular structures called 
by the inhabitants Xunghe or Nuraggis, which are 
wmost entirely peculiar to the island. They are a 
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hind of towers, 

but axil mikt' 
tkSlMp»m 
*f Gnfct 
oborin 

them fcJtytoto] <*«W the other, si b frequently 
the case) bring approached by a winding stair er 
ramp, oemtratod in the tfafofcte* of the torik X* 
some cases tee is a men extensive beeemeftft, or 
tofid substrate, containing several lateral chain* 
bam, a fi eentratod iu the same manner, wife 
rudely printed vaultings, showing no knowledge of 
the principle of the arch. The number of theoy 
singular sfrueturee scattered over the bland b pro* 
digious; above 1200 have been noticed and recorded, 
and in many cases sa many as twenty or thirty are 
found in the same neigbournood ; they are naturally 
found in very different degrees of preservation, and 
many varieties of arrangement and construction are 
observed among them; but their purpose and des- 
tination are still unknown. Nor can we determine 
to what people they are to be ascribed. They are 
certainly more ancient than either the Roman or 
Carthaginian dominion in the bland, and are evi- 
dently the structures alluded to by the author of the 
treatise de MirabUibus, which he desenbes as frdXoi, 
or vaulted chambers, the construction of which he 
ascribes to Iolana. (Pseud. Arist. de Mirab. 104.) 
Diodorus also speaks of great works constructed by 
Daedalus for lolaus, which must evidently refer to 
the same class of monuments. (Diod. iv. 30.) Both 
traditions are valuable at least as evidence of their 
repnted high antiquity; but whether they are to be 
ascribed to the Phoenicians or to the native in- 
habitants of the bland, is a point on which it b very , 
difficult to form an opinion. They are fully de 
scribed by De la Maimora m his Voyage m Sar* 
daigne, vol. u. (from which woik the annexed figure 
b token), and more briefly by Capt. Smyth (Sar- 
dinia, pp. 4 -7) and Valdry ( Voy. m Sardaegne). 

The work of De la Marmora, above cited, contains 
a most complete and accurate account of all the 
antiquities of Sardinia, as well as the natural his- 
tory, physical geography, and prteit state of the 
island. Its authority has been fPierally followed, 
throughout the preceding artide, in the determina- 
tion of ancient names and localities. The work* of* 
Captain Smyth (Preniti State tf Sardinia, tap* 

don, 1828), v aWry ( Voyageen Cane etmSartbign^ 

2 vols. 8 vo. Tarii, 1888), and Tyndale (JW? 
Sardinia, 8 vnb. 8 vo. London, 1849), though of umc|s 
interest, are of inferior value. [& H, B* j 
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SABDONES. rSoRPomas.1 
SABIKyNYX Am**0 v * mountain or chain 
of mountaina in Btndottan, noticed by Ptolemy (vii. 
1. §§ 20 and 65). It would seem to have been part 
of the range now known by the name of the Vindhya 
Jfmm ta m t . I anon, in hie nap, hae identified them 
With the Pdgapippali Momteine On the right bank 
of % be Narmada (JV’erMtta), and Foihiger has 
supposed them to bo the Sdtpira Motmtamt, a con- 
timisMm of the lame chain, [V.] 

SABDOTJM or SABDCKNIOM MAKE (rb tap- 
6#eo wfaryot, Strab., Pol., but tb tapttvioririXa- 
jot, Herod. I 166% was the name given by the 
ancienta to the part of the Mediterranean aea ad- 
joining the island of Sardinia on the W. and S. 
Like all similar appellations It was need with con- 
siderable vagueness and laxity) there being no na- 
tural limit to separate it from the other parts of the 
Mediterranean. Eratosthenes seems to have applied 
the name to the whole of the sea westward of Sar- 
dinia to the ooast of Spain (op. PUn. in. 5. s. 10), 
00 as tO indude the whole of what was termed by 
other authors the Mare Hispanuh or Balbarx- 
cum; but this extension does not Beem to have 
been generally adopted. It was, on the other hand, 
dearly distinguished from the Tyrrhenian sea, which 
lay to the E. of the two great islands of Sardinia 
and Oorrica, between them and Italy, and from 
0 the Libyan sea (Mare Libycura), from which it 
wee separated by the kind of strait formed by the 
Lilybaean promontory of Sicily, and the opposite 
paint (Cape Bon ) on the coast of Africa. (Pol. i. 
42; Strab. ii. pp. 105, 122; Agathem. ii. 14; 

N Dionys. Par. 62.) Ptolemy, however, gives the 
name of the Libyan sea to that immediately to the 
S. of Sardinia, restricting that of Sardoom Mare to 
the W. y which is certainly opposed to the usage of 
the other geographers. (Ptol. in. 3. § 1.) Strabo 
speaks of the Sardinian sea as the deepest part of 
the Mediterranean; its greatest depth was said by 
Posidonius to be not less than 1000 fathoms. 
(Strab. ii. pp. 50, 54.) It is in fact quite un- 
fathomable, and the above estimate is obviously a 
mere guess. [E.H. B.l | 

SABEPTA feWfe), the « Zarephath, a city 
of Sidon ” of thrOM Testament (l Kings, xvii. 9, 
10; comp. Si. Ids, iv. 26), apparently at the most 
extreme north (Obad. 20), celebrated in the his- 
tory cf Elfish the prophet It is said by Josephus 
to be Uqt from Tyre and Sidon, lying between 
the twe. (Ant viii. 13. $ 2.) Pfiny places it be- 
tween tp* «&d Oraithon, on the mad to Sidon (r. 

In the Itmerarium HieresoljmiUimm 
the name does not occur, but it is described by a 
‘ is and placed fffi. acr. from Sidon (p. 

%* Arabian get grspber Sharif Ibn Idris, 

| by Bsbad, Plante Zm*phm4 20 miles from 
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mtstfy wl ri wu tod lilt* wine, and is supposed 
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' “111 that of TripoHs and 

Inf the hMnr Laths poets 
MtOe-fekiaBaocM 
nme Gaea orearsL* 
i being common (ap. 

*• Mg# Tillage 

re north of 
sea-shore, 
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Christian chapel mentioned by travellers hi the 
middle ages. (Bibl. Bet. vol. iii. pp. 412, 
418.) [G. W.] 

SARGANTHA. [Skuouhtu.] 
SARGARAUSE'NE (tapyapm **"H% * district 
tf Cappadocia, on the east of Oomttegene and near 
the frantSets of Pontus, containing, according to 
Ptolemy (v. 6. $ 15), the towns of Phiare, Sad*. 
gena, Gauraona, Sabalastus, Ariarathira, and Ma- 
xm (Strab. xii. pp. 584, 537; Phn. vi.3.) [L.S.] 
8ARGET1A (tapyrt*. Dion Cam. l*M. 14; 
tapymria, Taets. Ck& ii. 61) tapytrrm, Tests. 
ChU. vi. 68% a river of Daria, upon Whim stood 
the royal palace cf Deoebalua. This river most be 
identified with the Strel or Strep, a tributary of the 
Meretph, since we know that Sarmisegethnsa was 
the reridsnee of Deoebalus. [SAnxxxxnBTatraa.] 
(XJkert, vol. 11a. pt. fl. p. 608.) 

SABIPHI MONTES (rh tdpafxs Iff), a chain 
of mountains, extending, according to Ptolemy, be- 
tween Margiana and Ariana, and the watershed of 
several small streams. They are probably those 
now called the Baedrae. Maunert(v. 2. p. 65), has 
supposed them the same as the BmrfripS* (Me 
Dion. Perleg. v. 1099% but this is contrary to ell 
probability. fVj 

SARMA'LIUS (It. Ant p. 208) orSARMA'LIA 
(tapfioXla, Ptol. v. 4. § 8), a town M Getetfa, on 
the road from Anoyra to Tavia or Itovimit b op- 
posed by some to be the modern KareMeh. QLS.1 
SABMATU (tapfUtm: Etk . tapp+mn, fbe 
name of a country in Europe and Aria. Plfr'the ear- 
lier and Greek forms of the word see Saurouata* 
That S-rm is the same root as E>r h, SO that 
Sarmatae and Serbt, Scrvi, Sorabi , Erl, fte., may 
be, not only the name for the earns populations, 
but also the same name, has been surmised, end 
that upon not unreasonable grounds. The name 
seems to have first reached the Greeks through 
the Scythians of the lower Damper and Don , who 
applied it to a non-Scythio population. Whether 
this non-Scythio population used it thsaBselves, 
and whether it wee Bruited to them by the Scy- 
thians, is uncertain. It was a name, too, which 
the Getae need ; Mao one used by some of the Pan- 
nonian popnMtions. It was, pnibaWy, the one whwh 
the Sarmariaas themselves used partially, thrir neigh- 
bours generally, just like Getti, Greed, and* m*ny 


More important than the origin of 1b**to**f 
the questions ooncarniiig (1) tbl mefr 
pulatkm to which it appUod. Our bnl« Authority 
on tMs print is Ptolemy; Strsbo’s notices ere u»i- 
dentftl and fragmentary. . 

The area given by SUebo to fbi CWftao »»d 
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wards being also Inordinate. He carries it as far as 
the oountry of the Bastarnae. 

The Germany of Tacitus is bounded on the east 
by the garmatae and Dad The Sarmatse here are 
the papulation of a comparatively small area between 
the Deumbe and Thai it, and on the boundaries of 
rfiaiarnr, and CMNekk But they an 

oomSing mm. They are the type of • largo 
dan widely epraad both eaetward and northward j 
a elan of eeual value with that of the Germed 
This, obviously, aobtraete something from the vast 
extent of the Germania of Strabo (which nearly 
meant Her then Europe); but not enough. Tin 
position of the Bastarnae, Peucini, Venedi, and Fta*4 
is still an open question. [Scythia.] r 

This prepares ua for something more lytomrifn, 
and it is iu Ptolemy that we find it The Hindi, a* 
tub of Ptolemy foil late (1) the Eubopbab, and 
(2) the Asiatic. 

I. SAKtfATlA IUROPAEA. 

The western bound**? is the Vistula; the nor- 
thern the Baltic es for ee the VmUtt gulf and 
a tmefc of unknown country; the southern, the 
coudiy of the Jeaygto Metanaetas and Dada; the 
eastern, the isthmus of the Crimea, and the Doit. 
This gives ns parts of Poland and GaUioia, to- 
thuasua, jBMoiia, and Western Russia. It in* 
eludes the^Jfami (probably a part only), and the 
Aland, who are Scythians so nomine fAAmwoi 
SkMoi), It includes the Bastarnae, the Peuchtf, 
and more especially the Venedi. It also includes 
the simple Jazyges, as opposed to the Jazyges 
Metanastae, who form a small section by them- 
selves. All these, with the exception of the Finui, 
aie especially stated to he the great nations of Sar- 
matia (to which add the Roxolani and Hamaxobii), 
as opposed to the smaller ones. 

Of the greater nations of Samatia Europaea, the 
Peucini and Bastarnae of Ptolemy are placed further 
north than the Peucini and Bastarnae of his pre- 
•ecessoro. By later writers they are rarely mentioned. 
[Venedi.] Neither are the Jazyges, who are 
the Jazyges Sarmatae of Strabo. These, along 
with the Roxolani, lay along the whole side 
Tb* w Aeipdr) of the Maeotis, say in Kherson , 
Tauris and Ekaterineslau. [Roxolani.] Ha- 
maxobii la merely a descriptive term. It probably 
was applied to some Scythian population. Pliny 
wntea Hamaxobii ant Aorsi, a foot of which for- 
that doHm ii taken bo low. The Alauni, aetwith. 

u 'Aha (her tpos, ad other eomplioa- 
tiomij can eoareely b« other than the Alani of Cut- 
tf 1 **! th. Mimtt “AKavrot of th. Periege.ii 
?• ®°*) *» ttadnAM Scythians. Mortar, indeed, 
“■* popoMoa otherwise unknown, called UHmL, 
tha m( being mm-radlea], which is pUeed on the 
It doM .at, however, remove th. difficulty. 

The Pencdni wan but known w the oeoapMite of 
me th. Undo it tbe month of the Danube, 
niey m*» dm, however, ham extended hr lot. 
~‘** r "h* So mudlbld am tbo ohangea tbit a 
with , SoBBothm «r Seytfchui iofluiaa era 
noderno, that tt to not tmpnfoMe thu Peno-ini 
2y "S* word. M o l and Bmt, In 

The Allowing an th. oofttf fens* 
*huh the name of the AimJnuk., exactly fa th. 
“ttntoyoft&ftwidaJ nademeefa the mediaorai 

£!""* *> * * ** ** , MMm rt (in 

SUwnic), fWmo, /Wuf (aTnuimtwuuh to 
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Peucini) Then, in tlie dirootion of Bmkiai and 
Betsi, Behnakye, Petnhnalj* P unk a vffllr <in 
Norse), Bissmi and Bewi, (Zctua, Das Beutsehm^^e. 
s. w.Plecmaeietid Commit). The PaUinaks were 
Scythiup<j|wJM toWtot be shewn to be of resent 

swtne&a 

vufo UNMUHtmayfo^ Ahtoto Uiaw litolto— mAah m 

u " v mss Ito *woy mix aura wsw u ion*p| 

asAtspjfjsiwaS? 

in On mmmt an fagSrianaa it > Britoo, i.»,i>4 
Ut ilk Ii fofoWiUoa h«t«toa the Parial adm 
BtotoKusu Ufoa ucmmal. fodribaas the lattoe weiu 
ttom ThussisMsn The Afan S 

Tht IMtophy eT th* minor aathms is more 
chtou e^ being sc into 


what ilttooia l ft traces toam to two Icurallet 
ootomna, from north to south, beginning, to both 
cases with the country of the Venedi, and taking 
the aaatam bank eS the Vistula first* The first 
name on this list is that of the Gythones, South of 
the Venedi. It is not to be understood by this that 
the Venedi lay between the Gythonee end the Baltic, 
so as to make the Utter an inland people, but simply 
that the Venedi of the parts about Memel lay north 
of the Gythoaea of the parts about Elbing. Neither 
can this people be separated from the Guttones and 
Aestyii, i. e. the populations of the amber oOuntry, 
or East Prussia . 

The Finni succeed (ViAssres etra Uliwoi). It ie 
not likely that these Finns (if Finns of Finland) cun 
have laid due south of East Prussia ; though not 
impossible. They were, piobably, on the east. 

The Bul&nes (Sulones ?), with the Phrugun- 
diones to the south, and the Avareni at the head 
of the Vistula, bring us to the Dacian frontier. 
The details hero are all conjectural. Zeuss has 
identified the Bnlanes with the Borani of Zosimus, 
who, along with the Goths, tbe Carpi, and the 
Urugundi, attacked the empire under Gallus. In 
Nestor a population called Swi-iczi occupies a locality 
between the Bmeper and Dniester : but thu is too 
for east In Livonia , Henry the Lett gives pro- 
minence to the nation of the Sdonmfr likelier iden- 
tification. 

For Bnlanes (supposing this to be the truer 
reading) the word Potgane gives us the most plau- 
sible signification. Nestor nses it frequently. It is 
Pole , primarily meaning occupants qf jM a. 
Wherever, then, there were plaint they might be 
Pohme ; and Hester actually mentions two divi- 
eious of them ; the Lekhs, or Poke of the P i fo eln, 
and the Polyas* of the Dnieper. 

The Phrugun dienes of Ptolemy bate storey* 
been . enm googHtpUce. Muw fir 
m m lik* BomindhiON w to hM. MggwMl ttb 
id«k at a migration from Pdmi to Btruvm^. 
Then than an the Vngnndi and BmgooA of 
the Byilnttaa writwa (m Vmm, fc or. Bormi, Um~ 
gmdi \ with whom the Ptolcmann pcpoUtiW 

^«j:Sr*’rsas 

a axvjtg't'i 

whotMT thaword may not b« th. mmm mm 
Mm oo. loca lity of tig* on phyaical HfilNt 
Pnbahtr. tUa U th. can. In th. Q« “* 

mi, Vwgmt, rtrymda, 

mrmv'jb**, _ 
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Of thflto there might he any amount,— * their occur 
wnee In different and distent parts by no means 
implying migrations. 

The Avareni may be placed in GdUicia, 

South of them come the Ombrones, and the 
AnartO’phraoti. Are these the Amartes oi Caesar ? 
The Anartee of Caesar were on the eastern confines 
of the Hercynian forest (Bell Gatt, si 94 95), con- 
terminous with the Bad, a fact whioh, taken along 
- with the physical oonditions of the oonntry, gifts ns 
Wetter* QalUcia, or Austrian Silesia, for -the Anar- 
to-phreed. Then oome the Bmgionea, then the Ar- 
•f setae (compare with Aorsi), then the Saboki, then 
the Piengitae, and then the Bead, along the Car- 
pathian Motmkdns. QudHeia, with parts of Vcihynia, 
and Podolia give oa ample room for there obscure, 
and otherwise nnnamed, populations 

The populations of tire second column lie to the 
cast of those just enumerated, beginning again 
with the Venedi (M rods ObniBas mUir). Vilm, 
Ore dm, with parts of Minsk, Volhgnia, Podolia , 
and Kiev give tu an area oyer which we have six 
names to distribute. Its southern boundary are the 
Peacinian mountains (Bukhovmia ?). 

(1.) The Gahndae. — There are carried too for 
east, i. e. if we are right in identifying them with 
the Gaiinditae of tire Galandia and Golem of the 
middteages, who are East Prussians on the Spir- 

(9.) The Sudani.— These, again, seem to be the 
dfoefo-vitae (the termination is non-radical in several 
Prussian names) conterminous with the Gaiinditae, 
but to the north-east of them. Their district is 
called Sudovia. 

(3) The Stavani — Concerning there, we have 
the startling statement, that they extend as far as 
the Alauni (Wxp* *A\avvwv). Is not "AAowoi 
an erroneous name developed oat of some form of 
raMv-8at ? The extension of either the Stavani* to 
Caucasus, or of the Alam to Prussia, ia out of the 
question. 

(4.) The Igylliones. — Zeusa baa allowed himself 
(s. v. Jaawingi) to hold that the true form of this 
word ie ’Irvyyu&vts, and to identify this with a 
name that appears m so many forms as to make 
almost any conjecture excusable, — Jazwingi, Jac - 
vfingi, Jaczwmgi , Jecwesm , Getumzitae , Ge&oeeitae , 
Jsntuisiones , Jentuosi, Jadndones, Jatwjazi, Jat- 
«yesi, or Getwesia, and Gotweeia, all actual forms. 
The area of the population, which was one of the 
most powerful branches of the Lithuanian stock m 
tire 18th century, was part of Grodno, Minsk, and 
V ol kp s ia, a locality that certainly suits the Igyl- 
lionss. 

S 5.) The Coetobod in Podolia, 

6.) The Transmontani. — - This is a name from 
the Latin of the Badana,— perhaps, however, a trans- 
lation of tire common Slavonic Za-volovekaje, L e. 
over-thesvatershed, It was applied, perhaps, to 
the population on tire northern frontier of Dacia in 


The third Hit, beginning also with the Venedi, 
follows tire Hue or tits Baltic from Vilna and Cour- 
land towards PMand, and then strikes inland, east- 
wards and southwards. Immediately on the Venedic 
gulf Ue tire 

(1) VciteC (OSsXtui). Word for word, this ia the 
V$k and Wtidtf the ndddloagoa; ufonn which 
appears as early as AIM. It was German, i. e. 
applied by fire Franks to certain Slavonic population. 
It was also native, its plural bring Wektabi Few 
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nations stand out more prominently than these 
Wilts of the Carlovingian period. Tbay He, how- 
ever, to the t vest df Prussia, and indeed of Pome- 
rania, from which the Oder divided them. In short, 
they were m Mecklenburg; rather than in Livonia 
or Esthonia, like the Veltee of Tacitus. Word for 
ward, however, the names are the ferine. The sy- 
nonym for these western Wtitm or WjkHabi was 
LkU-iei (Lutkaty this we know from special evi- 
dent^ A probable synonym for the Veltaa of Tacitus 
was also aomo form of Lib-, This wo inter from 
their locality bring part of tire present JLttft-ufetia 
and Left-land. Add to this that one writer at least 
(Adam of Bremen) plaore Wilal in the country of 
Ptolemy's Vritat* The exact explanation of thb 
double appearance Of a pair of names is unknown. 
It is safe, however, to place the Valtae In Lett-had, 
i. e. in the southern puts of Livonia, and probably 
in parte of Lithuania Proper and Caarhad, Con- 
stantine Pnrphyrogeneta mentions thorn as VaNaL 
North of the Veltee — 

(9.) The QsH (Owii), probably in tire iris of 
OeteL It should be added, however, the root ms-, 
wes-, appears frequently in the geography of Prussia. 
Osilii, as a name for tire occupants of Oeeet, appears 
early in mediaeval history. 

(3.) The Carbones, north ofi the OsiL Ttes is a 
name of many explanations. It may be tire Finn 
word for forest » Carbo. It may be thS root Cvr- 
(or K-r ), which appears in a great Bomber of Finn 
wordB, — CoraUi (Karelian), Car- (in Oar-land), 
Kur- (in Kursk), Ac. The forma Curonet and 
Curonia ( Courland ) approach it, but the locality is 
south instead of north. It more probablya® Aor-riia 
It almost certainly shows that we have passed from 
the country of the Slavonians and Lithuanians to 
that of the Esthonians, Ingnans, and Finlanders 
Then, to the east, — 

(4.) The Kar-eotae. — Here the Kar- is the 
common Finn root as before. Any part of the go- 
vernment of Novogorod or Olonetn might have sup- 
plied the name, the present Finns of both belonging 
to the ATarelian division of tire name (the si- being 
DOD a iftdicil\ Th*n^- 

(5, 6, 7, 8, », 10, 11, Ac.) Th. M, -rath of 
whom the Agathyrsi, then the Aorsi and Fsgy- 
ritae, south of whom the Savari, and Bornsci ss 
far as the Rhipaean mountains. Then the Akibi 
and Nariti, south of whom the Vibiones and Wise, 
and south of the Vibiones, as for as the Alauni, 
the Sturui. Between tire Alauni and Hamaxobn 
the Eaiyonea and SargatiL At the bend of the 
Tahais the Ophionee and Tanaitae. 

There are few points in this list which are fi»“' 
The bend of the Tanaie (-Don) would ph*« 
Ophlones in Ekaterinoslav, The Boruscj, if wj 
reached the Rhipaean mountains, and if them 
the Proton rather than tire ro»rirtiige» must tore 
ended for beyond both European mri A*** 
Sarmatia. The Savari brer a name veryl** 
in Nestor — the Sjevera, on tire Desna,***? 
Stda, — a word that may nrerriyurean uvr"*** 
ia a name that reappears to Caucasus -- SaU«nu . 

The Aomi m lyfcth. Smd (th. i h 
icml), m brush of th* MocdrtM, °” n fy t _** it . 0 
p resen t of a tract on tire Oka, 

such oomDonnds bring common in ph**—* . 

mJgg 

The whole geography, however, re indefinite 
certain. 
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For Agathgm, ate Huwl • The Bargain are 
jm ntiqnad in Ptolemy. 

Sooth of the Tanaitae came the Osuli (? SuMczi 
of Nestor), leeching as far as the Roxolani, L e. 
occupying parts of Cherson and Ekatormoslav . 

Between the Roxolani and Hamaxobii the j 
Shahllani and JSsobngitae. The statement of Pliny 
that the Hamaxobii mam Aorsi, combined with siini- 
Im&m of name between Aorsi and Ermd, will not 
help ns hem. The Krsad are in the government* 
MFnm and Tamlovf the direction of tbe Ha- 
maxobii is more westward. Bhakalaat seems toft 
soothe* fen* of B aa ok n i . In Nxc^kae the 
middle syllable muy give «e the met fl*r & 
modem name of the Hypanit. It has bum forwfcet 
that this it the earn vrithfl*-fc*-*e, and WS 
The locality would suit 

Between the Peuciai and Baeternaa (this dtffk* 
enoe between two nations otherwise identified creak* 
a complication) Ue the Carpiam, above whom the 
Gevini and BndinL 

The Carpi most have been near or on the Carper 
thkm Mountains. They appear ae a substantive 
nation in the later history of Borne, in alliance with 
tbe Sarmske, Ac. of the Dedan frontier. We have 
a Victoria Carpica Arpi ; Carpiani and Kapreftd- 
«rflu (which Zeuss leaders Carpathian Daciana) am 
several forms of this name [Carpi]. They, along 
with the Coetoboei, Armadod, and Astingi, appear as 
the most important frontagers of Northern Dacia. 

Between the Bastemae and Roxolani the Chuni, 
and under their own mountains (fort t& V8ta 6prf) 
the Amadoci and Navari, and along the lake 
(marsh) of Byke the Torekkadae, aud along the 
Achillaean Course (’AxtAAfepr 8 p6fiov) the Tauio- 
scythae, and south of the Bastamae in the direction 
of Dacia the Tagii, and south of them the Tyran- 
getae 

For Tauroscythae and Tyrangetae, see s. w. and 
Scythia. 

Tagn looks like a modified form of Zagora ( tra 
montane), a common Slavonic geographical name, 
applicable to many localities. 

The Amadoci occupied ft la tfpij, or the Mons 
Amadocus of Ptolemy. There was also a Afayy 
'Afia&dtni. This juxtaposition of a mountain and 
lake (pool, or Bwamp, or fen) should fix their locality 
more closely than it does. Their history connects 
them with the Coetobod. (Zeuss, ». w. Costa* 
ooci, Amadoci.) Tbe physical conditions, how- 
over, come out less clearly than our piesent topo- 
graphical knowledge of Podolia, Minsk , Ac. explains. 
For the Navari see Neuri. 

The name Chuni is important [See Hunni.] 

In Torek-kad-ae and Exo-bug-itae we have two 
dements of an apparent compound that frequently 
occure in Scytho-Sarmatian geography — Tyn-get-ae, 
® c, » Costo-bok-i, Sa-boc-L The geography is quite 
compatible in the presence of these elements. 

River*. — From the Vistula eastwards, the Cliro- 
the Rhubon, the Tnruntos, the Cbersinos, — the 
wder of the modem names being the Pregel, Memel, 
Aa, end Neva. For the drainage of the 
Blade Sea, see Somn \. 

Mouktadw.— .P ence, the Montes Amadoci, the 
Mona Budinos, the Mons Alannos, the Mons Car- 
patbns, the Venedio mountains, the Rhipaean moun- 
Non® of these are definitely identified. It is 
®fficnlt to say how Ptolemy named the most im- 
portant range of so fiat a tract as Russia, vis., the 
valdas Mountains. On tbe other hand, the names of| 
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his text imply mem mountains than reaHv exist 
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k this terra incognita begins, it Is 
to give the northern limits of Samaria 
It is iaduded, however, in the goVetW- 
of Ca ucmm % Circassia, Astrakhan, Do* 
Kosaks, Saratov, Simbirsk , Kazan, Viatica, Kos» 
tr&ma, Vladimir (?), Nititm Novogorod, Mason 
(?), Tambov, and Pensa ; all the governments, in 
short, on the water system of the Volga; a view which 
makes the watershed between the rivers that empty 
tbemtefas into the White Sea and the rivers that 
fall into the Caspian and Euxine a convenient pro- 
visions! boundary. 

For the obscure geography of Asiatic Sannatla, 
the bend of the Tanais is our best starting point. 
To the north ofi it dwelt the Perierbidi, a great 
nation ; to the south the Iax&matae, the former in 
Don Kosaks, Voronezh, and Tambov, Saratov , the 
latter in Astrakhan. North of the Penerbidi come 
the Asaei, the Suardeni, tbe Zacatae, the Hip- 
pophagi Sarmatae, tlie Modocae, the Royal Sar- 
matians, the Hyperborean Sarmarians, the Un- , 
known Land. In Kazan and Simbirsk we may place 
the Chaemdpo, and on the east of the Volga the 
Rhtheirophagi and Materi. The Nwricms X^P* 
must be at tlie mouth of the Volga. If so, the 
order in which the names have been given is from 
north to sonth, and the Phtheiropbagi are in 
Eastern Kazan , the Materi in Saratov. 

The remaining populations are all (or nearly all) 
in the governments of Caucasus and Circassia, in 
the noiSiern spars of the Caucasian range. They 
are the Siiaceni, the Psesrii, the Thymeotae, the 
Turambae, the Asturiumi, the Arichi, the Zicchi, 
the Conapoeni, tbe Meteibi, the Agontae, tbe 
Melanchlaeni, die Sapothraeni, the Scymmtae, the 
Amaznnes, the Sunani, the Sacani, the Oripiei, 
the Vali, the Servi, the Tusci, the Didnri, the 
Vodae, the Olondae, the Isondae, the Gerrbi. The 
Achaei, Kerketi, Hemochi, Suanocolchi, and Sa- 
naraei are truly Caucasian, and belong to the 
geography of the mountain range rather than the 
Sarmatian plains and steppes— for such they an 
in physical geography, and such was the view of 
Strabo, so far as he noticed Sarmatia at all. 

It is* difficult to determiae the source of Ptolemy's 
information, difficult to say in what language we 
are to seek for tbe meaning of his names. The 
real populations, as they actually existed, were not 
very different from those of tbe HerodoUan Scythia? 
yet the Herodotean names are wanting. These were, 
probably, Scythian, — the northern populations to 
which they applied being Ugrian. Are the name* 
native ? For the parts doe north of Caucasus they 
may be so; indeed it is possible tiki the greater 
number of them may be due to a Caucasian source* 
At the present tune, when we are fairly supplied with 

3s 3 
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data Mil m t» th. — n w by which ,th< pomk> 
than of the eutc in qaattoo dwdgnrt* thmctoi, 
as wall as (mm by which they are derignated by 
their ai%hhwwi»thfefi are no satisfactory identifica- 
tions at au. There are some that we may arrive 
at by a certain amount of assumption ; bnt it is 
doubtful whether ibis is legitimate. In the names, 
fcr inst an ce, beginning with as- (So-boci, Ac.) we 
nuqr soe the Slavonio for tram ; in these with no- 
the Slavonic ad, -—both of which ere common in 
the geographical terminology of the teusrians, Ac. 
But these are uncertain, aa are the generality of 
the other coincidences. 

In Siberia, for instance, a Samoyed tribe is named 
Motored: name for name, this may be Materi ; 
whether, however, it denote the population is 
another question. 

Are the Sarmatiae of Ptolemy natural divisions P 
Subiect to an hypothesis, which will be just stated 
in the present article, but which will be exhibited in 
full in Sotthia, the Sarmatiae of Ptolemy are ob- 
jectionable, both for what it contains and what it 
omits. The whole of Asiatic Sarmatia is, more 
or less, arbitrary. It seems to be a development 
of the area of the Herodotean Sauromatae. In the 
north it comprised Finn or Ugrisn, in the south 
Circassian and Georgian, populations. The Alauni 
wen Scythian, as were several other tribes. It is 
therefore no ethnological term. Neither are its 
boundaries natural, if we look at the physical con- 
ditions of the country. It was defined upon varying 
and different principles, — sometimes with a view to 
physical, sometimes to ethnological, sometimes to 
political geography. It contains more than a natural 
Sarmatia. 

On the other hand, the Vistula was no ethnological 
line of demarcation. The western half of Poland 
was Sarmatian, in respect to its climate, surface, and 
the manners of its inhabitants. The Lygii, however, 
having been made part of Germania, remained ao in 
tiie eyes of Ptolemy. That the populations on side 

of the Lower Vistula, i. e. of West and East Prus- 
sia, were the same, is oertain ; it is certain, at least, 
that they were so at the beginning of the historical 
period, and all inference leads us to hold that they 
were so before. The Vistula, however, like the BhSno, 
was a good natural boundary. 

The Jazyges Metanastae were mast probably Sar- 
matian Also. Pliny calls them Jazyges Sarmatae 
(iv. 35); the name Metanastae being generally in- 
terpreted removed. It is, however, quite as likely 
to be some native adjunct giisundantood, and adapted 
to the Greek language. 

The other Jazyges (i. e*of the Maeotis) suggested 
the doctrine of a migration. Yet, if the current in- 
terpretation be right, there might be any amount of 
Jazyges in any part of Sarmatia. It is the Slavonic 
for language, and, by extension, for the people who 


speak a language “ a po Ocje ijeje, gde wteczet’ 
w WsJgu, Jaegh swoj Moroma, i Ozeremisi swoj 
jaeyh, e Mordwa swoj jaeyh\ "—translated, “On 
the Oka river, whom it foils into the Volga, a 
particular people, the Mnroma, and the Tsheremis, 
a peculiar people, and the Mordwins, a peculiar 
people.” (Zeuss, s. * Ostfkmm). Heuoe it has at 
least a Slavonic gloss. On the other hand, it has a 
meaning In the Magyar language! where Jassag 
« bomumt a foot which has induced many scholars 
to believe that there were Magyars in Hungary before 
the graph Magyar invasion, indeed before the Hun. 
Be this as it may, the district of the Jazyges Me- 
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tanastae is called the Jassag district at the promt 
moment. 

More than one of the Dacian populations woe 
Sarmatian, — the difference between Dacia, the asms 
of the Roman Province, and Sarmatia, the coast?? 
of aa independent and hostile population, being 
merely political. Indeed, if we look to the distri- 
bution of the Sarmatae, their south-eastern limi t 
must have the parts about TormL [See Sauboou- 
tab.] Here, however, they were intrusive. 

Ethwolooy. — « The doctrine upon this point is 
merely stated in the present notice. It is developed 
in the article on Scythia* It is to the effect that, 
in its proper application, Sarmatian meant one, 
many, or all of the north-eastern members of the 
Slavonio family, probably, with some members of 
the Lithuanio, included. 

HnrroBY. — The early Sarmatian history is Scy- 
thian as well [Scythia], and it is not until Pas- 
nonia becomes a Roman province that the Saimatun 
tribes become prominent in history, and, even then, 
the distribution of the severafcwan and alliances be- 
tween the several nations who came under the ge- 
neral denomination is obscure. In doiig rids then 
is much that in a notice like the present may be 
eliminated. Hie rotations of the Greeks qidterikr 
Romans with Sarmatia fori wkh fleytfcfcaad tbs 
Getaeas well, the relation* of the timet bring with 
the provincials of HraonSa, with the Marosmmsi, 
and Quadi, Ac. Beth are neighbours to a tribe 
of Jazyges. 

The great Mithridatic Empire, or, at any rate, 
the Mithridatic Confederacy, contained Sannatkns 
eo n omine, descendants of the Herodotean Sauro- 
matae. Members of this division it must have been 
whom the Marcus, the brother of Lucius Luoullus, 
chastised and drove beyond the Dsnube, in hu 
march through Moesio. Those, too, it was with 
whom the Cis-Danubian nations in general were 
ofUnest in contact,— -Jazyges, RoxoUni, Costoboci, 
Ao, who though (almost certainly) Sarmatian in 
their ethnological affinities, are net, so nomme, Sar- 
matian, but, on the contrary, populations with more 
or less of an independent history of their own. 
Thirdly, the Sarmatians, who, in conjunction with 
Getae, Dad, Moceians, Thracians, Aa, may have 
been found in the districts south of the Danube, 
must be looked upon as intrusive and foreign to the 
soil on which they are found. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the Sarmatae eo nomine All* into two djvWoiw, 
divided from each other by the whole extent of the 
Roman province of Dacia, the area of these of the 
east being the parts between the Dsnube and the 
Don, the area of those of the west being the paite 
between the Danube and Thetis. The relation i ef 
the former are with the Scythians, Bexolaw, tb« 
kings of Pontus, Ac., over whom, eerne yeare la ter* 

M. Craasns triumphed. His actions, however, a » 
well as those of M. Lucullue, so for ss tta 
against the Sarmatae, were only accidental detail* 
in the campaigns by which Moans was red 1 *#**: 
The whole of the Trans-Dsnubian .f 

Muesia, east of Viminiacum, was formed bT • 
The point at which the Remans andflam^J 
would more especially come in oontset *•» 
country about Sirmium, where the three 
of Pannonia, Illyricum, and Meeds jwned.jud^ 
the pre-eminently Sarmatian districts 
between the Danube and Thetis lay nerthwaw^ 
pre-eminently Sarmatian as 
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CB one ride, and the Quad!, &o., of (ho Begnura 
VannUmnn, on tho other. In the general Pannoniau 
and Dalmatian outbreak of ▲. d. 6, the Ssrmatians 
tf three ports took a share (Veil Put ii. 1 10), as thqy, 
doubtlessly, did in the immediately previous war of 
the Maroocnanni, under Maroboduus; the Marco- 
manni, Quadi, f Jazyges, and western Dad, and 
Sanq»tae being generally united, and, to all appear* 
nyirtiM, the members of a definite confederacy. 

The Eegnuin Vannianum gives ns the continuation 
of the history of these populations (▲. re 19— *0> 
It is broken up; Fomiius (? the Ban) himself $*- 
jJaosd, and Vangio and Side, strongly in the interest 
of Borne, made kings of the parts between the Maws 
and Casus (Aforawa). instead. To the ftanbn 
confederacy (a Zfan-at) the Sarmatae and Jnzygv 
supply the cavalry, the occupants of the Banal 
itself the infantry (Tao. Anna*, xii. 29). 

For A. re 35, we find an interesting notice in 
Tacitus, which gives definitode to the Ssrmatia 
Asiatics of Ptolemy. It is to the effect that, in a 
war with Farthie, Pharasmanes entered into an 
alliance with the Albanians of the coast of the 
Caspian and the Sarmatae Soeptnchi (? Bo#&«<w). 
(Tao. Ann. vi. 33.) 

a. re 69. Two pregnant sentences tell ns the 
state of the Sarmatian frontier at the secession of 
Galba: w Coortae in nos Sarmatanm ac Snevorum 
gentcet nobilitatus dadibus mutnis Dacos” (Hut L 
2). The Suevi (who here mean the Quadi and 
Marcomanni) and Sarmatae (foot and horse) are 1 
united. Dacia is paving the way to its final subjec- 
tion. The Jazyges seem to fall off from the 
alliance; inasmuch as they offer their services to 
Home, which are refused. The colleague of Sido is 
now Italic us, equally faithful to Borne. {Hist. iii. 
5.) In the following year it is Sarmatae and Daci 
who act together, threatening the fortresses of Moesia 
and Pannonia (iv. 54). 

An invasion of Moesia by the Boxolani took 
place a. d. 69. This is a detail in the histoiy of 
the Eastern branch. 

The conquest of Dacia now draws near. When 
this has taken place, the character of the Sarmatian 
area becomes peculiar. It consists of an independent 
strip of land between the Homan Province and 
Qnado-Marcomannici kingdom (Banat); its political 
relations fluctuating. When Tacitus wrote the Ger- 
mania, the Gothini paid tribute to both the Quadi 
and Sarmatae; a fact which giveB us a political dif- 
ference between the two, and also a line of separa- 
tion. The text of Tacitus is ambiguous: “ Partem 
tributorum Sarmatae, partem Quadi, ut alienigenis 
imponunt ” (Germ. 43). Were the Sarmatae and 
Quadi, or the Quadi alone, of a different family from 
that of the Gothini? This is doubtful. The differ- 
ence itself, however, is important 

There were Ssrmatians amongst the subjects as 
well as the allies of Decebalus; their shore in the 
Dacian War (a. d. 106) being details of that event. 
They were left, however, in possession of a large 
Portion of their country, i. e. the parts between the 
Vallum Bomanum and the frontier of the Suevi, 
wMdi, or occupants of Begnum Vannianum; the 
relations of this to the Boman and non-Boman areas 
in its neighbourhood being analogous to that of the 

Danube?* 8 ** tween Upper 

Marcomaimio War (under V* Antoninus) 
tne Sarmatae are aa prominent as any members of 
confederacy; indeed it is probable that some of 
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the Marcomanni mar have Km 
uMtlwr mow. TU. it Mt onto 
the nttltofaMIf CMkaa origin tb« mm Wmto. 
atari fTiTim ill naan hut is a 

fH to • MfrOttmi pmml to ioa . 

There pore two Marches: one held bv fi re ma na | m 
‘ * CVfiaj^ShaSamiaAp, tbs asm «« 

_ the SarimthA for themaSws. The Jhriner 
wouW be a March, the after an tTkrabe. & the 
of the Germans, however, the tarn of the latter 
would Jast as much be Marchwen as themselves. 
What the Germans in the Boman service called a 
neighbouring population the Romans would pill it 
also* We shah soon hear of certain Borderers, 
^Kfisriohuren, or men of the Ukrams, under the name 
of JUocigantee (a semi-barbarous form from Limes); 
but their will not be, on the strength of their Latin 
urines, Latins. The Sotitndmes Sarmatarum Of the 
Boman maps was more or lees of a Sarmatian 
March. The Jazyges and Quadi are (as usual) 
important members of the confederacy. 

a. re 270. Aurelian resigns the province of 
Dacia to the Barbarians; a fact which withdraws 
the boom of many a Sarmatian inroad from the 
field of obeemtions,— the attacks of the Barbarians 
upon each other being unrecorded. Both before 
and after this event, however, Sarmatian Inroads 
along the whole line of the Danube, were frequent 
Ssrmatians, too, aa well as Dad (Getat) were com- 
prehended under the general name of* Goth in the 
reigns of Deems, Claudius, &c. Add to this that 
tho name of Vandal is now becoming conspicuous, 
and that under the name of Vandal history we 
have a great deal that is Sarmatian. 

The most important effect of the cession of Dada 
was to do away with the great block of Boman, < 
Romanising, or Romanised teiritory which lay be- 
tween the Sannatians of Pannonia and the Sorma- 


tianB of Scythia. It brought the latter within the 
range of the former, both being, then, the frontagers 
of Moesia. Add to this the feet of a great change 
in the nomenclature being effected. The German 
portion of the Marcomanni (Thervings and Gru- 
tungs) has occupied ports of Dads. The members 
of this section of the German name would only know 
the Sarmatae as Vandals. Again, the Hun power 
is developing itself; eo that great material, as well 
as nominal, changes are jn the process of develop- 
ment. Finally, when the pdnt from which the Sore 
matae come to be viewed has become Greek and 
Constantinopolitan, rather than Latin and Boman, 
the names Slaved and Servi will take prominence. 
However, there is a great slaughter cf the Sar- 
matians by Cams, on his way eastwards. Then 
there is the war, under Constantine, of the Sa rmat ae 
of the Border,— the Sarmatae Limigantee,— a Sere 
vile War. [See Limjgantbs.] The authors whe 
tell us of this are the writers of the ffufons ds* 
gusU \ qnA A mm ianua ; after whose time the name 
is either rarely mentioned, or, if mentioned, men- 
tioned on the authority of older writers. The 
history is specific to certain divisions of the Sare 
matian population. This was, in its several divi- 
sions, hostile to Borne, and independent; still, there 
were Sarmatian conquests, and colonies effected by 
the tran^lantation of Sarmatae. One lay a* fer 
fast as Gaul. 
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ajmlisstooMof the*. Them were mow of them. 
The general rale, however, is, that toms particular 
-division pf the name takes historical prominence, 
and that the general name of Vanuatu, as well 
U the particular Sarmatae of the parts between 
Dacia and Pannotiia, and those between Scythia 
and Persia, disappears. [See Vakdali; Thai fa- 
*A*.l [R G. L.] 

SABMA'TICA I'NSULA, an island at that 
month of the Danube called Kalonstoma M K&kbv 
ordpa). (Plin. iv. 24. s. 24.) [T. H. D.1 

SABMATICAE PORTAE (of lipparucal %<h 
Aai, PtoL v. 9. §§ 11, 15), a narrow pass of the 
Caucasus, whence it is also called Caucasiae Portae. 
(Plin. vi. 11. s. 12, 15. s. 15.) From its vicinity 
to the Caspian sea, it was also called by some of the 
ancients Portae Gaspiae (Suet Nero, 19), Clauatra 
Caspiamm (Tac. H. h 6), and Via Caspia (Id. Ann. 
vi. S3); bat PUny (1. c.) notes this as an error; and 
the proper Portae Caspiae were in the Taurus 
(Forbiger, Geogr. vol. ii. p. 47, note 92). The Sar- 
maticaa Portae formed the only road between Bar- 
matia and Iberia. Ptolemy (/. c.) distinguishes 
from this pass another in the same mountain, which 
he calls of 'AkBdvuu TlvAat (Portae Albaniae), and 
places the latter in the same latitude as the former, 
namely the 47th degree, but makes its longitude 3 
degrees more to the E. The Albaniae Portae are 
those on the Alason, leading over the mountain from 
Jkrbend to Berdan. At both spots there are still 
traces of lodjg walls 120 feet in height; and on this 
ciroumetanoe seems to have been founded a legend, 
prevalent in that neigbbonihood, of the Black Sea 
and the Caspian having been at one time connected 
by such a wall (Forbiger, /Mi p. 55, note 13, b.; 
comp. Ritter, Erdhmde , ii. p. 837.) [T. H. D.l 
SARMA'TICI MONTES {lapparuch Spy), a 
range of mountains on the eastern frontier of Ger- 
many, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 11. 5 6, viii. 
10. 1 2), according to whom it appears to We ex- 
tended north of the Danube as far as the sources 
of the Vistula, and therefore consisted of the 
mountains in Moraoia and a part of the Car- 
pathian t. [L. S.] 

SARMA'TICUM MARE (6 'lappa™)* teoirff, 
Ptol. vii. 5. §§ 2, 6), a sea in the N. of Europe, 
washing the coast of Sarm&tia, and which must 
thus have been the Baltic (Tac. Germ. 45). But 
sometimes the Black Sea is designated by the poets 
under this name, as by Ovid (ear Pont iv. 10. 38) 
and by Valerius Flaocus (Sarmaticoa Pontus, viii. 
207.) [T. H. D.] 

SARMATINA, a town of Ariana, mentioned by 
Ammienus (xxiii. 6). It is probably the same as 
the Sannagana of Ptolemy (vi. 17. $ 4), as both he 
and Ammianus place it nest to Bitasa, in the same 
province. [V.] 

SARMIZEGETHU'SA (Z« ppt(ey49ovaa, PtoL 
Stt. 8. 1 9s Zeppt&yeMini, Cass. Iviii. 9), one 
of the most considerable towns of Dacia, and the 
roridanoe of the Dacian kings (&aal\uov, Ptol. L c.) 
It is called Saftnafegte in the Tabula Pent, and Sai*- 
maaege by the Geogr. Rev. (iv. 7). It is incontes- 
tably the aamepkce as that called tA fiaatXna Acu t&y 
by Dion Cassius (lxviL 10; lsviiL 8), who pieces it 
on the river fiargetia (Jb. o. 14); a situation which 
ie dec testified fay rains end inscriptions. At a 
later period a Roman colony was founded here by 
Tnyan, ate hi had cupelled and killed Deoebalus 
king of the Dedans; as ii testified by its name of 
OotonU Ulpia Tirana Augusta and may be inferred 


from Ulpian {Big. 00. tii 15. L IX ten erhoovwn 
also learn that it possessed the Jna Itelten. It 
was the head-quarters of the Logic zxxx. Gemini 
(Dion Gass. Iv. 23), and at first probably there waa 
only a Roman encampment here (Id. Iviii. 9; Aur. 
Viet. Caee . xiii. 4). Hadrian conferred an aquednet 
upon it, as appears from an inscription (Gruter, p. 
1 77. 3; Orelli, No. 812), and that emperor seems to 
have retained the colony, on account of its nume- 
rous Roman inhabitants, when ha resolved to 
abandon the rest of Dacia to the barbarians. From 
an inscription to Trqjan and bis sinter Mardana, 
there would appear to have been bathe hew (OrelL 
791). Sarmizegethusa occupied the site of the pre- 
sent VarMly (called also GraditcfUe), on the river 
Strel or Strey, about 5 Roman miles from the Porta 
Ferres, or Vulcan Pass. (Comp. Inter. Gruter, p. 
272; Orelli, Nos. 831,3234,3433,3441,3527.3686, 
4552; Zeraosc. Ann. pp. 40, 74; MarsiH, Danub. 
tab. 24, 55, fee.; Ukert, iii. 2. p.616, seq.^umpt, 
in Rhein. Jf ns. 1843, p. 253—259.) [T. H. D.] 
SARNEIUS (ldp*nos), a small stream of Hyr- 
cania mentioned by Strabo (x. p: 511), which, alter 
rising in M. Coronus, flowed in a westerly direction 
into the Caspian. Professor Wilson considers that it 
must be either the A trek or the Gurgan. [V.] 

SA'RNIA or SARMIA, is named in the Maritime 
Itin. among the islands of the Ocean between Gallia 
and Britannia. Supposed to be Guernsey . [G. L] 
SARNUS (6 lapvds: Samo ), a river of Cam- 
pania, flowing into the Bay qf Naples. It has 
its sources in the Apennines, above Nnoeria (Nocera), 
near whifh city it emerges into the plain, and, after 
traversing this, falls into the sea a short distance S. of 
Pompeii. Its present month is about 2 miles distant 
from that city, but we know that in indent times it 
flowed under the walls of Pompeii, and entered the sea 
close to its gates. [Pokpbu.1 The change in ns 
course is doubtless owing to the great catastrophe of 
A. D. 79, which buried Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
Virgil speaks of the Samos as flowing through a 
plain {quae rigat aequora Samue, Aon. vii. 738); 
and both Silius Italicus and Statius allude to it as a 
placid and sluggish stream. (Sil. Ital. viii. 538; 
StaL Silt. i. 2. 265; Lucan, ii. 422.) According 
to Strabo it was navigable, and served both for the 
export and import of the produce of the interior to 
and from PompeiL (Strab. v. p, 247 ; Plin. Hi- 5« 
s. 9; Ptol. Hi. I. $ 7; Suet. Clar. Rhet. 4.) Vibius 
Sequester tells us (p. 18) that it derived its name as 
well as its sources from a mountain called Ssrus. or 
Samus, evidently the same which rises above the 
modern town of Samo , and is still oalled Monte 
Saro or Samo . One of the principal sources of the 
Samo does, in fart, rise at the foot of this mountain, 
which is joined shortly after by several confluent, 
the most considerable of these ©ring the one which 
flows, as above described, from the vriley beyond 


Nuceria. 

According to a tradition alluded to by Vhgil 
(l c.), the banks of the Samus and the 
through which it flowed, were inhabited in woient 
times by a people called Saubastbs, whoee nn®J* 
evidently connected with that of the river* 
are represented as a Priasgian tribe, who sritiea i 
this part of Italy, where they tended Nuwr^ , 
well as several other cities. (Coooa, np* 
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to have quit* disappeared in the his^J^Jf J 
and we find Nuceri? occupied by the AHhutri, 
were au Osoan or fiabrilta ***• fteMUj 



SABON. 

Ho tmJe found In ancient authors of a town of i 
the name iff Serous; hot It is mentioned by the 
Geographer of Ravenna (if. 88), and seems, there- 
fore, to have grown ap soon alter the full of the 
Empire. [E. U. B.] 

SABON. [Sharon.] 

BARON. [Saronicus Surra,] 

SABO'NICUS SINUS (Xapuritcbs k6Ktos, Aes- 
chyL Agam. 317; Strab. viii. pp. 385, 869, 374, 
380; lip*n*bs w 6pm, Strab. viiL p. 335; 
yiKbw irdhayts, Strab. viii. pp. 335, 869; atywrit 
BdAomra, Wooys. Per. 492; also called le&ip m* 
mbs tfairo*, Strab. viii. p. 335 : Qutf of Egima% a 
gulf of the Aegaean sea, extending from the pro* 
xnontoriee of Snnium In Attica and ScyHaeam fa 
Troesenia up to the isthmus of Corinth. Tht> 
length of the gulf, acoording to Scylax (p. 20, 
Hudson), is 740 stadia. It washes the coasts of 
Attica, Megaris, Corinth, Epidaurus and Troesen, 
and contains the islandf of Aegina and fialamin. It 
was said to have derived its name from Savon, a 
king of Troesen, who was drowned while hunting in 
a lagoon upon the Troezenian coast called Phoebaea 
and afterwards Saronia. (Pans. ii. 80. § 7; Etym. 
M. p. 708. 52; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 448.) A 
Troezenian river Saron is also mentioned (Eustath. 
ad JHonys. 422), and likewise a town of the 
bame name. (Steph. B. s. v .) Some derived the 
name of the gulf from aapegyis, “ an oak.” (Plin. 
iv. 5. s. 18.) 

SABPE'DON (3opwu8flb or 'Xapwjfion/la fcepa), 
a promontory on the coast of Cilicia, 80 stadia to 
the west of the mouth of the Calycadnus, and 120 
from Seleuoeia. In the peace between the Romans 
and Antiochus the Great this promontory and Cape 
Calycadnus were made the frontier between the 
kingdom of Syria and the free countries of Asia 
Minor. (Strab. xif. p. 670; Ptol. v. 8. § 3; Ap- 
pian, Syr. 39 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 13 ; Liv. xxxvm. 
88; Plin. v. 22; Stadiatm. Mar. Magni, § 163.) 
It now bears the name of Liuan-eUKoJipe. (Leake, 
Ana Minor , p. 203.) [L. S.] 

SARPEDO'NIUM PROM. (Eopirt bcpyj, 
Herod. viL 58), the NW. extremity of the gulf of 
Melas, and due north of the eastern end of the island 
of lmbras, now Cape PaaL [J. R.] 

SARRASTES [Sabnus.] 

SARRUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Table be- 
tween Condat® ( Cognac ) [Condate, No. 5] and 
Veaunna (Perigueux). It is supposed to be Char - 
i inoas, but the real distances do not agree with the 
numbers in the table. [G. L.] 

SARS, a river on the W. coast of Hispama Tar- 
J^Mpunris, between the Prom. Nerium and the 
Mmius. (Mela, Hi. 1.) Incontestably the modem 
w, which does uot reach the sea, bnt falls into the 
ancient U1U at Turris August! (Torres de Em). 
^ F,0P8 *> ** atv. p. 41.) [T. H. D.] 

SA'RSIHA (Edpoiro, Strab. : Eth . Sarmnas: Scar - 
9ma L a city of Umbria, situated in the Apennines, 
on the left bank of the river Sapis ( Savio ), about 
lu miles above Caesena. It seems to have been in 
very early times a powerful and important city, as 
lt IB avo t J iam « to the tribe of the Sarsinates (Eopot- 
? 4 » „ )» 1f k° wero one of the most considerable 
« the Umbrian tribes. Indeed some authors speak 
of them as if they were not included in the Uro- 
onan nation at aU, but formed a separate tribe with 
uu independent national character. Thus Polybius, 
m enumerating the forces of the Italian nations, 
speaks of the Umbrians mi Sarsinates, and Plautus, 
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In one passage, makes a similar distinction. (Poi.iL 
24; Plant Mo* ell & 2. 83.) The F«utl 
lini, also, in retfoflfag the oonqueat of the Sarsinates, 
spmkof the two capitis as triuiP8fefag 4 *de8ai& 
natibub*? without any mention ofthe*TJmbrians; 
but tfaoj&ffeofes of Livy, fa relating the eanie event, 
dMs imm gtfltiafy among the Umbrians. (Liv. 
EpU. xv.; East Cap U.) The probable concluatou la 
that they wees a tribe of the Umbrian caoe; %t 
with a separate political organisation, Webxvario 
patticulsia of the war which ended in their tuMee- 
tioo, which did not take place till ». a 286, so &at 
they wove one of the last of the Italian stateethat 
submitted to the Roman yoke. Prom this "‘time 
Sarshm Was certainly included in Umbria in tba 
Roman sense of the term, and became an ordinary 
municipal town, apparently not of much importance. 
(Strab. v. pi 227 ; PUn. iti. 14. s. 19.) It derived 
its chief celebrity from its being tbe birthplace of 
the celebrated comic poet Plautus, who was bom 
there about b. c. 254, very shortly after the 
conquest. (Hieron. Chron . ad 01. 145; Pest. f. v. 
Plotus, p. 238.) Its territory contained extensive 
mountain pastures, — whence it is called by SiHos 
Italicus u dives lactis ” (Sil. Ital. viii. 461),— aB well 
as forests, which abounded in dormice, so much 
prised by the Romans. (Martial, iii. 58. 35.) Va- 
rious inscriptions attest the municipal rank of Sar- 
sina under the Roman Empire (Orell. Inter. 4404; 
Grater, Inter, p. 522. 8, p 1095. 2); hut its name 
is not again found in history. In the middle ages 
it sunk into complete decay, but was revived in the 
13th century, and is now a small town of 3000 in- 
habitants, which retains the ancient site a b well as 
name. [E< H. B.] 

SARTA (Sdpnj, Herod, vii. 122; Steph. B. s. r.), ^ 
a maritime town on the Singitic gulf between 
Singus and Ampelus Prom ; now KartdlL (Leake, 
North. Greece, vol. iii. p. 154.) [E. B. J.] 

SARUE'NA (Zapovijya), a town of Cappadocia, 
in the district Chamane or Ch&manene, on the north- 
eastern slope of Mount ArgaeuB, celebrated for its 
hot spnngs (Ptol. v. 6. § 12; Tab. Pent, where 
it is called Arauena, whence Aquae Arauenae; It 
Ant p 202, where its name is Sacoena). It is by 
borne believed to be the modern Baslyan. [L. El 
SARUNE'TES, the name of an Alpine people(Plin. 
iii. 20. s. 24) in the valley near the sources of the 
Rhine. There seems no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the name, and it may be preserved mSargont, 
which is north of Chur, and between Chur and the 
Lake of Constant. In a passage of Caesar (JB.O. iv. 
10) he mentions the Nantuates as a people in the 
upper part of the Rhine, above the Helvetii. The 
name Nantuates [Nantuates] is corrupt; and it is 
possible that the name Saronetes should be in its 
place. L.] 

SARUS (Sdpor), one of the principal rivers in the 
south-east of Asia Minor, having its sources in Mount 
Taurus in Cataonia. It first flows in a south- 
eastern direction through Cappadocia by the town of 
C omm a ; it then passes through Cilicia in a south- 
wMtem direction, end, rftor flowing by the town rf 
AdMML emptin itoelf into th. Ciltaan m, on tb. 
•oath of Tanas, after diriding itself into amnl 
branches. (Liv. xxxiii. 41.) According to Xenophon 
(A»oJ.i. 4 . § 1 ) it* breadth to ito month wnsfljhttm 
or 800 feet; and Procopms (A Aetitfr. 4) toyo 
it we* » melgeble riser. (Ccsnp. Stosh. xti. p. US \ 

Ptol. ▼. A S At Apjdm, ■%r.4t PHn.«L Au 
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SABXA, a station on the road from Philippi to 
Heradefa (Peat Tab,), to the N. of the Lake Cer- 
cinites, between Stiymon and Sootuaaa. HowZftjfaa. 
(Leake, Norik . Greece, voL iii. pi 817.) [E. B. J.] 
SASI'MA (Idarifia), a town of Cappedocia,*24 
Roman miles to the sooth of Nauansne; the plaoe 
eentalned the diet chnroh to whiofa Gregoty of Na- 
m 'mam was appointed, and he deaoribea it as a most 
miserable town. (It Ant p.144; ItHieroe. p.577; 
HfaeooL p. 700, with Weeielinfas note.) Some look 
Car its sits near the modem JBMm*. [L. S.1 
8AS0 (lm4, PtoL iii. IS. $ 47; 3«r&, Strah 
el»Pb 881), a small, rocky island, lying off the ooast 
of Oieoian Illyria, N. of the A/oroeavaanfan promon- 
toay, and poe e eo ei ng a landfag-pboe which served aa 
a matron for pirate* (Comp. Polyb.v. 110; Mela, iL 
7; Plin. iii 86. a 80; Jim. Ant p. 489.) It fa 
•till called Goseoo, Soexmo, or Soeeo. [T. H. D.l 
SASPI'RES, or SASPI'RI (*to*«p«, So- 
ewetpol, Herod. I 104, iv. 37, 40, vll 79: Apoll. 
Rhod. il 397, 1848; Steph. B. e. of. Amm. 
Mam. xxii. 0. $ 81), a Scythian people, dwelling to 
the S. of Colchis and N. of Media. According to 
Herodotus and Stephanas (IL oc.) they were an in- 
land people, but Apollonius placet them on the sea- 
oopst. They belonged to the 18th satrapy of the 
Persian kingdom (Herod, iii 94), and were aimed in 
the same manner aa the Colchians, that is, with 
wooden helmets, email shields of ontanned hide, 
short lances, and swords (lb. vil 79). The Pa- 
risian scholiast on Apollonius derives their name 
from the abundance of supplies found in their coun- 
try. The Saspeires appear to have inhabited that 
district of Georgia lying on the upper coarse of the 
river Cyrus, in which TiJUe lies, which is still called 
Techm Kartuel ; and as the district contains seve- 
ral other places, the names of which begin with the 
syllable Techm, Ritter conjectures that the Sa- 
speires were identical with the eastern Iberians, re- 
specting whom the Greeks invented so many fables. 
(Rennell, Geogr. of Herod, p. 603 ; Ritter, Erdhmde, 
ii. p. 922 ; Bahr, ad Herod. L 104.) [T. H. D.j 
SA'SSULA, a town of Latinm, situated m the 
neighbourhood of Tibur, of which city it was a de- 
pendency. It fa mentioned only by Livy (vii. 19) 
among the towns taken from the Tiburtines in n a 
354, and waa probably always a small place. The 
site has been identified by Gell and Nibby with the 
nuns of aa ancient town, at the foot of the hill of 
SkiUano, between 7 end 8 miles from Tivoli 
(Tiburl The rains in question, connoting of a line 
pf walk of polygonal construction, surrounding a 
hill <f mm extent, unquestionably indicate the 
site of aa fatofan* town; but as we know that the 
Tibnftfa* territory contained several other towns 
beside* JBamalnm and Saasufa, the only two whose 
name era mown to us, the identification of the 
fatter fa wholly arbitrary. (Gell, Top. of Rome, 
pi 394t IBbfcy, Hmtomi, vol iii. p. 63.) [E.H.B.] 
8ATAGHTHA or la rdyjtu, PtoL iv. 

7. 1 17), * jplaoe in Asthfapfa, on the left bank of 
the Ufa, probably near the present Kent, or else 
somewhat mote to the S., user the half-destroyed 
village of Am b ne o te. , [T. H. D.j 

SAftALA (SdraAa), aa important town of Ar- 
menia Minor, as may be Inferred from the numerous 
routes which branohod off from thence, to Pontus 
and Cemdo9fa. Us distance from Oaesaroia was 
825 mifas, and 184 or 188 from Trapetus. The 


town waa situated in a valley eunoonded by moon- 
tains, a little to the north of the Euphrates, and was 
of importance, being the key to the moontafa passes 
leading into Pontns; whence we find that fa later 
times the Legio xv. Apdlinaris was stetfansd them. 
In the time of Justinian its walls had fallen into 
decay, but that emperor restored them. (PtoL L 15. 
§ 9, v. 7. 1 3, vtti. 17. | 41; Dion Ones. favui. 
16 ; Procop. de Jed. fa, 3 ; h Ant pp. Ill, 188, 
908,807, 218,917; Notit Imp.; Tab.Peat) Tbs 
site of thfatown bee not yet bean discovered with 
oertaurty, timtfk ruins found fa various paste of the 
oeuntry have been Identified with It by conjecture, 
(Tournefort, Vegagee, Letter 81, e. 8. pw 17$ famstE 
Aein Minor, il p. 819 ; Owner, Aek i Minor, it 
p* 15,9, foil.) [L.&) 

SAT A RCHAE, a Scythian people on the E. toast 
of the Taurio Cheteonesus, who dwelt fa eaves had 
holes In the ground, and in order to atoMtbe rigwir 
of winter, even clothed their faces, faavfajf only two 
small boles for their eyes. (Mela, ii. 1.) They were 
unacquainted with the nee of gold and silver, sad 
carried on their traffic by means of barton tfayare 
mentioned by Pliny under the name of SCythi Ss* 
tarchi (iv. 96). Aocording to Ptolemy (Hu 8* 1 8) 
there waa a town in the Taurie pefansufa called 
Satarche (lardpxiX which the sehoUaat (ad fee.) 
says waa snbeequently called Mataroha(MArayxa); 
but the account of the Satarchae living fa caverns 
seems inconsistent with the Idea of their having a 
town. Yet Valerias Flaeans also mentions a town 
—or perhaps a district— called Satarche > which, from 
his expression, ** ditant ana mnfafera fietemhen/ we 
may conclude to have been rich In bands of rattle. 
(Argon, vi. 145.) The same post describes the 
Satarchae as n yellow-haired race. (Ib.) [T.H.D.] 
SATTCULA (lerrUetm, Dio d.: EtK laruco- 
Acwdt, Steph. B.; Snticufanus, Liv.; but Saticuliw, 
Virg.), a town of Samnium, nearly on the frontiers of 
Campania. It i» first mentioned at the outbreak of 
the First Samuils War (n. o. 343), when the consul 
Cornelius established bis camp there, apparently to 
watch the movements of the Samnitm in that quar- 


er, and from thence subsequently advancing into 
heir territory, waa drawn into a defile, where he 
larrowly escaped the loss of his whole army, but 
vae saved by the courage and ability of Deoiu*- 
[Liv. Vii. 38, 84.) Again, inn. a 315, during the 
ieoond Samnite War, it waa besieged by the Roman 
lictator L. Aemilius, and waa considered of sum- 
dent importance to engage a Bdman army for wWJ 
i year, when it was taken by Q. Fabiua. The Can- 
utes made a vigorous attempt to relieve it, but 
without efecfc, and it fall into the hands 
nans. (Id. ix. 91, 28; Diod. fax. 78.) From this 
ame it continued in their power; and bwra 
dose of the war it was one of the pfaces which twy 
letermined to oocupy with a colony, whfah wss 
nbluhed then in B. 0 . 313. fVriL Prt.1 
fc v. SaUeula, p. 340, IL) ll»jr 
)ba MUUMrawnt of • eoloay tin <® ’ 

mt be etorwuds nmtioo* It ua» of«» 
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owns that had revolted to BfanfaW^ £“^ W aS!) 
soverod by Fabins fa 9 . 0 . 815. 

m quit, unknown, it it *** *** 
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it when, by «o doing, we invdveoureelvai in a gnat 
historical difficulty; tor the revolt of one of the Latin 
colonies is in itself most improbable, and was cer- 
tainly not an event to be passed over with such 
slight notice. The territory of Saticulum (“ager 
Saticolanus’’) is again noticed daring the same war 
in oanianotion with that of Trebula (Liv. xxiii. 14); 
batSvm the end ef the Second Paine War all trace 
of & disappears. The name is not found in soy of 
the geographers, and its aka is entatonely unesjtfe 
Bat thepneasgestolivyOx. Sl,») semteS 
tp He being stated hot fcr from FBstia, whfcfctoay 
very probably be jtad at IVteJfe urn S*Af+* 
deiOoUf while ^e demriprion of the mtfk*Eu* 
oellns in B.C.2M, shows deariy thtefe tote* fere 
boon situated & of the Vulturous, and 
valley at the back of Mount Tlfeta* ttatai that 
ridge and the tmd e ri b M e of If bunt Taforona. It 
may be added that each a position would be a very 
natural one tor the Bataan asnsnl to occupy at the 
first outbreak of the Sumrite ware, from kwn- 
imity te Capua. [E. & B.l 

SATIOK fDaeasMTA*, Vol U, 76fi, a. j 
8ATKIOEIB (tawrieer : Tmk or W), a smell 
river in the southern part of Troas, having its atmroes 
in Mount Ida, and flowing in a western direction 
between Hamaaitns and Lari**, dischargee itself 
into the Atgean. It owes Us celebrity entirely to 
the Homeric poems. (IL vi 84, jdv. 448, xxL 87; 
Strab. xiii. pp. 80S, 608, who states that at a later 
time it wae called 3ee$m«ir.) [L. S ] 

SATRAE (Xdrpau, Herod, rii. 110—112), a 
Thracian people who occupied a portion of the range 
of the Pangaeus, between the NeStus and the Strymon. 
Herodotus Plates that they were the only Thracian 
tnbe who had always preserved their freedom ; a fact 
for which he accounts by the natme of their country, 
— a mountainous region, covered with forests and 
snow — and by their great bravery. They alone of 
the Thracians did not follow in the train of Xerxes, 
when marching towards Greece. The Satrae were 
in possession of an oracle of DionyBns, situated 
among the loftiest mountain peaks, and the inter- 
preters of which were taken from among the Bessi, — 
a circumstance which has suggested the conjecture 
that the Satrae were merely a clan of the Bessi, — 
a notion which is rendered more probable by the fact 
that Herodotus is the only ancient writer who men- 
tions them; whereas the Bessi are repeatedly spoken 
oh We may infer from Pliny’s expression, ** Bes- 
80ru m multa nomina”(iv. il. s. 18), that the Bessi 
were divided into many dw t in^t clans. Herodotus 
says that to the Satrae belonged the principal part 
of the gold and silver mines which then existed in 
the Pangaeus. [j. B.] 

SA'TRICUM (JSth. XarpucayJs, Satrioanua: Ca- 
9ak & Genoa), an ancient city of Latium, situated 
on the frontier of the Volsdan territory, between the 
Alban hills and the sea. This position rendered it 
a place of importance during the wan between the 
nomuis and Volsoians, and it is frequently mon- 
wmed In history at that period. It appears to have 
been originally a Latin dty, aa Diodorus mentions 
2** name among the reputed colonies of Alba, and 
Dionysius also includes it in the list of the thirty 
^ of the Latin League. (Diod. rii. Fr. 8; 

v * 81.) "But whim it first appears in his- 
T® ^ is aa a Volsciaa town, apparently a depen- 
yy of Antram. It had, however, been wrested 
*** roafc people by the Homans at the same time 
with GoricSi, Pdlusca, 8m ; and hence it is one of 
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the towns the weovety of whkh by fit Vobtiane is 
ascribed to Coriohuma. {Lrr.ii.8fi.) It serene to 
hm continued in their pom* from titis time till 
afrei toe tag* invasion, aa ttt B. a 886 it wss 
made the h ea d q uarters of the Vrisriaus and their 
allied ton fnttimakfifawar with Bette, and, after 

jusat'Vfturts.Sa 
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touUMfiA q- ^ 


firifi flS the fmSSSSm! 

to® *?& \ n u 
m swowfc \mxu n* sx.y it la 


_ end, after so 
aatoultand thecamitt sot 


Ofi two eocarieen as tefata shelter to 
to arrows after their defeatby the Bp* 
^ (M. fi fit, 82); after the last of threfitf*. a 
87t)U was burnt by the Latins, who toltod 
tosttsrives betrayed by their Vdecian allies. (/A 
38.) It was not tUl B.& 848 that the dty was re- 
built by the Autiates, who established a colony there; 
but two years later it was again taken by the He- 
mans turner If. Valerius Oorvus. The garrison, to 
the number of 4000 men, were made prisoners, and 
the town burnt and destroyed, with the exception of 
a temple of Mater Ms/tuta. (Id. rii. 27; fbd. 
Capit) A few years later it wss the scene ef a 
victory of the Homans, under 0. Phmtras, ever the 
Antiatee (id. viii. 1), and eeems to have been soon 
after restored, and received a fresh colony, as it wss 
certainly again inhabited at the commencement of 
the Second Samnite War. In b c. 320, after the 
disaster of the Caudine Folks, the Satncans revolted 
from Borne and dedaied in favour of the Samnites; 
but they were soon punished for their defection, their . 
city being taken by the consul Papirins, and the 
Samnite garrison ppt to the Bwond. (Liv. ix. 12, 

] 6; Oroe, in. 15.) From this time it seems to have 
continued subject to Home; but its name disappears 
from histoiy, and it probably sunk rapidly into de- 
cay. It is incidentally mentioned during the Second 
Punic War (b. c. 206) on occasion of a prodigy 
which occurred in the temple of Mater Mature, 
already noticed (Liv. xxvin. Il); but it seems cer- 
tain that it ceased to exist before the close of the 
Republic. Cicero indeed alludes incidentally to the 
name in a manner that shows that the site at least 
was well known in his time ( ad Q* Fr. Hi. 1. $ 4); 
but Pliny reckons it among the oelebrated towns of 
Latium, of which, in his days, no vestige remained 
(Plin. iil 5.8.9); and none of the other geographers 
allude to itsemme* The site, like that of moot of the 
Latin cities which disappeared at an early period, is a 
matter of much doubt; but several passages in Livy 
tend to prove that it must have been situated between 
Antram and Velitrae, and ite site has bean fixed 
with much probability by Nibby at tbs fenn or «■ 
sale, now called Conca, about half way between 
jntb and Veliein. The aite is an laria te d MU of 
tuft, of somewhat quadrangular fenn, and about 
2500 feet in circuit, with precipitous aides, and pre- 
seuta portions of the ancient walla, conatruetod to 
much the same style aa those of Ardea, of irNgtoar 
square blocks of tufo. The rites of taro gates, one 
on the E. the other to the W.,may also be distinctly 
traced. There is therefore no doubt that the Site to 
question is that of an ancient city, and the position 
would weU accord with the supposition that ife to 
that of Sstricum. (Nibby, 2mtor * s rii Htow, wok 
top. 64, a.) [B.H.B.J 
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SA'TTALA. [Setae.! 

SATURAB PALUa fPr i* Paludeb.1 
8ATDRIUM. [Tabektum.] 

SA1UBNI PBOMONTOBIUM, a headland in 
Hiapania Tarraconensis, not far from Carthago 
Nova. (Plin. iii. 9. a. 4.) It moat be the name 
promontory called XtcopApaat* tbcpa by Ptolemy 
(ii. 6. § 14). Now Cabo de Palos. [T.H.D.] 
SATUHNIA (Zarouppla: Satomm% an ancient 
city of Etruria, situated in the valley of the Albinia 
(Afbegna), about 24 milea from ita mouth. There 
ia no doubt that it was an ancient Etruscan city; 
and as Pliny tells us that it was previously called 
Anrinia (iii. 5. b. 8), it ia probable that this was 
ita Etruscan name, and that it first received that of 
Satnrnia at the time of the Roman colony. But no 
mention of it ia found in history during the period 
of Etruscan independence; and there ia certainly no 
ground for the supposition of Mliller that it was one 
of the twelve Cities of the Etruscan League. (Mtil- 
ler, Etrmker, vol i. p. 880.) Dionysius indeed 
roanthme it as one of the cities founded by the Pe- 
bugiana, and subsequently taken from them by the 
Tyrrhenians and Etruscans (Dionys. i. 20); bnt 
though this is strong evidence for the antiquity of 
the aty, there Is no proof that it was ever a place of 
important# under the Etruscans; and it even seems 
probable that before the close of their rule, Satnrnia 
had sunk into the condition of a subordinate town, 
and a mere dependency of Caletra. At least it is 
remarkable that Livy, in speaking of the establish* 
ment of the Roman colony there, says that it was 
settled “in agre Caletrano.” (Liv. mix. 05.) 
The foundation of this colony, which was established 
in b. c. 183, is the only historical fact recorded to 
us concerning Satnrnia; it was a u colonia civium 
and therefore would naturally retain its colonial 
rank even at a late period. Pliny, however, calls 
it only an ordinary municipal town, but Ptolemy 
gives it the rank of a colony, and it is mentioned as 
such in an inscription of Imperial times. (Plin. iii. 
5. a 8; PtoL iii. 1. § 49; Grater. Inter, p. 1093. 
8.) It is probable therefore that it received a fresh 
colony under the Roman Empire, though we have 
no account of the circumstance. But it seems not 
to have been a place of any importance, and the ex- 
isting remains which belong to this period are of 
little interest 

The modem town of Satamia, which retains the 
ancient site as well as name, is bnt a very poor 
place; but its mediaeval walls are based on those of 
the aftflfaft city, and the circuit of the latter may 
he distinctly traced. It occupied the summit of a 
conical hiU, surrounded by steep cliffs, about 2 miles 
in circuit Considerable portions of the, walls re- 
main in several places: these are constructed of 
polygonal masonry, resembling that of Cosa, but 
built of travertine; they are supposed by Micali to 
belong to the Roman colony, though other writers 
would assign them to the Pelasgians, the earliest 
inhabitants of fiatumia. (Micali, Ant. Pop. Iial. 
vol i. pp. 182, 210; Dennis, Etruria, vol. ii. pp. 
308—310.) - Numerous tombs are also found in 
the neighbourhood of the town, bnt which more re- 
semble the cromlechs of northern Europe than the 
more regular sepulchres of other Etruscan cities. 
(Dennis, l a. pp. 314—816.) [E. H. B.] 

SATYRI MONUMENTUM (rb lartpev prripa, 
Strafe, xi. p. 494), a monument consisting of a vast 
mound of earth, erocted in a very conspicuous situa- 
tion on a promontory on the E. side Of the Cim- 
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merian Bosporus, 90 stadia & of Achillean It was 
in honour of a king of Bosporus, whom Dubois de 
Mantpdreux identifies with Setyrus I., who reigned 
b. a 407— 393. {Voyage oatour tie Cam use, v. 
p. 48.) The same authority (lb. p. 36) identifies 
the mound with the hill Koahioba. f T. H. D.l 
SVTYRO'RUM I'NSULAE (2onfp«» etyroi, 
PtoL vii. 2. § 80), a group Of three Indian islands, 
lying E. of the Chersonesus Aurea, in the same de- 
gree of latitude as its southern point. They were 
said to be inhabited by a race of meu having tails 
like Satyrs; that is, probably, by apes resembling 
men. Perhaps the Anamba islands. [T. H. D.1 
SATYRO'RUM PROMONTO'BIUM (Sordpwv 
tuepoy, Ptol. vii. 3. § 2), a promontory on the coast 
of Sinae (China), forming the southern extremity of 
the bay Theriadea, and placed by Ptolemy directly 
under the equator. It is probably the present Cape 
St. Jamah (Forbiger, Geogr. ii. p 477, note 
51.) IT. tt D.1 

SAVA. fMAPHARrra.1 
SAVARI (%*A*poi t PtoL iii 5. $ 22), a people in 
the N. of European Sannatia, between the riven 
Turnntns and Chesinns. Scha&rik (5tgv< 'Akmik. 
i. p 212) identifies them with the $nMr,apow*rfol 
Slavonian race which dwelt on the rivers Items, 8m, 
and Sula, and possessed the towns Ttdmaigm and 
Ijubatoki both of which are mentioned by Oou- 
stantino Porphyrogenltus (de Adm. hap. a 9). The 
name of the Sjmier does not occur In history after 
the year 1024, though their bmd and castles are 
frequently mentioned subsequently in Russian annals. 
(Ibid. ii. p. 129.) [T. H. D.] 

SAVAR1A. [Sababia.] 

SAUCONNA. [Arab.] 

SAVLA (2aovla, Ptol. it 6. § 56), a town of the 
Pelendones in Hispania Tarraconensis, the site of 
which is undetermined. [T. H. D.] 

SAVINCA'TES, a name which occurs in the in- 
scription on the arch of Susa, and is placed next to 
the Adanates, whom D’Anville supposes to be the 
same as the Edenates [EoenatxbJ. His reasons 
for placing the Savincates below Etnbrun and on 
the Durance, are not satisfactory. He finds a 
name Savines there, and that is all the proof except 
tiie assumption of the correctness of the position 
which he has assigned to the Adanates, and the 
further assumption that the two people were neigh- 
bours. [G.L-j 

SAULOE PARTHAYNISA (XaoAtiq TlupBab- 
vara), this curiously mixed name which has passed 
into treatises of geography from the editions of 
Isidores in the Geographi Graeci Minorca of Hudson 
and Muller, appears to have rested on a bad reading 
of the Greek text. The amended text of the p*»**g 0 
in question is nopfo/ryvfe ox®** 0 * 

( Isidor. Stath. Forth, c. 12), which is probably correct 
(see Ceog. Grace, ed. Mttller, Paris, 1855 ) [V*J 
SAUNARIA (lauvapta), a town of unknown site 
in Pontus Polemoniacns, Is mentioned only by Ph>- 
lemy (v. 6. $ 10). [k Hi 

SAUNIUM, a little river on the N. coast of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, in the territory of the Concern 
and Saleni; now Sega. (Mala, UL 1.) [T.H* D-J 
8AVO. [Vada Sabbata.] , 

SAVO (Savone), a small river of Cfo my* 
which appears to have formed the boundarybetwew 
that country and Latium, in the most oitsndo d scn re 
of the term. It is a email and sluggish stttom 
(“piger Save,” Stat 8ih. iv. 3. 66), «towtogj»to tos 
sea between Sinueaea and the month of to* 
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tnnras (Plin. iii. ft. •. 9), and wu crossed b y the 
Appian Way, a few miles from its mouth, by a 
bridge called the Fens Campenus, from its forming 
the frontier of that country. [E. H. B.] 

SAURO'MATAE (lavpopdrsu), probably the form 
which the root Sartnat- took in the languages from 
whioh the information of the Greeks of the parts 
about Olbiopolis was derived. It is the only form 
found in Herodotus, who knows nothing of the later 
name Sarmatae. When this latter term, however, 
came into nee, Sauromatae, especially with the 
Boman writers, became archaic and poetical, or 
exotic. This is the case in the tine *— 

u Ultra Saaromatas, fugere hinc libet,” foe. 

(Juv. Sat ii. l\ 

and elsewhere. 

The Greeks of the Black Sea would take the 
name from either the Scythians or the Getae; and it 
is probably to the language of the Utter, that the 
form belonged. Hence, it is a form of Samar- 
tae, taken from «M of the eastern dialect* of 
Dacia by the Grttfks {possibly having passed 
through a Scythian mfidinm as well) ss o pp ose d to 
Sarmatae, which i» from the Western parts of the 
Dacian area, and adopted by the Romans. Its first 
end most convenient application is to the Asiatic 
brooch of the Sarmatians. These may be sailed 
Sarmatians as well, as they are by Ptolemy. On the 
contrary, it it rare, even in a Greek anther, to 
apply Sanromatae to the Sarmatians of the Panno- 
nian frontier. The evidence as to the identity of 
the words is superabundant Besides the internal 
probability, there is the statement of Pliny— 41 Sar- 
matae, Grac 'is Sauromatae” (iv. 25). 

With the writers of the Augustan age the ubo of 
the two forms fluctuates. It is exceptional, how- 
ever, for a Greek to write Sarmatae, or a Homan 
Sauromatae. Exceptional, however, as it is, the 
change is frequent. Diodorus writes Sauromatae 
(ii. 44), speaking of the Asiatic branch; Strabo 
writes Sauromatae under the same circumstances; 
also when following Greek authorities. For the 
western tribes he writes Sanhatae. 

Ovid uses the term that best Baits Ins metre, 
giving Sarmatae the preference, caeteris paribus. 

u Sarmaticae mqor Geticaeque frequentia gentes. 

(Jrist. v. 7. 13.) 
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11 Jam didioi Getice Sarmatioegue loqul" 

'Ibid. v. 12. 68.) 

“ Stridula Sauromates p/austra bubulcus agit.” 

(/bid. iil 12. 30.) 

The Sauromatae of Herodotus were the occupants 
or a Adfir, a word evidently used in a technical sense, 
and perhaps the term by which his informants trans- 
lated the Scythian or Sarmatian equivalents to our 
word March i or it may ■■ street The Bashkir 
country, at the present moment, is divided into four 
«reeto, reads , or ways, according to the countries 
«» which they lead. The number of these Admits 
were two ; the first being that of the Sauromatae, 
bounded on the south and west by the Tanaia and 
Mneotia, and extending northwards fifteen days' 
journey. The country was treeless. The aeoond 
Adfit, tiiat of the Bndioi, followed. This was 
a wooded country. There is no necessity for oon- 
til® Budini with Sarmatae, on the strength 
cftheir both being occupants of a Adftt. Allthat 
out of the text of Herodotus is, that the 
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Scythians near Olbiopolis knsft**r a A#$ \ 
Sauromatae and a Atiftr of the BudhtL Thill 
seems to have beep the north ■eastern part of the 
Kozak country, with a prtgto of Santo* 

(iv. 21b 

W3ie|BmrirotovadedSeyt)tia,the6aui«matse,^ 
loni, Budlni acted together, and in oppomtta ta 
the Agathynd. Nturi, Andropbagi, Melanehlaeni,and 
Tauri ; the former agreeing to help the Scythians, 
the latter to leave them to Mr fate. This suggests 
the probability that, politically, the Adfits ware con- 
federate districts (Herod, tv. 119). 

The language of tb", Sauromatae was Scythia* 
with setscitms. a statement which leads to the 
strange story of the Amazons (iv. 110— lift), with 
whose the Sauromatae were must especially eon* 
nested (iv. 117). The wometf amongst them re- 
mained unmarried until fry had slain an enemy. 

Tbeaooountof Hippoui^ is subetontinHy that 
of Harodotps, furopt <hat he especially calls the 
Sanromatee European and Scythian; though, at the 
same time, dJbreat from other nations. He ufikes 
the number^ too, of enemies that the virgin must 
slay before they can marry, three. 

For further details, see Sakmatia. [R. G. L] 
SAVUS (Ados or Sdovor: Save), a great and 
navigable tributary of the Danube; it has its sources 
in the Carnian Alps (Plin. til 28; Jornaad. do 
Ret Get. 56), and, flowing in an esstprp direction 
almost parallel with the more northern Drama, 
reaches the Danube at Singidunuxn. A portion of 
its upper course fonns the boundary between No- 
rioum and Pannonia, but the whole of the lower 
puit of the river belongs to the southern part of 
Pannonia, and some of the most important towns of 
that country, as Siscia, Servitium, and Sirmium, a 
were situated on its banks. (Strab. iv. p. 207, vii." 
p. 314; Appian, iii. 22; Ptol. ii. 16. § 1, ill. 9. § 1 ; 
Justin, xxxii. 3, 8, 16; Gland, de Laud. Stilick ii. 
192.) [L. S.] 

SAXA RUBRA (Prma Porta), a village and 
station on the Flaininian Way, 9 miles from Rome 
It evidently derived its name from the redness of 
the tufo rocks, whioh is still conspicuous in the 
neighbourhood of Prima Porta. The name is 
written 44 Ad Rubras" in the Tabula, while Martial 
calls the place simply 44 Rubrae;” and this form to 
found also in the Jerusalem Itinerary. (Martial, iv. 64. 
15; Itm. Hier. p. 612.) But the proper form of it 
seems to have been Saxa Rubra, whioh is used botir 
by Livy and Cicero. The former mentions it during the 
wars of the Romans with the Veientes, in connection 
with the operations on the Oromera (Liv. ii. 49); 
and Cicero notices it as a place in the immediate 
vicinity of Rome, where M. Antonins halted before 
entering the city. (Cic. Phil ii. 81.) It was, 
there also that Antonins, the general of Vespasta, 
arrived on his march upon Rome, when he learnt the 
successes of the Vitellians and the death of Sahimts. 
(Tic. Hist iiL 79.) At a much later period sjto 
(b. a 32) it was the point to which Maxentme 
advanced to meet Constantine previous to thebattie 
at the Milvian bridge. (Vick Cast 40. f 28.) 
We learn from Martial (l c.), that a vitiate had 
grown up on the spot, as would naturally ^betbu 
case with a station so immediately in the neighbour* 
hood of the city. 

On « hill i the right of the Vi. VtmUk,9 
little beyond JVft na Porta, an conridanMe rates, 
which an believed to be thora of the till, ef Wh 
known by the nune of “Ad G^UDne,’* whioh wm 
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ritaaM • mites ItSs Raw, ah the Tit FteminU Motion with othtr Ctermtn tribao psrmaMntly sots- 
(PHn. xt. 80. e. 40} Suet Quit. 1.) [E. H. B.] Wished threneelveB in Britain, and then developed 

SAXETANUM, a place in Hltpanla Baetica the great featoreoof thefr national character. (Beda, 
(/tin. Ant. p. 405), called Sex (Jdf) by Ptolemy Win Eedes. L IS). Aa tbe Bomane never invaded 
(ii. A $ 7). Hexi by Mela (ii. 6), and by Pliny (iii. the original country of the Sarone, we know of no 
8) 8exti Firaram Jalinm. It is the 'Efirawfa towns or pleoes in it, with the exception perhaps of 
wdAii of Strabo (iii. p. 158). On the name see the town of Treva (Tpfovu) mentioned by Ptolemy 
Casauben (ad Strab. i. p. 50), and Tssohnok (ad (ii* 1 1. § 87). Besides those already mentioned, there 
Jfefam, rol. il pt. 8. p. 447). It was renowned for ace bnt far passages in indent writers in which the 
its salt-fish. (Strab. iu. p. 156; Athen. iii. p. 181 ; Saxons are mentioned, such as Mercian, p. 58; Ghmd. 
Plin. xxxii. 11. a. 58 ; Mart vii. 78, &r.) Kow de Laud. SHI ii. 855; Sidon. ApolL vii. 90, 869. 
most probably MotriL (CL Florez, Esp. Sagr. xii. Among modern writers the reader may consult Kulah), 
p. 101.) [T. H. D.] Da Saxotmm Origins, Berlin, 1880, 8vo., and the best 

SA'XONES (Jcfforo t Saxons ), a German tribe, works on the early history of England and Ger- 
which, though it acted a very prominent part about many. [L. S.] 

the beginning and during the early put of the SATONUM I'NSULAE. [Saxones.] 

middle ages, yet is not even mentioned in ancient SCAIDATA, a town inMoesia Inferior, between 

history previous to a. d. 887. In that year, we are Norse and Trimammium. Itm. Ant. p. 282.) It 
told by Eutropius (vii. 18; oomp. Oros. vii. 35), the is called Soedeba (2x*8t6d) by Procopius (de Aed 
Saxons and Franks infested the coasts of Armorica iv. 11). Variously identified with RaUfnou and 
and Bolgtou, the protection of which was intrusted Roetschock. [T. H. D.] 

to Ganiuiiu. The foot that Pliny and Tacitus do SCA'LABIS, a town of Lusitania, on the mad 
not mention them in the country in which we after- from Olisipo to Emerita and Bxmcara. ( Itm. Ant. 
wards find them, does not prove that they did not pp. 420, 421.) Pliny (ir. 2t. a. 85) calls it a Bo- 
exist there in the time of those writem. For the man colony, with the surname Pncridtan Jaltan, 
inhabftunta of the Gimbrian Chcnonesus, where end the Beet of one of the three “consumes just* 
subsequently we find the Saxons, are mentioned by did " of Ijisitania. It ie undoubtedly the mam 
thooe writeee only under the general appellation of place which Ptolemy (ii. 5. § 7) erroneously ottis 
the Cimhri, without noticing any sjwcial tribes under JraAcrflmr, which is probably a orerrap ti on of 
■epante names. Ptolemy (il 11. § 1 1 ; comp. Steph. Jxa Kails kqK (xeAwwfa) The m odem Santerm. 

B. «. v.) is the first authority describing the ha- (CL Wemeling, ad Ml l e.; hides. 4s Vir . Ill o. 
bHatioua of the Saxons, and according to him they 44 ; Flores, Esp. 8agr. rift. p. 69.) [T. H.D.] 

occupied the narrow neck of the Cimbrian Cherso- SCALDIS (Schelde, Escmt) a river in North 
nesus, between the river AJbis (Elbe) and Chalosns Gallia. Caesar (B. G. vi. 331, the first writer who 
(Trace), that is, the country now called Holstein, mentions the Scaldis, says, when he wap pursuing 
Their neighbours on the south of the Albis were the Ambiorix, that he determined to go 44 m far as the 
Chanci, in the east the Suardones, and in the north Scaldis which flows into tbe Mosa (Maas) and tbe 
the Singnlones, Angti, and other smaller tribes of extremity of the Ardnenna ” (Ardennes). All the 
the peninsula. But besides this portion of the MSS. quoted by Schneider (B. 6. vi 33) have the 
continent, the Saxons also occupied three islands, reading 44 Scaldem,” “Schaldem,” 44 Scaldim and 
called 44 Saxon islands,” off the coast of Holstsm other trifling varieties, except one MS. which has 
(Jaffa mw rqtroi, Ptol ii 11. § 31), one of which “Sambim so that, as Schneider concludes, wo 
was no doubt the modern Helgoland f the two others cannot doubt that Caesar wrote 44 Scaldis* la Ufa 
must either he supposed to have been swallowed passage. Pliny (iv. 17) deecribee the Scaldis ss 
np by the sea, or be identified with the islands of the boundary between tbs Gallic and Germanic 
Dtfclcsand and Vidschovd, which an nearer the nations, and says nothing of its union with tbe 
const than Helgoland. Moss: u A Scalds id Sequanam Belgica;* and 41 a 

The name Barones is commonly derived from Scaldi incolunt extern Taxsndri ptaribus nominlbua." 
Sabs or Sachs, a battto-knife, but others connect it Some geographers suppose that the Tabuda of 
with teas (earth) or seat, according to which Saxons Ptolemy is the Schelde. [Tabuda.) 
would describe the people as living in fixed seats or The passage of Caesar is most easily explained 
habitations, as opposed to the free or wandering by supposing that he knew nothing of the lower 
Franks. The former, however, is the more probable course of the Schelde, and only reported what be 
origin of the name; fer the living in fUed habitations heard. It is possible that tbe East Scheldt was 
was oertutrity not a characteristic mark of the ancient once the chief outlet of tbs Sohelds, and It may bare 
Saxon* bad sane with the channels about 

They appear to hare gradually spread along the the islands between the East Beholds end tbe lower 
nort h ww i t e m const of Germany, and to have gained course of the Mom, which oommunieatioii no longer 
poMootion of a huge extent of country, which the exists. There is at least no rsuon for taking* »n 
Savanna Geographer (iv. 17, 18, 38) calls by the place of 11 » or “ Scaldem,” the reading 

name of Semin, but which was certainly not in- 44 Sabin* (Jdffir), from the Greek version of the 
habited by Saxons exclusively In a. d. 371 the Commentaries. . 

Saxons, in one of their usual ravaging rareunions on Tbe Scheldt rises in France, in the department 
the coasts of Gaol, wore rettrounded end cut to of Aitne. Below Antwerp it entree the emW 
pieces by the fiomaa army nnW Valentinian (Oros. two actuaries, the Hood or West ScheUsesA^ 
vii. 88; Amm. Mara, xxvifi. fL 5; scrap, xsvi. 4, East Schelde. [»• W ^ 

xxvii. 8; Zoom. iii. 1, 6); and about the middle of SCAMANDEB CMUpsxBeett Menders So, # 
the fifth centray n bund of Sa xon s led by Bengist the river of Bm awas ehi) , a fiunoaa Bttie 
and Horan cruseed over into Britain, which bad been in the plain of Trey, which according to 
completely given up by the Boraont, and now fell (IL xx. 74) was called Xastbus by the gw 
into the hands of the roving Saxons, who in eon- Scamander by men; though it p robab ly erect 



SOAMANDRIA. 

to the yellow or brownfeh colour of 

its water (camp. IL vi. 4, xxi. 8). Notwithstanding 
this distinct deoiaratioii of the poet that the two 
mam belonged to the same river, Pliny (v. 33) 
m o tions the Xaathua end Scamander as two distinct 
rivers, and deacribea the former aa flowing into the 
ftartos Achaeorum, after having joined the Simoeia. 
In regard to the odour of the water, it waa believed 
te have even the power of dyeing the wool of sheep 
which drank of it (Aristot Hitt Anim, in. IS; 
Aelian, Hitt Amm. viii. SI; Plin. il 106; Vltrov. 
viii. 3,14.) Homer (IL xxii.147, fee.) states that the 
river had two aonreaa dose to the city of Ilion, one 
sending forth hot water and the other cold, and feist 
near these springs the Trojan women use!} to With 
their clothes. Strabo (xiu. p. 60S) remarks tfaaiin 
his time no hot spring existed in those districts; he 
further asserts that the river had only one source; 
that this waa for away from Troy in Mount Ida; 
and lastly that the notion of Ha rising near Troy 
arose from the circumstance of its flowing for some 
time under ground and reappearing in the neigh- 
boorhood of IUoil Homer deaoribes the Soamander 
aa a large and daap river (IL xx. 73, xxL 15, xriL 
148), andatatae that the Simoais flowed into rip 
Seamaader, vhkhafUr Aa junction still retained the 
name of Soamander (IL v. 774, xxL 1S4; comp. 
Plin. & 106; Herod* v. 65; Strah. xiiL p. 685> 
Although Hamer describes the river aa large and deep, 
Herodotus (viU2) states thafcits waters were not suf- 
ficient to afford drink to the army of Xerxes. The 
Scamander after being joined by the Shnoele has 
still a oonne of about SO stadia eastward, before it 
reaches the sea, on the east of Capa Sigeum, the 
modem Kum Kale. Ptolemy (v. S. g 3), and ap- 
parently Pomp. Mela (L 18), assign to each river its 
own month, the Sitnoeis discharging itself into the 
sea at a point north of the mouth of the Scamander. 
To account for these discrepancies, it most be 
assumed that even at that time the physical changes 
in the aspect of the country arising from the muddy 
deposits of the Soamander bad produced these 
effects, or else that Ptolemy mistook a canal for the 
Scamander. Even in the time of Strabo the Sca- 
mander reached the aaa only at those seasons 
it was swollen bynuas,aad at other times it was lost 
in marshes and sand. It was from this circumstance, 
that, even before its junction with the Sunoeis, a canal 
was dug, which flowed in a western direction into 
the sea, south of Sigeum, so that the two riven 
joined each other only at times when their waten 
wen high. Pliny, who calls the Soamander a na- 
vigable river, is in all probability thinking of the 
bame canal, which is still navigable for small barges. 
The point at which the two riven reach the sea is 
now greatly changed, for owing to the deposits at 
the month, the coast has made gnat advances into 
the sea, and the Portus Aohaeomm, probably a con- 
siderable bay, lias altogether disappeared. (Comp. 
Lodie, Asia Minor, p. 889, foil, and the various 
works and treatises on the site and plain of ancient 
T«y.) [L.S.] 

SCAMA'NDRIA, a small town of Mysia, no 
doubt situated on the river Soamander in the plain 
of Troy (Plin. 83; HierooL p. 662, when it is 
crikd Scamandros). Leak# (Asia Minor, p. 276) 
conjectures that it stood on a hill rising below Aa- 
nar fa*«fc£ An inscription referring to this town is 
pnssrved in the museum at Paris (Choiaeul-Gouffier, 
Vo W* PiUoretqm, tom. ih p. 288.) [L. SJ 

®°Alf BCNIDAE. [Athiou*, p» 302, a.J 
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SC AMP AS. riu.TtndW% tcL a p. *6*fc] 
SOANDABUjfc tSSqr 
8&ANDEJLA |0 rrsewi] t 

IWf, «f which fythm 

” >i * ** 

mi Koncag. Tb» fint «nawt wriwr who aUatfe# 
* Is?* 1 " 1 * * *2?% Wh, in tlM roiga 
«f Clndho, «t.tM (lii. thtt north of tb. Albi. 
wor. inMM b»y T Ml of largo and mall 

blond* btfncn which the sea flowed in narrow 
ofaanada. Konmtof any of tbow Mando to nwn- 
bonod, and Kola only state, that they wore job* 
Utod by thn Horadouc* Ote northoramoot of the 
German tribe% In anothw passage (iii 6) the 
nme geograpbtaipaeia of an island in the Sima 
Codauus, which, according to the common reading, 

» «dled Codanuwa, or Gandanoria, for which some 
have emended Scandinavia. This ishrll is inscribed 
by him aa' surpassing all others in that sea both in 
riasandfortihty. But to say thaictot it is very doubt- 
ful aa to Aether he alludes to the ^ aftorwaida 
celled Sc a ndi a or Scandinavia, especially aa Mela 
dmcribea his is la n d as inhabited by the Tetttones. 
The first writer who mentions Scandia and Scaadi- 
naviaifl Pliny, who, in one pttosage (W. 27), like- 
wise speaks of the Sinus Godanus and its numerous 
islan d s, and adds that the largest of them was 
called Scandinavia; its Bias, he continues, is unknow n, 
but it is inhabited by 500 pagi of Hellevionce, who 
regard their island as a distinct part of the world 
(alter terranm orbit). In another passage (iii.* 
30) hp mentions several islands to the east of Bri- 
tannia, to one at which he gives the name of Scan- 
dia. From the manner in which he speaks in this 
latter passage we might be inclined to infer that he 
regarded Scandinavia and Scandia aa two different 
islands; hut rids appearance may arise from the 
foci that in each of the passages referred to he fol- 
lowed different authorities, who celled the same island 
by the two names Scandia and Scandinavia. Pto- 
lemy (tL 1 1. §§ 33, 34, 35) speaks of a group of four 
islands omthe east of the Cimbnan Chmmmmm, 
which he calls the Scandlae Iosolae (JheorMu rfrw), 
and of which the hugest and moat eastern one is 
called Scandia, extending as for as the mouth of 
the Vistula. In all these accounts there is the 
fundamental mistake of regarding Scandinavia as 
an island, for in reality it is connected on the north- 
east with the rest of Europe. Pliny speaks of aa 
immense mountain, Seva, in Scandinavia, which may 
possibly be Mount KjMm, which divides Sweden . 
from Norway, and a southern branch of which still 
bears tbs name of Seve-Ryggm* The different 
tribes mentioned by Ptolemy as inhabiting Scandia 
an the Chaedini (XoiScijwQ, Pfaavonae Qtarinu), 
Phiraeei (*ipaJjoi), Gniae (room), Daurioaea 
(Aawchvm), and Lovpni (Anwvw) At a later 
time, Joroandes (de Heb, Get p. 81, fee.) onume- 
ratos bo lees than twenty -eight different tribes 
in Scandinavia. Tacitus does not indeed mention 
Scandia, but the Sitonee and Smonea (wham the 
modem name Swedet) must unquestionably be oon- 
oeived as the most northern among the Ger man 
tribe# and aa inhabiting Saandia (Gena. 44, 45> 

It ia well known that according to feaaadaa the 
Gotha, and according to Paulua Biaconus (v. 8) Dm 



Longthflidi, originalfrf Catoa ft tta Scutoii i . It 
dererree to be noticed that the southern part of the 
supposed island of Seeadia, the modem Am** still 
bears th» mm Sarnia, Scorn, er Sckomm. Pliny 
(vilt 16) mentions a peculiar animal called acblis, 
and reeentblng the abas, which was found only in 
Scandinavia. For further discussiona about the va- 
rious tribe* of Scandinavia,, which all the undents 
tmat Ha a part of Gecmawia Magna, eee Wilhelm, 
Gmoafe*, a 948, dm^ Zecn, JDfo da 

rp. rr. im, *«. ru&] 

fiOAUMLA, * omU bM in the aorAm 
rfttt t ywi aw, ht*M Pwanthoaand Sotcm, 
a«ir Stomfab. (Mb. ir. 13. a. 33 , IfcOa, U. 7. 

^ SCANDINAVIA. WoMmu.] 

SOAFTS HTLK (Skm-rts ft* Pint Cfo.4, 
* JEWKa, p. 303, KaradUB. Pit rteyd. § 13), 
or the M foes wood," situated on the confine* of Mace- 
donia and Thrace, in the auriferous district of lit* 
Pattg sau m, to which Thucydides was exiled, and 
where he composed his great legacy for all ages— 
the history of the war in which he had served es 
general. [S. B. J.1 

SCA'PTIA (Ail. Iw u r rha t, fkaptieuais: iW 
renmo), aa ancient dty of Latitun, which appears 
to have ceased to exist at a very early period, lie 
name is found in Dionysius among the thirty cities 
ef the Latin League (Diooys. v. 61); and it therefore 
seen* probable that it wae at that time a considerable, 
or at all events an independent, town. No mention 
of it is subsequently found in history, bat after the 
great Latin War it was included in one of tbs new 
Homan tribes created on that occasion (n. c. 333), 
to which it gave the name of Scaptian. (Feet. «. v. 
Scaptia, p. 343 ; Lev. viii. 17.) No eubsequent 
mention is found of the town, and it is only noticed 
by Pliny among the “clam oppida" ef Latiom, 
which in his time had utterly disappeared (Plus, in 
5. a 9). SiKus Italicue also alludes to the u Scaptia 
pubes,” but in a passage from which no inference 
can he derived (viii. 395). The Scaptienses no- 
ticed fay Suetonius {Aug. 40) and elsewhere were 
the members of the Scaptian tribe. There is 
no real due to its position ; that derived from 
the passage of Festos, from which it has been com- 
monly in fe rre d that it was in the neighborhood of 
Pedum, being of no value. The words - quern Pe- 
dant faco k ba n t,” found in all the ordinary editions 
of that author, are in foot merely a supplement ef 
Undone, founded on an iufomnea from Livy (viii. 
14, 171 which is by no means eooduaive. (Sea 
Iftfflufo note.) But supposing that we are justified 
fat placing Soma in this neighbourhood, the site 
suggested by Nlbby, on the hill now occupied by a 
. form or cmmfo called Ptm m x m o , is at lead probable 
enough; ths p o ritkm is* towog cue, to the point 
cf one ef those nstvow ridges with precipitous sides 
between twniwrinse, which abound in this part of 
tbs (hmmM. ft i» about 3 miles NW. of GaUU 
crem, ths presume* rite cf Pedum; and the «*b*. 
enosef an student town ort As spot is attested by 
the frogmen* of snefont waBi, Ac |m roughly, 
hewn tnecsss if which ore found worked up into 
more idtmtt IcdUiaifr Its ritwation ofosely resem- 
bles that ef flatted* ttos$ as wefl ae that of 
cheat 3 ndtes furtbsr & (where there are 
also indteclkdscf cuofept ha b llstfauj f sad the iden- 
tification cf any cf «kc the* «** be fab more tbaa 
ooitetureL (Hfoby, Mmm i r «*• Jfc 70 > 


L «.». 7< 

[RttB.] 


80ABPHE. 

SCARABA'NTIA (Bsupfo^rfo, foUlil 
5), a town en the western bank of Lake Msofo 

Upper Ponwonist on the mad leading (torn 0Mmuuhuu 

to Ssbaria. (PBn. Hi. 97; St Aut ppt 933, 961, 
26A 666 ; Tafc Shut) According to erins-sod 
inscriptions found at the place, H wae a mWn iri p h i^ 
with the surname of Flavia Augusta. Beueskap- 
vecre that the reading in Pltay* ^SoseriMMnls^ 
is ret correct red that we mu* real ektmaema* 
farefePMftt* 6 rerefca*hi st Julia.’ r 

dow occupied by the town of (T 





gurire flj re uy re %r m (Comp. 

Sure h p. 166} Scb8o wiener, dnMdi' Afo. 
lire P 61; OrelH, Imot^pL n. 4m) fI*Al 
flGA'BBlA, a town taRhaetla, UwimIL 
tentre «»d VeldidsUa, re the read hgfosg Sm 

^ABBOttA (Iw y M w i . PtoL a. IT. 

top. A 0. i r, 13, ir. 33 ; PB 0 .M. St, (toft 
Bav. v. 14 ; asd p bww, Streb, viL p. 616; Sardcas, 
Shut nreXatmm in Urn territory of the Lfidraiiou 
the Titius, 19 If. P. from where that riv* meet* the 
•re. Worn thadreumstanosof itohavfof hsitt reeef 
the three “cooventas* cf Dalareia, it wrest he re tore 
a place of impertanre 
m a depot for the 
by the Tides to the i 

The modem tardtebinyrie&anifc^ 

re the name cf the eld eky, though it doss not 
oooupy the aha, which wae probably (farther to the 
W. (Wilkinson, DahmaUa, vd. i. p. 191.) Pto- 
iemy (iL 1 7. § 13) 1 ms an island of tbs same name 
off the Liborruan coast, — perhaps the reeky and cu- 
rioasty-ehaped island of Pago [E. B. J.1 

8CARDUS, SCODRUS, SCOBDUS HONS (rb 
licdpdar Spot, Polyb. xxritl 8 ; Ptol. il 16. § 0» 
the desolate heights which are mentioned inci- 
dentally by Livy (sHfl. 20, xliv. 31) as lying m 
the way from Stymbam to Scodra. and as giving 
rue to the Orion*. They seem to have compre- 
hended the great summits on either side of the 
Drilo, where Ha course is from E. to W. (Leake, 
Narikmm Qrmm vol iiL p. 477*) In luepert’s 
map (JB W ty cfe dto u TtoM) fieaidas (8okmihgk) 
extends from ths J M e Mrfo to Bshd; crer tbk 
there is a u ool" from AaOswubfo to JV fodNunct 
less than 5000 fost above ths level of the sea. Ac- 
cording to the nomenclature ef flrisefaseh, Seardre 
reaches from tbeLpsfodHu at ito NE. extremity to 
the SW. and & as for ae the KHuomra of Dm*i 6. 
of that point Pindns o o mm o no s a to a reuttouetion 
of the eameaxie. OL&X] 

SGARN1UNGA, a river of Pta menla, mretkool 
only Vjr Jsnmte (A iM. CM MX fc J* 
impoMibk «• UMtifr bom Dm wf* wmm , ' ■ 
which it U tfokoa oL M], 

60ARPHK<i«kf«), ia BwMhk flWWWJ 
SOABPHS «• 80ABPHUA 
X«kf«a, Bttmh., fa, gktk B., Mk. 
Xnapputin ), , town «f til* totoi BiiuhtoiWj, m»- 
tfoMd by stmt, cn a m$ *** &*? 
Btnriw h m» 10 «todto ft«m St «Mb * *£* 
from Tbrantato, u>4 * itste Iw* 
wbUh th. am It Mb 
CStmbii ix. p. 486.) * tM*W M » 
that it ky n to* . 

TbtoM^g, to OMtoM CM. *fc 
Hk«tot torn Uto. totoi ttatoi tor 
- ‘'MaJMtoW 
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The old tow* after thU was distinguished dram the 
Mr one by the ferae of PslaeecepaU. For two «•* 
******* *■ prfawee of the house of kwi4i. 
Ubed tfaeMtos in the new town : bob the fbrin of 
gwr or nnt M then beceine an oligarchy. During this 


wwwb » amo®ii term of government. The 
dsMOdente of the royal fenily, however, still con- 
tinue to eqjoy the regal title end some other die- 
ti notions. (Stub. I c. comp. xiiL p. 60S; sit. p. 
636; Fife v. 3; Staph. B. «.«.) In the time of 
Xenophon (JWf. lit L | 16), Scepsis belonged to 
M*nU, e Dardenien princess ; end after her death 
it was seized by Meidias, who had married her 
daughter; bat Dercyllidas, who had obtained admission 
into the town under some pretext, expelled Meidias, 
and restored the sovereign power to the ritisens. 
After this we hear no more of Scepsis until the time 
of the Macedonian supremacy, when Antigonna 
transferred its inhabitants to Alexandria Treat, on 
account of their constant quarrels with the town 
of Cebrene in their neighbourhood. Lysimachns 
afterwards allowed them to return to their ancient 
home, which at a later time became subject to the 
kings of Peigamam. (Strab. xiiL p. 697.) This 
new city became an important seat of learning and 
philosophy, and is celebrated in the history of the 
works of AdtototU* Strabo (xiii. p. 606) reUtes that 
Nelms of Scepsis, a papil of Aristotle and friend of 
Theophrastus, inherited the library of the latter, 
which also contained that of Aristotle. After Me* 
leus* death the library came into the hands of per- 
sons who, not knowing its value, and being unwilling 
to give them op to the library which the Pergamenfaut 
kings were collecting, concealed those literary trea- 
sures in a pit, where they were exposed to iryury 
from damp and worms. At length, however, they 
were rescued from this place and sold to Apsllioon 
of Taos. The books, in a very mutilated condition, 
were conjeyed to Athena, and thence they were ear- 
ned by SulU to Borne. It is singular that Scykx 
(p. 36) enumerates Soereis among the Aeolian 
ooaat- towns s Ibr it is evident from Strabo (comp* 
Demosth. «. Aririoor. p. 671) thatit fed at a «fe 
riderable distance from the sea. Thc town of IUM»- 
sqomU teems to have been abandoned entirely, fa* in 
Plfijb time (v. 83) pot a vw^e «f it «kfed, 
rib Soepais it mentioned by Hisrocles (p. *84) 
and the eoSesUstleal ooticee of Mahonriee. Intfe 
urifebointodof Soepris there 
Sn^tfndnes! Two. the birthplace of 
trine and Metredorts. The fonxw,wbo Mtfftl 
much labour on the topography of Tread, spoke ef 

do 
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SOIA Om»i Mk 3mm), Kinali tfrnn in *u, 
Ik* * 3M»i jnWf ii th* took 
pMUMte (ir. S. | S) mm. 


|mi tm4) village of lever Kept, titmted oa 
*M g*to*«tori w«A enaeatad AkawdiU «itli th. 
«#W <* til* MU AMnp#* At 
Swwfc ma the gaaend oae ton -henee far good* 
«» y « % <r deeetndwg the ifvw, ud abe the 
■Mat fcr theaphodU naaah la vfcfefc the jnfreto 
vWted the upper oeontijj wham it ia riugnkr 
tint It It not nmooad hjr esy later writer than 
Strabo. VapDart (*. ,* 1 p, #01) mb it an the 
Jake tf Aiontin whikt Barihudt, from the aima. 
larity el the naa* Uktt it to hove been the roodore 

J’ixSixVXA. COnionu.] tT ‘ 
gOflOWJBSA,. email Maud in the da g e aa n awh 
a mof theS^ am, S. of Kam. (PUn.iT.ia. *#«.) 

WWSIS (# «x«rrh «*), thanaw a# U»e aaed 
leading from Mpbi into OeotnlQHM*WM » an 
pertienlariy epplied to the apot where the read dh 
rided into two, and which no eeAed rpCt 
leehnriag the toad to Delphi aa one of the thee* 
Of the mar two read* the tolled toDuobt the 
Ok patted into two, one leading to Trarida and 
Lebadcia, the other to Ambrysus end Stiris. At 
the spot where the three roods met wee the tomb ef 
Lome and his servant, oho were here slain by 
Osdijpns. It must hove stood at the entrance of 
the Zmm6 Derveni, or opening between the moon- 
tains Cinius and Parnassus, which leads to Delphi. 
The rood from this point become* very steep and 
nagged towards Delphi, as Peasant— has described 
fit (AsafhyL OetL Tyr. 733; Enrip. Phoeu. 38, 
Poos. Is. 8 . $ 4, s. 5. § 3; Leake, Aor torn Greece, 


** ** ** P. Wfi* ia 


b unknown. 


veL iLn. 106.) 

SCHOENUS (Ixwovr), the name o f several 
towns, from the reeds or rashes growing in their 
neighbourhood. 1 . (usually 2 x MIV >), a town in 
Boeotia, mentioned by Homer (/4 il 497), and 
pieced by Stabo upon a nver of the tune name in 
the territory of Thebes, upon the rood io Antbedon, 
and it the distance of 50 stadia from Thebes, 
(fitrab. is. n. 408; Eostath. ad foe.; Steph. B. 
Ni&wder, Thtriac. 887; Phn. is. 7. s. 12.) This 
lifer li probably the stream flowing into the lake 
of Hylic* from the valley of Morfti, and which 
near ks month is covered with nfkhes. Nicander 
is de-tyr mat who makes (4 c.) the Schoenas 
flow lntothelake Copsia. (Utachs, Asuan, p.258; 

lenus 

mlehrated Atalanta, the 

daughter of Atoms (Pm viiL 85. § 10); and 
hmee Statins flbei to Bcbomm the epithet of 
u Afriaata an a.” (tot Th&, viL 267.) 

*. A mini Into mm of Arcadia near Ha. 
thydtfiu»g.irhkh wawuddto have derived its name 
from the Boeotian Sohoanna. (Fans. viii. 35. $ 10; 
fitaph* B. a. t.$ L—fca, /tomato p* 240.) 

8 . A batour In to Q*mhi* [Cobisthus, 

* irr near Hsnaaia in Thrace, mentioned 

U» wmt cswt of Ctrl* 
an to am b e ert of the Cnidfian Chamonesns, and 
opparfta the bdand «f Syme. (Pomp. Mela, L 16; 


!**>?* **|» OfoivA I76.JW, 

Itatoiwntotonmefto 

* Aton% but was so tognijfaat 
tot k hedto pay only to itmll °f to 
drachmae yeariy. (Pram, Ain* Mr, 51) $* 
town of Soathua waa destroyed ^tolast W® 
of Macedonia, a. a 200, to p-vini i$i fifing tits 
tks hands of Attains and the Bomans. (Liv. xxzi 
28, 45 ) In the Mithridatie War it wss one of 
the haunts of pirates. (Appian, Mitkr, 29.) It 
was subsequently given by Antony to the Athenians. 
(Appian, R C. v. 7.) Solatium was oslebr&ted for 
its wins (Athen. L p. 30, £.), and for a species of 
fish frond off its coasts and called ««rrp« 6 r. 
(Athen. l p. 4, c.; Polios, vu 63.) The modem 
town lies in the SE. port of the island, and pos- 
sesses an esoeUant hanwur The inhabitants have 
only besn settled here since 1822, prwbos to which 
time their town stood in the ME. part of the island 
upon a rock pndeotiqg ito the am, and aoomnbh 
only upon one aide, aa mors — ew e against the pi- 
ntaa. Bo- says that to new town elands upon 
the site of the ancient city, bnt the latter w— not 
the homonymous capital of the Wand, whUh oocn- 
pied the site of the md town fin to NB. part of the 
island, — apnea— from an inaeriptioa fraad then 
by Leake. Tbs sacient city in to 8 B. ef the 
mlaod, upon which to mataA town now stands, n 
probably the seoond city — sntkmsd by 0 crT|ss,bnt 
without a name. (Bees, W m dwmgt* h 
land, voL U. p, 5 o ; Leaks, Aartom Gm* 

SCIDBUS (totott AKA Tnfrenff. Step A ®- : 

torn, • Ora21Ti to a»7 uA" 

ssirtissn ywasg 
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9 \ who " «ity <# Italy." We 

bAvt therefore AO oltte to ite position; for oven itt 
•faaltoA «o the T ynfcetoaa Mliftinm inference 
from the msnnsr in which H by Hero- 

dotus to coq}unedonwHh (tolprwut there exist at 
tori on the <hjf if Mtowtoe^ intensive remains 

the ait. of Scidim nvvMMUtoSMirtira* 
nmuteaf .ttmtn wi «Mtor jabita tf 
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paiik on n coast nhMMfcwbolly demilnto df 

«to'itl>W»*W B ftM «B iMnd M lNtl to wt » 
ttotamfer yWMe , | « w «B W l h from mm 
tog toatylmporUow. %»rito«ttha — 

[K.EB1 

S0UXTJ8 (XtaAAsto: Etk Xakktdm**{ a 
town of Trfphylia, n tistriot ef Ku,slto*tad M 
stadia south ef Olympia. In me. STS the flbQU 
tantiMns assistad Pyrrhus, king of Pise, m making 
war upon tbs Blatant; tout they wen completely 
conquered bf tbs tottar, aod both Ptaa and Sciilus 
were rased to the ground. (Pans. v. 6. § 4, vL 92. 
$ 4.) Sciilus remained desolate till about b. a 392, 
when the who had a few years 

previously compelled the Eleians to renoonoe their 
supremacy over their dependent cities, colonised 
Sciilus and gave it to Xenophon, then an exile from 
Athene. Xenophon resided here more than twenty 
years, bat was expelled from it by the Eleians soon 
attar the battle of Leuctra, b. c. 371. He has left 
ns a description of the place, which he says was situ- 
wed 20 stadia from the Sacred Grove of Zens, on 
the road to Olympia from Sparta. It stood upon the 
nver Selinas, whioh wee also the name of the river 
flowing by the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and 
like the latter it aboanded in fish and shell-fish. 
Here Xenophon, from a tenth of the spoils acquired in 
the Asiatic campaign, dedicated a temple to Artemis, 
m imitation of the celebrated temple at Ephesus, and 
instituted a festival to the goddess. Sciilus stood 
amidst woods and meadows, and afforded abundant 
pasture for cattle; while the neighbouring moun- 
tains supplied wild hogs, roebucks, end stags. (Xml 
Aeo6. v. 3. §§ 7 — 13.) When Pausaniaa visited 
Mas five centuries afterwards the temple of Ar- 
femu still remained, and a statue of Xenophon, made 
of Pentelio marble (Pens. v. 6. § 5, seq.; comp. 
Strab.viii.pp. 844, 387; Pint ds JEbsfcp. 303.) 

* here axe no remains to identify SoUlns, but there 
can be no doubt that it stood in tbs woody vale, to 
which is a small village called Jtaa*, and through 
r.ch flows an vsr tolling into the Alpheius nea^r 
«PP«ite the Ctafteoa (Leake, JfowoTvoL & p. 
I* 3 ’ ■■*» Priopommiaoa, p. 9; Boblaye, JteotoncAes, 
friopammoit voUL p. 91.) 
,S<UNCOMAGUS (Mtyyifiayot'). This place is 

^aSrasagsaga 



t «i 
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g -*eBus»hrrg 

it w nwabbuto. of tlx a 
ntooto, which l» A* wlU H 
li _— * te Mnwntt mni is mnly i> 

GriUo mm tor town. Kintal. .Is. Mm tbs* 
this |Mdtlm ef SctommgM is snSoasd t, tbs aiu 
rf OnhHn, ss b« has flxad lb [OdBUnt] But sfi 
this is mkm [O L.1 

SOJOTJK CWni,HnT>d.Ta. lSS,Tm. 138; Ths»-~ 
i»- 1*0— IIS, 133 ,‘t. 38; 8tnb.rU. p.390; Pomp. 
BWs, a. a. f 11; Pita. hr. 17: JClk. Xcunwr. 
Hand.: Bsmssts, Staph. B. a v.), tbs sbW tom oo 
the isthmus of Pallene in Macedonia. Although it 
called itself Achaean, like many other colonial towns, 
in default of any acknowledged mother-city, it traced 
its origin to warriors returning from Troy. Under con- 
cert with Brasidaa the Scionaeans proclaimed their re- 
volt from Athens, two days after the trace was swum, 
March, b.c. 42! Bnsidas, by a speech which ap- 
pealed to Grecian feeling, wound up the citizens to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The Athenians, 
furious at the refusal of the Lacedaemonians to give 
up this prise, which they had gained after the truce, 
passed a resolution, under the instigation ef Glean 
to kill all the grown-up male inhabitants of the 
place, and strictly besieged the town, which Bra- 
sidss was unable to relieve, though be had pre- 
viously conveyed away the women and children to u 
place of safety. After a long blockade Sehme sur- 
rendered to the Athenians, who put all the men of 
military age to death, and sold the women and 
children to slavery. The site of this ill-fated city 
must be sought for between the oapea FaUM 
and Poddhi. (Leake, Northern Grecos, voL iii» 
p. 157.) , [E.B.J.J 

S€ f RADIUM. rSAUuns.1 
SC1R1 or SOIBRI, a population variously placed 
by various authors. The first who mentions them 
is PUny (iv. IS. a 27), who fixes them to Entogia, 

La to the ports to the HE. of the extreme fron- 
tier of whit he and his contemporaries call Germa- 
nia, La EastFrwh, Courkmd, Lswmfa, J frflo u fa, 
and part of Ftonfaud, "quidam tone haUtari ad Via- 
tom usque fluvium a fiai ma l as, Vensdis, Soiris, 
Birrie, tradunL'* Ho other auttour eitlwr aentkne 
the Hbri or toacss the Soasi thus fiur northward* 

The mosttoteresttog ntatot of them tototeflta 
ceHed Olbian inscription (Bfekh, /user, na 9088), 

lriiersin thsr are mentioned as dangtaonpAtoghbonra 
to the tow? of Olbia sloog toth the Oslat^ tot 
ThissmatM, the Soythae, and SandsfiAgS 

Die DsutaoAca, tfa, as. 
the neighbouring town of 
locaUty. 
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The evtdenoo of Jomandca makes them Alans 
( w Seiri et SataganirtceteriAlanorum ”JW>. Get. 49), 
evidence which is important, since Perk, the notary 
of the Alan kingCaDdax,wis the writer’s grandfather. 

Attikk army, by Jornandea sutriects of Odoecer, 
by Prooophn member* of the Got! and Alan aUi- 
taoe. # bar were, almost certainly, a Scythian 
tHbe of Aleman, who daring the period of the 
Greek settlements harassed Olbia, and, daring the 
Bjanntine period, joined with the ether barbarians 
of the Lower Danube againta Borne. Of these, 
the chief confederates were the HernB and Turci- 
Ifogi; with whom they found their way as for west 
as Butorin. The pre se n t country of Styria (Styer- 
awty—rik* Kami of rim Stdri or Seiri, the change 
tnmScUSi being justified by the Bavarian Count 
Pan Schi e m in one part of a document of the 10th 
century being made a Coma de Stira in another. 
Add to thk the existence of a Nmm Sdrorumdn 
fiw wfo (See Zeusa, a. v. Sari). 

The Seiri of the later writers were probably * 
portion of the Scythian of the parte between the 
thumbs and /ha, under a newer and more spe- 
cific name. The transplantation into %rw along 
with an inroad of Uldla, king of tbo Horn, acorns to 
have broken up the name and niton. Soaomeneesaw 
the remnants of them labouring as slaves in the mines 
cf Mount Olympus in Bithynia (ix. 5). fit G. L.] 
SC IRITIS (4 huprrit: EtL huptnr t, fern. 
Bmprrat), a rugged and barren mountainous dis- 
trict, in the north of Laconia, between the upper 
Eorotas on the west and tlie Oeuns on the east, and 
extending north of tlie highest ridge of the moun- 
tains, which were the natural boundary between 
Laconia and Arcadia. The name probably expressed 
the wild and ragged nature of the country, tor the 
word signified hard and nigged (a icl pop, aitupar, 
mtknp6p y Hesych.). It was bounded by the Mae- 
Italians on the north, and by the I’arrhasians on the 
west, and was originally part of Arcadia, bnt was 
conquered at an early penod, and its inhabitants 
reduced to the condition of Lacedaemonian Perioeci. 
(Steph. B. §. 9. Xxtpot ; Tbuu v. S3.) According 
to Xenophon they were subjected to Sparta even 
before tlie time of Lycmgns (De Rep . Lac. c. 12.) 
They wen distinguished above all the other Perioeci 
fur their bravery; and their contingent, called the 
Xupfaf* Adgot, 600 in number, nanally occupied 
the extreme left of the Lacedaemonian wing. (Time. 
T. (17, 58 ) They wen frequently placed in the 

S of danger, and sometimes remained with the 
as a body of reserv e. (Xen. Cyr. iv. 2. § 1, 
r. 2. f 24, V.4. § 52; Diod. xv. 32.) On the 
fieri invasion of Laoonk by the Thebans the Sdntae, 
together with the Perioeci of Caryae and Sellasia, 
revolted from Sparta, in ooneeqnetioe of which their 
oonntiy was subsequently ravaged by the Laceduo- 
roonians. (XkM vii. 24. $ I.) The only towns 
in the fieiritis appear to have been Scinci and 
Obuic, ealiad fmn by Xsnopbon. The latter is the 
only place In rim metric* mentioned in historical 
times fOnuMl Seirne may perhaps have been the 
tame as Sdrtonittm CLuprmna), in the district of 
Atgrtie. (Fane# v«. 27- f 4? Steph. B. #.o.) 

The mad km Sparta to Tegea, which is the I 
suae as rim present mad tom Sparta to TripoUtat, 
lad through the Sdritia. (Leak*, Maya, vbL ill 
P»2S; Bobby*, JMbmfet. fa P* 75$ Bom, Arisen 
fo» Pelopmm, p. 178$ Gurtiua, P e b p o nm et o*, voh 
ii. p.263.) 


scolus. 

SCIBO'NIA SAXA. [MnoAttA, n. 315, fo] 
SCIRRI. [ScsKi.] 

SCIRTIA'NA.a Motion on the Egnatian mid, 
between BndiuMs) and Oasbm or Patembrie! 
The name iaaMHba getinaotad with that of the 
Ptobmyffll 17* j 6) 

** • 

SOI’BTOKEa. ratntUM.] 

wnmnmac [bom™.] 

SOIBTDS (Batons Proenp. tie Aei. li. ?Y * 
river of MeeopoluSh * western tributary of the 
Ohahoras ( Cl ofo rr) . It towed tom tft mmm, 
and no past Bdm n t (rihfen, JBdm. hi Aemnsu, 
ML Or. I nJN^ttfame, whbh signifies the 

oe en osnven xmm ji repra course ano tie rrsqaent 
overfiowiMmand li pm*t name ***mwn» 
the same tm|g, fT.fl.0] 

SCIRUM. [Attioa, p. 325, a,] 

SCIS6VM. [Ci»a.] 

SCITTIUM. [SofUTHk] 

SCODRA (4 irifee, Ptri. a 18. (170 § 15, 
Barrfffpu, Hieruei pi 855: Etk. Soodrenem, Lhr. alt. 
26), one of the more important towna of Romaa 
Illyricnm (M ont me gr o\ the capital of the Lsbestcs, 
seated at the southern extremity of the lakeLa- 
facatis, between two rivers, the Cknsnla on the L, 
and the Bar banns on the W. (Uv.xBv.31), and at 
a distance of 17 mike from the soa-ooaat (Pirn. In 
22. a. 26). It was a very strong place, and den- 
tins, king of the Illyrians, attempted to defend it 
against the Romans, b c. 168, bnt was defeated in 
a battle under the walls. Pliny erranaonaly places 
it on the Drilo (L c.). At a later period it became 
the chief city of tlie province Pruvmlitana. It is 
the present Scutari, which is also the name of the 
lake Labeetis. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Monte- 
pro, voL i p. 476.) f T H. D ] 

SCOLLIS (XcdAAir), a mountain between hlis 
and Achaia, now called SandaimridUko, 3333 feet 
high, (Wan which tbs river Larisas rues, that 
forms the boundary between Achaia and Elm 
Strubo describes it as adjacent to Mount Lampeia, 
which was connected with the range of Eiyman- 
thns. (Strab. viil p. 341.) Strabo also hkntifieB 
it with the “Olettian Beak’' ef Bonier. (H »*• 
617 ; Strab. viil p. 887 ; Leake, Korea, voL iu 
pp. 184, 230$ Pebp ommkm* p. 208.) 

SCOLOTL [Sctthul] t . 

SCOLUS (BwaAer, Thao. r. 13$ Strab. it 
p. 408), a town of Ghaloidiee naar (Hynthns, mm- 
turned together with Spartaina, in the treaty between 
Athens and Sparta in the tenth year <£ tha W®- 
pamMsian War. [& B * •• J 

«oolus (1.6am i 

town of BowrtU, hmMSobmI bf taw (/!•*■ 
ud daenbod br Strabo m a Tiibi|« tlx Pa»- 

Mi. wJrOI Lm Qt. fr-ojf 

btttaerinttaof ttenatoftwi Hta * » 
aajs, that if the traveller wem,tottadrf * 
the Asopna, to flbSbm that river to/toM40ri^ 
he nomk arrive at the robe of Woe, whmi 
was an onfinkhed tem? ^ of Demeter and vm v** 
4.6 4). Mardonias khis march 

Btooeta, a a *77, ft* 

trmetinnt la ftw* ft Mft W f l*" >r* 
tmM tom Ut. QlftMM ft 
B.IL ▼. i. | M, AtmL S.) ^ "* 
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800MBBABTA. 

goolns w*» *o disugmoble and rnggod (rfmxU) 

tlist it g»To ri*« to to* growth, “ amt let a* go to 

Scolu*, nor &Uow m» om there’ (is. p, 408). 
t — w« pitot* Scolu* jaet below the pnyeotioa ef 
Citium, <• * Uttle rocky te^feheight, overtak- 
ing the river, wbwtH«taa4Mt^|^M* dependent on 

(JVteAtwfjN** 

SCKHUUUm 

u iatyodon tito 8. 

bur which fccmod the 

end 84 *t*4ie,or 8 ad 

It derived Uo MWN ftaa 

maekanl, which won fetNWMi to gnat ajwu. 
title*, and froth whieh.the Immm |ei ,w M Mr 

sa.gSL’^teg 

800MBBVSIA. UEKk IKm.} 
8C0MBKC8, SWSWwt iMp fr ** , «L3bd- 
/u#«, Thuo. ii. Hi . Ari w t gfr. JIm*k, l l»t fl tettw, 
PUa. ir. 17 1 JE<i 

tying mountain of the ehefe ef Smnoi 
cluster ef gn i fr t mmfa between Mid 

which wads tributaries t# all the greet rivms 
of tbs K. of European Turkey. As the mostca^nl 
point, and nearly eqtudktant from the Buxine, the 
Aegean, the Adriatic, and the Dumbo, it is probably 
the Haemro of the tmvritafc tolo in Livy (xl 21), 
to vbioli Philip, son of Demetrius, king of Mace- 
donia, made a fruitless excursion with the expec- 
tation of beholding from thence at once the Adnatio 
and the Buxine (JMddfc Sea), the Danube and the Alps. 
(Leake. Northern Greece, vol. hi p. 474.) [B. fi. J.] 
SCOMIUS. [Scombri*.] 

SCOPAS (2«<farar), an eastern tributary of the 
fungariro in Galatia, which according to Procopius 
(de Aed. v. 4) joined the Sangariua, 10 miles east 
ol the town of Juliopolis. Pliny (v. 43) calls it 
Utopias, and according to Procopius this river fre- 
M'lently overflowed the country, which is perhaps 
alluded torn the Jerusalem Itinerary (p. 574), where 
i fetation called Hycronpotamum (i. e. Sypbv wra- 
Md?) is mentioned about 13 miles to the east of 
Juliopolis. The modern name of the river is Aladan. 
(Comp. Leake, Ana Minor , p. 79; Eckhel, Doctr. 
Ntm. iii. p. 101.) [L. S.] 

kCOTELIJS. [HaLONMESUS.] 

SCOPI. [SciiA.] 

SCO'PLA (Sfcowic dapa), a headland on the west 
coast of Caria, to tin west of Ifyndus, and opposite 
the island of Coe, (PtoL v. 9. § la) Strabo (xiv. 
P* e58 ) mentions two headlands tn the same vicinity, 
Astypalaea and Zephyrium, one of which may pa»- 
wb Jj to *** Soopia. [L. S. j 

SC0BD1SCI (Saopflhricoi), a powerful Critic 
tribe, in the southern part of Lower Pannooia, be- 
tween the rivers Sevus, Dravus, and Dumb! us. 
They and the fioii were overpowered by the Dacians. 
In. vii * PP- 999, 313.) Some caU them an 
Illyrian tribe, beoaroe, living on the borders of Uly- 
ncum, they wero much mixed up with them. They 
"we n i the end greatly reduced by their etrugglee 
"ith the Dacians and the TribaUi, eo that when 
came in contact with the Romans they were 
*“47 *ttbdu*d. (Arokn, IVyr. 8| Liv. *U. S3, 
Jmm, ittii. 8, Mli. a Mi PtoL il. 16. $ 8.) 

Uwj Mm to haw gradually became 
wrimiba«l to the FuuxkIuu, wbenoe in liter 

*» *** * * «ah*r- 

8COBU6QO& [SfiuMws.] J 


SCOTUSSA. 

SCORDUS MONK [Sgabih*.] 
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I* 991* ed, Mart) tfcv had Mr wttoa<|« 
cemraent a*ua*m ^ich Di« laaritN mprtseata k 
also emtmf thrWndfed race in OMrit 

(UxvLlf). At a kter period the names ef Scotia 
and Scot! vanish entirely from Ireland, 


the appellations of the neighbouring Caiedouia and 
its inhabitants. This was effected through a mi- 
gration ef the Scot! into Caledonia, who settled to 
the X. of the Clyde ; but at Vrhat time this hap- 
pened, cannot be ascertained. Beda (i. 1) states 
itty h took place under a leader called Benda. The 
new settlement waged war with the surrounding 
Piets, and even against the Anglo-Saxoto, but at 
first with little success. (Id. i. 24, iv. 30.) Ul- 
timately, however, in the year 899, under king 
Keneth, they succeeded in subduing the Piets 
(Fordun, Scot. Bi$L ap. Gale, l 659, seq.); and the 
whole country N. of Sohoay Frith subsequently 
obtained the name of Scotland. (Comp. 'Zeum, Bid 
Deutochcn u. die Nachbarotamme , p. 568; Gibbon, 
vol. ui. p. 268, and notes, ed. Smith.) [T. H.D.l 
SCOTITAS. [Laconia, p. 113, bj 
SCOTUSSA (PeuL Tab. ; Scotroa. Pirn. iv. 17. e. 

1 8 : Eth. Scotufesad, Plin. iv. 17. s. 18), a station on 
the road from Heracleia Sintica to Philippi, which 
passed round the K. of the lake Ceroinites, answering 
to the plaoe where the Strymon was crossed just 
above the lake. (Leake, Northern Greece , voL iii. 
p. 227.) [E.B.J.] 

SCOTUSSA (iKoroStnra or heorovea t Eth . 
laoTovoo-cubf), an ancient town of Pelasgiotia hi 
Thessaly, lying between Phene and Pharsahis, near 
the frontiers ot Phthiotis. Scotussa is not men- 
tioned in Homer, but according to some accounts 
the oracle of Dodona in Epeirro originally came 
from this place. (Strab. vii. p. 329.) In B. c.394 
the Scotrosari joined the other Thessalians in op- 
posing the march of Agesilaro through their eountsy. 
(Xen. He/Li v 3. § 3.) In B.C. 807 Scotussa was 
treacherously seized by Alexander, tyrant of the 
neighbouring town of Phene. (Died. xv. 75.) In 
the territory of Scotussa wen the bills tailed 
Cynoetopbalae, which an memorable as the seme rf 
two battles, one fought in b. c. 364, between the 
Thebans and Alexander of Phene, in which Pe- 
lopidM was slain, and the other, of arifl greater 
celebrity, ftmgbt in B.a 197, in which the Wat 
Philip of Macedonia was debated by the Roman 
consul Flamininua (Plut Pelqp. 32? Stmh. lx. u. 
441 ; Polyb* xviil 8, aeq.; Uv. xxxni 6, aaq.) In 
b. o. 191 Scotussa surrendered to Antiecbua, but 
waa recovered shortly afterwards, akmg with Pkar*. 
Za^dPbene, by the eoM (Utr. 

mml 9, 14.) Tii# rains of fioote. m fym nl 
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SCYLACJUM. 


8nptL The dty was about 'two or three miles in 
d ra amfero p oe; but of the wells only a few coorees 
of masonry here been prasonud. The acropolis 
Otoed at the south-western end of the site, below 
which, on the east and north, the ground is covered 
with foundations of buildings, heaps of stones, and 
fragments of tilm and pottery. (Leake, Northern 
Awn, wL iv. p 454, seq.) 

0CBLTENKA (tatarara, flteki JPtmaro% 
a titer of Qaltia Cnspadaaa, and era tf the prin- 
«M of the eonthen tribatarira of dm Padas. 
(m.iiLlAa.SO; P. Dte, JR* Lm§. iv. 47.) 
ft ite m i s the Aenri&ui Way ihont 0 mites E. of 


It mamas ths Aemffian Way ahoat ft mites E. of 
Hathm and feflhfete ths Jfe a tttfekbft. 

tew JBraflmi, being dm test of ths tributaries of 


that Hear whteh now flow into Its 
in ths tewar part of Ha oo n too It now borne ths 
namo of Anwi, bet In tho upper part, before 
It team dm valleys of ths Apennines, it is stiB 
U has Us seam team 
jgod gnaps of the Amu* 
dines, at the foot of the Mom Caseous , and tan 
theooe flow* for many mites through a deep and 
winding valley, whteh appeals to bate been tho abode 


of tlas Ligntian tribe oftba Prudatoe. The district 
wCilt boat* an old maps the titls of Frigmmo. (Ha- 
gini, Carte /toteo, tav. 1C) In a. a 177 dm 
banks sf tho B ra hemm were the scans of a darifovo 
Ooafltet between the Ligwisns and the Boman eon- 
md a Otendino, in wttcli the former were defeated 
with great slaughter (Ur. si L Ifl, 1ft); but the 
site of the battle is not mam needy facetted. 
Strabo speaks of tho plains on dm banks of tbe 
Bcultenna, probably in the lower part of its coarse, 
as producing wool of tho finest quality. (Strab. v. 
p. 218 ) [B.H.B.) 

SCUPI (Xravvec, Ptol. ili 9. $ 6, vhi. 1 1. J ft ; 
Hierocl.; Miceph. Bryson, iv. 18; Oeog. Bav. iv. 
15; rft 2x6km, Anna Coma is. p. 25ft; Xxourto*, 
Procop. risAoLiv. 4 ; Orelli, /user 1790: UeohkSb ), 
a town which, from its important position at tbe 
diboackd tan the Illyrian into die plains of Paeania 
and the Upper Alins, was in all ages the frontier 
town of Ulyricam towards Macedonia. There is no 
evidence of Ha ever having been pneeeescd by the 
kings of Macedonia or Paeoma. Under the Homans 
it was ascribed to Dardania, as well in the time of 
Ptolemy as in tho fifth century, when it was the 
capital of the new diocese of Dudsma (Msrqoaidt, 
in Beckert JKote, AAUi.pt Lp.HO> The Boman 
tend tan Stobi to Mateana passed by Scupi, which 
waa thus brought into connection with tbe great BE. 
rates tan Vimraacium on tbe Danube to Byxantium. 
It waa probably sehtem under the complete authority 
fo Conetsntfaopte , though after the memorable vic- 
tety hi whteh, under its walls, Basil, ths “Slayer 
of d* Bulgarinas ", in the beginning of the eleventh 
fo ra y, ateftgsd the dofoat ho had suffered tan 
&ramri,kta tf Bulgaria, twenty-one yean before, 
to thepessee of life. Haemoa, this city surrendered 
to dm Bymotine army (Csdmu* p 694). In ths 
Mtyi of Michael Pakeofcgm it was wiested from 
by dm Barviras, and bsoams the 
of the E>al (Oratacaaraus, p 77ft.) 
7 , data Bahaa B a y a oM, Seupi, or the 4 Bride 
of WMOiT tasoheft a odeny of Otecman Turin 
(Cbsteradyka, fu 91). (U^IMratas, 
*TiTp47«>) [E.B.J.] 

rnmmii (SrafftforX a town in the north of 
Genwmy, in' tho tarritmy of dm HriramM, be- 
tmmttta Vtedus «ad tho Vtetab, ths exact sits of 


which is unknown. 


BCYtrnm m d nu 

ia tbe *Mt tfruMi, 


ia tha north with tha MsHhid Moot* « 
lb* tart, and wfeUftaa fujmhm m th* anhM 
*bUa ia tha nmtSSt* It waa aaaanM «kh Anti. 

dBm MMMW » lhnWlNf?w 

Mm tf 

•WMB l^liaMMt mSmT 
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Dm town stem 
and to hove 


&«■ 


•pmk of both aa still 
never to tears been of any 
taped at ra early ported. 
aatLMQUM or BCTIXmUM \*n ***- 
K finite t flmtae r, Ptol. : Ati 
taAA^raraf : Sfaiilaee), a tewa on the E. const 
of B rutfefon, situated on tho ateoras of ra extensive 
bay, to whidk it gave tha asms of Bcyixbtici’s 
S svua. (Strab. vL p 261.) It ia this bay, etffl 
known as the Caff of dpilhfo which “indents tbe 
coast of Bruttimn ra tho E. as deeply as that of 
Hippomum or Torino (tbe Q*tfof8L Eufemid) does 
on the W., so that they leave but a comparatively 
narrow isthmus between them. (Strab. L o. ; Pirn, 
iii. 10. o. 1ft ) [Bammim.] According to a tra- 
dition generally received in ancient times, Scylletium 
was founded by an Athenian oofony, a part of the 
followers who had aocompaniod Msnsethoos to the 
Trojan War. (Strab. La; Plin. L a; Surv. ad Am. 
iii. 558.) Another tradition was, however, extant, 
which ascribed its foundation to Ulysses. (Cassiod. 
Var. xii. 15; fitrv. La) Bat no historical value 
can be attached to such statements, and dm is no 
tract in historical times of BcyOetium having teen s 
Greek cofony, tiUl tees an Atbsnisn era. Its nsme u 
not mentioned either Ityfitytacrfityflums Chios in 
enumerating the Grask oitioi in this psrtcf Ital/jW* 
is there any allusion to its Athenten origtotaTbn- 
cydidra at tho time of ft* Athenian «XPfMta te 
Sicily. We learn from XHodoras (xiH.*S) that jl 
cortainly did not display ray tandiy Mtog ^2* 
tho Atbsnhum. It araosrs, tedmd, during 
teriral parted of tbs Grade eoiraks fee hovs tew a 
Phuss cf Inferior oora htem dra , mid • 
dmsy of Crafeora, to which olty it ftOottaradW* 
dUStwra wrastod from topmrarlytatMw^; 
ta,who omigusA It wHhltetiwritotytetai^^- 
(Stvste vLp flftl.) fcteovidraltafr^!^* 

small rad nnlninidmut ufate* at th* ttem d** 
•man ran wmmponrat jJ fo its 


tiunt, 

bis bead quar ter s 


i ft TV 



ftCYLAX 

lift 8.0. 184 the Romano, at the insti- 
Xfttka orC. Gmeohna, amt * colony to StMsn, 
whtah appears to hMt assumed the name of Miner- 
vino or fiokmln Misutii (V«U. Pat* i. 15; Momm- 
la jerfekfe dbr tidcAri i dfri n GtnBtckaft der 
1849, pp. 49-51.) The name ie 
wr&aty VoUeiu M Sodium; *airi the fora “Soo- 
loofra* ie frond also innn lfH Q ri pt ion of tho reign jf 

/«<r. 1 M| MM, l 

to 

(fflETffl 

a. 15; rtdiil l*|iU Towmdi the 
#joLni fA «m JUMnibi at lU 

S«a 4 3 t rtih.a«i.M 

of Hi totW- (Ml %r*B. M. 

Th» «*b d»«f %M» <M ;m g N » M 

ha Mi^Mk m Ml 

mm 

tfaa Mi taf O mMMM « f tin M riffthMit 

whom cuueirtiiubie wring m H*> atm la nrHt, 
though they Bane not bom deeerihed by any modem 
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flit iM. of Um Mr Ehyfc. (Bom, OS’ aH. 
Wi Ao, tMs fcy JNy- fM 

- 0 f*W*tf OMMit ■ 
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The ScYUjmotn SttW(lm*Xtn«fc 
or GvlfqfSqmllmot* was always recorded as dm- 
gerou* to maimers; banco Virgil calls it“usriftw- 
gum Scylaoeum.” (ioa tii* 555.) Than Is no 
natural port throughout its wbolt extent, and it 
still boars an evil reputation for shipwrecks. The 
name is found in Aristotle as well as Antiochus of 
Syracuse, but would seem to hare boon unknown to 
Ihucydidcfl; at least it is difficult to explain other- 
wise the peculiar manner u which he speaks of the 
Termaean gulf, while relating the voyage of Gy- 
lippus along the L. coast of Bruttium. (Thuc. \i. 
104; Amt. Pal viL 10; Antioch, ap. Strab . vi. 
P- 254 ) [E.H.B.] 

SC Y LAX (ttirtfAaf), the chief tributary of the 
Ins in Pantos; it had its sources in the east of 
Galatia, and flowing in a north-western direction, 
emptied itself into the Iris near Eupatona or Mag- 
nopolis. (Strab. xn. p. 547.) Its modern name u 
TchoitrUk Irmak (Hamilton, Eeuarches, v oL i. 
PP- 555, 874.) [L. S.] 

SCYLLAE (Tab. Ant.; Geogr.BaT.iv. 6, v. IS), 
a town of Threw, on the Eiudne, where the long 
wall, erected by the emperor Anaetaslus Dieoroa for 
the defoace of Ccwtaatiiiople, terminated. This 
wall commenced ml Selymbria, on the Propontis, 
"A wee carried across the narrow part of Three*, 
at the distance of about 40 uiiles from Ooosfcan- 
^Dopls, its length being 8 days’ journey (Pro- 
°°P* * Aid. it. 9 ; Gibbon, btclmt mi Fm. 
4 °0 [J.K.j 

SCYLLAEUM (tk EcdAXweri »), a pro* 
montory, ud town or fortrees, on the W. coast of 
Brutthnn, abont 15 mil ea N. of Bhutan, and 
■taost exactly at tha entrance of tho Sicilian strait, 
pwmontmy i* well described by Strabo (vi. 

WisirssiffiSKasw 

“S 0 * M <* Intern*, M m to M *» Ml Wk 
J«l Mt M om m M M Xbwi«a 

"■WniiiAmyM*?” tb« w* 

winch hooams the o^doot of m many fohfe% mi 

which m n^owwlidlpltoer nnd m|mf poott as 



r „. ^ . Mt; i 

mil dim fla#fca& M 
j. „ <*d Mr i 

<»- & fcfcl 
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Mb * • |i«rt «f Mntb itrangtk, M*i 
matt town dutches down the skmes t ow a r d s Gm 
two bay** The dIstaaM from the righto theep* 
mim point Of the ffiottian ooast, netted 1 y he 
7ferredWForo, is stated by Capt Smyth at 9547 
yards, or rethor less than 8| Sag. mum, hut the 
" aftarwxids oontmofes conshbrebly, so that Sts 


width between the Amis did Ptmo (Oaenys Emm) 
and the nesrest point of Shflydem act oiweed 8971 
yaidk (Smyth’s jl 108.) 

SCYLLAEUM (SireAAwm), a pramaftort of 
Twemris, and the most eutorly point of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, is said to hare derived its name from 
Scylla, the daughter of Niaua, who, after betraying 
Megara and Nisaea to Minot, was thrown by the 
latter into the sea, and was washed ashore on this 
promontory. Scyllaeum formed, along with the 
opposite promontory of Sunium m Attica, the en- 
trance to the Numuc gulf. It is now called Kano- 
Skyli f but as Pauaanias, in the paraphu from Soyl- 
laeum to Hennione, names Scyllaeum first, and then 
Bucephala, with three adjacent islands, it is neces- 
sary, as Leake has observed, to divide the extremity 
now known as Kaoo-SkyK into two parte; the held 
round promontory to tho N. being the true flcyl- 
laeum, and the acute cape a mile to the S. of it 
Bucephala, since the three islands are adjacent to 
the latter. (Pans. li. 34. §§ 7, 8 ; Scylai, p. 80, 
Hudson; Strab. viu, p. 378; Thus. v. 68; Phn. hr. 
5. a. 9; Mda,ii. 3; Leake, Marta, voLil p.458, 
Ptiopotm eriaca , p.888; Boblaye, Ptdk t r c k tt, p*59; 
Gnrtiua, Ptloprmmetoi, voliL p. 468.) 
SCYLLETICUS SINUS. [Sotlaotum.] 
SCY&AS. [LaoOxia, p. 114, h.] 

SCYBOS or SCYBUS (ttc^ets EA. ttodpmkt 
Slyro), an island in the Aegaeaa sea, and Sne of tho 
northern Sporedm, was so called from its tugged* 
ness. It lay east of Eubeea, and contained a town 
of tho same name (Strab. ix, p. 436; Soylai, m88; 
PtoL 81 13* ( 47), and a river called O e gM e sUa, 
(Strab. ix. p.484.) Scyros is frsqwmt^meeGonod 
m the storim of the mythicel penod. Hem The tfat 
concealed her mn Aohillee in woman’s attfoe oBotug 
the daughtere of Lreomedea, in order to mm W» 
from the fm whkm awaked him under tho *ffi» 

*SLsers£p£&&i 

t MR «T DrtUmi. bjAchUlM,.* bW«M 


lor 1 %mm» to i . 
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*sc ma 

U conquered by'jyfafile* {Bom. 71L| 
l 666; Fans. L 66. § 6); and tide oonqaeut wu 
oonaected in the Attic legate with the death of 
Th — as . AfUr Tbasana bad ban driven out of 
Ate* be retired to Soyros, where ha was first 
hospitably reorived by Lyoomedea, but was after- 
wards tnaobemsly hurled into the sea front «“ 
of the rocks m the island. It was to imnn hie 
death theft Peleua eent Achilles ta eesMtser the 
Mm A {Plat Thee. 65; Fam*i 62. §6{Fbte6r. 
j te te 16) Seyms is eeid to hate bam sriginaDy 
|gr F etoeslana, ^V^ans, and Deieobdeii 
and we knew from Tbnaydidaa that tbe Seie 
atiU inhabited lv DdojhM i when it waa notigntrai 
by Qimoa after the Feralaa wane. (HioriausDsamsc. 
ap. Steab. fi. * «.; Scymn. Oh. 660, sso.; Than* L 
66; XNed. ml 60.) Id a. a 476 an orach had 
directed the Afthanaane to Whiff heoeo (be banes of 
Theeeos; bat ft wee not til A * 469 theft Hie 
Hand was eonqnersd, and the heats conv ey ed to 
A th ena, where they tea pwamved W the Thesrinm. 
Cimon aspelWi the Mopane from the island, and 
peopled ft with Albanian settlers. (Thno.Diod.ALen; 
Plat Ties. 66k CW. 6; on the dele of the c onqn e et 
of Sqynss which Olinton ecvoneoasly places hi a. a 
476k ■"* tete, iftriory qf Greses, roL ▼. p. 406.) 
From this tee Seyms wee salyect to Athene, and 
was legated mm at n later period, along with 
Lemnos and Imbros, as a posaasrion to which the 
had special ^ Tima the pmea of 
Aatahddat, which d eriamd tho fodepsitenoo of all 
teChnteteteM^hWimeUflwedteAten^ 
to retain paaesaswn of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros 
(Xsn. Htk iv. 8. § 15, ▼. 1. 1 81); and though tbe 
Macedonians subsequently obtained paascasioQ of 
these islands, the Boanans compelled Philip, in tbe 
peace couclnded in a. a 196, to restate them to the 
Athenians. (Liv. xxxui. 80 ) Tbe soil of Scyros 
was unproductive (Dem. c. CaMp. p. 1238; Eustatb. 
ad Horn. IL iu p. 782, Saidas, s. v. ipxh levpte); but 
it was celebrated for its Weed of goats, and for its 
quarries of variegated marble. (Strah. u. p. 487; 
Ate. L p. 28, xri. p. 540 ; Zenob. ii. 18; Plin. 
xuvu 16. s. 26.) 

Seyms is divided into two parts by n narrow 
isthmus, of which tbe southern half consists of high 
rugged mountains. The northern half is not so 
mountainous. The modern town of St. George, on 
the eastern side of the island, stands upon the site 
of the ancient town. It covers tbs northern and 
weatam abba of a high rocky peak, which to the 
eastward folia steeply to the aea; and hence Homer 
correctly describes the indent city as tho lofty 
Scyros (Bmper ahrriar, IL i. 664). The Hellenic 
walls are ahfiH traceable in many parts. The city was 
barely 2 jftte in droumforonce. On tho isthmus 
sooth of Scyros a deep bay otill retains the nams of 
Ac&M dJWbkO, which is doubtless tbe sits of the 
Achillean, or sanctuary of Achilles, mentioned by 
Ewtates (ad IL in. 062). Athena was the 
divinity chiefly worshipped at Scyros. Her temple 
stood IM the shore ten to the town. (Stat 
AML t S6fi, iL 61.) Tournefort says that he 
saw some remains of oohunas and cornices of whits 
marble, das* by a forsaken chapel, en tbe left band 
going Into the fort of AIL George f them an probably 
remains of the temple of Ath e n a. (Tournefort, 
Voyage, wLL p 684* trans.; Lethe, Northern 
Greece, mi iL jw 106, cog.; Fiedler, Betas, vol. ft 
p- 66; Haas, Wmdermgen in Grieohenhnd, nL IL 
P-66, it*) 


SCYTHIA 

SOYBDS (3dpe»), a trtbutmy'eTthe AMri*, 
in southern Amdhu {Ml a* irfyoffi, fr fl69,hl 
SCYTHIA (4 

i jytha), the «s^ryo8 » Scytei, a tel eem in 
the eastern half of Northern Europe, and is Western 
and Central Ate Ita BmiW varied with the differ. 
ensM of date, pladb, and op p ro t u nM ea MlnfonnatWa 
os the part ot its geographers. Indeed, to a gnat 
ifoJSlsn 6 mithhiW Mtewsf nlk 

^iliSteiMr^^HftdbsmWtShitet^Wsnt dm tetesanteAmPtbi 
dhmhs te tetetem; in thW id*pa^3BB?3te 

in mi am 

lemon tster ten Omsk, Hal whante 6W' te 

Aa '*"■ k-*J- dais 

wnsaro gu nr sorxironyfno meeasea 
in (brir tongue, or* Omsk word at i 
ft fimmene or am of the : 



three said It; Id any rata, It i 
used by the neighbours of tbe Grote of OihWpdle, 
and by te Thvadam so the totes «f the H 
of Macedonia. ThW is in fovour of its haring bto 
atenn esaunoa to off th e fosam rf ija sh btf wwi 

Thracian, aid fldb torunhsnmiet to kg 
tete s te Into the Omsk Waguaga Wm it m 
in its ertef The prosumpte as wdlaa teed* 
W m fovour of Ha having barn so. Then W 
the oxprom erideooe of Berooctus (2v. 0) that the 
" which the Oroeka called Soylhat calkd 
SoeWtL Thero W te fool that thsrPsr. 
Wythaa was Stem. Thirdly, 
then it the font that in the mast genuine-looking ot 
tbe Scythw myths there is no such eponymua u 
Scythe or Scythes, which would aoarosW ham been 
the case had the name been native. Bdyth-, then, 
waa a word like German or A Uema n i, ad applied to 
the Deeded te, a word strange to the language of the 
populatkin designated by it, but not strange to the 
language of “ 


iguege of tbe neighbourmg countries. Te whom 
was it applied 7 To the tribes who called themselves 
Scoloti. 

What was the extant of tho term ? Did it apply 
not only to te SooioU, but to the whole of the 
m to whieb te ScoWd belonged ? It W safe 
say that, at Jhrot, at least, tee wars many 
genera of the Scoloti whom no one called 
Scythes. The namber, however, inc ra e s s d m the 
term became general. Did tbe name denote any 
populations of a dUforsnt fondly from the Ssriotif 
Rarely, at first; afterwards, frequently. If the 
populations designated by ter neighbours as Scy- 

tbae called themselvas by same other nsm^wtewas 
that name? fitted applied ante tea te***"?: 
Had the word Seyth- a meaning m any W^Wgi? ,r 
so, what was ft, and in what toognea? Both them 
points will be nqdcea in temqttsa, te qaestions in- 
volved in them bring at pr es ent prsmatura, though 
by no l 


Tbe knowledge of the Scythian fomfly dates irm 
the beguming of Omsk htenstare. 

Scnrniu»aorHa«i<m f wK^ 
iugtotlx fcjthlM 
the mam of AML 01 ‘ 

the habit of miUring tbw. ^ 

ebwmctatMerf • SorlMa m Mgttfo h A* *g 
of muum ted eaaMa. mb te. 

SeythM mte tWt m. •“•‘Si?’; 
pomotj;!. Tb. S^lUn»«f Btmtmi *»M 

uMdbMdwttMte Xfai «#W ptoO***** 



SCYTHIA. 

sea^tfcSRSUttfa 

kfmm* Atochyiu* m mdfo ae them m sfoopm. The 
WD$d\j of tbfb milk-drinking habits 
got thorn the credit of being men of mild end inno- 
cent appt^re with Spheres (Steak vil p. 802), who 
contrasts them with the cea n i b el Ssmata®. There 

IS tm0km <T A uhrb u i» innd »«»«r 

tho rocks of Caarema. in the dfolmafc Wd Or of.Jlm 
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6w* «P to L<Om 44f*i 
Tlw wrfw—of 0* 
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. t« toni la OriSm. 4a*UMn* I* Ik» 
notieo of tonm. h m f e f * »‘- bdenfei to the nrifhdaw tf 
the h ^i H ho ^ of the oonenM cf 
l ^ t mmm num (knytum or Ha n o wm i 
<5pot*tti SonauuM or Hnao wiwa Ifa oh 
of fjha Hewdotean history Jn simple legesdL fht 
struts story ef ie I nt e rm ar riag e if the ftreslir 
who, wfcftet their h n Oh ende were in Awe, were Mt 
behind with the store, end ef the rebeUfap tbereie 
ougiiuuiog hedng been pot down by the ooddhition, 
on the pert of the returning masters, of the whips 
with which the heck* of the rebel* had hew pie* 
viouste bet too fruitier, belong* to the Rerodotean 
fecytWea* (hr, M) So do the myths concerning 
the origin of the nation, four in number, which mey 
be designated a* follow* : — 

1. The Account qf ike Scythians themselves . — 
Thw is to the ©fleet that Targitaua, the son of Zeus 
by a daughter of the nver Borysthenes, was the 
father of Leipoxais, Atposms, and Cobuxu*. In 
their reign, there fell from heaven a yoke, an axe 
(odyapu), a (dough share, and a cup, all of gold. 
The two elder fried in taking them np; for they 
burnt a hen they approached them. But the younger 
did nut frl ; aad ruled accordingly. From Lei- 
P«**w descended the Auchaetae (yim); from Ar- 
poxais the Oatfri and Traaptes; from Colaxau 
the P&raJataL The general name for all is u boo- 
loti, whom the Greeks cell Sqythae ” This we* 
exactly 1000 years before the invasion of Darius. 
The gold wee stored; the country large. It ex- 
feododeo for north that the continual foil of feather* 
(*®ow) prevented things from befog seen. The 
number of the kingdoms was three, the greatest of 
which had charge of the gold. Of this legend, the 
element* seem partly Scythian, and partly due to 
the country hi which the Scythians settled. The 
aescent from the Boiyatheiies belongs to this latter 
class. The story of the sons of Taigitaua is found, 
in T n f 4Ul *® aturBfl » MWOgrt the present Tartars, 
ad roryitausmore than one commentator baa found 
the root ytrfo The threefold division reminds us 
to the Gnat, Middle, and Little Hardee cf the Kw- 
grvm\ and it must be observed that the words groat- 

the (******* *^0 » to* 1 * tii 

" u ® fterodotesn account, Tlisar may be more teoh* 
uc*l and definite than is nraally imagined. In 
tb— . W no K^ir&^ka,or 
Hmm i* tS» th* .Utiwnmt tiwk 
m* tin of «11 nation* Thi* 

th. 2£Z A, * 9mi lf*» A*fe Grmh.— Thi, i» to 
to* AaoUqnim, (Mono*, and Stpto, 
tw« tompa) mn mim Harontai aad 
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uli w w*i 

''Stonarwiu m^foSSCt 
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4 Ilf Adce rnm ^ ^ fycemmjlifa 

This itffowne«fot4a i? her tluu^ either a legewl ton 
piece of hiifriy, Aifrees (Mure, E iter* cf Omk 
Xsfrwtore, vifr d. 468, eeq.) visited toe country 
North of these hflr tfr AH- 


4 the 


niawl ; With of the Arimaspi the Mtoopli&alliii; 
north af the Monopbthahni the GokLgUarding 6bif- 
fom (I>for«f xpvwo<frAdj»i)i and north of three, toe 
Hyperborel The Hyperbard made no movements i 
bat the Griffins drove the Moaophthalmi, the Mento 
phthalud the Anmaspi, the Anmaspi the I m e d w re , 
the leeedonw the Scythiaus, the Scythians the Cun- 
merisna, the Cimmeriium having to leave their land; 
but they, as we foam elsewhere, attack the Modes. 
(Herod iv. 5 — 16). No one had ever been further 
north than Aristeas, an unsafe authority. The in- 
formation of Herodotus himself is eluefly that of the 
Greeks of the Boiysthenes. He mentions, however, 
conversations will, the steward of one of the Scythian 
kings. 

lhe Emporium of the Burysthendtae was central 
to the Scythia of the sea-coast. In the direction of 
the Hypanu, l e. west and not th- west, the order 
of the population was as followa: the Gsllipidae 
and Alasones (*EAAijr#r Savfoi), sowers and con- 
sumers of com; to the north of whom lay the 
Scytbae Aroteres, not only sowers of corn, but eel* 
lore of it; to the north of there the Neuri; to the 
north of the Neuri either a desert or a term incog- 
nita fir. 17, 18.) The physical geography helps 
na here. The nearer we approach the meet fertile 
province of Modem Rwna t Podolia , wherein wo 
place the Scytbae Aroteres, the more the Scythian 
charactei becomes agricultural The Hellenes Scy- 
thse (Callipidaer and Alaunre) belong more to 
Kksnon. That the Hellenes Scytbae were either a 
mixed race, or Scvthicised Greeks, is nnhkdty* The 
doctrine uf the present writer is as follows: seeing 
that they appear in two localities (via. the Govern- 
ments of Khcrton and Cawafwr); seeing that In 
each of these the populations ef the later and mere 
historical periods are Aiani (Ptolemy’s form for there 
of Khcrton is Alsuni); seeing that even the Afcni 
of Gaueasus are by one writer at least oal l a d dA*4 
sawer ’AAowot; seeing that the root AA*r might hay# 
two plnrals, one in -w and one in -«*, he ends in 
seeing in the Hellenic Scythians ahnply rertafo Star- 
thians of the Alan name. Neither dore ha MS 
about Geicad being the same word,— forme i tikeQhnttl 
and Huntu, Aru and Carpi befog fonnd for tore* 
parts. At any rale, the fra Oatiipidat 

aodAiaMMsmiita that of Ptolemy’s AkuM, whilst 
that of the Scythian Gredta and GeM ef OMMaata 
euit* that of the Alan# of the fourth and ill thcenfrilefc 
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The Scythian affinities of the Heart am implied 
rather than eatsgorieaUy stated; infeed, In another 
part them is the special statementuJbafc the Tyias 
rises out of a great lake which separates the Scythian 
and Nburid countries (H* hnSurip mu Hr Nvd- 
p»8* Hr). This, however, most not be made to 
prone too much ; since the Scythians that were 
oontewn to s as with the Henri wart known by no 
ferial name, hot ainply by the de sc ri p tive term 
Seytfaaa Atotems. 'fm,kmmrnm § Him.] In 
Siberian geography iwnpm --teotei. HaoeeAM 
may be a Scythian gloss. Them may also have been 
mere Shari than ane^ e. g. on the Mmn of the head- 
waters of the Ptetepsr, La. Of JPImk A fast in 
fcvoor el the M being Scytbten te the following. 
Ike ooo upsets of Fhffiyrib, when its history con* 
tnenoea, which Is as late as the 18th eentwy, ate of 
the aunt stock with the Scythians, La. Osmaatea 
Tories. Ifet only k them imevifeaoe of tbrirfetie- 
duetten testeg recent, hot the mmm Oamni (Itfgd , 


jssatea 


noeupy the ternary aa An* as the PUntlcapes, 8 dare 
dktank Msrthw a n te they extend 11 days op the 
Boiyethtete, where they am snoeeeded by a daaert; 


Pnnm and Tambov having, originally, sitended both 
farther west and further sooth. To the north the 
forest distrioU attain thete maeomnm deeetytoeni 
[MsLxvcmjUEzn*] The Royal Scythia* may 
have onenpied parts of Foraenk 
East of the Taitais it was no longer Scythia, bat 
the Adfiar ef the Sauromatoe, [See SatnOMAtAB, 
BM| Qitootot The 

my white the Iterate end. Beyond thtea to tie 

i, II joAli-iiiL tf^Mstek^mhum teluL kirwintte ^ ■■ 

Wto HOT VlfMv iIWi 

the Royal, aattkd than. Up to their dtetricts the 
aofl wan bid and tosAved It itegt nai atony 
with wM m hfailta an aconM w . 

m®jk to 4ns nesoUte in teMMtotSntorsTI 
rfafitite- MlUnhswii 

(*•#> VMrfl»KlM*«»ftM&lK 

sompwtBatnoenehgnrtethciNiM [AffitelHVMB; 
Immxami MnffiffiteOMHf Atotfommul la tbs 
yntt akm On mmmmIm rf th* u«d* 

M«mM«lqriMM»af MMBhMMVMtan. i& 

gkaka teftun sten^^te^^ms i^^haksin a mLi 

■e ee an npeis ova or vrsmen near ns to 
Minns aa the Pe^ps, and wn shall Bad that mv*|i 
aboot the number ef team** thte could at tes 


the deasrt by the Andraphagfi, n nation peenBar present moment be brought tegelhar el a M? hi 
and by no mens Scythian (a. 19). Above the the centre ef Or miwrg . Ear the modern Bee- 
Andtepbngi is n desert lien take the langnage ef the Sauramatae; tor tbs 

The bend ef the itefyer oompBcatas the geo- Scythian that ef the modem Tartar* Tsthsscwe 
gvephy here. It to sa fc, however , to make JEto cun add four Ugrian tonne Of Mj nrnfy the Trim- 
terms** the chief Georgia area, end to add to it wash, the llordwla,the Tihwemtes, and the Vottek, 
parte ef Atm, JTtornan, end Mae, the ngriant with the tote terms of speech akbs to the Osti«k«tid 
tnral conditions in c renring as we move northwards. Permian to choose the fifth from. The Tshuwaah of 
The two deserts (irfpot) command notice. The Kamm and the Bashkirs ef Orenburg have mixed 
first is, ptebably, a March or political frontier, such character* at the present time, — Turk and Ugnaa. 
as the eld Sttevi need to have between themselves Rrvwss.— The chief mer of the Hteedeteen S cy- 


and neighbours ; at least, them is nothing m the Uuawas the liter [Dahubius], with its five month* 
conditions of the soil to make it a natural one. It and then the Tyres (Master), tbs Hypanb (Bog\ 
hi described as 4pni*os M woAXdr. The other m the Borys t benee (Dnieper), thePanticapee [sees, v 1, 
dpfoiof 4\u#dwf,— a distinction, apparently, of some tbeHypacyris [see C aboxka], theGerrbos [see# r J, 
value. To be natural, however, it must be inter- and the Tanais (Don); the feeders of the liter (l e. 
preted fort* rather than steppe Kurek and Taker- the riven of the present DanabhM Principalities) 
mgov give os the area of the Andropfaagi; Kwrtk being the Porou (Scythia, in Omsk Paretos), the 
having a alight amount of separate evidence in to- Tiarantos, the Arana, the Napaite, and the Oidessns 
vonr of its having been u by no means Scythian ” (co. 47, 48). To these sdd, from the country of the 
(o. 18). Agathynri, the Maris (e. 49), or modern Mans of 

The Hylaea, or wooded district of the Lower TroneyfoonuL The dHtorsnes bet w ss a the incmt 
Dnieper, seems to have been common ground to the and modern names of riven b nowhere giteter then 
Scythes Gectgi and Seytbae Nomades; or, perhape hem, —the Moroe being toe en|y name now in me 
it was uninhabited. The tetter extend 14 days east- which repres en ta the original sue ; nnlsss we otoose 
ward, i. e. over Taurida, part of JEkUermoekm, and to held that, word for weed, Atote—Aimroa Word 
Dim Koeok$ t to the Qenrhua. for word, indeed, Kaporie to Dn i eper? hut then the 

The Noeae (rk aaXvd/aera jfewiAtfa) succeed; riven am difismnt Tide etontoe a gmve difficulty 
their oeenpants being the Royal Scythians, the best in the determination of the language to whirhtM 
and most numerous of the name, who look upon the names of toe Scythian riven should be rstow*. 
etfetf m m thrir slaw. They extend, southwards, Yet the question te important, tossmndh as, w 
into tbs CVtoteo (He TmyiHr), and, eastwards, as the mum, as ttoy corns down to ns, '*• 
fiur ee the ditch dug by the ofbpring of the blind many glosses of tome language or other. Upen ds 
stoves (Um statement that the Scythians blinded ~ * * * • - - ih9f 

their ateves eo coconut ef the milk being one of 
the eiennm of the strange Servile legend previonsly 
noteoed), end the Musette Smporiam salted Kmumi. 

ItawtiMlk Tmk 

north «f tte ftgrtl BtfOttm Bf Dm Mrimobbai 
(a probable tmnetetten ef Mar&tyok — block 
bonmdi a diflbreot mdten nnd net Scythian (c. so), 
uMhmaiihe* and either fideoert era term incog, 
mta above these* This distinction te, almost oor- 
taioly, tell At the pteesnt nmmtnt a population, 
to all appeatUBCss aberigtefly end neitber Stevonlo 
norSey&bnm(b«e Vgfimw Item), eienpiee parts of 


Hemdotna snggest the nrttei that ihgj* 


SSisS^ 

^tsS&SsS 

ts$rsttJSZ!~£ 
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of the dm* ad at their baad-waten) 


Ifrnnmi irr - ' r *-“ ~ — t*vr itaetnrn oootin ath p 
of the Cagpathuuw, and the hOfc of the Crwuo * 
Tank. Thn* ware bat imperfectly known to Bero- 


ba [fin Examaatra end Boat.] 
Towwa, oataoMy Oraoh cola a tw. [bet Ouu- 
ooui! PanoHrim] 

3oyood Dm Ba aw a wta a («. «.) w *Mhor 
feythte* who, Mac rented Iraa eha M 

•giJyJ *bL| 4n|M|vfef*T>A. SflKlhU i||| flf 

(•f is)* 

Thjhrtr, Omm wm &%*>**, mm, mm* 
odi rim ffoyrifefcni nf tho rmion Imm. 9w 
«gy *wy wii 

tfOM 

of g piliiMI Mobtex a boxotet i 
m#v» bmm dMM iaft tee a» «IM 
—a teted rihWuo fteheMp tsohntoaL V) 
wnillft Mffipi VHvn liilllfcWwMW 
nil Pantfm stiM «k Hu Scfthiauabytee 
fiWt thit th wip «f Oyroa tey — 



(ML! 


Thio 


Oesjii, 

counsels teem with (Mr 
rather than thMMt, 

There is no difficulty, howorer, in 
From Atttrabad to Bott they Headed along the 
northern frontier of Pma, in the im, and probably 
«« the ancestors, of tbe pr— ant Turoomaoa and 
Uibeka. Tbe name Amyrgii will be noticed in tbe 
sequel. 

Tbe Saoae, if not separated from the “ other Scy- 
thian* w by the greater part at Jndepmdtni Tartary, 
were, at any rate, a population that presented itself 
to the informants of Herodotus under a different 
aspect The Sacae were what the Persians found 
on their northern frontier. Ihe eastern Soythae 
were tbe Soythians beyond the Sauromatae, aa they 
appeared to the occupants of the parte about tbe 
Tanais. 

It is not difficult to see tbe effect of these three 
points of new upon future geographers. With Scy- 
thians in Tramyhmua, Scythians In Ormtimrg, with 
Scythians (even though oalled Saoae) u Kkoram 
and Tmro o m m i a, and with a tern incognita between, 
*" c name cannot bat fail to take upon itself an in* 
ordinate amount of generality. Tbe three Isolated 
awas will be connected: and th e historical or eth- 
nological unity wiU giro way to a geographical. At 
presenti however, there is a true unity over the 
whole of Scythia in the wsy both of 
Phyuoomqicy AMD Maximum.— T he physical 
conformation of the Scythians is not only mentioned 
incidentally by Herodotua, but in a more special 
*nsnner by Hippocrates: “ The Scythian ytrot 
w widely different from the feet cf mankind, 
^ 19 ,W“ to n ot h i ng bnt itself, even ns is the 

Aogyptiaa. Their bodies am thick and ffeehj, and 
Zllt* loOB9 t without toot, and their bellies the 
rafteet (»X mobtwt (») (aefewu 
<V«“ Wlli m to tb* Mi- put* 
}*•”"»' w o iM aul «tr»)> (or it i. Dot pwiUo 

^ •» bo Mod 4’ £h • «®at£wb 


S? ‘ft* *«l *4 o*MUo, but to ooooDDt oflh# ft* 
MottemiootbiMiol titer teh, they on all liko 
*yj*h«r. jho«qt hfette m, tho mm Hke 
Umdobmb,. (Hippoor.* Aens, tie. pp. Ml, SM.) 
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Coming as th» notice 


it has 

lx the Mdjrim' irilM tin 
d, untile* kagte 


Wi fmm bepowe «aggsrafcd, uitflMkngte 
the dtedtsiMl if a Snytham an 

SaraHttsziSsS 

^ ***v -w^wo iwimm* ipmvoa wmn cue «b 




teMiUft «i theei«fM 


cftJtg g'A agggj 

•«.iiii.i ; t ' 1 * T 

Ommiag Mbeir ibsuotov, we have eoteMUig 
more U iau amove M u re o ry notice (iv. 0 .)Tohi 3 
(Tnfffn): tbe was the Soythien name tut rite 
•aarmt nqnMnt to the Greek BMA (^1 tbe 
dhMy whom they meet eepeciaOy wore h fined. 
(iu)Papemte: u Mote properly, In my mind, is £m 
thus called." So writes Heredteae, thinking of the 

:3.st 

ayns (OMrapor) is ffr Apollo, and (v.) Aitfcupoaa 
ter Aphrodite, end (vi) T^minunada for Peeridou, 
the Qod of the Boyal Seythians mote especially. To 
Oestosyrus we have the following ramarkaUe in- 
scription ( Gud Tnacrip. AnHq p 56.2; see Zeurn, 
a v. Sky then): 0EA. XEAOITOSKTPA (? SEA- 
nw?) KAI APOLLANA OITOSKTPA. MI0PA 
M. OYAIUOS. IIAOKAMOS. NEOKOPOX ANE0 
(ip m). Here the connection is with tbs Persian 
god Mithras. 

The Scoloti sacrificed to all their gods, bnt le 
Mare the most especially; for, besides tbe deities 
which have been mentioned under their several 
Scythian names, Mare and Heradee were olyeete at 
particular adoration. The Scythian Venue, too, 
was tbe ’Atyotfnf ohparlif. To Ares, however, they 
sacrificed most especially and most generally; fbr 
then was a place of worship to him in every *dp#» 
(mark tbe nee of this word, which is applied to tho 
divisions of the Pameu empire as well), where 
horses, sheep, and captives were nerifiosd, and where 
the emblem of the god was aa iron sword, — even an 
it was with the Alani of Ammianno and tho Bono 
of Prisons. 

Hm being, wen eeo »Hk e < , bat no i w lwe 
Neither wen twine nUn, aw weea they tolerated 
in tbe ooontry. Thu ■ noticed, beeoteia tneay of 
the natioiw of Northern An., e. g. tbe WotUkn and 
others, the hog, ena now, ie held in a hada othra , 
end tiut by Pegu tubes aatiaetand with Meho- 


Notwithetending the pnieee «f the eaifier potto, 
the wan of the “ jut ead Uloetnooe • B e y M ihra e 
wen of a pieoe with the wonh^ of their waged. 
They eeelned their estate, ead they seed their 
Awik w drioUag com (eo» 6t W)< Oaee it 
year the BMumhef eaoh aoau filled a seat vat with 
wine tod epportioned it to the wanieai whah*4 
kitted met oaaaun dariag the yew. Than whose 
bead* wen anbdaed get none, ead wendhgMst, 
who had hilled a ^iy teek a doahltatemaM 
(e.M> 

Their aeetheeyen, 
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(MpSy—i) are the most famous. They got 
their ait from Aphrodite, as they «* their ailment. 
Daring the fleytokn invasion of A^l* por&m of 
the conqueror* plundered the temple of ihe Aphro- 
dite Urania in Aseakn, for which sacrilege they and 
their children were afflicted with fi^Asia voiaos, the 
names of the sufisrers being ’Ejripto (L 104, 106). 
The nature of this ft**** refoar has yet to be 


The mcs r dotol and regal relations ace 

When the king afle he calk his priests, who tall 

that hie ailment comes from seme aae haring fore- 
•wecn himself in the greateet oath n Scythian oan 
tahn Thk k M by the henrtb ef the k%.” Take 
it folesly, sad the bag will sicken. Upon aiokmfag, 
however, he sends for the offender, whom the prieete 
batve iadieated. The charge k denied. Other priests 
an tent fipr. If their vatktoatkai eenfinn the 
eeriier ones, death and confisoation are the foie of 
the perjurer. Otherwise, a third eel is called. 
If thees agree in the oondemnatioo of the first, a 
lead of foggoto, drawn by bollocks, Is brought in, 
the lying prieete bate their bands bound behind 
them, the foggots ere set a-ligbt to, the beasts art 
goaded inton gallop, the flames catch the wind, the 
men are bent to death* and the bollocks scorched, 
singed, or burnt to death also. The sons of the of- 
fending perjurer ere killed, his denghtem left 
unhurt 

Their cetbs were made ever a mixta re of wine 
and blood. The aweareie to them punctured them- 
selves, let their blood foil into a vet of wine, drank 
the mixture, and dipped in it theur daggers, arrows, 
javelin, and arty opir. 

Tbs ferocity exhibited in their harialf wee of the 
seme kind. The tombs of the kings were on the 
Gerrhns. Thither they were brought to be buried, 
wherever they might die. They were entombed 
with sacrifices both of boasts end men, Hippo- 
thuua, Anthropothyaia, end Settee— all these cha- 
racterised the funeral rites of tbs Scythians Bnctudro* 
roi bfobor. 

Lahodaok —Tbs spsebnsns of this tall into two 
divisions, the Proper and the Common Nemos. The 
former am the names of geographical localities and 
individuals. In me way or the ether* they ere no- 
meroos; at keel they appear no at fink Bat we 
randy are enre that the foot itself coincides with 
the first pres nm plkne. The names of the rivers 
have been aotioedL Of thorn of the gods, nous have 
been definitely traced to any known language in re- 
spect to their meaning. Neither have they been 
traced to any known mythology as proper Names. 
Next come the names at certain king* and other 
historical individuals, woe of which hive given any 
fery aatiafoetofy place for the old Scythian. 

With the Common States (and under tha ekes of 
Common Nainas we may pkos such Proper Names 
as are copabk of hate translated) the results Im- 
prove, though cafer sfigbtly. Of them tanas the 
chief ere the foUowtoft— „ . 

<i.) f Efa*niat~l> rai Wm re-tyro’OBdr, the 
‘ “ fcj (11) OM 


name of* wriMmui* [flee**.] (U.) QUpwwromm 

**raar4mma M m 4m a ra f a name mtted by the 
Scytbiaae to Ike Attnme* Hww • — 

mrkmmkmQf. 110% (hi.) Tamar Ma mm Mater 
Maria, applkd to the Etrntoe. Thk k not from 
Herodotus, bm tom PBny (tL 7> (to.) Arimospi 

**<»>— 

a* (M fc*f) Tham will he 

Mjn iim kmrnj «/ mttkdrm 

m ™ mmi cm mpweovp|!| w 


SCYTHIA. 

HtorOBT.— The He rodotoan view ofr thefifeyihiani 
is k^ompkte without a notkwef to* fchtocM portion 
of bis account; not that the two parte if any 
means, on the same level to the way of t rael wor tb y 


The geography^ead descriptions i 


The history i 

Taking it, however, as we find it 
it Me tote km di virions i— I, The Invasion of Aik 
by tbs Soythtoas; and t, The Inrarion of Scythia 
by Darina. 

L f ne mfo n qf Jab k foe ffyrt fans . n it the 
ef Msdkand atf ‘ 


directly. They had pcwvkttsly to vaded the eouttry 
of the Ctomacriane, whom they had driven torn tier 
owndktriets an the Meeotk, end who warn thus 


modem, the Mamegetae the fleythl 
oonss and rife* of this kind am 


ifieyridans pruned foe dim 
the fleythtom. Chetoe ef 
i kind are mb laved by 
It is only, however, to toe «b*»ro per- 
tiou of history that they can pMe naMtouei 
The Cimmeriane toko flaidk dftrfc* ketymto 
of the reign of Ardye (n. a fififi.) They m m- 
neUed by Alyaitos, hie eon. (IkraL i if, 11) 

fjtsx fiii) the Scythians thenerivos cto to Ifcdi*i 
Oymarae, who wm mg eg e d apsa tfaerigpsf ttoa- 
vrb (Ninns), being enflsd keek toappsarfoun Ns 
k defeated; and toe flnythtoas eampf Aak for IB 
yean, Cyaxares surviving their tomtom. From 
Media they direct their coarse towards Xgypt; fern 
the invasion of which they are diverted by Psam- 
imtichns. Their attack upon the temple of the 
Venus Urania, to Aseakn, daring thelt passage 
through Palestine, akqg with its mysterious aeqmU, 
has been already noticed. Tha king who led them 
was named Madym. (Hmod. i. 103, seqq.) They 
were ejected me. 601 

There was e band of Scythians, however, to Media, 
in the reign ef Croesus, s. a 686, the account of 
whioh is as follows. Cyaxarea, still reigning, re- 
orivss n csmpsny (sfAg) of Scythians, as sup- 
pliants, who escape (dreftAfe) from tydk into 
Media. He traits them well, and sands his son to 
them to learn the nm of toe how, along with the 
Scythian language, anti! he finds that torir habits 
of hunting and robbing ere intoknbk. This, along 
with a particular set of atrocity, determines Cy- 
axares to qjsct them. They *j beck to Alysttes, 
who refoeee to give them up. Bnt Alysttes dm, 
and the quarrel is entailed upon Me eo^Cnmi^ 
Tbs battle that it led to was fought May *' 0 ’ 
686, when toe eclipse predicted by Thales inter- 

"'Thi BcytfeUn lanital ni(bt n»Uj b. k»»*“ 

ta it* gMMl tmtmm tatath 

rad tfc. *w»i rad, raowdiagly, w. tod «■»» 

.Utaion* to ra inr^on of Dortb-n 

in the Serintnree end to the fragments of tM sw 

G rS pS?tTju««y ra kTtSS, » - • 

bed, bomnr dntMnta rf 8radnn»ta- . 

Hmdonra ditall. wtetta. (*•***! 

Critical Birterp,4*«l HI * 

farther removed from hk tone than .uAahtr, 

.2ems»ss3 S 3 

ftltamd. rat by mg mMmM d 
d«nrl>*i% bat If * 


(MM. tb» ***** 
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rtofjof A* Serrll* War of Whip* belong* to thil 
period. 

Wbeo to* *ppro«ch of Dniu become* tfamtoo. 
]uti to* Monl, Bndini, and Snmnwtu join with 
to* ScytoUn* to nutating it) the Agathyrri, Mnri, 
Aadmp*gL M*ba chl **nl, tod Tnui n«rrtng 
ttoMMWMPtkd de&uoaof thdr own ' 


T3> 

MhM Oft »•> T» (to ton* naSi tf 
to* oo w fc dwto y torn an tore* king*, SemM*, 
l.nthyn., aid Ttoato, «u* rtlto ril aK*d 
dMrftttodtdtoi Thi*w**d«Mbf datmtoirto? 
gre* «<H»**,d*Wa* Off to* fcdbafftMNMAd 
mm fUm (w* «*o wandy ttautoa'aMtort to 
w i i iiato ^ ttoitwU*. TtomfaiMitoa«to«Matow** 
*ntMp*t*d tn to* ftwHHt of to* JtoMto sad 
too Am. TIMM to«y Ud Wait*, bwtog mat tMr 
•m atom sad chBdfao aortbmud*. TO* fert 
had of to* war Ml nan to* Bodhi, whan 
TMadjrtototo Onto* toon Mootdnato- 
wad m» *m and> jm*ata£ too oto*r tw» dirt- 

-u.A-.If-.- ^ AlLla || | | l|| > 8 

row ijwi wf wwim a m MiwyuHp^ nttr^ 
«nd Agetoyid. TO* toM* ww* to* Modnagsint 
enQRwnnv op imp ivqbcmt* iwoujivbi iMvvfi 
enigmatkaBy tea Mano* of Darius. Seopasis tarn* 
pen With tb» Mm who fam the custody of the 
bridge over the Danube The Medea writer from 
dearth, and determine to retreat across the Danube. 
The Scythians reeeh the passage before them, and 
require the Mane to give it up. And now ap- 
peals, for the first time, the great name of Miltiodre, 
who » one of the oommanden of the guard of the 
bridge. He advises that the Scythians should be 
conciliated, Danus weakened. A half-measure is 
adopted, by winch the Scythians are taught to dis- 
trust the tartans, and the Medea escape into Thrace 
— so ending the Scythian invasion of Darius. (Herod 
iv. 120 — 143.) 

Criticism qf the fferodotean Accounts . — The 
uoticee of Herodotus upon the Scythae, though full, 
ere excursive father than systematic. Part of their 
history appears as Lydian, part as Scythian Proper. 
There is much legend in his accounts ; but the chief 
obscurities are in the geography. Even here the de- 
tails are irregular. One notice arises out of the 
name Scythae, another out of the geography of their 
rivers, a third out of the sketch of Tauris. [See 
Taukis and TAtruoacYTHAE.] In this we hear 
that Seythia is bounded first by the Agathyrsi, 
next by the Neuri, then by the Androphagi, and 
H the Meianchlaeiii. The area is fonr- 
c ° rner *i ; the loogeat aides bring the prolongations 
•tag the coast and towards the interior. From the 
»ter to the Borysthenea la 10 days: 10 days more 
to the Maeotis ; from the coast to the MelanchUeiu, 
J® ?— 800 stadia to each day’s journey. If 
measurement be exact, H would bring Tula, 
Thmhoa, Rims n, foe., within the Scythian area,— 
which is going too fiur. The days’ journeys inland 
1r ®m Probably shorter than those along the coast 
The Agathyrsi wan in TVwmy&swa, on the 
■ww. The evidence, or went of evidence, as far 
text of Herodotus gees, is the same as It is 
JJJh the Henri. Their fiuntagere wen known as 
wythaeArotarea, Loathe generic name was with 
~“5 Ltpriiflc. Hence any Scythians whatever with a 
hmm must have been contrasted with them; 
seem. tohavebeentbeoaeswHhtheAga. 

[Hewn, p* 1097*1 Asramtag, how. 

^ Agatoyral to have ban Scythian, 

2!!?! ^ the Morns, we carry the Han 
ttythaeaa for west w the 7Me/ nor am we ex 
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i fisfin mm mi of Hbfisalb jmmI AM* 
Jyito* sreorirtaww*toH«ito*W;« 
Hpj^ihc flfwnwrjs. The fean tfety they, 
g^ythesaed Qatacle diffietdt tc hWa 
i has In Gates, so wm ht, north of m 
pdf Ml than ataa9 kMtiei temek*,bt?jpiMl 

tr&ttov"!2iK to 

i #9)1 diitriets eaeupied by i 




hat ms CK.90). and t| 

that Swtte, Hogoi Thrace, effects against 
PeriReeea «f Macndou inchriee the Gets* hqyend 
Mount Seamus, end* in the direeiioo of the Xnaine 
sea, Urn Getha who ware conterminoui (H*pot) with 
the Seythiaos, and whose armour Has Lythian 
( Vkesuw). They were each arabws and W 
men (hnrmCdrai); whereas the Dii and the monu- 
tahwsreofBhodope wore daggers. According toOvid 
(TriU. v. 7. 19), the occupants of the level osantfy 
do so too:— 

M Dextere non segnls fixo dare vulnera oultro, 
Quern vinctum lateri barbara omnis habet* 

The Sotthiaws or the Macsdoniah Period. 
— Passing over the notices of Xenophon, which 
apply to Thrace Proper rather than to the parts 
north of Mount Haemus, and which tell us nothing 
concerning the countries beyond the Danube, 
passing, also, over the notices of a war in which 
Philip king rf Macedon was engaged against Athens, 
and in which he crossed Mount Haemus into the 
country of the Tnballi, where he received a wound, 
— we come to the passage of the Danube by Alex- 
ander. In the face of an enemy, and without a bridge, 
did the future conqueror of Persia cross the river, 
defeat the Getse on its northern bank, destroy atom, 
and return. (Arrian, A nab. i. 2 — 7.) This was 
an invasion of Scythia in a geographical sense only ; 
still it was a passage of the Danube. The Getae of 
Alexander may have been descendants of theSigynnes 
of Herodotus. They were not, so nomine, Scythians. 

When Alexander was on the Danube the famous 
embassy of the Galatae reached him. They had 
heard of bis fame, and came to visit him. They 
were men of enormous stature, and feared only that 
the heavens should foil. This disappointed Alex- 
ander, who expected that they would fear him. 
Much has been written concerning the embassy as 
if it came from Gaul Yet this is by no means no* 
oasaaiy. Wherever there is a HaUce or Gabes in 
modem geography, there may have been a Gobt-ian 
locality in ancient; just as, wherever there is a Ker* 
mm or Ctrmnn n. there may have been a German 
one. and that without any coonoction with the GalU 
or German! of the Wist The roots 044 and 
f-ron-e, are simply significant gaogmpUaal tom 
in the Sarmatian and Turk tonguas— tonguea Is 
which the Getio end Scythian may most probably 
be referred* 

Such is the preront write* , 
the origin of the statements Inal carry < 
Galatae as fer as the Lower Danube, and mi. T 
Bestmaa, and even the oeeupante of the Throb, 
Oenpana— not to mention the Cerom whroi of Aria 
Minor and Carmanima of Petrie* b the ] 
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fattene d however, the statement of Strabo it vary 
apedfie. It is to the effect that tho ortrifadon to 
Alexander wove KdXrm wep) vta ’A^UK p. 301), 
and that Ptolemy was the authority, lwerthelees, 
Ptolemy may have written raAdrra, end each 
Galatea may hove been the Galatae of the Olbiau 
Inscription. [See vrfra end Scxbl] 

The nest Maoadnman who oroesad the Danube 
was Lyrimachoa, who ero eae d it only to ra-eraas it in 
hia retreat, and who owed hie life to the generosity 
of a Gatic prince Dmminhaotee. Thic wae about 
B.a 319. 

Our next anfhoritiee (fragmentary and insufficient) 
for the dceoendante of the Herodotean Scythians axe 
the occupants of the Greek towns of the Enxine. 
Even thoae to the sooth of the Danube, Callatia, 
Apolloda, 3m., had some Scythians in the neigh- 
hood, eometimee as enemies, sometimes as protee- 
tors,— sometimes as protectors against other barba- 
rians, sometimes as protectors of Grades against 
Greeks, as was the case during the Scythian and 
Thracian ware of Lyaimachue. The chief frontagers, 
however, were Getse. Between Oltta, to the north 
of the Danube (ssQlbiapolis of Herodotus), and 
the native tribes of its neighbourhood, the relations 
are iliustratad by the inscription already noticed. 
(Boskh, /user. Cfrmc. na 9058.) It records a 
vote of publie gratitude to Pntfoganas, and radicates 
the treahlai In which he helped hb faUow-cftfaans. 
TheoUef of these arose fra m the praranreef the 
barbarians around, by name Saodsratao, ThfaaaeSas, 
Soiri [see Scnu], Galatae, and Scjrthae. The (fate 
of this inscription is uncertain; hut wa may sea the 
impart ef the observations on the word Galatae 
wbwi wa find the assumption that they were Gauls 
ef Gate used aa an increment ef criticisms-'* The 
date of the above inaeriprion is net specified; the 
terror inspired by the Grads, even to other barba- 
rians, seems to suit the second century B.a better 
than it suite a later period” (Grata, Hi*. if 
Greece, vd-xfi. p. 844, note.) What, however, if 
the Galatae ef WiUaekia were as little Gad ee the 
Cermaaiane of Parris are Germane, or as Gmlac* is 
the erane ae Calaitf The present writer wholly die- 
oooneeti ten, and ignores the whale system of 
hy po theti c a l migration by which the identity it 
supported. 

A second OMa inraapaet to its Hoteo-Scythic 
ralatlanc, was Bosporus, or Pantioapasum, a Grach 
ae rt lam e nt which lasted from a. o. 480 till the raign 
cflfithriteea. [PAirmurantiaL] 

Ann Bosporus there vm a greet trade with 


Atena he earn, hides, and fiqpte* slaves,— Scyl 
as te nama cf a slave, occurring as early aa 
time cf Thssgirie, and earlier fin te Ate 


•SeytlM, 
te 


i cf Davos and Gets (Dacian and 
Getic) wfitfch belong la te Jfaw Comedy, ■■ Scy thes 
ad mytemm bring tend la te Oil 
Tim pnHtieal ratates w ere te as of independent 
i sovatdgn, 


The arthafao cf B oapo nm mid tribal# te 
te Scytiter prinoea ef their neighbourhood, when 
they were p owrt frti aad naitadf took it, whan the 
Seythfaaa warn wmh ahd dfam dtad Under this 

latter category same te detatta cf te dWricncf 
the Maeataa, te* Stall, Tocaati, Daaiarti, Thotee, 
Of teas, Ptayaadm I* (a Saytbic rather than 
) m ao Ate, bring cmyanotan of hm 
te teeMUmfi, tm,rf Boaporue, te 
tethiaae teak • fnctf anr wrest timat wiring n- 
tetaecf ftcytlte sum even fate earn of the 


SOTTHfA- 


Pauticapaaan potentate Eumdos fart Wa lift by 
being thrown out of a (bur-wheeled wagou-and-firar 
with a tent on it 

Sottbum o» vhb KiTBBitutio Pbxeod,etc. 
— The Scythians p r ess ed on Paiyiate IV« who 
called in Mithridatae, who was conquered by tens. 
Tbs name now bacomaa of ran ooourrenOe, subor- 
dinate to that of te Sarmataa, Dad, Thracians, 6c, 
la fret, instead of being the nearest neighbours to 
Greece, the Scythae wen now te meet distant 
enemies of Boms. 

In the confederacy of te Dacian Boenbwtes, in 
the reign of Augustus, there were Scythian ele- 
ments. So there wen in the wan against the 
Thracian Bbeecuparis and the Roiolani. So there 
were in te war oonducted by J. Pfantius in the 
reign of Vespasian, as shown by tho following fa. 
soriptioo: bbgibus naarxnarARUM *t uroxolsv- 
obum nuoa daoobok . . . e&kftos revisit . , . 


eomuBiw qDOQtm bbob a CHsaaoKvai qua 
BBT vltia BonrennsiBM obbidiobb suvmoto. 
(Grut p. 45S; BSokb, vd.IL pL 1. p. 89; Zsaas, 
«. e. Slgtei.) 

Though the history of the Scythians, oo wearies, be 
fragmentary, the history of more than one Scythian 
p o p ulation under a change of name is both prominent 
and important. In te article Humrt reasons era 
given for believing that te de s c enda nt ! cf te 
radotean Agftthyiri, of Seythfan bb@d,wero noon- 
important derate in te Dacian nationality. 

After te fbundation of Constantinople te Scy- 
thian nations appear with specific histories end 
names, Hun, Avar, 6c. 

The continuity of te history of the nine of the 
Herodotosn Scythians within the Htedrtean eras is 
of greet imp ort a nce; aa is te explanation of nanwa 
like Galatae and German!; aa also fa te conriden- 
tion of te souroes whtnoa te nomenclature and in- 
formation of te diflbrte authorities is derived. It 
is important, because, when wo find one name disap- 
peering (ram history, and anottar spearing, there 
is (according to, at least, te currant criticism) a 
presumption in favour of a change ef population. 
Sometimes this presumption is heightened rate whet 
is called a proof; yet the p resumption itself Is un- 
rad- For one real change cf name rafarrible to an 
actual change of populate than are fan whwe the 
dungs has cert merely ona In napeot to te aonrass 
whence the information wee derived, and te chan- 
nels through which it can* Tbfa fa what oocnrs 
when te earns oountry of DmUekimd fa called 
Garasmy by an Pn git^n, Afltafag— ta Franee, 
Lamagma fa Italy. This wo know fa ta ntenaL 
Wo ought at least to ask whither it may not base 
in ancient history— and that soft once or twice, but 
Mp-befera we assume hypothetical nomm* 
and migrations. 

Star to tb. cm* tt SqtU. •» mm m m war* 
gwtiwMiii bMJigfctwii ifc n f ."**?* 
Um mbm. «f Ummmmibmtd *»■ 

art tlw duad* ftn M< S* M<Hlia * 
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any wholesale change can be proved, or eves reason. : 
■My supposed- Who can beehown to have eliminated 
«y definite Scythian pwlatica from any definite 
Scythian oooupancy? With the Greeks and Bo* 
mmm the negative evidence is nearly conclusive to 
the fact that no each elimination ever took place. 
That the Barbarians might have displaced each 
ocher is Admitted; bat there is no trustworthy evi- 
dence to their having done so in any single instance. 
All opinions in favour of such changes iwt uj* 
either the loose statements of insnfficienUy-hdcrmed 
writers, or the supposed necessity of Accounting for 
the appearance and change of certain names by 
means of certain appearance end chang* of papula* 
ban. 

The bearings of this will appear in the notice of 
the Ethnology of Scythia. They appear also under 
Hasn't. 

Of the Sagas, ao Murine, the history is Weenie. 
In one sense* indeed, it is a nonentity. Them it no 
classical historian of the Sacae. How far the eth- 
nologist can ityAr them u a question which wiH be 
nested in the 80900!. 

Of the history of the populations skin to the 
Saoae, the detail* am important; but then it is a tus- 
toryof the Massagetae, Parthi, &c., a history full of 
entical pmtiuumiea and points of infaeuoo rather 

than testimony. 

The Scythia ef all the authors between Herodotus 
and Ptolemy meant merely the country of the 
Scythae, the Scythae being euoh northern nations 
as, without being, so m om im, Sarmatian, were Ha- 
mazobii and Hippemolgi ; their habits of milking 
their mares and travelling in tented wagons being 
their moat genuine characteristic. These it was 
which determined the views of even Strabo, whose 
extension of Germania and Galatia (already noticed) 
left him no room for a Scythia or e\en a Sarmatia; 
Sarmatia, which is to Ptolemy aa Germania was to 
Strabo: for the Sarmatia of Ptolemy leaves no room 
in Europe for a Scythia; indeed, it outs deeply into 
Asiatic Scythia, the only 

. Sctthu of Ptoucmy. — The Soythia of Ptolemy 
w exclusively Asiatic, falling into, 1 . The Scythia 
within the Irnaus. 2. The Scythia beyond the 


This is a geographical division, not an ethno- 
]Qgu»l one. Scythae Alauni are especially recog. 
niBed aa a population of European Sarmatia. 

As Ptolemy's Sarmatia seems to have been fanned 
of an extension of the area of the Herodotean 
“row matae, his Scythia seems to have grown out 
of the eastern Scythae of the Hcrodotean Scythia, 
i- «. the Scythae of Ormbmrg. U did not grow out 
of the country of the Sacae, inasmuch as tbqy are 
mentioned separately; even aa the Jaxygea of the 
•faris* wire separated from the Sarmatian*. The 
oontmuator, however, of the Herodotean account 
“just make the Sacae Scythians. They vmj he 

dwposed offing ^ ^ 

or Ptolxkt wen b oun d ed hy the 

ft sr zxzi 

2®*** towns, and resident In wood* and caves. 

g .wwtalwMa rf tbi Oomdia *•¥*»* 

yu in tbair country; m wm the Stone 
1 * . -yww UVwO. tb» m«Mm» ww** 
aVT 0 *"**** Oenwi along tb» Jawur t a a. 
8 . Th« Ckro.dM, « thT<Wdtoa wewuio. 4 

f-^tiaratfMsrs 


OamA 


SOTTBOA. *Uf 

and. 4 tha Tmum, antth <f 
Iww. 7 , *» 

Duni.T'lonM an the 8. 
Margka., and the 8w» , aa 
and SMMtia Aalatisa tan 
jrMm aad an She g. Ip Aa 
aarthara pnAngation ofth. Imane. (Pn* vl 14) 
Stmt, The Khnnaw, tha bus, th« JaaaiMa, 
•h. brtn^and the[n(ytunatM 



► Tha «n rtro ^wt of tha _ 

SjjnW, tha MootenAlani (o b aar va tha raaOttwr- 
wm af Ain owe), tha Manta. Sfa^mmioi, tha* lions 

SWtSL 4 ^ Twn ’ 

Popii^ciriojw.— The Ale^ Scythae (on tha am- 
ikies «f the town ipoognwu,, the Suabeni, the Ala* 
norsi, &of whom the Sutiani, and Massaei,and Sysbi; 
and (along the Imaos) the Tectosaces and (on the 
eastern heed-waters of the Bha) the Khoboed, S. of 
whom tha Asznani j and tlien the Ityiarf *4 8. of 
whom, along the river, the district called Canodipsaa, 
b. of which the Coraxi , thcn4he Orgasi, after whom, 
ah far as the see (i. e. the Caspian, m this chapter 
called Hyrcaoian), the Erymmi, with the Asiotae on 
the E. of them, succeeded by the Aorsi ; after whom 
the Jaxartae, a great nation along the river of the 
same name; then S. of the Saetumi, the Motaeui 
and Samnitae, as far as the Mil BhymmicL Then, 
S. of the Mwssaei and MM. Alani, the Zaratae and 
Sasones j and further W. and as far as the MM. 
Rhyramici, the Tybiacae, succeeded by the Tsbieni, 
S of the Zaratae, and the Iastae aad Maoliaetegi 
along the Mons Norossua; S. of whom the Norasbes 
and Norossi, and the Cachagae Scythae along 
the Jaxartae. On the W. of the MM. Aspisu, the 
Aspisii Scythae ; on the E. the Galsctophagi Scythae; 
E. of the MM. Tapnri and the Snebi, the Tapurei , 
and above the MM. Anarei and the Mens Asoatancas, 
the Scythae Anarei, and the Ascaten c ae and Aripeae 
along the Jaxartae, S. of whom the Kamastae; than 
the Sagarancae, and, along the Oxns, the Bhihii, 
with their town Davaha. 

Scythia extra Ixaux was bounded hy Scythia 
intra Iniaum, the Sacae, the Term In:egnita, and 
the Seres. It contained the western part of MM. 
Anxscii, Casii and Emodi, with the souroe of the 
over Oechardus. (Ptol. vi. 15 .) 

Its Popuiatioru were the Abii Scythae, the Hippo* 
phagi Scythae, the Gliatae Scythae, the Charaanaei 
Scytliae; the designation Scythae being ap p lied to 


DutricU * — The Aoxscitis, the Oaeaa (♦ Kaxia 
tb« Achu.(* ’Axj** . 

Totem . — AoucU, Laadoo, Scythwa, Chmyann, 

Tha rem»rk» that applitd totb* S mr a l i. Aah t la. 
of Ptotamy apply hew. Few aaoiaa can be aafcly 
idwtiflad. Naithar ii it aafc to aay thnwgh what 
Unguent the i&ftnmatioo came. Soot woria aug- 
gaat a Man. mom a Tnth aottrea. aana w« Mai» 
get Than tha g««nfhy to ahaany a Thal l ha 
nw of Jtomar waa nnuto pntongA naithMuda to 
evbUat [Uuot] 5 thfa Wng an «w <fAn •*** 
msbar. Tha ooonaa, haamar, *C At O^ua ant 

Jaaartaa may thamaalrw lya ahangat 

Tlw iirntrnr^" rfA ‘ n ■^wraabibi.aawtig 
in a northam and Dorth-aaatara dtowtton. nil ta 


inaininniSasfer th® diahnwnaCdhnOwswiAAw* 
ate hnt Art a( tha MM Xnl» naWBalhW 
nAaXa rttha loana ; tha tmm Uoegrtta hi An 
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H. being supposed to begin with the wa|«rsh«d oftbe 
IrM, 0ft* and other iron foiling kftftfce Arctic 
Ocean* Within the Kants thus deecribpd wt may 
plan the Aor-esbi and Aor-oni, onihe eastern 
ndgfo i » in the parts whew at the pr ese nt moment 
the lakes dtofagriahad by tin Mine Aor occur. 
H mm be added, hokaver, that the syllable la 
generally Anal, aa la Aaia-eior, Ire. Stall it is'a 
pmnrineat element ia compound names* and indi- 
cates M o n gol eocnpansy. TbeByltae may be plw 
te-MtUta* L *. the coantry of tift BMmmldttie 
TAet, the gfam being Persian. 

la d«eata»aM (the Greek epelliag k the more 
oflareaient A*«*rdy«wos), era hate tat Turkish 
moe a foaia just as it actually eeoors in na 

fidt kTname of ecdoaea obhAjy 

to members of the Mongol fondly. 

id! of difficulty. it 


i is a term fall 

have arisen eat of the common aims Mm-tag t 

In Sc# ftfe as* t» Imam*, the Cask and Achaean 
OM may be made one and Certified with tbe 
OasSef PUay, Tbe Most leaesnable explanations 
of these names k % be found in the sogspstta of 
Mqj or Cunningham? vahmbk work on IsdalTp 
4), whme the Achasaa fogioMlefoU* and the 
id Chawonae Scythes** Cbspebsp ad 
Alor respectively. 

Roughly speaking, we may aay that the oonatvy 
of the Sacae wae formed by an irregular tied of 
load on the brnd-waters of the Oxaiaod the water- 
abed between h and the Jaxartes, a tract which 
included a portion of the drainage of the Indus. It 
is only a portion of this that coo Id give tbe raoog- 
niaed conditions of Scythian life* vis. steppoe and 
pasturages. Them might be founded oo the great 
table land of Pamer, but not in the munntain dis- 
tricts. These, however, were necessary for M resi- 
dences in woods and caves”; at the same time, the 
population that occupied them might be pastoral 
rather than agricultural. Still they wo dl d not be of 
the Scythian type. Nor ia it likely that the Sacae of 
Ptolemy won so. They were not* indeed, the Sacae 
of Herodotus, except in part, i. e. on the desert of 
the Persian frontier. They were rather the moun- 
taineers of Xqfmvttm, Wakfum, Stamm, Roehan, 
Aster, Hmm-Nagor, and Litil§ Tibet, partly Per- 
sian , prt fr Bbot (or Tibetan), in respect to their 

The Scythkns beyond tilt Imatw.— These mast 
be divided between Ladakh, Tibet, Chinese Tartar?, 
and Uoagdia In raspeet to their gqpgrsphy. Pfay- 
sfoeBy Stay ranee within tins conditions of a Scythian 
» ooonpansyt wmspb whom thsy are true mountaineer. 

bodktiibated botweenthe 
Ujk, end Tan . -' t he Turin hahm 

fte> Tww— an««>» of a, 0»M, Kkiea, th. 
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SCYTHIA. 

It ia need: however, but rarely* It tohQy ttdM 
only in books of geography. Eveiy dlvishfo m She 
%ythkn name was known under its spestito dstlgu 
nation. * %t 

mv mm* mrittmUrn 

sthsMrikttkbb father a eongiiptikijl. foim drib 

name h Scythia, nnlisit shUMTajiifme tits m 
— fameprative of the rams % mt " 
aarik r writer it maws 
comeetai by oartak aMogkti I 
ties. Them year* physical and raf‘“ 
the J 

as whan their i 

pal foswari 

tketiva. Ofkagaagoraatmt kdstiotfml 
though ^by Herodotus at least) it ia 
omrfcaM. The diviska bet was*, j 
oomSeythkn is always kept ia C 
the noo-Scythic popcdatism, the I 
one; hence the mlaskgy ofScytki 
both here mealed 1 
In reipaol te (bees, there knal 
of afbtm emenget modem iavaeti|A 

mao 
mee** 




The** 


Are they npreanked by any of the enktiqg dlvi* 
•Sone of mnokfaed, vr am tiwytttfaotf It k a* 
likely that aaoh vast fomiHsa as each k admitted k 
have bsaa has dkd oat Ammaing, thsa, the nv- 
o i the eoageastoef both the fir* 


flcythae, in whet tail/ or ebanera 
they to be found f The Scythia were of tbs Turk, 
the Sarmatae of the Skveno-Lithuanie stock. 

Tbe evidence of this, along with an exposition of 
the chief diSerencm of opimon, will now be gives, 
Scythia being dealt with tint. Premising that Turk 
means all tbe population* whose language k akin to 
that of the Ottomans of Constantinople, and that it 
comprise* the Turcomans, the Independent Tartars, 
the Uzbeks, the Turks of Chinese Taitaiy,and awn* 
the Yakuts of the Lena, along with aeveml other 
tribes of kao importance, we may examine the a 
priori probabilities of tbe Sojtfaaa having been, in 
this extended anise, Turks. « M 

The rites of tbe nations of Sonth-weskk fow- 
sk, foe., at the beginning of the proper Wjonmi 
period, k a prasmaptioo fi fovnnr of |Mr being ea 
Of these the bak to begin wkh are ths Ommrimj 
(IStb ootery) «f KaBrM*- .MW *2 
w know frma phi *( * l * w * B t*(«eftW gS|j* 
of their language compared with Hud dNik WPJ 

WOK Dwr omn, bwmr *W*fc m * 
»Mr mat* Mdgntte vmj km 

***«Nd. tim dm* «m » mm 

p utiwwm wtotth* ttyyy* 

Fttritafa. tt* Ok***w i**4 fat M" ** ftr ,. 
iM* (Tlh and Mb amtaiU) «k» <k» pttmma 
tb*M*M« ..... —* 

urfU** 
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g OTTTHM . 

umk»1k*mai s (t lout, n- 
tort «s«jMto bwng wtiiBly .hypotbetfod. Tb*. 

StEZZ COS; wtSsS 

I mMm «f * fqmhtta *Ucb 
I ud Jw «hm ttato, tot P*n4 Hi 
dHttl mandebt tedftwlibiitt 

m toft ittMM %JM A* pt 

Fmmg Jmh 0« pnMw. 
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•t the KirgUnM 

Lcm0mo*^-T\» fistottn ckm. hare alt been 
tatutoctouly « q i M »A *• •* TemenocU, Arimupi, 
and K TMwpw hat* ra* to raoeite a dainties 
that any ana bat Aa fanotor of it wUl admit. 
Tbeciwv, howtnr, hi Oior-pata if aiaotlf the tr, 
aw, — wan , to, a tana tonal through all the 
Turk daleet*. It ahoold be added, howmr, that 
it a Latin and Xahto aa wall (air, fur, « wr> 
Still it it Turk, and thii> UMQoivwiily. 

The evidence, then, of Uwficythee being Turk 
conaiste ui a sente of small particulars agreeing 
with the d priori probabilities rather then in any 
definite point of evidence. Add to this the fact 
that no other eleee gives ns the same remit with 
an equally email amount of hypothesis in the way 
of migration and change. This will be seen in a 
review of the opposite doctrines, all of which imply 
» unnecessary amount of unproven changes* 

The Mongol ifypoOem.— This is Niebuhr's, do- 
veloped in hie Beeeamhee mto the Hitio ry of the &y- 
0c. ; and also Neumann's, in his Hellene* m 
Stythenlmde. It accounts for the manners and phy- 
wognettfcaiwell aa the presont doctrine; but not for 
anything eke* It violates the rule against the rnme- 
owaaiy nmltiriicalaon of causes, by bringing from a 
diatnat aim, hies Mongolia, what lisa nriwf, Le. in 
Tsrury, With Nishuhr the doctrine of flush tnigre- 
• 000, “ 1 ^ fcf the Turks of the BymnUne period , 
«id of Um extirpation of the elder Scythians, takes 
mJTT""? the least aUowanos bring 

te<***Dm of name* ** This •• (the rime of 
^wmachus) M Is the last mention of the Scvthian na- 

nieihoaat of it in Budsack" (p* 63)* 

«i* V* ^yrtiuft-uT hh hi got otter mowing 

X^T^^StoUwlMiYttH 
t. ***Oy» ww An tonm torn* Km. 

-JS*" *•*•* • WMg Wttostfth* HUM, Am- 

S? d*”a a» to MMattftr tfcw nfl rme * tmrnm 
yi ^ta n a riom to thrir norths 
J^Cfpmkm Bfraheei*- TOaonrotaaSox^ 
^ tafl moo of tbs northern 
^tooto tfOumuM, b ^ dbMttaufJtoMbMd 
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and them was h rtn teo n from the i 
IMriona of Xtario. The dumtim of the Scythian Or 
Turk occupancy was from the time* interior to 
fisrodotus to the extinction offobs Gunuuuaae in the 
14th century. Ofintanud bhang* there was pfcta; 
hot Of any second migration from Asia (with the 
exception of that of the Avan) there is no evidfcua. 

Such is the history ri the Scythae. 

The BeC* wore, perhaps, less exclusively Turk, 
Turk in tbs main. Some of them were. 
The fiscae Amyrgii may bate 
Ugnans ; the researches of Norns upon the 
d of the arrow-beaded alphabets having led 
him to the opinion that there was at least one in- 
vasion of Persia analogous to the Magyar invasion 
of Hungary, l e. effected by members of the Ugnan 
stock, probably from Orenburg or Kazan, With 
them the root m~rd *= man History gives us no 
time when the Turks of the Persian frontier, the 
fences, were not pressipg southwards. Sscastene 
(n Segettan) was one oftheir occupancies ; Oar- 
1>ly 


though 1 
probably, 
thsen Urn 



T& 

takes 

VOL. 




mania probably another. The Partbians were of the 
Scythian stock ; and it is difficult to believe that, 
word for word, Persia is not the same as Partbia. 
The history, however, of the Turk stock is one thing; 
the history of the Scythian name another. It hr 
submitted, however, that the two should be connected* 
This being done, the doctrine of the recent dififcsfon 
of the Turks is a doctrine that applies to the name 
only. There were Turk invasions of Hungary* 
Turk invasions of Penis, Turk interim of CMna, 
Assyria, Asia Minor, and even north . ea ste rn AfWea, 
from the earliest period of history. And thero were 
Sarmatnm invasions in the 
tesfons which have ended in mi 
and which (in the mind of the] 

by rushing paita of Asta Median. Lssklldol 
for an exaggeration of the Turk inflame in tip 
world's Sr^let it be remembwed that fob ttfy 
oqtkSOtion of date, and that the pesmybw si^ 
riCTatalbrkmqumtathiicol;^^ 
hfotorioal that they are heme* to hate M In *6 
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an Ariatta ririi dwelling on the bteAnri i . 
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SEGEDA ATJGURINA. 


SE'GEDA AUGUBl'MA, an important town of 
Riapania Baetica, between the Baetu and the coast 
(Pirn, fit 1. a. 3.) Common]/ sU p pyd to be & 
logo della Higuera near Jam, f T. H. D.1 

SEGELOCUM (Itm. Ant p. 476, called also 
Aqslooum, lb, p. 478), a town in Britannia So- 
man*, an the road from Lindum to Eboracum, ac- 
emriing to Camden (p. 683) lAtUAonmgk in Not* 
IteteisMru. [T.H.D.] 

SEGE'SAMA Oeyeo^m. Strab. ill p. 168), or 
ftwwmo and Sbouamo (/tin, Ant pp. 394, 
449, 464 j Orel!. Inter, no. 4719), and Sxgjsa- 
momma of the inhabitant* (PHn. Hi 3. a. 4), a 
town of the Murbogi or Tormodigi in Hispania Tar- 
ta o o oen tia, on the toad from* Terraco to Astnrica, 
now called Eaefwno^ to the W ei BrMma. (Fiona, 
Xtg, Sagr\ vi p. 419, XT, p. 69.) [T.H.D.] 

SEGESSEBA, in Gallia, la placed in the Table 
between Ccmbilinm (CorM) and Andomatunnm 
(Lrngrte), and the distance of Segesaera from each 
place is marked xxi The site of Segeeeera is not 
certain. Sonfe fix it at a place named Sus amno co wL 
[Cobobimum.] [G. L.1 

SEGESTA (Edyerm; BA *r«rraw4i, Seges. 
tamtf : Bo. near Calatqfimi), a dtp of Sicily in the 
NW. part of the bland, about 6 milee distant from the 
aea; and 34 W. of Fanorains. Its name b always 
written by the Attic and other contemporary Greek 
writes Egbsta ffcyirra: BA *Eyeareucf, Thac. 
Ac.), and it has hence been frequently aerated that 
it was first changed to Segesta by the Homage, for 
the purpose of avoiding the ill oinen of the name of 
Egesta in Latin. (Fast. #. v. Segesta , p. 340.) Hus 
story is, however, disproved by its coins, which 
prove that considerably before the time of Thucy- 
dides it was called by the inhabitants themselves 
Segesta, though this form seems to have been 
softened by the Greeks into Egesta. The origin 
and foundation of Segesta b extremely obscure. The 
tradition current among the Greeks and adopted by 
Thucydides (Thao. vi. 9; Dionys. i. 62, Strah. xiii. 
p. 608), ascribed its foundation to a band of Trojan 
settlers, fugitives from the destruction of their city; 
and this tradition was readily welcomed by the 
Romans, who in consequence churned a kindred 
origin with the Segestans. Thucydides seems to 
have considered the Elymi, a barbarian tribe in the 
neighbourhood of Eryx and Segesta, as descended 
tma the Tiqjaus in question ; bat another account 

S its tha Elymi as a distinct people, steady 
; i* thb part of Sicily when the Trojans 
them and founded the two ritte. (Elymi.] 
A M h itel stay seems also to hava been current, 
«8te#Nr to which SegesU owed its origin to a 
band «f Phaetons, who had been among tbs followers 
off tdte tote; and, as usual, later writsrs sought to 
r eesna rt e the tee amounts. (Arab. vi. p. 972; 
Thn *&*) Another version «f the Trojan story, 
Whbfc would ram to have been that adopted tor 
the tbemsehee. aacribed the foundation 

mjwft ft* <* 

Vq0V ■*» «k* «U ¥ * odftwftg of • Twtfw 
Ammi uBad Mm|i «* tM mar nl Crlatkoi 
(ftrr. L MO, *, S) f«w W «bo 

Oil O. MpvtC pMfe Mft iMMMdtr wi riwa 
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SEGESTA. 

mr be the origin «f th» tradition, them .ow n, no 
doubt on the one hand that theoity waaoocnpbdbys 
peepb distinct from the Sbanisns,the native nee of 
this ^ part of Sicily, and on the other that it waa not 
a Greek colony. Thucydides, in enumerating the 
allies of the Athenians at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, distinctly calls the Segestans barbs, 
riana; and the history of the Greek colouiee h 
Sicily was evidently recorded with sttflfobntOtyUtod 
accuracy for us to rely upon hb authority wte he 
pronounces any people to be (Thac. 

vii 67.) At the same time they top* to have 
been, from a very early period, in ora connection 
with the Greek cities of Sicily, and entering into 
frictions both of hostility and affiance with the 
Helbaie states, wholly different from the otter bar. 
bartons la the island. The early Influence ofGreek 
civilisation to shown also by their orin§, whfeb are 
inscribed with Greek cbareototu, and bear the an- 
questieuabb impnas of Greek art 
The first historical notice of the Segssbna tnsa. 
mittod tons represents them aa already engaged (as 
early at b.c. 680) in hostOItte with tireSefemn- 
tbes, which would appear to prove that both rite 
had steady extends! thdr torritoriea to fares to 
come into contact with each other. Bythetbriy 
assistance of a body of Cnidian and Bhodian emi- 
grants under Pentathlon, the Segestans at thh time 
obtained the advantage ever their ad vensries. (Died 

v. 9.) A more obscure statement of Diodorus re- 
lates that again in a. a 464, the Segestans wen 
engaged in hostilities with the Ulgbaeam for the 
poaraeioo of the territory on the nvir Mazarns 
(Id. xi. 86.) The name of the Lilybeeans is here 
certainly erroneous, as no town of that name existed 
till long afterwards [Lilt ha bum] ; but we know 
not what people is really meant, though the prt 
sumption is that it b the Sehnuntines, with whom 
the Segestans seem to have been engaged m almost 
perpetual disputes. It waa doubtless with a view to 
strengthen themselves against these neighbours that 
the Segeetaue took advantage of the first Athenian 
expedition to Sicily under Laches (n c. 426), and 
concluded a treaty of allbnee with Athens. (Thor 

vi. 6.) Thb, however, seems to have led to no re- 
sult, and shortly after, hcstiUtbi baring w>n 
broken out, the Sriitmntines called to the sm rite 
fyracusana, with whose assbtance they rite*** 
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SEGESTA. 

arms against Syracuse and the contest between 
Segeeta and SeUnns waa almoat forgotten in the 
more important struggle between those two great 
powers. In the summer of ». a 415 an Athenian 
fleet, proceeding along the coast, took the small town 
ut Bjrccara, on the coast, near Segeata, and made it 
over to the Segestans. (Thnc. vi. 62, DiocL xiii. 
6.) The latter people are again mentioned on move 
than one oocaako aa sending auxiliary troops to 
wrist their Athenian alliaa (Thnc, vii 57*Diod.xffl. 

SAVttCSSUS.SIS' 

posed to tWIttaokeef thrir neighbours 
nuntines; and deling thamselras unable |* 4m 
with them, they again had raoourae to thelfa%» 
giniona, whodetennbed to espouse their oanetand 
sent them, in the gxut Instance, an auxiUacy force 
of 5000 Africans and 600 Ca mp a ni an mercenaries, 
which sufficed to ensure limn the victory over their 
rivals. a.a 410. (Died. xiii. 43, 44.) Bnt tide 
was fioUewei the want year by a net armament 
under Hannibal, who boded at LUybaeum, and, 
proceeding dfreot to Mm, took and deriroyritthe 
uty. (jl 54—56.) This waa followed by the 
debtrootion of Himera;and the Carthaginian power 
now became firmly established in the western por- 
tion of Sicily. Segeata, surrounded on all sides by 
this formidable neighbour, naturally fell gradually 
into the position of a dependent ally of Carthage. 
It was one of the few cities that remained faithful 
to this alUaitoe even in B, c. 397, when the gnat 
• vpedition of Dionysius to the W. of Sicily aud the 
siege of Motya seemed altogether t<o shake the power 
ot Carthage. Dionysius in consequence hud aiege 
to Segesta, and pressed it with the utmost vigour, 
especially after the fall of Motya; but the city wai 
able to defy his efforts, until the landing ot Hi- 
uulco with a formidable Carthaginian force changed 
tiie aspect of ufiain, and compelled Dionysius to 
lawe the siege. (Id. xiv. 48, 53 — 55 ) From this 
time we hear little more of Segesta till the time of 
A Kathodes, under whom it suffered a great calamity. 
Ihe despot having landed in the W\ of Sicily on his 
letum from Africa (b c. 307), and being received 
into the city as a friend and ally, suddenly turned 
upon the inhabitants on a pretence of disaffection, 
*nd put the whole of the citiaens (said to amount 
to 10,000 in number) to the sword, plundered their 
wealth, and add the women and children into 
slavery. He then changed the name ot the city to 
Dimeopolia, and assigned k aa a residence to the 
jugitives and deserters that had gathered around 

hlI ?\ (Died.** 71.) 

^P^^kthatSegerta never altogether iwoovewd 
*"°w; but it toon resumed its original name, and 
in history aa an totpJSTdty. 
ww!, 1 *.? to *• c. 27fi, aa one of the cities 

Mfe- ^rhua daring his expedition into the 
howl^ 7, (Wod. xxii. 10 . Ewe. s. p. 498.) It, 
C-2S *** *&** M again under the power of the 
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ttatt mU/pi At jmmrntin took. oat wU<, tb. 
BWtMtfo./. (Mod. xxxrl. 6, Ek. Aatp. 684.) 
H with tht tmptfcn «f tbooo ineUwta! aftm m 
VoMllttlo ,1 H radar th» Romm. r antaneat. S 
mm to htm fen ttffl a ooufcUnU, tom Id tha 
tinw of Ciooro, nid bad a fotf at mporram of its 
own on the bey about 6 miles distant (rb rib Alyew- 
tAwf iptvtfuov, Strab. vi.ppi266, 272; 3rywrwdw 
Ipvipw*, PtoL iii. 4. $ 4\ This emporium seems 
to have grown up in the days of Strabo to be a mere 
important place than Segesta itself: but the Con- 
tinued existence of the undent city is attested both 
by Pliny and Ptolemy; and we learn from the f Dimer 
that the inhabitants, though they no longer retained 
their position of nominal independence, enjoyed the 
privileges of the Latin citizenship. (Strab. I c.; 
Plin. iii. 8. a. 14; Ptdl. iii. A § 15.) It aeeniB, 
however, to have been a decaying place, and no trace 
of it is subsequently found in history. The site is 
said to have been finally abandoned, in consequence 
of die ravages of the Saracens, in a. d. 900 (Amico^ 
ad FaeelL Sic . vii. 4. not 9), and is now wholly de- 
solate ; but the town of CatteU *a Marty about 6 miles 
distant, occupies nearly, if not precisely, the same site 
as the ancient emporium or port of Segesta. 

The site of the ancient city ia still marked by the 
ruins of a temple and theatre, the former of which ia 
one of the moot perfect and striking ruins in Sicily. 
It stands on a hill, about 3 miles MW. of Cokrttdi m i, 
in a very barren and open situation. It fe of the 
Doric order, with six columns in front and fourteen 
on each side (all, except one, quite perfect, and that 
only damaged), forming a parallelogram of 162 fret 
by 66. From the odnmns not bring Hated, they 
have rather a heavy aspect ; but if due allowance be 
made for this rirenmetanoe. the architecture Is on 
the whole a light order of Doric ; and it U probable, 
therefore, that the temple U not of very early dato 
From the absence of fluting, as well as Other detaOe 
of the anihileotare^ there can be no doubt that H 
never was finished,— the work probably bring Inter- 
rupted by some political catastrophe. This temple 
appears to have stood, ae was oft« the case, en h fta 
tUwalbef thecUy.ataehortdiriaiieetettnW. 
of it The latter occupied the summit Of * MU of 
small extant, at the foot of which flows, to a jeep 
valley er ravine, the torrent now celled the FVNe 
OW**, a confluent of the 
whkhflows about 5 mUmE.cf Sojjajbthe b 
la probably the aarient Orimisw fOnareua^ 
bnSed for the great tiotoiy of Ttoritom r— 
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i. 88) in oometioB with S«rala, IbaTataem* and 
Ik* Forpnx; botwvsrawhofyataloai to determine 
An. Sara* T«rtigracfUi*»nde«tw»llun»y .till be 
tmcad; bat almaat th* only rain* which remain 
wtekki Ik* einmit of th* ancient dtj *r* the** of 
tto tk o rtu . Th*** tar* faMn hUtj bleared oat, 
d8dMM»tfc*jw— idUlin H tfcflHte inw ettm*, 

Th. general fcm 

M udtb*taMi*« 

- . ... -it- :r -Jtyokip* rfth. hffl, 

oratai It k temd ^ _ 

a fine tWw af tb* brad bay at CatttB 1* Mn 
(Tor noon detail** aeooont at Ik* sttIMUm of 
B HW I *. on Mobonrate 7V — eh, Tel.ii.pp, 881— 
BBS; Smyth’. Stiff, pp 67, M;and aMk Or 
Sam* Fake, AtiM dO» SMSm, *eL L pt.8.) 
Anohntwrittra taooOon lb* «|8 mIi thAMittw? 
of fkiprti rf thermal me Sap or wafers, which seem 
to have eqfeyed oo nsAre hls (ri *wi 

ttm Afyemihfc |feafc> fl, \mnp* 

tA "Zyvrrma, Died* IV. 991 These are apparently 
the wlyhwlm friqgft « ft spot called Cnfameffi, 
•honfc ft Mill bathe X. cf the site of the ancient dty. 
(Ml 4k vB* 4.) They are mentioned in the 
Miqr ai ** Aqnae S eg ee ta nae rive Pmdanae* 
(J«k4*t jitl); but the origin of the latter name 
h elwDjr unknown. 

The coins of Sagarin have the figure of a dog on 
the roams, which aridently aUodaa to the feMe of 
the river-god Crimtais, the mythical parent of 
A gra tra , tewing rammed that form. {Stef, ad Am. 
i 690, ▼. 90; Edchel, roL L 234.) The older coins 
(aa alrea dy observed) uniformly write the name 
SKWl aa on the one annexed: thoee of later 
date, which are of -opper only, bear the legend 
mXTAl&N (Eckhri, tap. 236). [E.H.B.] 
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— wharf bridged to a tribs of the nemo rf the 
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Sturt («M ShdH « Ltmmft 1 * m a w M i M 
fen ante jtea* «f tka ow), i«iMk 
town akott 80 afte* Aon 0 ma% «tefl* T)g«lii*te 
peUkfr nputtM ty Itoyra*, ■ vUhgt akMt t 
aO* tmm kM win* ltew_ jw ecnMi riU * 
tan mlw Bam «f Ik* MflBl *f Wte7» ta- 
drat, tern ‘ OgaDlA knt, « 6* s** Hi*®*!""*" 
wMch wenld »»*m la petal etewfr ♦» <**» «f 

«W) *» “Stefl «Mk 

[bJCLj 3 

SEOIDA (8Mk amH ft a lBflt 1. A 


town of the Arevari hi Bharii 

stadia in draomferenoft Stephan B. (a. m) calls 
it aryfSi}, and makes it a teem of the Oritfeeriane, 
of whom indeed the Arevari and Brill were only 
9egidft wan the oeamfen of the 


Orel Oritiberiaa War (Appian, L, *% mi mm m* 
ha||y the mm ^aoe reUed fitpatfaft % £fity 


(xsrir* 17). 
fl. A town of 


0BO18A C#y*% 
Baaritasl in HSci 


EBepania 9hh the auw 

ha. (nia. ilL L a* A) [T. B. 1X1 
Ptri. 8* A 1 6IX a town of 


the modem Setoh. fT.lLh] 

flBOI'SAMA aid fflMHSAMA JOliA flu 

8 .P 4 X 
tehtar 


(fMgte _ 

Ftatawr u c rik* th* tew talk* Vi 


to the Tnmwtoi, whewea wa w a yi iil ^ eeariade 
that It lay on the borders of bath llmikAm The 
letter aftthcr expresriy ** * ** * * * *m jk 
g h u m o, {T.BLIX) 

6BOISAMO. [fhwtil ] 
SEOIBAMUNC101L [0Mftftura»oim.] 
SEON1, a Qartnaa tribe In Brigfam, meotkoad 
by Caesar (B, Q. vi 92) with the Cendreai, aad 
placed betweftft the Bbarenea and the Treriri. in 
B.O.H4 Omm speaks of thaOcndnri, Kbunaw, 
Cacraari, and Pawnani, * qni mm Marine German 
appaUantnr;" but ha does net name the Segni in 
that panage. There ie still a piece named Smei or 
Sign* near C omdr m, on the borders of Ifammr; and 
this may indicate the position of tha fhgat [G.L.] 
SBGOBODIUM fa Gallia, plaoed m the Table 
on a read from Andomatnnnm {Lmgrm) to Veeootio 
(BsMMfon). The Itin. gives tha aama read, but 
omits Segobodinm. D^Anville enppoeee Segobodmm 
to be fine aw, wUe& is on the Boom, and in the di- 
rection between Bttmgom and Lmgrm [G. L.] 


8EGOBBTGA (ItyHptym, PtaL B. A § 58). 
1. The capital of tha Critiberi in Hwpania W- 
conanaia. (PUn. iil 9. a. 4.) It lay SW. cf Cnnr- 
aagnsta, and in tha jurisdiction cf Carthago Kora. 
(PUn. t o.) Tha sorronnding district waa cele- 
bratad Cor it* taloer selenite. (ML snri. 92. ft 45 ) 
It moat bare bean in tha nripbonrhood «f ■Wjfj 

whara, near Jh— aanrfk mmitnlMt rnbn tv rim 


h A 



noessren. cw*anft>sa] 



SEOODtnTOM RdMf fit 7. 

| si) call* Bogo d u uu m tha chief tews «f the 
Butoni (Bottom], • OalUo poopto wart of the 
Shoaa, In 0* Aqnltunto « t Ptabmy. In 
oditfew 4 Ptoteay the Hading In Sogod mmm or 
Etodnanm. In tha TaUa tha nana to Sagadaa, 
wbiohto probabir a comma Ana; and It hu the 
aaili of n ohtof town. It waa afterword* «1M 


add. 


■An 


vhkb H to tha ahtof town. [ti 

mwvrnrn a ttAm m) ,* tm V 

«rs Oarmouj, prahnUy ia (ha aanafefaf tha Ban- 

mnEircuBm 

tmmmJL i. a town of tbs 

TiniMink 16 udlia fra 

gnata. (Art. Ant j* 487, 4*8.) Mort Hal a WyK n a- 
tioal with tha Sognrtia 4 1*7 (an*. ll> Tha 

-%@saa±Sufit8sss 


_ n^ fw ^ gg| the UlMi 

(ZtaatiX «a wNtok CAaffila ipi a lha DM ha 
<«£» t* ham jUM than* t mama IfcnMwaa and 
(ha Lot*. M part af (ha ad IMP 

f* tf tha &mm Ik Otortah Urn, m ha 



flif gm^ aif fa ptfith* 

SBOONTUOI, a' poopto in tha ft prt Wl *t 
tonala, la BtmfMf. (Candaa, pp. 14, ld«; 
Com. A 0. t. 81; QralK, /naar.SOlA) [T.H.D.l 
SEOOHTnm,adty In tha MW. part 4 Bril 
taania Swrando, whaaaa (ham waa s road ta Data, 
(ft*. Amt p. 483.) It to tha madam Chawamoa, 
tha Httto rhar by whtoh to atoll caltod Stjt at 
(Camdaa, p. 73ft) II ia aaltod Sagnntio by tha 
Gaogr. Bar. (a. 31). [T.H.D.] 

SEOORA, la OalUa, oppmn in tha Tabla on a 
road tram Partus Mamnatam(Aaataa) to Lununum, 
or Limonom ( ftrtra ) D 1 Annlto mppoo* that 
bagara ■ Amawrat which ia an tha road from 
tfantsi to Poititn. [a L.1 

StttOSA, in OalUa, to plaead by tha Antouino 
Itra. on a road from Aqns. TarteUieae (Am) to 
Uurdigolo (Bordeaux). Tha fintatatioo from Aquaa 
Tarbelbcaa to lioaeonnom, or Boatomiom, tha aiM of 
which ia unknown. Tha noat to Bogoao, which 
D'Anrilto fixaa at a phoa named Etaxati or Et- 
eourt*. But ha obaarma that the diatanca, 38 
Oallie leagues, batwaan Aquae and Sogo aa ia tooa 
than the diataace in tha Ilia. [O. L.I 

SEGOVKLLAUNL [fiacMtUAWi.] 
hKQO'VIA (JrymAlm, Ptoh 1L 6. $ 96). 1. A 
***" rf the Arena! in Htopanin Tanraoonanaia, on 
the road from Emsrita to Caoearaagnato (Art. 
^► 4aB « Phn.W-a.a.dt Ftar. Ui. 88.) ft 
atdl oxiata ondar tha aoetont name. Tor anna am 
Ploroa (Jfo* U. p. 577), Mtonaet (i. p. 81, and 
SuppL i. p. 104), aad fiaatfad (p. 198). 

s - A •»*" m HtopnnU Booth*, on the rhar 8i- 
Jff* (OrtAAB.) In the neighbourhood 
* h. c £i,7 , ,‘ b ' “ d * ra *ruhaA [T.H.D.] 
SWroUTB (Bayarmort or Batmnaml j , n 
.Who" Oaaaar (n. a 88) waa toadtag 
«ainrt tbaHahatatha troopa which he hodretoed 
E* 1 * *“ «maad tha Alfa aad naahad tha 

*haAMah«agat. from the territmy ef 
tnoAUobragoa ha enaaad thaBhoaa into the country 
^•Sogartmi, “HI aunt ^TlWad^tam 
«~wwn priM.>(& ALIO.) Bothceafenntoom 

kj* £&}**"* ““ **«•• «**• Mn 

«S?3s£?&StS 


Ofcern, Sod ed.) bee written “ t _ 

fclUipwgi * Qkm<z\k<mn tstheritTi 
ikmkmmmfauifiiiaihEk* hi*i J 

Pttli 

6. | i4) mmm$*wnn» (Roam**) 9 
Batpaimanm it tha town» of the wtHeh 

ikm the fiegoptani hi Me time n 

the Mm [Bodoksu]; end the greeter pert «f 
their territoy wee probably veet of the £Aon« end 
M Hknmety quoted by Ukert (QaUiam, 860), 
bee a medal which he eenpoeee to beta* to the 

‘ *«l [at] 

ITSIO QUyafom : SA. Skyoerukrdt, 8e- 
: Sms), ectty of GeBie Treiwpedeea, wte- 


eted at the foot af the Gottien Alps, ia the eaUay U 
tha Daria {Dora Ripmri*\ at tha diaUace 86 
miles from Aagnsta Taarmoram (TWw). It wee 
the capital of the Gaulish king v ohieftaia Cottiae, 
from whom the Alpee Gottime derived their name, 
and who became, in the reign of Ahg g e toe , a tribetery 
or dependent ally of the Roman Empire. Bence, 
when the other Alpine tribee were reduced to sub- 
jection by Augustus, Cottins returned the govern- 
ment of bis territories, with the title of Pmffeotos, 
and was able to transmit them to hie eon, M. Jnlina 
Cottins, upon whom the emperor Claudios even con- 
ferred the title of king. It was not till after the 
death of the younger Cottins, in the reign of Hero, 
that this district was incorporated into the Roman 
Empire, end Segnsio became a Roman municipal 
town. (Strabo iv. pn. 179, 804; Plin. ail 90. i. 84; 
Anna Marc. xv. 10.) 

It was probably from an aad|y period the chief 
im in this part of the Alps and the capital of the 
surrounding district It is situated /tuft al the 
junction of the mate leading from the Ifonf Cmimra 
down the mlkjr of the Dorowitb that which ermase 
the if cal Cams; both these passage! were amcni 
the natural passes of the Alps, aad we*e doubtlem hi 
use from a very early period, tboagb the foftttrmeme 
to ban been unaceeesfcaWy nugkofod by the Romans. 
The load also that was In meat ftemnft fra* fo the 
IrtwcngH 4 th. Bnublio «a« tha 
Empira ta tirirt rt dm pm 4 tha Cotohu Alja rt 
irartfin^MMttt^bgBagmrtwitartnw 
4 tha Doris, but im which imW (pa PHf 4 
tahTto Oadam (Cmm\ »d ftartiauaa 

««rtd tha CW * to Irt rt 

EtSimJmm* xtmfa w»fc«Cj if 



m swusmo. 

857.) IV Segaeio as a municipal town we hear 
IHtfrf bat it i* mentioned as snob both by Pliny cod 
Ftolny, and Its continued «*te» Is potsd b y 
inaerfotiooa as weHesthe Itineraries; sad we lsarn 
that It oontiaaed to be a coaridmabk town, and 
a military pat of importance, as oommandmg the 
passes of the Alps, until long after the fell of the 
Waste Ampin. (Pirn. til. 17. s. SI; Pud. xii 1. 
§40; Gratsr f Jaeor. p 11L If OnU. Amok 1690, 
3803; Annin. Mm *?. Id) /tin. Mfcr. p 666 ; 
P.mik £ay. Hi 8; ting. Tar.fr, 36.) 

Aauniaaas tsUs as that the toad of Oottio* was 
atm fkihit at flcgario in hb tins, and was the object 
of amah honour and vanaatka among tbs inhabitaats 
(Amin. Iol). A triumphal arsh mooted by life la 
hmonrof Angnstas k atm extant at Emm; ft 
meiatm the names of the “ Ofritate* ” which 
solvent to his ruk, and which were fourteen In 
bar, though Pliny speaks of the u Cottiaane m 
nil 9 (Phn. til 30. a. 34; OrriL Jkeer. 636.) All 
those are, however, mOio ohscoro monatain tribes, 
» of most of them entirely unknown. 

to Strabo, 1 


in the of 

the Catutam (Stub. fr. p 176); and this Is 
firmed Wwk hmeriptko which enmnemtss the Co- 
tariges aMmttMh among the tribee mtgeet to hie 
authority. met are probably the two omitted by 
Plbiy. Ooehun, in the Talley of the Chuom, was 
comprised in the territory of Cottias, while its limit 
towards the Tanrini was marked by the atatien Ad 
Fines, placed by the Itineraries on the road to An- 
Taunt) 


gnsta Tannnorom. But the distances given In the 
Itiaeranee are incorrect, and it 
another. Ad Fines may probably bsphwiri at or near 
Anyluma, 15 mike from TWm, said 30 from Sum. 
The mountain tabes sailed Pliny the 
ctviUUw” when naked with the Roman government, 
at first received only the Latin franchise (Phn. L c.); 
but as Seguaio became a Roman momunum, it mnat 
have received the foil franchise. [E. H. B.] 

bEGUSTERO, a name which occore in the Anto- 
nina Itin. and in the Table, is a town of Gallia Nsr- 
bfwwnrie, and the name k preserved m Suteron, the 
chief town of an anondimmant in tbe department of 
Bu rn t *&**, on the right hank of the Dunmee. 
Roman remain have hem found at Sjttmm. The 
nemo in the Notit. Prov Gslhae k Ci vitae Segeste- 
m rate. I t aw aftarwarda called flayatfrinm, aad 

SSISfiSr ** min "“"TsfEr 

■tab, a o *, lxx. M** 

* 1%, toad of Mr* i» oqainbnt to “ tbe 


MMfryefBdan.* (dm. jumH.8.) Mom Stir «■ 
the dwatbsw of Sena and hknoeteritv fmrL a. 0 
MtA d^fttotbOMMUltoef* Mob WO, INI, M 
to )■ SmmM. (M i B* .*.) 

- r - — -Th (L I) 

Tbo dtetot a 
pr ii wear xasrograoa 

1 in Bair (l 441 the Ism*! 



Om hwft dmwnidd efram «m before them, aad 

*5*s S SwfVj assi 

* mraHsaas sgs 


3ELE0OELU 

bat without sofloknl aathority for tbo name. Hr, 
Wfleon oonfinee the name to tbs eastern rids of the 
Aruba , from a little north of Petra* to the Gulf 
qfAhtbaK whkh range ha names J eleLo ri fc Skun k 
(licmdb pfUha Bible, nL l pp 386, 360, 337, 840); 
bat since Xadeeh was In fieir, it kobvfama that this 
name mast have extended much more widely, end 
on both eidas the Araba. Mr. Bowbuti* hmid the 
naan Me S en gfren to an etovafrd plain to the met 
of Kadaah, whkh mast, ha thinks; be the Mrglhried 
to In rWf i 41 wham the T irrtHfti were timed 
befom the Am^tes, (Wifflamak BeifCjQ^ 1 


• %£& 


m btaad l^ng off lk» Im* 

. of SpM wun, Mari My ly f*n 

{it. IS. ». B?> 


(3Na4«m, PtoL U. 4. J 7), , 
tow m tfa* cM tt BbpMi, BaMiet Mtvna 8n 
■adAUm. O’Ua.UL l.,3.) Ftow(Sto&^ 
*H.pP-3,«) mUm It whh 


oordiog to Ulurt (1L {k {. p. SSI), It U to be MOght 
in th. nagfabomfaoA of forMM [T. E. D] 

auTTitaMa.,^^ 1 

SELAAIA. f Spxim. 1 
SELEMNU& JAcbaxa, p 13, K Mo. 10.] 
&ELENT1S or SPLENITIS (EeXerris <w4^«n- 
Wt) a dwtrict in the south. wait pap riMHffi «- 
teoding akog the ooast, but akoeewmdklaae'in the 
wririor; * Awfrw t te aims from the town of 

^siakgua|L^w selei&u rls 
two lakes knMdtrrthe am, north of the month of the 
Cayetraa, and not fiur from the tempkof tbo Ephesian 
Artemis. Them two lekm, whkh eommttoicated 
with each other, worn ex tre me ly rich In fish, and 
formed part of the rsvemte of tbe temple of Artemis, 
though they were on several occasion* wrested from iu 
( fetrsb. xfr. p 643 , Pbn. ▼. 31 ) Tbe name of the 
derived from f ‘ 


Sekne,the moon -goddess or Arte- 
mis, probably arom from their oonnsotioD with tbe 
great goddam of Ephesus. (Comp Chandleis 
Tranek as Asia Miner, vot. I p 163.) [L A] 
hELEUCElA or SELEUCIA, two towns in Syne. 
1. Aj> Bklum (EvAvdxcia wpbs BdAp), sometunes 
caikd SxLBircoaxuw, ritnstsd la tbs district 
of Casahitis^pkced by Ptolemy in long. 66° 30', kt. 
34° 45'. The Balm was attmtaiyef Orwrt“» 

nummgteitfromtheW^ead Shotas Pocooksre- 

marks, fkknok was sanetly te Ate earns ktltade ee 
PaltefrmnrihanbsimdME.orit. Bm&Ua , tbe 
Paltoe, Iks two boon & of Jubilee, anohm^ 

ea the ***** eda^ ed Eritutt must be 

Mud Sr 1° W to tb* B., Mawttng to Ptotay’* 
nekwfaM, who plua Mtoi to Inf. W° W, ht 
34° 48'. Modm ou^wtto* to* SMIU «t Irfj 
Skogk aad MmUfi, mhUk k ftotod 80 oiluJL 
of Anttoofa. (PtoL t. li. | tiTr***+ .‘SH* 

a. p. l».) PtouimMM birttbaatotorMt 

MuMbm imipriaid, to (tetatutav of flpto* 


towtopuMr jMidtotoafL*. 

•drnphrttM. ttvmti ,,IMI t1lr * 

». Pawtt CSS^ w w tt iipto 


teLOTOEtt. 

It was dtuated so tbs aaa between Cilicia and 
Phoenica, over against a large mountain called Cm- 
phacum, the base of which was washed on its W. 
^d e by the sea, towards the E. it dominated the 
districts of Antioch end Safeucb. Seleucia lay on 
the & of this mountain, separated from it by a deep 
and rugged Talley. The city intended to the eca 
thn»gh broken gnmad» hot was surround*! foe the 

tJSm 

i SSSas^SsSaSS 

hd uns approach on the sea side, by ana 

m stops 1 *** 

continuous riopesfcuttinge f curves 

(tannebf ^« w4m m i> Theetowehareoft^Oieii- 
teswas not jhrdielin^40etadi»,acoordtof teteebo 
(xvi* p. 780). It wee Ml by Srieucaa Kketor 
(died* a 860), M wee of great importance, in a 
military view, during the ware between the ftibucri ss 
and the Ptohmba. It wee taken by Ptolemy 
huergstoe en hi* expedition Into Syria, end fetid by 
an Egyptian gantoaa until the Ume of Antiocbue 
the Greet, who, at the instigation of Apollophaaes, 
a Seleiioan, resolved to reoover it from Ptolemy 
riulopatof (cir. n.0. 880), In order to remove the 
disgrace of an Egyptian garmon in the heart of 
bum, and to obviate the danger which it threatened 
to lu* operation# in Coefe-Syne, being, aa it was, a 
prlnupal city, and well nigh, so to speak, the proper 
hwne of the Syrian power Having sent the fleet 
a.; unit it, nnder the admiral Diognetua, he him* It 
in treked with hi* army from Apameu, and encamped 
ueir the Hippodrome, 5 stadia from the city, 
liiwng in \un attempted to win it by bribery, he 
di\i U 1 his forces into three parts, of winch one under 
/tuus made the assault near the gate of Antioch, 
a M.(.on<] under Hemiogenes near the temple of the 
Ihuhiun, the third under Ardvs and Diognetua by 
tue arsenal and suburb, which was first earned, where- 
in the garrison capitulated (Pol)b v 58—50). 
It was afterwards a place of arms iu the further prose- 
cution of the war against Ptolemy (6b) lhe Mount 
Coiyphaeuin of Polybtna ii the Plena of Ptolemy 
end Strabo, from which the town derived its distin- 
guishing appellation. Strabo mentions, from Posi- 
donius, that a kuid of asphaltic soil was qnarned in 
this place, which, when spread over the roots of the 
I , . n U , * iCt0 d M * preservative against blight (vu. p. 
316) He crib it tto tret city of the Syrians, from 
Ctheia, and states its dktanee from Soli, in a straight 
comfit, a little hm than 1000 stadia (xhr. p. 676). 
It wee one of tito four cities of the Tctreprito, which 
"*a e synonym forth# district of Selene^ the others 
Antioch, Apamtia, and Laodloeia, which were 
wled sieter cities, being ril bonded by Sebucos 
the natnee respectively of him* 
{•? Ws father, his wife, and hb motWdn-law, that 
( bb fetherb name being the largest, that 


mwmiL 838 

m 1 wiP 


to the «MMh»oboM MtMta* NihMWMtdbi tf 
the Ai Ao hlM itthfctmttog t(b« to T i N Oi fau w m 
la HnMOuntai mmui Seta* A(0A 

p.750). “ 



U* own, th, Mraqpat (8Mb. xri p. 748.) 
iso uguriw tttMMUsf it* fwiriMH an a wttowl 
by Mo MiIoIm ( Ck rtm fn plUa, lft. *ttl p. 854). 

&pT e* * £2 Hm 3 th*. to wm tSit 

h»^t* hm wtripfefe m«li 


tib rite of the town 
^ , he,by thtfilk|bef 
_ , ekret a iuin from the sea. The 

mreeurycf theoeoe ULgmfictnt pert of Selemaa m 
atill ir t* good a state that it motif requires trifing 
repatre hi soma pbeee, and to be ebeaad out} aura* 
jw.t eonttonpbtri,hutiimamctitad 9 byeniAtt8beha t 
when governor of Aleppo. The pin of the peri, 
with its wells and beauts, its pirns, floodgates, and 
defences, can be distinctly traced. The walls of the 
suburb, with its agora, the double line of dofenoe Of 
the inner o»ty, comprehending in their dnramfr* 
reace about 4 miles, which b filled with rains of 
houses ; its castellated citadel on the summit of the 
hill, the gate of Antioch on the SB. of the site, 
with ite pilasters end towers, near which a a double 
row of marble columns, large remains of two 
temples, one of which was of the Cor inthian order; 
the amphitheatre, near which Antioch ua encamped, 
before ha assault upon the oit*, with twenty-four 
tiers of benches still to be traced; the nomerous rocky 
excavations of the necropolis, with the sarcophagi, 
always of good woikmauship, now broken and 
scattered about in all directions, ril attest the ancient 
importance of the citv, and the fidelity of the his- 
torian who has described it Most remarkable of 
ail in tins view a the important engineering work, 
to which Polybius alludes as the only communica- 
tion between the city and sea, fully described by 
Col Chesuey, as the most striking of the interesting 
remains of beleucia. It a a very extensive excava* 
tion, cut through the solid rock from the ME. 
extremity of the town almost to the sea, part of 
which a a deep hollow way, end the remainder 
regular tunnels, between 80 and 30 feet wide, end 
as many high, executed with great rial! mid eon* 
iidetahb labour. From Ita eastern to ito western 
extremity b a total length of 1068 yards, the 
greeter part of which a traversed by an aqueduct 
earned along the free of the rook, considerably above 
the level of the reed. Its termination is rough and 
very imperfect, about SO feet above the level of the 
eea; and whib the bottom of the net of the eomava* 
two is tolerably regular, lu tide portion it b Impeded 
by luge masses ef rock lying aerate it at mterVabi 
which would Imply either that it was nw* ooft* 
pitted, or that it wee finished in tide mt% with 
masonry, wbkh may have here serried tit fed 
buUdrag purposes. It is, perhara, la tide ** M 
tfaesteue mentioned by Polyttueiw have M 
tituataA.fr order to form a oq pununb at bn trith the 

SrrUottfruodMirhri^ 


SiSSSiwp^ 

w tm*» (f. 1W); (MU 1 - 


M4 SBUDCEU. 

cw«Adr aaeotod plan, with dmwingi aod Keliooi 
«f thitaMtK WtatdtyhMB poUthad tyCtap. 
tite AUn, wk» nrnjrwUbs rite of Uw haihoor, bat 
Ml «f tin town, in 1850. (T%e Dead St*, #a,Mu> 
at ood of tqL L, and toL it pp. SOB— 880.) [Q. W.J 



gKUMKBHt&wr BUB OU OHAm). I. 

A mm Wa» #* aowh aa Amtim of MMa, 
mamd Kfcitifl fk 4 § 4; HhmaL 

p 67»X Ml MMU «f fc M»ww ha in ita 

iWiy. Than an aana nataa nf thia plaaa with 
tha inaaa of Om iaiatta iMAtf Man, who ms war- 
di h poda* teta, aal l iaa ri a t thalnaariptioa K Ant. 
turfi^MR^, which Im 4 |9 lilt idea that 
the plwm was irato ra d by fa 
(8cfa4Jfai.1fetp.86.) It* i 

& A twi htaMi M— fiMi and tha 

of Ike rNw toy— don, at a distance of 


ran, (fafaw. Jfar.Jf— I 814) 

8. Aaimpat— tram of €&oo a, m a fertile plain 
oo tht taiw book of the Calyoadnoe, a few miles 
was (bonded by Sckueoa L, tor* 
A town or town, ho we ve r , had 
pra t i n to ly existed on the spot under the nasnee of 
OHda and Hyria, and Sdeucna — to hart only 
extended and united them in one town under the 
name Seleoaa. The inhabitant! of the neighbouring 
Hobm were at the nine time transferred to the new 
town, which was well built, and in a style very 
diffluent from that of other CiBcun and Pamph/Uan 
dries. (Steph. fi. Aft; htrab. xiv. p. 670.) In 
situation, climate, and the nchnese of ita production*, 
it rivalled the neighbouring Tarsus, and it was 
much frequented on aocount of the animal celebra- 
tion of the Olympia, and on account of the oracle of 
Apolto (Zorina, i. 57; Bead. Vita 8. TktcJas, i. p. 
875, OraL xxvii. ft 148.) Pliny (v. 27) state* 
that it waa summed Tracbootis; and some eedaei- 
astical historian*, speaking of a council held them, 
call the town simply Trachea (Sosonwr?. 16, Social. 
& 35; comp. PtoL r. 8. § 5; Aram. Marc, xiv. 35; 
Ores. ril 18.) The town still exists under the 
V— of SdtflMt and its ancient remains an 
nslfnml over a large extent of ground on the 
west side of the Oalycadnue. The chief remains 
an these of a theatre, in the front of which then 
— consider able mine, with porticoes and other 
hm buildings: father on an the rains of a 
* t, wh|n had been eon— ted into a Ohris- 
1 large Corinthian oo- 

, wfrtok appears to have 

l a fruoeitgrorar sinoa the time ef Augustus, 
nmnhwd in the same s o n diHon raw after a gnat 
portion of Cifiefin was gfan to Ambslaus of Cappa. 
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nign of Augustus, and the asphlst Alexander, who 
taught al Antioch, and wis private raototoiy to tin 
emperor M. Audit* (Philostr. Pit Soph. & A) 
According to some authorities, lastly, the emperor 
Tnjan died at Seleueeia (Entrap, rib. 8, 16; Ora*. 
L «.), though others stats that ha dlad at Selin* 




4 HnTnmrfa to Garin rtkxum' 

msuofttA m mtovoiA 

5, a iTtUti~Al3^ 

disttofuhh it from several other fan Etffamnw 
name, la gorartQy knewn In Mutonr ly the title of 


toetoa M rp typ*r«. (Stmb. xri. p. 738; 
Amton,^^ Iti— bufltby Ihfa—e Skater 
(Sarah. 4 o»{ PnU* ri 84 a 88; Theft. Ann. o. 
48; Joseph. AnL ML xriiL 8. 1 8; Aram. Mara, 
whk 80), end appeal* to ham ben toed nmr the 
junction with ttoellgri* of tha gnat dyke wbfa 
was carried aorara Mmopotaala from fa Euphrates 
to tha Tigris, and which bon tha n—a of JVeAr 
JMAn (tha nyal rfver> (P to t *, and Isid. 
Char, p, 4) Ptolemy stotas that tha artificial rivsr 
divided H Into two parts (v. 14 | i) On the 
other band, Theophylact states that both nun, the 
Tigris and Euphrates, surrounded it like a rampart 
— by the latter, in all probability, meaning the 
Nakar Maltha (v. 6). It was situated aboot 40 miles 
NE. of Babylon (according to Strabo, 300 stadia, 
and to the Tab. Peutingor., 44 M P.)* In form, its 
original straetiira is said to have nrambkd an eagle 
with ita wings outspread. (Plus. I c.) It was 
mainly oonatractad of materials brought from Baby- 
lon, and was oos principal cause of the ram ot the 
elder city, as Otesiphon was (so— centuries later) 
of Sskuoria itself. (Stub. xvi. p. 783.) It was 
placed ins district of gnat fertility, and is said, 
m ita brat days, to have had a population of 
600,000 persona. (Ptin. to.) Strabo adds, that it 
was even huger than Antioch— Syria*,— rtbn time 
probably the greatest commercial entrepot to the 
Eart, with the exception of Alexandra!* (aft P; W- 
Even to late as &e period of its destruction its 
population is still stated to have amounted to half » 
million. (Entrap. ▼. 6; ramp. Owe. rib. 5.) T® 
its commercial importance it doubtless jwed 
character of its local goverement, which appetf c J® 
have been adratoisterad by m— ■ df a 
300 ritisens. Polybius statos fat, « the over- 
throw of Moton, the Median rabeb Aottofai»J 
Hermciss drarmdsd an Seleueeia, which had seen 
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that Gramas did not hinte d f reach Seknoria. On 
the sdvenm rf Trajan from Asia Minor, gsknrate 
wai by Emotes Okras and Julius Alexander, 
and partially burnt to tbs ground (Dion Cass. bmii. 
30 ). and a few yean later it was still mom cam. 
riately destroyed by Gamins, the general of Lucira 
WteiafltawrwWjVqtowfc (B«te 

Mn&nsiraispve 

oSltetteln his - 
the whole ran 

k Ml of wild MppiTt* 
(Aam. Mom. f) w«oU 

" “ ‘ “ of mm oodkn, 
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Gbatewa, rad lima (nld.J 16). Stubs rails k 


the brat of all the 


k was *ko railed 
«T Its Irar 


... (wri- 

p. 740)* H s i te ramfmhraft a fl ,sraecdteg tsStesK 
four ratfifiss ; and It Is dear that he rats ths rarae 
in e teach wider eeras than Ptolemy, whs places the 
four cities of the teteuittUs of Strabo's fiekuds in eo 
many sarants districts; Antioch in Oassktis, 
Apamcia In Apameoe, Laodkcia in l aod i o raa, while 
he only implies, hot drat not state, that Betaaccia Hee 
in Seta** [G. W ) 

SELGE ( XtAyn ; J&tk, %t\ye6s% an important 
city in Purfdia, on the southern elope of Mount 
Taurus, at the part whore the rivar Euiymedon 
forces its way through the mountains towards the 
south. The town was believed to be a Greek colony, 
for Strabo (xiL p. 020) states that it wee founded 
by Lacedaemonians, but adds the aomewhat unin- 
telligible remark that previously it had been founded 
by Calchaa (Comp. Polyb. v. 76; Staph. B. a. 
Dion. Per. 80S). The acropolis of Selge bore the 
name of Geebedium (K«*f«8<er; Polyb. L e.) The 
district in which the town was situated was ex- 
tremely fertile, producing abundance of oil and wine, 
but the town itself was difficult of sooees, being 
surrounded by pndpkra and beds of torrents flowing 
towards the Eurymedon and Cestrne, and requiring 
bridges to make them passable In consequence of 
its excellent kws and political ooastitntidn, Selge 
wee to the rank of the most powerful and ] 
dty of Piridia, and at one time wm able to 
•n army of 20,000 men into the field. Owing to 
ueee orcumatanom, and the valour of Its inhabitants, 
for which they wars regarded as worthy kinsmen of 
the Lacedaemonians, the Selgiana were never subjeot 
many foreign power, but remained in the enjoyment 
of their own freedom and independence. When 
Alexander ths Great paaotd through Pkidia, thA 
nalgians sent an stnbamy to him and gained his 
favour and friendship. (Arrian, Juab. I 28.) At 
tta time tay were at war with ths Talmkrians. At 


‘period when A chaora 
Western Ask. the s*i 


Pednelisena, 


Ada, the 8elgUna wore at war with 
which was beakged by them) 
t ths invitation of Pcdnsnssua, set 



After a long and vigorous 
end despairing of 
•rat drauttes to era 
tethrasratitefoL 
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(FteykAlhMrr.) "We raw have foe a „_ 
no pejtMmu about the hktery of Saiga* 



arigewraeteo oektakd for an < ... 

frraMhei^root. (Mi *; PKm«i.i 

Itl map Ur. xxxv \Z.) 6 k 0 . FeIlo*a'$4ri« 
p 171, foil) thinks that he ha* dteoeverai 
the nun of Selge ab out to miles to the rartMat 


. on a lofty 
t wrecks of 
^•tlssst 


i milm through apart of ths city, which was one 
pik of tesspks, theatres, and buildings, vying with 
each other in sp l endou r. .... The material of these 
totes bad esAnd much from the exposure to the 
elements, being grey with a lichen which has oaten 
into the marble, and entirely destroyed the surface 
and inscriptions; but the scale, the simple grandeur, 
and the uniform beauty of style bespoke its date to 
be the early Greek. The sculptured cornices fre- 
quently contain groups of figure fighting, wearing 
helmets end body-armour, with shields and long 
spears; from the Ul-praportiootd figures and general 
appearance, they most rank in date with the Aagina 
marbles. The ruins an so thickly strewn, that little 
cultivation is practicable; hot in the anas of theatres, 
oellas of temples, and any space where a plough can 
be used, the wheat is springing up. The general 
style of the temples is Corinthian, but not w florid 
as in lese ancient towns. The tombs are scattered 
fur a mile from the town, and are of many kinds, 
some cut in chambers in face of the rock, others 
sarcophagi of the heaviest form: they have had in- 
scriptions, and the ornaments are almost all martial; 
several seats remain among the tombs. I can 
scarcely guess the number of temples or columned 
buildings in the town, but I certainly traced fifty or 
sixty. . . . Although apparently unnecessary for de- 
fence, the town has had strong walls, partly built 
with large stones in the Cyclopean mode. . . .1 never 
conceived so high in idea of the works of the ancients 
as from my visit to this place, standing as it dess in 
a situation, as it were, above the world." It w to 
be regretted that it was impossible by means of 
inscriptions or ooins to identify this plans with the 
ancient Selge more satisfactorily. (Comp Tow 
Hammer , in the Wiener Ja MucAsr, vol. cri. p. 

22.) ’ P**] 
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SELGOVAE (ZtKyoovat, Ptol II 3. § 8% a 
people on the SW. coast of Britannia Barbara, in 
the E. pert of Galloway and in 2>aet/Ha»##Afa. 
Ca m de n (p. 1194) derives the nemo of fibhcqy 
from them. [T. H. D.l 

SEUOTS (MUsevt) 1. A village in the north 
of L aco ni a, deeorihed by Psusanias aa 90 stadia 
Bern Geronthne; but aa Panaaniae mam not to 
have visited this part of Laconia, the die taaoie may 
not bo correc t Leake, therefore, places Satinas at 
the tillage of K omas, which liee farther north of 
O eronUn ee than 90 stadia, bat when there are 
remains of ancient tombs. (Pans. iH 9*T | 9 ; 
Leake, / Vlfcye ni eaM, p. 969 ; Bobhrjre, Ae- 
ctorcAe*, fa. a. 97; Cnrtius, Mcwoimasos, vol il 
P* 904.) 

A A titer in the Triphyllan Elia, near ScUlua 
[flcnxua] 

A A river in Achaia. [Achaia, p 19, A No. 6.) 

SELI'NUS (ScAnwvt : m JUAmedrriev, Seti- 
nmxtiaa: Bn. at Torre dSri Pule*), ene of the most 
important of the Greek colonies in Sidly, situated on 
the SW. eoast of that island, at the mouth of the 
email titer of the sum name, mid 4 miles W. of 
that of the Hypsas (BeficQ. It was founded, ea we 
learn from Thucydides, by a colony Bern the Sicifisa 
city of Megan, «r Megan Hybtoea, under the con- 
flict of a leader named Pamnalos, about 100 years 
after the settlement of that city, with the addition 
of a fresh body of colonists from tho parent city of 
Megan in Greece. (Thoc. vi. 4, rii 57 ; ScyiaiL 
Ch. 99S; Strab. ti. p 979.) The date of its foun- 
dation cannot be precisely fixed, ee Thucydides indi- 
cates it only by reference to that of the Sicilian 
Megan, which is itself not accurately known, bat 
it may be placed about n. a 599. Diodorus indeed 
would place it 92 years earlier, or n. c. 550, and 
Hieronymus still further back, b. r 654: but the 
date given by Thucydides, whub is probably entitled 
to the most confidence, is ir. compatible with this 
earlier epoch. (Tbuc. ri. 4: Dwd. xtu. 59; Hisron. 
Ckrtm ad enn. 1852 ; Clinton, Fast Hell vol. L 
p 208.) The name is supposed to have been de- 
rived from the quantities of wild parsley (crvAirbr) 
which grew on the spot; and for the same leaaon a 
leaf of this parsley was adopted as the symbol of 
their coins 

Minus wee the most westerly of the Greek colo- 
sties in Sicily, and for this rvason was early brought 
into contact and collision with the Carthaginians 
and the barbarians in the W. and N W. of thslsfand. 
Tho former peopla, however, do not at Ant seem to 
haws rifortd any obstacle to their progress; but as I 
esriyas m.o.580 ws findths SeHnuntines engaged hi 
hmtfihfo* with the people of Segesta (a non-Hetieaie 




wte. mtarr tmdmd on teir own. (Died. 
r Tb. aim «f • My of wiigmjrt* from 
tbAmau t Ob Mi *b > witxmqfm fr foaahti Lipum, 
andwbo Ml Mr Mtottno. to to SeptUsu, far 
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and emporium at its month. (Diod. xiti. 54.) On 
the other aide Ha territory eertahdy extended aa for 
as the Helyone or Bobo, at the mouth of which it 
bad founded the colony of Minos, or Heracleia, as it 
was afterwards termed. (Herod, v. 46.) It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that Mums had early attained te 
great power and prosperity j but we have very little 
information jw to ha history, Wa barn, however, 
that, like meat of tho Sicilian ohiee, H had maead 
from an oligarchy la a despotism, and abaft a. * 


tho ebieeiie were freed by the aeriftaaco 
of the fiparten Kuryleon, one of the «w*p*feat of 
Dorieuai and th ereu p o n Etuyleon hhneelft for a 
abort tfoaa,aefo>d an the vacant s overe ig nty, bet was 
speedily overthrown and pat to death by tho SelL 
nenthm (Herod, v. 46.) We are ignorant of tho 
caneoe which led the Saununtinee to abandon the 
canso of tho other Greeks, and take part with the 
Garthagiaiiaa daring the gnat expedition of Ha- 
mi leer, b. a 480; but we learn that they had evm 
promised to sand a cartfogent to the Carthagimaa 
army, which, however did not arrive UB after its de- 
feat. (Died. xL2i t xiil 55.) The fieUmuttmes 
eie next mentioned in a 0.466, as cs ofteratint 
with the other free oitiea «f SfoUy fo atofo^Ttbe 
Syiacnsansto eupei Thtmykulae (KA ah 68) ; and 
them is every mason to eapnow tM they folly 
shared in tho prosperity of the haft century that 
followed, a period of ironquillfor and opulence for 
moot of tho Greek cities in Satyr. Thucydides 
•peaks of Sslines just before the Atksnku expedi- 
tion ee a powerful and wealthy oltepomeming great 
resources for war both by land s&aea, anAhavmg 


large atone of wealth eoonmnlated In He temples. 
(Thor, vl 20.) Diodorus aleo ropreftnU it at Lbs 
time of the Carthaginian invasion, as haring enjoyed 
a bug period of tranquillity, and possessing a 
numerous population. (Dwd xiit. 55.) 

In v. c. 416, a renewal of the old disputes be- 
tween Selinas and fifgroti became the oocssioa of 
the greet Athenian expedition to Sicily. The Seb- 
nuntinei were the first to call in the powerfol aid of 
Syracuse, end thus for a time obtained the complete 
advantage over their enemies, whom they were able to 
blockade both by sea and lend; but m this extremity 
the Segestans had rocouiae to the eroiftauce of 
Athens. (Time. ri. 6; Died, xfi* 89.) Though the 
Athenians do net appear to have token any mea- 
sures for the immediate relief of Segeeta, It b pro- 
bable thftt tbs fi^untines and fly r e catoto 
their foroee at «ea as we hear m mom ef their 


operations agrinst Segesta. Her does L 
any important part In the war of which it was the 
immediate occasion. Nietos iodeVd prapoeid>whan 
tho expedition first arrived to fifotiy 
that they ahoald proceed at saw to Seltous sad 
compel that dw to aabtoit 4ft madeiate tenno 
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Selinuntlnas by red tug without forth* contest the 
fomtier district which had been the original sab- 
jeot of dispute. Bat the Sriinnmines were not 
Satisfied with this eonoeatUm, and continued to pices 
them with fresh aggressions, for protection against 
which Umt sought assistance from Carthage This 
woTate asms health accorded thei, and * 
small foroe rent OV* at ones, with the a^stam of 
which ths Segretare wore able todefiret tbeSritow- 
tires in a battle. (Died, xilL 4* 44.) Bat oat 
ooptcat wtth thKtbs Carthaginians ia the fofirtri i^ 
spring <». a 409)«*t ow* a vast araqr amooattng, 
accorting to ths fewest estimate,*) IBM* msft, 
with wfafeb BaocM (ths gmo foe* of Baariirnr 
that was killed at ffimaea) landed d IMasoni, 
and from theooa marohcd direct to MnS The 
Selmonttoas were wholly wap re p a i e d to resist and 
a force; so littie indeed had they expected B that 
the fcrtifioatams of their sty wen in nwy pieces 
ont of repair, an d the a natomy fores whic h had h ern 
promised by Syracuse as fw as by Agrigsatnm 
and dda, was not yet ready, and did not arrive m 
time. Ths Behnnwtmm, tad ee d, defended the msel ves 
with the courage of despair, and even aft* the 
walls were carried, continued the contest from | 
hones to boms ; hot ths ovenrhrimiag nuraben 
of the enemy rendered all rerietaime bap ti sm; and 
aft* a siege of only tan days ths city was taken, 
and ths great * part of ths defenders pat to the 
sword. Of the mtuwns of Selinas we are told that ! 
16,000 were akin, 5000 made prisoners, and 9600 
und* the command of Kmpedkm escaped to Agn- 
gvntuin. (DiodL xiii 54 — 59.) Shortly after Han- 
nibal destroyed the walls of the aty, but gave 
permission to the surviving inhabitants to return 
and oocnpy it, as tributaries of Oarthage, an ar- 
rangement which was confirmed by the treaty sub- 
sequently conc l uded between Dionysius and the 
Carthaginians, m b c. 405 (Id. xiu. 59, 1 14 ) 
In the interval a considerable numb* of the survi- 
vors and fugitives had been brought together by 
llermocrmtes, and established within its walls (lb. 
63) 

Them can he no doubt that a considerable part of 
the cituens of Selinas availed themselves of this 
permission, and that the city continued to subsist 
und* the Carthaginian dominion; but a fatal blow 
had been given to ita prosperity, which H undoubtedly 
nev* recovered. The SeUnontinss are again men- 
tioned in b. a 897 as dsriariiw in favour of Dto- 
nvBios during bU war with Oarthage (Died. xiv. 
47)t but both the city and te r rito ry wen again 
giren up to the CariWiniaat by the toot of 
363 (Id. xv. 17); and though Dionysius recovered 
poi ieeeiou of it by mim shortly before his death 
(Id. xv. 73), H Is probable that U am again 
lapsed und* the dominion of Carthago. The Ha- 
hreus, which was sstahlishsd as ths sastorn boon* 
dary of the Oaitbagtaian domiri* iu Sicily by the 
fetoty of 868 * seems to bare gsomoliy ooaSaacd 
* *■ * WtognW, n otw i thstanding tomponuy in- 
^uptim; and was again fixed as their limit by 
*** AgathSm la ».a 814. (Id. six. 
?•) last treaty «*pr*aslyatipulatod that So* 
**3^ •» Haredsto andmmsra«shsald Os* 
aaljsot to Carthage, m tyhriln B.C, 878, 

tvaSgaiastva 

w* we again find Igm ribbfi to fhattm *** 
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f E) Tbt Txtisanua Iv/wtotiab, whisTde- 
riwd their name from |be ancient city, and aJM to 
laas «** much frequented in the time of the Bo- 
mans, were situated at a considerable distance fosm 
Sriinus, bring nndonbtedly the same «i thews now 
touting to Soiecca: they are sulphureous sprim, 
still much valued for their medical properties, and 
dedicated, like most thermal waters in Sicily, to 
SL Caiogero At a lot* period they were called 
the Aquae Labodee * Larodee, und* which name 
they appear in the Itineraries, (/fin. Ant pc 89; 
Tab. tint) They are there placed 40 miles W. of 
AgngenVum, and 46 from Lilybeenm ; distances 
which agree well with ths position of Seamed. This 
is distant about 20 miles to the £. of the ruins of 
Sdinus. 

The site of the ancient rit> is now wholly deso- 
late, with the exception of asditsiy gnafdhooae, and 
the ground is for the most part thickly overg ro wn 
with ahrube and low brushwood; but ths remains of 
the walls can be distinctly traced throughout a 
great part of their circuit They occupied the 
summit of a low hill, directly abutting on the sea, 
and bounded on the W. by the marshy valley 
through which flows the riv* MaeSuni, the ancient 
Selinus; on the £. by a email* valley * depression, 
also traversed by a small marshy stream, which 
separates it fiom a hill of Bimilar charset*, where 
the remains of the principal temples are still visible. 
1 he space enclosed by the existing walls is of small 
extent, so that it is probable the city in the days of 
its greatness must have covered a considerable ana 
without them: and it has been supposed by soma 
writers that the present tin* of walls is that eroded 
by Hermociitas when he restored ths city after ha 
destruction by ths Cart h a gi a l a m . (Died, mil 884 ) 
Ho tines is, however, found of a more extensive 
circuit, though ths remains of two fines of waQ, 
evidently connected with the port, are found to the 
small valley E. of the city- Within the area tar- 
rounded by the walls are ths remains of three 
temples, ail of ths Dorm order, and Of on oprftifft 
style; none of them are standing, but t|m founda- 
tions of tbtm all remain, togrth* with ran*** 
portions of columns and oth* aichltsctand fotgh 
manta, suffirisnt to suable ns to restore tits jden «i* 
dtstoo ofrilthrss without difficulty. TboSr— 

£*cs^im**to ftstili 
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walk* but the outlines of two large edfftose, built I NW. angles of tbe dty, 
of sausnd stones sad in a massive style, mrs die- their aatnm or purpose. 
tbroUy traceable outside the walls, near the MX, and | Bat much the most 



A C D. Temples wtthta the eNj. I 

B. Smell temple or —Skats to dm dtp. 

SFO. Great tmmpim tM m S tbe dty. | 

Selinas tie those of thne temples on tbe hiQ to the 
&, which do art appear to have been included .in 
the city, bat, as was often the ease, were built on this 
neighbouring enanenoe, ao as to front the city itself 
All these temples are considerably larger thus May 
of the three amoo described ; snd the most northerly 
of them is one of the larged of wbicb we have any 
remains. It had 8 crinmae in fro nt and 17 in the 
aides, and waa of the kind called pfleododipterml 
Ita length was 359 feet, and its breadth 188, ee that 
It was actually longer than the gnat tempts of Ju- 
piter Olympias at Agrigen tnm, thoogh not equal 
tofeiabmdth. From the ofltanMiSmg eelyper- 
«Mty Bated, as well as from otfeeratoa, It isobar 
tbst b neror was u np l et o d ; bnt ill tbe more im- 
portmt parte <f OrniSa^wmM^mah 
mn8 Jteffi omtetety bmn one of the most imposing 
fabric ate ani gnity . Oetythseaef thft oolnane are 
new ateNfcfc and time. hnpsifaet; but the whole 
m b frlteinpwiih * bmp of fidkn manse, porw 
tians afadanna. sanitate A*, and ether bags ante* 


the Oarthegfadan oenqnwt (n.o.409), though the 
thne Maples last described appear to hare been ell 
tf them or InUr date than those within the walb of 
the city. This is proved, among other circumstances, 
by the sculptured metopes, several of which ban 
bmn <fisomred and extricated from among the fallen 
fragments. Of these sculptures, than which be- 
longed to the temples within the walls, promt a my 
peculiar and archaic style of art, and an nnifenally 
recognised at among the earhast extant specimens 
of Greek sculpture. (They am figured by MttUer, 
Dmkm&Ur, pL 4, 5, as wall as in many dhar worte» 
aadcamefttamaninthaBrithhliassmB.) Ttote 


on tbs oantmry, wbl 
ruboaof the temple 
am at * later and t 






the history of Greek seulptm^ the tom 
tamplm an of valoe as aftrmng tbe 
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to Aseeoiapiii* as indicated 
The subject of 


w,, ™ , **7 related by 

Diognes Laertius (vtii 2. 5 11) that tbs Setiann- 
tints wen afflicted with a pestilence from the 
maisl tj character of the lands adjoining the neigh- 
bominff river, hot that this was cored by works of 
dritt** Wgreted hr ftnpfeoka. Tbs ip 
“ -- - t* Sstiim* A 

' Is the ntabrter of the 

[*. H. B-3 



ssunm (tetesfet Etk. aUhmde m t or Be- 

Xowtean: SUbmtfy* part-town eu the won eoost of 
CflicU, at the mouth of a rnnaQ riser of tbs same 
name, which ie now catted Srimta (Scylax, p. 40; 
Liv. xxxiiL 80; Strah. xiv. p. 60S; PtoL v. 8. § 2, 
Tiii. 17. § 42; Plin. ?, 22.) This town is memareble 
in history as the place where, in A. D. 117, the em- 
peror Trajan is said by some authors to have died 
(Dion Cass, Ixviii. 33) After this event the place for 
a time bon the name of Tnjanopotis; but its bishops 
afterwards are called bishops of Seirans. (Hierocl. p. 
709) Basil of Seleoria (Vita 8. Thtdae, li. 17) 
describes the place as reduced to a state of insig- 
nificance in hie time, though it had once been a great 
commercial town. (Comp. Stadium. Mar . Mag. §§ 
203,204; Lucan, vui. 260; CIihm. P axMale, p.253.) 
Selinas was situated on a precipitous rock, eur- 
ronnded on almost every siJe by the sen, by which 
position it was rendered almost impregnable. The 
whole of the rock, however, was not included in 
the ancient lino of fortifications; inside the walla 
there still are many traces of houses, but on tho 
outside, and between the foot of the hiU and the 
nver, the remains of some huge buildings are yet 
standing, which appear to ha a mausoleum, an agon, 
s theatre, an aqnednct, and some temba (Bsanfort, 
Kvymaaia,?. l86,folL) 

Bespeeting the small river Satin* flowing by 
Ptrgamnm, see PxnaattUM, pi 57A [L.a] 

SELLASIA (BvAAmrfe, Xsn. Polyh. Kod.; 2<- 
J^KSteph. B.,Bunrch. ta; the latter is perhaps 
“*• tan, and may com# from odXaf; the 


KrmM la a smati plain, the i 
oftkeOenm* abte* ten mhn 
quarter of am hnr in bwgth,at1 
ta rojb agrin a pprena t to Male a* badly to town 


the padtege of the vtna The 
which bounds tida^ain on the taffl, is " 
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t*M* mn, to Mitt 

...fittrtt-ai 

pan U er as e d at say point withal 
receives on ita Hr** ride a small I 
In* which daaoMMM iiura n ravine I 

side of Ml E%mO. On the summit f 

iiOrn than 2800 feet shore the sea, wb ; nh shuts 
in rile plain on the Moth, and over which the rend 
loads to Spaxta, me the ruins of Salieri* denribed 


ia connected by Heaychiua with Artemis 
holasiat Etk. BeXXnoi «** *Wi*4t), a town of 
Uooma, situated in the valley of the Own* on 
% resd loading from Tins and Argot, and one 

ww* i!?«2r ****“* “J"''*** 

J™?: w Ort * « w fan Spam to avvbm umb- 
to«m Om dneription «Ush FtyUva 
g w *» fa wto toaUd hrttk fctyhttotoiMtgb. 

g*U M * An fa 

9t tt» bttflfc W. ham from FefrUna that thto 
»*tu. took plM, in a uanwa oMUag «f fa vato of 
X «*«. <MMa« two MflawSiad Ena aad 
{OT** «d that Aa itoar Ckmrlaa flowad aenaa 
“» PWa urto tha Ktmw. £&<£ mElmtf 


The battle of SeUasia, of which ^olybius ghuan 
detailed aocount, requires a few wonda of exptaiat&an. 
In b. c. 221, Cleomenes the Spartan king, ex- 
pecting that An tjg s n n s , the Mnmwenian king, and 
the Achaean* would invade Laconia, fortified the 
oth* passes which led into the country, and took 
up his own position with the main body of his forces 
in the plain of Sellasi* since the reads to Sparta 
from Argos and Tegea united at this point. Hia 
army amounted to 20,000 men, and consisted of 
Lacedaemonians, Perioeci allies, and mercenaries. 
His left wing, containing the Perioeci and allies, was 
stationed on ML Evas under the command of his 
brother Eucleidas; his right wing, consisting of the 
Lacedaemonians and mercenaries, encamped upon 
Ml Olympus under his own command; while his 
oavaliy and a part of the mercenaries occupied the 
small plain between the hills. The whole Iras was 
protected by a ditch and a palisade. Antigonna 
inarched into Laconia from Argos with an army of 
30,000 men, but found Cleomenes so strongly in- 
trenched in this position, that he did not venture to 
attack him, bat encamped behind the small stream 
Gorgylua. At length, after several days' hesitation, 
both aides determined to join battle. Antiguans 
placed 5000 Macedonian peltasts, with tho greater 


part of his auxiliary troop* on his right ’ 
oppose Eucleidas; his cavalry with 1000 A 
and the same number of Megalopolitane in t! 
plain; while he himself with the M aoed oni en pha- 
lanx and 0000 mercenaries occupied the left wing, hi 


order to attack Cleomenes end tbs Lacedaemonians 
on ML Olympus. The battle began on the side of 
ML Evas. Eucleidas committed the enrarof ^ siting 
the attack of the enemy upon the brow of the hitt. 
Instead of nndting himself of his superior ptefo ifl H 
to charge down upon them; hot while fhte ware 
^pinking the hill they were attacked upon the rear 
by tome tight troops of Cleamene* who wen sta- 
tioned in the centre with tbs Lac e da emo n i an cavalry* 
At this erithsl nwMBt, Phllopwa*, «wk 
tb» cam with **"**■» *• 

attauk rf tb. light ta&rtiy fcjr ttomte tMMk 
to Uadtroooton «*»» »• «*«/«** 

of UMltooedooivu tbn iwwNd ttHir tttMk, dt 

fwtod th. toft nine «f A* I matmaOm, mi 
dwn Own owr th. ttmf fmi|toi(« tto «pM 
sMterfMt En& Ohonwj, p««tofa| SfiMb 
M^tofotf ntatoitoc U rninj *u kj tl* Mm 
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of the M acedonia n s opposed to him, lad hfa men out few horsemen to Sparta, and from tbenoe proceeded 
Of thn iatienehinento and chained the Macedonian to Gythtam, where he embarked for Asmt Atv- 
p ha l a nx . The f.anedaemoniani fought with great tigenai, time master of the penes, marched dfenety 
mreij; bat after roanj Tain attempts to break to flattens, which he plnadand and destroyed, end 
through the Impenetrable man of the phalani, they then to Sparta, which submitted to him after e 
were entirely defeated, and of 4000 men only 300 slight resistance. (Polyb, II. 65—70; Plat Cfeom. 
are said to hare escaped from the field of battle. 37, 88, PhUop. 6; Pane. ii. 3. $ 3, lii. 10. $ 7, 1? 
Cleomenee, perceiving all was lost, escaped with a 39. § 9, vii. 7. § 4, riii. 49. § 6.) 
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BELLSRL 

tto feoarta toms of toe waits. The fetter were 
from 10 to II feet thick, and consist of irregular 
tint v—y smell fltooM» The northern end smaller 
follcf the city was - p e n ta d bye wall from tto 
southern toll, which w— on lower ground. 

From to position Sallarie w— always exposed to 
the ell— to of ao invading army. On the first in- 
vasiou of Laconia by the Thebans in b. o. 369, SeL 
lssia w— plundered and bunt (Sen. BtU. vi. 6. 

§ 27); and because the inhabitants at chat time, 
together with several others of the Ferioed, went 
over to the enemy, the town was again taken and 
destroyed four years later by the T seed— — oaH— 
themselves, assisted by eoms auxiliaries asst by toe 
younger Dionysius. (Xen, M viL 4. f lh) it 
suffered tto same fate a third time aft— the defeat 
of Clcomenes, — has been already related. It appears 
to have been never rebuilt, and was in rains in tto 
time of Paasamss (fiL 10. $ 7). 

SKLLETS OkAXdsir). 1. A river in EKa, 
mentkned by Homer, upon which Ephyra stood. 
[Eranu, to 11 

2. A river in Sicyonia, upon which Strabo abo 
places a town Ephyra. [Ephyra, No. A] 
SELLETAE (Plin.lv. 11. a. 18, imtX a people 
of Thrace, who— eonntry was called Sru*yiga 
( toX-to, PtoL 1SL II. f 8). It was north of 
the Haamoa, between that range of mountains and 
the Panyaoi. [J.B.1 

SELLETICA. [Scllbtar.) 

SELLI or HELLI, an ancient tribe in Epeiras, in 
whose country, called Hellopia, the oracle of Dodima 
sas m mated. [Dodoma, p. 782, a.] 
bE'LLIUM (EfW, Ptd. iL A § 7), a place 
m Lusitania, lying N. of Scalabia (/fra. Ant p. 
421 ) Identified with CWce or S»Jo. [T. H. D ] 

SI LLUS, according to Avtonua {Ora Merit 
507) a high mountain in Htapaiua TarraconenMt, 
on which the city of Lebedontea once stood. Ukort 
(u.pt. i. p.484) identifies it with C. Solan. [T.H. D.] 
SELY'MBRIA (ZuArfpW, Herod, vi. S3; 
fpio, Xen. Anab. viu 2. § 15, fee.; Stash, viL p.319; 
l'tol hi. 11. §6; IrtXvfiApiOj Dem. de Rhod. kb 
V 198, Reiskv), a Thracian town on the Propontis, 
22 miles east from Pennthus, and 44 miles west 
irom Constantinople (/fra. Bur, p. 670, where it is 
called Salaroembna), near the southern end of the 
vaU, built by Anastasias Dinar— for tto protection 
^hn—pitaL (Prooap. to AML iv* 9; s— Sen* 

Awordia, to fltmko (l *), tto hum dg«l- 
tt th. tom tt Mpf tm «M*h It fca* Um 
“*■"*» ihto U, wm «• bmm «Mt* 
f rf tto teknj 6m Mgm, 
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-den of th e pfasoe tto-gfe tto timetoi 
)efttotawn^M^tod»h«vtat Inried a .. 

tritoton upon to tahttf taata, h* a garri-a In it» 
{lb, A { 10 * Flat Afotosa) Seiymbria is men* 
toned byltonetahe-e (l a) it* o. fi|l,M in alii- 
anct with toe Athenians; and it was no doubt nt 
that this a member of toe Byzantine confederacy. 
A— dingle a letter of Philip, quoted in the era- 
ton to Corona (p. 261, R), it was blockaded fay hhn 
abe— m.o. 343; bat ltoft— e r Newman oonsidem 
that tide mention of Selyntora is onaof them— mans 
praofe that the documents inserted in that speech 
* — {Class. Mat. vol I pp. 133, 


are pot am 
15fe)> 
6EMAC1 


founded it at an earlier pariod to— 

* fymtim, toMthto «tar * tk* 

Hwdtt itoto. (Sqjvm. 714.) Uhonow of So. 
is* 1 k h ** ifc ** to* .mpwar AnadiM, it* 
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be— tto tartopkoeef toe* 


, .. 0tm.Mii. 

Sta- to- eft* thta> to — te r, to gnbdl 
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HIDAB. [Attica, p. 330, b.1 
SBMA'NA SILVA (Ziff—id or Stffiayobs tfArr), 
one of the mountain forests of anvient German y, on 
the south of Mona Melibocos (PtoL n. 1. § 7), is 
perhaps only a part of tto Here mountain or of tto 
Ttortapsr Wald. (Zeus, J Du JOmtseim, p. 8; 
WUhehn, germ anisa, p. 38, fee.) [L. 8.1 

SEMANTH1NI (*i — feral, PtoL viL A § 4% a 
people dwelling in the land Of the Si— e E. of too 
Semonthine mountains, which derived their name 
from them. [T. H. D.] 

6EMANTHINI MONTES (rk 2ntuu4mbv 6por, 
PtoL vit 2. § 8), a tnountam chain inthe country of 
the Sinae {Chtna), which, according to Ptolemy, ex- 
tended from the sources of the Aepithra in a NW di- 
rection as for as those of the Serus. It is probably 
the chain which separates the Chinese province of 
PufMOfi from the districts of Mien and Loot- 
tea. [T. H. D.J 

SEMBRPTAE (hfiipTrat, Strab. xn. pp. 770 
—786; Sbmbrbbjtae, Plm. vi 30. a 35), a peo- 
ple inhabiting the district of Tenests in Aethiopin, al- 
though they seem to have been of Aegyptian origin. 
The first mention of the Sembntae occurs in Erato- 
sthenes (op. Strab. xvil p. 786), who aaya that they 
occupied an island above Merod; that their name 
imphes “ immigrants that they descended ftp— 
the Aegyptian war-esate, wlm, in the reign of Paata* 
mitichus (a. c. 668), aha nd o n e d their native 1—4} 
and that they ware gorarned by a queen, ahtoagh 
they we— also dependent on the sovereigns of MtroA 
Artsmidoras, also quoted by Strabo (iri* p. 77Cj), 
says — toe contrary, that they wan toarali^onier 
in Merod: the- noeo—ts, however, may to Ml* 
died by theenpp—iU— that Sratovtoan— and iJMn 
udder— described them aft dHferant parieda* ft top 
Scmbritea ware tto Aegyptian raftigeee, ttoy warn 
also tto AteomoW CAwpdx) bftMm 

(A 33)* PBny(i«*)epea to of four Iw—ifit ol tfe| 

-dr ^ 

to prinripel triboteriee, toe Aete|a% te ^ 
tot tatete l beta— riven, a—br*^ - 
JO- Mem torif, whieb in tto ! 

a— «Bll 4— cmated “ leUnda*" Tto I 

atvr«Si’£s. 

“ Ptoyte— i ibtohlfeli 





- (Mil), on tha k ft bank, 17 days' jourasy 
tJfaraS, and Duw agate m tha Arabian side. 

Wiftheat faateg abk to Mat the position of this 
tribe, er to otote tWrnhlkoo to the Aathfop iana cf 
MoniB, no ahell perhaps net nr hi placing diem on 
the mm We [AarAPua], end in the neighbour- 
hood of Aiime The geographers (Heesen, be.) 
who deeoribe the Sambritae as dwelling near the 
White M*h am forgo tt en both their rtetekr to 
dmlte^kAthaaeatetopufthuef liswl«"Htodthn 
rharaUar cleft* legkv whkh the iitmi 
Adihut upHdj’ water. The White Nile I 


Httien 


5 while the Blue Ktte hoe 
ppehtiei, 

„ laige rillagm end towns Along the 

UmVBknm ft* pM**! hiffcw»y» tt ft* tnfe 
ef Aeml with Bonthun AetMopk while the WMte 

Hb led off te the tmdfiiked and l 

of the Uyaaa The Sambritae, if 


then had en he banks a 
dwattag i 


i on the fanner they would bees 
■ to the c um e ne end deb nkln ee lit 
other of the Aethiepien mass Meraorar, the maso* 
1 to town lie to ftho cost of 


totheiafttonm from Asgjpt in emtofa of e now he* 
bkatku* (free OM C km & w Pickup md He 
Mb, n. 7-— 87.) Thepraaca t fr at e n r eormenend e 
nearly with the territory of the Sembritae. [WAd.J 
SEMIRA'MIDIS MONS (Xifuyafiltot Spot), a 
remarkable circular mountain on the N. tide of the 
Burrian gulf, and the eastern limit of Caramama. It 
h noticed both by Arrian (Peripl. Jf. E. p. 20, ed. 
Hods.) and by Martian (PeripL if. Ext c. 87, ad. 
Mlttlm, 1855), who states that it wes opposite to 
1ft Ptoabo, m Arabia, and that them two moun- 
tains, with their promontories, form the strait# at 
the entrance of the gulf of Persia. Ptolemy speaks 
of it, and atatea that it waa also called Strangylos, 


pmhably from ita^ former l 8. §^1 1). Ita modern 


> appears to be Elbow*. (Vincent, Vogagt of 
JVaorohw, L p. 319—321.) [V.] 

SBMNONK8 (Af/uwwi or Spumes), or per- 
haps more correctly Sennones, are described as 
the most ancient and ittostnoas among the Sutvi 
In the north ef Germany. They dwelt between the 
Albia and Vtedaa, being surrounded on the west by 
the Ghoraod, on the sooth by the frUangi, un the 
east by the M a nfin i and Burgundionis, and on the 
north* west fay the LcngobardL (Tae. Germ. 39; 
P tel tt* IK. |{ IS, 17; VelL Pat. tt. 106.) 
TMr coun try aeeenttngly attended from the bilk 
of Zawrtfa la the smith, ee for ae P ot m k m in 
the north, and te It they formed 100 commit, 
tetteft (jMpO* Whkh gate them such strength 
‘ ^ ^ M the bead of the 


(Semawmm frlhra), haOnwnd by swfol aoperatition 
and aaerttktel ritmi at stated emaons deputise from 
all the kindred 

l te eater thkfomstexoepThe 

to ft* mm «T ft* »*■**•% m taw tarn T*. 
(4w.lL4»)*at ***•(*«. f.*»)ft*t to 



_ the German tribes which sough! the friend- 
ship of the empsrar and the Romans. They mem 
to tete been gammed by king*, eae of wheat fame 
the nemo of Mssyus, aad feigned te the time of 
Domitka (Oka Gam. teriL 5, noma teaL 8A) 
After tha frigs of M. Aarsltee they are no ke 
~ te hktery,from which cfreumn tea eH a 


net a dinted 


tek 


.fate only a genual nune for 
ral ktedrad tribes As te the W Suammaa 
generally sappoeed to ham i 


Unite 


and Sprmt wham threa luge ptoom ham L_ 

oeeamd, which warn arideutfr in tende d aa tawtof 

»h£tesaS£13^ 

udkd aka for dktfoeUort take flmu Galuca 
(M mwpfcAfaw, PtcLi fffo^pgplte)t aahp af Umbrie, 
but rituated te tte dktvkt kaaarn to tha GaBfoas 
Agar, on tha mast of tha Adriatic altte menthol 
a email item af tha mm tow* SfoadMetk 
* — r attnatod had ptorintetetetecjod m ft 
Gam frumua, and thara nan he anlijb that hath 
the rkur and team darirnd thafr aamefkm that tf 


thk paopla (frtt. Its! rift. 463; PeL tt. 19.) It 
k thenmre prohahk that them waa a Gtedkb tana 
of the name before tha Runes aaammd, bat we 
hamnoacoount of It nntil the eataUkbutot af a 
Roman cnkny tham» wbiob aaama to bam taken 
place immediately after the final subjection of the 
bencoea te a. c. 889. (Pol tt. 19; Ur. KpiL si ) 
The colony must hare ben a * eekuia anom t N ss 
its name is not mentioned by Liry among the Latin 
cohmirn in the Second Punic War. It was at (Sena 
that the two eouettk Liriua and Mere united their 
forces before the hettk of t lie Meta nras^i c.807 (Ltv 
xstji, 46 ; Appian, Jm$6 68 ; Vint Pair. 48), on 
which account that batik is described by some au- 
thors as being fought “ad Swum," and men Ciceru 
alludes to it aa tha “ Senense praettum.” (Cie. frit 
18; Eutrap. ill. 18; Oroa. ir. 1&) Ita name u not 
again mentioned te history till the OfriJ Ware be- 
tween Marius and Sulla, when H was taken and 
plundered by Pompates, the ikuteoant of Sulla, b. r 
88. (Appian, ft. CL 88.) It toU» to ham always 
continued to be a flaarkhteg and eoawdsrabk town, 
and under the Trimarirato rae s i md a fresh aocusto 
of colonist*. (Ldk CdL pp. 888, 998*) Ik mnw 
is mentioned by all the gesgrtefum, to well as in 
the Itineraries. It waa situated to tha fins «f 
which kd along the coast from terns to Fuium 
Fortunate, wham It Jotead tee Mustek* Way, pro- 
parly so called, (frtrah. T. p. 887; Ptta. hL 1A a 
19; PtoL til 1. € 89; /tea Ato pp. W 3J6. 
T+Pmt) Tha nama was aarly.eerniftedjteni 
Sum Galttea late tha osuttaoted fom 
whioh is alrmdy found te PttnFt 
in the Itineraries. Tha Goographsr af *Mnm»Ms 
Senmaltta. thas mraaobteg^Mm olessly to tte 
mukra formaf S Su pS? 

as still In eaktence daring the Qmk 1 ® 
tht UlrftlM Wtotom fapN 
Vm Ltortwto (Vnoaf. A G.ir. **l 
Ltmf. U. St), itm« em««Wto*»**f jp. 
s »• FtotepU* WOT 
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The riverS**, tBwW to bySHSoi ItalicosanlU- 

V^wtriob tolls Into thsaa* at $migagtm(Ml 
ItaL ffiu 458; Ireean, St 407.) [Laa] 
SENA (Eatoa, PtoLi StiL Bananrtu Sima), a 
city ci Etruria, ametimm oalled Sima Julia, to 
distinguish fit toon the dtj of the same name at 
the Adriato It wao situated noarir in the tout 
<* »««**•* M bUmX. ofVobteiTM mSnS 
& of (tenth. . Tto» b no mmm wteftt# In 

w* » AnMA«a 

rite, and a. ritario. In Ita olttane* wh Mm* 

it •'*-*'"•*• — 1 1 1 Mm nmri hImTiiuT! 

* w «TaBSBStB 

, — frif « krthn MMMfttab 
ft h riftnhr Aft Sft mm b m( 
*wri b Ik* L&ar Orinhnnt btt I* triniri 
nak bfttabi tp HUp, wht nib it "triad, 
toft,'* MB m Ip Mft (Fib. 
8;Tn«ri.fe4S.) hbmbMgMMpiMBtioMd 
bj pmImm, m mb « iii ttMtSMu* »haft 
It M • Bft * mi Am Stewth t» 0W» 
(PtaL Hi. 1. 1 *#| 7W./tet) BmhMMMnr 
»h*n ban. phot o( aMh hntrtutt in udtat 
tunas, and it was not till the middle ua that it 
NBB to be cm of tbs fat eitfcs of Treeray. It 
has no iwto of antiquity, (Dennis's Etrmia, 
toLilil ISA) [&EB.] 

SENA INSULA, to Gallia. On this island, which 
was opposite to the coast of the Ostsimi, was an oracle 
of a Gallic goddess. Nine virgins named Galli cense 
(Bamgenae, ed L Vossuu) had the care of the 
oracle. They could nuie storms by their verses, 
change themselves into beasts, heal diseases, and 
foretell the future, but they were only propitious to 
seamen who cams to consult them (Mela, hi. 6.) 
Ihis m the island of Beta, incorrectly called on the 
map* hie dee Sarnie, which u at the entrance of the 
*7 of hoaamenet, and separated from a point of 
'•“don the coast of Bntany (JPomte Bom) by a 
narrow channel. D' Anvil le tuppoaea that this may 
be the island which Strabo places opposite the mouth 
“ the Loire. This island was inhabited only by 
women who were pnweaaed by Dionysos. They 
allowed no man to enter their island , but so far from 
looping thor virginity, they used to visit tbs man 
on the mainland. These two stories are very dif- 
rerent. Strabo mums his island that of the Nam. 
2* ■ Qpo#ktt «* (&roA TnmeL l p. 198) has it; 

“M** hi Samnltes in the common texts of 
otraba Una aaetna to be the same that 

P“”^«ptita tf 57 J) u bring riritid 

Z£LT*T * Aaut» for tbTSpM of 
J™™Mgtoorit«oofB»oriiM. D’AnTiUa foitbor 
(i»- 16) <mj bt poking of Sen. 
^ U Mttim tM iriMfo%AMb in m» 
“ “"W^fiiMbb, w AaM, m mm IIS& h»w it, 
"Nob b tvidtstty (Junto or Omm- 
5*. m tbt Muitow Ita. mom it, b moo- 
m Uunto. [0. L.] 

*•*■■** ~ J 


»ENU (Erefa, Pud. u, u. / 17 .) ; i), t 

^wtheooareofttbn^ (“O&iiaSa . .. 

j»K5”Wuaarir£,*j 

rT£ k. ** Triilo, aai fbMi Mftk ofAoMb 
^**)- « * mi stag tit* me rib of «• 


4®5g±«=iaSSi 

Tho BMaa poM —bt tho f imUtiau thaW * 

“ Ut BraooMnBn purl Suuronqat mintm," 

^i ^i wbi i ft b» «f«iftMftbfagftftai “ ' 

jBBswttsaai 

tkp MMiM of tb* MU Mi bon 

jjjiftlw. AMttMft (Am> oil Dm 
rift Tamm, wbWi h a bnaoh «f tbo 
MJB) UurSftMMiib 
a ftabnf PBay. Bontalfco. 

ibMM Own worn in the oooMpof the Stmmm> 
Aorim.Awan (Ammm) oMKriodunm 
oatbo Mm mi for from Pvfc, whicb ohorndwt 
thrir bwri M y oftariod Aon tho adrittoohood of. 
frrbriftft the Mm and okng SKbMrbTth. 
butters of tbs email naben of the mM fl H i r ifi fiw- 
sxiatt], whose town WisAfeua, and totheborihnaf 
Lmgones. The railroad from Park to Dnbn. 
1 S 0h Ftmtat9M ^h mi, 

JofyVt &. Fbrmtm, Tomerre on the Armemyon, 
a branch «ftha Fowu, runs through the country of 
the Senanes. Between St Flormtm and Flogay, 
which is about half-way between St FlarcnUn and 
Tomerre, extends a vast plain, level as the sea fer- 
tile, and in summer covered with riheat A large part 
of the territory of the Senanes is a tortile country. 
In seems to have comprehended ihe dioceses of Sent 
and .diuvrre. Besides Melodunum and Agedincuin, 
Caesar mentions Vellaunodunum as a town of the 
Senones (til 1 1), on the aide towards the Canutes. 

The Senones were at first well disposed to Caesar 
(B. (7.u. 9), probably through toar of their neigh- 
bours, the Belgae and the German people north of 
the Marne. Ca&ar had given them Cavannus tor 
a king, but the Senones expelled him (v. 54); and 
when the Roman proconsul ordered the senate of the 
Senones to corns to him, they refused. In the spring 
of b c 53 Caesar summoned the states of Gallia to 
a meeting, bat the Senones, Canutes, and Treviii 
would not come (vi. 8), upon which he transferred 
the meeting of the states to Lutetia Pkriaiorum. He 
says that the Panau bordered on the Senates, nod 
“within the memory of their fathers they had united 
their state with Chat of the Senones; ” but he dees 
not explain the nature of this union. He marched 
from Lntetia (iVms) into the oountzy of the Senoneaj 
which presents no difficulties for an army. The 
Senones yielded in spite of Aeco, who was the teedar 
in the revolt; and Caesar took with him Cavarinne 
and the cavalry of the Senones, in which tone it to 
probable Chat ;hey were strong, as their country la 
well adapted (at graamg and corn. At the claai of 
the year Cacaar whipped Aoco to death, and quar- 
tered six of his legions at Seme tor the winter f yf. 
44> In b. c. 59 the Seoonei sent liJKX) mss with 
thereat of the Galho toroas to attack Caesar before 
Aksia (vii. 7fl> The Ssnonte aasm tohm ghui 
Career no more trouble; fart in ». a 51 » 



BENONEB a natioa c( Ga n Bth eritom 

wfekfe was settled in Italy, « Bre orert 
Adrtotla, anteadtog ta the mre Ms (.Sana 
8d $ 




m Hu itiir of tW hum name (• mull stream falling 
fate tfa a tew mike Mow the modem town 

Tsm'F'Ji*. W M»] 

anas (tow# « pj«L »«; ». i 8),» 

for In tto bud tf ttofita*<CM»J 


§ ^)* a 

of the Bhfar(CMM) which mn into 
m$ betwwen the Som (Mem Cope 


u- m— -■ between the dmwft-oom cope 

to tto tnriun of tto AuUri. 
MM?# *t>«teN» [T. H. B,J 
«SmIoL»tom * tto Wtototo Hbjwto 

«fou,Otoo,«Ctototo»totoJto»* £T.tta] 


became (hr come yewi the eewt of tbe 
drin, until It •* WiM toTilur to. 

ML Ru. nL iiL (t. MS.) ft woo 
euOtd DhnuMurato, wfckh b to ■*» 
•Mritoka iu tto ooo toh o Hw «*■>>»» »*»» W 


Yfo foS btobSfo ^ 5 

CflaaUntio* ( a . D. 3M), W to tto 

tto oitr ^ &to«tia.<wi»fl«*' (»*££ 

A £. IL S3. Ssmom, * * ^ 7.) Tto ^ 

s=u€Swsi»i=S 

oekbnted in the Wet*? of ^ 0r, ^ 1, 0 ^ £ 


•Hatted eoootdtnc to hfntm 10 ? a, V^!ILi 

s=u€Swsi»i=S 

eefabnrt hi the Wet** of t£ 

'SSfjdSSfiSsg 

sSSSSSSswg 

t i m nd otonto totit if to to^^Sidm 

uZ tto tot of to* 




SEPTEK AQUAE. 


Om Vfagta Mw7, MrfgMd to • late tnaitU te 
thb ioe*2ty. It h a a a w a tba aea af a aofiana 
bUnp. aadtr the metrojxftUn of Seytbopolli (U 
Qaien, Ortm CkrMamtu, tcL W. pp. 718, 714), 
and thee are eoina still extant of the reign. of 
DonitUa, Troian, Ac. (Boland, Palaettma, pp. 199 
— 1003; Eakhal, Dock VokN 'em. vol. in. pp. 489, 
498.) [0.V.1 

8EPTKM AQUAE. [Bun.] 4 

SEPTXM ABA*. a plan in Laritenh 
Jot pp. 419, 4M> Vaiteiu); idntifiod with 
molimeht [tEJ 

SEPTRM FBAT8E8 J«lr. 

1 . s *>• * *»W * teemtahte to the 1 

urtfiflMtiM conmrttl to g 11111111 

of land with tho pronowory of Ahyla (non Xb£r* 
noar CM*), and Una on the nammote part af the 
Fretom OMteran (PHn. ». 1. a. 1 ; Mia. *. 98) 

ten*. xtU. p. 8*7.) Ona <f than nxmatata* now 
oalM the Am Jfn arta f aa ( Or aharp Von Band!, 
Ma of Marc aea, Sant. T». p. 94), boae, ao- 
e*Ef to Sinho (la) tha am* af the 8 mm* 

rtAmfl mhiMf Bii tha anmb ar of Mmi 
whwh wm to be found there. (Plin. Lc.; Mart 
Capa via ft. 216.) The Gtegr. D*¥. (Ill 11) also 
mention* In till* n eighbou r hood a town called Septa® 
liatrMp which is pefhepe tha asms place mentioned 
in tha Iftin. Ant (pa ») as s station between Tiagii 
end Abyle. Procopius aleo (A Vmd» L 1 ; oomp. 
ii 5, and db Jed vi. V) mentions here a caatle 
or fortress called Stover, and Isidore (Or tg. xv 
1) a castle and town calk'd Septa, perhaps the 
modern Ceuta. (Comp. Mela, u 5. § 5, et lbi 
T&sthucke ) [ 1 . H. D ] 

bLPTKM MARIA (*Ewrh wcAdyi |), was the 
name commonly given to the extensive lagunes at 
the mouth of the Pad us, and the adjoining men, 
and which extend along a considerable pert of the 
shores ot the Adriatic from the months of tlie Padua 
^ Altinum. Pliny indeed seems to use the term in 
a more restricted sense, aa he speaks of M Atn- 
anorutn paludea, quae Septem Maria appellantur" 
(iu. J6. a. 20); but tha Itinerary distinctly applies 
the name to tha whole extent of the lagunes Iran 
Ravenna to Altmnm (/tan. Ant p. 126), and Hero- 
dian, who notices them particularly (viu. 7), elearly 
uses the term in the same sense. [E. H. B.] 
SEPTEM PAGI CEwrA ILfcyei), was the name 
given to a district dose to Rome, bat on the right 
bank of the Tiber, which according U> tradition had 
originally formed part of the territory of the Veientes, 
out was ceded by them to the Romans ee early aa the 
»ign of Romulus. (Diooys. ii. 65; Plat Rom. 25.) 
According to the authorities followed by Dionysius 
it was again surrendered to the Etruscans by the 
concluded with Porsena, but was shortly after 
restored by that monarah to the Romans. (Dionys. 
, ’ 3l » .® 6 *) Livy mentions the same ciraunitancea, 
„ la 1 ^ 10 ? E^^fog the name of the district, (Liv, 
' 7 l6 ’) It is evident, however, that tint was a 
I T;™** ■W*** but we are unable to fix its 
more definitely. [E.H.B.] 

e MtPTV MPgDA (Emtfjm* S StnA, Ptol : Elk. 

ponpeduuf: 8am Smri o o ), a town af Piouam, 
Tr ”* “PPf »«U«y of Um Pettotte, 9 nil* «boro 

cU* Boptonpiteuma* b notiowl In tho Libor 
(PUn. a 19. o. 18 f Stub. T. p. 941; 
A*M *>» M. CM. p. 999.) PUay Mrigw 
WmIS- 4 «mbW|U town, and tUo te oonflnaod 
°7UMripteM,<M«(aMlteoftJMl«oofA«o9M. 


((>rtL hmr. l«* t Orrtar, BoMr.n.90ti^l.) Itb 
idkMd ter Ute Ufcrtrwj of AataBrtMOn t»rt 1 


of Ao XUUa W*T «9 Ml Miutw tiw nrtte hM 

>o^«£«SUaXi|!^Stoi^nZI 

■nd thonoo drtrtteM tho vrtl^of (ho Poteottebr 
Soptompadn and Trete to Anxiamm and A mmk 


Soptempodn aad Trete to , 

(Am. Am i. p. 818.) U oaHy became aa rtdOMa) 

fo, aad mmjto A Tfimnnrr 


in A* 



into If JMhfofaetia whad 

Cjftsfx^aiSuSi, 

varantn. 

pdafttSiMMUMdow (Ate AmL p. 43«> MMNlfo 

"i^cmi Fnirms dm* aL. 

the nmeihahto monument erected to Euripides in 
«t the narrow gorge of Attloo or Am 
Wa or JHumsR BAghaofy when the 
Muttotoe close upon the road. v The endenta 
(Vitruvina, Le. ; Plm. le.) placed it et the eon- 
finance of two streams, of wliich the water of one 
wee pobonoos, the other sc sweet and health-giving 
that travellers were wont to halt and take tbsir 
meals by its currents. In the Jerusalem Itinerary, 
a document as late as the 13th century, it occurs* 
as a station between Pennana and Apollonia. (Gump. 
Clarke's Travel t, vol. viu. pp. 9 — 13.) [E. R. J ] 

bE'QUANA (2vko idrar, Xqusdmt, Ptol U. 8. 

§ 2), the Seme, one of the large riven of Gallia. 
The Seme rises in the highlands south of Lemgree , 
but in the department of Cdte tfOr, and flown in a 
northwest direction post ChAttilom-wr-Seme, Troyee, 
Melon, rarie, Mantes , Elboeuf, Ram a, and ii 
Havre. It enteni the Atlantic below Le Havre. 
The course of the Seme is about 470 miles, end tha 
area of its basin is about 26,000 English square 
miles, which is only one half of the area of the basin 
of the Loire. The chief branches of the Seme which 
join it on the right bank are the A«6e, the Marne, 
and the Oise} on the left bank, the Tonne, the Jjomg, 
and the Eure. None of the hills wliich bound the 
basin of the Seme, or are contained within it, have a 
great elevation, and a huge part of the oonntry 
included within thia basin is leveL 
Caesar (B. 0. L 1) makes the Seqnana and tile 
Matrona (Marne) the boundary between the Gsltae 
and the Belgae. Strabo (it. p. 192) says that tha 
Sequana rises is the Alps, a statement which we 
must not altogether impute to an erroneous notion 
of the position of the river’s source, though hb 
knowledge of Gallia was in many respect* inaccumta, 
but to the foot that he extended the name of Alps 
for beyond the proper limit* of those mountain* 
But hie inaccuracy is proved by hie saying that tire 
Sequana flows pantile! to the Rhine, and through tire 
country of the Sequent. He is more comet to fixing 
its outlet in the country of the Celeti and tire 
LexoviL The Mm was navigated in the time «f 
Strabo and much earlier. [Gallia TuumAUUu, 
VoL L] yajr „ 

The MAtroua, aa Auiontot uamre It (JfMfa, 

* 462),- 

* Matrona non Gallos Belgasque totourfto ftato,"-*? 

Joins the Sme a few ndke above Paris} It ll M 
& of tire effluents of tire Mm. 

TCuUa («r- 11) tofi Ml M 

*23 
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united Stream* of (he Sequins axti Matrons enter'd Aedui, the Arventf auiflequasi hired Germans to 
the tea near Cute* Canstantia (Common), which came over tbe Rhine. Tbt Germans cams in great 
i» a greet mistake. In (he cosmography of Aethicus numbers, and in Caesart time it was oompoted tint 
the Sequent is named Gean or Gebtoons. [G. L.] there were 120,000 of them hi GeUhu Tide is the first 
SE'QUANI (Xiptouavof), a Celtic nation in the historical notice of a permanent settlement of Germane 
upper valley of the Arar or Sadm. Lucan (L 425) in these parte. The Seqaani with the andstanca of their 
fbUowe the quantity of the Greek form: — 

* Optima geos Beads in gyrum Seqnana firaenis." 

Gamer the position of tfaa Sequent. Their 

teiritoiy tended to the Rhine. (bTa L 1.) The take a ssoood OM, whenCaaaar dieee the Omani 
Jura separated them an the sail from the Hrivetii? tele the Rhine, alter defeating thorn near that (for, 
and the narrow peas between the Jnra and the If the Germans warn nil destroyed or driven away 
Bhona at Fort VEckm was in the pomamion of the team the territory of the tepid by Gammy they 
tenant (A A L 6, 8). The aonthtfs boundary of earns again, ter the country an the west haak<rfth 
their territory from Fort lEdtm wm the tent; HMno, which batonged to the Seqaani, thaftogr 
but t hey did net p o ama a ail the ceontry in the angle Afcte, has bean German for many emfturim. 
between the itteue and the tens, ter part of it was Inn. a 82, the Sequent were among the ate* 
held by d»e AUebregee (A A i. 12), and part by who ant tbafar centtegent is atteak Omsar tribe 
the tented (R A L 10) and by the Amberri Abate. fO. L.1 

who mad^dent on tbe AeddW 0 . L nj SERA (3%M,PtoU.U.f 1,17,1 6*4 IS. § 1, 
Whn Caesar dasoribaa the maida or the Hefoetii 16. § 8, viiL 24. | 8), tin eamital cv the easmtry if 
team Fart FJScUm to the tens, he says that tbe Settee, and one of the ebbf n e mm e r ela l tesvne of 
BrivetB Brat jpasmd through the territory of the the Seres. It wne the remotest paint of Bates Asia 
Sequent, and then entered the territory of the Aedui, with which the anotento had any enuoarce, or of 
which tl^y plundered. Bnt they had not yet reached which they po e moasd any knowledges It was 
the teas, as Cesar’s narratiye shows, and it is dear situated on tbe uwnntrin Ottoraeenae at the east, 
teem this passage (A A I. 1 1) and them already sen source of the Bette*. Hanoert (iv. p. 001) 

1 riled, that a large tract of country b e t ween the identifies it either with tepee in the pveteeri 
Atone and Strike did not belong to the Sequani, ter Satan, or with Hamm on the Hoam+ho; but no- 
the line of march of the Hetatii from Fort fKcbm cording to Hewn (/tee, L 2. f 668) it to /te 
to the tees would probably bring them to the Sate itself. [T.H.D.] 

at a point not much lower down then Mfctm. The 6KBACA (Bspdue, PtoL ▼. 2. f 28), a town in 
western boundary of the Sequani was the Arar, also the S. of Asiatic Sarmaba. [T. H.D.] 

called the Sauconna, a name which appear* to be SERANUSA, perhaps morn comedy Seramuu, 
the same as the name of the Sequani. Thoir neigh- a town of the interior of Pontes PoiambHaoua, on 
boars on the west «d« of tlie Saom were the Aedui, the south-east of ComanA Poetics. (Tab. Pent., 


Arioriatua, the teg tf 
took tea thaSaqnani » 


port of tkrir lands, and waa thrateter to 


witk whom the bequani had disputes about the nver 
tolb (Strab. iv. p 192 ). On the north their neighbours 
wars the Lenci and Lmgonea Strabo (it. p. 18b) 
describes the Arar and liable (ZW>i) as Bowing 
through tbe country of the Seqoani. I)* Am die has 
an argument lo show that the part of the dioceses 
of ChAloa-sar-SaSne and M&ooa which is vast of I 
the Sams belonged to the old territory of the Sr- ‘ 
quani, which aiay be true ; but the towns Matiaco 
(Macon) and Cabillonum (Ch&lon) were on the 
west side of the Saone and in the tamtor) of the 
Aedtti (A A rib 80). 

1 m another passage besides that already re fe rred 
mrCaaaar shows that the Sequani extended to the 
describing the eoomtfthfen^ team 
south in north, ha says that it pastes by tbe tetri* 


totynf At Helvutii, Sequani, Uediemsftrici and 
Ttete (A Ait. 10.) 

tho Sequani belonged lo the division of Belgica 
mm m te|dxu(Ptte. iv. 17? Ptri.il 8. $ 21). 
The territory of (ha Seqaani oootrined much good 
kad,«ooM of tbe bast in Gallia. Their olitef town 
waa Veateto (Stomp*) an the Ate, and they 
id ter tmm also, They fed huge, and their 
tern and late tee e np ortsd to Rote as Site 
(kplto^ayitiri Vewo(dkAAil. 4) may maaa 
to aay the name, when ho epoeha cf Gallic bacon. 


GtelteMoteMnteol (A A 1. 8.) Brito 
Casaar tel te GaR^tha Ante and Aedui hod 
been the tore moat outer Ad p s pp hm The S e q uani 
wemin lteewitte the Ante, who occupied the 

ottte dfdoGtep MlteM to tfaatr Mfathbote 
tloAedriL Tb teatal* totem tenet the 


Pud. v. 6. § 9, where it is written 2*p#ovra or 
%ipftovya.) [LS] 

bEBAPIUM (A Anton. p. 170; Sempra, Tab. 
PeuL), a large village seated near the junction of 
the canal cf the Ptrianuaa with the Bittar Lake* 
east of the Delta. Serapimn waa 18 miles distent 
from Haroopoiis and 50 from Clysma, at the top ot 
the Sinus fleroopulitoa. IU teropto of Serapis, aiui 
its position on theecanal that oonneeted the Nile 
with tbe Rod Sea, rendered it a place of enter- 

7±cTau)imi mmM ibtMMl tottoBitt* 

Lkm. • pr.nai % 

8ERBES (SfytfTM tohhtf ntl>Mq 
. null rhrw OO th. V . MMtrf MmMH 
MHoto tta m to te W. rf Urn*mm* 
tt» frnm Xmtfm, *, mm wMU * 
Mr. tTSW, 

igragflcsarJSi 

n4tJ Sm *MmA*** 


tto 1. rim 

tiwlNMU. (Om#. BiIiUiwi *K, J „TT 

► 



to Daria Inferior, sad mads Its capital (IMmt 
Jftrf. JEM & 4.) Jit ley in a fruitful plain, at the 
•got where the aonroat of the Oescus united, god oe 


high-road from Naiau to Philippopolis, be- 
tween Mewift and Burburaca. (/tm. Ant p. 135; 
/tan. JWeraeeTp. 567.) From the time of Auxelian 
it boro on ito OQ 1 M the aurname of UlpU; probably 
because, when Decia wan relinquished, the name of 
that Daofeu town wee trenafened to it, end its in- 
batotohto, perhaps, loomed therm The emamor 
Muimiaa en hom in ito neighbourhood, (tom#. 
i*. 14,2*4 liim# destoeyad byAttila (Primas, 
«to Am* p. 49fc bn* shortly afterward# roterei U 
the middle era it occurs under the mum ofTriad- 

Sr.3S&ta=,n^ifti 

perhaps it# origmel Thracian appsUattoy ani which 
to 1 reta in e d in the dialect the iafehitam* 
(See WmtoUnfc off Ito. <4*1. lo.) Ita extensive 
rein* Betethe & el Sophie. (Comp. Precept to 
404 ^ 1 ^ 267 , 4 .^ 333 ; atoed.p. 654 ; 4 mm. 


water, /tor. p. 540. 2; Oreltt, 

naB. 344% 5013.) The Geogr. Bar. (it. 7) incor- 
rectly write* the name Sertica, rinoe it wan derived 
from the Thracian Into of the Serdi. Xi it called 
by Athanasius (Apol contra Aricmo*, & 154) 
3topMr toXit. [T. H. D.] 

SEBE'NA, a town in Lower Fhnnonia, on the 
south bank of the Danube, on the road from Poeto- 
vium to Mona. (It Micro*, p. 562 ; Geog. Bar. iv. 
19, where It ia called Bosnia; Tab. /Vnt, where it* 
name la Sauna.) It ia thought to have occupied 
the site of the modem Moul avma [L. S.J 

SERES. rSnnio%.1 

hEKETIUM (Vrwr. Dion Cass. hi. 12). a 
fortified town of Dalmatia, which with Rliaetiuius 
was captured by Germanicua in the campaign of 
ad. 7. [E.B.J.] 

bERGU'NTIA (2*py ovrrla, Strab. in. p. 162), 
a Bmall town of the Arevaci on the Dunns, m 
Hispama Tarraoonenais. Ukert (n pt i. p. 455) taken 
it to have been the JApyavBa of Stephanus B. 
(a.v.) [T.H.D.] 

SE'RIA (Slpio, Ptol. ii. 4. § 12), a town of the 
Turdetani in Hispania BaeUca, with the surname of 
Faina Julia. (FIul ill. 1. a. 3 ) It lay L. of the 
mouth of the Anas, and N. of the Baetis. [T.H.D.] 
SERIA'NE, a city of Syria mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Antouinua aa zviii. M. P. distant from 
Androna, which was xzrii.M.P. from Calcis, cxxxviii. 
M.P. from Dolicha, now Dotec. (/tin. Ant pp. 194, 
195.) Mannert thinks that it corresponds in situation 
with the Chalybou (XoXvtto) of Ptolemy (v. 15. 



desert, the mine of which were dircovered and de- 
aenbed by Pietro della Valle. (Mannert, Gcogrm&k, 
9*t*nLL»4U0 [OT^P 

SE MCA (44toM«d» Ptol. vi. 16. (( 1,3 4,6, 
I % 3. | 1,5.5 Lta 24. $5 1,5, 27.(2. 
6 toact or county in the B. pot ef Asia, In- 
habited hr the people ca l led Sene. Antin g to 
desoiprioii ofPtofaay, It was bounded on the 
W. by Scythia extra Imaum, on the Kfi. by an un- 
HP* W* * by toe I Sinae,i and on the & by 

m the contrary (vi.13. a.1 6) nem 
to ^ Fen rim & ee tor ee the eeiet of Aria, 
fJJJ Ommwp Mena, tod h mentor 
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tb. bat gMgruim, m B a rnU. D'AdtBH ai 
Btawi, oooear fa datec it at tfa»MV.aagfe«f 
tb. p w a nt amfbt w Gum. (8m Wm, Tm* 
tHaam Antif.fy, SS3, mU> Tb.an.rfMa. 

a acooBb,. .it aat bwin brfat*. IhrfantaT 
of <ar ia,tawghtlia»a» atfawaWb rftb. 

E££S.Sr>£ 

*mS+ 

ablSr^r/tbi^toi 

rile weriAto xpee* wf thsjh eri 
wfawdoeof totoarritofteM 
tohto ef toe 

44to^ t which eteetehedes tor del 
In the interior of the ^ 
Asnurari,thoweri«m part ef the J 
dtotoi end towuxto the eotto^m borders the! 
Itmtoe^now JChero, b hcdnwrtof GeW),t 
with a southern branrii called ThagurnO 
trended towmto toe rivmBautiiua(JBtoi^Jk) . 
thetortjtor rids of that riw lay the Ottorocoma, 
toe meet eastern hunch of the Emodi 3 


Oe tria l 



oaDed by Ptolemy (vi. 16. | 5) rd Anpwd m. 
Among the riven or the country, the same author 
(/A ( 3) names, iu its northern part, ths Oechardee 
(probably the 8dmga\ and, in the S., the Bautes or 
Bauti eue (JBoomg4**) % which Sowed towards the 
land of the Sinae. Pliny, however (l a,), mentions 
several other riven, which aeon to have been coast 
ones, as the Pritaraa, Camturi, Lance, and Adame, 
as well ae the promontory of Chiyse and the bay of 
Cyrnaba. Senca enjoyed a serene and eacelleo t 
climate, and possessed an abundance ef cattle, trees, 
and fruits of all kinds (Aon. Mans, xxxiil 6. 
§ 64 , Plin. L c.). Its chief product, however, waa 
silk, with which the inhabitants carried on a very 
profitable and most extensive commerce (Strab. zv 
p. 693; Anst Hut. Not. v. 19; Virg. Gtorg . ii 121 ; 
Pirn, and Amm. IL cc. 3 ms.). PUny records (xi. 22 . 
8. 26), that a Greek woman of Cos, named Pam- 
phila, first invented the expedient of splitting these 
substantial silken stuffs, and of manufacturing those 
very fine and veil-like dresses which became so cele- 
brated under the name of Cose vestas. Both Serica 
and its inhabitants are thought to have derived their 
name from their staple product, since, as we learn 
from Besychius (s. v Snpvs), the insect, from tbs web 
of which the brilliant stuff called holmirinmi waa 
prepared, was named Ssr (2ft»). (Comp. Kkpotk, 
Sur U* Norn* to la CM* in the Jrdm. rd A fActo 
ill p. 264 ; and TahhumHkLd* fAtfe, pp.57a*d 
68.) It has bem doubted, however, from toa appte 
rent Improbability that any poopte should eaQ tham- 
seWwSer8a,or silkworms, whether the nama of Stem 
was ever reaUy borne by any nation ; and it haa Jtom 
covuaotuied that it waa xnatefar a aa w w tom fulA 
tfam by which the natives of the silk patriot Write 
known. (Latoam, in Clam Mu*. toL iii, p. 4%mm) 
Lassen (i*4A4 L p. 321 ) has produced ftem tew 

5toAaMwto,U. Sofia the real names eftoatorito 
those of Caka, Tnkhara, and Ranks, who me ya» 
raeaented aa briusinc just the same goods to m*toto 
bed by PRuy (xxxir. 14. a. 41) to dm 
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parted rf several Ontario Ob the other bead, 
may It not be pesribb that tbe product was called 
after the people, instead of tb^ people after tbe pro- 
duct? We a are not without examptoe of an analo- 
gous procedure; as, fcr instance, the name of tbe 
phaab, or pheasant, from tbe river Phans; of our 
own word curraato, anciently and properly Corinth », 
from tbe plaoe whence that email specie* of grape 
was originally brought, Ac. However this may be, 
r seftr tbs (reader who is deetans of a ftutber 
1 of tbe origin and miimft otu i u of iflk, to an 
it iH s Mrtati in inthe JVrtru— si A mii mm n m 
of Mr. Titos (part i n. 160, eeq.), when be will 
Had all tba peerages to earfaat authors that bear 
upon tbe suifleot carefully cdU aet ed a nd ddaeuseed. 

BoUa Us staple article, Mm also produced a 
oast quantity of p rec i ou s s to n es ef every kind (J5»- 
jm. let M; ap. Hudson, lit. p. 1, eeq.), as well 
as Iron, which was eeta e ro e d ef a Better quality oven 
than tba Parthian (Pirn. L a) and skim (Por. M. 
JBrytkr. pt gf} Atom, L e.) 

Aeeoidtog to Pessamat (?L 22. J 2) the Sene 
wore a mixture of Scythian* and Indians. They 
are mentioned by Strabo (xv. p, 701), but only in a 
c ureary manner. It appears from Mtb (ilL 7) sad 
from Pliny (vi. 17. a. 24), oompsrsd with Ea st s- 
thins (ad ZHtmyo. Per, v. 763, seq.X sad Amnuanue 
Mareelfieus (L c.% that they wore a just and gentle 
people, lowing tranquillity and comfort Although 
addicted to comrneree, they wore completely is o la t ed 
from the rwt ef tbe world, and carefully avoided all 
intcreouiae with strangers. From ftbsss babtta, they 
♦ere obliged to carry on their commercial I ran fac- 
tious in a very singular manner. They inscribed 
the prices of their goods upon the bales in which 
they were pecked, and then deposited them in a 
solitary building called tbe Stone Tower; perhaps 
the same place mentioned by Ptolemy (w. 15. § 3) 
under tbe name of Hormrteriou, situated in a valley 
on tbe upper course of tbe Jaxartea, and in rise 
Scythian district of Ca»ia. Tbe Scythian merchants 
then approached, and having deposited what they 
deemed a just price for the goods, retired. After 
their departure, the Seres examined tbe aum de- 
posited, end if they thought it sufficient took it 
away, leaving the goods; but if not enough was 
found, they removed the latter instead of the money. 
In the description of this mode of traffic we still 
recognise the characteristics of the modern Chinese. 
The PSrthtans also traded with the Meres, and it 
was probably through the former that the Romans 
at a brier period procured moot of their silk stnlfr; 
though tbs Pertbisus passed them off as As»ynaa 
goods, which seems to have been bdtoved by tbs 
Homans (Fttn. xi, 81 s. 25). After tbe overthrow 
of the Parthian empire by tbe Persians, tbe silk 
trafie natural!? Ml into tbe band* of the latter. 
(Vopise. Aim. e, 45; Procop. B. Pen. L 20, &&) 
With regard to their persons, the Seres are de- 
scribed as being ef unusual rise, with blue eyes, rod 
hair, aud a rough fries (PIto. vi. 22. e. 24), almost 
totally unsoqurintsd with diseases and bodily iofir- 
mftkn (JSopio. fed. Mmdi, L c.), and ooueequently 
w ash i ng a f ary great age (Ctes. I c. ; Strab. xv. 
p. 701; Loctoa, MaoroA 6> They were armed 
with bows and arrows (Her. OtLL 26. 9; Charfo, 
f*. 3) Ptole m y (A eoJ) enurnsratai several die- 
thtet tribse of them, as the AntriM, hi tbe extreme 
N., oa the mottutaim named after them; tbe Xtoygra, 
.between them and tba Ausaaiau aaouauune ; the 
Damm* as the & of these; aud rtIB further 8. 


down to tba river Oeehardas, Hit Ptotoe; tba 
Oeohardaa, who dwelt about the river ef the — fw 
name; aud tba Gerenari and Nahsnnaa, to tba B. of 
the AaulbL To tba 8. of them again waa the die- 
trict of Asunnea, mar tbe mountrius ef the same 
name, and still further In tbe bum direttiou the 
Isaedones; to tba E. of whom were tba Thieani. 
To the S. of the fre e do ms were tbe Aspameaa, and 
S. ef the Throani tbe Btbaguii Lastly, m the 
tahmm southern herders were seated the Brim and 
tba Ottorooorra^— tba totter, who l it drafttime h 
tbe aama people railed by PHny Attseed, m tb# 
Uke-aamed m ou ntoia . To tba aoutbrnu dtotriet 

Anton's roripL if, Jfrytkr. (p. 37), smatt men with 
broad ftrebaadi and flat neaee, and, from the de- 
scription of them, evidently a Mongol race, tier 
migrated yearly with their wins and MAm to 
tbe bordets ef tbe Bfaac, in order to o ria bny * Ibrir 
foettaeb there; and when they bad returned to the 
interior of Choir country, tba roads whtoh they toft 
betdad them, and whtoh bad served them far straw, 
were carefully gathered up by tba Atom, to order 
to prepare from it the Natobachron, a aperies of 
ointment which they sold In India, jpeeitp. Bitter, 


Erdhmdt, li. p. 179, f. p. 443, tag 49.; Bet 
dm Abo fmdiom, H p I73t Hearsay /<&**, i. i, 
p. 494). Aeeorffiag to Amuikaue (L «.) the toms 
of Series wers tow to munber, but huge aud wealthy. 
Ptolemy, in tba places cited at tbs bald of this 
article, nuns* fifteen ef them, ef which the most 
important room to have been, Sera, tbe capital of tbe 
nation ; Iaeedon ; Throw m, on tbe E. declivity ot the 
Aarmrici mountains, and on tbe eariermnaat sonira 
of tbe Orchardca; Asmiraea, on tbe seme stream, 
bat somewhat to the N\T. of tba preceding town ; 
Aspacara, on the toft bank of tba Bsttisoe, not 
far from its most weetorn aoumSf and Ottoro- 
corra. "[T. It D.] 

SERIMUM (S^pmuw, PtoL «. A f 28X s town 
on tbe Borystbeuee, la tba totarier ef European 
Sarmatia. „ f T. H D.] 

fiEBI'PHOS or SEBTPHIK (Sip^ot: Lth. 
. pUfnoi : fitoytoeXaa totoad to tbe Aegaean see, And 
one of tbe Gycbdee, lyiftf between Cythnoe wd 
StphiKM. Accenting Is Pliny (If. 12. •. 22) it w 
12 miles to cbm n o ftTOhC i . It possessed a town of 
the earns aama, with a harbour. (Soylax, p. 22 ; 
Pto). 1U. il 1 91.) It to celebrated to mythology 
a» the pfcae'wbar* Dana* and Perots* were driven 
to show id tbs chest to which they had been 
by Aeririms when Pensm was brought up, vf 
where be afterwards turned tl»e InbabiUot* into 
•ton# whb tbe Gorgon's brad. (Apoltod. H* 4. §3; 
Pind. Pytk. x. 72. xii. 16,* 8tmb. *• b ^ 
i/et v. 242.) Seriphoe was eohuiaed by lottiraw 
from Athens, and it was alls af the few totoade wtoc 

refused submtosioo to Xante, (HerDd. vm. 46, 48J 
By subeeqaent writera Seripboe to^ rim«3 


mentioned with contempt on amount « ><* P° 
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Bat though the indent writers an silent about tb« 
m iM 9 , they are oanfui to nlato that the frogs of 
Seri oboe 4©»r from tho rest of their fraternity by 
beingdomb. (PUn. fOL 88. a. 88; Arist. Mir , 
Amo. 70; Aalian, Hitt An. iii 37 ; Saidas, «. v. 
Bdrpaxot Snltplpov.) The modern to*n standi 
upon the site of the ancient city, on the eastern side 
of the island, and contains upwards of 2000 In- 
habitants. It is built upon a steep rook, about 800 
feet abots the aea. Timet are only a few reoatfi 

ofthetnoMofity. 

/min, foL Lp. 134, aaq.; Pkdier,JM^#K tbhflL 
p. 106. seq.) 
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SEBMO, a town of tbs OeWUti in BAeponta Tar- j 
raconensis. (/Ha. Ant p, 447.) Variaady Wsn- 
tified with Afrasland MetaloeAm. [T. & D.] 
SERMYLE (3 UptiAtoh Herod. Tit. 122; Thao, 
v. 18, XipfiwAla, ScyLp.96; Heoatseas. op. $*pb. 
B. a. r.; Bbckh, Inter. Gntec. cat t p. 304 1 Btk. 
X*P(i6\uH% a town of Chalcidhw, between Gakpsns 
and Mecybema, which gave its name to the Torouaic 
gulf, which was also called Sbkmylicub Sinus 
( rdXaroi Z*pnv\i*6t, 8cyl. t c.). The modem 
Ormyhu , between Molye6 and /torna, is identibed 
from its name, which differs little from the anuent 
form, with the *ute of Scrmyie. (Leake, Northern 
Greece , vol. m. p. 155.) [L. B. J.) 

SERMY'LICUS SINUS. [Srrmyle.] 
SEROTA. a town on the frontier between Upper 
and Lower Pannonia, on the right bank of the river 
Uiavns. (/t Ant p. 130; It I/ierot . p. 562 ; 
/ leog. Rav. iv. 10, where it is called Sirore, wmle the 
lable calls it Sirota.) It is possible that this town 
may have belonged to the trie of the Serretes men- 
tioned by Plmy (iii. 28) as inhabiting a part of 
Pannonia. The town of Seiota is commonly iden- 
tified with the modem Fcrdrec or Verovitt. [L.S.J 
SERPA, a place in Hispama Baetica, on the 
Anaa, and in the territory of the Tnrdetaui. (Itm. 
Ant p. 426 ) It still bean its ancient name. See 
«*Hendi Ant LntU . p. 194. [T. H. D.] 

SERKAEPOLIS (lifyaivoku mf/ui;, PtoL ▼. 6. 
§ 4), a village on the coast of Cilicia, lying between 
MWlus and Aegae (Ayaz). 

SERRAP1LLI, a tribe meaticiied by Pliny (iii. 
28), as dwelling on the river Dravus in Panoonia. 
I lie resemblance of name has induced some geo- 
graphers to assume that they dwelt about the 
modem town of Pititeh ; but this is a mere con- 
jeeture. [L. g .1 

SERRETES. [Serota.] 

SERRHAE. [Smis.] 

SERRHEUM or SEKRH1UM (atf#*i>, I*m. p. 
® 5 » R-; 3U#«iw, Herod, vii. 59; Stepb. B. #. *.), a 
promontory and town on the southern coast of 
Jmuoe, now Cape Mabri. It lay to the west of 
Maronen, and opposite to the island of Samo- 
f** repeatedly mentioned by Demosthenes 
CPP. 85, lu, 138, R), as haring been taken by 
* h,lr P> contrary to his engagements with the Athe* 
,JT ? nS Mi (****• 16 ) cutes that it was one 
” the Thracian towns osptursd by Philip V. in the 


year s. <jl 20D. (Pis, hr. 11. s. 18; Vdn it 
2.) According to Stephanm By*. (U) a town 
on the island ef Samothrsee bon the earns 
munc- i [J. &1 

SERB!, a p e apR of the Asiatic Imatsa, on the 
Euxinn.tPhn.TL At. 5) lieb (i. 19) phots them 
between the Mekachlaeni and Siraocs. TT. H. D.J 
SERR1UM. fSmHECM.] 

pH wQO 
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mmvm,n towninthe son thsm^rfW 
Upper Parewmta, on the river Dm®, on the mad 
frtxttPacia ts Slminm. (% fnt p. 968; Qeog. 
Bat. hr. 19, when it to oauled Barbetium ; % hS. 
/M.) Its ike has been identified with ftfwM 
modem places; but the most probable conjecture Is 
that it occupied the place of the modern P enmen^ 
the point at whWj the roads leading from Simian 
and Sle ws to Salons met. [L.&] * 

SfiSAMUS (Bteofuds), a email rirer on the ooaet 
of Paphlagonia, flowing into the Enmne near the 
town of Ameatrii, wbenoa in later times the river 
itself waa called Amastris. (Anonym. PeripL P. JB. 
p. 5; Harrian. p. 71; Amastbis.) fL.S.1 
SESARETHUa [Tauiantii.] 

sesatae. rsxBicA.] 

SESECRPENAE (Sipreaplevoi rfaot, Arrian, 
PeripL M. Erythr p. 30), a group of lblands oppo - 1 
Bite to the a coast of India intra Gangem, and pro- 
bably m the Sinus Cokhicuh — where Ptolemy 
(vii. 1. § 10) places a town with the somewhat 
similar name of 2a xrticovpcu. It most have been in 
the neighbourhood of Taprobane, since the Penplus 
men! ions the A iyttiwr tnja-os as close to the S eae- 
cnenae, whilst Ptolemy (vii. 4. § 11) places the 
same island amongst a number of others lying before 
Taprobane, many of which must undoubtedly have 
belonged to the Sesecnenae. [T. H. D.) 

SESSITES (Aerio), a river of Gallia Transpadana, 
and one of the must important of the northern 
tributaries of the Padua. It flows beneath the walla of 
Vercellae ( Vercellt), and joins the Psdns about 16 
miles below that city. Ita name is noticed only by 
Pliny (uL 16. a 20) and the Geographer of Ravenna 
(iv. 36), who writes the name Sisidue. [E. H. B-l 
SESTIA'NAE ARAE (called by Ptolemy 2i prriw 
B o»mo 1 fiicpov, ii. 5. § 3), the W. promantwy of the 
N. coast of Gallaecia in Hispania Tarraoonensis. Ii 
had three altars dedicated to Augustus, whUM its 
name. (Plin. iv. 20. s. 34; Mela, HL 1.) It b 
the present Cabo VtUano (Flores, Etp. togr- » 
p. 44; Seetini, Med. Itp . p 103 ) [T. H. D.] 

SESTIA'RIA PROM. (2n<rnoplo & tpm, PUti. in 
l. § 7), a headland on the N. coast of Mauritania 
Tingitaba, between capes Ruasadir and Aby k. It it 
probably the same that is sailed Cannarum Promcn* 
torium in the Itm Ant (p. II), Ijjng at edhUnce 
of 50 mike from Rumadir, or the frmnt Cabo 
QuO aiet [T. H. D. j 

SESTPNUM (Etk Sestinasi SestinoX a town la 
the interior of Umbria, mentkoed wly by Pliny, who 
enumerates the Sestinates among the towna of that 
region (Plin. iii. H.a.19; Grutor, Inter.* 10*7)> 
but which still retains its anctat name, ft jaritu- 
ated among the Apenniiiea, at the aowneef the rirw 
Popka (Fkaurus). P*®*®*] " 
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SE8T05(2*rrrfr: js tk. B^mct), the principal 
town of tho Thrarian Ohwomai, and opposite to 
Abydua,ite distance fom tekh So variously iteted by 
ancient writers, probably because their measurements 
wn made to diflewnt ways } aomespsaking of the 
now breadth of tho Helkspmt whom it is narrowest; 
other* of the disteooe from one city to the other; 
which, again, might bo reckoned either a a an imagi- 
nary etiaight line, or at the space traversed by 
a venal in creseing from either side to the other, 

— A - - - - 

ana tss» 


owing to the earns*, depended to asms 
on which abate wee the starting point, 
ft. p, 591) aftatee that the ateait is 7 
mss near Abydas ; he that ton the 
harbour of Abydus to that of fiestas, tbs distanos is 
00 stadia. ♦ (On this point the Mitering r e fr mooe * 
may bteononlted : Bend. riL34j Xen. Mibl 
0s Polyb. xvi 09; ScyL pi 19s Pliu. iv. 11* A It* 
Uk ert(ia*M 187, note 41) 

nbjtet) 

Owing to its position, 8ostos mas far t long ported 
the usual point of departure tv those erasing over 
from Europe to Aria; bat s nbswpeonUy tho Ramons 
■sleeted Gallipoli* a* the harbour for that purpose, 
and thus, no doubt, hastened the decay e ft flm tus , 
which, though ne ve r a vary largo town, was in earlier 
times a pine of great fanperUoos. According to 
Theopompus (up. Steak. I A), it was a wril-forrifled 
town, and connected with Ha port by a wall 800 test 
in length (rxdfc « trir&ttpt). DerejUktes, also, in 
a speech attributed to him by Xenophon (ML iv. 
deocribee it a* extremely strung. 

Bastes derive* ite chief celebrity from two circum- 
stance*, — the on* poetic*! the other historical The t 
former I* ite aooneetko with the roraanUc story of l 
Hero and Leander, too well known to render it neces- , 
aary to do more than merely refer to it in this place 
(Ov. Her. xriii. 127; Stat Stic. L 3. 27, Ac.); the 
Utter » the formation (a. e. 430) of the bridge of t 
boats acrae the Hellespont, for the passage of the 
army of Xerxes into Europe; the westers and of 
which bridge was a little to the south of Sextus 
(Herod, vil 33). After the battle of Mycate, the 
AthenUn* seized the opportunity of recovering tlte \ 
Chcrsoossus, and with that object laid siege to fies- 
ta*, into which a great many Parians had hastily ' 
retired on their approach, and which was very in- 
neatly prepared for defence. Notwithstanding 
the garrison held oat bravely during many 
and it was net til) the spring of n. c. 478 
that it was ss much reduced by famine as to have 
b ec om e mutinous. The governor, Artsyctes, end 
ether Persians, then Bed from the town in the night; 
and ooihis being discovered, the inhabitant* opened 
thsir gates to the Athenians* (Herod, ix. 115, aeq.; 
Thuc. L 69.) It remained in thsir possession till 
after the battle of Asgospotmmi, and used to be 
aailsd by them the corn-chcst of the Piraeus, from 
its girisw them the command of the tiade of tbs 
“ ‘ (Arid A** ft. 10. $7.) At the close 


SSTA& 

of a* Mpaain War (a.a 4M% Bmtm, with 
moat of tho othwr possmrions of Athans toths asms 
quarter, foU tote Ins hands of the Lnoedaemorieoi 
and thrir Fenton allim. Daring tin war which soon 
afterwards broke oat betwom Sparta and Penis, 
Sastos adhmed to the fan ne r , and refossd to obey 
the command of Phsmsbasus to expel the Lacedae- 
monian garrison ; to oonse q nenoo of which it wee 
b lockad e d by Conan (b. a 894), but without much 
it *ppw* Ufat #««. ir. 8 . | «.) Bum 
trim after thin mwtehto to Maaomm afrit* * — 
of AntoM^(i^ 

de p en ding thengh ritfy tor a too, sBt yaririfli in 
nmaomarsto; far on tho next oeogrispi wSSit is 


♦ Lord Byron, to a note referring to his fast of 
swimming across Item fisstos to Abydus, says 
M Tbs whole dtotanes tons the pUcs whence we 
started to our tending on the other rids, including 
tho length we wars carried by the current, was com- 
puted by thoeesn board the frigate at upwards of 
4 English mils* though tho actual breadth ia barely 
one.” This oa rrap o nds lem e rk s h to well with the 
measuremento given by Stmbo, as above. 
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bsbly by the united farces sf T tm ofl um end Agesi- 
tens (Xm. Apes. iL 26; Kepi Tlmoik 1); Ihalriter 
authority states that Arfobarmnos, to Mturn far tbs 
osmose of Timothens to this war. sane fiestm and 
anstlMr town to the Athenians* fJnwtomitkSd 
to have soon^aftawaida raoftsA^b^ mboriM 

dated the whole Gbsraoes^ ineteiteg fissteA^to 
the AUrinteaa (a. a 357), who, on the oontineed 
refusal of fimtsw to yield to tiring ami Chans, 
n. a 338, to reduce is to obedience. After a short 
fo ris t a n co it was tobao by amaalt, and all tbs male 
inhabitants capable of bearing anus wars, by Chans' 
orders, barbarously massacred. (Dtod. xvi. 34.) 

After this rims we have little information respecting 
Sotos. It appears to have fallen under the power 
of the Macedonians, and the annv of Alexander the 
Great assembled there (n. c. 334), to be conveyed 
from it* harbour to a Grecian fleet, from Europe to the 
shores of Aria. By the terras of tho pence concluded 
(b. c. 197 ) between the Remans and Philip, the tetter 
was required to withdraw his garrisons fium many 
places both in Europe and in Asia; and on tbs demand 
of the Rhodians, actuated no doubt by a desire for 
free trade with the Enxtoe, Sestoe wae included in 
the number. (Ltv. xxxii. 33.) During the war with 
Antiocbus, the Romans ware about to lay siege to 
tho town (b. o. 190); but it at once sum-udereJ. 
(Liv. xxxvti. 9.) Strabo matrions Sestus as a ptow 
of some co m me r cial importunes in hte time; but 
history is ritent respecting Us subesquent dcetinw. 
According to D’Anriite ite sitt is occupied bysnuwd 
pteos called frnntff ; hut mom meant authorities 
name it Jahwa (Maanert, ril p. 183> (J 6r j d * 
143; Thuc. rill 62; Polyh. iv. 44; D*&- ri. 3# • 
Anton, Aiw*. I II. H 0,0; PU 
ll.TlO, BUph. B.” «.( Sqraa. 708; 

SSSOVII [Emvi]. 

8ETABI& raunml 4.. 

SETAE, BETTAE, w 8ABTTAK 
ft, or SoImuX • S I»/A vTur 

of tho tit* Barano, *bU> h •* j 

of tho ovlior wriuw. 

1 11; ComA OmoSmaUL p- WWt CftA**** 


X wi ew . vvwMn* «• r* - 

* Thor, io moeh ofcMritfj 

ihlmd tmmhtm* with f 0 T SL, l mnbir 
Mthoritid, wh. H* WSMlf 1 * * an nl r j tb. 
gfimtm wtUA <* 




SEtAMTIL 

B. p. 591; O0«p. SwRint, Otog. Mm. p. 58.) It b 

* • ■* 4. k>» • » .r _ _ 


nlTsnppoMd to him occupied the site of the 
modem flMm JT<iW 
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prtfed a strong f o rt ress, m advantage «Meh it 


iKMl [L.A] 

SETA'NTII (arrdmoi* PtoL H. 3. § 2), a tribe 
probably belonging to the Brigantes on the W. coast 
of Britannia Bomana, and possessing a harbour 
(Sirsm'er Aytfo PtoL l c ) commonly thought 
to ham been at the mouth of the river Ribble* 
Kei chard, however, places it on the S. coast of the 

8ETEU (SwVU* 3*y*a tbxwbilm A A 

$S),ai«twiy«lth» W. Mrt « MMHtelto- 

- *■* T£8tf 

6£TBU»<l«mhir(t or A & $ 

72), a town of the Jaeastart m Hhmria Ta«m- 
coueoris, sew Bobtm. See a cote in &rtfad> p. 

189. [T.H.IX] 

SETamES, a river of Asiatic *rmati%<* the 
£. ooeafe of the Poutua Eaxtous,aftd hi the territory 
oftheSbdl (Pttn.rii.AA8.) ff.H.D.1 
SETIA (Start*: Rtk Settauei toe), an ancient 
city of Lathun, situated on the A slope of the Yd* 
scian mountains, between Norfaa and Pnvernnm, 
looking over the Pontine Marthas. It is probable 
that it was originally a Latin city, aa its name is 
found in the Hat given by Dkmyaius of the thirty 
cities of the Latin League. (Dtonys. ▼. 61.) But 
it must have fallen into the hands of the Volscians, 
at the time their power was at its height. No 
mention of it hi, however, found during the wans of 
the Romans with that people until afW the Gaulish 
invasion, when a Roman colony was established there 
in n. c. 392. and recruited with an additional body 
of colonists a few yean afterwards. (Veil. l'at. i. 
14; Liv. vu 80) At this time S«»tia must have 
been the most advanced point of the Roman dominion 
in this direction, and immediately adjoined the ter- 
ntoiy of the Privernates, who were still an inde- 
pendent and powerful people [Pkivkrkum.] This 
exposed the new colonists to the incursions of that 
people, who, in B. c. 342, laid waste their territory, 
as well aa that of Nurba. (Liv. vii. 42, vnu 1.) 
The Privernates were, however, severely punished 
for this aggression, and from this time the Setini 
went to have eirioyed tranquillity. But it is re- 
maikable that a few yean later L. Annins of Setia 
appears as one of the leaders of the Latins in their 
preat war against Borne, B.C. 340. (Liv. vlii. 3.) 
Setia was a Golonia Latina, and was one of those 
which, during the pressure of the Second Punic 
War (a. o. 209), declared its inability to furnish 
any further supplies either of men or money. (Liv. 
utvii. 9.) it was, at a later period of the war, 
severely punished for this by the imposition of much 
heavier contributions. (Id. xxix. 15.) From its 
strong and somewhat secluded position, Setia was 
mected at the place when the Oarthaginian ho* 
tages, given at the dose of the war, were detained 
in custody, and in a. c. 198 became in consequence 
7® toena of a very dangerous conspiracy among the 
slaves of that and the adjoining districts, which was 
suppressed by the energy of the pastor L. Oor- 
& ohus Manila. (Id. wtt. 26.) From this time 
no mom of Setia tOl the Civil Warn of 
Tfffus and Sulla, when It was taken by the latter 
a ngular siege, b.c. 82. 

8/ 0 It appmesthsrefero to 


owed to its position on a hill as well aa to Us forti- 
fesattana, the remains ef which am it»B visible. 
Coder the SKia aeemi to have eontlaued to 

be a §mMm& municipal town, hut was charily 
celebrated for its wine, which in the days of Martial 
and Juvenal stems to have been satosmal cm rtf 
the choicest and most valuable kinds: aceonfag to 
Pliny it was Augustus who font bteoght H tato 




tortfewri^toit aab e eqaem lybaw^to 

rt*tei%to^bR«atx8 M»Uoned as amfolw 

mflm* fiuu iiacmap nfi 

Or# mm 8146; Zumpt, Afeha p. 3380 
Tta posHta of Seda on i Qfr hill, Mtofam 
88 tbs Pontine Mansbc* ana the Appian Ito is 
rimed to by several writers (Strab. v. p. 837: 
Martial %. 74. 11, UiiL 112), among rtbam hi a 
fragment of LoeUtaa (op. A. OeU. xvl 9), In whose 
time it is probable that the highroad, of the an-, 
tieme bBKnees of which he complains, patted by 
Setia itself. It was; however, about 5 miles distant 
from ths Appian Way, on the left hand. There 
can be no doubt that the modern town of Seme 
occupies the same site with the ancient one, as ex- 
tensive remains of its walls are still visible. They 
are constructed of large polygonal or rudely squared 
blocks of limestone, in the same style as those of 
Norba and Cora. The substructions of several 
edifices (probably temples) of a similar style of 
construction, also remain, as veil as so e incon- 
siderable ruins of an amphitheatre. (Westphal, 
Rom. Kamp. p. 53; DodweU’t Ptkugic Remains, 
pp. 115—120.) [E.H.BJ 

SE'TIA (2f -to, rtol. ii. 4. § 9). 1. A town of 

the Turduli in Hispama Baetica, between the Baetis 
and Mount Ilipula. 

2. A town of the Vasconee in Hispama Tarra- 
conenais. (PtoL ii. 6. § 67.) [T. H. D.] 

SE'TIDA (24n*a, PtoL ii. 4. § 12), a town of the 
Tnrdetani in the W. of Hispama Baetica. [T. H. D.] 
SETIDAYA (ScrlSova), a town in the north- 
east of ancient Germany, on the north of the sources 
of the Vistula, so that it belonged either to the 
Omani or to the Burgundies. (PtoL ii. II. § 28.) 
Its enact site is not known, though it is commonly 
assumed to have occupied the plaoe of the modem 
Zydawo on the south of Gnesen. (Wilhelm, Ge rw 
mfon, p. 253.) [L. A] 

SETISACl’M (Serfooa sr, PtoL A 6. $ 52), a 
town of the Murbogi in the N. of Hispania Tarra- 
n ensis , [T. H. D*^ 

BET1US MONS or PBOM. [Blabooh; Fboyx 
J uoun.1 . _ 

SETOTRIALLACTA (IrrarptaXXdKTu, PtoL 
AjAjM), a town of the Axevaci in H^p^aJTar- 

SETOYIA (Strowfa, Appian, JUgr. 27), a town 
of Dalmatia, situated in a well- wooded valley, which 
wat besieged by Octavius in the campaign of B.O. 
34. It has been identified with Sig a, situated la 
tbs rich valley of the Cettmo, and botmted bf 
mountains to the right and left. £B» B. J.J 
8ETUA00TUM (3fvotaUwrsr,«r SersiriiMViu), 
a town in the south of Germany between thorn* 
wt of the Danube and the Silva Gofamte, peefaapa 
burning to the territory of the NaiW (PtaCAlV 
ga^jtat its site is quite unknown. £L*AJ 



m 


SSTUUL 


SSTUIA (Sereidai), m Awn of the Qoadi, in the 
south-wit of Gummy, apparently near the BOtunoM 
of the river Aucha, a tributary of the Danube, in 
the Gsresthisn mountains. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 29/ 

Its identification is only matter of conjecture. FLU' 

SEVACES (SeafamA a tribe in the weeteri 
part of Norietim, ia msatfcocd only by Ptolemy (iL 
14.8 8.) , CMU 

SEVE'RI MURUS. [Vallum.] 

SKVVBCS MOMS, » mountain of Owtnl Itoly 
BMOtioMd «ly by YkRtt (Jm *8. 718), who 
pAoee It among the fr Hf t f t swd asaotialas v with 
the ICbns TstSee. It therefore evidently belonged 
to the lolly central ranges of the Apennines, in 
that part of Italy, hot cannot be identified with 
more accuracy, f A^mxtxv,] [E. ft. B.) 

SEUHABAor SEUSAMORi(a*W*»d 
edpap e, Strab. xL p. 601), a town in the Cwnadao 
Iberia. [T. H. D.] 

SEVO, a lofty mountain in the astreme north of 
ancient Germany, in the island of Scandia, in tha 
territory of the Ingaevonat. It was believed to equal 
in extent and magnitude the Kpaai Montaa. (WA. 
iv. 97; Satin. 9a) There can bo no doubt that this 
mountain ia tha asms aa Horn* Kjtim which at 
present aeparates Sweden from Aorwap, aad the 
arethern branch of which still bon tha name of dbaa- 
[SCAKDIA.] [L. &] 

SEURBL [Skbuuu. 1 
SEX rSaXETAVVMj 

SEXANTAPKISTA ('fifarrArpiertw, Proeop. 4$ 

Aad. iv. 11. pi 907), a town cf Moasis Inferior, on 
the Danube, on the peat high-road between Tri- 
mammium and Tigra. (//in. Ant p. 222.) Ac- 
ounltog to the Notiu Imp. (where it is called 
SexagmtaprAta), the 5th cohort of the 1st Ltgio ItaL, 
together with a squadron of cavalry, lay in garrison 
here. Some identify it with Rustsckuk, whilst others 
place it further to the E., near Liprut. [T.H. D.J 
SEXTANTLO, in Gallia Narbomn&ia. The true 
name of this place is preserved in an inscription 
found at ftemausu* (Aimes), and published by 
Maraud. The name is written Sextatioin the An- 
tomne I tin ; and Sostantao in the Jerusalem Itiru j Ac. vol. th. part L pp. 96, 6 66—688.) Beland has 
The remains of Sextantio are supposed to be those j shown that tha classical tame lor this fruitful dis- 
which are about 3 miles north of Montpellier, on J trict was ipapdt, which Strabo Joins with Carmel, 
the banks of the Ledus (Leg). [G. L.] as then in the power of the piretre who had Joppa 

SHAALABBIN (M, LXX.), a aty of the * * ' r ““ - ■ ■ 

tribe cf Dsn (Josh. six. 49) jomed with Aialon 
(TaaArir),and mentioned in tha LXX (not in the 
Hebrew) aa cm cf the dties in which the Ameriteo 
eontifmod to dwell, after the occupation of Canaan 
by the israslltea (six. 4*> ThA la* Act ideutifies 
it with the Sbadbim (LXX Beetle) of the book 
of Judges a 66X whkh ls also Joined with Aijalon, 
aod at which the name Act is related. It is there 
placed la Mount Bores, Eusebios mentions a 
village named fiataha (XotofcQ, In the borders of 
Ssbesto ( fin mmw t. a a.% which oould not be in 
Dan; hat & Jerome (C hsuti A Em ch. xlviil) 
montisM three towns In tha tribe of Dan, Allan, 

SslsM and Mam U A Joined with Makes and 
B e th -a h s m at h A I X&m iv. 9, which also indicates 
a situation A or near toe plain cf Shanm. In Mr. 

Smith’s list of pAoai A the district of Remdek, A a 
village named MM» osetodning a ft tha radicals of 
the Scripture name, and probably identical with 
Salrid at Josrehnt, aa tha madam Tab A with 
Ajaino aadUamlS ttWb Momma Its place A 
not definitely final (Bobtama, ML Are. vol. HI 

mammpirn? [g*w.j 


SH AL ISH A (LXX A l ai MdA ow^Yai 

a district of PaAstine, A or near Mount Ephraim (l 
Am. lx. 4), m which was probably situated Baal 
Shaliaha. [Baal Shausha.] f G. W.l 

SHARON ( la pdr; AM. ia gwri rqr ). I. Part of 
tha great wostsrn plarn of PaAstine, distinguished 
for its fertility, mentioned by the prophet Isaiah 
with 44 tha gkry of Lebanon, and the excellency of 
Carmel and Sharon.* (f*M, xxxv. 2.) 41 The 

smsmsvsiss 

tkm r~T- to ft, | ax, to 
i mm k im It to tto 

mom. Ito rlnhi— a* • mm w » 
ifOMtad is lCfcwMM(uTiL SB), -bo. iraWs 
tto“ fiHtnd tteStonoH.” MMMrflMS 

•WiitaHtaakw.- hwwm! 

** * tb. Mm 

T«tonto (At*, ul 8ft) inwnMrtta with L ydfe, 
ia • mm that ta t ha ata i it. rWtoiy to ttot 
town. Ita rite Asa not Asa iwwwti A mod em 
Wa*, hot It aacamd to ttw «itto^«a th. mt, 
that it owgr to afnatotoil, to* rflUn rf 
A*m (— rttorl <■ th* a«th of the nad httoto* 
I^ydda aad Btohwga, aad mtf ha*. dM«-i it* 
name in honour of the Amalia, and A ostranenwre. 
lion of t A minds wrought by him, & JeromrA 
hU oommensariss Mts tha name A tAdAftAt 
about Joppa, Lydda,andAonA(mf /sr.xutiUxr.) 
Eusabins crib the dAtriet Mm m {tmmdAwal 
extentts U from Joppa A CacmreA (of PaAstine); 
while other writers reckon to it the whoA of the 
coast north of C aosa re A, ns far as Carmel ({Ao- 
mori. mb woes.) The width cf the plain about 
Jaffa A little Ass than 18 miles, aad the luxuriance 
of ito soil A still attested by the numerous wild 
flowers with which it A carpeted A the spring,— 
roses, lilies, tulips, naraAsns, anrapaoes, caruatious, 
aod a thousand others, no Aw than by the abun- 
dant vegetation and increase where the And A cul 
tivated as garden or corn And. (Ritter, Ealustma, 


for their port § 28, p. 759). Brlsnd sug- 

gesta an Agwtions aaooont of tide rynooym, which 
appsare alsa A Jas ap h u s (wA doss net use the 
Scripture name) Aoonnsotien with Caimil, A a maa- 
nor that aAariy pcftnA A tha dAtriol dssoribsd by 
Strafe awda r tha aams A cm passage the 

namaA aaad A the pArel (Agipiri M rb vfb* 
mAsAwl Ant, Av. 19. 1 3); A the paralAl m 
saga A A Angular (ftw tb anAafesraa 
MUM L 19. I 2} Now according A 

antifit etvmAoetota. any kind of wood, 

Sharon are still a fe dAoovsrad A the vkAI^J* 
Carmel; bnft according A PBay tfe MMm 
derived Aa nama from aa oak grove, * An ftwc* 

The verv bmAUi resiArtnra of Iwand tharafea w 

ft** 

Snow, tor Moordiof »« tb. Eyiuutob-M-V"" 

*v*a* *» *• 



SHAVEH, 

country bAmm Tabor and the an of Tiberias 
(OnomatL s. *) Bat as the name is here intro- 
duced in connection with Lebanon and Carmel,— 
Beebes being also introduced, — and as no other 
notice of a Qalilsesn Sharon is to be met with, it 
Beeina more reasonable to refer the notice in Isaiah 
to the plain of Sharon an the west coast 
3. There was certainly another Sharon beyond Jor- 
dan, apparwUy near the region of Oifead, far the chti* 
dren «f AMhiB, off tha tribaof Old, are mid to feu* 
“dwelt In Qflsid in Baahan, and ih her tmma, and 
ia all the ettbafba of Sharon * (l Ckm.r. IS); and 
it is pteble that * the herds that fed in Sharon,* 
under charge ef Aavid*a chief herdsman, HUM the 
Shared*, may have pastured hi tide te>»tetek 
district, net in tbs data s f the fetfitetean. 
Belaud Maid iMtatafn* that the mute* ef the 
suburb* of Sharon fa-eeanacttan with the Qadhes, ia 
no proof ef the eadstenceaf a trana-Jardairie Sharon, 
for that, as the tribe ef Gad was specially addicted 
to pastoral pnmlte, they may hare paaUurd their 
flocks in tfcfcanhorbe of the tewns of other and dis- 
tant tribes. Bat this hypothesis seems mush more 
forced than tha very tttta**l theory off a second 
Sharon M tha tribe of Gad properly so called 
(AMtn ppw 570, 371, 988.) [G. W.] 

SHAVEH (LXX Vat ft «e*At rs£ ***, Alex. ft 
2avft). 44 The valley ef Shaveh, which b tha king's 
dale,” where Mekhitete met Abraham returning from 
the slaughter of the kings. (Oen. tit 17.) The 
learned are not agreed concerning the city ef Mekhi- 
aedek. They who regard hb Salem as identical with 
Jerusalem, naturally identify 14 the imp's dale,” equi- 
valent to 44 the valley of Shaveh,” with 44 the king’s 
dale ” where Absalom erected his monument (9 Sam. 
xviu. 18), and place it in the vicinity of 44 the king's 
pard« ns,” in the valley of the Kedroo, where tradition 
point* out 44 Absalom's hand” or place. [Jerusalem, 
\ol. II. p. 17, a. and p. 23, b 1 [G. W.) 

SHAVEH KIRJATHAIM (translated by the 
\XX. Aoeft ft wdAir), the original seat of that very 
ancient people the Einims, where they were smitten 
by Chedorlaumer, king of Liam. {Gen. xiv. 5.) 
It no doubt passed with the other possessions of the 
Knums to the Moabites (Ztatf. ii. 9 — 1 1 ), and is pro- 
bably identical with the Kiriathaim (LXX. Kof>ux- 
*“!/*) of Jeremiah (xNiiL 23) and Eiekiel (xxv. 
9). [G. W.] 

SHEBA. fSABAEA.1 
SHECHE1 C [Nkapolb a] 

SHILOH. [Siu*] 

SUITT1M (LXX Sorrctr aL Sarrb), the bst 
Mation of the Israelites before crossing the Jordan, 
described to be by Jordan in the plains of Ifoab. 
AbeUhlttitn was at one extremity or their vast en- 
campment, as Beth-Jeaimoth was at the other. 
( ™nh. xxv. 1, xxxiil 49.) It was from thence 
mat Joshua sent the spies to reconnoitre Jericho 
(Jam. H. i) f and from thence that they marched 
™ their miraculoua passage ef the Jordan (IB. 1). 
in Mieah (vi. 8) it is mentioned in connection with 
V2 al » toe last encampment on the east of 
♦krt “ was the first on the west Here 
rente teft ate ovebwr lew ro9 TaA- 
^ * [G. W.1 

SHUNKM (LXX. Xopidr: JBik Xwpomfr* 3s- 
* village ef PoMne celebrated u the 
AMshag (1 I, 3), and fee the 
^wjde of EUabaTCl Xfepe, M It waa si touted 

(M *J*. uTuX S o**), m* 

GUbo# » to the north; fer wta Baal and the la- 
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mriitea wen encamped in Gttboa, the Phittattaea 
pitched in Shnnem, so that hd hart to pap through 
their lines to rema to Endor. <1 Sam. xxvilL 4.) 
Eusebius meMfens a village named Santas, In the bn* 
den of Ssbmte* ta the district of Aombattene, wfafrii 
cannot be identical with this. But the Suborn (Xml 
• toO of the same author, which hr places v. JL F. 
•outh of Mount Tabor, corresponds very well with thw 
tfte Odr AmmArn 

vi%% staeatafttere tbs plain of 


▼tttog* start e d iter* the plain of Kadra^HR, ch 
tha ted b M m JM* end NGfrreth, ateft If 
hoar tethof Jte'ta, eccwnt Jwreei, on the Weep 
Hope of tip western spar ef Llttb Hannon (» 
/%£ fG. W.j 

SHv# (HOdp, LXX.), a place repeatedly mentioned 
to tejariba the western extrrr f4 w of the boatee of 
the tteerity of tahmael xxv. 18), # the 
AmaWrites only (1 Sam xv. 7), of the Geab«rt*», 
GnriteS, ind Amriekites (xxviL 8), in all which 
passaged it is placed 44 over against,* 1 “before* and 
on the way to Egypt Hager's well, afterwards 
called Beer-lahai-roi, between Fateh and Bered, 
was 44 in the way to Sfaur." (Gt*> xri. 7, 14.) 
The name is still feond in the south of Palestine. 

41 MoQakhi (-» Beer-lahai-roi) lies on the gnat mad 
from Beershcba to Shor, or Jeftef-ee-te, which is 
its present name,— a grand chain of mountains 
running north and south, a little east of the longi- 
tude of Suez, lying, as Sbur did, before Egypt. 
(Gan. xvl 7.) It lies at the south-west ex- 
tremity of the plain of Paran, as Kadesh does 
at its utmost north east extremity. (Rowlands, in 
Williams's Holy City, vol. i. appendix No. 1. pp. 
465, 466.) [G. W.l 

SHUSHAN. [SrsA.] 

S1AGUL (SioyotfA, Ptol. iv. 3. § 9, (the most 
easterly town ot Zeugitana, only 3 miles from the 
coast, and to which Putput served as a harbour. 
Shaw (Trawls, ch 2) identifies it with some ruins 
at the village of Kaasir-Assetie, from two inscrip- 
tions which he found there, with the words Civ. 
Siagitana, bat which he must huve read incorrectly, 
since the town would have been called Siagnlitana. 
According to Maffei (Mua. Vtron. p. 457. 2) there 
is also an inscription with the words Civ. Siagitana 
near Tuna in Africa; which Orelli (i. p. 334) re- 
fen either to Sigus in Numidia or to Sign in Mauri- 
tania Caesarienais. [T. H. D.] 

SIAN1I0UM. [SAwtioma.] 

SLARUM, a town of Hispania Baetiea, SE. of 
Hispolis. Now Saracatin, in the territory of Utrera. 
(Pita, iii 1. s. 3; G ruler, Inter, p. 803; Flores, 
Med. il p. 571, iii. p. 117, JSsp. Sayr. ix. p. 119, 
fee.) [T.H.D.] 

SIATA, an island on the Gallic coast, which la 
mentioned in the Maritime Itin. after Vindilis, or 
BtUt ItU. D'Anville conjectures Siata to be the' 
Trie <fe test, which is off the ooest of the depart-' 
nwnt of Morbikan, «ad betwoen Mb Itb uA tl» 
—.IfllMwl. [ G - **• j 

SIATUTANDA (irnntn*ta),U mwttoubf 
PtotanrOi. 11. § S7) m » fcnm of bst 

hid pnUblj bo oMtoooo at aU, tb. mm* 
InariSa. that in tha words of Tadtaa (Jm. h>. 

Sbsrsfir's ssssite. 

oridont origin of tboa«nit,ooP>« mod»B goo pagbwy 

'Asscsnursajp 

*y. p! 688), a nation of the Pw&k, bak« 
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SZBABUL 


the junction tf the Hydaspse 
* by Ahnate in Ida 


and Aoreine*, an- 
attompt to invade 
India. Thoy am described an a rode, warlike people, 
armed only with elaba for defooefce weapons. The 
Creaks noticed this nae ef the dub, and that the 
people wen in the habit el branding the re pr es ents - 
taoneladaboB the basks of their cattle, end that 
they were clothed in the akine of wild animals, 
ran theee foeta they in ferred that they most be 
daaemdunto cf Hmculea. There can be doubt that 
they are tba earns race as are celled Sobii in 
Cattine (far. 4. $ 9> A tribe ef riarilar character, 
celled dnpri afoped, gjia jg ^ montiy, 
who ueethe dob, and wear the skine of gosU for 
dofthiag. (Bitter, vil p. 979, v. p. 467; Bobko, 
ilhM%L p.906.) It k paaribk that they 
have derived their name from the mi dba [V.l 
fUBA'RIA, a town of tfaaVetftenes in Hispoma 
Tanaeooont, N. of fohahht, and on tbs road 
from Emerita to Oetaamugnsto. (ftm. Ant p. 
484.) Variously Identified with Beads, FuenU de 
Satwtw. Argawmft, aad foaohs [T.H.D.1 
SIBDA (Mu AHA Mfcrtr, *&«!»), a 


place in Caria, and oea ef the «x 
given by AJtomndv the Gnat to Ada, e daughter of 
king Heeatethaaeof g a Bc n r nawns, end thus became 
•qSmI to Hattoarasmna (Staph. B. a. Plia. w. 

80U«r»A (Mpto: Ato &***»), a town ef 
Bratton eitaatod hi tho mountains about 16 mOoe 
MV. ef Crete*. The naino is mmtkned enly by 
Stephanas ef Byseotiaxn («. *.), who eeOe It an 
Oenotriaa dty, bat it is probable that it is the earns 
place which n now called Santa Seven no, an appal- 
Jetton that is already noticed by Constantine Pcr- 
phyrogenitae in the tenth centnry. It was at that 
time apparently a place of importance, but is now 
much decayed. (Const Porph. de Adm. Imp. li. 10; 
Hotaten. Obi. m Stepk. By*, s. r.) [E. H. B.] 

SI'BERIS (Sfeffxr), a river of Galatia, a tri- 
butary of the Ssngarins; it flowed in a south- 
western direction, and joined the main river near the 
little town of Syceon, not for from Juliopolia. 
(Procop. de Atd. v. 4.) Procopius also mentions 
that this river frequently overflowed its benke, a fact | 
which is perhaps alluded to in the name of a station 
called Hjoeon Potamon, about IS mike east of Julio- 
polia (/t ffieroi. p. 674 )f though it ia possible also 
that the name may be misspelt for Hieron Potamon, 
which is only another name for the Hieras of PHny 
(▼. 43), and unquestionably identical with the Siberia 
which now bean the name of Kwner. [L. S.1 
SIBUZA'TES, an Aqnitaniaa people, wbo sab- 
nutted to P. Oraaeus, Caesar's legatos io b. c. 66. 
(A. 0. til 97.) There are many varieties in the 
manosoript leadings of this name. It is merely by 
founded co reeemblanee of name, that 
they have been pieced shoot Sambmm or Solmsee, 
on the Adbttr, b etween Aquae Tarbdlicse (Vox) 
and Bmyomm [0 L.J 

SIBYLLATES, one of the Aqnitanian tribes 
menthmed by Pfiay (hr. 19). DAnville conjectures 
that the name la prewired In that of the Vallk 
Sdbda, nMntkned by Frsdogarine. He argues that 
they mnot he the aunt people as the Sibuxeks 
who SttMtta* In P, Omm* because Caeear speaks 
of s few sf ths ymstist Aquitoakn tribes which did 
“ to tfm Bomsa general, trusting to the 
i( AU& 9197); from which 

„ 4 dm iwwitest tribes were 

in thsvsUeysoftlmP ym nsse. u The jwoplsof the 
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valley ofdbnfo might derive this advantage ftem their 
situation, which k abut in between Lem Neman* 
and the high part of Adam” (DAnviBe.) [G.L.1 
SIBYRTUST [Stbbita.] j 

SICAMBRI, SYCAMBRl, SYGAMBBI, SU- 
GAMBRI, or SUOAMBHI (ItyafOpm, Bo 6ym*tpo<, 
or i o4 np$pet \ a powerful Qenum trite mmmfaM 
in the time of Oeeear the eastern bank of the 
and artmdiog Am the iky to the Xfose. It fe 
gen e rally earned that this tribe derivti fcs nsm* 
tram the fittie river Ate, which folk its* dm ihias 
a Hfck baker Aeon, and during the ariddk ages was 
callsd Sega, Segate, but la not m a ttkate by any 
anafont writer; this e-mpH*. te uton* , kntkest 

norih end couth of the Aka, and to the north tfth* 
UbH (Ghee. AL A. tv* IB^foA, vi 86; Strab. OH 
pp. 990, 991; Mm Cam. lush l 48* 9k 89, Kv. 
90,39,88,84) When the Uripdae md Tmcteri 
won ddtotelte Oeeear, the imnntaef three trite 
took frihfela the oo untty ef the fltembri, who 
took them under thrir pratetka. Oenmr thends- 
mmded their mmundor; end this bring refused, l@ 
MB his tern* bridge asms tteiSne to strike 
tmnr Into the Germane. The Skambri, however, did 
not welt for his arrival, hat, on the advice of the TW- 
petes and Teneteri, quitted their owneooutry end 
withdrew Into fo w to end mdhhahitod districts, 
whither Oeetoor neither would aer could follow them. 
A few yearn later, nu 61, daring the war against 
ths Ehmmam, we Sad Skambri 6gM§ng against the 
army of Caeear on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
nearly defeating the Romans; Caesar’s arrival, alio 
bad been in another part of Caul, aland saved his 
legions. The Sicambn were then obliged to irtum 
acmes the Rhine. In n. c. 16 the hiesmbn, with 
the Uripetee and Teneteri, again invaded Gallia Bel- 
gica, and M. Lollius, who had provoked the bar- 
barians, unstained a serious defeat. A similar at* 
tack which was made a few yearn later, was rrjieUed 
by Drusns, who pursued the Germans into their mn 
country. After ths withdrawal of the Romans, the 
Sicambn formed a confederation among their conntiy- 
men against the common enemy, and as the Chstti 
who had received the country of the Ubii on the 
right bank of the Rhine, tefnsed to join them, the 
Sicambn made war upon them; and as they Irlt 
their own territory unprotected, Drums peottrated 
through it into the interior cf Germany. After the 
death of Drams, Tiberias undertook ths completion 
of his plans against Germany. Note of ths tnbw 
offend a more vigorous feristanee then the Shwmbn; 
but in ths end they wera obliged to mbmrt; mj 
40,000 Sicemtoi anil Soeri wire tranepjsnted mto 
Gaul, when as antyecto of Bra they mcrirnd ***: 
manta between the tower emiae of the 
the Rhine. In that country they mbs sqnmtly 
formed an imnortant part of the nation or copbw 
wey rf tb . tmEi Tta. 
tiwpUnUd Into Old mm to hw» 
tb.hm.oMto. BMtonate* 
are not mentioned In Watery; they 

ssaavaia«Kgs 

r* to jsEFTHmT*!?! 

farina. ( C a s a. A* G* w» 19; g«tiop» 

n, It. 4?, lib Ml Sto *’ K 

.1*1 A *1| HW*. <*** *"• 
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51; Or* i««. 1 14. 49; Venant. Fort, tie Ckarib. 

Otmot. Tniwuii. 31 ; Procop. BelL Ootk. 
Ci2 . Lydm, * Uagirtr l 50, ui. 36; Zones, Die 
Jtuiifmftr p. 93, folL; Wilhelm, Germamm, p. 149, 
foil.) ®»] 

SICANL rSicuLi.] 

gfOCA VENBWA (atfm or lf*m Oinnpt* 

ptolhr.3. ftObvflLM 9), ft eentkktable town Of 

“■ “ ‘ , ««1 from Mart to Girt* 

i built Oft nWH, end, 

, UIJJ „, . , u _ r , WMftiOrtftftftBte 

We Irani from Vftfafai Mtatetti (41*6.1 19) *fa* 
dwiwdtooMMiM Iron fttampfo tf VftafaftMk 
«xbl94 tMBfc, ift Wfcfcfc* ftflftta% to ft AnSS 
custom, tfa nftitai ofjb^to ^ yoft 
tbon of good family, paMMy pwiiltftM fann^n , 
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Naftfrlmeficni *irwroft*iiwoji 

^“® ! D5r 

according fa (▼« */•*)* i 


la orfar to rafifat a wastage porfan; ft fan 
which famra lino UfaifN iwftWrr 
cfan -rtfon— t , dsvfas d fa Hwninfap of Afafafa . 

»*; Fofrfa l 99, 37.) fan 
(rw^p.97) Ufa It fafa far nofart 
where ft status tf Vmras fas beta femd, ftftd«*b> 
ofapfanuMt tfa words (fafa fl fara mom . (Camp. 
Dooft^W fttaJfftrt* ILpp.96e. 6; MU, 
/mot. bo. 9733.) [T. H. D.] 

SICELLA. [ZiKLftCk] 

SICHKM. [Nftftrouft IL] 

SICIXIA £tk AowfaAnff, SicOfaftfa: 

Siotfy), one of the largest and mort important 
islands in the Mediterranean. U waft mW gm* 
tally reckoned the largest ef ill| theugh ecmeencient 
wnten considered Sardinia aa exceeding it in sins, 
a view which, according to the researches of modern 
geographers, turns out to be correct [Sakduha.] | 

I. General Bkbcrutioil 
T he general form of Sicily is that of a triangle, 
having its shortest side or base turned to the E. f 
and separated at Ha NE. angle from the adjoining 
rjast of Italy only by a narrow strait, called in 
ancient times the Furruu Sicvlux or Sicilian 
Strait, bat now moracommonl / known as the Straits 
of Messina. It was generally believed in antiquity 
that Sicily had once been joined to the continent of 
Italy, and severed from it by some natural convul- 
sion. (Strab. vi. p. 958; PUn. Ui. 8. s. 14; Virg. 
Aen. uL 414.) Bat though this is probably true 
in a geological sense, it is certain that the separation 
must have taken place at a very early period, not 
only long before the historical age, but before the first 
dawu of tradition. On the other side, the W. extre- 
mity of Sicily stretches out for towards the roast j 
Africa, to that the westernmost point of the island, 
"** heedland of Lilybaeum, is separated only by au 
interval of 80 geogr. miles from the Uermasan 
Promontory, or Cose Bon in Africa. 

The general triangular form of Sicily was early 
'OfagnM, and is descnbsd by all the ancient geo* 
grophen. The three promontories that may becon- 
siderwd as forming the angles of the triangle, vis. 
<*pe Peloroa to the NIL, Cape Pachyaus to the SE., 
wd Lilybaeum on the W., were also generally known 
«»d received (Pol i. 49; Strab. vi. pp. 965, 968; 
Win. W.8.i. 14j Ptol UL4| Md. U. 714). It* 
diiMorioo, an wiotuly find: State, «m tte w 
thontjr «f Poddoa h n, r^irtTT the aid* from W*- 
to LUjbMum, whloh h« rockon. the tap*. et 
WOO etedie (« 170 ma. mitee); ead that frem 
, ^TMe to Mania, the aketaetef the thrm, at 
1180 madU. PUft? oo the emnrj rook*. 18« 


Bocnan rate (149 geogr.) from Fafcvfa fa flfahy- 
nos, 900 HP. (160 geogr. mike) from Bfahyms 
to LHybaentn, end 170 JLP. (136 geogr.) from 
Lilybsrum fa f&nmt that making the nortbern 
side thsBfarteet ierteod effa* hugest Bat Strabo's 
viewB j>f the preyx^ 

SiSfab! > breemft fa nfatr tfa wfaft* 
fags of the ofafa Zdfap gMghfafanL from fftkv 

rfldrifti > Wrihug ttt Jfatf ft mat Ami indtftAft tllft 

Sw-XatoatS^ dtaat thamadhtlm. ta* & 
,*«aJt*4Mih am rng ilar t il a wl i r tea* llS 

NwtafafrfaMTlTAnvifa, and wasfadeedS 

slumdfrfa wmmM till the pobfaftOon of the vs* 
luaWe mm ffavegr of the island Nr Captain SmytA 
(Scofrfamap pubUfaed byll^m in 1690, fafa 
that of IfAnvilk fa his Aeafare tihgrqpMfma* 
f/falfe, r«fa 1744.) 

A cMuudfasble part of fiuBy la of a monntainoua 
chsrarter. A range of mountains, which are geolo- 
gfad| r of the same character as thoee in the eoutbem 
portadftfaf Bruttram (the group of AspromomM), 
end may be eooeidsrBcPalmost es a continuation of 
the mine chain, intammted only by the intervening 
•Unit, rises user Gape Pekros, and extends at first 
In a SW. direction to the neighbourhood of Ikor- 
mma (Tauramemum) from whence it tuna nearly 
due W. and continues to hold this course, running 
parallel with the N. coast of the island till it rises 
into the elevated group of the Mtmto Madam* ft 
little to the S. of Crfalu (Cephaloedium.) From 
thence it breaks up into more irregular misses of 
limestone mountains, which form the central nucleus 
of the W. portion of the island, while their arms 
extending down to the sea eocittle the Bay of 
Palermo , as we) as the more extensive Gvlf of 
CasteUamare , with bold and almost isolated head- 
lands. The detached mass of Mount Ebyx {Monte 
di S. OmUasto) rises near Trapani almost at the W. 
extremity of the island, but with this exception the 
W. and SW. coast round to Sciacca, SO miles be- 
yond the site of Selinus, is comparatively low and 
she King, and presents no bold features. Ano ther 
range or mass of mountains branches off from that 
of the Monte Madonia near Polim, and trends m 
a SE. direction through the heart of the island, 
forming the huge hills, rather than mountains, on 
one of which Enna was built, and which extend 
from thence to the neighbourhood of Piam and 
Aidone. The whole of the SE. corner of the island 
i« occupied by a mass of limestone hills, never rising 
to th. dignity 1W* M.uning tte fcro. of moon- 

nllm »pd ravine., and prwentuiR «tap wa^nMOU 
of limatae rook, » a* to comtttuto . ruggte «nd 

A,< Mtea of ttomoontoin* otew derontedattiun to 
uygtwt Station. Tte lotU«at gn«p|,thrt rftte 

toa«* e^.»? 6afoUw hU. 

SgSSE&S&fe 

(! ««> Tte oiwtont wdhtite* SW* ** 
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earn to have bwn somewhat ani 
Iml ns may assign the mams of Nxv- 
tuxius Mona to the chain which rises at Cape 
Fefama, and extends from thence to the neighbour- 
hood of Tanromtnium ; while that of Mom Nbbbo- 
zkbs seems to have been applied in a mom general 
sense to the whole northerly range extending from 
near Taaromenimn to the neighbourhood of Panor- 
ms| and the Hiaqi Mavras of Diodorus can be 
ns others than a part ef.the sense range. (Sea the 
i articles.) But inootopsmtoy the meet 
fc of tho mountains of Sicily, and tbs most 
j physical feature of the whole bland, is tho 
gnat vdcanto mountain of A mu, which rises on 
tbs E. oosst of the Island, and attains an elevation 
of 10.074 fret, while its bass is not less than 00 
miloa in rfmomfcmoca. It to wholly dotaehsd from 
tho mountains and bills which snmand it, bring 
bou n de d on lbs N. by tbs river Aeerioee or Afean* 
taro, and tbs Tally tbimgh whioh it flows, and on 
tho W. and & by tbs %maethna, while on the B. 
its streams of 1st* dmnend aomplstsly Into the aea, 
and eoaatituto the fine of coast for n distance of 
near SO miles. The rivers already mentkawd con- 
stitute (with trifling exeepdBs) tbs Umlfrof tbs 
volcanic dfetrintef Aetna , hot volcanic formations 
of alder date, Including bads of lava, seoriaa, Ac., are 
soattsmd over a ©ouridevmMe exttot of tbs BE. par* 
lien of tbs island, extending from tbs neighbourhood 
of Ptbgoma to that of Polaaolo, and ^even to 
Syracuse. Time indeed b a ton 00 * am melt 
ancient epoch of volcanic action, and can never 
hare been m opermuoo since the existence of man 
upon the island. The extensive action of vdoanto 
fires upon Sicily was, however, ob eer red by the 
ancients, and is noticed by several w rite r s . Tbs 
apparent oomwetion between Aetna and the vomnoes 
of tbs Aeolian Islands is mentioned by Strabo, and t 
tbs same author justly appeals to the craters of the 
Pabd, and to the numerous thermal springs through- t 
out the Island, as proofs tint the subterranean 
agencies wars widely diffused beneath its surface f 
(Strab. vL pp. 074, 075) j 

Pew countries ia Europe surpass Sicily in general | 
productiveness and fertility. Its advantages in this 
respect ere extolled by many ancient writers, 
btrabotellp ns (ri. p. 273) that it was not inferior to 
Italy in any Mad sf pvodpga, and even surpassed it in 
many. It teas generally bsiiovad to be the native 
country of wheat (Died. v. 0), and H is aartain that 
it waa not fc ps tert hy any country either to tbs 
a tom da n es # quaflty of this production. It was 
' lor the aaoaUtnee sf Sts honey 
b sf Which ware extend vriy ax* 

$ as well as tor He sheep and eattle, 

* of berate, among which these 
wen the 


flL 70d)> Tfern worn indeed no extensive plains, 
/i an l r the lircwi 

toritoM *0^ wOnri ttom^toMMa d0 Ctoiomdto, wartmad- 


EtOtUA. 


The dfanete of Sicily may be co ns idered as Inter- 
mediate b a tme n those of Southern Italy add Africa. 
The northern part of tits Island, indeed, closely re- 
sembles the portion of Italy with whioh it to mm 
immediately to contact; but the southern and south, 
western parfr present strong I ndications of their 
mors southeriy latitude, and have a parched and 
arid appsarSAss (at least to the eyes sf northern 
tmvsUsrs), except in winter and spring. Tbs ahead, 
sues also sf tbs dwarf palm (C imi a to i t 
Itonh), n riant unknown to stfasr parts of 1 

tends to Mm • peculiar aq Wet to Unto dim 

Skdiy. The entente sf tbs istotd in general war 

MpIMIllr Mt IIIMltol initwlhll •J-wptSs**. 

aMtboagbatib* p—t d*f mmf dtarte* if ft 


MlSr Hnnijr h.iMi|M b gwd «*m t» 
Wlm lb> tfci. wooU b* p**!? diatakM by m 

It ta rawnnh, Mod, taUtiV, M k th* «mk tt 
Mr, thu bmpmtlj th. mr mm «h »eh tn mi 

MNfW ky £2fir% 

«MJ MNt <kt ulAllMMlMr MKb 

a^assanuRnh 



af tha sariy noMriatfan of frrily 
and osmdrismttan la gmsndly 
its toms wss obn- 



to have been 

i Af MU ItaL tor. 00$ Vug. Asm 
tot indeed ns extensive 


the hanks of tbs tymaethwM, and known 
to a nriato titote m tito l anupi « Lunntr< 


But the wbris Inland wad into* 

rittor by m m mtri na 
Shn 4to*7Aho~ j£u F mi mJmul t^mt 
■gyrate gpig^riniiiwtog 

W&Jl* - - ■*. A. .. ... - 

wiwp sstewnimMwnetey 



ooftfy derived from that of tbs people who coutineed 
to hwtoncal times to be its chief inhabitants, the 
fiiOVLi or SiTBLa (SureAri); end tbs trsditioa um- 
vsreully reosued represented them as drossing over 
from tbs msmknd, where they had formerly dwelt, 
in the extreme southern portico of Italy. The tra 
dittoes and notices of this poopie in other parts ot 
luly, and of their pievioas wanderings and nngrs- 
twos, are, indeed, extremely obscure, and will be 
discussed elsewhere [Siccu] ; but the feet that 
they were at one time settled In the BrutUsu pnmi- 
sula, and from thenoe passed over tote Sicily, way 
be s ifely received as historical. There is every pro- 
bability also that they were not a people distinct in 
their on gin from the non whom we subsequent Ir 
hod in that part of Italy, but were doaely couneeted 
with tha Oeostriaas and their kindred t tntes* 1“- 
4md,tb* mmmaf MmrtJ* •*"*"**•" 1 
dared by nawnr nkMebtoto *to sf tontowt f 
Tim 


ik. pMtnhBSD ijmsWi* wfeu 


ttoim oeoapytog tk 
tktoktodtedsmn 
wtdob ws find the 


tto 

which wwflad _ 

language and rirKSMlto tf tbi 
tbs iriend, 



with 

the 

in 
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vmm of iem t iy g o o es and Cyclopes $ bat these 
fabulous teles, preeerred only by the eerly poets in a 
inenner theft tandem it Impossible to separate troth 
from foletbeod, are justly discarded by Thucydides 
as unworthy of serious consideration (Thuc. n. 2). 
It may suffice to remark, that Homer (of course, the 
earliest authority on the subject) says nothing di- 
rectly to move that he conceived ei^er the Cy- 
clopes or Leeotiygonee ee dwelling fin Sadly; and 
this fie In both onset a mere Inforenmof later write* 
or of seme toddao set unknown to na* ** 
indeed, in ons peeasge, mentions (but net in 

“ piM 


rally identified with tally, though them is certainly . 
nothing mtheOdy^eydhat would ostnmfiy fed* 
suchaooatata* Butlt wee a tradition gtanrelh 
received theft Sh% he^siwdovjy been eaSedTni. 
menu, frees its liiMKilei tan end the three 
pmmontase dhaft taned Pi extxuntae (Thus. vi. 

2 ; Died, f, t ; Skrab, vi p. m% art this name 
ws» ooMMMted with the Besnede Tbifaakla, Xt fis 
obvious theft snnli n name eonld wdy hews been 
given by Omsk navigator*, end mgnes a consider- 
able amount of acquaintance with the configuration 
of its shone. It could not, therefore, have been (ae 
supposed even by Thucydides) tht original or native 
name of the island, nor coukl fit have bain in use 
even among the Omsk* at a vety early period. But 
we cannot discard the general testimony of ancient 
writers, that this waa the earfat appellation by 
which Sicily was known to the Greek s. 

Another people whom Thncydides. apparently 
with good reason, regards as mom ancient than the 
Siuls, were the feiCAXi, whom we find in historical 
times occupying the western and north-western parte 
of the island, whither, according to their own tradi- 
tion, they had been driven by the invading Stcela, 

* hen these crossed the straits, though another tra- 
dition ascribed their removal to the terror and devas- 
1 .tun caused by the eruptions of Aetna (Thuc. vi.2 ; 
Died. v. 6). The Sicanuins claimed the honour 0 t 
Inung autochthons, or the original inhabitants of the 
island, and this view was followed by Timacus ; but 
Thucydides, as well' as Phihstus, adopted another 
tradition, according to which they were of Iberian 
extraction (Thuc. L c.; Diod. C e.). What the 
arguments were which he regards as conclusive, we 
«e unfortunately wholly ignorant; but the view is 
in itself probable enough, and notwithstanding the 
dose res emb lance of name, It ia certain that through- 
°*ttbs historical period the fiioani and Sieuli an 
uniformly tnatad aa ram. Hanae it is 

unprobable that they worn manly tribsa of a kindred 
as we should otherwise have been led to infer 
ta ft# ta that the two names am evidently only 
twotanaof thl same appellation. 

.A third ape which fietaed fin SiaUy within the 
bistoncal period, and whisk fie regarded by ancient 
m tainet from the two preceding cose, 
“tat of Etna, who inhabited the extreme north* 
*«■ tam oomer of the kkmL about Em and 8a* 
RMt. Trtditk* MBrib-1 to tbu> . Tnj»a origin 


Ptaddyl 


J5® MP, ^tajg them as a dlstaft mania tan their neigh* 
t| ta fltad. Both fhn^dideo and Ski 

saswnvtasiwt 
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btr* goodly diappfu-i or hod isMrgri into tbt 
mrroondiim tribes, and their name fa JMI again 
found in history. 

Such ware {he indigeoons mom by which ta By 
*** P®°|W *ta its comfts were finft visited, and 
wdooiCH e stabli she d thereby the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks. Of the eekaties of the former people we 
bavl little information, but we are told in general by 
XhnevdUee ttoa ttav oMniaai wmom 

mmdv* mm< ern kSSt *SulSm ^» 

«*»* ir tSCTaBSt 

ssTwcrusaijS 

*Mgj map pm> mm trading suttae^md 
« to} tatbfi^Kt ** eriablieh themselvm permn* 
tatainerearing numbers in taty, the 
PhoetdetaO^ptally withdraw to the NW. star 
of tbefietad, Where they rek\/^ three pern**** 
inttkmsnts, Ustya, Pommy us, and SoWsor Sehm* 
tom. Ham they were supported by the alliance of 
the neighbouring J&frnd, anil had oho the advantage 
«f the peoadn to of Carthage, upon which they all 
became eventually dependent. (Thuc. 1 0 .) 

th aii onhmw it ofthe Grade odtaes in SfoUy 
began *uout the midd^of the eighth* century me* 
and was oontimaed for above a centfay end a half. 
Their dates and origin are known to us with much 
mom certainty tinfo those which took piece during 
the corresp o nding period in the south of Italy. The 
earliest were established on the £. coast of the island, 
where the Chakndic colony of Naxos was founded 
in n. c. 735, and that of Syracuse the following 
year (b.c 734), by a body of Corinthian eettlers 
under Arch ia& Thus the division between the Chal- 
cidic and Doric colonies in Sicily, which been so 
prominent a part in their political history, become 
morkra from the very outset. Tht. Choladians were 
the firat to extend their settlements, having founded 
within a few years of the parent colony (shout b. a 
730) the two cities of Leohtini and Catawa, both 
of them destined to bear on important part 10 the 
affairs of Sicily. About the same time, or shortly 
after (probably about b. c. 728), a fresh body of 
colonists from Megara founded the city of the same 
name, called, for distinction's sake, Megara Hyb- 
laea, on the E. coast, between Syracuse end Oatana. 
The first colony on the S. coast of the upland was 
that of Gela, founded in ». c. 690, by a body of 
emigrants from Bhodes and Crete; it was, therefore, 
a Doric colony. On the other hand, the Ghaloidkae 
founded, aft what precise period we know not, the 
colony of Zarcxjc (afterwards called Mmbasia), in 
a position of the utmost Importance, aa co mm e n d i n g 
the SHK*n Straits. The rapid rise and prosperity 
of these first settlements are shown Ij their having 


in their turn the parents < 
vied with them, and, in • 

pMasd them in importance. Thuewefind Syracuse 
en tonta t tta power by establishing in aiiaeasHon the 
coMeeof Aorae in me. fiM. CAiliimAjiiamd. 
644. and C aAkabxxa in mo. 599* Of thesa^ ths 
M ata rose to be s flourishing city and the *M 
of tba natohbbwiag Gala. The latter city be Ha 
mm ftmS the colony of Agexgehtch, in tom 
MQl which, though one of the late* of ta talk 

mb m •. o. #88, ferik* J» wajOjUlj 
Bmblnmn Megara, rnmomea wm mmma npm 
Sn m Qmot, rat «• . *M» pNNt 
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prosperity for surpassing Hud of ritber of te 
lerdtfe*. jfetfno* was the most westerly of tho 



At the 


(M colonies, and immediatrij bor d ered on the ter- 
ritory of the Elymi and the Phoenfebn or Cartbagi- 
nien settlements. Oh the N. coest of the blend, 
the only independent Greek colony wee Huuou, 
fbandod ebont m. c. 648 by the Zanriaoans; Mr lab, 
M^etnoolMpro^the seme people, taring appmwnd^r 

dency of Zonrie To the above Met cfGraek eefe* 
vice nnet he Added Oalupotjc end 
ef to eebnfoe el Mesas, bet whkeh 
here etteiiied to nodhra 

UM/ R Ml My pRHNk 

Our e coo nnte of the early history of there »*- 
‘ ‘ in Mdhr me unfortunately 

We leant Indeed in 
\ that they ran to eensidanble power 
end importance, end enjoyed e high degree ef wealth 
end p rosperity, owing he well to the fertility end 
natural advantages of tlw bland, a» to their foreig n 
commerc e . It b evident abo that staaft early period 
they Attended their ever a wajntoMe 

part ef the adjoining eoutrtnuw that eadrXy had 
lie dAdd or te rri t ory, riUsRfeoarideralta^exteat, 
t a enbfaol population ef antira origin, 
ime the flbiltt of the interior, in the 
northern parte ef tab blend, and'ths 
nd Elymi in the W., maintained their 
, though they aettn to have given but 
little trouble to their Greek neighbour* During 
the aixth cent ur y a& tho two meet powerful etfebe 
in the blend appear to hem been Agrigeuttun end 
Gala* Syrac u se not having yet Attained te that pre- 
dominance which H subsequently enjoyed. AM* 
gentmn, though cue of the latest of the Greets cnlo- 
umb u Sicily, seems to have risen rapidly to pros, 
parity, and under the abb, though tyrannical 
g over n ment of the despot I*taUri»(B c. 570—554) 
became apparently for e time the most powerful 
dty in the blend. But we know very httle about 
his reel hwtory, and with the exreptxn of a few 
scattered and isolated notices we have hardly any 
account of the affirin of the Greek cities before n. c. 
500. At or before that period we find that a poli- 
tical change had taken place In mnet of these com- 
munities, wnd that their governments, which bad 
originally been eUge r cMe al , had poosAd into the 
hende ef despots or tyrants, who ruled with unoon- 
tmlbd power. Such were Peneet»us at Leontini, 
Cbander at Gab, TcriUus at Himem, and Scythes at 
Zaoeb (Arbt- PeL v. 19 ; Herod, vi 88, vil 
154). Of these Cbander seems to have been the 
“ la, and laid the foundation of a power which 
hfo brother end soccenor Hippocrates te 
r a great part of the bland. 
Calfipshe, Leontbi, Maxes, Zands, and Camarina 
eaunssainly bl under the arms of Hippocrates, and 
flwaeuse itadf only esca p e d subjection fay the Inter- 
rautkn ef the Corinthbne (Hand, vil 154). But 
wbrf Wffttnm tori bfltd to afttoww acam- 
rihM ivCMm, *k- rmowM Um at dmpotrf 

SSmuV StfW g S th. rfrirdtamarioM at 

* ,J — *- — *- 


sueceeded in 


' ■ to 


rf tk* pvgNH rf Grmk 
ikon ilmt wholly from 
M *— *> 8m, h m M M r, tkjsms* 


lumsdf mister of feet rivals* * a 48& ft**, 
tbb thue Mag negbeted hb font* gamatasat of 
Gob, and dbeoted all hb efforts to bumtob 
meat of hb new ac q uisi tio n. He d es towed Ca- 
marina, and removed all the inhabitants to sjyraouic, 
together with a Urge part of those of Geb itself, sad 
all the principal citasns ef Msgara Bybbrat* 

Bftmm i wee, SsmiabaA tolhe rankef the Ait 
4hy in Sofly, which it rtttSmri for many owututo 


A fow yearn before (m. a 488), Thsne 

bed hhn eetf to the pseatodou ef «to 

* AgrWgsfe as* SubssqasoUy 

Kssiss ” «r&nts 

time alee Aamritoaa, despt|«f Btagfousu eg tto 
other side ef the straits, hud sad^ffiTlbtok 

»*>*r.**rs 

we gave tie name er^ — sese^^m, ay tiBfow M pas ever 
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iaaerrf Warn 

u k. . " fE\L aLZZ« u 

mu sass% ee vp§ sa w ma m iy 

by the ssahessy seme hbn drum Sparta md 
Athsue tohatsbs hb eeshtsnra aglinri the thrystaari 
invaebu of Xanu* (Bared. vCjUKft, 157>9ri 
hb aiMfoklto was called off to a dtoger m«e haao- 
dbtely id head Tsrillus, the aap s lbd IsquM 
Hmwra, h ad culled to the essbtazne uf the CMp* 
gtobaa, and that people seat a vest flaeAf* and eta/ 
under a gaeara! named Baudfcer, who bid siege to 
Himera, n. r. 480. Tbcron, h swev d , wee ebb to 
maintain poseeesbn of Umt dty until the arrival it 
Orion with so army ef IMM100 foot end 5000 torse 
to his rritsf, with which, though vastly inferior to 
the Carthagtotoa forces, he attacked and totally de- 
feated the wraej ef Uamibar. This great victor} 
which was eeo t m n porneoue with the battle o( 
Ssbmie, cubed Orion to the highest pitch of wpota- 
tbn, ead beemne not bee celebrated among the few 
Uan Greeks than these of Sabays and Pbtaaa sroonp 
their esntineatol brethren. Hb vast number ot 
prisoners taken at Hhnsm end dbtributed as sbvee 
among the ritbs of Stoly added greatly to then 
wealth and reso ur ces, and the opportunity was taken 
by many ef them te eraet great public works, winch 
continued to adorn thsra down to a lata pent* 

(D 0*7dU tag m rrha hb gr tot »W«7" 
SHm»: hot b. Irawnlttad hb font tuunuM 
to hb ImtlMC Hbm. Th. btbr, hW, .tbomti* 
gntol, inferior to Orion to dnuMtor, mi to «*» 

bttl^hflC tf £ 

great naval victory oy woven ne snw 
MW to luly from tlMritodto rf to* p rth *J' 
bUm ud TyrrbmUn* (fc C. 474) •»*«! Wo. • «' 
moritod npntation throogboot th* Om M**" * 
Attb.Min.ttoMth.nbrf 
omtomIv. w thiOhriridtoriitoirfSfr. yy r 
rf which b. torit. hywfriUnft ril Sj 
Mum ud Onto—, whom bo wnpribd to n”°" 
to lMUtta4 Orijn ffl 

body at uiriritomtou* ton ^ 
eburasd Its 

torrign at 

fauifab* 


*T 


r t . hadtostbnd 


8K3LU. 

ul m tkM «Mml to at hart aaadad 
. Aniw fwlarton oeenmd a toyeniMr at 

Srs-SfS TSST&^R 

ibm Tiolmt and tyrannical procaedingi qolekly 

i>_i MitMnfwetlon anxwg tha Byracgima. Tto 

Ow final far • garni molt of all tba 

dSorf ewy, afaa fdM ttalr fatoto wfth Urn* rf 
the Oji a u ato fto , a tfto jjW i # *» 
VBhMftmMiafamtMftKtf 
(DM. *k 97 , 

ftfl 

whiofl IWgriMmr OMW^Mto Mfe 

m*m m * ' " ' ^ 4 
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rfaMng «rs «M» Ototoatofa 
i(Uial Owclila atttatfl, m§ 


by a 

Ito. «<! tbo 
r I M p i rtiv e 

MnfQJM vj 
maii A flon* 
to Hi on* 

gtoriCttridfo titimii, tuft itonmed ite anatom 
name rDfod. *& traaquSIHty thus re- 

MtaUfaUl was «* mnftud miraaiiiiim and duration; 
andthehatf eem«iyfo|^ » ptriod ef 

Uw Greek dtfoi to the 

island, they httatoed 

(with the ffetofett of Syracuse) their highest 
degree of op ri Jfta and power.^ TMa (a dtotin©% 
feted by Diodonutt o.) and to fcarkaMy uonfimmd 
hy the stlU »iefe|ifeoWtootB,---All the greatest ^ 
chitectand works being referable to this period. Of 
the form of governntoiit estoMbhed to the Sfcilton 
cities at this time we here little information, but it 
seems certain that a democratic constitution was in 
almoHt all instances substituted for the original 
oligarchies. # 

But prosperaep as this period (a^ 461—409) 
undoubtedly was, it was by no means one of un- 
broken tranquillity. It was disturbed in therfbst 
instance by the ambitions schemes of Dncetius, a 
Siculian chief, who endeavoured to organise all the 
Sicela of the ffifeariar into one confederacy, which 
should be able tomake bead agrinst the Greek 
cities. He at the same time founded a new city, to 
which he gave the name o&palice, near the sacred 
fountain of the Palid. But these attempts of 
Dncetius, remarkable as the only instance in the 
whole history of the island in which we find the 
Sitela attempting to establish a political power of 
their own, were frustrated by his defeat and banish - 
meat by the Syracusans to ». c. 431 ; and though 
he once more* returned to Sicily and endeavoured to 
wlabUsh himself on the N. coast of the island, his 
projects were interrupted by his death, B.C. 445. 
(Diod. xL 88, 90— 92, xtt. 8, 89.) He found no 
successor; end the 8icde ef the interior ceased to 
be formidable to the Greek dtlcs. Many of their 
towns were actually reduced to •objection by the 
Syracusans, while others retained their independent 
position; but the operation of Hellenio influences 
WMjraduslly diffusing ittolf throughout tha whole 

The nekt important event to the history of Sicily 
is the gnat A*b«ii expedition to b. o. 415. 
Ahesdy,ea| aiil^pertod^ after the outbreak 
of the Peloponaastod War, the Athenians had inter- 
fered in the aflkirs of “ 


«Uhi 


v aqd» to ». o. 427, had 


support 


n squadron under Lichee and Gbaroesdee to 
** the lento or GhatoUUe cities in the island, 
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Vhk* were fosadtonsd by focifUMre pewtoftd Doric 
urit^hsors* Hte the opwmfofw of .fawwiwfUtotoi 
M well as orStirnefen and fephratoa, urfe fol- 
lowed them to * fl. 425 with a large faces, were of 
«n untoportsmdmracter, vnd in b. o. 424 s general 
pnotftoaiM of foe Greek dtws to Sidlywss brought 
about by a eongnae held at Gela (Thun to* 88, 
68V Bra the ntoto tons ooodnded dirt ntittonafei 
Ian# ujfofhram r^Bse jra nrara iia took ad vsntora of 
the totrattto'dbfofetoto at Leontltd to toMTifob 
foatdty: while tfepieraii 
eur with Mr ranMWMa 
Mfos, wham they Ureesed to 
Ua^ font foil ihf Stole farad to apfly foNfoieto 
HjMfo the Leonfctoe exiles atooaued for 
I flfoSto quarter, and the Atbentona, who 
wwwabfofoltoi at the heq(^ ff their pewto, aent 
out tofotepadiftoa an for largest scale, nomltoBy for 
foapeteoiton of their sBfes in Sicily, but to teaUty, * 
as immMm ebearvea, to hopes of making foem- 
adm masters of foe whole island (Thus. vi. 6). 

It is haposribte here to xriate to detail foe pro- 
eeedtogs of that celebrated expedition, which wih 1 
be felly noticefoto the article Ctracosa*, and 
ere admtofoly rotouRn GrotaV History of Greece, 
fol. viil ch. 58—60. Its failure may be attributed 
fe great measure to the*' delays sod inactivity of 
! U*, who lingered at Catena, instead of prooeed- 
iif at once to besiege Syracuse itself, and thus gave 
the SmcnteM time to strengthen and enlarge thar 
fortifications, ntthe asms time that they revived foe 
courage cf their allies The siege of Syracuse was 
net Actually commenced till foe spring of 414 ». c., 
and it was continued till the month cf September, 
topIS B.a, with foe most unremitting exertions on 
both sides. The Syracnssns were supported by the 
chief Dorian cities in the island, with foe exception 1 
of Agrigentum, which stood aloof from the contest, 
as well as by a portion of the Sicel tribes : but foe 
greater pert of those barbarians, as well as foe 
Chakidic cities of Naxos and Catena and the Seges- 
tane, furnished assistance to foe Athenians (Thuo. 
vii. 57, %8). 

The total defeat of the Afoemaa armament (by 
for the moat formidable that had been seen to Sicily 
since that of the Carthaginians under Hamilcar), 
seemed to rive an irresistible predommmice to the 
Dorian cfoea in the island and to Syracuse uqpem- 
ally. But it was not long before they again found 
themselves threatened by a still more powerful 
invader. The Seltounttoes immediately took advan- 
tage cf foe fluhire of foe Athenians to renew theur 
attacks upon their neighbours of Segesta, and foe 
latter, feeling their inability to 

in tha affiura of Skily from tba 
Himer. ratal this oocadoo, .«i th y t o 
nbam foM all ambitious projects oona ?* t>d f 
the is l and , though they Mill mamtained a footing 
there bymesns of theif sulyect or dejwidenttovms 
nf Pasmniia. Motya, and Soluntum. But they now 
themselves at tbe ^pnortimitv 

aSaa'acs srSft 
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t!me f nest to Agrigentum and Spaetne* probab# 
the most flourishing city in Sicily, but it wus i^hoHy 
unprepared for deface, end wee taken after a siege 
of only a few days, the inhabitants put to the sword 
or made prisoners, and the walls and public builds 
Sags raxed to the ground (Diod. xiiL 84— 68> 
From thence Hannibal turned hie arms against Hi- 
mero, which waa^ble to wotmot ita resistance some- 
what longer, hut eveutuaHy Ml alao Into hlsrpower, 
when in order to avenge himself for bkgraadrother’e 
Mat, ha put the whole male population In the 
•word, and so utterly destroyed the city that it waa 


(Id. Jriit 69—69). 
Jgsr these exploits Hanaih 


with U* 


dial rMwMd to OwtMg. 
fat his eucomom *had 
the ambition of tin 

o detgnminad upon a wtoed in va sio n of 
in a a 406 sent thither an aUMgr atillj 
larger than the preceding. under the comtnugd if 
HmudhaL Agrigentnm, at this Met thn any 
highest point of its power and epolence, was eg 
•km tbs 6rot object of tbs Carl" 

[though the dtixsua 
for itsfonoia, and fa u_ 

i foraVpiod of 

tiny wain at kagth compelled by 


this 
anna, ane 
paratko 


;SSK 


der. The greater partofftbe inhabitant* evacuated 
the dly, which aharad ft* fate of Saha* and Hi- 
am (Died. sift. 81, 91). * 

Three of the principal Greek dties in Holly had 
tlkn alrsady foUen, and in the spring ef to c. 406, 
Himfileo, who had succeeded Hannibal lit the com- 
mand, advanced to the attack of Gala. Meanwhile 
the powe r of Syracuse, upon which the other dtise 
had in a groat drgree relied for their protection, -had 
been in jg re mi measure paralysed by mtenyi disaen- 


bomrouddro d A u kh A r. ft vrihmB'inf be hhd 
dfooimdtao conquests, as well ns made mat pro. 
pstotWna for war, by enlarging and strengthening 
the fortifications of Symouse and building an enor- 
mous fpfo, that he proceeded to declare war against 
Carthage, b.c. 397. His first snooeroea were radii and 
•udden : almost all the dtisa that had recently been 
added to t bit Cart haginian lonMw in k. 

b* maim UinSafaiim to tto 
rtauf swy, wfcw. ifctH «w«f ft* 

euggtapjm iuw 

Jgho landed in Sfeily with JBIBpi 
pwreiud Motya and ethm^ftmrf 
mm by Mitiyrius, but Sranoed dug the N 
ftTO* of tbftMamf ft Mro s ano, whtehhgfafc by 
assault atd wM pl hfoyi Dfonyrius torn even 
romppBed to shut hhnsfttup within 'the walk of 
Byimsuafcfthem be was dowdy besieged If Hurift, 
but a euddae protUcnoe that broke sit H theft*, 
thaginhm agfon reduced them fat their tom tsaacb 
stroke that flfmilco wm glad to ometuds a stem 
capitulation mod retiro to Am* *<Dfod. rib; 47 
—76). Hostilities with Canfaaflp *«ro maewedin 
J*. a 993, bit with mff Make basalt, and 
the pm coochtded kw fiflftwfam year (* c. 
399) sftme to haenftft mttaw ft wash the 


1 Dionysius now availed hlmeair of throe 
to iftse himself to the pmaasiM* d despotic power. 
But hie first operations were net more aaermafiri 
than those of the general* be replaced, and after an 
ineflbctual attempt to relieve Gels, he abandoned 
both that dty and Csmanna to their Cate, the inha- 
bitants of both emigrating to Leoutml fftroyaias 
was able to fortify himself in the snprsme power at 
Syracuse, and hastened to conclude peaelSrith Hi- 
milco upon terms which left the Carthaginians undis- 
puted masters of nearly half of Sicily. In addition 
to their former paeerorisaa, Ssfiaus, ffipn, and 
Agrigrotnm warn to ha Amro to Carthage, while 
tha inhabitants of Gala and Camarina wars to ha 
allowad torotmu tatkrir native cite art eaoditke 
of brooming tributary to Caithaga (fi tat xilL 
114.) 

from tide time Pkayafam rrigned with nndkpuftri 
•rimeriftr at Bynums for a n trio d of 

«ST5 " 


(to a 405-967), 
‘ Ms 



Hi abla at Ms death ft 

Prirod to hie son. ftft 
toastatoofgmat power 
- ri fak dominion iwV 

oi may, bis tmflj* was Mmami ay gropt ns summu | 
dmmm of ftpfeM; Tftnfth ha 
mUSrn tifrmiT tlm 

MtflMfoh U| MMM A* j 
^^U^BfiU^mgn BB^P I w w 

oooaaiNpvwa ms awn a mn on iy mum 
turn his ti ftmr frft ft the gpfaft ef J 

-f ^ li 

own pus wramni vroe aonro voq m 
notnf in rim t-* totoui rouriml ika Gfal 

vvwvw www wwnro wane 

dtetfOi^ t lhMLO>*M,Md ImMiU 

Mum ronShtlro iWro row 

wmau mwnroiwwy nut an am rvnro> row an cx» 
toiM hb teMm tw • graM ]Wl «*!» Snl 



lato. e. 9M wjwii 1 - - 

bftwp M to frt— gd th» QuOmm, tort »fter 

tm gnat haulm, ml|k aBnmrift aftro on both 
3th a fireah tknfy was mqariuHidJby which Ik 
tint Halycus waa a rik wkhod as^the bourisiy 
hatwsau tha^two psftft fti limit thus fixed, 
though often infiriftpd, oonrinuafi tabareeagnindby 
several succeasiva treaties, and may be condderri iu 
forming from henceforth tlto permanent tkeef^ 
ftnrcatkn between the Garthagftftl and tin Greek 
awar in fodly fftkd, if. 17> . 

(For a mom detailed account of dm frign of Punr 
usrond hb wars will* tha Car th u gio k ft , see tie 
arttne Diontsiia in the Bfofr. JDfot wLp.l#H 
The earne fronts are foUy narvaTOd by Mr.Gmte, 
rod. x. i 91, 69, and vd xl ck (ft.) 

Several fenprotant towns in Bbify darirod tftr 
origin from the reign of tho aUftr Dkftmks and *k 
revolutions which tbanjiak pkaa ft the nkid 

^roT:BSHg*g 
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ills 

of ayfuamnit^. „ 

dm riOsans, 

tfagfo hri dm 
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Us garri*?», and still secured him a footing h gicfly. 
It was not till idler a long blockade that hk eon 
AMUoeratee an compelled to surrender it ii*o the 
h£3e of Dion, who thus became master of Syracuse, 
b* c» 85 6. But tha success of Dion yas fur from 
restoring liberty to Sicily, or even to the Syracusans: 
the despotic proceeding# of Dion excited universal 
id he jras at length assassinated by 
iflfhi own tfikan.uo.m The 

.JtaeMw <”* ■«•**»** 

with mm w* I mtl fc rt l y lojjBrtid 

SStM^S&ZlStJSS 

Ms return, and bootito cm mors master *f Ortygm 
But the rest of the city was still M4 by * tab * 
named Siestas, who called in the ftMMttc of tbe 
Carthaginians. OrtygU was now fataftiji both by 
spa and land bj a Car th agi n a » flset JWhny. It 
waa in this state of dte that a party fffbiacme, 
equally opposed to niton and Dionyetos, fed ro* 
oouiaetotiMLparent Mgr «f Ostfarth, and a snail fares 
of 1200 Ubti u toW to tal to their etafstsuoe under 


Timatero, st.c^ft44o wtac 


mm* rapid and 


brilliant; andffthUi lass than tiro montha own hid 
Ispdigg hi My, be fbandntoself unexpectedly^!* 
the poMiesPn of Ortygto, which wes voluntarily 
surrendered to him by Dgnynus. Hicetas and the 
dene were, how wsr^ stfll aseaten of the 
rest of the city, fet ^ddieuaioa «»£lM 
their defence ; the Carthaginian general Msgon 
sdddenly withdraw his faces, and Timoleon etofly 
wreetedT the city from the Banda of Hioeiw, 
U. c. 343. , * 

Syracuse wee now ,r&tcred to liberty and a de- 
mocratic form of government; and the same change 
^as quickly extended to the other Greek cities of 
Sicily. These had thrown hff the yoke of Syracuse 
during the disturbed period through which they had 
rocentljrpessed, but had, wOh few exceptions, fallen l 
into thp hands of local despots, who had established* 
themselves in the posses 
were, Hicetas himself 


Such 

at Leutyini, Mtunrifaus at 

Catana, and Hippon at Mi isana, while minor despots,* 
also of Greek oqjgin, had obtaiued in like manner thel 
chief power in the Sicuhun cities of Apolloma, 1 * 
Centunpa and Agygiuin. TimoUpd now turned his 
arms in succession against all these petty rulers, and 
overthiew lupin one after another, restoiing the city 
in each oaaeto the possession of independent and 
MqanwhUe UrfGreeto'I* 

# ? wftf • mm gaoend danger frtfe a 

fresh Cfetfefttoii invaston; but the total defat of 
thwr geEerals HaedrueS and Hamilcar at the river 
Cnpdeua (auc.34Ql op* of the moat brilliant and 
deculve victoriaM** g^Md bjr tb« Greeks overth* 
Carthagi n ii na , wft an and to ail (Mh from that 
,n *5S r . J *— ptaoa Out followed too* mo# 
eatahOahed tkeHaljmas a. the bouiidarj Utwren the 
twoMidow (Dtod. rr. 17\ 
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himself to Mar by very much 

the elder Dtemtos, whom he nsembfei in i_„_ 
and ability, While he even surp assed him to iiW- 
guinaiy and unsparing severity. The reign of 


period that < 

omf&ti, 
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lead, the moat Aaitama 1 

a to MMi m i 

mA dnl warn u w*U m 
— feotwom 4to OnokM 
f ^ ay riu s, titfitVrlf I 
|e pat nf Carthaginian i 
'jto the pomsasicu of i 
extended his 
city a^er 
hie turn* rto 

In a. c. 310, he was defeated tt the 

^ met the hill of Ecnomus, by the 

CMtbegtoiaii gHgural Hamilcar, to db a 

bake that 41 seemed to extinguish all his hopes i 
his allies and dependent cities quickly threw off Me 
yoke, and Syracuse itself was once more blenkaOw 
ay a CUsthsginian g|et In 'this extremity Aga- 
thocles adapted the daring reaptotion of txanaporttog 
hit away to ‘Africa, and garrying on the war at the 
v ei yj pitoa df Qarthsge. During his afasaooe (which 
wSsmrotwBed for nearly mir yearn, me. 31 0—807) 
Hamilcar had brought a large part of Sicily under 
the dominion* of Carthage, but waa foiled in all his 
attempts upon Syracuse, and at length wee himself 
taken prisoner iu a night attack, and put to death. 
The Agrigenttoes, whose name had been scarcely 
mentioud tor a long period, bat whose city appeare 
to have been revived under Timoleon, and now again 
appears as one of the most coiuddereble hi Sicily^ 
mhde a fruitless attempt to raise the banner of free- 
dom and independence, while the Syracusan exile 
Deinocrutes, at the head of a huge army of exiles 
ibd mercenaries, maintained a sort of independent 
position^, aloof from all parties. But Agathodee, ou 
his return from Africa, concluded peaoe with Car- 
tilage, and entered into a compromise with Dei no- 
crates, ri(Be he established his own power at Syra- 
cuse by a fearful massacre of all that were opposed 
to dm. For the last twelve ye are qf his reign 
(b.c. 301 — 289 ), his dCminian seems to have been 
firmly established over Ijfraeusa and a great part 
of Sicily, so that he was at liberty to follow out hie 
aipbitiouk schemes to the aouth of Italy and 

^TftSthe death of Agathoclre 289), Sicily 
seems to have fallen into a state of great coofiudnuj 
ffriacuse Apparently still retained its predomWtott 
position among the Greek cities, tinder a dee p # 
Uamed Hicetas: but Agrigentum, which bad aXte 
f& into the hands of * d«pot namad PUntw* 
id to a position that abnete enabled to 
i r-tiT— ths nipramaoy. Phintlaa aztandad Us 
iLdomWon ovw larwal <rtber dtUo, and haring i 
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the island In the autumn of b.c. 978. Phintias 
,waa eh this time laad, end Hioetaa bed art long 
' Mon been eapefted from Syracuse. Pyrrhus there- 
Inn had no 8ta*k adversaries to contend with, end 
was able to (urn oil hie efforts against the Oar- 
tbagWanf. His eueoeetito worn aft first rapid and 
decades : he Wrested one town after another from 
the dominion ofc Carthage, to ok Panorama, which 
had long beta the metropolis of their Sicilian 
passasrioqs/ and had amdr before fallen into the 
Mods of a Greek invader, and earned by aesault 
the strrog fortresses of Ercto end Kryz: but he was 
foiled iaen attack on Ltiybaettm; jealousies and 
dfaepetona now arose between him and hie Sicilian 
allies, and after little more than two Team he was 
fain to return to Italy (n.o. 976^ ijHifiniiing att 
hit projects upon Sicily (Diod. Em 
10, pp. 497—499). 

The departure of Pyrrhus loft the Sicilian CM* 
without a leader, but Hieroo, who was efooeeii fcotiM 
by tbs ftyideusans, proved himsif worthy ef ghe 
occasion* Meanwhile a Hew and formidable enemy 
had arisen in the Msutortkwa, a bend of Campanian 
lea, who had pemewsd themselves by 
ef the important My of Meseapa, and 
we carried their arms over a^considermbk 
part of Sicily, and oononamd or plundered many of 
Me priadpSl towns. HlfGii waged wtor^ithttbem 
for e considerable period, and at length obtained so 
derisive a victory over them, in tip immediate 
nrigbboUrbood of Messana, that the city itself must 
hate fallen, had it not been saved by the intervention 
of the Carthaginian general Hannibal* Hieypo eras 
now raised to the supreme power at Syracuse, and 
even assumed the title of king, B. c. 270 l A few 
yean after this we find him joining his arms with 
ibe Carthaginians, to effect the expulsion of the 
Mamertines, an object which they would doubtless 
have accomplished bad not that people appealed to 
the protection of Borne. The Romans, who had 
recently completed the conquest of Italy, gladly 
seised the pretext for interfering in the affairs of 
Sicily, and espoused the cause iff the Mamertinea 
Thus began the First Punic War, n. a 204. #9 

It is impossible here to relate in detail fbe events 
of that long-protracted struggle, during which fcauly 
became for twenty-three years the field of battl be- 
tween the Romans and Carthaginian*. Hierro, who 
had found hnnself at the beginning engaged m ac- 
tive hostilities with Borne, after sustaining several 
defoate, and being many of his subject imp, wisely 
withdrew from the contest, and concluded ata 
188 a separate peace with Roma, by which ha re- 
tained p os s e ss! oo in full sovereignty of Syracuse and 
ftetortitonr* Muting the dependent towns of Acme, 
Habra*, JMnm, Megara, sad Leootini, together 
with Tautemeoittmf Died* xxttL Ewe, JET* p/502> 
From this time to the day of hie death Hum re- 
iwinif i the foitbfttl ally of the R e ma in, and attained 
tits aovenifa power at flymeura undisturbed. In 
thoieattd fctft aB t ra c e of tadapetnlpt action on 
«fe Ml «f m mini dMll eitiM 
AgrigmttttB into Indeed the only cad of these cities 
BWhlHl wMA «m w i* » |WM NUhwd *BJ 
'* topHnw* tt ww W **m kr ikt 


ttB mflfty ft faH # dMM fAatfofci* *■ 
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*alf*,«4«uMfliitofrjaBfcMftritt pro- 
traoled rwdetiuNMfctfcs iahaMtoffte bring fdt aa slaves. 
Anrictotoum hfori at a hm tutted foil aUxia Into 
tito fcmdsof the Onrthag farinas, mo. 948, hut on 
the other tartA tito Butt** mads tittmefthwe me* 
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tom of Panorama, for a long time the capital ef the 
Carthaginian dominion in the island, whkfo was 
thenceforth oo 


occupied by a i 
and never again fell into the hinds of Its former 
masters. For several yean before tbs cooptation e£ 
tito far, the po ssasrions ef the Carthaginian# in 
fitoUf were orofined to the mountain of Bryn, m> 
cuffed by Hamiloar Barca, and to the two strongly 
fortified seaports of Lttyfeieum and Draptmun, the 
former of wUch dtiti ’*11 the attacks of tbeRo- 
mans, as it had previously dene those of Rynhus. 
The Siege, or rather blockade, of tUybaeum was 
continued for nearly ten years, until tbs destruction 
of the Carthaginian fleet off 'tl» islands of le 
AUtatea, sue* S4L tito* ueottc to eto- 

ehSTptoM & tL mSSSSrJS EST* JSmh 


eras now reduced, Into the mo- 
pnstonfotoith tthmfosytknef 
the territory still g wan m d MSMto , <** allied, 
but independent sovereign* mi p w ri rtfe time con- 
stituted was the first that haft aver borne that name 
(Cic. Ferr. ill): it was placed After the gottm- 
ment of a praetor, who was sent atoMlf frost 
Buns (Appian, Sic. S> (to the flrrt outbreak of the 
Second Panic War (b.c 118), the^QoMd 6em- 
prenhu was at fint aeottio Sicily as bis province, 
to guard against any threatened invasion from 
Africa; but he was soon recalled to oppose Hancibd 
in Italy, and for some yean Sicily hero bat an un- 
important part in the war. A gnat change, bow, 
over, occurred hi the fourth year pf the war (b. c. 
of the Refection c ‘ 


110), in ooosaquence of thetiefeotion of Hferooymui, 
the grandson and successor of Hierro ft fiyrscoe^ 
who abandoned the alliance of Rome to which 
Hieron had continued constant throughout his 
long reign, aud espoused the Carthaginian cause 
Hieronymus indeed waa toon after assassinated, but 
Lithe Carthaginian party at Syracuse, headed by 
F Hippocrates and Epicydes, still maintairnd the 
ascendency, and Marcellos, who had been sent in 
haste to buily to But down the threatened revolt, 
was compelled to form the siege of Syracuse, » c. 
114. But so vigorous was the resistance oflered to 
ham that he soon found himself obliged to convert 
the siege into a bfeckade, norwteH tin the autumn 
of b. c, 212 that the dty finally fell into hi* hand* 
Meanwhile the war had extended iterif to all parte 
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speculators, who bought up largo tracts of load, 
which they cultivated solely by meatos of staves, so 
that the free population of the island became raate- 
nally diminished. The more mountainous portions 
of the island were given up to shepherds and herds- 
■fed, all likewise slaves, and accustomed to habits of 
idpine and plunder, in whichJthcy were encouraged 
by their masters. At the «Ae time the number of 
wealthy proprietors* nod the extensive export trade 
of some if the towns, rraintained a dafau ‘ 
sues of prosperity. It wan not till the 
the Stinme War m Sfc that tha full 
there evils bsoaare apparent, but the ftightfei titire 
of things then retained sufficiently AJAMfeE 
Cannes which had produced it must have WtiVMf 
at work* That grout outbreak, which mmim m, 
with a local insurrection of tbo slaves Of a greot 
proprietor at Ennm, named DuaraphUus^and was 
beaded by a S/naiien!a>ve of tire namo 9 BunOn, 
quickly spread throughout the whole ishuid, ao tirei 
the staves ere said to have mustered 900,000 armed 
With thtijU formidable for c^tiqg defeated hi 
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of a praetor or pre-praetor, fa* it hud ahrets two 
of whom reside* atfiyiUciWh, the 
TM* dMMhtijnRA tath it refe 
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sttccresMUi th i n fh ti - several 
that in U. 0 . 134, it was thought neeooseiy to sond 
against them the oonsal Fuhrius Fiacres, and it was 
not till tire pear a. o 133 that their strongholds of 
Isuromouium end Euua were taken by tire consul 
P BupHius. (Diod. xxxiv. Ewe. Phot, Ewe. Voles.) 
The insurrection was now finally quelled, but the 
state of Sicily had undergone a severe shock, find 
the aettieorent of its afihirs was confided to P. Bu~ 
pilius, together with ten commfau»xiere, who laid 
down a code of laws and rules for its internal govern- 
ment which continued to be observed in the days of 
Cicero (Cic Verr. u 16) 

But the outbreak of the second Servile War, under 
balviue and Athenian, less than thirty years after 
the termination of the former one (a c 103), and 
tire fact that the slaves were again able to maintamj 
the contest against throe successive consuls till they* 
were finally vanquished by M Aquiline, m b c. 100, 
sufficiently proves that the evils in the state of so- 
ciety had been but unpeiiertly remedied by Rupi- 
hus, nor can wc believe that the condition of the 
island was in reality altogether so flounslung 
is represented by Cicero during the interval nhich 
elapsed between this Servile War and the praetorship 
of Verres, b. c. 73* But the great natural re- 
sources of Sicily agd its important position as $he 
granny of Borne undoubtedly enabled it to recover 
with rapidity from all ita disasters. The elder Cato 
had called it the stare-ream (cella penaria) of the 
Jmtneu state, and Cicero observes that in the great 
Social War (b o. 90—38) It supplied the Bomsn 
•nmee not only with fired, but with clothing and 
•nj* also (Cic. Vert. ii. 8> But the praetorship 
w Venus (b. o. 73—70) inflicted a calamity upon 
Sicily aeareely Inferior to the Servile ware that had 
oo recently devastated it lire rhetorical expressions 
of Ojoero must not indeed be always understood 
htemllys hut with every aUowaoos fbr exaggeration, 
there can no doubt that the evile resulting man such 
* government «a that of Verres were enormous; and 
«iy wasjustiniBoh a statu as tasufifcr from them 
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team magistretes (dvitatas mss et fibre*)* 
thwrere wore ht the orifiiaiy petition of pn/MM 
Umne,but retMreri theirown magfetrefes and muriMU 
pal right* tig* in astheposmssionaftiwirrespectire 

UMtatim, tftyect to tire parent of a tenth tfthtir 
produce to the Boaian «ute. There tenths, which 
wreepeld in kind, tires habitually formed out, ac- 
| to fsiiMUpiw and regulations laid down in 
it Instancmby Hierao, king of Syracuse, and 
therefbre continued to be known as the Lex 
lea. Far judicial purposes, the island appears 
|o have been divided into districts or oofieenkre, but 
the number of them is not stated; thoee of Syracuse, 
“ **" i, and Panormus are the only 


Sicily 'took tittle part in the Civil War between 
Caesar end Pompcy. It was at first held by M. 
Cato on behalf of the letter, but abandoned by him 
when Pampey himself had quitted Italy, and Was 
then occupied by Curio, as pro-praetor, with four 
ledona (Coes. B. C. i. 30, 31). Caesar himself 
visited it previous to his African war, end it was 
from Lilybaeum that he crossed over with his army 
into Africa (Hirt B Afr 1 ) After the death of 
Coobar, it fe'l into the hands of Sextus Pompewa, 
whose powerful fleet enabled him to defy all the 
efforts of Octanan to recover it, and was at length 
secured to him by the peace of Misenum, b o 39, 
together with Sardinia and Corsica Bnt Octavian 
soon renewed lus attempts to dispossess him, and 
though he sustained repeated detests at sea, and lost 
H great part of hu fleet by a storm, the energy and 
ability of Agnppa enabled him to triumph over all 
obstacles, and the final defeat of hu fleet at Naulo- 
chuf compelled Pompems to abandon Sicily, and 
take refuge in the east (Appian, B. C. v. 77— lSf; 
Dum Cass, xkx 1 — 17). There seems no doubt 
that the. island suffered severely from this contest, 
and frotW the rapacity or exactions of Sextus Pom- 
peina: Strabo distinctly ascribes its decayed condi- 
tion m his time principally to this cause ( Stub , vi. 
tm. 370, 373). Augustus made eome attempts to 
relieve it by sendmg colonies to a few cities, among 
which were Tauremenium, Oatana, Syrecree, Ther- 
mae, and Tyndaris (Strab. vi. p. 378; PK3. iil 3. 
s. I4)| but the effect thus XUKSm 

tirel/wmell, end Strabo describes the whole itiand 
a. in bis time, with few excretions, to a rt^of 
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forward a tew to admit them without dis t incti o n to 
the Homan franchise (Cic. ad Att. sir. 8), bat 
neither of thorn measures wu accomplished; and wo 
loam from Plinj that Mosaana was in hte day the 
only city in the inland of which the inhabitants 
pomssesd tbo Boman dtimnahip: throe others, Cen- 
tnrina, Nrium, and Segesta enjoyed the Jus Latii, 
white all tbs others (except the ententes already 
mentioned) wore hi the ordinary condition of "dvi- 
tates atSpendtexiae 9 (P|ta- ifi. 8. s. 14> Wahaar 
very Httteof Sicily under the Bn^frat hot it is 
probable that it never really recovere d from tbs 
atata of dseay into which it had firikn in flteqboV 
tteaa. Almost ths only meotko of It in history is 
that of an outbreak of staves and banditti in the 
reign of GaUtenne which seems to hw m s smb te d 

on a smaller aoate the Serrils wars thtflad formerly 
devaatatad it (Tub. Pofl. GaMm, 4> The b- 


creesing importance of the 


ef. 
that that from 


Africa and Egypt randan it 
Sicily had frUen off, and the sm# numb* of iw- 
maine of the imperial parted still extetiag in lb# 
island, though so maty are prosmvad from a much 
earlier date, aaema to prove that it could net then 
have bom very flourishing. At a late ported of the 
Empire, also, wo And very few names oyowns In the 
Itineraries, the fines of read being caftpd through 
stations or “maaskma” Otherwise wholly unknown, 
a snfltetent proof that the neighbonriug towns had 
fatten into decay, (/tfo Ant pp. 84-98.) In tha 
division of the provinces under Augustus, Sicily was 
assigned to tha senate, and was governed by a pro- 
Como] ; at a later period it was considered as a 
put of Italy, and was governed by a magistrate 
named a Consuteris, subject to the authority of the 
Vicarius Urbte Romae, (NotiL Dig* ii. p. 64 ; and 
Booking, ad lac) 

Its insular position most have for a comfaterable 
time preserved Sicily from the ravages of the barba- 
rians who devastated Italy towards the close of the 
Western Empire. Ateric indeed attempted to upas 
over the straits, but was foiled by s tempest, (7/uf. 
MitocU. xih. a 595 ) But Genseric, being master 
of a powerful fleet, made himself master of the 
whole island, which was held by the Vandals for a 
time, bat subsequently passed into the hands of the 
Goths, and continued attached to the Gothic kingdom 
if Italy HD It was conquered by Belt sari os in a. t>. 
68 5, It was then united to the Eastern Empire, 
and c fotiun a d to be governed as a dependency by 
tha tywptliM emperors till the ninth century, whan 
It I# fete the hands of the Saracens flr Arabs. 
ThatjMfte tint tended at Hazara, in the W. of the 
klsndla 4* it* 897, and made themselves masters 
of Igifagf nm | hut their p rogrees was vigorously 
mfoi ft m took Maesana in 831, and Panormns 
In 195, tot ti wts not till 878 that Syracuse, tha 
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prorosrity and opakme of tha island under the 
Greece, and ite comparatively deoayed condition 
under the Romans. The ruins of the tetter period 
are few, and for the most port unimportant, the 
loos being confined to the throe or four cities 
which we know to have received Roman ententes; 
while the temples, theatres, and other edifices from 

mm§4m of Athene, can produce stvue^MNte tbit 


via with thorn cf which the remains i _ . 
at Agrigvntom, Sefinos and Segeste. At the i 
time tha euisting xefics cf antiquity, especially cotes 
and inecriptious, strongly confirm Inn tet that 
ateeoet tha fribote pvpumtwti cf tin Bland brve 
gradually ftwdsad. It is evident that tha «troag 
fine of demarcation which existed in the days of 
Tbaqrdhtes between the Greek elites asp tbtee of 
n on-Ba U fo te « barbarian origin bed law to a greet 
degroa dbefi before tha klS^ pasud under to 
deSahdflttsfBsroe. Tht m*** ft rittera s 
mentioned by Ctesro in his Verrifo ovations are u 
partly Grertpriisre they betent MaMm cf Swntltan 
origin, such as Centuripa and Agynum, or ena to 
Carthaghtten dtiea i™ paaormus too Lily baeua, 
as art those of fiyiucnas or Agrigwtum. In like 
manxmr we find octas with Greek tegends struck by 
numerous etitee which undoubtedly never received s 
Groek colony, such a* Ateaea, Mfoaaaum, and many 
other*. It te probable Indeed that during the Roman 
Republic tha language of the whole island (at te**t 
the written and cultivated language) was Greek, 
which must, however, ban gradually given way to 
Latin under the Empire, as the Sicilian dialect of 
the present dev te one of purely Latin ongin, end 
differs but slightly from that of the south of Italy. 
Of the language of the ancient Sirels we have no 
trace at all, and it is highly probable that* it *** 
never used as a written language. 

III. Topography 

The general description of the physical features 
of Sicily has been already given. But it will be 
uecessar) here to describe its coasts in somewhat 
more detail. The E. coast extending from Cape 
Pelorus to rachynus, consists of tliree portions of 
a very different character. Prom Pelorns to Taoro- 
menium, a distance of about 40 miles, it is closely 
bartend by tim (Mo «f mutate «IM A* »>“ 
Tkftmim,. the «top« rf wMefc daaeaod t ugi?* 
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promontory,' now Capo di Sta Crooe (Uupetpias 
iucpwr+pio*, Strab. vi. p. 287), within which «« 
the Xipuovias Port (AipV Sf^teioi, Scyl p. 
4 ) evidently the harbour of Avgueta, one of the 
fiowt natural harbours in the island. Between this 
and Syracuse Is the remarkable peninsular protnon- 

ris^ssarftfiitsaaj 

called the Great Haiboorof that city, and thentokf 
headland af PLBKXTatm which hound* H m3* 
S. Fresa this paint to Cape Patem* * aaefent 
names have been p reoerwd to ns of the h enffl awb 
or harbours. From tea Paehynas If ths site of 
Gela the coast to low hot rocky. Aft*t*tote 
must be placed the port eftnyasss (PoMoi Oimoeaf) ; 
mentioned by Cioero, and the promoted of ftyssre 
of PtoW.both apparently In tbeia«*4Nfe neigh. 
bourhoM # Capa Facbyiias [Pjornrap.) The 
Bncm promontory (ftefetpa Maps) of Ptatomy, which 
he places father w., is wfafa unknown, aa la also 
the port el teeans Uf the asms anther ( S e nate 
a^, Ptot di 4. § 7). The wimijidwr of the 
S. coast of Skfy from Gain to Upm promts 
on the whole a wry uniform character; it has few 
or no natural porta, and no remarkable headlands. 
It is bounded for the meet part by hilto of day or 
soft limestone, generally atoning gradually to the 
sea, but sometime* forming difis of no great eleva- 
tion. The odebruted promontory of Lilybarum 
is a low rooky point, and Ita fiunona port, though 
secure, is of small extent. N. of LUybaeum was 
the promontory of AmomiAUAinprith the adjacent 
low islands, on one of which the city Motya was 
built, whilp Jie more oonsiderable islands ot the 
Aroaies lay a few miles further to the W., and 
the promontory of Dr&tahum adjoining the dty of 
the same name fanned the NW. point of Sicily. It 
« lemsrkable that no ancient name is preserved to 
Ub lor the deep gulf ot Castellamare which occurs 
on the coast between Trapani and Palermo , though 
it is one of the most remarkable features of the N. 
Most of Sicily; nor are the two btnlcing headlands 
that bound the Bay qf Palermo itself known to us 
by their ancient names. The bold and insulated 
hill of Monte Sta RaaaUa is, however, the ancient 
Erctk, The northern coast of Siuly is bold and 
varied, formed by o&hoota and ridges of the northern 
cham of mountains descending abruptly to the sea; 
hence it was always a nigged and difficult line of 
communication. Boh none of the rocky headlands 
that interrupt it are mentioned to us by their ancient 
“•mee, till we come to that of Mytoe adjoining the 
town of the aame name (Mitaam), end the Pha- 
LAdtuar Peohoxtwit (Ptol iii. 4. § 2), ap* 
P«wnHy the Capo i U fouoc olmo within a few milee 
* Cape Pelorus. 

From the triangular fern ot Sicily end the confi- 
praUou of the mountain chains which traverse it, it 
that it ootUd not Iustw suoyr riwerw of Import- 
***- M ost ef them indeed are little mow than 
5°J ,auin torrents, swilling with great nudity 
I™. ^jwt etorms or during the winter nine, but 
during the summer monte 
The most important rivere of tbs Island are: I, The 
t « tevwfa), which rise, hi the 
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which flows under the walls of Syracuse and I 
into tbe great harbour of that dty. It fe nUtt* 
most of the Aren of Sieil), bring AwUtosr stream, 
supplied Ml subterranean sources. The same 
character belongs still more strongly to its tributary 
the Cyabk, which has a considerable volume of 
water, though its whole course does not exceed two 
milee in length. 

The minor riven of Sicily which are mentioned 
either in history or by the geographers an nume- 
rous, but in many cases are very difficult to identify. 
Beginning at Gape Fachjnus and proceeding along 
the coast westward, we find* l, the Motychanus 
(Morgans, Ptol. in. 4. § 7), e\idently so called 
from its flowing near Motyca, and therefore pro- 
bably the stream now called Fiume di SctcU , 2, 
the Himunius of Pliny, probably the Hume di 
Utiguto, veiy near the preceding, 3, the Hipparis; 
and 4, tbe Oakus, two small streams which flowed 
under the walls of Camarina, now called the F , L di 
Camarana and Fratcolari , 5, the Gkla or Gjelas, 
which gave name to the city of Gela, and must 
therefore be the Fktme di Terranova ; 6, the Acra- 
QAft, a small stream flowing under the walls of Agri- 
gentum, to which it gwW» name, and receiving a 
tributary called the Hypsas (Drapo), whioh must 
not be confounded with the more important river of 
the same name already mentioned; 7, the Caiocot, 
probably the Fwsne deXU Coma, about 10 miles W 
of GirgenH; 8, the SeurOs, flowing by the dty of 
that name, now the Modem*-, 9, the Maxara or 
Mararus, flowing by the town of the same name, 
and still called Fame di Mamxra. Beddaa tbssu 
Ptolemy mentions the Isburus and Sodas or teste 
two names otherwise wholly unknown, and wfaA 
cannot *be with any approach to QRk fa* 

Equally uncertain to the more noted river Adufa 
whi«b i» pUotd by Pliny in the uim put tf Skftf 
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like course, Grom Urn mountains to flit sea. Thrir 
ItatMMkB to tor the most put very obscure and 
u n ce rta in. Tins we find these fires* mentioned in 
eonneetton with Segesta, and all of tim wobtMy 
flowing through its territory,the Forpax, Ttimsmus, 
and OfuataastTS or Gmwisn. The tost o f these to 
probably the Frame A* A Bartolomeo, shoot 5 mitos 
& of Segesta.* the other two, wfatoh era neattoned 
on* by Adtonfr.B.iLSIXmaMtbe ttsntifled, 
‘iMtf ttn to peihaMy the Mens top* 


Me into the JF. d?& Bartolomeo neu its mouth. 
Balk to oompficate tbe question still mere, we an 
told that the names of Soamaadar End Simoia were 
given by the Trojan eokwista to two rivers neu 
Ssgeeta; and the toner name at tout towns to have 
been nelly fat nee. (Strah.nfii.pi 606; Diod.sx.7i.) 
Proceedtog nStwud we find: 1, tbe Orethns (Vito 
Sequeat pi 16), still trifled the Onto, a small stream 
flowing under the waSl ef Panorama ; 2, the Eton- 
tberas (*£Xsd6c pot, PtoL Hi 4. § 8), placed by Pto- 
lemy betwee n Panorama and Sdtmtam, and which 
mntothentorebetho/Vmudb'itoyarttt 8, the north- 
ern HofMtSi commonly identified with the Fimm 
di & Leonardo, mt Termini, but more probably the 
Fimm Gnmde, aboat 8 mike farther MHnim]; 
4, theMoaeto* (MdvoXof, Ptol.% betwfin Cephakw* 
dinm and Atoasa, now the Mfina; 5, the Habeas 
or Atoesus, flowing beneath the city of Atom e, now 
the /Vfftoco; 6, the Ohydas (Xttat, PtoL), between 
Alaaea and Alnntiam; 7, the Timethus (T/piffios, 
Id.), between Agathyrna and Tyndaris; 8, the HeU- 
oon ('EAurrir, Id.) t between Tyndaris and Mytoe; 

9, the Phecelinos (Vib. Seqnest), which wee neu 
Mytoe, or between that city and Massine (the nearer 
dtoerndnation of these fear tost to wholly uncertain); 

10, tbe Metos of Ovid (Fast, l v. 47C) is generally 
placed in tbe same neighbourhood, though without 
any obvious reason. 

Along the E. coast tbe names may be more 
clearly identified. 1. The OhobaLajs of Appian 
(B. C. v. 109) is probably identical with the Ace* 
bines already noticed, 2, the Ana, a very small 
stream, is the Fiume di Jaci ; 3, tbe Amen an us, 
flowing through the city of Catana, is the Giudicelio; 
4, the Tebias is tbe Fiume di S Leonardo, which 
flows from the Lake of Lmtiini; 5, tbe Pabtagias 
it tbe Poroari; 8, the Aiabub to the Ctmtaro, a 
smell stream flowing into the bay of Augusta. The 
Axtapos and its confident the Cyans have been 
aiiesdy mentioned. 8. of Syracuse occur three 
small riven, memorable in the retinal of the Athe- 
nians: those are, 1, the Cagtparis (Cassibiif)\ 2, 
the EatoBtotltowd’ Asolo); and 3, the Auha- 
ru» (Fdi A tow miles 8. of this was the 
Hcloeus, nowoalled the AMiso, flowing by the dty 
of the wn»e nuns. Mo other stream occurs between 
this and Cape Paehymtm. 

Sicily contain! ho tokee that deserve the name; 
but there are stow pooto or marshy lagoons, of which 
the names hnve bean pwsemd tons. Of tbe latter 
description wore tho tranouA Palo* near 8fH~ 
ease, end tho Oamajuua Pamm adjoining the 
city of the eem* nuns. The Laow Pauoorum, 
on tbe oontiwy, was a deep pool «r beritt of vcfeanfe 
origin? while rn #*•& Mb by the poets 
Perns or Bamtoferitt totittrila the netohbour- 
hood ef Bunk The Lt*t> Af Xm ri M, ttomghnmch 
tiie meat eosridemblt e to MeWtoh <* in 
titofly, in flrif wtihlfcMri toritop to|titiri onihor. 

Th.hwM«i4dtW<<aw»lWTwy a ittMrw»i. 
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Hm <hMk #tMe* tad tMr ‘Mmsm m Om. 
imdm hat. tan tlraadj mmtioMd ib nlMtiii Dm 
history of ttar nttlewat] hut tho aaaw «d .2 tin 
*»wo ■ohu d oAq' c aa bo aooortahwd ug U htw 
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aarip pnrfod, eewellaa Mroara Htblara, wave ai. 
tnated between Getona and frrmeuee. TbeChafcklic 
oriootoe of 0 ALurous and EtmotiA, both of which 
teppiMd at an eariy pried, mu* ham boon 
situated on or now the K. coast of the Island, and 
to tbe K. of flyvaenae, hat we ham no further ties 
to their situation, a of Syraeus* hetdWto sod 
Gape Paohynus, was Hklobus, at the month of tbe 
rivu of the earns nemo. 2. W. of Gape Patina*, 
woosediag along tbs a coast, wars Oakaiwa. QUA, 
Phmtiab, AaaiomrruH. Bueoitt Mjboa. 


in as, AoRiomnrtfM, 

Therma« SsuMuirriAB, Selutu*, HazarA,*^ 
Liltbakum. Derides them the nioto ehtome tmms 
of Cawcus, Carba, end iRtomt, the two torn 
depsndenctos of Agrigenimn, tho totter of Seltoos, 
must bo placed on or near tho a coast of the ielsnd. 
A M. of LUybaeum was MoWta, which osued to 
exist at a oomparativetoesriy period, end Drbvahim 
(Ttapam) at the MW. angle of the island. Be- 
tween this and Panorama, warn Ehtx at the toot 
of the mountain df the same name, and a short dis- 
tance town the coast, the E mp o rium of Segeeta, Htc- 
cara, and Cbtajua. Proceeding outward from 
Parobmus, along the M. coast of tho island, were 
SoLinmne, Thermae, HAiera, Cepbaloicdicm, 
Aiaesa. Caiacta, Aoathtbma, Alujvtium, 
Iybuakis, and Mtuar. 

The towns iu the interior are more difficult to 
enumerate: with regard to some of them indeed we 
are at a loss to determine, even in what region of 
the island they were situated. For the purpose of 
enumeration it will be convenient to divide the 
island into three portions ; the first comprising tbe 
western half of Sicily as far as the river Himera, 
and a line drawn from its sources to the N. coast 
the other two, tho NE. and SB. portions, being «epa- 
ratod by tbe conns of the rim DUtaimo and that 
of % Symaethus to the sea. 1. to the wwtem 
district wen Skoketa end HAucrAn, the most 
westerly of the inland rittoe; Ebtella, on the mer 
Hypeaa, about midway between the tWotoee; Iaeta 
and Macmua, both ri whleh nrif |«*sWy ^ 
placed in the mountainous district briwun 

sates r&Si&srj 
vsaasssstsst 
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NE. of Enos, but W. of the valley of the Symae- 
thas: Cbsttuiupa ( Centorbi ), nearly due E. of 
Epnn; Adkahum {Ademb), on the K, bank of the 
Symaethns, at the foot of Mount Aetna ; Hybla 
Major (which moat not be confounded with the 
city of the same name near Syracuse), and Abtwa 
previously called brsatA, both situated on the 
southern slope of the same mountain. N. of Agy- 
rium, on the southern slopes of the Mona Nebrodte 
were situated Herbita, Carmen, and probably 
also Galaria : while on the northern declivities of 
the same mountains, fronting the sea, but at some 
distance inland, were placed Afollohia (probably 
Polina ), Amesteatcs (Miitretta), Abacakxum, 
a few miles inland from Tyndaris, and Noajs, pro 
bably Noam, Three other towns, XmaoIbaka. 
Ichaka, and TreaA, may probably be assigned to 
this same region of Sicily, though their exact posi- 
tion cannot be determined. 3. In the SB. pprtkm 
of Sicily, & of the S ymnst hn a and its tr&Btery 
the Ghryaas or Dinamo, w er e situated Eitoamm, 
Mokoavtia, Lwojnmo, and Hybla; as well as 
Mbnaesum and HsBRtnusi but of alt these 
names Leoutini (Lcntmi) and Menaenum (Mmeo) 
are the only ones that can be identified with any- < 
thing like certainty. In the hills W. of Syracuse 
were Ackak ( Palamolo ), Bidis (S. Gio.ftiBidino), 
and Cacyrum (Cassaro); and W. of these again, in 
the direction towards Gain, must be placed the He- 
raean Hybla, as well as Echetla, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gran Michele. SW. of Syracuse, in the 
interior, were Nbtum or Nketum {Noto Vecchiv ), 
and Motyca (Afodica), both of which are well 
known. The Syracusan colony of Casmbnae must 
probably have been situated in the same district 
but its site has never been identified. 

After going through this long list of Sicilian 
towns, there remain the following, noticed either by 
Cicero or Pliny, as municipal towns, to the position 
ot which we have no means of even approximating. 

1 he Achkuini (Cic.), Tyracini (Cic. ; Tymcienses, 
Plm.), Acestaci (Plin.), Ptini (id.), Herbnlenses 
(Id.), Semcllitani (Id.), Talarenses (Id.). Many of 
the above names ore probably corrupt and merely 
false readings, but wo are at a loss what to sub- 
stitute. On the other hand, the existence of a town 
called Mutistratum or Mytiatretum is attested by 
both Cicero and Pliny, and there seems no sufficient 
reason for rejecting it as identical with Amestratus, 
“ has been done by many modem geographers, 
though its site is wholly uncertain. Equally un- 
known are the following names given by Ptolemy 
among the inland towns of the island: Aleta 
( AAtttu), Hydra or Lydia (*T Bpa or AuSia), Paty- 
orns (Uarlupos), Coturga or Cortuga (KArvpya or 
Koprvya), Legum or Letum (Arjyor or Ayror), 
Ancrina CAytcpiva), Ina or Ena (’'Iwor^Hiw), and 
Wcethium ( E Anietev). It would be a waste of time 
* [V 8 ? 11 * 8 naro68 » of winch are probably 
• P re8wlt ^ orm corrupt, and are all of them 
otherwise wholly unknown. On the other hand the 
existence of Nacona, mentioned by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, but not noticed by any other writer, is 
confirmed by coins. 

The topography of Sicily is still ▼cry imperfectly 
. l 0 *?' The ruins of its more celebrated cities are 
,7*^. ^ Driown « *&d have been often described; 
especially in the valuable work of the Duke of 
^di Faloo (Antichith delta Sicilia, 5 vols. fol. 
tro® r i m °^l 884 ““ 1889 )» •» +& Min the well-known 
waveto of Swinburne, Sir & Heam, fee. (Swinburne’s 
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Travels mtke Two Sicilies, 8 vote. 4to. Loud. 1783; 
Sir B. Hoare’s CUmkul Tour through Italy and 
Sicily, 2 vote ft* Load. 1819; & Hon, Voyage 
Pittoreifue <h Nagies at da la Skdle, & vote. fol 
Paris, 1781; Biecwri, Principe di, Viaggfo per la 
Anbchtih tkUa Bkitia, 8vo. Palermo, 1617, to.)* 
hut the island has newer been thoroughly explored 
by an antiquarian traveller, hke those to whoa we 
s«e indebted fur ewr knowledge of Greece and Asia 
Minor. The valuable work of Cluverius ( Media 
Antique^ faL Lagd. Bat. 1619) Aust here, m well 
as for Half, he made the foundatiun of all subsequent 
researches. But tench Valuable information is found 
in the more i ndent work of Faeello, a Sicilian monk 
of the sixteenth century, as well as of his commen- 
tator Amico,wnd in the Topographical Dictionary of 
the fetter author. (Thomae lLiwffi de Rebus Siculis 
Decodes Dm, first edit, in fol. Panormi, 1658, 
tepsUHhed with copious notes by Amico, 8 vote. fol. 
Catesam, 1749—1753 ; Amico, Lexicon Topogra- 
phicum Sictdtm, 3 vols. 4to. Catenae, 1769). Much, 
however, still remains to be done. Many localities 
indicated by Fazello in the sixteenth century as 
presenting ancient remains have never (so far as we 
are aware) been visited by any modem traveller: no 
good map of Hie island exists, w hich can be trusted 
for topographical details, and there can be little 
doubt that a minute and careful examination of the 
whole country, such as has been made of the neigh- 
bouring island of Sardinia by the Chev. De la Mar- 
mora, would well reward the labours of the explorer. 
Even the ruins described by SirR. Hoare as existing 
in the neighbourhood of Sta Croce , or those situated 
near Vmdicari, a few miles N. of Cafe Pachynus 
and commonly ascribed to Imacliara, have never 
been examined in detail, nor has any clue been ob- 
tained to their identification. 

The Itineraries give several lines of route through 
the island, but many of the stations mentioned are 
wholly uncertain, and were probably never more 
than obscure villages or mere solitary pothouses. 
The first line of route ( Itin . Ant. pp. 86 — 89) pro- 
ceeds from Messana along the E. coast by Taurome- 
nium and Acium to Catena, and from thence strikes 
inland across the centre of the island to Agrigentum; 
the course of this inland route is wholly uncertain 
and the names of the three stations upon it, Capi- 
toni&na, Gelasium Philosophiana and Petiliana, are 
entirely unknown. From Agrigentum it followed 
the line of coast to Eilybaeum; the stations given 
are Cena [Caena], Allava, Ad Aquas (i. e. the 
Aquae Labodes or Thermae Selinuntiae), Ad fiuvium 
Lanarium, and M&zara; all except the 3rd and 5th 
of very uncertain site. A second route {Itin. Ant. 
pp. 89, 90) proceeds in the inverse direction from 
Lilybaeum to Agrigentum, and thence by a more 
southerly line, through Calvisiana, Hybla, and 
Acrae ( Palamolo ) to Syracuse, and from thence es 
before along the E. coast to Messana. A third line 
follows the N. coast of the island from Lilybaeum 
by Panorama to Messana. The stations on this Hne 
are better known and can for the meat part be de- 
termined; they are, Drepana, Aquae Segestanae 
(near Segssta), Partheninm (Partimoo), Myccarw 
(Muro di Corns), Panorama, Soluntum, Thermae, 
Oephaloediuin, Halesus (Alaesa), Calacte,Agaunamn, 
(Agathyrnum), Tyndaris, and Messana. A feorth 
route ( rate Ant. p. 93) crossed the interior of the 
island from Thermae, where it branohed off from the 
| p leading, pa ssing through Enna, Agynum, (tentet* 
| rlpa and Aetna to Catena. A fifth gives tus a Bite 
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of strictly maritime route around the southern ex- 
tremity of the island from Agrigentum to Syracuse; 
but with the exception of Pintis, which is probably 
Phintias (Alixtfa), none of the stations can be 
identified. Lastly, a line of road was in use which 
crossed the island from Agrigentum direct to Pa- 
norama (Itm. Ant . p. 96), but none of its stations 
are known, and we are therefore unable to determine 
even its general course. The other routes given in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus are only unimportant 
variations of the preceding ones. Tho Tabula gives 
only the one general line around the island (crossing, 
however, from Calviaiana on the S. coast direct to 
Syracuse), and the cross line already mentioned from 
Thermae to Catena. All discussion of distances 
along the above routes must be rejected as useless, 
until the routes themselves can be more accurately 
determined, which is extremely difficult in so hilly 
and broken a country as the greater part of the 
interior of Sicily. The similarity of names, which 
in Italy is so often a sure guide where all other in- 
dications are wanting, is of far less assistance in 
Sicily, where the long period of Arabic dominion has 
thrown the nomenclature of the island into great 
confusion [E. H. B.j 
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COIN OK SICILIA. 

SICILIBBA or SICILIBBA (in the Gcogr. Itev. 
Siciliba, iii. 5), a place in Africa Propria {/tin. Ant. 
pp. 25, 45), variously identified with Bazilbcih and 
Ilcuruch Alouma. [X H. D.] 

SI CIXOS (2/kikov: Kth. ^unvirrfs : Si kino), a 
small island in the Aegacan sea, one of the Shades, 
l^ing between Pholegandros and Ioh, and containing 
a town of the same name. (Scylax, p. 19; Strab. 
x. p. 484; Pud. iii. 15. § 31.) It is said to have 
been originally called Oenoc from its cultivation of 
the vine, but to have been named Sicinos after a son 
of Thoms and Oenoe. (Steph. B. s. r.; Apoll. Khod. 
i. 623; Schol. ad loc.\ Plin. iv. 12. s. 23; Ktym. 
M. p. 712. 49.) Wine is still the chief production 
of the island. It was probably colonised by lonians. 
Like moat of the other Grecian islands, it submitted 
to Xerxes (Herod, viii. 4), but it afterwards formed 
part of the Athenian maritime empire. There are 
some remains of the ancient city situated upon a lofty 
and rugged mountain, on whose summit stands the 
church of S. Marina. There is also still extant an 
ancient temple of the Pythian Apollo, now converted 
into the church Epvkopi ( rj ’Eirtaicoirf}). It stands 
in a depression between the main range of moun- 
tains, and the summit lying more to the left, upon 
which the ruins of the ancient city stand. We 
learn from an inscription found there by Boas that 
it was the temple of the Pythian Apollo. (Itoas, 
Erven oaf dm Griech. Jnteln , voL ii. p. 149, seq.; 
Fiedler, Jieite, vol. ii. p. 151. seq.) 

SICOR. [Skcor.] 

SI'COBIS (Bbropir, Dion Case. xli. 20), a tri- 
butary river of the Iberus in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
It rose in the Pyrenees in the territoiy of the Cer- 


retani, and separated the countries of the Derates 
and Lacetani. It flowed past Derda, and according 
to Vibius Sequester (p. 224, ed. Bipont) boro the 
name of that town. A little afterwards it received 
the Cinga, and then flowed into the Iberus near 
Octogesa. (Cass. B. C. I 40, 48; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 - 
Lucan, iv. 18, seq.) Ausonina describes it as flow.' 
ing impetuously (“ torrentem," MpvL xxr. 59 ) 
Now the Segre. [T. H. D.l 

SPCULI (3uf«Aol), la the name given by ancient 
writers to an ancient race or people that formed one 
of the elements in the primitive population of Italv 
as well as Sicily. But the accounts given of them 
are very oonfuaed and uncertain. We find the 
SiouH mentioned : 1, as among the early inhabitants 
of Latium; 2 , in the extreme S. of Italv ; 3 , in 
Sicily ; 4, on the shores of the Adriatic. It will be 
convenient to examine these notice. separately. 

1 . The Siculi are represented by Dionysius as 
the earliest inhabitants of the country subsequently 
called Latium (i. 9), as well as of the southern part 
of Etruna; they were an indigenous race, i. e. one 
of whose wandering* and origin be had no account. 
They held the whole country till they were expelled 
from it by the people whom lie calls Aborigines, 
descending from the mountains of Central Italy 
[AnoRiGiNKs], who made war upon them, in con- 
junction with the PeUagians; and after a long pro- 
tracted straggle, wrested from them one town after 
another (Id. i. 9, 16 ). Among the cities that are 
txprtatly mentioned by him as having once been 
occupied by the Siculi, are Tibur, where a part of 
the city was sti.l called in the days of Dionv.sius 
hiculea, Antemnae, and Tellenac, as well 
as Falerii and Feeccnnium, in the country after- 
wards called Etruria (Id. i. 16 . 20 , 21). The 
Siculi being thus finally expelled from their posses- 
sions in this part of Italy, were reported to have 
migrated in a bod? to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, from whence they crossed over the straits, 
and established themselves in the island of bicily, 
to which they gave the name it has evei since 
borne. [Sicilia.] (Id. i. 22.) Dionysius is the 
I °nly author who has left ua a detailed account of 
tiie conquest and expulsion of the Siculi, but they 
are mentioned by Pliny among the races that hud 
successively occupied Latium (Plin. iii. 5 . s. 9); 
and this seems to have been an established and 
received tradition. 

2 . We find the Siculi frequently mentioned in the 
southernmost portion of the Italian peninsula, where 
they appear in close connection with the Oenotrians, 
Morgetes, and Itali,all of them kindred tribes, which 
there are good reasons for assigning to the Pelasgic 
race. [Ok.nothia.J It is probable, as suggested by 
Strabo, that the Siculi, more than once, mentioned 
by Homer (Odyis. xx. 383, xxiv. 211 , Ac.), were 
the inhabitants of the coast of Italy opposite to 
Ithaca; and the traditions of the Epixephyrian Lo- 
crians, reported by Polybius, spoke of the Siculi as the 
people in whose territory they settled, and with whom 
they first found themselves engaged in war. (Poly h- 
xii. 5, 6 ) Numerous traditions also, reported by 
Dionysius (i. 22 f 73) from Antioohus, Hella- 
nitras, and others, concur in bringing the Siculi and 
their eponymous leader Siculus ( 2 nt»Adj) into close 
connection with Italus and the Itali: and this is 
confirmed by the linguistic relation which may fairly 
be admitted to exist between abxsAdr and TroAcr 
(Niebuhr, vol. I p. 47 ) though this is not close 
enough to be in itself conclusive. So far as 
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oar scanty knowledge goes, therefore, we must 
conclude that the two shores of the Sicilian strait 
were at one period peopled by the same tribe, who 
were known to the Greeks by the name of Sicels or 
, Siculi ; and that this tribe was probably a branch of 
the Oenotrian or Pelasgic race. The legends which 
connected these Siculi with those who were expelled 
from Latium seem to have been a late invention, as 
wo may infer from the circumstance that Sicelns, 
who i.s represented by Antiochns as taking refuge 
with Morges, king of Italia, was called a fugitive 
from Home. (Dionyi. i. 73.) 

3. The Siculi or Sioeli were the people who oc- 
cupied the greater part of the island of Sicily when 
the Greek colonies were first established there, and 
continued throughout the period of the Greek donii- 
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STCULUM MARE (rb '%iKe\atbv wdkayot, Pol. 
Strab. Ac.), was the name given in ancient tunes to 
that portion of the Mediterranean sea which bathed 
the eastern shores of Sicily. Rut like all similar 
appellations, the name was used in a somewhat 
vague and fluctuating manner, so that it is difficult 
to fix its precise geographical limits. Thus Strribo 
describes it as extending along the eastern shore of 
Sicily, from the Straits to Cape Pachynus, with the 
•outhonj shore of Italy as far as Locri, and again to 
the eastward as far as Crete an* 4 the Peloponnese; 
and as filling the Corinthian Gulf, and extending 
northwards' to the Iapvgian promontory and the 
mouth of the Ionian gulf. (Strab. ii. p. 123.) It 
is clear, therefore, that he included under the name 
the whole of the sea between the Peloponnese and 
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especially the ipore nigged and mountainous tracts sea [Ionium Mark], but was termed by later 
ot the island. [Sicilia.] The more westerly | writers the Adriatic [Adriaticum Mark]. Poly- 
portions were, however, occupied by a people called 1 b us, who in one passage employs the name of 
Sicani, whom the Greek writers uniformly distinguish j h-nian sea in this more extensive sense, elsewhere 
fi oin the Siculi, notwithstanding the resemblance of uses that of the Sicilian sea in the same general 
the two names. These indeed would seem to have manner as Strabo, since he speaks of the island ut 
been in their origin identical, and we find Roman Cephallenia as extending out tov.ards the Sicilian 
wi iters using them as rath; so that Virgil more than sea (v. 3); and even describes the Ambrarian gulf 
oiki* employs the name ot Sirani, where he can only as an inlet or arm of the Sicilian sea (iv. 63, v. 5). 
moan the ancient Latin people called by Dionysius Eratosthenes also, it would appear from Pliny, ap- 
bicuii. (Yirg. Aen. viii. 795, xi. 317.) plied the name of Siculum Mare to the whole extent 

4 The traces of the Siculi on the western shores from Sicily to Crete. (Plm. iii. 5. s. 10) The 
«f the Adriatic are more uncertain. Pliny indeed usage of Pliny himself is obscure; but Mela di&tin- 
tcll.s u*> distinctly that Nmnana and Ancona were guishes the Sicilian sea from the Ionian, applying 
founded by tlio Siculi (ITin. iii. 13. s. 18); but it the former name to the western part of the broad sea, 


!■» bv no means improbable that this is a mere con- 
fusion, as we 1 now that the latter city at least was 
really founded by Sicilian (iretJcs, as late as the time 
of Dionysius of Syracuse [Ancona]. When, 
him run, lie tells us that a considerable part of this 
coast of Italy was held by the Siculians and Libur- 
niiins, before it waa conquered by the Umbrians (75. 
14.5. 19), it seems probable that he must have 
some other authority for this statement; Pliny is, 
liowevvr, the only author who mentions the Siculi 
in tins part of Italy. 

i* roin these statements it is very difficult to arrive 
at any definite conclusion with regard to the ethno- 
graphic affinities of the Siculi. On the one hand, 
tbe notices of them in Southern Italy, as already 
observed, seem to bring them into close connection 
with the I tali and other Oenotrian tribes, and would 
lead us to assign thorn to a Pelasgic Btock . but on 
the otiier it must be admitted that Dionysius dis- 
tinctly separates them from the Pelasgi in Latium, 
ami represents them as expelled from that country 
y the Pelasgi, in oonjnnction with the so-called 
Aborigine#. Hence the opinions of modem scholars 
mve been divided: Niebuhr distinctly receives the 
jcuh as a Pelasgic race, and as forming the Pelas- 
gic or Greek element of the Latin people; the same 
*l«Pted by 0. MUller (Etrutker, pp. 10— 
_V,“ HU d by Abeken (Mittel J (alien, p. 5); 
j u e Grotefcnd (AU Jtalien, vol. iv. pp. 4 — 6), fol- 
ovved by Forbiger and others, regards the Siculi as u 
auhsh or Celtic race, who had gradually wandered 
out warjg through the peninsula of Italy, till they 

a ly crossed over and established themselves in the 
unrlli Sici1 ^ This last hypothesis is, however, 
S .. ^ conjectural. We have at least some foun- 
2™ w »upporing the Siculi as well as the Oeno- 
wb 8 10 Pelasgic origin : if this be rejected, 
« » their origin or 


! nearest to Sicily, and the latter to its more easterly 
portion, nearest to Greece. (Mel. ii. 4. § 1.) Rut 
this distinction docs not seem to have been generally 
adopted or continued long in use. Indeed the name 
of the Sicilian sea seems to have fallen much into 
disuse. Ptolemy speaks of Sicily itself as bounded 
on the N. by the Tyrrhenian sea. on the S. by tbe 
African, and on the E. by the Adriatic; thus omit- 
ting the Sicilian sea altogether (Ptol. iii. 4. § 1); 
and this seems to have conlinned under the Roman 
Empire to be tlio received nomenclature. 

Strabo tells us that the Sicilian sea was the same 
which hail previously been called the Ausoniun 
(Strab. ii. p. 133, v. p. 233): but it is probable that 
that name was never applied in the more extended 
sense in which he uses the Sicilian sea, but was con- 
fined to the portion more immediately adjoining the 
southern oasts of Italy, from Sicily to the Iapygian 
promontory. It is in this sense that it is employed 
by Pliny, as w ell as by Polybius, whom he cites as 
his authority. (Plin. 1. c.) [E. H. B.] 

S1CUM (Iikovv, Ptol. ii. 16. § 4; Plin. iii. 22; 
Sicl is, Pent. Tab.), a town of Dalmatia, to the E. of 
Tragurinm, on the road to Salona, where Claudius 
is said to have quartered the veterans. (Plin. Lc.) 
From its position it cannot be Sebenico , with which 
| it has been identified, but may be represented by the 
vestiges of a Roman station to the NW. of Cattel 
Vetturi, on the Riviere dei CasteUi, where a column 
with a dedicatory inscription to M. Julius Philippus 
has been lately found, as well as much pottery 
I and Roman tiles. (Wilkinson, Dalmatia, vol. i. p. 
176.) 

SPCYON (d and n also Swcww, Bekker, 

Anted, p. 655: Eth. Zikvvvios: the territory Si- 
Kvmvlai Vasilikd .) . 

I. Situation. — Sicyon was an important city or 
Peloponnesus, situated upon a table-height of no great 
elevation at the distance of about 2 miles from the 
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Corinthian gulf. Strabo (viii. p. 382) correctly de- state; and from this time its real history begins, 
scribes it as occupying a Btrong hill distant 20 stadia It was at first dependent upon Argos (Pans. L c.), 
from the sea, though he adds that others made the which was for some time the moat powerful state in 
distance 12 stadia, which may, however, have refer- the Peloponnesus, Sparta being second to it. In the 
ence to the lower town built at the foot of the table- First Messenian War the Sicyonians fought on the 
height Upon this height the modem village of Fast- side of the Meseenians along with the Argives and 
likd now stands. It is defended on every side by a Arcadians. (Pans. iv. 11. § 1.) In the Second 
natural wall of precipices, which can be ascended only Messenian War, about u. c. C76, Sicyon became 
by one or two narrow passages from the plain. A subject to the tyranny of the Orthagoridae, who 
river flows upon either side of the hill, the one on governed the city for more than 100 years, and 
the eastern side being the Asopus, and that on the whose rule is praised by Aristotle {Pol. ▼. 9. § 21) 
western side the Helisson. When Sicyon was at for its mildness. The family of the Orthagoridae 
the height of Its power, the city consisted of three belonged to the non-Dorian tribe, and the con- 
parts, the Acropolis on the hill of Vasilih f, the tinuance of their power is to be accounted far by 
lower town at its foot, and a port-town upon the the fact of their being supported by the original 
coast. The port-town was well fortified. (2i*v- population against the Dorian conquerors. Ortha- 
wvtmr Atpi^r, Xen. Hell vii. 3. § 2 ; Polyb. v. 27 ; goras, the founder of the dynasty, is said to have 
Pans. ii. 12. §‘2; Strab. L c.) been originally a cook. (Aristot l e.; Hellad. ap. 

II. History. — Sicyon was one of the most an- Phot cod. 279, p. 530 ; Liban. vol iii. p, 251, ed. 
dent cities of Greece, and is said to have existed Reiske.) In other accounts Andreas is mentioned 
under the name of Aegialeia (A»*yid\eia, Pans. ii. as the first of the Sicyonian tyrants (Herod, vi. 
5. § 6) or Aegialz (AiyiaXoi, Strab. viii. p. 382) 126,- Diod. Fragm. Va t 14); and it is probable 
long before the arrival of Pelops in Greece. It was that he is the same person as Orthagoras, as the 
also called Mkoone (MijKeinj), which was appa- two names do not occur in the same author. He 
rently its sacerdotal name, and under which it is was succeeded by his son Myron, who gained a din- 
celebrated as the “dwelling-place of the blessed,” riot victory at Olympia in b.c. 648; Myron by 
and as the spot where Prometheus instituted the Hel- Aristonymus; and AriBtonymus by Cleisthenes. 
lenic sacrifices and deceived Zeus. (Steph. B. x. v. (Herod, vi. 126; Paus. ii. 8. § 1, vi. 19. § 1.) Tho 
Xuruwt'; Strab. viii. p. 382 ; Callim. Fragm. 195, p. latter was celebrated for bis wealth and inagmli- 
513,ed. Ernesti; Hesiod. Theog. 535.) Its name Tel- cence, and was also distinguished by his bitter 
chinia (TeAx ivia ) has reference to its being one of Imtred against Argos, and his systematic endeavour 
the earliest seats of the workers in metal. (Steph. B. to depress and dishonour the Dorian tribes. lie 
s. v. Xurvuv). Its name Aegialeia was derived changed the ancient and venerable names of the 
from a mythical autochthon Aegialeus, and points three I>orian tribes into the insulting mimes of Hy- 
to the time when it was the chief city upon the atae, Oneatae, and Choereatae, from the throe Greek 
southern coast of the Corinthian gulf, the whole of words signifying the bow, the ass, and the pi?, 
which was also called Aegialeia. Its later name while ho declared the superiority of his own triU 
of Sicyon was said to have been derived from an by giving it the designation of Archelai, or lords or 
Athenian of this name, who became king of the the people. Cleisthenes appears to have continued 
city, and who is represented as a Bon of either Ma- despot till his death, which may be placed about 
rathon or Metion. (Paus. ii. 6. § 5.) This legend B. c. 560. The dynasty perished with him. He 
points to the fact that the early inhabitants of left no son; but his daughter Agariste, whom m> 
Sicyon were lonians. Aegialeus is said, in some many suitors wooed, was married to the Athenian 
traditions, to have been the son of Inachos, the Megacles, of the great fiunily of the Alcmaoonidao, 
first king of Argos, and the brother of Phoroneua. and became the mother of Cleisthenes, the founder 
A long series of the successors of Aegialeus is given, of the Athenian democracy after the expulsion of 
among whom one of the most celebrated was the the Pemistratidae. The names given to the tribes 
Argive Adrastus, who, bejpg expelled from his own by CleistheDes continued in use for sixty years after 
dominions, fled to Polybus, then king of Sicyon, and the death of the tyrant, when by mutual agreement 
afterwards succeeded him on the throne. (Euseb. the ancient names were restored. (Herod, vi. 126 
Chron. p. 1 1, seq.; August Civ. Dei , xviii. 2 ; Paus. —131 ; Grate, Hist, of Greece , vol. iii. p. 43, seq.; 
ii. 6. §§ 6, 7.) Homer indeed calls Adrastus first Diet of Biogr. art CusumsENEB.) 

king of Sicyon (Horn. II. ii. 572); and we know A Dorian reaction appears now to have taken 

that in historical times this hero was worshipped place, for during a Jong time afterwards the 
in the dty. (Herod, v. 67.) Sicyon was subse- Sicyonians were the steady allies of the Spartans, 
quently conquered by Agamemnon, who, however, In the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (b.*o. 480j» 
left Hippolytus on the throne ; but Sicyon became a the Sicyonians sent a squadron of 15 8 ° , P ! * ® 
tributary city to Mycenae. (Paus. ii. 6. §§ 6, 7 ; Salamis (Herod, viii 43), and a body of 30W 

Hem. It ii. 572, xxiii. 299.) Hippolytus was the hoplites to Plataea. (Herod, ix. 28.) 1° ’ 

grandson of Phaestos, who was a son of Hercules ; interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian i wa 
and in consequence of this connection, the inhabit- the territory was twice invaded and laid wast ® g 
ants were not expelled or reduced to subjection the Athenians, first under Tolmides in . 
upon the conquest of the city by the Dorians under (Thuc. i. 108 ; Paus. I. 27. § 5), *nd » 8e0( ??“. • 

Phalees, the eon of Temeims; for while the Dorian under Pericles, b.c. 454 (Thuc. i. Ill ; Dioa* • 
conquerors, aa in all other Doric states, were di- 88). A few years later (b.c. 445) 
vided into three tribe* under the names of Hylleis, supported the Megarians in their revolt from a • 
Pampbvli. apd Dymanatae, the original Sicyonians (Thuc. i. 114.) In the Peloponnesian war j 

were formal into a fourth tribe, under the name of sided with Sparta, and sent a oontfaMt * w 

Aegiates, which poeseeaed the same political rights the Peloponnesisn fleet (Thuc. n. 9, 80, o y ^ 
as the other throe. (fiwa. U. 6. § 7; Strah. viii. b. c. 424 the Sicyonians assisted BrosiW* ^ 

p, 3 g 9 . Herod, v. 68.) Sicyon was now a Dorian operations against the Athenians in vm 
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(Thuc. iv. 70), and in the same year they repulsed 
a descent of the Athenians under Demosthenes upon 
their territory. (Thuc. iv. 101.) In b.c. 41 9 they 
united with the Corinthians in preventing Alcibiades 
from erecting a fortress upon the Achaean promon- 
tory of Rhium. (Thuc. v. 52.) About this time 
a democratical revolution appears to have taken 
place, since we find the Lacedaemonians establishing 
an oligarchical government in Sicyon in n.c. 417. 
(Thuc. v. 82.) In the wars of Lacedaemon against 
Corinth, B.c. 394, and against Thebes, b. c. 371, 
the Sicyonians espoused the side of the Lacedaemo- 
nians. ' (Xen. UelL iv. 2.§ 14, iv. 4. § 7, seq. vi. 
4. § 18.) But iu b.c. 368 Sicyon was compelled 
by Epaminondas to join the Spartau alliance, and to 
admit a Theban harmost and garrison into the 
citadel. Euphron, a tending citizen of Sicyon, 
taking advantage of thee# circumstances, and 
supported by the Arcadians and Argives, succeeded 
in establishing a democracy, and shortly after- 
wards made himself tyrant of the city. Bnt being 
expelled by the Arcadians and Thebans, he retired 
to the harbour, which be surrendered to Sparta. 
By the assistance of the Athenians he returned 
to Sicyon ; but finding himself unable to dislodge 
tlu' Theban garrison from the Acropolis, lie re- 
tired to Thebes, in hopes of obtaining, by corrup- 
tion and intrigue, the hanishment of his up[>onents 
and the restoration of his own power. Here, how- 
ever, he was murdered by some of his enemies. 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 1 — 3 ; l)iod. xv. 69, 70 ; Diet, of 
Ihogr. art. Kui’HUON.) Sicyon seems, however, to 
have been favorable to tyrants ; for, after a short 
time, we again find the city in their jaiwer. The 
facility with which ambitious citizens obtained the 
supreme power was probably owing to the antago- 
nism between the Dorian and old Ionian inhabitants. 
Demosthenes mentions two Sicyotiian tyrants, 
Aristratus and Epichares, in the pay of Philip (c/e 
'lor. pp. 242, 324). In tl.e Lamian war, after the 
death of Alexander the Great, b.c. 323, the 
Sicyonians joined the other Greeks against the 
Macedonians. (Diod. xviii. 11.) The city subse- 
quently fell into the hands of Alexander, the son of 
Polysperchon ; and after his murder in b.c. 314, 
his wife Cratesipolis continued to hold the town for 
Casaander till b.c. 308, when Bhe was induced to 
betray it to Ptolemy. (Diod. xix. 67, xx. 37.) In 
h. c. 303, Sicyon passed out of the hands of Ptolemy, 
being surprised by Demetrius Poliorcetes in the 
indit. It appears that at this time Sicyon consisted 
«>f three distinct parts, as already mentioned, the 
Acropolis, on the hill of Vatttik&y the lower city at 
its foot, and the port-town. It is probable that 
formerly the Acropolis and the lower city were 
united with tho port-town, by walls extending to the 
Ma ’ but the three quarters were now separated from 
one another, and there was even a vacant space 
between the lower town and the citadel. Seeing the 
{faculty of defending eo extensive a space with the 
iminished resources and population of the city, and 
anxioUa to secure a strongly fortified place, Demetrius 
compelled the inhabitants to remove to the site of the 
ancient Acropolis, which Diodorus describes as 4 * a 

5 . ver y preferable to that of the former city, the 
nciosed space being an extensive plain, surrounded 
tii e , V ^ ry B ^ e by precipices, and so difficult of access 

at it would not be possible to attack the walls with 
lachines.” This new city was called Demetrias. 

6 i . J 02; Plut. Demetr. 25 ; Paus. ii, 7. 

a » Mrab. viii. p. 382.) The name DemetriaB 
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soon disappeared ; but the city continued to remain 
upon its lofty Bite, wh*ch was better adapted than 
most mountain heights in Greece for a permanent 
population, since it contained a good supply of water 
and cultivable land. Pausanisa ( L c.) represents the 
lower town as the original city of Aegialeus ; but 
Col. Leake justly remarks, it is more natural to con- 
clude that the first establishment was made upon the 
hill Vas&fal, which, by its strength and its secure 
distance from the sea, possesses attributes similar to 
those of the other chief cities of Greece. Indeed, 
Pausanias himself confirms the antiquity of the occu- 
pation of the bill of r asiWca , by describing all the 
most ancient monuments of the Sicyonians as standing 
upon it- (Leake, Morea, voL iii. p. 367.) 

After Demetrius quitted Sicyon, it again became 
subject to a succession of tyrants, who quickly dis- 
placed one another. Cleon was succeeded in Ufc 
tyranny by Euthydemns and Timocleides ; but they 
w ore expelled by the people, who placed Cleinias, 
the tether of Aratus, at the head of the government. 
Cleinias was soon afterwards murdered by Abantida* 
who seized the tyranny, b.c. 264. Abantidas was 
murdered in his turn, and was succeeded by hia 
father Paseas ; but he again was murdered bv 
Nicocles, wtio had held che sovereign power only 
four months, when the young Aratus surprised tho 
citadel of Sicyon, and delivered his native city from 
the tyrant, b c. 251. (Paus. ii. 8. §§ 1 — 3 ; Plut, 
Aral. 2.) Through the influence of Aratus, Sicyon 
now joined the Achaean League, and was one of the 
most important cities of the confederacy. (Paus. ii. 
8. § 3; Plut. Aral. 9; Polyb. ii. 43.) In conse- 
quence of its being a member of the league, its ter- 
ritory was devastated, both by Cleoinenes, b. c. 233 
(Plut. Aral. 41, Cleom. 19: Folyb. ii. 52), and by 
the Aetolians, b.c. 221. (Polyb. iv. 13.) In the 
Roman wars iu Greece, Sicyon was favoured by 
Attalus, who bestowed handsome presents upon it. 
(Polyb. xvii. lb; Liv. xxxii. 40.) The conquest of 
Corinth by the Romans, u. c. 1 46, was to the ad- 
vantage of Sicyon, for it obtained the greater part of 
the neighbouring territory and the administration of 
tho Isthmian games. (Paus. ii. 2. § 2.) But even 
before Corinth was rebuilt, Sicyon again declined, 
and appears in an impoverished state towards the 
end of the Republic. (Cic. ad Alt i. 19, 20, ii. 1.) 
After the restoration of Corinth, it still further de- 
clined, and its ruin was completed by an earthquake, 
which destroyed a great part of the city, so that 
F&us&ni&s found it almost depopulated (ii. 7. § 1). 
The city, however, still continued to exist in the 
sixth century of the Christian era ; for Hierocles 
(p. 646, Woss.) mentions New Sicyon (N«a 2i- 
kucZv) among the chief cities of Achaia. The 
maritime town was probably Old Sicyon. Under 
I the Byzantine empire Sicyon was called Hellas, and 
| the inhabitants Helladici, piobably in contradis- 
tinction to the surrounding Slavonic inhabitants. 
(Sucvcuv, rj vvv ‘EAAdr, Suidas ; twv 2i«w»Wo>v 
TtSv wvl Xtyopivtuv *EAAo5iicoiv, Malala, iv. p. 68, 
Bonn.) The name Vasili kd (rA BturiAifccl) has 
reference to the ruins of the temples and other public 
buildings. 

III. Arty $c . — Sicyon is more renowned in tlie 
artistic than in the political history of Greece. For 
a long time it w as one of the chief seats of Grecian 
art, and was celebrated alike for it» painters and 
sculptors. According to one tradition painting waa 
invented at Sicyon, where Telepbanes was the first 
to practise the monogram, or drawing in outline 
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(Plin. xxxv. 3. b. 15); and the city long remained 
the honje of painting (“ din ilia fait patria pictnrae,” 
Plin. wav. 11. 8. 40). Sicyon gave its name to 
one of the great schools of painting, which was 
founded by Eupompns, and which produced Pam- 
philus and Apelles. (Plin. xxxv. 10. s. 36.) Sicyon 
was likewise the earliest school of statuary in 
Greece, which was introduced into the city by 
Dipoenus and Scyllis from Crete about b.c. 560 
(Plin. xxxvi. 4); but its earliest native statuary of 
celebrity was Canachus. Lysippus was also a native 
of Sicyon. (Diet of Bioyr. *. w.) The city was 
thus rich in works of art; but its most valuable 
paintings, which the Sicyonians had been obliged to 
give in pledge on account of their dobts, were 
removed to Rome in the aedileship of M. Scaums, to 
adorn his theatre. (Plin. xxx%>ll. s. 40.) 

Sicyon was likewise celebrated for the taste and 
skill displayed in the various articles of dress made 
by its inhabitants, among which we find mention of 
a particular kind of shoe, which was much prized 
in all parts of Greece. (Athen. iv. p. 155; Pollux, 
vii. 93 ; Hesych. a. v. Xucwvla ; Auctor, ad Herenn. 
iv. 3, da OraL L 54; Lucret iv. 1121 ; Feat. a. v. 
Sicyonia.) 

if# Topography of the City.— F ew cities in Greece 
were more finely situated than Sicyon. The hill 
on which it stood commands a most splendid pew. 
Towards the wart the plain so celebrated 

for its fertility; towards the east the prospect is 
bounded by the lofty hill of the Acrocorinthus ; while 
in front lies the sea, with the noble mountains of 
Parnassus, Helicon, and Cithaeron rising from the 
opposite coast, the whole forming a charming 
prospect, which cannot have been without influence 
in cultivating the love for the fine arts, for which 
the city was distinguished. The hill of Sicyon 
is a tabular summit of a triangular shape, and is 
divided into an upper and a lower level by a low 
ridge of rocks stretching right across it, and funn- 
ing an abrupt separatum between the two levels. 
The upper level, which occupies the southern point 
of the triangle, and is about a third of the whole, 
was the Acropolis in the time of Pausanias (jj vvr 
AxpftroAis, ii. 7. § 5). 


MAP op TUB SETS OF ttCYO* (from Leake). 

A. VatOikA. bbb, Remain* of ancient wall*. 

Pansaniie came to Btcyon Aom Corinth. After 
crossing the Asopus# ha notified the Olympieium on 
the right, and a little thither on the left of the road 
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the tomb of Eupolis of Athens, the comic poet. 
After passing some other sepulchral monuments, he 
entered the city by the Corinthian gate, where was 
a fountain dropping down from Hie overhanging 
rocks, which was therefore called Stazosa (2rd- 
( ovtra ), or the dropping fountain. This fountain 
has now disappeared in consequence of the falling 
in of the rocks. Upon entering the city Pausanias 
first crossed the ledge of rocks dividing the upper 
from the lower level, and passed into the Acropolis. 
Here he noticed temples of Tyche and the Dioscuri, 
of which there are still some traces. Below the 
Acropolis was the theatre, the remains of which are 
found, in conformity with the description of Pau- 
sanias, in the ledge of rocks separating the two 
levels On the stage of the theatre stood the statue 
of a man with a shield, said to have been that of 
A rat us. Near the theatre was the temple of Dio- 
nysus, from which a road led past the ruined tem- 
ple of Artemis Limnaea to the Agora. At the en- 
trance of the Agora was the temple of Peitho or 
Persuasion : and in the Agora the temple of Apollo, 
which appears to have been the chief sanctuary in 
Sicyon. The festival of Apollo fit Sicyon is cele- 
brated in the ninth Nemean ode of Pindar; and 
A rat us, when he delivered his native city from its 
tyrant, gave as the watchword *A wdAAww ft rtp- 
Sefior. (Plat A rat 7.) In th« time of Polybius 
(xvii. 16) a brazen colossal statue of king Atta- 
lus L, 10 cubits high, stood in tbe Agora near the 
temple of Apollo; but this statue is not mentioned 
by Pausanias, and had therefore probably dis- 
appeared. (Pans. ii. 7. §§ 2 — 9.) Near the 
temple of Peitho was a sanctuary Consecrated to 
tbe Roman emperors, and formerly tbe house of tbe 
tyrant Cleon. Before it stood the heroum of Amtns 
(Pans. ii. 8. § 8), and near it an altar of the 
Isthmian Poseidon, and statues of Zeus Meiltrhius 
and of Artemis Putrua, the former resembling a pyra- 
mid, the latter a column. In the Agora were also 
the council-house {fiovhtvrfifnop), and a stoa bull: 
by Cleistbenes out of the spoils of Cirrha ; like- 
wise a brazen statue of Zeus, the work of Lysippus 
a gilded statue of Artemis, a ruined temple of April'' 
Lycciua, and statues of the daughters of Proetus, of 
Hercules, and of Hermes Agoraeus. (Pauaii. 9. §§ 
6, 7.) The Poedk Stoa or painted stem, was probably 
in the Agon, but is not mentioned by Pausanias. It 
was adorned with numerous paintings, which foniml 
the subject of a work uf Polemon. (Athen. xi»L p. 5 * * )■ 
Pausanias then proceeded to the Gymnasium, 
which he descrities as not far from the Agars. H> fl 
Gymnasium contained a marble statue of Hercu es 
by Scopaa ; and in another part a temple of Hercules 
in a sacred inclosure, named Paedize. From thenc 
a road led to two large incloewes, sacred to Asclepins 
end Aphrodite, both of which were adorned w ' 
several statues and buildings. From tb® Aphi^ ' 

: slum Pausanias went past the temple « Arte 
! Pheraea to tbe gymnasium of Cleinias, 
need for the training of the Epbebi, and whjfJ 1 .. 

I tained statues of Artemis and Hercules. (*)L ’ J 
10.) It is evident that this gymnasium wasdiww 
from tbe one already described, as Fausem 
tiimes his course towards the seaside. ^ n>n j , .J? e ^ 0 
he turns towards tbe gate of the city 
Sacred, near which there formerly stood eoelej 1 ^ 
tempi, of Atbtu, boil* iy Sift"**" ‘ *at 
mythical king* of Sicyon, but which had ' **" ' im i 
by lightning, and of whioh nothingthw 
bat the altar: thia Umple mj jwhapa to" BW 
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the am sacred to Athena Colocasia, - mentioned by 
Athenaeu* (iil P- 78). There were two adjoining 
temples, one sacred to Artemis and Apollo, built by 
Epopeua, and the other sacred to Hera, erected by 
Adraatas, who was himself worshipped by the people 
of Sicyon (Herod, v. 68; Find. Nem. ix. 20). There 
can be little doubt that these ancient temples stood 
in the original Acropolis of Sicyon; and indeed 
Fausaniaa elsewhere (ii. 5. § 6) expressly states 
that the ancient Acropolis occupied the site of the 
temple of Athena. We may place these temples 
near the northern edge of the hill upon the site of 
the modern village of VaMdi and accordingly the 
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remarkable opening in the rocks near the village 
may be regarded as the position of the $aered*<2ate, 
leading into the ^orient Acropolis. (Leake, Afonso, 
vol. iil p. 372.} 

In descending frem the Herscum, m the read to 
the plain, was a bmple of Detaefcfcr , and close to the 
Heraeum were the ruins of the temple of Apulia 
Cameius sad Hera Prodrotnia, of which the latter 
was founded by Phaksa, the son of Temonus, 
(Pans. ii. 11. || 1, 2.) 

The walk of Sicyon followed the edge of the 
whole hill, and may still be traced in many part*. 
The direction of the ancient streets may also still b* 



slab or Tint RUI5S or motor (from the French Commission). 

A. Acropolu from the time of Demetrius. I {• * B utldlM th * A,0rt * 
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followed by the existing foundations of the houses : 
they ran with mathematical precision from NE. to 
SW., and from NW. to SE., thus following the rule 
of Vitruvius. Few of the ruins rise above the 
ground; but there is a Roman building better pre- 
served, and containing several chambers, which lies 
near the ridge separating the two levels of the hill. 
Leake supposes that this building was probably the 
praetorium of the Roman governor during the period 
between the destruction of Corinth by Mummius 
and its restoration by Julius Caesar, when Sicyon 
was the capital of the surrounding country; but 
more recent observers are inclined to think that the 
ruins are those of baths. West of this building are 
the theatre and the stadium; and the modern road 
which leads from VasiUkd to Stymphalus runs be- 
tween this Roman bnildmg and the theatre and then 
through a portion of the stadium. The theatre was 
cut out of the rock, separating the two levels of the 
hill, as already described ; its total diameter was 
about 400 feet, and that of the orchestra 100. Each 
wing was supported by a mass of masonry, pene- 
trated by an arched passage. To the NW. of the 
theatre are the remains of the stadium, of which the 
total length, including the seats at the circular end, 
la about 680 feet. Col. Leake remarks that “ the 
stadium resembles that of Messene, in having had 
aeata which were not continued through the whole 
iMRth of the aides/ About SO feet of the recti- 
linear extremity had no seats; and this part, instead 
of being excavated out of the hill like the rest, is 
formed of factitious ground, supported at the end by 
a wall of polygonal masonry, which still exists." 
There are ulso, in various parts of the hill, remains 
of several subterraneous aqueducts, which supplied 
the town with water. The opening of one of them 
is seen on the SE. side of the theatre; and there is 
another opening now walled up W. of the modem 
village. 'The tyrant Nicocles escaped through these 
subterraneous passages wben Sicyon was taken by 
Aral us. (Phot. Arat 9.) 

V. Topography of the Sicyonia. The territory 
of Sicyon was very small, and, in fact, was little 
mm than the valley of the Asopus. In the upper 
part of its course the valley of the Asopus is con- 
fined between mountains, but near the sea it opens 
out into a wide plain, which was called Asopja. 
(’A iranrla, Strab. viii. p. 382, ix. p. 408; Pans. ii. 
1. 1 I.) This plain was celebrated for its fertility 
(pfya fpoosk nrl rf rb lucvAvior wtSior yotepyt ir, 
Lucian, /carom, c. 18), and waa especially adapted 
for the cultivation of the olive. ( u Sicyonia banco,” 
Vltg *,Qoorg. ii. 519; Ov. Rp . ex Pont iv. 15. 10; 
SfcttL TM. Iv. 50.) The neighbouring sea supplied 
an abundance of excellent fish. (Atbtn. L p. 27.) 
It was separated from the Ccrintbia on the E. by 
tbs river Nemea, and from the territory of Pollens 
on the W. by the Sythss; and on the S. it was 
bounded by the territories of Phlins and Cleonae. 

Aft one time the territory of Sicyon must hive ex- 

tended even beyond the Sythss, since Gohussa or 
Don OSSA, which lay W. of this river, is described 

by Psnssniss is belonging to theStoyonians. [Pel. 

UB**, p, 571,0.1 Between the Hehsson and the 
Sythas wae probably the river SeUeeU, with the 
neighbouring village ef Ephyta, mentioned by 
Strabo (vfiT p. 338> , [ter***, No. 3.1 SUty 
stadia & of Sicyon, end note the hoirttee of PWiasfa, 
was Titane or Tfcano» the meet important of tlie 
dependencies of Sicyon. [TflUWfc.1 Forty stadia 
beyond Titane tree Phlins; bat this road, which 
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was too narrow for carriages, was not the direct 
road from Sicyon to Phlius. The direct rood was 
to the right of the Asopus; and the circuitous road 
through Titane to the left of that river. Between 
these two roads, at the distance of 20 stadia from 
Sicyon, was a sacred grove, containing a temple of the 
Eumenides. (Paus. ii. 11 . § 3, seq.) East of Sicyon 
was Epieicia, on the river Nemea. [Epieicia.] In 
the same direction whs the fortress 1 >erak. (Aipeu f 
Xen. HelL vii. 1. § 22.) There waa also a fortress 
Phoebia, taken by Epaminondas in his march 
through the valley of the Asopus: it is probably the 
same place as Bupbia. [Burma.] Strabo (ix. p. 
412) mentions a demua Plataeae in tlie Sicyonia. 
(Hagen, Sicyonia, RegimonU 1831 ; Gornpf, Si- 
cyoniacorum Spec. BemL 1832, Torg. 1834; Bo- 
brik, l>t Sicyoniae Tojtographiu , Regiinont. 1839; 
Leake, Moira, vol. iii. p. 351, seq. ; BoWaye, 
Recherche s, ifc. p. 30, seq.; Ifos, Reiim m Pdo- 
ponaetty p. 39, teq.; Curtins, Peloponneto*, vol. ii. 
p. 482, seq. ; Beoltf, Etudes sur k I'eiopvnm, 
p. 343, seq.) 
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SI DAE (2i5oi), a place In Boeotia, celebrated 
for its pomegranates. Hence the Boeotians called 
tii is fruit ci&ri, though the more usual name was 
£o*d. As the Athenians are said to hare contended 
with the Boeotians for tlie possession of tlie place, it 
must have been upon the borders of Attica, but 
its exact site is unknown. (Athen. xiv. pp. 650, 
651.) 

SIDE (Xffcj: Eth. Si Mms), a town with a good 
harbour on tlie coast of Pamphjlia, 50 stadia to the 
west of ths river Melas, and 350 east of Attaleia. 
(Stad. Mar . Mag . § 214, foil) The town was 
founded by Cumae in Aeolis. (Scylax, Penpl 
p. 40; Strah. xiv. p. 667, comp. p. 664; Steph. B. 
f.e.; Poop. Mela, i. 15.) , Arrian (Anab. i. 26) 
who admits the Cumaean origin of the piece, relates 
a tradition current at Side itself, according to which 
the Sidstoe were the most ancient cokmbta i sent out 
firom Cumae, bat soon after their establishment in 
their new home forgot the Greek Isagnjf e » * n ® 
farmed a peculiar idiom for themselves, which " 
oat understood avao by the neighbouring, barbtnaitf- 
When Alexander appeared before Side, it 
and received a Macedonian garrison. In tj** 1 ® 
Antioch as the Great, a naval engagement took P 1 
off Side between the fleet of Antiochus, oommandw 
by Hannibal, and that of the Bhodi^, ^^ 
th* fcnnv m itfmtei. {Lit. %xxr. IS, 18. 

dispose of their prison* * and bta g of 

«ad in tb. dl»H* «# J^nan* 

became the i 
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p. 682; ConcU. Const ii. p. 240.) The chief di- 
vinity of this city was Atbssm, who is therefore seen 
represented on its coins, holding a pomegranate 
((Wfc?) in her band. (Sestini, Num. Vet. p. 392, 
foil.; comp. Xenoph. A nab. i. 2. § 12: Cicero, ad 
Fain. iii. 6; Atben. viii. p. 360; Paus.viii. 28. §2; 
ptol. v. 5- § 2, viii. 17. § 31.) The exact site of 
ancient Side, which is now called Ethy Adalta , as 
well a s its remains, have been described by modern 
travellers. Beaufort ( Karamania , p. 146, foil), who 
gives an excellent plan of the present condition of 
the place, states that the city stood on a low penin- 
Mila, and was surrounded by walls; the part facing 
the land was of excellent workmanship, and much 
of it is still perfect. There were four gates, one 
from the coontiy and three from the sea. The 
agora, 180 feet in diameter, was surrounded by a 
double row of columns. One side of the square is 
at present occupied by the ruins of a temple and 
portico. The theatre appears like a lofty acropolis 
rising from the centre of the town, and is by far the 
largest and best preserved of any seen in Asia 
Minor. The harbour consisted of two small moles, 
connected with the quay and principal sea gate. At 
the extremity of the peninsula were two artificial 
harbours for larger vessels. Both are now almost 
filled with sand and stones, which have been borne 
in by the swell. The earliest coins of Side are ex- 
tremely ancient; the inscriptions are in very barba- 
rous characters, resembling the Phoenician, and the 
imperial coins exhibit the proud titles of AafAwpordni 
and fySo(os. (Eckhel, vol. iii. pp. 44, 161; Span- 
heim, Ik Usu et l*rae*L Nun p. 879; Fellows, Asia 
Minor , p. 201 ; Leake, Asia Minor, p. 195, foil.) 

Respecting Side, the ancient name of Poleinonium, 
Bee Polkmohiuk. [L. S.] 

SIDE (MSy), a town on the eastern coast of 
Laconia, a little N. of the promontory Males. It 
wua said to have existed before the Dorian con- 
quest, and to have derived its name from a daughter 
of Danaus. The inhabitants were removed by the 
Duiian conquerors to the neighbouring town of 
Boeac. It probably occupied the site of the monas- 
tery of St. George, where there is a port. (Scylax, 
I 1 - 17; PauB. iii. 22. § 11; Boblaye, Recherche* , 
$ c - P- 90 ; Curtius, Petoponnesos, vol. ii. p. 297.) 

SIDE'NE (3UBhrn). 1. A town of Mysia, on 
the river Grauious, which waa destroyed by Croesus, 
HD(i Wa8 never rebuilt, in consequence of a curse 
pronounced on the site by the destroyer. (Strab. xni. 
PP- 587, 601.) 

2. A town in Lycia, mentioned only by Ste- 
Xwith 8 ^ V ^ 00 Antborit * &e Lydaca of 

3. A district cm the coast of Pontus, about the 
mouth of the river Sidenua, which derived its name 
rom the town of Side, afterwards called Polemonium. 

10 greater part of the district vfes formed by the 
deposits of the river (Strab. h p, 62, ii. pc 126, xii. 
Pl ‘^548, 566; Pliu. vi. 4.) TL. &] 

, ^ Gl»fotw»0, a people ef Arabia Felix, 

b ^, Ptolen oy between the Tharayditae on the 
^ tdie Darrae on the south, on the Elanitic 
8 *)• Mr. Forster identifies them with 
nLr**** WU offiurckhardt, in the north of the 
extending along th% coast from JtM 
-JESS 16 identical with the Hippos Moos 
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SIDE'NI (Zibttrol, Zufovoi, Xibynii), a German 
tribe on the coast of the Baltic, between the mouth 
of the river Snebue and that of the Viadns. (PtoL ii. 
Jl. § 14.) It k possible that Sibini (%€ivof) is 
only a corrupt form of the name of this same tribe. 
(Zeuss, Die Deutsche*, p. 154.) [L. S.J 

SIDE'MUS, a small river of Pontus ; having its 
sources in Mount Paryadres, and JWmg through 
the district of Sid cue into the Buxine; at :ts mouth 
was the town of Side or Polen ionium (Flin. vi. 4), 

; from which the river is now coifed Poulemon Chat. 

; (Comp. Hamilton, Researches, i* p. 270.) [L. S.] 

| SUDERiS, a river of Hyrcania, Mentioned by 
riiny (vi. 16. ft. 18), which flowed into the Caspian 
sea. It cannot be now determined to which river 
he refers, bat he htateu from it the Caspian sea was 
called the Hyrraruan. [V.] 

SI DETiUS (2i$wovs), according to Scylax (p. 39 ) 

! a piomontory and a port -town on the ooast of Lycia. 
The same place seems to be meant in Steph&nus B. 
(s. e.^Ziflopovr), when he calls Sidarus a town and 
harbour. Col. Leake (Asia Minor, p. 189) lias 
shown that the town of Siderus is in all proba- 
bility no other than Olympus, on the south of Pha- 
selia. [L. S.] 

SIDICI'NJ (StSocivot), a people of Central Italy 
bordering on the Samnites and Campai.iana. In the 
time of the geographers they had disappeared as a 
people, or Income absorbed into the general appel- 
lation of Campanians (Strab. v. p. 237), but at an 
earlier period they appear as a wholly independent 
people. Their chief city was Teanuin, on the E. 
slope of the volcanic mountain group of Rocca 
Monfina : hut they had at one time extended their 
power considerably further to the N. and up the 
valley of the Lins, as the territory of Fregellae is 
said to have been subject to them, before they were 
dispossessed of it bv the Volscians (Liv. viii. 22). 
It is clear however that this extension of their limits 
was of short duration, or at all events had ceased 
before they first appear in history. Strabo tells us 
expressly that they were an Osc&c tribe (L c.), and 
this is confirmed by the coins of Teanum still extant, 
which have Oecan inscriptions. They were there- 
fore closely allied to the neighbouring tribes of the 
Campanians on the S. and the Aurunci and Ausonea 
on the W. Hence Virgil associates the inhabitants 
of the Sidicinian plains (“ Sidicina aequora,” Am. v ii. 
727) with the Aumncans and the inhabitants of 
Cales. The last city is assigned by Silius Italkms 
to the Sidicini, but this is opposed to all other 
authorities (Sil. Ital. viii. 511). The name of 
the Sidicini is first mentioned in histoiy in b. c. 343, 
when they were attacked by the Sunnites, who bad 
been long pressing upon their neighbours the VbL 
insane. Unable to contend with these formidable 
assailants, the Sidicini had recourse to the Cam4 
panians, who sent an army to their assistance, but 
were easily defeated (Liv. vii 29, 30), and being 
in their turn threatened by the whole power of the 
Sunnites, invoked the assistance of Borne. During 
the war which followed (the First Samnite War), we 
lose right altogether of the Sididni, hut by treaty 
which pot *n end to it (in B. 0. 341) tt wa. jnr- 
tiouUrty itipoiated that tta Sunnite* should U i at 
liberty to purtne tbsir ambition# doNgMonliia* that 
neopie (1^*. 1, S> Thna ntandonrt by tba 
fiomana to their fate the Sidwirn had reooune to the 
Latins (who were now openly s h aki n g -ef Mr 
mmmtim with Borne) and the Campanians ; moA 
the Samuitea were a second time drawn of 1111119 
7 3 3 2 
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their special attack on this petty people to oppose a 
men powerful coalition (/&. 2, 4, 5). It is clear that 
the Sidicini took part as allies of the Latins and 
Campanians in the war that followed : bnt we have 
no account of the terms they obtained in the general 
settlement of the peace in b. cl 338. It is certain, 
however, that they retained their independence, as 
immediately afterwards we Bud them engaging in a 
war on their own account with their neighbours the 
Auruncans. The Romans espoused the defence of 
the latter people, but before they were able to take 
the field, the Aoruncans were compelled to abandon 
their ancient city, which was destroyed by tbe Sidi- 
cini, and withdrew to Suessa. (Liv. viii. 15.) The 
Aneonians of Gales bad on this occasion been induced 
to make common cause with the Sidicini, but their 
combined forces were easily defeated by the Roman 
consuls. Gales soon after foil into the hands of the 
Romans ; but though the territory of the Sidicini 
was overrun by the consuls of n. c. 332, who esta- 
blished their winter-quarters there to watc^i the 
movements of the Sarnnitea, their city of Teannm 
still held out (75. 16, 17). Nor do we know at 
whqt time it fell into the power of the Romans, or 
On what terms the Sidicini were ultimately received 
to submission. Bat it is probable that this took 
place before b. c. 297, when we are told that the 
consul Deans Mas advanced to attack the Samnites 
“ per Sidicinum agrum * in a manner that certainly 
implies tbe district to have been at that time friendly, 
if not subject, to Rome (Liv. x. 14). 

After this tiie name of the Sidicini never appears 
in history as that of a people, but their territory (the 
“ Sidicinua Mger") is mentioned during the Second 
Punic War, when it was traversed and ravaged by 
Hamuhal on his march from Capua to Rome (Liv. 
xxvi. 9) . The Sidicini seem to have gradually coine 
to be regarded as a mere portion of the Campanian 
people, in common with the Auaunians of Calcs and 
the Anruncans of Suessa, and the name still occurs 
occasionally as a municipal designation equivalent to 
the Tcanenaes (Liv. xxvi. 15; Cic. Phil. ii. 41). 
Stiabo ft Desks of them in his time an an extinct tribe 
of Oscan race: and under tbe Roman Empire the 
only trace of them preserved was in the epithet of 
Sidicinum, which still continued to be applied to the 
city of Teanum. (St rub. v. p. 237 ; Phn. iii. 5. s. 
9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 68; Sil. Ital. v. 551, xii. 524.) 
[Teanum.] [E. H. B.] 

SIDODO'NE (2,JMunnri os liaiUdy , Arrian. Iml. 
e. 37), a small place on the coast of Carmania, 
noticed by Arrian in Nearchus s voyage. Kemp- 
tliorne thinks that it is represented by a small 
fishing Tillage called Mngou ; but Mliller suggests, 
what seems more probable, that it is the present 
/feme. ( Geogr . Graec. Minor, y. 359, ed. Mliller, 
Paris, 1835.) [V.] 

SJDOLOCUS or SIDOLEUCUS, in Gallia, is 
mentioned fay Ammisnus Marcel I inns when he is 
speaking of Julian’s inarch from Augustodunum to 
Autiariodaruin. Sidolocum is supposed to be Satdien 
[Chora.] [G. L.) 

SIDON (Mrir: Etk. XtMriot,), a very ancient 
and important maritime city of Phoenicia, which, 
according to Josephus, derived its origin and name 
from Sidon, the firstborn spo of Canaan (Gen. x. 
15; Joseph* Aft*. L 6. | 2), and is mentioned by 
Moses as the northern extremity of the Csnaanitish 
seuktniofts, as Gass was the southernmost (Gen. 
x. It); (ltd hi tbe blearing of Jacob it is said of 
Zebulnn “his border shell be unto Sidon” (xlix. 
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13). At the time of the Eutodos of the children 
of Israel, it was already distinguished by the up. 
puliation of “ the Great " (Josh. si. 8; compare In 
LXX ver. 2), and was in tbe extreme north bonier 
which was drawn from Mount Herman (called 
Mount Hoe in Nnm. xxxiv. 7) on the east to Great 
Sidon, where it is mentioned in the border of the 
tribe of Asher, as also is “ the strong city of Tyre.” 
(Jot k xix. 28, 29.) It was one of several cities 
from which the Israelites did not disposers the old 
Inhabitants. (Judg. i. 31.) 

As the origin of this ancient city, Its history, 
and manufactures, have been noticed under Phoe- 
nicia, it only remains in this place to apeak of 
its geographical position and relations so far as they 
either serve to illustrate, or are illustrated by, its 
history. 

It is stated by Josephus to have been a day’s 
journey from the site of Dan, afterwards Paneaa 
(Ant v. 3. § I). Strabo places it 400 stadia S. of 
Berytos, 200 N. of Tyre* and describes it as situated 
on a fair haven of the continent He does not 
attempt to settle the questions between the rival 
cities, bnt remarks that while Sidon is most cele- 
brated by the poets (of whom Homer does not so 
much as name Tyre), the colonists in Africa and 
Spain, even beyond the Pillars of Hercules, showed 
more honour to Tyre (zvi. 2. §§ 22, 24). Hero- 
dotus’s account of the origin of the race has been 
given under Phoenicia ha 607, b.], and is shown 
ro be in accordance with that of other writers. 
Justin follows H, but gives a different etymology of 
the name: “Condila urbe, quam a pbcium.nberit&ie 
Sidooa appeilavenmt, nam pi seem Phoenices Sidon 
vocanfc; n but this is an error corrected by Michaelis 
and Gesenius (Lex. s. v. jyvy 1 ), w ho derive it from 

“to hunt or snare" game, birds, fifth, 
indifferently, so that the town must have derived its 
name from the occupation of the inhabitants ius 
fixhere, and not from the abundance of fifth ; and 
Ritter refers to the parallel case of Beth naida on the 
sea of Tiberias. (Erdkunde, Syrian. voL iv. p. 43.) 
Plinv, who mentions it as “ artifez vitri Thebarum- 
que Boeotiarum parens," places “ Sarepta et Omithon 
oppida " between it and Tyre (v. 19). It is reckoned 
zxz. m. p. from Berytus, xxiv. from Tyre, in the 
Itinerary of Antoninu« (p. 1 49). But the Itinerarium 
Hicrnsolymitanum reckons it zzviii. from Berytus, 
placing Heldua and Parphlrion between (p. 584). 
St y lax mentions the closed harbour of Sidon (^m v 
k\ut6*, y, 42, ed. Hudson), which is more fully 
described by a later writer, Achilles Tatiue (<•»«’• 
a. d. 500), who represents Sidon as situated on 11,0 
Assyrian sea, itself the metropolis of the Phoe- 
nicians, whose citizens were the ancestors of the 
Thebans. A double harbour shelters the sea in • 
wide gulf; for where the bay is covered on tbe rig • 
hand side, a second mouth has been formed, throug > 
which the water again enters, opening into w i» 
may be regarded aa a harbour of the harbour, 
thin inner basin, the vessels could lie securely during 
the winter, while the outer one served for the Som- 
mer. (Cited by Reland, Pokes, p. 1012). ^ 

inner port Keiand conjecture* with grant p «** 
is the closed port offeylaz, and to be identified m* 
the second harbocn* described by Strabo y» 
where he says there was one elosed and saoth^ P®^ 
harbour, called tbe Egyptian. The j 10 

the site is given by Pocooke. “ l*j ^ 

says, “on a rising ground, defended by *** . n 
the north and west The present city is mostly on 
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the north side of the hill. The old city seems to 
h»v 9 extended farther east, as may be judged from 
the foundations of a thick wall, that extends from 
the sea to the east; on the south it was probably 
bounded fay a rivulet, the large bed of which might 
serve for a natural fosse; as another might which is 
on the north side, if the city extended so for, as 
some seem to think it did, and that it stretched to 
the east as for me the high hill, which is about 
three quarters of a mile from the present town. ... 
On the north side of the town, them are gredt ruins 
of a fine fort, the walls of which were built with 
very large stones, 13 foet in length, which is the 
thioknees of the wall; and some are II foet broad, 
and it deep. The harbour is now choked up. ... This 
harbour seems to be the minor port mentioned by 
Strabo (xvi. p. 756) for the winter; the outer one 
probably being to the north in the open sea between 
Sidon and Tyre (7), where the shipping rides in 
safety during the summer season. 1 * (Observation# 
on Palestine, p. 86.) The sepulchral grata are cut in 
the rook at the foot of the hills ; and some of them 
are adorned with pilasters, and handsomely painted. 

The territory of the Sidonians, originally cir. 
rumscribed towards tire north by the proximity 
of the hostile Gibbitee, extended southwards to the 
tribe of Zebulon, and Mount Carmel ; but was after- 
wards limited in this direction also by the growing 
power of their rivals the Tyrians. (Hitter, l c. p. 
43, &c.) 



COIN OF SU>ON. 

SIDO'NES (2/2W*r), a tribe in the extreme east 
of Germany, about the sources of the Vistula (Ptol. 
ii. 1 1. § 21), and no doubt the same which appears 
in Strabo (vii. p. $06) under the name of Stfopcr, 
as a branch of the B&starnae. [L. S.] 

SIDO'NIA. [Pedonia.] 

S1DUS (5i5ovs, ltfowriar Kto/urj, Hesych. : Eth. 
2i$otWiov), a village in the Corinthia, on the 
ISaronic gulf, between Cromrnyon and Schoenus. It 
was taken by the Lacedaemonians along with Crom- 
mvon in the Corinthian War, but was recovered by 
Iphicrates. (Xen. Hell. iv. 4. § 13, iv. 5. § 19.) It 
probably stood in the plain of StudkL (Scylax; 
Nreph. B. t. v. ; Plin. iv. 7. s. 11 ; Boblaye, Re- 
chercke*, <fc. p. 35 ; Leake, Peloponnetiaect, p. 
397 ; Curtius, Peloponnetot , vol. ii. p. 555.) 

S1DUSSA (S/dovaao), a small town of Ionia, 
belonging to the territory of Erythrae. (Thucyd. 
viii. 24; Steph. B. «. e.) Pliny (v. 38) erroueously 
describes it as an island off the coast of Erythrae. It 
im probable that the place also bore the name of 
Sidus (2i3oCy), as Stephanos B. (#. t>.) mentions 
»■ town of this name in the territozy of Eiy- 
thrae. [L.&] 

SIDYMA (2lBv/ua : Eth. TUtvpets), a town of 
Lycia,on the southern elope of Mount Cragus, to the 
north-west of the mouth of the Xanthus. (Plin. v. 
28 ; Steph. B. i. v. ; PtoL v. 3. § 5 ; Hierocles, p. 
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68^; Oedrenus, p. S44.) The ruing of this city- m 
a Mty height of Mount Cragus, have tot feasor - 
covered and described by Sfr 0, Frito** (Zyto, 
p.151, fell) They are at the village of Tfarfoorto* 
Bi&sa, and eonrist chtefty of spfen^r built to robe, 
abounding in took inscriptions. The town {tariff 
appears to have been vtoy email, and the theatre, 
agora, sad temples, ace of ditutafetY* size, but of 

S * 81 h 3 bS^A. [TawkmuwsJ [L “H 

SiGA (Xiya, Ptod. iv. 2. § commercial town 

Mauritania Caesariensis, seated near the mouth of 
a river Of the same name is a large bay. The 
mouth Of the river formed the poet of the city, at a 
distance of 3 miles from it (Sigensis Portus, /rib, 
AmL p 13), apposite to the island of Aera, on the 
highroad, and near Cirta, the residenoe of Syphax* 
(Strife xvii. p. 829; Plin. v. 2. a. 1.) In Strabo’* 
lime it was in ruins, but must have been subse- 
quently restored, since it is mentioned In the Itine- 
rary (p, 12) as a Roman municlpium. (Comp. Ptol. 
I e.; Mela, i. 5; Scylax, 51, 52.) According to 
Shaw (Travels, p. 12), who, favorer, did not visit 
the place, its ruins are still to be seen by the pre- 
sent Tactembrti; others identify it with the Aresch- 
hul of the Arabs, at the mouth of the Tafna , near 
Ratgtm. [T. H. D.] 

SIGA (2/ya, Ptol. iv. 2. § 2), a river of Mauris 
tania Caesariensis, falling into a bay of the sea op- 
posite to the island of Acra (now Caracoles ). 
Scylax (p. 51) calls it Xyos. Probably the pre- 
sent Tafna, [T. H. D. j 

SIGE'UM (Ulyetov or y Stytiht asepa ), a pro- 
montory iu Troas, forming the north-western ex- 
tremity of Asia Minor, at the entrance of the 
Hellespont, and opposite the town of Elaeus, in the 
Thracian Chusonesus. Near it the naval camp of 
the Greeks was said to have been formed during the 
Tmjan War. Vie rod. v. 65, 94; Thucyd. viii. 101; 
Strab. xiii. pp. 595, 603; Pomp. Mela, i. 18; Plin. 
v. 33; Ptol. v. 2. § 3; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 312.) This 
promontory is now called Yenitheri. 

Near the promontoiy was situated the town of 
Sigeum, which is said to have been an Aeolian 
colony, founded under the guidance of Archaeanax 
of Mytilene, who used the stones of ancient 
Troy in building this new- place. But some years 
latei the Athenians sent troops under Phrynon and 
expelled the Mytileneans ; and this act of violence 
led to a war between the two cities, which lasted for 
a long time, and was conducted with varying success. 
Pittacus, the wise Mvtilenean, is said to have slain 
Phrynon in single combat. The poet Alcaeus also 
was engaged in one of the actions. The dispute 
was at length referred to Periander, of Corinth, who 
decided in favour of the Athenians. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 599; Herod, v. 95; Steph. B. s. v.\ Diog. Le&t. 
i. 74.) Henceforth we find the Pisistratidae in 
possession of Sigeum, and Hippias, after being ex- 
pelled from Athens, is known to have retired there 
with his family. (Herod, v. 65). The town of 
Sigeuin was destroyed by the inhabitants of Ilium 
soon after the overthrow of the Persian empire, so 
that in Strabo's time it no longer existed. (Strab, 
xiii. p. 600 ; Plin. v. 83.) A hill near Sigeum, 
forming a part of the promontoiy, was believed in 
antiquity to contain the remains of AohiUes, which 
was looked upon with such veneration that gradually 
a small town seems to have risen around it, under 
the name of Achilleum [ Achillrum]. This tomb, 
which was visited by Alexander the Great, Julius 

3 s 3 
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Caesar, and Germanicoa, is still visible in the form 
of a mound or tumulus. [L. S.] 

SIGMAN (2 iytiav), a river in Gallia. Ptolemy 
(il 7. § 2) places the mouth of the Sigman be- 
tween the Aturis (A dour) and the Garonne; and 
between the Sigman and the Garonne he places Cu- 
riancun Promos tori urn. [Curias um.] Martian us 
(iVr^l). who has the name SignatioB, gives two 
distances between the mouth of the Adorn* and that 
of the Sigman. one of which is 500 and the other 
450 stadia. We cannot trust either the l atitud e s of 
Ptolemy or the distances of Mercian along this coast 
There is no river between the Adottr end the 


Ga ro nn e that we can suppose to have been marked 
down by the ancient coasting ships to the exclusion 
of the Leyre, which flows into the Sonin c f A roackon. 
Bnt GosBelin supposes the* Sigman to be the Mmuan, 
which is about half-wav between the Adorn* and the 
Bastm tPArcackm . [G. L ] 

SI'GNIA (JUyy(a: Eth. Signznus: Seymi), an 
ancient city of Latium, situated on a lofty hill at 
the NW. angle of the Vobcian mountains, looking 
down upon the valley of the SSocco. It is represented 
by ancient authors as s Roman colony founded by 
Tarqoinius Superbus, at the same time with Circeii. 
(Lir. L 55; IHonys. if. 63 ) No trace of it is found 
before this; its name does not figure among the 
cities of the Latin League or those of which the 
foundation was ascribed to Alba; and the story told 
by Dionysius (L c.), that it originated at ftnt in a 
fortuitous settlement of aocne Roman troops en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, which was afterwards 
enlarged and strengthened by Tarquin, certainly 
points to the fact of its being a new town, mod not, 
like so many of the Roman colonies, a new settlement 
in h previously existing city. It passed, after the 
expulsion of Tarquin, into the hand* of the Roman 
Republic, as it was attacked in n. c. 497 by Sextus 
Tarquinius, who in vain endeavoured to make him- 
self master of it (I)ionya. v. 58). A few years later, 
it received a fresh colony, to recruit its exhausted po- 
pulation (Liv. ii. 21). From this time it appears to 
have continued a dependency of Rome, and never, so 


Car as we learn, fell into the power of the Volscians, 
though that people held afl the neighbouring moun- 
tain country. Sigma must indeed, from its strong 
and commanding position, overlooking all the valley 
of the Trents and the broad plain between it and 
Preeneste, have been a point of the utmost impor- 
tance for the Romans and Latins, especially as secur- 
ing their communications with their allies the 
Bernicana. In b. c. 340 the Signians shared in the 
general defection at the Latins (Liv. viii. 3); but we 
have no account of the part they took in the war 
that followed, or of the terms on which they were 
received to submission. We know only that Signia 
became again (as it had probably been before) a 
Oolotua IaHfift, and is mentioned as snch during the 
Second Punk War. On that occasion it was one of 
there whkdi eonthmed faithful to Rome at the most 
trying period of the war (Liv. xxvii. 10), and must 
them** hare horn etiii fat a flourishing condition. 
On nearest of its strong and secluded position we 
find ft relented as one of the places where the Caitha- 
gfniaa hostage* were deposited for safety (Id. xxxii. 
fl): bnt this is tbs last mention of it that ocean in 
history, rent that the battle of Sacriportus is de- 
scribed by Plutarch as taking place near Signia 
(Pint SuU. 29). That decisive action was fought 
in the plain between Sigma and Praoneete [Sacri- 
roKTva]. It, however, cortainly oretmued during 


the later ages of the Republic and under the Empire 
to be a considerable municipal town. It received a 
fresh body of colonists under the Triumvirate, but it 
is doubtful whether it retained the rank of « 
Colon ia. Pliny does not reckon it as such, and 
though it is termed “ Cotonia Signina ” in some in- 
scriptions, these are of doubtful authaatkfty. (Strab, 
v. p. 237; Plin. ill 5. a. 9; SiL Ital. viii 378: 
Ife. Colon, pi 237 ; Zumpt, de Col pi 338; Grater, 
Inter, n. 490. 5, fee.) 

Skma was chiefly noted under the Roman Em- 
pire tor its wine, which, though harsh and astringent, 
was valued for its medical qualities, and seems to 
have been extensively used at Rome (Strab. v. p. 
237; PUn. xiv. 6. s. 8; At bon. i. p. 27; SU. Ital 
U; Martial, xiii. 1 16; Cels, de Med. iv. 5). Its 
territory produced alto pears of a celebrated quality 
(Juv. xi. 73; Pfin. xv. 15. a. 16; Gohun. V. la $ 
18; Macrob. 8aL il. 15), as well as esreSret vege- 
tables, which were sent m large quanOtireto Rome 
(Col am. x. 181). There bud wmgHMfe eee bill 
near the city, nailed by O dnire i |il j i i| fl ispinus, 
apparently ene nf the wnitsufiji Off the Valerian 
mountains; but there Is so sstitoflly Jbr applying 
the name (re medsni writers bam frequently <tae) 
to the whew of that mm nf asountahae [Lurwus 
Mona], Sigfda also pm o*me to a particular 
kind of w re t known re “opus Signinum” and 
extereito(y employed both fbr pnremeots and mur- 
rain of water (Plin. xxxv. 12. a. 46; Colon. i. 6. 
$ 12, vffi. 15. $ 3; Vitruv. viii. 7. § 14). 

The modern town of Seym (a poor place, with 
about 3500 inhabitants) occupies a part only of die 
site of the ancient city. The latter embraced within 
the circuit of its walls the whole summit of lire 
hill, which stands boldly out from the VoKnan 
mountains, with which it is connected only by a 
narrow nock or isthmus. The line of the anuent 
walls may bo traced throughout its whole extent, 
they are constructed of large masses of stone (the 
hard limestone of which the bill itself consists), »#f 
polygonal or rudely squared form, and afford cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable specimens of the 
style of construction commonly known as Cyclopean 
or Pelasgio, of which striking instances are found 
also in other cities in this part of Latium. Hie 
city had in all five gates, two of which still return 
their primitive construction; and one of these, known 
as the Porta Saracmetea , presents a remarkable 
instance of the rudest and most massive Cyclopean 
construction. Ths architrave is formed of single 
masses of stone not lees than 12 feet in length, hud 
across from ooe impost to the other. This gat® b** 
been repeatedly figured*; another, less celebrated 
but scarcely Ires remarkable, is found on the W* 
side of the town, and is constructed In a style pre- 
cisely similar. The age of these walls and gates 
has been a subject of much controversy; on the one 
hand the rude and massive style of their construc- 
tion, and the absence of all traces <t the arch in the 
gateways, would seem to resign them to a ww 
and indefinite antiquity ; on the other hand, tn 
historical notioss that we possess concerning rag* 
all tend to prove that it was not one of thfl 1J rn “ 
ancient cities of Latium, and that there could nj* 
have existed a city of snoh magnitude prmoo* 
the settlement of the Roman colony under Tarq • 
(For the discussion of this que stion as well ss * 

* The annexed figure is taken from thst gfr® n 
by Absken (Jfdtet ifc&n, pLfl;. 
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the description of the remains litem solves, see the 
AwtaU del? Institute Archeologico for 1829, pp, 

78 87, 357 — 360; CUurical Museum, vol. ii. pp. 

167—170; Abeken, Mittel Italien, p. HO, &c.) 
The only other remains within the circuit of the 
walla are a temple (now ^converted into the church 
of S* Pietro) of Roman aate, and bnilt of regularly 
squared blockd of tnfo; and nearly adjoining it a 
circular reservoir for water, of considerable si» and 
lined with the M opu* Stgninura* (AtmaU, i c. p. 
82.) Several inscriptions of imperial date are also 
preserved in the modem town. [E.H.B.J 
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SIGTUA'NE (rj Srypia*^, Strab. xi. p. 525), a 
district of Media Atropatene, near the Caspian 
Gates. Ptolemy calls it 5*7/uoi'i*b (vii. 2. § 
6). [V.] 

Sl'GUIUM (Zlypior), the westernmost promontory 
of the island of Lesbos, which now bears the name 
of Sigri (Strab. xiii. pp. 616, 618.) Steplianus B. 
(«. r.) calls Siprium a harbour of Lesbos. [L. S.] 
SIGULO'NES (ScyouAwves), a German tribe 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 11) as inhabiting 
the Cimbrian Chersonesus, to the north of the 
Saxonea, but is otherwise unknown. [L. S.J 
SIGYNNES (Slower, Herod, v. 9 ; Xlyuvoi, 
A poll. Rhod. iv. 320; Orph. Ary. 759; J,lyivsai, 
Strab. xi. p. 520). The only name of any Trans- 
Hanubian population, other than Scythian, known 
to Herodotus was that of the Sigynnes, whom he 
seems to have described as the Thracians described 
them to either himself or his informants. The 
Thracian notion of one of these Sigynnes was that 
he wore a Median dress, and considered himself a 
descendant of the Medea; though how this could 
be was more than Herodotus could say. 11 Any- 
thing, however, is possible in a long space of 
time.” The horses of the Sigynnes were undersized 
— ponies, indeed, rather than horses. They were 
flatnosed and long-haired ; their coat being five 
fingers deep. They were too weak to carry a man 
on their book; but not too weak for harness. In 
chariots they wore light and quick; and in the 
drawing of chariots the Sigynnes took great delight. 

We must look on Sigynnes as a general and col- 
lective name for a large assemblage of populations ; 
inasmuch as their country is said to extend as far 
westwards as the Heneti on the Adriatic. Say that 
it reached what was afterwards the frontier of Pan- 
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nonik. On the north it must really have been 
bounded by gome of the Scythian districts. In the 
language of the Ligyana above Massilia, the word 
Sigyma means a merchant, or retail-dealer, or car- 
rier. la Cyprus they call spears by the name 
Sigynm. tw resemblance of this word to the 
name Zmem has often been notice# Word 
for wmra, it may be the^nma. It may aim lure 
bean applied to Hie gipsies w&H cue tearing it has 
>R tfeysa. ^ dwe uot, however, foUow that the 

‘tsxssr, **«**££&, 

khriW as " the River sit Egypt,” the southern 
bo uadary of the Promised Lon4» identified by the 

UdL Rhi nocorum, the modern Wady-d- 

4riW. WSwikocobuiu.] (/oiRu^miL 3;lC&rof». 

5; Jeremiah, ii. 18.) la the first cited passage, 
the USX mad hxb r 7)s iboudftw ttjs «cwrd tfpfaw- 
w Aty&rrov ; in the second, M Spiuv Atyitrrov, 
and only in the last is a proper name retained, and 
there It is changed to Pu&v. St. Jerome (Onomast. 

#. v.), following Eusebios, describes it as before 
Egypt, and speaks of a village of the name between 
Aelia and Eleutheropolis, which it is difficult to 
imagine that they could have identified with the 
Sihor above named. SL Jerome says that he has 
said more on the subject “ in libris Hebraicorum 
quaestianum ,” but the passage is not to be found 
there. In his “ Epitaphium Paulas * he writes, 

11 veniam ad Aegypti flumen Sior, qui interpretatur 
turbidus n (p. 677); but he here probably means 
the Nile, which is sometimes supposed to be called 
Sihor, as in the passage of Jeremiah above referred 
to. The village named by Eusebius and St. Jerome 
doubtless marked the site of the city of the tribe of * 
Judah, situated in the mountains, and written Zior 
in the authorised veision, but -flpy in the ori- 
ginal {Joshua, xv. 54), and in the LXX. Situp, 
(al. 2atpai8) 

2. Si lion or Shihor Libnath (LXX. «co2 
Aa 6avdB), perhaps to be taken as two names, as 
by the LXX., Eusebios, and St. Jerome, who name 
“ Sior in tribu As or,” without the addition of 
Libnath. It is mentioned only in the border of 
Asher. ( Joshua , xix. 26.) The various conjec- 
tures concerning the place or places are stated by 
Boufrerius ( Comment . in loc .), but none are satis- 
factory, and the site or sites have still to be re- 
covered. [G. W.] 

SI LA {r\ 2fAa: Sila) was the name given in 
ancient times to a part of the Apennines in the S. 
of Bruttium, which were clothed with dense forests, 
and furnished abundance of pitch, as well as timber 
for ship-building. Strabo tells us it was 700 stadia 
(70 geog. miles) in length, and places its commence- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Locri. (Strab. vi. p. 
261.) It is evident, therefore, that he, as well as 
Pliny (iii. 5. s. 1 0), who notices it in connection with 
Rhegium and Leucopetra, assigned the name to the 
southernmost group of the Apennines (the range of 
Aspromonte ), S. of the isthmus which separates the 
Terinaean and Scylletic gulfs. At the present day 
the name of Sila is given only to the detached and 
outlying mountain group N. of that isthmus, and 
E. of Cotenxa (Consentia.) It is probable that the 
name, which evidently means only “ the forest,” and 
is connected with the Latin tUva, and the Greek 
6 a n, was originally applied in a more general sense 
to all the forest-covered mountains of this part of 
Calabria, though now restricted to the group in 
question. 
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SILACE'NAE, a plaoe in Lower Pannoni$, on 
the south of Lake Priso. (It Ant p. 233, where 
it appears in the ablat form Sflacenis). Its exact 
site is unknown. [L S.) 

SILANA, a town in the NW. of Thessaly, near 
the froigien of Athamania, mentioned along with 
Gomphi and Tricca by Livy. Leake conjectures 
that it occupied the site of Poliana, near which are 
several squared blocks of ancient workmanship. 
(Liv. xxx vL 13; Leake, Northern Greece, vol iv. 
p. 529.) 

S1XAEUS (AfAopor, Ptol ; XiKapls, Strab. ; SeU\ 
a oonaiderable river of Southern Italy, flowing into 
the gulf of Posidonia, and forming the boundary 
between Campania and Lncania. It rises in the 
mountains near Teom, on the confines of the Hir- 
pini, and not far from the sources of the Aufidns j 
thence flows for some distance in a southerly direction 
till it receives the waters of the Tanager (Ttmagro), 
a considerable stream, which joins it from the SE. ; 
it then turns to the SW. and pursues that direction 
to the sea, which it enters about 5 miles to the N. 
of the city of Paeetum. About 5 miles from its 
mouth it receives another important tributary in the 
Color (Calort\ which joins it from the S. Between 
the Calor and Tanager, on the S. hank of the Silarus 
rises the mountain group of Mount Albnmua, men- 
' tinned by Virgil in connection with that river. The 
M loci Si lari " of the same author an evidently the 
same with the extensive woods which still clothe the 
valley of the Sele from its confluence with the 
Tanagro to within a few miles of the sea. (Vug. 
Georg, iii. 146.) The Silarus was in the days of 
Sriabo and Pliny the recognised boundary between 
Campania (including under that name the land of 
the Picentini) and LucaniajJbat this applies only to 
its course near its month, aa Eburi (Eboli), though 
situated to the N. of it, is included by Pliny among 
the towns of Lncania. (Strab. v. p. 251, vL p. 252; 
Plin. iii. 5. as. 9, 10, 11. a. 15; Ptol. iii. 1. § 8; Met 
ii. 4. § 9; Tab. PeuL , ; Diooyn. Per. 361.) A pecu- 
liarity of its waters, mentioned by several ancient 
writers, is that they had the power of petrifying 
sticks, leaves, and other substances immersed in 
tliem. (Strab. v. p. 251 ; Plin. ii. 103. s. 106 ; SU. 
Ital. will. 582.) 

The name it written by Lucan and Columella 
Siler, and the same form is found in Vibius Sequester, 
indicating an approach to the modem name of Sele. 
(Lucan, ii. 426 ; Colum. x. 136; Vib. S»*q. p, 
18.) [E, H. B.] 

SILAS (SiA^t, Arrian, Ind. c, 6; Strab. xr. p. 
708} Stiod. ii. 37), a river of the Upper Punjab, 
the stofTof which, as told by ancient writers, is 
dearly febuloa& According to Arrian and others, 
the water of this river was so light that nothing 
could swim in it. Lassen, who has examined this 
story with- his usual acuteness, has shown from the 
MeSmMnAa that there was a stream in the nor- 
thers part of India called the 8Ua , the water of 
which was endowed with a highly petrifying power, 
from which circumstance the river obtained its 
suniificatkn, SUa meaning In Sanscrit a stone. 
aS!/ Kttnde dee MorgmUande, ii. p. 63.) 
It may he remarked that the name occurs differently 
written. Thus Diodorus writes lihkw wora^; 
Anhtgwras X£Ui' Kfdprj*. (Jfirob. c. 161.) Pliny 
evidently nfora to the same story, hut calls the river 
Aids in has quotation from Ctesiaa (xxxi. 2. 
a. W> tV.] 

glt&IQll (TUMm: Etk SUHamw), a small 
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town of Phrygia, on the 'east* of Apamea and 
Celaenae, and beyond the source of the Maeander 
(Ptol. v. 2. § 25 ; Plin. v^ 29). . In the Byzaatine 
writers it is sometimes mentioned under corrupt 
forms of its name, such as Silbia (Hierocl p. 667), 
Sublas (Cinnamns, vi. 15% or Sublium and Syblaea 
(Or4m» M p. 8091 This pjbpe, which was 
the eee ofa bishop, belonged to tnfe oonventus of 
Apamea. Modern truveflem seek its site in the 
neighbourhood of SandukR. (Kiepert, in Fronde 
F&\f Ineckriftm t p. 37.) (L. 8.) 

SILI or Sufi (sihMorXyto!, Strab. xvi. p. 772), 
a tribe of Aethiopians, who used the horns of the 
oryx, a species of gazelle, as weapons. Some have 
considered them to be the same as the AMfarcr 
Aifiol of Agatharohides, p. 42. (Comp. Diodor. ilL 

[T. 
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B.D.] 


SILICENSE FLUMEN, a river in Hfewria 
Baetica, in the nrighbourbood of Cordnba, probably 
the Gttadqjoti or one of its tributaries. (Hirt 
B. A. 57.) [T.H.D.] 

SILINDIUM (TUxirBior), a small town of Trans 
at the foot of Mount Ida, ia meuttoned riftt by 
Stephanos B. (a. r.) on the authority of DsnSrins 
of Scepsis. flU &] 

SILINGAE (AiAfrym), a tribe of Qtemenj, on 
the south of the Setnnooee, between the western 
slopes of Moot Asribargics and the river 


(Ptol Hilt 18.) It is generally supposed that 
this name is the one from which the modern Silesia 
or SeUeskm is formed. (Latham, Tacit Germ. 
ft 138; Palaoky, Gte cA von Bbkmem, vol. i. 
P- 68.) [L.S.] 

SILIS (Sofo), a small river of Venetia, in the 
N. of Italy, which rises in the mountains above 
Tretdeo (Tarvisimn), and flows into the lagunes at 
Altiaum (Altrno). It is still called the Sole. (Plin. 
iii 18. s. 22.) [E. H. B.] 

S1LLA ( 2iAAn, laid . Charax, § 2, ed. M Ullcr, 1 855), 
a river of Apolloniatih, a district of Assyria, which, 
according to Isidorua, flown through the centre of the 
town of Artemi t a. [Abtkmita.] There can be litiie 
doubt that this is the river now called the DiyaUh. 
It is also, in all probability, the same as that called 
by Steph. B. (s. r. ’Awdpsto) the Debit. Fnrbiger 
imagines that the D tabus of Amraiamu (xxiii. 6), 
the Dura* of Zosimtts (iii. 25), and the Goigos of 
Ptolemy (iv. 1. § 7), refer to the same river. It is, 
however, more likely that the flat of these streams 
is the same as that elsewhere called the Zeba- 


tux. 

SILO or SHILOH (lyXdfi: Eth. lnhseehpO, » 
town of Palestine, in the tribe of Ephraim, in the 
mountain region according to Joseph us (Ant v. 1), 
where the ark and the tabensaole were Amt established 
by Joshua on tbe settlemeot of the land by the tribes 
oT Israel. There also were assembled the national 
convocations for the division of the land and the trans- 
action of other public business affecting the whole 
Union. (Joshua, xviii. 1, 10, uix. 51, nxl 2, **| L 
9.) Then Samuel ministered before the L®'},. 1 * 1 
the days of Eli the high-wriest (1 Sant h—mj- 
There wm tbe seat of the Divine worship until the 
disastrous battle of Apbek, from whieh P« rl0< * i tJ® 
decline of Shiloh must be dated (cb. to) } 
desolation became proverbial in land. 

IxxviiL 60 ; Jeretmah, vii. 12, atari. 6, JO 
situation is very particularly described >n the 
of Judges (xxl 19% ms <( oo the north side of Betnw, 
on the east side of the highway that gocth U P 
Bethel to Sbeebam, and oo the «wth of Lehooeo* 
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St. * Jerome plan* it*ii* M. P. from Neapolis (««She- 
chem -= Nabtils), hi thu toparchy of Acrabattena. 
(oSmast. s. r.) Its mins were shown, and the 
remains of the altar among them, in his day. (Corn* 
merit, in Sophon. i. 14, Epitaph. Paulae.) From 
those noted the rite is lastly identified with the 
modern Stttn, 0# the east of the A'ahfite/oad, shoot; 
four hoars sooth of that town, situated over against 
a village named ELLebba* (Lebonah), which leads 
Its name also to a Khan on the road-aide. M6n is 
merely a heap of ruins lying cm- a hill of moderate 
elevation at the south-eastern extremity of a valley 
through which passes the great north mwl from 
Judaea to Galilee. “ Among the ruins. Of modern 
houses are traces of buildings of greater antiquity, 
and at some distance, towards the east, is a well of 
good water, and in the valleys many tombs ex- 
cavated in the rook." (Bobinson, Bibl Ru. vd. iii. 
pp. 86—89.) Amon g the tombs of Sbifoh, if Re- 
laud's correctors is correct, is to be sought the very 
slender authority on which the pagans rested their 
assertion that their demigod Silesus was buried in 
the country of the Hebrews; and the fact of the 
effigy of this deity being found on the coins of 
Flavia Neapolis, certainly lends countenance to his 
ingenious hypothesis that the fable originated in 
the imaginary correspondence between this name 
and the town of Ephraim. (Palaestina, p. 1017.) 
But the error which he has copied from Benjamin of 
Tudela, of placing the tomb of Samuel in ShDob, is 
obviously attributable to a lapse of memory on the 
part of that writer, as no one has ever identified 
Shiloh with tiie modern Nebi SamwtL The error 
is corrected by Asher. ( Itinerary of R. Benjamin 
of Tudtla, ed. A. Asher, vol. i. p. 78, vol. ii. p. 
9'») [G.W.] 

SI LOAM. [Jerusalem, p. 28, b.] 

SI'LPIA, a town in Hispama Baetica, N. of the 
Baetis, and apparently in the Sierra Moreno. (Liv. 
xxviii. 1 2.) Probably Linares. [T. H. D.] 

SL'LSILIS (blot. Imp.), a fort situated on the 
right bank of the Nile, between Ombos and Apolli- 
nopolis Magna in Upper Aegypt. The original 
name of this place is nearly preserved in the modern 
Silili. The fort of Silsilis stood at tlie foot of the 
mountain now called Gebel SelsiUk , or u hill of the 
chain," and was one of the points which commanded 
the passage of the river. For at this spot the 
Arabian and Libyan hills approach each other so 
nearly that the Nile, contracted to abont half its 
ordinary width, seems to flow between two perpen- 
dicular walls of sandstone. Siisilis was one of the 
principal seats for the worship of the Nile itself, and 
Jameses II. consecrated a temple to it, where it was 
worshipped under the emblem of a crocodile and the 
a PP?Hation of Hapimoou. The stone quarries of 
Silsilis were also celebrated for their durable and 
beautiful stone, of which the great 'temples and 
monuments of the Tbebaid were for the most part 
built (Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebes , vol. ii. 
p. 283.) [W.B.D0 

SILVAN ECTES. This name occurs in the 

Notitia of the Provinces of Gallia, where the chief 
town is called Civitas Silvanectium. In the Notit. 
Imp. the Silvanectes are placed in Belgica Secunda, 
but the name there denotes a town, according to the 
iisage then established of giving to the capital towns 
the names of their people. It appears almost certain 
that the Subanecti of Ptolemy (ii. 9. § 11) is the 
B4me name as Silvanectae or Silvanectes. Ptolemy 
places the Subanecti east of the &tne, and mokes 
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BtttttMgos their capital. But this RafMftgus is 
conjectured to be the same as the AinStomagiu of 
the ltia. and of the Table, which fe SmRe [Au- 
chjstokaous]. 

Pliny (Iv. c. 17) mentions the Ulmanetee in 
GalKa fidgfcft: * flwnam liberf, UhnaaetesAberi, 
Tungii* Itis pMsibfo tfeat|lus too may be d cor- 
fffeptad frm of Sfoaneotea* for die modern name 
Smtis confirms the form SiftaMCtaa, and the name 
Ulmanetee is otherwise unknown. [G. L.] 

SI'LVIA, a place in Illyria, an the road from 
foimium to Saiona. (I tin. Amt. p. 269.) 1| is 
probably the nme town as the Salvia of Ptolemy 
[Salvia]. It is identified with Keupris by La* 
pie. [T. H. D.] 

SFLVIUM CLkoblov : Eth . Sflvinus: Garagnom), 
a town of Apuna in the interior of the country. It 
is noticed by Strabo (vi. p. 283) as the frontier town 
of the Peucetii, and its name is noticed by Pliny 
among the municipal towns of Apulia (Plin. iiL 11. 
S. 16). But at a much earlier period it is mentioned 
by Diodorus as an Apulian town, which was wrested 
from the Samnites by the Remans in b. c. 306 
(Diod. xx. 80). Our only clue to its position is 
derived from the Itineraries, which place it 20 miles 
from Venom, on the branch of the Appian Way 
which led direct to Tarentum. This distance coin- 
cides with the site of a town (now destroyed) called 
Garagnone, situated about midway between Spinaz- 
zolo and Poggio Orsmo , and nearly due E. of Venosa 
(Pratilli, Via Appia f iv. 6. p. 478; Romanelli, vol. ii 

р. 188). [E.H.B.] 

SILURA, an island of Britain, separated only by 

a narrow strait from the coast of the Dumnonii, who 
inhabited the most SW. point of Britannia. (Solin. 

с. 22.) It is probably the same island which Sul- 

picius Severus (ii. 51) calls Sylma, and seems to 
mean the ScilJy Islands. [T. H. D.J 

SI'LURE J (Zibvpts, Ptol. ii. 3. § 24), a powerful 
and warlike people in the W. part of Britannia Bo- 
mana, whose territory was bounded on the S. by the 
estuary of the Sabrina. The important towns of 
Isca and V«*nta belonged to them. Tacitus ( Agr m 
11) calls them descendants of the Iberi of Spain, 
and states that they had emigrated from Ireland 
into Britain; but there teems to be no foundation 
for this opinion. (Cf. Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 
202.) Although subjugated by the Romans, they 
caused them continual alarm; and they were the 
only people of Britain who, at a later period, main- 
tained their independence against the Saxons. 
(Beda, Hist. Ecc. i. 12, seq.; cf. Tac. riww. xii. 2, 
31; Plin. iv. 16.8.30.) [T.H.D.] 

SUIE'N A (Si/iTjva : Eth. ZiprfVfvs), a town on the 
coast of Lycia, 60 stadia from Aperlae (Plin. v. 27 ; 
Steph. B. s. v. ; Stadinsm. Mar . Mag. §§ 239, 240, 
where it is called Somena, Stf/uijra ; comp. Leake 
Asid Minor , p. 188; Sprattand Forbes, Travels m 
Lycia, vol. i. p. 137, vol. ii. pp. 86, 274.) [L. S.] 
SI'MENI. [Ickni.] 

SIMEON. [Palaestina, p. 529. b.] 

SIMITTU (ItpltrOov, Ptol. iv.3. § 29), called by 
Pliny (v. 4. § 4) Simittuenbe Oppidum, a Roman 
colony in the interior of Numidia, on the road from 
Cirta to Carthago, 7 miles to the W. of Bulla Regia. 
(/tin. Ant p. 43.) There were some mineral watere 
5 miles E. of the town (/&.). It lay on the site of 
the present Ain Semit , on the QueMBvU, 2 leagues 
to the W. of Bull [T* H IX^ 

SIM 0 IS (Xtpfas), a small river of Tress, having 
its source in Mount Ida, or more accurately in Mount 
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Cotylu*, which parsed by Dion, joined the Scamander 
Wow that city. This river in frequently spoken of 
io the Iliad, and described aaa rapid mountain torrent. 
( TL iv. 4715, v. 774, xii. 22, xxi. 308; comp. 
Aeschyl. Agam. 692; Strab. xiii. p. 597; Ptol. v. 
2. § 3; Steph. B. s. v.\ Pomp. Mela, i, 18; Plin. v. 
33 ; and Scamander.) Its present name is Ihtm- 
brtk Choi, and at present its course is so altered that 
it is no longer a tributary of the Scamander, but 
flows directlv into the Hellespont [L. S.] 

SIMUNDU. [Taprorabe.] 

SIM YLLA (SipvXAo, Ptol. vii. 1 . § 6), a corn- 
mercial entrepot on the western coast of fJindaatan , 
in the district called ’Apiourd 2aZiyu>v. It is noticed 
in the Periplns by tbe name of "Xhfiv AAa, and was 
probably at or near Basscin, a little N. of Bom - 
bag. [V.] 

SI'MYKA (Bi pupa), a maritime city of Phoenicia 
mentioned by Pliny in connection with Marathus 
and Antaradua, N. of Tripoli*, Orthosis, and the 
river Ekntberus (v. 20). It is placed by Ptolemy 
between the mouth of the Eleut herns and Orthosis, 
and, if the figures can be trusted, 10" west of tbe 
farmer, 14' north; in tbe same latitude with Or- 
thotda (i. e. 34° 40'), but 40' east of it, which 
would seem either to imply an ignorance of the 
const, or to intimate that feamyra lay at some dis- 
tance from the shore, and that the Elentherus ran 
southward to the sea. Strabo says that it was oc- 
cupied by the A radians, together with tbe neigh- 
bouring Mara thus (xvL p. 733), apparently placing 
it north of the Eleutheras. In addition to what has 
been said under Maratrps, and in confirmation of 
the identification there attempted, tbe following may 
be cited from Shaw, and will serve to illustrate the 
situation of Simyrar ** The ancient Marat hue may 
be fixed at some ruins near the Serpent Fountain, 
which make, with Rou-waddc and Tortaaa. almost 
an equilateral triangle. About 5 miles from the 
river Akker, and 24 to the SSE. of Tortosa, there 
are other considerable ruins kivrern by the name of 
Stanrah, with several rich jilantations of mulberry 
and other fruit trees growing in ami round about 
them. These, from the very name and situation, 
can be no other than the remains of the ancient 
Simyra ... tbe eeat formerly of the Zsmarites. Pliny 
v. 20) makes Simyra a city of Coekayria, and ac- 
quaints us that Mount Litasus ended there to the 
northward; but as Sunvrah lies in the Jtune (i. e. 
the great plain), 2 leagues distant from that 
mountain, this circumstance will better fall in with 
Area, where Mount Li ban us is remarkably broken 
off and discontinued.” {Travel*, pp. 268, 269.) The 
ruins of Area are 5 miles E. of Sumrak, mad 2 leagues 
WSW. of Area is the Nahr-eLBerd, the Cold 
Kiver, which Sbaw and others identify with tbe Kko- 
thera*. It is manifest how kreconcfiabk all this 
is with Ptolemy and other ancient geographers. 
[Ei.kuthehini; Orthoaia; Ma rath us.] [G.W.] 

SIXA. JSeka.] 

SINAE (at Xbm, Ptol. vii. 3, Ac.), the ancient 
nation of the Chinese, whose land U first described 
by Itokmy (L e.) and Marcianos (p. 29, seq.), but 
In an unsatisfactory manner. Indeed, the whok 
knowledge of ft puseeseed by the Greeks and Roman* 
Tested on tbe reports of individual merchants who 
had succeeded in gaining admittance among a people 
who then, as In modern timet, isolated themselves as 
much as possible from tbe reft of the world. For 
the assumption which Deguignee sought to es- 
tablish, that a political alliance was formed between 


Borne and China, and that the emperor M. Aurelius 
Antoninus sent a formal embassy thither in the 
year 166, rests solely on the name of Yen-Tun 
which that writer discovered in some ancient Chi- 
nese annals, and must therefore be regarded with 
great suspicion. (See Bohlen, das AUe Indien, i. 
p. 71.) According to tbe description of Ptolemy, 
tire country cf the Sinae extended very for to the S. 
and was connected with the E. coast of Africa by 
an unknown land, so that tbe Indian Ocean formed 
a Large mediterranean sea. He does not venture io 
define its eastern boundary, but finishes his account 
of the known earth with tire 180th degree of longi- 
tude, without, however, denying that there were 
tracts of unknown land still farther to the K. But 
Cannes Indiaopkustes (ap. Montfaucon, N. Cell. 
Patrmm, u. p. 837), who calk the country of the 
Sinae T (krrfa, was the first who laid down ii d 
correct boundary by the ocean on the E. On the 
N. it wee bounded by Series, and on the 8. and W, 
by India extra Gangem, from which it was divided 
by tire river Aspithia (probably the Bangpa-Kung) 
and the Semantbixre mountain*. Thus it embraced 
the southern half of China, and the eastern part of 
Further India, as Tongquin, Cochin-China, Cam- 
byja, 4c. Ptolemy mentions several large bays 
and promreAdrim on tbe coast. At the extreme 
NK. of tbe Indian Ocean, wliere tbe land of Ilia 


Sinae abutted on Further India, was the great gulf 
(of Siam), which on the coast cf the Sinae w a* 
fanned by ths Sooth Cape (rb Ndrisw &Kpor) 


(proUM/Ce; 
bv anotlier 


i Camboja), and on the side of India 


ipe 

large promontory (perhaps Cajte AV- 
ia). To the S. of South Cape, end between it 
and the Cape cf tbe Satyrs (Bar upare 6*pov), 
Ptolemy and Mar chums (p. 30) place another larpe 
bay -called Theriodes {BnpMqs adAwof) ; and to 
tbe & cf tbe Cepe of Satyrs, again, and between it 
and the mouth of tbe river CoUiariu, tire Iky of lire 
Sinae (Jhuuu adArof). These very vague and in- 
correct accounts do not permit us to decide wi'l- 
any confidence respecting ths (daces indicated by 
Ptolemy ; but it has been conjectured that the Capo 
of the Satyrs may have been Caps St. James, llie 
Theriodes Sums tire bay between it and the month 
of the river Cambaja or MagJtiang, and the Bay of 
lire Sinae tbs gulf of Tmggmm. Among tire 
mountains cf ths country Ptolemy names only the 
Montes Semamhini {XsgsiuMu tpo *), which fonmd 
lU NW. boundary. Among tbs riven indicated 
are tire Aepuhra fAirridsps), rising in tbe inoun- 
tains just urentiorred, to which ws have already al- 
luded; the Ambastui {Kptaoroi), probably the 
Cambcja, wfakh foil into ths Great Bay between 
ths town* of Bramma and Iihabana; tire Senoe or 
Samoa (24*ot or lalros) mors to tbs 8. ; and fur- 
tbsr still in the asms direction the Cottiaris (Kor- 
rlapis ), which emptied itself into the hay of ‘ h ® 
Sinae to tire N. of tbs town of Cattigara. The l««t 
may perhaps bo the Si Xiang, which discbarg^t- 
self at Canton. Respecting tire nation of ^the » h»«J 
themeeivoe, we here no infonn.tioe, though Pto 7 
men ) tom raeerd rabdiroioni of »b«nj » “the £ 
the Bemrathini, on tbe like ntmed nwwrtran ' \ ' 
of them tbe Andorra, with . town 
end ex* in to tbe & the Aepitbree, on tbe Ay'* 
end hneinx e city of the .raw L 

8R. of t^Utur/on tbe <hw* *****£%, 
on tbe liter Ambaetaa, were tbe Atnbeetefc ^ 
in • (till more emtbern diettfet betwera th T 

Tberiedee «nd ttat ef tbe fiinne, weie the A*“* r 
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Ichfhyophagi and the Sinae Ichthyophagi. Among 
the 8 citiee mentioned by Ptolemy, namely, Bounina, 
Bhabana, Cattigani, Acadra, Aspithra, Cocconogra, 
Strata, and Thinae or*Sinae, the last wag un- 
doubtedly the most important, and was regarded by 
him and others as the capital of the nation. It has 
been conjectured to be Thsin, in the province of 
Chensi, or even Nankin itself. It may be remarked 
that the Sinae were anciently called Tbinae (0uw); 
though it is said that this form of their name only 
arose from the Arabic pronunciation of Sinae. (See 
Sickler, ii. p. 518; Gesenios,ifefr. Lex. p, 768.) The 
next town in point of importance was ^ 

which both Ptolemy and Mardanue regard as ,r* 
chief place of trade. [Cattiqara.] \ T.H , 
SINAI (Zird 6pos), the celebrated mountain 
Arabia Petraea. It, however, lent its name to the 
whole peninsula in which it wag situated, who h 
must therefore first be described. It is formed bv 
the bifurcation of the Bed Sea at its northern ex- 
tremity, and i a bounded by the HeroopolittcuK Sinus 
(or Sea of Suet) on the west, and the Aelaniticu* 
Sinus (the Gulf of A kaba) on the east, ending in the 
Pusidiam Prainontortum (/fos Mohammed). At il»« 
northern extremity of the Sea of Suez htood Amino* 
(Suez), and Aelana (Akaba), at the extremity of the 
ulf that hears its name. The caravan road of the 
great ilaj, which joins these two towns, traverses a 
high table-land of desert, now called El-Tih=z u the 
Wilderness of the Wandering,'’ part of ancient 
Idumaea. To the south of tills road, the plateau 
of chalk formation is continued to Jebel Tib, the 
fiiAava bprj of Ptolemy, extending from the eastern 
to the western gnlf, in a line slightly curved to the 
south, and bounded in that direction by a belt of 
K.iudMone, consisting of arid plains, almost without 
wai«*r or signs of vegetation. To this succeeds the 
district of primitive granite foimation, which «- 
feuds ijmte to the southern cape, and runs into the 
Gulf of Akaba an the east, hut is separated by a 
nairow strip of alluvial .soil called El-Kda from the 
Sta of Suez, Tlio noitliern part of the Tih is 
called in Scripture “ tlie wilderness of Paran ” 
{Numb. xii. 16, xiii. 3, xxxii. 8, &c.), in which 
the Israelites abode or wandered during great pait of 
the forty years; although Eusebius and St. Jerome, 
as will be presently seen, identify this last with the 
wilderness of Sm. This wilderness of Sin is com- 
monly Buppcsed to be connected, in name and situa- 
tion, with Mount Siuai ; but as the Israelites 
entered on the wilderness of Sin on leaving their en- 
campment by the Bed Sea, the next station to 
Klim {Exod. xvi. 1- Numb . xxxiii. 10, 11), and 
traversed it between Elim and Rephidim, where 
they had apparently left it ( Exod, xvii. 1),— for 
Dophkah and Alush are inserted between the two in 
Numbers xxxiii. 12 — 14,— and yet hud not arrived 
at Sinai (ver. 15; Exod. xvi. 1), it may be ques- 
tioned whether the identification rests on solid ground. 
Eusebius and St. Jerome, who distinguish between 
the deserts of Sin and Sinai, yet appear to extend 
the former too far eastward. 44 The desert of Sin,” 
they say, 41 extends between the Bed Sea and the 
desert of Sina ; for they came from the desert of Sin 
to Rephidim, and thence to the desert of Sinai, near 
Mount Sina, where Moses received the dispensation 
of the Law ; but this desert is the wune as that of 
Kttddes according to the Hebrew, but not according 
to the LXX.” The confusion indicated by this last 
remark may be explained by tye observations, 1st, 
that Zin, which is a synonym 44 for the w i ld s m esa of 
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Kadeeh” (M xx. I, xxxHl 38), is identical 
in Greek wftfc the Sin (i. e. Z^r); the Z representing 
both the y (taadi) of jy and the &(sameeh) of 
; and, SSdly, that instead of Zin iden- 

tical with Kadeeh, as it is in the Hebrew, the LXX. 
read so as to make “ the desert of Paran,” which 
they identify with “ the desert c* Hklrieah an in- 
termed into station between Bill axu Mount Hot 
{Numb, xxxiii. 36, in LXX.) 

The wilderness of Km, then, most be |8xed to the 
northwest part of the granite district of the penin- 
sula between Serbal and the Bed Sea, while Zin is 
north of Ezion Geber, between it and Mount Hor } — 
the southern extremity in fieri of Wady Musa, or 
the Arabah, north of Akaba. 

With respert to Sinai, it i* difficult to decide be- 
tween the rival claims of the two mountain*, which, 
in modern as in ancient times, have been regarded 
as the Mountain of the Law. The one is Serbal 
above-mentioned, situated towards the NW. ex- 
tremity of the granite district, towering with it? Sve 
sharp-pointed granite peaks ab^ve the fruitful and 
agreeable oasis of Wady Pharan , still marked by 
extensive ruins of the churches, convents, and build- 
ings of the old episcopal town of Paran; the other 
between 30 and 40 miles south-east of Serbal, in 
the heart of the granite district, where native tra- 
ditions, of whatever value, have affixed to the 
mountains and valleys names connected with the 
inspired narrative of the giving of the Law, and 
where the scenery is entirely in unison with the 
events recorded. Emerging from the steep and 
narrow valley Nakba Hawn, whose precipitous sides 
rise to the perpendicular height of 1000 feet, into* 
the wide plain called Wady Musa , at the northern 
base of the traditionary Horeb, Kus.segger describes 
the scene as grand in the extreme. * 4 Bare granite 
mountains, v summits reach to a height of more 
than 7000 Paris feet above the level of the sea; 
wonderful, I might say fabulous, forms encompass a 
plain more than a mile in length, ill the background 
of which lies the convent of St. Catharine, at the 
foot of Mel Musa , between the holy Horeb on the 
west, and Ebcstinimi on the east.” In this valley, 
then, formed at the base of Horeb by w'hat may be 
called a junction of the Wady-er-Rahdh and Wodjy- 
esh- Sheikh, bui which, according to Russegger’s ex- 
press testimony, bears in this place the native name 
of Wady Musa, must the children of Israel have 
encamj>ed before Jebel Musa, whose rugged northern 
termination, projected boldly into the plain, bears 
the distinctive name of Has Sasdfah. Jebel Mitsa 
rises to the height of 5956 Paris feet above the 
sea, but is far from being the highest of the group. 
Towering high above it, on the south, is seen the 
summit of Horeb, having an elevation of 7097 Paris 
feet, and south of that again Jebel Katherina, more 
than 1000 feet higher still (viz. 8168 Paris feet), 
all outtopped by Jebd-om-Shovner , the highest of 
this remarkable group, which attains an altitude of 
8300 Paris feet. Over against Jebel Musa on the 
north, and confining the valley in that direction, is 
the spur of a mountain which retains in its name, 
Jebel Sena, a memorial of the ancient Scripture ap- 
pellation of the Mountain of the Law. To attempt 
anything like a full discussion of the qurttions at 
issue between the advocates of the conflicting tradi- 
tions or hypotheses, would be as inconsistent with the 
character of such an article as this, as with the 
limits which must be assigned it; every few remarks 
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muj»fc suffice. There seems, then, to be so question 
that the site of Horeb wes tr*4itk*}&Ilj known to the 
Israelites for nany oratories after the Exodus (1 
Kiqg «, six. 8); snd if so, it » improbable that it 
was subsequently lost, sines its proximity to Elsth 
sad Elion Geber, which ware fang in their posses- 
skxi, would serve to ensue the perpetuity of the 
tradition. It is worthy of remark that Joseph us 
nowhere uses the name Horeb, but in the passage 
parallel to that above cited from the 1st book of 
Kings, as uniformly throughout his history, substi- 
tutes rb Junior dpot,— so for confirming tbs iden- 
tity of locality ind i cated by the two names, learnedly 
maintained by Dr. Lepsius, who bolds Horeb to be 
an Amalekite appellative equivalent in signification 
with Sin, both signifying “earth made dry by 
draining off the water " which earth be finds in the 
large mounds of alluvial deposit in the bed of Wady 
Fata a, at the northern base of &r6uf, his Sinai 
Baxter^ however, cites rabbinical aulharities for 
another etymology of Sinai, derived from the natora 
of the rock in the vicinity. (See Skats Travels, 
4to p. 443, and note 7.) Joaephua does not in any 
way identify ti» aits j but Eusebius and St Jerome 
have been erroneously understood to describe Serbs] 
under the name Sins, when they ray that Pharan was 
south Of Arabia, next to the desert of the Saracens, 
through which the children nf Israel journeyed when 
they decamped from Sins {OnomasL Pharasi); 
for they obviously confound the city of Paran with tbs 
wilderness mentioned in Numbers (xii. 16, xiiL 3); 
and the description is so vague u to prove only their 
ignorance, if not of the true site of the city Phamn 
(which they place 3 days east of Alia), at least of 
the utter want of all connection between this and 
the desert of Zin, which is Paran; and in this, as in 
other passages, on which much reliance has been 
placed in this discussion, it is clear that they are not 
writing font any local knowledge, but simply draw- 
ing deductions front the Scripture narrative (am 
e. g. Onomast. $. e. Raphadim ), which we are per- 
haps equally competent to do. The earliest Chris- 
tian writer, then, who can be quoted as a witness to 
the true site of the “ Mountain of the Law ” is 
Gramas Indicopleustes (circ. a. D. 630), who un- 
doubtedly describes Mount C horeb, In tbe Sinaic 
(desert ?), as near to Pharan, about 6 miles distant; 
and this Ptiaran must be the Pharan of the eccle- 
siastical annals, whose ruins at the foot of Mount 
Serbal have been noticed above. This then is direct 
historical testimony in fovour of a hypothesis first 
started by Burckhardt in modern times, advocated 
by Dr. Lepatus, and adopted by Mr. Forster and 
others. But then it appears to be the only clear 
historical evidence, and must therefore be compared 
with that in fovour of tbe existing tradition, which, 
as it is accepted in Us main features by Lire. Robin- 
eon snd Wfisau, Bitter, Mr. Stanley, and other emi- 
nent scholars, is ohriouafy not unworthy of regard. 
That tbe present convent of St Catharine was ori- 
ginally founded by tbe emperor Justinian (about 
a. d. 556), Sa as certain as any foci in history ; and 
it is equally diSWfc to Imagine that, at so short an 
interval after the jonrwy of Gramas, the remem- 
brance of the troe Sioaf could have been lost, and that 
the emperor or the monks would have acquiesced in 
what they knew to be • fictitious ctee; for the 
mountain bud long been regarded with veneration by 
tlm monks, who, however, had erected no monastery 
before this that, but draft la tbs t msmte t ne and 
valleys about the btsab Is which God app ea re d to 
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Mooes (fiufyehil Aimak* tom. it. p. 163; ramp. 
Prooepina, Xto Aadjktta Jwtmimd, v. 8); so that 
when their monssteries are mentioned in earlier 
times, it is dear that the monastic rails oafy are to 
be underetood. On the whole, then, tbe testimony of 
dramas can hardly avail against a tradition which 
was not originated, but only per pa^ated, by the 
erectien of Justinian's monastery. To this historical 
argument in favour of the existing traditions a topo- 
graphical one may be added. If Bepbidhn is cor- 
rectly pieced by Dr. Lepnias and others at Wady 
! Fata s, at tbe foot of Serbal, it seems to follow in- 
contestably that Serbal cannot be Sinai; for what 
occasion could there be for the people to decamp 
from BephkUm, and journey to Sinai, if Bepbidini 
were at the very base of the mount t (JSwod, xfo. 
1,3). Dr. Lepsius feels tbe difficulty, and attempts 
to remove it by insinuating that the sacred 'narra- 
tive is not to be implicitly trusted. That Horeb is 
mentioned in eonoection with Rephtdim is certainly 
s palpable difficulty (Eased, xviii. 1—6), bnt in a 
choice of difficulties it is safer to adopt that which 
does least violence to the sacral text. 

By for tbe strangest argument in fovour of the 
identity of Serbal with Sinai is to be found in the 
celebrated inscriptions with which tbs rocks on that 
mountain and m tbe surrounding valleys are covered. 
Not that anything can be certainly determined drum 
these mysterious records, while the art of deciphering 
them » still in its infoocy. The various theories 
respecting them cannot here be discussed; the works 
containing them are referred to at the end of tbs 
article : but it may be well to put on record the 
whole of the earliest testimony concerning them, and 
to offer for thshr elucidation an observation suggested 
by aa early writer which has been strangely over- 
looked in this dfeeoasion. It is an interesting tbeoy 
of Gramas hndioopteostra, that the Israelites, having 
been instructed in written characters in tbe lkm- 


togui* given in Horeb, were practised in writing, a* 
in a quiet school, in the desert for forty year?: 

from whence it comes to pass,” be proceeds, “ that 
you may tee in the desert of Mount Sinai, and in 
all the stations of the Hebrews, all tbe rocks in 
those parts, which have relied down from tbe moun- 
tains, engraven with Hebrew inscriptions, as 1 my- 
self, who journeyed in those parts, testify; which 
certain Jews also having read, interpreted to us, 
saying that they were written thus. *Tbe p»- 
grimagi (forspent) of such an one, of tuck * tribe, 
in such s year, and such s month,’ — as is frequently 
written in oor hostelrys. For they, haring newly 
acquired tbe art, practised it by multiplying writing, 
so that all those places are full of Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, preserved even unto this time, on account of 
the unbelievers, as I think; and any one who wishes 
can visit those places and see them, or they can in- 
quire and learn concerning it that I have spoken 
tbe truth.” (Gramas Indieopteustee, de Mwtfo, no. 
v. spud Montfoncon, CoUeeHaNoea Patna* torn.”, 
p. 305 .) On this it may to renurk, tb 

while it is certain that the characters are njtbsr ’ 
original nor later Hebrew,— i.e. neither 
nor ChskUdc,— still the Jews In Camas* company 
wold decipher them. We know that they v * in 

(the Hamyaritie or Hadramfitto) .. 

which the whole region in tbeeonth rffheArab^^ 
peninsula towns. If; then, Mr. Farster’e mq 
ind very probable ootgoctureof to 
reek-bewT tos^pfthef Hm 0*** w|Ul ** 
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eofMty Abderakhman from the souther* toast «f 
Arabia, preserved sad translated by SchuUans, he 
correct, it will IWBow th*t the old Adite character 
«ms decipherable even two pentanes later duos the 
date assigned to Cosmaa, who coaid scarosly have 
failed to discover the Christian origin of the* in* 
seriptfons, if they had been really Christian, Meed 
it may well be questioned whether any Christians 
could have been sufficiently conversant with this an- 
cient character to use it as freely as it is used «a 
the recks of the peninsula. Certainly If the hypo* 
thesis of this ptooe hating been resorted to m a 
place of pilgrimage by the pages tribes of Arabia, 
and so having acquired • saitotityfa the v*rv 
earliest times, could be established, the Aw* might 
furnish a due to the future investigation of thre 
deeply interesting subject, and, as Bitter lisa sug- 
gested, might serve to remove some difficulties in the 
Sacred Narrative. Now the journal of Antanirm* 
Placentftras does in fact supply so precisely what 
was wanting, that it I* singular that his statement 
has attracted so tittle notice xu connection with the 
Sinaitic inscriptions; which, however, he does not 
expressly mention or even allude to. But what we. 
do learn from him is not unimportant, via., that be- 
fore the time of IstiUn, in * the ages of ignorance 
as the Mohammedans call them, the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai was a principal seat of the idolatrous 
superstition of the Arabians; and that a feast was 
held there In honour of their miraculous idol, which 
was resorted to by I&hmaelites, as he calls them, 
from all parte; the memorial of which feast seems 
still to he preserved by the Bedawin. (Burckbardt, 
Syria, pp. 566, 567.) Now when it is remembered 
that the eastern commerce of Greece and Borne, 
conducted by the Arabs of Yemen and Hadramant , 
must have brought their merchants and sailors to 
the vicinity of this ancient sanctuary at Arsinoe or 
at Glana, the pilgrimage becomes almost a matter 
of course; and the practice which we know prevailed 
in their own country of gracing their memorials 
with an iron pen in the rock for ever, was naturally 
adopted by them, and imitated by the Christian 
pilgrims in after times. Undue stress has been laid 
on the frequency of the inscriptions about Serbal, 
contrasted with their rarity about Jebel Musa ; but it 
should be remembered that they are executed almost 
entirely in the soft sandstone which meets the 
granite on and around Serbal, but which is scarcely 
found in tlie interior, where the hard, primitive rock 
did not encourage the scribbling propensities of the 
travellers, as the softer tablets in the more western 
part, where the blocks of trap-stone (which are also 
largely interspersed with the granite, and which 
present a black surface without, but are lemon- 
coloured within) were studiously selected for the 
inscriptions, which, in consequence, come out with 
the effect of a rubricated book or illuminated manu- 
script, the black surface throwing out in relief the 
lemon-coloured inscriptions. 

This account of the peninsula must not be con- 
cluded without a brief notice of the very remarkable 
temple of Sarbut eLCkddem, and the stelae which ! 
are found in such numbers, not only in the temple, 
but in other western parts of the peninsula, where j 
jarge masses of copper, mixed with a quantity of ; 
iron ere, ware and still are found in certain strata of ' 
the sandstone rooks along the skirts of the prime- 
val chain, and which gave to the whole district the 
name still found in the hieroglyphics, Maphat, 41 the 
copper land," which was under the particular pro- 
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taction of tilt goddess Bather, WMm *f M«t 
The te*M*;4^to]^ 
stone MM and » entirely fitted with My 
many *f Aim tfre obelisk* with inscription** both 
M •* with them in feet, that ItoWaJIs 

seem only made to circumscribe M«Mp l 4itfcougb 
them are seeariti erected outside rt, and m the ad- 
jaMathDp, The monument* betoag, apparently, to 
various dynasties, but Dr. Lepsius baa efluy tpKiallf' 
j ^rationed three, afi of the twelfth. $ffc* massive 
j «W8t *f iron 4rn covering the hillodtigiftSO yard* 

; lecg and MO wide, to the depth of 6 or 0 feet, and 
bleaks of scoriae, prove that tht ^melting furnaces ef 
the Egyptian kings were afcnated on these airy 
bright* f but the cavern* m which the ore was 
femid contain the oldest effigies of kings in exist- 
ence, not excepting the whole of Egypt and the 
pyramids of Gixeh. 

The chief authorities for this article, bestirs those 
referred to in the text, are Niebuhr (Voyage en 
AroWe f voL i. pp. 161—204); Seetaen (Reisen. vol. 
tit pp. 55—121). For the physical history and 
description of the peninsula, Bussegger is by far the 
fullest and most trustworthy authority (Reisen, vol, 
iiL pp. 22 — 56). Dr. Robinson has investigated the 
history and geography of the peninsula, with his 
usual diligence (Travel*, vol. L §§ 3, 4. pp. 87 — 
241); and Dr. Wilson has added scone important 
observations in the way of additional information or 
correction of his predecessor (Lands of the Bible, 
voL i. chapters vi. — viii. pp. 160 — 275). Lepsiu*’» 
Tour from Thebe* to the Peninsula of Sinai 
(Letter*, pp. 310—321, 556—562), which has been 
translated by C. H. Cottrell (London, 1846), argue* 
for Serbal as the true Mountain of the Law ; and his 
theory has been maintained with great learning and 
industry by Mr. John Hogg (Remarks on Mount 
Serbal, cfc. in Transaction* of the Royal Society of 
Literature , .849). The graphic description of the 
country from Mr. A. P. Stanley’s pen is the latest 
contribution to the general history of the penin- 
sula (Sinai and Palestine , 1856). The decipher- 
ment of the inscriptions has been attempted by the 
learned Orientalists of Germany, Gesenius, Roediger, 
Beer, and others (Ch. Bunsen, Christianity and 
Mankind, vol. iii. pp. 231 — 234); and Mr. Forster 
has published a vindication of his views against the 
strictures of Mr. Stanley on his original work (The 
Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai, 1851; 
The Isi'aelitish Authorship of the Sinaitic Inscrip- 
tions, 1856 ). [G. W.] 

S1NCH1, a sub-division of the Sarmatian tribe of 
the Tauri. (Amm. Mar. xxii. 8. § 33.) [T. H. D.] 

SINDA (2h£a : Eth. Sindensie), a town which 
seems to have been situated on the western frontier 
of Pisidia, in the neighbourhood of Cibyra and the 
river Caularis (Liv. xxxviii. 15; Strabo, xii. p. 
570", xiii. p. 630). Stephanus B. (s. v. Xirbta), who 
speaks of Sindia as a town of Lycia, is probably 
alluding to the same place. (Comp. Hierocl. p. 680; 
Polyb. Excerpt, de Leg. 30.) Some writers have 
confounded Sinda with Isionda, whioh is the more 
surprising, as Livy mentions the two as different 
towns in the same chapter. (Leake, Asia Minor, 
n. 152.) P*- S,] 

SINDA SARMATICA (25hfia *dp% Ptol. v. 9. 

§ 8), a town or village in Asiatic Sarmatia. in the 
territory of the Sindi, with an adjoining harbour 
(Suburbs Ai^k, Ptol. Ib.) t 180 stadia E. of the 
mouth of the Bosporus Cimmerius at Corocondama, 
and, according to Arrian (Per. P. Eux. p. 19), 500 
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stadia from Panticapaenm, and 300 from the Holy 
Harbour But, according to Pliny, who calls it 
Civitas Sandies (vi. 6. s. 5), it was 67 mike from 
the latter. It lay apparently on the lake of Coro- 
condametia. According to Bcylax (p. 31) Sinda 
was a Qrtm colony; though Mela, who calls it 
Sindoe (i. 19), regard* it, with less probability, aa 
a sea-port founded by the Smdi themselves. (Comp 
Strab. adL p. 496; Scyma. Fr. v. 154.) 

8. A town of the Sindi, on the W. coast of the 
Sinn* Magnus, or on the £. coast of the Aurea 
Chenonesus in India extra Gangem, between the 
months of the Daria* and Daonas. (Ptol. vii 2. § 
7; Steph. B. p 602.) [T. H. D.) 

SINDI (Strife*, Herod, iv. 28), a people in 
Asiatic Sannatia, on the £. coast of the Pontus 
Euxinus and at the foot of the Caucasus, in the 
district called Sindice. (Herod. L c.; Hipponax. p 
71, efl. Welck.; Hellanic. p 78; Dionys. Per. 681; 
Steph. B. p 602 ; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8. $ 41, Ac.) 
Besides the sea-port of Sinda, other towns beknging 
to the same people were, Hermonaasa, Gorgippta, 
and Aborace. (Strab. xi. p 495.) They had a 
monarchical form of government (Polyaen, viii 55), 
and Gorgippia was the residence of their kings. 
(Strab. L e.) Nicolaus Damaceenue (p 160, ed. 
OrelL) mentions a peculiar custom which they had 
of throwing upon the grave of a deceased person as 
many fish as the number of enemies whom he had 
overcome. Their name is variously written, and 
Mela calls them Stndones (li. 19), Lucian (Tar, 
55), XivSiomoL Eiehwald (Alt Gtogr. d Kasp. M. 
p 356) holds them to have been a Hindoo colony. 
(Comp Bayer, Ada Petrop. ix. p. 370 ; St. Croix, 
Mem. de tAc. dta Inter. xlvi. p 403; Lurcher, ad 
Herod, vii. p. 506; Ukert, voL iii. pt. 2. p. 494, 
&c.) [T. H. D.] 

SI'NDICE (Atr&uch, Strab. xi. pp. 492, 495, Ac.), 
the tract of countiy inhabited by the Sindi, which, 
according to Seylax (p 31), lay between that 
belonging to the Maeotae, on the Palos Maeotis, and 
that of the Ceroetac (the modem Cherkas ), and 
which must therefore be sought st or near the 
peninsula of Taman. According to Strabo (xi. p 
492) it reached to the Achaei, and extended in a 
southerly direction from the Hypanis. [T. H. L>.] 
SINDOCANDA (2u*o*dj*a I Ptol. vih 4. $ 3), a 
city m the middle of the W. coast of Taprobane, 
belonging to the people called Sandocandae. Hence 
it has been conjectured, either that the name of the 
town should be changed into Sandocaada, or that 
the people should be called Sindocandae. [T. H, D.] 
SINDOMANA (AtrStfuwa, Strab. xv. p 701), a 
town on the lever course of the Indus, and in the 


neighbourhood of the island of Pattalene. (Comp 
Arrian, Am a h , vi 16; Diod. xvii. 102; Curtins, 
ix. 8, 13,17-) [T. H. D.) 

SINDU8<*b*», Hired, vii. 123 ; Steph. B. s. r.), 
a maritime town of Mygdonia in Macedonia, between 
Theme (Tbamakoka) and Cbaketm [£. B. J.) 

SOfGA (Atm I 10)* a city of the 

Syrian province if Cotnmagene, to the N. of Doliche, 
and eitostoi on the river Singes (74. f 9), (now the 
Smtnal wbkb bed . its source in Mount Pieria and 
flowed to th9 MW. till it fell into the Euphrates to 
tfce&offlofnoMto. [T. H. DJ 

8INGAMK# (Jryptaf, Anton, Ar. P. Emx. 
p. 10X« aarijputo river of Oofehto, which entered 
the Pootos Buxtons 210 stodto M-ef the Cebus, 
end 190 Madia SE. from tbeTwma (PHn-vi 
4. a 4.) New the flaky** [T. BLD.] 


SFNGARA (rd Alyyapa, Dion Cass, xviii. 22), 
a strongly fortified post at the northern extremity of 
Mesopotamia, which for awhile, as appears from 
many coins still extant, was occupied by the Bomans 
as an advanced col toy against the Persians. Its 
position has not been clearly defined by ancient 
writers, Stephanos B. calling it a dty of Arabia, 
msr Edessa, and Ptolemy placing it on the Tigris 
(v. 18. § 9 )l There can, however, be no doubt that 
it and the mountain near it, called by Ptolemy 6 
Xiyyapat fyot (v. 18. § 2), are represented at the 
present day by the district of the Sinpdr. It up. 
pears to have been taken by Tnyan (Dion Cap. 
lxviiL 22); and as the legend on some of the coins 
reads ATP . COT . KOA . UNI* APA - and beam 
the head of Gordian on the obverse, it appears te 
have ftwmed a Roman colony under the emperors 
Sevens and Gudko* Itwasthesoenecfaoslebrated 
nocturnal conflict between Constanrios and Sapor, 
the Mug of Perak, the result of which was so un- 
satkfoctory that both aides claimed the victory. 
(Amm. Mara xviii. 0; Eutrop. x. 10; Seat. Buf. 
c. 27.) Still later, under the reign of Julian, it is 
recorded that it underwent a celebrated siege, and at 
length was carried by the Persians by storm, though 
gallantly defended by the townspeople and two le- 
gions. (Amm. Mare. xx. 6.) The country around 
it is stated by Amnuanus and Theophykotus to have 
been extremely arid, which rendered it equally diffi- 
cult to take or to relieve from a distance. [V.] 
SINGIDA'VA (Atyyldaaa, Ptol. Hi. 8. § 8), a 
town in the interior of Dacia, between the rivers Ty- 


sia and Aluta, rum Dora on the Marotck. ,[T.flD.] 
SINGIDU'NUM (Atyyl(vy&ovrov y or lrylrdovyor, 
PtoL iiL 9. § 3), a town in Moeeia Superior, at the 
spot. where the Sevas falls into the Danubitu, and 
on the main road along the banks of the latter river, 
opposite to the town of Taurunum ( Semlin ) in Pan- 
nonia. (/tin. Ant p. 132; Itm. Hierosoi p. 563.) 
By Procopius (cto Aed iv. 6. p. 287) it is called 
SiyywSefv. It was a fortress, and the head-quarters 
of the Legio rv. Flavia Felix (A T ot Tmp ), the 
modern Belgrade. [T. H. IX] 

SPNGILI or SINGILIS, a town of Hispania 
Baetica. (Plin. iiL 1. a 8.) It lay near Caetiilon 
or VaimquiUa, and D’Anviiic (i. p, 39) identifies it 
with Puente de dan Gontalo. Concerning its ruins 
and inscriptions, see Florez, E*p. Saar. ix. p. 42, 
xii 20; Morales, p. 21. [T. H.D.] 

S1NGIT1CUS SINUS. [Smaua] 

Sl'NGONE (2ryy**ri)y a town of the Quadi in 
the south-east of Germany, mentioned by Ptolemy 
(ii. 1 1. § 30), but otberwiae unknown. [L. S*J 
SPNGUL18, a tributary river of the Baetis, navi- 
gable as far op as Aatigi. (Plin. iiL 1. a. A) New 
the Xenil. F * [T.H.D.] 

SINGUS (1 lyyot, Herod, vii. 122; Thuc. v. 18; 
Bcickh, Carp. Inter. voL L p. 304; Ptol. iiL 1A§H; 
Steph. B. **.; Plm. iv. 17; £*• » *? w " 

of Sithonia in Macedonia, upon the gulf to which it 
gave its name, finroincua Some OUyynucbs 
Ptol./. c.1 Gaff of A’pkirn Or*), wen-, 
tified with Aha. probably a corrupted form ot tne 
old name. (Leake, Northern Greece, p * 

153.) [E.B-J-J 

S1NIAB, • diatfM «f 
tiomd in Oinwli nndw lfc» ^ 

Shin*.'’ It in antond thn nwnn 
rii nUvXmrim* by Hi«i-M **>*+ K*t!I 
JoMpbw ( JmLi6)ni E inMwJ: 
zZg. i£ I« , nmnp. ft* »< 
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#eoA. v. 11). It would aeera to comprehend espe- 
cially the great plain land of Babylonia, os dis- ( 
tinguiahed from Assyria and Elymais ( Gtn. xiv. 1), 
and probably extended to the junction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, if not as far as the Persian gulf. 
Som have, without reason, confounded it with Sm- 
ear*, the modem 3mgdr. [VJ 

SINIS (2/m), a Roman colony in the district of 
Melitone in Armenia Minor. (Ptd. V. 7. $ &) The 
place is not mentioned by any other writer, but it is 
possible that it may be the same place as the one 
which Procopius (ris Aed. HL 4) sfotjriy calls 
K o\»Aa. f> B.] 

SINNA. 1. (Jlw#, PfcoL r. 19, §f 11, i«) v the 
name of two towns in Mesopotamia, one on the S. 
declivity of Mount Masius, the other mom to the 
SE., on the Tigris* 

2. (2trw «, Stub. «ti. p. 756), a mountain for- 
tress in Lebanon. [T. H. D.] 

SINtTNIA (Zatmone), was the name given in 
ancient times to the smallest of the three islands 
known as the Uoh d» Porno. It is situated about 
5 miles to the NE. of Fonda (Ponxa), the principal 
island of the group (Pfin. in. 6. a 12; Mel. il 7. § 

18). [E .a a] 

SlNO'PE (Eirefrnj : Eth. Eirenrefc), the most 
important of all the Greek colonies on the coast of 
the Buxine, was situated on a peninsula on the coast 
of Paphlagonia, at a distance of 700 stadia to the 
east of Cape Corambia (Strab. xii. p. 646 ; Marcian, 
p. 73 ; Enstath. ad Dion. Per. 775.) It was a very 
ancient place, its origin being referred to the Argo- 
nauts and to Sinope, the daughter of Asopus. 
(Apollon. Khod. ii. 947 ; Val. Place, v. 108.) But 
tho Sinopians themselves referred the foundation of 
their city to Autolycus, a companion of Heracles, and 
one of the Argonauts, to whom they paid heroic 
honours (Strab. 1. c.). But this ancient town was 
small and poworless, until it received colonists from 
Miletus. The Milesians were in their turn dis- 
possessed by the Cimmerians, to whom Herodotus (iv. 

1 2) seems to assign the foundation of the city ; 
but when the Cimmerians were driven from Asia 
Minor, the Ephesians (in b. c. 632) recovered posses- 
sion of their colony. (Scymn. 204, foil.; Anonym. 
Feripl. p. £ m p. 8.) The leader of the first Milesian 
colony is called Ambron, and tho leaders of the 
second Cous and Critines; though this latter state- 
ment seems to be a mistake, as Eustathius and 
Btephanus B. (a. e.) call the founder Critius, a native 
oi Cos. After this time Sinope soon rose to great 
power and prosperity. About the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian War the Sinopians, who were then 
governed by a tyrant, Tiinesileon, received assist- 
ance from the Athenians ; and after the expulsion of 
the tyrant, 600 Athenian colonists were sent to 
Sinope (Pint. PericL 20). At the time of the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand under Xenophon, Sinope 
was a wealthy and flourishing citj, whose dominion 
extended to the river Halys, and which exercised 
great influence over the tribes of Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia, independently of its colonies of CerasuB, 
Cotyora, aud Trapezus. It was mainly owing to 
the assistance of the Sinopians, that the return- 
ing Greeks were enabled to procure ships to convey 
them to Heradeia (Xenoph. Anab, v. 5. § 3; Arrian, 
Per&LP. E. p. 17; Diod. Sic. xiv. 30, 32; Aram. 
Marc. xxii. 8)t Strabo also acknowledges that the 
fleet of the Sinopians held a distinguished position 
among the naval powers of the Greeks; it was 
mistress of the Buxine ss for as the entrance 
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cf the Bosporus, and divided with Byzantium the 
lucrative fcfittuy fisheries in that Sea. In the time 
of Ptolemy Safer, Sinope was governed by a prisce, 
Stydnrilw®%J>*whemtbe Egyptian king sen t*t 
embassy. Mm. iv. 8% foJL)Itt area* 

wealth, and above all its excellent statft&O, Excited 
the coritfty at the kings of Peutns. It was first 
assaM l».ti 220, by Mithridatee great- 
grandfather of Mithridates the Groat. Poly bin* 

(iv, 56), Who is our principal authority for this 

evss% ifoscribm the situation uf Siuopeiu the foBow- 
fog manner t It is built on a peninsula, which 
advances out into the sea. The isthmus which 
connects the peninsula with the mainland is not 
more than 2 stadia in breadth, and is entirely 
barred by the city, which comes up close to ft, but 
the remainder of the peninsula stretches out towards 
the sea. It is quite fiat and of easy access from the 
town; but on the aide of the sea it is precipitous 
all around, and dangerous for vessels, and presents 
very few spots fit for effecting a landing. This de- 
scription is confirmed by Strabo (xii. p. 545), for he 
says that the city was built cm the neck of the 
peninsula ; but he adds, that the latter was girt ail 
around with rocks hollowed out in the form of 
basins. At high water these basins were filled, 
and rendered the shore inaccessible, especially as 
the rocks were everywhere so pointed that it waa 
impossible to walk on them with bare feet The 
Sinopians defended themselves bravely against 
Mithridates, and the timely aid of the Rhodians in 
the end enabled them to compel the agressor to 
raise the siege. Phamaces, the successor of 
Mithridates IV., was more successful. He attacked* 
the city unexpectedly, and finding its inhabitants 
unprepared, easily overpowered it, b. c. 183. From 
this time Sinope became the chief town, and the 
residence of the kings of Pontus. (Strab. /. c.; 
Polyb. xxiv. 10.) Mithridates, surnamed Euergetes 
the successor of Pharnaces, was assassinated at 
Sinope in b. c. 120 (Strab. x. p.477). His son, 
Mithridates the Great, w'as born and educated at 
Sinope, and did much to embellish and strengthen 
his birthplace : he formed a harbour on each side of 
the isthmus, built naval arsenals, and constructed 
admirable reservoirs for the tunny fisheries. After 
his disaster at Cyzicus, the king intrusted the 
command of the garrison of Sinope to Bacchides, 
who acted as a cruel tyrant; and Sinope, pressed both 
from within and from without, was at last taken 
by Lucullus, after a brave resistance. (Strab. L c.; 
Plut. Lucull. 18; Appian, Bell. Mithr. 83; 
Memnon, in Phot Cod. p. 238, ed. Bekker.) Lu- 
cullus treated the Sinopians themselves mildly, 
having put the Pontian garrison to the sword; and 
be left them in possession of all their works of art, 
whiqh embellished tbe city, with the exception of 
the statue of Autolycus, a work of Stheuis, and the 
sphere of Billarus. (Strab. Plut li cc.; Cic. pro Leg. 
Man. 8.) Lucullus restored the city to its ancient 
freedom aud independence. But when Pharnaces, 
the son of Mithridates, had been routed at ZeU, 
Caesar took Sinope under his protection, aud esta- 
blished Boman colonies there, as we must infer frond 
coins bearing the inscription Col. Jul. Caes. Felix 
Sinope. In the time of Strabo Sinope was still 4 
large, splendid, and well fortified city; far be 
describes it as surrounded by strong walls, and 
adorned with fine porticoes, squares, gymnasia, and 
other public edifices. Its commerce indfetf dedttosd, 
yet the tunny fisheries formed an inexhaustible 
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source of revenue, which maintained the city in a 
tolerable state of prosperity. It possessed ex- 
tensive suburbs, and numerous villas in its vicinity 
(Strab. L c.; Plin. vi. 2). From Pliny's letter's 
(x. 91), it appeals that the SwopUns suffered some 
inconvenience from the want of a good supply of 
water, wliioh Pliny endeavoured to remedy by a 
grant from the emperor Trajan to build an aqueduct 
conveying water from a distance of 16 miles. In 
the time of Arrian and Marcian, Sinope atill con- 
tinued te be a flourishing town. In the middle ages 
it belonged to the empire of Trelnzond, and fell into 
the hands of the Turks in a. d. 1470, in the reign 
of Mohammed IL Sinope is also remarkable as the 
birthplace of several men of eminence, such as 
Diogenes the Cynic, Baton, the historian of Persia, 
and DiphOus, the comic poet 

Near Sinope was a small island, called Scopehis, 
around which large vessels were obliged to sail, be- 
fore they could enter the harbour; bat small craft 
might pass between it and the lend, by which means 
a circuit of 40 stadia was avoided (Marcum, p, 72, 
Ac.) The celebrated SinopUn cinnabar (hnerwt 
fUXros. 2am*U orhrmrnt yn) was not a product 
of the district of Sinope, but was designated by this 
name only because it formed one of the chief articles 
of trade at Sinope. (Grosknrd on Stmbo, voL 2. 
u 457, foil.) The imperial coins of Sinope that are 
known, extend from Augustus to Gallienus. (Seatfctt, 
Am V*L p, 63; Baache, Lex. Num. iv. 2. pi 1105, 
foil.) 

Sinope, now called $m oh, is still a town of some 
importance, but it contains only few remains of its 
former magnificence. The wall scram the isthmus 
has bean built up with fragments of ancient arebi 
lectors, such as columns, architraves, Ac., and the 
some is found in several other parts of the modern 
town; but no distinct ruins of its temples, portico**, 
or oven of the groat aqueduct, are to be seen. (Ha- 
milton, Rmardus, voL i. p. 306, Ac.) PL- & j 
SINO'RIA (2iaoplo, Strab. xiL p. 555), a town 
on the frontier of Armenia Major, a circumstance 
which gave rise to s pun of the historian Theophanes 
whs wrote the name Awdpia. The place is no 
doubt the same as the one called Stnonga by Appian 
(Mitkrid. 101), fay Ammianns MaroeUinna (xvu. 7) 
Synhorium, by Ptolemy (v. 7. § 2) Sinibra or Sinara, 
and in the Antonina Itinerary (p 206) Smervas. 
The pan upon the name made by Theophanes seems 
to show that the form Sinoria, which Strabo gives, is 
tbs correct one. The town was a fortran built by 
Mithridates on the frontier between Greater and 
Lesser Armenia; but assuming that all the different 
names me n t i oned above are only varieties or corrup- 
tions of one, it is not easy to fix the exact site of 
the town, for Ptolemy and the Antonina Itinerary 
place St to tbs south-west of Sstals, on the road 
from this town to MeBtone, and on the Euphrates, 
while the Table, ceUhg it Sinara, places it 79 miles 
to tha north-east of Satok, on the frontiers of Pontus; 
bat there am be no doubt that the Sinara of the 
Table is altogether a different place from Sinoria, 
and tbs site of tha latter piece most be sought on 
the of the Euphrates between Sstala and 
Mrifene, whom itestifr & Mund Chai 
, CL- 8.] 

SINOTIUX. [SrsomtfM.J . 

& 8JSTJ (Tbac.ti.Wj gUgh.B.«.»-t l>«UiM), 
» Thimdas trite who oeeojted tte dteriet lying 
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between the ridge called Cercine and the right pt 
W. bank of the Stiymon, in the upper part of the 
course of that river, which was called from thence 
Sumox (Sorted, Ptol. UL 13. § 30). When 
Macedonia was divided into fear provinces *t the 
Boman conquest, Sintice was associated with Bisaltia 
in die Pint Macedonia, of which Amphipolis was the 
capital (Liv. xlv. 29). It contained the three towns 
Hxracuoa, Pabosoopous, Txustoum. 

SINTIES. [Lkhsos.] 4 

SINUESSA (Suwfomro or ladrewa: Eth, Si- 
•wvtnwdr, Sixmessaans: M<mdragom\ a city of 
Latiam, in the more extended sense of the name, 
situated «n the Tyrrhenian sea, about 6 mike N. of 
the month of the YnUurnua. it was on the be* of 
the Via Appia, and was the last place where that 
great highroad touched on the sea coast (Strab. v. 
p 233.) It is certain that Sinnrem was not an an- 
cient city ; indeed there is no trace of the existence 
of an Italian town oaths spot before the foundation 
of the Roman colony. Sense authors, indeed, men- 
tion an obscure tradition that there had previously 
been a Greek city on the spot which was calkd 
Sinope ; but bills veins can be attached to this 
Matom e nt (Liv. x. 21; Plin. Hi* 6. a 9.) It is 
certain that if it ever existed, it had whoQy dis- 
appeared, and ths site was included in the territory 
of the Ausordaa city of Vosck, when the Romans 
determined te establish stmuHaneously the two oolo- 
nica of Minturoee and frtnuaata on the Tyrrhenian 
sea. (Liv. x. 91.) The nasne of Swnessa was 
derived, according to Strata, from its situation on 
the spacious gulf (Sinus), now called the Guff of 
Gotta. (Strab. v. p. 234.) The objut of esta- 
blishing these ookmles was chiefly for the purpose of 
securing the neighbouring fertile tract of country 
from the ravages of the Sunnites, who bad already 
repeatedly overrun the district. But for this very 
reason the plebeians at Borne hesitated to give their 
names, and (hero was some difficulty found in earn- 
ing out the colony, which was, however, settle*! in 
the following year, u, c. 296. (Liv. x. 21; Veil. 

to have rapid 


Pa L i. 14.) finnessa seems to have rapidly ri»en 
into a place of importance; but its territory was 
severely ravaged by Hannibal in 8. C. 217, whose 
cavalry carried their devastations up to the very 
gates of the town. (Liv. xxii. 13, 14.) It subse- 
quently endeavoured, in common with Minturnae and 
other M colonies maritime*,” to establish its exemp- 
tion from furnishing' military levies; but this was 
overruled, while there was an enemy with an army 
in Italy. (Id. xxvii. 33.) At a later period (b. c. 
191) they again attempted, but with equal ill suc- 
cess, to procure a similar exemption fro® the naval 
service. (Id. xxsvL 3.) Its position on the Appi* n 
Way doubtless contributed greatly to the pros- 
perity of Sinoerea; for the same res** it is fre- 
quently incidentally mentioned by Cfoero, and we 
learn that Caesar halted there for a night ontia 
way from Bruodasiitai to Bom®, in ». c. 49. (y 1 * 
ad AtL is. 15, 16, xir. 8, ad Fam. xii. 30.) It* 
noticed also by Horace on his journey to Brand - 
slum, as the place where he met with h» frj®J* 
Varius and Virgil. (Sat. L A 40.) The fr^ 
of its territory, end especially of ** "^*22 
ndge of the Moos Marekms* so celebrated for tojjwj 
most also have tended to promote tire 
StaMM»,tetw> teartittfctf It wodT tf wBwwgt 
Sonin. It neriwd a body «f 
ftpfwmtljr aster tte Triauwtat* ( ffi 
S37), bat lid wt ntefai ttenritrf*®*"^*^ 
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is. termed by Pliny as well as the Lil*r Coldnlarttm captivity, feeding that the Jews had lost the tra- 
only an 44 oppidum, or ordinary municipal town, ditiou of itekteatity with, the city ofDarid; so 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Lib. Col , L c.) It was the fur- that, while they correctly placed the latter, they 
thest towninLatium, as i that term was underetood efruoeieMf iMiM where 'it 

in the days of Strabo and Pliny, or M Latiurn adjee*. viz., at the ttf the Temple Mount, which mount* 
turn/ as the latter author terms it; and its territory was in tact the proper “ Skm,” identical with “ the 
extended to the river Save, which fonned the Hnut city of David ; n for it is admitted that tfc* modem 
between Latiurn and Campania. (Strab.v.pp.119, Sion is identical not onlv with that maxnited by 
231, 933; Pirn. iii. 5. a. 9 ; Met ii. 4. $ 9 .) At the Christian (he might have added the in- 

ait earlier period indeed Polybius reckoned it a habitants of Jsraaalem, and by all Christian (and 
town of Campania, and Ptolemy follows the s*me t Jewish) pilgrims arid travellers from the days of 
classification, as he makes the Line the souther * ; Constantin^ but with the Sion the later Jewish 
limit of Latiurn (PoL Ui. 91 ; Ptol. Hi, 1. $ fi) ; but . day*, and with that of the Maccabees. The elabo- 
the division adopted by Strabo and Pliny is probably rate argument by which it is attempted to removw 
the most correct. The Itineraries all notion Sinuebsa , this error of mote than 2000 yearn' standing from 
hs a still existing: town on the Appian Way, and i the .topography of Jerusalem, cannot here be stated, 
place it 9 miles from Minturnae, which is, however, j much lew discussed ; but two considerations may be 
considerably bdow the truth. ( /tin. Ant . p. 108 T : briefly mentioned, which will serve to vindicate for 
Jtin. Bier. p. Gil; Tab. jftwt.) The period of its the SW. hill of the city the designation which it has 
destruction is unknown. enjoyed, as is granted, since the time of the Baby 

The ruins of Simmses are still visible m the sea- kmish captivity. One is grounded on the language 
coast just below the hill of Mondragtme, which of Holy Scripture, the other on obsephus. Of the 
forms the last underfall or extremity of the long identity of the original Sion with the city of David, 
ridge of Monte Massico, The moet important are there can be no doubt Mr. Thrupp (pp. 12, 13) 
tho»e of an aqueduct, and of an edilice which ap- has adduced in proof of it three conclusive paamig nw 
pears to have been a triumphal arch ; but the from Holy Scripture (2 Sam. v. 7 ; 1 Kings, vial. 1 ; - 
whole plain is covered with fragments of ancient 1 Chron. xi. 5). It is singular that he did not see 
buildings. (Cluver. JtaL p. 1080; Romanelli, vol. that the second of these passages is utterly irrecon- 
iii. p. 486.) til&ble with the identity of the city of David with the 

At a short distance from Sinuessa were the baths Temple Mount; and that his own attempt to recon- 
or thermal springs called Aquae Sinurssanak, cile it with his theory, is wholly inadequate. Ac- 
whieh appear to have enjoyed a great reputation cording to that theory Mount Sion, or the city of 
among the Homans. Pliny tells us they were David, extended from the NW. angle of the present 
esteemed a remedy for barrenness in women and for Haram, to the south of the same enclosure; and the 
insanity in men. They are already mentioned by tombs of David, which were certainly in the city of 
Livy as early as the Second Punic War; and though David, he thinks might yet be discovered beneath 
their fame was eclipsed at a later period by those of the south-western part of the Haram (p. 161). That 
Baiae and other fashionable watering-places, they the temple lay this same mount, between these 
still continued in use under the Empire, and were two points, is not disputed by any one. Now, not to 
resorted to among others by the em|>eror Claudius, insist upon the difficulty of supposing that the 
(Liv. xxii. 13; Tac. Ann. xii. 66; Plin. xxxi. 2. s. threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, where the 
4.) It was there, also, that the infamous Tigellinus temple was undoubtedly founded (2 Chron. iii. 1), 
was compelled to put an end to his own life. (Tac. lay in the very heart of the city of David, from 
Hist. i. 72; Pint. Oth. 2 ) The mild and warm which David had expelled the Jebusites, it is demon- 
climate of Sinuessa is extolled by some writers as strablc, from the contents of the second passage 
contributing to the effect of the waters (Tac. Ann. above referred to, that the temple was in no sense in 
*!>■ 66); hence it is called “Sinuessa tepens ” by the city of David; for, after the completion of the 
Silius Italicua, and “mollis Sinuessa " by Martial, temple, it is said in that and the parallel passage (2 
(Sil. ItaL viii. 528; Mart. vi. 42.) The site of the Chron. v. 2, 5, 7) that Solomon and the assembled 
waters is still called I Bagni , and the remains of Israelites brought up the ark of the covenant of the 
Roman buildings still exist there. [E. H. B.] Lord out of the city of David, whfch is Sion, into 
SINUS AD GRADUS or AD GRADUS. [Fossa the temple which he had prepared for it on what 
Mariana.] Scripture calls Mount Moriah (2 Chron. iii. 1 ). 

SION, M. (Sufr), originally the name of a Again, in 2 Samuel, v. 6—9, we have the account 
particular fortress or hill of Jerusalem, but often of David’s wresting “ the stronghold of Sion, the same 
m the poetical and prophetic books extended to is the city of David,” out of the hands of the Jebu- 
the whole city, especially to the temple, for a sites ; after which “ David dwelt in the fort, and 
reason which will presently be obvious. Sion pro- called it the city of David.” Josephus, in recording 
per has been always assumed by later writers to the same events, states that David “ laid siege to 
6 the SW. hill of Jerusalem, and this has been Jerusalem, and took the lower city by assault, while 
taken for granted in the article on Jerusalem the citadel still held out” {Ant. vii. 3. § 2.) Tma 
L Jerusalem, p. 18]. The counter hypothesis of citadel is clearly identified with the upper city, both 
f kter writer, however, maintained with great in this passage and in his more detailed description 
1 J? rn f L n £i demands Borne notice under this head, of the city, where he says “ that the mil upon which 
Mr. Thrupp Untient Jerusalem, 1855) admits the the upper city was built was by for the Highest, and 
original identity of Sion and the city of David, but on account of its strength was called by King David 
. eves both to have been distinct from the upper the fortress " (fpotpiov). (Beu. Jud* v. 4w § l.) 

of Josephus, which latter he identifies with the We are thus led to a conclusion directly orooaite to 
tnodern Sion, in agreement with other writers. The that arrived at by Mr. Thrupp, who sap that the 
ransference of the name and position of Sion he accounts in the books of Samuel aid Chnnuclto jre- 
uates as far back as the return from the Babylonish present David as taking the stronghold of Son first 
vol. a. r St 
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and the Jebnnte city afterwards; Josephus repre- 
sents him as taking the lower city first, and after- 
wards the citadel There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that in Joeephns’s view, Sion was the lower city, 
and the Jebnsite city the citadel ; " for a oomparisoa 
ef the 7th with the 9th verse in 2 Sam. t., and of 
the 5th with tike 7th verse in 1 Chnm xl can leave 
no doubt that the intermediate veraee in both pas- 
sages relate to the particulars of occupation of Sion, 
which particulars are narrated by Josephus of the 
oecnpatioa of the upper city, here called by him by 
the identical name used by the sacred writer, of the 
“ castle in which David dwelt; therefore they called 
it the city of David ; " and this <ppv6pio* of Josephus 
is admitted by Mr/Thrupp to be the upper city (p. 
56, note 2). That the name Sion was subsequently 
used in a much wider acceptation, and applied par- 
ticularly to the sanctuary, is certain ; and the fact is 
easily explained. The tent or tabernacle erected by 
David for the reception of the ark was certainly on 
Mount Sion, and in the city of David (2 Sam. vi. 
12; 1 Chnm. xv. 1, 29), and therefore in all the 
language of his own divine compositions, snd of the 
other Psalmists of the conclusion of his and the , 
commencement of Solomon’* reign, Sion was property 
identified with the sanctuary. What could be more 
natural than that, when the ark was t ra m ft m d to 
the newly-consecrated temple on the conHgma hill, 
which was actually united to its former resting- 
place by an artificial embankment, the signification 
of the name should be extended so as to comprehend 
the Temple Mount, and continue the propriety and 
applicability of the received phraseology of David's 
and Asaph’* Psalms to the new and permanent 
abode of the muut sacred emblem of the Hebrew 
worship? But to attempt to found a topographical 
argument on the figurative and frequently elliptical 
expressions of Psalms or prophecies is surely in 
build on a foundation of sand. It was no doubt in 
order not to perplex the topography of Jerusalem by 
the use of ecclesiastical and devotional terminology 
the.t Josephus has wholly abstained from the use 
of the name Sion. [G. W.J 

SIPH or ZIPH (LXX. Alex. Zip, Vat. OQt: 
Etk. ZapoTof), a city of the tribe of Judah, men- 
tioned in connection with Mann, Carmel, and Juttah 
(Josh. xv. 55). The wilderness of Ziph waa a 
favourite hiding-place of David when concealing 
himself from the malice of Saul. ( l .Sam. xxiii. 14, ' 
26, xx vi. 1 ; PyUm liv. title.) This wilderness of 
Ziph was contiguous to the wilderness of Maori ( l 
Sam, xxiii. 25); and this Maon is connected with 
Carmel in the history of Nabal and Abigail (xxv. 2). 
The three names are still found a few miles south of 
Hebron, as Khrmely MAm, Ziph . The ruins tie on 
a low ridge between two small wady*, which com- 
w n*aa hara and run towards the Dead Sea. 41 There 
k hem little to be seen except broken walls and 
fbundaftions, most of them of unhewn stone, but in* 
dteatfngtxdidfty, and covering a considerable tract of 
ground. Numerous cisterns also remain," (Robinson, 
BibL Mm veL ti. a 191). Ziph is placed by St Je- 
rome 6 rifles E. of Hebron (8. would be more correct), 
and the desert of Ziph is frenoeatiy mentioned in the 
of the recluses of Palestine, while the site of 
the town was identified by travellers at least three 
centuries ngo. (Ffirer, /(juawfem, p. 68.) [G.W.] 
SIPHAEor TIPHA (2B**, Tbnc. iv . 70; 8cy- 
lax, a lft; Steph. B. aa; Ptd 1*- $ 5; Plm. 
iv. $. I. 4; Tips, Pans. lx. 32. § 4: EtL Tup<uor, 
Hfrmeftf), % town of BoeoUa, span the Carinthkn 


| gulf, which was said to have derived its name from 
| Tipfayg, the pilot of the Argonauts; In the time of 
Pausanias the inhabitants of Sipbae pointed out the 
spot where the ship Argo anchored on its return 
from its celebrated voyage. The same writer men- 
tions a temple of Hercules at Sipbae, in whose 
honour an annual festive] was celebrated. (Pens. 
U) Thucydides (f.c.), Apollonius Rhodlus (i. 105), 
and Stephanas B. (s. t>. Mpcu) describe Sipbae as a 
dependency of Thespiae; and it is accordingly placed 
by Mtiller and Klepert at Ahhdi. But Leake draw* 
attention to the fact that Pausanias describes it as 
lying W. of Thisbe; and he therefore pUeea H at 
port Sardndi, near the monastery dedicated to St. 
Taxiarohes, when are the remains of a small Hel- 
lenic city. On this supposition the whole of the 
territory of Thisbe would lie between Tfosptae and 
Sipbae, which Leake accounts for by the superiority 
of Thespiae over all the places in this an^b of 
Boeotia, whence the whole country lying •penthis 
part of the Corinthian gulf may ham efbnt, in een- 
mon acceptation, been called the Tbeepica. (Leake, 
Norihrru Greses, vol ii. p. 51ft.) 

SIPHNOS or SIPHNU8 (pfm : JEM. lipnott 
Siphmo Or., Siphemlo ItoL), an Island in ike 
Aegaean sea, one of tha Cyclades, lying SB. of 
Seriphos, and N£. of Make. PKny (iv. 12. a 22. 
$ 66) describes it as 26 miles in eirenit, bat it is 
considerably larger. The aline writer says that the 
island was originally celled Me rope and Acis; its 
ancient name of lfenms k also mentioned by Ste- 
phanos B. (a r.). Siphnos was oofonined by Ionian* 
from Athens (Herod, vili. 48), whem ,<> it was mkI 
to have derived its name from Siphnos, the son of 
Sunius. (Steph. B. *. e.) In consequence of their 
gold and silver mines, of which remains am atm 
scan, the Siphnians attained great prosperity, and 
were regarded, in the time of Polycratcs (n.r. 520), 


as the wealthiest «f all the islander*. Their trea- 
sury at Delphi, in which they deposited the of 
the produce of their mines (Paus. x. 11. § 2), ww 
equal in wealth to the treasuries of the most opulent 
states; and their public building* were decorated 
with Parian marble. Their riches, however, exposed 
them to pillage; and a party of Samian exiles, in 
the time of Pcdy crates, invaded the island, and levied 
a contribution of 100 talents. (Herod, iil 57. &#•) 
The Siphnians were among the few islanders in ihe 
Aegaean who refused tribute to Xerxes, and they 
fought with a single ship on the side of the Givers 
at Salami*. (Herod, viii. 46, 46.) Under the 
Athenian supremacy the Siphnians paid an 
tribute of 3600 drachmae. (Franz, Elm. EpW' 
Or. n. 52.) Their mines were afterwards less In- 
ductive; and Pausanias (L c.) relates that in con- 
sequence of the Siphnians neglecting to 
tenth of their treasure to Delphi, the gods destroy^ 
their mines by an inundation of the see. 10 
time of Strabo the Siphnians bad become wP°° 
that Xlpmav iurrfxiyaKor became a , 

prwuioo. (Stnb. x p. 44*i comp. Eu *^,,) 
J)iongt. Par. 525; Heaych. an. tty** 0 * JfSd^low; 
Ttosmor*! director of the Sipb"““ ^ 
and hence to act tike a Siphnian Ly • 

BMd u > term of mpro**. (Bt .ph- »■; ££ 
Hmyoh.) Th. Hpfanlmm ««• •****"$# 
u they wjta prw«* 

•kill in pottery. Pltoy (««* PJJHm drink- 
mentions a particular kind of etoca, Fiedler, 

tog cup. wnre tsmto. TU*. (.tewled 

rf tdc, *4 to P~taMy but** 



SIPIA. 

Stephanos B. when he speaks of Ulanov Tort}’ 

piOV, 

Siphnoe possessed a city of the same name (Pfcol. 
iii. 15. § 31), and also two Other towns, Apollania 
and Minos, mentioned only by Stephanos B. The 
ancient city occupied the same site as the modem 
town, called Kattran or Seraglio, which lies upon 
the eastern side of the island. There are some re- 
mains of the ancient walls; and fragments of marble 
are found, with which, as we hams already seen, the 
public buildings in antiquity were decorated. A 
range of mountains, about 3000 feet hi height, n\^ 
across Siphnos from SE. to MW.; and on the high 
ground between this mountain and the eastern ! 
of the islands about 4000 fret above the sea, lie five 
neat villag— , of which Staeri is the principal. These 
villages contain from 4000 to 3000 inhabitant*; 
and the town of Kcutron about another 1CXXX The 
climate is healthy, and many of the inhabitants 
live to a great age. The island is well cultivated, 
but does not produce sufficient food for its popu- 
lation, and accordingly many Siphmans are obliged 
to emigrate, and arc found in considerable numbers in 
Athens, Smyrna, and Constantinople. (Toumefort, 
Voyage , <fc. vol. L pw 134, seq. transl.; Fiedler, 
Rt'iae, vol. ii. p. 125, seq.; Boss, Mem auf dm 
Grieck. In * *£*, voL i. p. 138, seq.) 



SIPIA, in Gallia, is placed by the Table on a 
route from Condate {Rennet) to Juliomagus (Angers). 
The distance from Condate to Sipia is xvi. and this 
distance brings us to a little river Seche at a place 
called Viseche, the Vi being probably a corruption 
of Vadum. The same distance xvi. measured from 
Vi-teche brings us to Combaristum ( Combrc) on the 
road to Angert . But see the article Combaristum. 
The Seche is a branch of the Vilame (D’Anville, 
Notice, fc.), [G. L.] 

SIPONTUM, or SIPUNTUM, but in Greek al- 
ways SIPUS (SuroG* -oGrror : Eth. Itwobmot, Si- 
pontinus: Sta Maria di Siponto] ), a city of Apulia, 
situated an the coast of the Adriatic, immediately S. 
of the great promontory of G&rganus, and in the 
bight of the deep bay formed by that promontory 
*ith the prolongation of the coast of Apulia. (Strab. 
TJ* P* ^84.) This bay is now called the Golf of 
Manfredania, from the city of that name which is 
situated within a few miles of the site of Sipontnm. 
Ihe Cerbalus, or Cervaro, and the Candelaro fall 
into this bay a short distance S. of Sipontum, and 
lorm at their mouth an extensive lagune or salt- 
water pool (<nro/u«\^un), Strab. 1. c.), now called the 
lantern Salto . Like most places in this part of 
Apulia the foundation of Sipontum was ascribed to 
Jhomed (Strab. L c .) : but with the exception of this 
v «gue and obscure tradition, which probably means 
no more than that the city was one of those belonging 
w the Daunian tribe of Apulians, we have no ac- 
count of its being a Greek colony. The name is 
ciosely analogous in form to others in this part of 
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Italy (Hydrantura, Botuntum, foc.)t and Its Greek 
derivation from OTjvk, a cuttle-fish (Strab. is 
in all probability fictitious Tlie Greek form Sinus, 
U adopted aiso by tbs Boman poete. (S& itai, 

633 ; Lucan, v. 377.) The only maatkro,aft fl8p— to— 
in history before the Boman conquest k that of its 
capture by Alexander, king of Epirus, ab—t b. c. 
33a (Liv. viib 24). Of the maimer ie which it 
paueed under the yoke of Home w© have ntaocfunt; 
But b b. C, 194 a colony of Roman citnene was 
settled there, at the came time that (from of Sakumum 
and Bus -tom were established on the other sea. 
(Lhr» mb. 45.) The lands assigned to the colo- 
ufrfri ate —id to havt previously belonged to the 
Arpani, which renders it probable that Sipontum 
itmSf had been merely a dependency of that city. 
The new colony, however, does not seem to have 
pr— psnd. A few years later (b.c. 184) we are 
told that It was deserted, probably on account of 
malaria; but a fresh body of colonists was sqpit 
there (Liv. xxxix. 22), and it seems from thk time 
to have become a tolerably flourishing town, and was 
frequented as a seaport, though never rising to any 
great consideration. Its principal trade was in 
com. (Strab. vi. p. 284; Mel. ii. 4. § 7; Pirn. iii. 
11. s. 16; PtoL iii. 1. § 16; Pol. x. 1.) It is, how- 
ever, mentioned apparently as a place of some im- 
portance, during the Civil Wars, being occupied 
by M. Antonius in b. c. 40. (Appian, B. C. v. 
56; Dion Caas. xlviiL 27.) We learn from in- 
scriptions that it retained its municipal govern- 
ment and magistrates, as well as the title of a 
colony, under the Roman Empire (Mommsen.. Inter. 
R. N. 927 — 929) ; and at a later period Panlus 
Diaoonus mentions it as still one of the 4 ‘ urbes 
satis opulentae n of Apulia. (P.Diac. Hist. Lang. ii. 
21.) Lucan notices its situation immediately at the 
foot of Mount u&rganua (“ subdita Sipus montibus,” 
Lucan, v. 377). It was, however, actually situated 
in the plain and immediately adjoining the marshes 
at the mouth of the Candelarc, which must always 
have rendered the site unhealthy; and in the middle 
ages it fell into decay from this cause, till in 1250 
Manfred king of Naples removed all the remaining 
population to a site about a mile and a half further 
N., where he built a new city, to which he gave the 
name of Manfredonia. No ruins of the ancient city 
are now extant, but the site is still marked by an 
ancient church, which bears the name of Sta Maria 
di Siponto , and is still termed the cathedral, the 
I archbishop of Matfredonia bearing officially the 
title of Archbishop of Sipontum. (Craven's Southern 
Tour , p, 67; Romanelli, vol ii. p. 209.) The name 
of Sipontum is found in the Itineraries (Itm, AnL 
p. 814; Tab. Pent ), which give a line of road pro- 
ceeding along the coast from thence to Barium, 
passing by the Salinae at the mouth of the Talus 
Salapina, and therefore following the narrow strip of 
beach which separated that lagune from the sea. 
There is still a good horse-road along this beach; but 
the distances given in the Itineraries are certainly 
corrupt, . [£• 

STPYLUS (SlwvAoOt * mountain of Lydia be- 
tween the river Hennas and the town of Smyrna; Jt 
is a branch of Mount Tmolus, running in a north- 
western direction along the Hennus. It is a rugged, 
much torn mountain, which seems to owe its present 
form to violent convulsions of the earth. The 
mountain is mentioned even in the Iliad, and waa 
rich in metal. (Horn . II xxiv. 615; Strab. i. p. 58, 
xii p. 579, xiv. p . 680.) On the eastern b1oj£ of the 
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mountain, there once existed, according to tradition, 
an ancient city, called Tantalin, afterwards Sipylus, 
the capita] of tbe Maeonians, which was believed 
to have been swallowed up by an earthquake, and 
plunged into a crater, afterwards filled by a lake, 
which bore the name of Sale or Salofe' (Strab. i. p. 58, 
xii. p. 579 { Steph. B. s. v.\ Plin. v. 31 ; Paus. vii. 
24. § 7). Pliny relates that the spot once occupied 
by Sipylus was successively occupied by other towns, 
which he calls Archaeopolis, Colpe and Lebade. 
Pansanias (v. 13. § 4) calls the lake the marsh of 
Tantalus, and adds that his tomb was conspicuous 
near it, and that the throne of Pclops was shown on 
the summit of the mountain above the temple of 
(Cybele) Plastene. The tops of the houses of Sipylus 
were believed to have been seen under the water for j 
some time after (Paus. vii. 24. § 7); and some 
modern travellers, mistaking the ruins of old Smyrna 
for those of Sipylus, imagine that they have dis- 
covered both the remains of Sipylus and the tomb of 
Tantalus. Chandler ( Travels in Asia 3/mor, p. 33 1 ) 
thought that a small lake of limpid water at the 
north-eastern foot of Mount Sipylus, not far from a 
sepulchre cut in the rock, might be the lake Sale; 
but Hamilton ( Researches , i. p. 49, folL) has shown 
that the lake must be sought for in the marshy 
district of Manissa. 

In speaking of Mount Sipylus, we cannot pass over 
the story of Niobe, alluded to by the poet*, who is 
said to have been metamorphosed into stone on that 
mountain in her grief at tbe loss of her children. 
(Horn. II. xxiv. 614; Soph'. Antig. 822; Ov. Met. 
vi. 310; ApoitaL iii. 5; Paus. viii. 2. § 3 ) Pausanias 
(i. 21. § 5) relates that he himself went to Mount 
Sipylus and saw the figure of Niobe formed out of 
the natural rock; when viewed close he saw only 
the rock and precipices, but nothing resembling a 
woman either weeping or in any other posture; but 
standing at a distance you fancied you saw a woman 
in tears and in an attitude of grief. This phantom 
of Niobe, says Chandler (p. 331), whose observation 
has been confirmed by subsequent travellers, may be 
defined as an effect of a certain portion of light and 
shade on a part of Sipylus, perceivable at a particular 
point of view. Mount Sipylus now boars the name 
of Sdbomdji Dagh or Sipuli Dagk . [L. S.] 

SIRACELLAE (/fin. Ant. p. 332 ; lb. p. 333, 
Siracelle; It. Hier. p. 602, Sirogellae ; Tab. Peui. 
Syrascellae; and in Geog. Rav. iv. 6, and v. 12, Sy- 
rasoele), a place in Thrace, on the road from Trajan- 
opolis to CaJhpolm, and on the main road to Constan- 
tinople. Its distance from Trajan opolU is variously 
given In tbe Itin. Ant., and the readings of the MSS. 
dU&r,-— one stating the distance to be os much as 
09,000 paces, another as little as 50,000. Accord- 
ing U> Mannert (vii. p. 205), its sito is near the 
modem Ckachan orUtuquew (7) of P. Lucas (Trots 
Yog, p. 47); bat Richard places it near Zema , and 
I j p»a near Malgara or Migalgara ; the uncertainty 
of the Itinerary above mentioned being probably the 
eaaaa of this discrepant- [ J. R.] 

SIRACE'NE. [Siftoa] 

SIRACE'NI (lipaxifyoL Ptol.v.9. §§ 17, 19), a 
gnat and mighty people of Asiatic Sarinatia on the 
east abate of the Mueotis, beyond the Rha and on 
the Aflbnrdans, in the district called by Strabo (xi. 
604) Siraoeoe. They appear under various names. 
Thus Strabo (xi. p. 006) and Mela (L 19) call 
them Siraoes; Tacitus (Aim. xii. 15, seq.) Siraci (in 
Strabo, xL p. 492, Itpaxo 1); and in an inscription 
(Bfckh, ii p. • 1009) we find the form lipdx 01 * 


They were governed by their own kings, and the 
Romans were engaged in a war witiathem, a. d. 50. 
(Tac. /. c.; Strab. ib. p. 504.) [T. H. D.] 

S1RAE or SEIRAE. [Pbophis.] 

S1RAE, in Macedonia. [Sikis. J 
SIRANGAE (hpdyym or Snpdyyau, Ptol. iv. 6. 
§ 17), a tribe in the interior of Libya. [T. H. D.l 
S1RBES. [Xanthus.] 

SIRBI. [Sehbi.] 

SIRBITUM, a city of Aethiopia, above which Uie 
mountains cease, and at a distance of 14 day* sail 
from Meroe. (Plin. vi. 30. s. 35.) From these 
particulars Mannert (x pt. i. p. 171) is induced to 
regard it as the modem Senaar. [T. H D.l 

SIBBO'NIS LAC US (r\ Zipfovls or hp€w»ttos 
Xlfonj, Herod, ii. 6; Diodor. i. 30; Ptol, iv. 5. §§ 12, 
20; Strab. i. pp. 50, 65, xvii. 760 — 763; Sipfov, 
Steph. B. s. v . ; Plin. v. 12. s. 14: Sebaket-Bardoil ), 
was a vast tract of morass, the centre of which 
formed the Sirbonian lake, lying between the eastern 
angle of the Delta, the Jsthmns of Smz, Mount 
Casius, and the Mediterranean sea. With the Litter 
it was at one time connected bj a natural chanuel 
(rb ficpeyna), running through bars of quicksand 
and shingle (rb fidpabpa), which separated Uie sea 
from tbe morass. Tbe limits of tbe Serbunisn bog 
have, however, been much contracted in later ages 
by the elevation of the sea-horde and the drifting 
of tbe sands, and the lake is now of inconsiderable 
extent. The Sirbonian region is celebrated in his- 
tory for having been the scene of at least the partiul 
destruction of the Persian army in u. 350, when 
Darins Ochus was leading it, after the storming of 
Sidou, to Aegypt, in order to restore the authority of 
Persia in that kingdom. Diodorus (i. 30) has pro- 
bably exaggerated the serious disaster into a total 
annihilation of the invading host, and Milton (P. L 
ii. 293) has adopted the statement of Duxluiu*, 
when he speaks of 


“ that Serbonian hog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Cosius old 
Where armies whole have sunk.** 


The same Persian army, however, afterwards took 
Peliiaium, Buhasti*, and other cities of tlie Delta- 
Tbe base of the Deltaic triangle of Aegypt was 
reckoned by Herodotus (ii. 6) from tbe bay of FJ in " 
thine to the lake of Serboni*. [W. B. D.J 

SIKENU'SAE 1'NSULAE. [Mixubvax Pw>- 


lOrtTOKIUM J. , 

81 me A E, a place in Cappadocia on^the^ 


mojctorium]. 

81 K1C A E, a v — , ... — rj ^ r - 

from Comana to Sielitene, and 24 miles NW. of 
fi»t (/*». Ant pp. 210,211.) Acewhgl * 
Lapie, near tbe BonMagh. £T. H. V J 

SIKIO, in Gallia, u plnoed by the Irina on»raw 
from Durdigala (Bonham*) to Aginnum (dymi- 
The distance is probably oorropt in the Table, 
places Sirio x. from Bon h a m* ; for the true u 
is xv. or xri. Gallio league* D’AnnUe , 

(the Pont do Shorn) near the point where the »ro 
river Siron or Cinm join a the Goromo j 

b *SlHr8 (Stpai Btk. Siffnit, bed also 
Sirius), an ancient city of Magn* 0”*”^ 
at tiis mouth of the Hear of tbo **°? ?*? sino 0 - 
into the Tarantino gulf, and new ealledthe 
There fa no doubt that «ri» 
and that at one time it attained *® * 
of wealth and proeperityi but tobWoryJ* 
obeonre and uncertain. It* firet origin thia 

ascribed to a Trqjim oolonj) and,* » P™* 
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an ancient statue erf Minerva was shown there which 
claimed to be the true Trojan Palladium (Strab. vi. 
p. 264 ; Lycopbr. A lex. 978 — 985). Whatever may 
have been the origin of this legend, there seems no 
doubt that Sins was originally a city of the Chones, 
the native Oenotrian inhabitants of this part of Italy 
(Strab. 1. e.). A legend found in the Ktymotogicon 
(s. v. I (pis), according to which the ci‘y derived its 
name from a daughter of Morges, king of the Sicuii, 
evidently points iu the same direction, a* the Morgetes 
also were an Oenotrian tribe. F rom these first settlers 
it was wrested, as we are told, by a body of Ionian 
colonists from Colophon, who had fled from ih • 
native city to avoid the dominion of the Lydians. 
(Strab. L c .; Athenae. xii. pw 523.) The period .rf 
this emigration is very uncertain; but it appears j 
probable that it must have taken place not lone after ' 
the capture of the city by Gyges, king of Lydia. ' 
about 700 — 690 B. c. Arcbilocbu*, writing about 
(j(iO b. c,, alludes to the fertility and ocauty of ih« 
district on the hanks of the Siris ; and though the 
fragment preserved to us by Atlienaeus does not ex- 
pressly notice the existence of the city of that name, 
yet it would appear from the expressions of Atiiemieus 
that tho poet certainly did mention it ; and the fact 
of this colony having boon so lately established there 
vas doubtless the cause of his allusion to it (Archil. 
ap. A then. xii. p. 523). On the other hand, it seems 
dear from the account of the settlement at Meta- 
pontum (Strab. vi. p. 265), that the territory of Siris 
was at that time still unoccupied by any Greek 


mid even at one tin e thought of removing thither 
with their wives and families. (Herod, £ cl) The 
origin of this claim is unknown ; but it seems patty 
clear that it was taken up by the Athenian colonist* 
who established themselves at Tburii in b. c. 443, 
and became the occasion of hostilitia* between them 
and the Tarentines. These were at iengt b terminated 
by a compromise, and it was agreed to found in com- 
mon a fresh colon; in the disputed territory. This 
appears to hav« been at first established on the site 
of the ancient city, but was soon after transferred to 
a spot 3 miles distant, where the new colony received 
the name of Hemcleio, and soon rose to be a flourish- 
ing city. (Strab. vi. p. 264; Dhid. xii. 36.) [Hkka- 
rijtiA.J According to Strabo, Siris still continued 
to exist as the port or naval station of Herocleia ; 
but no oth<w mention of it is found, and it is not clear 
whether Strabo himself meant to speak of it as still 
subsisting in his day. No remains of it are extant, 
and the exact site does not appear to have been de- 
termined. But it ir ay be placed on the left bank of 
the rivrr Sins (now called the Simo), at or near its 
mouth; a position which well accords with the dis 
tance of 24 stadia (3 miles) from Ileracleia, the re- 
mains of which are visible at Policoro, near the river 
Agri, the ancient Aciria. [Hkraci.eia.] 

The river Siris is mentioned by Lycophron (Alex. 
982), as well as by Archilochus in a passage already 
cited (ap. A then. xii. p. 523); but the former author 
calls it Sim, and its modern name of Sirmo would 
seem to be derived from an ancient period ; for we 


colony. We may therefore probably place the date I find mention in the Tabula of a station 4 miles from 


of the Ionian .settlement at Siris between 690 and 660 


is. c. We are told that tlio Ionic colonists gave to the 
city the name of Polirum (IIoAi«toi/. Strab. vi. p. 264 ; 
Sfeph. B. s v. 2<pis); but the appellation of Siris, 
which it derived from the river, and which seems to 
have been often given to the whole district (/} 
used aa equivalent to y 2i ptTis). evidently prevailed, 
and is the only one met with in common use. Of 
the history of Siris we know literally nothing, except 
the general fact of its protperitv, and that its citizens 
indulged in habits of luxury and effeminacy t hat 
rivalled those of their neighbours the Sybarites. 
(A then. xii. p. 523.) It may be received as an ad- 
ditional proof of their opulence, that Damasus, a 
citizen of Siris, is noticed by Herodotus among the 
suitors for the daughter of Cleisthenea of Sicyon, 
about 580 — 560 n. c., on which occasion Siris and 
Svbaris among the cities of Italy alone furnished 
claimants. (Herod, vi. 127.) This was probably 
about the period that Siris was at the height of its 
prosperity. But an Ionian city, existing as it did in 
the midst of tho powerful Achaean colonies, must 
naturally have been an object of jealousy to its 
neighbours ; and lienee we are told that the Meta- 
pontines, Sybarites, and Crotoniats formed a league 
against Siris ; and the war that ensued ended in the 


capture of the city, which appears to have be 
followed by the expulsion of the inhabitants (Just 
2). The date of the destruction of Siris cam: 
be fixed with any approach to certainty : it w 
probably after 550 B. c., and certainly preceded t 
«ul of its rival Sybaris in b. c. 510. Ita ruin appei 
to have been complete, for we meet with no so 
* e quent mention of the city, and the territory 
spoken of as open to colonisation at the time of t 
Fersian War, b. o. 480* (Herod, viii. 68.) 

Upon that occasion we learn incidentally that t 
Athenians considered themselves as having a cla 
of old standing to the vacant district of the Sirib 


Heracleia, the name of which is written Semnum, . 
probably a corruption for Ad Simnum or Sinnnm. 
The Sins and Aciria are mentioned in conjunction 
by Pliny as well a> by Strabo, and are two of the 
most considerable htreams in Luc&nia. (Plin. iii. 1 1. 
s. 15; Strab. L i. j». 264.) The name of the former 
river is noticed also in connection with the first great 
battle between Pyrrhus and the Romans, b. c. 280, 
which was fought upou its banks (Plut. Pyrrk. 16). 
It has been absurdly confounded by Florus and Oro- 
sius with the Liris in Campania. (Flor. i. 18. § 7 ; 
Oros. iv. 1.) 

The fertile district of the Siritis (p 2i pins or 
Seipins) is a poition of the level tract or strip of 
plain which borders the gulf of Tarentum from the 
neighbourhood of llocca Imperiale to the mouth of 
the Bradano . This plain stretches inland from the 
mouth of the Sinno to the foot of the hill on. which 
stands the modern city of Twrsi, about 8 miles from 
the sea. It is a tract of extraordinary natural fer- 
tility, but is now greatly neglected, and, in common 
with all this coast, desolated by malaria. [E. H. B.] 

SIRIS, SIRAE, SERRHAE (21pu, Herod, viii. 
115; Sirae, Liv. xlv. 4; Stfficu, Hierod.: Eth. 
StpoiroWcis, Herod, v. 15; Steph. B.: Serrea), a 
town of Macedonia, standing in the widest part of * 
the great Strymonic plain on the last slopes of the 
range of mountains which bound it to the NE. 
Xerxes left a part of his sick here, when retreating 
to the Hellespont (Herod. 1. c.): and P. Aenulins 
Paul us, after his victory at Pydna, received at this 
town, which is ascribed to Odomantice, a deputation 
from Pereeus, who had retired to Samothrece. (Uv. 

I c \ Little ia known of Serrhae, which was the 
nsual form of the name in the 5th century (though 
from two inscriptions found at Serrta it appears 
that Sirrha, or Sirrhae, was the more ancient oro- 
graphy and that which obtained at least U9tt& the 
division of the empire), unUL the great spffed of 

Sx 3 
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the Servian kingdom. Stephen Dushan in the 14th 
century seized on this huge and flourishing city, and 
assumed the imperial crown here, where he esta- 
blished a court on the Roman or Byzantine model, 
with the title of Emperor of Romania, Sclavonic and 
Albania. (Nicepb. Greg, p, 467.) After his death 
a partition of his dominions took place but the 
Greeks hare never since been able to recover their 
former preponderance in the provinces of the Stry- 
monic valley. Sultan Murad took this town from 
the Servians, and when Sigismnnd, king of Hungary, 
was about to invade the Ottoman dominions, Bayezid 
(Bajaaet llderim) summoned the Christian princes 
who were his vassals to hie camp at Serrhae, pre- 
vious to his victory at Nicopolb, a. d. 1396. (J. 
von Hammer, GeecA dee Oman. Reich* t, vol. i. 
pp. 193, 846, 600.) 

Besides the Macedonian inscriptions of the Roman 
empire found by Leake (Inscr. 126) and Courinfry, 
the only other vestige of the ancient town is a piece 
of Hellenic wall faced with large quadrangular 
Mocks, but composed within of small stones and 
mortar forming a mass of extreme solidity. Servian 
remains are more common. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. pp. 800 — 210.) [E. B. J.] 

SI'RMIO (SormioneX a narrow neck or tongue of 
land, projecting oat into the Lake Beoacos (Logo 
da OardaX from its southern shore. Though a 
conspicuous and picturesque object in all viewB of the 
lake from its southern shores, it is unnoticed by any 
of the geographers, and its name would probably 
have been unknown to us, but for the circumstance 
that Catullus, who was a native of the neighbouring 
Verona, bad a villa on its shores, and lias sung the 
praises of Sirmio in one of the most charming odes 
in the Latin language (Catuli. xxxi.). The name of 
Sirmio is, however, found in the itineraries, which 
place a “ Sermione manaio ” on the road from Brixia 
to Verona, and just midway between the two cities, 
22 M. P. from each (/tin AwL p 127). This must, 
however, have been situated at the entrance of the 
peninsula, probably where a road turned off to it as 
it is clear that the highroad coaid never have turned 
aside to the p r u meotory itself. 

Extensive substructions and other remains of an 
ancient villa are still visible at the extremity of the 
promontory, where it juts out into the lake: but these 
undoubtedly belong to an abode on a much more 
magnificent scale than the villa of Catullus, and 
probably belong to some villa of the imperial times, 
which had replaced the humbler dwelling of the 
poet. [E. FL B.] 

Sl'RMIUM (MpfitwX an important city in the 
south-eastern part of Lower Pannoma, was an 
ancient Celtic place of the Taurisci, on the left bank 
of the fisvus, a little below the point where this 
river is joined by the Bacuntius (Plin. iii. 28.) 
Zoeimua (u. IS) Is mistaken when he asserts that 
Sirmfttm was sur ro und ed on two sides by a tri- 
butary of the Urttr. The town was situated in a 
moot favourable peritioo, where several roads met 
(/* And pp. 184, 181; It Hieroe. p. 563), and 
during the ware against the Dacians and other 
Danubian tribes, it became the chief depftt of si] 
military atoms* and gradually rose to the rank of 
the chief city in Pannonia. (Herodian, viL 2.) 
Whether it was ever made a Roman colony is not 
quite certain, though an inscription is said to exist 
containing this words Dec. Gofaa. Strmiens. It con- 
tained a large manufactory of anna, a spacious 
formulas imperial palace, and ether public build- 


ings, and was the residence of the admiral of the 
first Flavian fleet on the Danube. (Amm. Marc, 
xvii. 13, xix. 11 ; Notit. /rip.) The emperor Pro. 
bus was born at Strmium. (Voptsc. Prob. 3, 21* 
comp. Strab. ii. p. 134; Ptol. & 16. $ 8, viiL 7.' 
§ 6; Steph. B. e. r.; Eutrop. ix. 17; Aetbictu, 
p. 715, ed. Gronov.; Geog. Rav. iv. 19.) The city 
is mentioned for the last time by Procopius (A Goth. 
iii. 33, 34), as being ia the hands of the Avari, but 
when and how it perished are questions which his. 
tory does not answer. Extensive ruins of H are 
still found about the modern town of Mvtrovit*. 
(See Orstii, ImcripL n. 3617; Mareili, Amabri#, 
p. *46, foil.) fLS.] 

SIRNIDES, a group of email islands off the pro. 
monitory Sammooium in Crete. (Pfin. ir. 12. • 
80 .) 

sntoc (Xpd*X * town of Parthysoe, noticed by 
Isidores. (Stath. Parih. «, 18, ed. Miller.) It 4 
not clear whether there Je any corresponding modem 
town; but Reunell thinks it ie represented by the 
present Serakhe. {Geog. Herod, p. 297.) Ptolemy 
places a district which he calls Biraeene among the 
Astabeni, a people who occupied pert of fyreania 
(vi. 9. § 5). It is not impossible that Siroc and 
Suaone may be thus connected. [V.] 

8ISAPON Srmh. ill. p. 142), a wn- 

stdereble town in Hisptma Baetica. (Cic. Phil ii. 
19; Plin. iii. 1. a. 3.) It lay N. of Cordoba, be- 
tween the Baetis and the Anas, and was celebrated 
for its silver mines and veins of cinnabar (Strab. 
I c.: Vitrur. vii. 9; Plin. xxxiu. 7. a. 40; Dioacor. 
v. 109.) The town of Aimaden in the Sierra Mo~ 
rma, with which Sisapon in identified, still possesses 
a rich mine of quicksilver. “ The mifie is appa- 
rently inexhaustible, becoming richer in proportion 
as tho shafts deepen. The vein of cinnabar, about 
25 foot thick, traverses rocks of quartz and slate; 
and runs towards Almadcmejo*. Virgin quicksilver 
occurs also in pyrites and horastein” “Between 
20,000 and 85,000 quintals of mercury are now 
procured annually. M (Ford, Handbook of Spam, 
p. 70 ; comp. Laborde, Itm. ii. p. 133; Dillon’s 
Travels, ii. pjx. 72, 77.) The name of this town is 
variously written It appears on coins as “ Sisipo " 
(Sostini, p. 87), whilst others have the correct name. 
(Florez, Med. iii. p. 119 ; Mionnet, i. p. 25, and 
Supp. L p. 114.) The form “ Siaalone ” {Itm. Ant. 
(p. 444) is probably corrupt. It appears to be the 
same town called lurarirrj by Ptolemy (ii. 6- § 
59), who, however, places it in the territory of the 
Octant, in Hispauia Tarraconensts, on which indeed 
it borders. [T.H.D.] 

SISAK. [Usar.] 

S1SARA (Xurdpo, PtoL iv. 8. { 17), a lake m 
Africa Propria, in the neighbourhood of Hippo ^ ar ' 
rhytus. Now Benizeri or Bieertn. [T. H. D.J 

8ISARACA (2ta*pa*t i, Ptol. ii. 6. $ 52)t a 
town of the Murbogi or Turmodigi in Hispam®^ 1 : 
racooensis. For coins, see Sestini, p. 197. [ TH - J 

SISAUBANUM (rb luraupdre*', Procop .Feet- 
ii 19, de Aedif. ii. 4), a fortress of 
above Dare, noticed by Prooopius, It w n |? 
where mentioned. _ . L ’}> 

Sl'SCLA, 8EGESTA, or 8EGET5TICA 
SryJfra, Srywrurti), • gm t tom. in jta 
Upper Pumnnia, on tile eoatbem beak cl the * 
on an island formed by that river sud two » 
the Colepie end Odre, • eenel dog hy Tibrnto • 
pitting the ieland. (Dion Cato. *U*. »J.) K 
•fronted on the gnat road from Aetnooa to Staw 
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(/{. Ant PP' 889, 260, 86S, 266. 272, 274; Plin. NumidU, and on the road from Carthage to etna, 
iii. 98.) According to Pliny the name Segeetica (Jtm. ^atpp. 24, 29, 31, &c.; comp. Anun. Hire, 
belonged only to the island, and the town was called zxriii. 6.) At first, under the ^UoidiAO |pjMiLv|fe 
Siscia i while Strabo (vii. p. 314) says that Siaeia was bat an hairoportant place: batimdy twji BR n 
was a fort in the neighbourhood of Segestica; but if dominion it became the frontier town «f the mw 
this was no, it must be supposed that subsequently provides of WmmSm* was greatly enlarged and ele- 
the fort and town became united as one place, vated to he a colony; so that on the subsequent 
(Comp. Strabe iv. p. 202, v. p. 214, vii. pi £18; di vision of Mauretania Caesar, into two smaller pro- 
Appiau, • 1®» 23, Sec.') Siscia was from the vincas it became the opitil of filtifepaia. 

first a strongly fortified town; and after its capture Under the dominion of the Vandals, it was the 
by Tiberius, in the reign of Augustus (Appian, Dion 1 capital of the district ZaW. (ZdSrf 9 Pncop. B. 
Csss., U. cc . ; Veil. Pat. ii. 1 13), it became one of the Kami ii. 20,) It is still called Setif, and fits' upon 
most important places of Pannonia; for hem* Min- ' an euibeooe in a delightful neighbourhood. Some 
seed on two navigable riven, it not only carried oo ( ruins of the ancient town ant still to be seen, 
considerable commerce (Strab. ▼. pp. 207,1114). but , (Shaw’s Treads, p. 49.) [T. H. D.] 

became the central point from which August ur. *n4 ' tUTJLLLlA, in Gajha, is placed by the Table cm a 
Tiberius carried on their undertakings against the , road from Aquae Bonnot ii» {Bourbon TArchambauU) 
Fannonisns and Illyrians. Tiberius did much to \ to Pocrimum, supposed to be PerrignL SStillia is 
enlarge and embellish the town, which as early as ! xvL from Aquae Bormonis and xiiii. from Pocrinium 
that time seems to have been made a colonia, for Si ti Ilia is probably a place named TieL (D’Anville 
Pliny mentions it as aueh: in the time of Septimiua Notice, $c.) [G. L.] 

Severn* it received fresh colonists, whence in in- S1TI0GAGUS. [Sitacus.] 
scriptions it is called Col. Septimia Siscia. Tbe S1T0MAGUS, a town of the Ioeni or Simenl, in 
town contained an imperial mint, and the treasury the E. part of Britannia fiomana. (I tin. AtU. p. 480.) 
for what was at a later time called the province Camden (p. 456) identifies it with Thetford in Nor- 
Savia; at the same time it was the station of the 1 folk , whilst others seek it at SUnomarhcet, Southwold, 
small fleet kept on the Sarus. Siscia maintained ! and Saxmxmdham. In tbe Tab. Pad. it is errone- 
its importance until Sirmium began to ri&e, for in | ously written ** Sinomachus.” [T. H. D.] 

proportion as Sirminm rose, Siscia sank and declined. | SIT ONES, a population conterminous with the 
(Comp. Zosim. ii. 48; Orelli, Inter ip t. n. 504, 505, ! Salonen, from whom they differ only in being governed 
2703, 3075, 3346, 4993.) The modern town of ' by a female : 14 in tantum non niodo a libertate bed 
Sissei t, occupying the place of the ancient SisciA, > etiam a servitute degener&nt Hie Sueviae finis.” 
contains many interesting remains of antiquity, j (Tac. Germ. 45.) The Sitonian locality is some part 
(Marsih, Ihmubhus, p. 47; SchSnwisner, Antiq. ' of Finland ; probably the northern half of tbe coast 
Satniriae, p. 52, foil. ; Muchar, Aorikum, i. p. I of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

159.) [L. S.J J The statement that they were under a female rale 

SITACE (2*t<Loj), a large town, first noticed by j is explained as follows. Tbe name by which tho 
Xenophon ( Anab . ii. 4. § 13), situated about 8 East Bot liman Finlanders designate themselves is 
jiaraaangs from the Median Wall, and 15 from the j A'ainu-laibet (in the singular Aoinu-lainen). The 
Tigris and the mouth of tbe Pliyscus. The exact j Swedes call t .em Qvaens ( Kwamt ). The mediaeval 
bituation cannot be now determined, but several j name for their country is CYyan-ia. Now qvinna in 
travellers have noticed, in this neighbourhood, ex- ; the Norse language = woman, being our words 
tensive ancient remains, '.\hich may perhaps belong \ queen and quean; and in the same Norse tongue 
to this city. (Mannert, v. pt. ii. p. 281 ; Niebuhr, , the land of the Qvaens would be Cvenarland; as it 
ii. p. 305; Ives, Travels , <fc. p. 133.) [V.] j actually is, being Cwcw^land (Queen- land) in Anglo- 

M TAC US (Srroicrfv, Arrian, Iwi c. 38), a river Saxon. Hence the statement of Tacitus arises out 
of Penis, to which Nearchus came in his celebrated j of information concerning a certain Ctoaen-land, 
coasting voyage. It is in all probability the hame as erroneously considered to be a terra feminarum, in- 
that called by Pliny Sitiogagua (vi. 23. s. 26); j stead of a terra Quaenorum. The reader who thinks 
ulthough his statement that, from its month, an j this fanciful bhould be informed that in Adam of 
accent could be made to Pasargada in 7 days, is j Bremen, writing in the 12th centuiy, when the same 
manifestly erroneous. There is no reason to doubt ! count) y comes under notice, the same confusion 
that it is at present represented by a stream called , appears, and that in a stronger form. The Sitonian 
Sita-Jiheqidn. (Vincent, Voy. of Nearchus , i. p. i country is actually terra femmarum. More than 
385 ; D’Anville, Mem. de I A cad. xxx. p. 158 ; ! this, the feminae become Amazons: “circa haec 
Bitter, Brdhmde, vii. p. 763.) [V.l litora Baltici maris ferunt esse Amazonas , quod 

SITHO'NIA (3i0»W*, Herod, vii. 123; Steph. nunc terra femmarwn dicitur, quas aquae guatu 

Virg. Bucol. x. 66; Hor. Carm. i. 18. 9: aliqai dicunt concipere Hae simul viventes, 

Bongos), the central of the three prongs which run Bpenfunt consortia virorum, quos etiam, si advenerint, 
out into the Aegean from the great peninsula of a se viriliter repellunt," c. 228. (Zeuss, Ids 
Chalcidice, forming a prolongation to the peak Deutschen, $•€., s,v. Kwenen.) 
called Solomdn or KholomSn. The Sithonian penin- It is worth noticing that King Alfreds locality 
eula, which, though not so hilly as that of Acte, is of the Cwenas is, in respect to their relations to the 
not so inviting as Pallene, was the first, it appears, Svias, exactly that of Tacitus, Ceena-land Bucceed- 
t° be oocupied by the Chalcidic colonists. A list of ing Swo-land. 

its towns is given in Chalcidioe. [E. B. J.l The Si tones seem to have been toe ancient repre- 

SITIA, a place in Hispania Baetica. (Plin. hi. sentatives of the Finns of Finland, toe Fenm of 
l.a.3.) [T.H.D.] the ancients being the Ups. This w not only what 

S1T1FI (Mrttp i t ptol. iv. 2. § 84), a town in the words Si tones and Qvaen ; suggest, but toei infer- 
the interior of Mauretania Gaesariensis, situated in ence from the word henni *h»°. To the Fuwnaer, 
an extensive not hr from the borders of Fin is a strange name. The Swede calls nun hMM/ 

3 t 4 
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be calls himself Suoma-ktmm or Hamdmnen. On 
the other band, it » the Lap of Fimtuuk that is 
called a Fin, and it is the Norwegian who Calls him 
sol TTmu] [R.G.L.J 

SITTACE CXrmUv, Ptol. vi. 1. § 6), a town of 
ancient Assyria, at the southern end of this province, 
on the road between Artemi ta and Susa. (Strab. 
xvi. p. 744.) It is called Sitta (Sirro) by Diodorus 
(xvii. 110). It Was the capital of the district of 
Sittaoene, which appears to have been called in later 
times Apolkniatis (Strab. xL p. 524), and which 
adjoined the province of Susie (xv. p. 732). Pliny, 
who gives the district of Sittaoene a more northerly 
direction, states that it bore also the names of Arbe- 
litis and Palaestine (vi. 27. s. 31). It is probably 
the same oountrv which Curtins calls Satrapene 
(v. 2> tV.] 

SITTACETIE. [SnTAOK.] 

SITTOCATIS (XirrAram , Arrian, Ind. c. 4), a 
navigable river, which, according to Arrian, flowed 
into the Ganges. It has been conjectured by Man- 
nert that it is the same as the present Sind, a 
tributary of tbe Jumna, near Rampvr (v. pt. i. p. 
69). [V.] 

SiUPH (Xmty i, HerodL 2. 172), a town of the 
SaTtk name in tbe Delta of Egypt. It does not ap- 
pear to be mentioned by any other writer besides 
Herodotus. [T. H. D.j 

SIVA (Stotw), a town in the prefecture of CiUda 
in Cappadocia, on the road from Mazaca to Tavium, 
at a distance of 22 miles from Mazaca. (PtoL v. 6. 

$ 15; Tab, PmL) [L. &] 

SMAKAGDUS MONS (Ipipayttt Spot, Ptol. 
ir. 5. § 15), was a portion of the chain of hills which 
runs along the western coast of tbe Ked Sea from | 
the Heroopolite gulf to the straits of BaL-eL Man- 
deb. Between 1st. 24° and 25° in this range is 
the Mount Smaragdus, the modern /Jjebtl Zabarth . 
which derived its name from the emeralds found 


there, and early attracted by its wealth the Aegyp- 
tians into that barren region. The principal mine 
was at Djtbel- Zabareh , but at Bmder-el-Sogheir 
to N., and at Sekbet to S., each a portion of Mount 
Smarogdus, there are traces of ancient mining ope- 
rations. Small emeralds of an inferior quality are 
still found in this district. (Mannert, (Jr'x/rajdi. 
vol. x. p. 21.) Strabo (xrii. p. 815) and Pliny 
(xxxvii. 15. *. 16) mention the wealth .nbtaineijk 
from these nflfctes. At Sekket there is a temple d 
the Ptolemaic era; but the mines were known and 
wrought at least as early as tbe reign of Amunoph 
1IL, in the 18th dynasty of the native kings of 
Aegypt. [W. B. D.] 

SMENUS. [Lacowia, p. 114, b.] 

SMI LA. [CiioeaAEA.l 

SMYRNA (tydjpwa: Eth. 2pupvauos, Soiymaeus : 
Smyrna or Izmir), one of the most celebrated and 
moot flourishing cities in Asia Minor, was situated on 
the east of tbe mouth of the Hennas, and on the bay 
which received from tbe city the name of tbe Smyr- 
naeus Sinus. It is said to hare been a very ancient 
town founded by an Amazon of the name of Smyrna, 
who had previously conquered Ephesus. In con- 
sequence of this Smyrna was regarded as a colony 
of Ephesus. Tbs Ephesian colonists are said after- 
wards to have been expelled by Aeolians, who then 
occupied tbe place, until, aided by the Colophonians, 
the Ephesian ookoists were enabled to re-establish 
themaeivee at Smyrna. (Strab. xiv. p. 633; Staph. 
B. #. o.; Pita. v. SI.) Herodotus, on the other hand 
(i. 150), states that Smyrna originally belonged to 
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the Aeolians, who admitted into tbdr dty some 
Colophonian exiles,* and that theta Colophonians 
afterwards, during a festival which was celebrated 
outsiddHbe town, made themselves masters of the 
place. From that time Smyrna sawed to be an 
Aeolian city, and was received into the Ionian con- 
federacy (Comp. Pane. vii. A ( I.) So far than as 
we are guided by authentic history, Smyrna belonged 
to the Aeolian confederacy until the year b. c. 688, 
when by an act of treachery on tbe part cf the 
Colophonians it fell into the bands of tbaloahuu, 
and became tbe 13th dty in tbe Ionha f ragm 
(Herod. L c.; Pans. L c.) The dty was attacked by 
the Lydian king Qygea, but sueoeasfully misted 
the aggressor (Herod, i. 14; Pans. ix. 29. $ 2.) 
A^yattea, however, about b. c. 627, waa more suc- 
cessful; be took and destroyed the dty, and hence- 
forth, for s period of 400 years, it was deserted 
and in ruins (Herod. i. 16; Strab. xlv/ p. 646), 
though some inhabitants lingered in the place, living 
no^irjbbr, as is stated by Strabo, and as we must 
infer from the feet that Soylax (p. 37) speaks of 
Smyrna as still existing. Alexander the Great is 
said to have formed the design of rebuilding the dty 
(Pans. vii. 6. § 1); but be did not live to carry this 
plan into effect; it was, however, undertaken by 
Antigonna, and finally completed by LyaimadiittL 
Tbe new city was not built on tbs ails of the ancient 
one, but at a distance cf 20 stadia to the eonth of it, 
on the southern coast of the bay, and partly on the 
side of s bill which Pliny calls Mastusia, but prin- 
dpaliy in the plain at the foot of it extending to tbe 
eea. After its extension and embellishment by 
Lyaimachun, new Smyrna became one of ihe most 
magnificent citios, and certainly the 'finest in all 
A*ia Minor, 'i he streets were handsome, well pared, 
arid drawn at right angles, and the city contained 
several squares, porticoes, a public hbraiy, and 
numerous temples and other public buildings; hot 
one great drawback was that it had no drains 
(Strah. /. c.; Harm. Oxen. n. 5.) It also pos- 
sessed an excellent harbour which could be H wed, 
and continued to be one of the wealthiest and most 


flourishing commercial cities of Asia ; it after- 
wards became the seat of a conventus juridicus 
winch embraced the greater part of Aeotis as far as 
Magnesia, at the foot of Mount Sipylus. (Cic. p. 
Flacc. 30; Plin. v. 31.) During tbe war between 
he Homans and Mithridates, Smyrna remained 
aithful to the former, for which it was rewarded 
with various grant* and privileges. (Liv. xxxv. 42, 
utxvii. 16, 54, xxxviii. 38.) But it afterwards 
i offered much, when Treboniua, one of Caesais 
nurderers, was besieged there by Dolabeila, who id 
he end took tlie city, and put Trebonius to death. 
Strab. /. c.; Cic. Phil xi. 2; Liv. Evil 119; 1)1011 
:»ml xlvii. 29.) In tbe reign of Tiberius, &nyi™ 
lad conferred upon it the equivocal honour of being 
dlowed, in preference to several other AaiaUc cituss, 
o erect a temple to the emperor (Tac. Ami. uj. » 
V. 66). During tbe ye«e A. D- 17« 

Smyrna .ufirred much from anrtbqunke* 
tnimror M. Auraliua did much to ellero*' ‘ 
ufleringa (Diou Got*, lxxi. 8S.) It i» *dl k»o»" 
ii»t Smyrna »aa one of tho ptaoae d»iming to be 
be bi.thplace cf Honor, and tho Smyraeaaw > then* 
elvea were oo atrongly oonrixioed of their rigb 
lairo thia honour, that they erected o tem rie toth 
yeat bard, or * •**"“£ 

aining a statue d Homer (Strab. I «•» . 

Ire*. 8)i they «wo ehowod a care in tbe n g 
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bourhood of tfieir city, on the little rirer Melee, 
where the poet ww mid to hare composed his works. 
Smyrna was «t all times not only a great commensal 
place, bat Its schools of rhetoric and philosophy also 
were in great repute. The Christian Church also 
flourished through the seal and care of its first 
bishop Polycarp, who is said to have Iteen pat to 
death in the stadium of Smyrna in a. d. 166 (Iren, 
iii p. 176). Under the Byzantine emperors the city 
experienced great vicissitudes : having been occupied 
by Txachaa, a Turkish chief, about the dose of the 
llth century, it wae nearly destroyed by s Greok 
fleet, commanded by John Ducas. It was restore ! . 
however, by the emperor Comnenas, but again t>v 
jected to severe sufferings during the stage of 1 a 
inerlane. Not long after it fell into the hand* ;.t 
the Turks, who have retained possession of it ever 
since. It is now the great mart of the Levant 
trade. Of Old Smyrna only a few remains now' 
exist on the north-eastern aide of the bay of Smyrna; 
the walls of the acropolis are in the ancient Cyclopean 
style. The ancient remains of New Smyrna are 
more numerous, «s|iecially of its walls which are of 
u solid and massive construction ; of the stadium 
between the western gate aud the sea, which, how- 
rrer, is stripped of its marble seats and decorations; 
and of the theatre on the side of a hill fronting the 
bay. These and other remains of ancient buildings 
have been destroyed by the Turks in order to obtain the 
materials for other buildings; but numerous remains 
of ancient art have been dug out of the ground at 
Smyrna. (Chandler’s Travel* m Asia, pp, 76, 87 ; 
Prokesch, Dcnkwvrdigkeitan, i. p. 515, foil.; Ha- 
milton, Reset n;hes, i. p. 46, full.; Sir 1 C. Fellows, 
Asia Minin-, p. 10, foil.) [L. S.] 
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SMYRNAEUS SINUS (2nvpvatw sdAvos), also 
called the bay of Herinus (*E pfxetos iroAwor), from 
the river Herinus, which flows into it, or the bay of 
Melcs (Me A ^tou *.), from the little river Melos, is 
the bay at the head of which Smyrna is situated, 
hrom its entrance to the head it is 350 stadia in 
knpth, but is divided, into a larger and a smaller 
basin, which have been formed by the deposits of the 
Herinus, which have at the same time much nar- 
j'Gwed the whole bay. A person sailing into it 
had on his right the promontory of Celaenae, and on 
j the headland of Phocaea; the central part of 
the bay contained numerous small islands. (Strab. 

P- 645; Pomp. Mela, i. 17; Vit. Horn. 2; 
8te Ph* B. s. v. 2tfpva.) [L. S.] 

SOANAS (2otau, Ptol. viL 4. § 3), a small 
river Taprobane (Ceylon), which flowed into the 
j*ca on the western side of the island. Lassen (in 
his map) calls it the Kilau. On its banks lived a 
people of the same name, the Soani. (Ptol. viL 
4 - §9.) [V.] 

SOANDA or SOANDUM ( X6wta or 26a*8o»), 
5 castle of Cappadocia, between Thenna and 
fcacoena. (Strab. *iv. p. 663; It Ant. p. 202.) The 
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place motto be alluded to IMfaut 
2. § 9\ wh**Ks jt Sctenda. 
ii. p. 286, ML) identifies it with SsogkonH Jfai, a 
place situated on a rock, about 8 miles eta the 
south-west Hi K&akmar, but other |^sn4'ns 
place it in a dHferetit locality. yUJ.1 

SOAS. [SoKtrs.] ' 

SOATRA (Sdarpa), or probably man Correctly 
ft&vafcra (Sewrrp a), as the name appears on cans, 
wae an open, town in Lycaonia, in the flfghbeur- 
hoed of Apaffleia. Cibotus, on the road fends thence 
to Laodiceia The place was badly provided with 
water (Strafe, xiv. p. 668: Ptol. ▼. 4. § 12; HierocL 
p. 672 ; Tfefc. Pent.), whence travellers are inclin£f 
to identify its site with the place' now called Su Hwte 
wet*, that is, there is no water here.” [L. S.] 1 
SOATRAE, a town in Lower Moesia (/<•». Ant. 
p. 229), variously identified with Pravadi and 
KiopikenL In the Tab. Peut. and by the Geogr. 
Rav. (iv. 6) it in called Scatrae [T.H. D.] 

SOBU'RA (2oio0pas ifxxdpiov), a place on the 
eastern coast of f/wdostan , mentioned in the Peri- 
plus (pu 34). It is probably the tame as the modem 
Sabras, between Pondicherry and Madras . (See 
Lassen’s map.) [V.] 

SOCANAA or SOCANDA (Xuwowfa or 
5a), a small river of Hyrcania, noticed by Ptolemy 
(vi. 9. § 2). It is probably the present Gurgen. Am- 
mianub Marcellinus speaks of a place called Socun- 
da, on the shores of the Hyrcaniau or Caspian sea 
(xxiii. 6). [V.] 

SO'CKATIS I'NSULA (Zoocptrovs rifcros), an 
island of the Sinus Arabicus (Red Sea), placed by 
Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 44), who plone mentions it, in 
long. 70°, lat. 16° 40', and therefore off the N. coast 
of his Elisari tin* Sabaei of other geographers, 
30' east of h»s Accipitruin Insula ('Upditwv) and 
2° 20' south of them. They are probably identical 
with the Far\.n islands, of the E. I. Company’s 
Chart, described by commanders Moresby and Elwon, 
in their Sailing Directions for the Red Sea, as “ the 
largest all along this coast, situated upon the ex- 
tensive banks west of G heemin. They are two in 
number, but may be considered as forming ono 
island, being connected by a sandy spit of shoal- 
water, across which camels frequently pass from 
one to the other.” The westernmost is Farsan 
JSriwr (= the greater), 31 miles in leMth, extend- 
ing from lat. 16° 35' long. 42° 13' to^t 16° 54' 
long. 41° 47'. Farsan Seggeer (=the smaller) is, on 
its NE. side, 18 miles in length, and extends to lat. 
17° lj': their whole breath is only 12 miles. The 
land is of considerable height, interspersed with some 
plains and valleys: the hilly parts are coral rock (pp. 
38, 39 ; C. Muller, Tabulae in Geog. Grace. Min. tab. 
viii). In other comparative atlases, adopted by 
Arrowsmith, the modern name is given as KotundnU . 
Is., oonsiderably to the N.of the Farsan, described by 
the same writers as lying only 2 miles from the 
main, a small island about ^ a mile in length and 
therefore not likely to have been noticed by Ptolemy, 
who obviously mentions only the more important. 
(Sailing Directions , p. 50.) Mannert identifies the 
Socratis Insula with Niebuhr’s Firan, where the 
traveller says the inhabitants of Loheia have a pearl 
fishery. This name does not occur in the “ Sailing 
Directions,” but is probably the same as Farsan. 
(Mannert, Qeographie von Arabian, p. 49; Niebuhr, 
Description de V Arabia, p. 201.) [G. W.J 

SOCUNDA. [Socanaa.] 

SODOM (r« Ztiopa, Strab. xv.p. 764; Steph. B. 
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% v.i Sodom*, -arum, Tertal. Apolog. 40; Sodom*, Ssnley to discover the extensive dSbrit of this an- 
-ae, Sever. Snip. i. 6 ; Sedol- Carm. i. .105; Sodo- okot city, covering the »m*U plain and mounds 
mom, Solis. 45. $ 8; Sodomi, TertulL Carm. de on the north and north-east of the saluridgo, 
Sodom. 4), the infamous city of Canaan situated and extending along the bed of Wady Zmmrak 
near the Dead Sea in an exceedingly rich and fruit- (Voyage antoar de Jo Mar Marie, vd. li. pp. 71— 
ful country, called in its early history “ the plain of 74). On the other aide of the question M. Van de 
Jordan” and described as 44 well watered everywhere, Velde is the latest authority. ( Syria and Palatine 
before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even in 1851 and 1852, pp. 114, 115, note). Lieut 
as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as Lynch, of the American exploring expedition, has 
thou comest to Zoar.” {Gen. xiii. 10 — 12.) It given a striking view of this salt mountain, illuatra- 
ia also reckoned one of 44 the cities of the plain” tive of his description of the vicinity of Usdona. (Ex~ 
(xiii. 12. xix. 29), and was probably the capital of pedMon to the Dead Sea, pp. 808—808.) [G.W.l 
the Peatapolis, which consisted of Sodom, Gomorrah, SODIiAE (ZJtyat), a tribe met with by Alex- 
Adm&h, Zeboiim, and Bela, afterwards Zo&r (De art. under the Great in the lower Panjab, near Pattaleue, 
durix. 23; Gem. xiv. 8, xix. 22), all of which towns, Uncording to Diodorus (xvii. 102). The name is 
however, bad their several petty kings, who wees probably of Indian origin, and may represent the 
confederate together against Chedorkomer king of caste of the Sudrag. [y.] 

Elam and his three allies, Ammpbal king of Shinar, SOGDI (Urykn), one of the smaller tribes netted 
Arioch king of Ellasar, and TwUd king of nations, by Arrian (Amab. vi. 15) as encountered by Alex- 
After Chedorlaomer had succeeded in reducing these under in the lower Panjab. By their asms, they 
sovereigns to subjection, they served him twelve would appear to represent an immigzwtmi frees the 
years; in the thirteenth year they revolted, and in north. [V.) 

the fourteenth year were again vanquished by their SOGDIA'NA (tj Xoyhay^, Strah. & p. 73, xi. 
northern enemies, when the conquerors were in p. 516; PtoL vi. 12, Ac.), a widely extending dw- 
their turn defeated by Abraham, whose nephew Lot trict of Central Asia, the boundaries of which are 
bad been carried captive with all hie property. The not consistently laid down by ancient authors, 
sacred historian has preserved the names of four of Generally, it may be stated that Sagdtana lay be- 
the petty kings who at this time ruled the dtiai of tween the Oxua and the Jaxmtes, as its N. and S. 
the plain, vis. Bern of Sodom, Birsha of Gomorrah, limits, the funner asperating it from Bactriana and 
Shinab of Adtnab, and Shemefaer of Zeboiim ; and the Annua, the latter man the nomad populations of 
scene of the engagement was w the vale of Siddini, Scythia. (Strab. xi. pp. 511, 514; Ptol. vi. 12 . § 
which is the salt sea” (Gem. xiv.% an expression 1.) To the W. the province was extended in the 
which seems clearly bo imply that the battle-field, at direction of the Caspian sea, but, in early times At 
least, was subsequently submerged ; the admission least, not to It; to the E. were the Sacse and the 
of which fact, however, would not invwlve the ctm&e- Sere*. The district comprehended thft greater part 


quence that no lake bad previously existed in the plain ; | 
although this too may be probably inferred from the 
earlier passage already cited, which «eemft to de- 
scribe a wide plain watered by the river Jordan, as 
tire plain of Egypt is irrigated by the Nile: and as 
tins vak of Siddiin was full of slime-pits (beds of 
bitumen), its subsidence naturally formed the Asphalt 
Lake. The catastrophe of th** cities, as described in 
tho sacred narrative, does not certainly convey the 
idea that they were nubmerged, for fire and not 
water was the instrument of their destruction (Gen. 
juju; & Jude 7); so that the cities need not neces- 
sarily have boon situated in the middle of the 
bat co the moping sides of the hills which confined 
the plain, foom which they weald still be appropri- 
ately denominated 44 dike of the plain.” (Roland, 
Palae at ma , p. 255.) This is remarked in order to 
remove what has been regarded as a fundamental 
ob j ectio n to the hypotheses of a late traveller, who 
data to have reco ve red the dies of ell the dtiee of 
the tatapdk, which, as he maintains, are still 
merited by rey sonddemMe mine of former habi- 
tations. Whatever value may be attached to the 
HiUHV of the other four, there it Uttk doubt 
thmt the site tf Mem *» correctly fixed near the 
south-western extremity of tbs lake, where the 
modem hath* mum Vadcm or Esdom, containing 
all the rwtkuH sf the andeut name, is attached to a 
plain and am (othfewk* dkd MJkadm at Jkbel 
eLMtiik, i a, the salt hfll), which consequently 
has hsw btm regarded is mariring the site of that 
accoisad dty. Thk dngttlmr ridge has been several 
times explored end described by modem travellers, 
whose testimony is coUwted cad confirmed fay Dr. 
Rotaem (BUtl Jfc* reUt p.481— 488); but it 
was re s w^d farthsdBigcareor fan a gin at k n ofM.de 


of the present Tur-kejtan, with the kingdom ol Iwk- 
ha ra, which bears to this day the name of 
The character of the country was very dnerhitir.l, 
some part of it being very mountainous, and mjiu* 
part, as the valley of Bokhara , very fertile and pro 
d active. Tlw larger extent would seem to bam 
been, as at present, a great waste. (Arrian, And 
iv. 16; Curt, vii. 10. § 1.) At the time when 
Alexander visited the country, there appear to have 
been extensive forests, filled with all manner <•! 
game, and surrounded, at least in acme parts, with 
walk, as preserves. Alexander is said 
hunted down 4000 wild beasts. (Oort vm. 1 


The principal mountain chains are thorn mlM 
he Moatoo 0*U to lbt N. (at fnueal »bt A"* - 
tfowrfam,) U» Comedmrnm Mantoe (pn*»Mjr tb. 
mag. of tl* Ak-tagk or Wiit* Mamkaw) U> «*• 
i., «»d tho Mmtim Sogdii (the modoro 
rhlch it not oertoin, dam beta* » donb *, 
bey cotnnM tbt Abr-M •»,«“ “ " 
roro-aw*). Tb. two gma rirm «f 
rere thorn which formed to booadmett tte 0*» 
OVxm or Amo-Darj*') mad tho *“*•* <**£ , 

kr-Dw^). p" •***£*• fZZ* 

t reams, several smaller ooea, Men « w * 
Hero, am tbt Otmot, BttomJi^ mad ff rgyw 
be lattmr, doabthoe, tba otmam trbicb 
houmn offtyd. Tba «m»tria _»»” j J&U 
oddtaam of Soplka. i. Sogffi m Stgdaaa (An 
r. 16, 16; Plbu ri. 16 ; Cart. & % *’•** 

mo who, «a it atatod by 

. chamfer at hart, to *"*»**!* S$m 
lanes to their nalgbhoure m ^ 

hart, Ptafamy aad j ara gr* ^ 

f other mm^-thorer ppw» « ^ 



SOGDII MONTES. 

who occupied different p«rU of the prorinco. Many 
of these show by the form of their name that if not 
directly of Indian dement, they are clearly connected 
with that country. Tboa we have the PaaicaS, near 
the Mon tea Oxii; the Thacori (Tabari) on the 
Jaxartea; the Oxydrancae, Drybactae, and Gmndari 
(Gandkdrat ) , under the mountains ; the Mardyeni 
( Madras), Choraainii (Khwaremians), near the 
Oxus; and the Ginrodm (Kir&iat) near the same 
river. (Wileon, Ariana, p. 164.) 

The historians of Alexander’s march leave us to 
suppose that Sogdlaaa abounded with large towns: 
but many of these, as Professor Wileon has w- 
marked (I. c.), were probably little mom than fort 
erected along the lime of the great riven to deft™, 
the country from the incursions of the barbarous 
tribes to its N. and E. Yet these writers must 
have hod good opportunity of estimating the force of 
these places, aa Alexander appears to have been the 
best part of three yean in this and the adjoining 
province of Baotrisna. The principal towns of 
which the names have been handed down to us, 
were Oyreechata or Cyropolis, on the Jaxartes 
(Stcph. B. Cart. H. 6); Gaza (Ghaz or 

Ghazna, Ibn Haukll, p. 270); Alexandra* Ultima 
(Arrian, ill 30; Curt. L c. ; Amin. Marc, xxiii. 6), 
doubtless in the neighbourhood of, if not oo the site 
of the present Khojend; Afoxandreia Oziana (Ptol. 
vi. 12. § 5; Steph. B. s. r.); Nautaca (Arrian, iii. 
28, iv. 18), in the neighbourhood of Karthi or 
NaJcsheb; Branchidae (Strab. xL p. 518), a place 
traditionally said to have been colonised by a Greek 
population; and Marginia (Curt. vii. 10. § 15), pro- 
bably the present Marghinan. (Droyson, Rhein. 
Mus. 2 Jahr. p. 86; Mannert. iv. p. 452 ; Burnes, 
Travels, i. p. 350; Memoirs of Baber , p. 12; De 
Sacv, Notices e.t KxtraiU , iv. p. 354; Thirl wall, 
llist. of firteee, vi. p. 284.) [V.] 

SOGDII MONTES. [Soopiana.] 

SOGIU'NTII, an Alpine people mentioned by IMiny 
(iii. 20. a. 24). Nothing but resemblance of name 
gives us any indication of th* position of many small 
mountain tribes, but the names remain frequently 
^ery little changed. The position of the Sogiuntii 
is conjectured to be shown by the name Satiee or 
touches, NE. of Brianqon in tlie department of 
11 antes Alpes. But this is merely a guess; and 
even the orthography of the name Sogiuntii is not cer- 
tain. ” 6 [G. L.] 

SOLE, a small town in the interior of Hy reams, 
mentioned by Ammianua (xxiii. 6). [V.] 

. SOLEN (2»AV, Ptol. viL 1. §§ 10, 34), a small 
river of S. India, which has its sources in M. Bettigo, 
«nd flows thence into the Sinus Colchicus or Gulf of 
Manaar. It is not certain which of two rivers, 
the Vaipmu or the Ta m ra parmi, represent it at 
present : Lessen inclines to the latter. [V.] 
SOLENTA. [Oltnta Ikbuul] 

SOLENT UM. [Solus.] 

SOLETUM (Soieto), a town of Calabria, situated 
in the interior of the Iapygian peninsula, shout 12 
J, 1 ! 06 s * of Lupiae (locos). It is mentioned only by 
*hny, in whose time it was deserted ( u Soletum 
deaertum,” Plin. iii. 11. s. 16), but it must have been 
inhabited, as it still exists under the ancient 
bams. That the modern town occupies the ancient 
fide is proved by the remains of the ancient walk 
which were still viable in the days of Galateo, and 
indicated a town of ooosidembie magnitude (Galateo, 
Sit . lapw.p.8lt BomanelU, vd.fi. pA6.)[E.H.B.] 
(XdAo«; £& JoKiis of 26km% so in- 
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town on the coast of CUfeia, M*m 

is of iht rivets Lomus and Pyrene, from each 
of which hsdfttonce was about 500 stadia. (Strab. 
3d9. p. 675; StwUmm, Mar. Mag. § 170, fee.) 
The town was feeaded by Atgivee joinsd by Ids. 
dians from Bhodes. (Strab. »v, p. 671 r Pomp. 
Mela, i. 13; Uv. xxxvii. 66.) It is tot ftMatisnsd 
in history by Xenophon (Anob. l l{ 24) as a 
maritime town of Cilicia ; it rase to each apu- 
leuee that Alexander the Great could fine ifeaitiMS 
for their attaobtoeut to Persia with 206 talents. 
(Ankn, Anab. ii. 6. § 5; Curt, lit 47.) Daring the 
Mithridatic War the town of Soli was taken and de- 
stroyed by Tfgianes, king of Armenia, who probably 
traoapkntod mast of its inhabitants to Tigranocerta. 
(Dion Case, xxrvi. 20; Plut. Pomp . 28 ; Strab. xi 
p. 532 ) But the place was revived by Pompay. who 
peopled it with some of those pirates who had fallen 
into his hands, and changed its name into Pom- 
peiupolis. (nopvyiovvokis, Pink L c .; Strab. xiv. 
p. 671; Appian, Mithr. 105; Ptol v. 8. § 4; Plin 
v. 22; Steph. B. s. v . ; Tac. Arm. ii. 58; Hierocl. 
p. 704.) Soli was the birthplace of Chrysippus 
the philosopher, and of two distinguished poets, 
Philemon and Ar&tus, the latter of whom was 
believed to be buried on a hill near the town. The 
Greek inhabitants of Soli are reported to have spoken 
a very corrupt Greek in consequence of their inter- 
course with the natives of Cilicia, and hence to have 
given rise to the term solecism (eoAouHOfufc), which 
has found its way into all the languages of Europe; 
other traditions, however, connect the origin of this 
term with the town of Soli, in Cyprus. (Diog. Laert. 
i. 2. § 4; Eustath. ad lHon. Per. 875; Suid. s.v. 
SdAoi.) The locality and the remains of this ancient 
city )ia\e been described by Beaufort ( Karamania , 
p. 261, foil.). “The first object that presented 
itself to us on landing,” says he, “ was a beautiful 
harbour or basi , with parallel sides and circular 
ends ; it is entirely artificial, being formed with sur- 
rounding walls or moles, which are 50 feet in thick- 
ness and 7 in height. Opposite to the entrance of 
the harbour a portico rises from the surrounding 
quay, and ojiens to a double row of 200 columns, 
which, crossing the town, communicates with the 
principal gate towards the country. Of the 200 
columns no more than 42 are now standing; the 
rdfhainder lie on the spot where they fell, intermixed 
with a vast assemblage of other ruined buildings 
which were connected with the colonnade. The 
theatre is almost entirely destroyed. The city 
walls, strengthened by numerous towers, entirely 
surrounded the town. Detached ruins, tombs, and 
sarcophagi were found scattered to some distance 
from the walls, on the outside of the town, and it is 
evident that the whole country was once oocupied 
by a numerous and industrious people.” The natives 
now call -the place Mesetlu. (Comp. Leake, Aria 
Minor, p, 213, foil.) The little river which passed 
through Soli was called Liparis, from the oily Baton 
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of its waters. (Vitruv. viii. 8; Antig. Cnrrst 150; 
Plin. 4 e.) Pliny (xxxi. 2) mentions bituminous 
springs in the vicinity, which are reported by 
Beaufort to exist at Bikhardy, about six hours’ walk 
to the north-east of Meoetiu. [L. S.] 

SOLI or SOLOE (%6\et, Ptol. v. 14. § 4), an 
important seaport town in the W. part of the N. 
coast of Cyprus, situated on a small river. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 683.) According to Plutarch ( SoL 26) it 
was founded by a native prince at the suggestion of 
Solon and named in honour of that legislator. The 
sojourn of Solon in Cyprus is mentioned by He- 
rodotus (v. 113). Other accounts, however, make 
it an Athenian settlement, founded under the 
auspices of Phalerus and Acamas (Strab. 4 c.), or of 
Demophon, the son of Theseus (Pint. 4 c). We 
learn from Strabo (4 c.) that it had a temple of 
Aphrodite and one of Isis; and from Galen (de 
Simp. Med. ix. 3, 8) that there were mines in its 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants were called Solii 
(2dAu><), to distinguish them from the citizens of 1 
Soli in Cilicia, who were called SoAcif (Diog. 
Laert V. Solon, 4). According to Pococke (ii. p. 
323), the valley which eorrounded the city is still 
called Solea; and the ruins of the town itself may 
be traced in the village of Aligora. (Comp. Aesch 
Per g. 889; Scyl. p. 41; Stadiasm. M. Magni, 
§ 295, seq.; Const Porphyr. de Them. i. p. 39, 
Lips.; Hierocl. p. 707, Ac.). [T. H. D.] 

SOL I A. [Arab Hespkrl] 

SOLICI'NIUM, a town in the Agri Decumates, in 
South-western Germany, on Mount Pirns, where 
Valent inian in a. d. 369 gained a victory over the 
Alemanni. (Aram. Marc, xxvii. 10, xxviii. 2, xxx. 
7.) A variety of conjectures have been made to 
identify the site of the town, but there are no 
jH>Mtive criteria to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. [L. S.] 

SOLIMAKIACA, in Gallia, is placed in the 
Antonine ltin. on the road from Andomatuuum 
( Langres ) to Tullum Leucorum (7W), and nearly 
half-way between Mosa (Meuse) and Tullum. There 
is a place named Soulosse, which in name and in 
position agrees with Soliinariaca. “ The trace of the 
Homan road is still marked in several places by its 
elevation, both on this side of Soulosse and beyond it 
on the road to TouL” (D’Anville, .Vortce, ^c.)[G. L.] 
SOLIMN1A, a small island of the Aegaean sea, 
off the coast of Thessaly, near Scopeloe. (Plin. iv. 
12. 8. 23.) 

SOLIS INSULA (Plin. vi. 22. s. 24), an island 
mentioned by Pliny between the mainland of India 
sod Ceylon, in the strait. There can be no doubt 
that it is the present Ramiseram Cor , famous for a 
temple of Hama. It bore also the name of Kwpu 

^ SOLIS FONS. [Oasis, p. 458.] 

SOLIS POKTUS (’HAuw A ip4)v, Ptol. vii.4. § 6), 
a harbour near the SE. corner of Taprobane (Ceylon). 
It has been conjectured by Forbiger that it is the 
present Vendehubai , — a name we do not discover on 
the best maps. Its position, south of the Malea 
mountains (Adam's Peak), is certain. [V,] 
SOLIS PBOMONTO'BIUM ('Uph'HKlov iUpa), 
“ Sacra soli# extrema, n a promontory of the east 
coast of Arabia at the south of the Persian gulf, 
between the mouth of the river Lar and Rhegma, in 
the country of the NaritL (Plot vi. 7. § 14.) 
[Lar; Rheoma.] [G.w.) 

SO'LLIUM (EdAXi or: Elh. 2otete6i\ a town 
on the coast of Acamania, on the Ionian sea. 


Its exact site is uncertain, but it was probably in 
the neighbourhood of Palaerus, which lay between 
Leucas and Alyzia. [Palaerus.] Leake, however, 
places it S. of Alyzia, at Stravolimidna (i. e. Port 
Stravo). Sollium was a Corinthian colony, and as 
such was taken by the Athenians in the first year 
of the Peloponnesian War (a. o. 431), who gave 
both the place and its territory to Paluerus. It is 
again mentioned in b. o. 426, as the place at which 
Demosthenes landed when he resolved to invade 
Aetolia. (Time. ii. 30, iii. 95, comp. v. 30; Steph. 
B» Leake, Northern Greece, voL iv. p. 18, 

^SOLMISSUS (ieKpurohs), a hill near Ephesus, 
rising above the grove of Leto, where the Curetes, 
by the loud noise of their arms, prevented Hera from 
bearing the cries of Leto when she gave birth to 
her twins. (Strab. xiv. p. 640.) , [L.S.] 

SOLOMATIS (SoAd/iorw, Arrian, Ind. c. 4), 
a river named by Arrian as one of the feeders of the 
Ganges. There has been much difference of opinion 
as to what modem stream this name represents. 
Mannert thinks that it is one of the affluents of the 
Jumna (v. pt. i. p. 69); while Benfey, on the other 
hand, considers it not unlikely that under the name 
of Solomatis lurks the Indian Sarasrtti or Sarsooti, 
which, owing to its being lost in tiie sands, is fabled 
by the Indians to flow under the earth to the spot 
where the Ganges and Jumna join, near Allaha- 
bad . (Benfey, art. Indien , in Ersch und Gruber , 
p. 4.) [V.] 

SOLO'NA (Etk. Solonas; Cilia del Sole), a town 
of Gallia Cispadana, mentioned only by Pliny among 
the municipal towns of the 8lh region- (Plin. iii. 15. 
s. 20), but the name of the Solonatea is found uLo 
in an inscription, which confirms its municipal rank 
(Grater, Inscr. p. 1095. 2). Unfortunately th.s 
inscription, which was found at Arimiuuin, affouls 
no clue to the site of Solona: it is placed conjectural!? 
by Cluver at a place called Cilia del Sole about 5 
miles SW. of Forli : but this site would seem too 
close to the important town of Forum Li\ii. (Cluver. 
Ital. p. 291.) [E.H B.] 

SOLO'NIUM (XoKwviov), in Gallia NarboneiiMa, 


where C. Pomptinus defeated the Allobroges, b. <’• 
61. (Dion Cass. xxxvii. c. 48; Liv. EpiL 103, w hero 
it is said, “ C. Pontinius Praetor AHobroges qm rc- 
bellaverant ad Salonem (Solonem ?) domuiO H 
has been conjectured that polonium is SalUmay, m 
the department of Ain, near the small river Brtros; 
but tills is merely a guess. The narrative of Dion 
is useless, as usual, for determining anything viti 
precision. Other guesses have been made about t 10 
position of Solon ium ; one of which is too absurd to 
mention. fC-W. 

SOLO'NIUS AGEB (SoU* iw, Plut.), w«e tw 
name given to a district or tract in the pbi‘ n <> 
Latium, which appears to have bordered on the eT ' 
ritories of Ostia, Ardea, and Lanuvium. But tnr 
is some difficulty in determining its precise situs i 
or limits. Cicero in a passage in which he Bpea 
of a prodigy that happened to the infant 
places it “in Solemn, fm est campus ogr% ' 
vini n (de Die. I 86); but there are ■»•**■% 
to inspect the last words to be an interpolati ■ 
the other hand, Livy speaks of. the Anust« ^ 
making incursions “in agrum Ostiensero, ^ 
Solonium ” (viii. 12> Plutarch j" wbe n 

no. ntimd to » Till. thrt 

he was expelled from Rome in B. o. 8 ’ jj u t 


(«« ta-r.1 


38.) ** 



SOLORIUS MONS. 

the most distinct indication of its locality is’ afforded 
by a passage of Festus (a. v. Pomona /, p. 250), 
where he tells us “ Pomonal est in agro Solonio, 
via Ostiensi, ad duodecimum lapidem, diverticulo a 
miliario octavo.” It is thence evident that the 
“agar Solonins” extended westward as far as the 
Via Ostiensis, and probably the whole tract border- 
ing on the territories of Ostia, Laurentmn, and 
Ardea, was known by this name. It may well 
thereto** have extended to the neighbourhood of 
Lanuviam also. Cicero tells us that it abounded in 
Miiikas. (De Die. li. 81.) It appears from one of 
his letters that be had a villa there, as well as Ma- 
rius, to which he talks of retiring in order to avoid 
contention at Rome (ad AtL iL 3). 

The origin of the name ia unknown ; ft may pro- 
bably have been derived from some extinct town of 
the name; but no trace of each is found, Dionysius, 
indeed, speaks of an Etruscan city of Sotoniam, 
from whence the Lucumo came to the assistance of 
Romulus (Dtonye. ii, 37); but the name is in all 
probability corrupt, and, at all events, cannot af- 
ford any explanation of the Latin district of the 
name. [E. H. B.] 

SOLOTllUS MONS, an offshoot of Mows Argen- 
tina, running to the SW., on the borders of His- 
pania Tarraconensis and Baetica, and connecting 
Mount Ortospeda with Mount Ilipula. (Plin. iii. 1. 
s. 2.) It is probably the same mountain mentioned 
by Strabo (iii. p. 156) as rich in gold and other 
mines, and the present Sierra Nevada. [T. H. D.] 
SO LUS or SOLUNTUM (SoA&ij, Thuc.; 3o- 
AnCs, I)iod.: Eth. "XoKovvriros, Diod., but coins have 
2oAomror, Soluntmus: Solanto), a city of Sinlv, 
situated on the N. coast of the island, about 12 
miles E. of Panormus, and immediately to the E. of 
the bold promontory called Capo Zaffarana. It 
"as a Phoenician colony, and from its proximity to 
Panormus was one of the few which that people re- 
'ained when they gave way before the advance of 
the Greek colonies in Sicily, and withdrew to the 
NW. corner of the island, (l'huc. vi. 2.) It after- 
wards passed together with Panormus and Motya into 
the hands of the Carthaginians, or at least became a 
dependency of that people. It continued steadfast 
to the Carthaginian alliance ev- n in n. c. 397, when 
the formidable armanent of Dionysius shook the 
fidelity of most of their allies (Diod. xiv. 48); its 
territory was in consequence ravaged by Dionysius, 
mt without effect. At a later period of the war 
(»• c. 396) it was betrayed into the hands of that 
despot (lb. 78), but probably soon fell again into 
the power of the Carthaginians. It was certainly 
one of the cities that usually formed part of their 
^minions in the island; and in b. c. 307 it was 
gi'Wi up by them to the soldiers and mercenaries of 
'Cathodes, who imd made peace with the Cartha- 
«!■“!“* w ^ e:i abandoned by their leader in Africa. 
> * d. xx. 69.) During the First Punic War we 
f! 1 lt 8t iii subject to Carthage, and it was not till 
a ter the fall 0 f Panormus that Soluntum also 
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(ftm. Ant p. 91; Tab. Pent.) It ia probable that 
its complete destruction dates from tike time of the 
Saracens. 

At the present dgy the site of ti» ancient city is 
wholly desolate and uninhabited. It stood on a lofty 
bill, now called the Monte CaUdfano. at the foot of 
which is a small cove or port, with a fort, still called 
the Cwt&Uo di Sokuvto, apd a station for the , tunny 
fishery. The traces of two ancient reads, paved 
with hogs blocks of stone, which led up to the city, 
may still be followed, and the whole summit of the 
hill is covered with fragments of ancient walls and 
foundations of buildings. Among these may he 
traced the remains of two temples, of which some 
capitals, portions of frieses, &e. have been discovered; 
but it is impossible to trace the plan and design of 
these or any other edifices. They are probably all 
.of them of the period of the Roman dominion. 
Several cisterns for water also remain, as well as 
sepulchres * k and some fragments of sculpture of con- 
siderable merit have been discovered on the site. 
(Ffiiell. de Reb. Sic. viii. p. 352; Amico, Lex. Top. 
voL ii. pp. 192 — 195; Hoare’s Class. Tow, vol. ii. 
p. 234 ; Seira di F&lco, Ant della Sicilia , vol. v. pp. 
60 — 67.) [E. H. B.] 



SOLYGEIA, SOLYGEIUS. [Corinth ub, pp. 
684, b, 685, a.] 

SOLYMA (rd 26\vpa), a high mountain near 
Phaselis in Event. (Strab. xiv. p. 666.) As the 
mountain is not mentioned by any other writer, it is 
probably only another name for the Cbimaera Mons, 
the Olympus, or the mountains of the Solyini, 
mentioned by Homer. (Od. v. 283.) In the Sta- 
diasmus it is simply called the 6pos i u&ya: it extends 
about 70 miles northward from Phaselis, and its 
highest point, now called Taghtalu, rises immediately 
above the ruins of Phaselis, which exactly corre- 
sponds with the statement of Strabo. (Leake, Asia 
Minor , p. 189 ) [L. S.] 

SOLYMI. [Lycia.] 

SOMENA. [Simena.] 

SONAUTES, according to Pliny (vl. 1), a river 
in Pontus; while, according to Apollonius Rhodius 
(ii. 747), the Acheron m Bithynia was anciently 
called Soonautes (SowvavrTjs). [L. S.] 

SONEIUM, a place in Moesia Superior, on the 
borders of Thrace, at the pass of Mount Scomius, 
called Sued. (I tin. Hieros. p. 567.) Identified 

[T.H. D.) 


with Bagna. _ . . 

, - - . SON 1ST A, a town in Upper TWoma, on the 

opened its gates to the Romans, fid. xxiii. p. 505.) I road from Poetovium to Siscia. (Geog. Ray. iv. 19; 
n continued to subsist under the Roman dominion I Tab. Peut. \ It Hieros. p. 561, where it is written 


48 * municipal town, but apparently one of no great 
consideration, as its name is only slightly and occa- 
wt natty mentioned by Cicero ( Verr, ii. 42, iii. 43.) 
Rut it is still noticed both by Pliny and Ptolemy 
(Plin. iii. 8. a. 14 ; Ptol. iii. 4 . § 3, where the name 
18 corruptly written ’OAowA.fr), as well as at a later 
period by the Itineraries, whioh place it 12 miles 
from Panormus at# 12 from Thermae (Termini), 


Snnista.) Its exact site is unknown. \JL. S.} 

SO'NTIA (Eth. Sontinua: Sonsa), a town of 
Lucania, known only from Pliny, who enumerates 
the Sontini among the municipal towns of that j»o- 
vine (Plin. iii. 11. a. >5). It « P"*»N* *•“*» 
the none place now called Sanza, eitotod ta th. 
mountains about IS miles N. of the (MfofPob. 

[_». H B.J 
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SO'NTIUS (Isonjto), one of the most considerable 
of the rivers of Venetia, which has its sources in the 
Alps* at the foot of the lofty ML Terglau, and has 
from thence a comma of above 76 miles to the eea, 
which it enters at the inmost bight of the Adriatic, 
between Aqnileia and the Tiroavns. It receives at 
the present day the waters of the Natitone and 
Torre, the ancient Natiso and Turns, both of which 
in ancient times pursued independent courses to the 
sea under the walls of Aquileia, and from the E. 
those of the Wippack at Vipao , called by the ancients 
the Flu vi us Fbiqidus. Though so important a 
stream, the name of the Son tins is not mentioned by 
any of the geographers; but it is found in the Tabula, 
which places a station called Ponte Send (Ad Pontem 
Sootii) 14 miles from Aqnileia on the highroad to 
Aemona (Layback). This bridge, which lay on the 
main entrance into Italy on this side, wss a military 
point of considerable importance. It checked for a 
time the inarch of the emperor Maxi min when 
advancing upon Aqnileia, in a. ix 838 (Herodian, 
vifi. CapiL Maxim**. 28); and at a later period 
it was here that Odoaoer took up his position to 
oppose the advance of Theodosius, by whom be was, 
however, defeated in a decisive battle, a. d. 488 
(Cassiod. Ckron. p. 478; Id. Var. L 18; Jarnand. 
Get. 57). The Sentitn is correctly described by 
Herodian, thengh he doss not meotioo its name, as n 
large and formidable stream, especially in spring and 
summer, when it is led by tbs malting of the Alpine 
sums. [E. EL B.J 

SONUS Arrian, Mi c. 4; Flin. vi. 18. 

a. 88), a principal affluent of the Gangtt, which 
flows in a KE. direction to it from the VinAkya 
Mamtauu. Its modern name is There is 

no doubt that it has been contracted from the San- 
scrit Suvarma, golden. The Soo*(2«a*)of Ptolemy 
(vii. 1. § 30) is certainly the same river. [V.] 
SOPHE'NE Strab. et ahi ; 2«jpa rrjrb, 

Dion Cass. uxvi. 36 ; Procop de A tdif. iii. 2, B. 
Per*, i. 21 : Etk. luxpqrdi), a dial ru t of Armenia, 
lying between Antitauras and Mount Mast us, sepa- 
rated by the Euphrates from Melilene in Armenia 
Minor, and by Antitaurua from Mesopotamia. Its 
capital was Carcathiocerta. (Strab. xi, pp. 521, 
522, 527.) It formed at one time, with the neigh- 
bouring districts, a separate west Armenian kingdom, 
governed by the Sophenian Artancs, but was annexed 
to the east Armenian kingdom by Tigranes. So- 
phene was taken away from Tigranes by Pompey. 
(Strab. xL p. 532 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 86; Pint, 
Loculi. 24, Pump. 33.) Nero gave Sophene as a 
separate kingdom to Sobaemns. ' (Tac. Ann. xiii. 7.) 

SOPLA'NAE, a town in the central part of 
LamrPhmuui^oo the road from Mursa to Sabaria 
(It* AuL jpjx 231, 232, 264, 267), w*a According 
to Ammianos Msroaliinns (xxviii. 1) the birthplace 
of the emperor Maximinna. Its site is occupied by 
the modern Fanfkirchcn. [L. S.1 

SOBA (Xtya: Etk Soranns: Sara), s city of La- 
tium, situated in the valley of the Liris, on the right 
hank of that river, about 6 miles to the N. of Ar- 
pinom. Though included in Latium in the more 
^t ende d sense of that term, as it was understood 
under the Beaten Empire, Sore was originally a 
Vofocian dty (Lhr. x. 1), and apparently the most 
northerly p oss es s e d by that people. It was wrested 
from them by the Borneo* in b. a 346, bring sur- 
pited by a sudden Attack by the consuls Fabius 
Bono end Ser. Sulpicms. (Ur. viL 28.) It was 
Mtoquartly occupied by the Banana with a colony i 
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the establishment of this is not mentioned by Livy 
but in b. o. 315 he tells us the inhabitants had 
revolted and joined the Samnites, potting to death 
the Roman colonists. (Id. ix. 83; Died. xix. 72.) 
The city was in consequence besieged by the dic- 
tator C. Fabius, and, notwithstanding the great de- 
feat of the Romans at Lantulae, the siege was eon- 
tinued into the following year, when the city wu 
at length taken by the consuls C. Bulpicins aod 
M. Poetelius ; the citadel, which was in a very 
strong and inaccessible position, being betrayed into 
their hands by a deserter. The leaden of the de- 
fection were sent to Rome and doomed to execution ; 
the other inhabitant* were spared. (Liv. ix 23* 
84.) Sora was now occupied by a Roman garrison - 
but notwithstanding this it again foil into the 
hands of the Samnites in B.C. 306, and it wm not 
recovere d by the Romans till the following year. 
(Id. ix. 43, 44; Diod. xx. 00, 9ft) After the 
wm id the Second tenure War il was ore of the 
poiate which the Romans determined to secure wHh 
a cefany, and a body of 4000 colonists was sent 
thither in a. a 303. (Id. x. 1.) From this time 
Sera became cm of the ordinary 44 colonise Ufcjnse ” 
and- is mentioned in the Seoood Punic War among 
the refractory colonies, which in a. a 209 refused 
any farther contributions. (Lhr. xxvit. 9,xxix. 15. 
The text of Livy gives Cara in the ftret presage, 
and Sora in the second, bat the same place is 
necessarily meant in both passages, and it is pro- 
bable that Sora is the true reeding.) From this 
time we bear little more of Sora, which lapsed into 
the condition of an ordinary municipal town. (Gic. 
pro Plane. 9). Its nook of a Cokmia Latina was 
merged in that of a muniefpimn by ‘the Lex Julia; 
but it received a fresh colony under Augustus, con- 
stating, as we learn from an inscription, of a body of 
veterans from the 4th legion. (Lib. Colon, p. 237; 
Tim. iii. 5. a. 9; Droll. Inter. 3681.) Juvenal 
speaks of it as a quiet country town, where timure 
were cheap (Juv. iii. 223); and it is mentioned by 
ah the geographers among the towns of thi* part of 
Italy. (Strab. v. p. 238; Ptol. iii. 1. § 63; Sil. 
Ilal. viii. 394; Droll. Inter . 3972.) Nothing more 
is heard of it under the Roman Empire, but it sur- 
vived the fall of the Western Empire, and continued 
throughout the middle ages to be a place of con- 
sideration. Sara is still an episcopal see, and much 
the most important (dace in this part of Italy, *itn 
about 10,000 inhabitants.* The modern town un- 
doubtedly occupies the same site with the ancient 
one, in the plain or broad valley of ths Liris, resting 
upon a bald and steep hilt, crowned by the nun* 
a mediaeval castle. The ancient citadel, deaennw 
by Livy, stood on a hill at the bask of this, cA 

ancient walls, constructed of mm* P°W m 
block*, are still visible. No maun* of to* 1 * 
times are preserved, except a frw inscriptions, ana 
some foundations, supposed to be three of ***? ', 
(Rotnanelii, vd. iii. pp. 368-360; Hoards 0*** 
Tow, rol. 1 pp. tn-9M.) [£ A *7. 

SOBA (MfMor 2Spa), « tow* of 
w>ti«d only by Um tatMt wriun rf MtjjrcV' *f 
of unknown A*. (CoMtant Ptr/b. M®* *• ’ 
NovtOat, xxix. 1, HionoL p. «9#i 
ii-P-Mj Cone. fUM p. 

Sura.) [L 

SOBA (3Af*h Wd. 1. f 

•wUmtd put of Indio, brMMB M Btttlp * 

MtmOmtL Itnill. cqtU cf * 
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called Some (Ptol. 1. c.), end tbe royal residence of 
a king named Arcates. The people are evidently 
the same aa the Surae of Pliny (vi. 90. a. 23). 
Lassen places them in the mountains above Madras 
(see map). [V.] 

SORACTE (Monte & Oreste), a mountain of 
Etruria, situated between Falerii and the Tiber, 
about 26 miles N. of Rome, from which it forma a 
conspicuous object It is detached from the chain 
of tbe Apennines, from which it is separated by tbe 
intervening Talley of the Tiber; yet in a geological 
sense it belongs to the Apemiine mage, of which it 
is an outlying offset, being composed of the hard 
A pennine limestone, which at once distinguishes it 
from the Mona Ciminns and the other vofeitoic hill- 
by which it is surrounded. Though Of no grim: 
elevation, being only 242D feet in height, ft rises in 
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the coast is the regio Sordonum or Sardonum, and 
in the interior the ConBuarani ; the rivers Tech am, 
Veroodabrusi ; towns, IHiberk smi Rum^uo.” Than 
Sordones «V» the Sordi of Avfaftus (Or* Marti. 
662):—* 

* Sordus inde deniqne 
Populns agdbat inter avios locos 
Ac pertinent** usque ad interim* fftare. 

Qua piniftrfcae stont Pyrenae vertices, 
later ferarum lustra duwbat greges, 

Et arva lute et gurgitem ponti premitj £ 

to L Voarius sends the passage in hie edition of Mela. 
The Sordi theft occupied the coast of tbe Mediter- 
ranean frot& ffc* Pyrenees northward, and the fteigh- 
t'anrtag post of the interior at the north foot of the 
Pyrenees. Ptolemy, as D'Anville observes, does not 


a bold and abrujft mass above the surrounding i mention the Sordonea, and he has made the territory 
plain (or rather table-land), which renders it a { of the Voice® Tecteeages comprehend IHiberis and 
striking and picturesque object, and a conspicuous { 'Kuscioo. The Sordones probably occupied the whole 


feature in all views of the Campagna. Hence th<* 
selection of its name by Horace in a welLfcjtown ode 
( Carm . 1. 9) is peculiarly appropriate. It was con- 
secrated to Apollo, who bad a temple on its summit, 
probably on the same spot now occupied by the mo- 
nastery of S.Siluettro , and wss worshipped there with 
peculiar religious rites. His priests were supposed 
to possess the power of passing unharmed through 
fire, and treading on the hot cinders with their bare 
feet.. (Virg. Am vii. 696, xi. 785 — 790; Sil. ItaL 
v. 175 — 181, vii 662 ; Plin. vii. 2.) Its rugged and 
craggy peaks were in the days of Cato still the 
reaort of wild goats. (Varr. R. R ii. 3. § 3.) 

Soracte stands about 6 miles from Cxvita CasteU 
lana, the site of tbs ancient Falerii, and 2 from the 
Tiber. It derives its modern appellation from the 
village of San? Oreste , which stands at its S. ex- 
tremity on a steep and rocky hill, forming a kind of 
step or ledge at the foot of the more elevated peaks 
of Soracte itself. This site, which bears evident 
signs of ancient habitation, is supposed to be that of 
the ancient Feronia or Liicus Fkroniak. (Den- 
nis’s Etruria , vol. i. p. 179 ) [E. H. jl.] 

SORBIODU'NUM, or SORVIODU'NUM, a town 
of Britannia Romans, in the territory of the Ilelgao. 
(/tfn. Ant . pp. 483, 486.) It is identified with Old 
Sarum, where coins of several Roman emperors have 
been found, and where the traces of the ancient 
Roman walls show it to have been about half a 
mile in circumference. (Camden, p. 113.) [T.H.D.] 

S0RD1CE, a lake in Gallia. A river Sordus ran 
out of the E'tang Sandies, in the country of the Sor* 
dones or Sordi. [Sordohks.] 

11 Stagnant hlc palusque, qoippe diffuse patet, 

incolu jgttm Sordim cognomiauiL* 


(Avienns, Or. Mar., « J. Vosrius reads it) 

b. 2? feSM? ," p . po " d “T «**»* 
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iib waioe u mppond by some geographer) to 
™« &k»g dtltmato; but others tike it to be 
'to* farther MDtb) called Etmg de St. Jfmaire, 
de Lemeate to be that near Sabulae! 
rs„. " bribed by Strabo, Meie, and others. 
1 2J5J 1 ** i Roecrao.] [O. L.1 

SORDONES, or 8ARD0NES, ee the Swine bee 
"^eumee been written, s people in GalK*. Mela | 
LJO wnta » s ««er the Sebtulee tone “Is tbe ore 
^raonnm, and the null etraaine Telle and Tiohis j 
“» tyoloou Ruacino, end the view Illiberis." Pliny 
sis fiJiT* 0 ? J««ip«on of GelKa Narbonen- 
• u from the toot effhe Pyraueei. He My. “On 


of the territory called Roussillon , and they would be 
in possession of that pass of the Pyrenees called 
Col de Pertus , which is defended by the fort ot 
BeUegn/rde. They bordered on the Consorani. [Con- 
sorani.] [G. L.] 

SORICA'RIA, a place in Hispania B&etica, men- 
tioned by Hirtius ( B . Ilisp. c. 24), and the same 
called also “ Soritia ” by that author (c. 27). Ukert 
(ii. pt. i. p. 361) seeks it in the neighbourhood 45F the 
Flumen Salsum (the Salado), S. of the Baetis, and 
between Osuna and Antequera. [T. H. D.] 
SORINGI (2,wpiyyoii PeripL M. E. p. 34), a 
people of the southern part of Hmdostan , who ap- 
parently dwelt along the banks of the Chaberus 
(Advert). Lassen places them below the Sorae, on 
the slopes of the hills above Madras. [V.] 
SORITIA. [Soricaria.] 

SORNUM, (26pvov, Ptol. iii. 8. § 10), a city of 
Dacia; now Gieritza. [T. H. D.J 

SORO'RES f \I>), a station in Lusitania, N. of 
Emerita. (I tin. Ant. p. 433.) Variously identified 
with Montanches and AlUeda. [T. H. I).] 

SOSTOMAGUS, in Gallia, is placed by the Jeru- 
salem I tin. between Tolosa ( Toulouse ) and Carcaso 
( Carcassone), 38 miles from Toulouse and 24 from 
Carcassone. The road is nearly direct, and if the 
distances are correct, we might perhaps find some 
name like Sosto in the proper place. Some geo- 
graphers have found Sostomagus near Castelnau- 

daA [G* L.] 

SOTERA, a place in Ariana, mentioned by Am- 
mianus (xxiii. 6). It is probably the same as that 
called by Ptolemy 2 t&rupa (vi. 17. § 7). [V.] 

SOTIA'TES or SONTIA'TES, a people of Aqui- 
tania. Schneider ( Caesar , B. G. iiL 20) who writes 

“ in Sontutim fines * has a long note an tbe mow 
forms of this ward. Nicolaus Damascened (quoted 
by Athen&eqs, vi. p. 249) writes the name Sotiani, but 
as Caesar was nis authority for what he says, 
he may have altered the form of the word. Iu Dion 
Cassius (xxxix. c. 46) the reading is 'Awtdras (ad. 
Retmaros); but there are other variations in the 
MSS. In Pliny (iv. 19) we find among the na- 
tions of Aqnitania “ Auaci, Elusates, Sottiates, 
Osquidates Campestres." Orosins (vi. 8, ed. Haver 
kamp) has Son dates, but one MS. has Sotiates and 
others have Sooiates. 

In b. c. 56 Caesar sent P. Cmssua into Aqnl* 
tank. Crassus came from the north, and after eam^ 
mooing the men of fighting age who were an the 
muster rolls of Toulouse, Cammmme, and Narbo mb* 
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he entered the territory of the Sotiates, the first of 1 
the Aquitanian peoples whom he attacked. The ; 
Sotimtes were the neighbours of the Elusatee a 
name represented by the town of Eaute. A line 
drawn from Audi (Auaci) on the Gen to Baza* in 
the department of La Gironde , passes near So* , a 
town which is an the Getite, and in the Cabaret . 
In the middle ages it was called Sotium. Ancient 
remains have been found at Soe. Here we have an 
instance of the preservation of ancient names in this 
part of France, and there are many other instances. 

D’ An villa in determining the position of the Sotiatee 
argues correctly that Crassus having passed through 
the San tones, a people who had submitted to Caesar 
(B. G. iiL IS) and would offer no resistance, entered 
Aquitania by the north, and the Sotiates who were 
only seven or eight leagues south of the Garonne 
would be the first tribe on whom he fell. He says 
that he has evidence of a Roman road very direct 
from So* to Eaute ; and he is convinced that this it 
part of the road described in the Jerusalem Itin. be- 
tween Vasatae and Eluaa. On this road the nameSdt- 
tinm occnm in the Itin., and as the distance between 
Srittium and Elusa corresponds very nearly to the 
distance between So* and Eause, he conjectures that 
this word Sdttinm is written wrong, and that it 
should be Sotium. 

The Sotiates, who were strong in cavalry, attacked 
the Romans on their march, and a battle took place 
in which they were defeated. Crassus then assaulted 
their town, which made a stoat resistance. He 
brought up his vineae and towers to the walla, but 
the Sotiates drove mines under them, for as they 
had copper mines in their owntry they were very 
skilful in burrowine in the ground. At last they 
to Crassus to propose terms of surrender (B. G. 
iii 21). While the people were giving up their anne 
on one side of the town, Admntuniuiua, who was a 
king or i'hief, attempted to sally out on another aide 
with his 6(H) “ soldurii.'’ The Homans met him 
tlvere, and after a hard fight Adcantuannus was 
driven back into the town; bat he still obtained the 
same easy terms as the rest. 

The.-*o Soldnrii were a body of men who attached 
themselves to a chief with whom they enjoyed all 
the good things without working, ho long as the 
chief lived; but if any violence t«>ok off their leader 
it was their datj to share the same fate or to die by 
their own hand. This was an Iberian and also a 
Gallic fashion. The thing is easily understood. 
A usurper or any desperate fellow seised on power 
with the help of others like himself ; lived well, and 
fed hie friends ; and when his tyranny came to an 
end, bo and ail his crew must kill themselves, if 
they wished to escape the punishment which they 
deasr—L (Fiat Sertor. e. 14; Caesar, B. G. vii. 
40 ; and the passage in Athenians.) 

TholfSS. of Caesar vary In the name of Adcan- 
tuannas. Schneider writes It Adiatunus, and in 
Atfce—eus % Is ’Afcdrsper. Schneider mentions a 
medal of Petterio, with *EX AALETVANV2 and 
a Botft bead -on cue aide, and on the other RO- 
TIOOA* Wafofcenaer iGtogr. $c. i. 284) may be 
•peaking of the same medal, when he describes one 
which fa said to taw tan found at Toulouse, with 
a head of Adfotanus on one side and the word 
SotUgae on the other. He thinks it M veqr suspected;” 
and fit may be. [G. L.] 

SOZO'POMS (tafdawXir), a town noticed only 
by lata write* a* a place in PkMU, on the north 
of Termeema, hi 4 J$a£to anmmided on all sides by 


mountains. (Hierocl. p. 672 ; Evagr. Bkt Bode*. 
iii. S3.) It is possibly the same place which Ste- 
phanos B. notices under the name of Soeuea. Nicetas 
(Ann. p. *9) mentions that it was taken by the 
Turks, but reoovered from them by John OomneniM. 
(Comp. Aim. p. 169 ; Cinnamus, p. 13.) The 
traveller Paul Lucas (Sec. Fey. voL L c. 88) ob- 
served some ancient remains at a place now called 
Soueou, sooth of Aglatoun, which probably belong 
to Soaopolis. [L. &] 

SOZOTOLIS, a later name of ApoHonia hi Three*. 
[Vol.Lp.16aJ JJ.R.] 

SPALATHRA (Plin. iv. 9. a. 16; SirdW^a, 
Scylax, p. 26; akidpri, Steph. B. e.o.; 2wil 
KuBpor, HeUanic. op. Steph. B. Etk 
Aadpofot), a town of Magnesia, in Tbeeaaly, upon 
the Fagasaean gulf. It is conjectured that this* 
town is meant by Lycophron (899), who describes 
Prethoua, the leader of the Magnetee in the Iliad, as 
d 4n TlaXabdpmy (JvoA aMpup). (Sea Miiller, ad 
ScgL L c.) 

SPALATUM. [Salona.] 

SPANETA, a town in Lower Pairoonia, of un- 
known site. (IL AnL pu 268; IL Hieros. p. 563; 
Geog. Rav. iv. 19, who writes Spaneatie. [L.8.] 
SPARATA, a place in Moeeia Superior, probably 
on the river Ishcr. (Itin. ffiero*. p. 667.) By the 
Geogr. Rav. it ia called Spahhou (iv. 11 fT.MD.l 
SPARTA (Zwrfprg, Dor. Mte* a x Etk. Mrep- 
Tidnjr, Spartiatea, Sputaime), tarn capital of La- 
conia, and the cltief city at Filming— m. It was 
also called Lack da p.m on (Aemmufamoi Etk A a- 
Ktbaipirtos, Lacedae— Nri—L which was the ori- 
ginal name of the oonatry. [Sos Vd. IL p. 103, a.] 
Sparta stand at the upper and of the ’middle vale of 
the Eorotae, and upon the right bank of the river. 
The position of this valley, ahut in by the mountain 
ranges of Taygetos and Pam on. its inaccessibility u> 
invader*, and its extraordinary beauty and great 
j fertility, have been described in a previous article 
[Laconia]. The city was built upon a range of 
low hilla and upon an adjoining plain stretching SE. 
to the river. These hills are offshoot* of Mu Tay- 
get.ua, and rise almost immediately above the river. 
Ten stadia &. of the point where the Oenus flows into 
the Eu rotas, the latter river is divided into two arms 


by a small island overgrown with the oleander, where 
the foundations of an ancient bridge are visible. 
This is the most important point in the topography 
of the site of Sparta. Opposite to this bridge the rang* 
of hills rises upon which the ancient city stood; dim 
a hollow way (Map,.#) leads through them in* Jhe 
plain to Maguta, a village situated about half-way be- 
tween Mistrd and the island of the Eurotss. Up® 
emerging from this hollow into the plain, there n— 
on the left hand a hiB, the south-western »de of 
which is occupied by Ike theatre (Map, A). * 

centre of the building wis excavated oat of the au , 
but the two wings of the eavee were entirely aruncwi 
being built of enormons masses of quadrsogj^ 
stones. A great part of this masOUT still 
but the seate have almost entirely 4kapp«Wr 
cause they have for many agee been ***** ** * JSftf 
by the inhebitante of MitHri. The e**” * 11 *.? 
tli« tiro wing. on *boot 480 ftet from co« upl- 
and the diameter or length of the omhe*****?. ^ 
170 feet t eo the* tS theetre me !«W*7 f 
Urgwt in Oraeee, wWi the emeftiea ^ 

Athene end MofriepoUe. There me tw eee ef.^^. 

•round thie hill, whieh dee ee^reoei 

pert of the adjoining pleinto theeeet w»ie 
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spec «ncl«»d by this i wJl there are two terraces, Tillage of KalagoM (Map, 7> Leake mentions 
upon one of which, amidst the ruins of a church, the an ancient bridge oVer the Ttypidtibo. about a 
French Commission discovered traces of an ancient quarter of a wOle NE. of the village of Kala- 
temple. In this space there are also some ancient gonid. This bridge, which was atm hi use when 
doors, formed of three stones, two upright with the Leake visited the district, is described bf him as 
architrave, buried in the ground ; but no conjecture having a rise «be*t one-third of the span, and 
can be formed of the building to which they belonged oonstructed of single block* of storm, naeh~ 
without excavations. ... tog from side to side. The same traveler noticed 

The hill we have been describing is the largest of a part of the ancient causeway remaining it either 
all the Spartan heights, and is distinguished by the end of the bridge, of the same solid couatnictian. 
wall which surrounds it, and by containing traces of But as this bridge is got noticed by the french 
foundations of some ancient building*. From it two Commission, # probably w huger exist*. Wing 
smaller hills project towards the Emotes, parallel i been destroy ed&r he materials. (Leak* * Ifrrca, 
to one another, end which may be regarded as per- } veL l p. 157, 115.) 

tions of the larger hill. Upon the more southerly of th.* j Such is the she of Spana, and such is all that 
two there are considerable remains of a ctfocafer brick mw mmtim of this fauwos cky. Th«j ^na ot be 
'building, which Leake calls a circus, but Curtins an any doubt, however, that many interesting dis- 
amphitheatre or odeum (Map, 3). Its walls are 1 6 coverie* might be made by excavations ; and that at 
feet thick, and its diameter only about 100 feet; but as any rate the foundations of several ancient buildings 
it belongs to the Homan period, it was probably suf* might be found, especially since the city was never 
ficient for the diminished population of the city at destroyed in ancient times. Its present appearance 
that time. Its entrance was on the side towards the oorm ponds wonderfully to the anticipation of Tliu- 
river. West of this building to a valley to the form cydides, who remarks (i. 10) that “ if the city of the 
of a horse-shoe, enclosed by walls of earth, and ap- Lacedaemonians were deserted, and nothing remained 
parently a stadium, to which its length nearly oor- but its temples and the foundations of its buildings, 
responds. men of a distant age would find a difficulty in be- 

To the north of the hollow way leading from the lieving in the existence of its former power, or thAt 
bridge of the Eurotas to Magttla there m a small it possessed two of the five divisions of Pelopon- 
ins ulated hill, with a flat summit, but higher and nesus, or that it commanded the whole country, as 
more precipitous than the larger hill to the south of well as many allies beyond the peninsula, — so in- 
this way. It contains but few traces of ancient ferior was the appearance of the city to its fame, 
buildings (Map, B.). At its southern edge there are being neither adorned with 6plendid temples and 
the remains of an aqueduct of later times. edifices, nor built in contiguity, but in separate 

The two hills above mentioned, north and south of quarters, in the ancient method. Whereas, if Athens 
this hollow way, formed the northern half of Sparta, were reduced to a similar state, it would be supposed, 
The other portion of the city occupied the plain be- from the appearance of the city, that the power had 
tween the southern hill and the rivulet falling into been twice as ^roat as the reality.” Compared with 
the Eurotas, sometimes called the River of Magvla , the Acropolis of Athens, which rises proudly from 
because it flows past that village, hut more usually the plain, still crowned with the columns of its 
Trypiotiko, from Trypi, a village in the mountains glorious temple * the low hills on the Eurotas, and 
(Map, cc). Two canals, beginning at Magula , run the shapeless heap of ruins, appear perfectly insig- 
across this plain : upon the southern one (Map, 66), nificant, and present nothing to remind the spectator 
just above its junction with the Trypiotiko, stands of the city that once ruled the Peloponnesus and the 
the small village of Psychiko (Map, 6). Between greater part of Greece. The site of Sparta differs 
this caual and the Trypiotiko are some heights from that of almost all Grecian cities. Protected 
upon which the town of New Sparta is now built by the lofty ramparts of mountains, with which 
(Map, D.). Here are several ancient ruins, among nature had surrounded their fertile valley, the Spar- 
which are some remains of walls at the southern tans were not obliged, like the other Greeks, to live 
extremity, which look like city-walls. The plain within the walls of a city pent up in narrow streets, 
between the heights of New Sparta and the hill of but continued to dwell in the midst of their planta- 
the theatre is covered with corn-fields and gardens, tions and gardens, in their original village trim. 
amon g which ore seen fragments of wrought stones, It was this rural freedom and comfort which formed 
and other ancient remains, cropping out of the the chief charm and beauty of Sparta, 
ground. The only remains which make any appear- It must not, however, be supposed that Sparta was 
anoe above the ground are those of a quadrangular destitute of handsome public buildings. Notwith- 
building, called by the present inhabitants the tomb standing the simplicity of the Spartan habits, their 
of Leonidas. It is 22 foet broad and 44 feet long, city became, after the Messenian wars, one of the chief 
and is built of ponderous square blocks of stone, seats of poetry and art. The private houses of the 
was probably an heroum, bat cannot have been Spartan*- always continued rude and unadorned, in 
. topb of Leonidas, which we know, from Pans*- accordance with a law of Lycurgns, that the door* 
nias (Hi. 14, § j), was near the theatre, whereas of every house were to be fashioned [only with i the 
tbu bmlding is close to the new town. saw, and the ceiling with the axe (Plat. 13);, 

. Pkin i» separated from the Eurotas by a range but this regulation was not intended to discourage 
01 , which extend from the Roman amphitheatre architecture, but to prevent it from ministering to- 
or circus to tin. village of Psychiko. Between the private luxury, and to restrain it to its proper q^. 
ills and the river is a level tract, which is not much jects, the buildings for thexods and the state. Thg; 
more than 50 yards wide below the Roman otnphi- palace of the kings remained so simple, that its now 
theatre, hot above and below the latter it swells into Snthe time of Agesilaus were said to he those ef 
* '^nwtor of a mile in breadth. Beyond the origin*! building erected by Aristodsmus, the 
ue nver TrypMtibo there ore a few traces of the founder of the Spartan monarchy (Xen. A w & 
oundations of ancient building* near the little § 7); but the temples of the gods were built with 
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great magnificence, and the spoils of the Persian of Mutrd, which long continued to be the chief place 
ware were employed in the erection of a beautiful in the valley of the Enrotas. The site of Sparta 
btoa in the Agora, with figures of Persians in white was occupied only by the small villages of Magula 
marble upon the columns, among which Pausanias and Ptyckdoo, tiU the present Greek government re- 
admired the statues of Mardonius and Artemisia solved to remove the capital of the district to its 
(iii. 11. § 3). After the Persian wars Athens be- ancient seat. The position of New Sparta upon the 
came more and more the centre of Greek art; but southern part of the ancient site has been already 
Sparta continued to possess, even in the time of described. 

Pausanias, a larger number of monuments than most It has bsen observed that Sparta resembled Rome 
other Grecian cities. in its site, comprehending a number of contiguous 

Sparta continued unfortified during the whole bills of little height or boldness of character. (Mure, 
period of autonomous Grecian history; and it was Tm$r m Greece, vol. ii. p. 236.) It also resembled 
first surrounded with walls in the Macedonian pe- Rome in being formed out of several earlier settle, 
nod. We learn from Polybius (iz. 21) that its walls meats, which existed before the Dorian conquest, and 
were 48 atadia in circumference, and that it was gradually coalesced with the later city, which was 
much huger than Megalopolis, which was 50 stadia founded in their midst These earlier places, which 
in eirouit Its superiority to Megalopolis in size are the hamlets or itAfuu mentioned by Thucydides (i. 
most have been owing to its form, which was dr- 10), were four in number, Pitane, Limns* or Lim- 
cular. (Polyb. v. 22.) Leake remarks that, “ as the naeum, Meeoa, and Cynosure, which were united by a 
aide towards the Enrotas measured about two miles common sacrifice to Artemis. (Pans. hi. 16. $ 9.) 
with the windings of the outline, the computation of They are frequently called $v\al, or tribes, by the 
Polybius sufficiently agrees with actual appearances, grammarians (Mtllfor, Dorian*, iii 3. § 7), and 
though the form of the city seems rather to luive were regarded as divisions of the Spartans; but it is 
been semicircular than circular.* (Morta, vol- i. clear from andent writers that they are names of 
p. 180.) Its limits to the eastward, at the time of places.* We are beat informed about Pitane, which 
the invasion of Philip (b. o. 218), are defined by is called a wdXir by Euripides (Troad 1112), and 
Polybius, who says (v. 22) that there was a distance which is also mentioned as a place by Pindar («rpk 
of a stadium and a half between the foot of the cliffs Ibrdw U Eipdtw wdpov, OL vi. 46). Hero 
of Ml. Meoelaiam and the nearest part of the city, dotns, who bad beat there, calls it a d^usr (iii, 65). 
Livy also describes the Enrotas as flowing dose to fie also mentions a Ad*** tlfrardnyf (iz. 53); and 
the walls (xzxiv. 28, xxxv. 29). When Demetrius though Thucydides (i. 20) dentes its existence, 
Poliorcetes made an attempt upon Sparta in B. c. Camealk, in imitation of antiquity, composed a 
296, some temporary fortifications were thrown up; Algor nrravdrqr of Spartans. (Herodian. ir. 8.) 
and the same was done when Pyrrhus attacked the It appears from the passage of Pindar quoted above, 
city in b.c. 272. (Pans. i. 13. § 6, viL 8. § 5.) that Pitane was at the ford of the Etfrotas, and con- 
But Sparta was first regularly fortified by a wall seqnently in the northern part of the city. It was 
and ditch by the tyrant Nobis in n. c. 195 (Liv. .the favourite and fashionable place of residence at 
xzxiv. 27; Pans. viL 8. § 5); though even this Sparta, like Collvtus at Athens and Craneiun at 
wall did not sarroand the whole city, but only the CoriDth. (Plut. do ExtiL 6. p. 601.) We are also 
level parts, which were more exposed to an enemy’s told that Pitano was near the temple and stronghold 
attack. (Liv. xxxiv. 38.) Livy, in his account of of lasorium, of which we shall speak presently, 
the attack of Sparta by Philopoemen in b.c. 192, (Polyaen. ii. 1. § 14; Plat. Apes. 32.) Limnse 
alludes to two of the gates, one leading to Pharae, was situated upon the Enrotas, having derived its 
and the other to Mount Bar boat henen. (Liv. xxxv. name from the marshy ground which once existed 
30.) After the capture of the city by Philopoemen, there (Strab. viii. p. 363); and as the Protons occu- 
tbe walk were destroyed by the Achaean League pied a great part of the lower level towards the 
(Pans. vii. 8. % 5); but they were shortly after- southern extremity, it is probable that Linuiae oecii- 
wards restored by order of the Romans, when the pied the northern. (Leake, Afonso, vol. Ip. 177) 
Utter took the Spartans under their protection in It is probable that Mesoa was in the SE. part ut 
opposition to tb* Achaean*. (Pans. vii. 9. § 5.) the city [eoe below, p. 1028, b.], and Cynosure in 
Its walk and Mpm were still standing when Pau- the SW. 

toniae vkitad'ltata in the second century of the In the midst of there separate quarters stood the 
Christian era, mm Ig* a trace of them now remains. Acropolis and the Agora, where the Dorian invaders 
When AJaric tM^parta in a. d. 396, it was no first planted themselves. Pausanias remarks that 
longer fortified, fw protected by arms or men the Lacedaemonians had no acropolis, towering sboic 
(Zoom, v. 6); but it continued to he inhabited in the other parta of the eity, like the Oadmeia at Thebe* 
thirteenth century, ss we learn from the “ Chronicle and Larissa at Argos, but that they ga*» this name _«> 
of the Korea." It, was then always called Lace- the k^iret eminence of the group (iii. 17§ 2 )-[,| 
daemon, and was confined to the heights around the k rather a doubtful description, » ' 

theatre. The walls which surrounded it at that upon which the theatre stands, and the bill st w 
rime may still be traced, and have been mentioned northern extremity of the site, preeent neanj 
above. It is to the medieval Lacedaemon that the same elevation to the eye. Leake places «* e 
ruins of the churches belong, of which no less then polk upon the northers bill, which, be obeerraV*^ 

six are noticed by the French Caroroiseion. After — ~ 

the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Franks in the * Some modern writers mention a fifth trtoe* 
thirteenth century, Wiittapn de Villehardouin built a Aegeidae, beeosae Herodotus (iv. 149) »P^ bnt 
strong fortress open the hill of Muithrd usually the Aegeidae aa a great tribe (^ufce) u* ’ 
pronounced Mittrd, a little more than two miles the word $«/X$ seems to be here treed in 
west of Sparta, at the foot of ML Taygetua. The general senes of fomily, and there » _j 4Ce; 
inhabitants of the medieval Lacedaemon soon aban- that the word Aegridae was the na»* « ■ 
doned their town and took refuge within the fortress like the other four mentioned above. 
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bettor adapted for a citadel than any other, as being 
separated from the rest, and at one angle of the 
site; but Curtins supposes it to have stood upon the 
hill of the theatre, as being the only one with a suf- 
ficiently large surfhce on the summit to contain the 
numerous buildings which stood upon the Acropolis. 
The latter opinion appears the more probable; and 
the larger hill, cleared from its surrounding rubbish, 
surrounded with a wall, and crowned with boSHings, 
would have presented a much mam striking appear- 
ance than it does at present. 

The chief building on the Acropolis was the tem- 
ple of Athena Chalcfoeeus, the tutelary goddess 
the city. It was said to have been began by Tyn- 
darena, but was kmg afterwards eomribted t>y 
Gitiadas, who was celebrated as an aesantect, nte 
tuary, and poet. Heftcaaeed the whole Jrailding to 
be covered with plates of bronze or braes, whence 
the temple was called the Brazen Home, and the 
goddess received the mrmm of Chalcioecua. On 
the bronze plates there were represented in relief 
the labours of Hercules, the exploits of the Dioscuri, 
Hephaestus releasing his mother from her chains, 
the Nymphs aiming Pereeos for his expedition 
against Medusa, the birth of Athena, and Am phi 
trite and Poseidon. Gitiadas also made a brazen 
statue of the goddess. (Pans. Hi. 17. §§ 2, 3.) 
The Brazen House stood in a sacred enclosure of 
considerable extent, surrounded by a stoa or colon- 
nade, and containing several sanctuaries. There 
was a separate temple of Athena Ergane. Near 
the southern stoa was a temple of Zens Cosmetas, 
and before it the tomb of Tyndareus; the western 
«toa contained two eagles, bearing two victories, de- 
dicated by Lysander in commemoration of his vic- 
tories over the Athenians. To the left of the 
ltrazen House was a temple of the Muses ; behind it 
a temple of Ares Areia, with very ancient wooden 
statues; and to its right a very ancient statue of Zeus 
Hypatus, by Learchus of Rltegium, parts of which 
were fastened together with nails. Here also was 
the <nc4iwfia } a booth or tent, which Curtius con- 
jectures to have been the oXnrwA ov fityct, t Ijv roD 
tepou (Thuc. i, 134), where Pausanias took refuge 
as a suppliant. Near the alter of the Biazen 
House stood two statues of Pausanias, and also 
statues of Aphrodite Ambologgra (delaying old age), 
and of the brothers Sleep and Death. The statues 
of Pausanias were set up by order of the Delphian 
Apollo to expiate his being starved to death within 
the sacred precincts. (Paus. iii. 17. § 2—18. § 1.) 

The Agora was a spacious place, surrounded, like 
other Greek market-places, with colonnades, from 
which the streets issued to the different quarters of 
the city. Here were the publio buildings of the 
Magistrates, — the oonncil-housC of the Gerosia and 
88 j 4 !?' *ke offices of the Ephori, Nomophy laces, 
and Bidiaei. The most splendid building was the Per- 
*»an stoa, which had been frequently repaired and 
enlarged, and was still perfect when Pausanias 
visited the city. The Agora contained statues of 
Julius CaeBar and Augustus; Iu the latter was a 
orazeu statue of the prophet Agias. There was a 
piaoe called Chorus, marked off from the rest of the 
Agora, because the Spartan youths here danced in 
lonour of Apollo at the festival of the Gymno- 
r 1 ™* This place was adorned with statues of the 
ytman deities, Apollo, Artemis, and Leto; and 
near it wen temples of Earth, of Zeus Agoraeus, of 
thena Agoraea, of Apollo, of Poseidon Asphaleius, 
a In the Agora was a colossal statue 
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representing the people of Sparta, sad a temple of 
the Moerae ar Fates, near which was the tomb of 
Orestes, whose bones had been brought from Tegpa 
to Sparta hr accordance with the well-known tale in 
Herodotus. Near the tomb of Orestes was the 
statue of* M*g Polydorus, whose effigy was used 
as the seal of 'the state. Here, also, was a Hermes 
Agoraeus bearing Dionysus as a child, and the old 
Ephoreia, where the EphurtJ originally s&tffcisteifed 
justice, in which Were the tombs of Epistowtides the 
Gfstea and of Apb&reUs tb* Aeolian king. <P*us. 
Hi. 11. §§ S^ff) ' 

The Agora was near the Acropolis, Lycurgus, 

H is said, whoa attacked b$ his opponents, fled for 
refuge from the Ago** to the Acnmo K a; but was 
overtaken by a fiery youth, wb>> streak 'out one of 
his eyes. At the spot where he was wounded, Ly- 
curgus founded a temple of Optiletis * or Ophthal- 
mitis, which must have stood immediately above the 
Agora. Plutarch says that it lay within the 
temems of the Brazen House ; and Pausanias men- 
tions It, in descending from the Acropolis, on the 
way to the so-called Alpium, beyond which was a 
temple of Ammon, and probably also a temple of 
Artemis Cnagia. (Plut. Ia/c. 1 1 ; Apophth. Lac . 
p. 227, b.; Paus. iii. 13. § 2.) The Agora may be 
placed in the great hollow east of the Acropolis (Map, 
2). Its position is most clearly marked by Pausanias, 
who, going westwards from the Agora, arrived im- 
mediately at the theatre, after passing only the 
tomb of Brasidas (iii. 14. § 1). The site of the 
theatre, which he describes as a magnificent build- 
ing of white marble, has been already described. 

The principal street, leading out of the Agora, was 
named Aphetais (’A <f>€rats), the Corso of Sparta * 
(Map. dd). It ran towards the southern wall, through 
| the most levi I part of the city, and was bordered by 
a sureesMon of remarkable monuments. First came 
the house of king Polvdorus, named Booneta (Boa>- 
vrrra ), becaiul the state purchased it from his 
widow for some oxen. Next came the office of the 
Bidiaei, who originally had the inspection of tiie 
race-course; and opposite was the temple of Athena 
Celeutheia, with a statue of the goddess dedicated 
by Ulysses, who erected three statues of Celeutheia 
in different places. Lower down the Aphetais oc- 
curred the heroa of lops, Amphiaraus, and Lelex, — 
the sanctuary of Poseidon Taenarius, — a statue of 
Athena, dedicated by the Tarentini, — the place 
called Ilellenium, so called because the Greeks 
are said to have held counsel there either before the 
Persian or the Trojan wars, — the tomb of Talthy- 
bius, — an altar of Apollo AcreitaS, — a place sacred 
to the earth named Gaseptum,— a statue of Apollo 
Maleates, — and close to the city walls the temple of 
Dictynns, and the royal sepulchres of the Eurypon- 
tidae. Pausanias then returns to the Hellenium, 
probably to the other side of the Aphetais, where he 
mentions a sanctuary of Arsinoe, the sister of the 
wives of Castor and Pollux ; then a temple of 
Artemis near the so-called Phruria (fcpofyia), which 
were perhaps the temporary fortifications thrown up 
before the completion of the city walls; next the 
tombs of the Iamidae, the Eleian prophets,— sano- 
tuaries of Maro and Alpheius, who fell at Ther- 
mopylae.— the temple of Zeus Tropaeus, built by the 
Dorians after conquering the Achaean inhabitants of 
Laconia, and especially the Amyclaei,— the temple 

* So called; because brrixoi was the Lacedaem o - 
nian form for Xpol, Plut. Ly c. 11. 

3 u 2 
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of the mother of the pods, — and the hcroa of Hippo- I 
lytus and Aulon. The Apbetais upon quitting the 
city joined the great Hyacinthian road which led to 
the Amydaeum. (Pans. iii. 12. §§ 1 — 9.) 

The next most important street leading from the 
Agora ran in a south-easterly direction. It is 
usually called Seise, though Paosanias gives this 
name only to a building at the beginning of the 
street, erected by Theodoras of Samos, and which 
was used even in the time of Paus&nias as a place 
for the assemblies of the people. Near the Scias 
was a round structure, said to have been built by 
Epimenidea, containing statues of the Olympian 
Zeus and Aphrodite ; next came the tombs of Cy- 
nortas, Castor, Idas, and Lynceus, and a temple of 
Core Soteira. The other buildings along this street 
or in this direction, if there was no street, were the 
temple of Apollo Carneius, who was worshipped 
here before the Dorian invasion, — a statue of Apollo 
Aphetaens, — a quadrangular place surrounded with 
colonnades, where email-wares (^wiror) were an- 
ciently sold, — an altar sacred to Zeus, Athena, and 
the Dioscuri, all suraamed Ambulii. Opposite was 
the place called Colona and the temple of Dionysus 
Colocatas. Near the Colona was the temple of 
Zeus Euanemua. On a neighbouring hill was the 
temple of the Argive Hera, and the temple of Hera 
Hypercheiria, containing an ancient wooden statue of 
Aphrodite Hera. To the right of this hill was a 
statue of Hetoe modes ,wbo had gained the victory in 
the Olympic games. (Paua. iii. 12. § 10 — iii. 13.) 
Although Pausanias docs not say that the Colona 
was a hill, yet there can be no doubt of the (act, as 
KoKmva is the Doric for KoAcwrv), a bill. This height 
and the one upon which the temple of Hera stood 
are evidently the heights NW. of the village of Pty- 
ckiko between the Enrotas and the plain to the S. 
of the theatre (Map, C.). 

After describing the streets leading from the 
Agon to the S. and SE. Pausanias next mentions a 
third street, running westward from the Agora. It 
led past the theatre to the royal sepulchres of the 
Agiadae. In front of the theatre were the tombs of 
Pausanias and Leonidas (iii. 14. § l). 

From the theatre Pausanias probably went by the 
hollow way to the Enrotas, for he says that near the 
Sepulchres of the Agiadae was the Lesche of the 
Crotani, and that the Crotani were a portion of the 
Pitanatae. It would appear from a passage in 
Athenaeus (i. p. 31) that PiUne was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Oenus; and its proximity to the 
Enrotas has been already shown. [See above, p. 
1026, a,] It is not improbable, at Curtins observes, 
that PHaoe lay partly within and partly without 
the city, like the Cerameicus at Athena. After 
proceeding to the tomb of Taenarus, and the sanc- 
tuaries of Poseidon Hippocuruu and the Aeginetan 
Artemis, Pausanias returns to the Lesche, near 
which waa the temple of Artemis Iasoria, also called 
Limnaaa. Isaorium, which is known as a stronghold 
in the neighbourhood of Pi tone (Polysen. iL I. § 14 ; 
Pint. Apt*. 32), is supposed by Curtius to be the bill 
to the north of the Acropolis (Map, C.> Leake, as we 
have already seen, regards this hill as the Acropolis 
itself, and identifies the Kssoriom with the height 
•hove tbs ruined amphitheatre or circus. Pau- 
next mentions the temples of Thetis, of 
Dimeter Cbthoois, of Seraph, and of the Olympian 
Zeua, He then reached the Dnwros, which was 
used io his day as a place for running. It extended 
along the stream aantbwaids, and contained gym- 


naaia, one of which waa dedicated by a certain 
Euryclea. The Roman amphitheatre and the sta- 
dium, of which the remains have been already 
described, were included in the Dromus. In the 
Dromus was a statue of Hercules, near which, but 
outside the Dromus, was the house of Menelauh. 
The Dromus must have formed part of Pitane, as 
Menelaus is called a Pitanatan. (Hesych. s. v.) 
Proceeding from the Dromus occurred the temples 
of the Dioscuri, of tbs Graces, of Eileithyia, of 
Apollo Carneius, and of Artemis Hegemons; on the 
right of the Dromus was a statue of Asclepius 
Agnitas ; at the beginning of the Dromus there 
were statues of the Dioscuri Aphet&rii ; and a little 
further the heroura of Alcon and the temple of 
Poseidon Domatites. (Paus. iii. 14. §§ 2 — 7.) 

South of the Dromus was a* broader level, which 
was called Platanistas, from the plane-trees with 
which it was thickly planted. It is described as a 
round island, formed by streams of running water, 
and waa entered by two bridges, on each of which 


there was a statue of Hercules at one end and of 
Lycurgus at the other. Two divisions of the Spartan 
Epbebi were accustomed to cross these bridges and 
light with one another in the PtotamsUai ; and, 
though they hail no arms, they frequently indicted 
severe wounds upon one another. (Paus. iii. 15. § 8, 
seq.; Lucian, AmtcJuar*. 38} Cic. True. Quant, v. 
27.) The running streams surrounding the Platani*- 
ton were tits canals of tbs Trypiotih> % which were fed 
by several springs in the neighbourhood, and flowed 
into the EuroUa. Outside the city was the district 
called Phoebaeum, where earb division of the Ephebi 
sacrificed the night before the contest. The l’hoe- 
baeum occupied the narrow corner south of the Pin- 
taniston formed by the Trypiotiko ami the Eurotas. 
Pausanias describes it as near Therapne, which *:i.s 
situated upon the Menelaium, or group of lulls 
upon the other side of the Kurotaa, mentioned below. 
The proximity of the Phoebaeum to Therapne n 
mentioned in another passage of Pausanias (iii. 19. 
§ 20), aud by Herodotus (vi. 61). The heron m of 
Cynisca,the first female who conquered in the clianot- 
race in the Olympic games, stood dose to the Piata- 
niston, which was bordered upon one side by a colon- 
nade. Behind this colonnade there were seveml 
heroic monuments, among which were those of Alci- 
mus, Enaraephorus, of Dorcetu, with the fountain 
Dorreia, and of Sebrus. Near the latter was the 
sepulchre of the poet Alomsa; this was followed l»v 
the sanctuary of Helena and that of Hercnles, eith 
the monument of Oeonus, whose death he here avenged 
by slaying the sons of Hippoeoon. The temple <> 
Hercules was close to the city walls. (P*®* 1 - l11 ' 
14. § 8—15. § 5.) Since the poet Aleman, whose 
tomb was in this district, is described as a citizen o 
Mesoa f IHct. of Biogr ^ art. Alcmah], it is pmba ® 
that thU waa the position of Mesoa, the name a 
which might indicate a tract lying between two nve ■ 
(Comp. MeoijHi — M woTdp*r—P*<r*l 0 t i(,,v ' 
Steph, B. #.t>. . .. - tv 

After reaching the SE. extremity <£ ' 

Pausanias returns to the Dromus. Here he men _ 
two ways ; the one to the right leading to a temp 
of Athen* Axiopoenns, and tto attar to 0.1 * 
another tetnple of Athena, founded by The»*» 
which wh * torn pie of Hippootheoao, . it . 

wooden .total, of Enytliw in . “•ft? 1 

•crib*., but without ginn# taf Mu****^ 
•ition, the painted Loecbo, with to Ji^Dhilo- 
horou of Codaw, OeolycUi,Ae««i», «n4 Amp* 
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chufl, and the temple of Hera Aegopbagus. He 
afterwards returns to the theatre, and mentions the 
different monuments in its neighbourhood ; among 
which were a temple of Poseidon Genethlina, hema 
of CJeodacna and Oebalus, a temple of Asclepius, 
near the Booneta, the most celebrated of all the 
temples of this god in Sparta, with the beroum of 
Teleclus on its left ; on a height not far distant, an 
ancient temple of Aphrodite armed, upon an upper 
story of which was a second temple of Aphrodite 
Morpho ; in its neighbourhood was a temple of Hi- 
Iaeira and Phoebe, containing their statues, a ud an 
egg suspended from the roof, said to have been flul 
of Leda. Pausanias next mentions a house, na- *1 
Chiton, in which was woven the robe for the \ ,y- 
rlaean Apollo; and on the way towards tbe * 
gates the heroa of Cheilon and Athenaeus. N“ar 
the Chiton was the house of Phormion, who hospi- 
tably entertained the Dioscnri when they entered the 
city as strangers (Paus. iii. 15. § f> — 16 § 4.) From 
these indications we may suppobe that the Amyclaean 
road issued from this gate, and it may therefore be 
placed in the southern part of the city. In that 
case the double tempi** of Aphrodite protably stood 
U])on one of the heights of New Sparta. 

Pausanias next mentions a temple of Lycurgus ; 
behind it the tomb of bis son Eucoamus, and an altar 
of Lathria and Alexandra : opposite the temple were 
monuments of Theopompua and Eurybiades, and the 
beroum of Astrabacus. In the place called Lim- 
tiocum stood the templea of Artemis Orthia and 
Let**. This temple of Artemis Orthia was, as we 
have already remarked, the common place of meeting 
for the fou*' villages of Pitane, Mesoa, Cynosura, and 
Limnau (Paus. iii. 16. § 6, seq.) Limnae was partly 
in the city and partly in the suburbs. Its position 
to the N of the Dromus has been mentioned above ; 
and, if an emendation in a passage of Strabo be cor- 
rect, it also included a district on the left l»ank of the 
Eurotas, in the direction of Mt. Thornax (r b Ayivcuw 
Kara rbv [0<fpva]#to, Meineke’s emendation instead 
of [0pf]aa, Strab. viii. i>. 364). 

The most ancient topographical information re- 
specting Sparta is contained in the answer of the 
Delphic oracle to Lycurgus. The oracle is reported 
to have directed the lawgiver to erect temples to 
Xeus and Athena, and to fix the seat of the senate 
and kings between the Babyca and Cnacion. (PluL 
Aye. 6.) These names were obsolete in the time of 
Plutarch. He says that the Cnacion was the OenuB, 
now the Kelefina \ and he also appears to have con- 
sidered the Babyca a river, though the text is not 
clear ; in that case the Babyca must be the Trypio- 
tiko, which fornu the southern boundary of the city. 
It appears, however, from the same passage of Plu- 
tarch, that Aristotle regarded the Babyca as a bridge, 
and only the Cnacion as a river ; whence lie would 
have given the name of Cnacion to the Try- 
viotikoy and that of Babyca to the bridge over the 
Eurotas. 

The left, or eastern bank of the Eurotas, was not 
occupied by any part of Sparta. When Epaminendas 
invaded Laconia in n. c. 370 he marched down the 
left bank of the Enrotas till he reached the foot of the 
bridge which led through the hollow way into the city. 
But he did not attempt to force the passage across 
the bridge; and he saw on the other side a body of 
armed men drawn up in the temple of Athena 
Alea. He therefore continued his march along the 
left bank of the river till he arrived opposite to 
Amyclae, where he crossed the river. (Xen. Hell 
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vi. 5. § 27.) The account of Xenophon illustrates 
a passage ef Pausanias. The latter writer, In de- 
scribing (iiS. 19. § 7) the road to Therapne, men- 
tions a statue of Athena Alea as standing between 
the city and a temple of Zeus Plusius, above the 
right bank of the Eurotas, at the point where the 
river was crossed; arid as only one bridge across the 
Eurotas is mentioned by ancient writers, there can 
be no doubt that the road to Therapne creased the 
bridge which Xenophon spake of, and the remains 
of which are still extant. Therapne stood, upon 
the Menehimn or Mouat Menriaius, which rose 
abruptly from the J eft hand of the river opposite the 
south-eastern extremity of Sparta. (Mevehdiov, 
Pdyk v. 22; Sffeph. li. v ; Mene- 

lausB Mods, Liv. xxxiv 'it 3 ,.) The *Aehclaium has 
beef) compared to the Jamcuium of Pome, and ruses 
about 760 feet ah >vo the -hrurotaft. It derived its 
name from a temple of M^Velaua, containing the 
tombs of Menelaus and Helen, whither Bolemn pro- 
cessions ot men and women were accustomed to re- 
pair, the men imploring Menelaus to grant them 
bravery and success in war, the women invoking 
Helen to liestow beauty upon uiem and their chil- 
dren. (l’aus. iii. 19. § 9; Herod, vi. 61; Isocr. 
Encom. Hel. 17; Hesych. s v. 'EAtvia, 0epa irea- 
rlSia.) The foundations of this temple were dis- 
covered in 1834 by Ross, who found amongst the 
ruins several small figures in clay, representing men 
in military costume and women in long robes, pro- 
bably dedicatory offerings made by the poorer classes 
to Menelaus and Helen. (Ross, Wanderungen in 
Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 13, seq.) The temple of 
Menelaus is expressly said to have been situated in 
Thkrai’NE (0€p<£xny, Stpdmu; Theramne, Plin.« 
iv. 5. s. 8), which was one of the most ancient and 
\ enerable places' in the middle valley of the Eurotas. 
It was said to have derived its name from a daughter 
of Lelex (Paus. iii, 19. § 9), and was the Achaean 
citadel of tl.~ district. It is described by the poets 
as the lofty well-towe.vd Therapne, surrounded by 
thick woods (Find, lsthm. i. 31; Coluth. 225), 
where slept the Dioscuri, the guardians of Sparta. 
(Find. A T em. x. 55.) Here was the fountain of 
Messeis, the water of which the captive women had 
to carry (Paus. iii. 20. § 1 ; Horn. II. vi. 457); and 
it was probably upon this height that the temple of 
Menelaus stood, which excited the astonishment of 
Telemachus in the Odyssey. Hence Therapne is said 
to have been in Sparta, or is mentioned as sy- 
nonymous with Sparta, (Bfpdwvat, t6Ms Aok<* vkk^ 
fiv rices Xirdprriit 4>curtv, Steph. B. s. v.; iv 2irdprp, 
Schol. ad Apoll.Rhod. ii. 162, Pind. lsthm . i. 31.) 
It is probable that further excavations upon this 
spot would bring to light some tombs of the heroic 
ages. The Phoebaeum, which has been already 
described as the open space on the right bank of 
the Eurotas [see p. 1028, b.], contained a temple of 
the ’Dioscuri. Not far from this place was the 
temple of Poseidon, surnamed Gaeaochus. (Paus. iii. 
20 . § 2 .) 

After the power of Sparta was destroyed by the 
battle of Leuctra, its territory was exposed to inva- 
sion and the city to attack The first time that an 
enemy appeared before Sparta was when Epami. 
nondas invaded Laconia in n. c. 390, as already re- 
lated. After crossing the river opposite Amyclae, he 
marched against the city. Hie cavaliy advanced as 
far as the temple of Poseidon Gaeaoebns, which we 
have seen from Pausanias was in the Phoeharam. We 
also learn from Xenophon that the Hippodrome was 
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in the neighbourhood of the temple of Poseidon, and 
consequently must not be confounded with the 
Dramas. The Thebans did not advance further, for 
they were driven back by a body of picked hoplites, 
whom Ageailaus had placed in ambush in the 
sanctuary of the Tyndaridae (Dioscuri), which we 
likewise know from Pausaniaa was in the Phoebaeum. 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 5. §§ 31, 32.) In b.c. 362 Epa- 
minondas made a daring attempt to surprise Sparta, 
and actually penetrated into the market-place; but 
the Spartans having received intelligence of hia ap* 
proach, the city had been put into a state of de- 
fence, and Epaminondas again withdrew without 
venturing upon an assahlt. (Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 
§§ 11 — 14; Polyb. is. 8; Diod. xv. 83.) In 
b. c. 218 Philip unexpectedly entered Laconia, 
descended the vale of the Eurotas by the left bank of 
the river, passing by Sparta, and then laid waste 
the whole country as far as Taenarus and Males. 
Lycorgus, the Spartan king, resolved to intercept 
him on his return: he occupied the beighte of the 
MenaSaium with a body of 2000 men, ordered the 
remaining forces of Sparta to be ready to take up 
their position between the city and the western bank 
of the river, and at the same time, by means uf a 
dam, laid the low ground in that part under water. 


Philip, however, contrary to the expectation of Ly- 
curgus, stormed the Menelaium, and brought his 
whole army safely through the pass, and encamped 
two stadia above the city. (Polyb. v. 17 — 24.) 
In 8. c. 195 Quinctius Flamininns attacked Sparta, 
because Nabis, the tyrant of the city, refused 
obedience to the terms which the Roman general 
imposed. With an army of 50,000 men Flamininus 
assaulted the city on its three undefended sides of 
Phoebaeum, Dictynnaeum, and Heptagoniae. He 
forced Ms way into the city, and after overcoming 
the resistance which he met with in the narrow 
ways at the entrance of the city, marched along the 
broad road (probably the Aphetais) leading to the 
citadel and the surrounding heights* Thereupon 
Nabis aet fire to the buildings nearest to the city 
walls, which compelled the Romans to retreat But 
the main object of Flamininus had been answered, 
for three days afterwards Nabis sent Ms ecta-in-iaw 
to implore peace. (Liv. xxxiv. 38, 89 ) The 
position of the Phoebaeum has been already ex- 
plained. The Dictynnaeum wee so called from the 
temple of Artemis IHetynaa, which Pansanisn de- 
scribes as situated at the end of the Aphetais. cton 
to the walls of the city (iiL 12. $8). Leake tMaks 
that the name of the village of KaUtymii may In e 
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SPARTABIUS CAMPUS. 

corruption of Heptagoniae; but it is more probable 
that the Heptagoniae lay further west in the direc- 
tion of Miitrd, as it was evidently the object of 
Flamininua to attack the city in different quartern. 

The small stream which encloses Sparta on the 
south, now called the Trypidtiko or river of Magida, 
is probably the ancient Tiasa (Tlcura), upon which 
stood the sanctuary of Pbaena and Cleta, and 
acmes which was the road to Amyclae. (Pans. iii. 
18. § 6,) Leake, however, gives the name of Tiasa 
to the Pcmddefauma, the next torrent southwards 
falling into the Eurotas. 

With respect to the gates of Sparta, the most im- 
portant was the one opposite the bridge of the Ku , 
rotas: it was probably called the gate toThempi 
Livy mentions two others, one leading to the Mr.. 
Neman town of Pharaq, and the other to Mount bat 
bosthenes (xxxv, 30). The former must have been 
upon the western aide of the city, near the village of 
Magnfa. Of the southern gates the most ini-' 
portant was the one leading to Amyclae. 

In this article it has not been attempted to give 
any account of the political history of Sparta, which 
forms a prominent part of Grecian history, and 
cannot be narrated in this work at suffiv ieut length 
to be of any value to the student. A few remarks 
upon the subject are given under Laoowla. 

The modern authority chiefly followed in draw- 
irig up the preceding account of the topography 
of Sparta is Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 219, 
aeq. Valuable information has also been derived 
from Leake, Morea, voL i. p. 1 50, seq., Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 129, seq. See also Mure, Tour in Greece, 
vol. n. p. 220, seq.; Ross, Wanderungen in Grit s- 
chenUind , vol. ii. p. 11, seq. ; Expedition scientijique 
de Merit, vol. ii. p. 61 , seq.; Boblaye, Recherche * , 
<)c, p. 78, seq. ; Beull, E'tudes sur le Piloponese, 
p. 49, seq. 

SPARTA'RIUS CAMPUS (2^aprdpioy we&lov, 
Strab. iii. p. 160), a district near Carthago Nova in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, 100 miles long and 30 broad, 
which produced the peculiar kind of grass called 
apartum , used for making ropes, mate, &c. (Plin. 
xix. 2. s. 8 ) It is the stipa tcnacissima of Linnaeus ; 
and the Spaniards, by whom it is called esparto , still 
manufacture it for the same purposes as those de- 
scribed by Pliny. It is a thin wiry rush, which is 
cut and dried like hay, and then soaked in water 
and plaited. It is very strong and lasting, and the 
manufacture still employs a large number of women 
and children. It was no doubt the material of which 
the Iberian whips mentioned by Horace ( Epod. iv. 3) 
w **re composed. (See Ford, Bandb . of Spain , p. 
168.) From this district Carthago Nova itself ob- 
tained the surname of “ Spartaria * [T. H. D.] 

SPARTO'LUS (SrdprvAor, Time. ii. 79, v. 18; 
kteph. B.), a town of the Chalcidic peninsula, 
at no great distance from Olynilms (Isaeus, de 
iRcaeogen. Hatred, p. 55), under the walls of which 
the Athenian forces were routed, b. c. 249. It 
belonged to the Bottiaeans, and was perhaps their 
capital, and was of sufficient importance to he men- 
tioned in the treaty between Sparta and Athena in 
the tenth year of the Peloponnesian War. [E.B. J.] 

SPAUTA (2wa9ra), a lake in Media Atropatene, 
which is intensely salt, so as to cause the itch on the 
bodies of persons who have unwittingly bathed in it, 
with injury also to their clothes (Strab. xi. p. 523). 
its present name is the Sea qfUnmiah. Its earliest 
Armenian name is said to have been Kaputan, or 
Kaputan Chow, whence the Greek form would seem 
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to have been modified. (L. Ingigi, Archaeol. Ar~ 
men. i. p. 1 60; St. Martin, M empires, i p. 59.) It is 
probably the same as the Maprteodj Xtftinj of Ptolemy 
(vi. 2 § 17).. Many travellers have visited it in 
modern times. (Tavernier, i. ch. 4; Morier, Sec. 
Voy ii. p. 179.) [VJ 

8PELAEUM, a place in Macedonia which Livy 
says was near Pella (xlv. 33). 

8PELUNCA ($perlonga% a place on the coast of 
Latium (in the t»mr« extendi] semse of that name), 
situated betotm Tarrarimi and Caicta. lie em- 
peror Tiberias had a vflla there, which fikriv&d its 
name fromis natural cave cr grotto, in pltlch the 
, emperor used to dine, and a bare he on one occasion 
iwry nearly lost his life, by the felling in of the roof 
"f the cavern (Tac. Ann. re. Suet -TO. 39). 
The villa is not again nuutemed, but it would appear 
that a village had grown up around it, a a Pliny 
mentions it in describing tin coast (“ locus, Spe- 
iuncae” Plin. iii. 5. a. 9), ai*2 its memory is still 
preserved by a village named Sperlonga, on a rocky 
point about 8 miles W. of Gaeta. Some Roman 
remains are still visible there, and the cave belonging 
to the Imperial villa may be identified by some 
remains of architectural decoration still attached 
to it (Craven’s Abrt&zi, vol. L p 73). [E. H. B.] 
SPEOS ARTE'MIDOS, the present grottoes of 
Bem-hassan, was situated N. of Antinoe, in Middle 
Aegypt, m the eastern bank of the Nile, in lat. 27° 
40' N. The name is variously written : Peas in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 167, Wesseling); Pois in 
the Notitia Imperii ; but Speos is probably the true 
form, implying an excavation (tnrtos) in the rocks. 
Speos Arteinidos was rediscovered by the French 
and Tuscan expedition into Aegypt early in the 
present century. It was constructed by some of 
the Pharaohs of the 18th dynasty in a desert-valley 
ninning into the chain of Arabian hills. The structure 
as a whole consists of a temple, and of between thirty 
and forty catacombs. The temple is dedicated to 
Pasht, BubastiB, the Artemis of the Greeks. (Herod, 
ii. 58.) The catacombs appear to have served as 
the general necropolis of the Hermopolite norne. For 
although Hermopolis and its district lay on the 
western bank of the Nile, yet as the eastern hills at 
this spot approach very closely to the stream, while 
the western hills recede from it, it was more con- 
venient to ferry the dead over the river than to 
transport them across the sands. Some of these 
catacombs were appropriated to the mummies of 
animals, cats especially, which were worshipped by 
the Hermopolitans. In the general cemetery two of 
these catacombs merit particular attention : (1) 
the tomb of Neoopth, a military chief in the reign 
of Sesortasen I. and of his wife Rotei; (2) that of 
Amenhemc, of nearly the same age, and of veiy 
similar construction. The tomb of Neoopth, or, as it 
is more usually denominated, of Tlotei, has in front 
an architrave excavated from the rock, and sup- 
ported by two columns, each 23 feet high, with six- 
teen fluted faceleis. The columns have neither base 
nor capital; but between the architrave and the 
head of the column a square abacus is inserted. A 
denteled cornice runs over the architrave. The 
effect of the structure, although it ia hardly de- 
tached from the rock, is light and graoefiil. The 
chamber or crypt is 30 feet square, and its roof ia 
divided into three vaults by two architraves, each of 
which was originally supported by a single column, 
now vanished. The walls are painted in com- 
| partments of the most brilliant colours, and the 
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drawing is generally in the beat style of Aagyptlon 
ait. They represent various events in the life of 
Neoopth. From the tomb of Rotei, indeed, might be 
compiled a very copious record of the domestic life 
of tne Aegyptians. On its walls are depicted, 
among many othere, the following subjects : the 
return of warriors with their captives; wrestlers; 
hunting wild beasts and deer; the Nile boats, in- 
cluding the Bari or high-prowed bfcrge, and fisheries ; 
granaries and flax-dressing; spinning and weaving; 
games with the lance, the ball, and the discus; and 
the rites of sepulture. The tomb of Amenheme is 
covered also with representations of men in various 
postures of wrestling; and the other grottoes are not 
less interesting for their portraitures of civil and 
iomestio life. (Wilkinson, Modem Egypt and 
Tkebet ; Rosellini, Mon. Civ. voL L; Kenrick, Ane, 
Egypt, vol. i. p. 47, fblL) [ W. B. D.J 

SPERCHE1US (awfpxwrfr: EUddho), a river in 
the S. of Thessaly, rising in Mount Tymphrestns 
‘(Strab. ix. p. 483), and flowing into the Maliac 
gull The Dryopes and Aenianes dwelt in the upper 
part of its oourse till it entered the plain of Mails, j 
through which it flowed to the sea. In ancient 
times it joined the sea at Anticyra; and the rivers 
Dynes, Melos, and Asopus fell separately into the 
sea to the B. of the Sperchehta, (Herod. viL 198.) 
But the Spsrcbeins has changed its course, and now 
fills into the sea much further wrath, about a milt 
from Thermopylae. The Dyras and Melaa now unite 
their streams, and M into* the Spercheios, as does 
also the Awpua. [TBiRiiQrrua] Sperohrius 
is celebrated in mythology as a river-god [Did. qf 
Biogr. e. e.], and is mentioned in connection with 
Achilles, (Horn. IL xviL 142.) Its name also 
frequently occurs in the other poets. (Aeseh. Pert. 
486; Sophod. PkU. 722; Virg. Oeorg. ii. 486; 
Lucan, vi. 366.) (Leake, Northern Grtcct, vaL ii. 
pp. 8, 11, 15.) 

SPERCHIAE, a place in Thessaly, which, accord- 
ing to the description of Livy (xxxii. 13). would 
seem to have been situated at no great distance from 
the sources of the Spercheiua. Ptolemy (ni. 13. 
§ 17) mentions a place Spercheis between Echinus 
and Thebes in Phthiotis ; and Pliny (iv. 7. s. 13) 
places Sperchios in Doris. It is probable that these 
three names indicate the same place, but that its real 
position was unknown. 

SPHACTE'RIA. [Pn.m] 

SPHAETUA. [Caxjuiuua.} 

SPHA'GIAE. [Ptlus.] 

SPHENDALE. [Attica, p. 330, a.] 
SPHENTZAN1DM, a place in Dalmatia, SE. of 
the mad from Soodra to Naissus. (Ann. Comn. 9. 
p. 262). Probably the modem Ptcdana [T. H. D.l 
SPHETTUiR. [Attica, p. 332, b.] 
SPHTNGiUM. [Bosom, p. 412, a.] 

SPINA (Nwhw, Strab. ; N* tea, Steph. B.: Eth. 
Sfodryi nod Jtiflu/i), an ancient city of Italy, 
situated osar the eootberomoet month of the Padua, 
within the Hmito of Gallia Ciaal pans. It was, accord- 
ing to Dtenyaina, apelasgic settlement, and one of 
the moat flourishing cities handed by that people in 
Italy, uyonfinr for a considerable time the dominion 
of the Adriatic, and deriving great wealth from its 
commercial relations, so that the dttooua had a 
treasury si Delphi, which they adorned with costly 
offerings. They worn subsequently expelled from 
their city by an overwhelming feme of barbarians, 
and compelled to abandon Italy. (Dhmys. i. 18, 
28.) Bimbo gives a similar account of the naval 


greatness of Spins, as well as of its treasury at Delphi ? 
but he calls it a Greek (Hellenic) city; and Scyhx, 
who notices only Greek, or reputed Greek, cities, 
mentions Spina apparently as such. Its Greek 
origin is confirmed also by Justin, whose authority, 
however, is not worth much. (Strab. v. p. 214, ix. 
p. 421 ; Scyl. p. 6. § 19; Justin, xx. 1 ; Plin. iii. 16. 
s. 20.) But these authorities, as well as the feet 
that it had a treasury at Delphi, which is undoubtedly 
historical, seem to exclude the euppositfoi that it was 
an Etruscan city, like the neighbouring Adria ; and 
whatever be the foundation of the story of the old 
Peksgic settlement, there seems no reason to doubt 
that it was really a Greek colony, though we have 
no account of the period of its establishment. Scy- 
laa. alludes to it as still existing in his time; hence 
it is clear that the harbariana who are said by Dio- 
nysius to have driven out tlw inhabitants, can be no 
other than the neighbouring Gault; and that the 
period of its destruction was not very long before the 
conquest of Cisalpine Gaul by the Romans. It does 
not appear to have ever been rebuilt or become a 
Roman town. Strabo speaks of it as in his time s 
mere village ; and Pliny repeatedly alludes to it u 
a place no longer in existence. (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20, 
17. s. 21 ; Strab. v. p. 214.) No subsequent trace of 
it is found, and Ha rite has t erer been ascertained. 
We know, however, that it mutt have been situated 
on or near the southernmost arm of the Pad as, which 
derived from it the name of Sputeticcm Ostium, 
and which probably corresponded with the modern 
Po di Pr im aro. [Padus ] But the site of Spins 
must now be Bought far from the sea : Strabo tells 


us that even in his time it was '90 stadia ( 1 1 miles) 
from the coast ; though it was said to have been 
originally situated on the sea. It is probably now 
4 or 5 miles further inland ; but the changes which 
have token place in the channels of the mens, ns web 
os the vast accumulations of alluvial soil, render it 
almost hopeless to look for its rite. 

Pliny tells us that the Spinetic branch of the Padus 
was the one which was otherwise called E rid an us ; 
but it U probable that this was merely one of the 
attempts to connect the mythical Eridanus with the 
actual Pad us, by applying its name to one particular 
branch of the existing river. It is, however, probable 
that the Spinetic channel was, in very early times, one 
of the principal months of the river, and much 
more considerable than it afterwards became. [P4- 
DI78.1 [K.H.B.] 

8PINAB, a place in Britannia Banana, E. of 
Aqua Solis ( Baity, (ftm. Ant m. 486, 486.) Now 
the village of 8pem near Nevbwr* in 
which baa its name of nem in regard to SpinM, the 


l) [T.H.D.] 
/ SPEIBAEUM 


ancient borough. (Camden, p. 168.) . 

SP1RAEUM (Plin. iv. 6. a. 9) or SPEIBAEU 
(PtoL iii. 16. § 12), a promontory on the 
coast of Peloponnesus upon the confines of the terri- 
tories of Corinth and Epidatuma. For details, «« 
Vol. L p. 686, a. a _ .. 

SPOLET1UM (IwmMrrwv t Eth. Spoletinus . 
Spoleto), a city of Umbria, situated between to- 
terexnna (Term) and Trebia (TVeri), 
miles & of the sources of the Olitamnus. Its 
is not mentioned in history as an Umbrian town* 
nor have we anv ac cou n t of its existence jwne" 
to the establishment of tha Borneo < wkiy» * * 
was settled tharain n*a 240 , Jail aftor the wj® 
the Finrt Panie War (Ur, Epit xx.; Vrilw >• 
14). hwm a Cofenfe Latina, «»* 
peatedly mentioned during the fieeond P«n» 



SPOLETIUM. 

In b. a 217, just *ft«r the battle at the Lake 
Trasimenos, Hannibal advanced to the gates of 
Spoletinm, and made an assault upon the city, bat 
was repulsed with so much vigour by the colonists, 
that lie drew off his forces and crossed the Apen- 
nines into Picenum. (Liv. xxii. 9.) A few years 
later (B. c. 209) Spoletium was one of the colonics 
which distinguished themselves by their fidelity and 
zeal in the service of Borne, at the most trying 
moment of the war. ( Id. xxvii. \0.) For some 
tune after this we bear but little of Spoletium, 
though it seems to have been a flourishing mum- ; 
ci pal town. In B. c. 167 it was selected by the 
senate as the place of confinement of Gentius, kin » 
of Illyria, and his sons; but the dtisens declined , 
take charge of them, and they were transferred to 1 
Iuuvium (Liv. xlv. 43). But in the mil War between i 
Marius and Bulla it suffered severely. A battle j 
was fought beneath its walls in b. c. 82, between 
Pornpeius and C risen*, the generals of Sulla, and 
Oarrinas, the lieutenant of Carbo, in which the latter 
was defeated, and compelled to take refuge in the 
city. (Appian, B. C. i. 89.) After the victory of 
Sulla, Spoletium was one of the p!a\c« severely 
punished, all its territory being confiscated, appo- 
icntly for the settlement uf a military colony (Flor. 
iii. 21; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 254.) Floras calls 
Solatium at this time one of the “municipiu Italiae 
splendidiasinm;” but this is probably a rhetorical 
exaggeration. Cicero, however, terms it, in reference 
to a somewhat earlier period, “ colonia Latina in 
prim is firma et illustria.” (Cic. pro Baib . 21.) It 
became a immicipium (in common with the other 
Latin colonies) by virtue of the Lex Julia; and docs 
not appear to lmve subsequently obtained the title of ! 
a colony, though it received a fresh accession of set- j 
tiers. ( Lib. Col. p. 225; Zurnpt, l. c.) It is again ' 
mentioned during the Perasian War (b. c. 41), as i 
affoiding a retreat to Muuatius Plancus when he 
was defeated by Octavian (Appian, B. C. v. 33); 
and seems to have continued under the Empire to 
he a flourishing municipal town, though rarely men- j 
turned in history. (Strab v. p. 227; PIin. iii. 14. 1 
8. 19; Ptol.iii. 1. § 54; Orell. Inscr. 1100, 1103, 
39G6.) It was at or near Spoletium that the ein- ] 
peror Aemilianua was encamped, when the death \ 
of his rivals Gallus and Volusianus gave him 
temporary possession of the empire; and it was there 
also that he was himself put to death by his soldiers, 
after a reign of only three months. (Viet. EpiL 31.) 
Spoletium is again mentioned during the Gothic 
^Vars, after the fall of the Western Empire, when 
i* was taken by the Gothic king Totila (Procop. 
*3* G. iii. 12), who partially destroyed its fortifica- 
tions; but these were restored by Norses (lb. iv. 

It was at this time regarded as a strong 
fortress, and was a place of importance ou that ac- 
count. Under the Lombards it became the capital 
of a duchy (about ▲. d. 570), the dukes of which 
soon rendered themselves altogether independent of 
the Lombard kings, and established their authority 
^ ver * considerable part of Central Italy. The 
duchy of Spoleto did not cease to exist till the 12th 
century. 

Spoletium was not situated on the Via Flaroinia, 
properly so called. That line of highroad proceeded 
from Narnia to Mev&nia (Bevagna) by a more direct 
course through Camilla*, thus leaving on the right 
hand the two important towns of Interanana and 
Spoletium. (Strab. v. p. 227.) We learn from 
Tacitus that this continued to be the Hue of the 
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Flaminian Way as late as the time of Vespasian (Tac. 
Hist. iii. 60); but at s later period the road through 
Interamna and Spoletium came into general use, 
ami w the one ‘given in the Itineraries. (ftm. Ant . 
p. 125; Jtin. Bier, p, 613.) This must have 
followed very nearly tU same line with the modern 
road from Home to Perugia , which cross** a steep 
mountain pass, called Monte Somtna, betw^n Aw- 
Uto and Term; and tlsto was probably the retocn that 
this line was SffDided ito the first instance by the Via 
FhumnUL But there must always have been a 
branch reed to Spoletinm. ind from thence, a* / we 
isam from ffnetonius ( Veep. 1), another ''branch 
to Norsia ln the upper va ? by of the Nsr. 

SpoleUt is Sdtill a tolerably flourishing place, with 
the rank of acity. It Was several Lai mi. r emains, 
among which the most interesting is an arch com- 
monly called the Porta (TArmibale y as being sup- 
pled t<» be the gate of the city from whenoi that 
geurral was repulsed. There is, however, no foun- 
dation for this: and it is doubtful whether the arch 
was a gateway at all. Some remains of an ancient 
theatre are still visible, and portions of two or three 
ancient temples are built into the walls of modern 
churches. A noble aqueduct, by which the city is 
still supplied with water, though often a^bed to 
j the Romans, is not really earlier than the time of 
I the Lombard dukes. Same remains of the patae 
| inhabited by the latter, but first built by Theodoric, 
are also visible in the citadel which crowns the bill 
: above the town. [E. H. B.] 

I SPO'RADES (SropdBe s), or the “ Scattered ," a 
; group of islands in the Aegaean, Cretan, and 
Carpathian seas, so called because they were scattered 
throughout these seas, in opposition to ihe Cyclades, 
which lay round Delos in a circle. But the dis- 
tinction between these groups was not accurately 
observed, and we find seveial islands sometimes 
ascribed to the Cyclades, and sometimes to the 
Sporades. Tl) . islands usually included among the 
Cyclades are given under that article. [Vol. I. p. 
723.] Scylax makes two groups of Cyclades; but 
lii.s southern gioup, which lie places off the coast of 
Laconia and near Crete, are the Sporades of other 
writers: in this southern group Scylax specifies. 
Melos, Ciinolos,01iaros,Sicinos, Thera, Anaphe, Asty- 
palaea (p. 18, ed. Hudson). Strabo first mentions 
among the Sporades the islands lying off Crete, — 
Thera, Anaphe, Therasia, los, Sicinos, Lagnsa, Pho- 
legandros (x. pp. 484, 485). Then, after de- 
scribing the Cyclades, he resumes his enumeration 
of the Sporades, — Ainorgos, Lebinthoe, Lena, Pat- 
mos, the Corassiae, Icaria, Astypalaea, Teloe,Chalcia, 
Nisvros, Casus, the Calydnae (x. pp. 487 — 
489). Pliny (iv. 12. fi. 23) gives a still longer list 
An account of each island is given under its own 

name. , . , . , 

STABA'TIO, in Gallia, a name which occurs m the 
Table pn a read from Vienna ( Vienne) past Cularo 
(Grenoble) to the Alpis Cottia (Mont Gmdvre). 
Stabatio is placed between Durotincom and Alpis 
Cottia, D’Anville fixed Stabatio at Mmmtmr or 
Monetier near Briangon. [G. L.] 

STA'BIAE (2rd$uu: Eth. Stabianus; Bou near 
Castell ’a 3fare), a city of Campania, situated at the 
foot of the Mons Lactarius, about 4 miles & of Pom. 
peii, and a mile from the sea. The first mention of it 
in history occurs during the Social War (b. 0. 90), 
when it was taken by the Samnite general 0, Panina 
(Appian, B. C. i. 42). But it was retaken by Ml* 
the following year (u. c. 89), and entirely deatopyad 
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(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9). Nor was it ever restored, so as 
to resame the rank of a town; Pliny tells os that it 
was in his time a mere village, and the name is not 
mentioned by any of the other geographers. It is, 
however, incidentally noticed both by Ovid and Colu- 
mella (Ovid. Afet.xv. 711; Colam. R.R.x. 139), and 
seemB to have been, in common with the whole coast 
of the Bay of Naples, a favourite locality for villas. 
Among others Pomponianas, the friend of the elder 
Pliny, had a villa there, where the great naturalist 
sought refuge during the celebrated eruption of Vesu- 
vius in a. i>. 79, and where he perished, suffocated by 
the cinders and sulphureous fumes (Plin. Ep. vi. 
16). It is certain that Stabise was on this occasion 
buried under the ashes and cinders of the voloano, 
though less completely than Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum; but the bite was again inhabited, and the 
name was retained throughout the period of the 
Roman Empire, though it appears to have never 
again risen into a place of any consideration. It was 
chiefly resorted to by invalids and others, on account 
of its neighbourhood to the Along lActarius, for the 
purpose of adopting a milk diet (Galen, de Meth. 
Med. v. 12 ; Caasiod. Var. xi. 10 ; Symmach. Ep. 
vi. 17). Its name k found also in the Tabula, and 
was preserved in that of CaeteU 'a Mare di Stadia, 
liorne by the modem town. The Stabiae of t be 
Lower Empire seems to have been situated on the 
coast, in the bight of the Bay of Nnplee ; and pro- 
bably did not occupy the same site with the older 
town, which seems to have been situated about a 
mile inland at the foot of the hill of Gragnano. 
The exact spot waa forgotten till the remains were 
accidentally brought to light about 1760; and since 
that time excavations have been frequently made 
on the site, but the results are far less interesting 
than those of Pompeii and Herculaneum. They 
confirm the account of Pliny, by showing that there 
was no town on the spot, but merely a row of 
straggling villas, and these for the most part of an 
inferior class. They seem to hare suffered severely 
from the earthquake of a. t>. 63, which did so much 
damage to Pompeii also. (Swinburne's Travel*, vol. 
i. p. 82.) [E.H.B.] 

STABULA, in Gallia, is placed by the Antonine 
Itin. vi. from Combes {Grot Ktrm)/s) and xviii. from 
Argentovaria (Artzenheim'). These distances bring 
us to a place between Qtmarsheim and Rautohem, 
where Rbenanns, quoted by D'Anville, says that 
traces of an old place are found. 

The word Stabula meant a station or resting place 
for travellers, a kind of inn, as we see from a {manage 
of Ulpian {Dig. 47. tit. 5. s. 1); U qui naves, oau- 
pona% stabula rxercent ; ” and the men who kept 
these places were “ Stabularii.” [G. L.] 

STABULUM, AD, in Gallia, is placed by the 
Antonine Itin. between Salsulae (Salse*) and Sum- 
mits Pyrenaeus, or the pass of the Pyrenees at 
BeUegarde. It is supposed to be 1a. Boulu, which 
looks like a part of the old name, on the left bank of 
the Tech. The distances in the Itin. both from 
fiakuUe to Ad SUbuloin, and from Ad Stabulutn 
1o Stimulus Pyrenaeus, are a great deal too much. 
The name, however, and the place Le Boulu on the 
Tech seem to fix the position of this Stabulum. 
[Ckhturiokes, Ad; Stabula.] [G. L.] 
STABULUM DIOME'DIS (itin. Ant p. 331; 
It. liter, p. 908), a place on the coast of Thrace, on 
the Via Kgnatk, 18,000 paces, according to Itin. | 
Ant., 12,000, according to 1 l Hier., from Ponmla, 
or Maximianopohs; probably the same as Pliny (iv. 


1 1. s. 18) calls Tirida : 44 Oppidum fuit Tlrida, Dio 
media ©quorum stabulis dirmn.” This Diomedes was 
king of the Bistones in Thrace, and was in the habit 
of throwing strangers to be devoured by his savage 
horses, till at length he himself was punished in the 
same way by Hercules. (Mela, ft. 2. § 8.) Lapie 
places it near the modem laeeiheni. [J. jn 

STABULUM NOVUM.a town probably of the Co- 
setani, in Hispacia Tarrac oncosis, (/tie. AnL p. 390 .) 
Variously identified with Villanueva de Sitgea, Villa- 
nueva , and Sfehtufa, or Sagarre. [T. H. 1) ] 

STACH1R (2rd X up y Ptol. iv. 6. §§ 7 and 8), a 
river on the W. coast of Libya Interior, which rose 
in Mount Ryssadium. Not far from its source it 
formed a lake named Clonia, and after flowing m ,\ 
westerly direction, discharged itself into the Sinus 
Uesperius, to the SE. of the promontory of Ryess- 
dium. It is probably the tame river which Pliny 
(v. l.s. 1) calls Salsus, and may be tftp modern 
St. John or 8t Antonio river, also called Rio dc 
Gnaon. [T. 11. D.l 

STAGELRA, STAGE1RUS (2rdy*V°s, Herod, 
vii. 115 ; Thuc. iv. 88, v. 18 ; Strab. vii. p. 331, 
Fr. S3, 96 ; lrrdyetpa, ml. Xrdrreipa, Ptol. iii. 13. 
§ 10; Plin. iv. 17, xvi. 67), a town of Cbalcidioe in 
Macedonia, and a colony of Andros. The army of 
Xerxes, after passing through the plain of Sykua, 
passed through Stageims to arrive at Acanthus. 
In the eighth year of the Peloponnesian War it sur- 
rendered to Brasidas, and two yean afterwards was 
included in the treaty between Sparta and Athens. 
It was the birthplace of Aristotle. Alexander, from 
regard to his great teacher, restored this town, 
which with other Grecian colonies in that quarter 
had fallen into decay, when W. Thrace had become 
part of the Macedonian kingdom. (Plat. Alex. 7, 
l>iog. Laert. v. § 4 ; Theophr. H. P. 102; Aelian. 
V. 11. iii. 17.) But the improvement was not per- 
manent, and no memorial of the birthplace of 
Aristotle remains, unless the coins inscribed 'O pBa- 
yopiur are of this place, a» Eckhel (vol. ii. p. 73) 
.supposed, on the authority of a fragment in the 
Geographi Minorca (vol. iv. p. 42, ed. Hudson). 
Leake ( Northern Greece , vol. iii. p. 168) has fixed 
the site at Stavroe, which he considers to be a con- 
traction of the old name: it is almost presumption 
to differ with so great an authority in comparative 
geography; but it may be observed that the name 
Stavroe or “ Cross" is common enough in Greece, 
and Mr. Bowen (Mount Mho* , p. 120, London, 

1852) has shown, from a comparison with the Pas- 
sage in Herodotus (L c.), that the traditional bebe 
of the Macedonian peasants in identifying Iehona 
or Nieoro, as it is called by them, with Stageirus, 
rests upon satisfactory grounds. The position 0 
this village, on the S. face of a wooded mountain 
which commands a view of Mt. Athos and 
Aegean, is very much that of on Hellenic city, 
there are vaat substructions of Hellenic 
all around. The Kpitomieer of Strabo M. p. » J* 
who lived not long before the eleventh °®n JJj 
has a port and island called Capbub (Kdvpo 
near Stageirus, which is probably the »la 
Lefthiridha mm C. Mormiri ; Leake 
prefer., in accanUnoe with hie riewe that 
npment* Siageirtu, the pert and kW*# 

Uidka. L*- *• tL. 

STAGNA VOLCABUM, on the coael [of «•" 
Narbomntia. Mela (1L 8) «_“• B Tte T 

Vokarum, which ha plaoaa W. of the UnrU 

are the long line of Hang, between Av**-# 



STALIOCANUS PORTUS. 

and Agde, separated from the land bj a long, narrow, 
n. -Juk widens near Cette, where the Mona Setius 
is ’These lagunes are the E'tangs de Tau , de Fron - 
finnan, & Maguelone, and others. Avienus (Or. 
Marit. 58) mentions the Taurus or £' tariff de Tau: 

u Tsurnm palodem namque gentiles vocant.” 

rFKOYl JVGUM; LEDITS]. [G. L.] 

L STALIOCANUS PORTUS (S(T)oAto*a*bj At- 
Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 2) places this port between 
(jobaemn Promontorium [GobakumJ and the mouth 
«t the Tetus, on the coast of Gallia Logdunen^. 
D'Anville (Notice, <fc.) found in a manuscript yh m 
of the Arise du Conquet the name of Port Slioatn , 

2si. of Cap Mate, at the bottom of the road of Luo 
Christ. Lobineau in his History of Bretagne '■uv- 
that the name means White Tower, and that there 
wen* traces of a port there, constructed of brick 
and cement. Ganelin places the Staliocanus on the 
N. const of Bretagne, at the outlet of the nv»*r on 
wj,ich Morlaix stands. It is impossible to deter- 
IUi ne which of the numerons bays on this irregular 
coast is Ptolemy’s Staliocanus. fG J ] 

STANACUM, a place in Noricum, on the road 
loading along the Danube from Augusta Vindeli- 
oorum to Carnuntum and VIndobona. (It. Ant, 

). 249 , Tab. Pent.) Its exact site is uncertain. 
(Comp. Muchar, NorQown , i. p. 285.) [L. S.] 

STATIELLI (XraritKKoi), a tribe of Ligurians, 
who inhabited the northern slopes of the Apennines, 
on both sides of the valley of the Bormida. Their 
locality is clearly fixed by that of the town of Aquae 
Matiellae, now Acqui, which grew up under the 
Raman Empire r rom a mere watering place into a 
large and populous towu, and the chief place of the 
.surrounding district. The Statielli are mentioned 
by Livy in b. c. 173, as an independent tribe, who 
were attacked by the Roman consul, M. Popillius: 
after defeating them in the field, he attacked and 
took their city, which Livy calls Carystus, and, not 
* ontent with disarming them, sold the captives as 
slaves. This proceeding was severely arraigned at 
Rome by the tribunes, especially on the ground that 
tht Statielli had previously been uniformly faithful 
to the Roman alliance; but they did not succeed in 
enforcing reparation (Liv. xlii. 7, 8, 9, 21). Livy 
writes the name Statiellatea, while Decimus Brutus, 
who crossed their territory on his march from Mu* 
tins, n. c. 44, and addresses one of his letters to 
t’icero from theuce, dates it “ finibus Statiellensium” 
(Cic. ad Fam. xi. 11). Pliny, who enumerates 
them among the tribes of Ligurians existing in his 
time, calls them Statielli, and their chief town 
Aquae Statiellorum (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7). The site of 
Carystus, mentioned only by Livy, in the passage 
above cited, is wholly unknown. [E. H. B. j 
STATO'NIA (3 t arwla : Eth. Statoniensis), a 
town of Southern Etruria, which is mentioned by 
Strabo among the smaller towns (iroAlx w ) m tRat 
part of Italy. (Strab. v. p. 226.) I’liny also 
mentions the Statones among the municipalities of 
Etruria (iii. 5. 8 . 8), but neither author affords any 
nearer clue to its situation. We lcam, however, that 
it waa celebrated for its wine, which was one of the 
mo&t noted of those grown in Etruria (Plin. xiv. 
6 - a. 8), and that there were valuable stone-quarries 
111 its territory. (Vitruv. ii. 7. § 3.) From the 
terms in which Vitruvius speaks of those, it seems 
probable that the district of Statonia, which he calls 
“ praei’ectura Statoniensis,” adjoined that of Tar- 
quinii ; and both Pliny and Seneca allude to the 
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I existence of a lake “ in agro Statomenai,” in which 
‘ there were floating islands. (Plin. ii. 95. a, 98; 
Senec. N. d iii. 125.) This can hardly be any other 
than the small Lego di Memmo , a few miles W. of 
the more extensive Lugo di Bolsena : we must there- 
fore probably look for Statonia between this and 
Tarquinii. But within this space several sites Have 
been indicated as possessing traces of ancient babi- 
( tat ion; among other*, Ft^rr^se and Castro , the last 
| of which is regarded by Oliver os the site of Sta- 
♦yinia, and has as plausible a claim as any Otte*/. 

But there is nothing really to decide the point. 

(O- tjvi-r, JtaL p. 617; Dennis’? Etruria , vol. i. pp. 

,M 468.) (“E. H. B.] 

ST A fUAS (AD), the name wf two places 
i-i Panmuda, one of which was situated on the 
Danube, a little tp the west of Bregetio (It. Ant. 
p 246. A otCL Imp.), and the otner further sou+h- 
»u-\ m the neighbourhood of AliS£* and Alta fiipa 
( lL A nt p. 244), which Muclrar (Norikum, i. p. 
264) identifies with Ssekszard. fL. S.") 

STATU AS (AD), a town in the territory of the 
Contestant in Hispania Tarraconensis. (I tin. Ant. 
p. 400.) Variously identified with Adsaneta and 
A ativa or 5. Felipe. [T. H. D.] 

STAVANI (Zrauayot, Piol. iii. 5. § 25), a people 
in European Sarmatia, at the N. foot of Mons Bo- 
dinns. Ukert (iii. 2. § 435) conjectures that we 
Bhould read %r\avdvoi, that is, Slavi, and seeks them 
on the Duna and the llmensee. (T. H. D.] 

STECTO'RIUM (iTtirrSpiov : EtL^Kro^s), 

, a town of Phrygia, between Peltae and Synnada. 

> (Ptol. v. 2. § 25; Paus x. 27. § 1.) Kiepert (in 
Franz’s Funf Inschriften , p. 36) identifies it with 
the modern Ajijum Karahissar. (Comp. Sestini, 
Nvm. Vet. p. 126.) [L. S.J 

STEPK1A. T Attica, p. 332, a.] 

STELAE (5t^Aoi, Steph. B. s. v .), a Cretan city 
which is described by the Byzantine geographer as 
being near two to.. ns, which are called, in the pub- 
] ndied editions of his wo;k, Paraesus and Rhi- 
thymna. In Mr. rash ley’s map the site is fixed 
at the Mohammedan village of PhxUppo on the 
route from Kasteliana (Inatus) to Haghias Dhtka 
(Gortvna). [E- B* J*] 

STELLA'TIS CAMPUS web the name given to 
a part of the rich plain of Campania, the limits of 
which cannot be clearly determined, but which 
appears to have adjoined the “ Falernus ager,” and 
to have been situated likewise to the N. of the 
Vulturnus. Livy mentions it more than once during 
the wars of the Romans with the Samnites (ix. 44, 
x. 31), and again during the Second Punic War, 
when Hannibal found himself there by an error of 
his guides (Liv. xxii. 13). From his expressions it 
would appear to have adjoined the “ Catenas ager, 
and apparently was the part of the plain lying between 
Cales and the Vulturous. ^ *as a part of the 
public lands of the Roman people, which the tribune 
Rullus proposed by his agrarian law to parcel out 
among the poorei citizens (Cic. de Leg. “• 

31): this was for the time successfully opposed by 
Cicero, but the measure was carried into effect a few 
years later by the agrarian law of Caesar, pasBedm 
his consulship, b. c. 59 (Suet. Caes. 20). The 
statement of Suetonius that the district thus named 
was previously regarded by the Romans as i come- 
crated, is clearly uegetiradby the 
in the passages just referred to. The name of Stel- 
UUmuAger deems to hsve been given to edurtnet 
in quite another put of Italy, fonning a pert of the 
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territory of Capena in southern Etruria, It was to which fountain there was a descent excavated 
from this district that the Stellatine tribe derived its among the rocks. The city contained in the time 
name (Fest, s. v. SteUatina). [E. H. B.] of Pausanias a temple of Artemis Stiritis, made of 

STENA, a station in Macedonia, on the road from crude brick, containing two statues, one of Pentelic 
Tauriana (Doir&n) to Stobi ( PeuL Tab .), which is marble, the other of ancient workmanship, covered 
evidently the pass now called Demirkapi , or u Iron Vith bandages. (Pans. x. 35. §§ 8 — 10.) Stiris 
Gate,” where the river Axiua is closely bordered by was one of the Phocian cities destroyed by Philip at 
perpendicular rocks, which in one place have been the close of the Sacred War (Pans. x. 3* 8 2 )i hut 
excavated for the road (Leake, Northern Greece, it was afterwards rebuilt and was inhabited at the 
voL iii. p. 442.) [E. B. J.] time of the visit of Pansanias. The rains of Stiris, 

STE'NTORIS LACUS (Iretrroph Xlfunq, Herod, now called Paled khora, are sitnated upon a tabular 
vii. 58; Acropol. p. 64), a lake on the south-east height defended by precipitous rocks, about a quarter 
coast of Thrace, formed by the Hebrus, and opening of an hoar’s ride from the monastery of St. Luke, 
into the Aegean near the town of Aenos. Pliny The summit is surrounded with a wall of loose con- 
(iv. 11. s. 18) incorrectly places on it a Stkntoris struction, and the surface of the rock within the 
Portus ; and Mannert conjectures that perhaps the inckwure is excavated in many placee far habitation*, 
right reading in Herodotus (l c.) is \iplva, not The fountain of water described by Pausanias is 
Alpyijr. [J. R] probably the copious source within the walls of the 

STENUS, a river of Thrace, mentioned by Mela monastery issuing from the side of th£ hill. This 
only (ii. 2. § 8) as near Maronea, on the south coast fountain is mentioned in an inscription fixed in the 
The name is probably corrupt, as it occure in the outer wall of the church. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
MSS. in a great variety of forms,— -St enos, Stance, vol ii. p. 528, seq.) 

Schoenus, Scenus, Sitlienos, &c. (See Tzsc^ucke, STLUPI or STLUPPI (jTXoihri, 3rAa9wwi,Ptol. 
ad loc.y. [J.E.] ii. 16. (17.) § 9), a place in Liburnia. the Mta- 

STENYCLA'RUS (2rerfa\apos, 2rcrif«cAi|po9 : bitants are called Stlupirii by Pliny (HI 21. s. 25). 
Eth arerwcA^pioi), a town in the north of Mes- Perbaps the present Slunk [T. H, 1).] 

senia, and the capital of the Dorian conquerors, STOBI (Srddot, Strab. vii p. 829, rV. 4, riii, p. 
built by Cresphontes. Andania had been the an- 389; Ptol. iii. 13. § 4; Liv. uxiii. 19, xxxix 59, 
cient capital of the country. (Pans. iv. 3. § 7; xl. 21, xlv. 29; Pliu. iv. 17), a town in the NW. of 
Strab. viii. p. 361.) The town afterwards ceased Paeonia in Macedonia, which appears to haTe been 
to exi.st, but its name was given to the nortlieru of a place of some importance under the Macedonian 
the two Messenian plains. (Paus. iv. 33. § 4, iv. kings, although probably it hail been greatly reduced 
15. § 8; Herod, ix. 64.) [Messexia, p. 341.1 by the incursions of the Dardani, when Philip had 
STEPHAXAPHANA, more correctly, perhaps, an intention of founding a new city near it in 
Stephani F&nuin, a place in Illyria Graeco, on the memory of a victory over these troiMesoine neigh - 
Via Egnatia (/ tin. Hvsros. p. 608). It was the boars, and which he proposed to call Perseis, in 
ciiitle of St. Stephen ( rov hyiov Jr^dvoi/), repaired , honour of his son. At the Homan conquest, Stnbi 
by Justinian. (Procop. de Aed. iv. 4.) I*apie places was made the place of deposit of salt, for the supply 
it on the river Boscovitza. [T. H. 1).] of the Danlani, the monopoly of which was given to 

STEPH ANE (2re^dnj), a small port town on the the Third Macedonia. In the time of Pliny ( L c.) 
coast of Paphlagonia. according to Arrian ( PeripL Stobi was a municipal town, but probably as late as 
P . E. p. 15) 180 stadia east of Cimolia, but the time of Heliogabalua it waa made a “ rolonia.” 
according to Martian (p. 72) only 150. The place When about a. l>. 400 Macedonia was under a 
was mentioned as early as the time of Hecataeus as consular,” Stobi became the chief town of Mace- 
a town of the Mariandyni (Steph. B. i. v. Imparls), donia II or Salutaris (Marquardt, in Beckers Rm- 
under the name of Stephanie. (Comp. Scylax, p. 34 ; Alter, vol. iii. pL i. p. 118). According to the 
l*tol. v. 4. § 2.) The modem village of Steph anio Tabular Itinerary it stood 47 M. P. from Heracleia 
or Estifan probably occupies the site of the ancient of Lyncus, which was in the Via Egnatia, and 
Stephane. [L S.] 55 M. P. from Tauriana, and was therefore probably 

STEREO' NT 1U M (IrepeSprtor ), a town in North- iu the direct road from Heracleia to Serdica. Ibr 
western Germany, probably in the country of the position must have been therefore on the Engon, 
Bructeri or Marsi, the exact site of which cannot be 10 or 12 miles above the junction of that river wit 
ascertained. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 27.) [L. S.] the Axios, a situation which pg rees with that o 

STIPHANE (Sr upfan), a lake in the north- Livy, wbo describes it as belonging to Deunopus o 
western part of Pontus, in the district called Paeonia, which was watered by the Erigon. Mo 
Phasemonitis. The lake was en tensive and abounded was a point from which four roads issued. (' eti - 
in fish, and its shores afforded excellent pasture Tab.) One proceeded NW. to Scupi, and from then 
(8lrsb. xii. p. 560.) Its modem name is Boghaz to Naissus on the great SE. route from 
Kieui Ghieid. (Hamilton, Researches, i. p. 336. on the Danube to Byzantium: the second « ■ 
foil.) [L. S.] Serdica, 1 00 M. P. SE. of Naissus on the »me *ou ' 

STI'RIA. f Attic A, p. 332, a.] the third SE. to Thessalonica; and the fourth o ■ 

STlRlS (Xripit Eth. Irtpirw), a town of Phocis to Heracleia, the last forming a communicati 
situated 120 stadia from Cliaeroneb, the road between that central point on theViaEgnatia leading 
the two places running across the mountains. The Stobi from all the places on the three former thfl 
inhabitants of Stiris claimed descent from an Athe- In a. d. 479 Stobi was captured by Tneoa 
mar. colony of the Attic demus of Steiria, led by Ostrogoth (Malch. Pbiladelph. Exc* & , jv 

Petena, when he was driven out of Aitica by Aegeus, pp. 78—86, ap. Midler, Fragrn. IJtsl. G ■ D 
Pansanias describes the city as situated upon a p. 125); and in the Bulganau ^ m P~£ n llr _. n tine 
rocky summit, with only a few wells, which did not 1014, it was occupied by Basil n. snd the 
supply water fit for drinking, which the inhabitants army (2r factor, Oedrsn. p* 709)* Brj ’ te( j 

obtained from a fountain, four stadia below the city, of the basin of the Erigon in which Stobi 



STOBORBUM PROM. 

is so imperfectly known that there is a difficulty in 
identifying it* Bite: in Kiepert’s map {Europaische 
Turhei ) the ruins of Stobi are marked to the W. of 
Dendrkapi, or the pass of the “ Iron Gate.” (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 306, 440.) [E. B. J.] 
STOBORBUM FROM. {7,r6€o^f>o v t bcpov, Ptol. 
ir. 3. § 5), a headland of Numidia, between the 
promontory of Hippus and the town of Aphrodisium, 
at the E. point of the Sinus Olohacites. Now Cop 
Verm '«■ lias HcuticL [T. H. D.l 

STOE'CHADES (al Srotx&cs vfyirot) or STI'- 
CHADES, on the 8. coast of Gallia. Strabo (hr. p. 
1 84) speaks of tjae Stoechades islands lying off the 
roast of Narbonemua, five in number, three finger 
and two smaller. They were occupied by the “ 
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hots. Steph. B. (s. v. 2ro ix&w) says, u inlands near 
Massalia; and they are also named Ligystides.” Pto- 
lemy (ii. 10. § 21) also mentions five islands Stoe- 
chades, which he places in the meridian of the 
Citharistes Promontoriam [Oitharistjes]. 

Pliny (iil 6) mentions only three Stoechades, which 
hr says were so named from being in a line 
(<7To7xoy), and he gtoto ts them the Greek names 
respectively Proto, Mete or Pomponiana, and Hy- 
paea. These mast be the islands now named Isles 
<f Uteres, of which the most westerly is Porqueroks, 
the central is Portcros, and the most easterly is 
title du Levant or du Titan , opposite to the town of 
Hiirres, in the department of Par. These islands 
are mere barren rocks. Besides the three larger 
islands, which have be«*n enumerated, there are two 
others at least, mere rocks, VEsquUlade anti Bagneau , 
winch make up the number of five, ('oral was got 
in the sea about the Stoechades (Plin. xxxii. 3), and 
is still got on this part of the French coast. 

Agathemerus {<*eog. Min. ii. p. 13, ed. Hudson) 
places the Sti>ecliades along the coast which was 
occupied by the settlements of the Massaliots; hut 
he fixes the two small Stoecbades near Manilla. 
Ihese are the two dismal rocks named Jiatone.au 
•nd Pumegue which are seen as soon as you get out 
of the port, of Marseille, with some still smaller 
nicks near them [Massilia, p. 292], one of which 
contains the small fort named Chateau dlj. 

The Stoechades still belonged to the Massaliots in 
Tacitus’ time (/ list . iii. 43). The Romans who 
were exiled from Rome sometimes went to Massi- 
lia, as L. Scipio Asiatic us did ; if he did not go to 
the Stoechades as the Scholiast says (Cic. pro Sest. 
( . 3); but the Roman must have found the Stoe- 
chades a dull place to live in. When Lucan (iii. 

sayt>“ Stoechades arva,”he uses a poetic license; 
and Ammianus (xv. II) as usual in his geography 
blunders whon he places the Stoechades about Ni- 
^ and Antipolia {Nizea, Antibes ). [G. L.] 

STOENL [Euganki.] ' L J 

STOMA, AD, a place in Moesia on the Southern - 
most arm of the Danube. {Tab. PeuL; Geogr. Rav. 
^• 5.) Mannert (vii. p, 123) places it by the 
Modern Zof. jj p i 

|^^ a LIMNE. [Fossa Mariana.] 

. ^ ^ADELA, a town of Palestine mentioned only 
n the Itinerariuin Hierosolyinitanuin as x. M.P. from 
juaxmiianopolis, and xii. M.P. from Sciopolis (i. e. 

ythopolis), and identified by the writer with the 
place where Ahab abode and Elias prophesied, and 
b y a Btrange confusion — where David slew Goliath 
IP* 586, ed. Wesseling). The name is undoubtedly 
a corruption of Esdraela, the classical fbrm of the 
cSS? 1 [Esdrabj^.] [G. W.] 

STRA'GONA (3 hp*y6v*) } a town in the south- 


eastern part of Germany, either in the country of 
the Silingae or in that of the Dlduni, on the nor- 
thern slope of Mens Asciborgius. (Pbol. ii. U. §23.) 
If the resemblance of names be a safe guide, we 
might identify it with Strigau , though this hardly 
agrees with the degrees in which it is placed by 
Ptolemy; whence ethers suppose it to have been 
situated to StreMm, between Schmidts and 
Brieg, [L. s.] 

STRAPELLUM. [J^clia, p. 167.] 

STRATI A. [|5 mm.] 

STBATONI'CE (Irparovtici), PtoL iii. 13. § rf), 
a town of Ohalcidice in Macedonia, which Ptolemy 
p4»«toon the Singitie gulf. Leake {Northern Greece, 
vul. iii. p. 160) considers that there is here the same 
mistake as in the case of Acanthus [ Acanthi “ns] , and 
refers it to the Hellenic remains on the coastof the Stry- 
monic gulf in the confined valley of StraUmL [E.B.J.] 
STRATONICEIA {HTpaTovltceta or ^rparauiteii, 
Ptol. v. 2. § 20: Eth. irparoviKsfa), one of the 
most important towns in the interior of Caria, was 
situated on the south-east of Mylasa, aud on the 
south of the river Marsyas. It appears to' have 
been founded by Antiochus Soter, who named it 
after his wife Stratonice. (Strab. xiv. p. 660 ; 
Steph. B. e. v.) The subsequent Sy ro- Macedon i an 
kings adorned the town with splendid and costly 
buildings. At a later time it was ceded to 
the Rhodians. (Liv. xxxiii. 18, 30.) Mithridates 
of Pontus resided for some time at Stratoniceia, 
and married the daughter of one of its principal 
citizens. (Appian, Alilhr. 20.) Some time after 
this it was besieged by Labienua. and the brave re- 
sistance it offered to him entitled it to the gratitude 
of Augustus and the Senate (Tac. Ann. iii. 62; 
Dion Cass, xlviii. 26). The t*mperor Hadrian is 
said to have taken this town under his special pro- 
tection, and to have changed its name into Hadriano- 
polis (Steph. B. 1. c.), a name, however, which 
does not appear !o have ever come into use. Pliny 
(v 29) enumerates it among free cities in Asia. 
Near the town was the temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, 
at which the confederate, towns of Caria held their 
meetings ; at the.se meetings the heveial states 
had votes in proportion to the number of towns 
they possessed. The Stratoniceans, though not of 
Canan origin, were admitted into the confederacy, 
because they possessed certain small towns or 
villages, which formed part of it. Menippus, sur- 
named Catochas, according to Cicero {Brut. 91) 
one of the most distinguished orators of his time, 
was a native of Stratoniceia. Stephanus B. (a v. 
TSpids) mentions a town of Idrias in Caria, which 
had previously been called Chrysaoris; and as 
Herodotus (v. 118) makes the river Marsyas, on 
whose banks stood the white pillars at which the 
Cnrians held their national meetings, flow from a 
district called Idrias, it is very probable that 
Antiochtis Soter built the new city of Stratoniceia 
upon the site of Idrias. (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 
235.) Eskihissar , which now occupies the place of 
Stratoniceia, is only a small village, the whole neigh- 
bourhood of which is strewed with marble fragments, 
while some shafts of columns are standing single. 
In the side of a hill is a theatre, with the seats re- 
maining, and ruins of the proscenium, among which 
are pedestals of statues, some of which contain 
inscriptions. Outside the village there are broken 
arohes, with pieces of massive wall and marble 
coffins. (Chandler, Travels w Asia Minor, p. 240; 
Leake, Asia Minor, p.229; Fellows, Asia Mwor, 
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p. 254, foil., Lycia, p. 80, fell.; Sestini, Nwn. Vet. 

p. 90.) [L. S.] 

STRATCTNIS INSULA, an island in the Ara- 
bian gulf between the harbour Elaea and the har- 
bour Saba. (Strab. xvi. p. 770; Plin. vi. 29. 8. 34.) 

STRATONIS TURRIS. [Caksareia, No. 4, 
p. 470.] 

STRATUS (Xrparos: Eth. Xrpdrun: its ter- 
ritoi 7 ^ Xrparurfi: Surovigli), the chief town of 
Acarnania, was situated in the interior of the country, 
in a fertile plain on the right bank of the Aohelous. 
It commanded the principal approaches to the plain 
from the northward, and was thus a place of great 
military importance. Strabo (x. p. 450) places it 200 
stadia from the mouth of the Achelons by the course 
of the river. At the distance of 80 stadia S. of the 
town the river Anapus flowed into the Achelons; 
and 5 Roman miles to its N., the Achelons received 
another tributary stream, named Petitaurns. (Time, 
ii. 82; Liv. xtiiL 22.) Stratus joined the Athenian 
alliance, with most of the other Acaraanian towns, 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian War. In 
B. c. 429 it was attacked by the Ambraciots, with a 
number of barbarian auxiliaries, aided by some Pelo- 
ponnesian troops, under the commend of Cnemos; 
bat they were defeated under the walla of Stratus, 
and obliged to retire. Thucydides describee Stratus 
at that tune as the chief town of Acamania, which 
it is also called fay Xenophon in his account of the 
expedition of Agesilans into this country. (Thuc. 
ii. 80, seq., iiL 106; Xen. IhlL iv 6.) When the 
Aetolians extended their dominions. Stratus fell into 
the hands of this people, whence it is called by Livy 
a town of Aetolia. It is frequently mentioned 
during the Macedonian and Roman wan. Neither 
Philip V. nor hU successor Pereeus was able to 
wrest the town from the Aetolians; and it remained 
in the power of the latter till their defeat by the 
Romans, who restored it to Acamania, together with 


STUCOIA. 

STRO*NGYLUS. | Semikamidib Monb ] 
STRO'PHADES (2rpo*dS«s ; Elk. Xt^W,. 
Strofacka and Strivati), formerly called Piot^e 
(TlAwrol), two small islands in the Ionian sea, about 
35 miles S. of Zacynthos, and 400 stadia distant 
from Cyparisaia in Meesenia, to which city thev 
belonged. The sons of Boreas pursued the Harpies 
to these islands, which wens called the “ Turning ” 
islands, because the Boreadae here returned from 
the pursuit. (Strab. viil p. 359; Ptol, iit. jg s 
23; Stepb. B. a. v.; Plin. iv. 12. a. 19; Mela, ii. 7 
Apoll. Rhod. ii 296; ApolkxL i. 9. § 21 ; Virg. Am 
ifl. 210; It Ant. p. 523.) 

STRUCHATES (Xrpo(rxarti\ one of the six 
tribes into which Herodotus divides the ancient in- 
habitants of Media. (Herod, i. 101.) fy.l 

STRUTHU& [Hermione.] l j 

STRYME (XrpSfar), * town on the S. coast of 
Thrace, a little to the W. of Meeembra between 
which and Stryme flowed the small river linos, 
which the army of Xerxes it aaid to have drunk 
dty. (Herod, vii. 108.) Stryme was a colony of 
Thasoe; but disputes seem to have arisen respecting 
it between the Tbasii and the people of the neigh- 
bouring city of MarooeuL (Philip, op JDemm. p. 
163. R) [JR] 

STRYMON (XrpvpAr, Ptol. iiL 13. § 18> r the 
largest river of Macedonia, after the Axiua, and, 
before the time of Philip, the ancient botmdaiy of 
that country towards the E. It rises in Mount 
Scorn i u* near Pantalia (the present Gustendil ) 
(Thuc. ii. 96), and, taking first an E. and then a 
SK. course, flows through the whole of Macedonia 
It then enters the lake of Pranas, or Cercinitin, and 
shortly after its exit from it, near the own of Am- 
pbipolis, falls into the Strymoiuc golf. Pliny, with 
correctness, places its sources in the Hsemns 
(tv 111 s. 12), The importance of the Stnmon i 
rather magnified in the ancient accounts of it, from 


the other towns, which the Aetolians bad taken from 
the Acaroaniaus. (Polyb iv. 63, v. 6, 7, 13, 14, 96, 
Liv. xxxvi. 1 1, xliii. 21, 22 ) Livy (xhu. 21) gives 
an erroneous description of the position of Stmtns 
when he says that it is situated above the Auibra- 
cian gulf, near the river lnachus. 

There are considerable remains of Stratus at the 
modem village of Smromgli. The entire circuit of 
the city was about 2$ miles. The eastern wall 
followed the bank of the river. Leake discovered 
the remains of a theatre situated in a hollow : its 
interior diameter below is 105 feet, and there seem 
to have been about 30 rows of seats. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 137, seq.) 

STRAVIA'NAE or STRAVLA'NA, a town in 
Lower Pannonia, on the road from Siscia to Mursa, 
of which the exact site baa not been ascertained, 
(/t. Ant p. 265, where it appears in the ablat. form 
Stavianis.) [L. S.] 

STBENUS (Xr/dfiw: Eth. Xrptvtoi), a town of 
Crete, which Stophanus of Byzantium (#. e.) men- 
tions on the authority of Herodian (others read 
Herodotus), but no further notice is found of it 
either in Herodotus or any other author. [E. B. J.j 
STEKVINTA (Xrpeovirra), a place in the south- 
east of Germany, near Moos Aedburgios, of uncertain 
■to. (Ptol. ii. 11. $ 99.) , [L 6 ] 

8TROBILUS (Xrp44t\ot), a peak of mount 
Caucasus, to which, according to tbs legend, Prome- 
theus had been fastened by Hephaestus. (Arrian, 
JVrMLJP.JC.pi IR) [L. &] 

STRO'NGYLE. [Aboliax Ixbux^k j 


the circa instance of Amphipolis being seated near 
its month; and it is navigable only a few miles from 
that town. Apollodoras (ii. 5. 10) has a legend 
that Hercules rendered the upper course of the nvei 
shallow by ca&ting stones into it, it having boon 
previously navigable much farther. Its hunks were 
much frequented by cranes (Juv. xiii 167 , Virg 
Aen. x. 269; Mart. ix. 308). The Stiymon is fre- 
quently alluded to in the classics. (Comp Hesiod 
Theotj. 339; Aesch. 3^258, A gam. 192; Heral 
vii. 75 ; Thuc. i. 200 ; Strab. vii. p. 323 ; Mela n 
2 ; Liv. xliv. 44. Ac.) Its present name is Struma, 
but the Tnrks call it Kara ml (Comp. Leake, 
North. Gr. iii. pp. 225, 465, Ac.) [T. H.D J 
STKVMO'NICUS SINUS (Xrpvfwrutbt itdKvos, 
Strab. vii. p. 830), a bay lying between Macedonia 
and Thrace, on the E. side of the peninsula o 
C haloid ice (PtoL iii. 13. $ 9). It derived its name 
from the river Stiymon, which fell into it Now t k* 
gulf of Remhna. [ T - H ^J h 

STRYMO'NII (Xrpvtt6vio0, the name by wtocn, 
according to tradition, the Bithynians in Asia «- 
ginally were called, because they bad immigra 
into Asia from the oountry about the Strym 
in Europe. (Herod, vii. 75; Steph. B . • v. Xrp*lW 
Phny (v. 40) further states that Bithyms 
called by some Strymonis. L 1 " 

SrUBERA. fSrrMBARA.] „ x ,, 
STU'OCIA (Xtookk^ Ptol il. 8. §S), a small 
river on the W. coast of Britain, identWed ^ 
Cusdtn (p. 772) with tiw r,hcyto jn 
shire. l T * *• V i 



STURA. 

STURA (Stmra) f * river of Northern Italy, one 
<rf the confluents of the Padus (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20), 
which joins that river a few miles below Turin 
(Augusta Taurinarum), within a few miles of the 
Duria Minor or Dora Riparia. It still retains its 
ancient name and is a considerable stream, rising in 
the glaciers of the Alps, between the Roche Melon 
and Mont /icnw. [h. H. B.] 

STURA (Xrovpd), a small place in Pattalene, 
near the mouths of the Indus, mentioned by Arrian 
(/nd. c. 4> [V.] 

STUBIUM INSULA. [rmLA], 

STU'RNIUM (Irotyror. Etk. Stumuns: Star- 
nacoio), a town of Calabria, mentioned both hv 
Pliny and Ptolemy among the munid^al towns of 
that region. (Plin. iii. H. s. 16;Ptoi. hi 1. § 77.) 
Its name is not otherwise known, hut it is supposed 
to be represented by the modem village of Ster- 
naccio , about 10 miles & of Leooe (Lupiee) and a, 
short distance NE. of Sokto (Soletum). (Clover 
Ital . p. 1931; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 114.) Then* 
exist coins with the inscription ITT, and types 
resembling thuee of the Tansnlinea, which are as- 
cribed to Sturnium. [K. H. B.] 

STYLLA'NGIUM (XrykXdyy^ Pdyb. iv. 77, 
80; S-rvAAcfyor, Stopb. B. i. v.: Elk. 3vwAAdyi os, 
SrvAAaywih), a town of Triphylia in Elis of un- 
certain site, which surrendered to Philip in the 
Social War. 

STY'MBARA (Jr/^opa, Strab. vii. p. 327; 
XruS^a, Polyb. xxviii. 8. § 8; Stubera, Liv.xxxi. 
39, xliii. 20, 22), a town on the frontier of aegal 
Macedonia, which is by some unsigned to Deuriopus, 
and by others to Pelagonia, which in the campaign of 
b. c. 400 was the third encampment of the consul 
Sulpicius; it must be looked for in the basin of the 
Engon. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
306.) [E. B. J.] 

STYMPHA'LIS, a district annexed by the Ho- 
mans, along with Atintania and Elmnotis, to Mace- 
donia upon the conquest of this kingdom, a d. 108. 
(Liv. xlv. 30.) From the mention of this district 
along witli Atintania and Eliiniotis, which were 
portions of Epeirus upon the borders of Thessaly, it 
would appear that Stymphalia is only another form 
of the more common name Tymphalis or Tym- 
phaea ; though it is true, as Cramer has observed, 
that Diodorus has mentioned Stymphalia (Diod. xx. 
28), and Callimachus speaks of the Stymplialian 
oxen in that territory {Hymn, in Dian. 179). 
Ptolemy (iii. 13. § 43) likewise mentions a town 
Gyrtona in Stymphalia, but in this passage other 
MSS. read Tymphalia. (Cramer, Ancient Greece , 
vol. i. p. 198.) 

STYMPHA'LUS (2rhn(pa\os,2rviMpn\os, Pa us. 
et alii; t b Xrt ifMfyrjKo^ Schol. ad Find. 01, vi. 129; 
fctymphalum, Plin. iv. 6. s. 10; Stymphala, Lucret. 
v - 31 : Etk, Srv^dAioi, Stu/ac^Aioj), the name of 
a town, district, mountain, and river in the NE. of 
Arcadia. The territory of Stymphalus is a plain, 
about six miles in length, bounded by Achaia on the 
N., Sicyonia and Phluuia on the E., the territory of 
Mantineia on the S., and that of Orchomenus and 
Pheneus on the \Y. This plain is shnt in on all 
sides by mountains. On the N. rises the gigantic 
mass of Cyllene, from which a projecting spar, 
called Ml Stymphalus, descends into the plain. 
(Xru/*0aAos fyo?, Ptol. iii. 16. § 14; Hesych. e, v,\ 
nivalis Stymphalus, StaL Silv, iv. 6. 100.) The 
mountain at the southern end of the plain, opposite 
c Jll«n^ was called Apelaurum (jb *Air«A« vpo» t 
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Polyb. iv. 69)*, and at its foot is the kata- 
vdthra or subterraneous outlet of the lake of Stym- 
phalus (f) XrvpfaAls AWij, Strab. viii. p. 371 ; 

V JTvpfVhty Herod, vi. 73). This lake 

is formed partly by the rain-water descending 
from Cyllene and Apelaurum, and partly by three* 
streams which flow into it from different parts 
of the plain* n the west desoenda a small 
stream, which rise* <n Mount Geronteiutt in the 
neighhourheeC^of Kastimla i and from Urn east 
eamaa another stream, which rises near 2%a. But 
the most important the three streams is the 
which rises flu the novtbtrn side of me plain, 
>tBam a enptens kefaldviysh In summer it Rows 
about two miles through the p$*iai into the kata- 
vdthra of Apelaurum ; hot in winter becomes 
almote immediately a part of the waters of the lake, 
though its course may be traced through the shal- 
lower water to the katavdtbra. This stream was 
called Stymphalus by the ancients; it was regarded 
by {hem aa the principal source of the lake, and was 
universally believed to make its reappearance, after a 
subterranean course of 200 stadia, as the river 
Erasmus iu Argolis. (Herod, vi. 76; Faus. ii. 3. § 

5, ii. 24. § 6, viii. 22. § 3; Strab. viih p. 371; 
Akgos, Vol. I. p. 201, a.) The Stymphalii wor- 
shipped the Erasmus and Metope (Meranr^, Aelian, 

V. //. ii. 33), whence it has been concluded that 
Metope is only another name of the river Stym- 
phalus. Metope is also mentioned by Callimachus 
(. Hymn . in Jov. 26), with the epithet pebbly (wo- 
AuVreios), which, as Leake observes, seems not veiy 
appropriate to a stream issuing in a hody from the 
earih, and flowing through a marsh. (. Peloponnesiaca , 
p. 384.) 1 he water, which formed the source of , 

the Stymphalus, was conducted to Corinth by the 
emperor Hadrian, by means of an aqueduct, of which 
considerable remains may still bo traced. The state- 
ment of Pausanias, that in summer there is no lake, is 
not correct, th*-*gh it is confined at that time to a 
small circuit round the katavdthra. As there is no 
outlet for the waters of the lake except the katavOthra, 
a stoppage of this subterraneous channel by stones, 
sand, or any other substance occasions an inundation. 

In the time of Pausanias there occurred such an 
inundation, which was ascribed to the anger of 
Artemis. The water was said to have covered the 
plain to the extent of 400 stadia; but this number 
is evidently corrupt, and vie ought probably to read 
rtaaapdKOfra instead of rerpajcoalovs. (Paus. viii. 
22. § 8.) Strabo relates that Iphicrates, when be- 
sieging Stymphalus without success, attempted to 
olwtruct the katavothra, but was diverted from his 
purpose by a sign from heaven (viii. p. 389). 
Strabo also states that originally there was no sub- 
terraneous outlet for the waters of the lake, so that 
the city of the Stymphalii, which was in his time 50 
stadia from the lake, was originally situated upon 
its margin. But this is clearly an error, even if his 
statement refers to old Stymphalus, for the breadth 
of the whole lake is less than 20 stadia. 

The city derived its name from Stymphalus, a son 
of Elatus and grandson of Areas ; but the ancient 
city, iu which Temenus, the son of Pelasgua, dwelt, 
had entirely disappeared in the time of Pausaniaa, 

* There was also a small town, Apelaums, which 
is mentioned by Livy as the place where the Achae- 
ans under Nicostratus gained a victory over the 
Macedonians under Androsthenes, b. a 197. (Uv. 
Bxxiih 14.) 
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and all that he could learn respecting it was, that to 600 men. (Herod, viii. ], 46, ix. 88; Pam. v. 
Hera was formerly worshipped there in three dif- 23. § 2.) They afterwards became the subjects of 
ferent sanctuaries, as virgin, wife, and widow The Athens, and paid a yearly tribute of 1200 drachmae 
modem city lay upon the southern edge of the lake, (Thuc. vii. 57; Franz, Elem. Epigr. Gr. n. 49.) 
pbout a mile and a half from the katavdthra, and The Athenian fleet was stationed here B. c. 356. 
upon a rocky promontory connected with the moun< (Dem. c. Mid. p. 568.) Strabo relates (x. p. 446) 
tains behind. Stymphalus is mentioned by Homer that the town was destroyed in the Maliac war by 
(//. ii. 608), and also by Pindar {01 vL 169), who the Athenian Phaedrua, and its territory given to 
calls it the mother of Arcadia. Its name does not the Eretrians; but as the Mediae war ie not men- 
often occur in history, and it owes its chief importance tioned elsewhere, we ought probably to substitute 
to its bung situated upon one of the most frequented Lamiaa tut it (Leake, Northern Greece, vol ii. 
routes leading to the westward from Argolis and pp. 422, 432.) 

Corinth. It was taken by Apollonides, a general of STYX (2Mf), a waterfall descending from a 
Cassander (Diod. xix. 63), and subsequently be- lofty rock in the Araanian mountains, shews HsBa- 
looged to the Achaean League (Polyb. ii. 55, ir. 68, cri% a town iq the HE. of Arcadia, in the district of' 
&a). In the time of Pausanias it was included in Pheneos. The water deeoends pcrpen dte ttloriy in 
Argolis (viii. 22. § 1). The only building of the two slender cascades, which, after winding among a 
city, mentioned by Pausanias, was a temple of Arte- labyrinth of rocks, unite to form a totottt that foils 
mis Stymphalia, under tlie roof of which were figures into the Crathix It is by for the higbeet ’ waterfall 
of the birds Stymphalides ; while behind the temple in Greece; the scenery is one of wUd desolation; and 
stood statues of white marble, representing young it Is almost impuasibie to climb ewer the rocks to the 
women with the legs and thighs of birds. These foot of the cascade. The witness of the scenery, 
birds, so celebrated in mythology, the destruction of the inaccessibility of the spot, and the singularity of 
which was one of the labours cif Heracles {Diet of the waterfall made at an early period a deep im- 
Biogr. Vol. 1L p. 396), are said by Pausanias to be presuoo upon the Greeks, and Invested the Styx 
as huge as enures, but resembling in form the ibis, with superstitions reverence. It is correctly described 
only that they turns stronger beaks, and not crooked by both Homer and Hesiod. The former poet speaks 
like those of the Ibis (riii. 22. § 5). On some of of the w down-flowing water of the Styx” (rd /ra- 
the coins of Stymphalus, they are represented ex- t*i Mperov Jrtvybs Mwp, It xr. 37), and of the 
artly in accordance with the description of Pau- “ lofty torrents of the Styx ” {2rvybt Maros aiwit 
Banins. ^«6jpa, It viii. 369). Hesiod describes it as “a 

The territory of Stymphalus is now called the vale cold stream, which descends from a precipitous lofty 
of Znrakd, from a village of this name, about smile rock ” (ttiwp y^oxphv 8 r* fo nerpns KaroA*i€trai 
from the eastern extremity of the lake. The re- hhtidroio (ty 77 A.fi*, Tkeog. 785), and a? 44 the per- 
mains of the city upon the projecting cape already enuial most ancient water of the Styx, which flows 
mentioned are more imjfrtant than the cursory through a very rugged place” (2TvyJ>y tyOnov 
notice of Pausanias would iead one to exj*et- They ir/uyto rb S’ 1ri<n icaratrn^>4\ov Sid \vpov, 

cover the promontory, and extend as tar as the 1'heog. 805). The account of Herodotus, who does 
fountain, which was included in the city. On the not appear to have visited the Styx, is not so aern- 
steepest part, which appears from below like a sepa- rate. He says that the Styx is a fountain in the 
rate hill, are the ruins of the polygonal walls of a town Nonacns ; that only a little water is apparent ; 
small quadrangular citadel. The circuit of the city and that it dropt from the rock into a cavity .-'Ur- 
walla, with their round towers, may be traced. To rounded by a wall (vi. 74). In the same pttaw»p* 
the east, beneath the acropolis, are the foundations Herxlotus relates that Clenmenea endeavoured to 
of a temple in antis ; but the most important ruins persuade the chief men of Arcadia to swear by the 
are those on the southern side of the hill, where are waters of the Styx to support him in his entei pri.M*. 
numerous remains of buildings cut out of the rwk. Among the later descriptions of this celebrated 
About ten minutes N. of Stymphalus, are the ruins Mream that of Paussniss (viii. 17- § 6) is the mist 
of the medieval town of Kronia (Leake, Marta , full and exact. “Not for from the ruins of Non*- 
voLiii. p. 108 t eeq.;Peiopo»ncnaca, p. 384; Boblaye, cris,” he says, “ is a lofty precipice higher than 1 
Recherche*, <fc., p. 384 ; Row. lit urn im Pelo- ever remember to have seen, over which descends 
ponnes , p. 54; Curtius, Ptlopormem*, vol. i. p 201, w ater, which the Greeks call the Styx.” He adds 
•eq.). that when Homer represents Hers swearing by the 

STYBA(tA2t^po: EUl Jrvpeh f : Sturd), a town Styx, it is just as if the poet had the water of tne 
of Euboea, on the W. coast, N. of Carystus, and nearly stream dropping before his eyes. The Styx 
opposite the promontory of Cynosure in Attica. The transferred by the Greek and Roman poets to > 
town etood near the shore in the inner part of the invisible world [ase Diet of Gr. and Rom.Bwg?’ 
bay, in the middle of which is the island Aegileia, and Myth. art. Styx] ; but the waterfall of no - 
how called StorcmML Styra is mentioned by Homer cria continued to be regarded with superstitious i - 
along with Carystus (It ii. 539). Its inhabitants row; its water was supposed to be powonons; aiw 
were originally Drropians, though they denied this was believed that it destroyed all kinds of J 08 *® ’ je 
origin (Herod. viiL 46; Pans. Iv. 34. § 1 1). and which it wss put, with the exception °(L* b<we a 
claimed to be descended from the demos of Steiria of the hoof of a horse or an ass. Thw *^ 
in Attics, (Stab. x. p. 446.) In the First Persian report that Alexander the Great had been P^o 
War (®.a 490) the Persians landed at Aegileia, by the water of the Styx. (Arrian, • ’ 

which belonged to Sty«, the prisoners whom they Plut Alex, 77, de Prim. Frig . 20. p. W *5 . 

had taken at Eretria. (Herod, vi. 107.) In the viii. 18. g 4; Strab. viii. p. 389; Arii&tjr £cl 
Second Persian War (b.c. 480, 479) the Styrians x. 40; An tig. Diet MM. 158 or 174 ; wo* g 
fought at Artemisinm, Salarofe, and PlaUeae. They Phyt. i. 52. $ 48; Plin. ii. 103- s. lOflt**** ^ 
aent two ships to the naval engagements, and at 53, xxxi. 2. s. 19; Vitrav. viii. 3; ‘ 0 f th» 

Plataeae they and the Eretrians amounted together ill 25.) The belief in the deleterious “■* w 1 
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water continues down to the present day, and the Indus. It derives its same frpm the small rim 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages relate that Suastus (the $mx*tu or Smoad% which is one of the 
so vessel will hold the water. It is now called rd tributaries of &e Kabul river. fGoRtA.1 [V.l 
MaupoWpio, or the Black Waters, and sometimes rd SUASTUS. [SuAfiprearm] 

ApaKo-vlpta, or the Terrible Waters. (Leake, SUB A NEC TI. [Stlvamkctkb.] 

Morea, vol. iii. p. 160, seq.; Fiedler, Reise threk SUBATII, [TsbantussA * 

GriecherUand, vol. i. p. 400, who gives a drawing SUBDINNUM, ( Ckbomaui.] 

of the Sty*: Curtiu s, Peloponnesot, vol i. p. 196.) SUBEBTU#, another reading oASuj>*BfW. 

SUA'GELA (2owr y«Aa)* a tom of Csri*, in SUBl, a riser on th*E. «*b* of Hispamafarm- 
which waa shown the tomb of Oar, the ancestor of | coneosk, whflfa entered the i ea near the town et 
all the Carians •, the place waaiaftct believed to ; Stfar. (Plfa fr ft. *4.) probably t 
have received its name from this arcunrata&oe, for j i'rmtcoll [T. fir D.1 

in Carian coda signified a tomb, and yilm a king. SUBLA'QUBUM place in the valley 

(Steph. B. s. v.) Strabo, who calls the plaet at the A nto #ot 94 mHea above Tibur (Tholx). 
Syangek (xiii. p. 611), states that this town anrt J ft derived Its name from fa tttturtioD IfBow the 
Myndua were preserved at the time when Matwolm Jake or lakes fanned by the wateni of the Anlo in 
united six other towns to farm Ha&wrassfus. [LJJ.] | this part of its coarse, and called the Siwreotwa 
SUANA (2oSqyq, Ptol : Kth. Suanenrit t Swema), | Stag* a or Simbrivii Lacus. These lakes have 
a town of Southern Etruria, situated ha the valley of p new entirely disappeared : they were evidently in 
the Flora (Arminia), about 94 miles from the sea, great part artificial, formed as reservoirs for the ; 
and 20 W. of VolKinii (Bolsma). No mention of it is Aqua Marcia and Aqua Claudia, both of which were 
found in history as an Etruscan city, but both Pliny derived from the Anio in this part of its course. There 
and Ptolemy notice it as a municipal town of Etruria is no mention of Sublaqueum before the time of Nero, 
under the Roman Empire. (Pliu. iii. 5. n. 8; Ptol who had a villa there called by Frontinua “Villa Ne- 
iii. 1. § 49.) Its site is dearly marked by the roniana Sublacensis;*’ and Tad tus mentions the name 
modern town of Sovana or Soana, which waa a con- as if it was one not familiar to every one. (Tac. xiv„ 
faidemble place in the middle ages, and still retains 22; Frontin. de Aquaed. 93). It seems certain there- 
the title of a city, and the see of a bishop, tiiough fore tliat there was no town of the name, and it 
now a very poor and decayed plaoe. It has only would appear from Tacitus (Z. c.) that the place 
some slight remains of Roman antiquity, but the was included for municipal purposes within the 
ravines around the town abound with tombs hewn territory of Tibur. Pliny al*o notices the name of 
in the rock, and adorned with architectural facades Sublaqueum in the 4th Region of Augusti!?, but 
and ornaments, strongly resembling in character not among the municipal towns: as well as the 
those at Cos'. I d Asso and Bieda. These relics, lakes (“lacus ties amoenitatenobiles”) from which it 
winch are pronounced to lie among the most interest- was derived. (Plin. ill. 12. b. 17.) It appears from 
mg of the kind in Etruria, were first discovered by mediaeval records that these lakes continued to 
Mr. Ainbley in 1843, and are described by him in exist down to the middle ages, and the last of them 
the Annuli dell' Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- did not disappear till the year 1305. (Nibby, IHn- 
logica for 1 843 (pp. 223 — 226); also by Mr. DenniB torm, vol. 111. p. 125.) Subiacn obtained a great 
( Etruria , vol. i. pp. 480 — 500). [E. H. B.] celebrity in the ihiddle ages as the place of retire- 

SUAR1)0NES, a tribe of tbe Suevi in Northern mentof St. Benedict, and the cradle of the celebrated 
Germany, on the right hank of the Albis, south of monastic order to which he gave his name. It 
the Saxoncs, and north of the Langobardi. (Tac. seems probable that the site was in his time quite 
Germ. 40.) Zeusa ( Die Deutschen, p. 154), de- deserted, and that the modern town owes its origin 
rivmg their name from suard or sward (a sword), to the monastery founded by him, and a castle 
regards it as identical with that of the Pharodini, which was soon after established in its neighbour- 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 1L § 13) as living in hood. (Nibby, l c. p. 123.) [E. H. B.] 

nearly the same part of Germany. [L. S.] SUBLA'VIO ( It Ant. p. 280) or SUBLA'BIO 

SUARNI, a rude people of Asiatic Sarmatia, in the (Tab. Rent.), a place in Rhaetia, on the Bite of the 
neighbourhood of the Portae Caucaaiae and the Rha, modem convent of Sebsn , near the town of Clausen. 
They possessed gold mines (Plin. vi. 11.8. 12). They Some suppose the correct name to be Subsavione, 
ate probably the same people whom Ptolemy calls which occurs in a middle age document of the reign 
Surani (Zoupayol, v. 9. § 20) and places between of the emperor Conrad II. [L. S ] 

the Hippie and Ceraunian mountains. [T. H. D.j SUBUR (SooSovp, Ptol. ii. 6. § 17), a, town of 
SUASA (Sovchra: Rth. Syasanus: Ru. near Castel the Laeetani in Hispania Tarraconensis lying E. of 
-Leone), a town of Umbria mentioned both by Ptolemy Tarraoo. (Mela, ii. 6.) Ptolemy (L c.) ascribes it 
an “ Pliny, of whom the latter reckons it among the to the Cosetani, and Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4) to the Iler- 
municipal towns of that country. Ptolemy places it, getes. It is mentioned in an inscription, (pouter, 
together with Ostra, in tbe district of the Senones, p. 414.) Variously identified with and VtUn- 
and it was therefore situated on the northern dedi- nueva. [J* “■ **■] . 

v Jty of the Apennines. Its site is clearly identified SUBUR (2o« tiovp, Ptol. iv. 1. § 13). 1. A town m 

at a spot between S. Lorenzo and Castel Leone in the interior of Mauietauia Tingitana, near the nver 
16 valley of the Cesano, about 18 miles from the of the same name. , 

sea. Considerable ruins were still extant on tbe 2. (Ptol. iv. 1. § 2), a river of Mauretania Trngi- 
pot in the time of Cluver, including the remains of tana. Pliny (v. 1. s. 1) calls it a fine navigable 
e walls. gates, a theatre, foe.; and inscriptions river. It fell into the Atlantic near Colonia Bsnasft t 
ound there left no doubt of their identification. 50 miles S. of Lixus. It is still called Subu or Cubt^ 
Shiver, Hal p. 520.) [E. H. B. j and rises among the forests of Mount SaUlo in the 

bUASTE'NE (Xovarritrri, Ptol. vii. 1. $ 42), province of Scions (Graberg of HemsB, Dos Kaiser* 
Ct in the NW. of India, beyond the Panfdb, rtkh Marokko , tr. by Reumont, p. 12). [T H. D.) 
ana above the junction of the KabtU river and the SUBUS (Souior, Ptol. iv. 6. § 8), a river on the 
vol. il 3 X 
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SUBZUPARA. 


W. oout of Libya Interior, which had its source in 
Mount Sag&pola, and discharged itself to the 6. of 
the point of Atlas Miyor; now the S*t. [T. H. D.] 
SUBZUPARA, a plaoe in Thracia, on the road 
from Philippopotis to Hadrianopolis (7ri *. Ant pp. 
137, 231). It is called Castozobra or Castra Iarba 
in the /tin. ffierot. (p 568), and KcurrpdfapCa by 
ProoopioB (de Aed. iv. 11. p. 305, ed. Bonn), and 
still retains the name of Castro Zarvi, or simply 
Zarvi. It has, however, also been identified with 
MirmenUf and Coucnlou. In the Tab. Pent it is 
called Castra Rubra. [ T. II. 1).] 

SU'CCABAB (ZovxdSafltn, Ptol iv. 2. § 25, 3. § 
20, xiii. 13. § 11), a town in the interior of Mau- 
ifetania Caesariensis, lying to the SE. of the mouth 
of the Chinalaph, and a Roman colony with the 
name of Colon ia Augusta (Plin. v. 2. ft. 1). It 
appears in Ammianus Marcellinus under the name 
of Oppidum Sugaharritanam (xxix. 5). Mannert 
(x. 2. p 451) would identify it with the present 
Manama , where Leo Africanus (Lohrsbach, p. 382) 
found considerable remains of an ancient city, with 
inscriptions, Ac. [T. H. l>.) 

SUCCI or SUCCORUM ANGUST1AE, the 
principal pass of Mount Haem us in Thrace, between 
Philippopotis and Serdica, with a town of the same 
name. (Am m. Marc. xxi. 10. § 2, xxii. 2. § 2, 
xxvL 10. § 4.) It is called 'Iovku by Sozomcnaft 
(ii. 22), and XovwdjrMv by Kicephorus (ix 13). 
Now the pass of Ssulu Dcrbend or Demir Kapi 
(Comp. V. Hammer, Gcsch, des Osman, Reirhs, i. p 
175.) IT.H.D.] 

SUCCO'SA (iewncwffo, Ptol. ii. 6. J 68), a town 
of the llergetes in Hispania Tanaecnensts [T.H.D.J 
SUCCOTH (LXX. 2w X eM, Vat, Alex ), 
a city of the tribe of Gad in the valley, formerly 
part of the kingdom of Sihun king of Heshboo 
(Josh. xiii. 27). It is conducted with Zarthan in 
I Kings, vii. 46, where Hiram is said to have cast 
his brassn vessels, Ac. for Solomon’s temple u in 
the plain of Jordan, in the clay ground between 
Sucooth and Zarthan,’' elsewhere called Zaretan, 
mentioned in the account of the miraculous pa mage 
of the Israelites (Josh. iii. 16). The city doubt- 
has derived its name from the incident m the life of 
Jacob mentioned in Genesis (xxxiii. 17) where the 
name ia translated by the LXJL as in the parallel 
passage in Joseph us (An*. i.21.$l), 2mp«{ (booths). 
It was therefore south of the Jabbok, and the last 
station of Jacob before he croased the Jordan to- 
wards Shechem. 8. Jerome, in his commentary on 
the passage, says, “ Soehoth : eat usque bodie eiviw 
tas tnun Jordanem hoc voeatalo in parte Scytho- 
poleta,” from which some writers have inferred that 
Scytbcpolis may have derived its name from this 
place sts its vicinity (Robinson, B&L Res. vol iii. 
p 175. n. h), and this hypothesis is supported by 
the respectable names of Reload, Geseahn, and 
RoaemnfiUler. A place called Sucedt ia still pointed 
out by the Arabs sooth of Beisan (wBcthshanm 
Seythopotis), on the cost cldc of Jordan, near the 
month of Wady Mus. >fG. W.] 

SUCCUBO, a town hi Htopanto Baetlca, hi the 
JuriadScteofOonlohL (Plin. E U k 3.) Capito- 
Kuo a mentions it under the name of Mumdpium 
Soeeubitanusn. (Anton. PM l % e£ Florez, Esp. 
Sapr. xilp 302.) [T. H. D.] 

SHORE {** «•%* **¥ »* Slash, xri. p 
770), 4* Buowns of the mmm (2 Chnm. xii. 
3), and the modem S msekfm, wa»n harbour on the 
western coast tfiba Med Sen, jolt Aw the bay of 


SUEL. 

Adule, lat 16° N. It was oocnpied by tbe Aegyp. 
tians and Greeks successively as a fort and trading 
station ; but the native population of Sachs were the 
Sabae Aethinpians. [W. B. I).] 

SUCIDAVA (lomridava, PtoL ill. 10. § 11), a 
town in Moeaia Interior, between Durostarmn and 
AxiopoHs. (/tin. Ant p. 224; Tab. Pent.; Not 
Imp.) Procopius calls it Swri&tta (de A ed. iv. 7, 
p. 298, ed. Bonn) and 2ucl€t8a (lb. p 291). Vari- 
ously identified with Osemk, or Assrnik, and Sato- 
nou. * [T. H. D.l 

SUCRO (Sofapwe, Ptol ii. 6. § 14), a river of 
Hispania Tarmconensis, which rose in tbe country 
of the Cel titan in a S. offshoot of Mount Idubeda, 
and after a cdh&iderable bend to the &E. discharged 
itself in the Sucronensis Sinus, to the S. of Valentis. 
(Strah. iii pp. 158, 159, 163, 167; MelaJL 6; Plin. 
iii 3. as. 4, 5, 11.) How the Xaoar. fT. H, D.] 
SXJCRON ('loimpav, Strab. iii. p 158 j, a town of 
the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the river 
of the same name, midway between Carthago Nova 
and tbe river Ibema. (/fa** Ant. p. 400; c L Cic. 
Balb. 2; Liv. xxviii. 24, xxix. 19; Aup B. C. i. 
110; Pint. Seri. 1 9, Ac.) It was already dmtroyed 
in the time of Pliny (iii. 3. s. 4). Variously pheol 
at Akira, Sneca, and CvUmm . (Ot Flevm, Esp. 
Sapr. v. p 35; Marca, Hup. iL A) [T.H. &] 
SUCRONKNS1S SINUS, a bay on Him K. ernst 
of Hitpania Tarraoonemis, now the Guff of Valensia. 
(Mela, ii 6 and 7.) [T. H. D ] 

StTlE’HI <lo vMtsM), a tribe in tlie east of 
Germany, about the Gabreta Silva, and in close 
proximity to the MaroomannL (Ptol. ii. 11. § 15; 
oomp Sromn.) [L.S.] 

SUDBBTUM (iMeprer: Eth. jfodertanus), a 
town in the southern jwrt of Etruria, apparently 
situated between Volsinii and the sea-coast, but m • 
have no clue to its precise situation. The name 
itself is. uncertain. The MSS. of Pliny, who enu- 
merataflt among the municipal towns of Etruria, 
vary between Sudertani and Subertani ; and tl)«* 
same variation is found in Livy (xxvi. 23), who 
mefttions a prodigy as occurring “in foro Sndertano. 
Ptolemy on tlie other hand writes the name lev- 
8 eppor, for which we should prubably read lov- 
8epror. (Ptol iii 1. § 50.) Cluver would identity 
it, without any apparent reason, with tbo Matomum 
of tbe Itineraries, and place it at Famese. Surano, 
a few miles NE. of Savona (Soane), would seen) w 
have a more plausible claim, but both identification 1 * 
are merely conjectural. (Clover, ItaL P- 5 ’ 
Dennis’s Etnsria, vol i. p 478.) fh- H. B J 
SUDE’Tl MONTES (loOpra fern), 
mountains in the SK. of Germany, on the N. o 
Gabmta Silva, thus forming tbe western pM*™* 
range still called the Sudeten, in tbe NW. o 
hernia. (Ptol il 11. 7, 8A) 

SUE' BUS (lefeidef), a river on the north cm 
of Germany, between tbe Alb« end * t0 
flows into tbe Baltic at a distance of850 . 

the west of the mouth of tbe Visdue (Mnrcuui* * 
and whlob, according to Ptdlemr (*i- Jl* 
divided at its mouth into asmml Munch*- x 
withstundtoff these eatpllA statements, it 
tnmO; 4»ntt to UmMj tl» ri w - 
S’ it to th .Mto 

oSot agtOa to tl» VWto • 0*r ^ 

the cMtial bmaoh at it, whlob to 
or 8c hmeoke , ' . Ji Hif* 

80«l Qto6rt, aoi B. 4 { 

panto Raetton, on the «udfto» w** 



SUELTEKI. 

(Kin, Ant. p. 405*) According to inscriptions it 
was a Roman municipium in which liherUni had 
been settled. (Raines, pp. 13, 131; Soon, AlitcdL r. 
p. 1 89 ; Orelli, Inter, no. 39 14 ; Mein," 6 ; Plin. iiL 1 . 
I. 3.) It is the modern Ftmgirola. (Inter, in 
Aldrete, Orig. Ling . Cast. i. 2.) [T. H. D.J 

SITELTERI, a people of Gallia Narbouensis, enu- 
merated by Pliny (iii. 4), between the CamatuJlici 
and the Verrucini. The name Selteri is placed in 
the Table above Forum Julia (Fr#w). Nothing 
can be ascertained about the position of tills people 
[Camatut.uci]. [G. L.J 

SUESIA PALI'S, a large lake of GViinan 
mentioned only by Pumponius Mela (iii. 3) a be 
with two others, the Estia and Melaagium, t>. \ 
it is impossible to sav what lake he is alludmr 
to. [L.K.] 

SUESSA, sometimes called for distinctions sake. 
SUKSSA AURUNCA (2z5e<r<ra: Eth. Sucssanus: 
Sessa), a city of Latium in the widest sense of that 
tmu, but previously a city of the Aurunci. situated 
on the SW. slope of tht. volcanic mountain of Rocea 
Monjma % about 5 miles S. of the Liria, and 8 from 
the sea. Though it became at one time the chief 
city of the Aurunci, it was not a very ancient city, 
but was founded as late as a. o. 337, in consequence 
of the Aurunci having abandoned their ancient city 
(called from their own name Aurunca), which was 
situated a good deal higher up, arid about 5 miles 
N. of Suessa. [Aurunca.] Aurunca was now 
destroyed by the Sidicini, and Suessa became thence- 
forth the capital of the Aurunci (Liv. viii. 15). 
That people had, after their defeat by T. Manlius in 
«. c. 340, placed themselves under the protection of 
Home, and we do not know by what means they 
afterwards forfeited it: perhaps, like the neighbour- 
ing Ausomans of Vescia and Minturnae, tlieir fideliiy 
had been shaken by the defeat of the Romans at 
Lautulae: but it is clear that they had ill some 
manner incurred the displeasure of the Romans, and 
given the latter the right to treat their territory as 
conquered land, for in b. c. 313 a Roman colony was 
established at Suessa. (Liv. ix. 28 ; Veil. Pat. i. 

1 4.) It was a colony with Latin rights, and is men- 
tioned among those which in the Second Punic War 
professed tlieir inability to furnish their required 
quota to the Roman armies. It was punished a few 
years later by the imposition of double contributions. 
(Liv. xxvii. xxix. 15.) It is again mentioned in 
the Civil Wars of Marius and Sulla, when itespouBed 
the party of the latter, but was surprised and occupied 
7 Sertoriua. (Appian, B. C. i. 85, 108). In the 
time of Cicero it had passed into the condition of a 
imimcipium by virtue of the Lex Julia, and is 
spoken of by that orator as a prosperous and flourish- 
ing town; it was the scene of a massacre by Antonius 
. a number of military captives. (Cic. Phil. iii. 4, 
a' 2 ’ ^ *®o*i**d a fresh colony under 

Augustus, and assumed in consequence the titles of 
Colonia Julia Felix Classica," by which we find 
n,. .W nat ®d in * n inscription. (Lib. Col p. 237 ; 
I hn. iii. 5. s. 9; Gruter, Inter, p. 1093. 8; OrelL 
/n * cn 4047 .) Numerous other inscriptions attest its 
continuance as a flourishing and important town un- 
der the Roman Empire (Orell. Inter. 130, 836, 1013, 
2284,3042; Mommsen, Insor.IUf. pp. 210—212); 
and this is confirmed by existing remains : but no 
mention of it is found in history. Nor is its name 
found in the Itineraries; but we learn from existing 
traces that there was an ancient road which branched 
from the Via Appia at Minturnae and proceeded 


SUESSA POMETIA. IQ4& 
by Suessa m Teanum, from which it was flatten ed 
to Beneventum. (Hoares Class. Ton*. vdL 1 p, 145. 
This is evalehtly the same line given In the Itm. 
Ant. p. 181 , though the name of Soma Is atoSthero 
mentioned.) 

Suessa Aurunca /me the birth plod* ef lbs cele- 
brated satirical poet Lucihus. whence he k called 
by Juvenal “Aarurofjje glumnus ” (Ausojfc JSpitt. 
15. 9; Jut. L 80.) 

The medecu city of Sets* undoubtedly occupies 
sh« ancient site: and ooosidenibl© rums a**, still vi- 
including, besides numerous inscriptions and 
^t»er fragments, the remaioa of* a temple incorporated 
into the church of the VetoovndoM rauarka^ecrypto- 
portirus. and several extant subterranean vaults 
under the church of S. Benedetto, constructed of reti- 
cula! oil masonry. Some remains of an amphith atre 
are alho visible, and an ancient bridgo of 21 arches, 

* instructed for the support of the road which leads 
into the town at the modem Pvt'ta del Borgo. It is 
still called Ponte di Ronnco , supposed to be a corrup 
tion of Ponte Aurunco (Hoare, l. c. pp. 145 — 

1 47 ; Giuatiniani, Diz. Topogr. vol. ix. p. 28, &c.). 

The fertile plain which extends from the foot of the 
hills of Setta to the Liris and the sea, now known 
as the Demanio di Sessa> is the ancient “ Ager Ves- 
cinus” so called from the Ausonian city of Vescia, 
which seeing to have ceased to exist at an early 
period [Vescia]. The district in question was pro- 
bably afterwards divided between the Roman colonies 
of Suessa and Sinuessa. [E. II. R.] 



COIN or SUKSSA AURUNCA. 

SUESSA POME'TIA (2oiWa TlwptmAvv, 
Ihoiiys. : Eth. TlwufvrTvoi), an ancient city of La- 
tiuin, which had ceased to exist in historical times, 
and the position of which is entirely unknown, ex- 
cept that it bordered on the “ Pomptinus ager” or 
Pomptiuae Paludes, to which it was supposed to 
have given name. Virgil reckons it among the 
colonies of Alba, and must therefore have considered 
it as a Latin city (Am. vi. 776): it is found also in 
the list of the same colonies given by Diodorus 
(vii. Fr. 3); but it seems certain that it had at a 
very early period become a Volscian city. It was 
taken from that people by Tarquinius Superbus, 
the first of the Roman kings who is mentioned as 
having made war on the Volscians (Liv. i, 53; Strab. 
v. p. 231; Viet. Vir. III. 8): Strabo indeed calls it 
the metropolis of the Volscians, for which we have 
no other authority ; and it is probable that this is a 
mere inference from the statements as to Its great 
wealth and power. These represent it as a place of 
such opulence, that it was with the booty derived 
from thence that Tarquinius was able to commence 
and carry on the construction of the Capitolina 
temple at Rome. (Liv. l.c. ; Dionys. iv. 50; Cic. 
<fe Rep. ii. 24; Plin. vii. 16. s. 15). This was in- 
deed related by some writers of Apiolae, another city 
taken by Tarquin (Val. Antias, ap. PUn. iii. 5. 
s. 9\ but the current tradition seems to have been 
J 3x2 
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that connected with Pometia (Tac. Bi$t iii. 72). 
The name of Saeasa Pometia is only once mentioned 
before this time, as the place where the sons of 
Ancos Marciue retired infb exile on the accession of 
Servine. (Lit. 1 41). It is clear also that it aur- 
vived its capture by Tarquin, and even appears again 
in the wan of the Republic with the Voladans, 
as a place of great power and importance. Livy in- 
deed calls it a “ Colonia Latina,** bnt we have no 
account of its having become such. It, however, re- 
volted (according to hia account) in b. c. 503, and 
was not taken till the following year, by Sp. Caseins, 
when the city was destroyed and the inhabitants 
sold aa slaves. (Liv. ii. 16, 17). It nevertheless 
appears again a few years afterwards (b. a 495) 
in the hand* of the VoUdans, hot was again taken 
and pillaged bj the consul P. Servilius (75. 25; 
Dienys. vv 29 ). This time the blow seems to have 
been decisive; lor the name of Suessa Pometia is 
never again mentioned in history, and all trace of it 
disappears. Pliny notices it among the cities which 
were in hia time utterly extinct (Pirn. iii. 5. s. 9). 
and no reoord aeeros to have been preserved even of 
its site. We are, however, distinctly told that the 
Pamptinos agar and the Pomptine tribe derived their 
appellation from this city (Fast. «. v. Pomptma, 
p. 233), and there can therefore be no doubt that it 
stood in that district or on the verge of it ; but be- 
yond this all attempts to determine its locality must 
be purely conjectural [E. H. B.] 

SUfiSSETA'Nl, a people of Hispania Tarra- 
coneosis, mentioned only by Livy (xxv. 34, xxviil 
24, xxxiv. 20, xxxix. 42) and especially in con- 
nection with the Sedetani (or Edctani). Marta 
(//up. ii. 9. 4) takes them for a branch of the 
Cossetani; and Ukert (ii. pt. i. p.318) seeks them 
near tbeCeltiberi, I^icetant, and llergelea. [T.H.D.J 

SUESSIONES, or SUE'SSOXES (O veWovts, 
PtoL ii. 9. § 11), a people of Gallia Belgica. The 
Itemi told Caesar (B. G. ii. 3) in it </. 57 that the 
Soessiones were their brothers and kinsmen, had the 
same political constitution and the same laws, 
formed one political body with them, and had 
the same head or chief : their territory bordered on 
the territory of the Kewi, and was extensive and 
fertile: within the memory of man the Suresonee 
had a king, Divitiarus, the most powerful prince in 
Gallia, who even had the dominion of Britannia; at 
this time (b. c. 57) they had a king named Galha, 
a very just and wise man, to whom the Beigae w)k> 
were combining against Caesar unanimously gave 
the direction of the war. The Suesaiones had twelve 
towns, and promised a contingent of 50,000 men 
for the war with Caeear. 

Caesar (A <7. ii. 12) took Novioduoum, a town 
of the Saess tones, and the people submitted [Novio- 
Di’NUM; Augusta BckmuobumJ. The Buessioure 
had the rich country between the Oi»e and the 
Marne, and the town of Soittont so the Aitne pre- 
serves their name unchanged. The Suessionre are 
mentioned (A G, vti. 75) among the peoples who sent 
their contingent to attack Caeear at Aleeia, b. c. 
52; but their force was only 5000 men. Caeear 
paid the Suessiones for their pains by subjecting them 
to their brothers the Bern! (A. Q . vm 6 : “qui Kemia 
erant attributi"); in which passage the word il attri- 
buti” denotes a political dependence, and in Gallia 
that signified payment of money. The Bemi took 
care of themselves [Bra]. 

Pliny names the Sossrittmi Liberi (iv. 1 7), which, 
if it means anything, may mean that they were re- 


leased in his time from their dependence on the 
Kami. In Pliny's text the name 44 Sueconi " stands 
between the name Veromandui and Sueseiones; bat 
nobody has yet found out what it means. 

The orthography of this name is not quite cer- 
tain; and the present name Soittont is as near the 
truth as any other form. In Strebo (iv. p. 195 ) 
it is Sot* vrwivf, and Lucan (i. 428) has— 

14 Et Biturix, kmgisque leves Suessonss in armis:” 


Sueesones is a correction; but there is no doubt 
about it (ed. Oudendorp). [G. LI 

SUE'SSULA (XtUrtrwKai Mtk Soresulamn: 
Settola), a d* « Campania, situated in the interior 
of that country, near the frontiers of Saaminin, 
betwen Capua and Mob, and about 4 mitre ME. of 
Acerraa. It b repeatedly mentioned dnring the 
ware of the Homans with the Samnites, m weft as in 
their campaigns against Hannibal Thus in the 
First Sanrnhe War (B. c. 343) it was the raene of a 
decisive victory by Valerius Corrus over the Samnitee, 
who had gathered together the remains of their army 
which had been previously defeated at Mount Gaurus 
(Liv. vii. 37). in the great Campanian War shortly 
after, the Suessubai followed the fortunes of Die 
citizen* of Capua, and chared the name fate, so that 
at the ckxse of the contest they must have obtained 
the Roman civil as, but without the right of suffrage 
(Id. viii. 14). In the Second Punic War the city bears 
a considerable part, though apparently more from its 
position than its own importance. The Hoe of hills 
which rises from the level plain of Campania 
immediately above Sueesula, and forms a kind of 
prolongation of the ridge of Mount* Tifata, wan a 
station almost as convenient as that mountain itself. 


and in n. c 216, it was occupied by Marveling aitli 
the view of protecting N»la, and watching t..i* 
operations of Hannibal against that city (Liv. xxm 
14, 17). From this time the Romans seem to ha\e 
kept up a permanent camp there for some years, 
which was known a* the Castra Claudiana, from 
the name of Mamdlua who had first established it, 
and which is continually alluded to during the 
operations of the subsequent campaigns (Liv. xxm. 
31, xxiv. 46, 47, xxv. 7, 22, xxvi 9> But from 
thin period the name of Sneesula du*api>care from 
history. It continued to be a municipal town of 
Campania, though apparently one of a secondary 
class; and inscriptions attest its municipal rank 
under the Empire. It had received a body 0 
veterans aa colonista under Sulla, but did not attain 
the colonial rank (Strab. v. p. 249 ; Plin. iii. 5- ■■ j* * 
Orell. Inter . 129, 130, 2333; Lib. Col p. 

The Tabula places it on a line of read from Capua 
to Nob, at the distance of 9 miles from each of tw 
cities ( Tab . Pent). It was an episcopal see in v* 
first ages of Chrbtbuity, and its destruction » 
ascribed to tlie Saracens In the 9th century, 
ruins are still risible In a spot now occupy, / . 
marshy forest shout 4 miles S. of 
so adj««i$i csstie b still called Torre dt J 
Inscriptions, as well ss capitals of C0 J UI ”^ thcrfl 
other architectural fragments, have been foandth 
(I'retUii Via Appia/ti. 3. p. 847; 

1U l&ETBI (XnnriM Ptol. Hi. 1- § 

lovxrpitM in nan* edition.), • Ligorien P*"P*^>P on 
by Pliny (Hi. 4) .b«. the Oiybn, *^ etri 
the oonet between Frtjut nod A ****?- J lh . .ipe- 
sr* the tort people named la Ow Trophy of^ .r, 
If the pwltta of their town SaUnao [Sou***.! 



SUEVL 

properly fixed, the Suetri were in the northern part 
of the diooeee of Frqjut. [G. Lj 

SUEVI or Joi/Tjdoi), Is the dengaation 

for e very large portion of the popf^ion of ancient 
Germany, and comprised a great number of separate 
tribes with distinctive names tf their own* each as 
the Semitones. German authors generally connect 
the name Suevi with Swtban, i. e. to sway, move 
unsteadily, and take it as a designation of the un- 
steady and migatory habits of the people, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Ingaevonet. who dwelt in i 
Tillages or fixed habitations (Zeus, Die Det&ekm , ; 
p. 55, foil.); others, however, and apparently with 
good reason, regard the name an of Celtic or 
Slavonian origin; for the Rowans no doubt **m» 1 
ployed the name, not because infigenons in G«r- j 
many, but because they heard It from the Celts j 
in GauL We most, however, from the first dis- ! 
tinguish between the Suevi of Caesar {B. G. i. 37, ! 
51, 54, ill 7, iv. 1, Ac.) and those of Tacitm, 

( Germ. 33, &c.): the Suevi in Caesar occupied the 
eastern banks of the Rhine, in and about the country 
now called Ikuhm, while Tacitus describes them as 
occupying the country to the north and east of the 
Suevi of Caesar, so that the two writers assign to 
them quite a different area of country. Strabo (vii. 
p. 290) again states that in his time the Suevi ex- 
tended from the Rhenua to the Albis, and that some 
of them, such as the Herrmmduri and Longobardi, 
had advanced even to the north of the Albis. 
Whether the nations called Suevi bv Caesar and 
Tacitus are the same, and if so, what causes induced 
them in later times to migrate to the north and east, 
are questi«»is to which history furnishes no answers. 
It is possible, however, that those whom Caesar 
encountered were only a branch of the great body, 
perhaps Chatti and Longobardi. That these latter I 
were pure Germans cannot be doubted ; but the 
Suevi of Tacitus, extending from the Baltic to the 
Danube, and occupying the greater part of Germany, 
no doubt contained many Celtic and still more Sla- 
vonic elements. It has in fact been conjectured, 
with great probability, that the name Suevi was 
applied to thase tribes which were not pure Ger- 
mans, but more or less mixed with Slavonians; for 
thus we can understand how it happened that in 
their habits and mode of life they differed so widely 
from the other Germans, as we see from Tacitus; and 
it would also account for the fact that in later times 
we find Slavonians peaceably established in countries 
previously occupied by Suevi. (Comp. Phn. iv. 28; 
Ptol. ii. 11. § 15; Oros. i, 2.) It deserves to be 
noticed that Tacitus {Germ. 2, 45) calls all the 
country inhabited by Suevian tribes by the name 
Suevia. The name Suevi appears to have been 
known to the Romans as early hb b. c. 123 (Sisenna, 
a P‘ Non. 8. v. lancea ), and they were at all times re- 
garded as a powerful and warlike people. Their 
country was covered by mighty forests, but towns 
(oppida) also are spoken of. (Caes. B. G. iv. 19.) 
As Germany became better known to the Romans, the 
generic name Suevi fell more and more into disuse, 
and the separate tribee were called by their own 
naniM, although Ptolemy still applies the name of 
Suevi to the Semnones, Longobardi, and Angli, 

In the second half of the third century we again 
find the name Suevi limited to the country to which 
it had been applied by Caesar. (Amm. Marc. xvi. 
10; Jomand. Get. 55; Tab. Pent.) These Suevi, 
from whom the modern Suabia and the Suabians de- 
nve their names, seem to have been a body of ad- 
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venturers from various German tribes, who assumed 
the ancient and illustrious name, which was as ap- 
plicable to them as it was to the Suevi of old. 
These later Suevi appear in alliance with the Ale- 
manm&ns and Burgundians, and in possession of the 
German side of Gaul, and Switzerland, and teen in 
Italy and where they jollied the Visigoths. 

Ricimer, who sms so prominent a part hrthe history 
of the Ron**: rt*pu©kW|» a Suevian. (Con^. Zeuss, 

£ c.; Germamm , p. 101, Ac.; Grimm, 

Deutsche CraNfc i. pp. 8, 00 ii. p. 25, Gcseh. der 
L p. 424; Latham, on Ttfpit. Germ, 
f f L. S.J 

SUEVIOUM MAREv la name given by Ta- 
citus {Germ, 45) to the Balt#; Sea, whhh Ptolemy 
calls the or nebs 'fa to* 6 s (vii. L. h 2, viii. 10. 

§*•) [L.S.] 

SUFES a place in Byzacena {[tin. Ant. pp. 47, 
48, 49, 51, 55). Now Sbiba or Sbihah. [T. fl. D.] 
SUFETULA a town of Byzacene, 25 miles 
S. of Sufea. In its origin it seems to have 
1 l>een a later and smaller place than the latter, 

1 whence its name as a diminutive — little Sufes. In 
1 process of time, however, it became a very con- 
siderable town, as it appears to have been the centre 
whence all the roads leading into the interior radi- 
ated. Some vast and magnificent ruins, consisting 
of the remains of three temples, a triumphal arch, 
&c., at the present Sfaitla, which is seated on a 
lofty plateau ou the right bank of the Wed Dschmila , 
80 kilometres SW. of Kainoan, attest its ancient 
importance. (See Shaw’s Travels, p. 107 ; Pe- 
lissier, in Revue Arckeol. July 1847.) [T. H. D.] 
SUIA (lota, Stepli. B. s. v.: Eth. 2ui<£ti]s, 
2u§a, Stadiasm, §§ 331, 332), the harbour, 
of Elyius in Crete, 50 stadia to the W. of Poeci- 
lasauj,, situ »<od on a plain. It probably existed as 
late as the time of HierocJes, though now entirely 
uninhabited. Mr. Pashley ( Travels , vol. ii. p. 100) 
found remai & of the city walls as well as other 
public buildings, but not more ancient than the 
tune of the Roman Empire. Several tombs exist 
resembling those of tiaghio Ky’rho ; an aqueduct 
is also remaining. [E. B. J.] 

SU1LLUM [Hklvillum.] 

SUINDINUM. [Cknomani.] 

SUIONES, are mentioned only by Tacitus {Germ. 
44) as the most northern of the German tribes, 
dwelling on an island in the ocean. He was no doubt 
thinking of Seandia or Scandinavia; and Suiones un- 
questionably contains the root of the modern name 
Sweden and Swedes. [L. S.j 

SU1SSA, a town in Armenia Minor {It. Ant. 
pp. 207, 216), where, according to the Notitia 
Imperii (p. 27), the Ala 1. Ulpia Dacornm was 
stationed ; but its site is now unknown. [L. S.] 
SUISSATIUM (m Ptol. 2oue<rrd<riov, ii. 6. 
§ 65), a town of the Caristi in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. The Geogr. Rav. (iv. 45) calls it Seu- 
Btatium. It is the modern Vittorio. [T. H. D] 
SULCI {Zotocoi, Steph. B., Ptol.; 2©i/Axoi, Strab. ; 
Xfatcoi, Paus. : Eth. Sulcitanus: S. Antioco), one 
of the most considerable cities of Sardinia, situated 
in the SW. corner of the island, on a small island, 
now called Jsoh di S. Antioco, which is, however, 
joined to the mainland by a narrow isthmus or 
neck of sand. S. of this isthmus, between the island 
and the mainland, is an extenaive bay, now called 
the Golfo di Palmas , which was known in ancient 
times as the Sulcitanus Portus (Ptol.). The found- 
ation of Sulci is expressly attributed to the Cartha- 
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ginians (Pans. x. 17. § 9; Clandian. B. Gild. 518), mentioned only by Pliny (Hi* *• 9 ) among those 
And it seems to have become under that people one which were extinct in his time, and incidentally 
of the most considerable cities of Sardinia, and one noticed by Virgil, (.den. x. 517.) It is in all pro. 
of the chief seats of their power in the island. Its bability the same place with the modern Sermoneta , 
name was first mentioned in history during the First which stands on a hill between Norba and Setia, 
Punic War, when the Carthaginian general, Hanni- looking over the Pontine Marshes. [£. H. B.] 
bal, having been defeated in a sea-fight by C. Sulpi- SULMO Eth. Snlmonensis: StUmona ), 

cius, took refuge at Sulci, bnt was slain in a tumult a city of the Peligni, situated in the valley of the 
by his own soldiers (Zonar. viii. 12). No other Qizio, in a spacious basin formed by the junction of 
mention of the name oocurs in history till the Civil that river with several minor streams. There i« no 
War between Potnpey and Caesar, when the citizens donbt that it was one of the principal cities of the 
of Sold received in their port the fleet of Naddins, Pdigni, as an independent tribe, but no notice of it 
the admiral of Pompey, and furnished him with iff found in history before the Roman conquest A 
supplies; for which service they were severely pun- tradition alluded to by (hid and Silina Italians, 
ished fay Caesar, on his return from Africa, n. c. 46, which ascribed! ts foundation to Solymus, a Ffcry- 
who imposed on the city a contribution of 100,000 gian and one of the companions of Aeneas, is cvi- 
sesterces, besides heavily increasing its annual tri- dwitly a mere etymological fiction (Ovid, Fast iv. 
bote of corn (Hirt B.Afr. 98). Notwithstanding 76; Sfl. Ital. ix. 70 — 76.) The font mention of 
this infliction, Sulci seems to hhve continued under Sulmo occurs in the Second Punic War) when its 
the Roman Empire to be one of the most flourishing territory was ravaged by Hannibal in n. c 211, hut 
towns in the island. Strabo and Mela both mention without attacking the city itself. (Liv. xxvi. 11.) 
it as if it were the second city in Sardinia; and its Its name is not noticed during the Social War, in 
municipal rank is attested by inscriptions, as well as which the Peligni took so prominent a part; but ac- 
by Pliny. (Strab. v. p.225; Mel. ii. 7. § 19; Plin. cording to Floras, it suffered severely in the sufee- 
iii. 7. s. 13; PtoL iii. 3. § 3; Inter, ap De la Mar- quent civil war between Sulla and Marins, haring 
mora, vol. ii. pp. 479, 482.) The Itineraries give a been destroyed by the former as a punishment for 
line of road proceeding from Tibula direct to Sulci, a its attachment to his rival. (Flor. iii. 21.) Tlio 
sufficient proof of the importance of the latter place, expressions of that rhetorical writer are not, however, 
(I tin. Ant. pp. 83, 84.) It was also one of the four to be construed literally, and it is more probable that 
chief episcopal sees into which Sardinia was divided, Sulmo was confiscated and its lands assigned by 
and seems to have continued to be inhabited through Sulla to a body of his soldiers. (Ztnnpt, de Colon. 
a great part of the middle ages, bat ceased to exist p. 261.) At all events R is certain that Sulmo was 
before the 1 3th century. The remains of the ancient a well-peopled and considerable town in ».c. 49, 
city are distinctly seen a little to the N. of the when it was occupied by Dotnitius with a parriKon 
modem village of S. Antioco , on the island or peninsula of seven cohorts ; but the citizens, who were favuur- 
of the same name: and the works of art which have ably affected to Caesar, opened their gates to his 
been found there bear testimony to its flourishing | lieutenant M. Antonias as soon a* he appeared be- 
condition under the Romans. (De la Marmora, vol. j fore the place. (Caea. B. C. i. 18; Cic. tul Att. 
ii. p. 357; Smyth's Sardinia, p. 317.) The name 1 viii. 4, 12 a.) Nothing more is known historic.* I ly 
of Sulcis is given at the present day to the whole J of Solmo, which, however, appears to have always 
district of the mainland, immediately opposite to j continued to be a considerable provincial town. 
S. Antioco , which is one of the most fertile and j Ovid speaks of it as one of the three mnniiipal 
best cultivated ' tracts in the whole of Sardinia. J towns whose districts composed the territory of the 
The Sulci tani of Ptolemy (iii. 3. § 6) are evi- Peligni ( M Peligni pars tertia runs," Amor. ii. 16. 1 ): 
dently the inhabitants of this district. and this is confirmed both by Pliny and the Liber 

The Itineraries mention a town or village of the Colonianim; yet it does not seem to have ever been 
name of Sulci on the E. coast of Sardinia, which a large place, and Ovid himself designates it 
must not be confounded with the more celebrated small provincial town. (/imor. iii. 15.) From the 
city of the name. (/tin. A nt. p. 80.) It was pro- Liber Coloniarum we learn also that it had received 
bably situated at Girasol, near Tortoli. (IM la a colony, probably n the time of Augustus (Pl»[* 
Marmora, p. 443.) [E H. B.] iii. 12. a. 17; lAb. Colon, pp. 229, 260); thoufili 

SULGAS, river. [Gallia, p. 954; Vimdalicm.} Pliny does not give it the title of aColonia. In- 
SU'LIA, SULE'NA (Xov\ia, 'S.ovK^v a, Staduism. script ions, as well as the geographers and Itiner- 
§§ 324, 825), a promontory of Crete, 65 stadia ariea, attest its continued existence as a municipal 
from Matala, whew there was a harbour and good town throughout the Roman Empire. (Strab. v. p. 
water, identified by Mr. Pashley ( Travels , vol. i. 241; Ptol. iii. 1. §64; Tab. Pent; Orell. /wcr- 
p. 304) with Hdgkio GaUne, the chief port of 3856 ; Mommsen, Inter. R.N. pp. 887—289.; 
Amdri, on the 8. coast of the island. [E. B. J.] The modern city of Sulmona undoubtedly occupies 
SUL1S, in Gallia, is placed in the Table on a the ancient site: it is a tolerably flourishing p «<* 
routs from Dartoritnm, which is Dariorigum [Da- and an episcopal see, having succeeded to that og- 
kiorigum] the capital of tho Veneii, to Gesombate nity after the fail of Volvo, which had arisen on i 
the western extremity of Bretagne. The distance ruins of Corfinitun. (RomanelU,. vol iii. PP* 
from Dariorigum to Solis is xx. By following the 156.) its 

direction of the wots wo case to the junction of a The chief celebrity of Sulmo is derived iro 
small rivsr named Sotted with the river of Blavet. having been the birthplace of Ovid, who , 

Tho name and distance, as D’Anviiie supposes, in- alludes to it as such, and celebrates its awu J j 
dicate the position of Sufis. [G. L.] ami the numerous streams of clear and But 

SULLONIACAE, a town in Britannia Romana water in which its neighbourhood abounded. » 
(/tin. Ant. p. 471), now Brocktey HiU In Hert- like the whole district of the f d 

Jhrdskttm. (Camden, p. 359.) [T. H. I).] tremely cold in winter, whence Ovid j.TtLWs 

SULMO (Sermoneta), an sneisot city of L ttium, Silius I talk us in imitation of biro, calls it 5* 
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Sulmo” (Ovid, Fast iv. 81, Tritt. iv. 10 . 3 , Amor. 
ii, 16; Sil. ItaL viii. 511.) Its territory wee fictile, 
both iu com and wine, and one district of it, the Pagus 
Fabiamis, is particularly mentione d by Pliny (xvii. 
26. 8. 43) for the care bestowed on -tEe irrigation of 
the vineyards. 

The remains of the ancient city are of little in- 
terest as ruins, but indicate the existence of a con- i 
siderable town ; among them Are the vestiges of an ; 
amphitheatre, a theatre, and thermae, all of them 
without the gates of the modem city. > About 2 
miles from thence, at the foot of th* Monte Mm*m, \ 
are some ruins of reticulated masonry, probably those 
of a Roman villa, which has been caUftd, w&wat the ! 
slightest reason or authority, that of Grid* (Rcana- 
nelli, voL iii. pp. 158, 151 ; Craven's Akrmm, vol. 
iL p. 32.) j 

Sulino was distant seven miles from Corfinium, as j 
we learn both from tlie Tabula and from Caesar. 
(Caes. B. C. i. 16 ; Tab. Peut.) Ovid telle us that 
it was 90 miles from Rome {Trial, iv. 10. 4), a 
statement evidently meant to be precise. The actual 
distance by the highroad would be 94 miles ; vis. 
70 to Cerfeimia, 17 from thence to Corfinium, and 7 
from Corfinium to Sulmo. (tVAuville, Anal. Goxfr. 
de. l' Italic , pp. 175, 179.) There was, however, pro- 
bably a branch road to Sulmo, after passing the Mons 
Jrneus, avoiding the detour by Corfinium. [E. H. B.] 

SUM ATI A (Xovfiarla, P&us. viii. 3. § 4; Stepli 
0 . a. v.; 2o ufjuQrla, Pails, viii. 36. § 7 ; iovp&T*iov, 
Pans. viii. 27. § 3; Softer eia, Stepb, B. s. r.), a 
town of Arcadia in the district Maenalia, on the 
southern slope of Mb Maenaiua It was probably 
on the summit of the hill now called Sylimna, where 
there are some remains of polygonal walls. (Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii. p. 51; Ross, Peloponnes, p. 120.) 

SUMMONTORIUM, a place in Vindelicia (It. 
Ant. p. 277), where, according to the Notitia Iin- 
peni, the commander of the 3rd legion was stationed, 
its exact site is uncertain. [L. S.] 

SUMMITS PYRENAEUS. One of the passes of 
this name mentioned in the Antonine Itin. and the 
Table was on the road from Narbo ( Narbonne ) to 
•Juncaria ( Jnnquera ) in Spain. The road passed from 
Narbo through Ad Centuriones and Ad Stabulum ; 
but the distances in the Itins. are not correct ; nor is 
the distance in the Itin. correct from Summus Pyre- 
nacus to Juncaria. The pass, however, is well 
marked; and it is the Col de Pert*#, which is com- 
manded by the fort of Bellegarde. This is the road 
by which Hannibal entered Gallia, and the Roman 
Jinnies inarched from Gallia into Spain. A second 
pjiss named Suinmus Pyrenaeus in the Antonine Itin. 
was on the road from Beneharnum [Benrharnum] 
in Aquitania to Caesaraugusta (Saragosa) in Spain. 
The road went through lluro (Oleron) and Aapa 
Luca [Abpa Luca] and Forum Ligneum [Forum 
Liunkum], which is 5 from Summus Pyrenaeus. 
This road follows the Gave dA*pe from Oleron f 
and on reaching the head of the valley there are two 
roads, one to the right and the other to the left. 
That to the right called Port da Berner* most be 
the old road, because it leads into the valley of 
Ar agues and to Beilo in Spain, which is the 
Ebellinum of the Itin. on the road from Summus 
Pyrenaeus to Saragosa. 

There is a third pass the most western of all also 
named Summus Pyrenaeus on the road from Aquae 
Tarbellicae (Pax) in Aquitania to Pompelon (Pam- 
plona) in Spain. The Summus Pyrenaeus is the 
Sommei de Castel-Pinon, from which we descend 
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into the valley of RoncesvaJlet on the road to Pam- 
plona [Imus Py&exarus]. (B’Anville, Notice, 
fc.) [G.L.1 

BUNA [Ajboiuoinxs.] 

SU'NICI. Tacitus (Hist. iv. 66) mentions the 
Sunici in the history »f the war with Civilig. Ci* 
vilis having made an alliance vritb the Agrippinenses 
(Cob) resolved te try to gain over the nearest 
people to Coin, asd he first secured the Sunici. 
Claudios Lahso opjufced him with a force hastily 
raiaed among tfa Betmni, Tungri and Nervii, and he 
was confident m Ida position by having posaeafifion o f ' 
the bridge ever the Musa. (Poh* Mo**ar}. Ho 
! certain oondusts* as to the position of the flunk* 
can be derived from this; baft perhaps they were 
between Cato and the Maas. Pliny fk 17) men. 
tions the Sunici between the Tungri and the Mai*, 
bones. [G/fc] 

SIFN1UM (2 ovviov : Nth. 2owi€(m), the name of 
| a promontory nnd demus on the southern coast of 
| Attica. The promontory, which forms the most 
I southerly point in the country, rises almost perpen- 
| diculariy from the sea to a great height, and was 
’ crowned with a temple of Athena, the tutelary 
goddess of Attica. (Paus. i. 1. § 1; 2oi$viov 1 p6v, 
Horn. Od. iii. 278 ; Soph. Ajax, 1235; Eurip. Cycl. 
292; Yitruv. iv. 7). Sunium was fortified in the 
nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian War(a.c. 413) 
for the purpose of protecting the passage of the corn- 
ships to Athens (Thuc. viii. 4), and was regarded 
| from that time as one df the principal fortieses of 
Attica (Comp. Dem. pro Cor. p. 238; Liv. xxxi. 
25; Scylax, p. 21.) Its proximity to the silver 
mines of Laurium probably contributed to its pros- 
perity, which passed into a proverb (Anaxand. ap. 
A then. vi. p. 263, c.) ; but even in the time of 
Cicerc it find sunk into decay (ad Alt. xiii. 10). The 
circuit of the walls may still be traced, except where 
the precipitous nature of the rocks afforded a natural 
defence. Tf e walls which are fortified with square 
towers, are of the most regular Hellenic masonry, 
and enclose a space of a little more than half a mile in 
circumference. The southern part of Attica, ex- 
tending northwards from the promontory of Sunium 
as far as Thoricus on the east, and Anaphlystus on 
the west, is called by Herodotus the Suniac angle 
(•rbv yowbv t bv Howiuk6v 7 iv. 99). Though 
Sunium was especially sacred to Athena, we learn 
from Aristophanes ( Equit . 557, Aves, 869) that 
Poseidon was also worshipped there. 

The promontory of Sunium is now called Cape 
Kolonnes, from the ruins of the temple of Athena 
which still crown its summit. Leake observes that 
“ the temple was a Doric hexastyle ; but none of 
the columns of the fronts remain. The original 
number of those in the flanks is uncertain; but 
there are still standing nine columns of the southern, 
and three of the northern side, with their archi- 
traves, together with the two columns and one of 
the antae of the pronaus, also bearing their archi- 
traves. The columns of the peristyle were 3 feet 
4 inches in diameter at the base, and 2 feet 7 inches 
under the capital, with an intercolumniatiou below* 
of 4 feet 11 inches. The height, including the 
capital, was 19 feet 3 inches. The exposed situa- 
tion of the building has caused a great corrosion in 
the surface of the marble, which was probably 
brought from the neighbouring mountains; for it is 
lees homogeneous, and of a coarser grain, than the 
marble of Pentele. The walls of the fortress were 
faced with the same kind of stone. Tbft ttVtofcto* 
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tars of the peristyle of the temple was adorned 
with sculpture, some remains of which have been 
found among the ruins. North of the temple, and 
nearly in a line with its eastern front, are founda- 
tions of the Propyiaeum or entrance into the sacred 
jperibolos: it was about 50 feet long and 30 broad, 
and presented at either end a front of two Doric 
columns between antae, supporting a pediment The 
columns were 17 feet high, including the capital, 
2 feet 10 inches in diameter at the base, with an 
opening between them of 8 feet 8 inches.” (The 
Demi of Attica, p. 63, 2nd ed.) Leake remarks 
that there are no traces of any third building visible, 
and that we must therefore conclude that here, as 
in the temple of Athena Polios at Athens, Poseidon 
was honoured only with an altar. Wordsworth, 
however, remarks that a little to the NE. of the 
peninsula on which the temple stands is a conical 
hill, where are extensive vestiges of an ancient 
building, which may perhaps be the remains of the 
temple of Poseidon. (Athena and Attica , p. 207.) 

SUNNESIA, a small island ou the S. coast o( 
Spain (Geogr. Rav. v. 27.) [T.H. D.] 

SUNONENSIS LACUS, a lake in Bitbyma, 
between the Ascania Lacus and the river Sangarius. 
(Amm. Marc. xxvi. S.) It is probably the same 
lake which is mentioned by Evagrius (Hut Eecl. 
ii. 14) under the name of hodrr} Ai/t yq in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nicomedeia, and which is at present 
known under the name of Shabanja. It seems, also, 
to be the same lake from Vhich the younger Pliny 
(x. 50) proposed to cut a canal to the sea. [L. S.] 
SUPERAEQUUM or SUPER EQUUM (Eth. 
Superaequanus: Cartel Vecchio Sultequo), a town of 
the Peligni, one of the three which possessed mu- 
nicipal rights, and among which the territory of that 
people was divided. [Pkugki.] Hence it is men- 
tioned both by Pliny and in the Liber Coloniarutn, 
where it is termed “Colonia Snperaequana.” it 
received a colony of veterans, probably under Au- 
gustus, to which a fresh body of colonists was added 
in the reign of M. Aurelius. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; 
Lib. Colon, p. 229; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 361.) The 
name is not mentioned by any other author, but 
several inscriptions attest its municipal im}x>rtance. 
Its site, which was erroneously transferred by Clu- 
verius to Palena, was clearly fixed by liolstentua 
at a place still called Cos tel Vecchio Suit quo (in 
older documents Stibrequo or Subrego ), where the 
inscriptions alluded to are still extant. It is situated 
430 a bill on the right bank of the Aternus, and about 
4 miles on the left of the Via Valeria, its terri- 
tory probably comprised the hilly district between that 
lUsdaodtheAternus. (Cluver, Ital. p. 758; Holsten. 
NoLimClmvtr. p. 145; Romaneili, vol. iii. pp. 134 — 
137; Mommsen, Inter. R . N. p. 289.) [E. H. B.l 
SUPEBATIL [AaruRKs.] 

SUPEBUM MARE. [Adkiaticum Mark.] 

SU FPARA (lobnrapa, Peripl. M. E. c, 52, ed. 
Miill.), a place on the western coast of Hmdoetan , 
at do great distance from Barygaza or Beroach. 
Ptolemy calls it %evwdpa (vii. 1. § 6). In Lassen’s 
map it is placed on the left bank of the Tujxtti or 
Managuma, not far to the N. of Sweat. This place 
is also mentioned by Edrisi (i. p. 171), and by Cos- 
mas Indscepleostet under the form of *O$a0h (p. 
337, ed. Mootfisae.). Ii has been suspected, with 
much reason, by Benfejr, that this is the “ Ophir " of 
the Bible*— the name in Sanscrit aud Hebrew re- 
spectively offering some remarkable analogies. (Ben- 
fty, art. Indkn , in Ereeh md Gruber, p. 28.) [V.] 
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SURA (rkXovpa: EtE ^Mf). a dty of Syria, 
situated so the Euphrates in the district of Palmy, 
rene, long. 72° 40\ laL 35° 40' of Ptolemy, who 
places it between Alalis and Alamata (v. 15. § 25); 
apparently the Sure of the Peutinger Table, accord- 
ing to which it was 105 M.P. distant from Palmyra. 
It is called in the Notitiae Imperii (§ 24) Flavm 
Turina Sura (ap. Mannert, p. 408). It is pro. 
bably identical with the Ura of Pliny, where, accord- 
ing to him, the Euphrates turns to the east from the 
deserts of Palmyra (v. 24. s. 87). He, however, 
mentions Sura (26. b. 89) as the nearest town to 
Philiscum, a town of the Parthians on the Euphrates. 
It was 126 stJtiia distant from Heliopolis, which was 
situated in what was called ** Barbaricus catnpt^ * 
It was a Roman garrison of some importance in the 
Persian campaigns of Belisarius ; and a full acoount 
is given of the circumstanoei under which it was 
taken and burned by Chosroea I. (a. d. 632), who, 
having marched tlnve long days’ journey from Cir- 
ce-tiuui to Zenobia, along the course of the Euphrates, 
thence proceeded an equal dfetance up the river to 
Sura. Incidental mention of the bishop proves that 
it was then an episcopal see. (Prooop. Bell Pers. i. 
18, ii. 5.) Its walls were so weak that it did not 
hold out more than half an hour ; but it was after- 
wards more substantially fortified, by order of the 
emperor Justinian. (Id. de Aedifciit Justwimi, 
ii. 9.) “ About 36 miles below Balis (the Alalis of 
Ptolemy), following the course of the river, are the 
ruins of Sura; and about 6 miles lower is the foul 
erf ETIJammdsn.” which Col. Chesney identifies with 
the Zeugma of Tbapascua, where, according to local 
tradition, the army of Alexander crossed the Eu- 
phrates (Expedition for Survey, t fc. vol. i. p. 416). 
In tile Chart (iii.) it is called Sooreah , and marked 
as 11 brick ruins/’ and it is probable that the exten- 
sive brick ruins a little below this site, between it 
and Phcunea (Thapsacus), may be the remains of 
Alamata, mentioned in connection with Sura by 
Ptolemy. Ainsworth is certainly wrong in identifying 
the modern Swriyeh with the ancient Thapwicus 
(p. 72). [0. W ] 

SURA, a branch of the Mosella in Gallia. Auso- 
nius (Moeelia, v. 354): — 

11 Nanique ct Pronaeae Nemesaeque adjuta meaty 

Sura tuas properat non degoner ire sub undos.” 


The Sura (Sbwr or Sure), com es from Luxembourg. 
and after receiving the Pronaea (/Vwm) and Neinesa 
(Mime), joins the Our, which falls into the Moselles 
the left hank above Augusta Treriiorum. [G» kJ 


SURAE. [Sorar.] 

SURASE'NAE (Xevpatrhrcu, Arrian, Ind. c. 8), 
an Indian nation, noticed by Arrian, who appro* 
to have dwelt along the banks of the Jumna. 
were famous for the worship of the Indian Hercules, 
and had two principal cities, Methora (Madura) 
and Cleiaobom. The name is, pure Sanscrit, Sura- 
tenakfit. [ V, J . 

SURDA0NE8, a people ofHispwieTwtaooneusis, 
seated near Herds, and probably belonging to 
llergeths (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4*) „ J in 

SCJ'RIUM (loofHor, Ptol. v. 10. $ 6), / F*? ,n 
Colchis, at the mouth <rf the Surius. (Ph n - ^j* ' ' 
4.) There U still at this spot a plain 
(Ritter, Erdhmde, li. p. 809.) [J- g; . 

SURIUS a small tributary river of the PJw" 
Colchis. (Plia. vi. 4. a. 4.) According to the ten 
authority, Its water had a petrifying P 0 ^^ 1 p-j 



SUBE&OTmtJM PROM. 
SURRENTINUlfMQIl [Mhhckvab Pbok.] 

SURRENTUM (Stij Jferrdv, Strab.; Xrfpnnov, 
Ptol. : Etk. Sarrentinus : Sorre i|£$L a city m the 
coast of Campania, on the sodtfirm side of the 
beautiful gulf called the Crater or Bay *> f Naples , 
about 7 miles from the headland called Minervae 
promontoriuin, which forms the southern boundary 
of that bay. We have very little information as to 
its early history: its name is never mentioned till 
after tb» Roman conquest of Campania. Tradition 
indeed ascribed the foundation of Surrentum to the 
Greeks, but whether it was a colony from Cumae, 
or an eailier Greek settlement, we have no account - 
and there does not appear any evidence that it ha ' 
like many places in this part of Italy, a distinctly 
Greek character in historical times. Strabo calls it 
a Campanian city (Strab. V. p. 247), but tht* may 
very probably refer to its not being one of those 
occupied by the Picentines. According to the 
Litar Coloniarum a great part of its territory, and 
peihaps the town itself, was considered in a certain 
sense as consecrated to Minerva, on account of its 
proximity to her celebrated temple on the adjoining 
piomoutory, and was for that reason occupied by 
Greek settlers {Lib. Col . p. 236). It nevertheless 
received a partial colony under Augustus (/A.), but 
without attaining the rank or character of a Culonia, 
.Numerous inscriptions record its existence as a 
municipal town under the Roman Empire, and it is 
noticed by all the geographers : but its name is 
finely mentioned in history (Strab. 1. c.; PIin.ni. 5. 

9 ; Mel. n. 4. § 9; Ptol. iii. 1. § 7 : Urell. lnscr. 
ii742; Mommsen, lnscr. R. N. 2111 2125). It 

was, howcvei, resorted to by wealthy Romans on 
H |^yccouut of its beautiful scenery and delightful 
climate ; among othere Pollius Felix, the fnenu of 
Statius, had a villa there, which the i»oet has 
celebrated at considerable length in one of his minor 
poems ( Silv . ii. 2). We are told also that Agrippa 
Postumus, when he first incurred the displeasure of 
Augustus, was ordered to retire to Surrentum, 
befuro he was consigned to more complete banish- 
ment in the island of Planasia (Suet. Aug. 65). 

But the chief celebrity of Surrentum was derived 
from its wine, which enjoyed a high reputation at. 
Rome, and is repeatedly alluded to by the poets of 
the Empire. It was considered very wholesome, and 
wus> in consequence recommended by physicians to 
convalescents and invalids. Tiberius indeed is said 
to have declaied that it owed its reputation entirely 
to the physicians, and was in reality no better than 
Mncgar. It did not attain its maturity till it had 
been kept 25 years (Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8 ; Athenae. i. 
P* 126 ; Ovid. Met. xv. 710; Martial, xiii. 110; 

“*■ 5. 102; Strab. v. p. 243; Colum. R. 
; 1 ' ?■ § 10)* We learn from Martial also (xiii. 

HO, xi\. 102) that Surrentum was noted for its 
poitery. The hills which produced the celebrated 
wuie were those which encircle the plain in which 
the city was situated (“ Surrentini colles,” Ovid. Met. 
*• c *)» aQ d separate it from the gulf of Posidonia on 
«ie other side These hills form a part of the ridge 
^'hich descends from the lofty mountain group of 
the Monte S. Angelo between Castellwnare and 
Amalfi^ and is continued as far as the headland 
opposite Capri This point, now called the Punta 
wtlla Campanelta ( the ancient Promontorium Mi- 
msnae, was known also by the name of Surrentinum 
I romontorium, from its close connection with the 
town of Surrentum (Tac. Ann . iv. 67; Stat. Silv. 
T ‘ 3 * 165 )* The celebrated sanctuary of the Sirens, 
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from which Surrentum itself was supposed to have 
derived its name, seems to hove been situated* 
(though the expressions of Strabo are not very clear) 
between this headland and the town (Strab. v. p. 
247). But the islands of the Sirens (Sirenusae 
Insulae) were certainly the rooks now called Li 
Galli, on the opposra side of the promontory. The 
villa of Pollius, which is described by Statins as 
looking down upon tfti deep Guff of Puteoli, stood 
upon the he a dl a n d now called Capo di Sorrento , on 
ibe W. of the town, separating the Boy <f Sortento 
from that of M ossa : extensive ruins ot xf are still 
:able, and attest the accuracy of the poet’s descrip- 
tion. (Stfit. Silv. ii. 2 ; Swinburne's Travels , vol. i. 
pp. 88 — 90.) 

Th»* other ruins still visible at Sorrento and in its 
neigh bo u rhi Kid are of no gieat interest: they present 
numerous fragments ot buildings of imperial limes, 
•ft some of wliioh the names of a temple of Hercules, 
P'inpie of Neptune, &c. have been applied by local 
antiquarians, with no other foundation than the 
luct that we learn from Statius the existence of 
temples to those divinities at Surr^ntam. The most 
considerable relic of antiquity is a Piscina of large 
dimensions, which is in such good preservation that 
it still serves to supply the inhabitants with water. 
The modern town ot Sorrento is a nourishing and 
populous place with a population of above 6000 
souls: it is much reported to by strangers on account 
of its mild and delicious climate, for which it is 
already extolled by Siliijs Italicus (‘‘ Zephyro Sur- 
reiitum niulle salubri," Sil. Ital. v. 466 ) [E H. B.] 

SUSA (r& 2ovca, AeschjL Pers. 535, 730; 
Hr rod. i. 188; Xen. Cyr. viii. 6. § 8, &c.; in 0. T. 
Shush an, Esther, i. 2 ; Nehemtah , i. 1 ; Daniel , 
viii. 2), tlie chief riiy of the province of Susiana, 
on the easter., bank of the Choasqtfs ( Kerkhuh ). 
There was considerable doubt among the ancient 
writers as to *be exact position of this celebrated 
city. Thus Arrian (vii. 7), Pliny (vi. 27. s. 31)^ 
and Daniel (viii. 2) place it on the Eulaeus (Ulai 
in Daniel); while fioni other authors (htrab. xv. p. 
728) it may be gathered that it was situated on the 
Choasj>es. (For the probable cause of this confusion, 
see Choabpks.) We may add, however, that, ac- 
cording to Curtius, Alexander on his way from 
Babylon had to cross the Choaspes before he could 
reach Susa (v. 2), and that the same inference 
may he drawn from the account of Aristagoras of 
the relative position of the places in Perbia in his 
address to Cleomenes. (Herod, v. 52.) It appears 
to have been an early tradition of the country that 
Susa was founded by Dareius the son of Hystaspes 
(Plin. /. c.); and it is described by Aeschylus as 
fxly’ &(Ttv looolSos ( Pers . 119). By others it is 
termed Mfjuv6vfiov Horv (Herod, v. 54), and its 
origin is attributed to Memnon, the son of Tithonus. 
(Stiab. 1. c.\ Steph. B. s. v.) The name is said to 
have been derived from a native Persian word Susan 
(meaning %), from the great abundance of those 
plants in that neighbourhood. (Steph. B. a. v.\ 
Athcn. xii. p. 513, ed. Cassaub.) Athenaeus 
also confirms the account of the excellence of 
the climate of Susa (L c.). It may be remarked 
that the word Sofoivor was well known as applied 
to an unguent extracted from lilies. (Dioscor. 
iii. c. de lilio ; Athen. xv. p. 609; Etymol. M. 
«. v. SoiWov). The city was said to have been 
120 stadia in circumference (Strab. L e.), and to 
have been surrounded by a wall, built like that of 
Babylon of burnt brick. (Strab. L c. j Paus. iv. 31. 
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! i 5.) Diodorus (six. 16, xvii. 65) and Oasafodorus dedicated to the goddesses Tanaiti and Mithra. 
vii. 1 5) apeak of the strength and splendour of its A Greek inscription was also met with, carved on 
citadel; and the latter writer affirms that there was the base of a colnmn, and s t at in g that Arreneides 
a splendid palace there, bniH for Cyrus by Memnon. was the governor of Stuianiu The natives exhibit a 
Besides this structure, Pliny speaks of a celebrated monument in the neighbourhood, which they call 
temple of Diana (l c.; see also Mark Capella, vi. and believe to be the tomb of Daniel There is no 
de India, p. 225, «d. Grotios), in all probability question, however, that it is a modern structure of 
that of the Syrian goddess Anaitis: while St Jerome the Mohammedan times. [V.l 

adds, that Daniel Wted a town there (Hierooym. mi I SUSIA'NA (4 PtoL vi. 3, § 1 ; Polyb. 

/km,), a story which Josephus narrates, with leas v, 46; Strab. xv. 722, Ac.; $ Xs writ, Strab. xv. 
probability, of Ecbatana. (Ant x. 11.) Susa was 731 ; 4 Bovoidt, Strab. iL p. 134), an extensive pro. 
one of the capitals at which the kings of Persia were vinos in the southern part of Asia, consisting j n 
wont to spend a portion of the year. Thus Cyrus, great measure of plain country, but traversed by 
according to Xenophon, lived there during the three some ranges « mountains. Its boundaries are van- 
months of the apring. ( Cyrop . viil 6. § 22.) ouely given by different writer* according as itwaa 
Strabo offers the most probable reason for this imagined to include more or leas of the adjacent dim 
oustom, where he states that Snsiana was peculiarly trict of Persia. Generally, ita limits may be stated 
well suited for the royal residence from its central to have been, to the N., Media with the mountains 
position with respect to the rest of the empire, and Charbanns sod Cambalidus, part of the chain of the 
from the quiet and orderly character of its govern- Paraeboathras; to the E. the outlying spurs ef the 
ment (/. c.) From these and other reasons, Susa Paraeboathras and the river Oroatk; to the 3 the 
appears to have been the chief treasury of the Persian gulf from the mouth of the Croatia to that 
Persian empire (Herod, v. 42); and bow vast were of the Tigris; and to the W. the plains of Mssopo- 
tbe treasures hud up there by successive kings, may lamia and Babylonia. (Cf. PtoL i c. with Strab. 
be gathered from the narrative in Arrian, cf the L c., who, however, treats Soriana as part of Penh), 
sums paid by Alexander to his soldiers, and of the Aa a province it appears to have been very fertile, 
presents made by him to bk leading generals, on the especfedlv in grain, but exposed along the cassis to 
occasion of his marriage at Susa with Barsine and intense heat (Strab. xv. jx 731.) Tbe vine, the 
Pary satis (Cart, vii 4, 5); even long after Alex- Macedonians ere said to have introduced. (Strab. 
ander’s death, Antigonus found a great amount of l c.) Its principal mountains are those on the N., 
plunder still at Susa. (Died, xix 46.) called by Pliny Char banns and Cambalidus (vi. 27. 

With regard to the modern rite to be identified s. 31), while a portico of the Monies Uxii ptobablj 
as that of the ruins of Sosa, there has been consider- belonged to this province, as in them is s pass 
able difference of optmon in modem times. This called DuAoi Zoafats. (Poly sen. iv. 3. 27.) 
has, however, chiefly arisen from the scarcity of Susiana was intersected by numerous riven which 
travellers who have examined the localities with any flowed either to the Tigris or Persian gulf, from the 
sufficient accuracy. The first who did go, Mr. high mountain watershed whereby it u as surround'd 
Kinneir, at once decided that the modem bus. Of these the principal were the Eulaeus ( Karun ), 
situated at the junction of Kerkhak and river of the Choa*pe* (Kerkhah), the Copmtre (ri>cr «•! 
Diz, must represent the Shuahan of Daniel the Susa Diz ), the Hodyphon or Hedypnus (Jcrrahi), and thr 
of profane authors. (Travels, p. 91); comp. Mai- Oroatis (Tab). The inhabitants of the district 
mini, Hist Persia, i. p. 256 ) Kennel) had indeed apj»c*r to have borne indifferently the names cl 
suHpected as much long la- fore (Gtogr. I/rrod*. it i. tiusii or Sosiani, and, as inhabitants of the pbun 
p. 302); but Vincent and others had advanced the country, to liave been devoted to agricultural en«- 
rival claim of Shuster. ( Anc . Commerce, i. p. 439.) ployments; in the mountains, however, were tribes o 
The question lias been now completely set at rest, robbers, who, from time to time, were strong enouL' 1 
by the careful excavations which have b**en mode to lev j black mail even on their king* when trau'^- 
diiring the last few years, first by Colonel (now Sir ing their passes. (Strab. xv. p. 728.) An»t jcr 
W. F.) Williams, and secondly by Mr. Loft ns. The name, whereby the people were known, st least in 
results of their researches are given by Mr. Loft us m early times, was Cissii (Aesch. Pers. 16), and 11 
a paper read to the Royal S<x:icty of Literature in land itself Cissia (Strab. xv. p. 728; Herod, v. )■ 
November, 1855. (Transactions, vol. v. new series.) This name is clearly connected with that of one ^ 
Mr. Loftus found three great mounds, measuring the chief tribes of the people, tbe Counsel, jthos 
together more than 3} miles in circumference, and repeatedly mentioned in ancient author*. ( * 

above 100 feet in height; and, on excavating, laid xi. p. 522; Arr. Ind. 40; Polyb. v. 54, &c.) 
bare tbe remains of a gigantic colonnade, having a were many different tribes settled in differed P* 
frontage of 343 feet, and a depth of 244, consisting of Susiana; but it is hardly possible now to e , 
of a central square of 36 columns, flanked to the N., to what different raws they may have L # 
E., and W, by a similar number— the whole arrange* Among these, the most prominent were |J ie 
ment being nearly the tame as that of the Great robber tribe on the mountain borders of »oa > ^ 
Hall of Xerxes at Fensepolis. A great number of Mesaabatae, who occupied a valley dretrtc:^ / 
other curious discoveries were made, the most irn- now that known as Mdh-Sabodan; tne 
portent being numerous inscriptions in the cuneiform tlte direction along tbe Median mountain 8 * ftll 
character. Enough of these has been already Elymaei, inhabitants of Eljmais. the ”JT^ v i nce -- 
deoiphered to show, that some of the work* on the probability, of tbe earliest ^dwellers * n is 

nmM belong to the most remote antiquity. Among Elam being the name wbeiw xxi 2 ; 

other important hot later records is an inscription,— known in the sacred records. ( / *°**"\ gma ]Ier 
the only memorial yet discovered of Artaxorxe* Jerem. xhx. 25.) Besides «»•*« M Csbsn- 
Mnemon, the conqueror of tbe Greeks at Cunaxa,— districts are noticed in diflerent sutnore, ThoU gh 
which describes tbe completion of a palace, com- dene, Corbiana, Gabiene, and Ub * r *T~L J1 i gn^ 1 
menced by Ihurius the sun of Hystaspes and ! Ptolemy has preserved the names « 
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t<rwn&, there seems to have been no city of im- 
portance in Snsiana, excepting Sana itself. [V.] 

SUSUDATA (loveovbdra), a p<0£t intho south- 
east. of Germany, probably in the country inhabited 
by the Silingae, at the foot of the VandalicI Montea, 
(Ptol. ii. ll. § 28.) Its exact site cannot be meet*: 
tained. &3 

SUTHUL, a town and fortress in the interior of 
Numidia, where Jugnrtha had a treasury. (Sail. 
Jug. 37* [X.H.D.] 

SU'TRIUM (lotrpt w : Etk Sutrfensh: Sutri), 
a city of Etruria, situated in the southern part of 
that country, 88 mike from Borne, «& the tine of 
the Via Cassia. There k no doubt that it wa- 
an ancient Etruscan <ri1% but apparently a suaii 
town, and in all probabUity a mere dependency <4 
one of its more powerful wrighbottro. It was not 
till after the fall of Veit that the Homans carried 
their arms as far as Sutrium, which they first 
attacked in tt. a 391, with wh&* success is uncertain 
(Diod. xir. 98); but it must have fallen into their 
hands either in that or the following year, as wo 
find it in a state of dependency on Koine immediately 
after the Gaulish invasion. (Liv. vi. 8.) The very 
year after that event (a. o. 389) the neighbouring 
Etruscans laid aiege to Sutrium with a large force ; 
the city fell into their hands, but was recovered (as 
the tradition related) by the dictator Camillus on 
the same day. (Liv. vi. 3; Diod. xiv. 117.) Very 
nearly the same story is told again in b. a 385, 
when the city was half taken by the Etruscans, but 
recovered by Camillus and Valerius. (Liv. vi. 9.) 
It was doubtless with a view to guard against the 
repetition of these surprises that two yiars after- 
wards Sutrium received a Roman colony, b. c 383 
(Veil. Pat. i. 14), and henceforth became, m con- 
junction with the neighbouring Nepete, one of the 
principal fioutier fortresses of the Roman terri- 
tory on this side; hence Livy terms it “ daustra 
Etruriae.” (Liv. ix. 32.) We do not find any 
subsequent mention of it in history till b. c. 311, 
when the Etruscans again laid siege to the city 
with their united forces, but were defeated in a 
great battle under its walls by Aemilius Borbula. 
(Liv. 1. c.) The next year (u. c. 310) they were 
able to renew the siege at the opening of the cam- 
paign, but were once more defeated by the consul 
Q- Fabius Maximus, and took refuge in the Ci- 
minian forest, which lay only a few miles distant. 
(Ib. 33, 35.) But this barrier was now for the 
first time passed by the Roman arms, and hence- 
forth the wars with the Etruscans wore transferred 
to a more northerly region. From tiiis time, there- 
fore, we hear but little of Sutrium, which was, how- 
ever, still for a time the outpost of the Roman power 
on the side of Etruria. (Liv. x. 14.) Its name 
w next mentioned after a long interval during the 
Second Punic War, as one of the Goloniae Latinae, 
which, in b. c. 209, declared their inability to bear 
any longer the burdens of the war. It was in con- 
sequence punished at a later period by the imposition 
of still heavier contributions. (Liv. xxvii. 9, xxix. 
15.) Its territory was one of those in which per- 
mission was given to the exiled citizens of Capua to 
Bottle. (Id. xx vi. 34.) 

Sutrium continued under the Roman government 
to be a small and unimportant country town : it is 
only once again mentioned in history, at the out- 
break of the Perusian War (b. c. 41), when it was 
occupied by Agrippa, in order to cut oft’ the commu- 
nications of Lucius Antonius with Koine. (Appian, 
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B. C. v. 31.)’ But its position on the C&asian Way 
preserved it from falling into* decay, like so many of 
the Etrusolut cdties, under the Roman Empire* it is 
noticed by all the geographers, and. its continued 
existence down to the clone of. the West*** Empire 
is ptMd by mecriptions as mil **the Itineraries. 
We learn that it tetetvsd a fresh colony Wrier 
Augustus, in conseqiwnce of whtoh (4 bears iu inscrip- 
tions the titks “ Ooiouk folia Safcina." (Steak y f 
p, 228; s. 8; Ptol iC l. §50; Itm. An «, 

p. 286; Tab* Pm ttk\ M.. CoL pt 21 7 ; Gruter, liber. 
302 . 

The modem town of JSktri m but a poor place 
only about mm inbabitenUi. but retains ifta 
^iweopal sea; which it has preserved throi^thout the 
middle ages. It eoeapies the site of the ancient 
city, as is shown fey many fragments of columns and 
other architectural ornaments built into the modem 
booses, as well as by some portions of the anoient 
walls, which resemble in their style of construction 
those of Nepe and Falerii. The situation is, like 
that of must of the towns in this part of Etruria, 
on a nearly isolated hill bounded by precipitous clifts 
or banks of tufo rock, of no great elevation, and 
surrounded by small glens or ravines on all sides. 
In the clifts which bound these are excavated 
numerous tombs, of no great interest But the 
most remarkable relic of antiquity At Sutri is its 
amphitheatre, which is excavated in the tufo rock, 
and is in this respect unique of its kind, ft is, 
however, of small size, and, though irregular in 
construction, its architectural details are all of a 
late character: hence it is probable that it is really 
of Roman and Imperial times, though great im- 
portance lias been sometimes attached to it as a 
specimen of an original Etruscan amphitheatre. Its 
anomalies and irregularities of structure are pro- 
bably owing only to the fact that it was worked out 
of a previous'* existing stone-quarry. (Dennis's 
Eti'urva , vol. i. pp. 94 — 97 ; Nibby, Dintivnii , 
vol. iii. pp. 142, 143.) [E. H. £.] 

SUZAE1 (2ou(a*t»), a tribo of ancient Pexsis, 
noticed by Ptolemy (vi. 4 § 3). Lassen considers 
fiom this name that they were connected with the 
people of Susa, and that they were of the same 
race as the Uxii, one of the mountain races of Su- 
siana. (Ersch. u. Griiber’s EncycL iii. sect. voL 
xvii. p. 438.) [V.] 

SYAGROS PROMONTORIUM (Svaypos bepa), 
a promontory of the S. coast of Arabia, at the eastern 
extremity of the Adramitae, the westernmost of the 
gulf of the Sachalitae, placed by Ptolemy in long. 
90°, lat. 14° (vi. 7. § 11). He comments on an 
error of his predecessor, Marinas, who, he says, places 
the gulf Saclialites on the W. of Cape Syagros, while 
all who had navigated those seas distinctly asserted 
that the country Sachalitis and its synonymous bay 
were to the E. of Syagros (i. 17. §§ 2, 3). Marci- 
anus (p. 23, up. Hudson Geogr. Min. tom.i.) agrees 
with Ptolemy. The author of the Periplns ascribed 
to Arrian seems, however, to confirm the testimony 
of Marinus, by placing the Sinus Saclialites next to 
Cane Emporium, between that and Syagros Promon- 
toriurn, and naming the bay to the E. of Syagros, 
Oniana, which he reckons as 600 stadia in width; 
but as he mentions still further to the E., Moscha 
Portus, as a magazine for the spicery of Sachalitis, 
which he there more folly describes, it is possible 
that he may have included all the country as for E. 
as Moscha under this name. It is at least clear that 
the Omana Sinus could be no part of the present 
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district of Oman. The maps give no bay to the W. 
of Syagros, where the Tretus Partus was situated. 
The Periplus says that the cape extended eastward, 
places a castle with a harbour and magazine at 
Syagros, and describes, in connection with it,' the 
Dioeeoridis Insula (Soootoro), which Pliny places 
at a distance of 2240 stadia. 

Thera is no difficulty in identifying this promon- 
tory Syagros with the modern Rat Fartask, which 
derives its designation from the snout of the animal 
commemorated in its Greek name, which was pro- 
bably a loose translation of its native appellation. 
The Periplus describes Syagros as the largest pro- 
montory in the world, — an hyperbolical expression, 
no doubt, but better suited to this cape than to any 
other on the coast, since the isolated mountain that 
forms Has Fai'task reaches an elevation of 2500 feet, 
and is visible at a distance of 60 miles; whils those 
of Rom Saugra (al. Saukira ), further to the E., some- 
times identified with Syagros on account of the simi- 
larity of name, do not exceed 600 feet. The Bubject, 
it most be admitted, is not free from difficulty, 
mainly owing to the fact that Ptolemy places Moscha 
Portus, — which is usually supposed to be the same as 
ti»e Moscha Portus of the Periplus, and is identified 
with Dwfar or Saphar , — W. of Syagros ; in which 
case Has Noos (al. Notts), or Ras Saugra (al &bm- 
kira) t must be his Syagros, and the Sac halites 
Sinus still further £. But since the distance be- 
tween Socatra and the coast at Ras Fartask, about 
2000 stadia, approximate! much more nearly to 
Pliny’s figdtat, 240 HP. f ««*$240*i*di*), than that 
between the same island and either of the other 
capes, — for Ras Noos is 36 DO stadia distant, and Ras 
Saugra considerably more, — the most probable solu- 
tion of the difficulty is found in the hypothesis 
adopted shove, of two ports called Moscha on the 
same coast [MoBCHl.] (See Muller’* Notes to 
Dldot's ed. of the Geogr. Graec. Min. vol. i. pp. 
279, 280.) The question has been examined by 
Dean Vincent, who was the first to fix correctly this 
important point in Arabian geography, find his main 
conclusions are acquiesced in by Mr. Forster, who 
has corroborated them by fresh evidence frmn the 
researches of modem travellers; and it is an in- 
teresting fact, that while the Greek geographers 
appear to have translated the native name of the 
cape, which it retains to this day, the natives would 
appear to have adopted a modification of that Greek 
translation as the name of the town situated, then as 
now, under the cape, which still bean the name of 
Sugger. (Vincent, Periplm, v<A. ii. pp. 331 — 351; 
Forster, Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 166 — 177.) [G. W.] 
6YDAJU0 (gofaptf : Eth. loiopln,*, Sybarite), 
a celebrated cNy of Magna Graecia, situated on the 
W. ehffira Of the Tarentioe gulf, but a short distance 
from fib# «!» between the rivers Crathts and 
Sybarf*. (fteobw vi p. 26^; Died. xii. 2.) The 
last ef these, firm which it derived its name, was 
tbestreSiOJtow caflpd the CasciU, which at the 
w a nt day Mb l&to the Crati about 3 miles from 
tt» la ancient times Undoubtedly punned 

aa coarse to the sea. Sybaris was 

apfat«ai|f the sarifovt of all rim Greek colonies in 
to&pmtjSf ludy, being founded, warding to the 
wtatsM# Of Septum Chins, as early as *. c. 720. 

90tl| Dttmoo, F JET. voL i. p. 174.) 
Il ***** Aohaife* odl tmft mid it* Oekist ns a 
dtitmtf Sdm toAcMnt bat with the Achaean 
vodgntot* were mingled a number of Troezentan 
The however, eventually ob- 
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talned the preponderance, and drove out the Tree- 
zenians. (Strab. /. c . ; Arist. Pol v. 3.) The 
Sybarites indeed appear to have sought for an origin 
in hereto times; and Solium has a story that the 
first founder of the city was a son of Ajax Qtkm 
(Selin. 2. § 10); but this to evidently men fiction, 
and the city was, historicslly speaking, undoubtedly 
an Achaean colony. It rose rapidly to great pm- 
sperity, owing in the first Instance to tbs fertility of 
the plain in which it was situated. Its citissse also, 
contrary to the policy of many of the Greek states, 
freely admitted settlers of other nations to the rights 
of citi*eushi{%aod the vast population of the city 
Is expressly ascribed in great measure to this/csoae. 
(Diod. xii. 9.) The statements transmitted to u» 
of the power and opulence of the city, as well as of 
the luxurious habits of its inhabitants, have indeed 
a very fabulous aspect, and are without doubt grossly 
exaggerated, but there is no reason to reject the 
main fact that Sybaris bad in the sixth centuiy a. c. 
attained a degree of wealth and power unprecedented 
among Greek cities, and which excited the admiration 
of the rest of the Hellenic world. Ws are told that 
the Sybarites ruled over 25 subject aftiss,npA Inld 
bring into the field 300,000 of titofir SHU dthem 
(Strab. 1. <?.), a statement obvkaislg iaeptflSHa. The 
subject cities were probably for tan mask part Oeno- 
trian towns in the interior, tori ws know that Sybaris 
had extended its dominion assess the peninsula to the 
Tyrrhenian sea, where it had founded the colonies 
of Posidonia, LaSs, and Seadrus. The city itself 
was said to be BOt lass than 50 stadia in circum- 
ference, and the honemeu or knights wiio figured at 
the religious processions are said to ‘have amounted 
to 5000 in number (Atben. xii p. 519), which 
would prove that these wealthy citizens were more 
than four times as numerous as at Athens. Suiiu- 
dyrides, a citizen of Sybaris. who was one of the 
suitors fur the da lighten* of Cleisthenm of Sicjon, is 
said by Herodotus to have surpassed all other men 
in refined luxury. (Herod, vi. 127.) It was 
asserted that on this occasion he carried with hup 
train of 1000 slaves, including cooks, fishermen, 
&c. (A then, vl p. 273; Diod. viii. Fr. 19.) It lB 
unnecessary to repeat here the tales that are told by 
various writers, especially by Athenaeus, concerning 
the absurd refinements of luxury escribed to the hy- 
baritos, and which have rendered their very n*m* 
proverbial. (Athens*, xii pp. 518—521; D»»- 
viU. Fr. 18 — 20; Said. #. *. 

They were particularly noted for the splendour « 
their attire, which was formed pf the ftwet 
wool, and this gave rise to extensive coro^ 
relations with Miletus, which produced a ci«* 
friendship between the two cities. (Timaeus, <V- 
A then. xL p. 519; Herod. vi.21.) 
of their magnificenoe we are told thto Aicnnew 
of Syharto had dedicated es a votive 
temple of the Larfnlan Jttoo e edfndid 
which tong nfterwnrds foil £*£^^20 

sins of Syracuse, and was add 
talents, or more than 24,0001 «terH»5* C 
Arist. Jffaafo96; Atbeto i& fr ?* *«) the 

Notwithstanding these detail* 00 °J^ t * bo jjy 
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SYBARIS. 

circumstances of which we are very imperfectly 
acquainted. It appears that the^everuiuent had 
previously been In the hand* 4ff|t oligarchy, to 
which aooh persona as Smindyriflet and Alchnenes 
naturally belonged; bat the democratic party, beaded 
by a demagogue named Telys, succeeded in over- 
throwing their power, and drove a caoaiderabfe 
number of the leading citizens into exile. Telys 
hereupon seems to have raised himself to the portion 
of desptf/ w tyrant of the city. The exiled dtieens 
took refuge at Croton*; but not ounteot with their 
victory, Telys And his partisans called upon the 
Crotoniats to surrender the fugitives. TOs they 
refused to do, and the Sybarites hereupon declared 
war on them, and marched upon Cretona with an 
army said to have amounted to 300,000 man. They 
were met at the river Treats by toe Crotoai&ts, 
whose army did not amount to more than a third of 
their numbers; notwithstanding which they obtained 
a complete victory, and p&t th* greater part of the 
Sybarites to the sword, continuing the pursuit to 
the very gates of the city, of which they easily mode 
themselves masters, and which they determined to 
destroy so entirely that it should never again he 
inhabited. For this purpose they turned the course 
of the river Crathis, so that it inundated the site of 
the city and buried the ruins under the deposits that 
it brought down. (Diod. xii. 9, 10; Strab. vi. p. 
263; Herod, v. 44; Athcnae. xii. p. 521; Scyinn. 
Ch. 337—360.) This catastrophe occurred in b. c. 
510, and seems to have been viewed by many of 
the Greeks as a divine vengeance upon the Sybarites 
fur their pride and arrogance, caused by their exces- 
sive prosperity, more especially for the contempt they 
had shown for the great festival of the Olympic 
(mmes, which they are said to have attempted to 
supplant by attracting the principal artists, athletes, 
Ac., to their own public games. (Scynm. Ch. 350 — 
360 ; Athen. 1 c.) 

It is certain that Sybaris was never restored. 
The surviving inhabitants took refuge at Labs and 
Seidrus, on the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea. An 
attempt was indeed made, 58 years after the de- 
struction of the city, to establish them anew on the 
ancient site, but they were quickly driven out by 
the Crotoniats, and the fugitives afterwards com- 
bined with the Athenian colonists in the foundation 
°f Tliurii. [Thitrii.] At the present day the j 
site is utterly deeolate, and even the exact position I 
°* fc be ancient city cannot be determined. The 
whole plain watered by the rivers Coscifo and Crati 
(the ancient Sybaris and Crathis), so renowned in 
ancient times for its fertility, is now a desolate 
swampy tract, pestilential from malaria, and fre- 
quented only by vast herds of buffaloes, the usual 
accompaniment in Southern Italy of all such peati- 
terous regions. The circumstance mentioned by 
Strabo that the river Crathis had been turned from 
its course to inundate the city, is confirmed by the 
accidental mention in Herodotus of the diy channel 

the Crathis " (vapd rbw frpbv Kpa&v, Herod, v. 
44 «id this would sufficiently account for toe 
disappearance of all traces of toe city. Swinburne 
indeed tells us that soma w degraded fragments of 
aqueducts and tombs” were still visible on the 
peninsula formed by the two rivers, and were pointed 
°ut as the ruins of Sybaris, but these, as he jasfcly 
ubeerves, being built of brick, are probably of Roman 
tones, and have no connection with the ancient city. 

Craven, on the other hand, speaks of “a wall 
“wrttnes risible In toe bed of the Cimtofe when the 
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waters are very few” as being the only remaining 
reiio tf the antitoft Sybaris. < 

voi. h fip. m»»m; iMMsA jfiETm 

217, 218.) The rains marked on 7sriupfli huge 
map mfAmthm SSbari are probably those ST Tbarii 
[T ptrak] Baa it is certain ft* the locaity hwr 
never yet been thwstghly examined, sad it k pro- 
ba^e that some light may even yet be thrown upon 
the site of thfe crieb*/amd city: espedblty if toe 
marohy plain fet vrhich it is situated should ever be 
reclaimed and Afc&vnted. There is m doubt that if 
were dene, it would again be & tract of surpass- 
fertility: it Si cited as such by Varro, who tells 
us that “ hi Sybdritano ” wheat was said to produce 
a hundred-feW. (Vanr. R. R. I 44.) Eton at the 
present day the doer spots produce very rich crops 
of corn. (Swinburne, i c.) 

The river Sybaris was said to be so named by the 
Greek colonists from a fountain of that wadfr at 
Burn in Achaia (Strab. viii. p. 386): it had the 
property, according to some authors, of making horses 
shy that drank of its waters. (Pseud. Arist. Mi- 
rab. 169 ; Strab. vi. p. 263.) It is a considerable 
stream, and has its sources in the Apennines near 
Murano, flows beneath Castrovillari , and receives 
several minor tributary streams before it joins the 
Crathis. [E. H. B.] 



COIN OP SYBARIS. 


SY'BOTA [Oorcyra, p. 670.] 

SYBKITA (2u6ptra, Scyl. p. 18; Sotepira, 
Ptol. iii. 17. § 10; 2o6€piros, Hierocles; Xlivpros, 
Polyb. np. Steph. B. e. v.: Eth. 2i€pvnos } Bockli, 
Coiy. laser. vol. ii. p. 637), a town of Crete, 8 M. P. 
rom Eleuthenia ( PeuL Tab .), and famous for its 
lumerous and beautiful silver coins, which, though 
lomc of them belong to a very early period, are the 
finest specimens of tlie Cretan mint; the types are 
dways connected with the worship of Dionysus or 
Hermes. (Kckhel, vol. ii. p. 320.) [E. B. J.] i 

SYCAMINA (Zuttapirav irdAir), a city of Pales- 
tine, placed by Strabo between Acre CA*u) and 
Caesareia Palaestinae {'Irpdrotyos iritpyo f),the name 
of which alone remained in his time. There were, he 
says, many such ; of which he specifies this and Bn-, 
colon (B ovk6\*v) and Crocodeilon (KfwaoBriW). 
(Strata* xvi. p. 758.) ' It was here that Ptolemy La- 
thyros, son of Cleopatra, landed the army of 30,000 
men whom he had brought from Cyprus to besiege. 
Ptolemais, which would imply that it was wit far 
distant from Acre (Josephus, lib. xiii. 18. § 3). 
The Itinerary of Antoninus makes it xxiv. M. P. from 
Ptolemais, xx. M. P. from Caesareia ; toe JevuMfent 
Itinerary xv. M.P, from Ptolemais, xvLfromCaesarebu 
(Wesseling,pp. 149,684.) The last-named autoority 
places it at Mount Carmel, thereby justoying tes- 
tification with the modern Kaipka or Haifa feHoweJ; 
by Beiohard, Mannert, and Kfepert, rather than with, 
AtUL suggested by Lapse. Indeed toetoatwwpj ii 
Eusetouawould seem to be conclusive ea toisfipint. 


mi 


SYCE. 


as he speaks of a village of this name (%vKapd*uv 
wdAis) on the coast between Ptolem&is and Coosa reia, 
near Mount Carmel, called also Hepha (*H <pt) in his 
day. ( Onomaet . s. v. T wpid.) Dr. Wilson, however, 
thinks that the modem Haifa “ more probably oc- 
cupies the site of the * Mutatio Calamon,’ given in 
the Jerusalem Itinerary as 12 Roman miles from 
Ptolemais, while the 4 hiansio Sicamenos * of the same 
work was 3 miles farther on. Ruins have been dis- 
covered along the shore, about 2 Roman miles to the 
the W. of Haifa these ruins may have been 
those of Sycaminos,” ( Lands of the Bible, voL ii. 
p. 241.) Haifa is a small walled town to the S. of 
the Bay qf Acre, at the northern base of the pro- 
montory of Mount Carmel, distant about 10 miles 
from Ptolemais (Acre); a distance far too small to 
satisfy the statement of the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
or even that of the Jerusalem Itinerary. But, not- 
withstanding this, its identity with Sycamina seems 
to be sufficiently established by the testimony of 
Eusebius, joined to the historical fact recorded by 
Josephus, which better suits this than any other 
place on the coast, being in fact the very place where 
Ibrahim Pasha, when engaged in a similar enterprise 
against Acre, landed some of his troops and concen- 
trated his army, in 1831, preparatory to forming 
the siege of the town. (Aldereon, Notes on Acre, 
pp. 23, 24.) [G. W.] 

SYCE (2« kri), a town of CUida, which accord- 
ing to the Ravenna <feqgre||Mfo who calls it Sycae 
(i. 17), waarituated and Crienderis. 

(AthOn. lijpG; 8toph$lBM$ Svmd.) Leake 
(Asia Mm nr, p. 202) loafe* for its site near the 
inoder Kizfinum. [L. S.] 

SYCEON, a town of Galatia, situated at the 
point where the river Siberia flowed into the 
Sangarius. (Procop. de AecL v. 4 ; ViL The.od. 
Sycwitae, 2 ; Wessel. ad Hierocl. p. 697.) [L. S.] 
SYCU'RIUM, a town of Thessaly in the district 
Felasgiotis, at the foot of Mt Ossa, which Leake 
identifies with Marmariani. (Liv. xlii. 54; Leake, 
Northern Greece , vol, iii. p. 374.) 

SYEBI MONTES (rh 2 t/i 7 $a fynj, Ptol. vi. 14. 

§ 8), a mountain chain in Scythia, running from 
the Tapuri mountains in a NE. direction towards 
linaos. [T. H. D.] 

SYEDRA (2of5pa: Eth. 'XveSpevt), a coast-town 
in the west of Cilicia, between Coracesium and 
Sriinus (Strab. xiv. p. 669, where the common 
hut erroneous reading is Arainoe ; Steph. B. ». v.; 
PtoL v. 8, § 1; Hierocl n. 683; Lucan, viii. 259; 
Flor. tr. 2.) It should, however, be observed that 
Stephana* B. calls it a town of Isanti*, and that 
Hieraeles assigns It to Pamphylia. Beaufort 
(iu a r cm mt i a, p 178) observed some ruins on a 
steep hUl is that district, which he thinks may mark 
the site of flyedrn; end Mr. Hamilton, in his map 
of Ayte Miner, sis* maria the rains of Sydre on 
the same spot, a little to the south-east of Alaga, 
the Coracesium. TL. S.1 

smw (*** w 8. SO; Stab. i a 1 M, 

xm. f. 7*7, mq. f fitopk. B. . Ptol rfi. 5. § 
IS, »W. Ii.§ ISt HbkH.7a.o.76,T. 1ft s. 11, 
*t. ». a. Mi ltd*, f. 1M), ttonwdoni Amman, 
on tfea bastkr an of Aujrtft to tlw & 6yeoe 
Mead asm a rr^-rt*- aw r!|bt bank of the 
Nile, immodJatefr Mm tta Gnat Falk, -hick a- 
toad to it ftoat' ftAa, ftlo*sflporod to ban da. 
rfnd it. nano Snan Son, aa Aeenitlan goddooa, 
tbe IMfepa af tk. Grooto, aad of wmA the import 
la “to*«pm«r," aad at %aaa Uppor Aoftjyt vM 


SYMAETHUS. 

I in all ages, conceived to open or begin. The 
I quarries of Syene were celebrated far their stone, 
1 and especially for the marble called Syenite, They 
furnished the colossal statues, obelisks, and msno- 
litbal shrines which are found throughout Aqgypt; 
and the traces of the quarrymun who wrought m 
these 3000 years ago are still visible in the native 
rook. They lie on either bank of tbe- Nile, and a 
road, 4 miles in length, was cut beside them from 
Byrne to Philae. Syene was equally important as » 
military station and as a place of traffic, tynder 
every dynasty it was a garrison town; and here 
were levied tall and custom on all boats passing 
southward and earthward. The latitude of Syene — 
24° 5' 23" — w© an object of great interest to the 
ancient geographers. They believed that it was 
seated immediately under the tropic, and that on 
the day of the summer solstice a vertical staff oast 
no shadow, and the sun’s disc was reflected in a well 
at noonday. This statement is indeed incorrect; 
tbe ancients were not acquainted with the true 
tropic: yet at the summer-solstice the length of the 
shadow, or ^th of the staff, could scarcely be dis- 
cerned, and the northern limb of tbe sun’s disc would 
be nearly vertical. The Nile is nearly 3000 yards 
wide above Syene. From this frontier town to the 
northern extremity of Aegypt it flows for more than 
750 miles without bar or cataract. The voyage 
from Syene to Atoxaadreia usually occupied between 
21 and 28 days in favourable weather, f W. B. D.j 
SYGAMBRL [Sicambrl] 

SYLINA INSULA. [Silura.] 

SYLLIUM (20A\u>w), a fortified town of 
Pamphylia, situated on a lofty height between 
Aspendua and Side, and between the rivers Euryme- 
don and Cestrus, at a distance of 40 stadia from 
the coast (Strab. xiv. p. 667; Arrian, Anab. i. 
25: Scylax, p. 40; Ptol. v. 5. § 1; Hierocl- p. 679 , 
Polyb. xxii. 17; Steph. B. mentions it umloi the 
name SoAciov, while in other passages it is called 2v- 
\auor , S6\\oy, and J,l\ooov.) SirC. Fellows* (Asia 
Minor , p. 200) thinks that the remains of a Greek 
town which he found in a wood on the sule of iv 
rocky hill near Bolcascooe belong to the ancient 
Sy Ilium; but from his description they do not appear 
to exist on a lofty height. [L. S.] 

SYMAETHUS (XvfisuBos: Sinieta), one of the 
most considerable rivers of Sicily, which rises in the 
chain of Mens Nebrodet, in this great forest now 
called the Botcc di Caromm, and flows from thanoe in 
a southerly direction, skirting the base of Aetna, till 
it turns to the E. and flow* into tbe sea about 8 
miles a of Catania. In the lower part of its course 
it formed the boundary between the territory of 
Leontim and that of Cation. (Thnc. ri. 65.) n 
receives in its course many tributaries, of wbichth® 
most oouidaroblo an, tm.nme Sabo, 
from the Muhbourhood of Nieoria and 
pro Wrty tbo CjKUMMn* af P<d)fb»»(L 9), 
b* d«cribw u Aowinf amr Crotnrip. 
rad Um Dittait to, wldob ihm la S" {‘“•.“Sf 
Ataro, tba uScst AM«m Tta*i» nnd®n^dJy‘“« 
Mraun ulbd la robirot tiaM Cn»rwa«MF"“ 
of fyMatlam wwatljr«hn thmarnd Ad»»w 
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thus is much the most considerable river on the E. 
coast of Sicily, and is in consequence noticed by all 
the geographers (ScyL p. 4. § 13 ; Strab. vi. p. 272 ; 
Plin. iii. 8. e. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. §|fl). It is also 
repeatedly alluded to by the RortJh poets (Virg. 
Jen. ix. 584 ; Ovid, Fast iv. 472; Sil. Ital. xiv. 
232.) [E. H. B.] 

SY'MBOLON POBTUS (XvfigdhMv Axrfv, Ptol 

iii. 6- § 2 ; Xuf»£6kou XiM*', Arrian, Per. Pont, Em, 
p. 20), a harbour with a narrow entrance on the 
S. coast of the Chersoneaus Taurica, between the 
town of /yheraonesw and the port of Cieuua £n 
ancient times It era» the chief station for the pfatf* 
of the Taurie peninsula. (Strab. via. p. 309 ; Fib. 

iv. 12. a 26; Anon. Per. Pant Em. ft 8.) Mm 

the port of Balaklavo (Comp. Clarke’s Triad*, it 
p. 398; Pallas, ii. p. 128.) [T. H. D,] 

SrMBOLUM (26f rfuAro, Dion Cass, xlvil 35), 
a place in the Thracian district of Edonia, in the 
neighbourhood of Philippi (Comp. Leake, North. 
Or. iii. p. 217.) [T. H. a] 

SVMBRA * small town in Babylonia 

mentioned by Zosknns (iii. 27). It is probably the 
same as that called by Ammianua, Hacumbta 
(xxir. 8). [V.] 

SYME (2vw *. %mt), an island off the coast ef 
('aria, to the west of Cape Cynossema, between the 
Cnidian peninsula and Rhodes, at the entrance of 
the Sinus Schoenus. (Herod. 1174; Thuo. viii. 
41; Strab. xiv. p. 656; Scylax, p. 38; Athen. vi. 
]). 262.) The inland is described as 37 Roman miles 
m circumfeience, and as possessing eight liarbours 
(Phn. v. 31, 133) and a town of the same name as 


the island. The i^huid itself is very high bnt 
barren. According to Steplianus B (.?. v . ; comp. 
Athen. vii. p. 296) Syme was formerly called 
Metapontis and Aegle, and obtained its later name 
horn Syme, a daughter of lalysim, who, together 
with Chthonius, a son of Poseidon, is said to have 
first peopled the island. In the story of the Trojan 
war, Syme enjoys a kind of celebrity, for the hero 
Nireus is said to have gone with three ships to 
insist Agamemnon. (^Hom 11 ii. 67 1 ; Dictys. Cret. 
iv. 17; Dares Phryg. 21.) The first historical 
population of the island consisted of Dorians ; but 
hubscquently it fell into the hands of the Cariaim, 
and when they, in consequence of frequent droughts, 
abandoned it, it was for a long time uninhabited, 
until it was finally and permanently occupied by 
Argives and Lacedaemonians, mixed with Cnidians 
and Rhodians. (Diod. Sic. v. 33 ; Raoul-Bochette, 
I** 1 ' fa Colon. Gncquee, i. p. 337, iii p. 72.) 
I here are still a few but unimportant remains of 
the acropolis of Syme, which, however, are constantly 
diminished, the atones being used to erect modern 
buildings. (Comp, Roes, Reisen vsf dm Griech. 
inteln vol. iii, p. 121, fell.) [L. S.] 

®J}JPLE'GADES. [ Bosporus p. 424.] 

SYNCA (2iWa), a email village of Babylonia 
notaoed by Zoeimua (iii c. 28). [V.] 

SYNNADA (2dm8a : EtA. Mur oScife), a town of 
an Sf^taria, at the extremity of a plain about 
t»0 stadia in length, and covered with olive plant- 
ations. It fe first noticed during the march of the 
consul Manlius against the Oallogiaeoi (Liv, xxxvitt. 
3 5* Cicero (ad Att V. 20; romp. 

Jr iii 8* xv. 4) mentions that he passed 
Synnada on hie way from Ephesus to Cilicia. 
JLr? bQ ’ B tixne (all p. 577) it was still a small 
jwjjb but when PlJuy wrote (v. 29) it was an im- 
portant place, being the ronvpitne juridical for the 


whole of the surrounding country. It was very 
celebrated among the Romans for a beautiful kind of 
marble furnished by the neighbouring quarries, and 
which was commonly called Synnadic marine, 
though it came properly from a place in the neigh- 
bourhood, Docimia, whence it was more correctly 
called Domqntea lipia. This znotlfr was of a light 
colour, tottiftpetirod with purple spots and wans. 
(Strab. 1. c.; life, xxxv. 1 ; Btat 8tfa. L fiu 416; 
Comp. Staph, Ptol. v. 2. § 24; Martial, 

ix. 76; Symmrofc. il 246.) Them still aro ap- 
pearances of extehrive quarries between Koem-fifan 
and Btthtmdun, which Col. Leake (Ada Mmor^p, 
56) is iuriined to identify with those of Synnada or 
Ifeeitnia. Remains of the town of Synnada still 
exist under the name E*Jci~kara~ hinar abtfet 3 miles 
to the north-west of these quarries, where they were 
discovered by Texier. Earlier travellers imagined 
they had found them at Surmma or Sttrmeneh, or 
in tKs plain of Sandakkh. (Comp. Hamilton, /?e- 
searotos, i. p. 466, ii. 177; Journal of the R. 
Gtogr. Society, vii. p. 58, viii. p. 144; Eckhe), 
Doctor. Num. iii. p. 172; Sestini, Nvm. Vet p. 
127.) - [L. S.] 

SYNNAUS (2iWaor), a town in Phrygia 
Pacatians, not far from the sources of the Macestus, 
probably on the site of the modern Smaioul 
(PtoL v. 2. § 22; Socrat. Hist EccLv iL3; Nicepk. 
Hist Ecdes. xiv. 11; ConciL Choked, p. 674; 
Hamilton, Researches , ii. p. 124; Franz, Funf 
I r i \schrij\en, p. 33.) [L. S.] 

SYNO'DIUM (JZw&lov, Appian, lllyr. 27; 5*- 
j vutiqv, Strab. vh. p. 315), a town of Dalmatia, 
.situated in a deep gorge between two hills, where 
Gabiniua was defeated, and to which the Dal- 
matians retreated in the campaign of b. c. 34. 
Octavius, suspecting their intentions, sent skirrnirii- 
ers over the h'gh ground while he advanced through 
the valley and burnt Synodium. [E. B. J.] 

SYRACU'SAE (Zupafcowrai . Eth.’S.vpajcowrios , 
Steph. B.; but Thucydides, Diodorus, &c. use the 
form 2upa/cdmor, which, as we learn from coins 
and inscriptions, was the native form; Syracusanus; 
Sii'acusu, Syracuse ), the mori powerful and im- 
portant of all the Greek cities in Sicily, situated on 
tli© E. coast of the island, about midway between 
Catana and Cape Pachynus. Its situation ex- 
ercised so important an influence upon its history 
and progress, that it will be desirable. to desorilie 
this somewhat more felly before proceeding to. the 
history of the city, reserving, at the same time, the 
topographical details for subsequent discussion. 

I. Situation. 

Syracuse was situated on a table-land or tabular, 
hill, forming the prolongation of a ridge which 
branches off from the more elevated table-land of the 
interior, and projects quite down to the sea, between 
the bay known as the Groat Harbour of Syracuse, 
and the more extensive bay which stretches on the 
N, as fer as the peninsula of Thaws or Magnisu 
The broad end of the kind of promontory thus 
formed, which abuts upon the sea for a distance of 
about 2j miles, may be considered as the base of a 
triangular plateau which extends fer above 4 mike 
into the interior, having its apex fanned by the 
point now called JfonyibeBut, which was occupied, 
trethe ancient fort of Euryalus. This commuuU 
cates, as already stated, by a narrow ridge with the, 
tab le-l and of the interior, but is still 
print of separation^ was the 
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the ancient city, from whence the table-land slopes 
very gradually to the sea. Though of small eleva- 
tion, this plateau is bounded on all sides by pre- 
cipitous bulks or clifik, varying in height, but only 
accessible at a few points. It may be considered as 
naturally divided into two portions by a slight 
valley or depression running across it from N. to 
S., about a mile from the sea: ot these the upper or 
triangular portion was known as Epifoiab, the 
eastern portion adjoining the sea bore the name of 
Acuhudika, which thus forms in some degree a 
distinct and separate plateau, though belonging, in 
fact, to the same mass with Epipolae. 

The SE. angle of the plateau is separated from 
the Great Harbour by a small tract of low and level 
ground, opposite to which lies the island of On- 
tygia, a low islet about a mile in length, extending 
across the mouth of the Great Harbour, and ori- 
ginally divided by only a narrow strait from the 
mainland, whilst its southern extremity was sepa- 
rated from the nearest point of the headland of 
Piemmyrium by an interval of about 1200 yards, 
forming the entrance into the Great Harbour. This 
last was a spacious bay, of above 5 miles in cir- 
cumference; thus greatly exceeding the dimensions 
of what the ancients usually understood fay a port, 
bat forming a very nearly land-locked basin of a 
somewhat oval form, which afforded a secure shelter 
to shipping in all weather; and is even at the pre- 
sent day one of the finest harbours in Sicily. But 
between the island of Ortygia and the mainland to 
the N. of it, was a deep bight or inlet, forming 
what was called the Lesser Port or I’ortus Lac- 
CKIU 8 , which, though very inferior to the other, 
was still equal to the ordinary requirements of an- 
cient commerce. 

S. of the Great Harbour again rose the peninsular 
promontory of Plemmyrium, forming a table-land 
bounded, like that on the N. of the hay, by pre- 
cipitous escarpments and cliffs, though of no great 
elevation. This table- land was prolonged by an- 
other plateau at a somewhat lower level, bounding 
tiie southern side of the Great Harbour, and ex- 
tending from thence towards the interior. On its NK. 
angle and opposite to the heights of Epipolae, stood 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, or the Olympikum, 
overlooking the low marshy tract which intervenes 
between the two table-lauds, and through which 
the river Anapus finds its way to the sea. The 
beautiful stream of the Ctarr rises in a source 
about 1) mile to the N. of the Olympieam, and 
joins its waters with those of the Anapus almost 
immediately below the temple. Prom the foot of 
the hill crowned by the latter extends a broad tract 
of very low marshy ground, extending along the 
inner side of the Great Harbour quite to the walls 
of the city itself. A portion of this marsh, which 
seems to have formed in undent times a shallow 
pool or lagoon, was known by the name of Lm~ 
if gr.gr a (AtKri/dXsut, Tbuc. vii, 53 ; Theocr. Id. 
xvi. 84), though its more ancient appellation would 
seem to have been tffSAOO (Bqpa *£), from whenoe 
the dty itself was supposed to derive its name. 
(Stepb. B. i. a. SspaJkofrm ; Scymn. Ch. 281.) It 
is, however, uncertain whether the names of Syraco 
and LyrimeisU may not originally haw belonged to 
different portions of these marthee. This marshy 
tract, which is above a mffo S » breadth, extends 
towaids.the interior for a considerable diatanoe, till 
§ is ink fay the precipitous escarpment* of the 
Ifc telle land of the interior. The proximity of 
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these mmnhes must always have been prejudfoisl to 
the healthiness of the situation; and the legend 
that when Archies and Myaosllus ware hbout to 
found Syracuse and Crotona, the Utter chose health 
while the former preferred wealth (Steph. B .</, &) 
points to the acknowledged insalubrity of the site 
even in its most flourishing days. But in every 
other respect the situation was admirable; and the 
prosperity of Syracuse was doubtless owing in s 
great degree to natural as well as political causes. 
It was, moreover, celebrated for the mildneis and 
serenity of its climate, it being generally asserted 
that there vaso day on which the sun was not 
visible at Syracuse (Cic. Verr. v. 10), an advantage 
which it is said still to retain at the present day. 

H. History. 


Syracuse was, with the single exception of Naxos, 
the most ancient of the Greek colonies in Si cily! 
It was a Corinthian colony, sent out from that city 
under a leader named Archies, sou of Euagetes, who 
belonged to the powerful family of the Bacch iadse, 
but bad been compelled to expatriate himself. Ac- 
cording to some accounts the colony was strength- 
ened by an admixture of Dorian or Locrian edentate 
with the original Corinthian settlers; but it is certain 
that the Syracusans regarded themselves in all ages as 
of pure Corinthian origin (Theocr. Id, xv. 91), and 
maintained relations of the closest amity with their 
parent city. The colony was founded in b. c. 734, 
and the first settlers established themselves in the 
island of Ortygia, to which it is probable that the 
city was confined for a considerable period. (Tbuc. 
vi. 2; Strab. vi. p, 269; Scymn. Ch. 279—282; 
Marm. Tar. ; concerning the date, see Clinton, 
F. //. vol. i. p. 1 64.) The name of Ortygia u evi- 
dently Greek, and derived from the well-known 
epithet of Diana, to whom the isUnd was regarded 
as consecrated (I)iod. v. 8); but the city M'ems to 
have assumed from the very beginning the name 
of Syracusae, which was derived, as already men- 
tioned, from the name of the adjoining marsh or 
lake, Syraco, doubtless an indigenous name, h-s it 
has no signification in Greek. It appeara indeed 
that the form Syraco was used by Epichnnnus lor 
the name of the city itself, bnt this was evidently 
a mere poetic license. (Strab. viii. p. 364.) 

As in the esse of most of the Greek colonics in 


we have very little information concerning 
be early history and program of Sy recuse; but we 
nay infer that it row steadily, if not rapidly, to 
irosperity, from the circumstance that it continued 
o extend its power by the foundation of 
olonies : that of Acne within 70 ywre after ite 
wn establishment (u. a 664); Casmenae 20 yew* 
iter (b. c. 644), and Oamarina 45 "“j* 

rards, otb. a 596. None of these colonies, how- 
ver, rase to any considerable power i it was o 
iously the poHcy of Syracuse to keep them m »• 


rorea tmiy an ysare aner im 
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to assign any definite place in chronology to the 
occurrence there alluded to. At a* later period we 
find the government in the baftda of an exclusive 
oligarchy called the Geomori or 2famori, who, from 
their name, would appear to lave been the descend- 
ants of the original colonists, around whom there 
naturally grew up a democracy or piths, composed of 
thecitiaeos derived from other sources. At length, 
about b. c. 486, a revolution took place; and the 
democracy succeeded in expelling the Geomoft, who 
tliererfwi withdrew to Casmenae. (Herod, vfi. 155: 
Dionys. A. 6ft.) Bat this revolution quickly led 
to another ; Galen, the powerful despot of Gtfa, hiving 
espoused the cause of the exiles. Gala was at this 
time at least equal, if not superior, to Syracuse in 
power. Hippocrates, its late despot, had extended 
bis power over many of the other cities in the east 
of Sicily, and defeated the Syracusans themselves in 
a gnat battle at the river Hebrus. He would pro- 
bably indeed have made himself master of Syracuse 
upon this occasion bad it net been for the inter- 
position of the Corinthians and Corcyraeans, who 
brought about a peace upon equitable terms. (Herod, 
vii. 154.) But the expulsion of the Geomori opened 
a fresh opportunity to Gelon, who, putting hint **11' 
at the head of the exiles, easily effected their re- 
storation, while the people of Syracuse readily ad- 
mitted Gelon himself ns their ruler with despotic 
authority. (76. 155.) 

This revolution (which occurred in b. c. 485) 
seemed at first likely to render Syracuse subordinate 
tn Gela, but it ultimately produced a directly cun- 
tiary effect. Gelon seems to have been fully alive 
to the superior advantages of Syracuse, and from 
the moment he had established his power m that 
city, made it the chief object of his solicitude, and 
directed all his efforts to the strengthening and 
adorning his new capital. Among other measures, 
lie removed thither the whole body of the citizens of 
Cainarina (which had been repeoplcd by Hippo- 
crates), and subsequently more than half of those 
of Gela itself, admitting them all to the full rights 
of Syracusan citizens. Auerwards, as he directed 
his arms successively against the Sicilian Mcgara 
and Euboea, he removed the wealthy and noble citi- 
zens of both those cities also to Syiacuse. (7Z» 156 ) 
I hat city now rose rapidly to a far greater amount 
of power and prosperity than it had previously en- 
joyed, and became, under the fostering care of 
Gelon, unquestionably the first of the Greek cities 
in Sicily. It wjy* probably at this period that it 
first extended itself beyond the limits of the island, 
and occupied the table-land or heights of Achra- 
duia, which were adapted to receive a far more 
numerous population, and had already become 
thickly peopled before the time of Thucydides. 
) 1 hue. vi. 3.) This portion of the city now came 
;? be known as the Outer City (J? #(w k6\is), wliile 
the island of Ortygia was called the Inner City, 
though still frequently designated as “ the Island ” 
otrictly speaking, however, it had ceased to merit 
"JJferm, being now joined to the mainland by an 
Artificial dike or causeway. (Thuc. 1. c.) 

From the time of Gelon the history of Syracuse 
becomes inseparably blended with that of Sicily in 
general ; its position in the island being so. im- 
that, as Strabo justly remarks, whatever 
toissitndes of fortune befel the city were shared in 
J tlw whole island. (Strab. vi. p. 270.) Hence 
**? uselftiw t° recapitulate the event# of 
wmeh a brief summary has been already givem in 
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the article Sicilia, and which are more fully de- 
tailed by all the general historians of Greece. The 
following summary will, therefore, be confined to 
those historical events which more immediately 
affected the city itself, as distinguished from the 
political vicissitudes of the state. 

There can he. no doubt that Syracuse continued to 
flourish exfremety throughout the re^gn of Gelon 
(b. c. 485— #?8X well as that of his successor 
Hieron («. & {476—467), who, notwithstanding the 
inoro despotic character of life government* was in 
many reapeefe a liberal and enlightened enter. His 
juitronsge of fetters and the arts especially rendered 
Syracuse efts of the chief resorts of men of letters, 
and hfe court afforded shelter and } Election to 
Aeschylus, Pindar, and Baccbylides. Nor was Sy- 
racuse itself deficient in literary distinction. Epi- 
charxnue, though not a native of the city, spent all 
the latter years of his life there, and Sophron, the 
cdeSOrated writer of mimes, was a native of Syracuse, 
and exhibited all his principal works there. The 
care bestowed upon the arts is sufficiently attested 
by the still extant coins of the city, as well as by 
the accounts transmitted to us ot other monuments; 
and there is every probability that the distinction of 
Syracuse in this respect commenced from the reign 
of Hieron. The tranquil reign of that monarch was 
followed by a brief period of revolution and disturb- 
ance; his brother Thra.sybulu.s having, after a short 
but tyrannical and violent reign, been expelled by the 
Syracusans, who established a popular government, 
B. c. 4G6. This was for a time agitated by fresh 
tumults, arising out of disputes between the new 
citizens who had been introduced by Gelon and the 
older citizens, who claimed the exclusive possession 
of political power; but after some time these dis- 
putes wcie i* miniated by a compromise, and the 
new citizens withdrew to Mesaana. (l)iod. xi. 67, 
68, 72, 73, 76.) 

The civil dimensions connected with the expulsion 
of Thraaybulus, which on more than one occasion 
broke out into actual hostilities, show how great was 
tiie extent which the city had already attained. 

1 liras)’ bul us himself, and afterwards the discontented 
citizens, are mentioned as occupying the Island and 
Aehradina, both of which were strongly fortified, 
and had their own separate walls (Diod. xi. 68, 
73), while the popular party held the rest of the 
city. It is evident therefore that there were already 
considerable spaces occupied by buildings outside the 
walls of these two quarters, which are distinctly 
mentioned on one occusion as “ the suburbs " (tA 
npoatrreia, lb. 68). Of these, one quarter called 
Tycha, which lay to the W. of Aehradina, adjoining 
the N. slope of the table-land, is now first mentioned 
by name (lbicL)\ but there can be no doubt that tire 
plain between the heights of Aehradina and the 
marshes was already occupied with buildings, and 
formed 'part of the city, though it apparently wan 
not as yet comprised within the fortifications. 

The final establishment of the democracy at Sy- 
racuse was followed by a period of about sixty yearn 
of free government, during which we are expressly 
told that the city, in common with the other Greek 
colonies in Sicily, developed its resources with great 
rapidity, and probably attained to its maximum of 
wealth and power. (Diod. xL 68, 72.) Before Urn 
close of this period it had to encounter the severest 
danger it had yet experienced, and gave sfeMhak 
proof of its great resources by coming af : yte|| 
in a contest with Athens, then at the very neigjjwt 

3 Y 
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its power The circumstances of the great siege of 
Syracuse by the Athenians most here be related in 
some detail, on account of their important bearing 
on all questions connected with the topography of 
the city, and the interest they confer on its loca- 
lities. At the same time it will obviously be impos- 
sible to do more than give a very brief sketch of that 
memorable contest, for the details of which the 
reader must refer to the narrative of Thucydides, 
with the copious illustrations of Arnold, Greta, and 
Col. Leake. 

It was not till the spring of b. g. 414 that the 
siege of Syracuse was regularly commenced. But 
in the autumn of 415, the Athenians had already 
made a demonstration against the city, and sailing 
into the Great Harbour, effected a landing without 
opposition near the Olympieum, where they esta- 
blished their camp on the shore, and erected a tem- 
porary fort at a place called Gascon (Thuc. vi 66 ; 
Diod. xiL 6), apparently on the inner bight of the 
harbour, between the mouth of the Anapus and the 
bay now called the Bay of Maddaiena. But though 
successful in the battle that ensued, Nicias did not 
attempt to fellow up his advantage, and withdrew to 
winter at Catana. The next spring the Athenians 
landed to the N. of Syracuse, at a place called Leon, 
about 6 or 7 stadia from the heights of Epipolae, 
while they established their naval station at the ad- 
joining peninsula of Thapsus (Mayniri). The land 
troops advanced at once to occupy Epipolae, the mi- 
litaiy importance of which wms felt by both parties, 
and succeeded in establishing themselves there, 
before the Syracusans could dislodge them. They 
then proceeded to bnild a fort at a place called Lab- 
dalum, which is described by Thucydides as situated 
“ on the top of the cliffs of Epipolae, looking towards 
Megara” (Thuc. vi. 97), and having occupied this 
with a garrison, so a* to secure their communications 
with their fleet, they advanced to a place called 
Syce (t? 2ujctj), where they established themselves, 
and began to construct with great rapidity & line of 
circumvallation across the plateau of Epipolae.* The 
construction of such a line waa the customary mode 
of proceeding in Greek sieges, and it was with the 
special object of guarding against it that the Syra- 
cusans had iu the preceding winter extended their 
fortifications by running a new line of wall so as to 
enclose the temple of Apollo Temenites (Thnc. vi. 
75), which probably extended from thence down to 
the Great Harbour. Nevertheless the Athenian 
line of circumvallation was carried on so rapidly as 
to excite iu them the greatest alarm. Its northern 
extremity was made to rest on the boh at a point 
called Trogilua (probably near the Scala Greca ), 
and it was from thence carried across the table- land 


* The account here given of the Athenian ope- 
rations assum es “ the circle ” repeatedly spoken 
of by Thucydides (vi. 98, 99,&c.), is the circuit of the 
lines of circamvalistion. This is the construction 
adopted by G&ler, and all earlier editors of Thu- 
cydides, aa well aa by Col. Leake ; and appears to 
the writer ef this article by far the most natural 
and intelligible interpretation. Mr. Grote, on the 
contrary, as well as Dr. Arnold in his later edition 
adopts the suggestion of M. Finnia Didot that “ the 
circle ” (4 «6«Aos) was a particular iutronchment 
or fortified camp of a circular form. It is difficult 
to understand the military object of such a work, as 
well se to reconcile it with the subsequent details of 
tifewitge operations. 


of the Epipolae, to the point nearest to the Great 
Harbour. Alarmed at the rapid progress of* this 
wall, the Syracusans endeavoured to interrupt it by 
constructing a counter or cross wall (farorefxwpa 
or iyiUpoiov tcixoi), directed apparently from the 
wall recently erected around the temple of Apollo 
Temenites towards the southern cliff of Epipolae. 
(Thuc. vi. 99.) This wall was, however, carried 
by the Athenians by a sudden attack and destroyed, 
whereupon the Syracusans attempted a second coun- 
terwork, carried through the marshes and low 
ground, so as to prevent the Athenians from con- 
necting their wlkka on Epipolae with the Great 
Harbour. But this work was, like the preceding 
one, taken and destroyed; and the Athenians, whose 
fleet had meanwhile entered the Groat Harbour, and 
established itself there, were able to construct a 
strong doable line of wall, extending from the cliffs 
of Epipolae quite down to the harbour. (/& 100— 
108.) On the table-land above, on the contrary, 
their works were still incomplete, and especially that 
part of the line of circumvallation near Trogilus was 
still in an unfinished state when Gylipptu landed in 
Sicily, so that that commander was able to force his 
passage through the lineB at this point, and effect 
an entry into Syracuse. (Id. vil 9.) It fcuemark- 
able that the hill of Euryafas, though la feet the 
key of the position on the Epipolae, seems to have 
been neglected by Nidas, and waa still undefended 
by any fortifications. 

Gylipptu immediately directed his efforts to pre- 
vent the completion of the Athenian lines across the 
table-land, and obtained in the first instance an im- 
portant advantage by surprising the Athenian fort 
at L&bdalum. He next began to erect another ertteu 
wall, running out from the walls of the city across 
the plateau, so aa to cross and intersect the Athe- 
nian lines; and notwithstanding repeated efforts ou 
the part of the Athenians, succeeded in carrying 
this on so far aa completely to cut off their line of 
circumvallation, and render it impossible for them to 
complete it. (Id. vii. 4 — 6.) Both partiro seem t:> 
have looked on the completion of this line as the 
decisive point of the siege ; Nicias finding himself 
unable to capture the outwork of the Syracusan*, 
almost despaired of success, and wrote to Athons for 
strong reinforcements. Meanwhile he sought to 
strengthen his position on the Great Harbour by oc- 
cupying and fortifying the headland of Plemmy- 
rium, which completely commanded its entrance. 
(76. 4.) The Syracusans, however, still occupied 
the Olympieum (or Polichne, as it was sometimes 
called) with a strong body of troops, and having, 
under the guidance of Gylippus, attacked, the At w- 


iuaus both 


and land, though foiled in 



rendered it henceforth very difficult for the Athenia 
to supply their fleet and camp with P ro '” ,, ? n8 ' i . sp- 
it is evident that it was so regarded by both pari 
(75. 25, SI): the Syracusans ah* 
gained a decisive socoeas in a sea-fight with 
Great Harbour, and were preparing 
advantage farther, when the arrival of Dam « flet 
and Enrymedon frwn Athens with * jj^®, • D(ji 

restored for a time the superiority of toe Ah ^ ^ 

Demoethenes immediately directed all his ^ , 
the capture of the Syracusan counterwort . ^ 
poise; but meanwhile Gylipptw had 
strengthen his petition there, by ooostruotmg 
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redoubts or forts, each of them occupied with a 
strong garrison, at intervals along the sloping pla- 
teau of Epipolae, while a fort had been also erected 
at the important post of Eary*!^ at the extreme 
angle of the heights. (Tbuc. vii. 48.) So strong 
indeed was their position that Demosthenes despaired 
of carrying it by day, and resolved upon a sight 
attack, in which he succeeded in carrying the fort 
at Euryalus, but was foiled in his attempt upett the 
other ontworke, end repulsed with heavy lose. (i&. 
43~4f ) 

The huinn* of this attack was considered by De- 
mosthenee bimeeif as decisive, and he adviced the im- 
mediate abandonment of the siege. But the contrary 
advioe of Nidas prevailed; and even when taueasiog 
sickness in the Athenian camp had induced him 
also to consent to a retreat, his superstitions fears, 
excited by an eclipse of the moon, again caused them 
to postpone their departure. The consequences were 
fatal The Syracusans now became rather the be- 
siegers than the besieged, attacked the Athenian 
fleet in the Great Harbour, and cut off and de- 
stroyed the whole of their right wing under Eury- 
rnedon, in the bay of Deacon. Elated with this 
success, they sought nothing less than the capture , 
of the whole armament, and began to block up the 
mouth of the Great Harbour, from Ortygia across to j 
Ploinmyrium, by mooring vessels across it The 
Athenians were now compelled to abandon all their 
outposts and lines on the heights, and draw together 
their troops as close to the naval camp as possible ; 
while they made a final effort to break through the 
harrier at the entrance of the harbour. But this 
attempt proved unsuccessful, and led to a complete 
defeat of the Athenian fleet. There was now no 
course but to retreat. The army under Nicias und 
Demosthenes broke up from its camp, and at first 
directed their course along the valley of the Anapus, 
till they came to & narrow pass, commanded by a 
precipitous ridge called the Acraean Hock ('A Kpaiov 
Aorai, Thuc. vii, 78), which had been occupied in 
force by the Syracusans. Failing in forcing this 
defile, the Athenians changed their line of retreat, 
aud followed the road to Helorus, but after forcing 
in succession, though not without heavy loss, the 
passage of the two rivers Cacyjwris and Eiineus, 
and reaching the banks of the Asinarus, the last 
survivore of the Athenian army were compelled to 
hiy down their arms. The whole number of pri- 
soners was said to amount to 7000. A trophy was 
erected by the Syracusans on the bank of the Asi- 
naius, and a festival called the Asinaria instituted 
to commemorate their victory. (Thuc. vii. 78 — 87 ; 
Diod.xni. 18, 19.) 

The failure of the Athenian expedition against 
* yracuse seemed likely to secure to that city the 
unquestionable superiority among the Greek colonies' 
in Sicily. But a new and formidable power now 
appeared — the Carthaginians, who were invited by 
. Se£«stana to support them against the Selinun- 
ine 8 , but who, not content with the destruction of 
«®hnus and tiimera (b. c. 410), and with that of 
■Agngentum (b. c. 406), pushed forward their 
conquests with a view of making themselves mas- 
ers of the whole island. Dionysius, then a young 
took advantage of the alarm and excitement 
caused by this danger to raise himself to des- 
Pctic power at Syracuse (b.c. 405), and lie soon 

ter concluded a peace with the Carthaginians, 

1086 career of victory had been oliecked by a pesti- 
®uce. The history of the reign of Dionysius at 
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Syracuse, which continued for a period of 38 years 
(b. c. 405 — 887), cannot be here related : it is briefly 
given in the Biogr. Diet, art Diovraua, and very 
fully in Grote’s History of Greece, veto. x. and xi.; 
but its influence and effects upon the diy itself most 
be here noticed. From a very 4arly period he turaed 
)m to the atrengtheidafeBd ferrifieetion of 

the city, and eoratracted great works, partly with a 
view to the defence theory against external inva- 
sion, partly fob the security of his own power* One 
of his font operations was to convert the Mend of 
Ortygia into astroqg fortress, by surroundteg it with 
a lofty wail, fortified with numerous towers, especially 
on the side where it adjoined the land, where he 
raised a efcrongly fortified freat, called * the Panto 
pyla; while, for still further security, he constructed 
an interior fort or citadel within the island, which 
became the acropolis of Syracuse, and at the same 
tim* the residence of Dionysius and his successors 
ia Vie despotism. Adjoining this he constructed 
within the leaser port, or Partus Lacceins, docks for 
his ships of war on a large scale, so as to be capable 
of receiving 60 triremes: while they were enclosed 
with a wall, aud accessible only by a narrow en- 
trance. But not content with this, he a few years 
afterwards added docks for 160 more ships, within 
the Great Port, in the recess or bight of it which 
approaches most nearly to the Port us Lacceins, and 
opened a channel of communication between the two. 
At the same time a he adorned the part of the city 
immediately outside the island with porticoes and 
public buildings for the convenience of the citizens. 
(Diod. xiv. 7.) But his greatest work of all was 
the lme of walls with which he fortified the heights 
ot Epipolae. The events of the Athenian siege had 
sufficiently proved the vital importance of these to 
the safety of ihe city; and hence before Dionysius 
engaged in his great war with Carthage he deter- 
mined to secure their possession by a line of perma- 
nent fortifications. The walls erected for this pur- 
pose along the northern edge of the cliffs of Epipolae 
(extending from near Sta Panagia to the hill of 
Euryalus, or Mongibelliri ) weie 30 stadia in length, 
and are said to have been erected by the labour of 
the whole body of the citizens in the short space of 
20 days. (Diod. xiv. 18.) It is remarkable that 
we hear nothing of the construction of a similar 
wall along the southern edge of the plateau of Epi- 
polae ; though the table-land is at least as accessible on 
this side as on the other; and a considerable suburb 
called Ne&polis had already grown up on this side 
(Diod. xiv. 9), outside of the wall of Achradina, 
and extending over a considerable part of the slope, 
which descends from the Temenitis towards the 
marshy plain of the Anapus. But whatever may 
have been the cause, it seems certain that Syracuse 
continued till a later period to be but imperfectly 
fortified on this side. 

The importance of the additional defences erected 
by Dionysius was sufficiently shown in the course 
of the war with Carthage which began in b. c. 
397. In that war Dionysius at first carried his 
arms successfully to the western extremity of Sicily, 
but fortune soon turned against him, and he was 
compelled in his turn to shut himself up within 
the walls of Syracuse, and trust to the strength of 
his fortifications. The Carthaginian general Hi- 
milco entered the Great Port with his fleet, and 
established his head-quarters at the Olympieum, 
while he not only ravaged the countay outside the 
walls, but made himself master of one of the suburbs, 
1 8 Y 2 
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in which were situated the temples of Ceres and 
Proserpine, both of which be gave up to plunder. 
But the anger of the goddesses, brought on by this 
act of sacrilege, was believed to be the source of all 
the calamities that soon befiel him. A pestilence 
broke out in the Carthaginian camp, from which 
they sustained very heavy losses, and Dionysius took 
advantage of their enfeebled state to make a general 
attack on their camp both by sea and land. The 
position occupied by the Carthaginians was very 
much the same as that which had been held by the 
Athenians: they occupied the headland of Plernmy- 
rium, on which they had erected a fort, while they 
had also fortified the OJympieum, or Polichne, and 
constructed a third fort close to the edge of the 
Great Harbour for the protection of their fleet, which 
lay within the inner bay or harbour of Da*con. But 
Dionysius, by a sudden attack from the land side, 
carried both the last forts, and at the same time suc- 
ceeded in burning a great part of the Carthaginian 
fleet, so that Hiinilco was compelied to abandon the 
enterprise, and by a secret capitulation secured a 
safe retreat for himself and the native Carthaginians 
in his army, abandoning his allies and mercenaries 
to their fate. (Died. xiv. 62, 63, 70—75.) 

The defeat of the Carthaginian armament left 
Dionysius undisputed master of Syracuse, while that 
city held as unquestioned a pre-emiuence over the 
other cities of Sicily; and it is probable that the city 
itself continued to increase in extent and population. 
The impregnable citadel in the island of Ortygia 
constructed by the elder Dionysius continued to be 
tbe bulwark of his power, as well as that of his son 
and successor. Even when the citizens, in n. c. 357, | 
opened their gates to Dion, who made a triumphal j 
entry into Achradir.a, and made himself master with 
little difficulty of the fort ou the summit of Ljiipolae, 
the island still held out, and Dim wa& compelled to 
resort to a blockade, having erected a line or wall of 
contravallation across from the lesser port to the 
greater, so as effectually to cut off the garrison from 
all communication with the interior. (Plut. Dion. 
29; Diod. xvU 12.) It was not till after the block* 
ado had been continued for above a year that Apollo- 
crates was compelled by scarcity of provisions to 
surrender this stronghold, and Dion thus tiecame 
complete master of Syracuse, ». c. 356. But that 
•rent did not, as had been expected, restore liberty 
to Syracuse, and the island citadel still remained 
the stronghold of the despots who successively ruled 
over the city. When at length Timoleon landed in 
Sicily (b.o. 344) Ortygia was once more in the 
possession of Dionysius, while the rest of the city 
was in tbe hands of Hicetas, who was supported by 
a Carthaginian fleet and army, with which he closely 
blockaded the island fortress. But the arrival of 
Timoleon quickly changed the face of affairs : Or* 
tygm was voluntarily surrendered to him by Dio- 
nysius; and Neon, whom he left there as commander 
of the garrison, by a sudden sally made himself 
master of Achradio* also. Boon after Timoleon car- 
ried t he heights of Ephrahe by assault, and thus 
found himself master of toe whole of Syracuse. One 
of tbe fire* measure* he took after hk success was to 
demolish the fortress erected by Dionysius within 
the Island, as well as the fata* of the despot 
himself, and the splendid rooMBneut that had been 
erected to him btf his sou and successor. On the 
site were erected the new courts of justice. (Piut. 
Timet. 

Syracuse had suffered severely from the long 


I period of civil dissensions and almost constant bos. 
tilities which had preceded its liberation by Timo- 
leon ; and one b£ the first cares of its deliverer was 
to recruit its exhausted population, not only by re- 
calling from all quarters the fugitive or exiled citi- 
zens, but by summoning from Corinth and other 
parts of Greece a large body of new colonists. Such 
was the success of his invitation that we are assured 
the total number of immigrants (including of coarse 
the restored exiles) amounted to not less than 
60,000. (Plut. Timol 22, 23.) The democratic 
form of government was restored, and the code of 
laws which had Been introduced by Diodes after the 
Athenian expedition, but had speedily fallen into 
neglect under the long despotism of the two Dionysu. 
was now revived and restored to its full vigour. 
(Diod. xiii. 35, xvi. 70.) At the same time a new 
annual magistracy was established, with the title of 
Amphipolua of the Olympian Jove, who was thence- 
forth destined, like the Archon at Athens, to give 
name to the year. The office was apparently a 
merely honorary one, but the yeani combined to be 
designated by the names of the Amphipoli down to 
tbe time of Augustus. (Diod* xvi. 70; Cic. Verr. 
ii. 51, iv. 61.) 

There can be no doubt that the period following 
tbe restoration of liberty by Timoleon was one of 
great prosperity far Syracuse, as well as for Sicily 
in general. Unfortunately it did not last long. Lm 
than 30 years after the capture of Syracuse by 
Timoleon, the city fell under the despotism of Aga- 
tWles (b c. 317), which continued without inter- 
ruption till B. c. 289. We hear very little of the 
fortunes of the city itself under his government, but 
it appears that, like his predecessor Dionysius, Aga- 
thoclcs devoted his attention to the construction of 
great works and public buildings, so that the ci*y 
continued to increase in magnificence. We are told, 
among other things, that he fortified the entrance 
of the lesser port, or Portus Lacceius, with towers, 
the remains of one of which are still viriblo. Durinp 


the absence of Agathodes in Africa, Syracuse was 
indeed exposed to the assaults of the Carthaginian 
general Jhimilc&r, who encamped, as Himilco hail 
formerly done, at Polichne, and from thence made 
desultory attacks upon the city, but without any 
important result ; and having at length made a 
night attack upon the fort of Euryalus, he was 
defeated, and himself taken prisoner. (Diod. 

29.) After the death of Agathodes, Syracuse far 

a short lime recovered its liberty, but soon fell 
again under the virtual despotism of Hicetas, an 
subsequently passed into the hands of auocessive 
military adventurers, till to b. c. 275, the govsni- 
ment became vested in Hieron, the son of Hierocies- 
who, at first with the title of general antoenrtor," 1 
afterwards with that of king, continued to rjn 
the city till b. a 216. Hi- wisdom and mod^»tion 
proved a striking contrast to tbe despotism 
of the former rulers of Syracuse, and 
jects flourished under his liberal 
role, external tranquillity was secawj bf “ 
ness with which he adhered to theaflbm 
after having once measured hfestningtbag*^ 
formidable power. By the treaty oonclndedbet^ 
him and the Romeos inn. c. rf 

asking of Syracuse, with the 
Anr^IWori, t 
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Ilieron vu undoubtedly a powerful prince, and Sy- 
racuse seems to have risen, during this long period 
of pcyoe and tranquillity, to a ffgh state of wealth 
and prosperity. Its commetcial delations with fo- 
reign oountries, especially with Egypt, were assidu- 
ously cultivated and extended, while tl*e natural 
resources of its fertile territory were developed to 
tlie utmost by the wise and judicious regulations of 
Ilieron, which, under the name of the Lex Hieronion, 
were enliaequently introduced into all parts of feictlv, 
and coi^inued to be observed by the Romans m 
their administration of that province. At the same 
time the mona ch adorned the city with irur.v 
public works and buildings, including temples, g 
ru-ia, & c., while he displayed his wealth ud 
magnificence by splendid offerings, both at Ri.r.c 
and the most noted sanctuaries of Greece. On the 
w hole it may probably be assume^ that the reign 
<>! Ilieron II. was the period when Syracuse attain. #? 
its highest degree of splendour and magnificence, ^ 
well as of wealth and population. 

Hut this state of tilings was abruptly changed 
after the death of Ilieron. His grandson, Hierony- 
mus, who succeeded him, deserted the alliance of 
Home for that of Cartilage, and though the young 
King was shortly otter assassinated, the Carthagi- 
nian party continued to maintain its ascendency at 
Syracuse under two leailers named Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, wiio were appointed generals with su- 
preme power. They shut the gates against Mar- 
cell us, who was in command of the Roman armies 
in Sicily, and having refused all terms of accommo- 
dation, compelled that general to form the hiege of 
Syracuse, n r. 214. (Liv. xxiv. 21— *33.) The 
enterprise pioved far more arduous than the Roman 
Lionel al seems to have anticipated. He established 
Ins cainj », as the Carthaginians had repeatedly done, 
on the height of the Olympiemn , hut his principal 
attacks were directed against the northern walls, in 
thp neighbourhood of Hexupylum (the outlet of the 
city towards Leontini and Megara), as woll as 
against the defences of \chradina from the sea. 
His powerful fleet gave Marcellus the complete 
command of the sea,, and lie availed himself of this 
to bring up his ships with powerful battering en- 
gines under the very walls which bordered the rocks 
of Achrodina ; but all his efforts were baffled by the 
superior skill and science of Archimedes; his engines 
and ships were destroyed or sunk, and after repeated 
attempts, both by sea and land, he found himself 
compiled to abandon all active assaults and con- 
vert the siege into a blockade. (Liv. xxir. 33, 34.) 

During the winter he left the camp and army at the 
Olympieum, under the command of T.Quinctius Cria- 
pinus, while he himself took up his winter-quarters 
and established a tonified camp at Leon, on the N. side 
of the city. But he was unable to maintain a strict 
blockade by sea, and the Carthaginians succeeded 
JJj frequently throwing in supplies, so that the 
blockade was prolonged for more than two years; 
and Marcellua began to entertain little prospect of 
success, when in the spring of b. a 212 an accident 
threw in bis way the opportunity of scaling the walls 
by night, at a place called by Livy the Portus Tro- 
phormn (evidently the little cove called SocUa 
Greca) ; and having thus surprised the walls be 
,n «de himself master of tlie gate at Hexapylum, as 
J[ell as of a great part of the slope of Epipolae. But 
the strong ft rt of Kmyalus, at the angle of Epipolae, 
tefied his efforts, and the walls of Achrodina, which 
euil retained its separate fortifications, enabled tl» 
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Syracusans to hold possession of that important 
part of the city, as well as of the island and fortress 
of Ortygia. The two qnartere of Tycha and Nea- 
polis were, however, surrendered to hi*sv and given 
up to plunder, the oxtiaena having stipulated only 
fot their lives ; and shortly afu* PhUodefnue, who 
commanded the garrison of Eurysiua, having no 
hopes of relief, surrendered that important post also 
into the liandft oi Mhrtellus. (Liv. xxv. 23—25.) 

1 he Roman general was now in possession of the 
whole heights of Epipolae, and being secured from 
s tacks in the fear by the pwwsaion of Euryalos, he 
.'ivmed his forces into three camps, and endeavoured 
w holly ta* blockade Acbrediaa, At the same time 
Cr^pimi* still h*ld the old camp or *Lc bill of the 
<)|yrnpi* um. (76. 26.) In tiiis state of things a 
vigorous effort- was made by the Carthaginians to 
raiht* the siege: they advanced with a large army 
under Himilco and Hippocrates, and attacked the 
‘‘Hinp of Crispinus; while Bomilcar, with a fleet of 
150 ships, occupied the Great Harbour, and took 
possession of the shore between the city and the 
mouth of the Anapus, at the same time that Epi- 
cydes made a vigorous sally from Achrodina against 
the lines of Marcellus. But they were repulsed at 
all points, and though they continued for some time 
to maintain their army in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the city, it was soon attacked by a pestilence, 
arising from the marshy nature of the low grounds 
in which they were encamped, to which both Hip- 
pocrates and Himilco fell victims, with a great part 
of their troops. Bomilcar, also, who had quitted 
the port with the view of obtaining reinforcements 
from Carthago, never returned, and Epicydes, who , 
had gone out to meet him, alxandoned the city to its 
fate, and withdrew to Agrigentum. The defence rf 
Syracuse wiio now entrusted to the leaders of the 
mercenary troops, and one of these, a Spaniard 
named Mericiy* betrayed his jiost to Marcellus. A 
body of Roman troops was landed in the night at 
the extremity of the island, near the fountain of 
Arcihusa, and quickly made themselves masters of 
the whole of Ortygia ; while Marcellus, having at the 
same time made a general assault on Achrodina, 
succeeded in carrying a portion of that quarter also. 
The remaining part of the city was now voluntarily 
surrendered by the inhabitants; and Marcellus, after 
taking precautions to secure the royal treasures, and 
the houses of those citizens who had been favourable 
to the Romans, gave up the whole city to be piJlMged 
by his soldiers. Archimedes, who had contributed 
so much to the defence of the city, was accidentally 
slain in the confusion. The plunder was said to be 
enormous; and the magnificent statues, pictures, 
and other works of art which were carried by Mar- 
cellus to Rome, to adorn his own triumph, are said 
to have given the first impulse to that love of Greek 
art which afterwards became so prevalent among the 
Romans. (Liv. xxv. 26—31, 40; Plut. Marc. 14 
—19 ; Diod. xxvi. Fr. 18—20.) 

From this time Syracuse sank into the ordinary 
condition of a Roman provincial town; but it con- 
tinued to be the unquestionable capital of Sicily, and 
was the customary residence of the Roman praetors 
who were sent to govern the island, as well as of 
one of the two qnaestore who were charged with its 
financial administration, Even in the days of Cicero 
it is spoken of by that orator as “ the greatest of 
Greek cities, and the most beautiful of all cities.* 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 52.) Its public buildings tod ap- 
parently suffered little, if at all, from its capture by 
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Marcellos, and were evidently still extant in the 
days of the orator, who enumerates most of them by 
name. All the four quarters of the city, the Island, 
Aehradina, Tycha, and Neapolis, were still well in- 
habited; though as a measure of precaution no per- 
sons of native Syracusan extraction were permitted to 
dwell in the Island. (76. v. 32.) But the pros- 
perity of Syracuse seems to have sustained a severe 
shock in the time ef Sextus Porapeius, who, accord- 
ing to Strabo, inflicted upon it injuries, from which 
ft appears never to have recovered. Such was its 
decayed condition that Augustus endeavoured to 
reeruit it by sending thither a Roman colony (n. c. 
21). But the new settlers were confined to the 
Island and to the part of the city immediately 
adjoining it, forming a portion only of Aehradina 
and Neapofis. (Strab. vi p. 270; Dion Cass. liv. 7; 
Plin. iii. 8. a. 14.) It is in this part of the town 
that the amphitheatre and other edifices of Roman 
construction are still found. 

But though greatly fallen from its former splen- 
dour, Syracuse continued throughout the Roman 
Empire to be one of the most considerable cities of 
Sicily, and still finds a place in the 4th century in 
the Onto Nobilium Urbiom of Ausonius. The na- 
tural strength of the Island as a fortress rendered it 
always a post of the utmost importance. After the fall 
of the Western Empire, it fell with the rest of Sicily 
under the dominion of the Goths, but was recovered 
by Belisarius in A. D. 535, and annexed to the do- 
minions of the Byzantine emperors, in whose bauds 
it continued till the 9th century, when it was finally 
wrested from them by the Arabs or Saracens. Sy- 
racuse was, with the single exception of Taurome- 
nium, the last place in Sicily that fell into the liands 
of those invaders: it was still a very strong fortress, 
and it was not till 878, more tlian fifty years after 
the Saracens first landed in the island, that it was 
compelled to surrender, after a siege of nine months’ 
duration. The inhabitants were put to the sword, 
the fortifications destroyed, and the dty given tfp to 
the flames. .Nor did it ever recover from this ca- 
lamity, though the Island seems to have always 
continued to be inhabited. Its fortifications were 
strengthened by Charles V., and assumed very much 
their present appearance. The modern city, which 
is still confined to the narrow limits of the Island, 
contains about 14,000 inhabitants. But the whole 
of the expanse on the opposite side of the strait, as 
well as the broad table-land of Aehradina and Epi- 
poUe, are now wholly bare and deflate, being in 
great part uncultivated as well as uninhabited. 

III. Topography. 

The topographical description of Syracuse as it 
existed in the days of its greatness cannot better be 
introduced than in the words of Cicero, who has 
described it in unusual detail u You have often 
heard (says be) that Syracuse was the largest of 
all Greek dries, and the most beautiful of oil cities. 
And it is go ipdeed* For it is both strong by its 
natural situation and striking to behold, from what- 
ever side it Is approached, whether by land or sea. 
It has two rat* as it ware, enclosed within the 
buildings of the <itv itself, so as to combine with it 
from eveip point of view, which hare different and 
separate entrance* hut are united and conjoined 
together a| the oppodto extremity. The junction 
of thqee mmfm from the m ai nl a nd the part of 
the town wfcfeh la called the Island, hut this is re- 
united to the continent by a bridge across the nar- 


row strait which divides them. So great is the dty 
that it may be said to consist of four dries, all of 
them of very large sire; one of which is thafc f which 
1 have already mentioned, the Island, which is sur- 
rounded by the two ports, while it projects towards 
the mouth and entrance of each of them. In it is 
the palace of king Hieron, which is now the cus- 
tomary residence of our praetors. It contains, also, 
several sacred edifices, but two in particular, which 
far surpass the others, one a temple of Diana, the 
other of Minerva, which before the arrival of Verres 
was most highlyipdarned. At the extremity of this 
island is a fountain of fresh water, which bears the 
name of Arethusa, of incredible magnitude, and full 
of fish : this would be wholly overflowed and covered 
by the waves were it not separated from the sea by 
a etrongly-built barrier of atone. The second city 
at Syracuse is that which is called Aehradina, which 
contains a forum ef very huge size, beautifal por- 
ticoes, a most highly ornamented Prytaneura, a 
spacious Curia, and a magnificent temple ef Jupiter 
Olympius; not to speak of the other parts of the 
dty, which are occupied by private buildings, being 
divided by one broad street through its whde length, 
and many cross streets. The third city is that 
which is called Tycha, because it contained a very 
ancient temple of Fortune; in this is a very spa- 
cious gymnasium, as well as many sacred edifices, 
and it is the quarter of the town which is the most 
thickly inhabited. The fourth city is that winch, 
because it was the last built, is named Neapolis: at 
the top of which ia a theatre of vast size; besides 
this it contains two splendid temples, one of Ceres, 
the other of Libera, and a statue of Apollo, which is 
known by the name of Teineuites, of great beauty 
and very large size, which Verres would not have 
hesi^ted to carry off if he had been able to remove 
it." (Cic. Verr. iv. 52, 53.) 

Cicero here distinctly describes the four quarters 
of Syracuse, which were commonly compared to four 
separate cities; and it appears that Diodorus gave 
the same account. (Diod. xxvi. 19, ed. Didot.) In 
later times, also, we find it alluded to sb “the qua- 
druple city " ( w quadruplices Syracuse,” Auson. Cl. 
Urb. 11). Others, however, enumerated five quar- 
ters, as Strabo tells us that it was formerly com- 
posed of five cities (wevrdwoAir fy rb voXo^, 
Strab. v. p. 270), probably because the heights of 
Epipolae towards the castle of Euryalus were at one 
time inhabited, and were reckoned as a fifth town. 
Bnt we have no distinct statement to this effect. 


The several quarters of the dty most now be con- 
sidered se p arately. 

1. OmavJ (JOprvyitL, VwL, Diod ,**. 
&a), mow commonly knows *UnplT«o“tl»W» d 
(4 Hj trot, Thao., 4a, nnd to the Doric djibc‘ 
N&ron bonce Livy colli it Homo, whih Cicero 
uses the Larin Insula), was the original seat of the 
colony, and continued throughout the 
period of the dty to be aa it were tha citadel 
Acropolis of Syracuse, though, unlike most « * 
dels, it lay lower than the wet of the 1 
strength as a fortress beta? derived from 1**"? 
position. It is about amSs in length* b 7 

half a mile in breadth, aidcfsmaRelefati(», tW 

compowd wholly gf xJc,ib d ririag 

the centra. There ie no doubt thrt it 

«o iilwd, Mtsndly ctcenud torn £• 

with it (Thue sL 8)< gwtcMy, MW W, 
rowdy effected by « «tMeM wto * «* M * W 
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for the purpose of facilitating the communication 
with “ the outer city,” as that on the mainland was 
then called. At a later period it was again severed 
from the land, probably by theffar Dionysius, when 
he constructed his great dock#ro the two porta. 

It was, however, undoubtedly always connected with 
the mainland by a bridge, or senes of bridges, as it 
is at the present day. The citadel or castle, con- 
structed by Dionysius, stood within the island, but 
immediately fronting the mainland, and closely ad- 
joining the docks or navcUia in the Lesser Port. 
As fro# 5 towards the mainland, which appears to 
have been strongly fortified, was known as the Pen- 
tapyla (rh xsrrawvAji, Plat. Dion, 89); and this 
seems to have looked directly upon foie Agora or 
Forum, which we know to have been situated on the 
mainland. It is therefore dear that foe citadel must 
have occupied nearly the same position with the 
modern fortifications which form the defence of Sy- 
racuse on the land side. These were constructed 
in the reign of Charles V., when the isthmus by 
which Ortygia had been reunited to the m ainlan d 
was cut through, as well as a Roman aqueduct de- 
signed to supply this quarter of the city with water, 
constructed, as it appeared from an inscription, by 
the emperor Claudius. (Fazell. Sic. iv. i. p. 169 ) 
Ortygia was considered from an early time as 
consecrated to Artemis or Diana (Diod. v. 3), 
whence Pindar terms it “ the couch of Artemis,” 
and “the sister of Delos” (Siptnov 'A prfaiSos, 
AdAov ku ( riyvdcra., Nem. i. 3). Hence, as we learn 
from Cicero (/. e.), one of the principal edifices in 
the island was a temple of Diana. Some remains 
of this are supposed to be still extant in the NE. 
corner of the modern city, where two columns, with 
a portion of their architrave, of the Doric order, are 
built into the walls of a private house. From the 
style and character of these it is evident that the 
edifice was one of very remote antiquity. Much 
more considerable remains are extant of the other 
temple, noticed by the orator in the same passage — 
that of Minerva. This was one of the most mag- 
nificent in Sicily. Its doors, composed of gold and 
ivory, and conspicuous for their beautiful workman- 
ship, were celebrated throughout the Grecian world : 
while the interior was adorned with numerous paint- 
ings, among which a series representing one of the 
battles of Agathocles was especially celebrated. All 
these works of art, which had been spared by the 
generosity of Marcellus, were carried off by the in- 
satiable Verna. (Cic. Yerr. iv. 55, 56.) On the 
summit of the temple was a shield, which served as 
a landmark to sailors quitting or approaching the 
port. (Polemon, ap. A then. xi. p. 462.) There 
can be no doubt that this temple, which must have 
stood on the highest point of the island, is the same | 
which has been converted into the modern cathedral 
or church of Sta Maria delle Color** . The co- 

lumns of the sides, fourteen in number, are still per- 
fect, though built into the walls of the church; but 
the portico and faqade were destroyed by an earth- 
quake. It was of the Doric order, and its dimen- 
sions (185 feet in length by 75 in breadth), which 
nearly approach those of the great temple of Nep- 
tune at Paestum, show that it must have belonged 
to the first class of ancient edifices of this descrip- 
tion. The style of the architectural details and 
proportions of the columns would render it probable 
that this temple may be referred to the sixth cen- 
tury b. c., thus confirming an incidental notice of 
Diodorus (viii. Fr. 9), from which it would ap- 
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pear that it was built under the government of the 
Geomori, and therefore certainly prior to the des- 
potism of Gelon. No other ancient remains an now 
extant in the island of Ortygia; but the oelebrated 
fountain of Arethusa is still visible, as described by 
Cicero, near foe southern extremity of the isl&nd/ on 
its wefoara shore. It is stilla very copious eouroe, 
but scarcely answering to foe accounts of its mag- 
nitude in Ancient limes; and it is probable that it 
has been disturbed and its supply diminished by 
earthquakes, which have repeatedly afflicted foie 
modern town of Syracuse. 

At the extreme point of the island, and outside 
the mm it waBs, probably on the spot where, the 
castle built by John Maniaoea now stands, was situ- 
ated a temple of the Olympian Juno, -With an altar 
from which it was the custom for departingwailoro 
to take a cup with certain offerings, which they flung 
into the sea when they lost sight of the shield on the 
temple of Minerva (Polemon, ap. A then. 1. c.). Of 
the other edifices in the island foe most remarkable 
were foe Hexeoontaclinos (olrcos 6 '^rjKovrducKivot 
KwAodfteros, Diod. xvi. 86), built, or at least finished, 
by Agathocles, but the purpose and nature of which 
are uncertain ; foe public granaries, a building of so 
massive and lofty a construction as to serve the pur- 
poses of a fortress (Liv. xxtv. 21); and the palace 
of king Hieron, which was afterwards made foe resi- 
dence of the Roman praetors (Cic. Verr. iv. 52). 
The site of this is uncertain : tho palace of Diony- 
sius, which had been situated in the citadel con- 
structed by him, was destroyed together with that 
fortress by Timoleon, and a building foi the courts 
of justice erected on the site. Hence it is probable 
that Hieron, who was always desirous to court popu ; 
larity, would avoid establishing himself anew upon 
the same sit#. No trace now remains of the ancient. 
walls or works on this side of the island, which 
have been wholly covered and concealed by foe mo- 
dern fortifications. The remains of a tower are, 
howover, visible on a shoal or rock near the N. angle 
of the modern city, which are probably those of one 
of the towers built by Agathocles to guard the en- 
trance of the Lesser Harbour, or Portus Lacceius 
(Diod. xvi. 83); but no traces have been discovered 
of the corresponding tower on the other side. 

2. Achradina ('Axpadfrw, Diod., and this seems 
to be the more correct form of the name, though it is 
frequently written Acradina ; both Livy and Cicero, 
however, give Achradina), or “ the outer city,” a# it 
is termed by Thucydides, was the most important 
and extensive of foe quarters of Syracuse. It con- 
sis tod Of two portions, comprising the eastern part 
of the great triangular plateau already described, 
which extended from the angle of Epipolae to the 
sea, as well as the lower and more level space which 
extends from the foot of this table-land to foe Great 
Harbour, and borders on the marshes of Lysimeleia. 
This level plain, which is immediately opposite to 
the island of Ortygia, is not, like foe tract beyond it 
extending to foe Anapus, low and marshy ground, 
but has a rocky soil, of foe same limestone with foe 
table-land above, of which it is as it ware a lower 
step. Hence the city, as soon as it extended itself 
beyond the limits of foe island, spread at once over 
this area ; but not content with this, foe inhabitants 
occupied the part of foe table-land above it nearest 
foe sea, which, as already mentioned in foe general 
description, is partly separated by a cress vaBey or 
depression from foe upper part of the plateau, or the 
heights of Epipolae. Hence this pert of foe dtp 
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was of considerable natural strength, and seems to Of the buildings noticed by Cicero as Still adorning 
have been early fortified by a wall. It is not im- Achradina in his day there are scarcely any vestiges 
probable that, in the first instance, the name of bat the greater part of them were certainly situated 
Achradisa was given exclusively to the heights*, in the lower onuk4$ nearest to the island and the 
and that these, as well as the island, had originally two ports. Tfc# Forum or Agora was apparently 
their own separate defences ; but as the city spread directly opposite to the Pentapylaor fortified entrance 
itself out in the plain below, this must also have of the island ; it was surrounded with porticoes by 
been protected by an outer wall on the aide towards the elder Dionysius (Diud. xiv. 7), which are obviously 
the marshes. It has indeed been supposed (Grate’s those alluded to by Cicero (“ pulclierrimae portions* 
Greece, vol. vii. p. 556)' that no defence existed on Verr. iv. 53). The temple of Jupiter Olympiad 
this side tail the time of the Athenian expedition, noticed by the orator, also adjoined the Agori; it i 
when the Syracusans, for the first time, surrounded built by Hieron (Diod. xvi. 83), and must not be 
the suburb of Temeniti* with a wall ; but no men- confounded with the more celebrated temple of the 
lion is found in Thucydides of so important a fact same divinity on a hill at some distance from the 
as the construction of this new line of defence down city. The pry taneum, which was most richly adorned 
to the Great Harbour, and it seems impossible to and among its chief ornaments possessed a celebrated 
believe that this part of the city should so long statue of Sappho, which fell a p try to the cupidity 
have remained unprotected.! It is probable indeed of Venes (Cic. Verr. iv. 53, 57), was probably also 
(though not certain) that the Agoru was already in situated in the neighbourhood of the Agora ; as was 
this part of the city, as we know it to have been in certainly the Timoieonteum, or monument erected to 
later times ; and it is highly improbable that so im> the memory of Tiimdeon. (Plut. Timol. 39.) The 
port ant a part of the city would have been placed in splendid sepulchral monument which had been erected 
an unfortified suburb. But still more necessary by the younger Dionysius in memory of his father, 
would be some such defence for the protection of the but was destroyed after his own expulsion, t>mns to 
naval arsenals or dockyards in the inner bight of the have stood in front of the Pentapyla, opposite the 
Great Harbour, which certainly existed before the entrance of the citadel. (Diod. xv. 74.) A single 
Athenian invasion. It seems, therefore, far more column is still standing on this site, and the bases of 
natural to suppose that, though the separate defences u few others have been discovered, but it is uncertain 
of Ortygui and tbs heights of Achradina (Died. xi. to what edifice they belonged. The only other ruins 
€7, 73) were not destroyed, the two were from an now visible in this quarter of the city are Borne rc- 
early period, probably from the reign of Geion, mains of Hainan baths of little importance. But 
united by a common line of defence, which ran down beneath the surface «*f the Boil there exist extensive 
from the heights to some point near that where the catacombs, constituting a complete necropolis : these 
island of Ortygia most closely adjoined the main* tombs, as in most similar cases, are prohably the 
land. The existence of such a boundary wall from work id" successive ages, and <um hardly be referred 
the time of the Athenian War is certain ; ami there to any particular period.. There exist, also, at two 
seems little doubt that lire name of Achradina, Mip- points on the slope of the hill of Achradina, extensive 
posing it to have originally belonged to tire heights qOarne* hewn in the rock, similar to those found in 
or table-land, soon came to Ire extended to the lower Neapolis near the theatre, of which we shall presently 
area also. Thus Diodorus describes Dionysius on his apeak. 

return from Gela us arriving at the gate of Aclira- Traces of the ancient walls of Achradina, crowning 
dina, where the outer gate of the city is certainly the low cliffs which bound it towards the sea, rn«y 
meant. (Diod. xiii. 113.) It i** probable that thin be found from distance to distance along the whole 
gate, whit»li was that leading to Gela, is the same as line extending from the quarries of the Cappuccini 
the one called by Cicero the Portae Agragianae, round to the little bay or cove of Sta Panagia at tho 
immediately outside of which he had discovered the NW. angle of the plateau. Recent researches have 
tomb of Archimedes. (Cic. Titsc. Quaesl. v. 23.) also discovered the line of the western wall of Achra- 
But its situation cannot be determined : no distinct dina, which appears to have run nearly in a straight 
traces of the ancient walls remain on this side of line from the cove of Sta Panagia, to the steep and 
Syracuse, and we know not how they may have been narrow pass or hollow way that leads up from the 
modified when the suburb of Neapolis was included lower quarter to the heights above, thus taking ad- 
in the city. It is probable, however, that the wall vantage of the partial depression or valley already 
(as suggested by Cd. Leake) ran from the brow of noticed. The cove of Sta Panagia may perhaps be 
the hill near the amphitheatre iu a direct line to the the Pobtus Tiiooiuobum of Livy (xxv. 23), 
Great Harbour. though the similar oove of the Scala Greco, about 

- — half a mile further W. ( would seem to have tlie hett« 

* These stiU abound in the wild pear-trees (*xpd- claim to that designation. The name is evidently 
8«s), from which the name, as suggested by Leake, the same with that of Trogilus, mentioned bv Thu- 
was probably derived. cydides as the point on the N. side of the h«g bt ® 

f The argument against this, urged by Cava! lari, towards which the Athenians directed their lines or 
and derived from the spristenee of numerous tombs, circumvolution, hot without succeeding in reaching 
especially the great necropolis of the catacombs, in it. (Thuc. 4 . 93, vii. ».) . . 

this part 6f the city, which, as he contends, must 3. Tjtcha (Ttfxn), ee called, as we are tow ny 
have beat without the walls, would prove too much, Cicero, from its containing an ancient and 
as it is certain that those tombs were ultimately in- temple of Fortune, was situated on the plateau 
eluded in the city > and if the ordinary custom of table-land W* of Achradma, and •fly®"* r 
the Greeks was deviated from at ail, it may have northern face ef the ettfib looking towards Meg_ 
been so at an earlier period. In fact we know that Though it became one of the meet populous 
in other cases also, as at Agrigentum and Tarentum, of Syracuse, no trace of its existence is tonne » 
the custom was violated, and persons habitually period of the Athenian siege \ «hd to WjJrJLje 
buried within the walls. assumed that there Was m n* <&&***” 
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suburb on the site, which must otherwise have ma- 
terially interfered with the Athenian lines of o»r> 
cumulation, while the Syracusan/* would naturally 
have attempted to protect it, Wpy did that of 
Temenitis, by a special ontworii Tst it is remark- 
able that Diodorus notices the name, and even 
speaks of it as a distinct quarter of the city, as 
early as b. c. 466, daring the troubles which led 
to the expulsion of Thrasybulus (Diod. xi. 68). It 
is difficult to reconcile this with the entire silence of 
ThucydTy^s. Tycha prohably grew up after the 
great wall erected by Dionysius along the northern 
edge of the plateau had completely secured ti from 
attack. Its position is clearly shown by the etaitr 
merit of Livy, that Marcellos, after he had forte v 
the Hexapylum and scaled the heights, sstahlfehul 
his camp betwem Tycha and Neapolir, with the view 
of carrying on his assaults upon Achradina. (Liv. 
xxv. 25.) It is evident therefore that the two 
quarters were not contiguous, but that a consider- 
able extent of the table-land W. of Achradina wim* 
►til! unoccupied. 

4. Neapous (NedroXis), or the New City, 
was, as its name implied, the last quarter of Syracuse 
which was inhabited, though, as is often the caw;, 
tin* New Town seems to have eventually grown up 
into one of the most splendid portions of the city. 
It may, however, well be doubted whether it was 
in fact more recent than Tycha ; at least it appears 
that home portion of Neapolis was already inhabited 
at the time of the Athenian invasion, when, as 
alt cad)- mentioned, we have no trace of the existence 
of a suburb at Tycha. But there was then already 
a suburb called Temenitis, which lmd grown up 
mound the .sanctuary of Apollo Temenites. The 
■slatiio of Apollo, who was worshipped under tbh-> 
iiamc, stood as we learn from Cicero, within the 
precincts of the quarter subsequently called Neapolis , 
it was placed, as we may infer from Thucydides, oil 
the height above the theatre (which lie calls iwpa 
Tf/ufmu), forming a part of the table-land, and 
probably not far from the southern escarpment of 
the plateau. A suburb bad apparently grown up 
around it, which was surrounded by the Syracusans 
TMtli a wall just before the commencement of the 
fticge, and this outwork bears a conspicuous part in 
the operations that followed. (Tliuc. vi. 75). But this 
extension of the fortifications does not appear to 
have been permanent, for we find in b.c. 396 the 
tempies of Ceres and the Cora, which also stood on the 
heights not far from the statue of Apollo, described 
as situated in a suburb of Achradina, which was 
taken and the temples plundered by the Carthaginian 
general Hunilco. (Diod. xiv. 63.) Tbe name of 
™poli« (ij Nto wrfAif) is indeed already mentioned 
some years before (Id. xiv. 9), and it appears pro- 
bable therefore that the city had already begun to 
extend itself over this quarter, though it as yet formed 
only tin unfortified suburb. In the time of Cicero, 
in evident from his description, as well as from 
fisting remains, Neapolis had spread itself over the 
whole of the southern elope of the table-land, which 
here forma a kind of second step or underfill, rising 
considerably above the low grounds beneath, though 
shll separated from the heights of Temenitis by a 
^ond line of cliff or abrupt declivity. The name 
len ienitis for the district on the height seems to 
!ave b®® 1 * lost, or merged in that of Neapulie, which 
was 'gradually applied to the whole of this quarter 
?\ the city. But the name was retained by the ad- 
joiumg g«te t which was called the Teraenitid Gate 
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(Plut, Dion. 29, where there seams fto doubt that 
we should read T*per(n3as for HsWtjSm), and seems 
to have been one of the principal entrances to the 
city. 

Of the bniMmgfi described by Cicero «* existing 
in Neapolis, the only one still extant, is fib theatre, 
which he justly exWla for its large rise (“thaatnun 
maximum," Pern v. 63). Diodorus also alludes 
to it as the largest ^ JSfcaiy (xvi. 83), a remark 
which is fuU^ borne oa* by tbe existing remains. 
It is not less than 440 feet in dkmeter, and ap- 
n*of» to have had sixty row $ of seats, to that it 
could have accommodated no less than 24,000 
persons. The lower rows of seats were covered with 
slabs of white marble, ami the** several . iunei are 
marked by inscriptions in large letters, bearing the 
name of king Hieron, of two queens, Philistis and 
Nereis, both of them historically unknown, and of 
iwo deities, the Olympian Zeus and Hercules, with 
die epithet of E i>ippwv, These inscriptions evidently 
belong to the time of Hieron II., who probably deco- 
rated and adorned this theatre, but the edifice itself 
is certainly referable to a much earlier period, pro- 
bably as early as the reign of the elder Hieron. It 
was used not merely for theatrical exhibitions, but 
for the assemblies ot the people, which are repeatedly 
alluded to ns being held in it (Diod. xiii. 94; Plut. 
Dion. 38, TimoL 34, 38, &c.), a.i was frequently 
the case in other cities of Greece. The theatre, as 
originally constructed, must -have been outside the 
walls of the city, but this was not an unusual ar- 
rangement. 

Near the theatre have been discovered the re- 
mains of another monument, expressly mentioned by 
Diodorus as constructed by king Hieron in that 
situation, an altar raised on steps and a platform 
not less than MO feet in length by 60 in breadth 
(Diod. xiv. 83). A little lower down are the re- 
mains of an amphitheatre, a structure which un- 
doubtedly belongs to the Roman colony, and was 
probably constructed Boor. after its establishment by 
Augustus, as w o find incidental mention of gladia- 
torial exhibitions taking place there in the reigns 
of Tiberius and Nero (Tac. Ann. xiii. 49; Val. Max. 
i. 7. § 8). It was of considerable size, the arena, 
which is the only part of which the dimensions can 
be distinctly traced, being somewhat larger than that 
of Verona. No traces have been discovered of the 
temples of Ceres and Libera or Proserpine on the 
height above : tbe colossal statue of Apollo Teme- 
nites had apparently no temple in connection with 
it, though it had of course its altar, as well as its 
snored enclosure or r^aevos. The statue itself, 
which Verres was unable to remove on account of 
its large size, was afterwards transported to Rome 
by Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 74). 

Immediately adjoining the theatre are extensive 
quarries, similar in character to those already men- 
tioned irr the cliffs of Achradina. The quarries of 
Syracuse (Latomiae or Lautumiae) are indeed fre- 
quently mentioned by ancient authors, and especially 
noticed by Cicero among the most remarkable objects 
in the city. (Cic. Verr. v. 27; Aeiian, V.H. xii. 
44.) There can be no doubt that they were ori- 
ginally designed merely as quarries for the extraction 
of the soft limestone of which the whole table-land 
consists, and which makes an excellent building 
atone; but from the manner in which they were 
worked, being sunk to a considerable depth, without 
any outlet on a level, they were found places of ahch 
security, that from an early period they mn urn- 
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ployed as prisons. Thus, after the Athenian expe- 
dition, the whole number of the captives, more than 
7000 in number, were confined in these quarries 
(Thuc. vii. 86, 87 ; Diod. xiii. 33) ; and they continued 
to be used for the same purpose under successive 
despots and tyrants. In the days of Cicero they 
were used as a general prison for criminals from all 
parts of Sicily. (Cic. Verr. v. 27.) The orator 
in one passage speaks of them as constructed ex- 
pressly for a prison by the tyrant Dionysius (fb. 55), 
which is a palpable mistake if it refers to the Lau- 
tumiae in general, though it is not unlikely that the 
despot may have made some special additions to them 
with that view. But there is certainly no authority 
for the popular tradition which has given the name 
of the Ear of Dionysius to a peculiar excavation of 
singular form in the part of the quarries nearest to 
the thqptre. This notion, like many similar ones 
now become traditional, is derived only from the 
suggestion of a man of letters of the 16th oeutury. 

5. Enrous (trinAsi), was the name ori- 
ginally given to the upper part of the table-land 
which, as already described, slopes gradually from 
its highest point towards the sea. Its form is that 
of a tolerably regular triangle, having its vertex at 
Euryalua, and its base formed by the western wall 
of Achndina. The name is always nsed by Thu- 
cydides in this sense, as including the whole upper 
part of the plateau, and was doubtless so employed 
as long as the space. was uninhabited; but as the 
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suburbs of Tycha and Temenitia gradually spread 
themselves over a considerable part of the heights 
the name of Epipolae came to be applied in a mom re- 
stricted sense to that portion only which was nearest 
to the vertex of the triangle. It is generally as- 
sumed that there subsequently arose a considerable 
town near this angle of the walls, and that this is 
the fifth quarter of the city alluded to by Strabe 
and those who spoke of Syracuse as a Pentapoli* or 
aggregate of jftw cities. But there is no allusion to 
it as such in the passage of Cicero already quoted, 
or in the desertion of the capture of Syracuse by 
Marcellas ; ana It seems very doubtful whether 
there woe ever any considerable population at this 
remote point No vestiges of any unrieixt buildings 
remain within the walls ; but the lineof these may 
be distinctly traced along the top of the cliffs which 
bound the table-land both towardt the K. and Die 
S. ; iu many places two or three courses of the 
masonry remain; but the most important ruins are 
those at the angle or vertex of the triangle, where a 
spot named MongtbeUm is still crowned fay the 
ruins of the ancient castle or fort of Eurtaujs 
(EbpfajXos, Thuo, but the Doric form was E bpv- 
oAov, which was adopted fay the Romans). The 
ruins in question afford one of the best examples 
extant of an ancient fortr es s or castle, designed at 
once to serve as a species of citadel and to secure 
the approach to Epipolae from this quarter. The 
annexed plan will give a good idea of its general 
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form and arrangement. The main entrance to the 
city was by a double gate (A.), flanked on both 
sides by waffs and towers, with a smaller postern or 
sally-port a little to the right of it The fortress 
Itself wws aft irregular quadrangle, projecting about 
ROB yards beyond the approach to tlee gate, and 
forttfjed by strong towers of aolid masonry with a 
deep cBtoh cut in the rack in front of it, to which a 
number of suMormnsoos posaagao gwaaoMas from 
within. ' Thaw paasagaa communicating with the 
fort abort W narrow cooing* sod ataira, were eri- 
dentlr designed to facilitate the adlhs of the be- 
»m«k without exposing the fortress itself to peril. 
Aa the whole arrangement is an unique .penmen of 
ancient faftifleotko a view is added of the external, 
or K. front of the fart, with the subterranean 
openings. 

There can be no doubt that tbs fortress at Mo*. 


fftbeUm is the one anciently known u Euryalua- 
This clearly appears from the mention of that tor 
at the time of the siege of Syracuse by Marcellas, 
as one capable of being held by a separate g^ s0 
after the capture of the outer walk of Ep>P^’ 
and threatening the army of MaroeUus In ti»e » 
if be proceeded to attack Achradioa, 

85, 86.) Kuryaloft Is also mentioned by ThwjjM* 
at the time of the Athenian expedition, wh® 
still unfortified, as the point which 
ascent to ths heights of 
vU. 2); and It must indeed haw f^ays been,* 
military point of view, the toy of the whole P£\ fied 
Hence, the great ears with wbichfc was 
after the oo^petion of Epipobw bytbs A^” 
had shown the paramount Wh** 
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supposed by Col. Leake); but it is certain that a 1 the importance of this was sufficiently shown in the 
strong fort was erected there by Dionysius L*, and | reign of Agathoclcs, when the attack of Hatnilear 
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was repulsed by means of a strong garrison postal 
at Euryalus, who attacked his army in hank, while 
advancing to the attack of Bprpotae. (DtocL xx. 29.) 

Some writers on the topography of Syracuse have 
supposed the fortress of Mongibeliin to be the 
ancient Hexapylum, and that Euryalus occupied the 
site of Belvedere , a knoll or hill on the ridge which 
is continued from Rfongibelltsi inland, and forms a 
communication with the table-land of the interior. 
Hut the hill of Belvedere, wliich is a mile distant 
from MontdbeUin , though somewhat more elevated , 
than tlio latter point, is connected with it only by a , 
narrow ridge, and is altogether too far from the 
table-land of Epipolae to have been of any import - 
■ince in connection with it ; while the heights of 
Moht/iltelluti , as already observed, form the # true key 
'if that position. Moreover, all the passages that 
relate to Hexapylum, when attentively considered, 
]H)int to its position on the X. front of the heights, 
looking towards Mcgara and Thapsus; and Colonel 
Leake has satisfactorily shown that it was a fort 
constructed for the defence of the main approach 
to Syracuse on this side; a road which then, as 
now, ascended the heights at a point a short distance 
W . of the Scala Great , , where a depression or break 
in the line of cliffs affords a natural approach, 
(beake, Notea on Syracuec, pp. 258, 342, &c.) 
The gato at Hexapylum thus led, in the first in- 
Rtance, into the suburb or quarter of Tyclia, a 
circumstance completely in accordance with, if not 
necessarily required by, a passage in Livy (xxiv. 

2 1 )> where the two are mentioned in close con- 
nection. 

It is more difficult to determine the exact position 
nf Labdalum, where the Athenians erected a fort 
during the siege of Syracuse. The name is not 
subsequently mentioned in history, so that we have 
no knowledge of its relation to the fortifications as 
they existed iu later times ; and our only clue to its 
position is the description of Thucydidee, that it 
stood “on tlie summit of the cliffe of Epipolae, look- 
1T jg towards Megara. M It was probably situated (as 
E J aced *>7 Golfer and Mr. Grote) on the point of 
tnose heights which forms a BlighUy projecting 

* i* ^?*is muat here been the fort on Epipolae 
«ken by Dion, which was then evidently held by a 
separate garrison. (Pint. Dvm. 29.) 


angle rear the farmhouse now called Tatrgia. Its 
purpose was, doubtless, tc secure the communications 
of the Athenians with their fleet which lay at 
Thapsus, as well as with the landing-place at 
Leon. 

It was not till the reign of the elder Dionysius 
(as we have already seen) that the heights of 
Epipolae were included within the walls or forti- 
fications of Syracuse. Nor are we to suppose that 
even after that time they became peopled like the 
rest of the city. The object of the walls then 
erected was merely to secure Hie heights against 
military occupation Ly an enemy. For that purpose 
he in u. c. 402 constructed a line of wall 30 6tadia 
in length, fortified with numerous* towers, and ex- 
tending along V whole N. front of the plateau, 
from the NW. angle of Achradina to the hill of 
Euryalus. (Diod. xtv. 18.) The latter point must 
at the same time have been occupied witli a strong 
fort. The north side of Epipolae was thus securely 
guarded ; but it is singular that we hear of no 
similar defence for the S. side. There is no doubt 
that this was ultimately protected by a wall of the 
same character, as the remains of it may be traced all 
around the edge of the plateau ; but the period of its 
construction is uncertain. The portion of the cliffe 
extending from Euryalus to Neapolis may have been 
thought sufficiently strong by nature ; but this was 
not the case with the slope towards Neapolis, which 
was easily accessible. Yet this appears to have 
continued the weakest side of the city, as in b, c. 
896 Himilco was able to plunder the temples in the 
suburb of Temenitis with apparently little difficulty. 
At a later period, however, it is certain from exist- 
ing remains, that not only was there a line of forti- 
fications carried along the upper escarpment as for 
as Neapolis, but an outer line of walls was earned 
round that suburb, which was now included for all 
purposes as part of the city. Strabo rsekous the 
whoVdrcuit of the walls of Syracuse, including the 
fortifications of Epipolae, at 180 stadia 
p. 270) ; but this statement exceeds^the truth, the 
actual circuit being about 14 English mtleS| eg 122 
stadia. (Leake, p. 279.) 

It only remains to notice briefly the different 
localities in the immediate neighbourhood of Syra- 
cuml which are noticed by ancient writers m eon- 
section with that city. Of these the most important 
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is the Olympikum, or Temple of Jupiter Olympius, rising in the midst of a marsh : the sanctuary of the 
which stood, aa already mentioned, on a height, nymph to whom it was consecrated (rb tiji Kvch^r 
facing the southern front of Epipolae and Neapolis, l*p6v, Diod.), must have stood on the heights above 
from which it was about a mile and a half distant as we are told that DionyBins led his troops round to 
(Liv. xxiv. 33), the interval being occupied by the this spot with a view to attack the Carthaginian 
marshy plain on the banks of the Anapus. The camp at the Olympienm (Diod. xiv. 72); and the 
sanctuary seems to have early attained great cele- marsh itself must always have been impaaeable for 
brity : even at the time of the Athenian expe- troops. Some mine on the slope of the hill to the 
dition there had already grown up around it a small W. of the source are probably those of the temple in 
town, which was known as Pouchnb (tj IloAlxwi, question. [Cyahb.] The fountain of Cyane is 
Diod.), or the Little City. The military importance now cnlied La jPima: near it is another smaller 
of the post, as commanding the bridge over the source called /ismotta, and a third, known as II 
Anapus and the road to Helorus, as well as over- Ceja lino, rises between the Cyane and the Anapus. 
looking the marshes, the Great Harbour, and the The number of these fountains of clear water, pro. 
lower part of the city, caused the Syracusans to ceeding no doubt from distant sources among the 
fortify and secure it with a gaxmon before the ar- limestone hills, is characteristic of the neighbour, 
rival of the Athenians. (Thao. vi. 75.) For tlie hood of Syracuse, and is notioed by Plfoy, who 
same reason it was occupied by all subsequent in- mentions the names of four other noted sources be- 
vadera who threatened Syracuse; by Himilco in b.c. sides the Cyane and the more rnlihndbrt Aretbusa. 
396, by Hamilcar in b. c. 309, and by Marcellas These he calls Temenitia, Airdndem^lfag**, and 
in B. c. 214. The remains of the temple are still Milichla, but they cannot be now idMtflftsd, (Plin. 
visible: in the days of Cluverius, indeed, seven co- iii. 8. s. 14.) None of these springe .however, was 
lurnna were still standing, with a considerable part well adapted to supply the city itself with water, 
of the substructure (Cluver. Sicil. p. 179), but now and hence an aqueduct was in early times carried 
only two remain, and those have lost their capitals, along the heights from the interior. The existence 
They are of an ancient style, and belong probably to of this is already noticed at the time of the Athc- 
the original temple, which appears to have been nian siege (Thnc, vi. 100); and the channel, which 
built by the Geomori aa early as the 6th century is in great part subterraneous, is still visible at the 
b. e. present day, and conveys a stream sufficient to turn 

The adjoining promontory of Plcmmyrium does a mill situated on the steps of the great theatre, 
not appear to have been ever inhabited, though it A few localities remain to be noticed to the N. of 
presents a table-land of considerable height, nor Syracuse, which, though not included in the city, 


was it ever permanently fortified. It is evident 1 are repeatedly alluded to in its history. Leon, the 


also, from the account ot the operations of successive sjx>t where the Athenians first landed at the com- 
Cartbaginian fleets, as well as that of the Athenians, I mencemcut of the siege (Thuc. vi. 97), and where 
that tlie Syracusans had not attempted to occupy, Marcellas established his winter quarters when lie 
or even to guard with forts, the more distant parts foupd himself unable to carry the city by assault 
of tlie Great Harbour, though the docks or ar»eiml, (Liv. xxiv. 39), is probably the little cove or bu' 
which were situated in the inner bight or recess of about 2 miles N. of the Scala Great: this is not 
the bay, between Ortygia and tlie lower part of more than a mile from the nearest point of Epipolap. 
Aeliradina, were strongly fortified. The southern which would agree with the statement of 7 liut-y- 
bight of the bay, which forms an inner bay or gulf, ; did as, who calls it 6 or 7 stadia from thence. Livy, 
now known as the bay of Sta Maddalena , is evidently on the contrary, says it was 5 miles from Hexnpy- 
1 li.it noticed both during the Athenian siege and lum, but this must certainly be a mistake. About 
that by the Carthaginians as the gulf of Dabcox. 3 miles further N. is the promontory of Thapsl's 
(A curjuav, Thuc. vi. 66, Diod. xiii. 13, xiv. 72.) fttyov, now called Magniti ), a low but rocky 
The fort erected by the Athenians for tlie protection peninsula, united to the mainland by a sandy wtn- 
of their fleet apparently stood on the adjacent height, mus, so that it formed a tolerably secure port on i 
which is connected with that of the Olympian m. S. side. On this account it was selected, in t 6 

Almost immediately at the foot of the Olympienm first instance, by the Athenians for their naval comp 
was the ancient bridge across the Anapus, some re- and the station of their fleet, previoos to their taking 
iiiaiiie of which may still be seen, as well as of the possession of the Great Harbour. (Thuc. vi. 9 ■/ 
ancient road wliich led from it towards Helorus, It had been one of the first points on the Sici n» 
memorable on account of the disastrous retreat of coast occupied by Greek colonists, but three H P eod ! ' 
the Athenians. They did not, however, on that removed to Megara (Time. vi. 4); * B “ JJ® ^ 
occasion, cross the bridge, but after a fruitless at- seems to have subsequently always remained un * 
tempt to penetrate into the interior by following the habited, at least there was never a town apo * 
▼alley of the Anapus, struck across into the He- It was a low promontory, whence Vugd a PP 
lories Way, which they rejoined some distance be- priately calls it * Thapstis ( Vir ^j, Jn ‘ 

yond the Olympieom. Not far from the bridge over iii. 689; Ovid, Fast iv. 477.) About a m ^ 
the Anapus stood the monument of Gelon and his land, and directly opposite to the ® ntmnce ment 0 f 
wife Demarete, a sumptuous structure, where the isthmus, are the remains of an ancisat mono ^ 

Syracusans were In the habit of paying heroic large siae, built of massive blocks of stone, 

honours to their great ruler. It was adorned with quadrangular form. The portion now ***““ nW j 
nine towers of a very massive construction; but the shove 20 feet high, but it was ft,rnier, £. s ^7?ia still 
monument itself was destroyed by HiiniJco, when by a column, whence the name bf whicn i # 
he encamped at the adjacent Olympienm, and the known of VAgugHa, or " the Needle. ^ ^ 
towers were afterwards demolished by Agathocles. ment is popularly believed to have been rew 
(Diod. xL 36, ariv. 63 .) Maroellue to commemorate the capturep* Q0 

About a mile and a naif 6W. of the Olympieum is but this is a mere conjecture, for wftwn « ^ml 
the fountain of Crams, a copious and clear stream foundation. It is prwsblj to ***"7 • “ 
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monument. (D’Orville, Sicula , p. 173; Swinburne, 
vol. ii. p- 318.) 

The topography of Syracuse attracted attention 
from an early period after the rerfta^ of letters; and 
the leading features are so clearly marked by nature 
that they could not fail to be recognised. But the 
earlier descriptions by Fazello, Bonauni, and Mirm- 
leila, if* of little value. Cluverius, as usual, in- 
vestigated the subject with learning and diligence; 
and the ground, has been carefully examined by 
several d^dern travellers. An excellent survey of 
it was also made by British engineers in 1808; and 
the researches and excavations carried on by the 
duke of Serra di Faloo, and by a oommisttofl ay. 
panted by the Neapolitan government in 1839 have 
thrown considerable light upon the extant remain* 
of antiquity, as well as upon soma points o£ the to- 
jjography. These have been discussed in a separate 
memoir by the architect employed, SaverioOavahari, 
and the whole subject has been fully investigated, 
with constant' reference to the ancient authors, in tut 
elaborate and excellent memoir by Ooi. Leake. 1 he 
above article is based mainly upon the researches of 
the last author, and the local detail* given in the 
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great work of the duke of Serra di Faloo, the fourth 
volume of which is devoted wholly to the antiquities 
of Syracuse. (Fa/ell. de Keb. Sic . iv. 1 ; Bonanm, 
Le Anliche Slracwe. 2 vols. fol. Palermo, 1717; 
hRrabeR^ IHskmrazume della Pianta (MT antuhe 
Sir acme, reprinted with »bn preceding work; Clo- 
ver. Sicil l Mfe* D’Orville, JS&ula, pp. 17«<~2d$i 
Smyth s Sicily, pp, 182 — 176; Swinburne, Travels 
m the Two Sktfi&s, voLii. pp 318 — 346; Hoare, 
Classical Tom, vol. it. pp. 140 — 176; Leake, 
Kotr* on Syreuxm, in the Transactions of the Royal 
SoctHy of Literature, 2nd series, vol. iii. pp. 239 — 
384 ; Serra di Faleo, Antichkh della Sicilia, vol. iv; 
Cavallari, Zm Topographic von Syrakus, 8vo. Gift- 
t ingen, 1848.) fE.H. B.] 

SVKASTKE’NK (Supaor^W?, PeripL M. E. c. 
4i; Ptol, vii, 1. § 2), a district of ancient India, 
near and about the mouths of the Indus. There 
ran be no doubt that it is represented by the modem 
Sam-ashtrdn, for a long time the seat of a powerful 
nation. Surashtra means in Sanscrit *• the beautiful 
kingdom," Ptolemy (?. c.) mentions a email village 
Sy rostra, which may have once been its capital. It 
is probable that the Syrieni of Pliny (vi. 20. s. 23) 
were inhabitants of the same district [V.] 

SYRG1S (Zupyis, Heiod. iv. 123), a consider- 
able river of European Sarmatia, which flowed from 
the country of the Thyssagetae through the terri- 
tory of the Maeotae, and discharged itself into the 
Palus Maeotis. Modem geographers, have variously 
attempted to identify it. Rennell (Geogr. of Herod. 
p. 90) considers it to be one of the tributaries of the 
Wolga. Gatterer ( Comment. Sue. Gott. xiv. p. 36) 
takes it to be the L)onetz f whilst Reichard identities 
it with the Irgitz , and Linuer ( Scythien , p. 66) 
with the Don itself. [T. U. D.] 

SY'KIA (Lena : Eth. 2upios). the classical name 
for tlie country whose ancient native appellation was 
Aram, its modern Esh-Sham . 

I. Name . — The name Aram (Drift), more com- 
prehensive thun the limits of Syria Proper, extends, 
with several qualifying adjuncts, over Mesopotamia 
and Chal does. Thus we reau (l.) of Aiam of the 
two rivers, or Aram Naliarann (D?ritll Drift* LXX. 
rtjv MecroKOTaplav, Gen. xxiv. 10), equivalent to 
Pudan-Aram, or the PLin of Aram (Drift 
LXX. rrjs Meoowora/Jar Svpfas, Gen. xxv. 20, 
xxviii. 2, 5, 6, 7, xxxi. 18), but comprehended also 
a mountain district called “the mountains "of the 
east” ( Num. xxii. 5, xxiii, 7; Dent xxiii. 4). 
(2.) Aram Sobah (nj»Y Drift, LXX. Zov6d, 

1 Sam. xiv. 47; 2 Sam. viii. 3, x. 6, 8). (3.) 
Aram of Damascus Drift, LXX. Svpfa 

A apaoKov, 2 Sam. viii. 5). (4.) Aram Beth-Rehob 
(n*inri;n^ Drift, LXX. ‘P odrf, 2 Sam. x. 6, 8). 
(5.) Aram Maackh (nj)JJft, LXX. Moox^> 1 
Chron'x ix. 6). Of these five districts thua dia- 
tinguiBhed, the first has no connection with this 
article. With regard to the second, fourth, and fifth, 
it is doubtful whether Sobah and Rehob were in Meso- 
potamia or in Syria Proper. Gesenius supposes tote 
empire of Sobah to have been situated norfe-east of 
Damascus ; but places the town, which he identifies 
with Nesebin, Nisibis, and Antiochia Mygdoniae, 
in Mesopotamia (Lea?, e. w. Drifc$ and TTjj^iV); hut 
a comparison of 2 Sam . x. 6 with l CArwt xix. 6 
seems rather to imply that Rebob was m Meso- 
potamia, Soba and Maacha in Syria Proper; for, » 
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the former passage, we have the Aramites of Beth- 
Rehob, and the Anunites of Soba, and the king of 
Maacah, — in the latter, Aram Naharaim = Meso- 
potamia, and Aram Maacah and Zobah; from which 
we may infer the identity of Beth-Rehob and Meso- 
potamia, and the distinction between this latter and 
Maacah or Zobah : and again, the alliance between 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and the Aramites of Da- 
ms mm (2 Sam. viii. 3 — 6; 1 Chron. xix. 3 — 6) 
would imply the contiguity of the two states ; while 
the expedition of the former “ to recover his border, r 
or 41 establish his dominion at the river Euphrates 1 
(ver. 3), during which David attacked him, would 
suppose a march from west to east,t h rough Syria, 
rather than in the opposite direction through Meso- 
potamia. 

With regard to the origin of the name Aram, 
there are two Patriarchs in the early genealogies 
from whom it has been derived ; one the son of 
Shem, the progenitor of the Hebrew race, whose 
other children Us, Asshur, Arpbaxad, and Lud, 
represent ancient kingdoms or races contiguous to 
Syria; while Uz, the firstborn son of Aram, appa- 
rently gave his name -to the native land of Job, at a 
very early period of the world's history. (Gen. l 
22, 23.) The other Aram was the grandson of 
Nahor, the brother of Abraham, by Kemusl, whose 
brother Has is by some supposed to have given hie 
name to the country of Job, as it can scarcely admit 
of a doubt that the third brother, Buz, was ttie pa- 
triarch from whom the neighbouring district took 
its name. (Gen. xxii. 20, 21; Job, i. 1, xxxii. 2.) 
But as we find the name Aram already applied to 
describe the country of Betbuel and Laban, the uncle 
and cousin of the later Aram, it is obvious that the 
country must have derived its name from the earlier, 
not from the later patriarch. (Gen zxv. 20, xxviii. 
5, Ac.) 

The classical name Syria is commonly supposed 
to be an abbreviation or modification of Assyria, and 
to date from the period of the Assyrian subjugation 
of the ancient Aram ; and this account of its origin 
is confirmed by the fact that the name Syria does 
not occur in Homer or Hesiod, who speak of the 
inhabitants of the country under the name of Arimi, 
(*iv ’ Aplfioii , Horn. II $. 783. Hes. Theog. v. 304), 
in connection with the myth of Typhou, recorded by 
Strabo in describing the Orontes [Oroktes]; and 
this writer informs us that the Syrians wwe called 
Antmari or Arimi (l p. 42, xiii. p. 627, xvi. pp. 784, 
785), which name was, however, extended too for to 
the west or north by ether writers, so as to comprehend 
Cilkto, and the Sacos of Scythia. (See Bochart, 
Geog.Sae. lib. u. cap. 6.) Herodotus, the earliest 
extant writer who distinctly names the Syrians, de- 
claiies the people to be identical with the Assyrians, 
where he is obviously speaking of the latter, making 
the former to be the Greek, the latter the barbarian 
name (vii. 63); and this name he extends as far 
sonth on the confines ef Egypt* — placing Si don, Azo- 
tue, Cadytis, and, la short, the Phoenicians in ge- 
neol, in-Syria fR. 12, 158, 159), calling the Jews 
the Syrians in Paltetiiw (& 104); and as far west 
as Aria Minor, for the Cappadocians, he says, are 
colled Syrian* by the Greeks (|L 72), and speaks of 
the Syrians about fib thermodon and Partbenius, 
rivers of Bithynia (& 104> Consistently with this 
early notice, Strabo, at a much later period, states 
that tbs name of Syri formerly extended from Baby- 
lonia ae for as the gulf of Issue, and thence a* for 
ae the Buxine (xvi. p. 787); and in this wider sense 
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the name is used by other classical writers, and tlnu 
includes a tract of country on the west which *aa 
not comprehended within the widest range of the 
ancient Aram. 

II. Natural boundaries and divisions. — The 
limits of Syria proper, which is now to be consideied, 
are clearly defined by the Mediterranean on the 
west, the Euphrates on the east, the range of Ama- 
lias and Taurus on the north, and the great Desert 
of Arabia on the south. On the west, however, a 
long and nnmft strip of coast, commencing at M«- 
rathos, and running south to Mount Carmel, was 
reckoned to Phoeoice, and has been described under 
that name. In compensation for this deduction on 
the south-west, a much more ample space is gained 
towards the south-east, by the rapid trending away of 
the Euphrates eastward, between. the 86th and 34th 
degree north lot, from near the 38th to the 4lst de- 
gree of east longitude, thereby increasing Its distance 
from the Mediterranean sea^from about 100 miles 
at Zeugma (Bbr\ to 250 miles at the boundary of 
Syria, south of Ciroesium (AoHfcmo). Commencing 
at the northern extremity of the Issicus Sinus (Gulf 
of Iskanderias), near issas itself, the Anurous 
Mans (Alma Vagh\ a branch of the Taurus, 
runs off first in a northern direction for 18 railes, 
then north-east for 30 more, until it joins the mam 
chain (Durd&n Dagh), a little westward of Afar ash, 
from whence it runs duo eastward to the Enph rates. 
The southern line cannot be accurately described, as 
being marked only by an imaginary line drawn 
through an interminable wante of sand. This irre- 
gular trapezium may now be subdivided. 

Fur the purposes of a physical description, the 
ranges of Lebanon and Antilibanns may be assumed 
as landmarks towards the south, while the roer 
Orontes affords a convenient division m the geo- 
graphy of the country towards the north ; for the 
valley of the Orontes may be regarded as a continu- 
ation northward of the great crevass of Coelesyria, 
the watershed being in the vicinity of Baalbek, w> 
that u this depression extends along the whole west- 
ern side of the country, having on each side, through 
nearly 6 degrees of latitude, an almost continuous 
chain of mountains, from which numerous oftwtj 
strike into the interior in different directions 
(Col. Chesney, Expedition for the Survey of the 
Euphrates and Tigris , v*L L p. 384.) 

1. The western range. — Where the range of Ana- 
nas meets the coast at the Guf <f Iskanderun, near 
the river Issue, it leaves only a narrow pass between 
its teas and the sea, formerly occupied by the Ar- 
menian, Syrian, or Amanidan gates of tb« ™” ous 
geographers, which will be again referred to below. 
This range then advances southwards under various 
names, approaching or receding from the coast, an 
occasionally throwing out bold headlands into 
sea, asat Has Khan**er,RatBoeyt (Posidium From.;* 

Ras-esh-ShaJoa, An. The part of the «ta« 
of th. Orontw k thu dMeribod by Col. Chowf 
(p. 384): “ Tta bm d ft* ctai«**B*W» * 
of wrpenUn* and d»ll*g« rock*. ltolng 7 

conical aammita, hwh* «* ft* «* “ 

6387 fcrt. 

ahonldm, mtim ft»^ h *"2* K 


oaks, and larches, or i 
myrtle, r 
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appears near Ayas, and again in larger masses at 
some little distanoe from the NE. side of the chain. 

for its serrated Bides and nun^toSs^ummita, of 
which the Akhma Tagh shows about fifteen between 
that place and the valley of the Orontes.” The sharp 
ridge of JebelRhoms terminates in the rugged and ser- 
rated peaks of CapeKhmur, which overhangs the sea, 
and separates the Guff of Ishxnderiax from the Ray 
of Antioch. Sooth of this is Jebel Musa, the lions 
Pieria ot 4assic writers, a limestone oftet fi tm 
Mount Moms, and itoetf imperfectly connected with 
the other classical mount, Casing, by the lower 
range of Jebel Simon. A Httle to the south of 
the embouchure of the Orontes, Moan! Gustos 
reaches an elevation of 5699 feet, oompeeed of 
supre-erstaosous limestone, on the skirts «€ which, 
among the birch and larch woods, are stiU to be 
seer, the rains of the temple, said to have been coo* 
secrated by Cronus or Ham (Ammianus Maroell, 
xxii. 14), white the upper part of its cone is entirely 
a naked rock, justifying its native modem name 
MelsLAbra (the bald mountain). From this 
point the mountain chain continues southward, at a 
much lower elevation, and receding farther from the 
coast, throws out its roots both east and west, 
towards the Orontes on the one side and the Medi- 
terranean on the other. This range has the general 
name of Jebel Anmrieh from the tribe that in- 
habits it, but is distinguished in its various parts 
and branches by local names, chiefly derived from 
the towns and villages on its sides or base. The 
southern termination of this range must be the in- 
tervening plains which Pliny places between Libanus 
and Bargylus (“ interjacentes cainpi ”), on the north 
of the former. (Plin. v. 20.) These plains Shaw 
iind.s in the Jeune ( fruitful ), as the Arabs call 
a comparatively level tract, which “ commences a 
little south of Magvzzel , and ends at Sumrah , ex- 
tending itself all the way from the sea to the east- 
ward, sometimes five, sometimes six or Beven leagues, 
till it is terminated by a long chain of mountains, 
lhcse seem to be the Mons Bargylus of Pliny.” 
Sumrah he identifies with Simyra, — which Pliny 
places in Coelesyria at the northern extremity ot 
Mount Libanus, — but remarks that, as Sumrah lies 
in the Jeune, 2 leagues distant from that mountain, 
this circumstance will better fall in with Area, 
where Mount Libanus is remarkably broken off and 
discontinued. (Shaw, Travels in Syria, pp. 268, 
269, 4to ed.) We here reach the confines of Phoe- 
nice, to which a separate article has been devoted, 
as also to Mount Lebanon, which continues the coast- 
hne to the southern extremity of Syria. 

2* Coelesyria , and the ratify of the Orontes . — 
Although the name of Coelesyria (Hollow Syria) 
u 80,net > m eB extended so as to include even the 
coast of the Mediterranean— as in the passage above 
cited from Pliny — from Selencis to Egypt and Arabia 
j^trabo, ut infra), and especially the prolongation of 
He southern valley along the crevass of the Jordan 
to the Dead Sea (see Reland, Palaestma, pp. 103, 
so, 607, 774), yet, according to Strabo, the name 
properly describes the valley between Libanus and 
ntihbanus (xvi. 2. §' 21), now known among the 
atives as ELB&k&a {the deep plain). 14 Under 
l ® “f 110 ® k embraced the valley between Lebanon 
no, Anti-Lebanon, from Zahleh southward j in- 
udmg the villages on the declivities of both mono- 
rff 1 ?* * at their foot : for the eastern de- 

uvi v of Lebanon is so steep as to have very &w 
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villages much above its base; and the western side 
of Anti-Lebanon is not more inhabited. Between 
Zahkh and its suburb, Mu'aUakoh, a stream called 
El-B&rdbuy descends from Lebanon and runs into 
the plain to join the Litany. The latter river ui- 
vide* the BUkEn from north to south ; and at ite 
southern end p ha ses out through a nerro «*%*#$*, 
between in some places of great height, 

and finally eaten fb sea north of 8&r t where it is 
called K 6 sm 4 y&* [Lkgktks]. To the south of 
the Bukd'a is the Jf*y 'Ay&n {meadow of the 
springs), u between &el&d Mmh&rah and Wi dy-et- 
Teim, <* the teftef tfae UMm. Here Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon come together, ont to such a manner 
that this district may be sail to sepaftte rather 
than to unite them. It consists of a beautiful fertile 
plain, surrounded by hills, in some parts high, hut 
almost ovary where arable, until you begin to descend 
towards the LUdny, The mountains farther south 
are much more properly a continuation of Lebanon 
than of Anti-Lebanon." (Dr. Eli Smith, in Biblical 
Researches, vol. iii. Appendix B. pp. 136, 140) 
This then is the proper termination to the south of 
Coeteeyria. The Merj 'Aybn terminates in the 
Erd-eLHvleh, which is traversed by the several tri- 
butaries of the Jordan, and extends as far south as 
the Bahr-el-Bukh. [Samachonitis Lacus; Pa- 
la. KATINA, pp. 521, 522,] 

To return now to the watershed. Baaltek gives 
its name to the remainder of the Buka a, from the 
village of Zahleh northward (Smith, ut sup. p. 143), 
in which direction, as has been stated, the re- 
motest sources of the Orontes are found, not far 
from Baalbek , which lies in the plain nearer to the 
range of Antilibanus than to Lebanon. [Orontes; 
Heliopolis.] The copious fountain of Labwth 
is about 10 miles north-east of Baalbek ; and this 
village gives its name to the stream which runs for 
12 miles through a rocky desert, until it falls into 
the basin of a much larger stream at the village of 
Er-Ras or 'Ain Zerka, where is the proper source 
of the Orontes, now El-'Azi. The body of water 
now “ becomes ut least threefold greater than before, 
and continues in its rugged chasm generally in a 
north- easterly course for a considerable distance, 
until it passes near Ribleh," then runs north through 
the valley of Homs , having been fed on its way by 
numerous streams from the slopes of Lebanon and 
Antilibanus, draining the slopes of Jebel Anmrieh, 
and forming aafitv. approaches Homs the Bcihr-el- 
Kades, which* is 6 miles long by about 2 wide. 
( Chesney , ut sup. p. 394; Robinson, Journal of the 
R. 0. S. vol. xxiv. p. 32.) Emerging from the lake, 
it waters the gardens of Homs about a mite and a 
half to the west of the town, then running north to 
Er-Rustan, where is a bridge of ten arches, it to 
turned from its direct coarse by Jebel ArMyn on 
its left bank, round the roots of which it sweeps 
almost in a semicircle, and enters Hamah, where it 
is crossed by a bridge of thirteen arches. It now 
continues its course north-west for about 15 miles 
to Kal6at-es-Sejar (Larissa), then due west for 8 
miles, when it turns due north, and so continues fee 
the Jisr Hadid mentioned below. About 20 antes 
below Larissa it passes KaldaLem-M edaik (Apa- 
meia) on its right bank, distant about 2 miles; a 
little to the north of which it receives as affluent 
from the small lake Et-Takn>iwkM» for it* 
abundance of black-fish and carp (Burekha«it k %r*i t 
p. 143 , Chesney; 395), then, rmmtog thnmglt 
Vtofy* 1* Oh ab, enters the BtrJbet-eLHomuk, 8tt»ites 
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north of Apameia, where its impetuosity Is curbed and 
its waters dissipated in the morasses, so that it flows 
off in a diminished stream to Jisr Shogher, to be 
again replenished in its course through the plain of 
'Umk by other affluents, until it reaches its nor- 
thernmost point at Jisr Hadid ( the Iron Bridge ), a 
little below which it winds round to the west, and 
about 5 miles above Antioch receives from Bahr-el- 
Abiad (the White Sea ) the Nahr-tLKowshU , a 
navigable river, containing a greater volume of 
water than FA-Azy itself. It now flows to the north 
of Antioch and the infamous grwes of Daphne, 
through an exceedingly picturesque valley, in a 
south-west course to the sea, which it enters a little 
to the south of Seleucia, after a circuitous course of 
about 200 miles, between 34° and 36° 15' of north 
latitude, 36° and 37° of east longitude. 

3. Antilibanus and the eastern range. — The 
mountain chain which confines Coelesyria on the 
east is properly designated Antilibanus, but it is 
further extended towards the north and south by 
offsets, which confine the valley of the Orontes and 
the Jordan valley respectively. Antilibanus itself, 
now called Jebel-esh-Shttrkeh ( Eastern Mountain ), 
which is vastly inferior to Libanus both in majesty 
and fertility, has been already described, as 1ms also 
its southern prolongation in Mount Hermon, now 
Jebel-esh-Shexkh , sometimes Jebel-et-Telge ( the 
Snow Mountain). [Antiubakus-] The northern 
chain, on the east of the Orontes valley, has not been 
sufficiently surveyed to admit of an accurate de- 
scription, but there is nothing striking in the height 
or general aspect of the range, which throws out 
branches into the great desert, of which it forms the 
western boundary. 

4. The eastern desert. — Although for the pur- 
poses of a geographical description the whole country 
east of the mountain chains above described may be 
regarded as one region, and the insufficient materials 
for a minute and accurate survey make it convenient 
so to regard it, yet it is tar from being an uniform 
flat, presenting throughout the 6ame features of de- 
solation. On the contrary, so far as it has yet been 
explored, particularly to the south of the parallel of 
Damascus, the country is diversified by successions 
of hills and valleys, which often present large fertile 
tracts of arable lund, cultivated in many parts by a 
hardy and industrious race of inhabitants. My far 
the richest of these is the plain of Damascus (/£/- 
Ghutah ), at the foot of the eastern declivity of Anti- 
li bonus, the most excellent of the four earthly para- 
dises of the Arabian geographers. (Dr. Eli Smith, in 
Bib. Res . vol. iii. Append. B. p. 147.) It owes its 
beauty, not less than its fertility, to the abundance 
of water conveyed to it in the united streams of the 
Barada and the Phigeh^ which, issuing together 
from the eastern roots of Antilibanus, and distributed 
into numerous rivulets, permeate the city and its 
thousands of gardens, and finally lose themselves in 
tjjje Sea of the Plain, Bahr-el-Merj , which the ex- 
ploration of a recent traveller has found to consist of 
two lakes instead of one, as has been hitherto re- 
presented in all modem maps. (Porter, Five Years 
in Damascus , 1855, vol. i. pp. 377—382, and map.) 
Indeed, so much fresh light has been thrown on the 
south-west of Syria by Mr. Porter’s careful surveys, 
that the geography of the whole country will have 
to be greatly modified in all future maps, as we are 
now, for the first time, in a position to define with 
some degree of accuracy the limits of several dis- 
tricts mentioned both by sacred and classical writers, 
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whose relative position even has hitherto been onjt 
matter of doubtful conjecture. The statements Jf 
Burckhardt, who has hitherto been the sole autlioiity, 
require considerable correction. 

The Barada , the aneie&fr Ab&na, from its rise in 
Antilibanus, near the pSiB of Zebdang to its termi- 
nation in the South and East Lakes, is computed to 
traverse a distance of 42 miles, and to water a tract 
equal to 31 1 square miles, inhabited by a population 
of 150,000 souls, or an aveiage of 482 to every 
square mile, i%luding Damascus and its subuik. 
“ The prevailing rock of the mountains through wbu h 
it flows is limestone. In the higher regions it i h 
hard and compact, but near Damascus soft and 
chalky, with large nodules of flint intermixed. Fos- 
sil shells and corals in great variety aro found along 
the central chain of Antilibanus, through which the 
river first cuts. In the white hills near Damascus 
are large quantities of ammonites. At Suk Wady 
Barada (near its source) is a vast bed of organic 
remains, not less than a mile in length, and in some 
places exceeding 100 feet in thickness. Trunks of 
trees, branches of every size and form, and even the 
delicate tracery of tlie leaves may be seen scattered 
about in vast masses. There are in several places 
among the mountains traces of volcanic action. 
On u lofty summit, two hours’ north-east of Suk, is 
what appears to be an extinct crater. The moun- 
tain has been rent, the limestone strata thrown back, 
and black porous trap-rock fills up the cavity. 'J'he 
plain of Damascus has a loamy soil intermixed with 
tine sand. The substratum is generally conglomerate, 
made up of rounded smooth pebbles, flint, and sand. 
The south-eastern portion of the plain is entirely 
volcanic.” (Poi ter, Journal of Sacred Literature, 
vol. iv. p. 2C2.) The plain of Damascus is bounded 
towards the south by a low range of hills called 
Jebel-eLAswad (the Black Mountain), the southern 
'base of which is washed by a stieuin, which fas 
lately been supposed by some travellers to represent 
the ancient l’harpar. It is now called NaJir-e!- 
Awaj, which, rising in the roots of Hennoii, runs in a 
course about north-east to a small lake named 
Bahret-el-IIeijany , only about 4 miles south of the 
Bakret-el-KibUyah , into which the Barada flown 
It nins partly through a limestono und paitly 
through a volcanic foil nation, which continues hence 
far to the south. (Porter, in Journal of Sac . Lit. vol. 
v. pp. 45 — 57, Travels , vol. i. pp. 297 — 322.) On 
the south side of the river, opposite to JebeUl- 
Aswad , is another low mountain range culled JsbA 
Mania , and a higher elevation connected with tliu* 
range commands a view of those ancient divisions of 
Southern Syria, which have hitherto been only con* 
jecturally placed in mqdem maps. Their boundaries 
have notwithstanding been indelibly traced bv the 
hand of nature, and the limits so clearly defined 
that they actually exist, mostly under their identical 
ancient names, as an evidence of the fidelity o 
classical and sacred geographers. But these will w 
more conveniently considered in connection wi in 
Trachonitis, round which they are grouped [ Tka- 
ch omtis], particularly as this part of the country 
may be regarded as debateable ground between Syrn*> 
Arabia, and Palestine. . 

Turning now to the north of Damascus and 1 
east of the mountain range, the country b® twee 
this city and Aleppo offers nothing worthy 0 * P a . 
tieular notice; indeed its geography is still a bmu 
in the map of Syria, except its western side, w a- 
is traversed by the Ilaj road, the most northern, pu 
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of which has been described by Burckhardt, and its preserve the tradition of the fortifications mentioned 
southern by the no less enterprising and more accu- in the narrative. The Ccrsus, however, now called 
rate Porter, in^more recent times. (Burckhardt, the Merkcz-su, appears to have been diverted from 
Syria, p. 121, &c.; 'Pocwf^Damascus, vol. ii. p. its ancient channel, and runs to the sea in two 
350, &c.) ^ , small streams, one to the north of the northern wall. 

The northern part of Syria is now comprehended in the other to the south of the southern. ThG sit* 
the pashalic of Aleppo. It is bounded on the east ol Myriandrus has not yet been positively determined, 
by the Euphrates, and on the north and west by the j but it must have bin situated about hatf-wsr- 
mountain chains of Taurus and Amanus, the former between hkanderun (Alexandria) and Arsfc (Rho- 
of which throws off other diverging branches to the su**), as Strabo ‘also intimates (sec below). From 
south, until they ultimately flank the valley of the tins point the army must have crossed the Amanus 
OronteC oa the east, so continuing the connection by the Beildn pass, and have marched through the 
between Auriiibanus and its parent stock. Aleppo plain of 'Umk % north of the lake of Antioch, where 
itself is situated in a rich and extensive plain, ee pa- j three fordable rivers, the Ubotas(Aara-stt), the Oeno- 
rated on the east by undulating hills from the almost pans (Aswdd), and the Arceurhus ('AJKn) } must 
unoccupied country, which consists of a level fheep- have been crossed on their march ; whftch, however, 
track, extending from thence to the Euphrates. The are unnoticed by the historian. The river Chalus, 
sandy level of this Syrian desert is, however, diver- with its sacred fish, is identified with the Ckalib or 
sided by occasional ranges of hills, and the plateaus Ktweih, the river of Aleppo, the principal tributary 
are of various elevation, rising a little west of the to which in the mountains is still called Baloklu- 
mendianof Aleppo to a height of 1500 feet above the ] su, or Fish-river . The veneration of fish by the 
Mediterranean, and thence declining suddenly to the Syrians is mentioned also by Diodorus, Lucian, and 
cast and much more gradually to the west. It » on other ancient writers. (Ainsworth, Travels in the 
one of these ranges in the heart of the desert, north- Track of the Ten Thousand , pp. 57 — 65.) The 
east of Damascus, that Palmyra is situated, the only source of the river Daradax, with the palaces and 
noticeable point in all the dreary waste, which has parks of Belesys, 30 parasangs, or 90 geographical 
been described in an article of its own [Palmyra]. miles, from Chalus, is marked by an ancient site 
The tract between Damascus and Palmyra has been called to the present day Balls , “ peculiarly positioned 
frequently explored by modem travellers, as well as with regard to the Euphrates, and at a point where 
the-ruinB themselves; but there is no better account that river would be first approached on coming across 
to be found of them than in Mr. Porters bouk, Northern Syria in a direct line trending a little eouth- 
alrcady so frequently referred to (vol. i. pp. 149 — ward, and corresponding at the same time with the 
254 ; compare Irby and Mangles, pp. 257 — 276). distances given by Xenophon.” (Ainsworth, l. c. p. 

III. Ancient geographical divisions. — The ear- 66 ) The ruins of a Roman castle, built upon a 
liest classicul notice of Syria, which could be ex- mound of ruins of greater antiquity, doubtless pre- 
pectcd to enter into any detail, is that of Xenophon serve the site of thesutrap’s palace; while the rich anff 
in his Anabasis . Unhappily, however, this writer’s productive alluvial soil of the plain around, covered 
account of the march of Cyrus through the north of with grasses flowering plants, jungle, and shrubs, and 
Syna is very brief. The following notes are all that abounding in game, such as wild boars, francolin, 
lie offers for the illustration of its ancient geography, quails, landrails, &c., represents “ the very large and 
Lsus he mentions as the last city of Cilicia, towards beautiful paradise:” the river Daradax, however, is 
Syria. One day’s march of 5 parasangs brought reduced to a canal cut from the Euphrates, about a 
the army to the gates of Cilicia and Syria: two mile distant, which separated the large park from 
walls, 3 stadia apart, — the river Census (K operas') the mainland; and Mr. Ainsworth thinks that the 
flowing between,— drawn from the sea to the precipi- fact of the fountain being 1 00 feet wide at its source, 
tous rocks, fitted with gates, allowing a very narrow “ tends to show that the origin of a canal is meant, 
approach along the coast, and so difficult to force, rather than the source of a river” (p. 67. n. 1). 
«ven against inferior numbers, that Cyrus had Thapsacus is described in a separate article. [T^lp- 
thoughfc it necessary to send for the fleet in order to sacus.] 

enable him to turn the flank of the enemy : but the Far more full, but still unsatisfactory, is the de- 
position was abandoned by the general of Arta- scription of Syria given by Strabo, a comparison 
Xerxes. One day's march of 5 parasangs brought of which with the later notices of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
them to Myriandrus (MupfovSpos), a mercantile city illustrated by earlier histories and subsequent Itine- 
°f the Phoenicians, on the Bea. Four days’ march, ranes, will furnish as complete a view of the claBsi- 
20 parasangs, to the river Chalus (Xrfkos), cal geography of the country as the existing mate- 
abounding in a fish held sacred by the Syrians, rials allow. The notices of Phoenicia, necessarily 
flays, or 30 parasangs, to the fountains of the intermingled with those of Syria, are here omitted aa 
Daradax (al. Dardes, Adpihjs), where were palaces having been considered in a separate article [Pho*- 
J nd parks of Belesys, governor of Syria. Three nicia]. On the north Syria was separated from 
t?^ 6 ’ 15 parasangs, to the city Thapsacus on the Cilicia by Mons Amanus. From the sea at the 
Euphrates (Anab. i. 4. §§ 4—18). It is to be gulf of Issus to the bridge of the Euphrates in 
parked that the 9 days’ march of 50 parasangs Commagene was a distance of 1400 stadia. On the 
°eyond th is is Baid by Xenophon to have led through east of the Euphrates, it was bounded by the Scenite 
rai ria ’J*^ ere h 0 usee that term of the Aram Naha- Arabs, on the south by Arabia Felix and Egypt, on 
tbe Scriptures, equivalent to Mesopotamia, the west by the Egyptian sea as far as Issus 
™ P lac *s named by the historian in Syria Pro- (xvi. p. 749). He divides it into the following dis- 
pr, issus has been fully described [Issue]. The tricts, commencing on the north: Commagene, 
CT n of the Cilician and Syrian gates is marked Seleucis of Syria; Coelesyria; Phoenice on thecoast; 
Am. nRrrow P*Mage left between the base of the Judaea inland. Commagene was a small terri- 
senRiHfVi? *•*» where the ruins of two walls, toiy, having Samosata for its capital, surrounded 
VoiTil 7 an of about 600 y ard8 > 6ti11 b y a rich country. Seleucis, the fortress ofMesopo- 
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tamis, was situated at the bridge of the Euphrates 
in this district, and was assigned to Commagene by 
Pompey. Saleuds, otherwise called Tetrapolis, the 
befit of the before-named districts, was subdivided 
according to the number of its four principal cities, 
Seleuoia of Pieria, Antioch, Apameia, and Laodiceia. 
Thq Orontes flowed from Coelesyria through this 
district, having to the east the cities of Bambyoe, 
Beroea, and Heracleia, and the river Euphrates. 
Heradeia was 20 stadia distant from the temple 
of Athena at Cyrrhestis. This gave its name to 
Cyrrhestice which extended as far as Antiochis to 
the south, touched the Amanus on the north, and 
was conterminous with Commagene on the east. In 
Cyrrhestice were situated Gindarus, its capital, ated 
near it Heracleum. Contiguous to Gindarus lay 
Pagrae of Antiochis, an the Amanus, above the plain 
of Antioch, which was watered by the Arceuthus, the 
Orontes, the Labotaa, and the Oenoparas, in which 
was also the camp of Meleager ; above these lay the 
table mount, Trapezae. On the coast were Seleuceia 
and Mount Pieria, attached to the Amanus, and 
Rhosns ('Fwatfr), between Issus and Seleuceia. South 
of Antiochis was Apameia, lying inland ; south of 
Seleucis Mount Casius and Anticasius : but the 
former was divided from Seleuceia by the embouchure 
of the Orontes and the rock-hewn temple of Nym- 
phaeum; then Posidium a small town, Heracleia, 
Laodiceia, &c. The mountains east of Laodiceia, 
sloping gradually on their west side, had a steeper 
inclination on the east towards Apaineia (named by 
the Macedonians Pella) and the Chersonese, as the 
rich valley of the Orontes about that city was called. 
Conterminous with the district of Apamene, on the 
east, was the country of the phylarch of the Arabs, 
named Parapotamia, and Chalcidice, extending from 
the Maasyas ; while the Scenite Arabs also occupied 
the south, being less wild and less distinctively Arabs, 
in proportion as they were brought nearer by position 
to the influences of Syrian civilisation. {Ibid. pp. 
749 — 753 .) Then follows the description of the 
coast, which belongs to Phoenicia (sup. p. 606), and 
his extraordinary mis-statement about Libanus and 
Antilibanus (p. 755) alluded to under those articles. 
According to this view, the western termination of 
Libanus was on the coast, a little to the south of 
Tripoli, at a place called &cov vpAowvov, while Ariti- 
libanus commenced at Sidon. The two ranges then 
ran parallel towards the east, until they terminated 
in the mountains of the Arabians, above Damascus, 
and in the two Trachones [Trachonitis]. Be- 
tween these two ranges lay the great plain of Coele- 
syria, divided into several districts, the width at the 
saa 200 stadia, the length inland about double the 
width; fertilised by rivers, the largest of which was 
the Jordan, and having a lake called Gennesaritis 
f Tiberias Mare]. The Chrysorrhoas, which rose 
near Damascus, was almost wholly absorbed in irri- 
gation. The Lycos and Jordan were navigated by 
tbe Aradians. The westernmost of the plains, 
along the aea«berder, was called Macra (Mdiepa 
Tttloy), next to which was Massyas, with a hilly 
district in which Chakris was situated as a kind of 
acropolis of the district, which commenced at Lao- 
dioeia ad l ihannm. This billy district was held 
by the Ituraeans and Arabs [Ituraea]. Above 
Mams was tits Royal Plain (AifAdw B<urt\ucbs) 
and ths country of Damascus, followed by the Tra- 
chones, fee. (pp. 754, 766> This very confused and 
description has been suffimentJy corrected 
in the account above given of the Physical Geo- 


graphy of Syria, And need not be further noticed than 
to observe that it is very strange that, after Syria had 
been occupied by the Macedonians and the Romans 
for so many years, and notwithstanding the frequent 
campaigns of the Roman legions in that country, 
even its main features were so little known. 

Pliny confines Syria to the limits usually assigned 
it, that is he distinguishes between Syria and Pales- 
tine, which are confounded by Strabo. He describes 
Galilee as thalpart of Judaea which adjoins Syria 
(v. 14. a. 1 $), but coincides with Strabo in 
giving a description of the coast under the name of 
Phoenice (19. a. 17). His notion of the direction 
of the ranges of Libanus and Antilibanus is more 
correct than that of Strabo $ but his description of 
the coast of Phoenice, like. that of Ilia predecessor, is 
far more correct than that of the interior of the 
oountry ; while life grouping of the various districts 
is altogether arbitrary and incorrect. Thus, while 
he canectly 4escribe« Mount Lebanon as commencing 
behind Sidon, he pn&kee it extend for 1 500 stadia 
(a monstrous exaggeration, if the reading is correct) 
to Simyra, and this he calls Coelesyria. Then he 
loosely states the parallel range of Antilibanus to be 
equal to this, and adds a fact, unnoticed by other 
writers, that the two ranges were joined by a wall 
drawn across the intermediate valley. Within, i. e. 
east of, this last range ( 4t post eum introrsus ”) he 
places the region of Decapolis and the tetrarchies 
which be had before enumerated (viz. Trafchonitis, 
Paneas, Abila, Area, Ampeloessa, Gabe), and the 
whole extent of Palestine ( w Palaestiuae tota laxitas**), 
— a confusion on the part of the author involving a 
double or triple error; for, 1st, unless Damascus be 
included in the Decapolis, the whole region lay south 
of Antilibanus ; 2 dly, the cities of the Decapolis lay 
in several tetrarchies, and therefore ought not to 
be distinguished from them as a separate district , 
3 dly, the tetrarchies themselves, which are wrongly 
enumerated, lay, for the most part, within Coele- 
syiia proper, and only Abilone, in any proper senM’, 
to the east of Antilibanus, although this de.sci iptnni 


might loosely apply to Trachonitis also [Iracho- 
sfiTisj. But to descend to particulars. 

Phoenice terminates to the ncagh, according to 
Pliny, at the island Anulus, north of the river 
Eleuthcros, near Simyra and Marathos. On l | ie 
coast were situated Carne, Balanea, Paltos, Gftbale, 
the promontory on which lay Laodiceia Libera, D ,os " 
polis, Heraclea, Charadrua, Posidium ; then the pro- 
montory of Syria of Antibch, then that of Selsncu 
Libera, called also Pieria. Another egregious error 
follows this generally correct statement, ana w 
accompanied with another example of exaggeration. 
Mona Casius he places above Selencia (“ euper 
— from which it is distant about 15 mil * 8 *° 
north, the Orontes intervening — and states ite ac- 
cent to be xix. M.P., and its direct height iv. M. ■> 
or nearly 20,000 feet 1 — its actual height 
about 5,700 feet,— from the summit of which the BJ 
might be seen above the horizon at the fourth ws » 
i. e. three hours before sunrise. North of this » ^ 

the town Rhosoa, behind which ( M a tergo )* 
Syria®, between the Bhotii Montes and the 1 1 

then Myriandros, on the coast, and Mount A 
on which was Bomitae, and which sepaiated ^ 
from Cilicia (v. 20- 22> In the mtenorthe ^ 
lowing districts belonged to Coelesynat P"r 0 f 
divided by the river Marsyaa from the 
the Nazerini ; Bambyce, otherwise 
but Mabog by the Syrians (famous fef w 
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of the monstrous Atargatis, the Deroeto of the 
Greeks); Chalcis ad Belum, which gave its name to 
the region of Chalcidene, t he e mo Bt fertile in Syria; 
then Cyrrhestice, named from Cjrrhum ; the Oazatae, 
Gindareni, Gabeni; two tfctrarchies named Granu- 
comatae ; the Emeseni ; Hylat&e ; the Ituraeans and 
their kindred Baetarvem ; the Mariammitani, the 
tetrarchy of Mammisea, Paradis ns, Pagrae, Piuaritae; 
two other Seleuciae, the one at the Euphrates, the 
other at Belus; the Cardy tenses. All these be 
places in Coelesyria : the towns and peoples enume- 
rated in ihe rest of Syria, omitting those on the 
Euphrates, Which are separately described, ore the 
Arethusii, Beroeenses, Epiphanoenses ; on the east, 
the Laodiceans by Libanus, the Leucadii, Larieaei, 
besides seventeen tetrarohiee with barbarous names 
not further specified. The towns named in connec- 
tion with the Euphrates are, Samosata, the head of 
Commagene, xl. M. P. below the cataracts, where it 
icceives the Mamyos ; Oingilla the end, and Im- 
mea the commencement, of Commagene; Epiphania, 
Antlochia ad Euphrates; then Zeugma, Ixxii. M. P. 
lroin Samosata, celebrated for the bridge over the 
Euphrates— whence its name— which connected it 
with Apameia on the left bank of the river; Euro pus ; 
Tliapaacus, then called Amphipolis. On reaching 
l'ia, the river turned to the east, leaving the vast 
desert of Palmyra on the right Palmyra was 
crcxuvii. M. P. from the Parthian city of Seleuceia 
ml Tigrim,* cciii. M. P. from the nearest part of the 
Syrian coast, and xxvii. M. P. from Damascus. Be- 
low (“ infra”) the deserts of Palmyra was the region 
SLi(»lendena f and the above-named Hierapolis, Beroea, 
and Chalcis; and beyond (“ultra”) Palrnyra,Emesa 
mid Elatius, half as near again (“ dunidio propior ”) 
to lVtra as was Damascus (lb. cc. 23 — 26). 

It is difficult to discover many of these names in 
their Latin disguise still further obscured by corrupt 
readings ; but many of them will occur in the more 
accurate and methodical notices of Ptolemy, in con- 
nection with which a comparative Geography of 
Ancient and Modem Syria may be attempted. The 
boundaries of Syria are fixed by Ptolemy consist- 
ently with earlier writers. On the N., Cilicia, part 
of Cappadocia, and Mons Amanus ; on the W. the 
Syrian sea ; on the S. Judaea ; on the E. the Ara- 
bian desert as far as the ford of the Euphrates, 
near Thapsacus ; then the river itself as far as 
Cappadocia (Ptol. v. 15. §§ 1—8). 

, districts and towns are enumerated under 
the following subdivisions: — 
i. The Coast (§§ 2, 3) after Issus and the Cili- 
J? an Gates. 1. Alexandria by the Issue. 2. Myrian- 
rua. 3. Khossus. 4. The Rhossian Rock (oTrdxeAor). 

• belouoeia of Pieria. 6. The mouth of the Orontes. 
'•loseidum. 8. Heracleia. 9. Laodiceia. 10. Gabala. 

■ l altos. 12. Balaneae. [Then follows Phoe- 
e, from the Eleutherus to the Chorseus, S. of 
^ J* h ?ei«ce.] Of the above-named maritime 
. i 3 , Syria, No. 2 alone has occurred in Xeno- 
I m>n, 5 parasangs S. of the Cilician Gates. Both 
Plin and , mo8t °** ^ers occur in Strabo and 
of th’ e Stances are furnished by the author 
in * , diasm us Marls Magni,aud the Itinerarium 
rr 0l ~-* Alexandreia (Iskanderi in), not 
tu p?? 6 ? hy Strabo or Pliny, was 45 stadia from 
AW«!? la - n p y lae - Myriandrus was 80 stadia from 
Wnrt . I* 8 rite has not been identified (Ains- 

onh Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, 
bv p 3, i 18 ^j^ctu rally, though probably, placed 
3 Pococke on the river Didgehan. ( Observations 
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on Syria, p. 179.) Rbossus (aowArtfa) is 9Q stadia 
from Myriamlrttt ; while the Rhossicus Scopnina, 
86 stadia from Khosmts, is to be Identified in the 
Ras Khanswer, the southern promontory of the On{f 
of Isktmddr&a, a well-known nautical feature oa 
this coast (A. p* 180; Chesney, Expedition, 

1. p. 410.) Between Seleuceia md the Rhoarf© 
rock the Stadiasnms inserts Georgia, 40 stadia 
from the former, 80 from the latter. Seledosia is 
clearly marked %y extensive And important ruins. 
[Seuluoeia.] Vrm Seleuceia to the OronteS, 40 
stadia. Between the Orontes and Poseidion the 
Stadiasmus enumerates Nytnphaeum, 15 stadia; 
bmg Island (M a/eph prje res). one of the Pigeon Rocks, 
50 fttriis; Chaladrem, or Chaladvopolis (obviously 
the Gharadros of Ptolemy), 10 stadia; Sidonia, 
60 stadia, above which was a lofty mountain called 
the Throne (Qp6v or), distant 80 stadia from 
Poseidium. Heracleia (Ras-el-Basit), situated on a 
cape called Polia, was 100 stadia from Poseidium, 
and Laodiceia 120 stadia direct distanoe from 
Heracleia ( between which the Stadiasmus inserts 
Pasioria and Albus Portus, tlie former 120 stadia 
from Folia, the latter 30 stadir from Laodiceia, 
with a like interval between the two. Prom Lao- 
diceia the Stadiasmus reckons 200 stadia to Balaneae 
( Baniaa ), in direct distance, subdivided as follows: 
from Laodiceia to a navigable river, probably Nahr - 
cUKebir , 70 stadia ; from that to Gabala (Jebili), 
80; to Paltus ( Boldo ), 30; to Cape Balaneae, 70 
stadia. 

ii. By the Euphrates (§ 11). 1. Cholma- 
dara. 2. Samosata. 

iii. Pieria. (§12.) 1. Pinara. 2. Fagrae. 3. 
The Syrian Gates. This was the N. -western part 
of the country, where Bagras still marks about the 
centre of the district. [Pagrae.] 

iv. CyRRHESTiCE (§ 13). 1. Ariseria. 2. 

Rhegias. 3. Buba. 4. Heracleia. 5. Niara. 6. Hier- 
apohs. 7. Cyrrhus. 8. Berrhoea. 9. Baena. 10. Pa- 
phara. This district lay to the east of Pieria, and 
corresponded with the fertile plain watered by the 
three streams that flow into the lake of Antioch, the 
Labotas, the Arceuthus, and the Oenoparas of 
Strabo; on the last and easternmost of which, now 
called the Afrin, the modern village of Corns 
still represents the ancient Cynrhus, the capital of 
the district to which it gave its name. This part 
of Syria is so little known that it is impossible to 
identify its other ancient towns, the names of which, 
however, might doubtless be recovered in existing 
villages or sites. The village of Corns, which hss 
ruins in its vicinity, is situated on the slopes of 
the Taurus, about 40 miles N. by W. of Aleppo 
and 15 miles NW. of Kilts, the seat of the Turco- 
man government, whose limits nearly correspond 
with those of the ancient Cyrrhestice. (Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedition, vol. i. p. 422, and map i.) 

v. By the Euphrates (§ 14). 1. Urima. 

2. Arustis. 3. Zeugma. 4. Europus. 5. Caedlia. 
6. Bethamania. 7. Gerrbe. 8. Arimara. 9. Eragiza 
or Errhasiga. These towns of the Euphrates were 
situated lower down the stream than those mentioned 
above (iii.), apparently between Samosat and the 
river Sqjur, a tributary of the Euphrates, which, 
rising near 'Ain Tab, enters that river a little below 
some ancient mins, supposed to represent the 
Oteeili* of Ptolemy (No. 5). The mows of 
several of tliese towns are still preserved in the 
native villages situated between the Sajur and the 
Euphrates; and it is clear that the geographer did 

3x2 
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jBot intend to say that all these towns were on the 
liver. The castle of Oroum, not far above Birth* 
Jik and Port \yilUam, is Urima (No. 1 in the 
list), to the west of which, not far from 'Am Tab, 
is the small village of Arid, Arulis (No. 2). 
(Cheaney, p. 419.) 

vi. Seleucis (§ 15). *1. Gephyra. 2. Gin- 
darns. 3. Irama. The Seleucis of Ptolemy com- 
prehended a small part only of that district described 
under the same name by 6trabo, probably that tract 
of coast to the north of the Orontes, in which Seleu- 
«eia Pieria was situated. [Seleucis; Seleuceia 
Pjeria.] 

vii. Oassiotxs (§ 16). 1. Antioch on the 

Orontes. 2. Daphne. 3. Baet&ialle. 4. Aflista 
(of. Lydia). 5. Seleuceia ad Belum. 6. Larissa 
7. Epipbaneia. 8. Rhaphaneae. 9. Antarados. 
10. Marathus. 11. Mariame. 12. Mamnga. This 
district comprehended the coast from the month of 
the Orontes to A rad os, so including part of Phoenice, 
while to the east it extended as far as the Orontes; 
thus corresponding nearly with the paahalic of 
Tripoli in the modern division of the country. This 
also was part of Strabo’s Seleacis, in which he 
places Antioch. Of the towns recital, 7, 6, 5, 1, 2 
were situated at or near the Orontes ; 8, 9, and 10 
on the coast (see under the names): 3, 4, 1 1, and 12 
have not been identified. 

viii. CHALYBOJnns (§17). 1. Tbema. 2. Aco- 
raca (aL Acoraba). 3. Derrhima. 4. Chalybon. 
5. Spelunca ; and, by the Euphrates, 6, Barbariasus. 
7. Athis. Cbalybonitis received its name from 
No. 4 in tbe list of cities, afterwards called Beroea 
by Seleucus Nicator, and so designated by Strabo, 
situated about half-way been Antioch and Hierapulis. 
[Bkboea, Na 3.] This fixes the district to the 
east of Cassiotis,- in tho pashalic of Aleppo, whose 
renowned capital called in Arabic Chaleb , is .the 
modern representative of Chalybon, which had re- 
sumed its ancient name as early as the time of 
Ptolemy, unless it had rather retained it throughout 
among the natives. The district extended from the 
Orontes to the Euphrates. The sites have not been 
identified. 

ix. Chalcidice (§18). 1. Chalcis. 2. Asa- 

pheidama. 3. Tolmidesss. 4. Maronias. 5. Coara. 
Thin district lay south of Aleppo, and therefore of 
Cbalybonitis, according to Pococke (Observations 
on Syria, p. 149), which is confirmed by the exist- 
ence of Kermasierin, which he takes to be iden- 
tical in situation with Chalcis, and which, among 
Arab writers, gives its name to this part of Syria, 
and to the gate of Aleppo, which leads in this 
direction. [Chalcis, No. 1 .] 

x. Afambvx (§ 19). 1. Nazaba (al Nazama). 

And on tbe east of the Orontes, 2. ThelmeniasuB 
(aL Thelbenissus). 3. Apameia. 4. Emiasa. This is 
comprehended in Strabo’s Seleucis, and is easily iden- 
tified with the district of Homs. [See Emesa, Ac.] 

xi. Laodicbne (§ 20). 1. Scabiosa Laodioeia, 
2. Paradises. 3. Jsbruda. To the south of the 
turmer, higher up the Orontes, also comprehended in 
the Seleucis of Strabo. No. I is identical with Strabo 
and Pliny's Laodioeia ad Libanum, placed by Mr. 
Porter and Dr. Robinson at TsU Neby Mindan on 
the left hank of tho Orontes, near Lake Homs, 
Paradises (2), still marked by a pyramid, on which 
a "e represented hunting scenes. (See above, p. 495, 
s.v. Oboktks.) Dr. Robinson so nearly agrees with 
this identification as to plane Paradisue at JuseUh* 
cl-Kadim, which is only a few miles distant from 


the pyramid of Hurmtd to the east. (Robinson, 
Bib. Res* 1852, p. 556 ; Porter, Five Years m 
Damascus, vol. ii. p. 339.) Jabrnda (3) is distinctly 
marked by Ydbritd on tbe east of Antilibanos, * 
town mentioned by writers of sacred geography as 
an episcopal city in the fourth century, a distinction 
which it still retains. 

xii. Phoenice, inland cities (§21). 1. Area. 

2. Palaeobiblus. 3. Gabala. 4. Caesareia Panias. 
These hav* been noticed under the articles Phoe- 
nice, Ac. 

xiii. Ooelestria, cities of theDecapolia (§§ 22. 

23). 1. Heliopolis. 2. Abila, named of Lysanias, 

3. Saana. 4. Ina. 5. Damascus. 4, Samuli.s. 
7. Abida. 8 . Hippus. 9 . Capitalist. 4 (fa Gadara. 
1 1 . Adra. 12. ScythopoUs , 13, Genoa. j4. Pella. 
15. Dion. 16. Gadfira. 1 7. Philadelphcia. 18. 6a- 
natha. The statement of tHe geographer that these 
are the cities of the Decapolis, preceding, ss it does, 
tbe enumeration of eighteen cities, can only be taken 
to mean that the ten cities of the Decapolis were 
comprehended in the list, and that the remainder 
might be regarded as situated in that region. It is 
remarkable, too, that the name Coelesyria is here 
used in a more restricted and proper sense than at 
the heading of the chapter under consideration, 
where it is equivalent to Syria in its widest accep- 
tation. According to Pliny the nine cities marked 
by italics in the above hat, with the addition of 
Raphana, — apparently the Raphuneae of Ptolemy 
in Cassiotis, — properly constituted the cities of the 
Decapolis, according to most authorities. These 
and the remaining cities require a very large district 
to be assigned to this division of the country, com- 
prehending the whole length of the Buka'a, i. e. 
Coelesyria Proper, from Heliopolis (1 ) ( Baalbek ) to 
Philadelpheia (17) (Ammon), and in width from 
Damascus almost to the Mediterranean. Abila of 
Lysanias (2), li:is only lately been identified, and 
attracted the notice which it deserves, as the capital 
of the tetrarchy of Abilene, mentioned by St. Lukr, 
in connection perhaps with this same Lysaiua", 
whose name is attached to it by the geograplu’r. 
(St. ImJcc, iii. 1.) It is situated in the heart ot 
Antilibanua, on the north side of the river Bartuh 
where the numerous remains of antiquity and somo 
inscriptions leave no doubt of tbe identity of tlie 
site. (De Saulcy, Voyage autour de la Mer Morte , 
vol. ii. pp. 693-604 ; Porter, Damascus , wh >■ 
pp. 15, 102, 261—273 ; Robinson, Bib. Res. 185A 


p. 479—484.) * 

xiv. Palmyrene (§ 24). l.Rhesapha. 2 .Cbo • 

!. Oriza. 4. Putea. 5. Adada. 6. P*l m y * 

. Adacha. 8. Danaba. 9. Goaria. 10- ^ uer ‘ 
al. Aueira). 11. Caserns. 12. Odmana. 13 .A «r. . 
nd, near the Euphrates, 14. Alalis. 15 * b , ’ 

6. Alamatha. This district obviously) lay to 
ast of the kst-named, and south of ChaJybo ‘ 

t comprehended the vast desert region in whic i 
lyra is situated, but which is almost a bl»n 
up, K > « to iriyM 3. 

xv. Batanaea (§ 2fi). ^^Ltbecon- 1 
felaxa. 4. Adranuu This district will best to™ 
idered in connection with Trachomtis. I • , J we 

IV. Ufetery.— The • earliest 
assess of Syria represent it as oooaiEUng * the 
tr of independent klngifoms. Thuawe ^ 
ings of Maacha in the time of (2 ^T Ge sher 
r the kings of the neighbouring to»* &c . 
i the time of Solomon (lb. Hi. 
ut of all the Aramaean monarchies 
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powerful in the time of Saul and David waa Zobah, leuceia in Pieria, Epiphaneia, between Aretbuaa and 
as appears from the number of men which that Emesa, Apamcda $ nearly til the towns of the Decs- 
people brought into the fiel d aga inst David (/&, viii. polis, as Abila {near Gadara), Antiocheia ad Hip* 
4 ), and from the rich boulJStoif which they were pttm or Hippos, Canatha, £Hum, Qgdm , Pella, sad 
spoiled by the Israelites (lift. v. 7). Even after sns- Philadelphia ; n Phoenicia, Tripoli#, Sldon, Tyros^ 
turning a signal defeat, they were able in a little time Dora ; in the north of Palestine, SoythopoMe and 
to take the field agpin with a considerable force (/ft. Samaria j on the coast. Turns Stratonis (CaasaiQia), 
x. 6). David nevertheless subdued all Syria, which, Joppe, Iwnneia, Azotus, Gaza ; and in the south, 
however, recovered its independence after the death Marissa. The gift of freedom to so many h 
of Solomon, b.c. 975. From this period Damascus, not to be attributed to the generosity of the -Romans, 
the history of which has been already given [Da- but must be regarded, as a necessary measure of 
m ascit*. Vol. L p. 748], became the most consider- policy. All these towns had their own jurisdiction, 
able of Syrian kingdoms. Syria was conquered sod administered their own revenues ; but they were 
by Tiglath-Pdeaer, king of Assyria, about the year tributary to tire Romans, and their taxes were levied 
747 b,c, and was annexed to that kingdom. Hence Recording , to the Roman system established on the 
it successively formed part of the B^yloniaa sad crgtoiBat&re of the province. ( M Syria turn primum 
Parian empires ; but its history present* nothing facto set stipendiary,” Veil. Pat. ii. 37.> The first 
remarkable down to the time of its conquest by governors of Syria, and especially Gabinins, who was 
Alexander the Great. After the death of that con- proconsul in the year 57 b.c., took much pains in 
queror in b.c. 923, Syria and Mesopotamia fell to restoring the cities which had been destroyed, 
the share of his general Seleuctw Nicator. The so- (Joseph. Ant xiv. 6, § 3.) The divisions esta- 
vereignty of Srieuous, however, was disputed by Wished in Judaea by Gabinins have been noticed in 
Antigonus, and waa not established till after the another article. [Paiarstina, Vol. II. p. 532.] 
battle of Ipsus, in 301 B.c., when he founded An- Caesar, during his expedition against Phamaees, 
tioch on the Orontes, as the new capital of his king- b.c. 47, confirmed these cities in their rights, and 
(lorn. [Antiocheia, Vol. I. p. 142.] From this likewise extended them to others, as Gabala, Lao- 
period the descendants of Seleucus, known by the diceia ad Mare, and Ptolemais. (Eckhel, vol. iii. 
appellation of Seleucidae, occupied the throne of p. 314, eq.; Norisius, Ep. Syrom. pp. 175 — 213, 
Svria down to the year 65 b.c., when Antiochus 450.) Of the regulations adopted in Syria during 
XIII. Asiaticus was dethroned by Pompey, and Syria the reign of Augustus we have little information, 
became a Roman province. (Plut. Pomp. 39 ; Ap- The same political reasons which dictated the es- 
pian, Syr. 46 ; Eutrop. vi. 14.) Into the history of tablishment of these free cities, where it was possible 
Syria under the Seleucidae it is unnecessary to to do so, rendered the continuance of dynastic 
enter, since a table of that dynasty is given in the governments necessary in the eastern and southern 
Bwtioiuiry of Biography [Vol. III. p. 769], and the districts of the province, where either the nomadic 
public events will be found described in the lives of character of the population, or its obstinate adherence 
the respective mount eh s. to ancient institutions was advert* to the introduc-* 

The tract of which Pompey took possession under tion of new and regular forms of government. 
tliC* name of Syria comprised the whole country from These dyna^’ies, however, like the free cities, were 
the pulf of Ibsus and the Euphrates to Egypt and used as the responsible organs of the Roman ad- 
the deserts of Arabia. (Appian, Syr. 50, Mith. ministration, and were tributaries of Rome. Thus, 
106.) The province, however, did not at first in the histories of Commagene and Judaea, we find 
comprehend the whole of this tract, but consisted instances in which their sovereigns were cited toap- 
merely of a strip of land along the sea-coast, which, pear at Rome, were tried, condemned, and punished, 
from the gulf of Issus to Damascus, was of slender 1'he Roman idea of a province is essentially a finan- 
bieadth, but which to the S. of that city spread cialone. A province was considered as a “ praedium 
itself out as far as the town of Canatha. The rest populi Romani” (Cic. Verr. ii. 3); and hence the 
"as parcelled out in such a manner that part con- dynasties of Syria may be considered as belonging to 
listed of the territories of a great number of free the province just as much as the free towns, since, 
cities, and part was assigned to various petty princes, like them, they were merely instruments for the 
*hore absolute dependence upon Rome led to their collection of revenue. (Cf. Huscbke, Ueber demur 
dominions being gradually incorporated into the pro- Zeit der Geburt Jesu Christi gehakenen Census t 
vince. (Appian, Syr. 50.) The extent of the pro- pp. 100—112.) Thus we find these petty sovereigns 
vince was thus continually increased during the in other parts of the world regarding themselves 
first century of the Empire ; and in the time of Ha- merely as the agents, or procuratores, of the Roman 
drian it had become so large, that a partition of it people (Sail. Jttg. 14; Maffei, Mux. Ver. p. 234); 
Vas deemed advisable. Commagene, the most nor were they allowed to subsist longer than waa 
northern of the ten districts into which, according to necessary to prepare their subjects for incorporation 
Ptolemy (v. 1 5), the upper or northern Syria was with the province of whioh they were merely ad- 
divided, had become an independent kingdom before juncte. t . 

the time of Poinpey’s conquest, and therefore did not The Syrian dynasties were as follows: 1. Chalcis 
form part of the province established by him. [Com- ad Belnm. 2. The dynasty of Arethusa and Emesa. 
magkne, Vol. I. p. 651.] The extent of this pn>- 3. Abila. 4. Damascus. 5. Judaea. 6. Palmyra- 
vince may be determined by the free cities into These states have been treated of under their re- 
w nich it was divided by Pompey ; the names of spectres names, and we shall here only add a few 
, >ch are known partly from their being mentioned particulars that may serve further to illustrate tba 
b y Josephus (Ant xiv. 4 . § 4 ), and partly from the history of some of them during the tune that they 
era ^hicb they used, ‘nimely that of b.c. 63, the were under the Roman sway. All that is essential 
Tear in which they received their freedom. In this I to he known respecting the first three dynasties baa 
yay we are enabled to enumerate the following cities already been recorded. With regard to Damascus, 
lu the original province of Syria : Antiocheia, Se- I it may be added that M. Aeimlius Scaurus, the fint 
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governor of Syria appointed by Pompey, after having 4. §§ 2, 4.) According to an ordinance of Caesar, 
punished its ruler, the Arabian prince Aretas, for the places in the jurisdiction of Jerusalem, with the 
the attacks which he had made upon the province exception of Joppa, had to pay a yearly tribute of « 
before it had been reduced to order, concluded a fourth of all agricultural produce, which was to bo 
treaty with him in b. c. 62. It is to this event delivered the following year in Sidon, besides a tenth 
that the coins of Scaurus refer, bearing the inscrip- to be paid to Hyroanus. (Ibid. xiv. 10. g 6.) In 
tion bjuc aretas. (Eokhel, vol. v. p. 131; cf. the seventh, or Sabbath year, however, the tribute 
Dion Cass, xxxvii. 15; Appian. Syr. 51; Joseph, was intermitted. Besides this tribute, there was a 
Ant xiv 4. § 5, 5. § 1.) Damascus was dependent capitation tax ; and it was for the organising of this 
on the Romans, and sometimes had a Roman garrison tax that the census mentioned in the Gospel of St. 
(Hieron. in Itai. c. 17 ; Joseph. Ant. xiv. 11. § 7), Luke (ii. 1, was taken in the year of our Saviour’s 
though it cannot be doubted that the Arabian kings birth, which appears to have been conducted by 
were in possession of it, on the condition of paying a Herod’s officers according to a Roman forum con- 
tribute. It has already been remarked that the city sualis. The division of Judaea among the sons of 
was in the possession of an ethnarch of Aretas in Herod, and its subsequent history till it was incor- 
a.d. 39; and it was not till the year 105, when porated in the province of Syria by the emperor 
Arabia Petraea became a province, that Damascus Claudius, a. d. 44 (Tac. Ann. xii. 23, Bid. v. 
was united with Syria, in the proconsulship of Cor- 9), have been already narrated £Voh II. p. 532], ast 
nelius Palma. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 330.) well as the fate of Jerusalem Under the emperors 

On the other hand, Judaea appears to have been Titus and Hadrian. [Vol. II. p. 96, seq.] 
annexed to the province of Syria immediately after With regard to Palmyra, the sixth of the dynasties 
its conquest by Pompey in b. c. 63 (Dion Cass, before enumerated, we need here only add to what 
xxxvii. 15, 16; Eutrop. vi 14; Liv. Ep. 102;Strab. has been already said [Vol. II. p. 536] that it was 
xvi. p. 762, sq.; Joseph. B, J. i. 7. § 7; Amm. united to the province of Syria by Hadrian, and bore 
Marc. xiv. 8. § 12); though it retained its own ad- from him the name of ’Adptov^ Ud\pvpa (Steph. 
ministration, with regard especially to the taxes which B. p. 498, cd Meraeke; cf. Grater, p. 86. 8.) But 
it paid to the Romans. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 4. § 4, whether it became a colony with the Jus Itali- 
B. J. i. 7. § 6.) The race of the Jewish kings cum on that occasion or at a later period, cannot bo 
ended with Aristobulus, whom Pompey, after the determined. 

capture of Jerusalem, carried to Rome to adorn his Respecting the administration of the province of 
triumph (Appian, Syr. 50; Dion Cass, xxxvii! 16 ; Syria, it may be mentioned that the series of Roman 
Plut. Pomp. 45; Joseph. Ant. xiv. 4, &c.) Hyr- governors commences with If. Scaurus, who was 
canus, the brother of Aristobulus, was left indeed in left there by Pompey in the year 62 b. c. with the 
Judaea as chief priest and ethnarch, in which offices title of quaestor pro praetore. Scaurus was suc- 
he was confirmed by Caesar; but his dignity was ceeded by two pro-praetores, L. Marcius Philippic, 
only that of a priest and judge. (Dion Cass. I c.; 61 — 60, and Lentulus Marcellinus, 69—58 ; when, 
and Joseph. I c. and xiv. 7. § 2, 10. § 2.) The land, on account of the war with the Arabs, Gabinius was 
like the province of Syria, was divided for the con- sent there as proconsul, with an army (Appian, Syr 
venience of administration into districts or circles of. 51; cf. Joseph, xiv. 4, seq., B. Jud. i. 6- H, 
an aristocratic constitution (Joseph. B. J. i. 8. § 5); Eckhel, vol. v. p. 131). We then find the following 
and during the constant state of war in which it was names: Crassus, 55—53 ; Cassius, his quaestor, 
kept either by internal disorders, or by the incur- 53 — 51 ; M. Calpumius Ribulus, proconsul. (l)ru- 
Mons of the Arabiansand Parthians, the presence of mann, Getch. Point, vol. ii. pp. 101, 118—120). 
Roman troops, and of the governor of the province After the battle of Pharsalus, Caesar gave Syria tn 
Imnself, was almost always necessary. Sex. Julius Caesar, ». c. 47, who was put to death 

It has been already related [Jerusalem, Vol. I. in the following year by Caecilius Bassus, an adherent 
p. 26] that Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, ob- of Pompey. (Ib. p. 125, iii. p. 768.) Bassus re- 
tained possession of the throne with the assistance tained possession of the province till the end of 44, 
of the Parthians in b. c. 40. In the following year when Cassius seized it, and assumed the title of 
the Parthians were expelled from Syria by Ven- proconsul. (Cic. ad Earn. xii. 11.) After the 
tidiufl , (Dion Cass, xlviii. 39 — 41; Liv. Epit. battle of Philippi, Antony ^appointed to it his lieu- 
127); and in b. c. 38 Judaea was conquered by So- tenant, L. Decidiua Saxo, b. c. 41, whose overthrow 
sins, Antony’s tegatus, Antigonus was captured and by the Parthians in the following year occasioned 
executed, end Herod, sumamed the Great, was the loss of the whole province. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 
placed upon the throne, which had been promised to 24; Liv. Epit 127.) The Parthians, however, 
hi m two years previously. (Dion Cass. xlix. 19 — were driven out by Ventidius, another of Antony’s 
24; Pltti Anton. 64, sqq.; Tac. Hitt. v. 9; Ap- lieutenants, in the autumn of 39. (Dion Cass. ib. 
pian, B . C. v. 75; Strab. xvi. p. 765.) From this 39—43; Liv. fo.; Plut. Ant 33.) Syria continued 
time, Judaea again became a kingdom. With re- to be governed by Antony’s officers till his defeat at 
gard to the relation of Herod to the Romans wo may Actium in 31, namely, C. Sosius, b. c. 88 (by whom, 
remark, that a Reman legion was stationed at Je- as we have said, the throne of Judaea was given to 
rusalem to uphold his sovereignty, that the oath of Herod), L. Munatius Planeus, B. C. 35, and L. 
fealty was token to the emperor, as ford paramount, Bibnlns, b. c. 31. In B. C. 30, Octavian intrasted 
as well as to the king, and thAt the absolute de- Syria to his legato, Q. Didius. After the division ot 
pendence of the latter was recognised by the pay- the provinces between the emperor and senate in e* c. 
mentof a tribute and the providing of subsidiary 27, Syria continued to have as governors leg* 
troops. (Joseph. Ant. xv. 3. § 7, xvii. 2. § 4; Augusti pro praetore, who were always consulares. 
Applah, B. C. v. 75 .) Herod, therefore, is to be (Suet. Ttb. 41 ; Appian, Syri 51 .) The most sc- 
regarded only as a procurator of the ernperor, with curate account of the governors of Syria, from Bi ‘ 
the title of king. Antony assigned part of the re- 47 to a. d. 69, will be found in Norisius, Ceotw- 
venues of Judaea to Cleopatra. (Joseph. Ant xv. pMa Pitana, (Opp voLiii. pp. 424—53 L) 111 
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residence w as Antioch, which, as the metropolis of 
the province, reached its highest pitch of prosperity. 
It was principally this circumstance that induced the 
emperor Hadrian to divid^Syria into three parts 
(Spart. Eadr . 14), namely? I. Syria, which by 
way of dbtinction^from the other two provinces was 
called Syria Coele, Magna Syria, Syria Major, and 
sometimes simply Syria. (Gruter, Inter. 346. 1, 
1091. 6} Orelli, Inter, no. 3186, 4997; Galen, de 
Antidot. 1. 2.) Antioch remained the capital till 
the time of Septimiua Severus, who deprived it of 
that privilege on account of its having sided with 
Pesctt/iniu* Niger, and substituted LarxUoeia, which 
he made a colony m its stead (Capitol. M . Ante*. S3 ; 
Avid Cats. 9; Ulp. Dig. 50. tiM5. s.1. §3); an<^ 
although Caracalla procured that its fights should be 
restored to Antioch, yet Laodioeia retained Its title of 
metropolis, together with a small territory comprising 
four dependent cities, whilst Antioch, which had also 
been made a colony by Caracalla, was likewise called 
Metrocolonia(Corp. Inter, Gr. no. 4472 ; Paul. Dig. 
.00. tit 1 5. s. 8. § 5; Eckhel, iii. p. 302, aq.,319, m.j.; 
II. Syria Phoenice, or Sykophokbucr, under 
a legatus August! pro praetore (Murat. 2009. 1,2; 
Marini, A tti, <fe. p. 744), consisted of three parts, 
with three metropolitan cities, namely : 1. Tyre, 
which first obtained the title of metropolis, with 
relation to the Roman province, under Hadrian 
(Saidas, ii. p. 147, Bemh.), though it had that ap- 
pellation previously with relation to its own colonies 
(Strab. xvL p. 756 ; Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 386). 2. 

Damascus, which from the time of Hadrian became 
a metropolis, with a small territory comprising five 
towns. (Just. Mart Dial. c. Trypkone, c. 78 ; Ter- 
tull. adv. Marctan, iii. 13; Eckhel, vol. iii. pp 331 — 
333.) 3 Palmyra, which appears to have been the 
residence of a procurator Cue*ari.s ; whence we may 
mler that it was tho centre of a fiscal circle (Notit. 
lhgn. i. p. 85; Ulpian, Dig. 50. tit. 15. s. 1. § 5 ; 
l’mcop. de Aed. ii. 11 ; Cw'p. Inter. Gr. no. 4485. 
4496 — 4499.) A fourth metropolis, Emesa, wasadded 
under lleliogabalus (Eckhel, iii. p. 311 ; Ulpian, Dig. 
50. tit. 15. s. 1. § 4). Trachonitis also formed a sepa- 
rate circle at this time, with the village of Phama as 
lK (AtTpoKupia (Corp. Inter. Gr. 4551 ; Orell. Inter. 
vul.ii. p.437, no. 5040). III. Syria Palaestina, 
tiom the time of Hadrian administered l>y a legatus 
August! pro praet. The name of Syria Palacstma 
does not appear on coins till the time of the Anto- 
lnnes (Eckhel, iii. p.435 ; cf. Aristid. ii. p. 470, Dind. ; 
Ualcn. de Simpl. Medic, iv. 19; Just. Mart. Apol. i. 

1 ; Corp. Insc7\ Gr. no. 4029, 41 51, &c.). Its me- 
tropolis was Caesareia, anciently Turris Stratonis 
(Eckhel, iii. p. 432). 

This division of the province of Syria was con- 
nected with an alteration in the quarters of the 
three legions usually stationed in Syria. In the time 
of Dion Cassius (lv. 23) the Legio VI. Scythica 
was cantoned in Syria, the Legio III. Gallica in 
Phoenicia, and the Legio VI. Ferrate in Syria Palaes- 
tma. The system of colonisation which was begun 
by Augustus, and continued into the third century 
of our era, was also adapted to insure the security of 
the province. The first of these colonies was Be- 
fytus, where Augustus settled the veterans of the 
V. Macedonica and VIII. Augusta. It was a 
Uolonia juris Italici. (Eckhel, iii. p. 356 ; Orelli, 
Jnscr. no. 514; Ulpian, Dig. 50. tit 15. s. l.§ 1 ; Eu- 
t! b ,\ Chron. p. 155, Seal.) Augustus also founded 
Heliopolis (Baalbek), which received the jus Italicum 
u ndw* Septimins Severus (Ulpian, l c.; Eckhel, iii. 
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p. 334). Under Claudius was founded Pfjttemais 
(Ace), which did. not possess the jus Italiooib (Ul- 
pian, ib. § 3 ; PJin. v. 1 * Eckhel, iii. p. 424). 
Vespasian planted two colonies, Caesareia (Tunis 
Stratonis) and Nicopelis (Enofians) PauL 2%. 
50. tit. 15. s. 8. §7; Eckhel, iii. p. 430); which 
latter, however, though originally a aiifitaiy colony, 
appeal* to have possessed neither the right, nor the 
name of a cOloma (Eckhel, Iii. p. 454; «T(W#k 
Bell. Jui. vii. 6; Sozomeif, But Seek w. v # 21.) The 
child 1 colony founded by Hadrian, was Aelia Capito- 
lina (Jerusalem), whoee colonists, however, were 
Greeks, and therefore it did net possess the jus Itali- 
eum. (Dion CftnUxi*. 12; Euseb. HistE&siet. iv.6; 
Mafada#^ xL p, 279, ed. Bonn ; Ulpian, l. c. § 6.) 
Hadrian also probably founded Palmyra. Undef 
Septimiu* Severus we have Laodicei^, Tyrua, and 
Setatate (Samaria), of which the first two possessed 
the jus Italicum. (Ulpian, ib. § 3. and 7 ; Eckhel, 
iii. £. 319, 387, aeq., 440, seq.) Caracalla founded " 
Antioch and Emesa (Ulpian, ib. § 4 ; Paul. ib. § 5 ; 
Eckhel, iii. 302, 311), Elagabalus Sidon (Eckhel, 
iii. p, 371), and Philippus, apparently, Damascus 
(ib. p. 331). To these must be added two colonies 
whose foundation is unknown, Capitolias, of whose 
funner name we are ignorant (Paul. Dig. 50. tit 1 5. 
s. 8. § 7 ; Eckhel, iii. p. 328, seq.), and Caesareia 
ad Libanum (Area). (Eckhel, ib. p. 361.) 

At the end of the fourth century of our era, Syria 
was divided into still smaller portions, namely; 1. 
Syria prima, governed by a cousularis, with the 
metropolis of Antioch and the following cities : 
Seleuceia, Laodiceia, Gabala, Paltos, Reroea, Chalcis. 

2. Syria Secunda, under a praeses, with Apameiafor 
its chief city, and the dependent towns ofEpiphaneia, 
Arethusa, Larissa, Mariamne, Balaneia, ltaphaneae, 
and Seleuceia ad Beluin. Malalas (xiv. p. 265, eti. 
Bonn.) ascribes its separation from Syria Prima 
to the reign of Theodosius II., which, however, may 
be doubted. Booking attributes the division to 
Theodosius the Great (ad Not Dignit. i. p. 129). 

3. Phoenicia Prima, under a consularis, with tho 
metropolis, of Tyrus and the cities Ptolemais, Sidon, 
Berytus, By bios, Botryo, Tripolis, Arcae, Orthosias, 
Aradus, Antaradus, Caesarea Paneas. 4. Phoenicia 
Secunda, or Phoenicia ad Libanum, under a praeses, 
having Damascus for its capital, and embracing the 
cities of Emesa, Laodiceia ad Libanum, Heliopolis, 
Alula, Palmyra. It was first separated by Theo- 
dosius the Great. 5. Palaestina Prima, administered 
by a consularis, and in the years 383 — 385 by a pro- 
consul. Its chief city was Caesareia, and it com- 
prehended the towns of Dora, Antipatris, Diospolis, 
Azotus ad Mare, Azotus Mediterranea, Eleuthero- 
polis, Aelia Capitolina (Jerusalem), Neapdis, Livias, 
Sebaste, Anthedon, Diocletianopolis, Joppa, Gaaa, 
Raphia, Ascalon, See. 6. Palaestina Secunda, Under 
a praeses, with the capital of Scythopolis, and the 
towns of Gadara, Abila, Capitolias, Hippos, Tibe- 
rias, Dio Caesareia, and Gabae. 7. Palaestina Ter- 
tia. This was formed out of the former province of 
Arabia. (Procop. de Aed. v. 8.) It was governed 
by a praeses, and its chief city was Petra. (Cf. 
Palaestina, Vol. II. p. 533.) 

With respect to these later subdivisions of Syria, 
the reader may consult Hierocles, p. 397, ed. Bonn,' 
with the notes of Wesseling, p. 518, eqq.; the No- 
titia Dignit. i. p. 5, seq., and the commentaiy of 
Booking, pp. 128—140, 511; Bingham, Orig. 
Eccl . vol. iii. p. 434, seq.; Norisius, de Epoch. 
Syromaced. in Opp. vol. ii. p. 374, sqq., p. 419, seq. 
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InJfa year 632, Syria was invaded by the Sara- 
cenfe,'jyKninally under the command of Abu Obeidah, 
one of the u companions ” of Mahomet, but really 
led by Ch&led, “ the sword of God.” The easy 
conquest of Bosra inspirited the Moslems to attack 
Damascus; but here the resistance was more deter- 
mined, and, though invested in 633, the city was 
not captured till the following year. Heraclius had 
been able to collect a large force, which, however, 
under the command of his general Werdan, was 
completely defeated at the battle of Aisnadin; and 
Damascus, after that decisive engagement, though 
it still held out for seventy days, was compelled to 
yield. Heliopolis and Emesa speedily shared the 
fate of Bosra and Damascus. The last efforts of 
Heraclius in defence of Syria, though of extraor- 
dinary magnitude, were frustrated by the battle of 
the Yermuk. Jerusalem, Aleppo, and Damascus 
successively yielded to the Saracen arms, and He- 
raclius abandoned a province which he could no 
longer hope to retain. Thus in six campaigns 
(633 — 639) Syria was entirely wrested from the 
Roman empire. (Gibbon, Decline and Fall , ch. 
51 ; Marquardt, Bom. Alterth. voL iii.) [T. H. D.] 
SYRIAE PORTAE (Ivpfoi a pass be- 

tween Mount Amanus and the coast of the bay of 
Jssus, which formed a passage from Cilicia into 
Syria. It was 3 stadia in length, and only broad 
enough to allow an army to pass in columns. 
(Xenoph. Anab. i. 4. § 4; Arrian, Andb. ii. 8; 
Plin. v. 18; Ptol ▼. 15. § 12; Strab. xiv. p. ^76.) 
This mountain pass had formerly been closed np at 
both ends by walls leading from the rocks into the 
sea ; but in the time of Alexander they seem to 
have existed no longer, as they are not mentioned 
by any of his historians. Through the midst of 
this pass, which is now called the pass of Beilan, 
there flowed a small stream, which is still known 
under the name of Merkez-su , its ancient name being 
Oersus. [L. S.J 

SYRIAS (2vpu fs), a headland in the Euxine, 
on the coast of Paphlagonia, which, to distinguish it 
from the larger promontory of Carambis in its vi- 
cinity, was also called Atcpa rrij. (Marcian, p. 72 ; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p. 15; Anonym. PeripL P. E. 
p. 7.) Its modern name is Cape Indje . [L.S.] 

SYRIE’NI. [Syrastrenk.] 

SYRNOLA ( Itin . Ilier. p. 568), a town in the 
north-western part of Thrace, between Pliilippopolia 
and Pareinbole. [J. R.] 

SYRO-PHOENICE. [Syria, p. 1079.] 
SYROS or SYRUS (2vpos, also 2vpiy, Horn. Od. 
xy. 403, and Xvpa, Diog. Laert. i. 115; Hesych.; 
Suid.: Eth. 2vpu>s; Syra (2fya), and the present 
inhabitants call themselves lupi&rcu or 2vpwvol, 
not Xppu>C), an island in the Aegaean sea, one of 
the Cyclades, lying between Rbeneia and Cythnus, 
and 20 miles in circumference, according to some 
ancient authorities. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 22.) Syros 
produces good wine, but is upon the whole not fer- 
tile, and does not deserve the praises bestowed upon 
it by Homer ( l c.), who describes it as rich in pas- 
tores, cattle, wine, and wheat. It is usually stated 
upon the authority of Pliny (xxxiii. 12. s. 56) that 
Syros produced Sil or yellow ochre; but in Sillig’B 
edition uf Pliny, Scyros is substituted for Syros. 

Syros bad two dries even in the time of Homer 
(Od. xn 412), one on the eastern, and the other on 
the western side of the island. The one on the 
eastern side, which was called Syros (Ptol. iii. 15. 
§ 30), stood'#) the same site as the modern capital 
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of the island, which is now one of the most flourishing 
cities in Greece, containing 11,000 inhabitants, and 
the centre of a flourishing trade. In consequence of 
the numerous new buildings almost all traces of tin 
ancient city have disappearedjjbujb there were con- 
siderable remains of it whcqjy9n|MAN!| visited the 
bland. At that time t ^J|pM y|^%as aban- 
doned, and the inbabtamttiMHK |K« town upon a < 
lofty and steep hill about?$wty%Xlt #% shore: t 
this town is now called Old SyreL to tfb&pgubh j|, 
from the modam town, which bn arisen upjfe Hi 
site of the ancient city. The inhabitants til wm 
Syra, who are about 6000 in number, are ■t’hie&y 
Catholics, and, being undti the protection oHksn|a 
and the Pope, they took no part in the Greehjfta^ 
lotion during its earlier years. « Their neutrality was 
the chief cause of the modern prosperity of the 
island, since numerous merchants settled there in 
consequence ef the disturbed condition of the other 
parts of Greece. 

There are ruins of the second ancient city on the 
western coast, at the harbour of Maria della Grasda. 
Ross conjectures that its name may have been Gryn- 
che or Gryncheia, since we find the Tpvy^s, who 
are otherwise unknown, mentioned throe times in 
the inscriptions containing lists of the tributary 
allies of Athens. There was another ancient town 
in the bland, named Eschatia. (Bockh, Inter. 
no. 2347, c.) Pherecydes, one of the early Greek 
philosophers, was a native trf Syros. (Comp. Strab. 
x. pp. 485, 487; Scylax, p. 22; Stepb. B. t. r.; 
Tournefort, Voyage , vol. i. p. 245, seq. Engl, tr.; 
Prokesch, Erinnerungen, vol. i. p. 55, seq.; Boss, 
Reisen auf den Griech. hueln, vol. i. p. 5, seq., 
vol. ii. p. 24, seq.; Fiedler, Jfetro,vol. ii.p. 164, seq.) 

SY'RTICA REGIO (ij 2vpruefi r Ptol. iv. 3), a 
tract on the coast of N. Africa, between the Syrtis 
Major and Minor, about 100 miles in length, (Strab. 
xvii. p. 834, sq. ; Mela, i. 7 ; Plin. v. 4. s. 4.) After 
the third century it obtained the name of the Regio 
Tripolitana, from the three principal cities, which 
were allied together, whence the modern name ot 
Tripoli (Not. Imp. Occid. c. 45; Procop. de Aed. 
vi. 3; cf. Solinus, c. 27). Mannert conjectures (x. 
pt. ii. p. 133) that the emperor Septimius Severus, 
who was a native of Leptb, was the founder of this 
Provincia Tripolitana, which, according to the Not. 
Imp. (/. c.), was governed by its own duke 
(Dux) (Comp. Amm. Marc, xxviii. 6). The dis- 
trict was attributed by Ptolemy, Mela, and Pliny to 
Africa Propria ; but in realty it formed a separate 
dbtrict, which at first belonged to the Cyrenaeans, 
but was subsequently wrested from them and annexed 
to Carthage, and, when the whole kingdom of the 
latter was subjected to the Romans, formed a part 
of the Roman province of Africa. For the most 
part the soil was sandy and little capable of cultiva- 
tion, as it still remains to the present day (Drib 
Celia, Viaggio , p. 50); yet on the holders of the 
river Cinyps and in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Leptb, there was some rich and productive land. 
(Herod, iv. 198; Scylax, p. 47; Strab. xvii. p. 835; 
Ovid, ex Pont ii. 7. 25.) Ptolemy mentions sevewl 
mountains in the district, as Mount Giglins or Gigjn* 
(rh rlyioy 6pos, iv. 3. § 20), Mount Thisibi (** 
6pot , ibS Mount Zuchabbari or Chusabam 
(tS ZovxABSapt Xov£dGo$i, *6.) and Mount Vasa* 
luetnm or Vasaleton (rb Obaff&tour** • 0vWfA ‘ 
\*rov Hpos , ib. § 18). The more important P^ 
montories were Cephalae (K*d>oAol &xp§v, Ptol- 
§ 13), near which also, on the W., the » ttthor 
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mentions another promontory, Trieron (Tpiijpw or 
Tplripor tucpov, tb .) and Zeitha (rd Z *7$a, ib . § 12). 
The principal rivers were tiie Cinyps or Cinyphus 
(Ptol. ib. § 20), in the e&stelh part of the district* 
and the Triton formed its western boundary, 
and tor lakes called Tritomtis, 

applied (ib. § 19). 
BeMMMW wire extensive salt lakes 

and tali peaalongtne ©east (Strab. 1. c.; Tab. Peut. 
tab. ntf The lotas is mentioned among the scanty 
products of this unfertile land (Plin, xxtv. 1. b. 1), 
and • peculiar kind of precious atones, called after rise 
country Syrtidea gemuruty was found on tha coast 
(Id. xxxvii. 10. $ 67). The tribes that inhabited the 
country besides the Nasainones, Psytti, and Msmtf 
who in the earlier times at least spread thamselvee 
over this district, were the Lotophagi [VoL ll. p. 
205], who dwelt about Syrtis Minor, and the (lin- 
danes [Vol. 1. p. 100S], who were situated to the 
W. of the former. Ptolemy, however, in place of these 
more ancient tribes, mentions others that are heard of 
nowhere else, aa the Nigitimi, Samamycii, Nycpn, 
Nygbeni, Elaeones, Damnesii, &c. (iv. 3. §§ 23 
27 ). But Egyptian and Phoenician oolonists had 
been mixed at a very early period with these abori- 
ginal Libyan tribes, whom the Qreeks found there 
when they settled upon the coaat, and with whom, 
probably, they had for some time previously had 
connections. The most important towns of the 
Kegio Syrtica were the three from which it sub- 
sequently derived its name of Tripolit&na, that is, 
Leptis Magna, Oea, and Sabrata ; besides which 
*e find Tacape and other places mentioned by 
Ptolemy. Opposite to the coast lay the islands of 
Meninx and Cercina. [T. H. I).] 

SYKTlb MAJOR and MINOR (Xvpris ptyd\ri 
Ka) utKpd, Ptol. iv. 3 ), two broad and deep gulfs in 
tin* Libyan sea on the N. coast of Africa, and in the 
distuct called after them Regio Syrtica. The name 
ls derived from the Arabic, Serf, a desert from the 
desolate and sandy shore by which the neighbourhood 
of the Syrtes is still characterised. The navigation 
of them was very dangerous because of their shallow 
and sunken rocks, so that the smaller Syrtis was 
considered in ancient times as altogether unnavigable, 
and even into the larger one only small ships ven- 
tured. (Strab. xvii. p. 835; Scylax, p. 48; Polyb. 
L 39; Mela, i. 7; Pliu. v. 4. s. 4; Procop. de AetL 
V1 - 3.) The reports of modern traveller's, however, 
do not tend to establish these dangers. (Lauthier, 
Itefazione in Della Celia’s Viaggio, p. 214, sqq.) The 
Greater Syrtis, which was the eastern one, now the 
GiUf of Sidra , extended from the promontory of 
Ijoreum on the E. side to that of Cephalae on the 
(Seyl, 46, sq.; Polyb. iii. 29; Strab. L c. and 
“■ P- 123; Mela and Plin. ll cc.) According to 
otrabo it was from 4000 to 5000 stadia in circum- 
erence (Z. c.); but in another place (xvii. p.835) he 
puts down the measure more accurately at 3930 sta- 
i 1 ' 1 * ^^pt-h, or landward recess, was from 1500 to 
1800 stadia, and its diameter 1500 stadia. (Comp. 

gathem. i. 3, and ii. 14). The smaller, or more 
^estern Syrtis (now Gulf of Cubes ), was formed on 
Ue L. by the promontory of Zeitha and on the W. 
/ - Bra okodes. (Scyl. p. 48 ; Polyb. i. 39, 

i; Strab. ii. p. 123, iii. p. 157, xvii. p. 
f . » ® c ‘) According to Strabo it had a cirernn- 
eience of 1600 stadia and a diameter of 600 
tu>mp Agatha®. I ©A Particulars respecting the 
r, ze of J>°th will likewise be found in Mela i. 7 ; and 
ia ' Anii P* 64. sqq. The ehons of both were 
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inhospitable, and sandy to such a degree ffiat men 
and even ships were often overwhelmed by the huge 
cloud-like masses lifted by the wind (Died, xx. 
41; Sail. Jug. 79; Htltxi. & 25, 26, iv. 17$; 
Lucan, ix. 294, sqq.); end it is affirmed by modern 
travellers that these descriptions of the ancients are 
not exaggerated. (See Browne’s Travels, p. 282; 
Bruce, Tramk, iv. p. 458; fieechey, Expedition, f*. 
ch. 10; Ritter, Erdbmde, i. p. 1030) [T.H.D.] 
SYSPIRIT&S (2v<nrtpm», Strab. xi. p. 503), a 
district m Armenia Major. [T. H. D.1 

SYTHAS. [Achaia, p. 13, b.] 


T. 

TAANACH (0oycU and 0oru JxX a town in 
Palestine, not far from Megiddo, with which it is 
generally mentioned, was originally on© of the royal 
cities of the Canaanites. (Josh. xii. 21 ; Judges , v. 
19; 1 Kings, iv. 12.) It was assigned to Manasseh 
(Josh. xvii. 11), but was afterwards one of the 
cities given to the Levites. (Josh. xxi. 25.) 

“ Taanach by the waters of Megiddo” was the 
scene of the great battle of Deborah and Barak. 

(. Judges , v. 19.) In the time of the Judges the 
Canaanitish inhabitants still remained in Taanach 
(Judges, i. 27), but in the reign of Solomon it ap- 
pears as an Israelitish town. (1 Kings, iv. 12.) 
Eusebius describes it as 3 Roman miles, and Jerome 
as 4 Roman miles from Legio, which is undoubtedly 
the Megiddo of Scripture. [Lkgio.] Taanach is 
still called Tatawnuk, a village standing on the slope 
of the hills which skirt the plain of Esdraelon to- 
wards the south. (Robinson, Bibl. Res. vol. ii. p. 316, 
vol. iii. p. 117, 2nd ed. ; Sianley, Sinai and PaleS- 
( ine , p. 331.) 

TABAE (Tafia/ : Eth. Ta€rjv6s), a town which, ac- - 
cording to Strabo (xii. p. 570), was situated on the con- 
fines between Phrygia andCaria, and which, in another 
passage (p. 576 ), he evidently includes in Phrygia. 
The country was situated in a plain which derived 
from the town the name of Tltblov Ta€ijvJv. (Strab. 
xii. p. 576 .) Stephanas Byz. (s. r.) on the other 
hand calls Tabae a Lydian town, though he at the 
same time mentions another in Garia; but it is highly 
probable that not only both are one and the same 
town, but also the same as the one assigned by 
Stiabo to Phrygia, and that in point of fact the town 
was in Caria near the oonfines of Phrygia. Mythi- 
cally the name of the place was derived from a hero 
Tabus, while others connected it with an Asiatic 
term rd€a, which signified a rock. (Steph. B. 1. c.) 
The latter etymology is not inconsistent with Strabo’s 
Recount, for though the town is described aa being 
in a plain, it, or at least a part of it, may have been 
built on a rock. The plain contained several other 
little towns besides Tabae. Livy (xxxviii. 13), in his 
account of the expedition of Manlius, states that he 
marched in three days from Gordiutichos to Tabae. It 
must then have been a considerable place, for, having 
provoked the hostility of the Romans, it was ordered 
to pay 20 talents of silver and furnish 10,000 
medimni of wheat. Livy remarks that it stood on 
the borders of Pisidia towards the Bhore of the 
Pamphylian sea. There can be no doubt that 
D’Anville is correct in identifying the modem 
Thaous or Davas, a place of some note north-east 
of Moolah, with the ancient Tabae. Col. Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 153), relying too imnHcidy on 
Strabo, looks too far east for its Site; fof Hieroche 
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(p. 689) distinctly enumerates it among the Carian 
towns. Davos is a large and well-built town, and 
the capital of a considerable district ; the governor’s 
residence Btands on a height overlooking the town, 
and commanding a most magnificent view. (Richter, 
Wall/ahrtm , p. 643; Franz, Funf Inschriften, p. 
30.) 

It should be observed that Pliny (v. 27) mentions 
another town in Cilicia of the name of Tabae, of 
which, however, nothing is known. [L. S.] 
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TABALA (TdtfaAa), a town of Lydia near the 
river Hennas, is known only from coins found in 
the country ; bat it is no doubt the same as the one 
mentioned by Hierocles (p. 670) under the name of 
Gabala, which is perhaps only miswritten for Tabala. 
It is even possible that it may be the town of Tabae 
which Stephanus Byz. assigns to Lydia. Some trace 
of the ancient place seems to be preserved in the 
name of the village Tcmhaili on the left bank of the 
Hermus, between A data and Kula. [L. S.] 
TAB ANA (T d&ava, Ptol. iii. 6. § 6), a place in 
the interior of the Chersonesns Taurica. [T.H.D.] 
TABASSI (Tdfioocroi, Ptol. vii. 1. § 65), a tribe 
of Indians who ocupied the interior of the southern 
part of Hindostdn, in the neighbourhood of the 
present province of Mysore. Their exact position 
cannot be determined, but they were not far distant 
from M. Betti go, the most S. of the IT. Ghats. 
They derived their name from the Sanscrit Tapasja, : 
“ woods.” (Lassen, furl. Aiterth. voj. i. p. 243.) [V.] j 
TABERNAE, in Gallia, is placed by the Itinera- 
ries between Noviomagus (Speier) and Saletio(&/te). 
The position of Tabernac is supposed to correspond 
to that of Eheimabem. Tabernae is mentioned by 
Arnmianus Marcell inus (xvi. 2), unless in this pas- 
sage he means another place (No. 2) which has the 
same name. 

2. Between Argentoratum (Strasxbnrg) and Divo- 
durum {Metz) is Elsatz-Zabem, or Saverne as the 
French call it, which is about 21 miles from Strass- 
burg . This seems to be the place which Amrniauus 
(xvi. 11) calls Tres Tabemae. When Julian was 
inarching against the Alernanni, who were encamped 
near Argentoratum, he repaired Tres Tabemae, for 
the purpose of preventing the Germans from entering 
Gallia by this pass in the Vosges. Ammianus (xvi. 
12) also gives the distance from Tres Tabernae to 
the German camp at Argentoratum at 14 “ leugae,” 
which is 21 Homan miles, and agrees very well with 
the distance between Saverne and Straasburg (D’An- 
ville, Notice, <fc.). 

3. Tabernae is mentioned by Auoonius (Mosella, 
v. JB) on the road between Bingium (Bingen) and 
Noviomagus (Neumagen)\ tut the geographers are 
not agreed about the position, whether it is Bergza - 
hem, a place which is out of the way, Baldenau, or 
Bemcastel on the Mosel. Ausonios says there is 
a spring there ; — 

“ Praetereo srentem ritientibus undone terns 
Uumniaeum riguaeque perenui fonts Tabernas.” 

[0. L.] 


TACAPE. 

TABIE'Ni (T aSiyvoi, Ptol. vi. 14. §11), a 
people in the N. part of Scythia, on this ride of the 
Imaus. [T. H.D.] 

TABIF/NI. (TaSujvoi), an Aethiopian tribe, 
situated NW of the Regio Tjdjkriytica, near the 
headland of Barium (ttas-4 mentioned 
by Ptolemy alone (iv. B. D.] 

TABLAE, in Gallia, is tile Table be. 

tween Lugdunum Batavorum ( Leiden ) and diovio- 
magus (iVy*we»). D’Anville and others fjlWe 
it to be Amu, a little above the junctioh of^he 
Leek and the Maas, and opposite to DorL [G. L.] 
TABOR, a celebrated* mountain in Galilee, called 
by the Greek writers Atabyrium, under which name 
it is described. [Atabyrium.] 

TABRACA. [Thabraca.J 
TABUDA, or TABULLAS in some editions of 
Ptolemy (ih 9. § 3), a river of North Gallia. The 
mouth of this river is placed by Ptolemy between 
Gesoriacum {Boulogne) and the mouth of the Mow 
{Maas). In another jiassage (il 9. § 9), after fixing 
the position of the Morini, whose towns were G«*o- 
riacum and Taruanna, be adds, “ Then after th* 
Tabullas are the Tungri.” All these indications 
seem to show that the Tabuda or Tabullus is the 
Schelde , which would be correctly placed between 
the Morini and the Tungri. Ortelius, cited by 
D’Anville and others, is said to have produc'd 
evidence from writings of the middle ages, that the 
Schelde was named Tabul and Tabala. [G. L] 
TABURNUS MONS {Monte Taburno ), was the 
name given in ancient times to one of the most im- 
portant mountain groups of the Apennines of Sum- 
mum. It is situated nearly due W. of Beneventum, 
between the valley of the Calor ( Color e) and that of 
the smaller stream of the Isclero. ‘ Like the still iiimr 
elevated mass of the Monte Matrse, which fioiiN 
it on the N\, it forms no part of the mum chain of 
the Apennines (if that be reckoned, as usual, by the 
line of water-shed), but is considerably advanced to- 
wards the W., and its W.and NW. slopes consequently 
descend at once to the broad valley or plain of the 
V u lturnus, where that river receives its tributary the 
Calor. It is evidently these slopes and underfill N 
to which Virgil alludes as affording a favomahle 
field for the culiivation of olives (Virg. Georg, n- 
38; Vib. Sequcst. p. 33), with which they a-e 
covered at this Jay. But in another passage he 
alludes to the u lofty Tabumus " as coveied with 
forests, which afforded pasture to extensive herds of 
cattle. (Id. Am. xii.715.) Gratiua Fahscus al*> 
speaks of it as a rugged and rocky group of moun- 
tains {Cgncget. 509). We learn from that writer 
that it was included in the territory of the Caudme 
Samnites [Caudini], and indeed the celebrate 
paws of the Caudine Forks wag at a very short dis- 
tance from the foot of Mount Tabumus. The name 
of Monte Taburno or Taburo is still commonly ap- 
plied to the whole group, though the different J>nm- 
mits, like those of the Malm, have each their 
peculiar name. 

There ie no ground for reading (as has been ' sns 
geated) TdSvpvov 5pos for Aifvpyov 6f>os , in * (/ •' 
bius, iii. 100); the mountain of which thataut/^ 
is speaking must have been situated in V”* 6 •l"*' 
ferent part of Italy. [E- & J 

TACAPE (Totcdry or Kdvy, Ptol. iy. & § IJ /' 
a town in the Roman province of Africa, in the Keg 
Syrtica and in the innermost part of the Syr 
Minor. The surround ing country is represented/ 
Pliny (xvi. 27. s. 60, xviii. 22. a. 61) aa exceeding 7 
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fruitful, but its harbour was bad. (Geogr. Nub. 
Clitn. iii. pt. ii. p. 87.) In early times it was sub- 
ject to Bysacium; but subsequently, as a 1 toman 
colony, belonged to the|bgfto Tripolitans. of which 
it was the most westerly town. In its neighbour- 
hood were warm mineral springs called the Aquae 
Tacapitanae (/tin. Ant. p. 78), now EUffammaA. 
(Of. Plin. v. 4. s. 3; Jtm. Ant. pp. 48, 50, 59, dec., 
where it is called Tacapae). Now Gafts, Cabes, or 
Uuabes. [T. H. D.] 

TACABAEI (Tajcapaiot, Ptol. vii. 2. $ 15), a 
mountain tribe of India extra Gangem, who lived in 
the extreme NW. near the junctiun of the tatow 
and Emoduts chains, adjoining the Mona Bbpyrrbaa. 
They must have occupied part of tbs district un- 
called Assam, fV.J 

TACHOMPSO (Taxo/4«, Hero**. ii. 29; IV 
compsos, Plin. vi. 29. 8. 33; Mela, i. 9. § 2), a town 
in the Regio Dodecascboenus, S. of Aegypt and the 
Cataracts. It stood open an island of the Nile, and 
was inhabited by a mixed colony of Aegyptians and 
Aethiopiana. The Coptic word Tachempsa signifies 
“ the place of many crocodiles.” Taohompso was 
seated on the JE. bank of the river, lat 23° 12' N., 
nearly opfiosite the town of Pselcis. As Paeicis in- 
creased, Tachompso declined, so that it at last was re- 
garded as merely a suburb of that town, and went by 
the u&meofContra-Pselcis. Though supposed by some 
to have been near the modern village of Congo in 
Lower Nubia, it. is impossible to reconcile any known 
locality with the ancient descriptions of this place. 
Heeren ( African Nations, vol. i. pp. 346, 383) 
MippOhOs it to have been cither at the island KalabJte 
( l'almis) or 20 miles further S as Ghyrshe . lie- 
> “dolus ( l . c .) describes the island on which Ta- 
( lio”)], 1 , stood as a plain contiguous to a va.-t lake. 
Hut neither such a lake nor island now appeur m 
tins pail of the Nile’s course. The lake may have 
bf*t*n the result of a temporary inundation, and the 
inland gradually undermined and carried away by 
tin* periodical floods. [W. B. I).] 

TACO'LA (TdicfiuAa, Ptoi. vii. 2. § 5), a place 
on the west coast of the Aurea Cliersoiiesus, in 
India extra Gaiigem which Ptolemy mils an eni- 
ponuin. There can he no doubt that it is repie- 
si-nted now by either Taroy or Taiassn'im. [V ] 
TACIJ'BIS (T aicovGis, 1‘tol. ii. 5. § 7), a place 
in Lusitania. [T. 11. D.J 

TADKIl, a river on the S. coast of llLpama Tar- 
raconcnsis. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4.) It is probably indi 
(ated by Ptolemy (ii. 6. § 14) under T*pc€os iro- 
rafxou (xgoAaL Now the Segura . [T. II. D.] 

TADINUM {Eth. Tadinas: Hu. near Gualdo ), a 
town of Umbria, mentioned by Pliny among the 
municipal towns of that region (Plin. iii. 14. s. 
19-) It is not noticed by any other ancient author 
previous to the fall of the Western Empire; but its 
name is repeatedly found in the epistles of Gregory 
the Great, and it is evidently the same place called 
by Procopius Taginae (Tayiveu, Procop. B. G. iv. 
2 ‘0, near which the Gothic king Totila was de- 
bated by Narses in a great battle, in which he was 
himself mortally wounded , A, D. 552. The site is 
clearly fixed by the discovery of some rains and 
other ancient monuments in 1750 at a place about 
a mile and a half from Gualdo, where there is an old 
church consecrated in the middle ages to Sta Maria 
^’T'admo. Gualdo is about 9 miles N. of Nocera 
(Nuceria), close to the line of the FJaminian Way? 
enoe there is little doubt that we should substitute 
Madinas for “Ptaaias,” a name obviously corrupt, 
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given in the Jerusalem Itinerary as a station on the 
Flaminian Way. (7 tin. Bier. p. 614; Wesseling, 
ad he . ; Cramer, Italy , vol i. p. 267.) [E. H. B.l 

TADMOK. [Paijctra*] 

TADU (Plin. vi. 29, b. 35; comp. Strab. xvii. 
P» 786), a small island of the Nile that formed the 
harbour el the city of Meroe. Bruce {Trends, vol. 
iv. p 61$) supposes Tadu to have been th» modern 
Cargo, N. of Scktmdy As, however, the site of 
Meroe is nvucb disputed, that of Tadtz is equally 
uncertain {Better, ErdbwvL^tA. i. p. 567). [ W.B.D.] 
TAE'NABUM (ToiVaper, Herod, flfcrab. et alii; 
v Taunptu&tpa, ptol. iii. 16. § 9), qgpromaitory 
at the extremity of Laconia, and the tniqst southerly 
point, of Europe, now called C. Matapdn. The 
name 1 ef Taeuarum, however, was not confined to 
the extreme point bearing the u&rpe of Matapdn. 
It has been shown by Leake that it was the name 
given to the peninsula of circnlar form about seven 
miles in circumference, which is connected with the 
end of the great Taygetic promontory by an isthmus 
about half a mile wide in a direct distance. Hence 
Taen&rum is correctly described by Strabo as an 
IkkuhIvtj (viii. p. 363). Leake con lectures 
with great probability that Matapdn is merely 
another form of Mironrov, which may have been 
the name given by the ancients to the southern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula. {Morea, vol. i. p. 301.) 
On either side of the isthmus, which connects the 
promontory of Taenarum with that of Taygetus, is 
a bay, of w hich the one on the east is called Porto 
Quaglio , corrupted into Kaio, and the one on the 
west Marindri or Marmdri. The name of Quaglio 
was given to the eastern bay by the Venetians, be- 
cause it was the last place in Europe at which the 
quails rested in the autumn before crossing over to 
Crete and Cyrene. Porto Quaglio is one of«the 
best harbours in Laconia, being sheltered from the 
S. and :->E.; it is nearly circular, with a narrow 
entrance, a fine sandy bottom, and depth of water 
for large ships. Porto Marmdri is described as 
only a dangerous creek. In the Taenarian penin- 
sula thoie sue also two ports on its eastern side, of 
which the northern, called Vathy , is a long narrow 
inlet ot t lie sea, while the southern, called As&mato 
or K internes, is very small and ill sheltered. A 
quarter of a mile southward of the inner extremity 
of the last-mentioned port, a low point of rock pro- 
jects into the sea from the foot of the mountain, 
which, according to the inhabitants of the peninsula, 
is the real C. Matapdn. The western side of the 
peninsula is rocky and harbourless. 

The whole of the Taenarian peninsula was sacred 
to Poseidon, who appears to have succeeded to the 
place of Helios, the more ancient god of the locality. 
(Horn. Hymn, in ApoU. 411.) At the extremity of 
this peninsula was the temple of Poseidon, with an 
asvlum, which enjoyed great celebrity down to a 
late period. It seems to have been an ancient 
Achaean sanctuary before the Dorian conquest, and 
to have continued to be the chief sacred place ot 
the Perioeci and Helots. The great earthquake, 
which reduced Sparta to a heap of mins in B.C. 
464, was supposed to have been owing to t be 
Laceduemonians having torn away some suppliant 
Helots from this sanctuary. (Thuc. I 128, 133; 
Paus. iii. 25. § 4; Strab. viii. p. 363; Eurip. Cycl 
292.) Near the sanctuary was a cavern, through 
which Hercules is said to have dragged Cerberus to 
the upper regions. (Paus. Strab. 11. cc.; Piad. Pyth. 
iv. 77; Taemriae fauces, Virg. Georg, iv. 467; 
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Taenarw aperta umbrit , Lucan, ix. 36.) There 
is a slight difference between Strabo and Pausanias 
in the position of the cave ; the former placing it 
near the temple, which agrees with present appear- 
ances (see below); the latter describing the cave it- 
self as the temple, before which stood a statue of 
Poseidon. Among the many dedicatory offerings to 
Poseidon the most celebrated was the brazen statue 
of Arion seated on a dolphin, which was still extant 
in the time of Pausanias. (Herod, i. 23, 24.) The 
* temple was plundered for the first time by the 
Aetolians. (Polyb. ix. 34.) 

TaenanuH is said to have taken its name from 
Taenams, a son either of Zeus or Icarius or Elatus. 
(Pans. iii. 14. §2; Steph. B. s.o.; Schol. adApolL 
Rhod. i. 102.) Bochart derives the word from the 
Phoenician tirusr “rapes” (Geoginph. Sacra, p.459); 
and it is not improbable that the Phoenicians may 
have had a settlement on the promontory at an early 
period. 

Pausanias (iii. 25. § 4) mentions two harbours 
in connection with the Taenarian promontory, called 
respectively Psamathus (Yo padovs) and the Har- 
bour of Achilles (6 Ai/utyv *Ax»AA«ios). Scykix 
(p. 17) also mentions these two harbours, and de- 
scribes them as situated back to back (lurrimryos). 
Strabo (viii. p. 373) speaks of the former of these 
two harbours under the name of Amathus (’A pa- 
Oovs), but omits to mention the Harbour of Achilles. 
It would appear that these two harbours are the 
Porto Quaglio and the port of Vathy mentioned 
above, as these are the two most important in the 
peninsula. Leake identifies Psamathus with Quaglio, 
and the Harbour of Achilles with Vathy, but the 
French Commission reverse these positions. We 
have, however, no doubt that Leake is correct; for 
the ancient remains above the Porto Quaglio, the 
monastery on the heights, and the cultivated slopes 
and levels, show that the Taenarian population has 
in all ages been chiefly collected here. Moreover, 
no ancient writers speak of a town in connection 
with the Harbour of Achilles, while Strabo and 
others describe Amathus or Psamathus as a v6kts. 
(Steph. B. *. v. V amadous ; cf. Aeachin. Ep. 1; Plin. 
iv. 5. s. 8.) If we were to take the description of 
Scylax literally, Psamathus would be Porto Quaglio , 
and the Harbour of Achilles Porto Marm&ri ; and 
accordingly, they are bo identified by Curtiua ; but 
it is impossible to believe that the dangerous creek of 
Marmdri is one of the two harbours bo specifically 
mentioned both by Scylax and Pausanias. 

The remains of the celebrated temple of Poseidon 
•till exist at Asomato, or Kit timet, close to C. 
Matapq* on the eastern side. They now form part 

arttked church ; and the ancient Hellenic wall 
migrlto >&aoed on one aide of the church. Leake 
obitt H i that the church, instead of facing to the 
east, as Greek churches usually do, faces south- 
eastward, towards the head of the port, which is 
likely to have been the aspect of the temple. No 
remains of columns have been found. A few paces 
north-east of the church is * large grotto in the 
rock, which appear* to be the cave through which 
Hercules was supposed to have dragged Cerberus ; 
but there is no appearance of any subterranean 
desoent, as had been already remarked by Pausanias. 
In the neighbourhood there are several ancient 
cisterns and other remains of antiqnity. 

There were celebrated marble quarries in the 
Taenarisn peninsula. (Strab. viii. p. 367.) Pliny 
desenbea the Tae Darien marble as black (xxxvi. 


18. 8. 29,22. s. 43); but Sextus Empiricus (. Pyrrh . 
Hypot. i. 130) speaks of a species that was white 
when broken to pieces, though it appeared yellow 
in the mass. Leake inquired in vain for these 
quarries. 

At the distance of 40 stadia, or 5 English miles, 
north of the isthmus of the Taenarutn peninsula, 
was the town Task arum or Taknakus, subse- 
quently called Gaemepous. (Kcu^woAis, Pans, 
iii. 25. § 9; KcmHj, Ptol. iii. 16. 6 9; Plin. iv. 15. 
s. 16; Steph. B. a. v. Taivapos ; the same town is 
probably mentioned by Strab. viii. p. 360, under the 
corrupt form Kuuffitov.) It oontauied a temple of 
Demeter and another of Aphrodite, the latter near 
the sea. The modem village of Kypdristo stands 
on the site of this town. Some ancient remains 
and inscriptions of the time of the Antoninee and 
their successors have been found here. On the 
door-posts of a small, ruiued church are two in- 
scribed quadrangular (TttjAoi, decorated with mould- 
ings above and below. One of the inscriptions in a 
decree of the Taen&rii, and the other is by the com- 
munity of the Eleuthero-Lacones (rb Koivbv rwv 
’EAevdvpoAoKcovoiv). We have the testimony of 
Pausanias (iii. 21. § 7) that Caenepolie was one 
of the Eleuthero-Laconian cities ; and it woald ap- 
pear from the above-mentioned inscription that the 
maritime Laconians, when they were delivered from 
the Spartan yoke, formed a confederation and 
founded as their capital a city in the neighbourhood 
of the revered sanctuary of Poseidon. The place 
was called the New Town (CaenepoUs){ but, as we 
learn from the inscriptions, it continued to be also 
called by its ancient name. For the inscriptions 
relating to Taenarum, see Bttckh, Inter, no. 1315 
— 1317, 1321, 1322, 1389, 1393,1483. (On the 
tnjjo^raphy of the Taenarian peninsula, see Leake, 
Morea, vol. L p 290, seq., Pdoponnesiaca, p. 175, 
seq. ; Boblaye, Recherchtt, <fc., p. 89, seq. ; Cui tins, 
Pelopownetot , vol. ii. p. 277, seq.) 

TAEZALI (ToifoAoi or Tcu'toAoi, Ptol. ii. 3 § 
15), a people on the eastern coast of Britannia 
Barbara. In their territory was the promontory 
called Tol{oAov &k pov (lb. § 5), now Kinneird s 
Head. [T. H. D.] 

TAGAE (Ta 7 ol, Polyb. x. 29. § 3), a town in 
the northern part of Parthia, situated in the defiles 
of the chain of Labutas, visited by Antiochus in hm 
war against Arsaces. It has been conjectured by 
Forbiger that it is the same place as Tape, mentioned 
by Strabo (xi. p. 508) as & royal palace in the ad- 
jacent province of Hyrcania ; but this oonjecture 
seems unnecessary. Perhaps it may be represented 
by the present Dameghan. [V-] 

TAGARA (Td 7 opa, Peripl. M. Erythr. § 51, 
ed. MUller ; Ptol. vii. 1. § 82), one of the two 
principal emporia of the interior of the Deccan, ac- 
cording to the author of the Periplus. It is not 
certain what modem town now represents this 
ancient site, but there is a Aur presumption in 
favour of Deoghir , which was the seat of govern- 
ment down to a i). 1293, and which is now iu 
ruins, dose to Dowlatabad. (Vincent, Voyagf °J 
Nearchut, ii. p. 413; Maunert, v. 1. p. 83; Rdter, 
Erdk. v. p. 513; Berghaus’s Map.) Ptolemy, who 


places the town in Ariaca, probably copied fro™ 1 
author of the Periplus. It may be remarked tna 
the distance given between Barygasa (/frrofl c 'A 
Paethana (Pyihany, and Tagara (^so^bw*), 
not reconciloable with the actual position off 
places. L V,J 
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TAGASTE, or TAGESTENSE OPP. (Plin. v. 
4. 8. 4), a town of Nnmidia, whose spot is now 
marked by the ruins at Tajilt on the Oued Hamise 
or Sugerast, a tributary ofcthe river Mejerda. {I tin. 
Ant. p. 44.) Tagaste is particulaily diatinguished 
by having been the birthplace of St. Augustine. 
(Aug. Corf. ii. 3.) [T. H. D.] 

TAGO'NIUS (Taydvios, Plut. Sert. 17), a tri- 
butary of the Tagus in Hispania Tarraconensig, 
either the Tqjuna or Henares. (Cf. Flores, Esp. 
Sayr. v. p. 40; Ukert, ii. pt i. p. 389.) [T.H.D.] 
TAGORI. [Taohi.] 

TAGRI (T dypot, Ptol. Hi. 5. § 25), a people of 
European Sarmatia, on the borders of Daria, **4 
probably identical with the Tagori cf Plifiy (n.Jf. 
a. 7) and Jomandes (Get 4). [T.H D.] 

TAGUS (T&yitSy Pud. ii. 5. § 4), «m of the 
princijwtl rivers of Spain, being considerably larger 
than the Anas and having its sources between 
Mounts Orospeda and Idubida, in the country of 
the Celtiberi. (Strafe- iii. pp. 139, 152, 152.) 
After a tolerably straight course of upwards of 300 
miles in a westerly direction, it falls into the At- 
lantic ocean below Olisippo, where it is 20 stadia 
broad, and capable of bearing the largest ships. It 
was navigable as far up as Moron for smaller ves- 
sels. According to Strabo, at flood tides it over- 
flowed the country at its mouth for a circumference 
of 150 stadia. It was celebrated for its fish aud 
oystere (Strab. ib.; Mart. x. 78), and likewise for 
its gold sand (Plin. iv. 22. s. 35 ; Mela, iii. 1 ; Ca- 
ttill. xx. 30; Ov. Met . ii. 251, &c.); of which last, 
however, so little is now to be found that it hardly 
repays the amphibious paupers who earn a pre- 
carious living by seeking for it. (Ford's Hand- 
book of Spain, p. 487; Dillon, i. p. 257.) The 
Tagonms alone, is named as a tributary. The Tagus 
is still called Tajo in Spain, Tejo in Poi tugal. (Cf. 
Liv. xxi. 5, xxvii. 19 ; Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, viii. 42. s. 
67 ; Sen. Thyest. 352, &c.) [T. H. D.] 

TAHPA'NIS or TEHAPHE'NES (Jerem. xliii. 
7, xliv. 1; Eeek. xxx. 18; is TaQvas, LXX.), is 
supposed to be the same place with the Daphne of 
Pelusium of the Greeks. It was the seat of a gar- 
rison under the native and the Persian kmgN of 
Aegypt (Herod, ii. 30), and was probably a place of 
considerable strength and importance, since it com- 
manded the high road to Syria (Strab. xvii. p. 802). 
According to the Hebrew writers, Tahpanis was 
Jtlso occasionally a royal residence in Pharaonic 
tunes. In the reign of Psammitichus (b.c. 670, 
fell.) the troops quartered at Tahpanis, in common 
with the rest of the native Aegyptian army, offended 
by the king’s favour to his Canan and Greek mer- 
cenaries, abandoned their country, and established 
themselves in the Kegio Dodecaschocnus S. of Syene 
(Diodor. i. 67). From the Itineraries it appears 
trut Daphne or Tahpanis was 1 6 Roman miles from 
Pelusiuin. TeJ-defenneh , lying nearly in a direct 
hne between the modern Sala-keeeh and Pelusium,- 
18 supposed to be on the site of Tahpanis. [W.B.D.] 
TALABRIGA (t4 T a\dGpty<x, App. Hisp. 73), 
? t own °f Lusitania, between Eminium and Lango- 
bn ga. {I tin. Ant, p. 421 ; Plin. ii. 5. b. 7, iv. 21. 
s* 35.) Variously identified with Coda, Aveiro, 
Talavera de la Reyna, aud Villarmho. [T. H. D.] 
IaLA'BROCA ( Ta\aip6KTi , Strab. xi. p. 508), 
one of the four principal towns of Hyrcania noticed 
Strabo. It is perhaps the same place that is 
called Tambrax by Polybius (x. 31). Its site cannot 
now be identified. [V.] 
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TALACO'RY (TaAd*«pi/, Ptol. vii. 4. $ J), a 
port on the north-western side of tlu^Und of 
Taprobuno or Ceylon. It is described as an em- 
porium, and has, probably, derived its name from 
the promontory of Cory, which was opposite to it, 
on the mainland. It appears to have been also 
called Aacote {‘A,mt4*ri). [V.J 

TALADUSII (TaAafafo’toi, Ptol. iv. 2. § 17), a 
people in the north part of Mauretania Caeeari- 

6D TALAEU® MOSS. fTAUjiKus.f T ' H ' 
TALAM1SA (TaKa/ibni, I’tol. lL 6. § 27), a 
town of the Seurri in Gallaecio. QC. H. D.j 
TALARES (TdAnpcs), a Molossiam people of 
Epeirps, extinct in thcr time of Strabo (ix. p. 434). 

- TALAURA (Td\avpa), a mountain fortress in 
Pontue to which Mithridates withdrew with his 
most precious treasures, which were afterwards 
found there by Lucullua. (Dion Cass. xxxv. 14; 
Appian, Mithr. 115.) As the place h not men- 
tioned by other writers, some suppose it to have 
been the same as Gazinra, the modern Tourkhal 
which is perched upon a lofty isolated rock. (Ha- 
milton, Researches, vol. i. p. 360.) [L. S.] 

TALBENDA {Ttl\€*v$a or T d\€ovba), a town 
in the interior of Piaidia, noticed only by Ptolemy 
(v. 5. § 8 ). [L. S.] 

TA'LETUM. [Laconia, p. 108, b.] 

TALI A (/tin. Ant. p.218), or TALIATA {Not. 
Imp.), erroneously called Tavtferis by Ptolemy (iii. 
9. § 4), Tabata by the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 7), and 
Faliata in the Tab. Peut. A place in Upper Moesia, 
between Novae and Egeta. Variously identified 
with Tatalia , Goyerdsinlik , and a place near Alt 
Porecs. [T. H. D.] 

TALICUS, a river of Scythia intra lmaum. 
(Amin Marc, xxiii. 6. § 63.) [T. H. !>.] 

TALLAEUS or TALA12US MOHS (Bockh, 
Coip. I user . Grate, vol. ii. p. 423; Hesycli. s. v.) 
the station of Talus, the mythical man of bron/c, 
and the guardian of the island of Crete. The well- 
known inscription which deplores the loss of Artemis, 
the cha&te wife ot Salvius Menas, is now buried by 
the mass of earth and stones heaped up at the en- 
trance of the Htalnctitic cavern of Melidhoni. This 
grotto, memorable in modern times for the massacie 
of the Cretan Christians by the Mohammedans, is 
identified from the inscription wiLh the spot where 
in ancient times human victims were presented 
before the statue ot Talus. (Pashley, Travels , vol. 
l. pp. 126—139.) [E. B. J.] 

TALMEN (ToA/i^y, Arrian, Jndic. c. 29), a 
port of Gediusia at which the fleet of Nearchus 
tound a secure harbour. It is not clear what place 
now may be identified with it, and different geo- 
graphers have held different opinions.- Vincent 
( Voyage of Nearchus, i, p. 271) thinks it is the bay 
formed by the mouth of a small river called by 
Ptolemy Candriaces or Hydriaces (vi. 8. § 8). It 
was probably close to the modem town, Choubar 
Tiz and Purug. (Cf. Gosselin, iii. p. 148.) [V.] 

TALMIS {It. Anton, p. 161; Olympiodor. ap. 
Photium , p. 62, ed. Bekker), a town in the Regio 
Dodecaschoenus, S of Philae, from which it was 
five days’ journey distant, situated in 1st. 23 30 N., 
and consequently immediately under the tropic of 
Cancer. Talmis stood on the western bank of the 
Nile, and is represented by the modem Kalabsche. 
The Libyan hills which rise immediately behind the 
town afforded an inexhaustible supply of maUrinla 
for building, and the ancient quarries are still visible 
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in their sides. The ruins of Talmis are of surpassing 
interest, and comparatively in good preservation, 
probably because, being excavated in the sandstone, 
they escaped mutilation or destruction by the Per- 
sians. The principal structure was a rock-teinple 
at the foot of the hills, dedicated, as appears both 
from a hieroglyphical and a Greek inscription, to a 
deity named Mandolis or Malulis, a sou of Isis. His 
mythical history is exhibited on bas-reliefs. But the 
sculptures at Talmis are of the highest interest, both 
as works of art and as historical monuments. Their 
execution is the work of various ages: some, as ap- 
pears by tfapr rude forms, ascending to a remote an- 
tiquity, others, as those in the temple of Mandulis, 
being of the best days of Aegyptian art The temple 
was founded by Amunoph II., was rebuilt by one of t he 
Ptolemies, and repaired in the reigns of the Caesars, 
Augustus, Caligula, and Trajan. The subjects of 
these sculptures represent partly the triumphs of 
the Pharaohs, and partly the tributes exacted by 
them from the conquered. On one wall is the 
warrior in his chariot putting to flight bearded men 
in short garments, armed with bows and arrows, 
and a sickle-shaped knife or sword. In another 
compartment the conqueror is in the act of putting 
his captives to death. Another represents the booty 
obtained after a victory, and, besides the cuptives, 
exhibits the spoils taken, e. g. lion-headed and lion- 
clawed chairs, knives, loaves, sandals, skins , of 
animals, &c. These sculptures illustrate also the j 
natural history of S. Aethiopia. They contain figures j 
of lions, antelopes, and bulls, greyhounds, giraffes, j 
ostriches and monkeys. The giraffes and ostriches 
point clearly to a country south of the utmost limit 
of Aegyptian dominion, and seem to indicate ware 
with tlie Garamantes and the kingdom of Bomoo. 
Herodotus (iii. 97) mentions ebony wood among the 
articles of tribute which e\ery three years Aethiopm 
offered to the Persian king. Ebony as well as ivory, 
a product of the interior of Libya, appoint on the 
walls of the temple of Mandulis. A coloured fac- 
simile of these sculptures is displayed in one of the 
rooms of the British Museum. At a short distance 
from Talmis stood another temple of scarcely interior 
interest, and the space between is covered with heaps 
of earth and fragments of pottery, mixed with human 
bones and bandages that nave been steeped in bitu- 
men — the evident traces of a large necropolis. At 
Talmis has been also discovered an inscription in 
the Greek language, supposed to be of the age of 
Diocletian, in which Silco, king of Aethiopia and 
Nnbia, commemorates his victories over the Blem- 
myes. The wealth of Talmis, apparent in its 
sculptures, was doubtless in great measure owing 
to its position as a commercial station between 
Aegypt and Aethiopia, bat partly also to the emerald 
mines in its neighbourhood. In the fifth century a.i>., 
the town and its neighbourhood were occupied by 
the Blemmyee, who had a regular government, since 
they had chiefs of tribes (jpvSdpx 01 ) anti were cele- 
brated for their skill in divination. (Oiyropiodor. ap. 
Photium , p. 62.) [W. B. D.] 

TALUBATH {TaKovidB, Ffcol. iv. 6. § 25), a 
town of Gaetulia, in the NW. of Libya Interior, per- 
haps the modern TqfifcL [T. H. I).] 

TALUCTAE, a tribe of India extra Gangem, 
mentioned by Pliny (vi. 19. s. 22). They were 
probably seated beyond the Brahmaputra, in the 
mountains of Bwrnah, Sillig, in hi* recent edition 
of Pliny, has given the name as Thalutae. [V.] 
TAMARA (TapQphi Ptol. ii. 3. g 30), a town of 
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the Dumnomi, at tho SW. extremity of Britannia 
Romans, at the mouth of the Tamarus. Now 7«- 
merton near Plymouth. (Camden, p. 25.) [T.H.I) ] 
TAMARICI, a Gallaecian tribe on the river 
Tamaris in Hispania Tarraconensie. (Plin. iv. 20. 
a. 34; Mela, iii. 1.) According to Pliny (xxx. 2. 
s. 18) there were certain noted spriugs in their ter- 
ritory, which are undoubtedly the same described 
by Florez ( Cantabria , p. 4) near the hermitage of 
S. Juan do fu^Uas di vinos, 12 Spanish mike E. of 
Leon, and 5 N. of Saldanna, (Cf. Ukert, ii. pt. j. 
p. 302, note 80.) [T. H. D.J 

TAMAR1S (called by Ptolemy, T apdpa, ii. 6. § 
2), a small river of Gallaecia in Hispania Tarracon- 
ensis, which falls into the Atlantic ocean by the port 
of, Ebora, between the Minius and the pronvontmv 
Nerium. (Mela, iii. 1.) Now the Taanbre. [T.H.B.] 
TAMARUS (Tamaro), a river of Samninm, 
which falls into the Calor {Color 6), about 5 miles 
above Beneventum. Its name is known only from 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, which places a station 
super Tam arum fluviam" on the road from Bo - 
vianum to Equua Tuticns. {I tin. Ant. p. 103.) 
The line of this road is not very clear, but the 
modem name of tbe Tamaro leaves no doubt of the 
river meant. It rises in the mountains near Sac- 
pi num, only a few miles from Bovianum, and flows 
with a general direction from N. to S. till it joins 
the Calor as above indicated. [E. H. B.l 

TAMARUS (Tdpaftos, Ptol. ii. 3. § 4), a small 
river on the S. coast of Britannia Romana, now tlie 
Tamar. [T. H. D.J 

TAMASSUS (TapaaaA',, Ptol. v. 14. § 6 ; called 
also Tainaseus by Pliny, v. 31. a. 35, T apdaos 
by Constantine Porphyr. de Them. j. p. 39, and 
Tamesa, by Statius, AchiU. i. 413; cf. coins in 
Eckhel, i. 3. p. 88), a town in tlie interior of tho 
island of Cyprus, 29 miles SW. of Soloe, and on tbe 
road from til at place to Tremithus. It lay in a 
fruitful neighbourhood (Ovid, M. x. 644), and in the 
vicinity of some extensive copper mines, which 
yielded a kind of rust u*ed in medicine (Strab. xiv. 
p. 864). It is very probably the of Homer 

{Od i. 184; Nitzch, ad loc ; cf. Manneit, vi. 1. p. 
452), in winch case it would appear to have been 
the principal market lor the copper trade of the is- 
land in those early Limes. Hence some derive its 
name from the Phoenician word themaee, signifying 
smelting. [T. H. D.J 

TAMBRAX. [Talabroca.] 

TAMESA or TAMESIS (Tdptaa, Dion Cm. 
xl. 3), a river on the E. coast of Britannia Romana, 
on which Londinium lay; the Thame s. (Cacs. 
B. G. v. 1 1 ; Tac. Ann. xiv. 32.) [T. H. D.J 

TAMESIS. [Tamesa.] 

TAM1A (T dpeia, Ptol. ii. 3. § 13), a town of 
the Vacoinagi on the E. coast of Britannia Barbara, 
probably on LocA Toy. [T. H. D.J 

TAMIA'THIS (Ta/ufofiir, Steph. B. s. «•)» R 
considerable town in Lower Aegypt, situated at tho 
mouth of the Phatnitic arm of the Nile. It i» l®* 8 
j celebrated in history than its representative, the 
modern Damiat or Damietta, which, since the eia 
of the Crusades, has always been, until the rii>e o 
A kxandria in tbe present century, one of the rnos^ 
populous and commercial places in the Delta. Many 
antique columns and blocks from the ancient town are 
built into the walls of the mosques in the mode rn 
one. The present Damietta, indeed, does BOt °^ u {f 
the site of Tamiathis, since, according to Abu ire , 
the original town of that name was destroyed, 
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account of its exposed situation, and rebuilt higher 
up the Nile, about 5 miles further from tho sea. 
The date of this changeof position is fixed by 
Abulfeda in the year oFVhe Hegira 648 (x.p. 
1251). [W.B.D.] 

TAMNA (T&fjuru, Strab. xvi. p. 768; Steph, B. 
s.v.; Tamna, Plin. vi. 28. s. 32; &ovfiua , Ptol. vb 
7. § 37; Thomna, Plin. xii. 14. s. 32 ; Eth. 
Ytmylrys), a city of Arabia, and the chief town of 
the Cattahaneis (Catabani), according to Strabo, or 
of the Gebanitae, according to Pliny. It is de- 
scribed by Pliny as a large commercial town with 
65 temples, to which caravans from Gaza in PaW» i 
tine resorted. It is probably Sand, the prese# 
capital of Yemen. * » 

TAMNUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Ittooi^rics 
on a road from Burdigala {Bordeaux) to Mediolanum 
Santonum (Saintts ) ; bat in the Table the name is 
written Lamnum. The distance from Bl&via or 
Blavium {Blage) to Tamnum is xvi, in the ltins. ; 
hut the distance xxii. in the Table is nearer the 
truth, if Talkmont or Talrmm is the site of Tam- 
num. Talrmm is below Blage on the right bank 
of the Giroude. [G, L.] 

TAMUGADIS, a town in Numidia, on the K side 
of Mount Aurasius, and 14 miles NE. of Laminae. 
{It. Ant. pp. 34, 40; Thamugodix, Tab. l*eut) 
It still retains the name of Temugadi. (Bruce.) 
Lapie identifies it with Ager Soudah. [T. H. D.] 
TAMYNAE (T«*iwa i, Strab. et alii ; Tajuwo, 
Steph. li. 8. v. : Eth. To/jlvvcuo?, T a/xwevs), a town 
of Euboea in the territory of Eretria, at the foot of 
Mt. Cetvlaeuin, with a temple of Apollo, said to have 
been built by Admctus. (Strab. x. p. 447 ; Steph. 
B. 8. vv. T a/jLVva, KotuXouov.) It was taken by the 
Persian*, when they attacked Ereti m in ». t. 490 
(Herod, vi. 101), but it is chiefly memorable for the 
victory which the Athenians, under Phocion, gained 
line overCallias of Chalcis, u. c. 350. (Acsch. c. 
Oft. §§ 85 — 8 &,deFals.Isg 180; l)etn. tfc Pac. 
5, Plut. Pkoc. 12.) Leake places Tainynae at the 
village of Ghymno , at the foot of a higli mountain, 
winch he supposes to be the ancient Cotylaeum 
{Ancient Greece , vol. ii. p. 439); butTJlriJis regards 
‘1 liveri, where there are several ancient remains, as 
the site of Tainynae. {Rheinisches Museum , fui 
1847, p. 512.) 

TAMY'RACA {Ta/xvpdtai, Ptol. iii. 5. § 8, viii. 
10. § 3), a town and promontory of European Sar- 
roatia in the neighbourhood of a lake (An iiui, Per. 
P- Eux. p. 20), and in the innermost part of the 
gulf of Carcinitis, now gulf of Achmeschid or Pere- 
k°P' Hence, according to Strabo, the Sinus Carcinite.s 
was also called the gulf of Tuny race (vii. p. 308). 
But the coast lias undergone such extensive altera- 
tions at this part, that all attempts to determine the 
of tho town are unavailing. Some, indeed, have 
doubted its existence, as it is mentioned only by 
Ptolemy. (Cf. Neumann, Die Hellenen in Slcythen- 
l<mde. p. 375 ; Ukert, iii. 2. p. 457 ; Gail, Geogr. M. 
,1L p. 127.) [T. H. D.] 

TAMYRACES SINUS. [Carciwa ; Tamy- 

1UCA.] 

TAMYRAS or DAMU'RAS {Tafxvpas, Strab. xvi. 
p. 756; Aojaovpar, Polyb. v. 68), a river of Phoe- 
nicia between Sidon and BerytuB, the modem Nahr- 
cd-TMmur. (Robinson, Bill. Res. vol. ii. p. 488, 
2 u !J [C omp. Lkontks.] 

1ANAGER or TANAGRUS ( Tanagro ), a river 
jv Lucania, a tributary of the Silarus. It rises In 
the mountains near Logo Negro , flows for about 
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30 miles in a NNE. direction, through a bnoau „nd 
level upland valley called the Valle diLHu.iO, till 
near in Polla it sinks into the earth, and emerges 
again through a cavern at a place thence called La 
TWtusa. Jhis peculiarity is mentioned by Pjiny, 
who calls it “fluvius in Atinate canapa,” without 
mentioning 4ta name (Plin. ii, 103. s. lGG r wifb 
HardahCs note) : but this is known to us <6rotn 
Vii gil* who mas it in connection frith Mourt 
Alburn os, wbfch rises immediately to the W. of it, 
and the epithet “siocuw” which he applies to it 
(“ nicci ripa Tanagri”) doubtless refers to* this same - 
peculiarity. (Vlrg. Georg, iii. 151 ; Setfp ad loc.; 
Yih. Be<p p. 19.) There is no doubt, $&, that in 
the library wo should read “ Ad Tanagrum ” for 
u Ad Tinea mm, 1 w a station which it places on the 
road from Salem urn to Nciulum. {Itm.\Ant. p. 109.) 
The some Itinerary gives a station “ Ad. Colorem,” 
as the next on this line of route, which seems to 
j show that the river was then, as now, called in the 
upper part of its course Calor or Galore, while in 
the lower part it assumes the name of Tanagro or 
Negro. This part of the route, however, is very 
confused. [E. H. R.] 

TANAGRA (Tdwypa: Eth. Tavaypcuos : the 
territory Tc waypata, Paus. ix. 22. § 1, and 
Tavaypcuicf) or Ta vaypucq, Strab. ix. p. 404: Adj. 
Tavaypuc6s : Grimadlia or Grimala ), a town of 
Boeotia, situated upon the left bank of the Asopus, 
in a fertile plain, at the distance of 130 stadia irom 
Oropus and 200 from Plataeae (Dicaearch. Stat. Gr. 
pp. 12, 14, ed. Hudson). Several ancient witters 
identified Tanagra with tho Homeric Graea ( Fpdia, 
Horn. II ii. 498; Lycophr. 644); but others supposed 
them to be distinct places, and Aristotle regarded 
Oropus as the ancient Graea. (Steph. B. s. v. 
T araypa; Stiab. ix. p. 404 ; Paus. ix 20. § 2!) 
It is possible, as Leake has remarked, that Tanagra, 
sometime* written Tauagraea, may be connected with 
the ancient name Graea, Tana, being an Aeolic suffix, 
and that the modern name Grimadha or Grimala 
n iay retai n t races of t he Homeric name. Tanagra was 
also called Poemandna, and its territory Poernandris, 
from the fertile meadows which surrounded the city. 
(Steph. B. s. v. ; Strab. ix. p. 404.) The most ancient 
inhabitants of Tanagra are said to have been the 
Gephyraei, who came from Phoenicia with Cadmus, 
and from thence emigrated to Athens. (Herod, v. 
57, Strab. ix. p. 404). From its vicinity to Attica 
tho territory of Tanagra was the scene of more than 
one battle. In n. c. 457 the Lacedaemonians on 
their return from an expedition to Doris, took up a 
position »t Tanagra, near the borders of Attica, with 
the view of assisting the oligarchical party at Athens 
to overthrow the democracy. The Athenians, with 
a thousand Argeians and some Thessalian horse, 
crossed Mount Pames and advanced against the 
Lacedaemonians. Both sides fought with great 
bravery ; but the Lacedaemonians gained the victory, 
clyefiy through the treacherous desertion of the 
Thessalians in the very heat of the engagement 
(Thuc. i. 107, 108; Diod. xi. 80.) At the begin- 
ing of the following year (b. c. 456), and only sixty- 
two days after their defeat at Tanagra, the Athenians 
under Myronides again invaded Boeotia, and gained 
at Oenophyta, in the territory of Tanagra, a brilliant 
and decisive victory over the Boeotians, which made 
them masters of the whole country. The walls of 
Tanagra were now razed to the ground. (Thuc. i. 
108 ; Diod. xi. 81 , 82.) In b. c. 426 the Athenians 
made an incursion into the territory, of Tanagra, and 
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on their return defeated the Tanagraeans and Boeo- 
tians. (Thuc. iii. 91.) Dicaearchus, who visited 
Tauagra in the time of Caseander, eays that the city 
stands on a nigged and lofty height, and has a white 
chalky appearance. The houses are adorned with 
handsome porticoes and encaustic paintings. The 
surrounding country does not grow much corn, but 
produces the best wine in Boeotia. Dicaearchus adds 
that the inhabitants are wealthy but frugal, being for 
the most part landholders, not manufacturers ; and 
he praises them for their justice, good faith, and hos- 
pitality. i (Be Statu Graec. p. 12.) In the time of 
Augustus, Tanagra and Thespiae were the two most 
prosperous cities in Boeotia. (Strab. ix. p. 403.) 
Tanagra is called by Pliny (iv. 7. s. 12) a free 
state; it is mentioned by Ptolemy (Hi. 15. § 20); 
and it continued to flourish in the sixth century. 
(Hierocl p. 645.) Its public buildings are described 
at some length by Pausanias (ix. 20. § 3, seq.). 
The principal temple was that of Dionysus, which 
contained a celebrated statue of Parian marble, by 
Calomis, and a remarkable Triton. Near it were 
temples of Themis, Aphrodite and Apollo, and two of 
Hermes, in one of which he was worshipped as 
Oriophorns, and in the other as Promachus. Near 
the latter was the theatre, and probably at no great 
distance the gymnasium, which contained a picture 
of Corinna, who was a native of Tanagra. There 
was also a monument of this poetess in a conspicuous 
part of the city. Pansanias remarks as a peculiarity 
in Tanagra, that all their sacred buildings were 
placed by themselves, apart from the honses of the 
town (ix. 22. § 2.) He likewise notices (ix. 22. 
§ 4) that Tanagra was famous for its breed of fight- 
ing-cocks, a circumstance which is mentioned by 
other writers. ( Varr. de Re Rust. iii. 9. § 6 ; Hesych. 
9. v. K o\ol<ppu£ ; Suidas, s. v. Tavaypcuoi dXc/cro- 
pitTKoi.) Tanagra possessed a considerable territory ; 
and Strabo (ix. p. 405) mentions four villages be- 
longing to it, Eleon or Hcleon; Harma, Mycalessus, 
and Pharae. (Pherae, Plin. iv. 7. a. 12). 

The ruins of Tanagra are situated at an unin- 
habited spot, called GrimAdha or Grimdla , situated 
3 miles south of the village of Skimatari. The 
site is a large hill nearly circular, rising from the 
north bank of the Asopus. The upper part of the 
site is rocky and abrupt, looking down upon the town 
beneath ; and it was probably upon this upper height 
that tbs sacred edifices stood apart from the other 
buildings pf the town. The walls of the city which 
embraced a circuit of about two miles, may still be 
traced, but they are a mere heap of ruins. About 
100 yards below the height already described are the 
remains, of the theatre, hollowed out of the slope. On 
tkeMtauw below the theatre to the NE. are the 
foundations of a public building, fonned of marble of 
a very dark colour with a green cast. The ground 
is thickly strewn In every direction with remains of 
earthenware, betokening the existence of a numerous 
population in former times. (Leake. -E nr them 
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Gi'eece , vol. ii. p. 454, seq.; Wordsworth, A them and 
Attica , p. 14, seq.; comp. K. 0. M filler, Orchomenos, 

p. 20.) 

TA'NAIS (TdvaXs, Ptol. iii, 5. § 14, v. 9. §§ 1, 2, 
&c.), a famous river, which in the course of time 
was universally assumed as the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. (Strab. vii. 310, xi. 490; Mela, 
i. 3; Scyl. p. 30, &c.) The older writers of an- 
tiquity thought that it rose from a large lake (He- 
rod. iv. 57 iJEphor, ap. Anon. Per. P. Evas. p. 4), 
which is really the case, its source being in the lake 
Ivan OserOy in the government of Toula; whilst later 
writers held that it bad its sources either in the 
Caucasus (Strab. xi. 493; Ammian. xxii, 8), or in 
the Khipaean mountains. (Mela, i. 19; Lncan, 
iii. 272; Procop. B. G. iv. 6, Ac.) The last of 
these hypotheses was most generally accepted ; but 
there was likewise a fourth which made it a branch 


of the later (Strab. 1. c.). Whilst Strabo, however, 
adduces these different opinions, he himself holds 
that its source was entirely unknown (ii. 107). It 
is represented as flowing in so rapid a stream that 
it never froze. (Mela, L c.; cf. Nonnas, Bionys. 
xxiii. 85.) It flows first in a SE. and then in a 
SW. direction; and after receiving the Hyrgis (or 
Syrgis) as a tributary, empties itself into the Pains 
Maeotis (Sea of Azof) by two moutbs. (Herod 
iv. 100.) These mouths, which are at the most 
northern point of the Palus Maeotis, Strabo places 
at the distance of 60 stadia from one another (vii. 
3 1 0), whilst Artemidorus (ap. Eust&th. off Bitm. 
14) makes them only 7 stadia distent. At present, 
however, the Don has 13 mouths. (Clarke, Trav. 
i. p. 423.) The etymology of the name is discussed 
by Plutarch (de Fkan . 14) and Eustathius (/. c.); 
but its true derivation is from the Scythian woul 
Bon or Dan, signifying water , which occurs in the 
names of other rivers, as Danubins, Endanus, &c. 
(Forbiger, Handb. de* Alt. Grogr. p. 325, n. 16 ) 
The Tanais is frequently alluded to by the Latin 


poets. (Hor. Od. iii. 10. 1 ; Virg. G. iv. 517 ; Uv. 
Ex. Pont. iv. 10, 55, &c.) Clarke ( Travels . i. 
pp. 339, 448, note) would identify it with the 
Danaetz , from the similarity of the name, an hypo- 
thesis also accepted by Lindner (Scythien, p. G6) , 
but there can scarcely be a doubt that it should be 
identified with the Don. [T. H. D.] 

TA'NAIS (Tdvais, PtoL iii. 5.§ 26, viii. 18. § 5 ), 
a town of Asiatic Samiatia, lying on the more south- 
ern month and between both months of the river of 
the same name. It ma/ also be described as situated 
at the northernmost point of the Palus Maeotis, and 
not far from the sea. It was a flourishing colony « 
the Milesians, enjoying an extensive commerce, and 
being the principal market of the surrounding tribes, 
both of Europe and Asia, who here bartered slaves 
and skins for the wiue, apparel, and other articles 0 


more civilised nations. (Strab. xi. p. 498.) The in- 
habitants soon reduced a considerable part of 
neighbouring coasts to subjection, but *ere tur ° 
themselves Bubdued by the kings of the Bosporus 
(Id. vii. p. 310, xi. p. 495). An attempt to regain 
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of Tanais as no longer existing in his J® j 
appears to have been subsequently restored t ' 
U. cc . ; Steph. B. p. 633), though it never reoo 
its former prosperity. Clarke (i. p. 416 ) oonW dis- 
cover no trace of it, nor even a probable site : 
ruins are said to exist near the modern 
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(cf. GrUfe, MSm, de I Ac. des Sc. a Si. Petersb. vi. 
ger. vi. p. 24 ; Stempowsky, Nouv. Jour. Asiat. 
i. p. 55; Bockb. Jnsor. ii. p. 1008). [T. H. IX] 

TANAl'TAE (Towu-^l Ptol. iii. 5. § 24), a peo- 
ple of European Sarmatia, fl welling NE. of the Roxe- 
lani, and between them and the Tanais, [T. JEJL D.] 
TANARUS (Tartar o'), a river of Liguria, the 
most important of all the southern tributaries of 
the Padua. It rises in the Maritime Alps above 
Ceva (Ceba), flows at first due N., receives near 
Cherasco the waters of the Stura, a stream as con- 
siderable as itself, then turns to the NE., passes 
within a few miles of Pollentia (PoUmea), flaws 
under the walls of Alba Pompekt and 
and discharges its waters into the Po about 1$ 
miles below Valenta (Forum Fulvii). It reeeife 
many considerable tributaries besides the Stura 
already mentioned, of which the most important is 
the Bormida, the ancient name of which has not 
been preserved to us ; but the Orba , a minor stream 
which falls into it a few miles above its junction 
with the TanarOy is evidently the river Urbs, men- 
tioned by Claudian (B. Get. 555), the name of 
which had given rise to an ambiguous prophecy, 
that had misled the Gothic king Al&ric. The Belbo, 
which falls into the Tanaro a few miles above the 
Bormida , has been identified with the Fevus of the 
Tabula; but the names of rivers given m that do- 
cument in this part of Italy are so corrupt, and their 
positions so strangely misplaced, that it is idle to 
attempt their determination. Though the Tanarus 
is one of the most important rivers of Northern 
Italy, its name is not mentioned by any of the 
geographers except Pliny ; nor does it occur in 
.history until long after the fall of the Western 
Empire. (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20 ; P. Diac. Hist. Ixing. 
T».5d.) [K.H.B.] 

TANATIS, according to Solinus (o. 12), an 
island in the neighbourhood of Britain. It is un- 
doubtedly the Bame which Beda (Hist. Eccl. i. 25) 
calls Tanatos, and which still bears the name of 
Thanet. [T. II. D.] 

TANATIS. [Taioa.] 

TANATIS. [Argos, Vol. I. p. 201, a.] 
TANETUM or TANNE'TUM (Terror, Ptol. : 
Eth. Tanetanus, Plin. : S. Ilario ), a small town of 
tlallia Cispadana, on the Via Aemilia, between 
ltegiuin Lepidum and Parma, and distant VO miles 
from the former and 8 from the latter city. (I tin . 
4nt. p. 287 ; Itin. Bier. p. 616 ; Tab. Pent.) It 
h mentioned in history before the Roman conquest 
of this part of Italy, as a Gaulish village, to which 
the praetor L. Manlius retired after his defeat by 
the Boii in b. c. 218, and where he was surrounded 
and besieged by that people. (Pol. iii. 40 ; Liv. xxi. 

Its name is not again noticed in history, but 
11 “ mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy as a 
municipal town of Gallia Cispadana, though it ap- 
pears to have never risen to be a place of importance. 
(Fhn. iii. is. 8t 20; Ptol. iii. 1. § 46 ; Phlegon, 
Macrob. 1.) Livy calls the Gaulish town “vicus 
“ a< *° propinquusj” an expression which would lead 
j° an erroneous idea of its position ; for we learn 
tmm the Itineraries that it certainly stood on the 
. Ia Aemilia, at a distance of more than 1 0 miles from 
.. ® ™us. The site is still occupied by a large 
v, ilage f which is now called, from the name of its 
principal church, Sant? Ilario; but a hamlet or 
1Ua £ 6 about half a mile to the N. still retains the 
uame of Taneto . It is distant about 2 miles front 
we nver Enza} the Nicia of Pliny (iii. 16. s. 20), 
VOL. U. 
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which flows into the Po , about 12 miles tJie 
point where it crosses the Aemilian Way. ^J. H. B.J 
TANIS (Tdvts, Herod, ii. 186* Strafe, xvii. 
p. 802; Ptol fv. 5. § 52 ; the Zoan of the Hebrews, 
Numb . ±iii. 23 ; the Coptic Tanz or Athennrs, and 
the modern San), w a city of Lower Atgypt, 
situated, in 1st. 30° 59', on the Tanitic arm of the 
Nile. [Newts, OstSum Taairiemn.] It was the 
petal of the TaniUo Nome. Although the name of 
Tsais does not appear in Aegyptiaa annate earlier 
than the xxi-flt dynasty, whfek consisted of 21 Taniu 
hangs, it had long previously been among the most im- 
portant cities of the Delta. The branch of {he Nile on 
which it stood was, with the exception hi the Pe- 
lasiac, the most easterfy, and tbe nearest to Palestine 
and Arabia. It is described in the Book of Numbers 
(£ c.) m founded only seven years later than He- 
bron , and Hebron, being extant in the time of Abra- 
ham, was one of the oldest towns in Palestine. Tania 
owed its importance partly to its vicinity to the sea, 
and partly to its situation among the Deltaic 
marshes. It probably was never occupied by the 
Hyksos, but, during their usurpation, afforded refuge 
to the exiled kings and nobles of Memphis. It was 
a place of strength during the ware of the early 
kings of the New Monarchy — the xviiith dynasty — 
with the shepherds; and when the Aegyptians, in 
their turn, invaded Western Asia, the position of 
Tanis became of the more value to them. For 
after Aegypt became a maritime power, in its wans 
with Cyprus and Phoenicia, a city at no great dis- 
tance from the coast would be indispensable for 
its naval armaments. To these purposes Tams 
was better adapted than the more exposed and 
easterly l’elusiuui. The eastern arms of the Nile 
were the first that silted up, and the Pelusiac 
moil til of the river was at a very early period 4oo 
shallow for “hips of war. The greatness of Tanis 
is atrestt. 1 in many passages of the Hebrew writers. 
In the 78th Psalm the wonders that attended the 
departure of the Israelites from Aegypt are said to 
have been ‘‘ wrought in the plain of Zoan.” This 
Psalm, indeed, is sjmewhat later than David (b.c. 
1055 — 1015); but it proves the tradition that Tania 
was the capital of that Pharaoh who oppressed the 
Hebrew people. In the age of Isaiah (xix. 11, foil.), 
about 258 years later, Tanis was still reckoned the 
capital of the Delta, since the prophet speaks of the 
princes of Zoan and the princes of Noph (Memphis) 
as equivalent to the nobles of Aegypt. Again, 
Isaiah (xxx. 4) describes the ambassadors who 
v, ere sent to Aegypt to form an alliance with its 
king as repairing to Zoan and Hanes, or Heracleo- 
pohs; and the desolation of Zoan is threatened by 
Ezekiel as the consequence of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion. Tanis probably declined as Sais and 
Memphis rose into importance; yet twenty years 
before the Christian era it was still a large town 
(Strab.xvii. p. 802); nor did it shrink into insigni- 
ficance until nearly 80 a.d. (Joseph. B. Jud. iv. 
II, § 4.) Its linen manufacture probably long sus- 
tained it. The marshy grounds in its environs were 
well suited to the cultivation of flax; and Pliny 
(ix. 1) b peaks of the Tanitic linen as among 
the finest in Aegypt. 

No city in tbe Delta presents so many monu- 
ments of interest as Tanis. The extensive plain 
of San is indeed thinly inhabited, and no Tiling* 
exists in the immediate vicinity of the Med 
city. A canal passes through* without bang 
able to fertilise, the field of and wild beasts 
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and marsh fevei prevent all but a few fishermen 
from inhabiting it. The mounds which cover the 
site of Tanis are very high and of great extent, 
being upwards of a mile from north to south, and 
nearly three quarters of a mile from east to west. 
The arm in which the sacTed enclosure of the temple 
of Pthah stood is about 1500 feet in length by 
1250 broad. The enclosure, which is of crude 
brick, is 1000 feet long and about 700 wide. A 
gateway of granite or fine gritstone, bearing the 
name of Raineses the Great, stands on the northern 
side of this enclosure. The numerous obelisks and 
the greater part of the sculptures of the temple 
were contributed by Rameses. His name is also 
inscribed on two granite columns outside the en- 
closure, and apparently unconnected with the temple. 
Though in a very ruinous condition, the fragments 
of walls, columns, and obelisks sufficiently attest 
the former splendour of this building. The archi- 
tecture is generally in the best style of Aegyptian 
art, and the beauty of the lotus-bud and palm ca- 
pitals of the columns is much celebrated by tra- 
vellers. Among the deities worshipped at Tunis 
were Pthah (Hephaestus), Maut, Ra, Homs, Ac. 
The Pharaohs who raised these monuments were 
of various dynasties, ranging from the kings of the 
xviiith dynasty to the Aethiopian Tirhaka. The 
numerous remains of glass and pottery found here, 
and the huge mounds of brick, prove that the civil 
portions of Tanis were commensurate in extent and 
population with the religious. The modem village 
of San consists of mere huts. Early in the present 
century an attempt was made to establish nitre- 
works there; but they have been long abandoned; 
and the only occupation ot the few mh ibitanth of 
this once flourishing city is fishing. North of the 
town, and between it and the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, was the lake Tanis, the present Menza- 
leh. (Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt and Thebe*, vol. i. 
pp. 407, 449, foil ; Kennck, Ancient Fgypt, vol. ii. 
p. 341.) [N\.IU>] 

TANUS (Tavos, Artemidorus, ap. Steph . B s.v), 
a town in Crete of which there is a coin with the epi- 
graph TANIHN. (Eckhel, vol. ii p. 321). [E B.J.] 
TANUS. [Argos, Vol. I. p. 201 , a ] 

TA'OCE (ToAktj, Arrian, Ind. c. 39 ; Stmb. xv. 
p.728), a town or fortress of the district of Tao- 
cene, in Persia. It was, according to Strabo, the 
seat of one of the three treasuries of the kings of 
Pernio. It is not certain from Arrian’s statement 
whether he means the town or the district, but 
probably the former. The town appears to have 
been placed near the river Grani*. Ptolemy speaks 
of a promontory and a town of this name (vi. 4. 
}§ 2 and 7). It is probable that it is the same 
place as that called by Al-Edrisi, Toudj or Toy 
(ti. p. 891, &cA Where Dionysius (1069), enu- 
merating the twee palaces, speaks of the Tcurirof, 
we ought most likely to read T aettoi or Taaof, 
with reference to the people of this district The 
Grasis is the river of Abwhir. [Grank.] [V.J 
TA'OCHI (Tdfoxoi), a tribe in the intenor of 
Pantos (Stepk B. I. a), which is frequently noticed 
by Xenophon in the Anabasis (iv. 4. $ 18). They 
lived in mountain fortresses in which they kept all 
their posses si ons (hr* 7. $ 1, comp. 6. $ 5 f v. 15. § 
17). They occupied the ooontry near the frontiers 
of Armenia. [t. 8.] 

TAPANTTAK (Taew^Vei, PtoL iv. 6. f 21), a 
people in the tagfelor of Marmarica. [T. H. D.J 
TAPE. CTjAhulI 
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TA'PHIAE, and more anciently TELEBO'IDES, 
a number of small islands off the western coast of 
Greece, between Leucas and Acamania (PI in. iv. 
12. b. 19), also called the islands of the Tapliii or 
Teleboae (Ta<p(wi',T7j\eGo63v vr\(roi, Strab. x. p. 459), 
who are frequently mentioned in the Homeric poems 
as pirates. (Od. xv. 427, xvi. 426.) When Athena 
visited Telemachus at Ithaca, she assumed the form 
of Men tea, the leader of the TaphianB. ( Od. i. 1 05.) 
The Tapbiau or Teleboans are celebrated in the 
legend of Amphitryon, and are said to have been 
subdued by this hero. (Herod, v. 59 ; Apollod. ii. 4. 
§§ 6, 7 ; Strab. 2. c. ; Plaut. Ampk. i. 1 ; Dtct. of Bioy. 
art Amphitryon.) The principal island is called 
Taphos (Tehpos) by Homer ( Od i. 41 7), and by later 
waters Taphius,Taphiussa, or Taphias (Tatpiovs,Ta- 
<ptov<rrra, T wpi&s, Strab. 1. c. ; Plin. I c . ; Steph. B. *. v. 
Td<pos) } now Meganisi. The next largest island ot 
the Taphii was Cornu*, now Kalamo. (Scylax, p. 
13; Steph. B. *. t>.; Leake, Northern Greece , vol. iv. 
p. 16; Dodwell, vol i. p. 60.) Stephanus B men- 
tions a town in Coplmllenia, named Tophus, repre- 
sented by the modern Tofu, where many ancient 
sepulchres are found. (Leake, Northern Greece , 
vol. iii. p. 67.) 

TAPHIASSUS. [Aetoua, p. 63.] 

TAPH1S ( ltin . Anfon p 161; TaOh. Ptol. iv. 4. 
§ 17 ; Tains, Olympiod. ap. Phot. p. 62, ed. Rokker), 
a town situated on the western bank of the Nile, in the 
Hegio Dodecaschoenus, S. of Philae and the Lesser 
Cataract. The ruins of an ancient city have been 
discovered at Teffah in Lower Nubia, which an* 
supposed to correspond with the ancient Taphis. 
It was in the neighbourhood of large stone-quarne 
On the opposite side of the mer was a suburb till* 1 
Contra-Taphis. Both towns in .the 5th centuiy 
a. d were occupied bv the Blemmves. [\V. B. I) ] 

TAPHOS [T \ i*ii i \ r ] 

TAPHRAE or TAP11UOS (Tdfpai, Stejh B 
p 642 ; <f. Mela, ii. 1 , Plin. iv. 12. s 26 ; Tdtyos, 
Ptol. in. 6 § 5), that pait of the neik of the Cl»er- 
sonasns Taunca which was cut through by aihhe 
and tortihed (Herod, iv. 3). Pliny and Ptolem) {K 
cc ) mention a town called Taphrae ; and Mrabo(\n 
308) also notices at this spot a people called T dtypioi 
(Cf. D’Anville, Mem de l Ac. d. Insrr. xxwu. 
p. 581 ; Rennell, Geogr. of Herod, p. 96; Man- 
nert, m p. 291.) Pereeop , or Prezocop , the in* - 
dem name of the isthmus, also signifies in Russian 
a ditch or entrenchment. (Clarke, Trav. »■ P 
316.) [T. H. D.] 

TAPHROS. [Taurus.] 

TAPORI, a people of Luwtania. (Plin. iv. 22. 

s.25.) [T.H.D-] 

TAPOSI'RIS (Tcwrdovipir, Strab. xvli. p. 799 ; 
Tar6cr(pis, Ptol. iv. 5. § 34; Dioscorides, Mater. 
iii. 24 ; Tcupboipu, Steph. B. 8. 9 . ; Tapostris, Tab. 
Peut . : the Bosiri of Leo Africonua), was a town * 
the Libyan Nome, west of the Delta, and about 25 
miles distant from Alexandra*. There ware probab y 
several places of this name in Aegypt, once eacn 
Nome would be desirous to possess « 

Osiris.” Abulfeda mentions a Bank Sew n ; 
nytus, another in the Arsinolte Nome, the/jpe* > 
a third at Gkth, does to the Pyramids. Th ot0 ""’ 
however, in the Libyan Nome appears to have 
the most considerable of all, Inasmuch as t was « 
place where the prefect of Alexandria held the ^ 
nodical census of the Libyan Nome. ft* ’ 
indeed, woe so much frequented that 
Justinian (a. d. 527, foil.) constructed at Tap 08 * 
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a town-hall, and public hatha. (Procop. de Aedif. 
vi. 1.) Nearer Alexandreia was a smaller town of 
this name. (Tavoertlpts ’A\f£av5prias, Steph. 

B. s.v.; I) fiUpeij Strab. xlfi. p. 800.) [W. B. D.l 
TAPPUAH or BETH-TAPPUAH, a city in 
Palestine, upon the mountains of Judah, not far 
from Hebron, which Robinson identifies with the 
ancient village of Tqff&h, lying in the midst of olive- 
groves and vineyards. (Josh, xv. 53; Robinson, 
Bibl Res, vol. ii. p. 71, 2nd ed.) Them was i 
another Tappnah in the plain of Judah (JesA xv. 
34); but which of these was the place conquered by 
Joshua, cannot be determined. (Josh, xii. 17.) 

TAPRO'BANE T awpoCdanj, Strab. h 83* xv. 

690, &c. ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Ptol. vii. 4 ; Pint viff. 
s. 24 ; Mela, in. 77*; Ov. cx Pont, i. 5, 80* a very 
large island, now Ceylon. It is situated to the SR. 
of the peninsula of ffindostdn, and is all but Joined 
to the continent, by a reef now called Adam's Bridge, 
and by an island called Ramisdr or Ramisoeram 
Cor , the Rfipv of Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 1 1) and the 
Insula Solia of Pliny (vi. 22. s. 24). (Comp. 
Duncan, As. Res. v. p. 39 ; Ritter, Erdk. vi. p. 63.) 

Taprobane was not known to the writers of clas- 
sical antiquity before the time of Alexander the Great, 
and the various narratives which have reached the 
West subsequent to his invasion of the Panjdb , 
though often correct as to its natural productions, are 
singularly erroneous as to its position, its size, and its 
shape. Thus One&icritus estimates it at 5000 stadia, 
though whether this number implies length, breadth, 
or circumference, is not stated by Strabo (xv. p. 690). 

If the lust, he is nearly correct, Rennell considering 
this to be about 660 miles. (See Map , and Memoir 
of India.) He adds that it was twenty days’ sail 
from the continent — the ships being badly con- 
structed and unfit for sailing ; a view* remarkably 
confirmed by Pliny, who notices the change in the 
length of the voyage owing to the improved kind of 
vessels, and the shallow character of the intervening 
strait (vi. 22. s. 24). Eratosthenesjeduces the dis- 
tance to a navigation of seven days — the same time 
as Pliny states (l. c.); but this is far too great 
(Strab. xv. p. G91), os it is really little more than 
50 miles fiom its nearest shores to the mainland of 
I/indostdn. (Vincent, Voy. of Nearchus , i. p. 495 ; 
Boyd, in Ind. Ann. Regist. 1799.) Eratosthenes 
is still more erroneous in the position he assigns to 
the island, for he extends it 8000 stadia in the di- 
rection of Africa (Strab. 1. c.) t while the author of 
the Periplus M. Erythr. makes it reach almost to 
the coast of Azania (c. 61, ed. Miiller) — an error 
which has probably led to that of Edrisi, who has 
confounded C. Comorin with Madagascar , and in his 
roap has even placed this island to the E. of Ceylon. 
Strabo supposes that Ceylon is not less than Britain 
(»• p. 130), and Ptolemy gives it a length of more 
than 1000 miles, and a breadth of more than 700 
(i. 14. § 9 f via, 28. § 3). (Compare with this the 
statement of Marco Polo, which is, as to dreum- 
terence, identical with Ptolemy, l c. ; and Caesar 
Frederick, op. Hackhtgt'e Voy. ii. pp. 225—227.) 

history of ancient Ceylon falls naturally into 
three headB: 1. What may be gathered from the 
^riters who followed the march of Alexander. 2. 
What we may learn from the Roman writers. 3. 
what may be obtained from the Byzantines. 

Of the times preceding the invasion of India by 
Alexander we have no distinct notice in classical 
history; y e t it may be inferred from Pliny that 
90me report of its existence had reached the West, 
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where he states that it had long been opinion 

that Taprobane was another world,’ f 4Uid bore the 
name of Antiebthomis, but that it was determined to 
be an island about the sera of Alexander (vi. 22. a. 
24): while it is not impossible that Herodotus may 
have heard some tradition on the subject, sines he 
states that ci nn a m o n is produced in thorn cmntrihs 
in which Dionysos was brought op (Hi. Ill); (torn 
which passage, however, it cannot be determined 
whether the true cinnamon* that is the bark of the 
shrub, is intended, qr souse other kind of caaria. 

To the first cftiae of wri ter s belong Onesicritns, 
the companion of Alexander, Megastheneft and Dai- 
maofaus, who were seat as ambassadors by Seteucua 
to fjandrocottus (Chandragupta) and his son Ami- 
trochates (Amitraghdta\ from whose memorials 
almost all that is preserved in Strabo and in the 
earlier portion of the notice in Pliny lias been 
taken. There is no reason to suppose that either 
Onesicritns or Megastheues themselves visited this 
island; they probably collected, while in India, the 
narratives they subsequently compiled. 

The second class of writers are of the period 
when the vast commerce of Alexandria had ex- 
tended to India subsequent to the death of Strabo, 

A. D. 24. (Groskurd, Proleg. in Strab. i. p. 16.) 
Previous to this period, some few ships may have 
reached India from Egypt; but, from Strabo’s own 
statement, they appear to have been those only of 
private individuals ( l . c.). Pliny, the writer of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Marcian of Hera- 
clea, Mela, and Ptolemy, belong to this class, and, 
in the fulness of their narratives, show clearly how 
much additional knowledge had been acquired dur- 
ing the extension of the power of the early empe- 
rors of Rome. 

Lastly, under the head of Byzantine writers, we 
have the remarkable account of the island in Coemas 
Indicopleustes, the latest which belongs to the pe- 
riod of ancient or classical history. 

The most important notice is that of Pliny (U c.), 
who states that ambassadors fioin the island were 
received at Rome by the emperor Claudius, through 
the instrumentality of the freedman of a certain 
Annius Plocamus, who, after having been driven out 
of his course upon the island, remained there six 
months, and became intimate with the people and 
their rulers. He states that Plocamus landed at a 
port he calls Hippuros, which may be identified 
with the modern Kttdremalai^ which means the 
same in Sanscrit; and that the name of the king 
was Rachia, evidently the Indian Rajah: he adds 
that the island contained 500 towns, the chief of 
which was called Palaesimundum, and a vast lake 
Megisba, from which flowed two rivers, one called 
Cydara (Ktmdara or Kadambo in the Annals, now , 
Aripo). It is not possible accurately to determine 
what modem place is to be identified with Megisba, 
but the Mahavxmso speaks of enormous worfes of 
this nature attributed to Vasabha and other early 
kings. (Mah. pp. 65, 210, 221, 215.) Plfej 
adds some astronomical facts, which are »£ 
equally coincident with the truth; and remark* on 
the richness of the island in precious atones and 
metals, and on the fineness of the climate, whfeh 
extended the life of man beyond its usual limits. 

We may mention also, that Diodorus telfe * 
remaricatfe story, which has fees gaMnQy hdd to 
nfar to Ceylon, though this b not suable of Ml 
According to him Iambnlna, the sou rf • mwAMV 
on his « Sy to the spies coantrf&,»is tatayw** 
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by the Aethiopians, and, after a time, with one other 
companion, placed in a boat and left to his fate. 
After a long voyage, he came to an island, rich in 
all kinds of natural productions and 5000 stadia 
round {(rrpoyyv\p fj.lv {nrapxob(nj rf <tx^/luzti). 
Iambulus stayed there seven years, and thence went 
to Palibothra, where he was well roceived by the 
king, who is said to have been <fn\e\\rjv (Diod. ii. 55, 
&C.). That the details of this voyage are fabulous no 
one can doubt, yet the narrative is probably fouuded 
on fact, and points to an early intercourse between the 
shores of Eastern Africa and India. 

The fullest and by far the most interesting account 
of Ceylon , is that preserved by Cosmas Indicopleus- 
tes, which was published by Montfaucon ( Coll. 
Nov. Patr. ii. p. 336). Cosmas, who flourished in 
the reign of Jastinian, about a.d. 535, states that 
he obtained his information from a Greek named So- 
patrus, whom he met at Adulis. According to this 
writer, the Taprobane of the Greeks is the Sielediba of 
the Hindus, an island lying beyond the Pepper Coast, 
or Malabar , and having near it a great number of 
small islands (i. e. the Maldives). He reckons it 
about 900 miles in length and breadth, a measure 
he deduces from a native measure called Gaudia 
(still said to be known in the island, and the same 
ns the Tamil naliguai, Vincent, ii. p. 506). There 
were, at the time he received his information, two 
kings in the island, one the possessor of the Hyacinth 
(i. e. of the mountain districts which abound in pre- 
cious stones), and the other of the plain country and 
coast, where in later times the Arabians, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and English, have in succession esta- 
blished factories. A Christian church, he adds, 
was established there InibrffWvvTwv Tlepcrwv Xpta- 
riavuv, with a priest and deacon ordained in Per- 
sia. There is no doubt that these were Nestorians, 
whose Catholicos resided at Ctesiphon, and who, on 
the Malabar coast, are often called Christians of St. 
Thomas. He determines the position of Sielediba, 
by stating that it is as far from it to China, as from 
the Persian Gulf to the island (p. 138). Again, 
lie says, which is less correct, that Sielediba is five 
days’ sail from the continent ; and that on the con- 
tinent is a place named Marallo ( Marawar f ), which 
produces the pearl oysters ; and adds, that the king 
of Ceylon sells elephants for their height ; and that 
in India elephants are trained for war, while in 
Africa they are captured for their ivory. Horses 
imported from Persia pay no tax. It is remark- 
able that thb notice of the elephants is in strict 
accordance with that of Aelian, who asserts that 
(hey were bred in Ceylon and transported in 
large native vessels to the opposite continent, and 
eold to the Icing of Calingae {Hist. An. xxvi. 
18). Pliny (l c.) t on the authority of Onesicri- 
tas, affirms that larger and more warlike elephants 
«are robed in this bland than anywhere else in India, 
and tfietthehttadngof them was a constant sport : and 
Ptotafay places under the Malea M. {Adam's Peal) 
hb wopal, in theaxact position in which 

they; were, till lately, most abundant (vii. 4. § 8). 
Thflfofeffanifmy of all modern travellers on the subject 
of Ceylon ebphantis, that those bearing great 
tusks, and therefore Valuable for their ivory, are ex- 
tremely rare in the bland. (Compare also Dionvs. 
Peri*, v, 598, who delb Ceylon pfatpa ’At rnrysetw 
j\€<p2rrm*; Alex. L/thn. in Stepb. B., who speaks 
of dMmot l\* Adrrevae the product of the island ; 
Sofia, c. 88; end ‘fxetzes CM. nil Hist 215). 
Cosmas concludes remarkable story with a notice 


of a conference between the king of Ceylon and So_ 
patrus, in which the latter convinced the king that 
the Romans were a greater people than the Persians, 
by exhibiting some gold coins of Byzantium. It 
confirms the veracity of the narrator that we know 
from other sources that the Sassanian princes of the 
sixth century had only silver money, while at the 
capital of the Eastern Empire gold coin was not 
rare. There were many temples in the island, one 
of them famjws for a hyacinth of extraordinary size. 

Few islands have torne, at different times, so large 
a number of names : as many of these have consider- 
able interest, we shall notice them in succession. 

The first, as we have stated, by which it was 
known to the Greeks was TavpoSdvr). Several ex- 
planations have been given of this name ; the best is 
probably Tamrapami (Sanscrit for red- leaved ; cf. 
Burnouf, Jowrn. A fiat. viii. p. 147 ; Mahawanso, ed. 
Tumour, p. 50; Lassen, Inst. Ling. Pracrit p. 246), 
a form slightly changed from the Pali Tambapanni. 
the spot where the first king Vignya b said to have 
landed ( Mahaicanso , l. o.). This name is not un- 
known in other Indian writings: thus we find so 
named a place on the adjoining continent of Hindu- 
stan, and a river of the same district which flows 
from the Ghats into the sea near Tirmevelty (Wilson, 
Vishnu Purana, p. 176); and a pearl-fishery at the 
mouth of this stream b noticed in the Raghu-vansa 
(iv. p. 50 ; cf. also V ishnu Furana , p. 175, and A tint. 
Research . viii. p. 330). Other interpretations of 
Taprobane may be found in Bochart ( Geogr . Sacra , 
p. 692), who, after the fashion of the scholars of his 
day, derives it from two Hebrew words, and imagines 
it the Ophir of the Bible ; Wahl ( Erdbesckr . v. 
Ost- Indian, ii. 682, 683), Mannert (v. p. 285), 
Duncan (Asiat. Research, v. p. 39), Gladwin {Ayin 
Akberi , rii. 36), Bohlen ( Altes Indian , i. 27), Vin- 
cent (/ Mplus, ii. p. 493), none of which are, how- 
ever, tree from objection. There can be no doubt 
that the early language of Ceylon approximated 
very closely to that of the adjoining continent, and 
was, in fact, a form of Tamil. (Cf. Bask, Cinyal. 


Sb'ift.p. 1, Colombo, 1821; Buchanan Hamilton, 
ap. M. Martin’s Past India , ii. p. 795; cf. alw 
Ptol. viii. 1. § 80). It may be observed that the 
name Tambapanni is found in the Girnar inscrip- 
tion of Asoka (b. c. 280), and would therefore na- 
turally be known to the Seleucidan Greeks. (-!*■ 
Joum. Beng. vii. p. 159.) 

We may add that Pliny states that the ancient 
inhabitants were called by Megasthencs Palaeogoiu 
(l. c.), doubtless the translation into Greek of some 
Indian name. It is not impossible that Megasthenes 
may have been acquainted with the Indian fable, 
which made the Iiakshasas, or Giants, the children 
of the Earth, the earliest inhabitants of this island. 

The next name we find applied to Ceylon was 
that of Simundu or Palaesitmmdu , which is ^ un “ 
after the time of Strabo, but had, nevsrthelew, 
gone out of use before Ptolemy. (Ptol. L <?.; Step ■ 
B. *. r. Taprobane ; Perjpl. M. £., ed. Hudson, 
p. 2 ; Marcian, ed. Hudson, p. 26, and pp- 2 > 
There is a difficulty at first sight about these najn » 
as to which form is the correct one: on the who 
we are inclined to acquiesce in that of Palj 0 ®®^. 
(Ua^jaiatfAoMov\ on the authority <* _ 

(l. c.) and of the Periplus (§ 61 , ed. MliUer). F * ? T 
too, in hb account of the embassy to Rom«» 
the city, where the royal palace was, PriaewmuDau. 
There can be little doubt that this word » « 
Graecised form of the Sanscrit 
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Head of the Holy Law, which is confirmed by another 
name of analogous character, Andrasimundu (Ptol. 
vii. 4), a promontory novi^gdlcd Calpentyn (Mannert, 

/. c. p. 211). The ancient city noticed by Pliny, 
with the royal palace, must be that elsewhere called 
A nurogrammon, and by the natives A nurfijdpvra, 
the royal seat of empire from b. c. 267 to A. n. 
769 (Mahawanso, Intr. p. lxi.). (For other de- 
rivations of Palaesimundu, see Dodwell, Dissert 
de Qeogr. Min. p. 95; Wahl, Erdbeschr. ii. p. 684; 
Renaudot, Anc. ItelaL des Indes , p. 133; Malte- 
Brun, Precis de GJogr. iv. 1 13; Mannert, i. p. 210; 
Paolino-a-St. Barth, Voyage aux Indes , it. pv 4M-.) 
The conjecture of Wiltord (As. Res. x. pi 1^) 
that it may be Sumatra , and of Heenen 
Gotting . vol. vii. p. 32) that it is the town of 
11 Pontgemolle ," do not need refutation. 

The other names which this island has borne 
appear to have been as follow: Salioe, with its in- 
habitants, the Salae, Serendivus, Sielediba, Sermidib, 
Zeilaa, Ceylon. These are all closely comtiwcied 
and in reality euphonic modifications of one ori- 
ginal form. The first, Salice, — perhaps more cor- 
rectly Saline, — which seems to have been in use 
when Ptolemy wrote the common name of Taprobane 
(l. e.), is certainly derivable from Sinaia , the Pd It 
form of Sinhala (Mahaw. cap. vii. p. 50): from this 
C^ould naturally come the 2ieAe of Cosmas (Cosin. 
Indicopl. /.<?.), the termination of this name, 5t4a, being 
nothing more than the Sanscrit dvrtpa, an island. 
(Cf. in the same neighbourhood the Lakkucftve and 
Male&ve islands.) The Blight and common inter- 
change of the L and R gives the Serendivus of 
Ammianus (xxii. 7). From this, again, we obtain 
the mor«- modem forms of the Arabic, Dutch, and 
English. Sinhala would mean the abode of lions — 
which word is found with the same sense, and the 
form Sengkialo , in the narrative of the Chinese travel- 
lers who visited Ceylon in a . i>. 412. (Foc-kcme-ki, 
p. xli., cf. p. 328, Annot. p. 336). Besides these 
names there is one other whereby alone this island 
is known in the sacied Brahminical writings. This 
is Lanka (see Mahdbh. ii. 30, v. 1177 m. c. 278, 
&<*..)• It is most likely that this name had passed 
out of use before the time of Alexander, as it is nut 
mentioned by any of the classical writers : it has 
been, however, preserved by the Buddhist*, as may 
be seen from the notices in the Mahawanso (pp. 2, 
3. 49, &c.). (Comp, also Colebrooke, Ess. ii. p. 427 ; 
Davis in As. Res . ii. p. 229.) 

Ceylon is a very mountainous island, the greater 
masses being grouped towards the southern end, 
and forming thereby the watershed for most of its 
nvers. The ancients had a tolerably accurate know- 
Jedge of the position of these hills. To the N. were 
the Montes Galibi, terminating in a promontory 
called Boreuin (now Cape Pedro), and overlooking 
*** P rinc jpal capital, Anurajapvra. To the S. the 
great chain was known by the generic name of Malea, 
oubtless a form derived from the Sanscrit Mala, 
? mount *in. The centre of this group is the well- 
nown Adam's Peak — in the native Pali language, 
^wnana Auto (the Mountain of the Gods) (Upham, 
i Bo °ks of Ceylon, iii. p. 202), and the high 

now called 

6 principal rivers of Ceylon, as known to the 
Monr ,t8 n W ? P ? , t * le Pbasis, which flowed from the 
fnn- ™bi in a northern direction ; the Ganges 
Conga), the chief of all the 
^hereby the island is watered, the prin- 
PW source of which is in the S. range, of which 
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Adam's Peak is the pre-eminent mpnntto& (Brooke 
on Mahavella- Ganga, Roy. GeogrUph, Joum. iii. 
p. £23), and whose course is nearly NE.; the 
Baraces, which rase in the M. Malea, and flowed 
bE. ; and the Soaiias, which flows from the same 
source in a westerly direction. Besides these risers 
was ll»e celebrated Uke called Megisba, the size of 
which has keen extravagantly overstated by FJjny 
(vi. 22. a. 24). It is probable that this Jake was 
formed by tUe connecting together of several great 
tanks, many remains of which still exist ; -and thus 
Forbiger suggests that it may be near the mouths of 
the MahdvaH*Ganga, in which neighbourhood there 
stre st*U extraordinary .wm&ins of canals, earthworks, 
%o. (Brooke, L c.). It was on the shores of this 
lake that Pliny placed th* capital Palaeeimundum, 
with a population of 200,000 souls. The island 
was rich in towns and peoples, which are not dearly 
distinguished by ancient writers ; of these the 
Anurograzmni with Vae town Anuregrammon (now 
Amtrajapuru) is tue r T «t important. The great- 
ness of th.J pace, which was the royal residence 
ofthe kings from b.c. 267 to a.D. 769 (Maha- 
wanso, Introd. p. lxi.), is shown by the vast remains 
which still exist on the spot. (Chapman, Ancient 
Anurdjapura , in Trans. Roy . As. Sue. ii. pi. ii. 
p. 463). 

Other less known peoples and places were the 
Soani, Sandocandae, Khoguudani, Danae (now 
Tangalle), the Morduli with their seaport Mor- 
dularnne, the Nagadibi, Spartana (now Trincn- 
mali ), Ma&graimnon (probably Tamankadawe), and 
the Modutti. ^for these and many more we are in- 
debted to Ptolemy, who from Ins own account (i. 

1 7. § 4), examined the journals and conversed with 
several persons who had visiled the island. It & a 
strong con hi mat ion of what he states, that a con- 
siderable number of the names preserved can be 
re-produced in the native Indian form. 

Tho people who inhabited tho island were for the 
most part of Indian descent, their language being 
very nearly connected with the Pali, one of the 
most widely spread Indian dialects. To this race 
belong all the monuments which remain of its former 
greatness, together with a very curious and authentic 
senes of annals which have been of late brought to 
light by the exertions of Sir Alexander Johnston 
and the critical acumen of Mr. Tumour (Maha- 
wanso') and Upham ( Sacr . Hist. Books). There 
are, however, still existing in the island some few 
specimens of a wholly different race, locally known 
by the name of the Veddaks. These wild and un- 
civilised people are found in the valleys and woods 
to the E. and S. of the Mahavali-Ganguf and are, 
in all probability, the remains of the aboriginal 
race who dwelt in the land antecedent to the arrival 
of Vigaya and his Indian followers. In physiognomy 
and colour they bear a striking resemblance to the ' 
earliest inhabitants of the S. provinces of HwdOftim 
and are, most likely, of similarly Scythic origin, 
(Knox, Account of Ceylon, Land. 1657; Perceval, 
Account of Ceylon, Lond. 1803; Gardiner, Ifefe 
of Ceylon, Lond. 1807; Davy, Ceylon and its Jb- 
habitants , Lond. 1821; W. Hamilton, India, lL . 
522; Ritter, iv. 2. p.226; Lassen, Indische AUertk. 
i. p. 198 ; Dissert, de Taprobane, Bonn, 1839 j 
Tuniour, Mahawanso, Ceylon, 1836; Jour.AsiaL 
Beng. vi. 856; Chapman, Anc. City of Anurdjdpum, 
in Tr. R. As. Soc. iii. 463; Chilly, Rums ofTam- 
mama Nwoera, in R. As. Soc. vi. 242; Brooke, 
Mahaveila-Ganga, It Geogr . Soc. in. 923.) [V,] 

4 A 3 
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TAPSUS FLUVIUS, [Thamls.] 

TAPUTtA (Tawovpa), a town of uncertain site in 
Armenia Minor, is mentioned only bj Ptolemy (v. 
7. §3). [L.S.] 

TAPUREI (Tarotip€ot, Ptol. vi. 14. §§ 12, 13), 
a tribe in Scythia intra Imaam. [T. H. D.] 
TAPU'Rl (Tchrovpoi or Tdrvpot, Strab. zi. p. 
520; Plin- vi. 16. s. 18), a tribe whose name 
and probable habitations appear, at different 
periods of history, to have been extended along 
a wide space of country from Armenia to the east- 
ern side, of the Qxus. Strabo places them along- 
side the Caspian Gates and Rhagae, in Parthia, 
(xi. p. 514), or between the Derbices and Hyrcani 
(xi. p. 520), or in company with the Amardi and 
other people along the southern shores of the Cas- 
pian (xi. pi 523); in which last view Cnrtins (vi. 4. 
§ 24, viii. 1. § 13), Dionysius (de Situ Orbit, 733)', 
and Pliny (vi. 16. a. 18) may be considered to co- 
incide. Ptolemy in one place reckons them among 
the tribes of Media (vi. 2. § 6), and in another ascribes 
them to Margiana (vi. 10. § 2). Their name is 
written with some differences in different authors ; 
thus T dvovpoi and Tdrupot occur in Strabo; Ta- 
puri in Pliny and Curtins; T&xvflfrot in Steph. B. 
There can be no doubt that the present district of 
Tabcristdn derives its name from them. Aelian 
( V. H. iii. 13) gives a peculiar description of the 
Tapuri who dwelt in Media. (Wilson, Ariaha, p. 
157.) [V.) 

TAPU'Rl MONTES, a chain of mountains, in 
Scythia, to the N. of the Jaxartes, apparently a 
portion of the Altai range, towards its western ex- 
tremity (Ptol vi. 14. § 7). It may, however, be 
doubted whether this view of Ptolemy is really 
correct. It would seem more likely that they are con- 
nected with the Tapuri, a tribe who nearly adjoined 
the Hyrcani [Tapuri] ; and this a notice in Polybius 
would appear clearly to imply (v. 44). [V.] 

TARACHI (Tdpox ot i Ptol* vii. 4. § 8), a tribe 
of Taprobane or Ceylon, who occupied the SR. comer 
of the Inland below the Malea mountains (A dam a 
Peak). They appear to have had a port called 'HAlov 
\ifii\v, probably in the neighbourhood of the present 
Vtntam. Near to them was a river called the 
Barace (Ptol. vii. 4. § 5). It is not unlikely that 
the river and the people had once the same name, 
which liaB since been modified by the cliange of the 
initial letters. [V.] 

TAR ANDRUS (TdpariJpos: Eth. Tapdvtpios), a 
place in Phrygia of unknown site, is mentioned only 
by Stephanas Byz. ( t. e.). [L. $.] 

T ARAN El, a people in Arabia Deserta of un- 
known site. (PJin. vi. 28. a. 32.) 

TARAS. [TARiwruK.] 

TARASCON QTapturKtiv: Taratoon ), a town in 
the Provincia Narbonensis, on the east aide of the 
Shorn, between Arks and Avignon. The railway 
kamAvipHm to Marseille passes through Taratoon, 
and tk « re is a branch from Taratoon to Nimet. 
Ptolemy (in whose text the name is written Topov- 
owdr) enumerates Tarascon among the towns of the 
Satyna [Aaltos]. Strabo (to p. 178) says that the 
mad from Nemausus (Ntmee) to Aquae Sextiae 
posses threng h Ugernnm (Beauccnre) and Taraacon, 
and that the distance from Nemausns to Aquae 
Sextiae is 53 Roman milee ; which, as D’Anvflle ob- 
serves, is not correct. In another passage (to p. 187) 
Strabo makes the distance from Ntmee to the bank 
of the Rhone opposite to Tarascon about 100 stadia, 
which is exact enough. [Tasusconib»m».] [G* I*] 
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TARBA. [Tarrha.] 

TARBELL1 (TdptaAAoi, Tdpithoi) are men- 
tioned by Caesar among the Aquitanian peoples 
(B. G. iii. 27). They lived on the shores of the 
Ocean, on the Gallic bay (Strab. iv. p. 190), of which 
they were masters. Gold was found abundantly in 
their country, and at little depth. Some pieces were 
a handful, and required little purification. The Tar- 
belli extend e^south wards to the Aturis (A dour) and 
the Pyrenees, as the passages cited from Tibullus 
(i. 7, 9) and Lucan (Pharaoh i. 421) show, so far 
as they are evidence : — 

M Qui tenet et ripas Aturi, quo littore curvo 
Molliter admission claudit Tarbellicus aequor." 


signam. 
belli contained hot and c 
one another. 


Ausonius (Parent, iv. 1 1) gives the name “ Tar- 
bellus " to the Ocean in theae parte. Ptolemy (u.7. 
§ 9) places the Tarbelli south of the Bituriges Vi- 
visci, and makes their limits extend to the Pyrenees. 
He names their city*Y5oTa Alryotirra, or Aquai 
Tarbellicae. [Aquas Tarbelj.icax.] 

Pliny (iv. 19) gives to the Tarbelli the epithet of 
Quatuorsignani, a term which indicates the establish- 
ment of some Roman soldiers in this country, as m 
the case of the Cocossates, whom Pliny names Sex- 
The country of the Tar- 
1 springs, which were near 
[G. L] 

TARBESSUS (Taptoprads), a town of Pisidia, 
mentioned only by Strabo (xii. p. 570). [L. S.] 

TARENTI'NUS SINUS (A Tapavriros k6Kvos : 
Golfo di Taranto) was the name given in ancient as 
well as in modem times to the extensive gulf com- 
prised between the two great promontories or penin- 
sulas of Southern Italy. It was bounded by tho 
Iapygian promontory ( Capo della Ij&tca) on the N., 
and by the Lacinian promontory (Capo delle Co- 
lonne) on the S. ; and these natural limits being 
clearly marked, appear to have been generally re- 
cognised by ancient geographers. (Strab. vi. pp. 
261, 262; Mel. ii. 4. §8; Plin. in. 11. b. 16; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 12.) Strabo tells us it was 240 miles 
in extent, following the circuit of the shores, and 700 
stadia (87 & miles) across from headland to headland. 
Pliny reckons it 250 miles in circuit, and 100 miles 
across the opening. The latter statement consider- 
ably exceeds the truth, while Strabo’s estimate is » 
very fair approximation. This extensive gulf de- 
rived its name from the celebrated city of Tarentum, 
situated at its N E. extremity, and which enjoyed 
the advantage of a good port, almost the only one 
throughout the whole extent of the golf. (Strab. 

vi. p. 278.) But notwithstanding this disadvantage, 

its western shores were lined by a succession of 
Greek colonies, which rose into flourishing cities- 
Crotona, Sybarie, Metapontum, and, at a later period, 
Heraclea and Thurii, all adorned this line of coast ; 
the great fertility of the territory compensating uf 
the want of natural harbours. On the northern or 
Iapygian shore, on the contrary, the only city was 
Callipolia, which never rose above a subordinate con- 
dition. [E.H.B.] 

TARENTUM (Tdpos, -arrosi Eth . Topo^j 
Tarentinus i Taranto), one of the most 
and celebrated cities of Southern Italy, situated 
the N. shore of the extensive bay, which denv® 
from it, both in ancient and modern times, w® 
of the gulf of Tarentum. (Tarentinus 
A Taparrivos adAroi : Golfo di reroute). ,, 
included within the limits of the provinoeofC** . 
as that term was used by the Romans; but the 
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would generally have reckoned it a city of Magna 
Graeeia, and not have regarded it as included in 
lapygia. Its situation peculiar, occupying a 
promontory or peninsula at the entrance of an ex- 
tensive but shallow bay, now called the Moure Pic - 
cob, but in ancient tines known as the Port of 
Tarentum, an inlet of above 6 miles in length, and 
from 2 to 3 in breadth, but which was so nearly 
closed at its mouth by the peninsula occupied by the 
city, that the latter is now connected by a bridge 
with the opposite side of the harbour. There can 
be no doubt that the ancient city originally occupied ! 
only the same space to which the modern one is in** 
confined, that of the low but rooky islet widish lip* 
directly across the mouth of the harbour, and h now 
separated from the mainland at its E. extremity by 
un artificial fosse or ditch, but was previously joined 
to it by a narrow' neck of sand. This may probably 
have been itself a later accumulation; And it is not 
unlikely that the city was originally founded on r.n 
island, somewhat resembling that of Orty giant Syra- 
cuse, which afterwards became joined to the main- 
land, ami has again been artificially separated from 
it. As in the case of Syracuse, this island or pen- 
insula afterwards became the Acropolis of the en- 
larged city, which extended itself widely over the 
adjoining plain. 

Tarentum was a Greek city, a colony of Sparta, 
founded within a few years after the two Achaean 
colonies of Sybaris and Crotona. The circumstances 
that led to its foundation are related with some 
Mmation by Antiochus and Ephorus (both cited by 
Miubo), but both authors agree in the main fact that 
the colonists were a body of young men. bom during 
the First Mesaenian War under circumstances which 
threw over their birth a taint of illegitimacy, on 
which account they were treated with contempt by 
the other citizens; and after an abortive attempt at 
creating a revolution at Sparta, they determined to 
emigrate in a body under a leader named Phalan- 
tlms. They were distinguished by the epithet of 
Partheniac, in allusion to their origin. Phalanthus, 
who was apparently himself one of the disparaged 
class, and had been the chief of the conspirators at 
Sparta, after consulting the oracle at Delphi, became 
the leader and founder of the new colony. (Antio- 
cliiis, op, Strab. vi. p.278; Ephorus, fb. p. 279; 
Km\ ad Aen. iii. 551; Diod. xv. 66; Justin, iii. 4; 
ocyinn. Ch. 332.) Both Antiochus and Ephorus 
represent them os establishing themselves without 
difficulty on the spot, and received in a friendly 
manner by the natives ; and this is far more probable 
than the statement of Pausanias, according to which 
they found themselves in constant warfare ; and it 
* as not till after a long struggle that they were able 
ornake themselves masters of Tarentum. (£aus. x. 

§ 6.) The same author represents that city &b 
previously occupied by the indigenous tribes, and 
a ready a great and powerful city, but this is highly 
nprobable. The name, however, is probably of 
tl a 1Ve or »gin, and Beems to have been derived from 
tin a 8m *N river or stream which always con- 
th a l< ! ^ the Taras; though, as usual, 

e Greeks derived it from an eponymous hero named 
aras » who was represented as a son of Neptune and 
•"ymphtf the country. (Pan*. Tb. § 8.) It ia 
m that the hero Taras continued to be an object 
special worship at Tarentum, while Phalanthus, 
a ° . wa8 , revered as their Oekist, was frequently 
iect 1 gradually became the sub- 

J ot many legends of a very mythical character, 
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in some of which he appears to have l*en Wi founded 
with Taras himself. (Paus. x. 1Q;'§§ 6—8, IS. 
§ 10; Serv. ad Am. U c.) Nevertheless, there is 
no reason to doubt the historical character of Pha- 
lanthus, or the Lacedaemonian origin of Tarentum, 
which was confirmed by numerous local names r|:<d 
r?ligious observances *t 11 retained there down to a 
very late period. (Pol. vifi. 30, 35.) The BomCn 
poets also abound in alluw'ww to this origin of tire 
Tarentines. (Hor. Carm . m. 5. 56, ii. 6. 11; Ovid. 
Met. xv. 50, Ac.) The date of tlxe foundation of 
Tarentum is given by Hieronymus t5/ b. c. 708, and 
this, which is in accordance with the circumstances 
related* in connection nith it, ia probably correct, 
thougn no other author has mentioned the precise 
date. (Jlieron. Chmn. ad Ol. xviii ) 

The history of Tarentum. for the first two cen- 
turies of its existence, is. like that of most other 
cities of Magna Graeeia, almost wholly unknown. 
But the main fact q<?ll attested that it attained 
to great power artd pros* _nty. though apparently at 
first overshadow ed by the superior poAer of the 
Achaean cities, so that it was not till a later period 
that it assumed the predominant position among the 
cities of Magna Graeeia, which it ultimately at- 
tained. There can be no doubt that it owed this 
prosperity mainly to the natural advantages of its 
situation. (Scymn. Ch. 332 — 336; Strab. vi. p.278.) 
Though its territory was not so fertile, or bo well 
adapted for the growth of grain as those of Meta- 
pour urn and Siris, it was admirably suited for tho 
growth of olives, and its pastures produced wool ot 
the finest quality, while its port, or inner sea as it 
was called, abounded in shell-fish of all descriptions, 
among which the Murex, which produced the cele- 
brated purple dye, was the most important and 
valuable. But it was especially the excellence of 
its port U which Tarentum owed its rapid rise to 
opulence and powder. This was not only landlocked 
and securr, but was the only safe harbour of any 
extent on the whole shores of the Tarentine gulf; 
and as neither Brundusium nor Hydruntmn, on the 
opposite side of the Messapian peninsula, had as yet 
attained to any eminence, or fallen into the hands 
of a seafaring people, the port of Tarentum became 
the chief emporium for the commerce of all this part 
of Italy. (Pol. x. 1; Flur. i. 18. § 3.) The story 
of Arion, as related by Herodotus (i. 24) indicates 
the existence of extensive commercial relations with 
Corinth and other cities of Greece as early as the 
reign of Periander, b. c. 625 — 58 5. 

As the Tarentines gradually extended their power 
over the adjoining territories, they naturally came 
into frequent collision with the native tribes of the 
interior, — the Messapians and Peucetians; and the 
first events of their history recorded to us relate to 
their wars with these nations. Their offerings at 
Delphi noticed by Pausanias (x. 10. § 6, 18. § 10),' 
recorded victories over both these nations, in one df 
which it appears that Opis, a king of the Iapygians, 
who had come to the assistance of the Peucetians, 
was slain; but we have no knowledge of the dates 
or circumstances of these battles. It would appear, 
however, that the Tarentines were continually gain- 
ing ground, and making themselves masters of the 
Messapian towns one after the other, until their 
progress was checked by a great disaster, their own 
forces, together with those of the Bheglaas, who 
*had been sent to their assistance, being totally de- 
feated by' the barbarians with great BlMghter. 
( Herod, vii. 170; Diod. xi. 52.) So heavy waa their 
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loss that Herodotus, without stating the numbers, the Office of Strategue or general no less than seven 
says it was the greatest slaughter of Greeks that times, though it was prohibited by law to hold it 
bad occurred up to his time The loss seems to more than once ; and was successful in every catn- 
have fallen especially typon the nobles and wealthier paign. (Diog. Laert. vm. 4 §§ 79 — 82 ) It is 
citizens, so that it be&xne the occasion of a political evident, therefore, that the Tarentines were far from 
revolution, and the government, which had pre- enjoying unbroken peace The hostilities alluded to 
viously been an aristocracy became thenceforth a were probably but a renewal of their old warfare 
pure democracy. (Arist Pol v 3 ) Of the in- with the Messapians , but the seourity of the Gretk 
ternal condition and constitution of Tarentum pre- cities in It®y was now menaced by two more for- 
viously to this time, we know scarcely anything, midable foes, Dionysius of Syracuse in the siuth, 
but it seems probable that its institutions were at and the Lucamans on the north and we»t 1 he 
first copied from thosedbf the parent city of Sparta Tarentines, indeed, seem to have at first looked upon 
Aristotle speaks of its government as a iroAtreia in both dangers with comparative indifference tlnr 
the sense of a mixed government or commonwealth , remote position secured them from the imnednt 
while Herodotus incidentally notices a king of Ta- brunt of the attack, and it is even doubtful whetlii 
rentum (in 156), not long before the Peisian War, they atfirst j >med in the general league of the Ouck 
who was doubtless a king after the SpArtan model cities to resist the dAnger winch threatened them 
The institutions of a democratic tendency noticed Meanwhile, the calamities which befel the more 
with commendation by Aristotle ( Pol vi 5) pro- southern cities, tin destruction of some by Diom 
bably belong to the later and democratic peritxi of sms. and the imtmhation of others, tended onh t 
the constitution We hear but little also of Tarentum raise larentum in comparison, while that city itaelf 
in connection with the revolutions arising out of the enjoyed an immunity from all hostile attacks, an I 
influence exercised by the Pythagoreans • that sect it seems certain that it was at this period that 1 1 
had apparently not established itself so strong! v rentum first rose to the preponderating positi n 
there as m the Achaean cities, though many Taren- among the Greek cities in Italy, which it tbence- 
tines are enumerated among the disciples of Pytha- forth enjoyed without a rival It was apparently v 
goras, and it is clear that the city had not altogether an acknowledgment of that superiority that win i 
escaped their influence. (Iambi. Vit. Pyth 262, Tarentum had joined the confederacy of the Greek 
266, Porphyr. V it Pyth 56) cities, the place of meeting of their congress was 

The defeat of the Tarentines by the Messapians, fixed at the larentine colony of Heracleia. (Strab 
which is referred by Diodorus to b c 473 (Diod vi. p 280 ) 

xi 52), is the first event in the history of Tarentum It was impossible for the Tarentines any longer ti 
to which we cm assign & definite date. Great as keep aloof trom the contest with the Lucainan 
that blow may have been it did not produce any whose foi midable power was mw beginning t 
permanent effect in checking tho progress of the threaten all the cities in Magna Graeua, and thev 
city, which sill] appears as one of the mo>t flourish- now appear as taking a leading part m ippo&mg tit 
ing m Magna Graecia We next hear of the la progress of those barbarians. But they were n t 
rentmes as interfering to prevent the Thunana, who content with their own resources, and tailed in s» 
had been recently eetablished in Italy, from making cessively to their assistance several foieign leatlt h 
themselves masters of the district of the Sintis and generals of renown The first of these was tl 
On what grounds the Tarentines could lay claim to Spartan king Arthidnmus, who crossed over inf 
this district, which win separated from them by the Italy with a considerable force. Of hw operati n«» 
intervening territory of Metapontum, we are not in- there we have no account, but he appears to 1 n* 
formed, but they carried on war for some time earned on the war foi some years, as Diod ris 
against the Thunans, who were supported by the places his first landing in Italy in n t 346 wli 
Spartan exile Cleandridas, until at length the dis the battle in which he was defeated anil slam 
pate was terminated by a compromise, and a new not fought till the same tune as that of Chaeroniu 
colony named Heracleia was founded in the con- b c 338. (Diod. zn. 63 88.) Ibis action n 
tested territory (b. c. 432), in which the citizens of which Arthtdainua himsdf, and almost all tit 
both states participated, but it was agreed that troops which he had bfougbt with him from Greece 
it should be considered as a colony of Tarentum. perished, was fought (as we are told), not with tue 
{Antioch, ap. Strab. vi. p £64, Diod. xn. 23, 36 ) Lucamans, but with the Messapians, in the neigb 
At the time of the Athenian expedition to Sicily, bourhood of Manduna, only 24 miles from Tarentum 
the Tarentines kept aloof from the contest, and (Plut. Agu. 3 , Pans. in. 10 § 5, Diod l c),bu 
contented themselves with refusing all supplies there can be no doubt, however, that both nations 
and assistance to the Athenian fleet (Time vi. were united, and that the Lucamans lent their sup- 
44), while they afforded shelter to the Corinthian port to the Messapians, as the old enemies of l* 1tn 
•and Laconian ahips under Gylippus {lb 104), tom. Henceforth, indeed, we find both name 
hat they did not even prevent the second fleet continually united. A few years after the deatn . 
under Demosthenes and Enrymedon from touch- Archidamus, Alexander, king of Epirus, was • 
ing at the islands of the Choerades, immediately by the Tarentines, and landed in Italy, b. o 
opposite to the entrance of their harbour, and taking The operations of his iuccewive campaign 8 . * 
on hoard some auxiliaries ‘^furnished by the Mesas- were continued till B.c. 326, ere very imp«” 
{dans. (Id. vii. S3.) known to us, bat he appears to have first turn 

Another long interval now elapses, daring which arms against the Messapasus, and oompeiJ^J" 
the history of Tarentum is to os almost a blank ; to conclude a peace with the Tarentines, be ^ 
yet the few notices we hear of the city represent it proceeded to make war upon the Lurentf" ^ 
as in a state of great prosperity. We are told Bruttians. But his arms were attended ™ d 
that at one time (apparently about 380 — 360 b c.) siderable soooess m this quarter alsos he 1 ijpar 
Arcbytas, the Pythagorean philosopher, exercised a the Samnites and Lucanians in a n rU i- 

parainount influence over the government, and filled Paestom, and penetrated mfo the heart ot w» 
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tian territory. Meanwhile, however, he liad quar- 
relled with his allies the Tarentines, so that he 
turned against them, tdri^foeir colony of Heracleia, 
and endeavoured to transfer the congress of the 
Greek cities from thence to a place on the river 
Acalandrus, in the territory of Thurii. (Strab. vi. 
p. 280 ; Liv. viii. 24 ; Justin, xii. 2 ) Hence his 
death, in b.c. 226, only liberated the Tarentines 
from an enemy instead of depriving them of an ally. 
They appear from this time to have either remained 
tranquil or carried on the contest single-handed, till 
B. c. 303, when we find them again invoking fiurign 
assistance, and, as on a former occasion, eroding * 
Sparta for aid. This was again furoisbed 
and a large army of mercenaries landed at 7r'"ututn 
under Cleonymus, the uncle of the Spartan king 
But though he compelled the Meseapians and L p ea- 
rn h. ns to sue for peace, Cleonymus soon alienated the 
minds ot his Greek allies by his arrogance and 
luxurious habits, and became the object of gene-al 
hatred before he quitted Italy. (Died, xx J04 ) 
According to Strabo, the Taientmro subsequently 
called in the assistance of Agathocles (Strab. vi. p. 
280); but we fiud no mention of this elsewhere, and 
Diodorus tells us that he concluded an alliance with 
the Iapygians and Peucetians, which could hardly 
have been done with favourable intentions towards 
rurentum. (Diod. xxi. p. 490.) 

Not long after this the Tarentines first came into 
collision with a more formidable foe than their neigh- 
bours, the Messapians and Lucamans. The wars of 
the Romans with the Sammtcs, in which the de- 
scendants of the latter people, the Apulians and 
Lucanians, were from time to time imolvcd, had 
renden a the name and power of Rome familiar to 
the Greek cities on the Tarentine gulf and coast of 
the Adriatic, though their arms were not earned 
into that part of Italy till about b. c. 283, when 
they rendeied assistance to the Thurians aguinst the 
Lucanians [Thukii]. But long before this, as 
early as the commencement of the Second Sammte 
War (u, c. 326), the Tarentines are mentioned in 
Roman history as supporting the Neapolitans with 
promises of succour, which, however, they never 
sent ; and afterwards exciting the Lucamans to war 
against the Romans. (Liv. viii. 27.) Agum, in 
B. c. 321 we are told that they sent a haughty em- 
bassy to command the Samnites and Romans to 
desist from hostilities, and threatened to declare wai 
on whichever party refused to obey. (Id. ix. 14.) 
But on this occasion also they did not put their 
threat in execution. At a subsequent period, pro- 
bably about u. o. 303 (Arnold's Rome, vol. ii. p. 
315), the Tarentines concluded a treaty with Home, 
by which it was stipulated that no Roman ships of 
■war should pass the Lacinian cape. (Appian, Sam- 
mt ‘ 7.) It was therefore a direct breach of this 
treaty when, in b. c. 302, a Roman squadron of ten 
fillips under L. Cornelius, which had been sent to 
the assistance of the Thurians, entered the Taren- 
tine gulf, and even approached within sight of the 
c jty. The Tarentines, whose hostile disposition was 
already only half concealed, and who are said to 
«av e been the prime movers in organising the con- 
federacy against Rome which led to the Fourth Sam- 
War (Zonar. viii. 2.), immediately attacked the 
Woman ships, sunk four of them, and took one. After 
tins they proceeded to attack the Thurians on ac- 
count of their having called in the Romans, expelled 
he Roman garrison, and made themselves masters 
<* tiie city, (Appiar Sown. 7. § 1 ; Zonar. viii. 
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2.) The Romans sent an embassy to JiJbntum to 
complain of these outrages; but their demands bring 
refused, and tbrir ambassador treated with con- 
tumely, they had now no choice but to declare war 
wpon the Tarentines, b.c. 28$, (Appian, l. c. § 2; 
i£onar. L a. ; Dion Cass. Fr. 145.) Nevertheless, 
the war was at fir * -jerried on with little energy ; 
but meanwhile the T axentmes, following their WBr&l 
policy, had invited Pyrrhus. king of Epirus, to their 
assistance. That nipuari i> t.-adtly accepted the over- 
ture, and sent over his general Mita to occupy the 
' itadel of TSrenttim with 3(g)U uieti^vhile he himself 
t..! lowed in the winter. (Zonar. viii. 2 ; Pint, Pffrrh, 
15. I*) ' 

It usual to represent the Tarentines as at this 
jtfriod Mink in luxury a n£ effeminacy, so that they 
were unable to defend th^nselves, and hence com- 
pelled to have recourse to the assistance of Pyrrhus. 
But there is certainly mu#h exaggeration in this 
view. They were n<‘ 'g>ubt accustomed to rely much 
upun the aims mere paries, but so were all the 
more wealthy orgies of Greece ; and it is certain that 
the Tarentines themselves (apart from their allies 
and mercenaries), furnished not only a considerable 
body of cavalry, but a large force or phalanx of 
heavy-armed infantry, called the Leucaspids, from 
their white shields, who are especially mentioned as 
serving under Pyrrhus at the battle of Aseulum. 
(Dionys. xx. Fr. Didot. 1, 5.) It is unnecessary 
here to repeat the history of the campaigns of that 
monarch. His first successes for a time saved 
Tarentum itself from the brunt of the war : but 
when he at length, after his final defeat by Curius, 
withdrew from Italy (b. c . 274). it was evident that 
the full weight of the Roman arms would fall upon 
Tarentum. Pyrrhus, indeed, left Milo with a gnr- 
rison to defend the city, but the Tarentines them- 
selves w« 'e divided into two parties, the one of which 
was disposed to submit to Rome, while the other 
applied lor assistance to Carthage. A Carthaginian 
fleet was actually sent to Tarentum, but it arrived 
too late, for Milo bad already capitulated and sur- 
rendeied the citadel into the hands of the Roman 
consul Papinus, b.c. 272. (Zonar. viii. 6 ; Oros. 
iv. 3.) 

From this time Tarentum continued subject to 
Rome. The inhabitants were indeed left in posses- 
sion of their own laws and nominal independence, 
but the city was jealously watched; and a Roman 
legion seems to have been commonly stationed there. 
(Pol. ii. 24.) During the First Punic War the 
Tarentines are mentioned as furnishing ships to the 
Romans (Pol. i. 20): but with this exception we 
hear no more of it till the Second Punie War, when 
it became a military post of great importance. 
Hannibal was from an early period desirous to make 
himself master of the city, which, with its excellent 
port, would at once have secured his communications 
with Africa. It is evident also that there was a strong 
Carthaginian party in the city, who shortly after 
the battle of Cannae, opened negotiations with Han- 
nibal, and renewed them upon a subsequent occasion 
(Liv.xxii, 61, xxiv. 18); but they were kept down 
by the presence of the Roman garrison, and it was 
not till u. c. 212 that Nico and Philemon™, two of 
the leaden of this party, found an opportunity to 
betray the city into his hands. (Liv. xxv« 8— TO; 
Pol. viii. 26—33.) Even then the Roman garrison 
still held the citadel; and Hannibal having foiled in 
his attempts to carry this fottxm by assault^ mu 
compelled to resort to a blockade. He cot it off on 
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the lead side by drawing a double line of fortifies city enjoyed considerable proeperity in his day. But 
tions across the isthmus, and made himself master it was greatly fallen from its former splendour, and 
of the sea by dragging a part of the fleet which was only ocoapied the site of the ancient citadel, with a 
shut up within the inner port (or Mare Piccolo ), small part of the adjoining isthmus. (Strab. vi. p. 
across the narrowest part of the isthmus, and 278.) It was, however, one of the few cities which 
launching it again in the outer bay. (Pol. viii. still retained the Greek language and manners, in 
34 — 36; Liv. uv. 11.) This state of things con- common with Neapolis and Rhegium. (Jb. p. 258.) 
tinued for more than two yearn, during the whole of The salubrity of its climate, as well as the fertility 
which time the Carthaginians continued masters of of its territSy, and, above all, the importance of fa 
the city, while the Roman garrison still maintained port, preserved it from tire complete decay into which 
possession of the citadel, and the besiegers were so many of the cities of Magna Graeoia fell under the 
unable altogether to jgevent them from receiving Roman government It is repeatedly mentioned 
supplies from without, though on one occasion the dining the civil ware between Octavian, Antony, and 
Romans, having sent a considerable fleet under D. Sex. Pom pet os as a naval station of importance; and 
Quintius to attempt the relief of the place, this was it was there that in b. c. 36 a fresh arrangement 
met by the Tarentines, and after an obstinate con- was come to between Octavian and Antony, which 
flict the Roman fleet was defeated and destroyed, we And alluded to by Tacitus as the “ Tarantinum 
(Liv. xxv. 15, xxvi. 39, xxvii. 3.) At length in fbedus.” (Appian, B. C. ii. 40, ▼. 60, 80,84, 93 
b. c. 209 Fabius determined if poesible to wrest —99; Tac. Aim. i. 10.) 

from Hannibal the possession of this important post; Even under the jgmptre Tarentam continued to be 
and laid siege to Tarentam while the Carthaginian one of the chief seaports of Italy, though in warn 
general was opposed to Maroellus. He himself en- measure eclipsed by the growing importance of 
camped on the N. of the port, close to the entrance, Brundusium (Tac. Am i. xiv. 12, Hist n. 83.) 
so that he readily put himself in communication An additional colony of veterans was sent there un- 
with M. Livius, the commander of the citadel. But der Nero, but with little effect, most of them haring 
while he was preparing his ships and engines for the soon again dispersed. (Tao. Ansa xiv. 27.) No 
assault, an accideut threw in his way the oppor- subsequent mention of Tareotum Is found in history 
tunity of surprising the city, of which he r made until after the fall of the Western Empire, but it 
himself master with little difficulty. The Cartha- then appears as a considerable town, and bean an 
ginian garrison was put to the sword, as well as a important part in the Gothic Wars on account of its 
large part of the inhabitants, and the whole city strength as a fortress, and the excellence of its port, 
was given up to plunder. (Id. xxvii. 12, 15, 16; (l’rocop. B. G. iii. 23, 27, 37, iv. 26, 34.) It was 
Plut. Fab . 21 — 23.) Livy praises the rnagna- taken by Belisarius, but retaken by Totila in a. i). 
nimity of Fabiu.s in not carry ing oil* tho statues and 549, and continued in the hands ot *hc Gotha till it 
other works of art m which Tarentum abounded was finally wrested from them by Narses. From 
(Liv. xxvii. 16; Plut. Fab. 23); but it is certain that time it continued subject to the Byzantine Em- 
that he transferred from thence t<» Rome a celebrated pire till a. d. 661, when it was taken by the Lom- 
statue of Hercules by Lysippus, which long odn- bard Romoaldue, duke of Beneventum (P. Disc, 
tinued to adorn the Capitol. (Stxab. vi. p. 278; vi. 1) ; and afterwards fell successively into tho 
Plin. xxxiv. 7. s. 18.) The vast quantity of gold hands of the Saracens and the Greek emperors. The 
and silver which fell into the hands of the victors latter did not finally lose their hold of it till it was 
sufficiently bears out the accounts of the great taken by Robert Guiscard in 1063. It has ever 
wealth of the Tarontines. (Liv. L c.) since formed part of the kingdom of Naples. The 

Tarentum had already suffered severely cm its modern city of Tarentum has a population of about 
capture by Hannibal, and there can be no doubt that 20,000 souls; it is the see of an archbishop, and 
it sustained a still severer blow when it was retaken still ranks as the most important city in this part of 
by Fabius. (Strab. vi. p. 278 ) It was at first Italy. But it is confined to the space occupied by 
proposed to degrade it to a condition similar to that the ancient citadel, the extremity of the peninsula 
of Capua, hut this wae opposed by Fabius, and the or promontory between the two porta: thil is now an 
decision was postponed till after the war. (Liv. island, the low isthmus, which connected it with the 
xxvii 25.) What the final resolution of the senate mainland having been out through by king F*rai- 
was, wa know not; but Tarentam is alluded to at a nand I., for the purpose of strengthening its fortin- 
auhsequent period, as still retaining its position of cations. . 

an allied city, * urbs foederuta.” (Liv. xxxv. 16.) Scarcely any remains are now extant of the ^we- 
lt j* Certain that it still remained the chief place in brated and opulent city of Tarentum. Never 
that part of Italy, and was the customary residence (says Swinburne) was a place more complete y 
Of the praetor or other magistrate who was sent to swept off the face of the earth.’ 1 Some slight re- 
thao. of Italy. Thus we And in b. c. 185, L. mains of an amphitheatre (of course of Roman da ; 
Ftietumius sent thither to cany on investigations are visible outside the walls of the modern <s « 7» 
into the conspired* that had arisen ont of the while within it the oonvent of the Celestines u d 
B acchana lian rites, as an among the slave on the foundations of an ancient temple. 
population. (Liv. xlxix. 9ft, 41.) But it is never- extent of the ancient city can bo veiy impert J 
theleaa clear tost it was (fo dsmmon with the other determined. A few alight vestiges of the a 
Greek cities of this part tf ltoJy) fallen into a state walls are, however, viable near an old ebuen g 
efgreatdee*r; andiheow, i* B.C. 188, mood* the bear, the name of Sta Maria dt Ww****?^, 
colonies feet oat hr 0: Graoche*, wa» one to Tawn- mile, from the gates of the modern *■* ^ 

tom, which apptan to have aaramed the title of it no doubt that tho walle extended 
Colonia NeptUBjaT (Veil. Pat. i. 15) Plin. iii. 11. tho one tide to the Metro 
e. 1«; me Moouneea, in der SmAsuoAm to the outer tea. The general Sesm of tnee* j 

ihmdhchfft. (at 1848, pp. 40—91.) Aooording to time triangular, having the dMd«" JTi 
St rebo this colony became a flourishing one, and the which is now joined to the opposite ***** J 
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bridge of seven arches. This was already the case 
in Strabo's time, though no mention of it is found 
at the time of the siege, Ja^pannibal 

The general form and arrangement of the city 
cannot be better described than they are by Strain. ! 
He says : “ While the whole of the rest of the t 
Tarentine gulf is destitute of ports, there is here 
a very large and fair port, closed at the entrance 
by a large bridge, and not less than 100 stadia 
in circumference. [This is beneath the : the 
Martt Piccolo is more than 16 miles (I26stadk) 
in circuit.] On the side towards the inner recess of j 
the pact it forms an isthmus with the axttefcr m\< ! 
so that the city lies upon a peninsula; and jibe nc& j 
of the isthmus is so low that ships can ia»% £ 
drawn over the land from one aide to the other. 
The whole city also Iks low, but rises a little 
towards the citulel. The ancient wall oomprisea a 
circuit of great extent; but now, the greater part of 
the space adjoining the isthmus is deserted, and 
only that part still subsists whies adjoins tits mouth 
of the port, where aleo the Acropolis is situated. 
The portion still remaining is such as to make up a 
considerable city. It has a splendid Gymnasium, 
and a good-sized Agora, in which stands the bronze 
colossal statue of Jupiter, the largest in existence 
next to that at Rhodes. In the interval between 
he Agora and the mouth of the port is the Acropolis, 
which retains only a few remnants of the splendid 
monuments with which it was adorned in ancient 
times. For the greater part were either destroyed 
by the Carthaginians when they took the city, or 
♦ ariied off as booty by the Homans, when they made 
themselves masters of it by assault. Among these 
is the "dossal bronze statue ot Hercules in the 
Capitol, a work of Lysippus, which was dedicated 
theie as an offering by Fabius Maximus, who took 
the city.” (Strab. vi. p. 278.) 

In the absence of all extant remains there is very 
little to be added to the above description. But 
Polybius, in his detailed narrative of the capture of 
the city by Hannibal, supplies us with some local 
names and details. The principal gate on the E. 
side of the city, in the outer line of walls, seems to 
have been that called the Temcnid Gate (cu nv\ at 
TijuiviScu, Pol. viii. 30); outside of which was a 
mound or tumulus called the tomb of Hyacinthus, 
whose worship had obviously been brought from j 
Sparta. A broad street called the Batheia, or Low 
Street, led apparently from this gate towards the in- 
terior of the city. This from its name may be con- 
jectured to have lain close to the port and the 
water’s edge, while another broad street led from 
thence to the Agora, (/b. 31.) Another street 
called the Soteira (Swreqra) was apparently on the 
opposite side of the city from the Batheia, and must 
therefore have adjoined the outer sea. (/&. 86.) 
Immediately adjoining the Agora was the Museum 
(Moi/<r«?oj/) f a public building which seems to have 
served for festivals and public banquets, rather than 
tor any purposes connected with its name. (/£. 
7» a9 *) There is nothing to indicate the site of 
the theatre, alluded to by Polybius on the same 
occasion, except that it was decidedly within the 
city, which was not always the case. Strabo does 
not notice it, but it must have been a building of 
huge size, so as to be adapted for the general assem- 
ones of the people, which were generally held in it, 
as was the case also at Syracuse and in other Greelt 
cities. This is particularly mentioned on several 
occasions ; it was there that the Roman ambassadors 
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received the insult which finally led to tk&min of 
th. cit/. (Hot- i- 18. § 3i VkjM**. ii. 3, « 5j 
Appisn, S am mi L 7.) 

tivy inaccurately describee the citadel as standing 
on lofty dUfis (“praealtis rupibus,” xxv. 11); the 
ptiftasula «e which it stood rises indeed (as observed 
by Strabo) a tittle above the rest of the city, and I* 
k compered of a rocky soil; hut the whole *$6 k 
low, and m part, of it rises ta any considerable ele- 
vation, 'TbfMlf also that surround theA/ore Pic* 
aoh M»sf H$ng height, .and slope very gradual^ 
to its books, a* well as to the shore tip outer sea. 
There cast be up doubt that the port of Tarentum, 
property *> retied, worth* inlet now called the Jfors 
Piccaht v«r w little Sea,” but outside this the sea^sn 
the S. side of the city forms a bav or roadstead, 
which, affords good shelter to shipping, being par- 
tially sheltered from the SVf. by the two small 
islands of S. Pietro and S. Paolo , apparently the 
same which were known in anci ent sap t he 
Chokrxdbs. f vj£ 33.) 

Tarentum’ wa» celebrated in ancient times for the 
salubrity of its climate and the fertility of its terri- 
tory. Its advantages in both respects are extolled 
by Horace in a well-known ode (Cam. ii. 6), who 
says that its honey was equal to that of Hymettus, 
and its olives to those of Venafrum. Varro also 
praised its honey as the best in Italy (op. Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 12). Its oil and wines enjoyed a nearly 
equal reputation ; the choicest quality of the latter 
seems to have been that produced at Aulon (Hor. 

1. c. \ Martial, xiii. 125; Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8), a val- 
ley in the neighbourhood, on the slope of a hill still 
called Monte Melone [Auujn]. But ihe choicest 
production of the neighbourhood of Tarentum was 
its wool, which appears to have enjoyed an acknow- 
ledged supremacy over that of all parto of Italy. 
(Pirn. x\ix. 2. s. 9; Martial, l. c.; Varr. R. R. ii. 

2. § 18; Strab. vi. p. 284; Colum. vii. 2. § 3.) 
Nor was this owing solely to natural advantages, as 
wc learn that the Tarentines bestowed the greatest 
care upon the preservation and improvement of 
the biced of sheep. (Colum. vii. 4.) Taren- 
tuin was noted likewise for its breed of horses, 
which supplied the famous Tarentine cavalry, which 
was long noted among the Gieeks. Their territory 
abounded also in various kinds of fruits of the 
choicest quality, especially pears, figs, and chestnuts, 
and though not as fertile in com as the western 
shores of the Tarentine gulf, was nevertheless well 
adapted to its cultivation. At the same time its 
shores produced abundance of shell-fish of all de- 
scriptions, which formed in ancient times a favourite 
article of diet. Even at the present day the in- 
habitants of Taranto subsist to a great extent upon 
the shell-fish produced in the Mare Piccolo in * 
pro fusi on almost incredible. Its Pectens or scallo^a 
enjoyed a special reputation with the Roman epi- 
cures. (Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 34.) But by far the moat 
valuable production of this class was the Murex, 
which furnished the celebrated purple dye. The 
Tarentine purple was considered second only to the 
Tyrian, and for a long time was the most valuable 
known to the Romans. (Com. Nep. op. Plin. ix. 
39. s. 63.) Even in the time of Augustus it con- 
tinued to enjoy a high reputation. (Hor. Ep. ii. I, 
207.) So extensive were the manufactories of this 
dye at Tarentum that considerable mounds are still 
visible on the shore of the Mare Piccolo, composed 
wholly of broken shells of this specks. (Swinburne's 
Travels, vol. i. p- 239.) 
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The climate of Tarentnm, thoagh jastly praised 
by Horace for its mildness, was generally reckoned 
soft and enervating, and was considered as in some 
degree the cause of the luxurious and effeminate 
habits ascribed to the inhabitants (“ molle Taren- 
tum” Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 34; “ imbelle Tarentnm,” Id. 
Ep. i. 7. 45.) It is probable that this charge, 
as in many other cases, was greatly exaggerated; 
bat there is no reason to doubt that the Tarentines, 
like almost all the other Greeks who became a 
manufacturing and commercial people, indulged in a 
degree of luxury far exceeding that of the ruder 
nations of Central Italy. The wealth and opulence 
to which they attained in the 4 th century b. c. na- 
turally tended to aggravate these evils, and the Ta- 
rentines are represented as at the time of the arrival' 
of Pyrrhus enfeebled and degraded by luxurious in- 
dulgences, and devoted almost exclusively to the 
pursuit of pleasure. To such an excess was this 
carried that we are told the number of their annual 
festivals exceeded that of the dayB of the year. 
(Theopomp. ap. A then. iv. p. 166; Clearch. ap. 
A then. xii. p. 522 ; Strab. vi. p. 280; Aelisn, V. If. 
xii. 30.) Juvenal alludes to their love of feasting 
and pleasure when he calls it “ corona turn ac petu- 
laiis madidumque Tarentnm” (vi. 297). But it is 
certain, as already observed, that they were not in- 
capable of war: they furnished a considerable body 
of troops to the army of Pvrrhns ; and in the 
sea-fight with the Roman fleet off the entrance 
of the harbour, during the Second Punic War, 
they displayed both courage and skill in naval 
combat. (Liv. xxvi. 39.) In the time of their 
greatest power, according to Strabo, they could send 
into the field an army of 30,000 foot and 3000 
horse, besides a body of 1000 select cavalry called 
Hipporchs. (Strab. vi. p. 280.) The Tarentine 
light cavalry was indeed celebrated throughout 
Greece, ho that they gave name to a particular 
description of cavalry, which are mentioned under 
the name of Tarentines (T apavrtyoi), in ihe armies 
of Alexander the Great and his successors; ami the 
apjiellation continued in ut>e down to the period of 
the Koman Empire. (Arrian, Anab.; Id. Tact. 4 ; 
Pol. iv. 77, xi. 12 ; Liv. xxxv. 28; Aelian, Tael. 
2. p. 14 ; Suidas, ». v. Tapavrivot.) It is probable, 
however, that these may have been always recruited 
in great part among the neighbouring Messapians 
and Sallentines, who also excelled as light horsemen. 

With their habits of luxury the Tarentines un- 
doubtedly combined the refinements of the arts usu- 
ally associated with it, and were diligent cultivators 
of the fine arts. The great variety and beauty of 
their coins is, even at the present day, a sufficient 
proof of this, while the extraordinary numbers of 
them which are still found in the S. of Italy attest 
the wealth of the city. Ancient writers also speak 
of the numbers of pictures, statues, and other works 
of art with which the city was adorned, and of which 
a considerable number were transported to Rome. 
(Flor. i. 18 ; Stiab. vi. p. 278 ; Liv. xxvii. 1 6.) Among 
these the most remarkable were the colossal statue 
of Jupiter, mentioned by Strabo (I c.), and which 
was apparently still standing in the Agora in his 
time ; the bronae statue of Hercules by Lysippus 
already noticed; and a statue of Victory, which was 
also carried to Borne, where it became one of the 
chief ornaments of the Curia Julia. (Dion Cass, 
li. 22.) Hor were the Tarentines deficient in the 
cultivation of literature. In addition to Archytan, 
the Pythagorean philosopher, celebrated for his . 


mathematical attainments and discoveries, who long 
held at Tarentnm a place somewhat similar to that 
of Pericles at Athens (Diog. Laert viii. 4; Suhl. 
s. v. 'A px&rctt ; Athen. xii. p. 545), Aristoxemis 
the celebrated musician and disciple of Aristotle 
was a native of Tarentum ; as well as Rhinthon' 
the dramatic poet, who became the founder of a new 
species of -burlesque drama which was subsequently 
cultivated Sopater and other authors. (Said, 
s. v. 'PiWW.) It was from Tarentum also that the 
Romans received the first rudiments of the regular 
drama, Livius Andronicus, their earliest dramatic 
poet, having been a Greek of Tarentum, who was 
taken prisoner when the city fell into their hands 
(Cic. Brut. 18.) 

Polybius tells us that Tarentum retained many 
traces of its Lacedaemonian origin in local names 
and customs, which still subsisted in his day. Such 
was the tomb of Ilyacmthus already mentioned (Pol. 
viii. 30): the river Galaesus also was called by them 
the Eurotas (/fe. §5), thoagh the native name ulti- 
mately prevailed. Another custom which he notices 
as peculiar was that of burying their dead within 
the walls of the city, so that a considerable space 
within the walls was occupied by a necropolis. (Ib. 
30.) This custom be ascribes to an oracle, but it 
may have ariseu (as was the case at Agrigentum 
and Syracuse) from the increase of the city haring 
led to the original necropolis being inducted within 
the walls. 

The name of Tarentum (Tanas) was supposed to 
be derived from a river of the name of Takas 
(Tdpas). which is noticed by several ancient writers 
(Steph. B. s. v. Tdpat ; Paus. x. 10. § 8.) This 
in commonly identified with a deep, but sluggish, 
stream, which flows into the sea about 4 miles 
W. of the entrance of the harbour of Tarentum, and 
is still called T’ora, thnuch corrupted by the pea- 
santry into Fiume di Terra . (Romanelli, vul. i. 
p. 281 ; Swinburne, vol, i. p. 271.) The more cele- 
brated stream of the Galaksus flowed into the Mare 
JHccola or harbour of Tarentum on its N. shore: it 


is commonly identified with the small stream called 
Le Citrezze , an old church near which still retains 
the name of Sta Maria di (Jaleto . [Galakbl's] 
Another locality in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Tarentum, the name of which is associated with 
that of the city by Horace, is Aulov, a hill or ridge 
celebrated for the excellence of its wines. This is 
identified by local topographers, thoagh on very 
slight grounds, with a sloping ridge on the sea- 
shore al»out 8 miles SE. of Tarentnm, a part of 
which bears the name of Monte Melone , supposed 
to be a corruption of Avion* [Aulor]- A more 
obscure name, which is repeatedly mentioned in con- 
nection with Tarentum, is that of Saturium (S aTU ‘ 
piov). From the introduction of this name in t ie 
oracle alleged to have been given to Phalanthu* 
(htrab. vi. p. 279), it seems probable that it was an 
old native name, but it is not dear that there ev^ 
was a town or even village of the name. It » 
probable that it was that of a tract or district wi 
neighbourhood of Tarentum. Stephanos 
tium distinctly calls It x6p a w ^ ffi0V . v 10 

(j*. v. Zarlpiov ) ; and the authority of Servius, 
calls it a city (civitas) near Tarentum, is no * 
much in comparison. There was certainly no 
of the name in historical times. Virgil ft PPj® n 
epithet 44 Saturium * (as an adjective) to Ts 
itMlf (Georg, ii. 197} Ssrr. ad fa ' 
inentators, however, consider 44 saturi tw® 1 
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to be the true reading), and Horace speaks of “ Sa- 
tureiauutt cabellus” aa equivalent to Tarentine. 
(Sat. i 6. 59.) The meQfy of the locality is pre- 
served by a watch-tower cm the coast, about seven 
miles SE. of Tarentum, which is still called Torre 
di Saturo ( Roman el li, vol. i. p. 294 ; Zannoni Carta 
del Regno di Napoli). 

(Concerning the history and ancient institutions 
of Tarentum, see Heyue, Opuecula, vol, h. pp. 
217 — 232; and Lorentz, de Cwiiate Veterm a Ter 
t'mtinorum, 4to. Lips. 1833. The present state 
and localities are described by Swinburne, voh i. pp. 
226 — 270 ; Keppel Craven, Southern Tahtr, pp, 
174 — 190; and Romanelli, vol.L pp. 282—289 ; tag 
from the absence of existing remains, the w»*4q« idea 
of Tarentum have scarcely received as much atten- 
tion as they deserve.) [E. H. B.] 
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TARE'TICA (Taptri*-)/, or Topentcfi &Kpa, Ptol. 
v - ^ § *d)» a headland of Asiatic Sannatia zn the 
Pontus Euxinus, and in the neighbourhood of the 
modern town of Svdatki. [T. H. D.] 

TARGINES ( Tacino ), a small river of Biuttium, 
mentioned only by Pliny (ni. 10. s. 15) among the 
nvers on the E. coast of that peninsula. It is pro- 
bably the stream now called the Tacino , which rises 
in the mountains of the Sila t and falls into the Gulf 
<>f Squillace (Sinus Scylaceus). [E. H. B.] 

TAJtl'OHEAE or TAUICHAKAE (Tapi X ««. 
^trab. xvi. p. 764 ; Joseph. Vita, 32, 54, 73 ; 
^ a P*X««u, Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. § 1, et alibi; 
opt X «'° | Steph. B. a. v. ; Taricheae, Suet Tit, 4 ; 
arichea, Plin. v. 15 ; Eth. Taptxedrrjs), a city in 
-‘mer Galilee situated below a mountain at the 
southern end of the lake of Tiberias, and 30 stadia 
7" the cit y of Tiberias itself. (Joseph. B. J. ni. 

§ 1) It derived its name from its extensive 
manufactories for salting f.sh. (Strab. I c.) It was 
8 rori Pty fortified by Josephus, who made it his head- 
quarters in the Jewish war ; and it was taken by 
i us with great slaughter. (Joseph. B. J. iii. 10. 

J""®*) La ruins stand upon a rising ground, 
^ ed Keralc, where at present there is a Muslim 
1 at the southern end of the lake. The river 
f° r J r, » in issuing from the lake, runs at first south 
mil * 'p a ^ u !? on £» then turns west for half a 
e * rising ground Kerak stands in the 

eas? i f Ween river and lake, and was a place 
1 y defensible according to the ancient mode of 
ecT) are ‘ (Robinson, BibL Res. vol, ii. p. 387, 2nd 

'l ARNE (T dpvrj'), is mentioned by Homer (Tit v. 
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44), and after him by Strabo (ix. p. 41$), town 
in Asia Minor; but Pliny (v, 30) knap* a Tame only as 
a fountain of Mount Tmolus in Lydia. [L. &] 
TABNiS (Tara), a river in Gallia, a branch of 
Garonne. It rises near Mount hot dre, in the 
Cev etme Sf text hows in the upper part of its course 
in a deep weftey. After running near 200 mites it 
joins the m below NMme. SkMos Aw£- 
linarie (24, 44) oalls it « eta* TaroW » (X**>aA.) 
Ausonios (Jfomlla, v. 465) «|m*Jes of the gold found 
m the bed of the Turn:— 

44 Kt wrffertim postpone* Gallia Temn.' 

[G.L.] 

TAROBU'NITM (T ap6Sovrov) t a town in the 
south-west of Germany, between Mom Abnoba and 
the Rhenus. (Ptol. ii. 1 1 . §’ 30.) It is universally 
identified with Mark Zarten near Freiburg in the 
Breiegau, which, down to the 8th century, bore the 
name of Zarduna, * varne which is framed from 
Tarodunum iu the samr way in which Zabem ia 
formed from Tabemae. [L. S.] 

TARO' N A (Tapatva, Ptol. iii. 6. § 5), a place in 
the interior of the Ohersonesus Taurica. [T. H. D.] 
TARPHE (T dfxpy: Eth. Tap^cuos), a town of the 
Locri Epicnemidii, mentioned by Homer (Tl. ii. 533). 
It was situated upon a height in a fertile and woody 
country, and was said to have derived its name from 
the thickets in which it 6tood. In the time of 
Strabo it had changed its name into that of Pharygae 
(♦apifyeu), and was said to have received a colony 
from Argos. It contained a temple of Hera Phary- 
guea. It is probably the modern Pundoivtza. (Strab. 

ix. p. 426; Groskurd and Kramer, ad be.; Steph. 
B. s. v .; Leake, Northern Greece , vol. iv . p. 179.) 

TARPODIZUS (It. Ant. p. 230 ; It. Hier. p. 
569; in Geog. Kav. iv. 6, Tarpodizon), a town in 
the E. oi t'hracu, on the load from Byzantium to 
Anchialus. According to Kiepeit, its site answers 
to that of the modern Bnjuk-Derbend ; according to 
Keichard, to that of Kodsje-Tarla ; according to 
Lapie, to that of Dewlet-Agatch. But in some 
maps it is placed nearly duo south of Sadame, and 
on or near the river Ariiscus: if this is correct, 
Tarpodizua must have been in the neighbourhood of 

Ertkli. [ J. R.] 

TARQUI'NII ( TapKuvla , Strab. Dionys.; Tetp- 
Kuvivai , Ptol : Eth. Tarquiniensis ; Cometo ), one of 
the most ancient and important cities of Etruria, 
situated about 4 miles from the Tyrrhenian sea, 
and 14 miles from Centumcellae (Civita Vecchia) f 
near the left bank of the river Marta. All ancient 
writers represent it as one of the most ancient of the 
cities of Etruria; indeed according to a tradition 
generally prevalent it was the parent or metropolis 
of the twelve cities which composed the Etruscan 
League, in the same manner as Alba was represented 
as the metropolis of the Latin League. Its own 
reputed founder was Tarchon, who according to some- 
accounts was the son, according to others the brother, 
of the Lydian Tyrrhenus ; while both versions repre- 
sented him as subsequently founding all the other 
cities of the league. (Strab. v. p. 219; Serv. ad Am. 

x. 179, 198.) The same superiority of Tarquinii 
may be considered as implied in the legends that 
represented the divine being Tages, from whom all 
the sacred traditions and religious rites of the 
Etruscans were considered to emanate, as springing 
out of the soil at Tarquinii (Cic. de JHv . ii. 23; 
Ccnsorin. de Die Nat. 4; Joan. Lyd. de Ost. 3.) 
Indeed it seems certain that there was ariose oonnec- 
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tion considered as subsisting between this Tages and B.a 896, had indeed the effect of bringing the 
Tarchon himself, the eponymous hero of Tarquinii. Romans into immediate collision with the cities 
(Mil Her, Etrusker,vo\. i. p. 73.) It is impossible here which lay next beyond it, and among these Tar- 
to discuss the historical bearings of these traditions, quinii and Volsinii seem to have taken the lead, 
which seem to point to Tarquinii as the point from Already in b. c. 889, we find the Tarquinians join* 
whence the power and civilisation of the Etruscans ing with the other cities of Southern Etruria in an 
emanated as from a centre, while on the other hand attempt to recover Sutrium : the next year their 
there is another body of traditions which seems to territory ms in its turn invaded by the Romans, who 
represent that people as gradually extending them- took the towns of Cortuosa and Contenebra, both 
selves from the north , and Cortona as the first centre places otherwise unknown, bnt which appear to have 
and stronghold of their power. [Etruria, Vol. I. been dependencies of Tarquinii. (Liv. vi. 3, 4 ) 
p. 859.] A somewhat different version is given by From this time we hear no more of them till b.c. 
Justin, who states that Tarquinii was founded by the 358, when the Tarquinians, having ravaged the 
Thessalians, probably meaning the Pelasgians from Roman territories, the consol C. Fabius marched 
Thessaly, to whom Hellanicus ascribed the colonisa- against them, but was defeated m a pitched battle, 
tion of Etruria in general. (Justin, xx. 1; Hel- and 307 of the prisoners taken on the occasion 
lanic. a p Dionys. i. 28.) were put to death in the Forum of Tarquinii, as a 

But whatever value may be attached to these sacrifice to the Etruscan deities. (Liv. viL 12, 15.) 
traditions, they may at least be admitted as proving Shortly after, we figui the Tarquinians and Falwcans 
the reputed high antiquity and early power of Tar- again in arms, and m the first battle which occurred 
quinii as compared with the other cities of Southern between them and the Romans they are said to have 
Etruria: and this is confirmed by the important obtained the victory by putting forward their priests 
position it apjieara to have held, when its name first with flaming torches and serpents in their hands, 
appears in connection with the Roman history. Ci- to strike terror into their assailants. (Liv. vii. Hi, 
cero calls it “ urbem Etruriae florentissimam ” at 17). But the Etruscans were defeated in their 
the time when Demaratus, the father of Tarqui- tuin by C. Marcius Rutilns, who was named du- 
ring Priscus, was said to have established himself tator to oppoeo tttem : and two years later (b c. 
there. (Cic. de Rep. ii. 19.) It is reiparkable 354) the Romans took a sanguinary revenge foi the 
indeed that the story which derived the origin of the massacre of their prisoners, by putting to death, in 
Roman king Tarquinius from Corinth represented the Forum at Rome, 358 of the captives taken from 
his father Demaratus as bringing with him Greek the Tarquinians, chiefly of noble birth. (7ft. 19) 
artists, and thus appears to ascribe the first origin Rut the spirit of the Tarquinians was not yet subdued, 
or introduction of the arts into Etruria, as well as and with the support of the Faliscans and Caentc', 
its religions institutions, to Tarquinii. (Plin. xxxv. who now for a short time took part against Rome, • 
12. s. 43; Strab. v. p. 220.) It is unnecessary to they continued the war till b. c. 351, when they 
repeat here the well-known story of the emigration sued for peace, and obtained a truce for forty years, 
of an Etruscan Lucnmo from Tarquinii to Rome, (7ft. 19 — 22.) 

where he became king nnder the name of Lucius This truce appears to have been faithfully ol»- 
Tarquinius. (Liv. i. 34; Dionys. iii. 46 — 48; Cic. served, for we hear nothing more of liostilitieb with 
de Rep. ii. 19,20; Strab. v. p. 219.) The con- Tarquinii till n c. 311, when the Tarquinians 
nection with Tarquinii is rejected by Niebuhr, as a appear to have united with the other confederate 
mere etymological fable, but it is not easy to say on cities of Etruria in attacking the Roman colony of 
what grounds. The name of Tarquinius, as that of Sutrium. They were, however, defeated by the 
a gens or family, as well as that of the city, is Roman consul Aemilius Barbula, and again the nr.t 
undoubtedly Etruscan; the native form being year by Q. Fabius, who followed up his victory by 
“Tarcnaa:” and the strong infusion of Etruscan- passing the Ciminian forest, and carrying hi» arms 
influence into the Roman state before the close of for the first time into Northern Etruria. There is 

the regal period is a fact which cannot reasonably no doubt that the Tarquinians, though not mentioned 

be questioned. It is remarkable also that the by name, bore a part in this contest as well as in the 
Roman traditions represented the Tarquinians as great battle at the Vadimonian lake in the following 
joining with the Veientes in the first attempt to year (n. c. 309), as we find them soon after making 
restore the exiled TarqninB, n.c. 509, though from their submission to Rome, and purchasing the favour 
this time forth we do not again hear of their name of the consul Decius by sending him supplies o 
for mors than a centnry. (Liv. ii. 6, 7 ; Dionys. com. (Liv. ix, 32, 35—39, 41.) They now o - 
▼. 14.) The story of the emigration of the elder tained a fresh truce for forty years (7ft. 41) ; an 
Tsrquin to Rome , as well as that of his father De- from this time we hear no more of them as an m v- 
maratus from Corinth, may fairly be deemed un- pendent nation. Whether this long truce, like 1 
worthy of belief in its present form; but it is probable last, was faithfully observed, or the Tarquinians oiu 
that in both cases there was a historical foundation more joined in the final struggles of the ^ trUf *[V 
for the fiction. for independence, wo know not ; but it is ce 

After the war already mentioned, in the first that they passed, in common with the otner 
year of the Republic, no subsequent mention of cities of Etruria, gradually into the 
Tarquinii occurs in Roman history till b.c. 398, pendent allies of Rome, which they retained ti ^ 
when the Tarquinians took up arms, and ravaged Social War (b. o. 90), when they as well 
the Roman territories, while their army was en- other Etruscans obtained the full 
gaged in the siege of Veil. They were, however, (AppUn, B. C. i. 49.) The only mention otw^ 
intercepted on their march home, and all their booty that occurs in this interval is du nng K i 
taken from them. (Liv. ▼. 16.) Livy distinctly Punic War, when the dtisens came fonww ^ lli3 
calls them on this occasion ‘*novi boetes:” but from nish the expedition of Scipio wRh s»»-«o Libcr 
this time they took an active part in the wars of the fleet. (Liv. xxviii. 45.) Aocorrting w ^ ^ 
Etruscans with Rome. The conquest of Veii in Coloniarum a body of colonists was sen 
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Grace bus; but though it is there termed “ Cohmia discovered, will be found in Dennis 'a Etruria (voh i. 
Tarquinii," it is certain that it did not retain the, pp. 281—364.) [fi. H. R] 

title of a colony i Cicero djjfinctly speaks of it ns. a TAltRACI'NA (Taftfidwa, Stmb.; Tafifabtqpa, 
“ municipium and the larquimenses are ranked Staph. B. : Eth. Tap^cucaflnts } Tarracine nsis : Ter* 
by Pliny among the ordinary municipal towns of raevta), a city of Latinm in the more extended sense 
Etruria. Its municipal rank is farther confirmed of that name, but originally a Volscian city, situated 
by inscriptions recently discovered on the site. {Lib. on the Tyrrhignian sea, about 10 miles from Ciroeii, 
Col. p. 219 ; Cic. pro Caec. 4 ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8 ; and at the extremity of the Pomptme Marshes. Itwas 
Ptol. ni. 1. § 50 ; Inscr. in Bullett. d. Inst. Arch, ai*u known by the name of Am| S&b, and we learn 
1830, pp. 198, 199.) From these last records we from Pliny and Livy that this its Volscian name, 
learn that it was apparently still a flourishing town * hilc Tarracina was that b« which it was known to 
in the time of the Antonines, and its name is still i toe Latins and Romans. (Plm in. &* s. 9 j Ennius 
found in the Tabula near three centuries later a p. Feat. ». r. Anzor ; Liv. iv. 69.) The name of 
{Tab. Pent,) It is probable, therefore, that it sur^, Anxur \? frequently u*v. at a much latei period by 
vived the fall of the Western Empire, and owed its the Roman poets (H<r. Sat . i, 5 . 26; Lucan, iii. 
final desolation to the Saracens. 84; Maiial, v. 1. 6 , Ac.), obviously because Tar- 

At the present day the site of the aucienr city is racma could not be introduced in verse; but Cicero, 
wholly desolate and uninhabited ; but on a lull about Livy, and all other prose writers, where they are 
a mile and a half distant stands the modem city of speaking of the Roman town, universally call it 
Cometo, the origin of which does not date further Tarracina. The Gree^ Cerivation of the latter name 
back than the eighth or ninth cent 1117 It was pro- suggested by Tiiti;*bo [y. 2. 233), who says it was 
bably peopled with the surviving inhabitants of Tar- originally caUad Tpaxi*^, from its rugged situation, 
quinii. The site of the latter is clearly marked: it is probably a mere etymological fancy. The firbt 
occupied, like most Etruscan cities, the level summit mention of it in history occurs in the treaty between 
of a hill, bounded on all .sides by steep, though not Home and Carthage concluded in b. c. 509, in which 
precipitous eacarptnenth, and occupying a space of the people of Tarracina are mentioned in common wnh 
about a mile and u half in length, by half a mile in those of Circeii, Antium, &c., among the subjects or 
its greatest breadth. It is still known as I 'ttrehtna, dependencies of Rome. (Pol. iii. 22 .) It seems cer- 
tliough called also the Piano di Civita. Hardly any tain therefore that Tarracina, well as Circeii, was 
ruins are now visible, but the outline of the walls included m the Roman dominions before the fall of 
may be traced around the brow of the lull, partly by the monarchy. But it is clear that it must have 
foundations still in situ, partly by fallen blocks. The again fallen under the dominion of the Volscians, pro- 
lngbest point of the hill (furthest to the W. and bably not long after this period. It was certainly in 
Purest to the Marla ) seems to have served as the the possession of that people, when its name next 
Arx or cit ulel, and here the foundations of some appears in history, in li. c 406. On that occasion 
buildings, supposed to be temples, may be traced, it was attacked by N. Fabius Ainbustus, and takefl 
Numerous fragments of buildings of Roman date are by a sudden assault, while the attention of the Vol- 
abo visible, and though insignificant in themselves, scian armi« s was drawn ofT in another direction, 
prove, in conjunction with the inscriptions already (Liv. iv. 57; Diod. xiv. 16.) Livy speaks of it us 
mentioned, that the site was well inhabited in Roman having at this time enjoyed a long period of power 
times. (Dennis's Etruria, vol. i. pp. 371 — 385.) and prosperity, and still possessing great wealth, 

But by far the most interesting remains now which was plundered oy the lioinan armies. A few 
visible at Tarquinii are those of the Necropolis, which years afterwards (». c. 402) it again fell into the 
occupied almost the whole of the hill opposite to the hands of the Volscians, tluough the negligence of 
city, at the W. extremity of which stands the the Roman garrison (Liv. v. 8 ). In B. c. 400, it 
modern town of Cometo. The whole surface of the was again besieged by the Roman arms under Vale- 
hill (says Dennis) “ is rugged with tumuli, or wlmt rius Potitus, and though his first assaults wero re- 
have once been such,*' whence the appellation by pulsed, and he was compelled to have recourse to a 
^hich it is now known of Montar ozzi. Vast num- blockade, it soon after fell into liis hands, {lb. 12, 
hers of these tombs have been opened, and have 1 3.) An attempt of the Volscians to recover it in 
Jiclded a rich harvest of vases, ornaments, and other 397 proved unsuccessful {lb. 16), and from this 
°bjects of antiquity. But the most important are time the city continued subject to Rome. Nearly 
those of which the walls are adorned with paintings, 70 years later, after the conquest of Priyemum, it 
* llc h possess a double interest, both as works of art was thought advisable to secure Tarracina with a 
a *td from the light they throw upon Etruscan man- Roman colony, which was established there in b c. 
J»ere. It may indeed be asserted in general of the 329. (Liv. viii. 21; Veil. Pat. i. 14.) 
lutings in these tombs that while the influence of The condition of Tarracina as a Roman colony is 
Oreek art is unquestionably to be traced in their de- not quite clear, for Velleius notices it as if it had 
and execution, the subjects represented and the been one of the “ Coloniae Latinae, while Livy cer- 
nianners they exhibit are purely Etruscan. The tainly does not consider it as such, for he omita its 
number of these painted tombs found at Tarquimi name among the thirty Latin colonies in the time 
?. exceeds those which have been discovered on of the Second Punic War, while he on two ooca- 
10 site of any other city of Etruria; but they still sions mentions it in connection with the other raari- 
v ® n v a very small proportion to the whole num time colonies, Antium, Minturoae, &c. . In common 
or tombs opened, so’that it is evident this mode with these, the citizens of Tarracina in vain con- 
■' decoration was far from general. The paintings tended for exemption from military service during 
first opened, which are figured in the the Second Punic War, and at a later period 
to foil Inghirami, have since been allowed claimed exemption from naval service xlso. (Liv, 

decay, and have in great measure disap- xxvii. 38, xxxvi. 3.) There can, therefore, be no 
teroaf* descriptions of all the most in- doubt that Tarracina was a “ ooknua ntan&una 

n g of them, aa well as those more recently civiuin,” and it seems to have early become one of 
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the most important of the maritime towns subject 
to Rome. Ita position on the Appian Way, which 
hen first touched on the sea (Strab. v. p. 233 ; Hor. 
Sat. i. 5. 26), doubtless contributed to its prosperity ; 
and an artificial port seems to have in some degree 
supplied the want of a natural harbour, (Liv. 
xxvii. 4.) In a military point of view aleo its posi- 
tion was important^ as commanding the passage of 
the Appian Way, and the narrow defile of Lautulae, 
which was situated a short distance from the city 
on the side of Fundi. (Liv. xxii. 15.) [Lau- 
tulak.] 

Under the Roman Republic Tarracina seems to 
have continued to be a considerable and flourishing 
town. Cicero repeatedly notices it as one of the 
customary halting- places on the Appian Way, and 
for the same reason it is mentioned by Horace on 
his journey to Brundusium. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 59, 
adFam. vii. 23, ad Att. vii. 5; Hor. Sat i. 5. 
26; Appian, B. C. iii. 12; Val. Max. viii. 1. § 13 ) 
At the outbreak of the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey, Tarracina was occupied by the latter 
with three cohorts under the praetor Rutilius 
Lupus, but they abandoned their post, when Pompey 
withdrew to Bmndusium. (Caes. B. C. i. 24 ; Cic. 
ad Att viii. 11, b.) Again, during the civil war 
between Vespasian and Vitellius, Tarracina was 
evidently regarded as a place of importance in a 
military point of view, and was occupied by the 
partisans of Vespasian, but was wrested from them 
by L. Vitellius just before the death of his brother. 
(Tac. Hist. iii. 57, 76. 77.) It was at Tarracina 
also that the funeral convoy of Germanicus was met 
by his cousin Drusus and the chief personages of 
Rome. (Id. Arm. iii. 2.) The neighbourhood 
seems to have been a favourite site for villas under 
the Roman Empire; among others the Einperor 
Domitian had a villa there (Martial, v. 1. 6); and' 
it was ut another villa near the town, on the road to 
Fundi, that the emperor Galba was born. (Suet. 
Oalb. 4.) In addition to the other natural 'advan- 
tages of the situation, there existed mineral springs 
in the neighbourhood, which seem to have been 
much frequented. (Martial, v. 1. 6, x. 51.8.) The 
important position of Tarracina doubtless prevented 
its falling into decay as long as the Western Empire 
subsisted. Its name is found in the Itineraries as a 
“ civitas ” (/fm. Ant p. 187; Itin . //ter. p. 61 1) r 
and even after the fall of the Roman dominion it 
appears as a fortress of importance during the 
Gothic ware. (Procop. B. G. ii. 2, 4, Ac.) 

The position of Tarracina at the extremity of 
the Pomptine Marshes, just where a projecting 
ridge of the Volscian mountains runs down to the 
sea,' and separates the marshy tract on the W. from 
a similar but much smaller tract on the E., which 
exteuds from thence towards Fundi, must in all ages 
have rendered it a place of importance. The ancient 
city stood on the hill above the marshes. Horace 
distinctly describes it as standing on lofty rocks, which 
were conspicuous afar, from their white colour : — 

“ Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur ” 
(Hot. Sat i. 5. 26); and the same circumstance is 
alluded to by other Latin poets. (Lucan, iii. 84; 
SjL Jtal. viii. 392.) Livy also describee the original 
Volscian town as “ loco alto situm " (v. 12), though 
it extended also down the slope of the hill towards 
the marshtt(** urbe prona in paludes,” iv. 59). At 
a later period it not only spread itself down the hill, 
but occupied a considerable level at the foot of it 
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(as the modern city Btill does), in the neighbour- 
hood of the port. This last must always have been 
in great part artificial, but the existence of a regain r 
port at Tarracina is noticed by Livy as early as 
n. c. 210. (Liv. xxvii. 4.) It was subsequently 
enlarged and reconstructed under the Roman Em- 
pire, probably by Trajan, and again restored by 
Antoninus Pin* (Capit. Ant . P. 8.) Its remains 
are still distinctly visible, and the whole circuit of 
the ancient basin, surrounded by a massive mole, 
may be clearly traced, though the greater part ot 
it is nofe filled with sand. Considerable portions of 
the ancient walls also still remain, constructed 
partly in the polygonal style, partly in the more 
recent style known to the Romans as “ opus incer- 
tum.” Several ancient tombs and ruins of various 
buildings of Roman date are still extant in the 
modern city and along the line of the Via Appia. 
The modern cqjUedral stands on the site of an 
ancient temple, efSwhich only the substructions and 
two columns remain. This is generally called, 
though on very uncertain authority, a temple of 
Apollo. The most celebrated of the temples at 
Tarracina was, however, that of Jupiter, which is 
noticed by Livy (xxviii. 11, xl. ' 45), and the 
especial worship of this deity in the VolBcian city 
under the title of Jupiter Anxurus is alluded to by 
Vireil ( Aen . vii. 799). He was represented (as we 

are told by Servius) as a beautiful youth, and the 
figure of the deity corresponding to this description 
is found on a Roman coin of the Vibisn family. 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 340.) It is probable that this 
temple was situated in the highest part of the 
city, very probably in the ancient citadel, which oc- 
cupied the Bummit of a hill above the town, wheie 
remains of its walls and substructions are still ex- 
tant. 

Tarracina wsh distant by the Via Appia 62 miles 
from Rome, and 18 from the Forum Appii. {Itin. 
Ant p. 107; Itin. Ilier. p. 611; Westphal, Horn. 
Kamp. p. 68.) Three miles from the city, at the 
side of the Via Appia, as well as of the canal which 
was frequently used by travellers, was the fountain 
of Feronia, celebrated by Horace, together with the 
sacred grove attached to it. [Fkronia.] [E.H.B.J 
TA'KRACO (Ta#aM k ’» Ptol. ii. 6. § 17), an 
ancient city of Spain, probably founded by the Phoe- 
nicians, who called it Tarchon, which, according to 
Bochart, means 44 a citadel.” This name was pro 
b&bly derived from its situation on a high rock, 
between 700 and 800 feet above the sea; whence 
we find it characterised as “ arcs potens Tarraeo. 
(Auson. Clar. Urb. 9; cf. Mart x. 104.) R w** 
seated on the river Snlcis, on a bay of the M ft,e 
Internum, between the Pyrenees and the nyer 
Iberus. (Mela, ii. 6 ; Plin. iii. 8. s. 4.) Lny 
xxii. ‘22) mentions a “ partus Tarraconis ; " and ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes ( ap . Strab. iii. p. 15*U 1 
had a naval station or roads {vav<rraOpov) ; u 
Artemidorus {ap. Strab. 1. c.; Polyb. id. / 0) 
with more probability that it had none, and scarce y 
even an anchoring place; and Strabo himbell c 
it b\lptvos. This answers better to its ' Pf 6 e 
condition; for though a mole was constructed J® 

15th century with the materials of the Rnc 5? 1 ,■ i. 
phitlieatrc, and another subsequently by J®. .i 0 
man named John Smith, it still affords but m 
protection for shipping. (Ford's Baawbo 
Spain, p. 222.) Tarraoo lay on 396; 

ulong the S. coaat of Spain, (/fio. pp. > 

399, 448, 452.) It wa» fortified and m0 ““ 
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Urged by the brothers Publius and Gneius Scipio, 
who converted it into a fortress and arsenal against 
the Carthaginians. Sd%equently it became the 
capital of the province named after it, a Roman 
colony, and “ ©onventus juridicus” (Plin. 1. c.-, 
Tac. Ann. i. 78; Solin. 23, 26; Polyb. x. 34; Liv. 
xxi. 61 ; Steph. B. p. 637 ) Augustus wintered at 
Tarraco after his Cantabrian campaign, and bestowed 
many marks of honour on the city, among which 
were its honorary titles of “ Colonia Victrix T ogata ” 
and “ Colonia Julia Victrix Tarraconensls.” (Grut. 
laser. p. 382; Orelli, no. 3127; coins in Eekhe], i 
i. p. 27 ; Florez, Med. ii. p. 579 ; M ion net, i. y 
51, Suppl. i. p. 104; Sestini, p. 202.) Accordi** 
to Mela (7. c .) it was the richest town on that coast, 
and Strabo (1. c.) represents its population as equal 
to that of Carthago Nova. Its fertile plain and 
sunny shores are celebrated by Martial and other 
poets; and its neighbourhood is descrilied as pro- 
ducing good wine and flax. (Mart. x. 104, xiii 
118; Sil. Ital iii. 369, xv. 177; Plin. xiv. 6. t*. 8, 
xix. 1. b. 2.) There are still many important 
ancient remains at Taivagona, the present name 
of the city. Part of the bases of large Cyclopean 
walls near the Quarf-el de Pilutos are thought to be 
anterior to the Romans. The building just men- 
tioned, now a prison, is said to have been the palace 
of Augustus. But Tarraco, like most other ancient 
towns which have continued to be inhabited, has 
been pulled to pieces by its own citizens for the 
purpose of obtaining building materials Tho am- 
phitheatre near the sea-shore has been used as a 
quarry, and but few vestiges of it now remain. A 
circus, 1500 feet long, is now built over it, though 
portions of it are still to be traced. Throughout 
the town Latin, and even apparently Phoenician, in- 
scriptions on the stones of the houses proclaim the 
desecration that has been perpetrated. Two ancient 
monuments, at some little distance from the town, 
have, however, fared rather better. The first of these 
is a magnificent aqueduct, which spans a valley about 
a mile from the gates. It is 700 feet in length, and 
tho loftiest arches, of which there are two tiers, are 
96 foet high. The monument on the NW. of the 
city, and also ahout a mile distant, is a Roman 
Kepulchre, vulgarly called the “ Tower of the Sci- 
pios; M but there is no authority for assuming that 
they were buried here. (Cf. Ford, Handbook, p. 

Be T; Florez, Esp. Sagr. xxix. p. 68, seq.; 
Minano, Biccion. viii. p, 398.) [T. H. D.] 

TARRACONENSIS PROVINCIA (called by 
the Greeks TufifiaKvrr)crla, Ptol. ii. 6, viii. 4. § 5, 
«c. ; and 'Wrjpia ij trtpl Tafydxuiva, Dion Cass. liii. 
«)> at first constituted, as already remarked [Vol. 
hp. 1081], the province of Hispania Citerior. It 
obtained its new appellation in the time of Augustus 
r ® n ! V® Tarraco, where the Romans had 

established themselves, and erected the tribunal of a 
piaetor. The Tarraconenais was larger than the 
other two provinces put together. Its boundaries 
’ere, on the E. the Mare Internum ; on the N. the 
yrenees, which separated it from Gallia, and fur- 
or westward the Mare Cantabricum ; on the W., 
a J a . r southward as the Durius, the Atlantic ocean, 
on the ^ at P°* nt P r0v i nce °f Lusitania; and 
* . province of Lusitania and the province 
aetica, the boundaries of which have been already 
iv oi ^ (M 0 la, ii. 6 ; comp. Strab. iii. p. 166 ; Plin. 
thn A * j* Mercian, p. 34.) Thus it embraoed 
n °2 ern P 1 ™ 110 ® 8 ^ Murcia, Valencia , Cata- 
y ql Navarre, Biscay, Astoria*) GaUi - 
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cia, the N. part of Portugal tu 0k down at the 
Douro, the N. part of Leon, nearly ail the Cast&es, 
and part oi Andalusia. The nature of its charts ta 
and productions may be gathered from what has been 
already said [Hispania, Vol. I. p. 1086.) A sum- 
mary of the different tribe*. according to the various 
authorities that have heated upon the subject, has 
also been given in the bam* article [p. 1083], as 
we*l as the particulars respecting its government 
and administration [p. 10*1.] [T. H. D.] 

TARRAGA (T<$ay«, i*tol. ii. $ § 67), called 
by the Geogr, Rav. (iv. 43) Tkhhacha, a town 
of the V as cones in Hispania Tarraconensis (Plin. 
»ii. 3. v , 4). Now Lurraqa. (Cf. Cellarius, Orb. 
Ant i. p. 91.) [T. H. D.] 

T ARK HA (Tdppa, Pan win ix. 16. § 13; Theo- 
phrast H. P. ii. 2; Steph. B. s.v.: Otac. ap. Euseb . 
P E. p. 133, ed. Stephan.; Ta/J/ioy, Stadiasm. 
§§ 329, 330), a town on the SW. coast of Crete 
between Phw^ice aa(V Po^cilassus, one of the earliest 
sites of the Apo'ho-worsilip, and the native country 
of the writer Lucillus. For Tarb» (TapGa, Ptol. iii. 
17. § 3) Meursius proposes to read Tarrlia There 
cun be little or no doubt that its position should be 
fixed on the SW. coast of the island, at the very 
entrance of the gler of IJdghia Rumcli, where the 
bold handing mountains hem in the rocky bed of the 
river. (Push ley, Travels , \oI. ii. p. 270). The 
Florentine traveller Buondelmonti, who visited Crete 
A. D. 1415, describes considerable remains of a 
temple and other buildings as existing on the site of 
the ancient city (ap. Corneluis, Creta Sacra, vol. i. 
p. 85). [E. B. J ] 

TARSATICA (Tapodruca, Ptol. ii. 17. § 2), 
called in the Itin. Ant. p.273, Tharsaticum, a place 
in Illyricutr, on the road from Aquileia to Siscia 
through Libumia. now Tersat, to the E. of Flame. 
(Cf Pliny, iii 21. s. 25 ; Tab. Pent .) [T. H. D.] 

TARSH1SH. [Tartksscs.] 

TA'RSIA (Tape it), Arrian, Jnd. c. 37), a pro- 
montory on the coast of Carmania, visited by the 
fleet of Nearchus. The conjecture of Vincent ( Voy- 
age of Near chus. i. p. 362) that it is represented 
by the present Ras-al-Djerd appears well founded. 
It is perhaps the same as the Themisteaa Promon- 
torium of Pliny (vi. 25) as suggested by MUlleiv 
( Geog. Graec. i. p. 360.) [V.] 

TA'RSIUM (T dptnov, Ptol. ii. 16. § 8), a place 
in Pannonia Inferior, now Tersacz. [T. H. D.] 
TA'RSIUS (Td/wnos), a river of Mysia in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Zeleia, which had its 
source in Mount Temnus, and flowed in a north- 
eastern direction through the lake of Miletopolis, 
and, issuing from it, continued its north-eastern 
course till it joined the Macestus. (Strab. xiii. p. 
p. 587.) Strabo indeed states that the river flowed 
in numerous windings not far from /eleia ; but he 
can scarcely mean any other river than the one now 
bearing the name Balikesri, and which the Turks 
still call Tarza. Hamilton (Researches, vol. ii. p. 
106) identifies it with the Kara Su or Kara Dere 
Su, which flows into Jjdke Maniyas. [L. S.] 
TARSU'RAS (Tapo-ovpas, Arrian, Per. P. Eux. 
p 10), a river of Colchis falling into the sea be- 
tween the Singames and the Hippus. (Cf. Plin. vi. 
4, b. 4.) It is probably the same river called Tas- 
siarcs in tha Tab. Peat. (T- H. D.] 

TARSUS (T *p<r6s : Eth. Taptrrjvts or Tapes'). 
sometimes also called Tarsi (Toptrol), Teraos Tep- 
<rdj), Tharaus (&ap<r6s), or T apabs ir pbs rtp Kvfap, 
to distinguish it from other places of the same nans®' 
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was the chkf city of Cilicia, and one of the most their hands ever since. The town still exists under 
important places in all Asia Minor. It was situated the name of Teraooe, and though greatly reduced, 
in a most fertile and productive plain, on both sides it is still the chief town of that part of Karamama. 
of the river Cydnns, which, at a distance of 70 stadia Few important remains of antiquity are now to be 
from the city, flowed into a lagoon called Rhegma or seen there, but the country around it is as delightful 
Bhegmi. This lagoon formed the port of Tarsus, and as productive as ever. 

and was connected with the sea. TTm situation of Tarsus was not only a great commercial city, but 
the city was roost favourable, for the river was at the sameTfctime a great seat of learning and 
navigable up to Tarsus, and several of the most philosophy, and Strabo (xiv. p. 673, &c.) gives a 
important reads of Cilicia met there. Its foundation long list of eminent men in philosophy and litera- 
ls ascribed to Sardanapalus, the Assyrian king, and ture who added to its lustre • but none of them is 
the very name of the city seeira to indicate its more illustrioug than the Apostle Paul, who belonged 
Semitic origin. But the Greeks claimed the honour to one of the many Jewish families settled at Tarsus, 
of having oolonised the place at a very early period; (Acts, x, 30, xi. 30, xv. 22, 41, xxi. 39; comp, 
and, among the many stories related by them about Ptol. v. 8. § 7; Diod. xiv. 20; HierocL p, 704; 
the colonisation of Tarsus, the one adopted by Strabo Sladiasm. Mar. M. § 156; Leake, Asia Minor, p’ 
(xiv. p. 673; oomp. Steph. B. s. v.) ascribes the 214; Russegger, Reisen m Aeien, i. 1. p. 395, foil., 2. 
foundation to Argives who with Tr^ptolemus arrived p. 639, toll.) 

there in search of la The first really historical Another town, of the name of Tarsus is said to 
mention of Tarsus occurs in the Anabasis of Xe> have existed in Bithynia (Steph. B. s r,), but 
noplum, who describes it as a great and wealthy nothing is known about it. [L. &.] 

city, initiated in an extensive and fertile plain at 
the foot of the passes of Mount Taurus leading into 
Cappadocia and Lycaonia. ( Anab . i. 2. § 23, Ac.) 

The dty then contained the palace of Syennesis, 
king of Cilicia, but virtually a satrap of Persia, and 
an equivocal ally of Cyrus when he marched against 
his brother Artaxerxes. When Cyrus arrived at 
Tarsus, the city was for a time given up to plunder, 
the troops of Cyrus being exasperated at the loss 
sustained by a detachment of Cilicians in crossing 
the mountains. Cyrus then concluded a treaty with 
Syennesis, and remained at Tarsus for 20 days. In 
the time of Alexander we no longer hear of kings; TA'RTARUS (Tariaro), a river of Venetia, near 
but a Persian satrap resided at Tarsus, who fled the borders of Gallia Transpadana. It is inler- 
before the young conqueror and left the city, which mediate between the Athesis (Adige) and the Padns 
surrendered to the Macedonians without resistance. (Po); and its waters are now led aside by artificial 
Alexander himself was detained there inconsequence | canals partly into the one river and partly info the 
of a dangerous fever brought on by bathing in the j other, so that it may be called indifferently a tn- 
Cydnus. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 4: Curt, iii 5.) After J butary of either. In ancient times it seems to hau* 
the time of Alexander, Tarsus with the rest of Cilicia ! had a recognised mouth of its own, though this was 
belonged to the empire of the Scleucidae, except j even then wholly artificial, so that Pliny calls it the 
daring the short period when it was connected with j “ fossioncs Philistinae, quod alii Tartarum vocaot. 
Egypt under tlie second and third Ptoleiny. Pompey (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20.) In the upper part of its 
delivered Tarsus and Cilicia from the dominion of course it formed, as it still does, extensive marshes, 
*fae eastern despots, by making the country a Roman i of which Csecina, the general of VitaHius, skilfully 
province. Notwithstanding this, Tarsus in the war availed himself to cover his position near Hostile- 
between Caesar and Pompey sided with the former, (Tac. Hist. iii. 9.) The river is hero still calM 
who on this account honoured it with a per- the Tartaro : lower down it assumes the name oi 
son&l visit, in consequence of which the Tarsiana Ccmal Bianco, and after passing the town of Adria, 
changed the name of their city into Juliopolis. (Caes. and sending off part of its waters right and left 
B. Alex. 66; Dion Casa, xlvii. 24; Flor. iv. 2.) into the Po and Adige , discharges the rest by the 
Cassias afterwards punished the city for this attach- channel now known as the Po di ^ ei;ant€ ’ a ? | 
ment to Caesar by ordering it to be plundered, but river Atrianus (’Arp whs worapus), mentioned by 
M. Antony rewarded it with municipal freedom and Ptolemy (iii. 16. § 20), could be no other than 
exemption from taxes. It is well known how Antony mouth of the Tartarus, so called from its A° wing 
received Cleopatra at Tarsus when that queen* sailed the city of Adria ; hut the channels of these w& 
up the Cydnus in a magnificent vessel in the disguise have in all ages been changing. [E- 

of Aphrodite. Augustas subsequently increased the TABTESSUS (Tognytro'di, Herod, i. 163; 
favours previously bestowed upon Tarsus, which on nj<r<rdi and Tapr«rdr, Diodor. Siculus, Frag- 1 ■ 
coins is called a u libera civitas.’’ During the first xxv.), a district in the south of Spain, lying 

centuries of the empire Tarsus was a place of great west of the Columns of Hercules. It is no ^ 

importance to the Romans in their campaigns against prevailing opinion among biblical critics J® 
the Parthians and Persians. The emperor Tacitus, Tarshish of Scripture indicates certain «*» . 
his brother Florian, and Maximimis and Julian died in the south of Spain, and that its 
at Tanas, and Jnlian was buried in one of its snb- valent to the Tartessus of the Greek ana ^ 
urbe. It continued to be an opulent town until it writers. The connection in which the n»® ^ 

fell into the hands of the Sa r acens. It was, how- shish occurs in the Old Testament with ^ 
ever, taken from them hi the second half of the 10th other places, points to the meet western ^ 4; 

century by the emperor Nicephoros, but was soon the world, as known to the Hebrews ^s. 

after again restored to than, and has remained in 1 Chron. i. 7; Ptalmi, Ixxii. 10; Itawh 
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and in like manner the word Tartarus, and fo deriva- 
tive adjectives, ere employed by Latin writers as sy- 
nonymous with the Wwk (Ovid, Met. xiv. 416; StJ. 
ItaL iii. 399; Claud. Eput iii. v. 14). Tawhish 
appears in Scripture as a celebrated emporium, rich 
in iron, tin, lead, silver, and other commodities; and 
the Phoenicians are represented as sailing thither m 
large ships (Ezek. xxvii. 12, xxviii 13; Jerem.x. 
9). Isaiah speaks of it as one of the finest colonies 
of Tyre, and describes the Tyrians as bringing its 
products to their market (xxiii. 1, 6, 10). Ainon" 
profane writers the antiquity of Tartessus is indjeato 1 
by the myths connected with It (Strab. iii p. \ 
Justin, xliv. 4). But the name is used by thtf/i 
in a very loose and indefinite way. Somet , nos it 
stands for the whole of Spain, and the Tagus is re- 
presented as belonging to it (Kuulius, /tin. i. 356; 
Claud, in Rufin. i. 101 ; Sil. ItaL xiii. 674, &c.). 
But in general it appears, either as the name of the 
river Baetis, or of a town situatad'Wr its mouth or 
thirdly of the country south of the middle and lower 
course of the Baetis, which, in the time of Strabo, 
was inhabited by the TurdulL The Baetis is called 
Tartessus by Stesiciwrus, quoted by Strabo (iii. p. 
148) and by Avienus ( Orel Marit. i. 224), ay well 
as the town situated between two of its mouths ; and 
Miot (ad Herod, iv. 152) is of opinion thAt the mo- 
dem town of S. Lucar da Barameda stands on its 
site. The country near the lower course of the 
Baetis was called Tartessis or Tartesia, either from 
the river or from the town ; and this district, as 
well as others in Spain, was occupied by Phoenician 
settlements, which in Strabos time, and even later, 
preserved their national customs. (Strab iii. p. 1 49, 
xvii. p. I- 32; Arr. Exp. Alex. ii. 16; App. Hisp. 
2; Const. Porphyrog. de Them. i. p. 107, ed. Bonn.) 
There was a temple of Hercules, the Phoenician 
Melcarth, at Tartessus, whose worship was also 
spread amongst the neighboring Iberians. (Arr. l.c.) 
About the middle of the seventh century b. c. some 
Saimot sailors were driven thither by stress of 
weather ; and this is the first account we have of 
the intercourse of the Greeks with this distant 
Phoenician colony (Herod, iv. 152). About a cen- 
tury later, some Greeks from Phocaea likewise 
▼isited it, and formed an alliance with Arganthoniua, 
king of the Tartessians, renowned in antiquity for 
t f ie g^at «ge which he attained. (Herod, i. 163; 
Strab. iii. p. 1 51.) These connections and the vast 
commerce of Tartessus, raised it to a great pitch of 
prosperity. It traded not only with the mother 
country, but also with Africa and the distant Cas- 
siterides, and bartered the manufactures of Phoenicia 
for the productions of these countries (Strab. i. p. 33; 
Herod, iv. 196; cf. Heeren, Idem, i. 2. §§ 2, 3). 
Its riches and prosperity had become proverbial, and 
we find them alluded to in the verses of Anacreon 
Strab. iii. p. 151). The neighbouring sen. 
(Fretum TartesBium, Avien. Or. Mar. 64) yielded 
fho lamprey, one of the delicacies of the Roman 
table (Gell. vii. 16); and on a coin of Tartessus are 
represented a fish and an ear of grain (Mionnet, Med. 
Ant. i. p. 26). We are unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which led to the fall of Tartessus ; but 
it may probably have been by the hand of Hamilcar, 
Carthaginian general. It must at all events have 
disapj^ar^ at an early period, since Strabo (iii. pp. 
*48, 151), Pliny (iii. I, iv. 22, vii. 48), Mela (ii. 6), 
Sallust (Hist. Fr , iL), and others, confounded it with 
®ore recent Phoenician colonies, or took its name to 
* "»cient appellation of them. [T. H. D.] 
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TARUALTAE (TapotfoArou, PtoL iv. 6. § 19), 
a people of Libya Interior. f T. H. D.l 

TARVEDUM. [Orcas.] 

TARUENNA or TABIJANNA (TapoAiyra, 
Ptol. ii. 9. § 8), a town in North Gallia, and 
according to Ptolemy an inland town of the MorTiu. 
fMonim.] h in written Teroanna in the Table, 
where it is marked u oapfaiJ town, and the modern 
n/*w>e is Tarouerme. It w mentioned in several 
Roman j&utes. The di*-* 'ii.ee between Gesoriacum 
| (Boulogne) in the Antoni no Jiin.o^d Taruenna does 
| not agrae with the tme distance ; nor does the dis- 
tance in the mam Itin. between Taruenna and Ca*» 
relink (Com!) agree with the actual measurement 
In both instances we must #*iume that there is an 
error in the numerals of me Itin. D’Anville says 
that the Roman road appears to exist between 
Terouenne and the commencement of the Boulenois , 
or district of Boulogne, near Devre , where it passes 
by a place e^led Ch^msee. There are also said 
to be traces ot a Roman road from Itius Partus 
( Wissant) to Terouenne. [G. L.] 

TARVESEDE (It Ant. p. 279) or TAKVES- 
SEDO, according to the Peuing. Table, was a place 
in Rhaetia on the road from Mediolanum leading by 
Comum to Augusta Vindehcorum. Its exact site is 
now unknown, though it seems to have been situated 
near Torre di Vercella. [L. S.] 

TARVTS1UM (Tap€taiov : Eth. Tarvisianus : 
Treviso ), a town of Northern Italy, in the province 
of Venetia, situated on the left bank of the river 
Silis (Sele), about 15 miles from its mouth. The 
name is not mentioned by any of the geographers, 
though Pliny speaks of the Silis as flowing “ ex 
montibus Turvisanis,” in a manner that would lead 
us to suppose it to have been a municipal town 
(Plin. iii. 18 s. 22), and this is confirmed by an 
inscription given by Muratori (Inscr. p. 328). 
After thu fall of the Western Empire it appears as a 
considerable city, and is repeatedly noticed by Pro- 
copius during the Gothic Wars, as well as by Cassio- 
dorus and Paul us Diaconus. (Cassiod. Var. x. 27 ; 
Piocop. B. G. ii. 29, iii. 1, 2; P. Diac. Hist. Lang. 

ii. 12, iv. 3, v. 28. &c.) It retained this considera- 
tion throughout the middle ages, and is still a flou- 
rishing city under the name of Treviso. [E.H. 

TARUS (Taro'), a river of Gallia Cispadana, 
one of the southern tributaries of the Padus, which 
c tosses the Aemilian Way between 5 and 6 miles 
west of Parma. (Plin. iii. 16. s, 20; Geogr. Rav. 
iv. 36.) [E. H. B.] 

TARUSATES are mentioned by Caesar (B. G. 

iii. 27) among the Aquitanian peoples who sub- 

mitted to P. Crassus; “Vocates, Tarusates, Elu- 
sates.” After Crassus had defeated the Sotiatea 
[Sotiates] he entered the territory of the Vocates, 
and Tarusates, a statement which gives some indi- 
cation of their position. Pliny (iv. 19) places the 
Tarusates between the Successes and Basabocates; 
but the MSS. reading in Pliny seems to be Latu- 
sates, which probably should be Tarusates, There 
appears to be no variation in the name in the MSS. 
of Caesar. D'Anville conjectures that the name 
Tarusates is preserved in Tursan, or Teursan, a 
part of the diocese of Aire. The town of Aire is 
on the Atnris (Adour). [G, L.] 

TARUSCONIENSES, as the name stands m 
Harduin’s edition of Pliny (iv. 4), but the read- 
ing is doubtful. Harduin found Taracuncmienses in 
five MSS., and there are other variations. Besides 
Tarascon on the Rhone , there is Tarascon on. tU 
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Arrikge, a branch of the Garonne . This Tarascon 
is in the Pays de Foix, and in a valley at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, which circumstance seems to indi- 
cate more probably the position of a small tribe or 
people than that of Tarascon on the Phone. This 
Tarascon on the Arriege is mentioned in middle 
age documents under the name of Gas tram Tarasco. 
Pliny’s Tarusconienses, or whatever may be the true 
name, are enumerated among the Oppida Latina of 
Narbonensis. [G. L.] 

TASCIACA, a town in Gallia, placed by the 
Table between Avaricum ( Bourges ) and Caesaro- 
dunum (Tours). The first station from Avaricum 
is Gabris, supposed to be Chabris on the Cher, 
and the next is Tasciaca, supposed to be Tezee, also 
on the Cher. But the number xxiiii. placed in the 
Table at the name of Tasciaca, which number 
should represent the distance from Chabris to Tezke, 
is nearly the distance between Tezee and Tours , 
and accordingly there is some error here. The 
Table gives no distance between Tasciaca Hnd 
Caesarodunum. (D’Anville, Notice ; I’kert, Gal - 
lien.) ' [G. L.] 

TASCONI is the name of a Gallic people in the 
Narbonensis, mentioned by Pliny (iii. 4), as the 
name is read in five MSS. There is a small river 
Tescon or Tescou. which flows into the Tam , near 
Montauban. D’Anville quotes a life of S.,Thdo- 
dard, archbishop of Narborme , which speaks of tins 
river as called Tasco by the people of that part and 
as the limit between the territories of the Tolosani, 
or people of Toulouse , and the Caturcenses, or peo- ■ 
pie of Cahors. This is a valuable passage, for it 
shows how fur north the Narbonensis, to which the 
territory of Toulouse belonged, extended in this 
part of its frontier; and it also confirms the conjec- 
ture about the northern limits of the Ruteni Provin- 
ciates [Rutehi], who were also included in the 
Narbonensis. [G. L.] 

TASTA. fI>ATn.1 

TATTA LACUS (y Tdrra), a large salt lake on 
the frontiers between Lycaonia and Galatia; it hud 
originally belonged to Phrygia, but was afterwards 
annexed to Lycaonia. Its waters were so impreg- 
nated with brine, that any substance dipped iulo it, 
ifas immediately in crusted with a thick coat of salt; 
even birds flying near the surface had their wings 
moistened with the saline particles, bo as to become 
incapable of rising into the air, and to be easily 
caught. (Strab. xii. p, 568 ; Plin. xxxi. 41,45; Dios- 
corid. v. 126.) Stephanos Byz. (s. v. BmUioy) speaks 
of A salt lake in Phrygia, which he calls Attaea 
( M A mua), near which there was a town called 
Botieum, and which is probably the same as Lake 
’Tatta. The Turks now call the lake Tuzla, and it 
trill provides til the surrounding couutiy with salt. 
(Leaks, Asia Minor , p. 70.) [L. S.1 

TAUA. [Tauk.] 

TAUA (Tow*, Steph. B. s.v.\ Too 6a, PtoL iv. 5. 
§ 60 ; Tabs, Itim, Ant. p. 153), a town in Lower I 
Aegypt, situated on the left bank of the Canopic 
arm of the Nile, 8. of tbe city of Naucratis. It was 
the capital of the small Phtbemphuthic Nome (Plin. 
t. 9. •» 9), and is supposed to be represented by 
tbe present Thatmah. (D’Anville, Memoirs eur 
VEgmte, vol i. p. 82.) [W. B. D.] 

TAUGHI'BA or TEUCHFRA (To^etpo, Herod, 
iv. 171, et alB| Trixeipo, HierocL p. 732; Plin. v. 

8. a. 5, foal a town at tbe coast of Cyrenaica, 
founded by Oyrene. It lay 200 stadia W. of Pto- 
leosifl. Under the Ptolemies it obtained tbe name 
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of Arsinoe, (Strab. xvii. p. 836; Mela, i. 8; Plin. 
I c .) At a later period it became a Roman colony 
(Tab. Pent.), and was fortified by Justinian. (Pro. 
cop. de Aed. vi. 3.) Tauchira was particularly noted 
for the wbrtfiip of Gybele, in honour of whom an 
annual festival was celebrated. (Synes. Ep. 8.) It 
is tbe same town erroneously written Tdpi^a by 
Diodorus (xyjji. 20). It is still called Tochira . (Cf. 
Della Celia, Viagg. p. 198; Pacho, Voyage, p. 
184.) [T.H.D.] 

TA'VIUM (Taowfov, Tabiov) or TAVIA, a town 
in the central part of eastern Galatia, at some dis- 
tance from the eastern bank of the river Halys, was 
the chief town of the Galatian tribe of the Trocmi, 
and a place of considerable commercial importance, 
being the point at which five or six of the great roads 
met. (Plin. v. 42; Strab. xii. p. 567; Pud. v. 4. 
§ 9; Steph. B. s. v. u Ay Kvpa; Hierocl. p. 696; It. 
Ant pp. 201, 203.) It contained a temple with a 
colossal bronze statue of Zeus. Leake (Asia Minor, 
p. 311) is strongly inclined to believe that Tshonm 
occupies the site of ancient Tavium; but Hamiitoi. 
(Researches, i. p. 379, Ac.) and most other geo- 
graphers, with much more probability, regard the 
ruins of Boghaz Kitui, 6 leagues to the north-west 
of Jazgat or Juzghat , as the remains of Tavinni. 
They are situated on the elope of lofty and steep 
rocks of limestone, some of which a te adorned with 
sculptures in relief. There are also the foundations 
of an immeit8e building, which an believed to be 
remains of the temple of Zeus. (Comp. Hamilton 
in the Journal of the Roy. Geogr. Soc. voL vii. p. 
74, foil.; Cramer, Asia Minor , ii. p. 98.) [L. 8] 
TAULA'NTII (TmiMtmoi, Pud. ni. 13. §3), a 
people of Roman Illyria, in the neighbourhood of 
Epidammu and Dyrrachium. In ancient, times tin y 
were a powerful tribe, possessing several cities, and 
governed by their own kings, but subsequently they 
were winced to subjection by the kings of Illyuti, 
and at the time when the Romans waged war with 
Teuta they had sunk into insignificance. (Cl. 
Thucvd. i. 24; Arrian, Anab. i. 5; Mela, ii. 3; 
Liv. xlv. 26 ; Plin. iii. 22. a. 26.) Aristotle relate 1 * 
that they had a method of preparing mead from 
honev. (Mir. A use. t. ii. p. 716.) [T. H.P.J 

TAIJM, TAUS, or TAVA (Taoba tirjpia, 
ii. 3. § 5), a bay on the E. ouastof Britannia Barbara. 
(Tac. Agr. 22.) Now Frith of Toy. [T. H.D-J 
TADM (AD), a place in the 8E. of Britannia 
Romana, in the territory of the Iceni (Tbb. Peat )■ 
Probably Yarmouth. fT* H. D.J 

TAUNUS MONS, a range of hills in w«tern 
Germany, beginning near the river Nicer (Nectar j, 
and running northward till they reach the pom 
where the Moenns (Mam) joins the Bwj®” 
(Pomp. Mela, iii. 3; Tac. Ann, i. 58, *n* * *' 
This range of hills still bears its ancient ; ns®J 
though it is sometimes simply called the Nw* 
is, the Height, Tatinus being probably the Ce 
word Dun or Daun, which signifies »lj# . 
various places along this range of hills so 
inscriptions have been found, in which Give® 

Dense# are mentioned, from which it may be m 
.that there once existed a town of the "Sffl 
“Tanmis. (Orolli, TnscripU noe. 181, 4981, 49* . 
Wilhelm, Germamen, p. 44.) *„fJned 

TAURA/^Ttwn of Campsnis, ^ ^ 
only by Pliny (iii. 5. a. 9) as having 
tirely disappeared, like Btabiae. He 
to its poririonTTbe name of Tsui«i»(W^ j 
is found also In the older editions of Stephan 
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Byzantium ; but it appears that the true reading is 
Taurasia. (Steph. B. ed. Mein.) [E, H. B.] 
TAURANI'TIUM/m district of Armenia Major 
lying N. of Tigranocerta, in the div$$pn of Ar- 
taxata. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 24; Cf. Um& Char, i 5; 
Bitter, Erdkunde , x. p. 650, sq.) [T. H. D ] 
TAURA'SIA (TawasI), an ancient city of Sam- 
mum, in the country of the Hirpini rituated on the 
right bank of the river Calor, about 16 miles above 
its junction with the Tamaroa. The name of the 
city is known only from the inscription on the tomb 
of L. Scipio Barbatua, which records it among th**» 
cities of Samnium taken by him during the lo rd 
SamniteWar. (Orell. I user. 550.) It was proWihly 
taken by assault, and suffered severely, for m> sub- 
sequent mention of the town occurs in history . bat 
its territory (“ ager, qui Taurasinoruin fuerat ”), 
which was doubtless confiscated at the same time, is 
mentioned long afterwards, ad a part of the “ ager 
publicus populi Romani,” on which the Apimr Li- 
gurians who had been removed from tlieu own 
abodes wt.re established by order of the senate. 
(Liv. xl. 38.) These Ligurians appear to huve 
been settled in the plain on the banka of the Ta- 
maras new its junction with the Calor ; but there 
can be little doubt tha\ the modem village of Tatt- 
rcui, though 16 miles further S., retains the name, 
and marks (approximately at least) the site of the 
ancient Taurasia. 

Several modem writers identify these Taurasini 
Cainpi with the Amaini Cam pi near Beneventum, 
which were the scene of the defeat of Pyrrhus by M\ 
Curius Dcutatus (Flor. i. 18; Ora. iv. 2), and the 
suggestion is probable enough, though unsupported 
bv ■my authority. [Beneventum.] [E. H. 1L] 
TAURAUNITES. [Bagraudanene.] 
TAUEE'SIUM (Taup^criov, Procop. de Aed. iv. 1. 
p- 266), a place in Moesia Superior, new Scupi or 
Justiniana Prima. It was situated in the Haemus, 
not fur from the borders, and was the birthplace of 
the emperor Justinian. (Cf. Gibbon, vol. v. p. 79, 
ed. Smith.) [T. H. D.] 

TAURI (Tatiptn, Strab.vii. p. 308), ihe inhabitants 
of the Chersonesus Taurica, or modern Crimea. 
They weie probably the remains of the Cimmerians, 
who were driven out of the Chersonese by the Scy- 
thians. (Herod, iv. 11, 12; Heeren, I keen, i. 2. 
p. 271 ; Mannert, iv. p. 278.) They seem to have 
been divided into several tribes : but the two main 
divisions of them were the nomad Tauri and the 
agricultural. (Strab. vii. p. 31 1.) The former pos- 
sessed the northern part of the country, and lived 
on meat, mare’s milk, and cheese prepai-ed from it. 
The agricultural Tauri were somewhat more civil- 
ised ; yet altogether they were a rude and savage 
people, delighting in war and plunder, and parti- 
cularly addicted to piracy. (Herod, iv. 103 ; Strab. 
vii. p. 308 ; Mela, ii. 1 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 17.) Never- 
theless, in early times at least, they appear to have 
wen united under a monarchical government 
(Herod, iv. 119), Their religion was particularly 
gloomy and horrible, consisting of human sacrifices 
to a virgin goddess, who, according to AmmianuA 
Marcelliuus (xxii. 8. s. 34), was named Oreilocbe, 
though the Greeks regarded her as identical with 
«>«ir Artemis, and called her Tauropolos. (Soph. 
4 /* 172; Ear. Iph. Taw . 1457; Hiod. iv. 44; 
Ach. Tat. viiL 2 ; Strab. xiii. 535 ; Bockh, Inter. 
lu p* 89.) These victims consisted of shipwrecked 
or Greeks that fell into their hands. After 
lolling them, they stuck their heads upon poles, or, 
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according to Ammianus (l c.), affixed them to the 
wall of the temple, whilst- they cist down the bodies 
from the rock on which the temple stood. (Herod, 
iv. 103 ; Ov. ex Pont . iii. 2. 45, Beq., Tri$t. iv. 4. 
63.) According to a tradition among the Tauri 
themselves, this goddess was Iphigenia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon (Herod L «.) They had also a cus- 
tom of cutting off the hflisadw of prisoners of war, and 
setting them on poles ihe chimneys of tl’eir 
houses, which usage tht * icgardod as a protection 
of their dwellings (/5> If t$e king died, all 
his dearest friends were buried with him. On the 
decease of % friend of the king’s, he either cut 
off whole or part of the deceased person’s ear, 
according to his dignity (Nic. Damasc. p. 160, 
Orell.) [T. H. D.) 

TAURIA'NUM (7'ravinno), a town on the W. 
coast of Bruttiuin, near *he mouth of the river Me- 
taurus ( Marro ). Its name is mentioned by Mela, 
who place*, it UV/eer. Scylla and Metaurum. It 
was probably v therefore, situated to the S. of the 
river, while the town of Metauium was on its N. 
bank. Subsequently all trace of the latter disap- 
pears ; but the name of Tauriana is still found in 
the Tabula, which places it 23 miles S. of Vibo 
Valentia. (Mel. u. 4. § 8 ; Tab. Pent .) It beoame 
the see of a bishop in the later ages of the Roman 
empire, and retained that dignity down to the time 
of Gregory VII., when the town had fallen into 
complete decay. Its ruins, however, still exist, and 
the site is said to retain the name of Traviano. 
(Holsten. Not. ad Cluver . p. 299 ; Komauelli, vol. i. 
p. 70.) 

There can be no doubt that the M TauroeDtum 
oppidum ” of Pliny (iii 5. s. 10), which he meqtious 
immediately after the “ Metaurus amids," is the same 
place that is called by Mela Tuuriarmin. [E. H. B.] 

TAU'RICA CHERSONE'SUS (r* T avpiK^ Xep- 
ff6yyjtros, Ptol. iii. Arg. 2, &c.), a peninsula stretch- 
ing into the Pontus Euxinus from Sarmatia, or the 
country of the nomad Scythians, with which it is 
connected by a narrow isthmus, anciently called 
Taphrus, or Taphrae, now the isthmus of Perecop. 
The peninsula also bore the name of Chersonesus 
Scythica, and was sometimes styled simply Taurica. 
(Piin. iv. 12. s. 26 ; Scylax, i. p. 29, Huds.) It is 
now called the Crimea, from the once famous city of 
Eski-Krim; but since its incorporation with the 
Russian empire, the name of Taurica has also been 
again applied to it. 

The isthmus which connects the peninsula with* 
Sarmatia is so slender, being in some parts scarcely 
40 stadia or 5 miles across (Strab. vii. p. 308; 
Clarke, Trav. ii. p. 314, 4th ed. 1816), as to 
make it probable that in a very remote period 
Taurica was an island. (Plin. /. c. ; cf. Pallas, 
Voyage &c., ii. p. 2, Fr. TransL 4to.) The 
ancients compared it with the Peloponnesus, both aa 
to size and shape (Strab. vii. p. 810; cf. Herod, iv. 
99) ; and this comparison is sufficiently happy, ex- 
cept that Taurica throws out another smaller penin- 
sula on its E. side, the Bosporan peninsula, or penin- 
sula of Kerttch, which helps to form the S. boundary, 
or ooast, of the Palus Maeotis. The Chersonese is 
about 200 miles across in a direct line from Cape 
Torchon, its extreme W. point, to the Strata of 
Kerttch, and 125 miles from N. to S., from Perecop 
to Cape Kikineit. It contains an area of about 
10,050 square miles. Nearly three-fourths of 
Taurica consist of fiat plains little elevated above 
the sea ; the remainder towards the S. is raoun- 
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tainous. The NW. portion of the low coun- ing corn, especially in that part which lies between 
try, or that which would lie to the W. of a line Paoticapaeum ( Kertech ) and Theodosia ( Caffa), 
drawn from the isthmus to the mouth of the river which at present is a desolate and monotonous steppe. 
Alma , consists of a sandy soil interspersed with But this may, probably be accounted for by the phy- 
salt lakes, an evidence that it was at one time si cad and political revolutions which the country has 
covered by the sea (Pallas, lb. p. 605, &c.) ; but undergone. Taarica yielded a large tribute of wheat 
the E. and S. part has a fertile mould. The moun- to Mithridates "fSupator, King of Bosporus. That 
tain chain (Taurici Montes) begins to rise towards sovereign took much interest in promoting the cul- 
the centre of the peninsula, gently at first on the N., tivation of the country, especially by the planting of 
but increasing in height as the chain approaches the trees; but all his care to rear the laurel and the 
sea, into which it sinks steeply and abruptly. Hence myrtle in the neighbourhood of Panticapaeum is said 
the coast at this part presents huge cliffs and preci- to have been vain, though other trees grew there 
pices, and the sea is so deep that the lead often which required a mild temperature. (Plin. xvi. s. 
finds oo bottom at the distance of a mile or two 59.) Wine was produced in abundance, as at the 
from the shore. From these mountains, which ex- present day, and the custom mentioned by Strabo 
tend from Symbolon, or Balaclava , on the W., to (p. 307), of covering the vines with earth during 
Theodosia, or Caff a, on the many, bold promou- the winter, is still observed, though Pallas oonsidani 
tories are projected into the sea, enclosing between it unnecessary ( Voyages, <fc. ii. p. 444.) 
them deep and warm valleys open to the S., and The interest connected with the ancient history of 
sheltered from the N. wind, where the olive and vine the Taunc Chersonese is chiefly derived from the ma- 
fiourish, the apricot and almond ripen, and the ri time settlements of the Greeks, and our attention is 
laurel creeps among the dark and frowning cliffs, thus principally direoted to the coasts. An account 
The most remarkable mountains of this chain are of the barbarous people who inhabited the peninsula 
that anciently called the Cimmerium at the N. at the time when these settlements were made is 
extremity, and the Trapezus at the S. (Strab. given in a separate article [Tauri]. Its coasts, 
▼ii. p. 309.) The former, which is said to have like those of the Euxine in general, were early visited 
derived its name from the Cimmerians, once do- by the Milesians, who planted some flourishing colo- 
minant in the Bosporus, is now called Aghirmischr- nies upon it Besides these we find a Dorian colony 
Doghi. It lies nearly in the centre of the penin- established near the site of the present Sebastopol; 
aula, to the NW. of the ancient Theodoeia, and and, if we may believe Aeschines {contra Ctesipk, p. 
near the town of Eski-Krhn , or Old Crim. Some 141, sq.), the Athenians once possessed the town of 
writers, however, identify Cimmerium with Mount Nymphaean on the Cimmerian Bosporus, which, ac- 
Opouk, on the S. coast of the peninsula of Kertsch. cording to him, was betrayed to the Bosporan kings 
(Kohler, Mem. de l Acad, de St. Petersb. 1824, p. by Gylon, the maternal grandfather of Demosthenes 
649, seq. ; Dubois de Montperreux, Voyages, ifc. (Cf. Craleros in Harpucration, a. v. RvpQeuov.) The 
v. p. 253, seq.) But Trapezus is by far the interior of the peninsula was bat little known to the 
highest mountain of Taurica. Kohl estimates its ancients, and we shall therefore best explain their 
height at 5000 German feet (Reisen m Sudruss - connection with it by taking a survey of the coasts. 
land , i. p. 204); other authorities make it rather We shall begin on the NW. side, after the bay of 
less, or 4740 feet. (Neumann, Die Hellene n im Carcina or Tamyraca, which lias been already de- 
Scythenlande, p. 448.) According to Mr. Seymour, acribed [Carcina; Tamyraca]. Fram this bay 
it is 5125 English feet high. ( Russia on the the peninsula stretches to its most westerly point, 
Black Sea. p. 146.) Its form justifies its Cape Torchon , which presents some high land , 
ancient name, and is said to resemble that of the but to the & of Torchon the coast sinks to a 
Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope (Kohl, dead level as far as the river Alma, to tho S. of 
Jb.y A good idea of it may be obtained from the which it again begins to rise in high cliffs. All the 
vignette in Pallas (ii. p. 196). As it stands some- W. coast, however, presents no place of note in 
what isolated from the rest of the chain, it pro- ancient history till we come to its extreme soutliei n 
sent* a very striking and remarkable object, es- point, where a bald plateau of hills runs in a 
pecially from the sea. At present it is called westerly direction into the sea. On the E- this 
' Tchatyr-Dagh, or the Tent Mountain. The other tract is divided from the rest of the peninsula by a 
mountains seldom exceed 1206 feet. Their geo- deep and broad valley, into which it falls by steep 
logical structure presents many striking deviations declivities. The harbour of Sebastopol (or Roods 
from the usual arrangement, especially in the ab- of Aktiar ) on the N., which bites into tho land for 
•once of granite. These anomalies are fully about 4 miles in a SE* direction, and that of Sola- 
described by Pallas in his second volume of clava on the S. coast of the peninsula, which runs 
travels. That part of Taurica which lay to the up towards the N., form an isthmus having » 
JL of them was called the Bogged, or Rocky, Cher- breadth, according to Strabo (p. 308), of dOsUdje, 
sooeeus (rpv«4% Hood. L c.) It is in these moun- or 5 miles. This measurement is confirmed t>y 
tains that the rivers which water the peninsula Clarke (True. ii. p. 218), who, however, seems only 
have their sources; none of which, however, are con- to have been guided by hie eye ; for in w*“ lt y » 
sidetable. They Bow principally from the northern rather more, or about 6 miles. The S. coast « 
side, from which they descend in picturesque css- little peninsula formed by tMe wthmus pres ^ 
cades. Only two are mentioned by the ancients, the several promontoriea and small bays, wiw ^ 
Thaprie and the Istrianus. At present the most from 500 to 706 feet in height a 

fertile districts of Taurica are the calcareous vt%» So barren a spot presented W . hnt d 

among tho mountains, which, though often covered Milesians, the chief colonisers of the Euxine » 
with only a thin layer of mould, produce excellent more hardy race of emigrants, from the ** on " .[ 
wheat The nature of the country, however, does of Heradeia in Pontius found a new home up » 
not now correspond with the descriptions of the an- and founded there the town of Ches»on«M» . ‘ 
cfcnts. Strabo (l. c*) praises its fertility in produc- l. c ). We learn from Pliny (if. 18* •• W *■* 
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was at first called Megarice, apparently from the 
circumstance that Megara was the mother city of the 
Pontic Heracleots. Fra^ these settlers tlie little 
peninsula we have just described obtained the name of 
the Chebsonssus Hbraclkotica, or Heracfootie 
Chersonese, sometimes also called “ the small Cher* 
sonesus** (i fuxpd, Strab. L c.), by way of distinction 
from the great, or Tauric, peninsula. 

The original city of Chersonesus seems to have 
been founded at the westernmost point of the penin- 
sula, close to the present Cape Fanary . The d,it« 
and occasion of its foundation are not ascertained : 
but Neumann conjectures that it may have fewu 
built about the middle of the fifth century (Atfe 
UeUenen, <fc. p. 383). Considerable remains of the 
ancient city were visible so late as the end of the last 
century (Clarke, Trav. ii. pp. 292. seq.; Pallas, ii. 
pp. 70, seq); but every trace of them bad vanished 
when Murawiew Apostol visited the spat (Raise 
dut'ck Taurien , p. 62). They were destroyed by a 
certain Lieut. Kruse, who used the stones for build- 
ing and converted the ground into a vineyard (Du- 
bois de Montperreux, Voyages, frc. vi. p. 133). The 
ancient Chersonesus, however, had fallen into decay 
before the tune of Strabo ; but the new town was 
flourishing and appears from the ruins to have been 
seated on the W. side of what is now the Quarantine 
Harbour of Sebastopol (Neumann, p. 392). The 
place was much damaged towards the end of the 
fourteenth century by Olgierd, sovereign of Lithuania, 
since which time it has been gradually falling into 
ruins (Kuranmin, Russ. Gesch. v. 13. Germ. tr.). 
The Turks carried away many of its sculptures and 
columns to adorn Constantinople. Nevertheless, the 
town, although almost entirely deserted, remained for 
three centuries in so perfect a state that a plan might 
have been drawn of it at the time when it came into 
the poHbcssion of the Russians ; but its ruin was soon 
completed by ita new masters, who blew up the walls 
and destroyed the graves and temples. (Clarke, ii. 
p 207 .) Pliny (iv. 12. u. 26) gives the circumference 
of its walls at 5 miles ; but their outline could still 
be traced in 1820, and according to Dubois de Morit- 
perreux (vi. 138), was only about a quarter of that 
size. It itt probable that Pliuy may have confounded 
the town walls with the wall or rampart which ex- 
tended across the isthmus, which, as we have already 
seen, Strabo describes os being 40 stadia, or 5 miles, 
broad. The same writer speaks of it in another place 
(p. 312) as being fortified with a wall. This wall 
out from Ctenue, at tbe E. extremity of the harbour 
ot Sebastopol to Symbolon ( Balaclava ) on the S. 
toast, and appears to have been made by the Bos- 
poran kings as a defence against the Scythians. An 
account of its remaining vestiges is given by Clarke 
(ii* p. 285, seq.; cf. Seymour, p. 149.). The whole 
enclosure was anciently covered with gardens and 
villas, and tbe foundations of houses and of the boun- 
dary walls of fields and gardens may still be traced, 
“* well os many remains of the town on the promon- 
tory between Quarantine Bay and Streletsfca Bay. 
Vestiges of the principal street show It to have been 
20 feet broad. The town wall on the land side was 
near 2 miles long, built of limestone, and 5 or 6 
feet thick, with 3 towers (Seymour, p. 150). 
Many antiquities and ooins have been found in the 
rains of Chersonesus. In the neighbourhood are 
graves of the most simple kind, hewn in the root 
They are easy of access, and present in this respect 
* remarkable contrast to those at Panticapaeuln ; 
out, from this causa, nothing but bones have been 
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found in them, whilst those at Pantfcap&ara have 
yielded valuable antiquities. Aceorffitog to Clarke 
(il 201, 210), the town of Eupatoriom stood dose 
to Chersonesus, though others have identified it with 
Inkerman. About the latter place, the ancient 
Ctonus, the rock is pierced all -over with the subter- 
ranean dwellings of the ancient TaurL On the top 
are the ruins of the esatie built by Diophsntes, 
general of Mithridates, to defend the Chersonese 
agaihst the Tauro-Scytunwie. These caverns or 
crypto ore now rapidly tailing in. (Seymour, p. 
140.) Similar oaves are foasd in Uher parts of the 
peninsula. 

The Hemolsstic Chersonese was noted as the Beat 
of the savage worship of Diana Tauropolis. The 
native^ or Tauri, themselves had' a worship of a 
similar kind [TaukiJ ; but whether it was indige- 
nous among them, or whether they borrowed it from 
the Dorian Herocleots who settled here, cannot be 
ascertained. The fipcouut °f the T&ari themselves, 
that their virgin goddeev was Iphigenia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon, would seem to lead to the latter con- 
clusion ; though it is well known that the notions of 
pagan antiquity readily adopted one another's deities 
when any similarity was observable in tbeir rights 
and attributes; and from the account of Herodotus 
(iv. 103) it might perhaps be inferred that this 
horrible worship existed among the Tauri before the 
arrival of the Greeks. Artemis was a peculiarly 
Dorian deity, and was worshipped in several parts of 
Greece with human sacrifices. There was a tradi- 
tion that the town of Chersonesus was founded by 
Artemis herself. The Heracleot Chersonites erected 
a famous temple on a headland which took the name 
of Parthenium from it. Strabo however merely^calls 
the Parthenium “ the temple of the virgin, a certain 
daemon” (p. 308), and does not mention Artemis. 
Opinions vary as to which is the real promontory of 
Parthenium. Many seek it at cape Fanary or 
Chersonese . which seems too near the town of Cher- 
sonesus, as Strabo places the temple at the distance 
of 1 00 stadia from the town, though Fartary answers 
to his description in other respects. Clarke and 
Pallas identify it with the Aia Barun or u Sacred 
Promontory ” (Clarke, ii. p. 286, and note), between 
Cape Fiolente end Balaclava, which, besides its name* 
has also a ruin to recommend it ; though the latter 
claim to notice is shared by C. Fiolmte. Dubois de 
Montperreux (vi. p. 194, sq.) thinks that the temple 
may have stood on the spot now occupied by the 
monastery of St George ; whilst Neumann, again 
places it on the headland a little to the NW. of Ct 
Fiolmte . It will be seen that these opinions rest 
on little more than conjecture. On the coins of the 
Heradeotic Chersonese the image of Artemis occurs 
by far the most frequently. She sometimes appears 
with Apollo, sometimes with Hercules, the patron 
hero of the mother city, but more generally alone, 
-and always as the goddess of the chase, never as 
Selene (Von Kohne, in the Memoirs of tho Ar- 
chaeolog. and Numism. Society of St. PeterAurg, 
vo\. n. ap. Neumann, p. 420}. Oa other coins a fish 
1 is frequently eeen ) snd one bee s plough so tho 
obverse, end «n ew of oorn between twofleheo on tho 
reverse (A). The boys of the BanofeXic peam- 
sula abound with Belt, whloh formed o great port of 
tie riches of the country. 

• 1 Of tbe history of tbe Hemebotie Cbeammm 
we know but little, bat it mtr jwbtai be in. 
fared from the Inecriptitm of Agoefclee that 
ke oone titntion woe republican. It woo taper- 

4 b 4 
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taut enough to take a part in political affairs 
aa an independent city, at least as late as about 
the middle of the 2nd century b. c., when, like its 
mother city, Heracleia, it was a party to the alliance 
against Phamaces I M king of Pontus, and Mitliri- 
datee, satrap of Armenia. (Polyb. Frg. lib. xxvi. 
©. 6, vol. iv. p. 346, sqq., ed. Sweigh.) Soon after- 
wards, however, we find it struggling with the 
Tanrians and their allies the Sannatians for existence 
(Polyaen. Strut viii. c. 56), and it was ultimately 
compelled to place itself under the protection of 
Mithridates the Great. Subsequently, however, it 
regained its independence, through the Romans, and 
tinder the name of Gherson or Chorson flourished 
till a late period of the middle ages, and even over- 
turned the Bosporan kingdom. (Const. Porphyr. 
de A dm. Imp. c. 53.) 

Leaving the Heradeotic Chersonese, we will now 
proceed describe the remainder of the coast of the 
Tauric peninsula, which may be soon despatched, as 
an account of its different cities is given in separate 
articles. From the haven of Symbolon ( Balaclava ) 
to Theodosia ( Caffa ) the coast is correctly described 
by Strabo as craggy, mountainous, and stormy, and 
marked with many headlands (p. 309). The dis- 
tance, however, which he assigns to this tract of 
1000 stadia, or 125 miles, is rather too small. In 
both the Peri plus of the Euxine the distance given is 
1320 stadia, but this must include all the indentures 
of the coast The most remarkable promontory in 
this part was the Crin-metopon, or Ram's Head, 
which has been variously identified. Some writera 
have taken it for the promontory of Laspi, which is 
in reality the most southern print of the peninsula. 
Some again have identified it with Ai Petri , and a 
still greater number with the Aju-dayh . But the 
account given by Arrian and the Anonymous agrees 
better with Cape Aithodor. These wriiere say that 
the Criu-vnetapon lay 220 stadia to the W. of Lam- 
pas. (Arrian, Peripl p. 20; Anon. Peripi. p. 6.) 
How Lam pas is undoubtedly the present' Bijuk 
Ixtmpat, the distance between which and Cap*. j Ai- 
thodor agrees very accurately with the preceding 
measurement Seym n us indeed (ii. 320, Gail) 
states the distance at only 120 stadia; but this is 
evidently an error, as it is too hhort by half even 
for Aju-dayh. Cape A ilhodor u not much N. of 
Lapsi, and from its position might easily have been 
taken by tbe Greeks for the southernmost paint of 
the peninsula. (See Neumann, 451, aq.) 

From the traces of Greek names, mins, remains of 
marble columns, Ac., it may be inferred that the whole 
of this tract was onoe in the hands of the Greeks. 
But these relics probably belong to the Byzantine 
times, since the older geographers mention only four 
on this part of the coast, namely, Char&x, 
m, Lampas, and Athenaeon. 

To the E. of Theodosia the coact of the Euxine 
trends into a large hay, which, approaching the Pulus 
Maaotis on the H., forms an isthmus about 12 miles 
broad, to the & of which, as fcr aa the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, extends the Boeporan peninsula, or that 
of Kertock, which swells out to double the breadth 
of the isthmus* Tbe western half of this peninsula 
is flat; but the eastern portion rises into hills, which 
surround the bay hi which Pantibapaeum was situated. 
It possessed several flourishing maritime towns, aa 
Cazeke and Chnmarietfln on the & coast; Nympbadad 
Ftanttcapaeum, the Boeporan capital, on the Cim- 
merian Bosporus; with touts others of lees note, as 
Jtynnecmm ? Forthmioo, and Her minima. There I 
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were also probably towns in the interior; but wo 
know the name of only one, namely, lluratum. (Ptol. 
iii. 6. § 6.) Beyond the Boeporan straits we have 
little to guide us but the accounts of Ptolemy. From 
those straits, the N. coast of the peninsula, which is 
high and chalky, proceeded in a westerly direction 
to the modern Arabat. Somewhere on this traot lay 
the Greek colady of Heracleion. 

On the E. side of the Tauric peninsula, the Tongue 
of A robot, a narrow slip of land scarcely raised above 
tbe level of the sea, 52 miles long and about half a 
mile broad, runs along the whole coast, dividing 
the Maeotis from the Scnrpd \lpvrj, or Putrid Sea. 
But though Strabo knew that the latter formed the 
western portion of tbe Maeotis (p. 208), he nowhere 
mentions the Tongue of Arabat The l*utrid Sen 
beeins to be the Lacus Buges of Pliny (iv.T2. s. 26); 
but bis description is not veiy intelligible. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of recent travellers the Putrid 
Sea, now called the Shivdthe . does not appear to de- 
serve its name, as it has neither an unpleasant smell 
nor are its shores unhealthy (Seymour, p. 33); yet 
in the times of Clarke and Pallas it seems to hnve 
possessed both these offensive qualities. (Clarke, 
Trnv. vol. ii. p. 314, note.) 

Tbe chief feature in the history of tbe Cher- 
souesus Taurica, is that of the kingdom of the Bos- 
porus, a sketch of which has been already given. 
[Bosporus Cuuuuuus, Vol L p. 421, seq.] After 
the extinction of that dynasty, towards the end of 
the 4th century of our era, the peninsula fell into 
the hands of the Huns, of which race remnants still 
existed between Panticapaeum and C hereon in the 
6th century. (Procop. Goth. iv. 5.) It was sub- 
sequently overrun by the Goths and other nations 
who followed the great stream of emigration. Jus- 
tinian reunited the kingdom of the Bosporus to the 
Greek Empire; and the Bjzantine emperors, till the 
fall of Constantinople, always regarded the Tauric 
peninsula as part of their dominions. But the Ta- 
tars had made themselves the actual masters of it 
before the middle of the 13th century. Under these 
possessors, the Genoese, who Bottled on the coasts 
towards the end of the same century, played the 
same part as the Greeks did when the country was 
possessed by theTauri,and planted several flourishing 
colonies. (Neumann, Lie Lellenen im Shgtkenlande ; 
Georgii, AUe Geographic, vol. ii ; Clarke's Travels, 
vol. ii. ; Dauby Seymour, liuntia on the Bloch Sea; 
Forbiger, I/andb. der ait. Geogr. vol. iii.) [T. H. D. j 
TAUIilCI MONTES. [Taurica Chbbso- 

2UC8US.] 

TAlJBl'NI (TavpiPoC), a Ligurian tribe, who oc- 
cupied the country on the E. slops of the Alps, 
down to the left bonk of the Padua, in the upper part 
of its course. They were the most northerly of the 
Ligurian tribes, and from their geographical position 
would more naturally have been regarded as belong- 
ing to Cisalpine Gaul than to Liguria; but both 
Strabo and Pliny distinctly eay they were a Ligurian 
tribe, and the same thing may be inferred 
omission of their name by Polybius where be w r«- 
lating tbe successive settlements of the Gauitth tribes 
in the N. of Italy (Pol. H 17? Strab. iv. P-20* i 
PUn. iii. 17. s. 21). Their territory adjoined that of 
the Vagienni on the and that of the Inwbree on 
the NE.; though tbs Laevi and Lsboflii, tnbeeoi 
which we know v«y little, must also have bordewa 
on their HE. frontier (Pol. l c.). The fl»t 
of the Taurini in history is at the toe 
passage of the Alps (* c. *18), whan that gen**’ 
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on descending into the plains of Italy, found tb© 
Taarini on hostile term^rith the Insubres, and, in 
consequence, turned his flHns against them, took 
their principal city, and put the inhabitants to the 
sword. (Pol. iii. 60; Liv. xxi. 38,39,) Neither 
Polybius nor Livy mention the name of this city, 
but Appian calls it Taurasia {Annib. 5) : it was 
probably situated on the same site which was after- 
wards occupied by the Roman colony. The name of 
the Taarini is not once mentioned during the long 
wars of the Romans with the Cisalpine Cauls and 
Ligurians, and we are ignorant of the time when they 
finally passed under the Roman yoke. Nor have we 
any pteci.se account of the foundation of th* Rogtaft 
colony in their territory which assumed the name of 
Augusta Taurinorurn, though it is certain that this 
took place under Augustus, and it was doubtless con- 1 
nested with his final suhjagation of the Alpine tribes j 
in «. c. 8. From this time the name of the Tau- 

i mi never again appears in history as that of a 
people ; but during the latter age*. of the Soman j 
Empire the city of Augusta Tann norum seems to , 
have been commonly known (as was the case in 
many instances in Transalpine Gaul) by the name 
of the tribe to which it belonged, and is called simply 
Taarmt in the Itineraries, as well as by other wrirers. 
{Itin. Ant. p. 341 ; Din. Hier. p. 556 ; Tab. Pent. ; 

A mm i am xv. 8. § 18.) Hence its modem name of 
Torino or Turin, This is the only city that we can 
asMgn with any certainty to the Taurini. On the 
W. their territory was bounded (at least in the days 
ot Augustus) by the Segusiani and the other tribes 
subject to Cottius ; and their limit in this direction 
i* doubtless marked by the station Ad Fines, situ- j 
ated 18 miles from Augusta, on the road to Segusio | 
{ltin. Ant. Lc.). But it appears pmbable that at , 
an earlier period the nation of the Taurini was more ! 
widely spiead, or their name used in a more com- 
pieheusive sense, so as to comprise the adjoining 
passes of the Alps ; for Livy speaks of the Insubrian J 
Gauls who crossed into Italy, * 4 per Taurinos saltus- 
( l u © iuvios Alpes tnuiscenderunt" (Liv. v. 34), and 
Strabo, in enumerating, after Polybius, the passes 
across the Alps, designates one of them as ri)v 5 ia 
i 'nvpivuv (Strab. iv. p. 209.). Whether the pa>s 1 
l>ere meant ia the Mont G encore or the Mont Cent* 
(a much disputed point), it would not be included 
Within the territory of the Taurini in the more re- 
acted sense. [E. H. B.] 

KAURIS, an island of the Ionian sea, between 
1 haras and Corcyra, opposite to the NW. point of 
he peninsula of Hyliia and the mouth of the Naron. 
(Auct. B. A . 47.) Now Tarxolcu [T. H. D.] 
fAURISCI. [Noricum, Vol. II. p. 447.] 
TAUROEIS, TAUROE’NTIUM (Tavptus, Tau- 
Parlor: Eth. Tat ipoivrm). Steph. B. (s. v. Tav- 
i ^ a Celtic town and a colony 

“ . , ie Massaliota, quotes the first hook of Arte* 
u orus geography for a foolish explanation of the 
igm of the name. The place is mentioned by 
p . C8ar k C. ii. 4) f who says “ Tauroenta quod 
castellum Masailiensium perveniunt;” by Strabo 
/ • * 1 ®*)» hy Scymnus Chius, and by Ptolemy 

Citb • 3 0 pieces it between Massilia and 

snnr!^ 1 , Promontorium, D’Anville erroneously 
mSk! 68 t ^ lat Ca68ar wwa Tauroenta for the plufal 
f iv v Ut ^ IW3c ^»tive of Tauroeis. Strabo 

twJ*! x? 4 ' ^meratea the Massaliot settlements be- 
entiutt, ^e Varus in this order; Tauro- 

rates ,V 0lb ^ Nicaea. Mela (ii. 5) enume- 

he places on this const in a different order 
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from east to west: Athsnopolis, Olfcia, Tahrefe, 
Citharistes, and “ Lacydon Massiliensium 
Ptolemy, as we have seen, places Tauroeit MlNpn 
Massilia and Citharistes. In the Maritime Ink the 
positions between Telo Martina {Toulon) end lm- 
madrtst seem to be out of order riMMADRui]* tad 
they are to be placed thus— Aemines {Efl&tm), 
Tauroeis ( Tansrenti ), Cit hernia [Czth arista], Car- 
sici (Cassis), Immadrus, M-sa.silia. Geographers 
have been much divided u. opinion on tlie site of 
Tauroeis, but the modern name se&.vs to determine 
tho place to be at the right of the entry of the bay 
of Ciot, at. [G. L.] 

TAlHOME'NIUM (Tow pophnov : Eth. Tavpo- 
fiDrirrts, TAuromenil.au ixs ■ Taormina ), a Greek city 
of Sicily, situated on the E. coast of Sicily, about 
midway between Messana and Catena. It was only 
about 3 miles from the site of the ancient Naxos, 
and there is no doubr that Tauromeniuin did not 
exist as a c;‘y till afW tKe destruction of Naxos by 
Dionysitw of Syracuse, l*. c 403; but the circum- 
stances connected with its foundation are somewhat 
confused and uncertain. [Naxos.] It appears, 
however, from Diodoius that alter the destruction of 
Naxos, tlie remaining inhabitants of that city were 
driven into exile, and its territory was assigned by 
Dionysius to the neighbouring Siculi. Thes»e, how- 
ever, did not re-occupy the site of the ancient city, 
but established themselves ou a hill to the N. of it, 
whirl, was called the hill of Taurus (6 \6<pos 6 ko- 
Kovficvos Tavpos). Here they at first constructed 
only a temporary camp (in b. c. 396), but after- 
wai ds erected walls and converted it into a regular 
fortress or town, to which they gave the name of 
Tuurnmenium. (Diod. xh. 58, 59.) The pladfe 
was still in the hands of the biculi in b. c. 394, 
and they it against the efforts of Dionysius, 
who besieged the city in vain for great part of the 
winter, and though be on one occasion forced Ins 
way within the w r alls by a nocturnal surprise, was 
again driven out and lepulsed with heavy loss. (Ib. 
87. 88.) But by the peace concluded in b. c. 392, 
it was expressly stipulated that Tauromeniuin should 
be subject to Dionysius, who expelled the gi eater 
part of the Siculi that had settled there, and supplied 
their place with his own mercenaries. (Ib. 96.) 
From this time we hear no inoro of Tauromeniuin 
till B. C. 358, when we are told that Andromachus, 
the father of the historian Timaeus, brought to- 
gether all the remains of the exiled Naxians, who 
were still scattered about in different parts of Sicily, 
and established them all at Tauromeniuin. (Id. xvi. 
7.) This is related by Diodorus as if it were a new 
foundation, and even as if the name had then first 
been applied to the city, which is in direct contra- 
diction with his former statements. What had be- 
come of the former inhabitants we know not, but 
there is little doubt that the acconnt of this re- 
settlement of the city is substantially correct, and 
that Tauroraenium now for the first time became a 
Greek city, which was considered as taking the 
place of Naxos, though it did not occupy the same 
site. (Weaseling, ad Diod. xiv. 69.) Hence Pliny a 
expiwabion, that Tauromeniuin had formerly been 
called Naxos (Pirn. iii. 8. a. 14) is nearly, though 
not strictly, correct . 

Tim new settlement seems to have risen rapture m 
prosperity, and was apparently already a consider- 
able town at the time of the expedition of Timofeon 
in B.C. 345. It was the first place in Sicily whom 
that lea der landed, having chided the vigitence of 
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the Carthaginians, who were guarding the straits of commanded by the triumvir in person, and that of 
Messana, and crossed direct from Khegium to T&uro- Pompeius, which terminated in the defeat and almost 
menium. (Diod. xvi. 68; Plus. Tmol 10.) The total destruction of the fonner. (Appian, B.C. v. 
city was at that time still under the government of 103, 105, 106—111, 116; Dion Cass. xlix. 5.) 
Andromachus, whose mild and equitable administra- In the settlement of Sicily after the defeat of Pompey, 
tion is said to have presented a strong contrast with Tauromenium was one of the places selected by 
that of the despots and tyrants of the other Sicilian Augustus taareeeive a Boman colony, probably as a 
cities. He welcomed Timdeon with open arms, and measure of precaution, on account of the strength 
afforded him a secure resting place until he was of its situation, as we are told that he expelled the 
enabled to carry out his plans in other parts of Sicily, former inhabitants to make room for his new colonists. 
(Diod. 1. e. ; Plut. 1. c .) It is certain that Andro- (Diod. xvi. 7.) Strabo speaks of it as one of the 
machos was not deprived of the chief power, whan cities on the E. coast of Sicily that was still sub- 
all the other tyrants were expelled by Timoleon, but sisting in his time, though inferior in population 
was permitted to retain it undisturbed till his death, both to Messana and Catena. (Strab. vi. pp. 267, 
(Marcellin. Vie. TAucyd. § 27.) We hear, however, 268.) Both Pliny and Ptolemy assign It the rank 
very little of Tauromenium for some time after this, of a 44 colonia” (Plin. iiL 8. a. 14; Ptol.iii. 4. § 9), 
It is probable that it passed under the authority of and it seems to have been one of the few cities of 
Agathocles, who drove thq historian Timaeus into Sicily that continued undftj the Boman Empire to 
exile; and some time &fter#thts it was subject to a be a place of some consideration. Its territory was 
domestic despot of the name of Tyndarion, who was noted for the excellence of its wine (Plin. xiv. f> 
contemporary with Hicetas of Syracuse and Phintias s. 8), and produced also a kind of marble which 
of Agrigentum. (Diod. xxii. Exc. H. p. 495.) Tyn- seems to have been highly valued. (Athen.v. p. 
darion was one of those who concurred in inviting 207.) Juvenal also speaks of the sea off its roriu 
Pyrrhus into Sicily (b.c. 278), and when that coast as producing the choicest mullets. (Jut. v. 93.) 
monarch landed, with his army at Tauromenium, The Itineraries place Tauromenium 32 miles 
joined him with all his forces, and supported him in from Messana, and the same distance from Catana. 
his inarch upon Syracuse. (Diod. 1. c. pp. 495, 496.) (Itm. AnL p. 90; Tab. Pent.) It continued after 
A few years later we find that Tauromenium had the fall of the Boman Empire to be one of the more 
fallen iuto the power of Hicron of Syracuse, and was considerable towns of Sicily, and from the strength 
employed by him as a stronghold in the war against of its position was one of the list places that wu 
the Mamertines. (/&• p. 497.) It was also one of retained by the Greek emperors; but it was taken 
the cities which was left under his dominion by the by the Saracens in A. D. 906 after a siege of two 
treaty concluded with him by the Romans in b.c. years, and totally destroyed, a calamity from which 
263. (Diod. xxiii. p. 502.) This is doubtless the it has never more than partially recovered. The 
reason that its name is not again mentioned during present town of Taonnina is a very poor place, with 
the First Punic War. about 3500 inhabitants; but it still occupies the 

There is no doubt that Tauromenium continued ancient rite, on a lofty hill which forms the last 
to form a part of the kingdom of Syracuse till the projecting point of tho mountain ndge that extends 
death of Hieron, and that it only passed under the along the coast from Cape Pelorus to this point, 
government of Rome when the whole island of Sicily The site of the town is about 900 feet above the 
was reduced to a Rom ah province; but we have sea, while a very sleep and almost isolated rock, 
scarcely any account of the part it took during the j crowned by a Saracen castle, rises about 500 feet 
Second Punic War, though it woftld appear, from a higher: this is undoubtedly the site of the ancient 
hint in Appian {Sic. 5), that it submit ted to Marcel- Arx or citadel, the inaccessible position of wlm.li 
lus on favourable terms; and it is probable that it is repeatedly alluded to by ancient writers. Portions 
was on that occasion it obtained the peculiarly of the ancient walls may be traced at intenals all 
favoured position it enjoyed, under the Roman dumi- round the brow of the hill, the whole of the summit 
nion. For we learn from Cicero that Tauromenium of which was evidently occupied by the ancient 
was one of the three cities In Sicily which enjoyed city. Numerous fragments of ancient buildings are 
the privileges of a u civitas foederata” or allied city, scattered over its whole surface, including e* ten ' 
thus retaining a nominal independence, and was not sive reservoirs of water, sepulchres, tesselated pa'**’ 
even subject, like Messana, to the obligation of‘ fur- menu, Ac., and the remains of a spacious edifice, 
nishing ships of war when called upon. (Cic. Kerr, commonly called a Naumachia, but the real destma- 
Sl 66, iiL 6, v. 19.) But the city suffered severe tion of which it is difficult to determine. But by 
calamities during the Servile War in Sicily, b.c. far the most remarkable monument remaining 
134 — 132, having fallen into the hands of the in- Taormina is the ancient theatre, which is one o 
suigent slaves, who, on account of the great strength the most celebrated ruins in Sicily, on account both 
of its position, made it ono of their chief posts, and of its remarkable preservation and of the surpassing 
were able for a long time to defy the arms of the beauty of its situation. It is built for the m<* 
consul Rupittu*. They held out until they were part of brick, and is therefore probably of B oinu ^ 
reduced to the most fearful extremities by famine, date, though the plan and arrangement are m *£** 
when the citadel waa at length betrayed into the cordance with those of Greek, rather than R 0 ®* ' 
hands of the consul by one of their leaders named theatres; whence it ia supposed that the 
Summon, and the whole of the survivors put to the structure was rebuilt upon the foundations « 
»woi5T(Di<xl. sxxir. J». 588; Qro*. t. 9.) otyr tb«tre of the Greek period. The greater PWt* 

Tauromenium again bore a conspicuous part during the seats have disappeared, but the wall * 
the warn of Sextos Pompeius in Sicily, and, from its rounded the whole ccma is preserved, ana tWf 
st rength as a fortress, was one of the principal points scenium with the back wall of the scout t 
of the poafttoo which he took up in bxj. 36, for de- appendages, of which only tnem "} in- 
fence against Octavian. It became the scene also of ancient theatres, are here preserved in uC 

a aea-figlit between a part of the fleet of Octavian, tegrity, and contribute much to the po w ^ 



TAUROSCYTHAE. 

effect, as well as to the interest, of the rain. From 
the fragments of arch i H^ural decorations still 
extant we learn that it was of the Corinthian order, 
and richly ornamented. In size it ranks nest to 
the theatre of Syracuse, among those of Sicily. 
Some portions of a temple are also visible, converted 
into the church of S. Pancrazio, but the edifice is 
of small size and of little interest. The ruing at 
Taormina are described in detail by the Duke of 
Serra di Falco (Antickita della Sicilia , vol. v. part 
jv.), as well as by most travellers in Sicily. (Swin- 
burne's Travel*, vol. ii. p. S80 ; Smyth's 1 

p. 129, &c.) [E.H.B.] 1 



OOOt or TACBOMKKU M. 

TAUROSCYTHAE (TWepoerintoai, PtoL iii. 5. 
§25). called by Pliny Tauri Scytha«(iv. 12. a. 26), 
a people of European Sannatia, compiled of a mix- 
ture of Tauriana and Scythians. They were seated 
to the W. of the Jazyges, and the district whicli 
they inhabited appears to have been called Tauro- 
srvthia. (Cf. Strab. ap. Hudson, p 87 ; Capit. M. 
Ant. 9 ; Prooop de Aed. iii. fin.) [T. H. D.J 
TAURU'NUM (T avpouvov), a strong fortress in 
Lower Pannoma, at the point where the Savus joins 
the Danuhius, on the road from Sinmum to Sin^i- 
dunum. ii was the station of a small fleet of the 
Danuhius. (Plin. iii. 28; Ptol. ii. 16. § 4; IL Ant. 
pp. 131, 241; Tab. Pent.; Geogr. Kav. iv. 19, 
where it is called Taurynum.) Its sito is now 
occupied by the fortress of Semlin, opposite to 
Belgrade. [L. JS ] 

TAURUS MONS (d Tai/poy), one of tlie great 
mountain ranges of Asia, the name of which is 
believed to be derived from the Aramaic Tur or 
lura, i. e., a high mountain or Alp, and accordingly 
is in reality a common noun applied to all the high 
mountains of Asia. The name has even been trans- 
ferred to Europe, for the Taunan Chersonesus in 
burinatia and the Taurisci in the Norican Alps 
appear to owe their name to the same origin. We 
cannot wonder therefore when we find that Erato- 
Mhenes (ap. Strab . xv. 689) and Strabo (ii. pp 68, 
129, x. p» 490) apply the name to the whole range 
of mountains extending from the Mediterranean to 
the eastern ocean, although their connection is often 
mken. This extent of mountains is, according to 
Strabo’s calculation (xi. p. 490), 45,000 stadia in 
ength, and 3000 in breadth. But in the narrower 
common acceptation Mount Taurus is the 
* n g® of mountains in Asia Minor which begins at 
ape Sacrum or Chelidonium on the ooast of Lycia, 
this raawm i> sailed by Meta (i 15) end 
'P v’- 26) Promontoriom Tauri. It was, how- 
wiJ’ * n °wn to theanoients that this promontory 
ra nv PBa * commencement, but that in fact the 

M ext ® n< kd to the south* western extremity «»f Asia 

ewT T ( K 8trab ‘ u - ► W9 - **• p- » T * pp- 6il - 

rw. ^ge rises in the W. is a lofty and 

Tumi™ “S and runs without any inter- 

and T*« * * nor thern direction between Lycia 
Pisidi. j , * then in an eastern direction through 
and I ? 8 * oria &s far as the frontiers of Cilicia 
ycaouia. There It separates into two main 
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branthes. The one proceeds north-eastward under 
the name of Antitaorus ('Ayrirwpos'), and surpasses 
the other in height It runs through Cappadocia, 
where it forms Mount Argaeus ( 7 Apyo u>s\ and 
Armenia, where it is called hfons Capotes, mal 
through the Montes Moechifi it & connected with the 
Caucasus, while a more scnMjfeerfy branch, under the 
name* of Abus and M&cie or Mossis, runs through 
Armenia towards the Caapttui sea. The second 
branch, which separatee ite&lf on the frontiers of 
Cilicia and Lycaonta, retains the name of Taurus, 
ft i*d proceeds from Cilicia, where it forms the Portae 
Ciliciae,mnd sends forth Mons A i mums in a southern 
direction, while the main branch proceeds through 
Oappad'x ia. After being Woken through by the 
Euphrates, it again sends forth a southern branch 
under the name of Mons Marias The name Taurus 
ceases hi the neighbourhood of Lake Arrissa, tbe 
mountains further ea^ living other names, such as 
Niphatee, Zagrus, Sec. MUt parts of Mount Taurus, 
winch btill bears its ancient name, were well wooded, 
and furnished abundance of timber to the maritime 
cities on the south coast of Aria Minor. [L. S.] 
TAURUS PAL US, an etang on the c oas t of 
Narbonensis, west of the delta of the Rhone. It is 
named in the verses of Avienus,” quoted in the 
article Fecyi Jugum; and to the verses there 
cited may be added the following verse ; — 

*• Taurum paludem namque gentici (gentili) vo- 
cant. M 

Bnt I. VossiuB in his edition of Mela (ii. 5, note) 
writes the verses of Avieniw thus: — 

u In usque Taphrum pertinet, 
Taphron paludem nanique gentili vocant;” * 


an alteration or corruption which D’Anville justly 
condemns, for the etang is still named Taur y or 
vulgarly Tan. [G. L.] 

TAXGAE'TIUM (Ta^yabtoy), a place assigned 
by Ptolemy (ii. 12. § 5) to Rhaetia, but which more 
properly belonged to Vmdelicia, was situated on the 
northern shore of the Lacus Biigantinus, and pro- 
bably on the site of the modem Lmdau. [L. S.J 
TA'XILA (Td^iAa, Arrian, Anab. v. 8; Ta^iaAa, 
Ptol. vii. 1. § 45), a place of great importance in 
the Upper Punjab, between the Indus and Hydaspes, 
which was visited by Alexander the Great. It is 
said to have been ruled at that time by a chief 
named Taxiles, who behaved in a friendly manner 
to the Grecian king. The country around was said 
to be very fertile, and more abundant than even Egypt 
(Strab. xv. pp 698 — 714). There can be little 
doubt that it is represented by the vast ruins of 
Afanikyala, which has in modern times been the 
scene of some very remarkable researches (Elph in- 
stone, Cabul, p 79; Burnes, Travels , i. p. 65, ii. 
p. 470.) Tbe famous Topes of Mamkyala, which 
wate examined by General Ventura and others 
(Asiatic Res. xvii. p. 663), lie to the eastward of 
RawU-pindi Wilson considers Taxi la to be the 
Mine as the Takhsasila of the Hindus (Arumo, 
p. 196). [VO 

TAY'GETUS. [Laconia, pp 108, 109.] 
TAZUS (Toffa, Ptol. in. 6. § 6). LA town In 
the SB. part of the Chersonesus Taurica. 

2. A town of Asiatic Sannatia, on theN. const of 
theJPontuR Euxinus. (Ptol. v. 9. § 9.) [T. H. I>.1- 

TEA'NUM (T6uw: Eth. Teanensis: Ctortate), 
sometimes also called Tkanum Afulum (Qk. jpro 
ClaenL 9 ; Tivw "AtrvvAov, Strab.: Rtf. TeWnenses 
Apuli), to distinguish it from theCampwiiancity «f the. 



TEANUM. TEANUM. 

Bame name, wa* a city of Apnlia, situated on the right between Calcs and Casioura. (Strab. ▼. p. 237.) 
bank of the river Frento (For tore), about 12 miles It was therefore the frontier city 4 of Campania, as 
from its month. It appears to have been one of the that term was understood under the Roman Ena. 
most considerable cities of Apulia before its conquest pi re; but originally Te&num was not reckoned a 
by the Romans; but its pame is first mentioned in Campanian city at all, but was the capital of the 
b. c. 318, when, intaoqjgnotion with Canusium, it small independent tribe of the Sidicini. [Sidicinj.] 
submitted to the Roman consuls M, Foelius Flacci- It was indel|i the only place of importance that they 
nator and L. Plautius Veeno. (Liv. ix. 20.) It is possessed, so that Livy in more than one instance 
again noticed during the Second Punic War, when it alludes to it, where he is speaking of that people, 
was selected by the dictator M. Junius Pera as the merely as “ their city,” without mentioning its name 
place of his winter-quarters in Apulia. (Id. xxiii. (Lir. viii. 2, 17). Hence its history before the 
24.) Cicero incidentally notices it as a municipal Roman conquest is identical with that of the people, 
town, at the distance of 18 miles from Larinum which will be found in the article Sidicixl The 
(Cic. pro Cluent. 9), and its name is found in all first mention of Teanuin after the Roman conquest, 
the geographers among the municipal towns of A pu^ is in b.c. 216, immediately after the battle of 
lia. (Strab. vi. p. 285; Mel. ii. 4. § 6; Plin. iii. Cannae, when Marcellus sent forward a legion from 
11. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 72.) Its municipal rank Rome thither, evidently with the view of securing 
is confirmed also by an inscription, as well as by the the line of the Via Latina. (Liv. xxii. 57.) A few 
Liber Coloniarum, and it ia clear that it never at- years later, b.c. 211, it was selected as a place of 
tained the rank of a colony. (Orell. In»cr. 140; confinement for a part of the senators of Capua, 
Lib. Col. p. 210.) Its ruins still exist at a place while they were awaiting their sentence from Rome: 
called Civitate , near the remains of a Roman bridge but the consul Fulvius, contrary to the opinion of hi , 
(now called the Ponte di Civitate ), over the Fortore , colleague App. Claudius, caused them all to be pm 
by which the ancient road from Larinum to Luceria to death without waiting for the decree of the senate, 
crossed that river, The distance from the site of (Liv. xxvi. 15.) From this time Teanum became 
Larinum agrees iWth that stated by Cicero of 18 an ordinary municipal town : it is incidentally men- 
milea (the Tabula erroneously gives ouly 12), and tioned as such on several occasions, and its position 
the discovery of inscriptions on the spot leaves no on the Via Latina doubtless contributed to its pms- 
doubt of the identification. Considerable remains of perity. A gross outrage offered to one of its mum- 
the walls are still extant, as well as fragments of cipal magistrates by the Roman consul, was noticed 
other buildmcs. From these, as well os from an in- in one of the ontfop of C, Gracchus (op. A. Gell. 
script ion in which we find mention of the “ Ordo x. 3), and we leant from Cicero that it was in his 
splendidissimus Civitatis Theanensium,” it seems time a flourishing and populous town. (Ck.de Let/. 
probable that it continued to be a flourishing town Agr. ii. 31, 35, ad. Att . viii. 11, d.) Its name 
under the Roman Empire. The period of its final repeatedly occurs in the Social War and the con- 
decay ia uncertain, but it retained its episcopal see teat between Sulla and Marius (Appiun, it. C. i 45, 
down to modem times. (Holsten. Not. ad Cltwtr. 85); and at a later period it was the place where 
p. 279; llotnanelli, vol. ii. p. 291 ; Mommsen, Inter, the commanders of the legions in Italy held a kind 
N. N. p. 271.) of congress, with a view to bring about a reconnh- 

Strabo speaks of Teanum as situated at some ation between Octavian and L. Antonins (lb. v. 20). 
distance inland from a lake, the name of which he It was one of the cities who.se territory the tribune 
doe* not mention, but which is clearly the Lacus Rulius preposed by his law to divide among the Ko- 
Pantanus of Pliny, now called the Logo di Leeina. man people (Cic. 1. c.) ; but this misfortune 
From an inscription found on its banks it appears averted. It subsequently, however, received a coloiiv 
that this was comprised within the territory of Tea- under Augustus (Lib. CoL p. 238; Plin. iii. 5. »• #)• 
num, which thus extended down to the sea (Roma- and seems to have retained its colonial rank under tk 
nelli, L c ), though about 12 miles distant from the Empire. (Mommsen, Inter . H. N. 3989, 3999.) 
coast. Strabo tells Us that it was the largest snd mat 

Several Italian topographers have assumed the populous town on the .Via Latina, and the mc*t 
existence of a city in ApuHa of the name of Teata, considerable of the inland cities of Campania after 
distinct from Teanum (Giovenaxsi, SUo di Aveja, Capua. (Strab. v. ppi 237, 248.) Inscriptions and 
p. 13; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 286); but there seems existing remains confirm this account of its imp- 
no doubt that the two names are only different forms tance, but we hear little more of it under the R*M« n 
of the same, and that the Teates Apuli of Livy Empire. The Itineraries place it 16 miles from Ca- 
(ix. 20) are in reality the people of Teanum. It is sinum, and 18 from Venafrum : a crow row! *J S0 
true that that writer mentions them as if they were struck off from Teanum to Allifev, Trieste, and fie- 
distinct from the TeanenBee whom be had mentioned n even turn. (/tin. AnL pp. 121, 304; Tab.rm.) 
just before; bat it is probable that this arises merely Another branch also communicated with Sue** 
from his having followed different annalists, and that and Minturnae. # . . 

both statements refer in feet to the same people, and Teanum was not more than 5 miles firoro CalM * 
are a repetition of the same occurrence. (Mommsen, the point where the territories of the two «« 
UnUr-lUxl. DiedekL p. 301.) In like manner the joined waa marked by two shrines or sedicuuw 
Teats mentioned in the Liber Coloniarum (p. 261) Fortune, mentioned by Strabo, under the a* 00 
is evidently the same place called in an earlier part of Wo (▼■ P* 242). . ^ 

of the same document (p. 219) Teanum. |B. H. B.] Teanum appears to have declined dunng * 
TEA NUM (Tfew: fJh. Teanensis: T«mo\ middle ages, snd the modem city of 
sometimes called for distinction's sake Tvls*vm place, wit^ only about 4000 inhabitant* ^ 
Bmcnttm (Lir. nail. 57; Cic. ad Ail viii 11; tainiug its episcopal see. Many ruins of the 
iPlin. id. 5. a. 9; Tfew Strab. v. p. city are visible, though none of them efW# 

237), an important dty of Campania, situated in interest They are situated below tbs BWow_ r ^ 
the interior of that province, on the Via Latina, which stands on a hill, snd considerably 
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TECELIA. ' *117 


Calvi (Galen). The most important are those of an 
amphitheatre an$ a theatoe, situated near the Via 
Latina ; but numerous remains of other buildings 
are found scattered over a considerable space, though 
for the most part in imperfect preservation. Iliey 
are all constructed of brick, and in the reticulated 
style, and may therefore probably be all referral to 
the period of the Koman Empire. Numerous in- 
scriptions have also been found, as well as coins, 
vases, intaglios, &c., all tending to confirm the ac- 
count given by Strabo of its ancient prosperity. 
(Rornanelli, vol. iii. p. 456 ; Hoanfs CUjm. tour 
vol i. pp. 249 — 264 ; Mommsen, Inter. R.2f. pu. 
208, 209). 

At a short distance from Teano are some mineral 
springs, now called Le CaldarelU , which arts evi- 
dently the same with the “ aquae acidulae,* 1 men- 
tioned both by Pliny and Vitruvius as existing near 
T«mam. (Plin. xxxi. 2. s. 5; Vitruv. viii. X § 17) 
The remains of some ancient buildings, called II 
A 'tuwo, are still visible on the spot. [R.H. B.] 



COIN OF TEANl’M SIPICIMJM. 


TEAM JITLIKXSES, the inlmbitantsofatownof 
the llereaones in Hispania Tarraconensis (Plin. iii. 
3. § 4). It is called by Ptolemy TtapiouAio, and 
ib probably the modern Traygttera. [T. H. P.] 
TEARUS (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18; Tc'apoi, Henxi. iv. 
90), now Team, Deara, or l)ere , a river in the SE. 


of Thrace, flowing in a SW. direction, until it joins 
the Contadesdos, their united waters falling into the 
Agrianes, one of the principal eastern tributaries of 
the Hebms. Herodotus (/. c.) states that the 
hources of the Tearus are equidistant from Heraeum 
on tlie Propontis and Apollonia on the Euxine; that 
they are thirty-eight in n umber; and that, though 
they all issue from the same rock, some of them are 
cold, others warm. Their waters had the reputation, 
among the neighbouring people, of being pre-eminently 
niedicinal, especially in cases of itch or mange 
(jtopv)- On his march towards the Danube, Da- 
f) U8 halted his army for three days at the sources of 
the Tearus, and erected a pillar* there, with an in- 
fienption commemorative of their virtues, and of his 
°*n- [ J. R] 

TEA'TE (TWa, Strab. Ptd.: Elk Teatinus: 
I'toeti), the chief city of the Marrucini, was situated 
»n a hill about 3 miles from the river Atemus, and 
from the Adriatic. All the ancient geographers 
concur in representing it as the metropolis or capital 
K %ofthe tribe (Strab. v. p.241; Plin. iii. 12. 

' 71.™*' ***• 1* § 60); and Silius Italicus re- 
peatedly notices it with the epithets “great” and 
(“ magnum Teate.” Sil. ltal viii. 
ftru ! n Teat ®» Id. xvii 463); but, notwitb- 
this, we find no mention of it in his- 
"MCriptione, however, as well as existing 
concur in proving it to have been a 
dorni* * ***& “^P^Jrtant town under the Roman 
nwn it ^ apparently the only municipal 
^inthe land of totorrackl, and hem the 


limits of its municipal district seem tofove coincided 
with those of that people. We learn from the Liber 
Colaniaram that it received a body of colonists 
under Augustus, but it did not bear the title of a 
colony, and is uniformly styled in inscriptions a 
manidpium. (Lib. Colon p. 258 ; Orsli. Inter. 
2175, 3853; Mommsea** /«**.. R, N* pp, 278, 
279.) It derived addition*! splendour In the early 
days of the Empire from being the native place of 
Afunius PoIBo, the celebrated statesman and orator; 
indeed the whole family of the Ast&fii seem to have 
derived their origin from Teaie. Herius Asinins 
was th* loader of the Mm rucini in the Social War, 
and a brother of the orator is called by Catullus 
w Maminne Aw in.” (Liv Fpit. lxxrii. ; Catull. 
12. 1.) The family of die Vettii also, to which 
belonged the Vettius Marcellus mentioned by Pliny 
(ii. 83. s. 85), appears to have belonged to Teate. 
(Mommsen, l.c. 5311 > 

The Itii*emriA* pYaee Teate on the Via Valeria, 
though from the position of the town, on a hill to 
the nirht of the valley of the Atemus, the road 
must have made a considerable detour in order to 
reach it {I tin. Ant. p. 310; fab. Peut.) Its name ’ 
is also noticed by P. Diaconus (ii. 20), and there 
scents no doubt that it continued throughout the 
middle ages to be a place of importance, and the 
capital of the surrounding district. Chieti is still 
one of the most considerable cities in this part of 
Italy, with above 14.000 inhabitants, and is .the. 
see of an archbishop. Still existing remains prov£ 
that the ancient city occupied the same bite as the 
modem Chieti, on a long ridge of hill stretching 
from N. to S., though it must, have been con- 
siderably more extensive. Of these the most im- 
portant are the ruins of a theatre, which must 
have been of large sixe ; those of a large edifice 
supposed to have been a reservoir for water, and 
two temples, now converted into churches. One of 
these, now the church of S. raolo , and considered, 
but without any authority, as a temple of Hercules, 
was erected by the Vettius Marcellus above noticed; 
the other, from the name of Sta Maria del Tri- 
cnrjlio which it bears, has been conjectured to have 
been dedicated to Diana Trivia. All these edifices, 
from the style of their const motion, belong to the 
early period of the Roman Empire. Besides these, 
numerous mosaics and other works of art have been 
discovered on the sitfy which attest the flourishing 
condition of Teate daring the first two centuries 
of the Christian era. (Rornanelli, vol. iii. pp. 104 
— 109 ; Craven, A bruzzi, vol. ii. pp. 8, 9.) [E. H. B.] 
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TEBENDA (T&evfo), a town in the interior of 
Pontus Galaticus (Pfcol. v. 6. § 9), is no doubt tin 
saigas the Tebenna mentioned by Anna Cotohana 
(pc 364, b.) as situated in the vicinity of Tht* 
pesos. Cl** ®*1 

TECETIA (TexeAfa), a town placed byPtotay 


1U8 TRCMON. 


TEGEA. 


(ii. 11. § 27) in the north of Germany, perhaps In 
the country of the Chauci, on the left bunk of the 
Visurgis (JFeaer). Its site must probably be 
looked for near or at the Tillage of Zetel t about 3 
miles from the western bank of the Wettr. (Roichard, 
Germania *, p. 245.) [L. S.] 

TEC^ION (TtKfAm^Eth. T etcjidvios), a city of< 
Molossis in Epeirus, incorrectly called by Stephanus 
B. a city of Thesprotia, taken by L. Anicius, the 
Roman commander, in b. c. 167. Leake supposes 
that Guridnista, near Kuretdo, about 20 miles to 
the W. of Jodnnina , may have been the Bite of „Tec- 
mon or Horreom, which Livy mentions in connection 
with Tecmon. (Liv. xlv. 26 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Leake, 
Northern Greece , vol. iv. p. 83.) 

TECTOSACES (T«rrd<roK«, PtoL vi. 14, § 9), 
a people of Scythia within Imaus. [T. H. D.] 
TECTOSAGES. [Voloae.] 

TECTOSAGES, TECTOSAGAE, or TECTO- 
SAG1 (Te/crooayet, Tetcroedyai), one of the three 
great tribes of the Celts or G&llograeci in Asia 
Minor, of which they occupied the central parts. 
For particulars about their history, see Galatia. 
These Tectosages wore probably the same tribe as 
the one mentioned by Polybius under the names of 
Aegosages or Rigosages. (Polyb. v. 33, 77, 78, 
111.) [L.S.] 

TECUM. [Tichis.] 

TEDA'NIUS (To&friof), a small river of Illy- 
ricum (Ptol. ii. 16. § 3), on the frontier of the 
district called lapydia (Plin. iii. 25), is in all pro- 
bability the modern Zermcmja. [L. S.] 

TE'GEA (Try 4a, Steph. B. I. r.), a town of Crete, 
which, according to legend, was founded by Aga- 
memnon. (VelL Pat i. 1.) The coins which Seetini 
and Pellerin attributed to the Cretan Tegea have 
boen restored by Eckhel (voL ii. p. 321) to the 
Arcadiau city of that name. [E. B. J.] 

TE'GEA (Teyia, Ion. T eydff: EOl Teyedrrfs, 
Tegeita), one of the most ancient and powerful towns 
of Arcadia, situated in the SE. of the country. Its 
territory, called Tegkatis (Try-torn), was bounded 
by Cynuria and Argolis on the E., from which it 
was separated by Ml Partbenium, by Lac»»nia on 
the S., by the Arcadian district of Maenalia on the 
W., and by the territory of Mantineia on the N. 
The Tegeatae are said to have derived Liieir name 
from Tegeales, a son of Lycaon, and to have dwelt 
originally in eight, afterwards nine, demt or town- 
ships, the inhabitants of which were incorporated 
by Aleut in the city of Tegea, of which this hero 
was the reputed founder. The names of these niae 
townships, which are preserved by Pausaniat, are; 
Gareaiae (ropewrw), Pkylaeeig (4vAa*«?*), Cary* 
item (Kopoarcu), Corythei* (Kopvffets), Potachidae 
(OwfvxJfcu), OeAtat (Oiorcu), Manthyreis (Mor- 
Qvpeh), Echemetk m (*Bx*v46«f), to which Aphei- 
darntee (*A fefaamt) was added as the ninth in the 
reign of king Aphakias. (Pans. viii. a § 4, viii. 45. 

§ 1; Strab. viii, p. 337.) The Tegeatae were early 
divided into 4 tribes (fvAoQ, called respectively 
Clan&u (BAapewro, in inscriptions Kpaprim t), 
HmethoUi* (‘Lnrotomt), ApoVoneAUs (’AvoAAw- 
wertf), end Athane Ati e ( , Ada»'««Tif), to each of 
which belonged a certain number of metoeei (ni- 
tmw} or resident aliens. (Pans. viii. 53. § 6; 
Bfchlft, Corp. Inter* no. 1513.) 

Tegea is mentioned in the Died (ii. eoT^cnd 
was pobabty the meet celebrated cf all the Area- 
dian towns in the earliest times* This appears from 
Its fctfpfe renown, since its king Sohenns is said 


to have slain Hyllus, the son of Hercules, in single 
combat. (Herod, ix. 26; Pans. viii. 46* § 3.) The 
Tegeatae offered a long-continued and success- 
ful resistance to the Spartans, who! the latter at- 
tempted to extend their dominion over Arcadia. 
In one of the wan between the two people, Chari- 
Uta? or Charillus, king of Sparta, deceived by a n 
oracle whwh appeared to promise victory to the 
Spartans, invaded Tegeatis, and was not only de- 
feated, but was taken prisoner with all hie men who 
had survived the battle. (Herod, i, 66; Paus, in. 
7. § 3, viii. 5. § 9, viii. 45. § 3, 47. § 2, 4« 
§ 4.) More than two centuries afterwards, in 
the reign of Leon and Agesicles, the Spartans 
again fought unsuccessfully against the Tegeatae ; 
but in the following generation, in the time of their 
king Anax&ndrides, the Spartans, having obtained 
possession of the bones of Orestes in accordant 
with an oracle, defeated the Tegeatae and compels ) 
them to acknowledge the supremacy of Sparta, aboi 1 
h. c. 560. (Herod, i. 65, 67, seq. ; Pans. in. 3 t; 
5, seq.) Tegea, however, still retained its inde- 
pendence, though its military force was at the di 
poeal of Sparta ; and in the Persian War it appear* 
as the second military power in the Patoponnesns 
having the place of honour on the left wing of tlm 
allied army. Five hundred pf the Tegeatae fought 
at Thermopylae, and 3000 at the battle of Plataea, 
half of their force consisting of hoplites and half of 
light-armed tfotps. (Herod, vii. 202, ix. 26, s*]., 
61.) As it usual to send the whole form 

of a stale upon ^distant inarch, we may probably 
estimate, with Clinton, the force of the Tegeatae on 
this occasion os not more than three-fourtlis of their 


whole number. This would give 4000 for the mili- 
tary population of Tegea. and about 17,400 for the 
whole free population. (Clinton, F. U. vol. ii. p.417 ) 
Soon after the battle of Plataea, the Tegeatae 
were again at war with the Spartans, of the can^s 
of which, however, we have no information. We 
only know that the Tegeatae fought twice against 
the Spartans between b. c. 479 and 464, and wen- 
each time defeated; first in conjunction with the 
Argives, and a second time together with the other 
Arcadians, except the Mantineians at Dipaea, in 
the Maenalian district (Herod, ix. 37 ; Pan*- m- 
11. § 7.) About this time, and also at • vah*- 
quent period, Tegea, and especially the temple « 
Athena Alaa lit the city, waa a frequent place ot 
refuge for persons who had rendered tbemMlves ob- 
noxious to the Spartan government. Hither tied 
the seer Begeektrmtus (Herod, ix. 37) and the kings 
Leoty chides, and Paosanlas, son of Plswtesnax. 
(Herod. vL 72; Xen. BeU. Iii. 5. $ 25; Pans- llh 


In the Peloponnesian War the Tegeatae were tbo 
rm allies of the Spartans, to whom they remain* 
rithfdl both on account of their possessing an e™* 
rmtical constitution, and from their jeelonty of 
righbouring democratical city of 

■' - • -a war., [For ow s 


hich they were frequently at war., [*<* 
lUAimrau.] Thas the Tegeatae not 
sed to join Hie Argives in the a!Uw« ^ 
painst Sparta in ^ 421, but^^^ 
* Lacedaemonia# in their esp®^ 1 ® 0 ?,. 
rgos in 418, <Tbiic. v. 82, 57.) 
ugbt on the sideof the &**»* 

.r, 894. (Xm. 



TEGEA. 

jn the formation of the Arcadian confederacy. (Xen. 
ffeU vL ( 6, seq.) When Mantineia a few years 
afterwards quarrelled wiSi the supreme Arcadian 
government, and formed an alliance, with its aid 
enemy Sparta, Tegea remained faithful to the mw 
confederacy, and fought finder Epaminondas against 
the Speftana at the great battle of Mantineia, 3ti2, 
(Xen. fldl. vii. 4. § 36, seq., vii. 6. § 6, seq.) 

Xegea at a later period joined the Aetoliao League, 
hut sOTtf' after the accession of Cleomenea 111. to the 
Sparts^'thrcpe it formed an alliance with Sparta, 
togetlwr ddth Mantineia and Orchoraenua. U ihu> 
became involved in hostilities with the Aeteeags 
and in the war which followed, called the Cloogfwfiic 
War, it was taken by Antigouus Deeoe, the ally of 
the Achaean**, and annexed to the Achaean League, 
B.c. 222. (Pol. ii 46, 64, seq.) In 218 Tegea 
was attacked by Lycurgoa, the tyrant of Sparta, 
who obtained possession of the whole city with the 
exception of the acropolis. It subsequently Ml 
iiHe the hands of Maohanidae, but was recovered 
by the Achaeans after the defeat of the latter 

E t, who waa slain in battle by Philopoemen. 
v. 17, xi. 18.) In tlie tune of Strabo 
» was the only one of the Arcadian towns 
which continued to be inhabited (Sfcrnb. viii. p. 388), 
and it was still a place of importance in the time of j 
Pausanias, who has given us a minute account of ] 
its public buildings. (Paua. viii. 45 — 48, 53.) 
Tegea was entirely destroyed by Alaric towards the 
end of the 4th century after Christ (Claud. B. 
Get 576; comp. Zosim. v. 6.) 

The territory ot Tegea formed the southern part 
of the pi iin of Tripolitzd , of which a description 
and a map are given under Martin kia. Tegea 
was about 10 miles S. of the latter city, in a 
diroct line, and about. 3 miles SE. of the modern 
town of Tripolitzd. Being situated in the lowest 
part of the plain, it was exposed to inundations 
caused by the waters liowing down from the sur- 
rounding mountains; and in the course of ages 
the soil has been considerably raised by the depo- 
sitions brought down by the waters. Hence there 
are scarcely any remains of the city visible, and its 
Bize can only be conjectured from the broken pieces 
of stone and other fragments scattered on the plain, 
and from the foundations of walls and buildings 
discovered by the peasants in working in the fields. 

It appears, however, that the ancient city extended 
from the hill of A to Sort* (St. Savkwr) on^ihe N., 
over the hamlets Ibrahim- Effendi and Paled- Epis- 
topi, at least as far as AkJutria and JHaU. This 
would make the city, at least 4 miles in circum- 
forenoe. The principal remains are at Piali. Near 
the principal church of this village Leake found the 
foundations of an ancient building, of fine squared 
stones, among which were two pieces of some large 
columns of marble; and there can be little doubt that 
tbeso are the remains of the ancient tempi* of Athena 
Alea. This temple was said to have been originally 
w»lt by Aleus, the founder of Tegea; it was burnt 
down in b. o. 394 , end the new building, which was 
jsejed by Scopus, is said by Pansanias to have been 
the largest and most magnificent temple in the Felo- 
ny** 1 '* (Pans. viii. 45, §4,*** for details see IHoL 
**• Soopab.) Pansanias entered the city 
VttWgh the guts leading to Pallafltium, ooneequently 
we south-wetWrn gate, which must have been near 
M» description with the temple 
otAthena Aka, and then goes across the great 
*8°* to to* theatre, the remains of ‘ ~ 
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\ the ancient foMaAni the rained 
church of Paled-Epuhopt » Perhaps this theatre 
was the splendid marble One built by Antfoebas IV. 
Epiphanes in b.c. 176. (Liv. xli. 20.) Pausaaiss 
ends his description with the mention of a height 
(x*plo» fofakov, viii. 53. SLp), probably the bill 
AioSastis in the N. of thl#ia,and apparently the 
same ss that which pAUStijRas elsewhere calls the 
Watch-Hill (\6<pos. Qukcurtpis, viii. 48. § 4), and 
Polybius the acropolis (4/rpa, v. 17). None of the 
j otlier public buildings of Tegea mentioned by Pau- 
eaatas can be identified with certainty; but there 
o*a hf no doubt if excavations were made on its 
site n;Xay interesting remain* would be discovered, 
since the deep alluvial tml is favourable to their 
preservation. 

The territory of Tegea N. of the city, towards 
Mantineia, is a plain of considerable f-v.e, and is 
usually called the Tegeatic plain (TeyeariKbv 
witioy). rherc was smaller plain, separated 
from tho former by a low range of mountains S. of 
Tripolitzd , and lying between Tegea and Palladium : 
it was called the Manthyric plain (MavBvpiKbv we- 
Siov), from Manthyrea, one of the ancient demi 
of Tegea, the ruins of which are situated SW. of 
Tegea, on a tlope of Mt. Boreium, (Pails. viii. 44. 

§ 7, comp. viii. 45. § 1, 47. § 1; Steph. B. s. v. 

Mo v&vpia.) The remainder of the Tegeatis on the 
E. and S. ie occupied by the mountains separating 
it from Argolia and Sptfrta respectively, with the 
exception of a small plain running eastward from 
the Tegeatic plain to the foot of Mt. Parthenium, 
and probably called the Corythic plain, from Cory- 
Iheis, one of the ancient demi of Tegea, which was 
situated in this plain. (Pans. viii. 45. § 1, 54. 
§4.) 

The pi un of Tegea having no natural outlet for 
ita waters is drained by natural chasms through the 
limestone mountains, called katavdthra. Ot these 
the two most important are at the modern village of 
Persot'd and at the marsh of TakL The former is 
situated in the Corythic plain above mentioned, at 
the foot of Mt. Parthenium, and the latter is the 
marsh in the Manthyric plain, SW. of Tegea. The 
chief rrier in the district is now called the Saranta- 
jMtamos, which is undoubtedly the Alplieiua of Pau- 
sanias (viii. 54. § 1, seq.> The Alpheius rose on 
the frontiers of Tegea and Sparta, at a place called 
Phtlacb (♦vAobnj, near Krya Vry$U) y one of the 
ancient demi of Tegea, and, as we may infer from 
its name, a fortified watch-tower for the protection 
of the pass. A little beyond Phylace the Alpheius 
receives a stream composed of several mountain 
torrents at a place named Stmbola (i^goAa) ; 
but upon entering the plsin of Tegea its conree 
was difierent in ancient times. It now flows in a 
north-easterlv direction through the plain, receives 
the river of Dhuliand (the ancient Garatee, Tepd- 
t it, Pans. y'ai. 54. § 4), flows through tbs Cor 7 - 
thio plain, and enters the katavitbr* at IVaor*. 
Pansanias, on tho other hand, says (vin. 54. 1 2) 
that the Alpheius descends into *>»«<*»«• 
Teeeatic plain, reappears near Asea (8W. ot i«geaj» 
whwa, after joining the Eurotas, it rinha a aetond 
time into the earth, and again appeara at Asea. 
Hence it would seem that the Alphe.ua anoejrtiy 
flowed in a north-westerly direction, and Jfe 

hntardtbra at the marsh of TaH, m the Mmthyne 

pUin. There Is s tradition amtwg to ps ynt sflmt 
tta course of the riTerw mchangsd by y^who 

acquired property in the nejgnwurnooai mmm «• 
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katavdthra at the TdkA did not absorb quickly 
enough the waters of the marsh. The derates 
therefore anciently flowed Into the katavdthra at 
Persovd without having any connection with the 
Alpheins. It probably dmived its name from Garea 
or Gareae, one of the ancient deini of Tegea, which 
may have been tdtaa&i at the village of Phuliand. 
(Boas, PelopoimeSy w$0, seq. ; Leake, Peloponne- 
eiaca, p. 112, aeq.) a 

There were five roads leading from Tegea. One 
led due N. across the Tege&tic plain to Mantineia. 
[Maktutsia.] A second led due S. by the vwUey 
of the Alpheins to Sparta, following the same route 
as the present road from Tripolit&d to Mistrd. 
A third led west to Pallantium. It first passed by* 
the small mountain Cresium (Kp^a-iov), and then 
ran across the Manthyric plain along the side of 
the TakL Mount Gresinm is probably the small 
isolated hill on which the modem village of Vvnd 
stands, *snd not the high mountain at the end of 
the plain, according to the French map. Upon 
reaching the Choma (x«fta), the road divided into 
two, one road leading direct to Pallantium, and 
the other SW. to Megalopolis through Asea. (Pans, 
viii. 44. § 1, seq.; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 9, of dw| 
~b IXoAAdKrtov pipotxrat wv\au) This choma 
separated the territories of Pallantium and Tegea, 
and extended as far south as Mount Boreium 
( Knwori ), where it touched the torritory of Megalo- 
polis. There are still remains of this choma running 
NE. to SW. by the side of the marsh of Told. These 
remains consist of large blocks of stone, and must 
be regarded as the foundations of the choma, which 
cannot have been a ehauttee or causeway, as the 
French geographers call it, since always sig- 

nifies in Greek writers an artificial heap of earth, a 
tumulus, mound, or dyke. (Boss, p. .*>9.) A fourth 
road led SE. from Tegea, by the sources of the 
Garates to Thyreatis. (Paus. vjii. 54. § 4.) A 
fifth road led XE. to Hyriae and Argos, nones 
the Corythic plain, and then across Mt. Partite- 
mum, where was a temple of Pan, erected on 
the 8 pot at which the god appeared to the cou- 
rier Pheidippides. This road was practicable tor 
carriages, and was much frequented. (Paus. viii. 
54. § 5, seq.; Herod, vi. 105, 106; Diet, of Biogr. 
art. PiiKxmFriDKs.) (Leake, Afirrea, vol. i. p. 88, 
aeq., vol. ii. p. 333, Pebjxmnesiaca, pp. 112, seq., 
369 ; Ross, Pelopovme*, p. 66, seq.; Curt in*, Peb~ 
pommsoe, vol. i. p. 247, seq.; Koner, Com. de Rebut 
Tegeatanm, Berol. 1843.) 

The Roman poets use the adjective Teggfius or 
Tegeaeus as equivalent to Arcadian: thus it is 
given as as cpitlieMo Pan (Virg. Georg, i. 18), Csl- 
lieto, daughter of Lycaou (Ov. Ar. Am. ii. 65, 
Fast ii. 167), Atalante (Ov. Met. viii. 317, 380), 
Carmen ta (Or. Fast. L 627), and Mercury (Stat. 
Bib. L 34) 
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TEGIA'NUM (Fik Tegtauenatai Piano), a mu-, 
nicipal town of Looania, situated in the interior of 
that country, on the left beak of the river Tanager. 
Its name is found only in a corrupt form in Pliny, 


TEGYRA. *■ 

who enumerates the Tergilani among the u poptfii * 
in the interior of LucanU (Plin. ifl. ll. a. 15); but 
the Liber Coloniarum mentions the * Preefectur* 
Tegenensis w among the Praefectnrae of Lucani* 
{Lib. Col. p. 209), and the correct form of the 
name is preserved by inscriptions. From the seme 
source we karn that it was a town of municipal rank, 
while the discovery of them in the neighbourhood of 
Piano leaves no doubt that that place r ej eteflft U the 
ancient Tegianum. (Romanelli, vol. 415 ; 
Mommsen, Inter. R. N. pp. 16, 19.) HEmodern 
city of Piano is a considerable place Situated on a 
bill about 4 miles west of La Bala, and gfyea the 
name of Valle di Piano to the whole of tjhS exten- 
sive upland valley which is traversed by the liver TV 
nagro in the upper part ti its course. Some re- 
mains of the sneient city ate still visible in the plain 
at the foot of the hill (Romanelli, t c.). [E. H. B.l 
TEGLl'CIUM (Itin. Ant p.223), Tkguucium 
(Tab. PeuL), and Tkguuixa (Geogr. Rav.fr. 7 ).* 
place in Moesin Inferior, on the road between Can- 
didiana and Doroetolum. It contained, According to 
the Not Imp., a garrison of light troops. Variously 
placed near Vetemicza and Tatariisa. Some nuv 
dern writers identify it with the fortress in M<w»u 
called Saltopyrgss by Procopius (do Aet&f. iv. 
7.) [T. H. D.l 

TEGNA, in Gallia Xarbonensis, was on thfc ft>- 
man road on the east hank of the Rhone between 
Vienna ( Vienne) and Valent ia ( Valence). The 

• name occurs in the Table, in which the place is fixed 
I at xiii. from Valentia. Tegna is 7Vm,<thg name 

* of which in the writings of a later date i« Tinctum. 

! A milestone at Tein marks the dialrmce to Vienna 
! xxxviii. Tein is right opposite to Taurrwn, which 
1 ia on the west side of the river. Tourtum is weil 

situated, and the mountains there approach close 
to the Rhone. (D’Anville, Notice, if c. , Ukcrt, Gal- 
lien ) [G. L.] 

, TKGRA. [Tigra.] 

| TEGULATA, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in 
: the It inn. east of Aquae Sextiae (.4ur) on the road to 
t Ad Turrim ( Tourret). The distance from Aquae 
Sextiae to Tegulata is xv. or xvi., and from Tegu- 
lata to Ad Turrim xvi. The distance measured 
along the road between Aquae Sextiae and Ad Turrim 
is *aid to exceed the direct distance between these 
two places, which is not more than 28 Roman miles. 
Tegulata is supposed, to be La Grande Peigiere, 
near the bourgo i Porrbret or Pourriires, perhaps 
somewhere about the place where 0. Marius defeated 
the Teutones n. c. 102, and where a pyramid 
erected to commemorate the great victory. This 
monument is said to have existed to the fifteenth cen- 
tury (A. Thierry, Hut dtt Ganloie, Peux. 
c. 3); and the tradition of this great battle ta not 
yet effaced. PomrUret is said to be a corruption <* 
Putrid! Camw. (ITAnviUe, Notice, <fc) [& 
TEGUHC1UM [T aouonwl. ... 

TEGYRA (T sjtpat Etk. T*m"**l * 
of Boeotia, near Orchomenus, and situated 
the marshes of the river Miles. It was O0 * e ® ra 
for its oracle and Temple of Apollo, who w* « , 
said to have been born there. In its neighbor™ 
was a mountain named Delos. L«»k« 
at Xeropyrgo, situated 3 miles 
(OrebJAi) « tb. Night. wMdi SS* 


Lycophr. 646; Steph. 

Greece, vol. ii. pp. 155, 155 f 
Heism, voi i. p. 196.} 



TEHAPHENES. 

TEHAPHRNES. [A^panw.] 

TE1CHI17M * town of Aetolia Epic- 

tetus, on the border* of Locns, and one deyV march 
from Crocyleiuro. (Time, iiu 96.) 

TEKOAH (Beiceci, 1 Maccab. ix. 33 , or 

Gutovi, Joseph. ViL 75), a town of Palestine in Ju- 
dah, to the smith of Bethlehem. It was theism- 
deace of the wise woman who pleaded in belts# of 
Abealoffl^W fortified by Behoboam; was the birth- 
plaodoT the prophet Amos, and gave its name to 
the adjaeert desert on the east (2 Sam aft. 2, 

2 Chrm. xi 6{ Amu, !. I; 2 Ckrm. 2^; 
1 S&) Jerome desonWTeimehaS^med 

nam a hiR, 6 mik e epUh of Bsthlehim, from 
which dty itw*» wklbte^EPmm Awm.M Amu. 
and Comm m J e r ma. dl.) Ite die still bears the 
name of Tebd’a, and it described by Bobineon aa an 
elrvaisd hill, not steep, but broad on the top, aad 
coveted with nuns to up extent of four or five acres. 
These consist chiefly of the foundations of houses 
built of squared atones; and near the middle of the 
ate are the remains of A Greek church. (Robin- 
son, Bibl Re*, tal i. p. 486, 2nd ed.) 

TELA, a place of the Vaceaai in Hispania Tarra- 
eoneiuds (/At a. AuL p. 440). Variously identified 
with FordesiUa* and Medina do Rio Soso. [T.H.D.] 
TE'LAMON (T«Ao pute ; Telamone), a city on 
the coast of Etruria, situated on a promontory be- 
tween the Mona Argent arias and the mouth of the 
Umbra (Ombrone), with a tolerable port adjoining 
it. The story told by Diodorus of its having de- 
rived its name from the hero Telamon, who accoin- 
}uined the Argonauts on their voyage, may be safely 
(liMiunfled as an etymological fable (Diod. iv. 56). 
Him seems no reason to doubt that it was origi- 
nally an Etruscan town, but no mention of its name 
ouurs in history daring the period of Etruscan in- 
<Uptudenoe. It is first noticed in b. g 225, when 
a great battle was fought by the Romans in its 
immediate neighbourhood with an army of Ciaalpinc 
Cauls, who had made an irruption into Etruria, but 
*tre intercepted by the consuls C. Atilius and L. 
AemiiiuB in the neighbourhood of Telamon, and 
totally defeated. They are said to have lost 40,000 
men slain, tUbd 10,000 prisoners, among whom was 
one of their <*wfs or kings (Pol. i. 27—31). The 
battle, which k described by Polybius in consider- 
able detail, is expressly stated by him to have oc- 
curred 44 near Telatnou in Etruria Frontihoa, in 
speaking of the sum* battle, places the scene of it 
^ Populonia (Strut, i. 2. § 7), but the authority 
01 * °‘ybius is certainly preferable. The only other 
mention of Telamon that occurs in history is in 
. c. 87, when Marius landed tlicre on his return 
rom exile, and commenced gathering an army around 
J®*, Wot Afar. 41.) Bit tlicre is no doubt 
at it continued to exist as a town, deriving some 
tbiT? 4110 * ^ rom its port, throughout the period of 
itoinan dominion. Its name is found both in 
«dPHay, who calls it “partus Telamon," 
£, to em y notices only the promontory of the 
a Ptd. ili 1. § 4; Plin. iii. 5. 

h li .!;/!* 4 * 1 *>• The Itinerarirt prove that 
(t„T » m «x»tence as late as the 4th Century 
i ' **> Marit p. 500, where It is called 
of : ? Talamonii ”); but from this time all traoe 
4ls *Ppeaw till the 14th century, when a castle 
f* This, with the mfeerabl* 

7 ) vhhsh sfiflhi j. n m hsata tha name of 
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ami there are no relics o I, Etrnscan sntiqtdty. {Dah- 
ois’s Etruria, vol. ii p 258.) [E. H. B.1 

TELCHI'NES. [Bxqpro, p. 718.1 
TELEBOAE. fTAwnAK.! 

TELE'BOAS (f TqArtMm msh, Xm. lash 
iv. 4. § 8), a riser «f Anmm Major, a trihotaijr 
of the Euphrates. PtobablyUentical with the la- 

TEl.KTHBXCS MON& rEosoatah • . 
TELRPTE. [T«*t^] * 

*ff!U (T.Wla: EA. Teleeinna: Tthu), a 
Mdsiderwbls ety of Sattumua, situated In tlie valley 
df.fhe CAlor, a abort distance from its right bank, 
*«td about 9 miles above &§ confluence with the 
Vutturuua. It U remarkable that its name is never 
mean tinned during the long wars of the Remans 
with the Sammtoe, though the valley in which it 
wa* situated was of^\v the theatre of hostilities. 
Ita name first occurs ia the Second Punic War, 
when it was taken by Hannibal on his first irrup- 
tion into Samnium, ». c. 217 (Liv. xxii. 13), but 
was recovered by Fabius in p a 214. (Id. xxiv. 
20.) From this time we hear no more of it til! it 
became an ordinary Roman municipal town. Stiabo 
speaks of it os having in his time fallen into almost 
complete decay, in common with most of the cities 
of Samnium. (Strab. v. p. 250.) But we learn 
that it received a colony in the time of the Trinm- . 
virate {Lib. Colon, p. 238); and, though not men- 
tioned by Pliny as a colony (the name is altogether 
omitted by him), it is certain, from inscriptions, 
that it retained its colonial rank, and appears to 
have continued under the Roman Empire to havq, 
been a flourishing and considerable town. (Orell. 
Jnscr. 2626: Romaiielli, \oi. li. p. 423; Mommsen, 
Jnscr. R.l\t 4840 — 4915 ) It was situated on the 
line of the Via Latina, or rather of a brand) of that 
road winch was earned from Te&rnun in Campania 
through Allifae and Telesia to Bencventum (I tin. 
Ant. pp 122, 304; Tab. Pent.), aud this probably 
contributed to preserve it from decay. 

The rums of the ancient city are still visible 
about a mile to the N\V. of the village still called 
Telese : the circuit of the walls is complete, inclosing 
a apace of octagonal shape, not exceeding 1& mile 
in circumference, with several gates, flanked by 
massive towers. The masonry is of reticulated 
work, and therefore probably not earlier than the 
time of the Roman Empire. The only ruins within 
the circuit of the walls are mere shapeless mounds 
of brick; but outside the walls may be traced the 
vestigea of a circus, and some remains of an am- 
phitheatre. All these remains undoubtedly belong to 
the Roman colony, and tlicre are no vestiges of the 
ancient Samnifce city. The present village of Telcu 
is a very small and poor place, rendered desolate by 
malaria ; but in the middle ages it wub an episcopal 
see, and its principal church is still dignified by the 
name of a cathedral. Its walls contain many Larin 
inscriptions, brought from the ancient city, the in* 
habitants of which migrated to the later site in the 
ninth century. (Craven, AArwri, vd. ii. ppJ 73—175; 
Giustiniam, Dmon, Topogr. vol. ix. pp. 149, 150.) 

Telesia was remarkable as bring the birthplace 
of the celebrtted Samnite leader, during the Social 
War. Pontius Telesinus; and it is pwbable (though 
there is no distinot authority for the foot) Gut 
it was also that of the still more celebrated ChPott* 
tins, who defeated the Bo*uu» st &(Mm 
forks. tE.a*J 

TEL1S. fRuscrao.] 
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TELLENAE. 


TELLE'NAE (TeXA^n^; Dion. Ha!. ; Tf AAfivai, 
Strab.: Eth. T«AAy)P€ 6r, Tellenensis), an ancient 
city of Latium, which figures in the early Roman 
history. According to Dionysius it was one of the 
cities founded by the Aborigines soon after their 
settlement in Latinm (Dionys. i. 16), a proof at 
least that it was regarded as a place of great anti- 
quity. Livy alao reckons it as one of the cities of 
the Praci Latini (i. 83), which may perhaps point 
to the same result, while Diodorus includes it in his 
list of the colonies of Alba. (Diod. vii. op. Euaeb. 
Arm. p. 185.) It was attacked by the Roman 
king A nc us Marcias, who took the city, and trans- 
ported the inhabitants to Rome, where he settled 
them on the Aventine, together with those of Poli- 
tnrium and Ficana. (Liv, i 33 ; Dionys. iii. 38, 43.) 
Tellenae, however, does not seem, like the other two 
places just mentioned, to have been hereby reduced 
to insignificance; for its name appears spun in B. c. 
493 among the confederate cities of the Lutin League 
(Dionys. v. 61); and though this is the last mention 
that we find of it in history, it is noticed both by 
Strabo and Dionysius as a place still in existence in 
their time. (Dionys. i. 16; Strab. v. p. 231.) It is 
probable, however, that it had at that time fallen 
into complete decay, like Antemnae and Collatia; as 
it is only mentioned by Pliny among the once cele- 
brated cities of Latium, which had left no traces of 
their existence in his day (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9), and 
from this time its name wholly disappears. The 
notices of Tellenae afford scarcely any clue to its 
position ; though the circumstance that it continued 
to be inhabited, however slightly, down to the days 
of Augustus, would afford us more hope of being 
able to identify its site than is the cose with Poli- 
torium, Apiolae, and other places, which i ceased to 
exist at a very early period. It is this reason that 
has led Nibby to identify the ruins of an ancient 
city at La Giogtra , as those of Tellenae, rattier than 
Politorium, as supposed by Gell [Poutoiulm.] 
The site in question is a narrow ridge, bounded by 
two ravines of no great depth, but with abrupt and 
precipitous banks, in places artificially scarped, and 
still presenting extensive remains of the ancient 
walla, constructed in an irregular style of massive 
quadrangular blocks of tufo. No doubt can exist 
that these indicate the site of an ancient city, but 
whether of Politorium or Tellenae, it is impossible 
to determine; though the remains of a Roman villa* 
which indicate that the spot most have been in- 
habited in the early ages of the Empire, give some 
additional probability to the latter attribution. La 
Giogtra it ritd&ed on the right of the Via Appia, 
about 2 mfltf from a farm-house called Eiorano, 
immediately adjoining the line of the ancient high- 
road. It to distant 10 miles from Rome, and 3 
from Lg IMtacekU, on the Via Appia, adjoining 
the niton uf Boviltoe. (Cell, Top. of Lome, pp. 280 
—283$ HSbby, Dmiomi, vol. iii. pp. 146—153.) 

Whattofer the proverbial expression of « tricae Tel- 
tonae” tout any reference to the ancient city of 
Latinm or not, can hardly ■be determined, the origin 
and meaning of the phrase being involved in com- 
plete obscurity. {ValTO, Op. Afart j. p. 8; Arn ob. 
a*. Gmthtf with OthUir’* note.) [E. H. B.] 

TEUiKSSUS, m TELM18SUS (T.^,, 
TtA^anr*, at 'MfUfMi M. T .Xtuira.it). 1. A 
aouruhing tad U t mdn o t city in the w««t of 
Lyot*. Ml* llmlM W C*P« Tdmiiai* (Strab. 
*i». p. 665), or Totmi«nu (Stepli. B. t. ». T«A nut- 
ait), oo t bay vUtb tWrived from it th« name of 


TELONNUM. 

1 Sinus Telmiasicus. (Liv. xxxvii. 16; Lucan, viii. 
248.) On the sonth-weat of it was Cape Pedalium, 
at a distance of 200 stadia. Its inhabitants were 
celebrated in ancient times for their skill as diviners, 
and were often consulted by the Lydian kings. 
(Herod, i. 78; qpmp. Arrian, Ana6. ii. 3. § 4.) In 
the time of Strabo, however, who calls it a small 
town (woA.fx*'!?), it seems to have fallen into decay; 
though at a later period it appears to have been an 
episcopal see. (Hierocl. p. 684; comp. Pomp. Mela, 
i. 15 : Plin. v. 28 ; Ptol. v. 3. § 2 ; Polyb. xui. 
27; Stadiaom. Mar . M. §§ 255, 256; Scylax, p. 
39, where it is miswritten ®*api<ro6s.') Consum- 
able remains oftk Te)me.Hsn» still exist at My&t nr 
Merit; and those of a theatre,* porticoes, and sepulchral 
chambers in the living rock, are among the most 
remarkable in all Asia Minor. (Leake, Asia Minvr, 
p. 128; Fellows, Asia Minor , p. 243, where some 
representations of the remains of Telmessus are 
figured; Lycia, p. 106, foil.) 

2. A small town of Caria, at a distance of 60 
stadia from Halicarnassus, is likewise sometimes 
called Telmessus, and sometimes Telmiseus. (Said. 
g. v . ; Eiym. Mag. s. v . ; Arrian, An ab. i. 25. § 8; 
Cic. de Dw. i. 41; f%>. v. 29, xxx. 2.) The 
Carian Telmessus has often been confounded with 
the Lycian, and it to even somewhat doubtful whe- 
ther the famous Telmeonao soothsayers belonged to 
the Carton opdfhe Lycian town. But the former 
must at all ftefljts have been an obeoure place; and 
that it cannofftfeve been the same as the latter in 
clear from the statement of Poietno in Saidas, that 
it was only 60 stadia from Halicarnassus. [L. S.] 
TELMESSUS, according to Pliny (v. 29), a tri- 
butary of the river Glaucus in Caria, but it flowed 
in all probability near the town of Telmessus. winch 
derived its name from iU [L. N.] 

TELMl'SSICUS SINUS, a bay between Lycia 
and Caria, which derived its name from the Lycim 
town of Telmessus (Liv. xxxvii. 16; Lucan, vm. 
248); but it is more* commonly known by tbo niunp 
Glaucus Sinus, and is at present called the Bay of 
Maori. [L. S.] 

TELM1SSIS PROMONTOBIUM. [Tulumb^I 
TE'LOBIS (TifAofif , Ptol. ii. 6. § 72), a town 
of the Jaccetani in Hispenia Torraconensis, 

MariorelL (Of. Labwde, ftm. L$ 73; Swinbuine, 
Leu. 8.) [T.H.D J 

TELO MARTIUS (fontoa), to Gall* Nsrbomn- 
sis. This name to not mentioned by the geographers. 

It occurs in the Maritime Itfa. and in the Notit- 
Imp. Occid., where a “ procurator Bmphii Telonensis 
Gailiarum * is mentioned, which indicates tb« exist- 
ence of a dyeing establishment there. In Lucan 
(iii. 592) Telo to the name of a pilot or hdn»nuu>, 
and Oudendorp supposes that the port geve 
tills name because he was of tbo town Telo; wmc 
seems a strange conjecture. And eg*** 1 “J* 
(xiv. 443) to supposed to aUude to the same town, 
when he says— 

“ Et Neptuniccdae transvarberafc era Tries* 8 * 

The old Roman town to said to have been et 
Touloma % where the Lazaretto now is. 

Dtp. dot Bomim dm AM**, nhrrod to by ' 
GaRfea, p.428.) , 

TELONNUM, la GMHa. The T«bto b*» » 
on the 

VArehaanbtmh) i 
name begins with i 
viile gives good i 
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may be Toulon- *ur-A rroutL and thus the modern I 
name may enable us to correct the reading of the 
Table. [G. !..] j 

TELOS (TSAm: Elk. T^Xioi: Dilos at Pisco- 
pia ), a small rocky island in the Carpathian sea, be- 
tween Ehodus and Nisyros, from the latter of which 
its distance is only 60 stadia. Strabo (x. p. 468) 
describee It as long and high, and abounding in 
stones fit for millstones. Its circumference was 80 
stadia, and it contained a town of the same name, a 
harbour, hot springs, and a temple of Poseidon. 
The attribute long given to it by Strabo is scarcely 
correct, since the island is rather of a circular form, 4 
The family of the Sicilian tyrant Bfelou originally 
came from Telos. (Hedsd. rib 153.) According 
to Pliny (iv. 69) the island was celebrated for a 
species of ointment, and was in ancient times called 
Agathussa. (Steph. B. a. v. TrjAoy; Scylax, p. 
38; Stadiasm. Mar. Magni, § 272.) The town 
vf Te Jos was situated on thff north coast, and remains 
of it are still seen above the modern village of Epis- 
copi. The houses, it appears, were all built m ter- 
races rising above one another, and supported by 
strong walls of unhewn stone. The acropolis, of 
which likewise a few remains exist, was at the top, 
which is now occupied by a mediaeval castle. In- 
scriptions have been found in Telos in great num- 
bers, but, owing to the nature of the stone, many of 
them are now illegible. (Comp. Ross, HeUenica, i. 
p. 59, foil., Jieisen avf den Gincch. InstUn , iv. p. 
42, foil.) [L.S.1 

TEL1WSA. [Thblpusa.] 

TEA1A, a tribe and district in Arabia, which took 
their name from Terna, one of the twelve sons of 
Ishmael. (Gen. xxv. 15; 7s. xxi. 14; Jer. xxv. 23; 
Job, vi. 19.) Ptolemy mentions in Arabia Deserta 
a town Themma (0 c'mMW, v. 19. § 6). Tenia is 
distinguished in the Old Testament from Teman, a 
tribe and district in the land of the Edomites (Idu- 
maea), which derived their name from Ternan, a 
grandBon of Esau. (Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, 42; Jer. 
xlix. 7, 20; Eze k. xxv. 13; Amos, i. 12; Bab. iii. 
3; Obad. 9.) The Temanitea, like the other Edom- 
ites, are celebrated in the Old Testament for their 
wisdom (Jerem. xlix. 7; Obad. 8; Baruch, iii. 22, 
sfq.); and hence we find that Eliphaz, in the book 
of Job, is a Temanite. (Job, ii. 11, iv, 1.) Jerome 
(OnomagL s. v.) represents Terna as distant 5 miles 
(Eusebius says 15 miles) from Petra, and possessing 
a Roman garrison. 

, TE'MALA (TtyucUo, PtoL vii. 2. § 3), a river 
m the Aurea Regio, in the district of India extra 
tjangem, probably now represented by the great river 
? Pe ^ ^e Iratoaddjf. Near it was a town which 
oore the same name. TV.! 

WTHIA. [Messenia, p. 341, b.] 

. ^EML'NIUM (TrpUviov), a town in the Argeia, 
the upper end of the Argolic gulf, built by 
emenus, the son of Aristomachus. It was distant 
frn® * from Nauplia (Pans, ii. 38. § 2), and 26 
PU? Al P*’ (Strab. viii p. 368.) The river 
T S! We ^ “to ^be sea between Teraenium and 
r-; (****• il 36. § 6, ii. 38. § 1.) Pansauias 
Ar ,i j. Ter nenium two temples of Poseidon and 
*? d to tomb of Temenos (ii. 38, $ 1> I 
was fh*?! tfae marsJj 7 nature of the plain, Leake i 
R«u^ b !L to * x f lore the she of Temenium; but 
foot a? * U ??? ^ ^th a mound of earth, at the 
blihe aea, are remains of a dam 
of hni&i* artd upon the shore foundations 

bmJdi ^ of wttmy, &c. (Leake, 
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Morea, vol. ii. p. 476; Ross, Reum im Pdoponnes, 
p. 149; Curtius, Ptlopojtnesos, vol. ii. p. 383.) 

TEMENOTHYKA (Typ^rov 0vput. Paos. i. 35. § 
7 : Eth. TntMvoQvpeitt, Coins), a small city of Lydia, 
according to Pausanias (/, r), or of Phrygia* ac- 
cording to Hiemcles (p. 663. od. Wet*.). ,|t AseuSd 
seem to hare been wtuafed upon theglMars of 
Mytda, since the Trimepothuritac {Ta^teroBoupncu') 
— which name is probably only aaemr form off'the 
Ti-menothyritaa— are placed by Fftafecy (v. 2. § 15) 
m Mv«ia. (Eukhel, vol. in. p. 119.) 



COIN OF TEMENOTHYKA. 

TE'ME&A or TEMPSA (lejieVii and Tf'p^a, 
Strab.; Tefj.*<rn, Steph. B.; Tepipa, Ptol.: Eth. Tt- 
fietrvuos, Tempsanus), an ancient city on the W. coast 
of Bruttium, a little to the N. of the Gulf of Hippo- 
nium, or Golfo di Sta Eufemia. Strabo tells us 
that it was originally an Ausonian city, but sub- 
sequently occupied by a colony of Aetolians who had 
accompanied Thoas to the Trojan War. (Strab. vi. 
p. 255.) Many writers appear to have supposed 
this to be the Tcmesa mentioned by Homer in the 
Odyssey on account ot its mines of copper (Odyss. i. 

1 84) ; and this view is adopted by Strabo ; though* 
it is much more probable that the place alluded to 
by the poet was Teiuesa in Cyprus, otherwise called 
Tamasus. (Strab. 1. c.; Steph. B. s. v. ■ SchoJ. ad 
Horn. Odyss. 1. c.) We have no account of Temesa 
having received a Greek colony in historical times 
though it seems to ha»e become to a great extent 
Helleiused, like so many other cities iu this part of 
Italy. At one period, indeed, wo learn that it was 
conquered by the Locrians (about 480— 460 B. c.); 
but we know not how long it continued subject to 
their rule. (Strab. /. c .) Neither Scylax nor Scymnus 
Chius mention it among the Greek cities in this 
part of Italy ; but Livy says expressly that it was a 
Greek city before it fell into the hands of the Brot- 
ti aas (Liv. xxxiv. 45). That people apparently 
made themselves masters of it at an early period of 
their career, and it remained in their hands till the 
whole country became subject to, the dominion Of 
Rome. (Strab. I c.) During the Second Funic War 
it suffered severely at the hands, first of Hannibal, and 
then of the Romans ; but some years after the dose 
of the war it was one of the places selected by the 
Homans for the establishment of a colony, which wan 
sent thither at the flame time with that to Crotona, 
B. c. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 45.) But this colony, 
the members of which had the privileges of Ro- 
man citizens, does not appear to have been nu- 
merous, and the town never rose to be a place of 
importance. Its copper mines, which are alluded 
to by several writers (Ovid, Met. xv. 706; Stat. SUik 
i. I. 421 bad ceased to be productive in the days of 
Strabo (Strab. vi. p. 256). The only mention of 
Tempos which occurs in Roman history is in connec- 
tion with the great servile inaurrepttoo under Spar- 
tacufl, when a remnant of tbd serfale force am to 
have established themselves at Tempos, mod for A 
tjuie maintained possession of the town. (Cic. Fev, 

4c 2 
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▼. 15, 16.) Its name is afterwards found in all the 
geographers, as well as in the Tabula, so that it 
most have subsisted as a town throughout the Ro- 
man Empire. (Strab. 1. c, ; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 9; Tab . Pent.) Pausanias expready tells 
ns it was still inhabited in his day ; and Pliny also 
notices It for the excellence of its wine. (Paus. vi. 
6. § 10; Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8.) The period of its de- 
struction ib unknown ; but after the fall of the 
Roman Empire the name wholly disappears, and 
its exact site has never been determined. The best 
clue is that afforded by the Tabula (which accords 
well with the statements of Pliny and Strabo), 
that it was situated 10 miles S. of Clampetia. If 
this last town be correctly placed at Amantea 
[Clampetia], the site <>f Tempea must be looked 
for on the coast near the Torre del Piano del Casale, 
about 2 miles S. of the. river Savuto, and 3 from 
Nocera. Unfortunately none of the towns along 
this line of coast can be fixed with anything like 
certainty. (Cluver. HaL p. 1286; Ronunelh, vol. i. 
p. 35.) 

Near Temesa was a sacred grove, with a shrine 
or sanctuary of the hero Polites, one of the com- 
panions of Ulysses, who was said to have been slain 
on the spot, and his spectre continued to trouble the 
inhabitants, until at length Eat hymns, the celebrated 
Locrian athlete, ventured to wrestle with the spirit, 
and having vanquished it, freed the city from all 
further molestation. (Strab. vi. p. 255; Pans. vi. 6. 
§§7 — 11; Suid. v. E Mvfios.) [E. H. B.] 

TEMl'SDLA (n TcMtcdio, Ptol. vi. 4. § 3), one of 
the districts into which ancient Persia was divided. 
It cannot now be determined exactly what its posi- 
tion was; but, as it adjoined the Mes&bat&e, it jnno- 
bably was part of a lung narrow plain which extends 
through that province in a direction north-west and 
south-east. (Lassen, in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyd. 
vol. xvii. p. 438.) [V.J 

TEMMICES. [Boeotia, p. 414.] • 

TEMNUS (T wivor bpot) $ a mountain range of 
Myna, extending from Mount Ida eastward into 
Phrygia, and dividing Mysia into two halves, a 
northern and a southern one. It contained the 
sources of the Macestus, Mysius, Caicus, and 
Evenua. (Strab. xiii. p. 616;' Ptol. v. 2. § 13.) 
Hamilton {Researches, ti. p. 125) is inclined to be- 
lieve that Mona Temnus is the same as the Ak 
l)agk t or, as it is commonly called in maps, Morad 
JbagK [L. S.] 

T EMNUS ( : Eth. a town of 

Aeoiis in Asia Minor, not far from the river Hermns, 
situated on a height, from which a commanding view 
was obtained over the territories of Cyme, Pbocaea, 
and Smyrna. (Strab. aili. p. 621.) * From a passage 
in Paneanias (▼. 18. § 4), it might be inferred that 
the town was situated on the northern bank of the 
Herrons. Bui this is irreconcilable with the state- 
ment that Temnus was 30 miles south of Cyme, and 
with the remarks of all other writers alluding to 
the place. Ptiny (v. 29) also seems to be mistaken 
in piseing Temnus at the mouth of the Hennas, for 
although the deposits of the river have formed an 
extensive alluvial tract of land, it is evident that the 
esa never extended aa for as the site of Teonmu. The 
town had already much decayed in the time of Stra- 
bo, though it never appears to have been very large. 
(Xenoph BsJL iv. 6. § 5; Herod, i. 149; Polyb. 

77, u. 26; Ole. pro Ftaoc* 18.) In the reign of 
Tiberius It was much injured by an earthquake (Tac. 
Ana. el 47), and in the time of Pliny it had cessed 

* . f 


TEMPE. 

to be inhabited altogether. Its site is commonly 
identified with the modern Madmen , though Texier, 
in his Description de VAsie Minewe, looks for it at 
the site of the village of Gueal-Histar. [L. S.] 



« COIN OF TEMNUS. 

TEMPE (t 4 T f/im?, contr. of Tlftirea), a rrie 
brated valley in the NE. of Thessaly, is a goree 
between Mounts Olympus and Ossa, .through which 
the waters of the Pencius force their way into iL> 
sea. The lieanties of Tempo were a favourite mi!. 
ject with the ancient poets, and have been de&riM 
at great length in a well-known passage of Aelian, 
and more briefly by Plinv; but none of these writer* 
appear to have drawn their pictures from actual 
observation ; and the sotnery is distinguished rather 
by savage grandeur than by the HwVan beaut v 
which Aelian and others attribute to it. (Cat nil. 
lxiv. 285 ; Ov. Met i. 568; Virp. Georg, ii. 469; 
Aelian, V. H. iii. 1 ; Plin. hr. 8. s. 15.) The account 
of Livy, who copies from Polybius, an eye-witness, is 
more in accordance with reality. This, writer says, 
u Tempe is a defile, difficult of access, even though 
not guarded by an enemy; for besides the narrow- 
ness of the pass for 5 miles, where there is scarcely 
room for a beast of burden, the rock* on both sides 
are so perpendicular as to cause giddiness both in 
the mind and eyes of those who look down fnm the 
precipice. Their terror i.s also increased by the depth 
and roar of the Peneua rushing through the midrt 
of the valley." (Liv. xliv. 6.) He adds that this 
pass, so inaccessible by nature, was defended by four 
fortresses, one at the western entrance at Guuntn. a 
second at Condylon, a third atCharax, and a fourth 
in the road itself, in the middle and narrowest j^ r( 
of the valley, which could be easily defended by ten 
men. The pas* is now called Lykostomo, or llw 
Wolf$ Mouth. Col. Leake gives about four miles ami 
a half as the distance of the road through the valley. 
In this apace the width of the gorge is in sonic par s 
less than 100 yards, comprehending in fact «° n,( ” 
than the breadth of the road in addition to that o 
the river. The modern road follows in the trw 0 
the ancient military road made by the Romans,* 1 
ran along the right bank of the river. 
marks that even Livy in his description of T*-!* 
seems to have added embellishments to the authfjL, 
from which he borrowed; for, instead of the 
flowing rapidly and with a loud noise, .noth g 
be more tranquil and steady than its ordmflI 7 r iv y 
The remains of the fourth castle mentioned by ^ 
are noticed by Leake as standing on one e which 
immense fissure in the precipices of U *L t icable 
afford an extremely rocky, though not 
descent from tie height* into th« vale; * 
the castle and the river space f£ w !^ier* etill 
road. About half a mile beyond ^ck, oD 

remains an inscription engraved upon ^endfl 
the right-band aide of the road, Temp® 

the hill; - L. Caseins I«ww of th« 

munivlt * It iawobaWe froiM* rf thj 

inscription that It relates ti r a * greeted 

road, though some frier it to dsforiw** 



TEMPSA. TENEA. tfttf 

by Longinus in Tempe. This Longinus appears to Ttytrrypoi, T eyitspei, and Tayxpitu or Twy*ri^ai), 
have been the L. Cassias Longinus who was sent mi important German tribe, which is first mentioned 
by Caesar from Illyria into^hessaly. (Caes. B. C. by Caesar (B. G. iv. 1,4)* They appear, together 
iii. 34 ) When Xerxes invaded Greece, b. o. 480, with the Usipetes, originally to have occupied * 
the Greeks sent a force of 10,000 men to lempe, with district in the interior of Germany; tat on being 
the intention of defending the pass against the Per- driven from their original homes by the Stwvi, and 
bians; but having learnt from Alexander, the king having wandered about for a period of three years, 
of Macedonia, that there was another pass across they arrived on the banks of the Lower Rhin e, atad 
Mt. Olympus, which entered Thessaly near Gonnus, j compelled the Menapii who inhabited both sides of 
where the gorge of Tempe commenced, the Greeks j the river to retreat to the western bank. Some time 
withdrew to Thermopylae. (Herod, vii. 173.) after this, the German even crossed the Rhine, esta- 

It was believed by the ancient historians and g<*> 1 billed th«ne*lve*o*«he western bank ; % tbeoountiy 
graphers that the gorge of Tempe had been pro- ot the Menapii, and spread in all directions as far as 
duced by an earthquake, which rent asunder the*j th* distrV>tw of the EburotufS aiwi Condrusi, who seem 
mountains, and afforded the waters of tlie Pencil** an | to have invited their assistance against the Romans, 
egress to the sea. (Herod, vii. 129: fitreh ix. i This happened in b.c. 56. The Germans demanded 
p 430.) But the Thessalians maintained that it was to be Allowed to settle in Gaul; but Caesar, declar- 


es god Poseidon who had spilt the mountains 
(!h*iod. L c.) ; while others supposed that this had 
been the work of Hercules. (I>iixl. iv. 58 ; Lucan. I 
vi. 345.) J 

The faun of Tenijie was connected with the wor- 
ship of Apolkt. This god was believed to have gone 
thither to receive expiation after the slaughter of 
the serpent Pytho, and afterwards to have returned 
to Delphi, bearing in his hand a branch of laurel 
plucked in the valley. Every ninth year the Djrf-' 
plnans sent a procession to Tempo consisting of well- 
born youths, of which the chief youth plucked a 
branch of laurel and brought it back to Delphi. On 
this occasion a solemn festival, in which the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring regions t«ok part,, was 
celebrated at Tempo in honour of Apollo Tcmpeites. 
The procession was accompanied hy a flute- player. 
(Aeliar, V. If. iii. 1 ; Pint. QuaesL Grace. c. 1 1. 
P- 292, de Musica , c. 14. p. 1136; Bockh, Inter. 
No. 1767, quoted by Grote, I fist, of Greece, v ol. ii. 
p. 365 ) 

The name of Tempe was applied toother beautiful 
valleys. Thus the valley, through which the He- 
lorus flows in Sicily, is called 44 Heloria Tempe ” 
(Ov, Fast iv. 477); and Cicero gives the name of 
Tempe to the valley of ihe Vchnus, near Reate (ad 
Aft. iv. 15). In the same way Ovid Hpeaks of the 
“Heliconia Tempe" (Am. i. 1. 15). 

(Leake, Northern Greece , vol. iii. p. 390, seq. ; 
Dodwelj, vol. ii. p. 109, seq. ; Hawkins, in Walpoles 
Collection, vol. i. p. 517, seq. ; Kriegk, Dai Thessa- 
lisrhe Tempe, Leipzig, 1835.) 

TEMPSA. [Tkmbsa.] 

TEMPY'RA (Ov. Trist. i. 10. 21 ; in Geogr. Rav. 
} v ' Tytnpira; in It. Ant. p. 322, Timpirum; and 
,n {*• Hier. p. 602, Ad Unimpara), a town in the S. 
°f Thrace, on the Egnatian Wav, between Trajano- 
polis and Maximianopolis. It was situated in a de- 
file, which rendered it a convenient spot for the 
operations of the predatory tribes in its neighbour- 
hood. Here the Thrausi attacked the Roman army 
under Cn. Manilas, on its return, loaded with booty, 
through Thrace from Asia Minor (b. c. 188) ; but 
the want of shelter exposed their movements to the 
Romans, who were thus enabled to defeat thSm. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 41.) The defile in question is pro- 
bably the same as the K opwfAwv <rr*yd mentioned 
by Appian (B. C. iv. 102), and through which, he 
states, Brutus and Cassius marched on their way 
to Philippi (Tafel, de Vim Egnatiae Parte orient 
P- 84). Paul Lucas ( Trois Voy. pp. 25, 27) 
regards it as corresponding to the modern G&r+ 
«cAme. ^ 6 [j. R.] 

TE'NCTEftf^or TE'NCHTERI (T^rrvpoi, 


ing that there was no room for them, promised 
to procure habitations for* them in the country of 
the Ubii, who happe^\ x to have sent ambassadors 
to him ut that time. The Germans asked for three 
I days to Consider the matter, requesting Caesar not 
I to advance farther into their country. But, sue- 
1 peering some treacherous design, he proceeded on 
| his march, and an engagement ensued, in which 
thtf Romans were defeated and sustained serious 
losses. On the following day the chiefs of the 
Germans appeared before Caesar, declaring that 
their people had attacked the Romans without 
their orders, and again begged Caesar to stop his 
march. Caesar, however, not only kept the chiefs 
as his prisoners, but immediately ordered an attack 
to be made on their camp. The people, who during 
the absence of their chiefs had abandoned themselves 
to the feeling of security, were thrown into the great- 
est confusion by the unsuspected attack. The men* 
however, fought on and among their waggons, while 
the women and children took to flight. The Roman 
cavalry pursued the fugitives ; and when the Ger- 
mans heard the screams of their wives and children, 
and saw them cut to pieces, they threw away their 
arms and fled towards the Rhine; but as the river 
Mopped tlieir flight, a great number of them perished 
by the twoid of the Romans, and others were 
di owned in the Rhine. Those who escaped across 
the river were hospitably received by the Stgambri, 

1 who assigned to the Tencteii tlie district between 
the Ruhr and the Sieg. (Caes. B. G . iv. 4 — 16 ; 
Livy, Fpit. lib. cxxxviii.; Tac. Germ. 32, 33, Ann. 
xiii. 56, Hist. iv. 21,64, 77; Pint. Caes. 21; 
Dion Cass, xxxix. 47, liv. 20, 21; Flor. iii. 10, 
iv. 12 ; Oros. iv. 20 ; Appian, de Reb. GaU. 4, 18 ; 
Ptol. ii. 11. § 8.) The Tencteri were particularly 
celebrated for their excellent cavalry ; and in their 
new country, on the eastern hank of the Rhine, they 
possessed the town of Budaris (either Monkeim or 
Dusseldorf ), and the fort of Divitia (Deutz). In 
the reign of Augustus, the Tencteri joined the con- 
federacy of the Cherusci (Liv. L c.), and afterwards 
repeatedly appear joining other tribes in their ware 
against Rome, until in the end they appear as a part 
of the great confederacy of the Franks. (Greg. 
Tur. ii. 9 ; comp Wilhelm, Getmamm, p. 141 ; 
Rei chard, Germanien, p. 31 ; Latham, £***•• 

p. 1 10.) P* S *J 

TE'NEA (TeWa: Eth. T evednys), the most im- 
portant place in the Corinthia after the city of Co- 
rinth and her port towns, was situated south of the 
capital, and at the distance of 60 stadia from the 
latter, according to Paiwanfcs. The soother* gate 
of Corinth was called the Teneatic, from its leading to 
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TENEBRIUM. 


Tenea. Stephanus describee Tenet, as lying between 
Corinth and Mycenae, (s. v. Tevia.) The Teneatae 
claimed descent from the inhabitants of Tenedos, 
who were brought over from Troy as prisoner, and 
settled by Agamemnon in this part of the Corinthia; 
and they said that it was in consequence of their 
Trajan origin that they worshipped Apollo above all 
the other gods. (Paus. ii. 5. § 4.) Strabo also 
mentions here the temple of Apollo Teneates, and 
says that Tenea and Tenedos had a common origin 
in Tennus, the son of ‘Cycnus. (Strab. viii. p. 380 ) 
According to Dionysius, however, Tenea was of late 
foundation. (Cic. ad A it. vi. 2. § 3.) It was at 
Tenea that Oedipus was said to have passed his 
childhood. It was also from this place that Arctnas 
took the greater number of the colonists with whom 
he founded Syracuse. After the destruction of 
Corinth by Mummius, Tenea had the good fortune 
to continue undisturbed, because it is said to have as- 
sisted the Romans against Corinth. (Strab. /. c.) We 
cannot, however, suppose that an insignificant place 
like Tenea could have acted in opposition Uf Corinth 
aud the Achaean League; and it is more probable 
that the Teneatae were spared by Mummius in conse- 
quence of their pretended Trojan descent and conse- 
quent affinity with the Romans themselves. However 
this may be, their good fortune gave rise to the line : 

slAaifiar 6 K 6ptt4os, 3* rfqv Tw dnjs. 

Tenea lay in the mountain valley through which 
flows the river that falls into the Corinthian gulf to 
the ea*t of Corinth. In this valley are three places 
at which vases and other antiquities bare been dis- 
covered. namely, at the two villages of Ckilimodi 
and Klrnia , both on the road to Nauplia, and the 
latter at the very foot of the ancient road Contopona 
[see Vol. I. p. 201, b.], and at the village of A thiki, 
an hour bast of Chilimtkii, on the road to Sojphiko. 
In the fields of AtkUd there was found an ancient 
statu* of Apollo, a striking confirmation of the pre- 
valence of the worship of this god in the district The 
Teneatae would therefore appear to have dwelt in 
scattered abodes at these three spots and in the in- 
tervening country; but the village of Tenea, properly 
so called, was probably at Chilimodi. since the dis- 
tance from this place to Corinth corresponds to the 
60 stadia of Pauaanias. 

Since one of the passes from the Argeia into the 
Corinthia runs by KUnia and Chilimodi , there can 
be little doubt that it waa by this road that Agesi- 
laos inarched from the Argeia toCorinth in n.c 391. 
(Xcn. M if. 5. 5 ^ lexl ^ Xenophon 

tlie words are UstBty lrwsp4dMov Karrk Ttyiav it 
KsSptvfoy, but Tftdav ought to be substituted for 
Try4aP t since it is impossible to believe that Age- 
silatu could have marched from the Argeia to 
Corinth by way of Tegs*. Moreover, we Jeam from 
Strabo (viii. p. 880) that the well-known name of 
Tegea was in other case* substituted for that of 
Tenea. In the parallel passage of the Agemiam of 
Xenophon (II. 17), the pass by Tenea is called 
word rk <rr*k, (Leake, Morta, vol. iii. p. 320, 
Pehpomtesiaem, p. 400; Cwrtim, Pelopowxesos, 
voL ii. 649, foil.) 

TENEBRIUM (JiwHpw&cpav, Ptol. ii. 6. § 16), 
a promontory on the E. coast of Spain, near the 
mouth rf the Iberns. Stephanas B. (#. e.) also 
mentions * district called Tcoebria, and Ptolemy 
• harbour called Tenebrww, which Marca (Ifbp. ii. 
S) umm to be Alfacksimr Tmregeaa, but which 
must be looked for tothe 8W* (T. H. D.] 


TENEDOS. 

TENEDOS (Tfoftot, Etk Tred&of: Tenedo, 
Turk. Bogdsha-A dam\ an island off the coast of 
Troas, from which its distance is only 40 stadia, while 
from Cape Sigeum it ia 12 miles distant (Strab. xiii. 
p. 604 ; Plin. ii. 106, v. 39.) It was originally called 
Leucophrys, from its white cliffs, Calydna,Phoenice, or 
Lyrnessus (Strab. Le . ; Paus. x. 14. § 3 ; Steph. B. t. v. 
T ireSot; Enstatf). ad Horn, TL p. 33; Plin. L c.),and 
| was believed to have received the name of Tenedos 
■ from Tennes, a son of Cycnus (Strab. viii. p. 380; 
Diod. v. 83: Conon, Narrai. 28; Cic. ia Verr. i. 
19). The island is described as being 80 stadia in 
circumference, and containing a town of the same 
name, which was an Aeolian settlement, and situated 
on the eastern coast (Herod, i. 149; Tbucyl 
vik 57.) The town possessed two harbours, one u f 
which was called Bdpctor (Arrian, Anab. ii. 2. § 2 , 
Scylax, p. 35, who, however, notices only one), and a 
temple of the Smynthian Apollo. (Strab. JLc.; Horn. 
Ji i. 38, 452.) In the Trojan legend, the island 
! plays a prominent part, and at an early period 
seems to have been a place of considerable import- 
ance. as nmy lie inferred from certain am ient pro- 
verbial expressions which owe their origin to it, such 
as TerfSiot WAcvuf (Staph. £. a. r.; A pan to!. xvi.i. 
26 ; Diogenian. viii. 58 ; comp. Cic. ad Quint f'rat. 
ii. 11), TcriStot Arffperrot (Zenob. vi 9; EusUth. 
ad JHtmps. 536), T«v48tor abXiprijp (Sleph. B. * r ; 
Plat Quaes/. Gr. 28), ttu»t6v (Apostoi. x. 

80), and TWBte* ^vtdjyopos (Steph* B. *. v.). 
The laws and civil institutions of Tenedos seem 
to have been celebrated for their wisdom, if ne 
may credit Pindar, whose eleventh Nemean ode 
is inscribed to Aristagonui, a prytams or chief 
i madstrate of the inland. We farther know from 
Stephanas B. that Aristotle wrote on the polity of 
! Tenedos. Daring the Persian wars the island *j»s 
I taken possession of by the Persians (Herod, ri. 31). 

. and during the Peloponnesian War it sided wirli 
j Athens and paid tribute to her (Time. 1. c. ii. 2). 

| which seems to have amounted to 3426 drachmae 
: every year. (Frani, Elem. Epigraph, n. 52 ) After- 
I wards, in u. c. 389, Tenedos was ravaged by the 
| I^acedaemonians for its fidelity to Athens (Xen 
! Hist Gr. v. 1. § 6); but though the peace of 
j Antairidas gave up the island to Persia, it yet mam- 
j tained its connection with Athens. (Demosth. c 
I PoltfcL p. 1223, <?. Thsocr. p. 1333.) In the time 
j of Alexander the Great, the Tertedians threw off the 
Persian yoke, and, though reconquered by Pharna- 
bazus,they soon again revolted from Persia. (An™[h 
A nab. ii 2, iii. 2.) During tbs ware of Macedonia 
with the Romans, Tensdos, owing to its situation 
near the entrance of the Hellespont, was au import* 11 
naval station. (Foiyb. xvk 34, Mvii. 6; Liv- ** • 
16, xliv. 28.) In the war against Mandates, * 
i callus fought a great naval battle nrer Te * 

: (Pint. Jjhc. 3; Cic. p. Arch. 9, J* Afar. 15.) " 

: the time of Virgil, Tenedos seem* to bave J 
I lost its ancient importance, and, being wns« 
i their weakness, its inhabitants had pto* 

! selbes under the protection of Aleiaiidn» 

(Paus. x. 14. { 4 ). The s»tnati« i* “ c 

island, however, preventsd its utter decay, , . 
emperor Justinian caused to 

! to reoei re the supplies of corn 
Constantinople. (Prueop. de Aed, v. 1*) 
of XenedoHre reported^ bare bare * 
liesuty. (Athon. arf«. P. 609.) **Zjitf* 
ancient remains in the ishwdjjgpjj PrQ wch, 
(Chandler, Trmek *» Amaif Fr ^ 



TENEDOS. 

DmkwurdiffkeUen^ i. p. Ill, foil.; Hemmer, Res- 
pubUoa Tmediortm, Hafniae, 1735.) [L. S.] 
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cone OP TEMEDOS. 

TENEDOS (TtrtHos: Eth. Trefoil!'*), a fortified j 
coast-town in the west of Pamphylia, 20 stadia to I 
the west of At t aim. (Steph. B. s. v.; Stadiasm. j 
Mar M. §§ 224, 225.) It has been conjectured j 
that this town is the same as Olbia, the remains of s 
which are exactly 20 stadia from Attaiia, and that j 
one of the two names was Imhn and the otuer i 
Greek. (Muller, ad Stadiasm. p. 490.) [LSI { 

TKNE'RICUS CAMPUS. {Bokowa, p. 413, 

b * TE'NESIB REGIO (T*wff, Strab. xvi. p. 770). 
was, according to Strabo, who alone mentions it, an 
inland province of Aethiopia, lying due E. of the 
Sabae, and not far distant from the kingdom or city 
of Meroc. Tenesis was governed, at least when 
Strain) wrote, by a queen, who was also the sovereign 
of Meroe. Tins was one of the many districts of 
Aethiopia assigned by rumour to the Automoli, 
Sembntaft, or Aegyptian war-caste, who abandoned 
their native country in the reign of Psammetichus 
[Skmukitak]. 'I he hike Coloe and tlie sources of 
the Aslupus are by some geographers placed in 
Tenesis. It was an alluvial plain bounded on the 
K. by the Abyssinian Highlands, and frequented by 
elephants, rhinoceroses, &c. [W. B. I>.] 

TENOS (Tfivos : Eth. Tfivtos : Tino), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, and one of the Cyclades, lying 
between Andros and Delos, distant from the former 
1 mile and from the latter 15 miles. (Plin. iv. 12. 
k. 22.) It stretches from MW. to SE., and is 15 
miles long according to Pliny (/. c.), or 150 stadia 
according to Scylax (p. 55). It was also called 
Hvdrussa ( f YBpou<r<ra, *T 8pde<r<ra) from the number 
of its springs, and Ophiussa because it abounded in 
snakes. (Plin. 1. c. ; Mela, ii. 7. § 11 ; Steph. B. 
*• v.) The sons of Boreas are said to have been 
slain in this island by Hercules. (ApolL Rhod. 

L 1304, with Schol.) In the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, the Tenians were compelled to serve in the 
Porsian fleet; but a Ten i ad trireme deserted to 
the Greeks immediately before the battle of Sa- 
lamis (a. c. 480), and accordingly the name of the 
Tenians was inscribed upon the tripod at Delphi in 
the lmt of Grecian states which had overthrown the 
Persians. (Herod, viii. 82.) Pansanias relates 
that the name of the Tenians was also inscribed on 
the statue of Zeus at Olympia among the Greeks who 
had fought at the battle of Plataea (v. 23. § 2). 

4 he Tenians afterwards formed part of the Athenian 
maritime empire, and are mentioned among the sub- 
ject allies of Athene at the time of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition (Thuc. Yii. 57). They paid a yearly 
tnbftte of 3600 drachmae, from which it may be 
inferred that they enjoyed a considerable share of 
prosperity, {gpu, Apfcr. Gr. No. 49.) 

Alexander elppffae took possession of Teuoe for a 


time (Dem. c. PoJycl p. 1207); and fifoe Atfeuid 
was afterwards granted by M. Antonfew^ & the 
Rhodians (Arpian, B. C. y. 2.) After the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Latins, Tense fell fen 
tbs share of the Venetians, and remained in their 
hands long after their other poesessiass in the 
Aegaean had been taken by the Turks. It was 
ceded by Venice to the fcuitan by the peace of P«- 
saruvitz, 1718. It k still of the mtiM pras- 
perou/» islands in the Aegaean, and the inhabitants 
are remarkable for their industry and good conduct. 
The present ropa htm. is *l>out 15.400 souls, of 
whom more theft huff are Catholics*— a fdreum- 
tence which, by bringing them into cloeer con- 
nection *ith western Europe, has contributed to 
their prosperity. 

The ancient city of Tenos, of the same name as 
the island, stood at the south-western end upon the 
same a?te as St. Nicolaos, the present capital. Scy- 
l&x says that it possesMid a harbour, and Strabo 
describes it as a sma^ Un. (Scyl. p. 22 ; Strab. 
x. p. 487 ; Ptol. in. 14. § 4 u0.) In the neighbour- 
hood of the city there was a celebrated temple of 
Poseidon situated in a grove, where festivals were 
celebrated, which were much frequented by all the 
neighbouring i*ople. (Strab. 1. c . ; Tac. Aim. iii. 
63 ; Clem, rrotr. p. 18 ; Bockli, Inter, No. 2329, 
2331.) The attributes of' Poseidon appear on the 
coins of Tenos. There was another town in the 
island named Eriaton ("Hpurrov ; Bockh, Jnscr. 
2336, 2337), which was situated in the interior 
ut the village of Kami. Among the curiohiiies 
of Tenos was mentioned a fountain, the water of 
which would not mix with wine. (Atbcn. ii. p. 
43, c.) The island was celebrated in antiquity 
for its fine garlic. (Aristoph. Pint. 18.) Tbe^ 
chief modern production of the island is wine, 
of which the Lest kind is the celebrated Malva&ia, 
which now grows onl» at Tenos and no longer at 
Aionenibuxia in Peloponnesus, from which place it 
derived its name. (Tourncfort, Voyage, <fc. vol. L 
p. 271, transl. ; Exjyed. ScimUf. vol. iii. p. 2; 
Fiedler, Reist , vol. ii. p. 241, seq. ; Fmlay, Hist, oj 
Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination, 
pp. 276, 287 ; and especially Boss, Reist anf den 
Griech. Inseln, vol. i. p. 11, scq., who cites a mo- 
nograph, Marcaky Zallony, Voyage d Tine, tune 
dts iles de lArchipel de la Grice, Paris, 1809.) 



COIN OP TENOS. 

TETsTYRA or TE'NTYRIS (rh TcVrvpa, Strab. 
xvii. p. 814; Ptol. iv. 5. §§ 6, 8; Steph. B. $. 
Eth. Ttvrvplrys), the Coptic Tentore and the mo- 
dern Denderah, was the capital of tlie Tentyrite 
Nome in Upper Aegypt (Agatharch. ap. Phot, p.447, 
ed. Bekker). It was situated in lat. 26° 9^ N-, on 
the western bank of the Nile, about 38 miles N, of 
Thebes. The name of the city was probably da- 
rived from the principal ofcnect of worship there— 
the goddess Athor (Aphrodite), being a attracted 
form of Thy-S-Athor or abode of Athor. The hie- 
roglyphic legend of the genius of the place 
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the name of the town, and is generally attached to 
the head-dress of Athor, accompanied by the sign 
Kali or “ the land." The Tentyrite Athor has a 
human face with the ears of a cow (Rose Mini, 
Afonum. del Cutio , pi. 29. 3), and her attributes so 
closely resemble those of Isis, that it was long 
doubtful to which of the two goddesses the great 
temple at Tentyra was dedicated. Like Isis, Athor 
is delineated nursing a young child named Ekdou, 
said, in hieroglyphics, to be her son. He is the 
third member of the Tentyrite triad of deities. 

The principal fabrics and produce of Tentyra 
were flax and linen. (Pirn. xix. 1.) Its inhabit- 
ants held the crocodile in abhorrence, and engaged 
in sanguinary conflicts with its worshippers, espe- 
cially with those of the Ombite Nome [Ombos]* 
Juvenal appears to have witnessed one of these com- 
bats, in which the Ombites had the worst of it, and 
one of them, falling in his flight, was torn to pieces 
and devoured by the Tentyrites. Juvenal, indeed, 
describes this fight as between the inhabitants of 
contiguous oomes (“inter fiuitimos ”) ; but this is 
incorrect, since Ombue and Tentyra are more than 50 
miles apart As, however, Coptos and Tentyra were 
nearly opposite to each other, and the crocodile was 
wonhipped by the Coptite# also, we should probably 
read Coptos for Ombus in Juvenal. (Sat xv.) The | 
hitter were so expert in the chase of this animal in 1 
its native element, that they were wont to follow it 
into the Nile, and drag it to shore. (Aeiian, Hist, j 
Anim. x. 24 ; Fliu. viiL 25. s. 38.) Seneca (.VaL 
Quaest. ii. 2) hays that it was their presence of mind j 
that gave the Tentyrites the advantage over the cro- : 
codile, for the men themselves were small sinewy I 
fellows. Strabo (xvil pp. 814, 815) saw at Romo j 
the exhibition of a combat between the crocodile and 
men purposely imported from Tentyra. They plunged ' 


in some parts. 85 feet high and 15 feet thick. ’ Ynll 
descriptions of the remains of Tentyra imj Jm fmni 
in the following works ; B^pooi’s Tragtk 4m tfmbia » 
Hamilton’s Jcgyptktca&**d Richardson’# Travels 
along the Mediterranean and Panto adjacent, in 
1816 — 1817. Here it must suffice to notice briefly 
the three principal edifices : — 

1. The Temple, of Athor . — The approach to this 
temple is through 9 a dromoe, pommetidng at a soli, 
tary stone pylon, inscribed with the names of Do. 
mil ian and Tnyan, and extending to the portico, a dis. 

I rsr.ce of abqut 1 10 paces. The portico is open at the 
j top, and supported by twenty-four columns, ranged 
! in four rows with quadrangular capitals, having on 
I each side a colossal bead of Athor, surmounted by a 
| quadrangular block, on each side of which is carved 
a temple doorway with two winged globes above it. 
These heads of the goddess, looking down upon 
the dromoe, were doubtless the most imposing de- 
corations of the tempi* To the portico succeeds 
j a hall supported by six columns, and flanked by 
three chambers on either side of it Next 
a central chamber, opening on one side upm a 
staircase, on the other into two small chambers. 
This is followed by a similar chamber, also with 
lateral rooms ; and, lastly, comes the were or sanctu- 
ary, which is email, surrounded by a corridor, sod 
flanked on either side by three chambers. The hie. 
roglyphics and picturesque decoration# me so nu- 
merous, that nowhere oo the walls, columns, sreni- 
t raves, or ceiling of the tempi#, is there a space of 
two feet unoccupied by them. They represent men 
and women engaged in various religion* or secular 
employments; animals, plants, public ceremonies and 
processions, and the emblems of agriculture or manu- 
factures. Occasionally, also, occur histories] por- 
traits of great interest, such as those of Cleopatra 


boldly into the tanks, and, eutangling the crocodiles tn [ and her son Csesariou. The effect of this wilder- 
neta, haled them backwards and forwards in and out 1 ness of highly -coloured basso-relievos was greatly 


of the water, to the great amazement of the be- 
holders. j 

So long as Aegypt was comparatively unexplored, j 
no ruins attracted more admiration from travellers j 
than those of Tentyra. They are the first in j 
tolerable preservation and of conspicuous magnitude 1 
that meet the eyes of those who ascend tire Nile. ! 
They are remote from the highways and habitation* j 
of men, standing at the foot of the Libyan hills, S 
amid the sands of the western desert. But though 
long regarded as works of a remote era, Aegyptian 
art was already on the decline when the temples of 
Tentyra were erected. The architecture, indeed, 
reflects tlie grandeur of earlier, periods; but the 
sculptures are ungraceful, and the hieroglyphics un- 
skilfully crowded upon it# monuments. The meat 
ancient of the inscriptions do not go farther back 
than the reig m at the later Ptolemies; but the 
uamiMi of the Caesars, from Tiberius fee Antoninus 
Pius (a. d. 14—161), are of frequent occurrence. 
Tentyra, in common with Upper Asgjpt generally, 


Tentyra, in common with Upper Aegypt generally, 
appears to hare profited for the peace and security it 
cloyed under the imperial government to enlarge or 
restore its monuments, which, shoe the Persian oc- 
cupation of the country, had mostly fallen into de- 
cay. The principal structures at Tentyra are the 
great temple dedicated to Athor; a temple of Isis; 
a Tjpbomum; and an isolated building without a 
roof, ef which the otjject ha# not been discovered. 
With tte exception of the latter, these structures are 
incloeJfcy a erode brick wall, forming a square, 
each ride of which occupies 1000 feet, and which is 


enhanced by the mode by which the temple itself 
whs lighted. The sanctuary itself is quite dark: the 
light is sdmitted into the chambers through small 
perforation* in their walls. Yet the entire structure 
displays wealth and labour rather than skill or good 
taste, and, although so elaborately ornamented, was 
never completed. The emperor Tiberius finished 
the naoe , erected the portico, and added muoh to the 
decoration of the exterior walls; but some of the 
cartouches designed for royal or imperial names 
have never been filled up. 

On the ceiling of the portico is the famous zodiac 
of Tentyra, long imagined to be a work of the I #*■ 
reonic times, but new ascertained to hare been exe- 
cuted within the Christian era. Though denomi- 
nated a zodiac, however fey dm French sarem, a 
is doubtful whether this drawing be not 
mythological, or at most astrological, in *• /■*!*£ 
In the first place the number of the #up|«od 
is incomplete. The crab is wanting, red ^earf* 
of the other zodiacal signs Is not strictly obrerww. 
Indeed if any astral signification at all bo 
in the picture, it refers to astrology* 
we know it, being unknown to *» 
Archaeologists are now pretty well sgi*ri * 
panegyris or nroossrioo of the Tentynte trisd ^ 
their cognate frith* is here 
inscriptum, which, long overlooked, dri»*^®^ 
recent date of this portion of the 
the projecting summit the eondre « 

irsxz&ssrtf** 
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ceUfog of one of the lateral chambers, behind the 
portico, and no the right side of the temple, wa* a 
Binaller group ,of myttaAgfcal figures, whkfc baa 
also been styled a plankpUN or zodiac. This being 
sculptured on a* kind of sandstone, was removable, 
and by the permission of Mehemet Ali, in 1821, 
was cut out of the ceiling by M. Lelortuia, and 
brought to Paris. It was purchased by the French 
government, and is now in the Itnperiai Museum. 

It is probably a few yean older than the larger 
zodiac. 

2. The Isettitn . — “ The chapei of hd# is behind 
the temple of Athur.” (Strab. xvii. p. f 14.) It 
stands, indeed, immediately behind Ha tfW„ *agk. 
It consists of one central and two lateral cbwftV' . 
with a corridor in front. Among its hieroglyphics 
appear the names of Augustus, Claudius, and Eero. 
About 170 panes K. nl this chapel stands a pylon, 
with a Greek inscription, importing that in the 
thirty-first year of Caesar (Augustus) it was dedi- 
cated to Iain. (Letronne, lb. pp 82, 84.) 

3. The. Typhonium, as it is denominated from 
the emblems of Typbon on its walk, stands about 
90 fauces N. of the great temple. It comprises two 
outer pasaage-eharobere and a central and lateral ady- 
tum. A peristyle of twenty-two columns surround# 
the sides and the rear of the building. On its walk 
are inscribed the names of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius. But although the symbols of the 
principle of destruction are found on its walls, Ty- 
phon can hardly have been the presiding deity of 
tins temple. From the circumstance that all the 
oi her sculptures refer to the birth of Ehoou, Ch&nri- 
polhon ( Lettres sur TEgypte, vol. ii. p. 67) suggests 
that this wa^ one of the chapels styled “ Mammeisi,” 
or “ lying. in places," and that it commemorated the 
accmichment of Athor, mother of Ehdou. Typhon 
is here accordingly in a subordinate character, and 
symbolises not destruction, but darkness, chaos, or 
the *• night primeval," which precedes creation and 
birth. 

F or the monuments of Tentyra, besides the works 
already enumerated, Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians 
aod Modern Egypt and Thebes , and the volumes 
in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, en- 
titled British Museum , Egyptian Antiquities, may 
he consulted ; and for the zodiacs, Visconti, Oeuvres 
tom. iv. ; Letronne, Observations sur tObjet dts Re- 
presentations Zodiacales de VAnKquitd, 8vo. Paris, 
1^24 ; or Raima, Examen et Explications des Zo - 
diaques Egyptimnes , 8vo. 1822. [W. B. D ] 

TENURCIO. [Tinurtium.] 

TEOS (Ttws: Eth. T 4tos), an Ionian city on the 
coast of Asia Minor, on the south side of the isthmus 
connecting the Ionian peninsula of Mount Mimas 
with the mainland. It was originally a colony of 
the Minyae of Orchoraenos led out by Athamas, but 
during the Ionian migration the inhabitants were 
Joined by numerous colonists from Athens under 
Nauclus, a son of Codrus, Apoeous, and Damasus; 
and afterwards their number was further increased 
by Boeotians under Geres. (Strab. xiv. p. 633; 
Juus vii. 3. § 3; Herod, i. 142; Scylax, p. 37; 
oteph. B. «. v.) The city had two good harbours, 
one which is mentioned even by Scylax, and the 
second, 30 stadia distant from the former, is called by 
27? p r *#**®M (xiv. p. 644), and by Livy (xxxvii. 
27 ) Geraesticus, Teoa became a flourishing com- 
mercial town, and enjoyed its prosperity until the time 
, J* le dominion, when its inhabitants, unable 

to bear the In s o len ce of the barbarians, abandoned 


their city and removed to Abdera in Thrttfk, i Herod* 
i. 168; Strab. Lc.) But though deserted py the 
greater part of its inhabitants, Teos still contimied 
-to be one of the Ionian cities, and in alttt&ce with 
Athens., (Thucyd. fit 32.) After the Sicilian 
dkaetar, Teos revoked from Athena, bat was speedily 
redwsed (Thucyd. viit 16, 18, 20). In the War 
against Anfeaechoa, the fleet of Homans aid Rho- 
dian* gained 3 victory over that of the Syrian king 
in the neighbourhood of, this c -tj. (Liv. /. c.; comp. 
Pohb. v. n.y n» vicinity <»f Teos produced ex- 
^•hent wiOO, wfeflMe Bacchus was the chief 

d:\lninee of the f|w». Pliny (v. 38) erroneously 
^■“ik Teos v **n island, for at must it could only be 
termed a peninsula. (Comp. Pomp. Mela, i. 17 ; Ptol. 
v. 2. § 6.) There still exist considerable remains of 
Tens at a place called Sighajik , which seems to have 
been one of the ports of the ancient city, and the 
walls of which are constructed of the ruins of Teos, 
so that they are covered -yth a number of Greek in- 
scriptions of cousidennble intrust, referring, as they do, 
to treaties made between the Teiansand other states, 
such as the Romam, Aetolians, and several cities 
of Crete, by all of whom the inviolability of the 
Teian territory, the worship of Bacchus, and the right 
of asylum are confirmed. The most interesting 
among the ruins of Teos are those of the theatre and 
of the great and splendid temple of Bacchns; the 
massive walls of the city ako may still be traced 
along their whole extent. The theatre commands 
a magnificent view, overlooking the site of the an- 
cient city and the bay as far as the hold promontory 
of Myonnesus and the distant island of Samos. For 
a detailed description of these remains, see Hamilton, 
Researches , ii. p. 1 1, foil. ; comp. Leake, Asia Minor, 
p. 350. [L. S.] 
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TERACA'TRIAE (TepcuraT/Mcu), a German 
tribe in Noricum, on the banks of the Danube, 
probably on the south of the territory occupied by 
the Baemi (Ptol. ii. 11. § 26.) [L. S.] 

TEREDON. [Euphrates]. 

TEREN (Tfynjv, Diod. v. 72), a river in Crete, 
perhaps a tributary of the Amnisus, or the modem 
AposelemL [T. H. DJ 

TERENUTHIS (Ttp*rovdis, Not Imp.), the mo- 
dern Termieh, a town in Lower Aegypt, was situated 
on the left bank of the Canopic aim of the Nile. 
At this point a pass through the hilk conducted to 
the Natron Lakes, about 30 miles to the W. of the 
town. The people of Terenuthis farmed of the go- 
vernment a monopoly for collecting and exporting 
natron. [Nitriae]. Ruins at the modem hamlet 
of Abou-Bdleu represent the ancient Terenuthis, 
(Sunnini, Voyages, vol. i. p. 228.) [W. B. 0.] 

TEREPS FLUVIUS. [Tader.] 

TERESES FORTUNALES, a place in the W. of 
Hisponia Baetica (Plin. iii. 1. s. 8). [T.H.D.] 

TERGESTE (Tlpysm, Strab. T4pyc<rro», Ptol: 
Eik Tergestinus : Trieste), a city of Venetia or Istria, 
situated on a bay to which it gave the name Tsw- 
okstinus Sinus, which forme the inner bight er 
extremity of the Adriatic sea towards the N, It 
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was very near the confines of Istria and Venetia, bo calls it 33 miles from that city (Plin. I c.). The 
that there is considerable discrepancy between an- spacious gulf on which it was situated, called by 
dent authors as to which of these provinces it be- Pliny the Tbrgkstinus Emus, is still known a s 
longed, both Strabo and Ptolemy reckoning it a the Gulf of Trieste. . ■’ [E. H. B.] 

city of Iatria, while Pliny includes it in the region TERGOLAPE, a town in Noricum, on the road 
of the Carni, which was comprised in Venetia. from Ovilaba to Juvavum ; was situated in all pr a „ 
(Strsb. ▼. p. 215, vii. p. 314; Plin. iii. 18. s. 22; hability near Lambach. {Tab. Pen *; Mnchar 
PfcoL iii. 1. 1 27.) Mela on the contrary calls it the Norikum, vol b|p. 266.) [L. S.1 ' 

boundary of Illyncum (ii. 4. § 3). From the TfiRIA (Tfip«ia), is mentioned in Homer (it ii. 
time that the Fonftio, a river which falls into the soa 629) in connection with a lofty mountain, or as a 
6 miles S. of Trieste, became fixed as the boundary mountain itarif (Ttjptlrfs bpot ared), and, according 
of the provinces [Foumio], there can be no doubt to Strab (x% n 565, comp. xiii. p. 589), ought to 
that Pliny’s attribution is correct It is probable be rogardedffe * height in the neighbourhood ef Cy- 
that Teigaste was originally a native town either ef rictw; alffiougb otbeiu pointed out, at a distance of 
the Caroi or Istriana, but no mention is found of its 60 stadia from Lampsacua, a hill with a temple of 
name till after the Roman conquest, nor does it the Mother of the Gods, sumamed Terete. fL. &] 
appear to have risen into a place of importance until TE'RIAS (Trjpias; Ptime di 8. Leonardo), a 
a later period. The first historical mention of it is river of Sicily, on the E. coast of the island, ftnrhig 
in B. a 51, when we learn that it was taken and into the sea between Catena and Syracuse. It is 
plundered by a sudden incursion of the neighbour- mentioned by Pliny (iii* 8. a. 14) immediately afh r 
rag barbarians (Caes. B. G. viii. 24; Appian, IUyr. the Symaethus; and Scylax tells us it was navigable 
16) ; hut from the terms in which it is there no- for tins distance of 20 stadia up to Leontini (Scyl. 
tieed it is evident that it was already a Roman p. 4. § 13.) Though this last statement is not 
town, and apparently had already received a Roman quite accurate, inasmuch as Leoutini is at least 60 
colony . It was afterwards restored, and, to protect stadia from the sea, it leaven littli dbtibt that the 
it for the future against similar disasters, was forti- river meant is that now called tbs Fame di S. 
fled with a wall and towers* by Octavian in n. c. 32. Leonardo, which flows from the Lake </ Untmi 
(Grater, laser, p. 266. 6.) It is certain that it (which is not mentioned by any ancient author) to 
enjoyed the rank of a Coionia from the time of Au- the sea. It has its outlet in a email bsy or cove, 
gustus, and is styled such both by Pliny and Ptolemy, which affords a tolerable shelter for shipping. Hence 
(Plin. iii. 18. a 22; Ptol. iii. I. § 27.) That ein- we find the mouth of the Tories twice selected by 
peror also placed under the protection and authority the Athenians as a halting-place, while proceeding 
of the city the neighbouring barbarian tribes of the with their fleet dfeug the E. coast of Sicily. (Time. 
Carni and Catali, and, bv reducing to subjection , n. 50, 96.) The iWimectoui of the Teria* with 
their more formidable neighbours, the Iaporfca, laid } Leontini is confirmed iv* Dkxlorus, who tells uu that 
the foundations of the prosperity of Tergeate. The Dionysius encamped on the hanks of that nvernear 
growth of this was mainly promoted by the advan- the city of L^ontini. (I>iod. xiv. 14.) [E. H. B.J 

tages of its port, which is the only good harbour in TKRIC1AK. [TiriCME.] 
this part of the Adriatic but it was apparently ox er- TERINA (T*pl»a, but Tip*i*a Lycophr.: Eth. 
shadowed by the greatness of the neighbouring Ttpunuos, Teriuaeus), a city on the W. coast of 
Aquileia, and Tergeste, though a considerable mu- the Rrutlian peninsula, near the Golf of tit. Ev 
nicipal town, never rose in ancient times to a com- frmia, to which it gave the name of Tkrinakcs 
manding posit on. We even learn that in the reign SiTica. All writers agree in representing it as a 
of Antoninus Pius the citizens obtained the admi>- Greek city ami a colony of Crotons (Scymn. Cli. 
sion of the Carni and Catali — who had previously 307; Steph. B. a. r.; ScyL p. 4. § 12; Strab. vi. 
been mere subjects or dependents — to tlie Roman p. 256; Plin. iii. 5. a. 10; Bolin. 2. j 10), but 
u civitaa,” in order that they might share the hurt lien- we have no account of the time or cironimtaiuvs 
some honours of the local magistracy. (Orrsll. Inter, of its foundation. It was regarded as the burial - 
4040.) The inscription from which we learn this place of the Siren Ligeia, a tradition which en- 
fact is one of the most interesting municipal records dently pointed to the existence of a more ancient 
preserved to us from ancient times, and has been town on the spot than the Greek colony. (Lycophr. 
repeatedly published, especially with notes and ii- A lex 726 ; Stepb. B. i. v.) The name ef Terina is 
lustrations b y C. T. Zumpt (fheretum Municipal#, scarcely mentioned in history during the flourishing 
Tergeatmmh 4to. BeroL 1837) and by Got Ming period of Magna Graecsa; but we Item fro* 11 “ 
{Ffutfwdm Romsche Urhundm , p. 75). No suW- incidental notice that it was engaged ta war with 
quent mention of Tergeste is found in history under the Thurians under Clenudridas (Polyaen. Strut- li- 
the Roman Empire; but it is certain that it eonti- 10. § 1 )— a proof that it waa at this time no infon- 
nued to exist; and retained its position ae a consi- siderahle city; and the number, beauty* end variety 
durable town throughout the middle ages. But it is of its coins sufficiently attest the fact that it mu 
only withm the last century that it has risen to the have been a place of wealth and importance. (»' ’ 
position that it now occupfe* of oot of the most po- Imgen, Numism. de Mali*, p. 68.) Almost theu 
pulous and flourishing cities on the Adriatic. The notice of Terina is that of Re conquest by the 
only remains of antiquity extant at Trieste are some turns, an event which appears to have taken P 
portions of a Roman temple, built into the modem soon after the rise of that people in 
cathedral, together with several inscriptions (in- according to Diodorus, it was the first Greex ^ 
eluding the celebrated ope already noticed) and some which fell into their hand*. (DioiL *▼*. W 
fragments of frieaea, bas-reliefe, Ac. waa recovered from them by AJf**™**; *Vj Wy 

Tergeste is placed by the Itineraries at a distance Epirus, about 827 B. c. (Lfv. rifl. S4), bot FJ" ^ 
of 24 miles from Aquileia, on the line of rood which fell again under their yoke « ft« 2* ^isred 
followed the coast from that city into Istria. (ftm. monarch, it wae one of the ottwe iflgF, 

AnL p. 270; Tab Peat.) Pliny, lose correctly, in favour of Hannibal during tha^nw> 0 
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War; but before the close of the war that general 
found himself compelled to abandon this part of 
Bruttium, and destroyed^jrina, When lie could no 1 
longer hold it. (Strao?' vi. p. 256.) The city j 
never recovered this blow ; and though there seems ] 
to have been still a town of the name in existence * 
in the days of Strabo and Pliny, it never again rose 
to be a place of any importance. (Strab. L c.; PHn. 
iii. 5. s* 10.) An inscription in which its name 
appears in the reign of Trajan (OrelL /user. 160) 
ia in all probability spurious. 

The site of Terina cannot be determined with 
any certainty; but the circumstance tfefc the ex 
tensive bay now known as the Gulf ofMto&fewik 
was frequently called the Smus TjckwaXOs (Ti.n. 
iii. 5. s. 10; d T epivdos x6\vot, Thne. vi. U)4\ 
sufficiently proves that Terina must have been situ- 
ated in U* immediate proximity. The must probable 
conjecture Is, that it occupied nearly, if not exactly, 
the site as the old town of Sta Enfemia (which 
was destroyed by a groat earthquake in 1638), about ; 
a mile below the modern village of tilt name, awl 
near the N. wetremity of the trulf to which it gives 
its name. Cioveritie and other antiquarians have 
placed it considi*n»hly further to the N., near the 
modern Nocera , where there arc said to be the 
rums of an ancient city (Clnver. Ital. p. 1287; 
liarnus, tie SiL Calnbr. ii. 10. p. 124); but this 
site is above 7 miles distant from the gulf, to which 
it could hardly therefore have given name. There 
is also reason to suppose that the ruins in question 
are those of a town which bore in ancient times the 
name ot Nuccna, which it still retains with little 
alteration. [Nuckiua, No. 4.] 

LycnplMHi seems to place Terina on the banks 
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of the peninsula of Htlkamaasus, Mr Cape Ter- 
roenutn. (Herod, v. 37; girmb. xiv. p. 057; PHn, 

v. 29 ; Steph. & a. tr., who erroneously assigns the 

town to Lycia.) Under the Romans this Dorian 
town was a free city. According be Saidas (a. r.) 
tbs* place gave rise be the proverbial e a y spes iofi 
T*#Upta Mwtdf k bring used as a prison by the 
nikra of Cart*; bat his remark that ft mas aimated 
between Matos and Halicarnassus is tmhitolligible. 
Cramer agp p e aea its site to lie marked by the mo- 
dem [L t 

TE KWmpmfay * place tit Wish* rite, 
mentioned Ptolemy (v. 2. § 16) as situated 

in the ex&etae north of Lydia, in the district C&ta- 
eecauuiebe, mar the two sources of the river Her- 
mus. [L. a] 

TERMKRUJM. [Tf.rmfra.] 

TERMB8 (T^pfits, Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), a town 
of the Arevaci in Hispanui Tairaconensk. It is 
probably the same tc-y> called Tepjtiijcvfe and Tep- 
payria by Appian (vi. 7C and 99). The inhabit- 
ants are called Termestini in Livy (Epit liv.) and 
Tacitus (Aim. iv. 45; cf. coins in Sertini, p. 208). 
Termes was seated on a steep hill, and was often 
besieged without success by the Romans, till at last 
the inhabitants, on account of their hostile disposition 
towards Rome, were compelled in b. c. 97 to build 
a new city on the plain and without walls (App: 

vi, 99). It lay undoubtedly on the site of the pre- 

sent F.rmita de nuestra S&tora de Termes , 9 leagues 
W. of Nimiantia. [T. H. D.] 

TERMESSUS (Tepprjfr(r6s, Teppyois, Ttpfieads, 
Tcpfuatrds, Tt\pt<ro6s : Eth. T*p/jLi}(r<T€vs), a town 
of Pi&idia, celebrated for its natural strength no less 
than for its artificial fortifications, was situated on a 


of a river, which he names OCEMAKUS ('flKlyapos, 
Lycophr. Alex. 729, 1009); and this name, which 
is not found elsewhere, lias been generally identified 
with the river now called the Savuto (the Sahatns 
of the Itineraries), which flows by Nocera. But 
this identification rests on the position assumed for 
Terma: and the name of the Ocinarus may be 
equally well applied t*' any of the streams falling 
into the Gulf of Sta Eufrmia. 

The variety and beauty of the silver coins of 
Terina (which belong for the most part to the best 
period of Greek art), has been already alluded to. 
The winged female figure on the reverse, though 
commonly called a Victory, is more probably in- 
tended for tbe Siren Ligeia. [E. H. B.] 
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TERINAEUS SINUS. [Hipponiatm Suers.] 
. TKRPOLA CASTRA or TERP0L1S, a fortress 
i n Riln *tia, mentioned only in the Notitia Imperii, 
bat generally identified with the castle near Meran, 
which many Roman remains are found. (Comp. 
\ wlhausen, Beschreib. der Rdm. Heerstrasse mm 

[L. S.] 

EtATvpftv- 
south coast 




height of Mount Taurus, at the entrance of the de- 
files which are traversed by the river Catarrhactes, 
and formed the means of communication between 
Pisidia, Pamphylia, and Lycia. (Strab. xiii. p. 630, 
xiv p. 666: Ptol. v. 5. § 6, viii. 17. § 34; Polyb. 
xxii. 18; Steph. B. s.v.; Dion. Per. 859.) A peak 
of the mountain rising above the acropolis bore the 
name of Solymus; and the inhabitants of the 
town itself were, as Strabo says, called Solymi. 
They were certainly not Greeks, for Arrian (i. 
27) distinctly calls them Piaidians and barba- 
rians. Their town stood on a lofty height, pre- 
cipitous on all sides; and the road running close 
by the place was very difficult, passing through a 
narrow gorge, which could be defended by a small 
force. Alexander tbe Great succeeded indeed in 
forcing his way through it, hut despairing of tlw 
possibility of taking Tennesson, he continued his 
march. Strabo (xiv. p. 666) therefore seems to be 
mistaken in stating that Alexander conquered the 
place. The consul Manlius, after relieving Isianda, 
passed along the same road. (Liv. xxxviii. 15.) 
The town of Termeesus continued to exist down to 
a late period, when it was the Bee of a Christian 
bishop, who also had the administration of two 
neighbouring places, Jovia and Eudocia. (HierocJ. 
p. 680.) The rite of ancient Tertnessus has not 
been difficult to discover by modem travellers, and 
considerable remains still exist at Karabvnar Kuti, 
at tbe foot of the height on which the ancient for- 
tress was situated. (Leake, Asia Minor , pp. 183 
—135.) As to the coins of Termeesus, which 
come down as for as the reign o* the emperor 
Severus, see Sestini, p. 96. On scone of these 
coins we read >nt(<W in addition to the mint of 
the Termesriaus, a circumstance which confirms the 
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statement of Stephanas B. that there was another 
town of the B&me name in Pisidia, which was called 
Lesser Termessus (TtppTjaads putcpd.) [L. S.] 



COIN Or TKRMESSOS. 

TERMETIS, a mountain of Lydia between Mounts 
Olympus and Tmolus, is mentioned only by Piinv 
(V. 81). [L. S.] ' 

TERM I LAE ( TtpfilXeu ) is said to have been the 
ancient name of the inhabitants of Lydia, before the 
name Lydi came into use. These Termilae were 
believed to have come from Crete; and even in the 
time of Herodotua the Lydians were often called 
Termilae by the neighbouring nations. (Herod, i. 
173, rii. 92; Paus. i. 19. § 4.) [L. S.J 

TERPO'NUS (T^nrwwrs), a town of the lapodes 
in Illyria, of uncertain site. (Appian, B. IUyr. 18.) 

TESA (Tijod, Martian, Peripl p. 23; T eiod, 
PtoL vi. S. § 8), a small town on the coast of Gedio- 
ma, visited by the fleet of Nearcbos. It is probably 
the same as the Tdot or Tpotoi of Arrian ( Jnd . c. 
29), and may be represented by the present Tit . [V.] 
TESEBA'RICE (T Hn^aputif, sc. xwpa, Peripl. 
Mar. Eythyr. p. 1, ap. Button , Geogr. Min.), is 
supposed to have been a portion of the district 
inhabited by the Troglodytes. The modem Persian 
name Trez-u Bareek closely resemble* the ancient 
one, and is said to mean, when applied to a country 
“ low and flat," which designation would accord 
with the S. portion of the Regio Troglodytica in the 
level region of Aethiopia near the month of the Red 
Sea. (Vincent, Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, voL ii. p. 89. [TttiHiLODYTAK.] [W.B.IX] 
TESTRINA. [Abokigmka. 1 
TE'TIUS (Tfrwr, PtoL v. 14. 6 2), a river on the 
S. coast of Cyprus, probably the resit. [T. H. IX] 
TETRAD! UM. [Tyriaelm] 
TETRANAULOCHUS. [Nauux:iuj«, No. 3.] 
TETRAPHYL1A, a town of Athenian ia in Epei- 
ms, where the royal treasures were kept. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 1.) 

TETRA'POLIS. 1. Of Attica. [Maratho*.] 
3. Of Doris, [Doris.] 

TETRAPYBGIA (T*rp**vpyta). 1. A town 
in the Cyrenmica, of uncertain site, situated above 
the harbour Plynna. (Strab. xvii. p. 838 ; Polyb. 
xxx i, 26.) 

2. A town of Cappadocia in the district Gar* 
sanria. (Ptol. v. 6 § 14.) 

TETRICA MONS, a mountain in the central 
range of the Apennines, adjoining the territory of 
the Sabines. Virgil enumerates the 11 Tetricse bor- 
rentes rupee" among the localities of that people, 
and Silt ns Italicas in like manner closely associates 
the “ Tetrica rapes’* with Norsk Varro also 
speaks of the Montes Fkeellus and Tetrica as 
abounding in wild goats* (VUg. Am. vii. 713 ; 
SiL Ital. viii. 417; Varr. R. A ii 1. $ 5.) From 
all these passages it is evident that it was one of the 


lofty and rugged chain of the Central Apennines, 
which extend from the Monti delta Sibilla, south- 
wards as far as the Gran Saseo , separating Pkenum 
from the country of the Sabines: and this position k 
confirmed by Servius and Vibius Sequester, of whom 
the former calls it u Mona in Piceno aspenrimus, 1 ’ 
while the latter terms it “ Mons Sabinormn.” (Serv. 
ad Aen. I c.; VH|. Seq. p. 33.) It cannot be iden- 
tified with more accuracy. The two grammarians 
just quoted write the name 41 Tetricus Mens but 
Varro, as well as Virgil and Stilus, adopts the fe- 
minine form, which is not therefore one merely 
poetical. [E. H. B.j 

TETRtSIUS [Thumb]. 

TETUS (Turos), a river on the Atlantic coast of 
Gallia, which Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 2) places between the 
Stnliocanua Port us and Argenus, or the outlet of the 
river Argenus, if that is the tme reading. It is 
impossible to determine what river is the Teton. 
D’Auville assumes the place to be tbs bay of See, 
which receives the rivers See and Sihme, Others 


take the Tetus to be the Treguier or Trie*. (Ukert, 
Gallien , p. 144.) [G. L.] 

TEUCBRA, in North Gallia, k placed by the 
Table about halfway between KemeUcum (^mi) 
and Samarobrira (Arnicas)* Tthre, on the road 
1mm A mieru to Arras, represents Teucera. (l)’An- 
ville, Notice, £c.) [G. L.] 

TEUCRI.* [Troar] 

TEUDETUUM (T«v8fp<ov), a plaoe In the 
country of the Chauci Minors*, cm the river Aniasia, 
in Germany (PtoL ii. 1 1 § 28). Its site is com- 
monly identified with that of the village of Ihrrgen, 
near Meppen. £ [L. ^] 

TEU DURUM, in Nortfi Gallia, is placed in the 
Antonine Itinerary on a mute from Colonia Trajana 
[CoLnsiA Tuajana] through Juliacum ( Juli+rs ) 
to Colonia Agrippina {Cologne). The place s 
Tuddem. The distance from Tuddem to the aup- 
pofted site of Coriovallum is marked viii. [Coiu»- 
VALI.L’M.] [G. L ] 

TKUGLUSSA (TvtryAouooa), an island men- 
tioned by Thucydides (viii. 42, where some read 
Te^rAooffira), which, from the manner he speaks of 
it, must have been situated between By me end Hali- 
carnassus. Stephanus B also mentions the inland 
o& the authority of Thucydides, but calls it Teu- 
tlussa and an island of Ionia. There can be no doubt 


that the Scutlusa mentioned by Pliny (v. 86) is the 
same as the Teugiuaaa or Teutlossa of Thucy- 
dides. [L. S.] 

TEUMESSUS (Teasels : Etk T 
a village in Bueotia, situated in the plain of Thebes, 
upon a low rocky hill of the same name. The name 
of this hill appears to have been also given to the range 
of mountains separating the pkin of Thebes from t e 
valley of the Asopua. [Bokotia, pp. 413 , 414. J 
Tcmmcasus was upon the road from Thebes to Clia/ci 
(Pans. ix. 19. $ 1), at the distance of 100 
from the fonner (Schol. ad JSnrip. Phoen.\" * •) 
It is mentioned in one of the Homeric hymn* (/fy w 
m ApoU. 228) with the epithet J 

an epithet justified by the rich plain ntacb 
rounds the town. Teumessus k celebrated in 


(Pans. 4 c. ; Anton. Lib. 4i; * . Iy 

8; see Diet. of Biogr. VoL Lp. 
building at Teumessus msntion^ ^ 

* rtf Ittima Tiktbinia. m. V 


i of Athena Ttlchmia, wit 
the authorities already 



TEUBTOCRAEMAE. 

lx. p. 409; Aristot. tiheL iii. 6; Plin. i». 7. s. 12: 
Steph. B. a. r. ; Phot. T 428 ; Intake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 245, se$) 

TEUR10CHAEMAE (Ttupto^cu^uu), a German 
tribe, occupying the country south of the Cherasci, 
on the north of Mona Sudeta, in the modern L'rzge 
Wye and Voigtland. (Ptol. ii. 11. § 23.) [L &] 
TEl) RISC I (Ttvpltncot, Ptol. iii. 8. § 5), a Da- 
cian tribe near the sources of the Tyres. [X. H. D.) 

TEITBNIA (Teovpria), a Celtic town in Horicum. 
on the left bank of the upper part of the nwr 
Pravua (PHn. hi. 27 ; Ptol. ii. 14. § 3). Its rim 
is still marked by considerable ruins far tn>j- 
the little town of SpitaL (Comp. OrellT, tn*e ipt 
Nos. 498 and 5071 ; Eugippua, Pit & 6wm, 
17, 21, whew it ia called Tiburnia.) FL. S.J 
TEUTHKA. [1>vme.] 

TEUTBBA& [Acuu, p. 14, a.] 
TEOTItftBfMfcr: Eth. Tcvdiftijr), a town in the 
centre ot Arcadia, which together with Theisoa aiui 
Afethydrium belonged to the confederation ((fuwrs- 
Am«> of Orebomenus. Its inhabitants wvre re- 
moved to Megalopolis upon the foundation of the 
latter. The Paleooaetron of Galatae probably re- 
presents Teuthis. (Paus. vi'u. 27. §§ 4, 7, 28. $4; 
Stepli. B. i. v . ; Boas, tieieen im Petoponnee, vol. i. 
p.114.) 

TEUTHKANIA (T*vflpoida), the name of the 
western part of Mysia about the river Cairns, which 
was believed to be derived from an ancient Mysian 
king Teuthras. This king is said to have adopted, 
as his son and successor, Telephus, a son of Heracles ; 
and Kurypylus, the son of Telephus, appears in the 
Odyssey as the ruler of the Ceteii. (St rub. in. p. Cl 5 ; 
Horn. Od . x. 520, comp. Mysia.) 

In the district Teuthrania a town of the same 
name is mentioned as situated between Elaen, Pitane, 
and Atameu8 (Strab. t. c.; Steph. B. s. w.; Xenoph. 
Hist. Gr. iii. 1. § 6), but no other particulars are 
known about it. [L. S.] 

TEUTHRAS (Tcudpar), the south-western part of 
Mt.Tcmnus in Teuthrania (Ctesias, ap.Stob. Serm. p. 
213, ed. Biihr), is perhaps the mountain now called 
Jbvmcli, which the caravans proceeding from Smyrna 
to Brtua have to traverse. (Lucas, Trois- Voyage . , 
i. p. 133.) L l - *>■] 

TEUTHKO'NE (T cvOpArq), a town of Laconia, 
situated upon the western side of the Laoonian gulf. 

1 50 stadia from Cape Taenarum. It was said to 
have been founded by the Athenian Teuthras. The 
chief deity worshipped here was Artemis Issona. 
It had a fountain called Naia. Its ruins exist at 
the village of Kotrones , and its citadel occupied a 
small peninsula, called Skopos, Skopia or Skopo- 
polit. The distance assigned by Pausanias of 150 
stadia from Teuthrone to Cape Taenarum is, ac- 
cording to the French Commission, only from 8 to 
10 stadia in excess. Augustus made Teuthrone 
one of the Eleuthero- Laconian towns. (Paus. iii. 21. 
§ 7, iii. 25. § 4 ; Ptol. iii. 16. § 9 ; Boblaye, tie- 
cherches, fo. p. 89 ; Curtins, Ptloponnesoe, vol ii. 
p. 276.) 

TEUTIBU'RGIUM or TEUTOBURGIUM (T«u- 
ToQotipytov), a town in Lower Pannonia, near the 
confluence of the Dravus and Danubius, on the 
road from Mursa to Cornacuin, was the station of 
the praefect of the sixth legion and a corps of 
Dalmatian horsemen. ( It . Ant. p. 243 ; Ptol. 
ri. 16. § 3t; NotiL Imp.] Tub. Pent., where it is 
yniswrittsn ^ittoburginm.) The name seems to 
indicate that it waa originally a settlement of the 


TEUTONES. 1133 

Teu tones, which may hare been founded M ihe time 
when they roamed over those oountafjjty about 
B. c. 113. No remains are now extant, *&4 its 
exact site is only matter of canjeebu*. (ICoehar, 
Noribum , vol. 265.) [L. gj 

TEUTOBEB0JENSJS SALTUfJ, a mountain 
forest in Western German v, where in ajd. 9 the 
Eomas legions under Yam* d iffered the memorable 
defeat, a»d where, nix years later, fheir unburied 
reiuaina wife towd by Dru*u». (T^ Am. i. 60.) 

A geuesai description of the locah% unbent the 
mention of the hazne is frnnd in Diggr Cassius 
Ori. 20* 21; comp. Veil. Pat. ii. 105, US, folk). 
This locality has in modern times been the subject 
of mud', discuss ioa among German antiquaries; 
but the words of Tacitus seem to imply clearly that 
he was thinking of the range of hills between the 
sources of the Lupia and Amasis; that is, the range 
lx*tween IAppspringe end IJaustenbeck. (Gieferg, 
l)e Alisont CatteUu detfie Varianae Cladis Loco 
Commentatio , p. 47, foil ) [L. S.] 

TEUTONES or TEUTONI (T furores), the 
name of a powerful German tribe, which about 
u. c. 113 apjieared on the frontiers of Gaul at the 
same time when the Ciinbri, probably a Celtic people, 
after defeating the Romans in several battles, 
traversed Gaul and invaded Spain. The Teuton ea, 
however, remained behind ravaging Gaul, and were 
joined by the Ombrones. At length, in b. c. 102, 
they were defeated by C. Marius in a great battle 
near Aquae Scxtiae, where, according to the most 
moderate accounts, 100,000 of them were slain, 
while 80,000 or 90,000 are said to have been taken 
prisoners. A body of 6000 men, who survived that 
terrible day, are said to have established themselves 
in Gaul between the Maas and Schelde, where they 
became tin* ancestors of the Aduatiei. (Liv. Ep*L 
lib. lxvii.: Veil. Pat. ii. 12; FJor. iii. 3; Plut. 
Afar. 36, full.; Oros. v. 16; Caes. Ji. G. ii. 4, 29.) 
After this great defeat, the Teu tones are for a long 
time not heard of in history, while during the 
preceding fen years they are described as wandering 
about the Uppei Rhine, and eastward even as far 
as Pannonia. In later times a tribe bearing the 
name of Teutones is mentioned by Pomp. Mela 
(iii. 3), Pliny (xxxvii. 1 l),and Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 17) 
as inhabiting a district in the north-west of Ger- 
many. on the north of the river Albis, where 
according to Fliny, they dwelt even as early as 
the time of Pytheas of Massilia. The question 
here naturally presents itself whether these Teutones 
in 1 he north of Germany were the same as those 
who in the time of Marius invaded Gaul in con- 
junction with the Cimbri, who in fact came from 
the same quarters. This question must be an- 
swered in the affirmative; or in other words, the 
Teutones who appeared in the south were a branch 
of those in the north-west of Germany, having 
been induced to migrate southward either by inun- 
dations or other calamities. The numerous body of 
emigrants so much reduced the number of those 
remaining behind, that thereafter they were a tribe 
of no great importance. That the name of Teutones 
was never employed, either by the Germans them- 
selves or by the Romans, as a general name fee the 
whole German nation, has already been explained in 
the article Germania. Some writers even regard the 
Teutones ah not Germans at all, but either as Sla- 
vonians or Celts. (Latham, Epihff. Germ, 

p. cx.) The fact that the country between the lower 
Elbe and the Baltio was once inhabited by the 



1134 TEUTONOARI. THANA. 

Teuton es seems to be attested by the names of one of the inland towns of Laconia. Tbeopotapo* 
Teutmmbdlj a village near Rostock , and Teuton- called Thalamae a Measeman town (Stepli. B. s. v. 
dor/, between Traomunde and Scfaoartau. [L. S.] 0aAa/ioi), and we know that the Messenians said 
TEUTONO'ARI (Tturov6apot), a German tribe that their territory originally extended as far as the 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 17) in close prox- minor Painkus. [ Laconia, p. 1 14, b.] Thalamaewas 
imity to the Tentones, whence it may be inferred said to have been founded by Pelops, and was called 
that they were only a branch of the Teutones. in the time of Strabo the Boeotian Thalamae, as it 
(Latham, Epikg.ad Toe . Germ. p. cxi.) [L. S.] it had received a Boeotian colony. (Strab. viii. 
THABOR. * [Atybabium,] p. 360.) Thalamae is mentioned by Polybius (xvi. 

THA'BRACA (SdSpaKa koAmv/a, Ptol. vi. 3. 16). It was subsequently one of the Eleuthero- 

§§ 5, SI, 28, viii. 14. § 3; Mela, i. 7), also called Laconian towns. (Pairs, lit. 21. § 7.) In the ter- 
Tabnaoa (Plin. v. 3. s. 2, 6), a maritime city of Nu- ritory of Thalamae, on the road to Oetylos was a 
midia, seated at the mouth of the Tusca. It was temple and oracle of Ino or Pasiphad, in which the 
the border city towards Zeugitana, and a Roman future was revealed to those that slept in the temple, 
colony. (Ptol., Plin. T IL cc.) The surrounding Even the Spartan kings sometimes slept in the 
country was covered with thick woods. (Juv. S. temple for this purpose. The temple probably stood 
x. 194.) Thabraca was the scene of the death of upon the promontory Trackila, where there are 
Gildo. (Claud. Land. Stil. i. 359.) It still retains some ancient remains, (Pans. iii. 26. § 1 ; Pint 
the name of Tabarha. (Cf. Itm. Ant. pp. 21, 495, Agis } 9 ; Cic. de Divio. 143 ; Hermann, QoUetd. 
514 ; Aug. adv. Donat, vi. 32.) [T. H. D.] Alterth. § 41. 7.) (Leake, FeJoponneiiaco, p. 178; 

THABRASTA, a place in the Libyan Homos Boblaye, Rec Aerdtas, fa. p. 92 ; Curtins, Pelopon- 
( itm. Ant p. 72), identified by Lapie with Katr nesos, vol. ii, p. 284.) 

Bams AdfoubaA [T. H. I).] THAL LADES. f A rcadia, p. 193, No. 15.] 

THABU'SIUM, a fortress on the river Indus in THALLK, a people of Asiatic Sarmstia, E. of the 

Caria, not far from Cibyra. (Liv. xxxviii. 14.) mouth of the Rha. (Plin. vi. 5. s. 5.) [T. H. D.] 

THAGULIS {BayovAls. PtoL iv. 3. § 43), or THAMANAE1, a people in central Asia, belong- 
Taouuts {Itm. Ant p. 65), a town in Africa Pro- ing to the fifteenth satrapy of Dareius Hyetaiipk 
pria, on the Svrtis Major, according to Lapie near Tbeir exact pnsitiou is uncertain. (Herod, iu. 93, 
AIL Called fagulis in Tab. Peat [T. H. D.] 117; Steph. B. *. *.) 

THAGURA(called Thacora in Tab. Peut% a plaoe THAMARA (6^ Euseb. and Onom. s. v. 
in Numidia, variously identified with El- Guettar aod Hazaaon- T hamar ; 0a uapd, Ptol. v. 16. § 8; Tab. 
El-Matnamia. {Itm. Ant p. 41.) [T. H. D.J Pent; Tamar, AceAxIvii. 19, xlv ; ii, 28), a town in 

THAGURUM (adyowpor fipor, Ptol. vi. 1 6. § 2), Palestine, and one of the most Mmtberly points >n 
a mountain in Serica, stretching from the Ottoro- the country according to Ezekiel. According lo 
corns in a northerly direction towards the Asmiraean Eusebius and Jerome it was a town and fortress 
mountains. It is In the S. part of the Mongol ter- one day’s journey from Malatha on the way from 
ritory, and N. of the ffoangJto. [T. H. I).] Hebron to Aikh, and in their time was held by a 
THALA (0dAa, Strab. xvii. p. 831), an ini- Roman gairkon. Robinson fixes it at Kurmtb, 
portent town of Numidia, with a treasury and the site with ruins 6 miles S. of JIM towards 
arsenaL (Sail J. 75, 77, 80, 89; Tac. Ann. the pass es-Su/dk. ( BibL Res. vol. ii. p. 202, 

iii. 21; Flor. iii. 1.) It is probably identical with 2nd ed.) 

Telepte (TeAeirr^, Procop. de Aed. ri. 6), a for- THAMBES (0d/i6»fr, 0c^apijr, or 0dpi?*, Ptol. 
tified town of Numidia, lying to the NW. cf Capea, iv. 3. §§ 16, 25), a mountain in tho eastern part of 
and from which there waa a road to Tacape on the Numidia, in which the river Bubricatns has its 
Syrti* Minor {I tin. Ant p. 77). Shaw {Trav. vol. sources. [T. H. D.] 

i. p. 288, seq.) takes f'erreanah, both from its ruins THAMNA {edpva-. Elk. Uafalrys), a Urge 
and its situation, to have been the ancient Thala or village of Palestine near Lydda, an the way to 
Telepte (cf. Mannert, x. 2. p. 321), but Lapie seeks Jerusalem, which gave its name to the Toparchm 
it at Haouch-eU K hima. [T. H. I).] Thamnitica. (Ptol. v. 16> $ 8; Joseph. B. J . *“• 

THALA (t h Bd Aa 5por, Ptol. iv. 6. §§ 12, 14, 3, v. 4; Plin. v. 14. s. 15; Euseb. Onom. s. ft, 
16), a mountain in the interior of Libya, near Steph. B. 4. Robinson, BibL Re*, vol. ii. p* 239, 
which dwelt a tribe of the same name (0dA<u, Ptol. seq., 2nd ed.) 

iv. 6. ,f 21). [T. H. D.l THAMONDACAHA. [Niomh, p. 418, b.j 

THA LAMAE (0oA 4/wu). 1. A town of Elis, THAMUDE'NI (eaporfW), a people of Arabia, 

situated above Pyloe on the frontiers of Acliaia, and dwelling upon the coast of the Arabian gulf, fa- 
in the rocky recesses of Mount Scollia, probably near more than 1000 stadia from about MoUah to n la- 
the modern village of Sandameri, at the head of job. (Diod. iii. 44 ; Agatharcb. p. 59, Hudson, 
a narrow valley. It was here that the Eleiana took § 92, with Muller's note.) Ptolemy rocn ^ 01 ?? 
refuge with their property and flocks, when their Thamydeni (Bafsobfrol) among the inland tribes 
country was invaded by Philip in B. c. 219. (Xen. Arabia (vi. 7. § 21), but in another paewg® ® 
IJeU. vvA. 4. {26; Pblyb. iv. 75; Leake, J/o- places them upon the obast, under thd shghwy * 
no, vol. ii. p. 204, Peloponneetaco, p. 220 ; Cur- tcred name of Thamydiue (00/utfXr cu, vi. 7. J | 
tius, PelopoMt&os, vol. ii. p. 38.) In Pliny tliey are called Thamudeoi (vi. 23* *• . J' 

2. (Also eaXdfiTj, Ptol. iii. ifi. § 22: Eth. 0a- Stephanos B. makes Thamuda (eafiooSd) t nvif. 
Aajidras), a town of Laconia, distant 80 stadia bonr of the Nabataean*. The name .is evident 7 
north of Oetylua, and 20 stadia from Pepin ms. same as Thamud, a celebrated tribe b early Arw> 
(Pans. iii. 26. {§ 1,2.) Pephnos was on the coast, history. , 17 

on the eastern side cf the Messeman gulf, and Tha- THANA or THOANA (0**, 9od**> WJV; 
Umae was situated inland, probably at or near $ 5 ; Thorina, 7V»5. iVtd.), a town ofAr*”* 1 !, h , 
Platta , upon the river A/ifcs, the minor Pamisos probably corresponds to Dhdm, a riliagv wwu ^ 
•f Strabo (viii p. 361). Ptolemy (Lc.) also calls it Burckhardt, on the declivity of a m«uite» 



THAPSA. 

Wady-el Ghmeir. (Robinson, Bibl. Ret. vol. ii. p. 
168, 2nd ed.) 

THAPSA. [Ruwcadk.] 

THA'PSACUS (Bdtpaxet), a town of coiifiiu*jrstble 
importance on the right bank of the Euphrates, in 
lat 35° 15' N. It is mentioned very early in 
ancient history, and is almost certainly the same as 
the TJphsah, of the Old Testament (1 Kings, is, 24; 
in the LXX. written &tfya), which is mentioned m 
the eastern boundary of the kingdom of Solomon. 
There is Rome difference among ancient writttfca* to ! 
the province in which it should be included. Thus, 
Pliny (v. 24. s, 31) and Stephanua & (e/fc*) place 
it in Syria ; Ptolemy (v. 19. § 3) in Arabia Deteen^ 
The reason of this is* that it was a fronts* t town, 
and might therefore be claimed aa belonging to one 
or more provinces. At Thapeacus was the most 
important pa ssa g e of the Euphrates in the northern 
portion of that river’s course. As such, we read 
it was used by Cyrus the younger, whose army 
forded it, the water reaching up to their breasts, 
there being probably at that time no bridge. (Xen. 
Amb. i. 4. $ II.) Some years later D&reius 
crossed it to meet Alexander in Cilicia, and recro&rfd 
it in haate after bis defeat at leans. (Arrian, ii. 13.) 
Alexander, pursuing Dareius, crossed the river also 
at tie same spot, aa the historian especially notices, 
on two bridges (probably of boats), which were 
joined together (id. 7). Strabo, who makes frequent 
mention of Thapsacns, considers it, on the authority 
of Eratosthenes, as distant from Babylon about 4800 
stadia, and from Commagene 2000 (ii. pp. 77, 78, 
81, xvi. p. 746); and states that it was situated 
just at that spot where Mesopotamia is the widest 
(/. c.). There is no doubt that it derived its name 
from a Semitic verb, meaning to pass over (Winer, 
Bibl. Worterb. ». v.) ; hence another passage -place 
of the same name, which is mentioned in 2 Kings , 
xv. 16, but which is really in Palestine, has been 
often confounded with Tiphsah on the Euphrates. 
Pliny states that the name was changed by the 
Macedonian Greeks to Ainpliipolis (v. 24. a 21), 
and Stephanas calls the Amphipolb of Seleucus Tour- 
inoda. No trace of any of those names is now found 
in the country (Ritter, x. p 1 1 14), nor any ruins 
that can certainly be identified with its site. It was, 
however, probably near the present Deir. [V.) 

THAPSIS (©cty/r, Diodor. xx. 23), a deep river 
of the Chersonesus Tauricx, on which lay a royal 
castle. Ukert (iii. 2. p. 193) identifies it with the 
Snlgir, But Kohler seeks the castle on Mount 
Opuk, 45 wersts south of Kertsch. (i/ero. de VAc. 
de Petersb. ix. p. 649, seq.) [T. H. D.] 
THAPSUS (editor, Ptol. iv. 3. § 10), a maritime 
city of Byzacium, in Africa Propria. It lay on a 
salt lake, which, according to Shaw (Trav. p. 99), 
Jtill exists, and on a point of land 80 stadia distant 
from the opposite island of Lopadussa. Thapsus 
was strongly fortified and celebrated for Caesar’s vic- 
tory over the PompeianB, B. c. 46. (Ilirt. B. A/. 
“Jr* #e 90 Shaw (i c.) identifies it with the present 
where its ruins are still visible. (Cf. 
otrabo, xvii, pp. 831, 834 ; Liv. xxxiii. 48 ; Plin. 
v.4.s. 3 , Ac ) [T.H. D.J 

THAPSUS, a river of Numidia, falling into the 
Bear the town of Rusicade, probably the present 
Awn (Vlb. Bequest) [T. H. D.] 

THAPSUS [Syracusab.] 

, f 7™RAl!iAi a place on the great line of road 
mch lad heroes the desert from the Euphrates to 
ttatrae (ifcffottr). It la marked on the Tabula 
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Peutingeriana. It has been conjectured by Manner* 
(v. 2. p. 233) Jhat tbe name « a mistake fjar 
Charrana, another form of Charrae; but this hypo- 
thesis seems hardly tenable. Keichattft believes k is 
represented by tbejnrasent Arabam, fV.l 

THARRA8(ed#ar,Ptol.: Ru.e tCmvdel&w), 
a city o£ Sardinia, mentioned only by Ptam^wtMtV 
tbe name » written in roasy MSS. >*nd Witiona 
Tarraet or Tarns) and 4n the Itineraries, butVhldh 
seetrif to have been one of the 'considerable 
phtees in tb* bland. It was situate# oa ths W* 
«» * pojectbf point of land at ex- 

Itemity the Gulf of Orktaiu^ where Its ruins 
ate still visible, though half buried in sand, and 
numerous minor antiquities have been, discovered. 
From its position there can be little doubt that it 
was a Phoenician or Carthaginian settlement; but 
continued to be a considerable town under the Ro- 
mans, and an inscriptbp records the repair of the 
t*oad from Th arras to Uorniv as late as the reign 
of the emperor Philip. (De la Marmora, Voy. en 
Sardasgne, vol. ii. pp. 359, 477.) The Antarine 
Itinerary correctly places it 18 miles from Cornus . 
and 12 from Othoca {Oristano). ( [Itin . Ant p. 84; 
Ptol. iii. 3. § 2.) [E. H. B.] 

THAUSANDALA (0ap<rc£v5aAo), a town in 
Thrace, between Byzantium and the wall of Anas- 
tasius, which was one of the numerous places forti- 
fied by Justinian. (Procop. de Aed. iv. 11. p. 305, 
Bonn.) According to Reichard, Ezatalcza now oc- 
cupies its site. [J. R.] 

THASOS (Bdtros, sometimes Qdaoos : Eth . 
Qdcios: Tfiaso or Tasso), an island in tbe N. of 
the Aegaean sea, off the coast of Thrace, and dis- 
tant only 3$ miles from tbe plain of the river* 
Nest us or Kara-Su. It was distant half a dav’s 
sail from A-t phipolis (Thnc. iv. 104), and 32 miles 
from Abdera. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 23.) It was also 
called Aeria or Aethra (Plin. £ c.; Steph. B. s. v.) 
and Cliryse, from its gold mines (Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Per. 517), wnith were the chief source of 
the prosperity of the bland. The earliest known 
inhabilants of Thasos were the Phoenicians, who 
were doubtless attracted to the bland by its valu- 
able mines, but who are said to have come thither 
in search of Europa, five generations before the 
birth of the Grecian Hercules. They were led by 
Thasos, the son of Agenor, from whom the island 
derived its name. (Herod, ii. 44, vi. 47 ; Pans. v. 
25. § 12; Scymn. 660; Conon, c. 37; Steph. B. 
8. v.) Thasos was afterwards colonised in 01. 15 
or 18 (n. c. 720 or 708) by settlers from Paros, led 
by Telesicles, the father of the poet Archilochus. 
(Tliuc. iv. 104; Strsb. ix. p. 487; Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. p. 144; Euseb. Praep. Ev. vi. 7.) There 
also existed at that time in the bland a Thracian 
tribe called Saians, with whom the Parian settlers 
carried on war, but not always successfully; and on 
one occasion Archilochus was obliged to throw away 
hb shield. (Archiloch. Fragm. 5, ed. Schneidewin; 
Ariatoph. Pac. 1298, with the Schol.) The Greek 
colony rapidly rose in power, and obtained valuable 
possessions on the adjoining mainland, which con- 
tained even richer mines than those in the island. 
Shortly before the Persian invasion, the clear sur- 
plus revenue of the Thasians was 200, and some- 
times even 300 talents yearly (46,0001., 66,000£), 
of which Scaptfi Hyl6 produced 80 talents, and the 
mines in the bland rather less. (Herod, vi. 46.) 
Besides Scaptl Hylfi the Thasians also possessed 
upon the mainland Galepsus and 0e8yma(Thuc.iY. 
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107; Djod. xii. 68), Stryme (Herod. vii. 118; 
Said. aTe. %Tp6ftsj), Datum, and at a later period 
Cdmrn (Bfickh, Acea. (f Athens, p. 312, 
EngLtr.) Herodotus, who visited Thasos, says 
that the most remarkable mines were those worked 
by the Phoenicians on the eastern side of the island 
between Aenyra and Coenyrf opposite Samothrace, 
where a large mountain had been overturned in 
search of the gold. (Herod, vi. 47.) The Thasians 
appear 'to have been the only Greeks who worked 
the valuable mines in Thrace, till Histiaeua, the 
Milesian, nettled upon the Stryinon and built the 
town of Myroinus, about b. c. 511. (Herod, v. 1 1 , 
23.) After the capture of Miletus (r. c. 494), His- 
tiaeub made an unsuccessful attempt to subdue 
Tliasoe (Herod, vi. 28), but the growing power of 
the Thasians excited the suspicions of Dareius, 
who commanded them in b. c. 492 to pull down 
their fortifications and remove their ships of war to 
Abdera, — an order which they did not venture to 
disobey. (Herod, vi 46.) When Xerxes marched 
through Thrace on bis way to Greece, the Thasians, 
on account of their poaee fc sions an the mainland, 
had to proride for the Persian army as it marched 
through their territories, the cost of which amounted 
to 400 talents (92,800*.). (Herod, vii. 118.) After 
the defeat of the Persians, Thasoe became a member 
of the confederacy of Delos; but disputes having 
arisen between the Thasians and Athenians re- 
s peeling the mines upon the mainland, a war 
ensued, and the Athenians gflprt; a powerful force 
against the island under the command of Cimon, 
b. c. 465. After defeating the Thasians at sea, 
the Athenians disembarked, end laid siege to the 
city both by land and sea. The Thasians held out 
more than two years, and only surrendered in the 
third year. They were compelled to raze their for- 
tifications ; to surrender their ships of war ; to give 
op their continental possessions ; and to pay an im- 
mediate contribution in money, in addition to their 
annual tribute. (Thuc. L 100, 101 ; Diud. xi. 70 ; 
Hut. Cwn. 14.) In b. c. 411 the democracy in 
Thasoe was overthrown, and an oligarchical go- 
vernment established by Peisandcr and the Four 
Hundred at Athens ; but as soon as the oligarchy 
had got possession of the power they revolted from 
Athena, and received a Lacedaemonian garrison and 
harroost (Thuc. viii. 64.) Much internal dis- 
sension followed, till at length in b, c. 408 a puny 
of the citiaeas, headed by Kcphantua, expelled the 
Lacedaemoniao harmost E Iconic us with his gar- 
rison and admitted Thrasybulas, the Athenian com- 
mander. (Xen. Half. l 1. §§ 12, 32, L 4. § 9 ; 
Dent. c.IjepL p. 474.) After the battle of Aegos- 
potamos, Thasos passed Soto the hands of the Lace- 
daemonians; but K was subsequently again de- 
pendent upon Athene, as we see from the disputes 
between Philip and the Athenians. (Dera. de Balm. 
p. 80; PkiUpp. EpisL p. 189.) In the Homan wars in 
Greses Theses submitted to Philip V. (Pdyb. xv. 
24), bat it received its freedom from the Romans 
after the battle of Cynosceplmkc, B. O. 197 (Polyb. 
xvriL 27, 81 ; lav. auuiti* 80, 35), and continued 
to be a free (tibsro) town in the time of Pliny 
(iv. 12. «. S3> 

Tbs city of Thasos was situated in the northern 
part of the island, and possessed two ports, of which 
one waa dosed. (Sqrtex, * 27) PfoL UL 11. $ 14.) 
It stood on throe eminences; and several remains 
«f the ancient walls axkt, intermixed with towers 
baflt by tbs Venetians, who obtained p owami o n of 


the island after the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks. In the neighbourhood is a large statue 
of Pan cut in the rocks. No remains have been 
discovered of Aenyra and Coenyra ; and the mines 
have long ceased to be worked. 

Archilochus describes Thasos as an u ass's backbone 
overspread wif|i wild wood ” ( . . . F &rr r 3wou 
frdxi* iaryicev, BKtjs hypias dvurrep^j, Frapm. 
17, 18, ed. Schneidewin), a description which is 
still strikingly applicable to the island after the 
lapse of 2500 years, us it is composed entirely of 
naked or woody mountains, with only scanty patches 
of cultivable soil, new ly all of which are duse to the 
sea-shore. (Grote, Hist . of Greece, vol. iv. p, 34.) 
The highest mountain, called Mount IpsatU, in 
3428 feet above the sea, and is thickly covered with 
fir-trees. There is not enough corn grown in the 
island for its present population, which consists only 
of 6000 Greek inhabitants, dispersed in twelve small 
villages. Hence we are surprised to find it called 
by Dionysius (Periey. 532) Ai jfii/r^pos Ajctti ; bat 
the praises of its fertility cannot have been written 
from personal observation, and must have arisen 
Bimply from the abundance possessed by its tnha 
bitants in consequence of their wealth. Thasos pro- 
duced marble and wine, both of which enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation in antiquity. (A then. i. pp. 28, 
32, iv. p. 129 ; Xen. Symp. 4. $41; Virg. Georg. 
ii. 91.) The chief produce of the island at present 
is oil, maize, honey, and timber ; the latter, which 
is mostly fir, is the principal article of export. 

The coins of Thasos are numerous. The oqjr 
figured below represents on the obveisc the headvf 
Dionysus, and on the reverse a figure of Hercules 
kneeling. 

(Prokesch von Osten, DenJncurdightiUtn, vnl. iii. 
p. 61 1, seq.; Cousinery, Voyage dans la Aiacidom\ 
vid. ii. p. 85, seq. ; Grie»bach, Boise, vol. i. p. 210, 
seq.. Journal vf Gnoyr. Society, vol. vii. p. 64.) 



COW OF THAWS. 

THACBA'SIUM (ton. A*L *171; Tb»n- 
basleum, \uL Imp.), was a frontier town of L"* er 
Aegypt, situated on the Canopic arm of the h ,|e » 
about 8 miles N. of Serapeium and tlw 
Lakes. ]n Roman times Tbanbaamm *na > 
h Had -quarters of 4 company of Ugh* 
troops “ 11 Ala Ulpia Afronun." (OrelU, 
no. 2552.) It is supposed to be *t the motto 
Cktyck^Nsdf. (ChampcUioo, 
p. 71.) 

TllAU f MACI (Smuucoti MtL 
town of Pblhiotis la Tbawaly, was wtuswd o on 
pass called Coela, on the lid from TherroopJ 
and the Maiiac gulf passing through 
this place, says Livy, the traveller, *^ <r t r * ^ f fl- 
rugged mountains end intricate valleys, 
denly in sight of an immense pto 
tin extremity of which J» 
the astonishment which I* •““J JfcST li 
the city waa anopoasd to hav«derMJ»®*j t f<8 
stood apoo a leftjr and *** 
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besieged by Philip in n. c. 199; but a reinforcement was generally collected; ahd there it '“j+'- mlrhfr - 
of Aetolians having maitofoir way into the town, denrely crowded, sinee ancient rrntenM^mWSm 
the king was obliged to abandon the siege. (Liv. an almost incredible number of j S^SS mSi 
xxxii. 4.) Thaumaci was taken by the consul Diodorus (i. 45) describe* the boas 
Acilius in the war with Antioclius, a. a 191. (Liv. of many storiWfThe extent rf the «Hy jfr'Mry 
xxxvi. 14 ; comp. Strab. ix. p. 434 ; Stepli. B. a. v. differently statedly ancient authora. Rumour* of 
OavfjMKla.) Dhomoko occupies the site of Thau- its greatness had reached the Greeks of Homer’s age. 
maci, and at this place inscriptions are found con- who (/£ ix. 381) speaks of its u h uadrtj jgatee ” 
taming the ancient name. Its situation and prospect and its 23,000 war-chariots mat as the Arabian 
are in exact accordance with the description of Livy, story, fallen speak of the glories of Bagdad* or Da- 
who copied from Polybius, an eye-witness. Dodwdi | iruisous the Caliphs. Before r**e Persian in- 

says that “ the view from this place is the most ' vasinii (n.& 595) no Greek writer huL-tfeited 
wonderful and extensive he ever beheld,” and Leake _ 1 betas: and after that r ttsstrojjhe its d frcwne io DS 
observes that 41 at the southern end of the tow y * had cun.sjdsrably shrunk, since Cambyses is said to 
rocky point, overtopping the other heights, euromurrd* have burnt all such portion* of Thebes as fire would 
a magnificent prospect of the immense plain watered destroy, i. e. all the private buildings; and under 
by the Peneius aud its branches. ’’ (Dodwell, vol. the Persian viceroys no Aegyptian city, was likely 
ii. p 122, Leake, Northern Greece, vol, i. p. 458.) to regain its original proportions. It does not appear 
Tli AUMA'CIA (0avfuuda: Kth. 9av/u a*ie6s). u that Herodotus ever vi-yhd Upper Egypt, and his 
town of Magnesia in Thessaly, one <f the four cuts \ uccount of Thebes is eitwrtely vague and meagre, 
whose ships* in the Tiojan War vert* commanded by ■ Diodorus, on the contrary, who saw it after its 
Philoctetea. lr. was said to ba*c bren founded by | capture by Ptolemy Lathyrus, about b.c. 87, be- 
Tliaumacua, the son of Poeas. Leake aupp***Ts it j held Thebes in the secorid period of its decay, and 
to be represented by the paled least to of AshU , one after Alcxandreia had diverted much of its commerce 
of the villages on the Magnesian coast This Thau- to Berenice and the Arsinoite bay. He estimates itrf 
mada must not be confounded with Thanmaci in circuit at 140 stadia or about 17 miles. Strabo, 
Phthiotis mentioned above. (Horn. IL ii. 716; again, who weut thither with the expeditioajTpf 
Strab. ix. p. 436; Steph. B. s. Eustath. ad Aelius Gallus in b.c.- 24, beheld Thebes at ittll 
Horn. p. 329. 6; Plin. iv. 9. s. 16; Leake, Northern lower stage of decadence, and assigns it a compass 
Greece, voL iv. p. 416.) of about 10 miles. But at that time the continuity 

^JTHEA'NGELA (BedyyfXa: Eth. 0 €a 77 t\«us), of its parts was brdMB up, and it was divided into 
||p»wn of C&ria, which Alexander placed under the certain large lumft^(ffwp4ftoJ') detached from one 
Srisdiction of Halicarnassus, is known as the birth- another. Neither of these writers, accordingly, was 
place of Philip, the historian of Caria. (Pirn. v. in a position to state accurately the real dimensions 
29; At hen vi. p. 271 ; Steph. B. s. v.) of the city in its flourishing estate, i. e. between ■ 

TIIEBAE (0rj&u, Herod, i. 182, ii. 42 ; Strab. 1600 and 800 B.c. Modern travellers, again, have 
3v\ii. pp. 805,815, foil.; Thebe, Plin. v. 9. s. 1 1), the still furthe* reduced its extent; for example, Sir 
No ( Ezekiel , xxx. 14) or Noammon ( Nahum , vv. Gardner Wilkinson supposes the area of Thebes not 
3,8) of the Hebrew Scriptures; at a latci period I)ios- to have exceeded 5| English miles. As, however, 
t’OMS the Great of the Greeks and Humans (Aider- during the space of 2600 years (800 b.c. — 1800 
iroAts (JitydKri , Ptol. iv. 5. § 73; Stepli. B. a. ».), A. D.) there have been veiy material changes in the 
was one of the most ancient cities of Aegypt, and e\en, soil from the contraction of the habitable ground, 
according to Diodorus (i. 50, comp. xv. 45), of the partly by tho depositions of the Nile, and partly 
world. Its foundation, like that of Memphis, was at- by the drifting of the sands, it is scarcely pos- 
tributed to Menea, the first mortal king of Aegypt, sible for modern travellers to determine how far 
i. e. it went back to the mythical period of Aegyptian Aegyptian labour and art may once have extended 
history. By some writers, however, Memphis was their capital. An author quoted by Stephanus of 
reported to have been a colony of Thebes. It was Byzantium, probably Hecataeus, runs into the oppo- 
se capital of the nome formed by the city itself site extreme, and ascribes to Thebes a population 
and its environs, though Ptolemy ( l c.) describes it (7,000,000) hardly possible for the entire Nile- 
as pertaining to the Nome of Coptos. In all Upper valley, and an extent (400 stadia, or 50 miles) 
Aegypt no spot is so adapted for the site of a great larger than the Theban plain itself. (Steph. B. $. v, 
capital as the plain occupied by ancient Thebes. AidtrwoAis ) The name of Thebes is formed from 
The mountain chains, the Libyan on the western, the Tipd of the ancient Aegyptian language, pro. 
and the Arabian on the eastern, side of the Nile, nounced Thaba in the Memphitic dialect of Coptic, 
Swe ep boldly from the river, and leave on both banks and thence easily converted into Thebe, or 

a spacious area, whose breadth, including the river, Thebes. In hieroglyphics it is written af or At% 
amounts to nearly 4 leagues, and the length from N. with the feminine article, t-afe, the meaning of 
t° S. is nearly as much. Towards the N. the pUm which is said to be “ head,” Thebes being the ‘ head 
*" »g*in closed in by the return of the hills to the or capital of the Upper Kingdom. Its later appel- 
Nile; but on the S., where the western chain con- lation of Diospilis Magua (Aimtwoais t) pe 7 *tM}} 
tniues distant, it remains open. The ground, there- answers also to the Aegyptian title Amunei or 
foie, on which Thebes stood was large enough to u abode of Ainun,” — Ammon or Zeus, the ram-headed 
^ntain a city of at least equal extent with ancient god, being the principal object of worship at 1 hates* 
Borne or modern Paris: and, according to Strabo, The name Tap6 or Ibebes applied to the entire city 
jnoient Thebes covered the entire plain. Only a on either bank of the Nile; but the western qwter 
M&JOtt of it, however, was available for population, had the distinctive name of PatbynSyOTii nCMpording 
MNjiminense area was covered with the temples and to Ptolemy (iv. 5. § 69), Tathyria, sa he iu^ u nder the 
flw jr avenues of sphinxes; and on the western side, special protection of Athor, who is somqtms oaU^tt 
^ the Libyan hills, lay the monuments of the the President of the West. The neorijW'lw, indeed, 
dead. On the eastern bank, therefore, the population on the Libyan side was appropriately JppM nnaqg 
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the guardianship of this deity, since she was believed from the S. The Aethiopians were no less war- 
to receive the son in her arms as he sank behind the like, and perhaps as civilised, 'as the Aegyptians: 
western hills. This quarter, again, in the age of the Nile afforded them direct ingress to the re- 
the Ptolemies, was termed “ the Libyan sub orb," gions north of the Cataracts, and they were then, as 
which was subdivided also into particular districts, the Syrians and north-eastern states became after- 
such as the Memnoneia (rd Menvoveid, Young, wards, the immediate objects of war, treaties, or in- 
Hieroglyph. Literature, pp. 69, 73) and Thyna- termarriages wtjh the Pharaohs of Thebes. When 
bunuip» where the priests of Osiris were interred, the Theban state was powerful enough to expel the 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians , vol. v. p. 387.) Assyrian nomades, it must have already secured the 

The power and prosperity of Thebes arose from alliance or the subjection of Aethiopia; and the at- 
three sources — trade, manufactures, and religion, tention of its rulers was thenceforward directed to 
Its position on the Nile, near the great avenues the eastern frontier of the Lower Kingdom. Accord- 
throngh the Arabian hills to the Red Sea, and to tlie ingly we find that while only one nome in the Tke- 
interior of Libya through the weBtem desert, render- baid and one in Middle Aegyptwere assigned to the 
ing it a common entrepot for the Indian trade on the native militia, the bulk of the Calarirtana and Hertno- 
one side, and the caravan trade with the gold, ivory, bytianB was permanently quartered in the Delta, 
and aromatic districts on the other, and its com- The greatness of Thebes commences with the 
parative vicinity to the mines which intersect the 18th dynasty of the Pharaohs, and the immediate 
limestone borders of the Red Sea, combined to make cause of it appears to have bden the collective 
Thebes the greatest emporium in Eastern Africa, efforts of the Upper Country to expel the Assyrian 
until Alexandria turned the stream of commerce into shepherds from the Delta. The Tbebaid and its 
another channel. It was also celebrated for its linen capital were, probably, at no period occupied by 
manufacture — an important fabric in a country these invaders; since, according to Manetho’s ac- 
where a numerous priesthood was interdicted from count of the 1 7th dynasty, there were then two con- 
the use of woollen garments (Plin. ix. 1. s. 4). The temporaneous kingdoms in Aegypt — the Delta go- 
glass, pottery, and intaglios of Thebes were also verned by the Hyksos, and the Tbebaid by native 
in high repute, and generally the number and monarchs. Thoutmoeis, king of Thebes, was the 
magnitude of its edifices, sacred and secular, must principal agent in the expulsion of the intruders, and 
have attracted to the city a multitude of artisans, his exploits against them are commemorated on the 
who were employed in constructing, decorating, or temples at Kamak. Memphis and the Delta, to- 
repairing them. The priests alone aud their attend- gether with the lesser states, such as Xois, delivered 
ants doubtless constituted an enormous population, from the invaders, thenceforward were under the do- 
for, as regarded Aegypt, and for centuries Aethiopia minion of the kings of Thebea Its flourishing era 
also, Thebes stood in the relation occupied by lasted nearly eight centuries, i. e. from about 1600 
Rome in medieval Christendom, — it was the sacer- to 800 u. c. 

dotal capital of all who worshipped Ammon from During this period the most conspicuous monarchs 
Felusium to Axume, and from the Oases of Libya were Ainenopbis I., who appears, from the inoi.u- 
to the Red Sea. ments, to have received divine honours after Ins 

The history of Thebes is not entirely the same decease, and to have been regarded as the second 
with that of Aegypt itself, since the predominance of founder of the monarchy. He probably carried lus 
the Upper Kingdom implies a very different era in anna beyond the north-eastern frontier of the Delta 
Aegyptian annals from that of the lower, or the into Syria, and his presence in Aethiopia is recorded 
Delta. It may perhaps be divided into three epochs: m a grotto at I brim near Aboorimbel The victories 
1. The period which preceded the occupation of or conquests of Amenopliis in the N. and S. are 
Lower Aegypt by the Assyrian nomades, when it is inferred from the circumstance that in the sculp- 
doubtful whether Memphis or Thebes were the ca- tnres he is represented as destroying or leading cap- 
pital of the entire country, or whether indeed both tive Asiatic and Aethiopian tribes. Next in succea- 
the Thebaid and the Delta were not divided into se- sion is Tbothmes I., with whose reign appears to 
veral smaller states, such as that of Heliopolis in have begun the series of Theban edifices which ex- 
the N., and Abydus in the S., the rivals res pec- cited the wonder of the Greeks, who beheld them 
tively of Memphis and Thebes. 2. The interval almost in their original magnifioence, and of all iub- 
between the expulsion of the Assyrians by Thou- sequent travellers. The foundations, at leaat, of tlie 
tmosia, and the 21st dynasty of Tanite kings. Dnr- palace of the kings were laid by this monarch, 
ing all this period, Thebes was unquestionably the Thothmea also, like his predecessors, appears, from 
capital of all the Nile-valley, from the Mediterranean the monuments, to have made war with 

to the island of Argo in lat. 19° 81' N. 3. The pe- to have extended his dominion «a high up the 

riod of decadence, when the government of Aegypt as the island of Argo in upper Nubia. Thotbnies i ■ 
was centered in the Delta, and Thebes was probably maintained or even enlarged the realm which JV1T 
little more than the head-quarters of the sacerdotal herited, since bis name nas been found at 
caste and the principal refhge of old Aegyptian life Birhel, the Napata of the Romans, lat. 18° 
and maimers. And this threefold division is ran- this period Aethiopia was apparently an •PP BaB £L n 
dered the more probable by the consideration that, the Theban kingdom, and its rulers car riceny® ** 
until the Assyrian empire became formidable, and to have been of the blood royal of Aegypt, w* 00 j 
Phoenicia important from its maritime power, Aetbio- for the first time, and until the reign ot : * 
pia, rather than Arabia or Syria, was the formidable Menephthah (Rosellini, Mon. Beg. tab. 0 f 
neighbour of Aegypt meet with the title of the royal at F 1 , 

Under the (M Monarchy there is no trace of Aethiopia. The records of this reign have 0Tcr , 

Aegyptian dominion extending beyond the peninsula perished; the great obelisks cf 
of Sinai, the northern shores of the Red Sea, or the attest the flourishing condition of contampw ^ 
Libyan tribes adjoining the Delta. During this They were erected by Nemt Amemthe 
period invasion was apprehended almort exclusively Tbothmes II., who appears, like the Nitocne 
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Old Monarchy, to have exercised the functions of 
royalty. The reign of Th*junes 111. is one of the 
most splendid in the annals of the 18th dynasty. 
The frontiers of Aegypt extended S, a little 
beyond the second cataract, and E. nearly to 
Mount Sinai. Thothmes III. completed in Thebes 
itself many of the structures begun by his predeces- 
sors, «. g. the palace of the kings, — and generally 
enriched the cities of the Thebaid with sumptuous 
6uildings. He commenced the temple at Amada, 
which was completed by Amunoph 11. and Thoth- 
mes IV; and his name was inscribed on the 
ments of Ombi, Apollinopolis Magna, and Eilitbj*. 
Thebes, however, was the centre of his architectural 
labours, and even the ruins of his great works there 
have served to adorn other capital cities. In the 
Hippodrome of Constantinople is a mutilated obeli&k 
of the reign of Thothmes 111., which was brought 
fiont Aegypt by one of the Byzantine emperors, and 
which originally adorned the central court of Karnak 
Again the otalisk which Pope Sixtus V. set up in 
front of the church of St John Lateral) at Rome, the 
loftiest and most perfect structure of its kind, w:u> 
first raised in this reign, and bears its founders 
titles on the central column of its hieroglyphics. 
The records of this reign are inscribed on two 
interesting monuments, — a painting in a tomb at 
Gottrneh (Hoskins, Travels in Aethiopia , p. 437, 
foil. ; Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt anf l Thebes , vol. ii. p. 
234), and the great Tablet of Karnak , which is 
strictly an historical and statistical document, and 
which, there can be little doubt, is the very Tablet 
which the priests of Thebes exhibited and expounded 


And this consideration is the mere important to- 
wards a correct estimate of the resources of the 
Theban kingdom, since its proper territory bar^y 
sufficed for the support of its dwine population, and 
there is no evidence of its having any remarkable 
traffic by sea. It is probable, indeed, that the do- 
minions of Amenophis III. stretched to within five 
days’ journey of Axunae on the Bed Scaf for a 
| scarabaeus inscribed with his name and that of liis 
1 wi/c Tala mentions the lead of Karo*i or Kcsbei, 
supposed to he Coloe (Roeellini, Man* Star. iii. lj 
'-<it ; Jtirch, GaB* JRrtt. Mus. p. 83), as their eonth- 
i >*u limit. . Thebes was enriched by this monarch 
! with two vast palaces, one on the eastern, the other 
on the western bank of the Nile. He also com- 
menced and erected the greater portion of the build- 
| ings at tnxor. On (he walls of their chambers 
; Amenophis was designated “ The vanquisher of the 
| Mennahoun," an unknown people, and the “ Pacifica- 
cor of Aegypt. v From the fragment of a monoliths] 
granite statue now in the Louvre, it may be inferred 
that his victories were obtained over negro races, and 
consequently were the results of campaigns in the in- 
terior of Libya and the S. of Aethiopia. Amenophis 
! has a further claim to notice, since he was probably 
| the Mem non, son of Aurora, whom Achilles slew at 
I the siege of Troy. Of all the Aethiopian works the 
I Memnonian statues, from their real magnitude and 
! from the fabulous stories related of them, have at- 
| tracted the largest share of attention. By the word 
I Memnon the Greeks understood an Aethiopian or 
| man of dark complexion (Steph. B. s. v.; Agathem. 

1 up. Gr. Geograph, Min,), or rather, perhaps, a dark- 


to Caesar Gcmanicus in a. p. 16 (Tar. Ann, n. 
60). From the paintings and the hieroglyphics, so 
far as the latter have been read, on these monuments, 
it appeura that in this reign tribute was paid into 1 
the Theban treasury by nations dwelling on the 
borders of the Caspian sea, on the bunks of the j 
Tigris, in the kingdom of Meroe or Aethiopia, and 
by the more savage tribes who wandered over the 
eastern flank of the great Sahara. Thirteen expedi- 
tions, indeed, of Thothmes III., are distinctly re- 
gistered, and the 35th year of his reign, according 
to Lepsiua, is recorded. At this period the kingdom 
of Thebes must have been the most powerful and 
opulent in the world. Of the eon of Thothmes, 
Amunophis IL, little is known ; but he also added to 
erections at Thebes, and reared other monuments 
in Nubia. Inscriptions found at Svrabit- el-KaoUm, 
in the peninsula of Sinai, record his name, and at 
Frimis ( [brim ) he appears in a speos y or excavated 
chapel, seated with two principal officers, and receiv- 
ing the account of a great chase of wild beasts. 

Next in importance, though not in succession, 
the Theban kings of the 18th dynasty, is Amun- 
°Ph, or Amenophis III. His name is found at 
loumbos, near the third Cataract, and he perma- 
nently extended the frontiers of the Theban king- 
om to Soleb, a degree further to S. than it had 
utherto reached. These extensions are not oqly geo- 
graphiciUy, but commercially, important, inasmuch 
tiie farther southward the boundaries extended, the 
the Aegyptiang approach to the regions 
! c Jl Produced gold, ivory, gems, and aromatics, 
Jr® m °ro considerable, therefore, was the trade 
inches itself. Only on the supposition that it 
a* lor many generations one of the greatest «n- 
?? u ”?. 8 la the world can we understand the lavish 
north ltUre of roooarchs, and its fame among 
ortnem nations as the greatest and richest of cities. ; 


complexioned wamor (comp. Eustatb. ad II. v. € 
639); and the term may very’ properly have been 
applied to the conqueror of the southern land, who 
w as also hcreu.tary prince of Aethiopia. The statues 
of Memnon, wLich now stand alone on the plain of 
Thebes, originally may have been the figures at the 
entrance of the long dromos of crio-sphinxes which 
led up to the Amenopheion or palace of Amen- 
opliis. Of the eastern and northern limits of the 
Theban kingdom under the third Amenophis, we 
have no evidence similar to that afforded by the 
tablet of Karnak ; yet from the monuments of his 
battles we may infer that he levied tribute from 
the Arabians on the Red Sea and in the peninsula 
of Nnai, and at one time pushed his conquests 
as far as Mesopotamia. According to Manetho he 
reigned 31 years: his tomb is the most ancient of 
the sepulchres in the Bab-eUMelook; and even so 
late as the Ptolemaic age he had divine honours 
paid him by a special priest -college called 14 The 
pastophori of Amenophis in the Memnonaia.” (Ken- 
rick, Ancient Aegypt, vol. ii. p. 246.) 

Setei Menephthah is the next monarch of the 18th 
dynasty who, in connection with Thebes, deserves 
mention. Besides the temples which be constructed 
at Amada in Nubis and at Silsilis (SUsekh% he 
began the great p&hfe called Menephtheion in that 
city, although he left it to be completed by h» suc- 
cessors Raineses 11. and HI. From the paintings 
and inscriptions on the ruins at Kamak and Lmor 
it appears that this monarch triumphed over five 
Asiaticnatksss as well as over races whose position 
cannot be ascertained, but whose features and dress 
point to the interior of Libya. The tomb and sar- 
cophagus of Setei Menephthah were discovered by 
Balaam in the Bab-eLMekooh. (JVaeel*, voL L p. . 
167.) If be be the same with the Sethos of the 
lists, he reigned 50 or 51 years. We now com* to 

4 D 2 
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the name of Rameses II. and III., the latter of whom 
la the Seaostris of Herodotus, and who may therefore 
be regarded as a clearly historical personage. 
There can be no doubt of the greatness of Thebes 
under his sotptre. In this, as in many other in- 
stances whore Aegypt is concerned, the monuments 
of the country enable us to approach the truth, 
while the credulity of the Greek travellers and his- 
torians in accepting the narrations of the Aegyptian 
priests — naturally eager, after their subjection by 
the Persians, to exalt their earlier condition — only 
tends to bewilder and mislead. Thus, for example, 
Diodorus (i. 54) was informed that Sesoetris led into 
the field 600,000 infantry, 24,000 cavalry, and 
37,000 chariots; and he appeals to the passage 
already cited from Homer to show that Thebes sent 
so many chariots out of its hundred gates. There 
is no evidence that the Aegyptians then possessed a 
fleet in the Mediterranean; yet Diodorus numbers 
among his conquests the Cyclades, and Dicaearchus 
(SckoL m A poll. Rhod. iv. 272) assigns to him 
** the greater part of Europe." The monuments, on 
the contrary, record nothing so incredible of this j 
monarch; although if we may infer the extent of his • 
conquests and the number of his victories from the j 
space occupied on the monuments by their pictorial . 
records, he carried the arms of Aegypt beyond uny : 
previous boundaries, and counted among his subjects ' 
races as various as those which, nearly 1 7 centuries 
later, were ruled by Trajan and the Antonin?*. The ' 
reign of Rameses was of 60 years’ duration, that is 
nearly of equal length with his life, for the first of ( 
his victories — that recorded on the propylaea of the j 
temple of Luxor , and much more fully on those of 1 
Aboosimbel — wa* gained in his fifth year. We ! 
must refer to works professedly dealing with Ac- | 
gyptian annals for his hisotry: here it will be ! 
sufficient to observe of Rameses or Sesostris that | 
be added to Thebes the Kamesciun, now gene- 
rally admitted to be the “ monument of Osymun- . 
dyas," upon the western bank of the Nile; that he ! 
waa distinguished from all his predecessors by the j 
extent of his conquests and the wisdom of his laws; 
and among his subjects for his strength, comeliness, 
and valour. The very pre-eminence of Rameses III. 
has, indeed, obscured his authentic history. To him j 
were ascribed many works of earlier and of later 
manarchs, — such as the canal of the Pharaohs, be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea ; the dykes and 
embankments which rendered the Delta habitable; 
the great wall, 1500 stadia in length, between Pe- 
lueium and Heliopolis, raised as a barrier against 
the Syrians and Arabians; a repartition of the 
land of Aegypt; the law of hereditary occupation 
(Aristft. Pol vii. 10); and foreign conquests, or at 
least expeditions into Western Asia, which rendered 
tributary to him even the Colchians and the Bac- 
trians. (Tacit. Ann. iL 60.) 

With the 31st dynasty appear the traces of a 
revolution affecting the Upper Kingdom. Tanite and 
Buboetite Pharaohs are now lords of the Nile-valley : 
and these are succeeded by an Aetbiopian dynasty, 
marking invasion and occupation of the Thebaid by 
a foreigner. Perhaps, as Aegypt became mure in- 
volved with the affiiirs of Asia — a result of the con- 
quests of the house of Baineses-* it may have proved 
expedient to remove the seat of government nearer 
to the Syrian f rentier. The dynasty of Setboa, the 
Aethiopian, however, indicates a revolt of the pro- 
vinces 8. of the cataracts; and even after the Ae- 
tbtopums had withdrawn, the Lower Kingdom re- 
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tained its pre-eminence. The Saite Pharaohs feared 
or despised the native militia, and surrounded 
themselves with foreign mercenaries. Greek co- 
lonies were established in the Delta ; and Aegypt 
maintained a fleet an innovation extremely preju, 
dicial to Thebes, since it implied that the old isola- 
tion of the land was at an end, and that the seat, of 
power was on the^Syrian, and not on the Aethiopian 
frontier. The stages of its decline cannot be traced • 
bnt Thebes seems to have offered no opposition, after 
the fall of Memphis, to the Persians, and certainly, 
after its occupation by Cambyses, never resumed its 
place as a metropolitan city. That Thebes was 
partially restored after the destruction of at least its 
secular buildings by the Persians, admits of no 
doubt, since it was strong enough in b. c. 66 to 
hold out against the forces of Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
But' although the circuit of its walls may have 
| been undiminished, it seems never again to have been 
filled as before with a dense population. The found- 
ation of Alexandreia was more fetal to Thebes than 
even the violence of Cambyses ; and its rebellion 
against the Macedonians was perhaps prompt wi 
by jealousy of Greek commerce and religion. The 
hand ot Lathyrus lay heavy on Thebes ; and from 
this epoch probably dates the second stage of its 
decline. From the glimpses we gain of it through 
the writings of the Greeks and Romans, it appears to 
have remained the head -quarters of the sacerdotal 
order and of old Aegyptian life and mannere. As a 
Macedonian or Roman prefecture, it took little or no 
part in the affaire of Aegypt ; yet it profited by the 
general peace of the world under the Caesars, and 
employed its wealth or labour ia»4he repair or ileeo. 
ration of its monuments. The names of Alexander 
and some of the Ptolemies, of the Caesars from 1 i- 
berra* to the Antonines, are inscribed on it* monu- 
ments ; and even in the fourth century a. ». it was 
of sufficient importance to attract the notice of his- 
torians and traveller*. Perhaps its final ruin was 
owing as much to the fanaticism of the Christians 
of the Thebaid, who aaw in its sculptures only the 
abominations of idol- worship, as to its occupation by 
the Blemmves and other barbarians from Nubia and 
Arabia. When the Saracens, who sIbo were icono- 
clasts, broke forth from Arabia, Thebes endured its 
final desolation, and for many centuries its name 
almost disappears: nor can its monuments be said to 
have generally attracted the notice of Europeans, 
until the French expedition, to Aegypt once again 
disclosed its monuments. From that period, and 
especially since the labonre of Belzoni, no ancient 
city has been more frequently visited or described. 

The growth of Thebes and the additions made to 
it by successive mooarehs or dynasties have been 
partly traced in the foregoing sketch of its political 
history. A few only of its principal remains can 
here be noticed, since the ruins of this city form the 
subject of many works, and even the most condensed 
account of them would almost demand a volume for 
itself. Ancient Thebes, as has already been observed, 
occupied both the eastern and western banks of the 
Nile; and four villages, two, on each side oft 
river, now occupy a portion of its original ares* 
these villages two, Luxor and Kctrnak, are on 
eastern bank, and two, Ooumeh and Meduaet-A t 
on the western. There is some difference in the 
rector and purpose of the structures in the oppo* 
quarters of the city. Thoee on the western 
formed part of ita vast necropolis; «nd WJ® . 
found the rock-hewn painted tombs, 
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of the kings”— whose sculptures so copiously illus- 
trate the history, the arts, and the social life of 
Aegypt. On this side them are also the remains 
of temples, palaces, and hails of assembly or judi- 
cature, with their vast enclosure of walls and their 
long avenues of sphinxes. But the western quarter 
of Thebes was reserved principally for the dead, 
and for the service of religion and the state, while 
the mass of the population was contained in the 
eastern. Yet the numbers who inhabited the western 
bide of the city must have been considerably since 
each temple had its own establishment of prfcsty 
and each palace or public edifice its proper ofifatrs 
and servants. Still we shall probably be correct in 
describing the eastern quarter as the civil, and tfo 
western as' the roydl and ecclesiastical, portion of 
Thebes. At present no obelisks have been discovered 
in thewestoin quarter, but, with this exception, the 
monuments of Goumeh and Medmet-Aboo yield 
little in grandeur, beauty, or interest to thoee of 
Luxor and Karmk, and in one respect indeed are 
the more important of the two, since they afford the 
beat existing specimens of Aegyptian colossal or 
port* hi: 'statues. 

Beginning then with the western quarter, — the 
Mwnnoneia of the Ptolemaic times, — we find at the 
..•>» them limit of the plain, about three quarters of 
a mile from the river, llie remains of a building to 
winch (hautpollion has given the name of Meneph- 
tlu'ion t because the name of Sctei-Meuephlliah is in- 
scribed upon its walls. It appeals to have been both 
a temple and a palace, and was appioached by a 
di emus of 128 feet in length. Its pillars belong 
to the oldest style of Aegyptian architecture, and 
its bas-rdioh. ate smgulaily fine. 

The next remarkable ruin is the Memnoneium of 
Strabo (xvii. p. 728), the tomb of Osymandyos of 
DumImius, now commonly called the Rameseion on 
the authority of its sculptures. The situation, the 
extent, and the beauty of this relic of Thebes are 
all equally striking. It occupies the first base of 
the hills, as they rise from the plain; and before the 
alluvial soil had encroached on the lower ground, it 
must have been even a more conspicuous object from 
the city than it now appears. The inequalities of 
the ground on which it was erected were overcome 
by flights of steps from one court to another, and 
the Rameseion actually stood on a succession of na- 
tural terraces improved by art. The main entrance 
from the city is flanked by two pyramidal towers: 
tbe first court is open to the sky, surrounded by 
a , double colonnade, and 140 feet in length and 
18 in breadth. On the left of the staircase 
that ascends to the second court still stands the 
pedestal of the statue of Baineses, the largest, ac- 
cording to Diodorus (i. 49), of the colossi of Aegypt 
Irom the dimensions of its foot, parts of which still 
nunain, it is calculated that this statue was 54 feet 
in height and 22 feet 4 inches in breadth across 
the shoulders. The court is strewn with its frag- 
ments. How it was ere cted, or how overthrown 
in a land not liable to earthquakes, are alike subjects 
? wonder; since, without mechanical aids wholly 
oeyond the reach of barbarians, it must have been 
almost as difficult to cast it down from its pedestal 
as to transport it originally from the quarries. 

of the second court are covered with 
captures representing the ware of Bameses III., a 
continuation and complement of the historical groups 
' mt *™ w alla of the pylon. Diodorus 
V • 47) speaks of M monoliths! figures, 16 cubits 
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high, supplying the place of columns,” *fl4*Jbet>e 
are probably the piling* of this second court. He 
also mentions the attack of a city surrounded by a 
river; and this group of smiptmre* still extant, idea- 
titles the Memnoarium with the mflifrlticiiit of 0#j~ 
mandyas. A third flight of stales qMttcts fmm 
the court to a ball, which, according ^lllbiunpolhoa 
was used for public assemblies. A sitting statue of 
Baineses flanked each side of the steps* arid the 
bead of <me of them, now called the yotmg Memnon 
ad wn i* the British Museiun. The column* and, walls 
ol the cowman covered with aculptui<^partW of a 
iriigiuus, partly of a Civil character, repressing the 
Ji ,/mage of the 28 sens of Bameses to their parent 
and his ofiWmgs to the gods. Niue s mall er apart- 
ments succeed to the balk One of the* was doubt- 
less the library or “ Dispensary of the Mind” 
0M»x8 * l*rp««w) of which Diodorus (i. 49) desks* 
since in it are found sculptures of Thoth, the wren- 
tor of letters, and his companion Saf, the “ lady of 
letters " and “ President of the Hall of Books” This 
chamber had also at one time an astronomical ceil- 
ing adorned with the figures or symbols of the 
Aegyptian months; but it was carried off by the 
Peruana, arid the Greek travellers, Diodorus, 
Hecataeus &c., knew of it only from hearsay. Of 
the nine original chambers, two only remain, the 
one just described, and a second, in which Rameses 
is depicted sacrificing to various divinities of the 
Theban Pantheon. Beneath the upper portion of 
the Memnoneium rock-sepulchres and bnck graves 
have been discovered, both coeval with the linme- 
seian dynasty (Lepsius, Rev. Arch. Jan. 1845). 
The entire area ot the Memnoneium was enclosed by 
a brick wall, in the double arches of which are occa- 
sionally imbedded fragments of still more ancient • 
structures, the remains probably of the Thebes 
which the I8ih dynasty of the Pharaohs enlarged 
and adorned. A droinos NW. of the Memnoneium, 
formed of not less than 200 sphinxes, and at least 
1600 feet in length, led to a very ancient temple in 
a recess of the Libyan hills. This was probably a 
place of strength before the lowlands ou each side 
of the Nile were artificially converted by drainage 
and masonry into the solid area upon which Thebes 
was built. 

The next object which meets the traveller's eye is 
a mound of rubbish, the fragments of a building once 
occupying the ground. It is called by the Arabs 
Koum-elr H attain, or mountain of sandstone, and is 
composed of the ruins of the Amenopheion, the palace 
or temple of Amunoph III. — the Memnon of the 
Greeks. About a quarter of a mile distant from the 
Amenopheion, and nearer to the Nile, are the two 
colossal statues called Tama and Chama by the 
natives, standing isolated on the plain and eminent 
above it. The most northerly of these statues is the 
celebrated vocal Memnon. Their present isolation* 
however, is probably accidental, and arises from the 
subsidence or destruction of an intermediate dramas, 
of which they formed the portals, and which led to 
the Amenopheion. These statues have already been 
desoribed in the Dictionary cf Biography, a. c. Mam- 
mon [Yol. II. p. 1028.] It may be added here that 
the present height of these colossal figures, inejo- 
Bive of the pedestal, is 60 feet. The alluvial soU, 
however, rises to nearly one half of the pedestal, and 
as there is an inscription of the age erf Antoninus 
Pius, a, d. 139, foil., i. e. about 1720 years old, we 
obtain some measure of the amount of deposition 
in so many centuries. The blocks from which 
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the statues are formed are composed of a coarse, | the ape; and such numbers of this animal have been 


hard breccia, intermixed with agatised pebbles. 
(Rnasegger, Reism } vol. ii. pi. 1. p. 410.) The 
village of Medinet-Aboo stands about one third 
of a mile SW. of Koian-el-Hatfam, upon a lofty 
mound formed by the rains of the most splendid 
structure in 0 Western Thebes. It consisted of two 
portions, a temple and a palace, connected with each 
other by a pylon and a dronios. Tbe temple was the 
work of successive monarchs of the name of That ti- 
mes, and hence has received the name of the Thoth- 
meseiCn. Apparently this site found favoor with 
the sovereigns of Aegypt in all ages, since, either on 
tbe main building or on its numerous outworks, 
which extend towards the river, are inscribed the 
names of Tirhakah the Aethiopian, of Nectanebns, 
tbe last independent king of Aegypt, of Ptolemy 
Soter 1L, and of Antoninns Pius. The original 
Tbothmeseion comprises merely a sanctuary sur- 
rounded by galleries and eight chambers ; the ad- 
ditions to it represent the different periods of its pa- 
trons and architects. Tbe palace of Rameses — the 
southern Rameseion of Charapollion — far exceeds in 
dimensions and the splendour of its decorations the 
Thothmftseion. It stands a little S. of tbe temple, 
nearer the foot of the hills. The dromos which 
connects them is 265 feet in length. Tbe sculptures 
on the pylon relate to the coronation of Rameses IV. 
and his victories over the Aethiopians. A portion 
of the southern Rameseion seems to have been ap- 
propriated to the private uses of the king. The 
mural decorations of this portion are of singular in- 
terest, inasmuch as they represent Rameses in his 
hours of privacy and recreation. 

The walls of the southern Rameseion generally 
are covered both on the inside and the out with 
representations of battles, sacrifices, religious pro- 
cessions and ceremonies, relating to tbe 18th dy- 
nasty. A plain succeeds, bounded by sand-hills 
and heaps of Nile-mud. It is variously described 
by modern travellers as the site of a race-course, 
of a camp or barrack, or an artificial Jake, over 
which, according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, the 
dead were ferried to the neighbouring necropolis. 
Whatever may have been its purpose, this plain is 
of considerable extent, being somewhat less than a 
mile and half in length, and more than half a uule 
in breadth. 

The contrast between the jiortion of Thebes once 
crowded with the living, and that which was equally 
thronged with the dead, is less striking now, when 
the whole city is a desert or occupied only by a few 
straggling villages. But under the Pharaohs the 
vicinity, of life and death must have been most so- 
lemn and expressive. From Goumeh to Medinet- 
Aboo the Libyan hills, along a curve of nearly 
5 miles, are honey -combed with sepulchres, and 
conspicuous among them are the Tombs of the 
Kings, situated in the valley of Bab-el-Melook. The 
Theban necropolis is excavated in the native cal- 
careous rock. Tbe meaner dead were interred in the 
lower ground, where the limestone is of a softer 
gram, and more exposed to decomposition by wind 
and water. This portion of the cemetery has, ac- 
cordingly, fallen into decay. But the upper and 
harder strata of the bills are of finer and more dur- 
able texture, and here the priest-caste and nobles 
were interred. The tombs of the lower orders are 
generally without sculpture, but filled with mum- 
mies of animals accounted sacred by tbe Aegyptians. 
A favourite companion in death appears to have been 


found in one portion of the necropolis that the valley 
containing their mummies bears the name of the 
“Apes’ Burial Place.” Upon the graves of the 
upper classes painting and sculpture were lavished 
in a measure hardly inferior to that which marks the 
sepulchres of the kings. The entire rock is tun- 
nelled by them, afcd by the galleries and staircases 
which led to the various chambers. The en- 
trances tothese tombs are rectangular, and open into 
passages which either pierce the rock in straight 
lines, or wind through it by ascending and descend- 
ing shafts. Where the limestone is of a crumbling 
nature, it was supported by brick arches, and drains 
were provided for carrying off standing or casual 
water. The walls of these passages and chambers 
were carefully prepared for the artist Bough or ca- 
rious portions were cut out, and their place filled up 
with bricks and plaster. Their entire surface was 
then covered with stucco, on which the paintings 
were designed and highly coloured. The decorations 
are rarely in relief, but either drawn on the fiat sur- 
face, or cut into the stucco. They are mostly framed 
in squares of chequer and arabesque work. Tbe 
subjects portrayed within these frames or niches are 
very various,— ranging through religious ceremonies 
and the incidents of public or private life. 1 he or- 
naments of these tombs may indeed be termed the 
miniature painting of the Aegyptians. Within a 
space of between 40 and 50 feet no less than 
1200 hieroglyphics are often traced, and finished 
with a minute delicacy unsurpassed even in build- 
ings above ground, which were meant for the eyes of 
tbe living. 

The Royal Sepulchres, however, form the most 
striking feature of the Theban necropolis. They 
stand in a lonely and barren valley, seemingly a na- 
tural chasm in the limestone, and resembling in its 
perpendicular sides and oblong shape a sarcophagus. 
At the lower end of this basin an entrance has been 
cut — there seems to be no natural mode of ingress — 
in the rock. Forty-seven tombs were, at one time, 
known to the ancients. (Diodor. i. 46.) Ot the&e 
twenty or twenty-one have been counted by mo- 
dern explorers. Here reposed the Theban Pharaohs 
from the 18tb to the 21st dynasty. The only 
tombs, hitherto discovered, complete are those of 
Amunoph III., Rameses Meiamun, and Rameses 
III. To prepare a grave seems to have been one 
of the duties or pleasures of Aegyptian royalty; 
and since the longest survivor of these monarchs 
rests in tbe most sumptuous tomb, it may be in- 
ferred that the majority of them died before they 
had completed their last habitation. 

The queens of Aegypt were buried apart from the 
kings, in a spot about three-fourths of a mile NW. 
of the temple of Medinet-Aboo. Each of them bears 
the title of “ Wife of Amun," indicating either that 
their consorts combined with tbeir proper names tba 
also of the great Theban deity, or that, after dea » 
they were dignified by apotheosis. Twenty-*® 
tombs have at present been discovered in tins < ' 
tery, twelve of which are ascertained to be those 
the queens. The least injured of them by tune 
violence bears the name ff Taia, wife of A" 1 
opb HI. . eftre 

On the eastern bank of the Nile, the monnnw^ 
even more magnificent. The villages of 
Kai'nak occupy a small portion only of the true 
pohs. The ruins at Lmor stand close to th 
The ancient landing place was a jetty of stone, 
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also served to break the purrent of tbe stream. Tbe 
moat remarkable monuments are two obelisks of 
Harnesses IIL, respectively 70and 60 feet high, one 
of whioh still remains tbe^Nwbile the other hm 
been removed to the Place de la Concorde at Paris. 
Their unequal height was partially concealed from 
the spectator by the lower obelisk being placed upon 
tbe higher pedestal Behind them were two mono- 
litbal statues of that monarch, in red Syenite granite. 
These am now covered from the breast downwards 
with rubbish and fluvial deposit, but were, originally, 
including their chain or bases, 39 feet high. Next 
succeeds a court, surrounded by a corridor of daofcfc 
columns, 190 feet long and 1 70 broad. It is entered 
through a portal 51 feet iu height, whose pytataM 
wings are inscribed with the battles of Rameere. On 
the opposite side of the court a second portal erected 
by Amonoph IIL, opens upon a colonnade which 
leads to a smaller court, and this again terminates 
wiih a portico composed of four rows of columns, 
eight in each raw. Beyond the third pbrtico follows 
a considerable number of apartments, flanking a 
sanctuary on the wells of which are represented the 
birth of Amunoph, and his presentation to Airuzn. 

A dromos of atidro- sphinxes, and various build- 
ings now covered with sand and dried mud, formerly 
connected the quarter of eastern Thebes, represented 
by / nxor, with that represented by Kamak. Near 


cannot have sufficed for building so gigantic a ere.rt, 
and we know indeed not only that mwgr If The 
historical bas-reliefe which cover the waUs were 
contributed by hfc sen Baineses JX, bat also that 
the latter added to the , Great Ball, on its NW. 
side, a vast hypethral court, 975 fret iu breadth, 
by 329 in length. This, like the hall, had a 
double row of columns down its* dntre, m d a 
covered corridor round its sides. Ftar gateways 

r ing to the four quarters gave admtapau into 
court: tad to the principri one which fronted 
the Nvle aa atenue of crio-aphinxes led up> headed 
by two gr w tete etataas of Bamttes U. * 

the p urp ose far which these spacious courts and 
'dfcmr onnsaed balls and esplanades were erected teas 
pte|w» partly religion*, and partly secular. Though 
tha kings of the 18th Sad succeeding dynasties had 
ceased to be chief-priests, they still retained many 
ceremonial functions, and the sacred calendar of 
Aegypt abounded in days of periodical meetings for 
i religious objects. At Bwh+cmegyries the priests alone 
> were a host, and the people Wire not excluded. From 
the sculptures also it appears that tbe Court of Royal 
Palaces was the place where troops were reviewed, 
embassies received, captives executed or distributed, 
and the spoils or honours of victory apportioned. 
Both temples and palaces also served occasionally for 
the encampment of soldiers and the administration 


to the latter place a portion of the dromos still of justice. The temperature of the Thebaid ren- 
exists, and a little to the right of it a second dered vast spaces indispensable for the congregation 
dromos of crio^phinxee branches off, which must of numbers, and utility as well as pomp may have 
have been one of tho most remarkable structures in combined in giving their colossal scale to the struc- 
the city. It led up to the palace of the kings, and tures of the Pharaohs. 

consisted of a double row of statues, sixty or seventy In the Great Hall a great number of tbe columns 
in number, each 1 1 feet distant from the next, and are still erect. The many which have fallen have 
each having a lion’s body and a ram’s head. The been undermined by water loosening the soil below: 
S\V. entrance of the palace is a lofty portal, followed and they fall the more easily, because the arclii-’ 
by four spacious courts with intervening gateways. traves of the roof no longer hold them upright. 

The grandeur of the palace is, in some degree, The most costly materials were employed in some 
lessened by later additions to its plan, for on the parts of the palace. Cornices of the finest marble 
right side of the great court was a cluster of were inlaid with ivory mouldings or sheathed with 
small chambers, while on its left were only two beaten gold. 

apartments. Their object is unknown, but they These were tho principal structures of the eastern 
probably served as lodgings or offices for the royal moiety of Thebes: but other dromoi and gateways 
attendants. In the first of the two main courts stand within the circuit of its walls, and by their 
stand two obelisks of Thothmes I., one in fragments, sculptures or inscriptions attest that the Macedonian 
the other still erect and uninjured. In a second as well as the native rulers extended, renovated, or 
court to the right of the first, there were two obelisks adorned the capital of the Upper Country. The 
also : the one which remains is 92 feet high. The eastern branch of the dromos which connects Luxor 
oldest portion of the palace of Kamak appears to be with Kamak appears from its remains to have 
a few chambers, and some polygonal columns bearing been originally 500 feet in length, and com- 
the shield of Sesortasen I. To these-— the nucleus posed of a double row of ram-headed lions 58 in 
of the later structure*— Thothmes III. made conai- number. The loftiest of Aegyptian portals stands 
der&ble additions ; a m on g them a chamber whose at its SW. extremity. It is 64 feet high, hut 
sculptures compose the great Kamak Tablet, so im- without the usual pyramidal propyla. It is indeed 
portant a document for Aegyptian chronology. a work of the Greek era, and was raised by Ptolemy 

But tlie Great Court is surpassed in magnificence Euergetes I. Ramoses IV. and Baineses VIII. added 
*>y the Great Hall. This is 80 feet in height, and 329 temples and a dromos to the city. Nor was Thebes 
feet long by 1 79 broad. The roof is supported by 134 without its benefactors even so late as the era of the 
columns, 12 in the centre and 122 iu the aisles. Roman Caesars. The name of Tiberius was inscribed 
The central columns are each 66 fret high, clear on one of its temples ; and Hadrian, while engaged in 
jjf their pedestals, and each 1 1 feet in diameter, his general survey of the Empire, directed some re- 
The pedestals were 10 feet high, and the abacas pairs or additions to be made to the temple of Zeus- 
over their capitals, on which rested the architraves Ammon. That Thebes, as Herodotus and DiodoruB 
of the ceiling, was 4 feet in depth. The columns saw it, stood upon the site and incorporated the ^ 
w ere each about 27 'foot apart from one another* remains of a yet more ancient city, is rendered pro- 
The aisle-columns stood in 7 rows, were each 41 bable by its sudden expansion under the 18th 
fret high, and 9 feet in girth. Light and air dynasty of the Tharaohs, as well as by extant spem- 
^ere admitted into the building through apertures mens of its architecture, more in ammty with the 
™ tb® ®ide walls. The founder of the palace was monuments S. of the cataracts than with the proper 
Sstei-Menephthah, of the 18th dynasty ; but one reign Aegyptian style* It seems hardly questionable that 

4 o 4 
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Thebes was indebted for its greatness originally to and its "population maty have, bean msUnbUy 
its being the principal centre of Ammon-worship, — a below the estimate of it by the Greeks |nd Romans 
worship which, on the one hand, connected it with The Thebais was divided into fc^tiam#(Strah.rrii. 
Meros, and, on the other, with the islands of the p. 787), and consequently ten hafls in thtt Labyrinth 
Libyan desert. The strength which the Thebaid were appropriated to its Nonarobs. Bet this num- 
and its capital thus acquired not only enabled it to ber apparently varied with the boundaries of Upper 
rise superior to Abydus in the earlier period, but also Aegypt, ninth Pliny (v. 9) enumerates eleven, and 
to expel tbo Assyrian invaders from the Delta. It other writers mention fourteen Nomas. The physical 
becomes then an interesting question which quarter aspect of the Thefmia requires eepedti notice, since 
of Thebes was its cradle? Did it spread itself from it differed, both geologically and in its Fauna and 
the eastern or the western shore of the Nile? Both Flora, from that of Lower Aegypt 
Diodorus and Strabo are agreed in placing tbe ** old For the most port it is a narrow Valley, inter* 
town," with its Ammonian temple, on the eastern seated by the river and bounded by a double line of 
bank of the river ; and this site too was the more accea- hills, lofty and abrupt on the eastern or Arabian 
sible of the two, whether its population came from side, lower and interrupted by sandy plaint and 
the left or, as it is more likely they did, from the valleys <ni the Libyan or western. The desert 
right shore. Between Luxor and Kamak lies the on either side produces a stunted vegetation of shrubs 
claim to be considered as the site of tbe earliest and herbs, which emit a alight aromatic odour. The 
Diospolia. Now in the former place there is no con- cultivable soil is a narrow strip on each side of the 
spicnons trace of Ammon -worship, whereas the Nile, forming, with its bright verdure, a strong coo. 
latter, in its ram-headed dromoi, abounds with eym- trust to tbe brown and arid hue of the surrounding 
bole of it. At Kamak, every monument attests the district The entire breadth of this valley, inch- 
presence of Ammon. Osiris indeed appears as his ding the river, does not exceed 1 1 miles, and seme- 
son or companion on the sculptures, and in some of times is contracted by the rocky banks of the 
the temple-legends they were represented os joint Nile even to two. 

founders of the shrine. But Ammon was without Upper Aegypt belongs to Nubia rather than to 
doubt the elder of the two. We may accordingly the lieptanoniis or the Delta. Herodotus ('ll. 10) 
infer that the first Thebes stood nearly on tbe site was mistaken in his statement that rain never hills 
of the present Kamak, at a period ulterior to all in the Thcbais. It is, however, of rare occurrence, 
record: that it expanded towards tbe river, and was Showers fall annually during four or five days in 
separated by the whole breadth of the stream and of each year, and about once in eight or ten years 
the plain to the foot of the Libyan hills from the heavy rains fill tbe torrent-beds of tbe mountains, 
necropolis. Finally, that as its population became and convert the valleys on either side of the Nile into 
too large for the precincts of the eastern plain, a temporary pools. That this was so even in the age 
suburb, which grew into a second city, arose on the of Hec&taeus and Herodotus is proved by the cir- 
opposite bank of the Nile; and thus the original cumstance that the lions on the cornices of the 
distinction between eastern and western Thebe* par- Theban temples have tubes in their mouths to let 
iially disappeared, and the river, having thencefor- the water off. 

ward habitations on both its banks, no longer parted But the fertility of the Thebais depends on the 
by a broad barrier the city of the living from the city overflow of the Nile. From Syene nearly to Lato- 
of tbe dead. polls, lat. 25° 17' N.,the cultivable soil is a narrow 

(Ken rick, Ancient Acgyjrt under the. Pharaohs , rim of alluvial deposit, bounded by steep walls of 
vol. i. pp. 149 — 178; Heeren, Historical He* searches, sandstone. On the Arabian shore were the qiuiries 
Thebes and its Monuments , vol ii. pp. 201 — .‘542; from which the great temples of Upper Aegypt were 
(J ham pol lion, Lettres mr tEgypte ; Hamilton, constructed. At ApollinopolU Magna (Edfu) the 
Aecpjptiaea; Belsoni, Travel* , <fc.) sandstone disappears from the W. bank of the 

The territory of Thebes was named Til EH ATS (tj river, and on the K. it extends but a little below 
Gi jffats, sc. x^P®* or & vu> T bvo», the Upper that city. Four miles below Eilithya, the lime- 
Country, Ptol. iv. 5. § 62), the modern Sais or stone region begins, and stretches down nearly to 
Pathros , and was one of the three principal divi- the apex of the Delta, descending an the Libyan 
dione of Aegypt Its frontiers to the S. varied ac- side in terraces to the Mediterranean. At this 
cordingiy as Aegypt or Aethiopia preponderated, the point a greater breadth of land is cultivable, and m 
Theban Pharaohs at times ruling over the region the Arabiau hills deep gorges open towards the Bed 
above the Cataracts as far 8. as lliera Sycamina Sea, the most considerable of jfccb valley® 

lat. 23? 6' N.; while, at others, the kings of Meroe that run from Eilitbya mat®. direction to Bere- 
pknted their garrisons N. of Syene, and, at one nice, and from Coptoe, past the porohyiy* quarries, 
period, occupied the Thebais itself. But the ordi- to Cosseir on the Bed Set, The tana* end station® 
nary limits of Upper Aegypt were Syene to S., lat. for the caravans which the Theban Phamohs or the 
24° 5 ' N., and Hennopolis Magna to N., lat. 27° 45 ' Ptolemies constructed in these valleys are 
N. Ou tiie E. it waa bounded by the Arabian, on sionally found buried in the sand. At Latopon* in 
the W. by the Libyan hills and desert. As rain Nile- valley is nearly 5 miles wide, but it » ,*8 
seldom falls in the Thebais (Herod, iii. 10), and aa contracted by tbe rocks at Qebelem t wb«i*, 
its general surface is rocky or sandy, the breadth of the precipitous character of the banka, the road < 1 
cultivable land depends on tbe alluvial deposit of the the river and crosses the eastern desert toHennoo ■ 
Nile, and this again is regulated by the conformation The next material expansion of the Nu*-v®jjx 
of the banks ou other side. For a similar cause at the plain of Thebes. JMbftbis point both 
the population of the Thehais was mostly gathered of hills curve boldly away from the river, and ^ 
into towns and large villages, both of which are an area of more than ft miles in length aj» 
often dignified by ancient writers with the appelU- breadth. At the northern extremity m t h» r ^ 
lion of cities. But numerous cities were incom- the banka again contract, and at ^ 
patibie with the .physical character of this region, almost dose to the Nile. Be-openmg 
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borders of the stream as &r as Hermopolia Magna, 
tbs Dorthern^bofUBdairy of the Thebaid, generally ex- 
tend inland m the & side afoot one mile and a half, 
on die W. about two miles. They do not indeed ob- 
serve an unbroken line, but the alluvial soil, where 
the mouths of the collateral valleys permit, occa- 
sionally stretches much farther into the country. 
Canals and dylges in tlie Pharaonic period admitted 
and retained the Nile’s deposit to an extent unknown 
cither in Grecian, Roman, or modem eras. 

Seen from the river the Thebaid, in the flourishing 
periods of Aegypt, presented a wide and animated 
spectacle of cultivation and industry, wherever the 
banks admitted of room for cities or villages. Of the 
sceneiy of the Nile, its teeming population and nm\ 
titudinous river-craft, mention has already been marie 
in the article Nzlus. Among many others, the fal- 
lowing objects were beheld by those who travelled 
from Hyeue to Hermopolia. At first the general 
appearance of the shores is barren and dreary. 
Koum- Omhos, the ancient Ombi, would first arrest 
attention by the brilliant colours of its temples, and, 
at obtain seasons of the year, hy the festivals held 
in hommi of the crocodile-headed deity Sevak. At 
turn*** also, if we may credit the lioman satirist 
(fineuul, Sat. xv ), the shore at Ombi was the 
m i* el bloody frays with ihe crocodile extermi- 
i it • 'i from lontyra. Sixteen miles Mow Ombi was 
tin seat ot the spori.il worship of the Nile, which 
at tins point, owing to the escarped form of its sand 
st me banks, admits of a narrow road only on eithei 
ndi% and seems to occupy tlie whole breadth ot 
■Acgy pt. Here too, and on the eastern bank e*q*rully 
are tlio last quarnes of stone which supplied the 
1 hf ban arch tects with their durable and beautiful 
nutir.uls. \aiious landing-places from tlie nvei 
i;a\e access to those quarnes. the names of suc- 
n mu so\eieigns and princes of the x\ mill dynasty, 
thin w irs aud triumphs, are recorded on the rocks; 
and blew ks of stone and inonohthal shrines are btill 
Vhible m their galleries. '1 he temples of Apolluio- 
polis Magna (AV^/w), the hypoguea ol Eihthya, 
llules occupying either bank, Coptos, long tlie seat 
°t Aegyptian coinmeice with India, the temples of 
Atlior and Isis at Tentyra, tlie mouth of the ancient 
bunch of the Nile, the canal ol Jusuf at Diospohs 
l’ai\ a, the necropolis of Abydos, near which runs the 
highroad to the greater Oasis, the huen-works and 
stone- masons’ yards of Chenimis or Panopolis 
{LUunin), the sepulchral chambers at Lycopolis, 
imd, finally, the superb portico of Hermopolis Magna, 
all cvmce, within a compass of about 380 miles, 
tlie wealth, enterprise, and teeming population ot 
Ipper Aegypt. ^ 

Ihe vegetation of this region announces the ap- 
proach to the tropics. The productions of the desert, 
stunted shrubs and trees, resemble those of the Ara- 
bian and Libyan wastes. But wherever the Nile fer- 
tilises, the trees and plants belong rather to Aethiopia 
than to the lower country. The sycamore nearly dis- 
appears: the Theban palm and the date-palm take its 
place. The lotus (Nymphaea Lotus and Nymphaea 
f'aerulea ) is as abundant in the Thebais as the 
papyrus in the Delta. It iB the symbol of the 
Upper Land : its blue and white cups enliven the pools 
a nd canals, and represellfotions of them furnished 
? fr f^® nt and graceful ornament to architecture, 
i bu *k afforded a plentiful and nutritious diet to 
l e . Poorer classes. The deserts of tlie Thebais, 
a! in ^kristian times swarmed with monasteries 
and hermitages, contained the wolf, hyaena, and 
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jackal : but the larger carnivorous atfmais of Idbya 
were rarely Been in Aegypt (Herod, il 65.) In the 
Pharaonic times the hippopotamus was found in the 
Nile below the Cataracts t mors recently it has sel- 
dom been found N. of them. The Crocodile, being an 
object of worship in several of the Theban nomas, 
was doubtless mote ebandant than it is now. From 
both papyri and sculptures we know that the The- 
ban landowners peasesaed burned cattle and sheep 
in abundance, although they kept the latter for their 
wool and Ihffk principally ; aud the chariots of 
tithes atbpft the breeding and training of horefo. 
From extMft drawings on the monuments w# know 
4u » that hprtioultare was a favourite occupation in 
Upper Ac0g& 

The population of the Thebais was probably of a 
purer Aegyptian stamp than that of the Delta ; at 
least its admixtures were derived from Arabia or 
Meroe rather than from Phoenicia or Greece Its 
revolutions, too, proceeded from the south, and it 
' as comparatively unaffected by those of the Lower 
Country. Even as late as the age of Tiberius, a.d, 

14 37, the land was prosperous, as u proved by 
the extension and restoration of so many of its puo- 
1 k monuments ; and it was not until the reign of 
Ihoclctian that its rum wab consummated by the in- 
road of tlie Biemmyes, and other barbarous tribes 
from Nubia and the Arabian descit. [W. B.D.] 

THLBAE (0T]§ai, orip. ©tjStj, Dor. ©Vj§a : Eth. 
QnStuof, fem. 0 i 7 §afs, Thcbanus, tem. Thebais), the 
chief city in Boeotia, was situated in the southern 
plain of the country, wliuh is divided from the 
northern by tlio ridge ot Onihestus. Both these 
plains are surrounded by mountains and contained 
for a long time two sepai ite confederacies, of which 
Orchomenus in the north and Thebes in the south , 
were the two leading cities. 

I. History. 

No city in Greece possessed such long continued 
celebrity as Thebes. \thens and Sparta, which 
were the centres of Grecian political life in the 
historical penod, w^rc poor in mythical renown; 
while Argos and Mycenae whose mythical annals 
are full of glorious reoollections, sank into compa- 
rative insignificance in historical times, and My- 
cenae indeed was blotted out of the map of Greece 
soon after the Persian wars. But in the mythi- 
cal ages Thebes shone pre-eminent, while in later 
times she always maintained her place as the third 
city of Greece; and after the battle of Leuctra was 
for a short period the ruling city. The most cele- 
brated Grecian legends cluster round Thebes as their 
centre; and her two sieges, and the fortunes of her 
roval houses, were tlie favourite subjects of the tragic 
muse. It was the native city of the great seer 
Teiresias and of the great musician Amphion. It 
was the reputed birthplace of the two deities Dionysus 
and Hercules, whence Thebes is Baid by Sophocles to 
be ** the only city where mortal women are the mo- 
thers of gods (ou 8) i \x6vov rbcrovaiv at dvirral 
$«ei /s, Frugm. ap. Dicaearcb, § 17, ed. MUller; 
Mure, Tour w Greece, vol. i. p. 253.) 

According to the generally received tradition, 
Thebes was founded by Cadmus, the leader of a 
Phoenician colony, who called the city CADXnaA 
(Kofiuefo), a name which was afterwards confined 
to the citadel. In the Odyssey, Amphion and Ze* 
thus, the two sons of Antiope by Zeus, ar? repre- 
sented as the first founders of Thebes and the nest 
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builders of its walla. ( Od. xi. 262.) But the logo-. Cadmeian family, as it still stands in the Odyssey, 
graph era placed Amphion and Zethus lower down and has been interwoven by the logographers into 
in the series, as we shall presently see. The legends the series of the Cadmeian myths. In oxder to re- 
connected with the foundation of the city by Cadmus concile the Homeric account of the building of the 
are related elsewhere. [Diet of Biogr. and Myth . city by Amphion and Zethus with the usually received 
art Cadmus.] The five Sparti, who were the only legend of its foundation by Cadmus, it was repre- 
survivors of the warriors sprung from the dragon's sented by later writers that, while Cadmus founded 
teeth, were the reputed ancestors of the noblest the Cadmeia, Amphion and Zethus built the lower 
families in Thebes, which bore the name of Sparti city (r^r Tfjv /edrw), and gave to.the united 
down to the latest times. It is probable that the city the name of Thebes. (Pans. ix. 5. §§ 2, 6.) 
name of their families gave origin to the fable of the After Amphion and Zethus, Laius became king 
sowing of the dragon’s teeth. It appears certain of Thebes; and with him commences the memorable 
that the original inhabitants of Thebes were called story of Oedipus and his family, which is too well 
Cadmeii (KoS/itfoi, II. iv. 388, 391, v. 807, x. known to need repetition here. When Oedipus was 
288, Od xi. 276) or Cadmeiones (Kafyuetaver, II. expelled from Thebes, after discovering that he had 
iv. 365, v. 804, xxiii. 680), and that the southern murdered his father Laius and married his mother 
plain of Boeotia was originally called the Cadmeian Jocasta, his two sons Eteocles and PolynSces 
land (Ka Sftjjts yr), Thuc. i. 12). The origin of quarrelled for their father’s throne. ’Their disputes 
these Cadmeians has given rise to much dispute led to the two sieges of Thebes by the Aigive 
among modern scholars. K. 0. Miiller considers Adrastus, two of the most memorable events in the 
Cadmus a god of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, and legendary history of Greece. They formed the sub. 
maintains that the Cadmeians are the same as the ject of the two epic poems, called the Thebab and 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgians ; Welcker endeavours to the Epigoni, which were considered only inferior to 
prove that the Cadmeians were a Cretan colony; the Iliad and the Odyssey. Polynices, having been 
while other writers adhere to the old traditions that driven out of Thebes by Eteocles, retires to Argos 
the Cadmeians were Phoenicians who introduced the and obtains the aid of Adrastus, the king of the 

use of letters into Greece. (Mtiller, Of'chomenos , p. city, to reinstate him in hi* rights. Polynices and 

111, esq., 2nd ed. ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. Adrastus are joined by five other heroes, making 
L p. 111.) It is useless, however, to enter into the the confederacy known under the name of the 

discussion of a subject respecting which we possess “ Seven against Thebes.” The names of these 

no materials for arriving at a satisfactory conclusion, seven chiefs were Adrastus, Amphiar&us, Capaneus, 
It is certain that the Greeks were indebted to the Hippomedon, Parthenopaeus, Tydeus, and Pul voices; 
Phoenicians for their alphabet; but whether the but there are discrepancies in the lists, as we shall 
Cadmeians were a Phoenician colony or some other notice more fully below; and Aeschylus (Sept. c. 
race must be left uncertain. Theb. 461) in particular omits Adrastus, and in- 

But we must return to the legendary history /if serts Eteocles in his place. The Seven Chiefs ad- 
Tbebes. Cadmus had one son, Polydorus, and four vanced against Thebes, and each attacked one of 
daughters, Ino, Semele, Autonoe, and Agave, all of thte celebrated gates of the city. Polynices ami 
whom are celebrated in the mythical annals. The Eteocles fell by each other's hands; and in the 
tales respecting them are given in the Diet, of Biogr. general engagement which followed the combat of 
and Myth., and it is only necessary to mention the two brothers, the Argives were defeated, and all 
here that Ino become the wife of Athamas and the their chiefs slain, with the exception of Adrastus, 
mother of Melicertes ; Semele was beloved by Zeus who was saved by the swiftness of lib horse Areion, 
and became the mother of the god Dionysus; Autonoe the offspring of Poseidon. A few years afterwards 
was the mother of the celebrated hunter Actaeon, the sous of the .Seven Chiefs undertook an expedi- 
who was torn to pieces by the dog8 of Artemis; tion against Thebes, to avenge their fathers’ fate, 
and Agave was the mother of Pentheus, who, when lienee called the war of the Epigoni or Descendants. 
Cadmus became old, succeeded him as king of This expedition was also led by Adrastus, and 
Thebes, and whose miserable end in attempting to consisted of Aegialeus, sou of Adrastus, Thersawler, 
resist the worship of Dionysus forms the subject of sou of Polynices, Alcmaeon and Amphitochus, 
the Bacchae of Euripides. After the death of of AmphiarSus, Diomedes, son of Tydeus, Stbene- 
Pentheos, Cadmus retired to the Illyrians, and lens, son of Capaneus, and Promaebus, son of P* r - 
hb son Polydorus became king of Thebes. Poly- thenupaeus. The Epigoni gained a victoiy over 
dome b succeeded by his son Labdacus, who leaves the Cadmeians at the rive^Glbas, and drove them 
at his death an infant son Lams. The throne is within their walls. Upon the advice of the seer 
usurped by Lycos, whose brother Nycteus is the Teiresias, the Cadmeians abandoned the city, and 
father of’ Antiape, who becomes by Zeus the retired to the Illyrians under the gujdanoe of 
mother of the twin sons, Amphion and Zethus. Laodamas, son of Adrastus. (Apollod. iii. 7- § 4 ; 
Nycteus having died, Antlope is exposed to the per- Herod v. 57 — 61 ; Paus. ix. 5. § 13 J Diod * 1V * 
secutions of her uncle Lyons and his cruel wife 65, 66.) The Epigoni thus became masters « 
Dirce, till at length her two sons, Amphion and Thebes, and placed Thersander, son of Polynices. on 
Zethus, revenge her wrongs and become kings of the Throne. (For a full account of tbs legends 0 
Thebes. They fortify the city ; and Amphion, who Thebes, see Grote, Hist of Greece, vol. i. o. xivj 
had been taught by Hermes, possessed such exquisite According to the mythical chronology* the w flr 
skill on the lyre, that the atones, obedient to his the Seven against Thebes took place 20 years bero 
strains, moved of their own accord, and formed the the Trojan expedition and 80 years before 
wall ( M movit Amphion lapsdes canendo" Hor. Cam. capture of Troy; and the war of the Epigow 
iii. 11). The remainder of the legend of Amphion placed 14 years after the first expedition g ^ 
and Zethus need not be related; and there can be Thebes, and consequently only 4 years ve 
no doubt, as Mr. Grote has remarked, that the departure of the Greeks against Troy* \y 
whole story was originally unconnected with the F. II. vol. L p. 140.) 
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There is another important event in the mythical 
times of Thebes, which was not interwoven with the 
series of the legends already \lated. This is the 
birth of Hercules at Thebes, and the important ser- 
vices which he rendered to his native city by hie 
war against Orchomenus. It was stated that the 
Thebans were compelled to pay tribute to Erginus, 
king of Orchomenus; but that they were delivered 
from the tribute by Hercules, who marched against 
Orchomenus, and greatly reduced its power (Pane. ix. 
37. § 2; Strab. ix. p. 414 ; Diod. iv. 38). This 
legend has probably arisen from the historical feet, 
that Orchomenus was at one time the most powap* 
ful city in Boeotia, and held even Thebes in safe* 
jection. 

Thebes is frequently mentioned in Hamer, who 
speaks of its celebrated seven gates (It iv. 406, 
Od. xi. 263); but Its name dose not occur in the 
catalogue of theOreek cities which fought against 
Troy, as it was probably supposed not to have re- 
covered from its recent devastation by the Epigcmi 
Later writers, however, related that Thersander, the 
son uf Polynicea, accompanied Agamemnon to Troy, 
and was skin in Mysia by Telephus, before the com- 
mencement of the siege ; and that upon his death 
the Thebans chose Peneleos as their leader, in conse- 
<1 iience of the tender age of Tisamenus, the son of 
Thersander. (Pans. ix. 5. §§ 14, 15.) In the 
Iliad (ii. 494) Peneleoe is mentioned as one of the 
leaders of the Boeotians, but is not otherwise con- 
nected with Thebes. 

According to the chronology of Thucydides, the 
Cadineians continued in possession of Thebes till 
60 years after the Trojan War, when they were 
driven out ol their city and country by the Boeotians, 
an Aeolian tribe, who migrated from Thessaly. 
(Thuc. i. 12; Strab. ix. p. 401.) This seems to 
have been the genuine tradition; but as Homer gives 
the name of Boeotians to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try called Boeotia in later times, Thucydides en- 
deavours to reconcile the authority of the poet with 
the other tradition, by the supposition that a portion 
of the Aeolic Boeotians had settled in Boeotia pre- 
viously, and that these were the Boeotians who sailed 
against Troy. According to other accounts, Thebes 
was taken by the Thracians and Pelasgians during 
the Trojan War, and its inhabitants driven into exile 
in Thessaly, whence they returned at a later period. 
(Strab. ix. p. 401 ; Dibd. xix. 53,) 

Pausanias gives us a list of the kings of Thebes, 
the successors of Tisamenus, till the kingly dignity 
was abolished and a republic established in its place 
(ix. 5. § 1 6). But, with the exception of one event, 
we know absolutely nothing of Theban history, till 
the dispute between Thebes and Plataea in the latter 
end of the sixth century b. c. 

The event to which we allude is the legislation of 
Philolaus, the Corinthian, who was enamoured of 
Biocles, also a Corinthian, and the victor in the 
Olympian games, b. c. 728. Both Philolans and 
fhocles left their native city and settled at Thebes, 
yiere the former drew up a code of laws for the 
. . ebans, °f which one or two particulars are men- 
tioned by Aristotle. (Pol ii. 9. §§ 6, 7.) At the 
ime when Thebes first appears in history, we find 
, u " d ® r an oligarchical faun of government, and the 
eaa of a political confederation of some twelve or 
mrtecn Boeotian cities. The greater cities of 
were mem bers of this confederation, and the 
p : f - a e . r towns were attached to one or other of these 
es in a state of dependence. [Boeotia, p. 415.] 
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The affairs of the confederation were mas ageft hy 
certain magistrates or generals, called Boeotarchs, of 
whom there were eleven at the time of the battle of 
Delium (u. c. 424). two being sleeted by Thebes, 
and one apparently by each of the other members of 
the confederation (Thtf& iv. 91). But the real 
authority was vested in the hands of the Thebans, 
who used the power of the confederation with aaal- 
znost exclusive view to Theban interests, and kept the 
ocher states in virtual subjection. 

The first unknown event in Grecian history is 
the dispute, thready mentioned, between Thebes and 
Pktasa. the Ftetaeana, discontented with the 
nsymmcy d Thebe*, withdrew from the Boeotian 
cunfederatiuii, and surrendered their city to the 
AtMians. This led to a war between the Thebans 
and Athenians, in which the Thebans were defeated 
and compelled to cede to the Platae&ne the territory 
S. of the Asopus, which was made the boundaty 
between the two states. (Herod, vi. 108; Thuc. 
tii. 68.) The interference of Athens upon this 
occasion was bitterly resented by Thebes, and was 
the commencement of the long enmity between the. 
two states, which exercised an important influence 
upon the course of Grecian history. This event is 
usually placed in b.c. 519, upon the authority of 
Thucydides (l. <?.); but Mr. Grote brings forward 
strong reasons for believing that it must have taken 
place after the expulsion of Hippias from Athens 
in b. c. 510. (Hist of Greece , vol. iv. p. 222.) 
The hatred which the Thebans felt against the 
Athenians was probably one of the reasons which 
induced them to desert the cause of Grecian liberty 
in the great struggle against the Persian power. 
But in the Peloponnesian War (b.c. 427) the 
Theban orator pleaded that their alliance with • 
Persia was not the fault of the nation, but of a few 
individuals v.ho then exercised despotic power. 
(Thuc. iii. 62.) At the battle of Plataea, however, 
the Thebans showed no such reluctance, but fought 
resolutely against the Athenians, who were posted 
opposite to them. (Herod, ix. 67.) Eleven days 
after the battle the victorious Greeks appeared before 
Thebes, and compelled the inhabitants to surrender 
their medising leaders, who were immediately put 
to death, without any trial or other investigation. 
(Herod, ix. 87, 88.) Thebes had lo6t so much 
credit by the part she had taken in the Persian 
invasion, that Bhe was unable to assert her former 
supremacy over the otheF Boeotian towns, which 
were ready to enter into alliance with Athens, and 
would doubtless have established their complete 
independence, had not Sparta supported the Thebans 
in maintaining their ascendency in the Boeotian 
confederation, as the only means of securing the 
Boeotian cities as the allies of Sparta against Athena. 
With this view the Spartans assisted the Thebaaa 
in strengthening the fortifications of their city, and 
compelled the Boeotian cities by force of arms to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Thebes. (Died, xi 
81 ; Justin, iii. 6.) In b. 0. 437 the Athenians 
sent an army into Boeotia to oppose the Lacedaemo- 
nian forces in that country, but they were defeated 
by the latter near Tanagra. Sixty- two days after 
this battle (b.o. 456), when the Lacedaemonians 
had returned home, the Athenians, under the com- 
xnand of Myronides, invaded Boeotia a second tuna. 
This time they met with the moot signal sucoesn. 
At the battle of Oenophyta they defeated the com- 
bined foroes of the Thebans and Boeotians, and ob- 
tained in consequence poeeeetion of Thebes and of 
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the other Boeotian towns. A democratical form of invaded Phocis. Thereupon the Phociana invoked 
government was established in the different cities, the aid of the Lacedaemonians, who were delighted 
and the oligarchical leaders were driven into exile, to have an opportunity of avenging the affronts 
(Thuc. i. 108; Diod. xi. 81.) This Btate of things they had received from the Thebans. (Xen. Hell, 
lasted barely ten years; the democracy established iii. 5. §§ 3 — 5; Paus. iii. 9. § 9.) The Laoedae* 
at Thebes was ill-conducted (Arist. Pol v. 2. monians made active preparations to invade Boeotia. 
§ 6); and in b.c. 447 the various Boeotian exiles, Lysander, who had been foremost in promoting 
combining their forces, made themselves masters of the war, was to siege to Haliartns, under the 
Orchomenns, Chaeroneia, and some other places, walls of which town PauaaniaB was to join him on 
The Athenians sent an army into Boeotia under the a given day with the united Lacedaemonian and 
command of Tolmides; but this general was slain in Peloponnesian forces. Thus menaced, the Thebans 
battle, together with many of his men, while a still applied for assistance to their ancient enemies, the 
larger number were taken prisoners. To recover these Athenians, who readily responded to their appeal, 
prisoners, the Athenians agreed to relinquish their though their city was still undefended by walls, and 
power over Thebes and the other Boeotian cities, they had no ships to resist the maritime power of 
The democratical governments were overthrown; the Sparta. (Xen. Hell. iii. 5. § 16; Dem. de Cor. p. 
exiles were restored; and Thebes again became the 258.) Orchomenus, however, seized the oppor- 
bitter enemy of Athens. (Thnc. i. 113, iii. 62, tunity to revolt from Thebes, and joined Lysander 
Diod. xii. 6.) The Thebans were indeed more anti- in his attack upon Haliartua. (Xen. Hell iii 5. 
Athenian than were the Spartans themselves, and § 17; Plut. Lgs. 28.) The death of Lysander 
were the first to commence the Peloponnesian War under the walls of Haliartns, which was followed by 
by their attempt to surprise Plataea in the night, the retreat of Paosanias from Bfceotht emboldened 
B.c. 431. The history of this attempt, and of the the enemies of Sparta; and not only' Athens, but 
subsequent siege and capture of the city, belongs to Corinth, Argos, and some of the other Grecian statu 
the bistoiy of Plataea. [Plataea.] Throughout joined Thebes in a league against Sparta. In tire 
the Peloponnesian War the Thebans continued the following year (n. c. 894) the war waa transferred 
active and bitter enemies of the Athenians; and upon to the territory of Corinth; and eo powenul were 
its close after the battle of Aegospotami they joined the confederates that the Lacedaemonians recalled 
the Corinthians in urging the Lacedaemonians to Agesilaus from Asia. In the month of August 
destroy Athens, and sell its population into slavery. Agesilaus reached Boeotia on his homeward march, 
(Xen. Hell ii. 2. § 19.) But soon after this event and found the confederate army drawn up in the 
the feelings of the Thebans towards Alliens became plain of Coroneia to oppose him. The right wing 
materially changed in consequence of their jealousy and centre of his army were victorious, but tho 
of Sparta, who had refused the allies all partu ipation Thebans completely defeated the Ore home winns, 
in the spoils of the war, and who now openly aspired who formed the left wing. The victorious Thebans 
to the supremacy of Greece. (Plut. Ly&. 27 ; JuMin, now faced about, in order to regain the rest of their 
vi. 10.) They consequently viewed with hostility army, which had retreated to Mount Helicon, 
the Thirty Tyrants at Athens as the supporters of the Agesilaus advanced to meet them; and the conflict 
.Spartan power, and gave a friendly welcome to the which ensued was one of the moat terrible that 
Athenian exiles. It was from Thebes that Thrasy- had yet taken place in Grecian warfare. Ihe 
bnlus and the other exiles started upon their enter- Thebans at length succeeded in forcing their way 
prise of seizing the Peiraeeus; and they were sup- through, but not without great loss. This was tho 
ported upon this occasion by Ismeniaa and other first time that the Thebana had fought a pitched 
Theban citizens. (Xen. Hell ii. 4. § 2.) So im- battle with the Spartans; and the valour which 
portant was the assistance rendered by the Thebans they showed on this occasion was a prelude to the 
on this occasion that Tha>ylmlns, after his success, victories which were goon to overthrow the Spartan 
showed his gratitude by dedicating in the temple of supremacy in Greece. (Xen. HelL iv. 3. §§ 
Hercules colossal statues of this god and Athena. 15 — 21.) 

(Paus. ix. 11. § 6.) We have dwelt upon these events somewhat at 

The hostile feelings of Thebes towards Sparta length in order to explain the riee of the Theban 
continued to increase, and soon produced the most power; but the subsequent history must he related 
important results. When Agesilaus was crossing more briefly. After the battle of Coroneia the course 
over into Asia in b. c. 397, in order to carry on of events appeared at first to deprive Thebes of the 
war against the Persians, the Thebans refused to ascendency she had lately acquired* The P** 0 ® 0 
take any part in the expedition, and they rudely Antalcidas (n. c. 387), which waa concluded under 
interrupted Agesilaus when he was in the act of the influence of Sparta, guaranteed the independent® 
offering sacrifices at Aulis, in imitation of Aga- of all the Grecian cities ; and though tbs Thebans 
meranon;- an insult which the Spartan king never first claimed to take the oath, not in their own behai 
forgave. (Xen. HtU. iii. 5. § 5; Plut. Ayes. 6; alone, but for the Boeotian confederacy in general, 
Pam*, iii 9. §j 3—5.) During the absence of they were compelled by their enemy Ageaibuw _ 
Agesilaus in Asm, Tithraostes, the satrap of Asia swear to the treaty for their own city ew® 6 * *' . 
Minor, sent an envoy to Greece to distribute large otherwise they would have had to ^ 

same of money among the leading men in the handed with the whole power of Sparta snu 
Grecian cities, in order to persuade them to make allies. (Xen. Hell v. 1. ($ 82, S3.) By thw 
war a gainst Sparta* But before a coalition could the Thebans virtually renounced^ their s p ^ 
be formed for tbif purpoM, & eeparet* w»r broke over the Boeotian citiee; and Agmilan* M>t 
out between Thebes and Sparta, called by Diodorus exert all the Spartan power for the P««r^ nce 
(xiv. 81) the Boeotian war. A quarrel having weakening Thebe*. Not only was I iJSJiuirthy 
arisen between the Opuntian Locrmns and the of the Boeotian proclaimed, aMnl^“^ waP .. 
Phoeians respecting a strip of border land, the organised In each city hoatlle to wel * 

Thebans ewmsed the cause of the former and able to Sparta, but Iace da e mo nlan gmnsw** 
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stationed in Orchomenus and Thespiae for the purpose 
of overawing Boeotia, and thecity of Plataea was re- 
built to serve as an outpost nfcv the Spartan power. 
(Pans. ix. 1. § 4). A more direct blow was aimed 
at the independence of Thebes in b. c. 382 by the 
seizure of the Cadtneia, the citadel of the city, by 
the Spartan commander, Phoebidas, assisted by 
Leantiades and a party in Thebes favourable to 
Sparta. Though Phoebidas appears to have acted 
under secret orders from the Ephora (Diod. xv. $0; 
Plut. Ag«x%L 24), such was the indignation excited 
throughout Greece by this treacherous act in time 
of peace, that the Ephora found it necessary to dis- 
avow Phoebidas and to remove him from m com- 
mand; but they took care to reap the fruits of fck 
crime by retaining their garrison in the Gfcdmek. 
(Xen. Udl , ▼. 2. § 25.) Many of the leading 
citizens at Thebes took refuge at Athens, and were 
received with the same kindness which the Athenian 
exiles experienced at Thebes after the close of the 
Peloponnesian War. Thebes remained in the hands 
of tlu: Spartan party for throe years ; hut in h. c. 
379 the Spartan garrison was expelled from the 
('ad moist, and the party of Leantiades overthrown by 
Pflopidita and the other exiles. The history of 
these events is too well known to be repeated here. 
In the following year (b. c. 378) Thebes formed 
ar alliance with Athens, and with the assistance of 
tins state resisted with success the attempts of the 
Lacedaemonians to reduce them to subjection; but 
the continued increase of the power of the Thebans, 
and their destruction o \ the city of l'lut&ea [Pi,a- 
taka] provoked the jealousy of the Athenians, and 
finally induced them to conclude a treaty of peace 
with Sparta, u. c. 371. This treaty, usually called 
the peace of Callias from the name of the leading 
Athenian negotiator, included all the parties in the 
late war with the exception of the Thebans, who 
were thus left to contend single-handed with the 
might of Sparta. It was universally believed that 
Thebes was doomed to destruction; but only twenty 
days after the signing of the treaty all Greece was 
astounded at the news that a Lacedaemonian army 
had been utterly defeated, and their king Cleom- 
brotU8 slain, by the Thebans, under the command of 
Epaminondas, upon the fatal field of Leuctra (b. c. 
371). This battle not only destroyed the pres- 
tige of Sparta and gave Thebes the ascendency of 
Greece, but it Btript Sparta of her Peloponnesian 
allies, over whom she had exercised dominion for 
centuries, and led to the establishment of two new 
political powers in the Peloponnesus, which threatened 
her own independence. These were the Arcadian 
confederation and the restoration of the state of 
Messenia, both the work of Epaminondas, who con- 
ducted four expeditions into Peloponnesus, and di- 
rected the councils of Thebes for the next 10 years. 
It was to the abilities and genius of this extraordinary 
man that Thebes owed her position at the head of 
the Grecian states; and upon his death, at the battle 
of Mantineia (b. c. 362), she lost the pre-eminence 
she had enjoyed since the battle of Leuctra. During 
their supremacy in Greece, the Thebans were of 
course undisputed masters of Boeotia, and they 
availed themselves of their power to wreak their 
vengeance upon Orohomenus and Thespiae, the two 
towns which had been the most inimical to their 
authority, the one in the north and the other in the 
wuth of Boeotia. The Orchomenians had in b. o. 

openly joined the Spartans and fought on their 
side; and the Thespians had withdrawn from the 
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Theban army just before the battle of LsuJtra, 
when Epaminondas gave permission to any Boeotians 
to retire who were aterae to the Theban cause. 
(Paus. ix. 13. g S.) The Tbespi*n» were expelled 
from their dty and Beetttla soon after the battle of 
Leuctra [ThksfiasJ; and Orchoraexras k b. <3* 
368 was burnt to the ground by the Thebans; th# 
male inhabitants wen put to the sword, and all the 
women and children sold into slavery. [Owoho- 

MENtJfJ.] 

The jeslsmty which Athens had frit towards 
Thebes before the peace of Callias had I*en greatly 
increased by her subsequent victories ; and the two 
states appear henceforward in their old condition of 
hostility till they were persuaded by Demosthenes to 
unite their arms for the purpose of resisting Philip 
of Macedon. After the battle of Mantineia theap first 
open war was for the possession of Euboea. After 
the battle of leuctra this island had passed under the 
oiipremacy of Thebes; hwfc, m u.c. 358, discon- 
tent having arisen against Thebes in several of the 
cities of Euboea, the Thebans sent a powerful force 
into the island. The discontented cities applied for 
aid to Athens, which was readily granted, and the 
Thebans were expelled from Euboea. (Diod. xvi. 

7 ; Dem. de Cherxvn. p. 108, de Cor . p. 259, c. 
CUxiph, p. 397.) Shortly afterwards the Thebans 
commenced the war against the Phocians, usually 
known as the Sacred War, and in which almost all 
the leading states of Greece were eventually involved. 
Both Athens and Sparta supported the Phocians, as 
a counterpoise to Thebes, though they did not render 
them much effectual assistance. This war termi- 
nated, as is well known, by the intervention of Philip, 
who destroyed the Phocian towns, and restored to 
Boeotia Orcliomenus and the other towns which the » 
Phocians had taken aw ay from them, b 346. The 
Thebans wer* still the allies of Philip, when the lattCr 
seized Elateia in Phocis towards the close of b.c. 
339, as preparatory to a march through Boeotia 
against Athens. The old feeling of ill-will between 
Thebes and Athens still continued: Philip calculated 
upon the good wishes, if not the active co-operation, 
ot the Thebans against their old enemies ; and pro- 
bably never dreamt of a confederation between the 
two states as within the range of probability. This 
union, however, was brought about by the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, who was sent as ambassador to 
Thebes, and who persuaded the Thebans to form an 
alliance with the Athenians for the purpose of 
resisting the ambitious schemes of Philip. In the 
following year (b. c. 338) Philip defeated the 
combined forces of Thebes aud Athens at the battle 
of Chaeroneia, which crushed the liberties of Greece, 
and made it in reality a province of the Macedonian 
monarchy. On this fatal field the Thebans main- 
tained the reputation they had won in their battles 
with the Spartans; and tbeir Sacred Band was cut 
to pieces in their ranks. The battle was followed 
by the surrender of Thebes, which Philip treated 
with great severity. Many of the leading citizens 
were either banished or put to death ; a Macedonian 
garrison was stationed in the Cadmeia; and the go- 
vernment of the city was placed in the hands of 306 
citizens, the partisans of Philip. The Thebans, were 
also deprived of their sovereignty over the Boeotian 
towns, and Orohomenus and Blataea were restored, 
and again filled with a population hostile to Thebes. 
(Diodor. xvi. 87; Justin, ix. 4; Pans. Iv. 37-, $ W, 
ix. 1. § 8.) In the year after Philipp death 
335) the Theban exiles got possession of the city. 
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besieged the Macedonian garrison in the Cadmeia, in this passage gives to Thebes a circumference of 
and invited the other Grecian states to declare their 70 stadia, he assigns in his verses (Stat. Graec. 93) 
independence. But the rapidity of Alexander’s a much smaller extent to it, namely 43 stadia. The 
movements disconcerted all their plans. He ap- latter number is the more probable, and, being in 
peered at Onchestus in Boeotia, before any intel- metre was less likely to be altered; but if the num- 
ligence had arrived of his quitting the north. He ber in prose is correct, it probably includes the sub- 
was willing to allow the Thebans au opportunity for urbs and gardens outside the city walls. Dicaearchus 
repentance ; but as his proposals of peace were also gives an adlount of the character of the inh fl- 
rejected, he directed a general assault upon the bitants, which is too long to be extracted. He re- 
city. The Theban troops outside the gates were presents them as noble-minded and sanguine, but in. 
driven back, and the Macedonians entered the town aolent and proud, and always ready to settle their 
along with them. A dreadful carnage ensued ; disputes by fighting rather than by the ordinary 
6000 Thebans are said to have been slain, and course of justice. 

30,000 to have been taken prisoners. The doom of Thebes had its full share in the later calamities of 
the conquered city was referred to the Grecian allies Greece. After the fall of Corinth, R.a 146, Mummies 
in his army, Orcbomenians, Plataeans, Pbocians, is said to have destroyed Thebes (Lav. Epit 5ft), by 
and other inveterate enemies of Thebes. Their which we are probably to understand the walls of 
deoision must have been known beforehand. They the city. In consequence of its having sided with 
deemed that Thebes should be razed to the ground, Mithridates iu the war against the Romans, 8uI Ia 
with the exception of the Cadmeia, which was to deprived it of half its territory, which he dedicated 
be held by a Macedonian garrison ; that the territory to the gods, in order to make compensation for his 
of the city should be divided among the allies ; and having plundered the templet^* Olympia, Epidaurus, 
that all the inhabitants, men, women, and children and Delphi. Although the Romans afterwards re- 
should be sold as slaves. This sentence was carried stored the laud to the Thebans, they uevertftcowml 
into execution by Alexander, who levelled the city to from this blow (Pans. ix. 7. §§ 5, 6) ; and so icw 
the ground, with the exception of the house of Pin- was it reduced in the thne of Augustus and Tiberius 
dar (Arrian, Anab. i. 8, 9; Diodor. xvii. 12 — 14; that Strabo says that it was little more than a vil- 
Justin, xi. 4.) Thebes was thus blotted out of the lage (ix. p. 403). In the time of the Antonines, 
map of Greece, and remained without inhabitants Pausanias found the Cadmeia alone inhabited, and 
for the next 20 years. In B.C. 315, Cassander the lower part of the town destroyed, with the ex- 
undertook the restoration of the city. He united ception of tlie temples (ix. 7. § 6). In the decline 
the Theban exiles end their descendants from all of the Roman Empire. Thebes became the seat of a 
parts of Greece, and was zealously assisted by the considerable population, probably in consequence of 
Athenians and other Grecian states in the work of its iuland situation, which afforded iu inhabitants 
restoration. The new city occupied the Bamc area greater security than the maritime towns from hostile 
as the one destroyed by Alexander; and the Cad- attacks, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
meia was held by a garrison of Cassander. (Diodor. Thebes was one of the most flourishing cities m 
xix. 52 — 54, 78; Pans. ix. 7. § 4.) Thebes was Greece, and was celebrated for its manufactures of 
twice taken by Demetrius, first in b. g. 293, and a silk, in a. d. 1040 the Thebans took the field to 
second time in 290, but on each occasion he used oppose the Bulgarian invaders of Greece, but were 
his victory with moderation. (Plut. Demetr. 39, defeated with great loss. (Cedren. p. 747, ed. Paris., 
40; Diod. xxL p. 491. ed. Wess.) p. 529, ed. Bonn.) In a. p. 1146 the city was 

Dicaearchus, who visited Thebes not long after iU plundered by the Normans of Sicily, who carried off 
restoration by Cassander, has given a very interesting a large amount of plunder (Nicetas, p. 50, ed. Paru*-, 
account of the city. “ Thebes,” he says (§ 12, seq. p. 98, ed. Bonn.) Benjamin of Tudela, who visited 
ed. Muller), “ is situated in the centre of Boeotia, Thebes about 20 years later, speaks of it as still * 
and is about 70 stadia in circumference; its site is large city, possessing 2000 Jewish inhabitants, who 
level, its shape circular, and its appearance gloomy, were very skilful manufacturers of silk and purple 
The city is ancient, but it has been lately rebuilt, cloth (L 47, ed. Asher; Finlay, Byzantine Empire, 
having been three times destroyed, as history relates*, voJ. i. p. 493, vol. ii. p. 199). The silks of Thebes 
cm account of the insolence and haughtiness of its continued to be esteemed even at a later period, and 
inhabitants. It is well adapted for rearing horses were worn by the emperors of Constantinople. (Ni- 
sincs it is plentifully provided with water, and cetas, p. 297, ed. Paris., p. 609, ed. Bonn.) They 
abonnds is green pastures and hills : it contains were, however, gradually supplanted by those o 
also better gardens than any other city in Greece. Sicily and Italy; and the loss of the silk trade was 
Two rivers flow through the town, and irrigate all followed by the rapid decline of Thebes. Under the 
the subjacent plain. Them is also a subterraneous Turks the city was again reduced, as in the tim* 
stream issuing from the Cadmeia, through pipes, of Pausanias, to the site of the Cadmeia. 
said to be the week of Cadmus. Thebes is a most 

agreeable residence to tbs stunner, in consequence II. Topography. 

of tbs abundance and coolness of the water, its large u * Tea- 

gardens, its agreeable breezes, its verdant appearance, Thebes stood on one of the hills of "°V D *' 
and the quantity of summer and autumnal fruits, messus, which divides southern Boeotia . g 

In the winter, however, it is a most disagreeable resi- distinct parts, the northern being the plain T , 

dense, from being destitute of fuel, and constantly and the southern the valley «f the Asooua. 
exposed to floods and winds. It is then often covered Greeks, in founding a city, took cere to seise ^ 
with mow and very muddy.’* Although Dicaearchus where there wss an abundant supply ot w® 1 ' . 

» hill n»tur»llj defewbU, which 

* Dieaeajrchii* probably means the capture of the converted into an aoropol&s* They genersJiyp^ 
city by the Epigoni ; secondly by the Pelasgi, during a position which would command the aqjwcor^^ 
tbs Trojan war • and lastly by Alexander. and which was neither i m med i at e ly upon tne 
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yet at a great distance from it But as Boeotia lies 
between two seas, the founders of Thebes chose a 
spot in the centre of the where water was 

very plentiful, and where the nature of the ground 
was admirably adapted for defence. The hill, upon 
which the town stands, rises about 150 feet above 
the ptain, and lisa about 2 miles northward of the 
highest part of the ridge. It is bounded on the east 
and west by two small rivers, distant from each other 
about 6 or 7 atadla, and which run in such deep 
ravines as to foni i natural defence on either aide 
of the city. These rivers, which rise a little s^fch 
of the city, and Bow northward into the plain of 
Thebes, are the celebrated streams of bateaus said 
Dirce. Between them flows a smaller stream, which 
divided the city into two parts, the western Abision 
containing the Cadmeia* and the southern the hill 
Ismenius and the Ampheion. This middle torrent 
is called Cnopua by Leake, but more correctly Stro- 
pbia (Oallim. Htjfitm. m HeL 76) by Forchhammer. 
The Cnopos is a torrent flowing from the town 
Cnopu, and contributing to form the Ismenus, whence 
it is correctly described by the Scholiast on Nicander 
as the same as the Ismenus. (Strab. is. p. 40i; 
Nicand. Thenac. 889, with Schol.) Tlie three 
streams of Ismenus, Dirce, and Strophia unite in 
the plain below the city, to which Callimachus 
(1. c.) appears to allude: — 

AlpKTj tS 2,rpo<plij re fisKafOpii<ptbos ?x oucrai 

'lafflvov xfpo waTpds. • 


The middle torrent is rarely mentioned by the 
ancient writers; and the Ismenus and Dirce are the 
streams alluded to when Thebes is called Sts-dTa^oy 
vdAu. (Kurip. Supfil 622 ; comp. Phoen. 825. 
liacch. 5, Here. Fur. 572.) Both the Ismenus 
and Dirce, though so celebrated in antiquity, are 
nothing but torrents, winch are only full of water in 
the winter after heavy rains. 'I he Ismenus is the 
eastern stream, now called At Idnni y which rises 
from a clear and copious fountain, where the small 
church of St. John stands, from which the river de- 
li res its name. This fountain was called in anti- 
quity Melia, who was represented as the mother of 
Ismenus and TeneruB, the hero of the plain which 
the Ismenus inundates. It was sacred to Ares, who 
was said to have stationed a dragon to guard it. 
(Oullimach. Hymn, in Del. 80; Spanheim, ad loc.; 
Bind. Pyth. xi. 6; Paus. is. 10. § 5; Forchhammer, 
Hellenica , p. 1 1 8.) The Dirce is the western Btream, 


now called Platzidtissa , which rises from several 
fountains, and not from a single one, like the Is- 
nmnia. A considerable quantity of the water of the 
Piatziotissa is now diverted to supply the fountains 
of the town, and it is represented as the purest of 
the Iheban streams; and it appears to have been 
so regarded in antiquity likewise, judging from the 
pMthets bestowed upon it by the poets. (‘A yvbv 
ls y, Pind. Isthm. vt. 109. JcoAA//J£oor. Isthm. viii. 
43; V$ W p AtpKcuop sOTpatpiorraTov Twnarw, Aesch. 
Vsi C ‘ * Thd*. 807 ; KaA\nr6rajuos t Eurip. Phoen. 
rlii ^ L P Kr l s Afvicdv, Here. Fur. 578.) 
Though the position of Thebes and of its cele- 
i’ated streams is certain, almost every point con- 
nected with its topography is more or less doubtful. 
Jn the other cities of Greece, which have been inha- 
lted continuously, most of the ancient buildings 


The western division contains two eminences, 
ana the question as to which of them was the Cad- 
meift be discussed below. 
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have disappeared ; bat nowhere has this taken place 
more completely then at Thebes. Not a single trace 
of an ancient remains; and with the ex- 

ception of a few scattered remains of architecture 
and sculpture, and sente fragments of the an cient 
walls, there is Do&jftg hut the site to indicate whore 
the ancient dty sited. In the absence of alt aacissi 
monuments, there Mte necessarily be great ttacer- 
taimy; and the three writers who have investigated 
the subject upon the spot, differ so widely, that 
I.tfnkc plaerem ancient city to the south of the Gad* 
8 mju, and Ulrichs to the north of it, while Forcb- 
ha?miKjr supposes both the western heights between 
ttee Strophia wad the Dirce to have been iu a certain 
sense the Cadmeia, and the lower city to have stood 
eastward, between the Strop hi a and the. Ismenus. 
In the great difficulty of arriving at any independ- 
ent judgment upon the subject without a personal 
inspection of the site, we have adopted the hypo- 
thesis of Forchhammer, m liSoh seems consistent with 
the statements of the ancient writers. * 

The most interesting point in Theban topography 
is the position of the seven celebrated Theban gates. 
They are alluded to by Homer ( 06 £?}s efios iwrojru- 
Aoio, Od. xi. 263) and Hesiod {krrrdtrv\os 0t?§7J, 
Op. 161); and their names are given by seven diffe- 
rent authors, whose statements will be more easily 
compared by consulting the following table. The 
numeral represents the order in which the gates are 
mentioned by each writer. The first line gives the 
names of the gates, the second the names of the Ar- 
give chiefs, the third the emblems npon their shields, 
and the fourth the names of the Theban chiefs. 

Nonnus designates five of the gates by the names 
of the gods and the planets, and to the other two, to 
which he gives the names of Electrae and Oncaea, 
he also adds their position. Hyginus calls the gates 
by the name., of the daughters of Amphion; and 
that of Ogygia alone agrees with those in the other 
writers. But, dismissing the statements of Non- 
mis and Hyginus, whose authority is of no value 
upon such a question, we find that the remaining five 
writers agree as to the names of all the seven gates, 
with two or three exceptions, which will be pointed 
out presently. The position of three of the gates 
is quite clear from the description of Pausanias alone. 
These are the F.lectrae, Pkoetidks, and Nki- 
tae. Pausanias says that Electrae is the gate 
by which a traveller from Plataea enters Thebes (ix. 
8. § 6); that there is a hill, on the right hand of 
the gate, sacred to Apollo, called the Ismenian, since 
the river Ismenus runs in this direction (ix. 10. § 2); 
and that on the left hand of the gate are the ruins 
of a house, where it was said that Amphitryon lived, 
which is followed by an account of other ancient mo- 
numents on the Cadmeia (ix. 1 1. § 1). Hence it is 
evident that the gate Electrae was in the south of tbs 
city, between the hills Ismenius and Cadmeia. Tbs 
gate Proetides was on the northweastera side of the 
city, since it led to Chaleis (ix. IB. § I). The guts 
Neitae was on the north-western side of the city, since 
it led to Onchestus and Delphi; and the river whioh 
Pausanias crossed, could have been. wJ other 'than 
the Dirce (ix. 25. §§ 1.3, ix. 26. $ fi). Ths^ireuHh 
of these three gates are the same to a» the itett 
writers: the manuscripts of ApoBodorUs tbfc 
corrupt word which has been 

the editors into ’07x«*® ay » instead of Witten 

was the reading suggested by Porson (ori. Eurip, 
Phoen. 1150), and adopted by Vatokenaer. (Ste 
Unger, Thebana Paradox*) vol. i. p. 813.) 
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TABLE OF THE SEVEN OATES OF THEBES ACCORDING TO SEVEN WRITERS. 


1 Aeschylus. 
Sept. o. Th. 360. 

Euripides. 
Phoenise. 1120. 

Pausanias. 
ix. 8. § A 

Apollodoeus, 

III. 6. § 6. 

Statius. 1 

Theb. vm. 
858, sqq. 

Nonnus. 

Dionys. v. 

68, sqq. 

Htoihus. 

69.cf.u. 

1. IIpoir«6«c. 
TvSnh. 
ravih)roc. 
McAannroc. 

2. npoin'6«r 
'Aji^tApaot. 
am^fta owAa. 

2. npoircStf. 
Tirfrie. 

KcAAvunroe. 

3. IIpoir(ft««. 

1 A J< AflQf 

cf. iiiTm, 6. 

4. Proetfcea. 
> 

Hypseus. 

tt S*h$k 

Lycoph. 1204. 

Astycratia. 

2. *H A far pat. 

Kawarevr. 
arSpa wvpfapov. 
Uokv$6mp. 

6. 'HA^tcrpat. 

Kairai'evc. 

Ytyac 

L ’H kixTpai, 

Kaffavflvf. 

8. ’H A iter pa t. 

Ilapfapoireuof. 

6. Bleotrae. 

Dryas. 

VHA4P**- 

Oieodoxa. 

3. Nijitai. 
*EWo*Aoc. 
arijp owAfnj* 
KkCpaJC. 

Hcyoptve. 

1. N ij t t a t._ 
IlapOfrairaioc. 
'ATaAiyrq. 

3. Niflrat. 

nwAvkcucifv. 

(’EreoicAijs.) 

4. N^i'rat. 
T»troft*t*iV. 

2. Noltae. 

Eteoclee. 

2. 'Lpfiduvt (f). 

Astjnonn. 

4. ¥ Oyr«f. 

'imrofiifaiv. 
Tv$<*v irvpwvoov. 
YHpfiu*. 

5. Kpijyatat. 

IIoAvMW^t. 
Oorrtatff «r*»Aot. 
'Et«wcA^. 

4. Kpijvatat. 

(Tvx-opcSw*,) 

7. K pif*t$cf. 

T*te*(P). 

7. Culmina 
Dircaea. 

Menoeoeua. 
Haemon. x. 651. 

1, ’Oyaat^ , 

i<rw4p toe 

Chias. 

5. Boo/Saiat. 
Ilapwroraiof. 

Z#yt. 

Amp. 

3. *Oyvy cat. 
’IirwofU&mv. 
wwiry. 

7. *Oy vy tai. 
(Ilap0«roiraios.) 

2. 'Qyvyta*. 
Kaiwwff. 

1. Ogygiae. 

Creon. 

Bchion, x. 404. 

7. Kperov. 

* 

tih* 

Cbm-*'* 

8. 'Oft o Am tits. 

JAft*uipa<w. _ 
irijjjuto ovxcirifii'. 

A aoQivrjfi. 

i'OpoAvtSff. 

TvScv*. 
Adorn* ftepot. 

Tt rdtt npofjuj- 
0*vs. 

0. ’Oft oA«r<6«*. 

5 A 

Xt'Q pokutii s. 

*A Spcurrot. 

3. Homoloides. 

Haemon. 

3. 'A^peStnw. 

Chloris. 

7 'E/Jio^at. 
IIoAvrcunff. 
Aurtj, 

'EtcmA^t. 

7. 'Egftopat. 

*AtpaoT<K. 
«aror ixi&vai 
Wpa. 

5. ’Y 4> i o’ r a ». 
(*A£pa<rroc.) 
(At o* vkL itrrov 
\'p6r.) 

5. *Y iff i a r a i. 
IIoAvitfunff. 

6. Hypsietac. 

Eurymodon. 

6. 'Afwf. 

Tluira. 

(N«atpa.) 


Of the other four gates, the Homoloides is also 
the same in all the five writers. Ot the remaining 
three Aeschylus does not mention their proper 
names, but specifies two by their locality, one as 
near the temple of Athena Owa. and the other as 
the Northern gate (Bop^cucu toA at), and describes 
the last simply as the Seventh gate. The names 
of these three gates are nearly the same in the other 
four writers, the one near the temple of Athena 
Onca being called Crenaeae, and in Statius Culmina 
Dircaea, the Northern gate Ogygiae, and the Seventh 
gate Hypsistae, — Euripides, however, also giving the 
name of Seventh to the last -mentioned gate. 

Having described the position of the Electrae, 
Proetidm, and Neitae, it remains to speak of the 
position of the other four, which we shall take in 
the older of Aeschylus. The fourth gate was pro- 
bably situated on the western side of the city, And 
was called Crenaeae, beams* it was near one of the 
fountains of Dine* now caW Hapavdpn, situated 
upon the right bank of the river. Near that foun- 
tain was a bill, cdji d by the Greeks fry kos, whence 
Athena derived the name of Onca. Accordingly 
J&atnuL hi callin g the fourth gate Culmina Dir- 
ceea, «amdv4sZ the fountain and the hill. Non- 
nas, who oaDs this gate Oocaea, describes it at the 
giro time os situated towards the west. It is 
usually stated, on the authority of Hesychius, that 
the Custom gate is the same as the Ogygian; but 
this identification throi^i every tiling into confusion, 
While the change of three totters, proposed by Forch- 


hammer, brings the statement of Hesychius into 
accordance with the other writers. ( y O ytcay 'A Or) ms 
r&s ’Oyxoiar [install of ’flyvyiai] xuAas Arya, 
i. e. Aesch. Srjtt c. Thib. 486.) 

The fifth gale was called Oeygian from Ogygn s, 
the most ancient king of Thebes, in whose time* the 
deluge is said to have taken place. Now theic is no 
part of Thebes more exposed to inundation than the 
north of the city between the gates Neitae and Proe- 
tides, where the torrent Strophia descends into the 
plain. Here we may probably place the Opygian 
gate, which Aeschylus calls the Northern, from its 
position. 

The exact position of the sixth gate, called Homo- 
loides, and of the seventh, designated by its number 
In Aeschylus and Euripides, but by the name, of 
Hypsistae in the other writers, is doubtful. Forch- 
hammer maintains that these gates were in the 
southern part of the city, one oil either side of the 
gate Electrae; but none of his arguments are con- 
clusive; and the position of these gates must be le 
uncertain. Pausanias relates that, after the victory 
of the Epigoni at Glisas, some of the Thebans c 
to Hoinole in Thessaly; and that the gate, throng 
which the exiles re-entered the city, when they 
recalled by Thersander, was named the Homoloi » 
from Hor- u rru — n Forc - 
hammer 


Homole in Thessaly (ix. 8. §§ 6» ?)• F j 
ncr thinks that it would have been 
that the exiles entered the city by the same g* 
which they quitted it} and as the gato 
Glisas mit have been either in the souths or 
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eastern aide of the city, the gate. Homoloides most 
have been on the southern the Proetidee lay 

towards the east. But this is mere conjecture; and 
Leake supposes, with quite as much probability, that 
the Homoloidea was on the north-western side of the 
city, since the Thehans wouldfte-enter the city in 
that direction on their return item Homole. 


THEBAE BOEOTIAE. 1^3 
» city, and its monuments, of 
PausaaM * pm a Ml description, mast 
be treated more hMy. The city, as aheady 
marked, was divided pete two parts by dm torrent 
atrophia, of which the western half between this 
Strophia and th«££ft* „aa the Oadmeia, whSethe 
casten half beMe fe Stropfaia and the Iastetttts 



PLAN OP THEBES PROM FORCHHAMMER. 


o' S®"*Pic of the limenian Apollo, 
a ?**! la »the fountain of the iimenua 
f Athana Onca. 

J fountain of Dlrce. Paranortt. 

J- Theatre and Temple of Dlonysut. 

?■ ™«ment of Amphlon and Zethua. 
I l2 unm P ofSt - Theodore. 


9, Home of Pindar, 

A A. Bo«i to Plataea. 

BB. Road to Leuctr*. 

C C. Road to Tanagra. 

DD. Road to Chalela 
PE. Road to Acraephnlmn. 
FP. Road to Thwplae. 


4z 
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was the lower city (if mlrot irdAis), said to hare name from a village named Onoa or Onc&e. (Aesch. 
been added by Amphion and Zethus. (Pans. iz. 5. Sept c. Theb. IBS, 487, 501, with Sehol. ; Sobol. 
§§ 8 , 6 .) The Cadmeia is again divided by a slight in Ewripid. Phoen. 1069 ; Steph. B. «. «. f Oyt«dui 
depression near the fountain of Dirce and the Cre- Hesych. s. v. ‘'Oyaos ; Schol. ad Pmd. 01 ii. 89 * 
naean gate into two hills, of whioh the larger and 48; Tzetzes, ad Lycophron. 1225; PhavorinuB, «. v. 
the higher one to the south was the aoropolis *'Oy/ceu.) Sophocles also speaks of two temples of 
proper, and was called the Csdmeia tear' ffoxk* , Athena at TheSf.s (irpbs UaAAdSot kvAoTs vaoh, 
while the northern hill formed the agora of the Oed. Tyr. 20 ), in one of which, according to the 
acropolis (ttjj lucporbAevs byupd, Pans. lx. 12 . Scholiast, she was sumamed Oncaea, and in the 
§ 3). The eastern half of the city was also divided other Ismenia. In the valley between the two hills, 
between the Strophia and the Ismenus into two parts, there are still the remains of an aqueduct, partly 
of which the southern consisted of the hill Ismenius, nnder and partly aboveground, to which Dicaearchus 
and the northern of several minor eminences, known refers (<p4prrcu Si teal curb rfjs KaS/itlas Stop 
under the general name of Ampheion. (’Ametov, bpavh Bid o’ccAfyoov hy6pevov> /. c.) 

Arrian, Anab. i. 8 .) Aeschylus describes the tomb In the agora of the Cadmeia the house of Cadmus 
of Amphion as standing near the northern gate, is said to have stood ; and in this place were shown 
(Bofyalais tvAcus rbpGov k<xt avrbv Aurytvovs rtfins of the bedchamber of Hannouia and Semele , 
’Afitplovos, Sept. c. Theb. 528.) Hence Thebes con- j statues of Dionysus, of Pronomus, the celebrated 
stated of fonr parts, two belonging to the acropolis, musician, and of Kpaminondas; a temple of Amnion; 
and two to the lower city, the former being the ; the place where Teiresiaa observed the flight of 

acropolis proper and the agora of the acropolis, and i birds; a temple of Fortune ; three wooden statues 

the latter being the hill Ismenius and the Ampheion. | of Aphrodite, with the Humames of Urania, P&nde- 
Pausauias, leaving Potniae, entered Thebes on the mus, and Apocstrophia; and a temple of Dcmetw 
south by the gate Electrae, before which he noticed Thcsmophorus. (Pans. ix. 12. §§ 3 — 5, is. lb. 
the Polyandrium, or tomb of the Thebans who fell §§ 1—5.) 

fighting against Alexander. (Paus. ix. 8 . §§ 3, 4, 7, Crossing the torrent Strophia, Pausanias saw near 
ix. 10. § 1.) The explanation of Forchhammer that the gate Proetides the theatre with the temple of 

Alexander laid siege to the city on the south, and Dionysus (ix, 16. § 6 ). In this part of the city, to 

that he did not return from the gate Electrae to which Forchhammer gives the name of Ampheion, 
the Proetides, as Leake supposes, seems the most the following monuments are mentioned by Pauaa- 
probable. Accordingly the double lines of circum- nias (ix. 16. § 7, ix 17. §§ 1 — 4): ruins of the 
vallation, which the Thebans erected against tlie house of Lycus and & monument of Semele ; monu- 
Macedonian garrison in the Cadmeia, must have menta of the children of Amphion ; a temple of A r- 
been to the south of the city around the chief gates tennis Faciei a, and, near it, statues of Apollo Boe- 
of the Cadmeia. (Sec Arrian, i. 7, 8 .) Upon enter- dromius and of Hermes Agoraeus; the funeral pile 
ing the city through the gate Electrae, Pausanias (wi /pd) of the children of Amphion, distant half a 
notices the hill Ismenius sacred to Apollo, named stadium from their tombs; two statues of Athena 
from the river Ismenus flowing by it (ix. 10. § 2). Zosteria; and the monument of Zethus and Amphion, 
Upon the hill was a temple of Apollo, containing being a mound of earth. As the lower city was de- 
Beveral monuments enumerated by Pausanias. This sorted in the time of Pausanias, he does not mention 
temple is likewise mentioned by Pindar aud Hero- the agora ; but there ta no doubt that it contained one, 
dotus, both of whom speak of the tripods situated in if not more, since Sophocles speaks of several agorae 
its treasury. (Pind./tytk. xi. 7, seq.; Herod, v. 59.) ( Oed. Tyr. 20 ). 

Above the Ismenium, Pausanias noticed the fountain Outside the gate Proetides, on the road Chal- 
of the Ismenus, sacred to Area, and guarded by a cis, Pausanias names the monuments of Melanippus, 
dragon, the name of which fountain was Melia, as Tydeus, and the sons of Oedipus, and 15 stadia 
we have already seen (ix. 10. § 5). beyond the latter the monument of Teiresiaa. Pausa- 

Next Pausanias, beginning again from the gate nias also mentions a tomb of Hector and one of A»pho- 
Electrae, turns to the left and enters the Cadmeia dicus, at the fountain Oedipodeta, which ta perhaps 
(ix. 11. § 1, seq.). He does not mention the aero- the modern fountain of St. Theodore. On the same 
polta by name, but it ta evident from the list of the road was the village Teumeasus. (Pans. 18, **• 
monuments which he gives that he was in the Cad- 19. § 1.) After describing the road to Chalc is, 
meia. He enumerates the house of Amphitryon, Pausanias returns to the gate Proetides, outside 
containing the bedchamber of Alcmena, said to have which, towards the N., was the gymnasium of Iolws, 
bean the work of Trophonius and Agamedes ; a mo- a stadium, the heroum of lolaus, and, beyond tne 
nument of the children of Hercules by Megara ; the stadium, the hippodrome, containing the 
stone called 8 ophrontater ; the temple of Hercules of Pindar (ix 23. §§ 1, 2 > Pausanias tbw» oomes 
('H/mUxc«ok, Arrian, Anab. i. 8 ); and, near it, a to the road leading from the Ogygtan or 
gymnasium and stadium, both bearing the name of gate, to Acraephnium, after following winch ® 
this God; and above the Sophrontater an altar of turns to the city, and enumerates the objects outs 
Apollo JSpodius. the gate Neitae. Here, between the gate an [ f 

Pausanias next came to the depression between the river Dirce, were the tomb of Menoeceus, tne ^ 
acropolis and the agora of the' Cadmeia, where ho Croon, and a monument marking the •IE* w ** h i fl 0 f 
noticed an altar and statue of Athena, bearing the two sons of Oedipus slew each other. The w 
Phoenician surname of Onga ('Oyya), or Onca this locality was called the Syrma (2vpW b<M jy 
('"'Oyxa) according to other authorities, and said to gone, because, being unable to carry tb* 
have been dedicated by Cadmus (ix. 12. § 2). We of her brother Folvnices, she dragged it to ^ tb0 
know from Aeschylus that there waa originally a nal pile of Eteocles. On the 4n( j a 

temple of Athena Onca in this locality, which stood Dirce were the ruins of the house ot rm 
outside the city near one of the gates, whence the temple of Dindymeoe (ix. 2fi» §§ tfofogeand 

goddess was called drxbrroAir* Bom* derived the then appears to have returned to the gat 
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followed the road which ran fromjthis gate to On- 
chestus. He first mentions a Mtoplfco? Themis, then 
tempi os of the Fates and of Zeus Agoraeos, and, it 
little further, a statue of Hercules, sumamed Rhino- 
colustes, because he here cut off the nosee of the 
heralds of Orchomenus. Twenty-five stadia beyond 
was the grove of Demeter Cabeiria and Persephone, 
and 7 stadia further a temple of the Cabeiri, to the 



right of which was the Tenerie plain, and to the 
left a road which at the end of 50 stadia conducted 
to Thespiae (ix. 25. § 5, ix. 26. $§ 1, G). 

(Leiike, Noi'them Greece, vol. ii. p. 218. seq., vol 
iv. p. 573, seq.; Ulrichs, Topographic von Thebe n. , 
in Abhandl. der Bayer . A had. p. 413, seq. 1841 ; 
I’mrer, Thebana. Paradaxti , 1839 ; Forch hammer, 
Topographia Thebarum Ileptapylarum , Kiliac, 
1854.) 

THEBAE CORSICAE. [Corseia, No. 2.] 
THEBAE PHTHIO'TLDKS or PHTHIAE (0fj- 
6a.i al 4>0iwTiftcs, Polyb. v. 99; Strab. ix. p. 433; 
Tliebae Phthiae, Liv. xxxii. 33), an important town 
of Phthioti* in Thessaly, was situated in the north- 
eastern corner of this district, near the sea, and at 
the distance of 300 stadia from Larissa (Polyb. 

I . c.) It is not mentioned in the Iliad, but it was at 
a later time the most important maritime city in 
Thessaly, till the foundation of Demetrias, by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, about b. c. 290. (“ Thebas Phthias 
unum rnaritimum emporium fuisse quondam Thes- 
es (juaestuosum et fugifenim,” Liv. xxxix. 25.) It 
is first mentioned in b. c. 282, as the only Thessa- 
lian city, ^xcept Pelinnaewn, that did not take part 
in the Lamiac war. (Diod. xviii. 11.) In the war 
between Demetrius Poliorcetes and Cassander, in b. c 
302, Thebes was one of the strongholds of Cassander. 
(I)iod. xx. 110.) It became at a later time the 
chief possession of the Aetolians in northern Greece; 
hut it was wrested from them, after an obstinate 
810 S e , by Philip, the son of Demetrius, who changed 
its name into Philippopolis. (Polyb. v. 99, 100; 
f lcx *- xxy i- p. 51 3, ed, Wesseliug.) It was attacked 
y the consul Flamininus, previous to the battle of 

• noscephalae, B * °* 197, but without success. (Liv. 

xxxiii. 5; Polyb. xviii. 2.) After the defeat of Phi- 
tif’ th i! name Fhilippopolis was gradually dropped, 
°ugh both names are used by Livy in narrating 
he transactions .of the year b. c. 185. (Liv. xxxix. 
Ti ko ^ con ^ nue< l exist under the name of 
. s * n the time of the Roman Empire, and is 
nentioned by Hierocles in the sixth century. 

; j} hebao Thessalae Plin. v. 8. s. 15; 0fj€ai 4>0uu- 
* ;*» Ptol. hi. 13. § 17; Steph. B. #. v.; Hierocl. 
P- 642, ed. Wess.) The ruins of Thebes are situated 
a height half a mile to the north-east of A k- 
yl ei ' The entire oircuit of the walls and towers, 

, of the town and citadel, still exist; and the 
circumference is between 2 and 3 miles. The 
eatre, of which only a s mall part of the exterior 
Clr cular wall of the cavea remains, stood about the 
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centre of the city, looking towards the sea* (Leake, 
Northern Greece, mL n, p. 358.) 

THEBAIS. [Tjusbaf. AEGYirtt,] 

THEBE (©401?), a famous aneLent town in Myda, 
at the southern foot of Mount Plarius, which is often 
mentioned by Homer as governed by Eetion, the 
father of Andromache (IX i. 366, vi. 397, xxU. 479). 
The town is said to hare been destroyed during the 
Trojan War by Achilles {II ii. 691 ; Strab. xiii. pp. 
584. 585, 612, foil) It must have been restored 
aftot its first destruction, but it was decay*! in the 
titue of Strabo, and when Pliny (v. 32) wrdte^ it 
hajl entirely disappeared. Th«* belief of some of the 
ancient grammarians (Etym. M. s. v . ; Didym. ad 
Horn* Ik L 336; Disc. ad Hesiod. Scut. 49; and 
Luatath. ad Horn. II. ii. 691) that Thebe was only 
j another name for Adramyttmm, is contradicted by 
! the most express testimony of the best writers. 
Xenophon {Anab. vii. 8. § 7) places it between 
Ai.tandrus and Adramyttmm, and Strabo, perhaps 
more correctly, between Adramyttium and Carina, 
about 80 stadia to the north-east of the former. 
(Comp. Pomp. Mela, i. 18; Steph. B. s. v.') Al- 
though this town perished at an early period, its name 
remained celebrated throughout antiquity, being at- 
tached to the neighbouring plain (©ijGrjj ireS lov t 
Campus Thebanus), which was famed for its fer- 
tility, and was often ravaged and plundered by the 
different armies, whom the events of war brought 
into this part of Asia. (Herod, vii. 42 ; Xenoph. 
1. c.; Strab. xiii. p. 588; Liv. xxxvii. 19.) Ste- 
phanus B. {s. v.) mentions another town of this 
name as belonging to the territory of Miletus in 
Asia Minor. [L. S.] 

THECHES {Qiixn*), one of the highest points of 
Mount Paryadres in Pontus, south-east of Trapezus, 
on the borders of the country inhabited by the Ma- 
croncs. From it the Ten Thousand Greeks under 
Xenophon for the first time descried the distant 
Euxine. (Xenoph. Anal. iv. 7. § 21.) Diodorus 
Siculus (xiv. 29) calls the mountain X^viov ftpos ; 
but it still bears its ancient name Tekieh. (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ii. p. 768.) [L. S.] 

THECOA. [Tekoah.] 

THEGANUSSA [Messenia, p. 342, b.] 
THEI'SOA (Q*ia6a : Eth. ©ewodnjy). 1. A town 
of Arcadia, in the district Cynuria or Parrhasia, on 
the northern slope of Mt. Lycaeus, called after the 
nymph Theisoa, one of the nurses of Zeus. Its in- 
habitants were removed to Megalopolis upon the 
foundation of the latter city. Leake places it at the 
castle of St. Helen above Lavdha. Ross discovered 
Borne ancient remains N. of Andritz&na, which be 
conjectures may be those of Theisoa. (Pans. viii. 
38. §§ 3, 9, viii. 27. § 4; Steph. B. 8. tr.; Leake, 
Moi'ta y vol ii. p. 315, Pelupotmesiaca , p. 154; Ross, 
Retien im Peloponnes, vol. i. p. 101 ; Boblaye, 
Recherche* , p. 151.) 

2. A town of Arcadia, in the territory of Orcho- 
menus, the inhabitants of which also removed to 
Megalopolis. It is mentioned along with Methy- 
drium and Teuthis as belonging to the confederation 
(ouirr^Aeia) of Orchomenos. It is probably repre- 
sented by the ruins near Dimitaana. fPaus. viii. 
27. §§ 4, 7, viii. 28. § 3; Boss, p. 115.) 

THE1UM, a town of Athamania in Epeirus, of 
uncertain site. (Liv. xxxviii. 2.) 

THELINE. [Abelate.] 

THELPC'SA (©cXwoiwra, Pans, and Coins; TfA- 
tfwvtra, Polyb., Diod., and Staph. B. s. v. : Eth. €NA- 
wownos, Tthtyotovs), a town in the west of Arcadia, 
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situated upon the left or eastern bank of the river 
Ladon. Its territory was bounded on the north by 
that of Psophis, on the south by that of Heraea, on 
the west by the Eleia and Tisatis, and on the east by 
that of Cleitor, Tripolis, and Theisoa. The town is 
said to have derived its name from a nymph, the 
daughter of the river Ladon, which nymph was pro* 
hably the stream flowing through the lower part of 
the town into the Ladon. It is first mentioned in 
history in b. c. 952, when the Lacedaemonians were 
defeated in its neighbourhood by the Spartans. 
(Diod. xvi. 39.) In h. c. 222 it was taken by An- 
tigonus Doson, in the war against Cleomenes, and it 
is also mentioned in the campaigns of Philip. (Po- 
ly b. it 54, iv. 60, 73, 77 ; Sieph. B. a. v. TiA^owra; 
Plin. iv. 6. s. 20.) Its coins show. that it belonged 
to the Achaean League. (Leake, Peloponnetiaca , 
p. 206.) When Pausanias visited Thelpusa, the city 
was nearly deserted, so that the agora, which was 
. formerly in the centre of the city, then stood at its 
extremity. He saw a temple of Asclepius, and an- 
other of the twelve gods, of which the latter was 
nearly levelled with the ground. (Pans. viii. 25 
§ 3.) Pausanias also mentions two temples of some 
celebrity in the neighbourhood of Thelpusa, one 
above and the other below the city. The one above 
was the temple of Demeter Eleusinia, containing 
statues of Demeter, Persephone and Dionysus, made 
of stone, and which probably stood at the castle op- 
posite to Spathari (viii. 25. §§ 2, 3). The temple 
below the city was also sacred to Demeter, whom the 
Thelpusians called Erinnys. This temple is alluded 
to by Lycophron (1038) and Callimachus (Fr. 107). 
It was situated at a place called Onceium, where 
Oncus the son of Apollo, is said once to have reigned 
(viii. 25. § 4, seq.; Steph. B. a. ». "Oyafio*). Below 
thi* temple stood the temple of Apollo Oncaeates, tin* 
the left bank of the Ladon, and on the right bank that 
of the boy Asclepius, with the sepulchre of Trygon, 
said to have been the nurse of Asclepius (viii. 25. 
§ 1 1). The ruins of Thelpusa stand upon the slope 
of a considerable hill near the village of Vanena 
(Bdvtva). There are only few traces of the walls 
of the city. At the ruined church of St. John, near 
the rivulet, are some Hellenic foundations and frag- 
ments of columns. The saint is probably the suc- 
cessor of Asclepius, whose temple, as we learn from 
Pausanias. Blood longest in the city. There are 
likewise the remains of a Roman building, about 
12 yards long and 6 wide, with the ruins of an 
arched roof. There are also near the Ladon some 
Hellenic foundations, and the lower parts of six co- 
lumns. Below Vdnena there stands upon the right 
bank of the Ladon the ruined church ot St. Athana- 
sius the Miraculous, where Leake found the remains 
of several columns. Half a mile below this church 
is the village of TumJbtki , where a promontory pro- 
jects into the river, upon which there is a mound 
apparently artificial. This moand is probably the 
tomb of Trygon, and Tumbiki is the site of the 
the temple of Asclepius. 

Pausanias, in describing the route from Psophis 
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to Thelpusa, after mentioning the boundaries between 
the territories of the two states [Psophis], first 
crosses the river 'Amen, and then, at the distance of 
25 stadia, arrives at the ruins of a village Caus and 
a temple of Asclepius Cousins, erected upon the 
roadside. From this place the distance to Thelpusa 
was 40 »tadia% (Leake, Aforea, vol. ii. pp. 97, seq., 
250, seq., Pwopormesiaca, pp. 205, 222, 228; 
Bobluye, Recherche*, <fc. p. 152 ; Ross, Reisen im 
Peloponne a, p. Ill; Curtins, Pcloponntsoe, voL i. 
p. 370, seq.) 

THELUTHA, a fortress situated on an island in 
the Euphrates. It is mentioned by Ammianus 
(xxir. 2), who states that it was used as a treasury 
by the Persians. It is unquestionably the seine iw 
the Thilabus of Isidorus ( Stathm. Forth. 1), who 
gives & similar description of it, fnd places it at no 
great distance from another island' in the same river, 
Anatho. Zosimus, speaking of - the same region, 
notices a fortified island, which be calls Qpoipiov 
hx v P<krarov (iii. 15); probably the same pUct*. 
It is doubtless represented now by an island which 
Colonel Chesriey calls Telbes, Tilbw, or AnaUi ht 
(i. p. 53 and Maa). [V.j 

THEMEOTAR (fNpswrou, Ptol. v. 9. § 17), a 
people of Asiatic Sannatia. [T. H. D.J 

THEMMA. [Tema]. 

THEMISCYTtA (eifiUrtcvpa), a plain in the 
north of Pontus, about the mouths of the rivers Iris 
and Thermodon, was a rich and beautiful district, 
ever verdant, and supplying food for numberless herds 
of oxen and horses. It also produced great abun- 
dance of grain, especially pannick and millet ; and 
the southern parts near the mountains furnished a 
variety of fruits, such as grapes, apples, }»*ars, and 
nuts in such quantities that they were suffered to 
waste on the trees. (Strab. ii. p. 126, xii. p. M7, 
foil.; Aeschyl. Prom. 722; comp. Apollod. ii. 5. 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 370; Plin. vi. 3, xxiv. 102) 
Mythology describes this plain as the native country 
of the Amazons. 

A Greek town of the name of Themiscyra, at a 
little distance from the coast and near the mouth of 
tire Thermodon, is mentioned as early as the time of 
Herodotus (iv. 86; comp. Scylax, p. 33; Pans. i. 2. 
§ 1). Ptolemy (v. 6. § 3) is undoubtedly mistaken 
in placing it further west, midway between the Iria 
and Cape Heraclium. Scylax calls it a Greek town; 
but Diodorus (ii. 44) states that it was built by 
the founder of the kingdom of the Amazons. After 
the retreat of Mithridatea from Cyzicua, Themiscyra 
wo* besieged by Lucullus. The inhabitants on that 
occasion defended themselves with great valour; au 
when their walls were undermined, they sent bears 
and other wild beasts, and even swarms of bew» 
against the workmen of Lucullus (Appian, Mithrw- 
78). But notwithstanding tbeir gallant defence, t »e 
town seems to have perished on that occasion, 3 
Mela speaks of it as no longer existing (i. W 
Strabo does not mention it at all. (Comp- AJ° ‘ 
Peripl P. E, p. 11; Steph. B. s. *. Xainr/o.) Son* 
suppose that the town of TKermeh, at the men® ® 
the Thermodon, marks the sits of ancient Themwcy ’ 

but Hamilton (. Researches, i. p. 283) justly 

that it must have been situated a little forth 
land. Ruins of the plane do not appear to ' ' n f 

those which Texier regards as indicating the " 
Themiscyra, at a distance of two days 
the Halys, on the borders of Galatia, cannot w* ' 
have belonged to it, but are in all g i 

remains of Taviutm *• 


the 
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THEMIS0N1UM. 

THEMISO'NIUM(©*M«rriWo»'- Eth. Stfuadmos), 
a town of Phrygia, near the borders of Pisidia, 
whence in later timee it was warded as a town of 
Pisidia. (Strab. xii. p. 576; fSa. x 32; Ptol v. 

2. § 26 ; Steph. B. §. v. ; Pita v/29 ; HiarocL p. 
674 ; Geogr. Bar i. 18.) Pausaaias relates that 
the Themisonians showed a cave, about 30 stadia 
from their town, in which 4 ; on the advice of Heracles, 
Apollo, and Hermes, they had concealed their wives 
and children during an invasion of the Celts, and 
in which afterwards they set up statues of these di- 
v mines. According to the Penting. 1 able, Theftfe* 
mum was 34 miles from Laodiceia. Anuideli (£& 
cowries, ii. p. 136), guided by a coin of the place, 
fixes its site on the river Axanes, and believes the 
ruins at Kai Hisear to be those of Thcroiaaniuxn.; tat 
Kiepert (in Prana’s Fftttf Insckriften, p. 22) thinks 
that the rums oft KM Hissnr, wb 5 ch ArundeU 
take*' to marie tire site of Cibyra, are those a f 

Thtnm-.onium. [LSJ , 

I ULNAE (€kwd, Calhm. m Jon. 42; Steph. B. j 
s v. 'OfA<pd\tor), a town of Crete close on the Om- 
phahan plain, and near Cnassua. It not on the very 
it must have been close to the Costello Temenos 
ol tie Venetians, which was built a. p. 961, when 
the Cretans, under their Saracenic leaders, were 
vanquished by Nicephorus Phwas and the forces of 
the Bj/mntine emperor. (Pa*hley, Travels , vol. i. 

]) 224. comp. Finlay, Byzantine Empire , vol. i. p. 
377; Gibbon, c. lii.) [E. B. J.] 

THENAE (©tvof), a maritime city of Byzacium 
in Africa Proper, at the mouth of a Btnall river which 
tell into the Syrtis Minor, and 216 miles SE. of 
Carthage. (Plm. v. 4. a. 3.) By Strabo it is called 
■ii (rift a (xui p. 831), and by Ptolemy &odva, or 
WcWai (i. 15. § 2, iv 3. § 11). At a later period 
it lierame a Roman colony with the name of Aelia 
Augusta Mercurialis (Gruter, Inzer, p. 363, of. 
ltm Ant. p 59, also pp. 46,47, 48, 57). Now 
Thami, or Tiny. [T. H. D.l 

THLODORIAS. [Vacca.] 

IHEODORO POLLS (©ettJSwpdiroAir, Procop. die 
^led. iv 6, 7), a town of Moesia Inferior, founded by 
the emperor Justinian. [T. H. D.] 

THKODO'SIA (BeoSoola, Ptol. in. 6. § 3), a 
flourishing colony of the Milesians, on the coast of 
the Chersonesus Taunca, in European Saimatia, 
J'lth a harbour capable of containing 100 ships. 
(Strah. vii. 309; Arimn, Per. P Eux. p. 20) In 
the dialect of the natives, it was called Ardabda 
( ApSrfgfia, Anon. Per. P. Eux. p. 5), which is said 
to have signified, in the dialect of the Tanrians, 
*>even gods” (Pallas, i. p. 416), and at a later pe- 
riod Kapha (K<f<pa, Const Porphyr. de A dm. Imp . c, 
o3); wlulbt by the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 3, v. 11) we 
in d it named Theodosiopohs. It enjoyed an exten- 
^e commerce, particularly in corn (Dem. adv. Lept. 
P* *j 5), but appears to have been ruined before the 
?® e °f Arrian, in the beginning of the second cen- 
Ur J. (Arrian, L c.) Yet it continues to be men- 
ioned by later writers (Polyaen. v. 23; Amm. 
& c Tv XXil * 8 ‘ § 36 i Oros. i. 2; Steph. B. t. v. 

/. Yet should not, perhaps, allow these writers 
Mil autfcont y; at aI1 events the veiy name of the 
of tT n co ^ on y appears to have vanished in the time 
wh f JT*? m * )eror Confi t*ntine Porphyrogenitus, under 
^ j 81 te on w kich it stood was already called 
k >*** Adm. Imp , c. 43; cf. Neumann, Die BeU 

t i 1H , n x' 1 * Sfythenlanae, p. 469.) Clarke imagined 
wherv tv, ^ 4iscoTer «l its ruins at Stara Crim, 
here are still some magnificent remains of a 
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Greek city (TVow. ii p. 154, sq.; of. p. ISO sad 
note); but the more general, mid perhaps better 
ibunded opinion is* ibat h stood, near4ts namesake, 
the modern Caffa ttt Theodosia. (Cf, B*otal-B»Cheito, 
Ant. du Bosp. CM a, p. 30; Dubois, v. p, 260,) 
For coins and inecript ions, see iSfaler, Non* ACL 
Acad. Petrop. txv. p. 122, and Mb/s. de St* Peter 
i*. p. 649, sq.; Clarke, Trav. ii. I48,sq. [T.H.&1 
TIIEODOSIO'POLIS (alto tolled Arm), a town 
Ln the SE. of Thraoe, on the road fiom CypseU to 
B> xanuum, a start distance to the E. o! the souroa 
uf the rivet Metis. Anrndanus (xxvic 4. § *12) men. 

It by the latter name as otte of the two ebStif 
towaref Eanma, the designation is his time of tta^ 
SE. Mon ef Thrace. [J.JL] 

TIfEODOMO'POLlS (©eoBocriodvoAis, Procop 
de And iit. 5), a city in Armenia Major, founded by 
Theodosius II. to keep the Armenians in subjection 
It was enlarged by the emperor Anastasius, ana its 
fortifications were much strengthened by Justinian. 
(Procop. B. P. L 10.) It lay 6. of the Araxes and 
42 stadia S. of die mountain m which the Euphrates 
rises, the present BingoL (Id. Ib. 17; cf. Ritter, 
Erdk. x p. 79, seq.) Theodosiopohs enjoyed an ex- 
tensive commerce. (Const. Porph} r. de Adm. Imp. 
45.) &*ne writers identify it with Arzeroum 
(Ritter, 76. pp 80, 271, Beq.; Zeune, p. 431) ; but 
according to D’Anville ( Geogr Anc. n. p. 99, sq.) 
it lay 35 miles E. of that place. (Cf. Chaidin, 
ii. p. 173, sq.; Hamilton, Asia Minor , <fc. i. p. 
178; Gibbon, Decline and Fall , iv. p. 108, ed. 
Smith.) [T. H. D.] 

THEODOSTOTOLIS, in Mysia. [Perpebkma.] 
THLON OCHEMA. [Libya, p. 179, b.l 
THEOPHA'NIUS (0€tM^ios, Ptol. v. 9. § 3), a 
river of Asiatic Ss’-matu, which fell into the Palua 
Maeotis, between the greater and less Rhombites. 
(Cf. Amm Ma»o xxii. 8. § 29.) [T. H D.] 

THEO'POLIS. This place in Gallia, with a 
pure Greek name, was neai Sisteron, in the depart- 
ment of Basses- Alpes , on the left bank of the Dru- 
entia (7>tiraficc). An inscription cut on the slope 
of a rock in honour of Dai dan us, praefect of the 
Praetorium of Gallia in the time of Honorius, and 
in honour of his mother, informs us that they made 
a road for this town by cutting both sides of the 
mountains, and they gave it walls and gatee. The 
place is still called Theoux , and there are said to be 
remains there. (D’Anville, Notice, &c ) [G. L.J 
THERA (B^pa, Ion. 64pip Eth. © ripauos ; 
Santorin ), an island in the Aegaean sea, and the 
chief of the Spor&des, is described by Strabo aB 200 
stadia in circumference, opposite the Cretan island 
of Dta, and 700 stadia from Crete itself. (Strab. 
x. p. 484.) Pliny places Thera 25 Roman miles 
S. of Ios (iv. 12. s. 23). Thera is said to have 
been formed by a clod of earth thrown from the ship 
Argo, to have received the name of Calliste, when 
it first emerged from the sea, and to have been first 
inhabited by the Phoenicians, who were left there 
by Cadmus. Eight generations afterwards it was 
colonised by Lacedaemonians and Minyae under the 
guidance of the Spartan Theras, the son of Autesion, 
who gave his name to the island. (Herod, iv. 147, 
seq.; Find. Pyth. iv. 457; Calhn. ap. Strab. viii. p. 
347, x p. 484; Apoll. Bhod. iv. 1762; Pans. iii. 
1. § 7, iii. Iff- § 6, vii- 2. § 2.) Its only im- 
portance in history is owing to its bring the mother- 
city of Cyrene in Africa, which was founded by 
Battus of Thera in b.c. 631. (Herod, iv. 150, 
seq.) At this time Thera contained seven districts 
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(X«p0<, Herod, iv. 153.) Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 26) 
has preserved the Dames of two places, Eleusin or 
Eleusis, and Oea; and a third, called Melaenaef 
occurs in an inscription. (Bdckh, Inscr. no. 2448.) 
Like Melos, Thera sided with the Lacedaemonians 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian War 
(Thuc. ii. 9), but of its subsequent history we have 
no information. 

Thera and the surrounding islands are remarkable 
as having been the soene of active volcanic operations 
in ancient as well as in modern times. In con- 
sequence of the survey made by command of the 
English Admiralty, we now possess precise infor- 
' station respecting these islands, the result of which, 
with additional particulars, is given by Lieutenant 
Leyoester in a paper published in the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, from which the following 
account is chiefly taken. Thera, now called Santorin, 
the largest of the group, has been likened in form to 
a horse-shoe; but a crescent with its two points elon- 
gated towards the west would be a more exact de- 
scription. The distance round the inner curve is 12 
miles, and round the outer 18, making the coast-line 
of the whole island 30 miles ; its breadth is in no 
part more than 3 miles. Opposite to Thera west- 
ward is Therasia, which still bears the same name. 
(Str&b. i. p. 57, v. p. 484; Steph. B. s. v. Srjpaala ; 
Ptal. iii. 15. § 28; Plin. ii. 87. s. 89, iv. 12. s. 70.) 
Its circuit is 74 miles, its length from N. to S. 
about 2 1 miles, and its breadth a mile. About 
If mile S. of Therasia, lies Aspronisi, or White 
Island, only a mile in circuit, and so called from 
being capped with a deep layer of pozzolana : the 
name of this island is not mentioned by the ancient 
writers. These three islands, Thera, Therasia, and 
Aspronisi, enclose an expanse of water nearly 18 
miles in circumference, which is in reality the 
crater of a great volcano. The islands were origin- 
ally united, and were subsequently separated by 
the eruption of the crater. In the centre of this 
basin three volcanic mountains rise, known by the 
name of Kammeni or the Burnt, (Kappirt), i. e. 
tcavpAirq instead of KtKavptrq), and distinguished 
as the Palaea or Old, the Nea or New, and the 
Mikra or Little. It was formerly asserted that 
the basin was unfathomable, but its depth and shape 
have been clearly ascertained by the soundings of 
the English Survey. Supposing the basin could be 
drained, a gigantic bowl-shaped cavity would appear, 
with walls 2449 feet high in some places, and no- 
where less than 1200 feet high, while Die Kam- 
menis would be seen to form in the centre a huge 
mountain 54 miles * n circumference with throe 
summits, the Palaea Kamm&ni, the Nea Kammeni, 
and the Mikra Kctmmini , rising severally from the 
bottom of the abyss to the height of 1606, 1629, 
and 1560 feet The rim of the great crater thus 
exposed would appear in all parts unbroken, except 
at the northern point between Thera and Therasia, 
where there is a chasm or door into the crater about 
a mile in width, and 1170 feet in depth midway 
between the two islands. (See Map, B.) If we 
now suppose the waters of the Aegaean let in, 
the edges of the crater, forming the inner curve of 
Thera and Therasia, rise above the sea from the 
height of 600 to 1200 feet, and present frightful 
precipices, of the colour of iron dross, except where 
their summits are capped with a deep layer of poz- 
xolana. The Palaea KammM is 32 8 feet above the 
water; the Mm Kammdni 851 feet; and the Mikra 
KammSni 222 feet. 


Thera, Theresia, and Aspronisi are all composed 
of volcanic matter, except the southern part of 
Thera, which oontains Mount Elias, of limestone 
formation, the peak of which rises 1887 feet above 
the level of the Bea, and is the highest land in the 
island. This mountain must have been originally « 
submarine eminence in the bed of the Mediterranean 
before the vScanio cone Was formed (Lyell, Prin- 
ciples of Geology, p. 445, 9fch ed ). 

The first appearance of the three Kammdnu be- 
longs to historical times, and has been narrated by 
severe] writers. The Nea Kammdni, which is the 
largest of the group, did not emerge till the year 
1707; but the other two were thrown up in ancient 
times. The exact time of their ap]iear&nce, how- 
ever, is differently related, and it iB difficult, and in 
some cases impossible, to reconcile the conflicting 
statements of ancient writere upon the subject. It 
appears certain that the oldest of these islands is the 
most southerly one, still called the Palaea or Old 
Knmmkm. It burst out of the sea in s. c. 197, 
and received the name of Hiera, a same frequently 
given in antiquity to volcanic mountains. This fact 
is stated by Eusebius, Justin, Strabo, and Plutarch 
It is related by Strabo that flames burst oftt of the 
sea for four days, and that an island was formed 12 
; stadia or 14 English mile in circumference. (Eosefc 
Chron. p. 144, Olymp. 145. 4; Justin, xxx. 4; 
Strab. i. p. 57; Plufc. de Pgth . Or. 11. p. 399.) 
The unanimous statement of these four writers is. 
however, at variance with that of Pliny (ii. 87. s. 89), 
who says ** that iu the 4th year of the 135th Olympiad 
[b. c. 237] there arose Thera and Therasia; between 
these islands, 130 years later [b. c. 107], Hiera, 
also called Automate; and 2 stadia from the 
latter, 1 10 years [a. i>. 3] afterwards, in the con- 
sulship of M. Junius Silanus and L. Baibas, on the 
8lh of July, This." In another passage he says 
(iv. 12. s. 23): “ Thera, when it first emerged from 
the sea, was called Calliste. Therasia was after- 
wards torn away from it; between the two there pre- 
sently arose Automate, also called Hiera; and in our 
age Thia near Hiera." Seneca refers apparently to 
the events mentioned by Pliny, when he states (Qu- 
Nat. ii. 26), upon the authority of Posidonius, that 
an island arose in the Aegaean sea “ in the memory 
of our ancestors" (majorain nostromm memoria),and 
that the same thing happened a second time “ in our 
memory ” (nostra memoria) in the consulship of Va- 
1 lerius Asiatic us [a. d. 46], (Comp. Qu. Nat. vi.2L) 

According to the preceding statements there would 
have been five different eruptions of islands in tho 
space of little more than 200 yearn. First l her* 
and Theresia themselves appeared in B. C. 237, ac- 
cording to Pliny; secondly Hiera, according to hm- 
bins, Justin, Strabo, and Plutarch, in b. c. 19' j 
thirdly Hiera or Automate, according to Pliny, 1 
years later than the first occurrence, oon&equcn j 
in b. c. 107; fourthly, according to Pl»oJ» J 
years afterwards, Tbia, that is in A. d. 3; £ 

according to Seneca and other writers, wno ^ 
mentioned presently, an island in the reign 


r Claudius, a. d, 46. # — * in 

it is evident that there ts seme g*°® . ^ 

:t of Pliny, er that he has tm&* 
ties with a carelessness which » not w ^ 
im. The most surprising thing. * , g7 
itted the eruptions of the Islands in* ^ 
D. 46, which «* 

*• Hi* ctetenwnt tbrtTU»» B 0I ^py, 
peered in the 4th year of the 13 fitb v» 
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i. e. b. 0. 287, is absurd, as they are mentioned by in the eruption of 1650, or it .was simply an addition 
Callinns and Herodotus, and must have existed even to the ancient Mom, of which the* aTO so toe in- 
long before the time of those inters; but if we an p- . j stances at a later -period. It is apparently to this 
pose a slight error in the numerals in the text or eruption that the statement of Po&&Ofdus ; quoted by 
Pliny (reading “ Olympladis exxxxv anno quart© ” Seneca, refers. The last statement of Pliny that a 
instead of “Olympiads cxxxv anno quarto*'), we new island, named Thia, was throws np 2 stadia 
have the very year (b.c. 197) in which Eusebius from Tbia in the eotteulship <rf If. famm ailunaa 
and Justin place the appearance of Hiera. There and L. Balbus, on the 8th of July, is so exact that S 
can be little doubt, therefore, that Pliny’s authorities seems hardly possible to reject iti but hero a flfcfa is 
referred to this event, and that it was only through an error in the data. If We take the numbers as 
carelessness that he spoke of the appearance of Them they stand, this event would have happened in A. a 
and Theroux in that year. Thus the fust eta*. 8, at, according to ^corrected number*, m a. ». 48, 
ment of Pliny may be reconciled with the account* where* we know that M. Jamas Silanes and L. 
of Eusebius, Justin, and the other write* Tte 3$)Jbw%*r<e consuls in a to. 19. No other writers 
appearance of the second aland, to which he falsely ***** speaks of an eruption of an island in thtf 
transfers the name of Hiera from the earlier rod*- year, which, if it actually happened, must again 
rence, must be placed in b. c. 67, according to the have disappeared. Moreover, it is strange that Pliny 
corrected chronology. This island no longer exists; should have passed over the eruption of the real 
and it must therefore either have been thrown up Thia, or Mikra Kammrni , which occurred in his life- 
and disappeared again immediately, as was the case I time, in the consulship of Valerius Asiaticus, and in 
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A. Shoal formed by the submarine Toleanic eruption 
„ in 1600. 

B. Entrance to the crater. 

g. Afemo-ftom and ruined city, PtpbabW Theta. 

E. Submarine ruin* at Kamari t probably Oea. 

"• Ruins at Pertma* 


G. C. Etomiti* . , 

H. Ruins, protewbly of 

I. Modern capital Thera or Pkrra. 
K« Promontory of Skorth 

1. Merowuii. 
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the reign of Claudios, jld. 46. This errant, with which is 351 feet high. From 1713 down to the 
thfc difference of only a single yeat, is mentioned by present day there has been no farther eruption, 
sevenfl writers. (Sense. Qu. Nat ii. 36, vi. 31; There are several thermal and mineral springs at 
Dion Cass. lx. 29; AnreL Viet. Cart. 4, Epit. 4;. Thera and the surrounding islands, of which Lieut. 
Orae. vii. 6; Amm. Marc. xrii. 7; Georg. Cedigti. Leyoegter gives an account, and which are mom 
i. p. 197, ed. Par.) Moreover Pliny himself, in folly described by Landerer in the treatise entitled 
another passage (iv. 12. 8. 23), says that Thia ap- Ilffpl rvv iv %i\p f (Zavrophrp) depM« v 
peared in our age (“in noetro aero”), which can Athens, 1635. *The most important are the iron 
hardly apply to the consulship of Silanns and Balboa, springs in a bay on the SE. eide of Nea KammfaL 
since he was not born till a.d. 23. There are springs on the NE. side of Palaea Kum- 

In A. d. 726, daring the reign of Leo the Isanrian, ntrfru, likewise near Cape Eaeomiti in the south of 
Hiera, or the Palaea Kammeni , reoo ved an augments- Thera, and at other places. Fresh water springs are 
tion on the NE. side. (Theoph. Chronogr. p. 338, very rare at Thera, and are only found round Mount 
ed. Paris.; Cedren. i. p. 454, ed. Paris.; Nicephor. Eliot springing from the limestone. The inhabitants 
p. 37, ed. Par.) There have been several eruptions depend for their supply of water upon the rain which 
in modern times, of which a full account is given by they catch in the tanka during the winter. 

Lieut Leycester and Ban. Of these one of the most The principal modern town of the island is now 
important was in 1573, when the Mikra Kammim called Thera, or Phira, and is situated in the centre 
is said DO haws been formed But as we have already of the curve of the golf. When Toomefort visited 
seen from several authorities that an island was Thera, the capital stood upon Hie promontory Skaro, 
farmed in the mgn of Claudius, a.d. 46, we must a little to the N. of the present capital, and imme- 
euppoee either that the last-mentioned island sunk d lately under the towu of MerovoqtL, The pro- 
mt© the sea at some unknown period, and made its montory Skaro projects about one third of a mile 
appearance a second time as the Mikra Kammeni in into the sea; and upon it are the remllln of a castk 
1573, or that there was only an augmentation of built by the dukes of Naxos. The chief town in the 
the Mikra KammJni in this year. The latter Bup- island, after the capital, is Epanomeria, oo the NW. 
position is the more probable, especially since Father promontory, and directly opposite to Theraida. As 
Richard, who record* it, was not an eye-witness, but space is of the utmost value in this small inland, 
derived his information from old people in the island. all the principal towns are built upon the very edge 
There was another terrible eruption in 1650, which of the cliffe, and present a very singular appearance, 
Father Richard himself saw. It broke oat at an perched in some cases more than 900 feet above 
entirely different spot from all preceding eruptions, the sea. Wood being very scarce, the houses are 
outside the gulf, off the NE. coast of Thera, about excavated in the face of the vast beds of poxzo- 
3| miles from C. Kolumbo , in the direction of los lana. In order to make approaches to the towns 
and Anydros. This submarine outbreak lasted about upon the cliffs, the inhabitants have cut zig-zag stairs 
three months, covering the sea with pumice, and or roads in the sides of the precipices. The msd 
giving rise to a shoal, which was found by the upon the summit runs along the edge of the preci- 
English Survey to have 10 fathoms water over it. paces, and, in many cases, over the habitations, whirn 
(See map. A.) At the same time the island of are built in the face of them. The population of the 
Thera was violently shaken by earthquakes, in which island in 1848 was about 14,000, and, including 
many houses were overthrown, and a great number Theresia, about 14,380. In the time of Toumeiort 
of persons and animals were killed by the pestilential there were 10,000 inhabitants, so that the increase 
vapours emitted from the volcano. The sea inundated has been nearly a third in about 150 yeara The 
the flat eastern coast of the island to the Atent of island is carefully cultivated ; and the chief produc- 
tive Italian miles inland. The ruins of two ancient tion is wine, which is mostly exported to the Russian 
towns at Perissa and Kamari were disinterred, the ports in the Black Sea. 

existence of which was previously unknown, and The antiquities of the island have been explained 
which must have been overwhelmed by some previous at length by Roes and Lieut. Leycester. There are 
eruption of volcanic matter. The road also, which remains of an ancient city situated on the SE. priit 
then existed round Cape Metsa-Vomo , was sank of the island, upon the summit of Mesta-Vouno, s 
beneath the waters. mountain about 1100 feet above the level of the 

For the next 50 years, or a little longer, the vol- sea, connected with Mount Eliot by the ridge of the 
canie fires slept, but in 1707 they burst forth with SeUada. The mountaiu of Metta-Votmo slopes rad- 
redoubled fury, and produced the largest of the those denly off to the precipices on the NE. side, which 
burnt islands, the Nea Kammdni. It originally coif, rise perpendicularly 600 feet above the water end 
sis ted of two islands. The first which rose was called form the cape of the same name. The walls exhibit 
the White Island, eompoeed of a mass of pumice ex- masonry of all ages, from the most ancient Cyclopean 
tremely porous. A few days afterwards there ap- to the regular masonry of later times. The walls 
peared a large chain of dark rocks, oomposed of may still be traced, and enclose a circuit of only 
brown trachyte, to which the name of the Black seven-tenths of a mile ; but the booses appear to 
Island was given. These two islands were gradually have been built terrrfce-faebion uro the eide of tne 
united; and in the course of the eruptions, the black hill. Several inscriptions, fragmjds of ***"lj®*/ 
rocks became the centre of the actual island, the and other antiquities, have been discovered • 
Nea Kammkn, The White Island was first seen The name of this city lias been a subject of son* 
on the 23rd of May, 1707, and for a year the dis- dispute. In an inscription found below Metso- 
charges of the volcano were incessant After this si Kamari , in the church of St Nicholas, the nw“ 
time the eruptions were tea frequent; but they con- Oea occurs, which, as we have already seen, » 
tinned to occur at intervals in 1710 and 1711; and of the two towns mentioned by Ptolemy. » . 
it was not till 1712 that the fires of the volcano an inscription upon some steps eat out « 
became extinct. The island £e now about 24 miles rock of Metsa-Vomo we find fiMif* that 

in circuit, and has a perfect cods at its SE. side, however, docs not consider this to be a P* 005 , 
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Thera was the name of the city, supposing that 
« IMS hart signifies only the Political community of 
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2. The southern IteMA or Tsmtuu* Sria- 
KiW’tiAE (ScwcodL situated on the SW.ceiwt of 


the Tberaeans. On the otherVnd, it was so usual Uhe island, aiwi,asiteimmeimp^# 7 ^ntHetemtary 
for the islands of the Aeg&ean to possess a capital of L# Belmus, though at a distance # AO infos fate 
the same name, that, taken in connection with the * **“*■ **■- ^ -* * — * — A — 1 — 

inscription last mentioned, it is probable, either that 
Ptolemy has accidentally omitted the name of the 
capital, or that in his time the Theraeans had re- 
moved from the lofty site at Jtfessa- Vouno to Oea upon 
the sea-coast at Kamari, where submarine ruins Still 
exist Upon the other or 6. side of the CopeJfaste* 

Vouno, at Perissa, there are also so many ancient pfr 
mains as to lead us to suppose that this was the rite if 
an ancient city, but no inscription has been dfateeted 
to give a clue to its name. Upon either side el the 
mountain of Messa- Vouno there are numerous tombs 
South of Perissa is C. Exomiti, and a fittle to 
the N. of this cape there are the remains of an 
ancient city, which is probably the Eleusis of Pto- 
lemy. Hem are $be nuns of a mole under water, 
and upon the aid* of the mountain many curious 
tombs. Thom am likewise some ruins and tombs 
at C. Koiwmfot in the NE. of the island, which 
Uos& conjectures may be the site of Melaenae. The 
island of Theresia possessed a town of the same 
name (PtoL iii. 15. $ 28), the ruins of which were 
discovered by Ross opposite Epunomeria in Thera. 

(Beside?. the earlier writers, such as Tournefort and 
others, the reader is particularly referred to Ross, 

Jieism auf dm Griechischen Inseln , vol. i. pp. 53, 
spq , 86, seq., 180, seq.; and Lieut. Leycester, Some 
A rcount of the Volcanic Group of Santorin or 
7 hern, in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Sinety, vol. xx p. l,seq.) 

'1 HE RAM LOS or THRAMBUS (e^foy, 

Heiod. vii. 123; Spdp€os, Steph. B. s v.; epap€r)ts, 

V\hix, p. 26; BpapSouoia btipds, Lyeophr. 1404), 
a town of the peninsula Pallene, in Chalcidice 111 
.Macedonia, is called a promontory b) Stephanus B., 
and is hence supposed by Leake (Northern Greece , 

'<»!• in p. 156) to have occupied a position very near 
the promontory Canastraeum, the most southeily 
puint of Pallene; but from the oider of the names in 
beylax we would rather place it at the promontory 
upon the western side of the peninsula, called Poai- 
dium by Thucydides (iv. 129). 

THERANDA, a town of Moesis, now Trenonitza 
(Geogr. Rav. iv. 15; Tab. Peut.). [T. H. D.] 

THERAPNAE (Sfpdxvai : Eth 9epawra<or), a 
plate in the territory of Thebes, between this city 
and the Asopua. (Eurip. Bacch. 1029 ; Strab. U, 
p. 409 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 369.) 

THERAPNE. [Sparta, p. 1029, b.] 

THERA'SIA. [Thera.] 

therio'DES sinus (enpu&tvs * 6 *™, Ptoi. 

vn. 3 . § 2 ), a gulf on the coast of the Sinae, be- 
aeen the promontories Notium (Ndriov), and 
ontyron (XarvpoHf). Perhaps the gulf of Tonkin, 

™ between the Cape SL James and the river 
oi lampodja. fT. H. U.l 

Tu?, RMA * rTHEB8At/>HICA.l 
11IERMAE (9 eppeu, Eth. Therm i tan us) was the 
J® 16 of two cities in Sicily, both of which derived 
eir from their position near hot springs. 


- VMUil | IW4I4VU WWW 

J; I he northern Thermae, sometimes called for 
mat motion’s sake Thermae Himerensks (now 
fo*!? • ’ was situated on the N. coast of the island, 
immadlat* neighbourhood of the more ancient 
/ °f Himera, to the place of which it may be oon* 
Heawiuhi5toryisgiwin 


thte city in the direction of Agrigentum. Them 
can be no doubt that it occupied the same site m 
the modern tow^ «f Sdacca, about midway betwgen 
the site of Selins** and the mouth of the liter HatyM 
cus ( ittrtate), where there stSfi eiriet eulpfarsoue 
waters, which am in eemmt ute- (Smyth’* Sicily, 
p 217 ; Ctover, &fc%p. 2%$,) We have 90 acetebt 
of the oEtatesfia of » team m the site during |fce 
period of the independence of &dbus, though then* 
whittle doubt that the thermal Waters would alwayfr 
have attracted some population to the root Nor 
even wader the Romans did the place attain to any- 
thing like the same importance with the northern 
Thermae; and there is little doubt that Pliny ie 
mistaken in assigning the rank of a colonia to the 
southern instead of the northern town of the name. 
[Himkra.] Strabo mentions the waters (ra 65«ra 
rd leMwdmo, Strab. vi. p. 275); and they are 
again noticed in the Itineraries under the name of 
Aquae Labodes or Labrodes (I tin. Ant. p. 89 ; Tab . 
Peut ) £E H B ] 

THERMAICUS SINUS. [Thkssai,oeica.] 
THERMO'DON (9 *pfu&w: Thermeh), a river of 
Pontus, celebrated in the story about the Amazons, 
is described by Pliny (vi. 3) as having its sources 
m the Amazonian mountains, which are not men- 
tioned by any other ancient writer, but are believed 
still to retain their ancient name in the form of 
Mason Dpgh. (Hamilton, Researches, i. p. 283.) 
Strabo (xii. p. 547) places its many sources near 
Phan&roea, and says that many streams combine to 
form the Thermodon. Its cour-e is not very long, 
but its breadth was nevertheless three plethra, and it 
was a navigable river (Xen. Anab. v. 6. § 9, vi. 2. 

§ 1; Arnan, PeripL P.E. p. 16.) It discharged 
itself into the Euxme near the town of Themiscyra, 
at a distance of 400 stadia to the north-east of the 
mouth of the Iris. This river is very often noticed 
by ancient writers. See Aeschyl. Prom. 274 t SuppL 
290; Herod, ix. 27, Scylax, p. 33; Strab. i. p. 52, 
vn. p. 298 ; Anon. PeripL P. E. p. 10 ; Ptol. v. 6. 

§ 4 ; Tump. Mela, i. 19; Plin. xi. 19, xxxvii. 37; 
Virg. Aen. xi. 659 ; Ov. ex Pont. iv. 19. 51 ; Pro- 
pert. iv. 4. 71, and many other passages. [L. S.] 
THERMOPYLAE (Stppowvbeu), at simply 
PYLAE (IIuAcu), that is, the Sot Gates or the 
Gates, a celebrated narrow pass, leading from 
Thessaly into Locris, and the only road by which 
an enemy can penetrate from northern into southern 
Greece. It lay between Mount Oeta and an in- 
accessible morass, forming the edge of the Maliao 
gulf. In consequence of the change in the coarse of 
the rivers, and in the configuration of the coast, 
this pass is now very different from its condition 
in undent times ; and it is therefore necessary 
first to give the statement of Herodotus and other 
ancient writers respecting the locality, and then to 
compare it with its present state. In the time of 
Herodotus the river Spercheius flowed into the mm 
in an easterly direction at the town of Anticyra, 
considerably W. of the pass. Twenty stediaE. 
of the Spereheius waa another nver, called I>yras, 
and again, 20 stadia further, a third river, named 
Melas, 5 stadia from which was the oity Traohte. 
Between the mountains where Truehia stands and 
the sea the plain is widest Still farther & tete 
the Aaopus, issuing from a rocky gorge (I 
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and E. again is a small stream, named Phoenix, 
flowing into the Asopus. From the Phoenix to 
Thermopylae the distance, Herodotus says, is 1 5 
stadia. (Herod, vii. 198— 200.) Near the unite# 
Streams of the Phoenix and the Asopus, Mt Oeta 
approached so close to the morasB of the gulf as 
to leave space for only a single carriage. In the 
immediate vicinity of the pass is the town of 
Anthela, celebrated for the temples of Amphictyon 
and of the Amphictyonic Demeter, containing seats 
for the members of the Amphicytonic council, who 
held here their autumnal meetings. At Anthela 
Mount Oeta recedes a little from the sea, leaving a 
plain a little more than half a mile in breadth, but 
' again contracts near Alpeni, the first town of the 
Locriana, where the space is again only sufficient for 
a single carriage. At this pass were some hot 
springs, which were consecrated to Hercules (Sfcrab. 
in. p. 428), and were called by the natives Chytri 
or the Pans, on account of the cells here prepared 
for the bathers. Across this pass the Phocians had 
in ancient times built a wall to defend their country 
against the attacks of the Thessalians, and had let 
loose the hot water, so as to render the pass imprac- 
ticable. (Herod, vii. 200, 176.) It appears from 
this description that the proper Thermopylae was 
the narrow pass near the Locrian town of Alpeni ; 
hot the name was also applied in general to the 
whole passage from the mouth of the Asopus to 
Alpeni. Taking the term in this acceptation, 
Thermopylae consisted of the two narrow openings, 
with a plain between them rather more than a mile 
in length and about half a mile in breadth. That 
portion of Mt. Oeta, which rises immediately above 
Thermopylae is called Callidronoon by Livy And 
Strabo, but both writers are mistaken in describing 
it as the highest part of the range. Livy says that 
the pass is 60 stadia in breadth. (Liv. xxxvi. 15 ; 
Strab. ix. p. 428.) 

In consequence of the accumulation of soil brought 
down by the Spercheius and the other rivers, three 
or four miles of new land have been formed, and the 
mountain Conning the gates of Thermopylae is no 
longer dose to the sea. Moreover, the Spercheius, 
instead of flowing into the sea in an easterly direc- 
tion, considerably W.of Thermopylae, now continues 
its course parallel to the pass and at the distance of 
a mile from it, falling into the sea lower down, to 
the E. of the pass. The rivers I>yraa, Melas, and 
Asopus, which formerly reached the sea by differ- 
ent mouths, now discharge their waters into the 
Spercheius. In addition to this there has been a 
copious deposit from the warm springs, and a con- 
sequent formation of new soil in the pass itself. 
The present condition of the pass has been described 
by Colonel Leake with bis usual clearness and accu- 
racy. Upon entering the western opening, Leake 
crossed a stream of warn mineral water, running 
with great rapidity towards the Spercheius, and 
leaving a great quantity of red deposit. This is 
undoubtedly the Phoenix, which probably derived 
He name from the colour of the sediment After 
crossing a second salt-spring, which is the source of 
the Phoenix, and a stream of cold salt water, Leake 
entered upon that which Herodotus calls the plain 
of Anthela, which is a long triangular slops, formed 
of a hard gravelly soil, and covered with shrubs. 
There is an easy descent into this plain over the 
mountains, so that the western opening was of no 
importance in a military point of view. Upon reach- 
ing the eastern puss, situated at the sod of the plain 


of Anthela, the traveller reaches a white elevated 
soil formed by the deposit of the salt-springs of the 
proper Thermopylae. There are two principal sources 
-of these springs, the upper or western being imme. 
di&tely at the foot of the highest part of the cliffy, 
and the lower or eastern being 200 yards distant* 
From the lower source the water is conducted in an 
artificial canal for a distance of 400 yardB to a mill 
This water emits a strong sulphureous vapour, and, 
as it issues from the mill, it poors out a great 
volume of smoke. Beyond the hill are conical 
heights, and in their neighbourhood are two salt 
ponds, containing cold water; but as this water h 
! of the same composition as the hot springy it is 
probably also hot at its issue. Leake observes that 
the water of these pools, like that of the principal 
.bat source, is of & dark blue colour, thus illustrating 
the remark of Pausanias, that the bluest water lie 


ever aaw was in one of the baths at- Thermopylae; 
(Paus. iv. 35. § 9.) The springs at this pass' are 
much hotter, and have left a far greater deposit 
than those at the other aid of "the plain, at tb» 
opening which may be called the ffilae. Thermopylae. 
Issuing from the pass are foundations of a Hellenic 
wall, doubtless the remains of works by which the 
pass was at one time fortified; and to the left if a 
tumulus and the foundations of a circular monu- 
ment. Upwards of a mile further is a deep ravine, 
in which the torrents descending from Mt. Chili- 
dromon, are collected into one bed, and which afford 
the easiest and most direct passage to the summit 
of the mountain. This is probably the mountain 
path by which the Persians, under Hydames, de- 
scended in the rear of Leonidas and his companions. 
This path, as well as the mountain over which it 
leads, is called Anopam (v ’Arthrom) by Herodotus, 
who docs not use the name of Callidromon. He 
describes the path as beginning at the gorge of tfo* 
Asopus, passing over the crest of the mountain, and 
terminating near Alpeni and the rock called Me- 
ianopygus, and the seats of the Cereopes, where tlie 
road is narrowest. (Herod, vii. 216.) The history 
of the defence of Thermopylae by Leonidas is too 
well known to require to be related here. The wall 
of the Phocians, which Leonidas repaired, was pro- 
bably built a little eastward of the western Bait- 
spring. When t|ie Spartan king karat that Hy* 
d arose was descending in his rear, he advanced be- 
yond the wall into the widest part of the P g88f 
resolved to sell his life 4s dearly as possible. Upon 
the arrival of Hydaroes, the Greeks retired brijmd 
tho wall, and took up their position npoo » kH ‘ 
the pass (KoAmrff 4w 'UrO*), where* 

Hon was afterwards erected in honour of Leom ■ 
This hill Leake identifies with the western of iw 
two small heights already described, ■* neares t 
the position of the Pbodan wall, and the dmto 
part of tho pass. The other height is probably 

"xtaSlf?! imraorUliwd by the be«fc 
fence of Leonidas t but It was also the 
some important struggles in later . t j, fl 

279 .a tilled army fflfca <J»sks ss^bW'"^ 
pass to oppose the Gauls under Brennus, * f ^ 
marching into southern Greece with the n fa 
lseiixr the temule of Delphi. The Greeks ih* ^ 


till at length 

conducted the invaders across 

by the same path which Hydai^ ^ JW^ 

centuries before. The Greeks, finding 
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no longer (enable, embarked on board their ships 
and retired without further fete. (Paus x. 19 — 92 ) 
In b c 207, when the Roma® were carrying on war 
in Greece against Philip, king of Macedonia, th# 
Ae toll arts, who were then in alliance with the 
Romans, fortified Thermopylae with a ditch and a 
ramparty but Philip shortly afterwards forced hu 
way through the pass. (Lit xxvm, 5 7 Pelyb 
x 41 ) In b a 181, Antiochus, who was than at 
war with the Romans, took up his position at Ther- 
mopylae, which he fortified with a double xMtert 
a ditch, and a wall , and, in order to ptwveugnhe 
Romans from crossing the mountains and 
upon his rear, he garrisoned with 2000 Aetofi&ifcth 
three summits, named Oallidrotnum, Tefobtfas, and 
Rhoduntia. The consul Acilius sent some troops 
against these fortresses and at the same time at- 
tacked the army of Antiochus in the pass. While 
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the battle was going on in the mss. tbs Roman do- 
tachment, which had succeeded m taking Ortbcbo- 
mum, appeared upon the heights, thmfimfng the 
kings rear, in consequence of which AntSochns im- 
mediately took to flight. (Lit xxxvi 15—49.) 
There are still remains of three Hellenic fo rtress ® 
npon the heigh® above Thermopylae, which mnMfer 
represent the three p]a^ toned by Livy Appuut 

(&yr 17) speaks only of Oal&trotmim and Teiebins, 
but Strabo (lx p. 425) mentions Rhodsmtm also. 
Procopius relates that the fortificatioir.of Thermo- 
pThn were restored Justiman (de AecL iv.2). 

(Ou the topognu&y of Thermopylae, see the «ccel- 
irotaceeuuMrf Leake, Northern Greece, vol u. pp. 5, 
40 seq , there is also a treatise by Gordon, 
Aceotmt of two Vutte to the Anopaea or tkejfigh- 
landt above Thermopylae, Athens 1838, which the 
writer of this article has not seen ) 
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A A Alluvial deposits 
an Present 1 ne of coast 
bb Prevent course of the Spercht lui 
cc Ancient line of coast 
«. <W Present course of the Dyras 
re Present course of the Asupus 

TH1 RMUM, THERMUS or THERMA (t b 9ip 
Mov Pol v8 tA 94p/ua Strab x p 463, Pol v 7 
Qepfios Steph Ben Fth Qippaos Vhkho) the 
chief city of Aetoha dunng the flourishing period of 
the Aetolian League, and the place where the meet- 
ttgs of the league were usually held and an annual 
festival celebrated It possessed a celebrated temple 
of Apollo, in conneotion with which the festival was 
probably celebrated It was situated in the very 
heart of Aetoha N of the lake Trichows, and on a 
height of Mt Panaetolium (Fiena) It w«s con- 
sidered inaccessible to an army, and from the strength 
of iu situation was regarded as a place of refuge, 
an ” as it were, the Acropolis of all Aetoha The 
^ ad to it ran from Metapa, on the lake Tnobonis, 
through the village of Pampbia. The city was 
distant 60 stadia from Metapa, and 30 from Pam- 
Phia and from the latter place the road was very 
ste ®P and dangerous, running along a narrow crest 
Wlt " precipices on each aide. It was, however, 
sarpnged by Philip V , king of Macedonia, in his 
nr<Bw » of Aetoha use. 218 The Aetoliaos, 


TRE SLllROL NDING COUNTHl 

ff Tiack of the Persians under Hydarnes 
g Hot springs at the western entrance or the 
false Thermopylae 

A Hot ipr ngs at the eastern entrance or the 
real Thermopylae. 
i Phocian wall 

who had never imagined that Philip would have 
penetrated so far into their country, had deposited 
here all their treasures, the whole of which now 
fell into the hands of the king together with a vast 
quantity of arms and armour He earned off the 
most valuable part of the spoil, and burnt all the 
rest, among which were more than 15 000 suits of 
armour Not content with this, he set fire to the 
sacred buildings, to retaliate for the destruction of 
Dium and Dodona He also defaced all the works 
of art, and threw down all the statues, which were 
not less than 2000 in number, only sparing those of 
the Gods (Pol v 6—9, 13 ) A few years after- 
wards, when the Aetolians had Bided with the Ro- 
mans, Philip again surprised Thermos (about b c. 
206) when he destroyed everything which had 
escaped his ravages in his first attack (Pol ad. 4 ) 
We have no further details of the history of Ther- 
mum. Polybius alludes, in one or two other pas- 
sages (xvm 81, xxvm 4), to the meetings of the 
league held there In the former of these presage# 
Livy (xxxrn. 35) has misunderstood the worts W 
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THESPIAE. 


Tvs' 9 cpfUK&v avvoSov to mean the assembly held at 
Thermopylae. 

Polybius’s account of Philip’s first invasion of 
Aetolia, which resulted in the capture of Thermum, 
supplies us with the chief information respecting 
the towns in the central plain of Aetolia. Philip 
set out from Limnaea, on the south-eastern corner 
of the Ambraciot gulf, crossed the Achelous between 
Stratus and Conope, and marched with all speed 
towards Thermum, leaving on his left Stratus, Agri- 
nium, and Thestieases (0e<rTi€ts), and on his right 
Conope, Lysimachia, Trichoniumf and Phoeteum. 
He thus arrived at Metapa, on the lake Trichonis, 
and from thence marched to Thermus by the road 
already mentioned, passing by Pamphia in his way. 
He returned by the same road as far as Metapa, 
but from the latter place he marched in one day to 
a place called Acrae, where he encamped, and on 
the next day to Conope. After remaining a day at 
Conope, he marched up the Achelous, and crossed it 
near Stratus. 

The remains of the walls of Thermum show 
that the city was about 2 \ miles in circumference. 
It was in the form of a triangle on the slope of 
a pyramidal hill, bordered on either hide by a tor- 
rent flowing in a deep ravine. The only remains j 
of a public edifice within the walls consist of a 
square, pyramidal, sliapeless mass of stones. (Leake, 
Northern, Greece, vol. i. p. 126, &c.) 

THERVINGI. [Gothi, p. 1009.] 

THE'SPIAE (©fowiai, also Qtairtia or Qla-iria, 
Horn. II. ii. 498; Herod, viii. 50; Paus. ix. 26. § 6: 
Eth. 9 etnnevs, Thespiensis, fein. 0ecr7n'ay, 0e<nrfr : 
Adj. &*<r*uuc6s f Thespius, Thespiacus), an ancient 
city of Boeotia, situated at the foot of ML Helicon, 
looking towards the south and the Crissaean gulf, 
where stood its port-town Creusa or Creusis. (Strab. 
ix. p. 409; Paus. ix. 26. § 6; Steph. B. ». v .) 
Thespiae was said to have derived its name from 
Thespis, a daughter of Asopus, or from Tbeepins, 
a son of Erechtheus, who migrated from Athens. 
(Paus. I . c.; Diod. iv. 29.) The city is mentioned 
in the catalogue of Homer. ( II ii. 498.) Thespiae, 
like PLataea, was one of the Boeotian cities inimical 
to Thebes, which circumstance affected its whole 
history. Thus Thespiae and Plataea were the only 
two Boeotian cities that refused to give earth and 
water to the heralds of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 132.) 
Seven hundred Thespians joined Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae; and they remained to perish with the 300 
Spartans, when the other Greeks retired. (Herod. 

vii. 302, 222.) Their city was burnt by Xerxes, 
when he overran Boeotia, and tlie inhabitants with- 
draw to Peloponnesus (Herod, viii. 50.) The 
survivors, to the number of 1800, fought at the 
battle of Plataea hi the following year, but they 
were reduced to such distress that they had no 
heavy armour. (Herod, ix. 80.) After the expul- 
sion of the Pemtans from Greece, Thespiae was 
rebuilt, and the inhabitants recruited their numbers 
by the admisehn wf strangers as citizens. (Herod. 

viii. 75.) At the battle of Delium (b. c. 424) 
the Thespians fought on the left wing against the 
Athenians, and were almost all slain at their post. 
(Than. iv. 93, seq.) In the following year (u. c. 
428), the Thebans destroyed the walls of Thespiae, 
on the charge of Attlown, the Thespians being 
unable to eflir any resistance in consequence of the 
heavy loss they had sustained while fighting upon 
the side uf the Thebans. (Thus. iv. 188.) Inn.o. 
414 the democyatical party at Thespiae attempted 


to overthrow the existing government; but the latter 
receiving assistance from Thebes, many of the con- 
spirators withdrew to Athens. (Thuc. vi. 95.) In 
B.c. 372 the walls of Thespiae were again destroyed 
by the Thebans. According to Diodorus (xv.46) and 
Xenophon {Hell. vi.3. § 1) Thespiae was at this time 
destroyed by theuThebans, and the inhabitants driven 
out of Boeotia; but jthis happened after the battle of 
Leuctra, and Mr. Grote {Hist, of Greece , vol. x. p. 
219) justly infers from a passage in Isocrates that 
the fortifications of the city were alone demolished 
at this period. Pau&anias expressly states that a 
contingent of Thespians was present in the Theban 
army at the time of the battle of Leuctra, and 
availed themselves of the permission of Epaminondas 
to retire before the battle. (Paus. ix. 13. § 8, ix. 
14. § 1.) Shortly afterwards the Thespians were 
expelled from Boeotia by the Thebans. (Paus. ix. 

1 4. § 2.) Thespiae was afterwards rebuilt, and is 
mentioned in the Roman wars in Greece. (Polyb. 
xxvii. 1 ; Liv. xlii. 43.) In the time of Strabo, 
Thespiae and Tanagra were the only places in 
Boeotia that deserved the name of cities. (Strab. ix. 
p. 410.) Pliny calls Thespiae a free town (“ libe- 
rum oppidum.” iv. 7. ». 12). It is also mentioned 
by Ptolemy (iii. 15. § 20) and in the Antonin© 
Itinerary (p. 326. ed. Wess.), and it was still in 
existence in the Bixth century (Hierocl. p. 643, ed. 
Wess.). 

Eros or Love was the deity chiefly worshipped at 
Thespiae; and the earliest representation of the 
god in the form of a rude stone still existed in the 
city in the time of Pausanias (ix. 27. § 1). The 
courtesan Phryne, who was born at Thespiae, 
presented to her native city the celebrated statue of 
Love by Praxiteles, which added greatly to the 
prosperity of the place in consequence of the grea' 
numbers of strangers who visited the city for the 
purpose of seeing it. (Dicacarch. § 25, ed. Mtillcr; 
Cic. Very. iv. 2; Strab. ix. p. 410, who erroneously 
calls the courtesan Glycera; Paus. ix. 27. § 3.) 
The story of the manner in which Phryne became 
possessed of this statue, and its subsequent history, 
are related in the life of Praxiteles. of 

Biogr. Vol. III. pp. 520, 521.] In the time of 
Pausanias there was only an imitation of it at 
Thespiae by Menodorns. Among the other works 
of art in this dty Pausanias noticed a statue of 
Eros by Lysippus, statues o( Aphrodite and Phryne 
by Praxiteles; the agora, containing a statue of 
Hesiod; the theatre, a temple of Aphrodite Mslaenis, 
a temple of the Muses, containing their fibres in 
stone of small size, and an ancient temple of Her- 
cules. (Paus. ix. 27.) Next to Eros, the Mum® 
were specially honoured at Thespiae; and the ^su- 
vals of the "Epvrtba and VLokrn* celebrated 
the Thespians on Ml Helicon, at the end of every 
four years, are mentioned by several ancient write**- 
(Paus. ix. 31. § 3; Plut. Amat. 1; Atfrm- P* 
561; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbvch dergotiud. Alter *. 

§ 63, n. 4.) Hence the Muses are freqnrotly call* 
Theapiades by the Latin writers. (Varr- * J '. 
vii. 2; Cic. Verr. ii. 4; Ov, Met v. 310; 
xxxvL 6. ft. 4, § 39, ed. SilHg.) . 

The remains of Thespiae are situated at a p 
called Lefka from a deserted village 
near the village of BtMbrtr* * 

Unlike most other Greek cities, ft stands 
surrounded by hills on either aids, 
appear to have chosen the site in 
its abundant supply of water, the < 
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river Nanardn rising here. Leske noticed the 
foundsticms of an oblong or oflB enclosure, built 
ve 7 m “™>7 »f » regular kind, about h&i 
mile m circumference ; but be observes that aUthe 
adjacent ground to the SE. is covered, like the 
interior of the fortress, with ancient foundations 

■r tl™d “f 0 "**’ “ d “ ther ««**». Proving that’ 
if the enclosure was the only fortified part of the 
city, many of the public and private edifices 
widiout the wall. The sit. isomc rf STLS2 
temples is probably marked by the churches, which 
contain fragments of architraves, columns, sad other 
ancient remains (Leake, Northern Greta, v<Tfi 
p. 479, seq.; Dodwell, vol. i. p. 253.) 



COIN OF TIIKSPIAE. 

tSS'M 1 , 1 ’ ™ ESPR ,°' tia - [Epewus.] 
THESSA LIA (BtcwraAla or BmaKta ; Eth. 

or errr ohds, Thesealne, fern. Be^dKis 

T ^f aaI, V. Ad )‘ ®«<r-r«A«dr, BeTroMadr 

Tiessshcns, Thessal.us), the largest political divil 
won of Greece, was in its widest extent the whole 
country lying N. of Thermopylae as far as the 
Gambuman mountain., and bounded upon the \V. 
l>y the range of Pindus. But the name of Thes- 
was rooT ® specifically applied to the great 
plain, by far the widest and largest in all Greece, 
enclosed by the four great mountain barriers of l‘in- 
dus, Othrys, Oaaa and Pehon, and the Cambunian 
mountains. From Mount Pindus, — the Apennines 
or back-bone of Greece, — which separates Thee- 
*»aly from Epeirus, two large arms branch off towards 
the eastern sea, running parallel to one another at 
the distance of 60 miles. The northern, called the 
Lambunian mountains, forms the boundary between 
hassaly and Macedonia, and terminates in the sum- 
”!! p which is the highest mountain in 

ml Greece [Olympus]. The southern arm, named 
Gthrys, separates the plain of Thessaly from Malis, 
«nd reaches the sea between the Malian and Paga- 
saean gulfs [Othrys]. The fourth barrier is the 
p ai ]F e mountains, first called Ossa and afterwards 
/if u ****** run a l° n £ the coast of Thessaly upon 
o h., nearly parallel to the range of Pindus [Ossa ; 
elion]. The plain of Thessaly, which is thus 
nclosed by natural ramparts, is broken only at the 
a. corner by the celebrated vale of Tempe, which 
p pa rates Ossa from Olympus, and is the only wsy 
entering Greeoe from the N., except by a pass 
cross the Cambunian mountains. This plain, which 
k . a , t1 J ln ^ by the river Peneius mud its affluents, is 
x? ? ave been oHgcmatlly a vast lake, the waters 
v ] W “J5" wer ® afterwards carried off through the 

e of Tempe by some sudden convulsion, which 
rent t.b» .t . 1 , .. 
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°f "!£? cw “ t ’ < * 8ed Ma * n “*b Mrtwdiag 
from the vale of Tempe to the gulf of Fagasae, and 

iZhiF ?h tWee S Mc ? nt * 0884 40(1 Pelion sea; 

while the other, known under the nstne of Malle. 

tteTtL* ila phy6ic * 1 fe * tar< * the «5 

rf rwy, being . U*g narrow valley bet*™ 
Mount. OU^ys and Oeta, through which the river 
Sporeheius flows Into the Sbhac gulf. 

whi,V f P r0 P CTl ) r coneiete of two 

f"“*' w “ ,ch reoeived m antiquity tht, name of 
Imr «d Lower, These.!)- ; the Upper, * iu ^ 

g j.y* C0antl 7 «“• Mount Pindus most 
^nt ftmn the aea, and the Lower the country 
n«r the Thermaic gulf. (Stab ix. pp . 430, 437.) 

twnn “v*” 80f “ r * ted by a ran 8« of bills be- 

tween the lakes i Wme and Boebeis on the one hand, 

* he . . n , Ter fcra .roos on the other. Lower The*, 
saly, which constituted the ancient division Pelas- 

u° m Monnt,, T,t “ ros and Ossa on the 
N. to Mount Othrys and the shores of i|,e 1'ugasaean 
gulf on the S. iu chief town was Larissa.^W 
Thessaly, which corresponded to the ancient divi- 
Hions Ihessahotia and Histiaeotis, of which the chief 
city was p harha ,u 8, stretches from Aeginium in the 
N to Thaurnaci m the S., a distance of at least 
50 miles in a straight line. The road from Ther- 
mopylae into Upper Thessaly entered the plain at 
Thaurnaci, which was situated at the pass called 
Goela, where the traveller came in sight of a plain 
resembling a vast sea. (Liv. xxxii. 4.) TThai^ 
maci.] l 

The river Peneius. now called the Salomvria or 
Salambria (2aAafLgpIas, ^oAcqairptas), rises at the 
NW. extremity of Thessaly, and is composed of 
streama collected in the valleys of Mount Pindus 
and the offshoots of the Cambunian mountains. At 
first it flows through a contracted valley till it 
reaches the perpendicular rocks, named the Meteora, 
upon the summits of which several monasteries are 
perched. Below this spot, and near the town of 
Aeginium or Stagus, the valley opens out into the 
vast plain of Upper Thessaly, and the river flows in 
a general southerly direction. At Trieca, or 7'rik- 
kala, the Peneius makes a bend to the E., and 
shortly afterwards reaches the lowest point in the 
plain of Upper Thessaly, where it receives within a 
very short Bpace many of its tributaries. Next 
it passes through a valley formed by a range of 
hills, of which those upon the right divide the 
plains of Upper and Lower Thessaly. It then 
emerges into the plain a few miles westward of 
Larissa; after passing which city it makes a sudden 
bend to the N., and flows through the vale of Tempe 
to the sea. Although the Peneius drains the 
greater part of Thessaly, and receives many tribu- 
taries, it is in tli© greater part of its course 
a shallow and sluggish river, except after the melt- 
ing of the snows, when it sometimes floods the 
surrounding plain. Hence on either side of the 
river there is frequently a wide gravelly uncultivable 
space, described by Strabo as vora^Kvarros (ix. p. 
430; Leake, Northern Greece , vol. i. p. 420). 
When the river is swollen in the spring, a channel 
near Larissa conducts the superfluous waters into 
the Karatjafr or MaupoMjanj, the ancient Nessonis; 
and when this basin is filled, another channel conveys 


^ wwwaewa oy a cnannei, w mm sup- 
P®J*Nby Strabo (ix. p. 430) to have been the re- 
***** bike. In addition to this plain 
iwiate two othsr districts included undef the ge- 
name of Thessaly ) of which one is the long and 


and wnen tins oasm » 

the waters into the lake of Karla, the ancient 
Boebeis. (Leake, iv. p. 408.) In Oie kreer part of 
its course, after leaving Larissa, the Peneius flows 
with more rapidity, and is full of small vertices, 
which may have suggested to Homer the epithet 
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bpyvpoBlrris (71 ii. 763); though, as Leake has re- Pelasgi, who were afterwards expelled from the 
marked, the poet carries his flattery to an extreme country by the Thessalians. This people ere said 
in comparing to silver the white hue of its turbid to have been immigrants, who came from Thesprotia 
waters, derived entirely from the earth suspended in in Epeirus, and conquered the plain of the Peneius. 
them. {Northern Greece, v ol. iv. p. 291.) (Herod, vii. 176, comp. i. 57 ; Strab. ix. p. 444.) 

The principal riven of ThessAly, according to The Boeotians are said to have originally dwelt at 
Herodotus (vii. 129), are the Peneius, Apidanus, Arne, in the country afterwards called. Thessaly, and 
Onochonos, Enipeus and Pamisus. The four latter to have been expellel by the Thessalian invaders 60 
rivers all flow from the S. Of these the most im- years after the Trojan War. (Thuc. i. 12.) The 
portant is the Enipeus, now called the Fersaliti, expulsion of the Boeotians by the Thessalians seems 
which flows through the plain of Pharsalus, and to have been conceived as an immediate consequence 
falls into the Peneius near Piresiae in the lowest of the immigration of the Thessalian invaders; but, 
part of the plain. The Apidanus, now called however this may be, the name of Thessaly is un- 
Vrysia, into which the Cuarius ( So/adhitiko ) falls, known in Homer, who only speaks of the several 
is a tributary of the Euipeus. [Enipeus.] The principalities of which the country was composed. 
Pamisus, now called the Bliuri or Pilturi, also In the Homeric catalogue Pheidippus and Antiphon, 
joins the Peneius a little to the W. of the Enipeus. who led the Greeks from Carpathns, Cos, and the 
The Onochonos, which is probably the same as the neighbouring islands, are called the sons of Theasa~ 
Onchestua, flows into the lake Boebeis and not into Ins, the son of Hercules (Horn. 11 ii. 676) ;*and, in 
the Peneius. [For details, see Vo). II. p. 483, a.] order to connect this name with the Thessalians of 
The chief tributary of the Peneius on the N. is the Thesprotia, it was reported that these two chiefs 
Titareaius, now called Elas&onitiko or Xer&ghi , which had, upon their return from Troy, been driven by a 
rises in Mfc. Titarus, a part of the Cambunian range, storm upon the coast of Epeirus, and that Theasahu, 
and joins the main stream between Larissa and the the grandson of Pheidippus, led the Thessalians 
vale of Tempo. Homer relates (11 ii. 753, seq.) across Mount Pindus and imposed his name upou 
that the waters of the Titareaius did not mingle with the country. (Veil. Pat. i. 2, 3 ; Steph. B. s. v. 
those of the Peneius, but floated upon the surface of A Apunr; Polyaen. viii. 44.) There are many dr- 
the latter like oil upon water, whence it was regarded cumstances in the historical period which make it 
as a branch of the infernal river Styx. (Comp, probable that the Thessalians were a body of immi- 
Lucan, vi. 376.) Leake calls attention to the fact grant conquerors; though, if they came from Thes- 
tbat Strabo (ix. p. 441), probably misled by the protia, they must have gradually dropt their original 
epithet ( [hpryvpoBlvus ) applied by the poet to the language, and learnt that of the conquered people, as 
Peneius, has reversed the true interpretation of the the Thessalian was a variety of the Aeolic dialect, 
poet’s comparison of the Peneius and the Titaresius, There was in Thessaly a triple division of the popu- 
supposing that the Peneins was the pellucid river, lation analogous to that in Laconia. First, there 
whereas the apparent reluctance of the Titaresius to were the Thessalians proper, the rich landed pro- 
mingle with the Peneius arises from the former prietora of the plain. Secondly, there were the de- 
being clear and the latter muddy. ( Northern scendants of the original inhabitants of the country, 
Greece , iii. p. 396, iv. p. 296.) The Titaresius who were not expelled by the Thessalian conquerors, 
was also called Enrotas (Strab. vii. p. 329) and and who were more or less dependent upon them, 
Horcus or Orcus (Plin. iv. 8. a. 15). corresponding to the Lacedaemonian Perioeci, but, 

The plain of Thessaly is the most fertile in all unlike the latter, retaining their original names and 
Greece. It produoed in antiquity a large quan- their seats in the Amphictyonic council. These 
tity of com and cattle, which supported a nu- were the Peukhakbi, who occupied the mountainous 
merous population in the towns, and especially a district between Mount Olympus and the lower 
rich aud proud aristocracy, who were at frequent course of the Peneius ; the Magnetics, who dwelt 
feuds with one another and much given to luxury along the eastern coast between Mounts Pelion 
and the pleasures of the table (inti y flip 8b wAfi- and Ossa and the sea ; the Achaean b, who inha- 
<mj drawee Kcd hxoXaurta, Plat. Crit. 15; Athen. bited the district called Phtbiotis, which extended 
xii. p. 564; Theopomp. ap. Athen. vi. p. 260; S. of the Upper Thessalian plain, from Mount Pindus 
Dem. Olyttih. p. 16). The Thessalian horses were on the W. to the gulf of Pagasae on the S. ; 
the finest in Greece, and their cavalry was at Dolopkb, who occupied the mountainous regions of 
all times efficient ; but we rarely read of their Pindus, S. of Phtbiotis; and the Malians, w»o 
infantry. The nobles, such as the Aleuadae of dwelt between Phtbiotis and Thermopylae. The 
Larissa and the Scopadae of Cranium, supplied the third class of the Thessalian population were the 
poorer citizens with horses; but there was no class Penostae, serfs or dependent cultivators, correspond* 
of free equal citizens, from which the hoplites were ing to the Helots of Laconia, although their condition 
drawn in other Grecian states. .(See Grote, IliaU seems upon the whole to have been superior. l fl ey 
of Grieoe, vol. ii.p. 367.) Hence the political power tilled the estates of the great nobles, paying tw® ‘ 
was generally either in the hands of these nobles or certain proportion of the produce, and followed tn 
of a single. man who established himself as despot, masters to war upon horseback. They could *• » 
The numerous flocks and herds of the Scopadae at however, be sold out of the country, and they 
Crannon are alluded to by Theocritus (Id xvi. 36), sensed the means of acquiring property, as . 

and the wealth of the Thessalian nobles is fre- them were said to have been richer than 

quently mentioned by the ancient writers. masters. (Archemacb. op- Atheru^ 1. p* leg. 

Thessaly is said to have been originally known by Ug. vi. p. 777 ; Aristot. Pci ii. 6. § S, ^ ^ 

the names of Pyrrha, Aemania, and Aeolis. ( Rhian. Dionys. ii. 84.) They were probably thedesceiw^^ 
op. Schol Phod iii. 1089; Steph. B. a. v. Alpovia; of the original inhabitants of the county, 

Herod, vii. 176.) The two former appellations be- to slavery by the conquering Thesprouans, ^ 

long to mythology, but the latter refers to the time when Theopompus states that they were 

when the country was inhabited by the Aeolian scendants of the conquered Perrhaebians sou 
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netps (op, A then, vi. p. 265), this can only be true send a force to the piss of Tempo, and inwinistw 
of a part of these tribes, as we knovf^gat the Penestae them active tx>- operation hi the defence. qfhtir ns* 
weie entirely distinct from the subject PerrhaebiaBs, quest was complied with, and a body of 10,000 
Magnates, and Achaeans. (Ariatot Polit. ii. 6. § 3.) heavy-armed infantry was despatched to Them!?; 
1 he Penestae, like the Laconian Helots, frequently but the Grecian commanders/awm arriving at 
rose in revolt against their masters. Tempo, found that there was another pass umt 

In the Homerio poems the names of Perrhaebi, Mount Olympus, and believing it impossible to 
Magnetes, Achaeans, and Dolopes occur; and Ach&ea make any effectual resistance oerth of Thennepylacu 
l’hthiotis was the residence of the great hero Achilles, retreated to their ship and ab a ndone d Thessaly. 
This district was the seat of Hellcn, the founder of (Herod, vii. 1 72, sea,) The T to— thug de* 
the Hellenic race, and contained the original Hellas, a toted, hastened to toake their akfcnftrien to Xfamt 
from which Hie Hellenes gradually spread over the and &c i nflueue® of the Afeuaftu, who now 

rest of Greece. (Horn. II ii. 683; Time. i. 3; ttol ascendency in Thessaly, they rendered 

Strab. ix. p. 431; Dicaearch. p. 21, ed. Hudson; M effectual assistance to the Persians. 

Steph. B. 8. v. 'E\xdi). The Achaeans of Rhthi- Afier the death of Leonidas his heroio com- 
otis may Burly be regarded as the same race as the panions at Thermopylae, the Thessalians gratified 
Achaeans of Peloponnesus. their enmity agrinst the Phodans bv directing the 

Thessaly Proper was divided at an early period march of the Persians against the Phocian towns 
into four districts or tetrarchies, named Tbessaliotis, and laying their country waste with fire and sword. 
Petoi atis, HUtiaeotis and Pfathiotia. When this From the Persian to the Peloponnesian wars the 
division was introduced is unknown. It was older Thessalians ate rarely mentioned. After the battle 
than Hccataeua (Steph. B. e. v. Kpdvwr), and was of Oenophyta (b. c. 456) had given the Athenians 
ascribed to Alenas, the founder of the family of the the ascendency in Boeotia, Locris, and Phocis, they 
Aleuadae. (Hellenic. Fragm. 28, ed. Didot ; Har- endeavoured to extend their power over Thessaly, 
pocrat. s. v. Twrpapx^o; Strab. ix. p. 430.) This With this view they marched into Thessaly under 
quadruple division continued to the latest tunes, and the command of Myronides in b. c. 454, for the 
hcuns to have been instituted for political purposes; purpose of restoring Orestes, one of the exiled no- 
but respecting the internal government of each we bles or princes of Pharsaius, whom Thucydides calls 
have no precise information. The fonr districts son of the king of the Thessalians. The progress 
were nominally united under a chief magistrate, of Myronides was checked by the powerful Tlies- 
culled Tagus; but he seems to have been only ap- salian cavalry ; and though he advanced as far 
punted in war, and his commands were frequently as Pharsaius, he was unable to accomplish any- 
disobeyed by tho Thessalian cities. “ When Thessaly thing against the city, and was compelled lo re- 
is under a Tagus,” said Jason, despot of Plierae, treat. (Thuc. i. Ill; Diodor. xi. 85.) In the 
‘ she can send into the field an army of 6000 Peloponnesian War the Thessalians took no part; 
cavaliy and 10,000 hoplitew." (Xen. Hell. vi. I. but the mass of the population was friendly to the 
§ 8 ) llut Thessaly was rarely united. The Athenians, though the oligarchical governments 
diffeicnt cities, upon which the smaller towns were favoured the Spartans. With the assistance of the 
dependent, not only administered their own affairs latter, combined with his own rapidity and address, 
md pendent of one another, but the three most Brasidas contrived to inarch through Thessaly in 
important, Larissa, Pharsaius and Pherae, were R. c. 424, on his way to attack the Athenian de- 
frequently at feud with one another, and at the same pendencies in Macedonia (Thuc. iv. 78); but 
tune tom with intestine faction. Henoe they were when the Lacedaemonians wished to send rein- 
able to offer little resistance to invaders, and never forcements to Brasidas in the following year, the 
occupied that position in Grecian hiBtory to which Thessalians positively refused them a passage 
thur population and wealth would seem to have through their country. (Thuc. iv. 132.) In u. c. 
entitled them. (Respecting the Thessalians in 395 the Thessalians joined the Boeotians and their 
general, see Mr. Grote’s excellent remarks, Hut. allies in the league against Sparta ; and when 
°f Greece , vol. ii. p. 363, 8 eq.) Ages i la ns marched through their country in the 

The history of Thessaly may be briefly dismissed, following year, having been recalled by the Spartan 
as the most important events are related under the government from Asia, they endeavoured to intercept 
^parate cities. Before the Persian invasion, the him on his return; but their cavalry was defeated 
Thessalians had extended their power as far as by the skilful manoeuvres of AgesilauB. (Xen. 
Thermopylae, and threatened to overrun Phocis BelLv i. 3. § 3, aeq.) 

fnd the country of the Locrians. The Phocians About this time or a little earlier an important 
huilt a wall across the pass of Thermopylae to keep change took place in the political condition and re- 
the Thessalians; and though at live hostilities lative importance of the Thessalian cities. Almost 
to have ceased before the Persian invasion, as down to the end of the Peloponnesian War the 

the wall was at that time in ruins, the two nations powerful families of the Aleuadae at Larissa, of the 

continued to cherish bitter animosity towards one Scopadae at Crannon, and of the Creondae at 
another. (Herod, vii. 176.) When Xerxes invaded Pharsaius, possessed the chief power in Thessaly. 
p ee ? e » the Thessalians were at first opposed to the But shortly before the close of this war Pherae rose 
^mans. It is true that the powerful family of into importance under the administration of Lyoo- 
ne Aleuadae, whom Herodotus calls (vii. 6) kings phron, and aspired to the supremacy of Thessaly. 

had urged Xerxes to invade Greece, Lycophron overthrew the government of the nobles 
hod promised the early submission of their at Pherae, and made binftelf tyrant of the city. In 

m r ^ men » hut it is evident that their party was prosecution of bis ambitious schemes he attacked 

fi. ® udnority, and it ia probable that they were Larissa; and in b. c. 404 he gained a great victory 
Th T* lv . a, > exile, like th. Ath.mian Peisietratidae. ow the Lariesaeans and the other TlMuahaoe 
Priority of the Thessalians sent envoys to the 1 who were opposed to him. (Xen. HeU.u. 3. § 4.) 
^federate Greek* at the Iathmue, tuning them to t In b. c. 395 Lycoohron was still engaged in a eon- 
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test with Larissa, which was then under the go- 
vernment of Mediae, probably the head of the 
Aleoadae. Lycophron was supported by Sparta; 
and Medina accordingly applied for succour to the 
confederacy of Greek states which had been lately 
formed to resist the Lacedaemonian power. With 
their assistance Mediae took Pharsalas, which was 
then occupied by a Lacedaemonian garrison, and is 
said to have sold all its inhabitants as slaves. 
(Diod. xiv. 82.) The return of Ageeilaus, and his 
victory over the Thessalians, probably deprived Me- 
dius and his party of their power, and Larissa no 
longer appears as the rival of Pherae for the supre- 
macy of Thessaly. Pharsalas soon recovered from 
the blow which it had received from Mediae, and 
became, next to Pherae, the most important city in 
Thessaly. The inhabitants of Pharsalus agreed to 
entrust the snpreme power to Polydamas, one of 
their own citizens, in whose integrity and abilities 
all parties placed the greatest confidence. The 
acropolis and the whole management of the finances 
were placed in his hands, and he discharged his 
trust to the satisfaction of all parties. (Xen. Hell 
vi. 1. §§ 2, 3.) 

Meantime the supreme power at Pherae had passed 
into the hands of Jason, a man of great energy and 
ability, and probably the son of Lycophron, though 
this is not expressly stated. He inherited the ambi- 
tious \iewfl of Lycophron, and meditated nothing 
less than extending his dominion over the whole of 
Greece, for which his central situation seemed to 
offer many facilities. He Cherished even still more 
extensive projects of aggrandisement, and, once mas- 
ter of Greece, he looked forward to conquer the Per- 
sian empire, which the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks and the campaigns of Agesilaoa in Asia 
seemed to point out as an easy enterprise. But the 
first step was his election as Tagus of Thessaly, and 
the submission of all the Thessalian cities to his 
authority. For this purpose it was necessary to ob- 
tain the acquiescence of Pharsalus, and although he 
might have gained his object by force, he preferred 
to effect it by negotiation, and accordingly frankly 
disclosed his schemes to Polydamas, and offered him 
the second place in Thessaly, if he would support bis 
views. Polydamas asked the advice of the Spartans, 
and finding that he could receive from them no help, 
he acceded to the proposals of Jason, and induced 
the Pharsalians to espouse his cause. Soon after 
this, probably in b. c. 374, Jason was elected Tagus 
of Thessaly, and proceeded to settle the contingent 
of cavalry and heavy-armed troops which the Phar- 
salian cities were to furnish. He now possessed a 
force of' 8000 cavalry and more than 20,000 in- 
fantry; and Alcetas 1., king of Epeirus, and Amyn- 
tas II., king of Macedonia were his allies. (Xen. 
Hell. vi. 1. §§ 2—19; Diod. xv. 60.) He could in 
effect command a greater force than any other state 
in Greece; and from the disunion and exhaustion of 
the other Grecian states, it seemed not improbable 
that he might be able to carry his ambitious projects 
into effect. He had already formed an alliance with 
Thebes, and after the battle of Leuotra (b. c. 371) 
be was invited by the Thebans to join them in 
attacking the Lacedaemonian camp. Bat Jason’s 
policy wee to prevent any other power from obtaining 
the preponderance in Greece, and accordingly upon 
his arrival at Leuctra he advised the Thebans not 
to drive the Lacedaemonians to despair, and obtained 
a truce for the latter, which enabled them to secure 
their safety by a retreat. (Xen. Hell vi. 4. § 20, 


seq.) In the following year he announoed his in. 
tention of marching to Delphi at the bead of a body 
of Thessalian troops and presiding at the Pythisn 
festival Great alarm waa felt throughout Greses • 
hut before the time came, he was assassinated by 
seven youths as he sat in public to give audience to 
all comers. His death was felt aa a relief by Greece* 
and the honours paid in many of the Grecian cities 
to his assaasina prove the general fear which his 
ambitious schemes had excited. (Xen. H4L vi. 4 
$ 28-32.) 

Jason had so firmly established his power that he 
was succeeded in the post of Tagus of Thessaly by 
his two brothers Polyphron and Polydorns ; but they 
did not possess his abilities or energy, and Thessaly 
again sank into political insignificance. Polyphron 
was assassinated by his brother Polydorns, who be- 
came sole Tagus. Polydorns exercised his authority 
with great cruelty; he put to death Polydamas of 
Pharsalus, and killed or drove into exile many other 
distinguished persons of this city and of Larissa. 
(Xen. Hell vi. 4. §§ 33. 34.) At the end of a year 
he waa also assassinated *by Alexander, who was 
either his brother (Diod. xv. 61) or his nephew 
(Pint. Pelopul 29.) Alexander surpassed even 
Polyphron in cruelty, and waa guilty of gross enor- 
mities. The Aleoadae and other noble families, who 
were chiefly exposed to his vengeance, applied in 
their distress to Alexander, the youthful king of 
Macedonia, who had recently succeeded his father 
Amyntas. Alexander invaded Thessaly, defeated the 
tyrant, and took possession of Lariat* and Crannon, 
which he garrisoned with his troops. (Diodor. xv. 
61.) It would seem, however, that the necessities 
of his own kingdom compelled him shortly afterwards 
to withdraw his troops from Thessaly; since we find 
the Thessalian cities opposed to the tyrant invit- 
ing the aid of the Thebans. Accordingly, about 
b. c. 369, Pelopidas invaded Thessaly, and took 
Larissa and several other cities under bis protection, 
apparently with the sanction of Alexander of Mace- 
donia, with whom he formed an alliance. (Duxlor. 
xv. 67.) In the following year (b.c. 368) Pelopidaa 
again marched into Thessaly at the head of a Theban 
force, to protect Larissa and the other cities against 
the projects of Alexander of Pherae, who had solicited 
aid from Athens. Alexander was compelled to sue 
for peace ; and Pelopidas, after arranging the affairs 
of Thessaly, marched into Macedonia, where the young 
king liad been lately assassinated. Ptolemy, the 
regent of the kingdom, was also compelled to enter 
into alliance with Pelopidaa, and to give him serer 
hostages, among whom waa the youthful Phmp» 
afterwards king of Macedonia. (Diod. xv. 71 ; F u * 
relop, c. 26.) By these means the 
Thebes was extended over the greater part of • 
saly. Two years afterwards (».o. 366) the The 
obtained from the Persian oourt a resonpt acx 
lodging their claims to the headship of Greece ; 
in the same year Pelopidas, accompanied by Ism » 
visited Thessaly with the view of obtaining 
cognition of their claim from Alexander of 
and the other Thessalian cities. Alexand . they 
them at Pharsalus, but when he found ths . ^ 
were not supported by any armed torn, “ pwae. 
them as prisoners and carried them off * ? 

The first attempt of the Thebans to J*®? ^y 
countryman proved unsuccessful j ^ 

which they sent into Thessaly was only JJJl w ho 
destruction by the genius of ®^ IXM ®f?n,pelled 
was then serving as a private, and was r 
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by the soldiers to take the command. So greatly who drew from the couBtty a considerable 
was Alexander strengthened in &s power by this to bis revenues and to his military {tfsr- 

failure that all the Thessalian ci%s submitted to pocrat. a. v. T<twv fa; D»m ftak, 

him, and the influence of Thebes in Thessaly was <br tx. p. 440; fife, Bht ^ 

a time destroyed. Subsequently a second expedition 151—14.) Um the death of A3& tto TbesfifdsilM 
was sent into Thessaly under the command of were the flntGrachtt people 
Epaminoadas, who compelled the tyrant to release port Alexander inofcfetinfog tbe §aw£«h*0yof Greece, 
Pelopidas and Ismenias, bat without restoring Thebes (Died. xvii. 4.) After the death of Alexander 

to the commanding position which she had formerly Thebans took m active pari with the other Ora- 

held in Thessaly. v^°d. xv. 71 — 75 ; Pint. Fdop, dan states in attempting 40 twsow off the Macedonian 
27—29; Cornel. Nep. Pelop. 5; Pans. ix. 15. § 1.) yoke, but byth**ic4«rTOf ftatipater they were agalttC 
The continued oppressions of Alexander of Pbetae *mt*d to the Mjtfsdbfcaan monarch y, to whictf ths* 
became so intolerable that the Thessalian cities once mnahied subject tft the ddteB of Philip by W 
more applied to Thebes for assistance. Accordingly I temerfe at the of CynowepWae, b. c. 197. 
in b.c. 364 Pelopidas was again sent into Thessaly Tbs Korns* senate then declared Thessaly free (Liv. 
at the head of a Theban army. In the first engage- xxxiii. 39); but fVom thk time it was virtually; 
ment Pelopidas was shun, but Alexander was de- under the sovereignty of Borne. The government 
faded. (Di<ktl. xv. 80, 81; Plut Peloji. 31, 89; was vested in the hands of the more wealthy persons. 
Cornel. Nep. Pelop. 5 ; respecting the different expe- who formed a kind of senate, which was accustomed 
ditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly, as to which there to meet, at Larissa. (Liv. xxBiv. 52, xxxvi. 8, xlii. 
are discrepancies in the accounts, see Grote, Hist, of 38 ) 

Greece, vOl. x. p. 361, note, p. 891, note.) The When Macedonia was reduced to the form of a 
d«ittth of Pelopidas, however, proved almost fatal to Roman province, Thessaly was incorporated with it. 
Alexander. Burning to revenge his loss, the The- (Sir ah. xvii. p. 840.) Under Alexander Severus it 
bans sent a powerful army into Thessaly, which formed a separate province governed by a procurator 
compelled him to renounce his supremacy in Thessaly, (Gruter, Inter p. 474. 4); and in the later consti- 
to coniine himself to Pberae, and to submit to all tution of the Empire after the time of Constantine, 
the demands of Thebes. (Plut. Pelop. 35.) it also appears as a separate province under the 

After the death of Epaminondas at the battle of administration of a praeses. {Not. U>g. i. p. 7 ; 
Mantineia (b. c. 362) the supremacy of Thebes in Booking, i. p. 151; Marquanlt, in Becker's Rom. 
Thessaly was weakened, and Alexander of Pherae Alterth. voL iii. pt. i. p. 117.) 
recovered much of his power, which he continued to In giving an enumeration of the Thessalian tribes 
exercise with his accustomed cruelty and ferocity and cities, we will firet describe the four tetnurchies 
till his assassination in b.c. 359 by his wife Thebe already mentioned, and then take the other divisions 
and her brothers. One of these brothers, Tisiphonus, of the country. 

succeeded to the supreme power, under the direction 1. Hestiaeotis or Histiaeotis ('Eirnaiwru, 
ot Thebe; but his reign lasted only a short, time, and Tariaw-m), inhabited by the Hestiaeotae (*E<m- 
he vises followed in the government by Lycophron, anwrai), was the northern part of Thessaly, of which 
another brother. (Xen. Hell vi. 4. § 37; Diod. the Peneius may be described in general as its 
xvi. 14 ; plut. Pelop. 35.) Meanwhile Philip, who southern boundary. It occupied the passes of Olvm- 
hail ascended the throne of Macedon in b. c. 369, pus, and extended westward as far as Pindus. (Plin. 
lud been steadily extending his dominions and his iv. 1 ; Strab. ix. pp. 430,437, 438.) It was the seac 
"‘thence; and the Aleuad&e of Larissa now had re- of the Perrhaebi (ntfycugol), a warlike and powerful 
<<>urse to him in preference to Thebes. Accordingly tribe, who possessed in historical times seveial towns 
Philip marched into Thessaly in b. c. 353. Lvco- strongly situated upon the mountains. They are 
phron, unable to resist him, invoked the aid of mentioned by Homer {II ii. 749) as taking part 
Onomarchus and the Phocians ; and Philip, after a in the Trojan War, and were regarded as genuine 
Revere struggle was driven out of Thessaly. (Diodor. Hellenes, being one of the Amphictyonio states 
'xvi. aj. - ) i n f 0 u 0W j n g Philip returned (Aeschin. de Feds. Leg. p. 122). The part of Hes - 
t0 Thessaly, and gained a signal victory over tiaeotis inhabited by them was frequently called 
Onomarchus and Lycophron. Onomarchus was Perrhaebia, but it never formed a separate Thessaliau 
jbtin in the battle; and when Philip followed up province. The Perrhaebi are said at one time to 
hlh x,ct °ry by laying siege to Pherae, Lycophron have extended south of the Peneius as far as the 
surrendered the city to liim, upon being allowed lake Boebeis, but to have been driven out of this dis- 
l « retire to Phocis with bis mercenaries. (Diodor, trict by the mythical race of the Lapithae. (Strab. 
* v b 37.) Thus euded the powerful dynasty of the ix. pp. 439, 440.) It is probable that at an early 
grants of Pherae. Philip established a popular period the Perrhaebi occupied the whole of Hestiaeotis, 
government at Pherae (Diod. xvi. 38), and gave but were subsequently driven out of the plain and 
nominal independence to the Thessalian cities. But confined to the mountains by the Thessalian am- 
a the same time he garrisoned Magnesia and the querors from Thesprotia. Strabo states that Hes- 
poit of Pagasae with his troops, and kept steadily in tiaeotis, was formerly, according to some authorities, 
▼iew the subjugation of the whole country. An called Doris (ix. p. 437), and Herodotus relates that 
attempt made in ». c. 844 to restore the dynasty of the Dorians once dwelt in this i district at the foot of 
® tyrants at Pherae gave him an opportunity of Mts. Ossa and Olympus (i. 56). Itw said to have* 
*7 ln S his designs into effect. Not only did he derived the name of Hestiaeotis from the district of 
K rison Pherae with his own troops, but he revived this name in Euboea, the inhabitants of which were 
or tTT 4 division «f the country into four tetrarchies transplanted to Thessaly by the Perrhaebi (Strafe, 
of 4nd Piwed at the head of each some ix. p. 437) ; but this is an unremfied statement, pro- 

Votpr) , cb J® fs °f the Aleuadae, wh#were entirely de- bably founded alone upon similarity of name. Homer , 
nZi I 0 hl8 J “tereeta. The result of this arrange- mentions another ancient tnbe in this 
VOL a the €ntire au y <,0t « a * Thessaly to Philip, called the Aetbices, who are placed 


part of Thessaly 
by Strabo upoo 

4r 
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the Thessalian side of Pindus near the sources of 
the Pandas. Tliey are described as a barbarous 
tribe, living* by plunder and robbery. (Horn. II ii. 
744; Strak vii. p. 327, ix. p. 434; Staph. B. s. v. 
Aidiwfo.) The towns of Hestiaeotis were: Oxtneia, 
Pialla, Aegxnhjm, Mrliboea, Phaloeia, Eri- 
cmrax, Pelinnaeum, Tricoa, Oechalia, Si. 

LANA, GOMPHI, PhTECA Of PlIECADUM, ITHOMK, 

Lucnaea, Phacium, Pha^stits, Pharcadon, 
MYLAE, Malloka, Cyrktiae, Eritium, Oloos- 
son, Ajboecb, Douche, Pythium, Elone subse- 
quently Leimonb, Eudieru, Lapathus, Gon- 
hus or Gonni, Charax, Co*dylon, Phalanna, 
Oathe, Atrax. 

1 Pelasgiotis (n<\cwrytwTir). inhabited by the 
Pelasgiotae (ITcXcuryiwrai), extended & of the Pe- 
neius, and along the western side of Pelion and 
Ossa, including the district called the Pelasgic plain. 
(Strab. ix. pi 443.) The name shows that this dis- 
trict was originally inhabited by Peksgians; and its 
chief town was Larissa, a well known name of Pe~ 
lasgic cities. The towns of Pelasgiotis were : 
Elatka, Mopsium, Metropolis, Gyrton or Gyr- 
tona, Argura, Larissa, Sycurium, Crannon, 
Amyrus, Armrnium, Pherae, Cynoscephalae, 
Scotussa, Palaepharcs. 

3. Thessaliotis (0*<r<raAjwm), the central 
plain of Tbevealy and the upper course of the river 
Peneius, so called from its waving been first occu- 
pied by the Thessalian conquerors from Epeirus. 
Its towns were: Peiresiak, Phyllos, Metropolis, 
Cirri uh, Echydriuii, Phaebalus, the most 
important in the district, Thettdium. 

4. Phthiotis (♦4<mtu) t inhabited by the Achaean 
Phtbiotae (’Ax«wl +6mrai), under which name they 
are usually mentioned as members of the Amphic- 
tyonic league. This district, according to Strabo, 
included the southern part of Thessaly, extending 
from the Maliac gulf on the E. to Dolopia and 
Mount Pindus on the W., and stretching as for N. 
as Phsrsalus and the Thesaalian plains. (Strab. ix. 
p. 43a) Phthiotis derived its name from the Ho- 
meric Phthia (Mit, II. i. 155, ii. 683), which ap- 
pears to have included in the heroic times not only 
Hellas and Dolopia, which is expressly called the 
furthest part of Phthia (II. ix. 484), but also the 
southern portion of the Thessalian plain, since it is 
probable that Phthia was also the and on t name of 
Pharsalua. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 484, 
seq.) The cities of Phthiotis were : Amphanaeum 
(Sc y lax, p. 25), or Amphsuse ('Afuparal, Steph. B. 
i. v.) f on the promontory Pyrrha and on the Paga- 
mean gulf $ Thebae, Ekktkta, Phylace, I toe, 
Halus, PCELE0M, Antrow, Larisba, Crkxastr, 
Proerna, Pras, Narthacium , Thaumaci, Me- 
UTAEA, COBONBIA, XyNIAE, LaMIA, PlIALAKA, 
Echotui! 

5. Magnesia (M tryntoia), inhabited by the 

Magsetes (M dyrqres), was the long and narrow 
slip of country between Mts. Oaaa and Pelion on 
the W. and tha aea on the E., and extending 
from the mouth of the Fomins on the N. to the 
Pagaeaean gulf on the $. The Magnates were 
members of the Amphictyonio league, end were 
settled in this district in the Homeric times. (IL 
it 756.) The Thesaalian Magnates ere odd to 
have founded the Asiatic cities of Magnesia on 
Mt Sipylus and of Magnesia on the river Maeander. 
(AristoL p. 178; Costm, 29; Strab. 

xiv. p. 647). The towns of Magnesia were: Ceb- 
cisium, Bosbe, Glaphyras, Axsonis, Pa- 
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gasar, Iolcus, Demrtiuas, Nklia, Aphetar, 
Homolk or Homolujm, JSitrymemae, Meli- 
boea, Tha um a cia, Gastranaea, Bhizus 
Magnesia, Olizon, Mylae, Spalaethea, Co-’ 
bacae, Mkthone. 

6. Dolopia (AoA ovfa), inhabited by the Dolopes 
(AdXowcr), a mountainous district in the SW. 
comer of Thessa&r, lying between Mt. Tymphrestus 
a branch of Pindus, on the one eide, aad Ml Oiling* 
on the other. The Dolopes were, like the Magnet* 
an ancient Hellenic people, and members of the Am-’ 
phictyonic league. They are mentioned by Homer 
(II. ix. 484) as included in Phthia, but were 
governed by a subordinate chieftain of their own. 
Though nominally belonging to Thessaly, they seem 
practically to have been independent: and their 
country was at a later period a constant subject 0 f 
contention between the Aetohaas and the kings of 
Macedonia. The only place in Dolopia of the 
slightest importance was Cumene. 

7. Oktaka (OiraJa), inhabited by the Getari 
(Olroubi), was the mountainous district around 

I Mt. Oeta in the upper valley of the Spcrcheius 
and to the E. of Dolopia. The Oetaeane appear 
to have been the collective name of the varimw 
predatory tribes, dwelling upon the ttortheni de- 
clivities of Ml Oeta, who ate mentioned as plun- 
dering both the Malians on the East, sad the Dorians 
on the south (Thuc. iii, 22— *7, viiL 3.) The 
most important of these tribes were the Aemanea 
(A foiavff), called EniSiMe (’Kwriprer) by Homer (Ii 
ii. 749) and Herodoras (vii. 132), an ancient Hel- 
lenic Amphictyonio rase. (Peas. x. 8. § 2 ; Har- 
pocrat «. v. ’A+upucrfovis.) They are said to have 
first occupied the Dotian plain in Pelasgiotis ; after- 
wards to have wandered to the borders of Epeirus, 
and finally to have settled in the upper valky of the 
Spcrcheius, where Hypata was tlieir chief town. 
(Pint. QuaetL Gr. 13. p. 294; Strab. i. p. 61, ix. 
p. 442-) Besides Hypata, which was the only 
place of importance in Oetaea, we find mention of 
Sperchiak and Macka Come by Livy (xsxii 13), 
and of Sosthenis (Soxrdvris), Homilae ("CtyuAai), 
Cypeera (K fatupa) and Fliataohthia (♦eA«x#fo) by 
Ptolemy (iii. 18. § 45.) 

8. Maus, the lower valley of the Spcrcheius, 
described in a separate article. [ Maxis- J 
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tween Capet Vardur and Karabumu. On the edge 
of this basin is the city, partly^ the level shore 
and partly on the slope of a hilCtt 1 40° 36' 47" H. 
1st, and 22° 57' 22" E. long. The present appear- 
ance of the city, as seen from the sea, is described 
by Leake, Holland, and other travellers as very im- 
posing. It rises in the form of a crescent up the 
declivity, and is surrounded by lofty whitened wa l l s 
with towers at intervals. On the E. and W. sides of 
the city ravines ascend from the shorn and converge 
towards the highest point, on which is the citadel 
called 4 ETr**6pyw» t like that of Constantinople; (5 
view of Tbeosalqpice from the sea is given by 0*0- 
fcindry). The port if still convenient for large ships, 
and the anchorage in front of the town is mod. 
These dreumstsnoss in the situation of Thsasafifaa 
wen evidently favourable for commanding the trade 
of the Macedonian sea. Its relations to the intend 
districts were equally advantageous. With one of the 
two great levels of Macedonia, viz. the plain of the 
“ wido-flowing Axiua " (Horn. II ii, 849), to the N. 
of the range of Olympus, it was immediately eon- 
n^ted. With the other, via. the plain of the Stry- 
mon and Lake Cercinitia, it communicated by a pass 
across the neck of the Chalcidie peninsula. Thus 
Thessalanlc* 'became the chief station on the Roman 
Via Ecwatia, between the Hadriatic and the Hel- 
lespont. Its distance from Pella, as given by the 
Itineraries, is 27 miles, and from Ampin polls (with 
intermediate stations; see Act Apod. xvii. 1) 67 
miles. It is still the chief centre of the trade of the 
dwtrict It contains a population of 60,000, or 
70,000, and (though Adrianople may possibly be 
larger) it is the most important town of European 
Turkey, next after Constantinople. 

2. Name.-— Two legendary names, which Thessa- 
l'»mca is said to have borne in early times, are 
Emathia (Zonar. Hist. xii. 26) and Halia (Steph. 
"• «. y.) t the latter probably having reference to the 
maritime position of the town. During the first 
period of its authentic history, it was known under 
the name of Therma (04p^ Aesch. ; Qeppv, Herod., 
Jhucyd.; S4pficu 1 Mai. Chronog. p. 190, ed. Bonn), 
derived, in common with the designation of the gulf 
( hermaicus Sinus), from the hot salt-springs, which 
are found on various parts of this coast, and one 
of winch especially is described by Pococke as being 
n * Glance of 4 English miles from the modern 
c *y. (See Scylax, p. 278, ed. Gail.) Three stories 
are told of the origin of the name Thessalonica. The 
rat (and by far the most probable) is given by 
^ 10 )» w ho says that Therma was 

uut by CAssander, and called after his wife 
o ^ ^ ie daughter of Philip ; the second is 
nd m Steph. B. (s. v.) f who says that its new name 
t L*“ Jt , mw »orial of a victory obtained by Pliilip over 
n <** Conet. Porphyrog. De Them. ii. 

/’ J Bonn) •. the third is in the Etym. Magn . 
n»m • ? re w stated that Philip himself gave the 
tliflj* * n * lonoi,lr his daughter. Whichever of 
andh if*" 68 h tme ' new name of Thessalonica, 
distinJi newen “ nelloe connected with the name, are 
and aa8 ? c * ate d with the Macedonian period, 
£• ? earlier passages of true 

to^ lual vEL T* 6 thus given, became per- 

Hods it 
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as Ealnek. The uneducated Greeks of the present 
is l < **L tb * P** 0 * tbe M jiWl 

8. P OLIttCAL AND MILITARY fegt Qar.— 

Tbesmloniea was a pises of some importanoA. even 
while it bora Its sariier name of Therma. lira* 
praeaara of chief interest my be mentioned in this 
period of its history. Kanes rested here on Mt 
march, his land-forbee bring endamoed on the ptefe 
ketwran Thermo and the Axraa, and his sbipaevnis- 
mg about the Thmmift gtjJfj and it was the view 
J* 1 hence of and Ossa which temptei 

liritti to explore the aqnrseif the Penelus. (Herifip 
vii. seqq,) fc A riiort time (*. c. 421) befrvi 
two mtsakmg out of the PelopomwsUn "War, Thermo 
was occupied by the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 61); 
but two yean later it was given up to Ferdleeas 
(Id, ii. 29.) The third mention of Therma is in 
Aeschines (de Fait, teg p. 31, ed. Bekk), where 
it is spoken of as one of the places taken by Pan* 
sanies. 

The true history of Thessalonica begins, as 
we have implied above, with the decay of Greek 
nationality. The earliest author who mentions it 
under its new name is Polybius. It seems probable 
that it was rebuilt in the same year (b. c. 315) with 
Caasandreia, immediately after the fall of Pydna 
and the death of Olympias. [Cassandreia.] We 
are told by Strabo (l. c.) that Cassander incorpo- 
rated in his new city tbe population, not only of 
Therma, but likewise of three smaller towns, via* 
Aeneia and Cissus (which are supposed to have been 
on the eastern side of tbe gulf), and Chalaslra 
(which is said by Strabo (vii.Epit. 9) to have been on 
the further side of the Axius, whence Tafel (p. xxii.) 
by some mistake infers that it lay between the Axins 
and Therina). It does not appear that these earlier 
cities were absolutely destroyed; nor indeed is it 
certain that Therma lobt its separate existence. 
Pliny (1. c.) seems to imply that a place bearing 
this name was near Thessalonica j but the text is 
probably corrupt. 

As we approach the Roman period, Thessalonica 
begins to be more and more mentioned. From Livy 
(xliv. 10) tliis city would appear to have been the 
great Macedonian naval station. It surrendered to 
the Romans after the battle of Pydna (lb. xliv. 45), 
and was made the capital of the second of the four 
divisions of Macedonia (lb. xlv. 29). Afterwards, 
when the whole of Macedonia was reduced to one pro- 
vince (Flor. ii. 14), Thessalonica was its most import- 
ant city, and virtually its metropolis, though not so 
called till a later period. [Macedonia.] Cicero, dur- 
ing his exile, found a refuge here in the quaestor’s 
house ( pro Plane. 41); and on his journeys to and 
from his province of Cilicia he passed this way, and 
wrote here several of his extant letters. During the 
first Civil War Thessalonica was the head-quarters 
of the Pompeian party and the Benate. (Dion Cass, 
xli. 20.) During the second it took the Bide of 
Octavius and Antonios (Plot Brut. 46; Appian, 
B. C. iv. 118), and reaped the advantage of this 
course by being made a free city. (See Plin. L c.) 
It is possible that the word 4\cv$*plas, with the 
head of Octavia, on some of the coins of Thes- * 
Balonica, baa reference to this drenmstanoe (see 


Tbrough the M@mm and Byzantine pe- / Eckhel, ii. p. T9); and some writers see in the 

m. ’ j Vorddr gate, mentioned below , a monument of tbe 

victory over Brutus and Cassius. 

Even before the close of the Republic The#- 
mlonica was a city of great importance, in con- 
sequence of its position on the line of communication 

4r2 
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between Rome and the East, Cicero speaks of it as 
poeita m grendo imperii nostri. It increased in 
size and rose in importance with the consolidation of 
the Empire. Strabo in the first century, and Lncian 
in the second, speak in strong language of the 
amount of its population. The supreme magistrates 
(apparently six in number) who ruled in Thesaa- 
lonioa as a free city of the Empire were entitled 
vo\lrapxcu t as we learn from the remarkable co- 
incidence of St Luke’s language (Act. Ap. xvii. 6) 
with an inscription on the Varddr gate. (Bockh, 
1967. Belley mentions another inscription con- 
taining the same term.) In Act. Ap. xvii. 5, the 
brjfjios is mentioned which formed part of the con- 
stitution of the city. Tafel thinks that it had a 
/Sow Ah alsa 

During the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, These*] onica was the capital of the whole coun- 
try between the Adriatic and the Black Sea ; and 
even after the founding of Constantinople it re- 
mained practically the metropolis of Greece. Mace- 
donia, and Illyricum. In the middle of the third 
century, as we learn from coins, it was made a 
Roman colonia ; perhaps with the view of strength- 
ening this position against the barbarian invasions, 
which now became threatening. Tbessalonica was 
the great safeguard of the Empire during tire first 
shock of the Gothic inroads. Constantine passed 
some time here after his victory over the Sarmatians ; 
and perhaps the second arch, which is mentioned 
below, was a commemoration of this victory : he U 
said also by Zosinras (ii. p. 86, ed. Boon) to have 
constructed the port, by which we are, no donbt, 
to understand that he repaired and improved it 
after a time of comparative neglect Passing by 
the dreadful massacre by Theodosius (Gibbon’s 
Home, eh. xxvii.), we come to the Sclavonic wars, 
of which the Gothic wars were only the prelude, 
and the brant of which was successfully borne by 
Tbessalonica from the middle of the sixth cento ry 
to the latter part of the eighth. The history of 
these six Sclavonic wars, and their relation to Thes- 
salonica, has been elaborated with great care by 
Tafel. 

In the course of the Middle Ages Tbessalonica was 
three times taken ; and its history daring this period 
is thus conveniently divided into throe stages. On 
Sunday, July 29th, 904, the Saracen fleet appeared 
before the city, which was stormed after a few days’ 
fighting. The slaughter of the citizens was dread- 
ful, and vast numbers were sold in the various 
slave-markets of the Levant The story of these 
events is told by Jo. Cameniata, who was crazier- 
bearer to the archbishop of Tbessalonica. From his 
narrative it has been inferred that the population of 
the city at tbie time must have been 220,000. (De 
Excidio Thesmbmicenri, in the volume entitled 
Theophanee Contmuatou of the Bonn ed. of the Byz. 
writers, 1838.) The next great catastrophe of 
Tbessalonica was caused by a different enemy, the 
Normans of Sicily. The fleet of Tancred sailed 
round the More* to the Tbermaic gulf, while an army 
marched by the Via Egnatia from Dyrrhachium. 
Tbessalonica was taken on Aug. 15th, 1 185, and the 
Greeks were barbarously treated by the Latins. Their 
cruelties are described by Nicetas Choniates (de An- 
drew. Comnmo, p. 388, ed. Bonn, 1835). The 
celebrated Eustathius was archbishop of Tbessalonica 
at this time ; and he wrote an account of this capture 
of the city, which was first published hy Tafel (Ttt- 
bingen, 1832), and is now printed in the Bonn ed. 


of the Byz. writers. (De Thessalonica a Lithh 
capta, in the same vol. with Leo Grammaticus 
1842.) Soon after this period follows the curious' 
history of western feudalism in Tbessalonica under 
Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, and his succe&soni 
during the first half of the 13th century. The 
city was again^inder Latin dominion (having h^ n 
sold by the Greek emperor to the Venetians) when 
it was finally taken by the Turks under Atnumth 
II., in 1430. This event also is described by u 
writer in the Bonn Byzantine series (Joannes Ana 
gnostes, de Thessalomcensi Excidio Narratio, in the 
same volume with Phranzre and Cananus, 1838). 

For the medieval history of Thessalonica me Mr. 
Finlay’s works, Medieval Greece (1851), pp. 7o, 71, 
135 — 147 ; Byzantine and Greek Empires, vol. \ 
(1853), pp. 315—332, vol. ii. (1854), pp. 182, 264 
— 266, 607. For its modem condition we snast 
refer to the travellers, especially Beaiijour, Cun- 
ainlry, Holland, and Leake. 

4. Ecclesiastical History. — The annuls of 
Thessalonica are so closely connected with religion, 
that it is desirable to review them in this aspect 
After Alexander's death the Jews spread rapidly in 
all the large cities of the provinces which had 
formed his empires. Hence there Is no doubt that 
in the firet century of the Christian era they were 
settled in considerable numbers at Thessalonica: in- 
deed this circumstance contributed to the first esta- 


blishment of Christianity there by St. Paul (Jet 
Ap. xvii. 1). It seems probable that a huge com- 
munity of Jews has been found in this city ever 
since. They are mentioned in the seventh century 
daring the Sclavonic wars; and again in the twelfth 
by Eustathius and Benjamin of Tudela. The 
events of the fifteenth century had the effect of 
bringing a large number of Spanish Jews to Thr 
salonica. Paul Lucas says that in his day there 
were 30,000 of this nation here, with 22 syna- 
gogues. More recent authorities vary between 
10,000 and 20,000. The present Jewish quarter 
is in the south-east port of the town. 

Christianity, once established in Thessalonica, 
spread from it in various directions, in consequent 
of the mercantile relations of the city. (I Then 
i. 8.) During the succeeding centuries this city 
was the bulwark, not simply of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, but of Oriental Christendom, — and was largely 
instrumental in the conversion of the Sclavonics 
and Bulgarians. Thus it received the designation 
of “ The Orthodox City.” It i» true that tue 
legends of Demetrius, it* patron saint (a martyr or 
the early part of the fourth centaiy), disfigure > ^ 
Christian history of Thessalonica; in emy 
success or failure seems to have been attributed _ 
the granting or withholding of bis favour: bu 
this see has a distinguished place hi the anna 
tb« Church. Tfacodwin* r~ c -‘ 5 — 1 hT ,to ballop ' 
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even bis massacre, in consequence 
severity of Ambrose, if chiefly connected f 
minds with ecclesiastical association*. 
Thessalonica became almost a patriarchate , _ 
this time; and the withdrawal of the proyi ^ 
ject to its jurisdiction from connection W *V_ 0 one 
of Borne, in the reign of Leo Issuncus, beram® ^ 
of the principal cmmc of the MjWtwn «j |( . 
Wert. Ctmnrlrt*, tho Drtir. hiotomn 
mity of 904, was, as we have seen, *® ^ 

Eustathius, who was awbbishop in H8 » an a 
yond dispute, the most learned men of ws^ ^ 
the author of an invaluable commentety 
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and Odystey, and of theologicalworks, which have 
been recently published by TaSfe A list of the j 
Latin archbishop* of Thessalonica from 1205 to 
1418, when a Bonian hierarchy was retabJisb<4sfang 
with Western feudalism, is given by Le Quien 
(Orient Christian*, iii. 10$ 9). Even to the last 
we find this city connected with questions of reli- 
gious interest Symeon of Thessalonica, who is a J 
chief authority in the modem Greek Church fljt"! 
ritual subjects, died a few months before the fatal ! 
siege of 1430; and Theodore Gaza, who went 
Italy soon after this siege, and, as a Latin ecclesM^ 
became the translator of Aristotle, Tbeogfawfa*, 
and Hippocrates, was a native of the city of Dame* 
trios and Eustathius. 

5. Remains or Antiquitt. — The two monu- 
ments of greatest interest at Theesalonica are two 
arches connected with the line of the Via Egnatla. 
The course of this Soman rood is undoubtedly p re- 
served hi the long street which intersects the city 
from east to west. At He western extremity is the 
runagate, whkshie nearly In thelineof the modem 
wall, and which has received its present name from 
the circumstance of its leading to the river Varddr 
or Alius. This is the Roman arch believed by 
lle&ujour, Holland, and others to have been erected 
by the people of Theesalonica in honour of Octavius 
and Antonius, and in memory of the battle of 
Philippi The arch is constructed of large blocks 
of nmi ble, and is about 12 feet wide and 1 8 feet high ; 
but a considerable portion of it is buried deep below 
the surface of the ground. On the outside face are 
two bas-reliefs of a Roman wearing the toga and 
standing before a home. On this arch is the above- 
mentioned inscription containing the names of the 
polttarcfu of the city. Leake thinks from the style 
of the sculpture, and Tafel from the occurrence of the 
name Flavius in the inscription, that a later date 
ought to be assigned to the arch. (A drawing of it 
is given by Cousindiy). The other arch is near the 
eastern (said in Clarke’s Travels , iv. p. 359, by 
mistake, to be near the western) extremity of tue 
main street. (A drawing of this arch also is given 
by Cousindry and an imaginary restoration by Po- 
cocke.) It is built of brick and faced with marble, 
mul formerly consisted of three archways. The 
sculptured camels give an oriental aspect to the 
monument; and it is generally supposed to com- 
memorate the victoiy of Constantine over Licinius 
or over the Sarmatians. 

Near the line of the main street, between the two 
alwve -mentioned arches are four Corinthian columns 
Mipporting an architrave, above which are Carya- 
tides, This monument is now pan of the house of 
aJew ; and, from a notion that the figures were 
petrified by magic, it is called by the Spanish Jews 
La* JncarUadas . The Turks call it Sureth-Maleh. 
(A view will be found in Couaindry,and a more correct 
wie, with architectural details, in Stuart and Revett’s 
y tfi€n - Aiuiq. vol. iii. ch. 9. p. 53). This colonnade 
j* ® u PP°»ed by some to have been part of the Pro- 
Pyiaea of the Hippodrome, the position of which is 
eiieved by Beaujour and Clarke to have been in 
anH Wmt u . eastem P 41 * <*f the town, between the sea 

® , a Guiding called the Rotunda , now a mosque, 
meri 10U8y tiie °b ttrc k E*to-MetropoUy but for- 
p!:? ft kutpkf «nd in construction similar to the 
of \ at fiome * (Pooocke has a ground -plan 
lonil- 18 n Uildin £‘) Another mosque in Theasa- 
hav^L 0 ^ 1 * 1 E ski-JOjumh, is said by Beanjour to 
D ® en 1 temple ooosecrated to Venus Thormaea. 
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The oily walls are of brick, and of Greek construc- 
tion, resting on a much older foundation, which 
consists of hewn stones of immense thickness. 
Everywhere ere broken columns and fragment* of 
sculpture. Many remain# were taken in 1430 to 
Constantinople. One of the to worn in the city ws$ 
is called the Tower of the because it cottta&s 

a colossal figure of Tbeasafrsfc*, with the repre- 
sentation of a ship at its fret. The castle is partly 
Grerk and pretfr Venetian Some coiuim^of vetd 
antique, supposed to he reifr of a temple of Hercukf^ 
WO tv he noticed there, and also a shattered t&> 
arch, erected (as an inscription proves) hi 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in honour of Antoninus 
Fiua aid his daughter Faustina. 

In harmony with what has been notieed of Its 
history, Theesalonica has many remains of eccle- 
siastical antiquity. Leake says that in this respect 
it surpasses any other city in Greece. The church 
of givatest interest (now a mosqne) is that of St. 
Sophia, built, according to tradition, like the church 
of the same name at Constantinople, in the reign of 
Justinian, and after the designs of the architect 
Anthemius. This church is often mentioned in the 
records of the Middle Ages, a° in the letters of Pope 
Innocent 1IL and in the account of the Norman 
siege. It remains very entire, and is fully described 
by Beaujour and Leake. The church of St. De- 
metrius (apparently the third on the same bite, and 
now also a mosque) is a structure of still greater size 
and beauty. Tafel believes that it was erected about 
the end of the seventh century ; but Leake con- 
jectures, from its architectural features, that it was 
built by the Latins in the thirteenth. Tafel has 
collected with much diligence the notices of a great 
number of churches which have existed in Thessa- 
lonica. Dapper says, that in his day the Greeks 
had the use of thirty churches. Walpole (in Clarke’s 
Travels , iv. p. 349) gives the number as sixteen. 
All travellers have noticed two ancient pulpits, con- 
sisting of “ single blocks of variegated marble, with 
small steps cut in them,” which are among the most 
interesting ecclesiastical remains of Thessalonica. 

6. Authorities. — The travellers who have 
described Thessalonica are numerous. The most 
important are Paul Lucas, Second Voyage, 1705 ; 
Pococke, Description of the East , 1743—1745 ; 
Beaujour, Tableau du Commerce de la Greet, trans- 
lated into English, 1800 ; Clarke, Travels in Eu- 
rope, 4c. 1810 — 1823 ; Holland, Travels m the 
Ionian Isles <^c., 1815 ; Cousindry, Voyage dans la 
Macedoine , 1831 ; Leake, Northern Greece, 1835 ; 
Zacharii, Reise in den Orient, 1840; Grisebach, 
litise durch Rttmelim , 1841 ; Bowen, Mount Athos, 
Thessaly , and Epirus, 1852. 

In the Memoires de VAcadimie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xxxviii. Sect. hist. pp. 121—146, is 
an essay on the subject of Thessalonica by the 
Abbd Belley ; but the most elaborate work on 
the aubject » that by Tafel, the first part of which 
was published at Ttibingen in 1835. This was 
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'afterwards reprinted as H Prolegomena ” to the DU- breath was prisonous, and who would not perish if 
saHatio die Thesmhmca ejjmque Agro Geographica, thrown into the water, but Would float on the 
Berlin, 1839. With this should be compared his surface. (Euatath. ad Diomys. Per* 838} flteph. B. 
work on the Via Egnatia. To these authorities we a. e. Plat. Symp. v. 7. § 1} Phylansh. op. 

ought to add the introduction to some of the com- PUn. vii. 2. s. 2.) 

mentariee on St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians , TH1LSAPHATA (Amm. Marc, ur, 8), a forti- 
— especially those of Koch (Berlin 1849) and Ltine- Bed town in thw south of Mesopotamia, probably the 
maun (GBttingea, 1850). [J. S. H.] present Tel d Hava, between Mosul and the Smkr 

THE'STIA. [Thbbtibnskb.] in the neighbourhood of the Tigris. [V.l ' 

THESTIENSES (0«<m<ir t Pol. ▼. 7), are usually THILUTHA, an impregnable fortresn on an 
called the inhabitants of a town Thestia in Aetolia. island in the Euphrates, near Anatho, which defied 
But no town of this name is mentioned by the the arms of Julian (Amm. Mara. xxiv. 2). Zosi- 
ancient writers, and it is not improbable that the mus (iii. 15) speaks of this island, and of the 
town itself wss called Beane?*. The name occurs impregnable fortress (fpofynoy ixvgdrtnw) nt u . 
only in Polybius, and the exact site of the place is ated upon it, but without mentioning its name. It 
unknown. We only learn, from the narrative of is described by Iuidoraa Charax (Mams. Parth . 
Polybius, that it was situated in the Northern part § 1, ed. C. Mfllier) as an inland hi the Euphrates, 
of the upper plain of Aetolia. The name is per- containing a treasury of the Parthian*, 'and distant 
haps connected with Theatius, one of the old Aeto- two schoeni from Anatho. The old editions i*ad 
lian heroes. 'OA a£ovs; but the MSS. have 'QActfovv, whicJi 

THETI'DIUM (0«ri5tov, Strab. ix. p. 431 ; Mtiller has changed into feAofefr, and lime can 
Polyb. xviii. 3, 4; Berfoetoy, Eurip. Amdrom. 20; be little doubt of the propriety of this correction. 
BeorlSetoy, Steph. B. s. v . : Eth. Bentevs), a place It corresponds to the island called Titbit by 
in Tbesaaly, dose to Phaxealus, where Fiamininus Cbesney (vol. i. p. 57), and in his map Tetiw or 
encamped at the end of the second march from Anatelbes, containing ruins of very ancient build- 
Phene towards Scot ossa, before the battle of Cyno- ings. (See Mil Her, ad Isid. Char. 1. &) 
scephalae. It derived its name from Thetis, the TH1NAE (0froi, or X«*ai,Ptol. vii. 3. §6,viii. 
mother of Achilles, the national hero of the Achaean 27. J 12), or T1JINA (flGaU, Arrian, Per. M. Erythr. 
Phthiotae. Leake places it at or near Magida, an p. 36), a capital oily of the Sines, who carried on 
the opposite bank of the Enipeua. (Northern here a large commerce in silk and woollen stuff*. It 
Greece , vol. iv. pp. 472, 473.) appears to have been an ancient tradition that the 

THEUDOKIA, one of the chief towns of the city was surrounded with brasen v. alls ; but Ptolemy 


Atbameui 36 in Epeirua, is identified by Leake with | 
the modern Thodhdriama , a village situated near : 
Mount TeumSrka in a pass which leads from the 
Achelous to the Arachtbus. (Liv. xxxviii. 1 ; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 212.) 

THEUMA, a town of Thessaly, near the frontiers 
of Dolopia (Liv. xxxii. 13.) 

THEUPROSOPON. [Phoenicia, p. 606, a.] 
THEVESTE (Beoveorri, Ptol. iv. 3. § 30), an im- 
portant town of Numidia, but which is only mentioned 
; n the later writers. It was a Roman coloby (Grater, 
laser . p. 600; Dm. Ant . p. 27), and the place where j 
many roads running in a SE. direction into the Boman 
province of Africa, had their commencement. (Cf. 
Itm. AnL pp. 33, 46, 47, 53, 54.) It is the town of 
Tebessa, recently discovered by General Negrier, con- 
siderable ruins of which still exist, especially the 
ancient walla, the circumference of which indicates 
a town capable of containing 40,000 inhabitants. 
(See Letroose, in Rev. ArchdoL iv. p. 360, sqq.; 
Strn TArode Trwmphe de Teveste , Qe., Paris, 1847 ; 
Jahn’s Jahrb&cher, lii. p. 409.) [T. H. D.] 

THIA. [Thera.] 

THIANNICE (0<amr4, Arrian, Per . P. Eux 
p. 7), or TH1AN1TICE (fearmah, Anon. Per . P. 
Eux. a 14), a district cf Asia in the Pontns Eipunu*, 
which was separated from Colchis by the river Ophis. 
Its name probably should be Saonice, as the Sunni, 
or Tzftni, ware S well-known people in this region. 
(Cf. Maxmcrt, iv. p.378, vi. pt. 2. p. 421 ; Gail, ad 
Arrian, p. 85.) [T. H. D.] 

THJAR, a town of the Contastasi in Hispania 
Tarraboaensis, between Carthago Nova, and Ilici (I tin. 
riftt p. 401> Variously identified with San Gmes 
end OrGmeta, mm which latter place are many rains. 
(Flore*, Es^Sagr* SO, viL p. 134.) f T. IL D.J 
THIBA (Mbit m Bid iot% » district in Puntus, 
so called from an Amazon shun there by Hercules. 
The inhabitants were said ‘ to be eocerers, whose 


remarks that these did not exist there, nor anything 
else worthy of remark. The ancient writers differ 
very considerably as to its situation. According to 
the meet probable accounts it was either Nankin, or 
rather perhaps Thsin, Tin, or Tem, in the province 
Schensi, where, according to the accounts of the 
Chinese themselves, the first kingdom of Sin, or 
China, was founded. (Cf. Ritter, Erdkunde, li. 
p. 199.) [T. H. D.] 

THINODES (tJ> BtvMtt fyov. i. e. the Sand Hill , 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 1 8), a mountain of Egypt, belonging 
to the Libyan chain, on the S. borders of Mur- 
marica. [T. H. D.] 

TUIBMIDA, a place in Numidia, the situation ot 
which is totally unknown. (Sail. Jug. 12.) [T. H. 1> J 


THIS. [Abtdus.] 

THISBE (0i<r#n, Hon it, P*«»-. Steph. B. a *■! 
efrr&u, Strab., Xen. : Etk BtaddUt), a town ot 
Boeotia, described by Strabo as situated at a «hor 
distance from the sea, under the soutbwxi i side o 
HeKcon, bordering upon the confines of Tbs*p« 
and Coraneia. (Strab. ix. p. 411.) Thisbe *? ® - J 
tioned by Homer, who says that it abounds m 
pigeons (mhorpirpstudre Bt<r*», 1} * 
both Strabo and Stepbanus B. remark that thiP 
thot was givsn to the city from the abundan 
wild pigeons at the harbour of Tbiriw. Xenophon 
remarks that Cleombrotus matched throng 
territory of Thisbe on hit way to Ortnuw ® 
b«tle of Uactra. 

public building at Thisbe mentioned by * 
lx. 38. 5 3) Wtt . M Of *£+*£** 
festival waa celebrated. The A ^n- 

between the mountain an the eea-eide P isin 

tain at the foot of which the town stood, 
which would be inundated by the water cted 
it, were it not for a mole «r caosewaj j S 

through the middie, by mean* 
diverted every year into the part « wr”** 
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bn one aids of the causeway, while that on tit* other 
is cultivated. The ruins of^fhkbe am found sit 
KMtkk * The position is between two great suto* 
mite of tbs mountain, now called Karwrn^mk f and 
Pakommd, which rise majestically above the vale, 
clothed with trees, in the upper part, and covered 
with snow at the top. The modem village lias in a 
little boUow purroanded on all sides by low <$fls 
connect - with the last falls of the mountain. & 
walls of Thisbe were about a mile in circuit fallow- 
iag the crest of the cfiffo whida surround the 
they are chiefly preserved on the aids tofem 
Dobrend aud the ^uth-east. The masonry k for 
the most part of the fourth order, or faced wftfe 
equal layers of large, oblong, quadrangular atones m 
the outside, the interior as usual being fUkd with 
loose nibble. On the principal height which Use 
toward* the mountain, and which is an entire mass 
of rock, appear some reparation* cd a later date than 
the rest of the walla, and there are many Hellenic 
foundations ofc the toe of this rock towards the 
village. In the cliffs outside the walk, to the north 
west and south, there are many sepulchral excava- 
tions” (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. il. p. 506.) 
Leake observed the mole or causeway which Pausa- 
niss describes, and which serves for a road across the 
marsh to the port. The same writer remarks that, 
as the plain of Tbisbe is completely surrounded by 
heights, there k no issue for the river which rises in 
the Ascraea and here terminates. “ The river crosses 
the causeway into the marsh by two openings, the 
closing of which in the winter or spring would at 
any time cause the upper part of the plain to be in- 
undated, and leave the lower fit for cultivation in 
the summer; but a* the river is now allowed to flow 
constantly through them, the western side is always 
in a state of marsh, and the ground has become 
much higher on the eastern Bide.” 

The port of Thisbe is now called Vathy. The 
ahore is very rocky, and abounds in wild pigeons, as 
Strabo and Steplianus have observed ; but there i* 
also a considerable number at Kakosia it- elf. The 


Roman poets also allude to the pigeons of Thisbe 
Hence Ovid ( Met . xi. 300) speaks of the “ Tliis- 
baeae coluinbae,” and Statius ( Theb . vii. 261) de- 
scribes Thisbe as 11 Dionaeis avibus circutnBona.” 
Ihisbe is mentioned both by Pliny (iv. 7. s. 12) and 
Ptolemy (iii. is. § 20). 

TH1S0A. [Theisoa.] 

THIUS. [Megalopolis.] 

1HMUIS (Q/aouIt, Herod, ii. 168; Aristides, 
Aegypt. vol. iii. p. 610; Ptol. iv. 5. § 61), the 
modern Ttnai, was a town in Lower Aegypt, situ- 
ated upon a canal K. of the Nile, between its Tanite 
and Mendesian brandies. It was the capital of the 
ihmuite Nome, in whioh the Galasiriaxi division of 
Ryptian arm y possessed lands. At the time 
? Herodotus’s visit to the Delta the Thmiute Nome 
; been incorporated with the Mendesian. Their 
n corporation was doubtless owing, partly to the 
uperior size of ths latter, and partly to their having 
common object of worship in the goat Mendes 
V^on), of whom Thmu was in ths old Aegyptian 
anguage (Hieronym. in leo/Um, xlvi, 1) ths sppella- 
th° n n ^ re V? M of Vakntinkn and Theodosias 
™ Wreat (A.D. 375 , foil.) Thmuis was a town of 
e consequence, governed by its own magistrates, 
tw* 1 ! 6 ?? 1 *°® the jurisdiction of the Alexandrian 
L . eC * t ( Amm * Hire, xxii. 16. § 6). It was also 
ZT^} of ito btaSsops, Sempioa, it 

nUon * d hy Heneleuus. Pkatimn, p. 63, <6. 



THQBICUS. |i#» 

BvUwr.) Remains of the : 
to orirt »t TtUtnu* at ’7W I 
AawMiitWiM^cBd rnwgr m 
bfen Ixan tmai there, mad » AamSm , 
th* village of Tent#, »M than (he lewM'*}*, 
innmUtwa, k proUMy an AtffftMC, work. (C&m*. 

tom trn : mtym, wifi. * 1*4.) 
That ijrlaa ■■wm-autoiM to fee pnwmtaoB rfifce 
dty uffttn fte* Ifedaewiption of it fcy 
(J. c.y, wba npiMpmti Tbswie u ttowwlio? neon wd 

?aOANA.‘ £tWji*,3 

THO-JUUS or THOA'MUS (fefya at 
a email coast river in Pontus Pulesnouiacus (Arrian, 
P*rtpL P. E. p. 16; Anon. PeripL P. E. p. U^is 
now called Ghmtreh, Irmak, or perhaps more ebr- 
rectlr Tkurth Jrmak. (Hamilton, Eeeearches. L p. 

»»■> [l. Ly 

THO'CNLA (Bwcvfo, &t&Kv*ia : Eth. Owwvevs), a 
town of Arcadia in the district Parrhasia, situated 
npon a height on the river Aminius, which flows into 
the Helkson, a tributary of the Alphrius. The town 
was said to have been founded by Tbocnus, the eon 
of Lycaon, and was deserted in the time of Pan- 
Banks, as its inhabitants had been removed to Me- 
galopolis. It is placed by Leake in the position of 
VromoUla. (Paua. viii. 3. § 2, 27. § 4, 29. § 5; 
Steph. B. s. Leake. Morea, vol. il p. 293.) 

THOM N A. [Tamna.] 

THONITIS LACUS. [Thospitis.] 

THOIiAE. [Attica, p. 331, a.] 

THO'RICUS (©opofds: Eth. Bophnos: TheriicS\ 
a town of Attica on the SE. coast, and about 7 or 8 
miles N. of the promontory of Sunium, was origi- 
nally one of the twelve cities into whioh Attica is 
said to have been divided before the time of Theseus, 
and was afterwards a demus belonging to the tribe 
Acamantis. (Strab. ix. p. 397.) It continued to 
be a place of importance during the flourishing 
period of Athenian history, aa its existing remains 
prove, and was hence fortified by the Athenians in the 
24tb yeaf of the Peloponnesian War. (Xen. Hell. L 
2. § 1.) It was distant 60 stadia from Anaphlystus 
upon the western coast. (Xen. de Vect. 4. § 43.) 
Thoricus is celebrated in mythology as the residence 
of Cephalos, whom Eos or Aurora carried off to 
dwell with the gods. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 7 ; Eurip. 
Hippol. 455.) It has been conjectured by Words- 
worth, with much probability, that the idea of Tho- 
ricus was associated in the Athenian mind with such 
a translation to the gods, and that the ** Tharickn 
stone” (0aphcios irirpoi) mentioned by Sophocles 
(OedL Col 1595), respecting which then has been so 
much doubt, probably has reference to such a migra- 
tion, as the poet is describing a similar translation 
of Oedipus. 

The fortifications of Thoricus surrounded a small 
plain, which terminates in the harbour of the city, 
now called Porto MandH. The ruins of the walls 
may be traced following the crest of the bilk on the 
northern and southern sides of the plain, and cross- 
ing it on the west. The acropolis seems to have 
stood upon a height rising above the sheltered creek 
of Frango bimiona, which is separated only by a 
cape from Porto Mandri. Below this height, on 
the northern side, are the ruins of a theatre, of' a 
singular form, being an irregular curve, *irith one of 
the sides longer than the other. In tha plain, to ths 
westward, are the remains of a quadrangular coten- 
nsde, with Doric columns. (Leak*, .Demi V AMtio*, 
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p. 68, wq. 2nd ed. ; Wordsworth, A them and Attica, 

P- 608, se q.) 

THORN AX (6dp»a£). 1. A mountain near the 
city of flermione in Argolis, between whioh and Mt. 
Pnm the road ran from Hermione to Halice. It 
was subsequently called Coccygium, because Zeus 
was said to hare been here transformed into a cuckoo; 
and on ha summit was a temple of Zens Coccygius. 
(Pans, ii. 36. §§ l, 8; Leake, Pelopotmesiaea , p. 
888; Curtins, Pelopomtesos, vol. ii. p. 463.) 

8. A mountain in Laconia, on the road from 
Sparta to Sellasia, upon which stood a colossal sta- 
tue of Apollo Pythaeua. (Herod, i. 69; Pans. iii. 10. 
6 8; Staph. B. *. r.; Leake, Aforea, vol. ii. p. 534, 
Ddopemnesiaca, pp. 348, 352 ; Boblaye, R ech. p. 75; 
Boss, Pdopovam, p. 190; Curtins, Pelopotmeeoe , 
vol iu pp. 237, 259.) 

THCTSPIA (eaxrwta, Ptol. v. 13. § 19, viii. 19. 
$ 12), the capital of the district Thospitis. [T. H. D.] 

THOSPITIS (eawnrmf, Ptol. v. 13. § 18), a 
district of Armenia Major. It lay at the northern 
side of the Lacus Thospitks (b Sour*?™ 

Ptol. t&. { 7). through which the Tigris flowed (Plin. 
vi. 27. s. 31). It is perhaps the same lake called 
Thooitis or Tbopitis by Strabo (&*rrru or Bawrmr, 
xi. p. 529), and Priarian (Lacns TboniUdjs, Per ieg . 
913), the water of which is described fay Strabo as 
nitrous and undrinkable. It is probably the modern 
Wax, in the district of 7Vup, and hence called by 
the Armenians Dam TatpaL [T. H. D.] 

THRA'CIA («pjf«r, Horn.; OpWliy, Herod, i. 
168, or tyqfe* , it. 99; Attic, Eth. erfl?, 

Ho DU; Qffa, Herod, viii. 116; Attic, 0 Trag. 
0 ftp(: Tinas. Threx, the latter form being chiefly, 
if not exclusively, employed of gladiators), a country 
at the south-eastern extremity of Europe, and sepa- 
rated from Asia only by the Propontis and its two 
narrow channels, the Bosporus and the Hellespont. 

L Name. — Besides its ordinary name, the coun- 
try had, according to Steph. B (m. *.). two older ap- 
pellations, tUpmj and ’Apia; and Get lias (xiv. 6) 
mentions Sltban as another. Respecting the origin 
of these names, various conjectures have bfeen made 
both in ancient and in modern times; but as none of 
them, with the exception to be presently mentioned, 
are of much value, it is not worth while to devote 
any space to their consideration. * The. exception 
alluded to is the etymology adopted fay CoL Mure 
(HtsL of Lang, and Lit Anc . Greece, L p, 153, 
note), which is far more probable and satisfac- 
tory than any other that the present writer has seen, 
and which derives the name Thrace from the adjec- 
tive rpoxsco, “ rugged,” by the common transfer of 
the aspirate. Thus the name would indicate the geo- 
graphical character of the various districts to which 
it is given; for, as we shall see, it was by no means 
confined to the country which is the special subject 
of the present notice. 

IL Extejit. — In the earliest times, the region 
catted Thrace had no definite boundaries, but was 
often regarded as comprising all that part of Europe 
winch Bee to the north of Greeoe. Macedonia, in 
the south, is spoken of fay Hecataeus as belonging to 
it (cf. Mel. ii 2, sub ficu, where the Cbaicidic pen- 
insula is deeerifaed under tbs title of Thrace); and 


* Those who ate curious about such matters may 
consult Steph. B- #. Eostath. ad Dion, Per, 322, 
828; Setter, Skmdb. L p. 480; Berkel ad Steph. B. 
p. 400; Tzsehaefce, ad Md. ii. 2. p. 62; Kenrick, 
PMU Mm l p. 618. 
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Scythia, in the north, is included in it by Steph. B. 
(e. e. 3«66ai : cf. Amm. xxvii. 4. § 3). This explains 
the fable reported t by Andron (Tzeta. ad Lgoophr. 
894), kathe effect that Ooeanue bad four daughter^ 
Asia, Libya, Europa, and Tbrada; thus elevating' 
the last-named country to the rank of one of th« four 

2 carters of the fcown— or rather unknown— world, 
tut as the Greeks extended their geographical know, 
ledge, the designation Thrace became more restricted 
in its application, and at length was generally given 
to that part of Europe which is included within the 
following boundaries: the later on the N. (Strab. ii. 
p. 129; Plin. iv. 18; Mel ii. 2); the Enxine and 
the Bosporus on the E.; the Propontis, the Helles- 
pont, the Aegean, and the northern part of Mace, 
dooia, on the S. ; the Strymon, or subsequently, L e. 
m the time of Philip II. and his son Alexander ths 
Great, the Neetus (Strab. viL pp. 323, 330; Ptol. 
iii 11), and the countries occupied by the Illyrians, 
on the W„ where, however, the boundary was never 
very settled or accurate^ known. (Plin. and Mel. 
IL «?,) These were the limits cf Thrace until the 
Romans subdued the country, when, in the reign ut 
Augustus, it was divided into two parts, separated 
by the Haemns; the portion to the ssftth of that 
mountain chain returning the name cf Thrace, while 
the part between the later and the Haemns motived 
the appellation of Moeria, and was constituted a Ro- 
man province. [Mobka, V6L IL p. 867.] But even 
after this period both countries were sometimes in- 
cluded under the old name, which the Latin poets 
frequently Hoed la its earliest and widest extent of 
meaning. (Cf. Hcyne, ad Virg. Am, xi. 659, Bur. 
man, ad VaL Place, iv. 280; Muneker, ad Bygm. 
Fab. 138; Tischucke, adMel. il 2 p. 63.) As 
(he little that is known about Moeaia »s stated hi 
the article above referred to, the present will, as fur 
as possible, be confined to Thrace proper, or south of 
the Haem us, corresponding pretty nearly to tin* 
modern Rottmelia, which, however, extends some- 
wliat more to the west than ancieot Thrace. 

III. Physical Geography, Climate, Tfo- 
DuenoKS, foe. — Many circumstances might have 
led us to expect that the ancients would have trans- 
mitted to us full information respecting Thrace: its 
proximity to Greece; the numerous Greek colonics 
established in it; the fact that it was traveled by 

the highroad between Europe and Asia; and tb 
the capital of the Eastern Empire was situated in 
it,— all these things seem calculated to attract atten- 
tion to the country in an unusual degree, and to i 
doce authors of various kinds to employ their J* j* 
in recording its natural and political history- 
the latest and most profound historian of Greece 
compelled to admit that, apart from two f£ l ® . ’ 

14 scarcely anything whatever is known of [the 
riorof] the country." (Grote,roL*ii-p.W,noto.Jo 
this various reasons may be assigned; but the P" of 
ripal one is the barbarous character, in alljqp*» 

ration by peaceful travellers.* Thom wb 


• Erm on. of th. lctaat th«*“L |tj 

qowml, eommlnioaed by th. ftwoh g 
•nil omotwMiietd bj the Twkhh him 

it unjMaeiU. to induce bio „ .uiL ri- 
te • certain diitrlst which “• Mcort* 3 

though h. offered to tak.ee 
thejrplcMcd. (8c Aro/ti** 

HU. vJ. i. p. 910.) 
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traversed it have bean almost invariably engaged in 
military enterprises, and too^pfeah occupied with 
their immediate objects to have either opportune 
or inclination, even had they possessed thejpceewt? 
qualifications, to observe and describe the natural 
features of the country What adds to the difficulty 
of the writer on the classical geography of Thrace 
is the unfortunate kes of the whole of that por- 
tion of the seventh book of Strabo which wa*;i*t 
voted to the eatgect Strabo, in several parts «f 
his work, treats incidentally uf Thrace: but this is 
a poor substitute for the more systematic accoantof 
it which has perished, and of which little more t km 
a table of contents has been preserved in the meagre 
epitome which alone remain* of it. 

in modem times, several travellers have en- 
deavoured, with various degrees of success, to explore 
the country ; and some of them have published the 
results of their investigations ; but it is evident from j 
their very frequent disagreement as to the rites of j 
the places which they attempt to identify with those j 
mentioned in ancient writers, that as yet the neoes- i 
s.uy data have not been obtained ; and the itiner j 
ariea, instead of assisting, not seldom add to the j 
difficulty of the task, and render its accomplishment 
almost hopeless. Moreover, the extent of country 
examined by these travellers was very limited. “ The 
mountainous region of Rhodope, bounded on the west 
by the Strymon, on the north and east by the Ilebrus, 
and on the sonth by the Aegean, is a terra incognita , 
except the few Grecian colonies on the coast. Very few 
travellers have passed along or described the southern 
or king a road ; while the region in the interior, apart 
from the highroad, was absolutely unexplored until the 
visit of M. Viquesnel in 1847. (Grote, l. c.) 

The results of this traveller’s researches have not 
yet, we believe, appeared in a complete and connected 
form. His reports to the French minister by whom 
he was commissioned are published in the work 
already referred to ; but most of them are mere out- 
lines, written on the spot from brief notes. They 
contain much that is valuable and interesting , but 
no one except their author could make full use of 
them ; and it is to be hoped that he may be able to 
employ the materials so ably collected in the coin- 
jH&ition of a work that would dispel much of the 
obscurity that at present rests upon the country. 

Viquesnel was engaged little more than a year in 
1 brace, a period evidently insufficient for its complete 
exploration ; accordingly he seems to have devoted 
his principal attention to its geology, especially of the 
fhe mountain systems, above all in the district of ; 
Rhodope. 

According to Ami Bou<Tb chart of the geological I 
structure of the globe, copied in Johnston’s Physical 
the three principal geological formations in 
Thrace are : (1) the crystalline schistous, eompne- 
hending all the granitoid rocka ; this occupies the 
p Portion of the country, and a small district on the 
Fuxine, immediately & of the Haemus : (2) the 
tertiary, extending over the basin of the Hebrus : 
C3) the primary stratifications, or the transition 
Sene8 > including the carboniferous formations ; this 
occupies the SE. part of the country, and a region S. 

! Haemus, and W. of the tertiary formation 
eve mentioned. Near the sources of the Bowrghaz } 
iquesnel found volcanic rocks (p. 213). 
the surface of Thrace is, on the whole, decidedly 
onnUinoug, the vast plaint spoken of by Virgil 
Jr 6 ”* J “* 13) belonging to Moesia. From the great 
g* of Haemus, three chains of mountains branch 
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off towards the SE., and with thejk various rami- 
fications occupy nearly the entire country. Tto 
most weetark wf these begins at 
of the bmtimry tint, and soon sepamtoton two 
almost fissile} range*, to Pqpgaeua and Rhodope* 
which are separated from each other by the river * 
New toe ; the former filftog up the whole spaqe be- 
tween that ritWMmd the the latter to 

district E. of to Heptoft Hud SW\ of the Hebrus. 
Both Pangaea* and Itofcpe extend down to. to 
of to Augeah, #ad to latter is ctatifttad' 
pamllet to it as fir R* •* to Hebrus. The cetiftm 1 
id the Haemus brantos off between the 
forces of the Hebrus and the tonzus, and extends 
to their junction near Hadrianopolis, The moat 
easterly chain diverges from the Haemus about 100 
miles W. of to Buxine, to the W. shore of wiring it 
is neatly parallel, though it gradually approaches 
nearer to it front N. to S.r P extends as far as the 
Bosporus, and with its lateral offshoots occupies 
nearly the whole country between the E. tributaries 
of to Hebrus and the Euxine. The central and E. 
ranges appear to have had no general distinctive 
names ; at least we are not aware that any occur in 
ancient writers : the modern name of the most east- 
erly is the Strandja-Dagh. A continuation of this 
range extends along the shore of the Propontis, and 
is now called the TeJdr-Dagh. 

The loftiest peaks, among these mountains, belong 
to Rhodope, and attain an elevation of about 8500 
feet (Viquesnel, p. 325) ; the summits of the 
Strantfa-Dagk, are 2600 feet high (Id. p. 314) ; 
those of the Tekir-Dagh , 2300 (Id. p. 315); the 
other mountains are from 2000 fo 600 feet in 
height (Id. pp. 314, 315). The Haemus is not 
more than 4000 feet high, in that portion of it which 
belongs to Thrace. It is obvious from these measure- 
ments that the statements of some of the ancients 
that the summits of the Thracian mountains were 
covered with eternal snow ( QpriKuv bpta vi<p6cvra, 
Horn. II xiv. 227), and that from the highest peak 
of tiie Haemus the Adriatic and the Euxine could 
be seen, are mere fancies. Strabo (vii. pp. 813,317) 
points out the inaccuracy of this notion. An in- 
teresting account is given by Livy (xl. 21, 22) of 
the ascent of Haemus by Philip V., who shored in 
the popular belief in question. Livy states plainly 
enough his conviction that Philip’s labour, which was 
far from slight, was thrown away ; but he and bis 
attendants were prudently silent upon the subject, 
not wishing, snys Livy, to be laughed at for their 
pains. Vet Flonw, who alludes to the same cir- 
cumstance (ii. 12), but makes Perseus the mountain- 
climber, assumes that the king’s object was accom- 
plished, and that the bird’s-eye view of his domi- 
nions, obtained from the mountain top, assisted him 
in forming a plan for the defence of his kingdom, 
with reference to his meditated war with Rome. 
Mela too repeats the erroneous statement (ii. 2). 

The main direction of the rivers of Thrace is from 
N. to S., as might be inferred from the foregoing de- 
scri ption of its mountain system. The Strymon forma 
its W. boundary. In the lower part of its course, 
it expands to a considerable width, and was called 
Lake Cercinitis, into which flowed a smaller river, to 
Angites (Herod, vii. 113) ; next, towards to E., 
comes the Nestus ; then, in succession, to Travus, 
which falls into Lake Bistorts, to Schoesua, to 
Hebrus, the principal river of Thru*, and lastly 
the Mel as. All these rivers flail into the Aegean. 
Several small streams flow into the Hellespont and 
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the Propontis, of which we may mention Aegospo- level of the sea, can have had a very severe climate, 
tami, renowned, notwithstanding its insignificant size, That the winter was often extremely cold, there can 
the Anns, and the Erginua. The rivers which fall be no doubt. The Hebrns was sometimes frozen 
into the Euxine are all small, and few of them are over: nofcto dwell upon t)ie “ Hebrua nivali eompede 
distinguished by name in the geographers, though vinotus*of Horace (Ep. i. 8. 8; cf. Virg. Ae in. xi\, 
doubtless not ao unhonoured by the dwelleans upon 881, and the epigram, attributed by aome to Cae- 
their banks : among them Pliny (iv. 18) mentions aar, beginning, Thrax puer adstrieto glade dum 
the Pira and the Orosines. The Hebrua drains at ludit in Hebro "), Floras (til 4) relates that, in the 
least one-half, probably nearer two-thirds, of the en- campaign of Minucius in southern Thrace, a number 
tire surface of Thrace ; and on its banks, or on those of horsemen in his army were drowned while trying 
of its tributaries, most of the level portions of the to crass that river on the ice. Xenophon 
country are situated, as well as nearly all the inland that the winter which he passed in Timm, in the 
towns. Its principal affluents are the Arda (in some mountainous district of the Thyni, was ao cold that 
maps called the Harpe&>ua), and the Soemus on the even wine was frozen in the vessels, and that many 
W., the Tonzus, Artiecus, and Agrianes on the E. Greek soldiers had their noees and ears frostbitten; 

The Thracian coast of the Aegean is extremely the snow also lay deep upon the ground. Aad that 
irregular in its outline, being broken up by bays this was not an exceptional season may be inferred 
which enter far into the land, yet appear to be of from Xenophou’s remarks on the dress of the Thra- 
comparatively little depth. Most of them, indeed, cians, which seemed to him to have been devised 
are at the mouths of rivers, and have probably with special reference to the climate, and to prevent 
been filled up by alluvial deposits. It was perhaps such mishaps as those which befel the Greeks (Anab. 
for this reason that several of them were called vii. 4. §§ 3, 4). Tacitus (Aim. hr, 61) assigns 
lakes, as if they had been regarded as belonging to the early and severe winter of Mbnat JManis among 
the land rather than to the sea ; e. g. Lake 'Cercini tie, the causes which prevented PoppamwmMbus (a. d. 
already mentioned, which seems, indeed, to have been 26) from following up his first success over the re- 
little more than a marsh, and in Kiepert’s map its hellions Thracians.* Pliny (xvii. 3) says that the 
site is so represented; Lake Bistonis, east cf Abdera; vines about Aenua ware often injured by frosts, after 
and Stentoris Lacus, at the month of the Hebrus. the Hebrns was brought nearer to that city; the »l- 
The gulf of Melas, formed by the northern shore of luskm probably bring to the formation of the western 
the Chersonesus and the opposite coast of what may mouth of tbs river, nearly opposite to Aenus, the 
he called the mainland, is an exception to this de- floating ioe and the cold water brought down by 
scription of the Thracian bays. The coasts on the which would have some effect in lowering the tern- 
Propontis and the Euxine are comparatively on- perature of the neighbourhood. Mela (ii. 2, init ) 
broken, the only gulf of any extent being rortus describee Thrace generally as agreeable neither 
Hellodos, near Anchialus, which is known in mo- in climate uor in soil, being, except in the parts 
dem times, by the name of the bay of Bourghaz, near the sea, barren, cold, and very ill adapted 
as one of the best harbours in the Euxine, the Thra- for agriculture and fruit-trees* of all kinds, except 
cian shore of which was regarded by the ancients as the vine, while the fruit wen of that required to 
extremely dangerous. [Salmydkssuk.] be protected from the oold by a covering of the leaves, 

The principal promontories were, Istnaruih, Ser- in order to ripen. This last remark throws some 
rheum, Sarpedonium, and Maatusium, on the southern doubt upon the accuracy of the writer; for the alwl- 
coast; Tbynias and Uaemi Extrema, on the eastern, ing of the grapes from the direct mys of the sun is 
For an account of one of the most remarkable parts obviously more likely to prevent than to promote 
cf Thrace, see Ciixksokksus, Vd. I. p. 608. their arrival at maturity; and henoe, as is nt\\ 

Off the southern coast are rituated the islands of known, it is the practice in many parts of Europe 
Tliasos, Samothrace, ami Imbros ; the first is sepa- to remove the leaves with a view to this object, 
rated from the mainland by a channel about 5 miles However this may be, it is certain that Thro e 
wide; the other two are considerably more distant did produce wine, some kinds of which were fsraoos 
from the shore. from very early times. Homer, who bestows up« 

The climate of Thrace is always spoken of by the Thrace the epitliet ipti&kal ( JL xx. 486), rep’ 
ancients as being extremely cold and rigorous: thus sente Nestor reminding Agamemnon that the Greri»» 
Athenaeus (viii. p. 351) describes the year at Annus ships bring to him cargoes of wine from that wun- 
m consisting of eight months of cold and four months try every day (76. ix. 76); and the poet celebrates 
of winter; but such statements are not to be taken the excellence of the produce of the Maroneian vn,e * 
literally, since many of them are mere poetical yards. (Gd ix. 197, seq.) Pliny (xW.6)»i»^ 
exaggerations, and aw applied to Thrace as the that this wine still maintained its reputation, aw 

representative of the north in general The Haemus describes it as black, perfumed, and rl( , 

was regarded as the abode of the north wind, and the with age; a description which agrees with HomP 

countries beyond it were believed to enjoy a beaut i- (/. c.). Paul Lucas says that be found the l . 

fully mild climate (See Niebuhr, Ethnog. and cian wine excellent. (Fef. &*** ^ 

(Stag. i. p. 16, Eng. tram.; Soph. Aniig, 985; Eurip. p. 25 ; see also, Athen. i. p. SL) Throes 
Rht$. 440 ; Theopnr* die Cam. v. 17 ; Virg, Georg, iii. fertile in corn (Plin. xvSL 8), and «• whew 

350 seq.; Ov. Pont, iv. 10. 41, *6. 7. 8; Triet. iii. placed by Pliny high to the male of «» 1 . 

10: Ac.). Even after making full allowance for the as estimated by weight* It has, ^ 

undoubted effect of vast fo res ts , undrained marshes, 12), a stalk consisting of severa l coetet 

and very partial cultivation, in lowering the average “ 7^^; lie 

temperature of a country, it is difficult to believe * M. Viquesnel states, on two 00C * M0 *J[! IBeQU enc« 
that a land, the northern boundary of which (I. e. of was compelled to change his route 10 ®T^, on t!i 
Thrace Proper) is in the same parallel of latitude as of heavy and continuous anow^tojUM»w wgS 
Tuscany and the Pyrenees, and the highest moan- of November (pp. 213, 812)* Tbs 
tains of which are less than 9000 feet above the extremely violent. 
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to protect it, as lie supposes, from the severity 
of the climate; by vrtiich ahsi^he accounts for tbe 
cultivation, in some parts of the country, frf the 
triiicum ttimestre and bimestre , so calfel beeattse 
those varieties were reaped in tbe third and second 
month respectively after they were sown. Com was 
exported from Thrace, and especially from the Char- 
sooesus to Athens (Theoph. de Plantia, viii. 4; Lm. 
in Diogit. p* 90S), and to Rome (PUn. 1. c.). IfiBat 
was cultivated in some parts of Thrace; for Xeno- 
phon (Anob. vii. 5. § 12) states that on the maei&fts 
Salmydeesua, Soothe* and bis allies traversed tike 
country of tbe “ millet-eating Thracians " (cC Sft* «fc. 
vii. p. 315.) The less important vegetable prodw> 
tioua of Thrace may be briefly mentioned i a agfwefeh 
of water-chestnut (tribuhu) grow in the Strynaon, 
the leaves of which were used by the people who 
lived on its banks to fatten their horses* while 
of its nuts they made a very sweet kind of broad. 
(Plin. xxl 53, zxii. 12.) Rows (Horn cm ttfbUu) 
grew wild on the Pangaea*, and were successfully 
transplanted by the natives (Id. xxi. 10). The 
mountains*' in general, abounded in wild-thyme and 
a species of mint (Id. xix. 55). A sort of morel or 
truffle (ton) was found in Thrace (Id. xix. 12; 
At hen. ii. p. 62), and a styptic plant (totosnum), 
which was said to stop bleeding from eveu di- 
vided blood-vesseb. (Theoph. de Plant . ix. 1 5 ; Plin. 
xxv. 45.) Several varieties of ivy grew in the 
country, and were sacred to Dionysus. (Theoph. de 
Plant, lii. 16; Plin. xvi. 62.) Herodotus (iv. 74) 
state* that the Scythians had hemp both wild and 
cultivated; ami as be proceeds to say that the Thi.i- 
cians made clothing of it, we may fairly infer that 
it grew m Thrace also. M The Athenians imported 
ihnir timber chiefly from the country about the 
Strymon, for the Thracian hills abounded in oak and 
iir-trect,.” (Niebuhr, Lect. Anc. Hist. i. p. 292, 
Eng. trans.). M. Viquesnel states that the Strandja- 
dogh is covered with forests of oak (p. 314), and 
that in some parts of the district of Rhodope tobacco 
is now cultivated (p. 320). 

Among the animals of Thrace, white horses are 
repeatedly mentioned. The famous steeds of Rhesus 
were “ whiter than snow.” (Horn. 11. x. 437 ; Ku- 
rip. Rhes. 304.) When Xerxes reached the banks of 
the Strymon in his onward march, the magi sacri- 
ficed white horses (Herod, vii. 113), which were 
probably Thracian, lor the same reason, whatever 
that was, that the hnman victims spoken of in the 
11(J *t chapter were the children of natives. Xeno- 
phon states that, during a banquet given by Seuthes, 
a 1 hracian entered, leading a white horse, which lie 
presented to hia prince, with an encomium on its 
flcetnes* (Anob vii. 3. § 26). Virgil speaks of Thra- 
( '*an horses with white spots (Aen. v. 565, ix. 49). 
Horses were no doubt plentiful in Thrace: Homer 
(lb xiv. 227) calls the Thracians hnrovdAot; and 
cavalry always formed a large part of their armies, 
llius Thucydides (ii. 98) estimates the number of 
horsemen in the army with which Sitalces invaded 
Macedonia at about 50,000. One of the twelve 
lahours of Hercules was to bring to Mycenae the 
Ravage mares of Diomedes, king of the Bi stones in 
.race, who fed them with human flesh. (Ov. Met. 
**■ 194.) Herodotus (vii. 126) states that lions 
were found throughout the country bounded on the 
w * hy the Achelous and on the K. by the Nestus; 
“statement which is repeated by Aristotle (77. A . vi. 
!,» \iii.28); so that the part of Thrace between 
the Strymon and the Neatos must have been in- 
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feeted, at least in early tunes, by these formidable 
animals. Herodotus says that §hgp attacked tbe 
baggage-camels of Xerxes during the march of his 
anny from Acanthus to Xhenne (vii. 125). Cattle, 
both groat and small, were abundant, and hum to 
have censtitutad the chief weahshef a people who, 
like, most* barbarism*, considered sgricaltare a.|tto»' 
occupation. (Harod. v, &) The fertile 
well adapted fm and the thyme-cov*** IdB? 
for sheep; aft* It ia dwr f from several pm*§mla 
Xenophon, that even#» wildest Thro fa mum 
^ rieb ia this kmd£f wealth* (A nab. vii. 

§ 3*‘) Aristotle informs ns that the ThiweSoa 
had a peculiar method of fattening swhro (£f. A. 
T *ii* 6). He attributes the smallness of their astro 
to the coldness of the climate (/A 28). Crauet are 
often mentioned as belonging to Thrace. ( Vwg . 
Georg, i. 120; Ov. A. A. iii. 122; Juv.xiii. 127.) 
Aristotle says that an aquatic bird of the pelican 
kind migrates from the Strymon to 

the later (if. A. viii. 11); and that the people in 
some marshy districts of Thrace were assisted in 
catching water-fowl by hawks; which do not seem 
to have been trained for the purpose, but, though 
wild, to have been induced by a share of the game, 
to second the proceedings of their human associates 
(/&. ix. 36). Eels were caught at certain seasons in 
tlie Strymon (76. viii. 2, ad fin.). The tunuy fishery 
was a source of great wealth to Byzantium. (Strab. 
vii. p. 320.) 

The principal mineral productions of Thrace weno 
gold and silver, most of which came from the mom. 
tainoua district between the Strymon and the Nestus. 
There, at the southern extremity of the P&ngaeus, 
was situated Crenides, founded by the Thasians, 
and afterwards called Philippi, in a hill near which, 
named the lml of Dionysus (Appian, B. C. iv. 
106), were the most productive gold mines of 
Thrace, to get possession of which was Philip’s prin- 
cipal object iu annexing the district in question to 
his dominions. He is said to have derived from the 
mines an annual income of 1000 talents. (Diod. 
xvi. 8 ; cf. Strab. vii. p. 323.) * Strabo (xiv. p. 
680) says that the wealth ot Cadmus came from the 
mines of the Pangaens; and Pliny refers to the same 
tradition when he states (vii. 57) that according to 
some authorities, the Pangaaus was the place where 
Cadmus first discovered gold mines, and the art of 
melling their produce (confatura). Herodotus (vii. 
1 1 2) mentions silver, as well as gold, mines in the 
Pungucus, which in his time were in the possession of 
the native tribes called Pieros, Odomanti, and Satrae. 
He states also (vi. 46) that the Thasians had gold 
mines at Scapte Hyle, near Abdera, from which they 
derived an (annual) revenue of about 80 talents; and 
that a part of the revenues of Peisistratns came from 
the Strymon, by which the mineB on its banks are 
probably meant (i. 64). (See also, ix. 75 ; Eurip. 
Rhes. 92 1 ; Strabo (or rather his epitomiser), vii. p. 
331.) According to Pliny (xxxiii. 21) gold was 
found in the sands of the Hebrus ; and this is eon- 
finned by Paul Lucas (L c.), and by Viquesnel, who 
states (p. 204) that in rainy years the affluents of 
that river are frequented by gold-finders, who wash 
the sands which contain gold in grains {m paillettes). 
Thucydides was interested in gold mines and works 
near Amphipolis, as he himself informs ns (iv. 105). 
Of the other minerals of Thrace we may mention the 


• On these mines, see Niebuhr, Led. Etknog. 
and Geoff- »• PP- 28S . 896 > En 8- <*»“• 
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opal (paederoe, Plin. xxxvii. 46) ; the Thracia 
mowno, one variety of which seems to resemble the 
bloodstone {ib. 68); a stone which burnt in water 
(Id. xxxiii. 30); and nitre, which was found near 
Philippi (Id. xxxi. 46). In addition to these, M. 
, Viquesnel mentions fine marble, which is quarried 
from the mountains of Lidja (p. 200) ;* excellent 
* iron, manufactured at Samakor (p. 209) ; alum, 
produced at ChapkanS (p. 213) ; and potters clay, 
in the district of Rhodope, used by the Turks in the 
fabrication of earthenware (p. 319). He states also 
that Rhodope abounds in mineral waters (tft.), and 
that there are warm springs at Lidja (p. 212). 

A few miscellaneous notes will conclude this part 
of our subject 

The narrow portion of Thrace between the Euxine, 
Bosporus and Propontis, is sometimes called the 
Delta (t 2> A&ra, Xen. Anab. vii. 1. § 33, 5. § 1). 

Reference is several times made to violent natural 
convulsions, which destroyed various Thracian cities. 
Thus Strabo (i. 59) says that it appeared that some 
cities were swallowed up by a flood in Lake Bisto- 
nis; and he (viL p. 319), Pliny (iv. 18), and Mela 
(ii. 2) speak of the destruction of Bizone, on the 
Euxine, by earthquakes. 

Livy (xl. 22) describes the region between Mae- 
dica and the Haemus as without inbabitants {eoiitu- 
dinei). 

Herodotus (vii. 109) speaks of a lake near Pisty- 
rus (on the coast N. of Abdera), about 30 stadia in 
circnmference, abounding in fish, and extremely salt. 

Thrace possessed two highroads, “both starting 
from Byzantium ; the one (called the Xing’s road, 
from having been in part the march of Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece, Liv. xxxix. 27 ; Herod, vii. 1 1 5), 
crossing the Hebrus and the Nestns, touching the 
northern coast of the Aegean sea at Neapolis, a little 
south of Philippi, then crossing the Strymon at Am- 
phipolio, and stretching through Pella across Inner 
Macedonia and Illyria to Dyrrhachium. The other 
road took a more northerly course, passing along the 
upper valley of the Hebrus from Adrianople to Phi- 
lippopolis, then through Sardica {Sophia) and Naia- 
sus {Niech) t to the Danube near Belgrade, being the 
highroad now followed from Constantinople to Bel- 
grade." (Grote, vol. xii. p. 34, note.) Herodotus 
(/. c.) remarks, with evident surprise, that the King’s 
road had not, up to his time, been destroyed by uie 
Thracians, a circumstance which be seems to attri- 
bute to the almost religious respect with which they 
regarded the “ great king.” It may be aafely in- 
ferred that people who were considered to have done 
something wonderful in abstaining from breaking up 
a road, were not great makers or maintainere of high- 
ways ; and it is dear from Livy’s account of the 
match of Manlius (xxxviii. 40, 41) along this very 
road (afterwards called by the Romans, Via Egna- 
tia, q. r.), that, although it was the principal line of 
communication between Europe and Asia, it was at 
that time (b. 0. 188) in a very bad condition. 
From this some conception may be formed of the 
deplorable state in which the roads of the interior 
and mountainous districts must have been, and in 
which, indeed, they still remain. (Vtyuesnel, p. 3 1 2.) 
The Thracians no doubt were well aware that their 
independence would soon be lost, if there were an 
easy access for disciplined armies to every part of 
their eoontiy. Such paths as they possessed were 
sufficient for their own purposes of depredation, of 
ambush, and, when overpowered, of flight 

IV. Ethhology, Mabhebs, Rslxoiov, etc.-— 
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The first point to be determined here is, whether 
the Thracians mentioned in the ancient writers as 
extending over many parts of Greece, as far south 
as Attica, were ethnologically identical Vitb those 
who in historical times occupied the country which 
is the subject of the present article. And before 
discussing the topfb, it win be convenient to by be- 
fore the reader some of the principal paasages in the 
classics which bear upon it 

It is Strabo who makes the most distinct state- 
ments on the point He says (vii. p. 321), “He- 
cataeus the Milesian states that, before the Hellenes, 
barbarians inhabited Peloponnesus. But in feet 
nearly all Greece was originally the abode of bar- 
barians, as may be inferred from the traditions. 
Pelops brought a people with him into the country, 
to which he gave his name, and Daaaus came to 
the same region with followers from Egypt, at 
a time when the Dryopes, Caucones, Pelasgi, Le- 
leges, and other similar races had settlements within 
the Isthmus ; and indeed without it too, for the 
Thracians who accompanied Kmnolpus had Attica 
and Tereus possessed Danlis in Phoeie; the Phoe- 
nician companions of Cadmus occupied Cadrn&a, 
the Aones, Temmleas, and Hyantes Boeet&k”* Strabo 
subsequently (ix. 401) repeats this statement re- 
specting Boeotia, and adds that the descendants of 
Cadmus and his followers, being driven out of 
Thebes by the Thracians and Pelasgians, retired 
iuto Thessaly. They afterwards returned, and, hav- 
ing joined the Minyans of OrchomenOH, expelled m 
their turn the Pelasgians and Thracians. The 
former went to Athens, where they settled at the 
foot of Hymettus, and gave the name of Pelas- 
gicum to a part of the city (cf. Herod, vi. 137): 
the Thracians, on the other hand, were driven 
to Parnassus. Again (ix. p. 410) he says, speak- 
ing of Helicon : “ The temple of the Muses, and 
Hippocrene, and the cave of the Leibethridan 
nymphs are there; from which one would con- 
jecture that those who consecrated Helicon to the 
Muses were Thracians; for they dedicated Pieris, 
and Leibethrum, and Pimpleia to the same goddesses. 
These Thracians were called Pierians (nfcp«); but 
their power having declined, the Macedonians now 
occupy these (last named) places." This account is 
afterwards (x. p. 471) repeated, with the addition 
that M the cultivators of ancient music, Orpheus, 
Musaeus. Thamyris, and EnmflBpus, were Thracians. 

The difficulty that presents itself in these pas- 
sages, — and they are in general agreement with t '« 
whole body of Greek literature,— arising from the 
confounding under a common name of the precursors 
of Grecian poetry and art with a race of n^n 
nated as barbarous, is well stated by K. 0. MUller 
{But. of Greek Liter . p. 26, aeq.): 44 It. “ utt f { 
inconceivable that, in the later historic times, w ie 
the Thracians were contemned as a barbarian nto 
a notion should have sprung np that the ‘ " 
isation of Greece was due to them; conseqne^y _ 
cannot doubt that this was a tradition bandeddo 
from a very early period. Now, If we are to u 
stand it to mean that Eutnolptis, Orpheus, Mu^ 
and Thamyris were the fellow-countrymen n . 0 
Edonians, Odryslaas, and Odomantians, who 
historical age occupied the Thracian torriW. 

Who spoke » bvtarnn lugup. tb* — JgL 
telligible to thoGndb,w«mort ^, 0 , 

able to comprehend these aosotinie of the 
Thracian minstrels, and of assigning £ ; 3 

in the history of Grecian civilisation } « nce 
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manifest that at this early period, when then was 
scarcely any intercoms® betwfc* different nations, 
or knowledge of foreign tongue*, poets who mg in 
an unintelligible language coaid not have bad mare 
influence on the mental development of the people 
than the twittering of birds." 

Mttller therefore concludes that the Thracians of 
the ante-historical era, and those of subsequent 
times, belonged to distinct races. 44 When we come 
to trace more precisely the oountry of these Thramaa 
bards, we find that tbe traditions refer to Pieria, tint 
district to the east of the Olympus range, to toe 
north of Thessaly, and the south of Emefafa nr 
Macedonia: in Pieria likewise was Leibethra, wham 
tbe Muses are said to have sung the lament over toe 
toinb of Orphans : the ancient poets, moreover, 
always make Pieria, not Thrace, the native place of 
the Muses, which last Homer dearly distinguishes 
from Pieria. (IL ®v. 226.) It was not until the 
Pieriaos wen pressed in their own territory by toe 
early Macedonian princes that some of them creased 
the Strymon into Thrace Proper, where Herodotus 
(vil 112) mentions the castles of toe Pierian* at toe 
time of the expedition of Xerxes. It. i*, however, 
quite conceivable that in early times, either on ac- 
count of their close vicinity, or because all the north 
was comprehended under one name, the Pierians 
might, in Southern Greece, have been called Thra- 
cians. These Pierians, from the intellectual relations 
winch they maintained with the Greeks, appear to be 
a Grecian race; which supposition is also confirmed 
by the Greek names of their places, mens, fountains, 
&c., although it is probable that, situated on the 
limits of the Crock nation, they may have borrowed 
largely from neighbouring tribes. (See Muller’s 
H-'rians, vol. i. pp. 472 . 488 , 501 . Y After refer- 
ring to the accounts of the Thracians in Southern 
Greece, Muller adds: “ From what lias been said, it 
appears sufficiently clear that these Fierians or 
Thracians, dwelling about Helicon and Parnassus in 
the vicinity of Attica, are chiefly signified when a 
Thracian origin is ascribed to the mythical bards of 
Attica.” 


Colonel Mure, after referring to the foregoing 
view, which he designates as “ plausible,” goes on 
as follows: 44 But the case admits of another, and 
perhaps more satisfactory explanation. It is certain 
that, in the mythical geography, a tract of country 
on the frontiers of Boeotia and Phocis, comprehend- 
ing Mount Parnassus and Helicon, bore the name of 
1 brace. [See the etymology, ante.] In this re- 
gion the popular mythology also lays the sceue of 
several of the most celebrated adventures, the heroes 
°f which are called Thracians." The author then 
applies this explanation to toe stories of Tereus and 
Procne, and of Lycurgua, “ king of Thrace; " and 
proceeds thus: 44 Pausaniaa makes the ‘Thracian’ 
bard Thamyris virtually a Pbocian. He assigns 
. lm . ^ or mother a nymph of Parnassus called 
rgiope. His father, Philammon, is described as a 
native of the same region, eon of Apollb, by the 
J m P h Chione, and brother of Autolycus, its cele- 
rated robber chieftain. The divine grandsire is 
viously here but a figure of hia own sacred region ; 
ie grandmother Ohione, aa her name bears, of its 
T f w * Others call the latter heroine Leuoonoti. 

ne names of these heroines are all so many varied 
J?:! 8 “typifying the same ‘ snow-white’ Par- 
,i.. ^ This view of >the 4 Thracian ’ character of 
becomes the more plausible, if it be re- 
bered that tbe region of Central Greece, in which 
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tbe Hellenic Thrace was situated, i*#*t ftreo which 
first er chiefly, thetoeds.of rwmt'rm 

propagated tor^heut toe natto*. 'Hare tradition 
piaceatoefirat intraduettonof tot alphabet. Ifetpawem 
also toe principal seats rf Apeijo and toe Mush* fa 
the heart of tbe same region was situated theMfajm 
Orohomeoos, the tempte of the Graces, rivaffing 
Thebes herself fa the splendour of her prime and 
fasl for the presnotifti sf art. Among the early 
masters of peril? or music, not vulgarly styled Tfae* 
ctans, the meat illustrious, Ampfaion and J^nnf^ps 
Mm Nor was tote region of Central GfaHot 
hm fawe&red fa respect of its religious institutions. 
U was not oniy the favourite seat of Apollo, the 
Muses, and the Graces, but the native country of the 
Dionysiae rites, seal for the propagation of which .fa 
a characteristic of the Thracian sages.” (Hitt gf 
Lang, and Lit of Ant. Greece, i. pp. 150—153 : 
ef. Niebuhr, LecL on Ethnog . and Geog . i. p. 287.) 

In thus entirely disconnecting these early 44 Thra- 
cians,” from those of Utter times, we have the autho- 
rity of Thucydides (ii. 29), who, in speaking of Teres, 
the father of SiLalces, remarks : 44 This Teres had 
no connection whatever with Tereus, who married 
Procne, daughter of Pandion of Athens ; they did 
not even belong to the same Thrace. Tereus dwelt 
at Daulia, a city of the country now called Phocis, 
and which was then occupied by the Thracians.” 
And he proceeds to show that it was not likely that 
Pandion would form an alliance with any one who 
lived so far from Athens aa the country of the 
Odrysae.* 

The consideration of the ethnological relations of 
the early Thracians hardly falls within the scope of 
this article ; but since identity of name has often 
caused them to be confounded with the historical in- 
habitants of Thi uce, it may be desirable briefly to 
discuss the subject in this place. 

The view which seems to the present writer to be 
best supported by the evidence, and to explain moot 
satisfactorily the ancient authors, is that which re- 
gards tbe mythical Thracians as members of the 
widely extended race to which the name of Pelasgians 
is usually given. It is clear from Horner that a close 
connection existed between the people of Southern 
Thrace and the Trojans, who were probably Pelasgians, 
and who are at the same time represented by him as 
agreeing, in language, religion, and other important 
respects, with the Greeks. Again, Homer mentions 
among the auxiliaries of Priam, the Caucones, who 
are named along with the Pelasgians (IL x» 429), 
and the Cicones (11 ii. 846). These two names 
bear so close a resemblance to each other as to sug- 
gest the probability of the cognate origin of the 
tribes so designated. Now toe Cicones were' un- 
doubtedly Thracians (Odyt. ix.39, seqq.); while as 
to the Caucones, Strabo (xii. p. 542) informs us that 
they occupied part of the coast of Bithynia, and were 
regarded by some as Scythians, by others as Mace- 
donians, by others again as Pelasgians. It will be 
remembered that Caucones are mentioned by hire 
(vii. p. 321) among the earliest inhabitants of Pe- 
loponnesus. Another noticeable fact is, that in the 
passage of Strabo already quoted (ix. p. 401 ), he re- 
presents toe Thracians and Pelasgians as acting fa 

* Yet subsequent prose writers, to say nothing of 
poets fall into the error of making Tereus aa inha- 
bitant of Thrace Proper ; and Pliny (iv. 18) even 
mentions the castle there fa which tire crime «f 
Tereus was perpetrated I 
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««ws«rt. The same author (xiii. p. 590) points out 
the similarity of many Thracian names of places to 
those existing in the Trojan territory. Finally, the 
names of the places mentioned by Strabo (rii. p, 321) 
as 'Gammon to Plena and the southern Thracians, are 
•ndantly Greek (see Malta's Dorians, i. p. 501) ; 
end, as we have seen, the name Thrace itself is in 
all probability a significant Greek word. 

These considerations appear to us to lead to thd 
conclusion already stated, namely, that the mythical 
Thracians, as well as those spoken of by Homer, were 
Pelaagiana ; and henoe that that race once occupied 
the northern as well as the other shores of the Aegean, 
nntil, at a comparatively late period, its continuity 
was broken by the irruption erf the historical Thra- 
cians from the north into the country between the 
Strymoa and the Etucine. The circumstance that 
the Greeks designated these barbarians by the name 
which had been borne by those whom they sup- 
planted, admits of easy explanation, and history 
abounds in instances of a similar kind. But it 
may be doubted whether the Thracians bad any 
geneiml designation in their own language: they pro- 
bably called themselves Edooes, Den.^eJetae, Thyni, 
Satrae, and so on ; but we have no evidence that 
they really were all branches of a common stock. 
Under these circumstances, it was inevitable that 
the Greeks should bestow upon them the name of 
the earlier possessors of tbs country ; sod those 
Thracians who were brought la contact with the 
more civilised race would probably adopt it (On 
the foregoing question, see Niebuhr, Led. on Anc. 
BiaL i. pp. 142, 212 ; Loct on Kltmog. and Gtog. 
i p. 287 ; Wachsmutb, Hist. Ant. L p, 44 , seqq.) 

Respecting the historical Thracians we have tole- 
rably lull information, but not of that kind which will 
enable us to arrive at any very definite conclusion* as 
to their ethnological relation*. That they belonged 
to an extensively diffused rice, whose early abodes 
were in the far northern regions, may be regarded 
as sufficiently proved by the concurrent testimony 
of the ancient writers. Herodotus, in a well-known 
psssage (v. 3), says that tiie Thracian nation is the 
greatest in the world, after the Indians, and that its 
subdivisions, of which the Getae are one, have many 
names, according to the countries which they severally 
oocupy. Strabo too (rii. p. 295 ) states that tbs 
Getae and the Mysi were Thracian* (as to the Myii, 
see also i. p. 8 ), who extended north of the Danube 
(tii* p 296). In confirmation of his assertion that 
the Getae Were ethnologicofty akin to the Thracians, 
he adduce# the identity of their language (vil a 
808). He adds (rii p. 306) that the Dad also 
•poke this language. From his remark (rii. p. 315 ) 
about the Iepodes, it would seem that he regarded 
the Illyrians also as Marly allied to, if not actually 
a branch of, the Thracians. la another passage (a. 
p. 471) be says that the Phrygians were ootaustsof 
the Threctans $ to jrhtefa race also the Seraparae, a 
nation still fartbertowmrds the east, north of Armenia, 
wore reported to belong (». pi 681). “ The Bithyni, 
piwrieosly oris) Mysi, were so named, as is admitted 
by most authorities, from the Threeum Bithyni sad 
Thyrn, who emigrated to that country (i. e. Aria 
Minor $ at Hand, rii. 75) And 1 conjecture that 
the Bebeyeoa, who settled ia Myeta before the Bithyni 
and Myri, were else Thracians. The IfysksiM them- 
selm am said to be colonists of those Thracian* who 
are now catted MysL As the Mmmfym are m all 


respeote Mke the Bithyni, they too are probably 
Thmoafe" (Scrub, *1 pp, 541 , 54A) Justin 
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oouplea the Thracians with the Illyrians and Dardani 
(xi. 1). In the west and south-west it is impea*u,i» 
to define the Thracian boundary : we here seen that 
Mela deeoribes the whole of the Chalekhe peniM*,], 
as part of Thrace (cf. Thucyd. il 79) ; andtheni ! 
no doubt that they extended as for south as Olymnu* 
though mixed Ip with Macedonians* who were iL’ 
preponderating race in that quarter. In later ti m « 

were mingled with the Thracians near the Danube 
were sometimes confounded with them. Thus FlomJ 
Cjjj* 4) calls the Soordisei the meet savage cf all the 
Thracians. 

fit the lmgtug. of tfa. Thradun , 

l»o* exists. They wen too hubamn to here „» 
htorarr or emetic memoriale, so that the nfaetiJl 
goldee of the ethnologist ere wentfa g. StnAefrii 
p. 819) etotee that brio, which ocean u the ter 
mination ofeereral namee of Thneian towns, 
fled ‘city or “town." Thin and a fiwniLr 
nanwa constitute all that remains of their lamratU 

The following is the account which Henahtus 
gives of the customs of the Thracians. Ttav 
their children into foreign slavery. ThewommWbfc 
unmarried enjoy perfect freedom in their inter- 
course with men ; but after marrisge they are 
strictly guarded. The men pay huge sums of money 
for their wives to the parents of the Utter. *To U 
tattooed is considered an indispensable mark of noble 
Mrth. (Of. Streb. rii. p. 315.) Idleness is most 
honourable; the cultivator of the soil is regarded as 
the meanest of men; to live by war and plundering 
is most noble. The only gods tbey worship are 
Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis. But their Itinp 
differ in This respect from their subject* ; for they 
worship Hermes especially, and swear hy him aim-, 
from whom they say that they are desrpnilni. 
When a wealthy man dies, his corpse lies in Male 
for three day*: hi* friends then make a great finiit, 
at which, after bewailing the departed, they slaughter 
victim* of every kmd: the body is then buried, hav- 
ing sometimes been previously burnt. A mound 
raised above the grave, upon winch athletic gam'"' 
are celebrated (v. 6 — 8 ; cf. Xen. IleU. iii. 2 . § 5) 
Besides these customs, which were common to all 
the Thracians, Herodotus mentions some which wen* 
peculiar to certain tribes; as, far instance, that which 
prevailed among the people to the north of the Crcs- 
Unuans. M Among them, each man has many wives. 
When any man dks, a great contest arises among 
his widows on the question a* to which of them 
was most beloved by their husband; and in this 
their relations take a vary active part She in 
whose favour the point ia deckled, receives the con- 
gratulations of both men and women, and u then 
slain upon her husband’s grove by her neareet male 
relation. The other Widows regard themselves as 
extremely mrfortunatto, lor they are considered to be 
disgraced.* (/A $.) Herodotus here mows to 
apeak of polygamy as confined to a certain 
Thracians? but Strabo (rii. p. 297) ifymat* 

custom r * ^ - * *-««<* 1 

prereg* 
to the 


thirty wires, whom they employed ae 
practice still common to many 
Xenophon tarnishes us with an 


to &JSy jS $\2* 
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daughter, offered to buy her as a wife, (A nab. vii. 
2 , § 38; cf. Mela, ii. 8.) V\ 

The want of union among the Thnfriana k km * 
tioned by Herodotus (v. 8) as the only arose Of 
their weakness. Their tribes, like the Higfctead 
clans, seem to hare been constantly engaged in petty 
warfare with one another, and to have been inca- 
pable of co-operating even against foreign fees, ex ce p t 
for very brief periods, and rarely with any hi&m 
object than plunder. Until a late parted (Fior.fe * | 
12. §17) they appear to have been destitute Of dk= 
cipline, and this, of course, rendered their toamyaf j 
comparatively little avail. Thus we learn 
Thucydides (ii. 96, 98) that, although Sitabes tens 
the most powerful Thracian king that had vm ' 
reigned — (beseems indeed to have been subsequently 
regarded as a kind <£ national hero; Xen. Anab. 
vi/l.je) , — yet a largo part of the army with which 
he invaded Macedonia consulted of mere volunteers, 
formidable chiefly for their numbers, and attracted 
to his standard by his offers of pay, or by their 
hope of plunder. Any one, in feet, who held out 
these inducements, could eerily raise an army in 
Thrace. Thus Clearchu* no sooner received sup- [ 
plies of money from Cyrus the Younger, than he 
collected a force in the Chersonesus, which, although 
in great part undoubtedly Thracian, was employed 
by him in making war upon other Thracians, until 
he was required to join Cyrus in Asia Minor ( lb . i. 1. 

§ 9, 2. § 9, Ac.). So when Seuthes undertook the 
expedition against his so-called revolted subjects, his 
army was soon tripled by volunteers, who hastened 
from other parts of Thrace to serve him, as soon as 
they heard of his enterprise (/&. vii. 4. § 21). Such 
soldiers could not, of course, be depended up>n for 
one moment after a reverse. A conridorable number 
of Thracian mercenaries in the army of Cyrus took 
the earliest opportunity to desert to Artaxeixes atiei 
the battle of Cunaxa ( lb . it. 2. § 7). 

Tacitus (Ann. iv. 46) informs us that the prin- 
cipal cause of the insurrection (a. t>. 26) ol the 
Thracians who dwelt in the derated mountain dis- 
tricts (probably of Bhodope), was their dislike of 
the conscription, which, it would appear, the Ro- 
mans had introduced iuto Thrace. This was a yoke 
to which they could not submit; they were not ac- 
customed to obey even their own rulers, except when 
it pleased them; and when they sent troops to the 
assistance of their princes, they used to appoint their 
J w n commanders, and to war against the neigh- 
bouring tribes only. (Of. Liv. xlii. 51; Xen. Anab. 
v V k S?4, 7 -|S9,«q.) 

thrauan troops were chiefly light-armed infenfciy 
*ndirr*gul«rluOTe. (X*nM»*a».i. S. § 9, vii. 6. § 27, 
Mtmor. iH. 9. j 2; Ourt. lii. 9.) The b revest of tho 
loot-soldiers in the army of Sitaloee were the free 
mountaineers of Rhodope, who were aimed with 
"hort swords (fiaxaifiotfApat; Thucyd. iS%8). The 
quipment of the Asiatic Thracians is described by 
Herodotus (vii. 76), and as this description agrees 
Ub what Xenophon states respecting Settthe*’ 
* ro ®* ,(/*"«&• vii. 4. § 4), it is no doubt snb- 
rjnually true of the Thracians generally. They 
<*P» covering their ears, made of fox-skins, 
b .^ 7 8 » * nd party-coloured mantles ? «* 

5 J their which came high up tbs leg, 

.. ma( * 0 of deer-skin; their arms were shields, 
Phi- ■ “V* daggers (of Thucyd. vii. 27). The 
hi the arari^ of Philip V. were armed 
tran a word which some 

"Mat* yoeelms, ‘othero iwnk (Lit, sxak 39; 
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Plut. Patti Aomil. 17.) Thracian soldiers fought 
With impetuosity and with,** MM hut 

m* *1 herbaria end vnM^M troop* 
wwnl^s^^snsWteedefcte. Livy (xlii 69 ) 
describes them m refehtef is the attack Hk» wBd 
beasts long eonfiaedio cages: they hamstrung the, 
horses of their *£«*rMae, or sfebbed them in the 
belly. When the vfetery was famed on this «oca- 
sion (the first efteoa^or in the war between the 
Romaue and they returned to /Mr 

« »**$ riagtagjteri Mgs of triumph, and tmrjiog 
rife heads of the ria£*<m the tops of their wenpoos 
(/fe'flO). When defeated, tifey fled with rapidity, 
browing their shields upon their backs, to protect 
them from the amok* of the pursuers. (Xwn Anab. 
vii. 4. § 17.) 

About tlie tune of the Peloponnesian War, Thrace 
began to be to the countries around the Aegean 
what Switzerland has long, to its disgrace, been to 
cim despotic powers cf modern Europe, a land where 
men might be procured to fight tor any one who 
could bold out sufficient inducements in the shape 
of pay or plunder. (Thucyd. vii. 27- et alibi; Xen. 
Anab. i. pass.; Just. xi. 1 & 9.) The chief causes 
of this, apart from the character of its people, appear 
to have been the want of any central government, 
and the difficult nature of the country, which ren- 
dered its savage independence tolerably secure; so 
that there was nothing to restrain those who might 
wish to seek their fortune in foreign warfare. Dur- 
ing the period of Macedonian supremacy, and alter 
its close, under the Roman power, Thracians are 
often mentioned as auxiliaries iu Macedonian and 
Homan armies; but few of these, it is probable, were 
volunteers. (Liv. xxxi. 39, xlii. 29, 51,etal.; Caes. 
B. C. iii. 4; Veil. I’al. u. 1 12; Tuo. Hist. i. 68, &c.) 
Cicero (de Pro\ . Cons. 4) seems to imply that 
Thracians were sometimes lured to assassinate like 
the modern Italian bravos ; these were pei haps gla- 
diators, of whom great numbers were Thracians. 
Caligula gave the command of his German body- 
guard to Thracians. (Suet. Calig. 55.) 

Another point in which the Thracians remind ns 
of the natives of India, is mentioned by Thucydides 
(ii. 97) in these words: “The tribute of the bar- 
barians and of the Greek cities received by Seuthes, 
the successor of Sitalces, might be reckoned at 400 
talents of silver, reckoning gold and silver together. 
The presents in gold and silver amounted to as muck 
more And these presents were made not only to 
the king, but also to the most influential and dis- 
tinguished of the Odrysae. For these people, like 
those of Thrace generally, differ in this respect from 
the Persians, that they would rather receive than 
give; and among them it is more shameful not to 
give when you are asked, than to be “refused when 
you ask. It is true that abuses arise from this 
custom ;.fbr nothing can be done without presents.” 
(Cf. Liv. xlii. 19, xiv. 42; Tae. perm. 15.) Xeno- 
phon ( Anab. vii. 3) gives sonic amusing illustrations 
of this practice among the Thracians. 

Mention is often made ot the ringing and da n c in g 
of the Thracians, especially of a martial kind. Xe- 
nophon (Anab. vi. 1. § 5, eeq.) gives an accounts** 
dance and combat performed by some Thracians, to 
celebrate the conclusion of a peace between the nem- 
nant of the 10,000 Greeks and the PapWagwianss 
they danced fully armed to the music of 
jumping up nimbly to a conetderabte be* gbt**»d 
fencing with their swords: at last, one MMfauk 
another, to all appearance mortally and hfr$$4* if 
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dead, though In reality not in the least injured* 
Hie antagonist then skipped off his arroonr, and 
want out singing the pauses of Sitaloes, while the 
other man was carried not like a oorpee by hie com* 
fades (of. 75. vii. 3. § 32* seq. ; Tac. Ann. iv. 47)* 

Their music was rude and noisy. Strabo (a* p. 
471) comparea it to that of the Phrygians* whom, 
indeed, he regards as descended from the Thracians. 
Xenophon, in the passage last referred to, says that 
they played on herns and on trnmpeta made of raw 
ox-hide* Their worship of Dionysus and Cotytto 
was celebrated on mountain tops with loud instru- 
ments of music, shouting, and noises like the bellow- 
ing of cattle* (Strab. x. p. 470.) 

Their barbarity and ferocity became proverbial. 
Herodotus (viil 1 16) tells a story of a king of the 
Bisaltae, who punished his six sons for disobeying 
him by putting out their eyes. Seuthes, with bis 
own hand, transfixed some of the Thyni who had 
been taken prisoners (Xen. A nab . vii. 4. § 6). Rhas- 
cuporis invited his nephew to a banquet, plied him 
with wine, then loaded him with fetters, and after- 
wards put him to death. (Tac. Ann. ii. 64, seqq.) 
Thucydides (vii. 27, seq.) gives an instance of the 
ferocity of the Thracians in their massacre of the 
inhabitants of Mycalessus. 

A truly barbarian trait in the character of the 
Thracians was their faithlessneea, even to one 
another. This is especially shown in their disregard 
of their obligations towards the hostages whom they 
gave as securities for their observance of their 
engagements with others. Seuthes bad received 
from the Thyni a number of old men as hostages; 
yet the Thyni, seeing a favourable opportunity, 
as they supposed, for renewing hostilities, at once 
seized it, apparently without a thought of the but 
too probable consequences of such conduct to their 
lielpless countrymen. (Xen. Anab. vii. 4. § 21 ; cf. 
Liv. xL 22). Some of the tribes inhabiting the 
Thracian coast of the Euxine were systematic 
wreckers [Sai.iitdk£8uii]. Robbery, as we have 
seen, was considered honourable by them ; and 
plunder was their chief inducement to engage in 
war. (Strab. vii. p. 318; Cic. P\ is. 34; Liv. xxvi. 
25, xxxviii. 40, seq.) Strabo (iii. pp. 164, 165), 
Mela (ii. 2), and Tacitus (Ann. iv. 61) bear 
witness to the bravery of the Thracian women. 

The deity moat worshipped by tlie Thracians was 
Dionysus, whom they, as well as the Phrygians, 
called Sabazina* (Schol. Arutopk Vesp, 9.) The 
mythical atones respecting Orpheus and Lycurgus 
are closely connected with the worship of this god, 
who had an oracle on Rhodope, in the country of the 
Satrae, hot under tlra direction oftbeBessi [Sat ear], 
Herodotus (vii. Ill) states that the mode of deliver- 
ing the answers of this oracle resembled that which 
prevailed at Delphi* He compares also the wor- 
ship of Artemis (whose Thracian name was Bend is 
or Cotytto), ns he had seen it celebrated by Thra- 
cian and Paeon ianVocnen, with some of the ceremo- 
nies at Delos (iv. S3)* These resemblances may be 
accounted for on the supposition that the Thracian 
rifas worn derived from the original Pelasgian popu- 
lation, remnants of which may have maintained 
themselves amid the mountain fastnesses; as Niebuhr 
holds {Kdmog. and Gaog. i. * 287) was the case 
with the Pasonhms, who are mentioned by Herodotus 
in the passage last minted to. (On the Thracian 
divinities, eae Strabo, x. pp. 470, 471 ; Soph. Antig. 
955, seq.; Flin. xvL 62; and the articles Bkmdi*, 
Cott% and Rasa, in the Diet Biog. and Myth.) 
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It has sometimes been asserted that the Ttymefoe 
were accustomed to sacrifice human victims to their 
divinities; but this appears to be either an mmm 
generalisation, or a confounding of them with ether 
races; for we find no reference to such a custom is 
any of the ancient accounts of their maimers. He- 
rodotus, it is^true, states (is. 119) that when the 
Persian Oeobasus foil into the hands of the Apsin- 
thii, after the taking of Sestus by tbe Athenian*, 
they sacrificed him to their local god, Pfeistonuj 
but from the next words (rpAi ry ry oparfa) it is 
clear that he regarded the practice as characteristic 
of the Apsinthii, and not as one common to all 
Thracians : nor is it oonceivable that fan would 
have omitted to mention so striking * circunpkni'f, 
in his general description of Thracian manners,’ 
Which has been already quoted (v. 3. seqq); |pr tb> M 
practice of slaying the favourite wifq on the lush of 
her deceased husband cannot gitk any propriety be 
called a sacrifice. % 

Whether indulgence in wine wig regarded at a 
part of the homage due to Dionysus, or bhgply as 
a means of sensual gratification, certain iHa tiwt 


it was prevalent in Thrace, and frequenter attends 
with violent and sanguinary quarrels t ^ N&tk in 
twain Jaelitiae scyphis pugnare Tbracum tot," bsjb 
H orace, and evidence is not wanting in support of 
tlie accusation. Ammianoa (xxvii. 4. § 9) describes 
the Odrysae as so food of bloodshed that in their 
banquets, after eating and drinking to satiety, they 
used to fall to blows with one another. Tacitus 
(ritm. iv. 48) relates that the Thracians serving 
with Poppaeua Sabinas against their fellow-country- 
men, indulged to such a degree in feasting and 
drinking that they kept no guard at night, bo that 
their camp was stormed by their exasperated 
brethren, who slew great numbers of them. Xc'O- 
phon tells us that at his first interview with Seuthes, 
they drank horns of wine to each other’s health, ac- 
cording to the Thracian custom {Anab. vii. 2 § 23 ). 
At the banquet which Seuthes afterwards gave to 
Xenophon and some other important persons the 
drinking seems to have been deep. Xenophon admits 
that he had indulged freely ; and he was evidently 
astonished that when Seuthes rose from the table, 
he manifested no signs of intuxication. 3 
§ 26, eeqq.) The Thradans are said to have had 
a custom, which prevailed in England as late » 
the last century, of compelling all the go** 8 t0 
drink the same quantity. (Callim. <#>• Aflm* * 1 ; 
442.) The Odrysian auxiliaries of Dercylh 11 ' 
poured great quantifies of wine up** ihe ^ T r * ves , ( ' ] 
th«r.WncL,U* 
appear from Mala (ii. S), tiat wmeof 
were unacquainted with wine, but . 

mode of prodneing intoxication: wbjk feasting, 
threw iutothe fires around which they wer ®, ^ ll ] 
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belonging to him *** emptied* Jbe atones we se- 
parator counted* and Ilia liffiytouooiwad to )uw 
been happy or tbe meree, as white or the faMi 
were more numerous. 

V. Hmtoby. — T hrace is one of those countries 
whose people* not being sufficiently civilised to eat*- j 
bliwh * national government or to possess ft mu 
tional literature, cmnot have histories of Mr 
own. We beoorae acquainted with the Thracian* 
at second hand, u It were, through the narrations 
of foreigners, who necessarily make Mm wtarffesite 
to their own countrymen ; and therefore it Ik wqly 
in oonneetion with foreign states that their history 
lias been recorded. Hence it is fragmentary, toil, 
consequently, often obscure; nor would its import* 
ance, indeed, repay the labour that might be em- 
ployed in elucidating it, even if we possessed the 
requisite materials. Destitute of union, the Thra- 
cians, notwithstanding their numbers, their wide 
diffusion, their powers of endurance, and their con- 
tempt of death, exerted no perceptible influence 
upon the general course of history; but were re- 
duced, in spite of their wild love of independence, 
to assist, as bumble allies or subjects, in the ag- 
grandisement of the mote civilised or politic races 
with which they came in contact These were the 
Greeks, the Persians, the Macedonians, and the 
Romans, with the successors of the last in the 
Eastern Empire. We shall now briefly state the 
leading points of their history, as connected with 
that of the nations just mentioned ; referring the 
reader for details, especially as to the little that is 
known of their purely internal affairs, to the articles 
in this work which relate to the Bejsi, Oprysak, 
and other prominent Thracian tribes. 

We pass over the alleged conquest of Thrace by 
Sesostris (Herod, ii. 103; Diod. i. 53), aud that 
said to have been effected by the Teueri and Mysi 
before the Trojan War (Herod, vii. 20 ; cf. Eurip 
Rhes. 406, seq.), and come at once to the strictly 
historical periods. 

The first connection of the Greeks with Tnrace 
was through colonies planted upon its various 
coasts, the original object of which seems generally 
to have been of a commercial kind. Only an ap- 
proximation to the date of most of these can be 
made, since the majority were eetablished long be- 
fore the commencement of authentic history. By- 
zautium and Selymbria, colonies of Megara, belong 
to the seventh century b. c., the year 675 b. c. 
bemg assigned for the foundation of the former, 
to 651 n. o. au unsuccessful attempt is said to 
have been made by settlers from Clazomenae to 
establish themselves at Abdera (Sol in. a. 10); but 
that city was not actually founded till 560 B. c., 
J?" then by emigrants from Tens. (Herod, i. 168.) 
Mesembria, on the Euzine, was a oology of the 
yzantians and Ohalcedonians, who abandoned their 
^q !® 1 on the approach of the Phoenician fleet, b. c. 
* J3, (id. vi. 38). When Dieaea, Maronea, and 
Aenus, all on the south coast, were established, is 
°t known* which is the case also with Cardia and 
T 68 ™ 8 to the Cheraonesus. That these settlements 
£f re generally exposed to the hostility of their 
raci&n neighbours, there can be no doubt, though 
* 1 h*ve their infant struggles so fully re- 
rded as in the instance of Amphipolk. The 
Athenians sent no kdfl than 10,000 men (a. c. 
: n 6 7 . to . tound a colony there; and they succeeded 
cn„l nVin ? the sfdoftxans who occupied the 
try; but having advanced into the interior, they 
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atormaria, however, the Aifaenta xettosned, end 
this Me overcame aft resbteaea. Bom ttosn* tow 
relation between the Greeks and the Thmton «* was 
of a more friendly description, Thus, in the riwe cf 
Priautmtue, the DeM, who dwelt in the Chtoiao* 
nesus, invited Miltiadre (the elder) to rule over 
them, as they wm&M » to cepe with thetr neigh- 
hours the AMrilt and this led to the Albertan* 
obtaining * firm footing hi that most important 
vatotfbie dtefofc (Mod* vi. 34, seq.) By these 
* *wa«& the Greeks bad obtained possraatau 
of nearly the whole coast of Thrace, a considerable 
period before Meoramenoement of the gre&toontest 
between themselvui and the Persian empire. Of the 
interior they appear to have known scarcely wor- 
thing whatever; aud although in some cases the 
surrounding barbarians may have been brought into 
subjection (Byzantium is said to have reduced the 
Bithynian Thracians to the condition of tributary 
perkwei), yet this was rarely the case. On the con- 
trary, it is clear from Thucydides (ii 97), that the 
Greeks sometimes paid tribute to the native kings. 
The Greeks, even when dwelling among hostile 
strangers, showed their tendency to separation rather 
th&n to union; and hence their settlements on the 
Thracian coast never gafned the strength which 
union would have conferred upon them. Eaoh city 
had a government and to a great extent a history of 
its own; and we must therefore refer the reader 
for information respecting those states to the sepa- 
rate articles in this work devoted to them. 

The first Persian expedition to Thrace was that 
of Darius, who crossed the Bosporus with his army 
about n. c. 513 (or 508, as some authorities hold). 
As the principal object of Darius was to chastise the 
Scythians for their invasion of Asia in the reign of 
Cy&xares, he took the shortest route through Thrace, 
where he met with no opposition. The Greeks 
whom he found there were required to follow in his 
train to the Danube: among them was the younger 
Miltiades, the destined hero of Marathon, who then 
ruled over the Cheraonesus, as his uncle had for- 
merly done, and who had married the daughter 
of a Thracian king. (Herod, vi. 39.) * On re- 
turning from the north, Darius directed his march 
to the Hellespont, and before crossing from Sestua 
into Asia, erected a fort at Doriacus, near the mouth 
of the Hebrus. (Herod, iv. 89—93, 143, 144, vii. 
59.) Meg&bazuB was left with 80,000 men to 
subdue the whole of Thrace, a task which he began 
by besieging Perinthus, which, though provioosly 
weakened by the attacks of the Paeoniana, made 
a brave but fruitless resistance. After this, Mega- 
bazos reduced the country into subjection, though 
perhaps only the districts near .the sea. (Herod, v. 

I, 2, 10.) That his conquests extended as far 
as the Strymon appears from Darius’s grant of 
a district upon that river to Histiaeus, who 
founded there the town of Myrcinus. (Herod, v. 

II. ) Megabazus soon returned to Asia; and it 
seems probable that he took with him the greater 
part of his army; for if the Persians had antatahiad 

* Instances occur in later times of the interman? 
riage of Greeks with Thracians: thus the wife of 
Sitalcea was a daughter of Pythes, a ettaen of Ab- 
dera (Thucyd. ii. 29); and Iphfemtes nrentoj • 
daughter of the Thracian king Cotys. (Ha^s Ipk* 
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a powerful force in Thrace, the Paeonians could 
hardly have succeeded in making their escape from 
Phrygia back to the Sfcrymon (Id. v. 98), nor could 
the revolted Ionians (b. C. 498) have taken Byzan- 
tium and all the other cities in that country. (Id. 
v. 103.) It is to this period that we must refer the 
invasion of the Scythians, who are said to have ad- 
vanced as far as the Chersonesus, thus occasioning 
the temporary Bight of Miltiades, who, they were 
aware, had assisted Darius in his attack upon their 
country. (Id. vi, 40.) 

After the suppression of the Ionian revolt (b. c. 
493), the Phoenician fleet sailed to the Hellespont, 
and again brought the country under the Persian 
dominion, Cardia being the only city which thoy ( 
were unable to take. (Id. vi. 33.) Miltiades made 
his escape from the Chersonesns to Athens, on hear- 
ing of the approach of the hostile Boot. (76. 41.) 

Next year Mardonius led an army across the 
Hellespont, and advanced as far as Macedonia ; but 
his Beet having been wrecked off Mount Athos, and 
bis land forces having suffered considerably in a war 
with the Thracians, who then occupied the country 
W. of the Strymon, he retraced his steps, and trans- 
ported his shattered army into Asia (Id. vi. 43, seqq.). 

It waa not till n. c. 480 that the vast army under 
the command of Xerxes crossed the Hellespont by 
the famous bridges which spanned the strait from 
Abydos to Sestoa. Of his march through Thrace, 
Herodotus gives an interesting account (vii. 108 — 
115); hut, as ho met with no opposition, we need not 
dwell upon these rircumsUncee. 

After the disastrous battle of Sahunis, Xerxes, 
with an escort of 60,000 men, hastened back by the 
same road which he had so recently trod in all the 
overweening confidence of despotic power: in Thrace, 
his miserable troops suffered greatly from hunger 
and consequent disease, but do not appear to have 
been openly attacked. (Herod. viii. 115, aeqq.) 

Next year (b. c. 479) was fougbt the battle of 
Pl&taeae in which Thracians formed part of the 
motley host arrayed against Greek freedom (Id. ix. 
32). Artabazns led the 40,000 men, who alone 
remained of the Persian army, by forced marches 
through Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thmce. He struck 
through the interior of the latter country, probably 
for fear of the Greek cities on the coast; but he en- 
countered enemies as much to be dreaded, and lost a 
great part of his army by hunger, fatigue, and the at- 
tacks of the Thracians, before he reached Byzantium. 

It was now the torn of the victorious Greeks to 
aaaail their foes in their own territories. Thrace, 
with the exception of Doriacus, was soon cleared of 
the Fenian*. After the battle of Mycale, their fleet 
sailed to the Hellespont, where the Athenians laid 
siege to fleetos, which was taken early in the following 
year (b* c. 478) Eion, at the mouth 

of the Strymon, made a desperate resistance ; but at 
length (b* c. 476) foil into the hand* of Cimon and 
the Athenians, after its Fenian governor had put to 
death all his family, and finally himself. (Herod, 
vii. 107 ; cf.Thncy<t i. 98). Byzantium had been 
takn by Fansania* the year before. Thus the Per- 
sians were driven oat of Europe, end the Greek 
settlements in Thrace resumed their internal freedom 
of action, though snoot of them, it is probable, were 
nader the supremacy of Athens, as the chosen head 
of the great Greek confederacy. 

1 During the administration of Pericles, 1000 Athe- 
nian chitons were settled in the Thracian Cher- 1 
sooaria, whlpo ms always the chief stronghold of 


Athens in that quarter. Under the auspices of the 
same statesman, in b. c 437, the Athenians suc- 
ceeded in founding Amphipolis, the contests for the 
possession of which occupy a very prominent place in 
the subsequent history of Greece. [Amphipolis 
Vol. I. p. 126.] ' 

About this t&ne flourished the most powerful 
Thracian kingdom that ever existed, that of the 
Odrysae, for the history of which see Odrysae. 
Vol. II. pp. 463—465. At the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian War (b.c. 431), the Athenians en- 
tered into an alliance with Sitalces, the king of the 
Odrysae (Thucyd. ii. 29), who, they hoped, would 
enable them to subdue all opposition to their supre- 
macy in the Chalcidic peninsula. In consequence 
of this alliance, Sitalces led (b. o. 429) a vast ho.it 
into Macedonia, the ruler of which supported the 
enemies of Athens : he encountered no ‘opposition, 
yet was compelled by want of supplies to return 
to Thrace, about a mouth after he had left it (Ik. 
95 — 101). But although Sitalces was an ally of 
Athens, this did not prevent Brands* from bavin? 
great numbers of light-armed Thracians in his armies, 
while commanding the Spartan forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amphipolis (b. c. 422). 

It would occupy too much space to relate minutely 
the various turns of fortune which occurred in 
Thrace during the Peloponnesian War. The prin- 
cipal struggle in this quarter was for the command 
of the Bosporus and Hellespont, so important, espe- 
cially to the Athenians, on account of the corn trade 
with the Euxine, from which Athens drew a large 
part of her supplies. Hence many of the most im- 
portant naval battles were fought in the Hellespont ; 
and the possession of Byzantium and Sestus was the 
prize of many a victory. The battle of Aegoepotanu, 
Which terminated the long contest for supremacy, 
took place to the S. of Sestus, b. c. 405. By the 
peace concluded next year, Athens gave up all her 
foreign possessions ; and those in the east of Thrace 
fell into the hands of the Spartans and Persians 
[See Byzantium, Sbstus, Ac.] 

When the remnant of the 10,000 Greeks returned 
(B. o. 400) to Europe, they were engaged bySeuthe\ 
an Odrysian prince, to assist him in recovering the 
dominions which bad belonged to his father, in the 
south eastern part of Thrace. (Xml Anab. vii- pass.) 
Having thus been reinstated in hir principality, he 
showed his gratitude to the Greeks, by sending aux- 
iliaries to Dercyllidait, who commanded the Spartsn 
forces against the Persians, with whom they were 
now (b. c. 399) at war (Xen. BeU. hi. 2). 
year Dercyllidaa crossed over into the ChersMwsiw, 
and erected a wall across its northern e*twimty> » 
a protection to the Greek inhabitants, who were ex- 
posed to constant attache from their barboron 
Drfghbaa™ </fc 8. « 8-10). 
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scrupulous monarch at once hm his career ef 
aggrandisement towandathe eaf He contrive^ to 
get possession of Amphipolis (b. c. 358), and that 
obtained a secure footing from which he might ex- 
tend his dominions in Thrace as opportunity offered. 
At this time there were three native Thracian princes, 
probably brothers, who seem to have ruled over most 
of the country* According to Justin (viiL. 3), Be* 
nsades and Amadocus, two of them, chose Philip as 
judge of their disputes; of which position he tre*» 
cherously availed himself to seize upon their domD 
nions. Though this statement is not supported, we 
believe, by any other ancient author, yet it is pro- 
bably true; for such conduct is highly characteristic 
of the Macedonian monarch ; and the almost entire 
disappearance from history of these Thracian princes 
soon after Philip's accession, would thus be ac- 
counted for. Oersobleptes, the third brother, who 
seems to have had the E. portion of Thrace, 
maintained a long struggle against his ambitious 
neighbour, k ite. 357 be ceded the Cherso- 
11 os us to the Athenians, who sent a colony to 
occupy it four years afterwards. [See Cerso- 
hleptes, Diet. Biog. Vol. L p. 674 : Skstus.] 
Philip at various times marched into Thrace, and 
repeatedly defeated Oersobleptes, whom he at length 
(b. c. 343) completely subdued and rendered tribu- 
tary. Next year he established colonies in the east- 
ern part of Thrace, and acts of hostility occurred 
between him and Diopeithea, the Athenian commander 
in that quarter. Philip was occupied the next three 
years in Thrace, and laid siege to Perinthus and 
Byzantium, which were in alliance with Athens, 


over into Europe and took poreeaswri of Thrace. 
Next year, however, he was wmmmMk by Ptolemy 
Ceraunaa, who was thereupon acknowledged king; 
but shortly afterwards a vast horde of Celts invaded 
the country, and Ptolemy was stein in a battle With 
them. Anarchy now prevailed for some years in tbs 
country ; the Celts agate advanced to the south in 
b. u. 279, and under Bremxas penetrated as far ns 
Delphi, on their reputes from which they retreated 
northwards, and some of them settled on (be coast 
of Thrace. 

t nearly fifty years after this time little mention 
i KSada (fit Thtaace in history ; it appears to have 
I Ueu annexed to Macedonia ; but the rulers of that 
I kingdom were too insecure, even in their central do- 
i minions, to he able to exercise much control over 
such a country as Thrace, inhabited now by races 
differing so widely as the Thracians, the Gieeks, and 
the fVlts, and offering so many temptations to the 
iis.serl.10n of independence. [See Antigonus Gona- 
tas, Demetrius II., and Pyrbhus, in Diet . Biog.] 

About b. c. 247, the fleet of Ptolemy EuergeLes 
j captured Lysimachia and other imprrtant cities on 
the coast; and they remained for nearly half a cen- 
tury under the kings of Egypt. (Polyb. v. 34, 58.) 

In b. c. 220, Philip V. ascended the throne of 
Macedonia. Under him the Macedonian power re- 
gained something of its old prestige; and had it not 
been brought in collision with Rome, it might have 
become as extensive as in former times. But Philip 
unfortunately directed his ambitious views in the 
first instance towards the West, and thus soon en- 
1 countered the jealous Republic. It was not till b.’c. 


whose forces, commanded by Phocion, compelled Philip 
to abandon the sieges; and ho soon afterwards left 
Thrace, to advance towards the south against the 
confederate Greeks. On his departure Phocion re- 
covered several of the cities in which Macedonian 
garrisons had been placed. 

Notwithstanding these checks, Philip had brought 
under his command a great part of Thrace, especially 
on the south coast: he had, above all, completely in- 
corporated with his kingdom the district between 
the Strymon and the Nestus, and from the mines of 
the P&ngaeus, which he seized in b. c. 356, he ob- 
tained abundant supplies of the precious metals. 

Philip was assassinated n. c. 336 : next year his 
successor, Alexander the Great, marched across the 
Haemua to attack the Triballi ; but his chief atten- 
tion was bestowed upon the preparations for the 
Asiatic expedition, which he entered upon next year, 
crossing the Hellespont from Sestua. 

On the death of Alexander (b. a 323), Thraoe 
allotted to Lysimachus, who was soon involved 
in hostilities with Soothes, a king of the Odrysae. 
Ihe reader is referred to the account of Lysimachus 
L-Dict Biog. Vol. II. pp.667 — 870] for details respeot- 
ln 8 bis government of Thraoe; the result of his various 


^ara was that his sway was firmly established over 
J* 10 countries south of the Danube, as ter as the 
confines of Macedonia; the Greek cities on the 
"C»ne were garrisoned by his troops; and though 
of the native tribes, in the more inaccessible 
uistncts, no doubt retained their freedom, yet he 
completely defeated all their attaeka upon his 
P°*«. In b. c. 308 he founded Lyaimacbia, near 


in Asia, end wee defeated end stein et 
^Paduan (*. ct m\\ mm. which Selewms pared 


211 that Philip commenced his enterprises against 
Thrace : he then led an army into the country of the 
Maedi, who were in the habit of making incursions 
into Macedonia. Their lands were laid waste, and 
their capital, Iamphorina, compelled to surrender. 
Having made peace with the Romans (n. c. 205), he 
invaded Thrace, and took Lysimachia. In b. g. 200, 
he again attacked that country, both by sea and 
land ; and it is evident that he did not anticipate 
much resistance, since he took with him oqly 2000 
infantry and 200 cavalry. Yet with this insignifi- 
cant force, aided by the fleet, he made himself 
master of the whole of the south coast, and of the 
CherBonesus. He then laid siege to Abydos, and 
after a desperate resistance took it (Liv. xxxL 16). 
This seems to have hastened the declaration of war 
on the part of the Romans ; a war which tested till 
b. o. 196, when Philip was reduced to procure peace 
by surrendering all his conquests, and withdrawing 
his garrisons from the Greek cities (Liv.xxxiii. 30). 
L. Stertinius was sent to see that these terms were 
complied with (t&. 35). But scarcely had the cities 
been evacuated by the Macedonian garrisons, when 
Antiochus the Great crossed the Hellespont, and 
took possession of the Chersoneaus, which be claimed 
as a conquest of Seleucus (i5. 88). He refused to 
comply with the demand of the Romans, that ho 
should withdraw his army from Europe ; but left 
his son Seleucus to complete the restoration of 
Lysimachia, and to extend his influence, which seem* 
to have been done by placing garrisons in Mareneja 
and Aenus. . _ ' 

In the war which ensued between the Romans and 
Antiochus (b.c. 190), Philip rendered the former 
good service, by providing everything necessary .fos 
their march through Thrace, and securing tbemfrpm 
molestation by the native tribes (Liv. x*x^u 7> 
Antiochus was defeated by Scipioat I 
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sued for peace, which was at length granted to him doubt impressed upon the senate the necessity for 
(b.c. 188) on condition of his abandoning all his compliance with this national custom. (Livxlii, 19.) 
dominions west of the Taurus (Liv. xxxviii. 38). The advantage of this alliance was soon seen. 
The Romans gave the Chersonesus and its depend- Cotys, king of the Odrysae, was an ally of Perseus, 
•notes to their ally Eumenes (ib. 39). As indica- and marched with him to meet the Romans io 
tive of the internal condition of Thrace, even along Thessaly, but with only 1000 hone and 1000 foot, 
the great southern road, the account which Livy (ib. a force which stnpvs how greatly the power of the 
40, aeq.) gives of the inarch of the consul Manlius’ Odrysian monarchy had declined ainoe the reign of 
army through the country on its return from Asia Sitalces (ib. 51). Cotys commanded all the Thra- 
Minor, is highly interesting. The army was loaded dans in Perseus's army in the first engagement 
with booty, conveyed in a long train of baggage- with the Roman cavalry, which was defeated (ft 
waggons, which presented an irresistible temptation 57, seq.). When Perseus retreated into Macedonia 
to the predatoiy tribes through whose territories its a report was brought that the Thracian allies of 
mate lay. They accordingly attacked the army Rome had invaded the dominions of Cotys, whom 
in a defile, and were not beaten off until they had sue- Perseus was therefore obliged to dismiss for their 
ceeded in their object of sharing in the plnnderof Asia, protection (ib. 67), and he does not eeem to have per- 
The possession of the Cbereoneaun by Eumenes sonaDy taken any further part in the war, though 
soon led to disagreements with Philip, who was he probably sent part of his forces to assist Perseus 
charged by Eumenes (b.c. 185) with having seized (xliv. 43). His son Bitis fell into the hands of 
upon Maroneia and Aenus, places which he coveted the Romans, after the battle of Pydna (b.c 
for himself. (Liv. xxxix. 24, 27). The Romans 168), which put an end to the Macedonian king- 
insisted upon the withdrawal of the Macedonian dom. Cotys sent ambassadors to Borne to endea- 
garrisons (b.c. 184), and Philip, sorely against his vonr to ransom his son, and to axefeie himself for 
will, was obliged to obey. He wreaked his anger having sided with Perseus. The senate rejected 
upon the defenceless citizens of Maroneia, by con- his offers of money, bat liberated his son, and gave 
niving at, if not actually commanding, the massacre a considerable sum to each ef the Thracian arnbas- 
of a great nnmber of them (ib. 33, 34). In the sad ora. The reason It assigned for this generosity 
course of the disputes about these cities, it was was the old frfendship which had existed between 
stated that at the end of the war with Philip, the Roma and Cotys and his ancestors. The Romans 
Roman commissioner, Q. Fabius L&beo, had fixed wars evidently unwilling to engage in a war with 
upon the king’s road, which is described as n ow h ere the TJuptcian people at this time; and were anxious 
approaching the sea, as the S. boundary of Philip’s to secure friends among them for the sake of the 
possessions in Thrace; but that Philip had after- peace of Macedonia, which, though not yet nominally 
wards formed a new road, conriderabfy to the &., made a province, was completely in their power, 
and had thus included the cities and lands of the They sent (b.c. 167) throe commissioners to con- 
Maronitae in his territories (ib. 27). duet Bitis and the other Thracians home; and at the 

In the same year, Philip undertook an expedition wme time, no doubt, to make observations on the 
into the interior of Thrace, where he was fettered state of that country. (Liv. xlv. 42). 
by no engagements with the Romans. He defeated After the fall of Perseus, the senate divided his 
the Thracians in a battle, and took their leader dominions into four districts (regioiut), the first of 
Amadocus prisoner. Before returning to Mace- which included the territory between the Strymon 
dunia be sent envoys to the barbarians on the and the Nest us, and all the Macedonian possessions 
Danube to invite them to make an incursion into east of the latter, except Aenus, Maroneia, and Ab> 
Italy (el. 85). Again in b.c. 183, Philip marched dera: Bisaltica and Sintice, west of the Strymon, 
against the Odrysae, Dentheletae and Bessi, took also belonged to this district, the capital of which 
Philippopolia, which its inhabitants had abandoned was Amphipolb. (Ib. 29 ) It is important to re- 
sit hk approach, and placed a garrison in it, which collect that the Thrace spoken of by the Ls« n 
the Odiysae, however, soon afterwards drove out historians subsequently to this time does not include 
(•ft. 58). In b. c. 1 62, Philip removed nearly all the territories here specified, which thenceforth oon- 
tbe inhabitants of the coast of Macedonia into the stituted an integral part of Macedonia, 
interior, and supplied their places by Thracians From the year b. c. 148, when the Romans 
and other barbarians, on whom he thought be could undertook the direct government of that country, 
more safely depend in the war with the Romans, they were brought into contact with the vanou^ 
which he now saw was inevitable (Liv. xl. 3), He barbarous nations on its frontiers, and were con- 

had done something of the same kind a few years tinually at war with one or another of them, 

before (Id. xxxix. 24). some years, however, their chief occupation was if 

Philip's ascent of the Haemns, already referred to, the Scordisci, a people of Celtic origin wh^n t 
took place in b. g. 181 1 on the summit he erected settled south of the Danube, and often made dev 
altars to Jupiter and the Bun. On his way back his ting incursions into the mow civilised regions 
limy plundered the Dentheletae ; and in Maedica he south. They are sometimes called Thracian j.* ^ 

took a town called Petra. (Liv. xl 21, seq.) by Floras, iii. 4 ; cf. Amm. xxvii. 4. $4), w ( 

Philip died in b. a 178, and his successor the less surprising when we remember 
Perseus continued the preparations which his numbers cf Celts had settled in ® oatber “ n _ 
father had made for mewing the war with Rome, and would soon be confounded under a oomm ^ 

which did not begin, however, till 8. c. 171. Tbe with the other occupants of the oountiy. tltf 

Romans bad formed an alKanee the year before with tory of all this period, np to the time « ' ^ 

a nnmber of independent Ttaacisa tribes, who had is very obscure, owing to the low «» other 

sent ambassadors to Some for the purpose, and who of Livy's work ; enough, hofinwr, epPJ»" ^rdy 
were likely to be formidable foes to Perseus. The writers to show that Thmwwrii 1 ^ 
Romans took cere to send valuable presents to the to its native raters, the Romans rarwyto^r^^B 
principal Tipdans, their ambassadors having no it except when provoked by the pedavay 
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of its people into Macedonia: ttoy then sometimes 
made retaliatory expedition* into Thrace • but seem 
generally to hare made their way back as noon as 
the immediate object was accomplished. The teW 
tion existing between the Romans and the Thracians, 
for more than a century after the conquest of Ma- 
cedonia, thus been a close resemblance to that which 
has long existed between our own countrymen a nd 
the Caffres# 

Daring the jean n.0. UO } 109, the Consul Jg. 
Minncins Rufus wee engaged ia hostilities with the 
Scordisci and TrihaUi ; and, according to Fton»(fce.)| 
laid waste the whole valley of the Hebrus (cf. Eutr. 
iv. 27). In b o. 104, Calpumius Piao pematwOed 
into the district of Rhodope (Flor. 1 . 1 .). In b. c. 
92, the Maedt defeated the praetor, C. Sentius, and 
then ravaged Macedonia (Cic. Pit. 34 ; Liv. EpiL 
70). After the breaking out of tlie Mithridatic 
H ar (me. 88), mention is made k severs} successive 
years of the incursions of the Thracian* into the 
Roman provinces, and it is probable that they were 
acting id concert with Mithridatos, whose general 
Taxiles, to b. c. 86, led a vast army through Thrace, 
and Macedonia to the assistance of Arche la us. (Liv. 
Ep\t 74,76,84,62). On the final defeat of Archelaue, 
Sulla directed his march towards Asia through, Thrace 
b c 84, and, either to punish the people for their 
connection with Mithrid&tes, or because they opposed 
his passage, made war upon them with complete suc- 
cess (Id. 83). C. Scnbonius Curio defeated the 
Dardani, and penetrated to the Danube, being the 
first Roman who bad ventured into that part of 
Europe (b.c. 75 ; Liv. Epit. 92 ; Eutr. vi. 2). 
Curio was succeeded as governor of Macedonia by M. 
Lnrnllua (b.c. 73), who defeated the Bessi in a 
pitched battle on Mount Haemus, took their capital, 
and ravaged the whole country between the Haemus 
and the Danube (Liv. Epit, 97 ; Eutr. vi. 10). 
The Bessi were again conquered in b. c. 60 by Octa- 
vius, the father of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 3 ; cf. Ib. 
94 , Freinah. Suppl cxxxv. 2). In the years u c. 
58, 57, l*iao, so well known to ua from Cicero’s cele- 
brated speech against him, was governor of Mace- 
donia ; and, if we may believe Cicero, acted in the 
most cruel and faithless maimer towards the Bessi 
and other peaceable Thracian tribes. {Pit. 34, de 
Prov. Cow*. 2, seq.). From the latter passage it 
appears that although Thrace was not under the 
government of Rome, yet the Romans claimed the 
rj ght of way through it to the Hellespont; for Cicero 
calls the Egnatian Way “ via ilia nostra militans." 

In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
several Thracian prinoes furnished the latter with 
auxiliary forces. Why they interfered in the 
contest, and why they preferred Pompey to Caesar, 
a [ e ®&tters of conjecture only. Pompey had been 
chiefly engaged all his life in the East, Caesar in the 
est ; and that is probably sufficient to account for 
ae greater influence of Pompey in Thrace. (Caas. 
2'vii 25 ) 4 J Flor - ly ’ 2 i Dion Cass. xli. 51, 63, 

At the time of Caesar’s death two brothers, Rhas- 
tTP 6 and ft**™ Biog. Vol. III. p. 647] 
0VW greater part of Thrace ; and when 
" ar broke out between the triumvirs and the re- 
Pob hcaa party, Rhascoporis aided with the Utter, 
hoi*!i! U ? CUfl aMed to Winer. By this plan they 
pea to be safe, whichever party might be victorious ; 
t is said that their expectations were realised, 
bv a ei * “ e P° wer of Rome waa at length wielded 
3 u gostus without a rival, the relation of Thraoe 
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to the Henna stole seems to lam lecqato la ma ny 
respects like that which 

long bore to the British. The Thracian kkgftWtito 
gemrally allowed to exercise, uittout rwtroant, their 
authority over their own subject*,jmd when needftsl 
it was supported fay toe arms of Boms. But all die- 
putes among the native nafeta were referred to 
deweum of the empertw*, who disposed of the corns-* 
try as ito acknowledged tods. These subject princes 
were expected to defend Thrace from external and 
ktorodtoecr, to amt the Romans in the field : to 
«R0R tiroto to enlist troops, and ia other ways to 
the rights of sovereignty. For illustrations of 
these atotemente we must refer the reader to Tacitus, 
especially to the following passages : Atm, ii. 64— 
67, iu. 38, 39, iv. 5, 46—51. The few Thracian 
coins which are extant afford a proof of the de- 
pendent character of the Thracian kings ; they bear 
cm the obverse the effigy of the reigning emperor, on 
the reveres that of the native prince. [See Diet. 
Biog, Vol. IU. p. 653.] 

The interference of the Romans in the gover nm ent 
of Thraoe was not submitted to by the nation at 
large without several severe struggles. The most 
formidable of these occurred about b. c. 14, the 
fullest account of which is given by Dion Cassius 
(lib. liv.). The leader in this insurrection was Vo- 
logaesus, a Bessian priest of Bacchus, who availed 
himself of his sacerdotal character to inflame the 
religious feelings of bis countrymen. Having thus 
assembled a large army, he attacked, defeated, and 
slew Rhascuporis, a king under Roman protection ; 
his uncle, Rhoemet&lces, was next assailed and com- 
pelled to flee : the insurgents pursued him as far as 
the Chersonesus, where they devastated the country 
and captured the fortified places. On receiving in- 
formation of these proceedings, Augustus ordered 
L. Piso, the governor of Pampbylia, to transport his 
army into Thrace, where, after a three years’ war 
and several reverses, he at length succeeded in sub- 
duing the Bessi, who had adopted Roman arms and 
discipline. They soon afterwards made a second 
attempt to regain their independence ; but were now 
easily crushed. (Veil. Pat. ii. 98; Tac. Arm. vi. 10; 
Sen. Ep. 83; Flor. iv. 12 ; Liv Epit. 137.) 

After this war, the Romans gradually absorbed 
all the powers of government in the country. Ger- 
maniens visited it in a. d. 18, and introduced re- 
forms in its administration (Tac. Ann. ii. 54). A 
system of conscription seems to have been imposed 
upon the Thracians about a. d. 26 {Ib. Iv. 46). 
The last native prince of whom we find any mention 
is Rhoemet&lces II., who, in A. D. 38, was made by 
Caligula ruler over the whole country ; and at length, 
in the reign of Vespasian (a. d. 69 — 79), Thrace 
was reduced into the form of a province. (Suet. 
Vesp. 8; Eutr. vu. 19; of. Tac. Hist. i. 11.) The 
date of this event has been disputed on the authority 
of the Eusebian Chronicle, which states that it took 
place in a. d. 47, in the reign of Claudius; but the 
statement of Suetonius is express on the point It 
is possible that Khoemetaloes II. may have died about 
the year last mentioned ; and if Claudius refused to 
appoint a successor to him, this would be regarded 
as equivalent to incorporating the country in the 
Roman empire, although its formal constitution as m 
province was delayed ; as we know was commonly 
the case. It is remarkable that Moeeia was made a 
province upwards of 50 years before Three# -Proper, 
its first propraetor being mentioned 
(Tac, Ann, i. 79 ; efi Ib. ii. 66; Plin. iii71& B. 69.) 

4$ 9 
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Thrace now shared in the general fortunes of the 
. Bom an world, on the division of which into the 
Eastern and Western Empires, it was attached to the 
former, being governed by the Vicarim Tkracia- 
rttm, who was subordinate to the Praqfectou Prae- 
torio Orientii. Its situation rendered it extremely 
liable to the inroads of barbarians, and its history, 
so far as it is known, is little else than a record of 
war and devastation. The Goths made their first 
appearance there in a. d. 255 ; the emperor Probus, 
about a. d. 280, established in it 100,000 Bastamae. 
In a. d. 314, and again in 323, the emperor Licjnius 
was defeated at Hadrianople by Constantine, who, 
in A. d. 334, settled a multitude of Sarmatians in 
Thrace, which, in 376, received another accession to 
its heterogeneous population, Valens having given 
permission to the Goths to reside in it. This gave 
rise to innumerable wars, the details of which are 
recorded by Amrnianus (lib. xxxi.). In 395 the de- 
voted country was overrun by Alaric, and in 447 by 
the more dreadful Attila. Through all these mis- 
fortunes, however, Thrace remained in connection 
with the Eastern Empire, the capital of which was 
within its boundaries, until the year 1353, when the 
Turks, who had crossed over into Europe in 1341, 
obtained possession of the Thracian fortresses. Their 
leader Amur&th conquered the whole country, except 
Constantinople, and made Hadrianople his capital. 
At length, in 1453, Constantinople itself was taken, 
and the Turks have ever since been the undisputed 
lords of Thrace. 

VI. Topography.— Under this head we shall 
merely collect such names as will serve to direct the 
reader to articles in this work, where fuller informa- 
tion is given. 

Pliny (iv. 18; of, Mela, ii. 2 ; Amm. xxvii. 4) 
enumerates the following as the principal Thracian 
tribes; Denseletae, Maedi, Bisaltae, Digeri, Bessi, 
Elethi, Diobessi, Carbilesi, Brysae, Sapaei, Odo- 
manti, OdryBae, Cabyleti, Pyrogeri, Drngeri, Cae- 
nici, Hypsalti, Beni, Corpilli, Bottiaei, Edoni, Selle- 
tae, Friantae, Dolonci, Thyni, Coeletae. To these 
we may add, the Apsinthii, Bistones, Cicones, Satrae, 
Dii, and Traosi. 

Of the towns mentioned by Pliny (l. c.) r these be- 
longed to Thrace Proper: 1. On the coast (i.) of the 
Aegean: Oeayma, Neapoiis, Datum, Abdera, Tirida, 
Dicuca, Maronea, Zone, and Aenus; to these must be 
added Amphipolis, Pistyrus, Cosinthus, and Mesem- 
bria; (ii.) of the Chersonesus: Cardia, Lysimachia, 
Pachyta, Callipolis, Sestus, Eiaeus, Coelos, Tiristasis, 
and Panormue; besides these there were Alopeconne- 
eus and Agora; (iii.) of the Propontis: Bisanthe, Pe- 
rinthus, and Selymbria; (iv.) of the Bosporus: By- 
zantium; (v.) of theEuxine: Mesembria, Anchia- 
ius, ApoUonia, Thyoias, Salmydessus, and Phino- 
polis. 2. In the interior: Philippopolis, Philippi, 
Scotusa, Topiris, Doriscus, Cypsela, A pros, and De- 
veltoo. This is a very scanty list; but many of the 
principal inland towns were founded after Pliny’s 
time: their names also were often changed. The 
following am some of the chief towns in the interior : 
Hadrianopolis, PlotinopoJis, Trajanopolis, Tempyra, 
Kicopotts, Beroea, Iamporina, and Petra. 

Besides the riven mentioned in the oonrae of this 
article, the following occur: the Bathynias, Pydaras 
or Atypaa, Bargus, Cossffiites, Compeatus, and 
Xerogyjpus. 

Aa ti^he political divisiona of Thrace, Pliny (/. c.) 
atetotwfc It was divided into fifty ttrategiae ; but 
ItedescriPS* Moesia as part of Thrace. According to 


Ptolemy (iii. 11. § 8, seq.), its districts wen % 
dica, Dentheletica, Sardica, Bessica, Drorioa, Ben. 
nica, Usdicesica, Selletica, Samaica, Coektica, Ss. 
paica, Corpiliaca, Caenica, and Astlea. 

Ammianns (JL c.) states that in the 4th oratory 
Thrace was divided into six provinces, but of these 
only four belongdl to Thrace south of the Haemus: 
(i.) Thrace Proper (special: nomine), including the 
W. part of the country ; principal cities, Phllippo. 
polis and. Beroea : (ii.) Haemimontus, i. e, the NE. 
district; chief towns, Hadrianopolis and Anchietas: 
(iii.) Europa, comprehending the SE. district; cities, 
Apri and PerinthuB (Constantinople, being the ca- 
pital of the whole Eastern Empire, was not regarded 
as belonging to any province): (iv.) Bbodopa, com- 
prising the SW. region ; principal cities, Moxinuano- 
polis, Maroneia, and Aenus. 

The principal modern writers in whose works 
information will be found respecting Thrace, have 
been mentioned in the course of this article. Among 
the other authors whom the reader may consult, ive 
may name the following : Dapper, Beschryving der 
Eilanden in de A rchipel, # Amst. 1688, of which 
Latin and French translations were published at 
Amsterdam in 1703. Paul Lucas, Voyage dans la 
Turquie , TAsie, tfc. 2 rota. Amst. 1720. Choiseul, 
Voyage Pittoreaque dans F Empire Ottoman : of 
this work the first volume was published at Paris in 
1782, the first part of the second not till 1809; the 
author died in 1817. A nSw edition, with many 
corrections and additions, was published in 4 vok 
8vo. at Paris iu 1842. This work is devoted chiefly 
to the antiquities of the country; of which the plates 
contained in the illustrative Atlas which accom- 
panies the book give many representations. Ami 
JBoutfs, La Turquie d Europe, 4 vols. 8va Pans, 
1840, is the most complete worit yet written on thu 
subject; its anthor, a man of great scientific acquire- 
ments, made two journeys in Turkey, in 1836, when 
he was accompanied by M. Viquesnel, and in 1838. 
The first volume contains an elaborate account of the 


physical geography, geology, vegetation, fauna, and 
meteorology of the country ; but takes little or no 
notice of its classical geography. A map is prefixed 
to it, which was a vast improvement on all that bad 
preceded it; but it is now in its turn superseded by 
that of Kiepert, who has employed in its construc- 
tion the materials afforded by M. Viqueanel’s report 1 ' 
already referred to. (Comp: Gatterer, Be Berodo \ 
ac Tkucydidis Thracia, contained in the Commenta- 
tiones Soc. Reg. Gottm. vol. iv. pp. 87— 112, vo. 
v. pp. 57—88. L r 

THBACIA, in Asia. A district, in Asia Mino 
on the coast of the Euxine, is sometimes c * e . 
Thrace, and its inhabitants Thracians. (Hero . • 
28 j Xen. Anab. vi. 2. § U, *t »J.) Tl>“ W&l 
is more commonly called Bithynis. [See Biror i 
Vol. L p. 404.] 

THKA'CIUS BtfSPOBra [Bosporus. J , 
THRASYME'NUS LACUS [Trahw»«»-J 
THRAUSTUS (QpaSxnoi, Xen) or 

STUS (0pai<rT<(t), a town in the mountainous <f ■ 
trict of Aororeh in Elie, of unknown eite- v 


HeU. vii. 14. $ 14; Died. xii. 17.) 

THKIA. [Attica, p. 828, b.] , iti 

THKOASCA (epdawKs), \ ptaf 


a uuvAwvA i - r-; _ e rye 

mentioned by Ptolemy (vL 8. $ 14). F er Kj 
modern Girost. 

THRONI (0pdvoi), a town and the 

SE. coast of Cyprus, distant 700 Bt*«** 
promontory Curias. Off the promontory 
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pococke Observed an ancient tower. (Strab. xiv. p. 
689; PtoL*.l*. §§ 2,3, Engel. A" * * ^ 

THRO'NIUM (Opfotov: Eth . 


0poM«6s). 1. The chief town of the Locri Epicne- 
inidii, situated 20 stadia from the coast and' 30 
stadia from Scarphek, upon the river BoegrioA, 
which is described by Strabo as sometimes dry, and 
sometimes flowing with a stream two plethra in 
breadth. (Strab. lx. p 436.) It is mentioned by 
Homer, who apeaks of it as near the river Boagrius. 
(II. iL 633.) It was at one time parity destroyed 
by an earthquake. (Strab. i. p. 6a) At the b*. 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War (ac. 431) Thro* 
nium was taken by the Athenians. (Tbhc. ii, $0; 
Diod. xti. 44.) In the Sacred War it was taken by 
0 nomarch us, the Phocian general, who sold its in- 
habitants into slavery, and hence it is called by 
Scylax a Phocian city. (Diod. xvi. 33; Aesch.de 
Fals , Leg. p. 45, 33; Scylax, p. 23.) (Thronium 1s 
also mentioned by Polyb. ix. 41, xvii. 9; Eurip. /p%. 
Aul. 264; Liv. xxxii. 5, 6, xxxiu. 3, xxxv. 37, 
xxxvi 20; Pans. v. 22. § 4; Lycopbr. 1148; Ptol. 
in. 15. § 7 ; frift. iv. 7. s. 12 ; Steph. B. s. v.) 
The site of Thronium was ascertained by Meletius 
who found above the village Romdm , at a place 
named Paledkastro , where some remains of the city 
tdili exist, a dedicatory inscription of the council and 
demus of the Thronienses. (Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol.ii. pp. 177, 178.) 

2. A town in Greek Illyria in the neighbourhood 
of Amantia [Am Arm a], said to have been founded 
after the Trojan War by the Ahantes of Euboea 
and the inhabitants of the Locrian Thronium. It 
was taken at an early period by the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring town of Apollonia, and annexed to 
their territory, as appears from an epigram inscribed 
on a dedicatory offering of the Apolloniatae at Olym- 
pia. (Paus. v. 22. §§ 3, 4.) 

THRYON, THRYOESSA. [Epitalium.] 

THULE (©ooAij, Ptol. ii. 6. § 32), a celebrated 
island in the Northern Ocean, discovered by the 
navigator Pytheas. Fytheas arrived at it after a 
voyage of six days from the Orcades, in which it 
may be computed that he had accomplished about 
3000 stadia. (Plin. ii. 77.) According to the 
account of Pytheas, he reached the polar circle, so 
that on this island the longest day was twenty -four 
hours, and there was constant day during the Bix 
summer months and constant night during the six 
winter ones. It was deficient in animals, and even 
the most necessary fruits, but produced a little corn. 
From the time of its discovery it was regarded as 
the most northerly point of the known world, although 
no further knowledge was obtained respecting it ; 
and this view seems to be confirmed by its name, 
since in Gothic Tiel or Tiule (r4\os, goal ) denoted 
the remotest land. (Strab. i. p. 63, ii. pp. 104, 114, 
IV. p. 201; Agatfa. L 8; Prise. PeHeg. 587, sqq.; 
M«la, iii. 6; Plin. ir. 16. fl. 80; Tac. Agr. 10; 
J lr K- ft i. 30; Solin. c, 22, Ac.; cf. Praetorius, 
* ° rbe Goth iii. 4. 8. p. 33; D'Anville, Sur la 
Aau*^. de Pytheas , p. 439; Rudbeck, AtlanL i. p. 
5l *0 Ptolemy is the only writer who places Thule 
a great deal further S., though he undoubtedly had 
ln vi ® w the island discovered by Pytheas; and 
according to him it would seem to have been the 
JJKest of the Shetland islands, or the modern 
(see ii. 3. $ 32, i. 24. §§ 4, 6, 17, 20, 
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rmmm. 

Tbule is to be variously attaint in 
that lfcrt called or TkSmMfk f&r* 
the Aw print of whioh 7 

or in the whole Soaadmtntian pehuUh , 

Bum, Geogr. Unto. i. p. 120$ Detritus, ThettihQrb. 
p. 108 ) fT, fl. 

THUMATA (Dot ytira, Ptol. ri. 7* $ 28# Win. 
vi. 28. a. 32; Thamatha, Not. Imp* Mom. § if , p. 
8f), a town of Arabia Felix, according to Ptokmy, 
and described by Pliny as distant 10 days’ aril 
_ from Petra, and subject * the king of the 
At the bo fDfcarnaal; 

aSgmA. [TAtoA] 
f liDSPD'DfeOMON {BowovBpoptw, PtoL ir. 3. 
$ 29), a.iRdrnan colony In Numidio. It seems to be 
the same place as the Tynidmmense oppidum of 
Pliny (v. 4. s. 4). [T. H. D.] 

THUTUA (Qovpia : Eth. Bovptdrrfs), a town of 
Messenia, situated in the eastern part of the southern 
Messenian plain, upon the river Aris (Pidhima), and 
at the distance ol 80 stadia from Pharae, which was 
about a mile from the coast (Paus. iv. 31. § 1). It 
was generally identified with the Homeric Antheia, 
though others supposed it to be Aepia. (Paus. l.c .; 
Strab. viii. p. 360.) It must have been a place of 
considerable importance, since the distant Messenian 
gulf was even named after it (d ®ovpidrris k6\tos , 
Strab. 1. c.). It was also one of the chief towns of 
the Lacedaemonian Perioeci after the subjugation of 
Messenia : and it was here that the Third Messenian 
War took its rise, b. g^464 (Thuc. i. 101). On the 
restoration of the Messenians by EpaminondaSjThuria, 
like the other towns in the oountiy, was dependent 
upon the newly-founded capital Meesene ; but after 
the capture of this city by the Achaean* in b. c. 182, 
Tburia, Pharae, and Abia joined the Achaean Leagne 
as independent members. (Polyb. xxv. 1.) Tburia 
was annexed to Laconia by Augustus (Pans. 1. c.); 
but it was restored to Messenia by Tiberius. [Mes- 
senia, p. 345, a.] Pausanias found two cities of 
this name. The Thuriatae had descended from the 
summit of the lofty hill of the upper city to dwell 
upon the plain , but without abandoning altogether 
the upper city, where a temple of the Syrian goddess 
still stood within the town walls (Paus. iv. 31. § 2). 
There are considerable remains of both places. Those 
of Upper Thuria are on the hill of the village called 
Paleobastro, divided from the range of mountains 
named MakryplAi by a deep ravine and torrent, and 
which commands a fine view of the plain and gulf. 
The remains of the walls extend half a mile along 
the summit of the hill. Nearly in the centre of the 
ruins is a quadrangular cistern, 10 or 12 feet deep, 
cut out of the rock at one end, and on the other side 
constructed of masonry. The cistern was divided into 
three parts by two cross walls. Its whole length is 
29 paces ; the breadth half as much. On the highest 
part of the ridge there are numerous ruins, among 
which hre those of a small Dorio temple, of a hard 
brown calcareous stone, in which are cockle and muBcle 
shells, extremely perfect. In the plain at Paled Lntra 
are the ruins of a large Roman building, standing in the 
middle of fig and mulberry grounds. Leake observes 
that ** it is in an uncommon state of preservation, part 
even of the roof still remaining. The walleare 17 feet 
high, formed of equal oourees of Roman tiles and 
mortar. The roof is of rubble mixed with cement. 
The plan does not Beem to be that of a bath only, as 
the name would imply, though there are mextj ap- 


, o — j »•*. w. § 12, viii. 3. h 3). Most mo- i wi« *«•“« • * , «■; , , 

? ern geographers incline to the opinion that Pytheas pearanoes of the building having contetojdjathe : u 
eant Iceland ; though according to others his i seems rather to have been the palace 
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governor. As there are no sources of water here, it formed but a small element of the population, the 
Is to be supposed that the building was supplied by citizens wen divided, as we fyarn iwnDwdorw , 
m aqueduct from the neighbouring riverof Pfdhima.” into ten tribes, the names <f Which sufficwtrilj in. 
(Leake, Mona, vol. i. pp. 854, seq. 360; Boblaye, dicate their origin. They were,-— the Ariadian, 
Eeokerchet, <$c. p. 106 ; Boss, Reisen im Peloponnes, Achaean, Eiean, Boeotian, Amphjctfhnic, Dorian, 
p. 2; Curtins, Fekpometos, vol. ii. p. 161.) Ionian, Athenian, Euboe&n, and Ntefetie, or that of 

THITBII (HofyiOi : Eth. Qovptvos, Thurinus), the islanders. (Djjpd. xii. 11.) The faftorofgomo- 
oslled also by some Latin writers and by Ptolemy meot was demoonbie, and the city is said to have 
Thorium (Botytor, Ptol.), s city of Magna Graeda, enjoyed the advantage of a well-ordered system of 
situated on the Tarentine gulf, within a short dis- laws ; but the statement of Diodorus, who represent* * 
tanoe of the site of Scbaris, of which it may be con- this as owi% to the legislation of .Obarondas, sad 
sidered as having taken the place. It was one of that lawgiver himself as a citizen of Thurfy is oer- 
the latest of all the Greek colonies in this part of tainly erroneous, \fikt of Biogr. art Chahokdak] 
Italy, not having been founded till nearly 70 years The city itself was laid out with great regularity, 
after the fall of Sybaris. The site of tbft city had being divided by four broad streets or “ pSUheae," 
remained desolate for a period of 59 years after its each of which was crossed in like manner by three 
destruction by the Crotoniats [Sybaris]; when at others. (Diod. zii. 10.) 

length, in b.c. 452, a number of the Sybarite exile* and Very shortly after its foundation, Thor^i became 

their descendants made an attempt to establish them- involved m a war with Tarentum. The subject of 
selves again on the spot, under the guidance of some this was the possession of the fertile district of tbe 
leaders of Thessalian origin ; and the new colony rose Siritis, about 80 miles N. of Tburii, to which tbe 
so rapidly to prosperity that it excited the jealousy Athenians ha$ a claim of long standing [Sims], 
of the Crotoniats, who, in consequence, expelled the which was naturally taken qp by tbeifr qrioniste. 
new settlers a little more than 5 years after the The Spartan general, Cleandridas, who SWl been 
establishment of the colony. (Diod. xi. 90, xii. 10.) banished from Greece some years before, and taken 
The fugitive Sybarites first appealed for support to up his abode at Thurii, became tjbe general of the 
Sparta, hut without success: their application to Thuriaos in this war, which, after various successes, 
the Athenians was more successful, and that people was at length terminated by a compromise, both 
determined to send out a fresh colony, at tbe same parties agreeing to the foundation of the new colony 
time that they reinstated the settlero who had been of Heracleia in the disputed territory. (Diod. zii. 
lately expelled from thence. A body ef Athenian 23, 36, xiii. 106 ; Strab. vl p. 264 ; Polyaen. Strut. 
colonists wss accordingly sent out by Pericles, under ii. 10.) [Mkraclkia.] Oar knowledge of the history 
tbe command of Lampon and Xenooritns ; but the of Thurii is unfortunately very scanty and fragmen- 
number of Athenian citizens was small, the greater tary. Fresh disputes arising between the Athenian 
part of these who took part in the colony being col- citizenrf and the other colonists were at length 
lected from various parts of Greece. Among them allayed by the oracle of Delphi, which decided 
were two celebrated names, — Herodotus thehistorian, that the city had no other founder than Apollo, 
and the orator Lysias, both of whom appear to have (Diod. xii. 35.) But the same difference appears 
formed part of the original colony. (Diod. xii. 10; again on occasion of the great Athenian expedition 
Strab. vi. p. 263; Dionys. Lys. p. 453 ; Vit. X. Orat. to Sicily, when the city was divided into two parties, 
p. 835 ; Plut. Peric. 11, Nic. 5.) The new colonists the one desirous of favouring and supporting the 
at first established themselves on the site of the do- Athenians, the other opposed to them. The totter 
serted Sybaris, but shortly afterwards removed (ap- faction at first prevailed, so far that tbe Thurians 
patently in obedience to an oiacle) to a spot at a short observed the same neutrality towards the Athenian 
distance from thence, where there was a fountain fleet under Niciaa and Alcibiades as the other cities 
named Thuria, from whence the new city derived its of Italy (Thuc. vl 44) ; but two years afterwards 
name of Thurii. (Diod.^. c.; £trab He.) The foun- (b.c. 213) the Atbeuian party had regained the 
dation of Thurii is assigned by Diodorus to the year ascendency ; and when Demosthenes and Eurymedon 
446 B. o.; but other authorities place it three years touched at Thurii, the citizens, afforded them every 
later, b. c. 443, and this seems to be the best au- assistance, and even furnished an auxiliary force ot 
tbeuticated date. (Clinton, F. H. voL ii. p. 54.) The 700 hoplitee and 300 dartfcfaen. (Id. vii. 33, 35.) 
protection of the Athenian name probably secured From this time we hear nothing of Thurii ^ 
the rising colony from the assaults of the Crotoniats, of more than 20 years, though there is reason to believe 
at least we hear nothing of any obstacles to its pro- that this was just the time of its greatest jwwpentf. 

gross from that quarter ; but it was early disturbed * — * * 1 

by dissensions between the descendants of the original 
Sybarite settlen end the new colonists, the former 
laying claim net only to honorary distinctions, but to 

the exclusive possession of important political privi- iuw a anennve league. oavw» ' . 

leges. These dispates at length ended in a re vol u- impatient to wait to r tbe support of their allies, w 
tion, sad the Sybarites wars finally expelled from the issued forth with an army of 14,000 foot JT; 
city. They estab&ebed themselves far a short time hone, with which they repulsed the attacks w 
upon the river Trams, but did not maintain their Lucanians s but having rashly followed the® * 
footing long, being dislodged sod finally dispersed their own territory, they were totally defeated. » 
by tbs neighbouring barbarians. (Diod. zii. 11, 22 ; Lads, and above 10,000 of them out to pieces (U 
A riit. jFW, v. 3.) The Tinmans meanwhile eon- xiv. 101). .. on 

eluded a treaty of peace With Cretans, and the new This defeat must have inflicted a ****“”” , n . 
city rose rapidly, to. pro sp eri ty . Freeh colonist* the prosperity of Tburii, while the oontiimay jn 
poured in from all quarter*, especially the Pelopon- creasing power of tbe Lucanians sad 
nose ; and though it continued to be generally re- their immediate neighbourhood would P** 1 *® ^ 
gaxded as an Athenian colony, the Athenians in fact from quickly recovering from its efisets. 1 


in n. c. 320 we find mat its tern wry v - 

ginning to suffer from tbe meatmans of the Lucsuwi 
a new and formidable enemy, for protection 
whom all the cities of Magna Graeda hid enter* 
* - nT* Thnnim were toe 
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continued olse to be on hostile, or at least unfriendly, 
terms *itkl Symq^ und «us in eo* 
^nsH»dui«&«tjn #Meo£ iaai Sr «x%by 
hb Utf Leptines dad bts friend P&t»(i5te& 
x v. 7j. ThsHKss of the Srottkn people abeoi m^ 
356 probably became the cause of the complete 4»$ta 
of Tburii^ Mt the statement of Diodorus that the city 
was conquered by that people (xri. 16) most be xe* 
ceived wWj^hssid^^ doubt It is oerUin at \m&, 
that it nsippeaw in history at a later period asanfcfei 
dependent Giwft though much fallen fiwnjte I 

4 former gwatoroa. No mention of ibis found durhff] 
the wan of Alexander of Epirus jp this part of Italy ? 
but at a later period it was so isd pressed by the 
Lucanftus that it had recourse to the fcEKa&oe of 
Borne; and a Roman army was sent to its wSief 
under'O. Fabridua. That general defeated the 
Lucamane^wbo had actually laid siege to the city, 
in a pitched battle, and by several other successes 
to a g«** extent broke their power, and thus re- 
lieved the Thumne from all immediate danger from 
that quarter* (Liv. &piL xi.; Win. S*xiv. 6.x 16; 
Val. Max. i. 8. $$.) But shortly fcftfcr they were 
attacked on the other side by the Tarentinas, who 
are said to have taken and plundered their city 
(Appian, Sumn. 7. § i); and this aggression was 
one of the immediate canoes of the war declared 
by the Romano against Tarentum in b. c. 282. 

Thurii now Bunk completely into the condition of 
a dependent ally of Home, and was protected by a 
Roman garrison. No mention is found of its name 
during the wars with Pyrrhus or the First Punic 
War, but it plays a considerable part in that with 
HannibaL It was apparently one of the cities which 
revolted to the Carthaginians immediately after the 
battle of Cannae, though, in another passage, Livy 
seema to place its defection somewhat later. (Liv. 
xxii. 61, xxv. 1.) But in b. c. 213, the Thurians 
returned to their alliance with Rome, and received a 
Roman garrison into their city. (Id. xxv. 1.) The 
very next year, however, after the fall of Taren- 
tum, they changed bides again, and betrayed the 
Roman troops into the hands of the Carthaginian 
general Hanno. (Id. xxv. 15; Appian, Harm. 34.) 

- A few years later (a. c. 210), Hannibal, finding 
himself unable to protect his allies in Campania, re- 
moved the inhabitants of Atella who had survived 
the fall of their city to Thurii (Appian, Hawn. 49); 
but it was not long before he was compelled to 
abandon the latter city also to its fate ; and when 
he himself in b. c. 208 withdrew his forces into 
Rruttium, he removed to Crotona 3500 of the prin- 
cipal citizens of Thurii, while he gave up the city it- 
J«lf to the plunder of liis troops. (Appian, L c. 57.) 
It is evident that Thurii was now sunk to the lowest 
state of decay; but the great fertility of its territory 
rendered it desirable to preserve it from utter deso- 
lation : hence in b. c. 194, it was one of the places 
•slated for the establishment of a Roman colony 
on v**tin rights. (Liv. xxxiv. 53 ; Strab. vi. p. 
£63.) The number of oolonists was small in pro- 
portion to the extent of land to be divided among 
them but they amounted to 3000 foot and 300 
Anights. (Liv, xxxv. 9.) Livy says merely that 
the colony was sent “in Thurinum agrum,” and 
hoes not mention anything of a change of name; 

Strabo tells us that they gave to the new colony 
I**® 0 *®® of Copiaic, and this statement is confirmed 
ooth by Steph*nus of Byzantium, and by the evi- 
of coins, on which, however, the name ia written 
Copu * (Struh.* I c.; Sfcejph. Bye. a. v. edpto a; 
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Eekhel, vei. l jx 164.) But 4fe» mm as#* M mi 

hmg in mmd tteft + 

by 

tfenel as a wmi$0& town a semi ooeaskms 
the laker ages iff tee fepiblie* In a. 43 . 78 
it was taken by Sparta***, end sta&wted to hj|avy 
contributions, bataot otherwise intoned. (Appian, 
B. C. L 117.) Attfasmbro* k rf the Ojvil W|i» 
it ww deemed by Caesar importance in 

be secured with rnjptmm «f (Mb and %ptefe 
home; and ft was them teat. If. Ooslius was put*® 
ata^tamnm toexextoaa ins&rwteto 
ia A part of Italy- (Six B 4 «*. 21, 22<) % 
^ A hacked by Sextus Pompshex 
who MdtaieiUi its territory, bat was reprised 
from tire walls of the city. (Appian, B. <7. v. 
*8,58.) ^ 

It is certain therefore that Thurii was at this 
time still a place of some importance, and it is 
mentioned as a still existing town by Pliny and 
Ptolemy, as well as Strabo. (Strab. vi. p. 263; 
Phn. iii. 11. s. 15; Ptol. iii. 1. § 12.) It was pro- 
bably, indeed, the only place of any consideration 
remaining on the coast of the Tarantino gulf, be- 
tween Crotona and Tarentum; both Metapontum 
and Heraclea having already fallen info almost com- 
plete decay. Its name is still found in the Itineraries 
(/tin. Ant. p. 114, where it is written “Turioft;" 
Tab. Pent.) ; and it is noticed by Procopius as still 
existing in the 6th century. (Procop. B. G. i. 15.) 
The period of its final decay is uncertain; but it 
seems to have been abandoned during the middle 
ages, when the inhabitants took refuge at a place 
called Terranova , about 12 miles inland, on a hill 
on the left bank of the Cretins. 

The exact site of Thurii has not yet been identi- 
fied, but the neighbourhood has never been examined 
with proper care. It is clear, from the statements 
both of Diodorus and Strabo, that it occupied a site 
near to, but distinct from , that of Sybaris (Diod. 
xii. 10; Strab. L c.): hence the position suggested 
by some local topographers at the foot of the hill of 
7'erranova, is probably too far inland. It is more 
likely that the true site is to be sought to the N. 
of the Coscile (the ancient Sybaris), a few miles from 
the sea, where, according to Zannoni’s map, ruins still 
exist, attributed by that geographer to Sybaris, but 
which are probably in reality those of Thurii. Swin- 
burne, however, mentions Homan ruins as existing 
in the peninsula formed by the rivers Crathis and 
Sybaris near their junction, which may perhaps be 
those of Thurii. (Swinburne, TVoeefc, vol. L pp. 
291, 292 ; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 236.) The whole 
subject is very obscure, and a careful examination 
of the localities is still much needed. 

The coins of Thurii are of great beauty; their 
number and variety indeed gives us a higher idea 
of the opulence and prosperity of the city than 
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we should gather from the statements of ancient 
writers. [£. H. B.j 

THULIUM. FBobotia, p. 412, b.j 
THYA'MIA. [Phlius, p. 602, b.] 

THY' AMIS (06ctyuv), a river of Epeirns, flowing 
into the sea near a promontory of the same name. 
(Ptol. iii. 14. §§ 4, 6.) It formed the northern 
boundary of Thesprotia, which it separated from 
Cestrine, a district of Chaonia (Thnc. i. 46 ; Strab. 
vii. p. 324 ; Pans. i. 1 1. § 2 ; Cio. ad AU. vii. 2* de 
L<g. ii. 3; Plin. iv*l.) It is now called Jfo- 
temd, apparently from the large reeds and aquatic 
plants which grow upon one of its principal sffnm- 
taries. Its* ancient name seems to have been derived 
from the &va or juniper, which, Leake informs ns, 
though not abundant near the sources of the river, 
is common in the woody hills which border the 
middle of its course. The historian Phylarchus 
related (ftp, Aiken, iii. p. 73) that the Egyptian 
bean, which grew only in marshy places and nowhere 
but in Egypt, once grew for a short time upon the 
banks of the Thyamis. (Leake, Northern Greece , 
yd. i. p. 103, vol. iv. p. 97.) 

THY'AMUS (0veyu>i), a mountain lying to the 
S. of Argos Amphilochicum, identified by Leake with 
Spartovuni. (Tbuc. iii. 106; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 251.) 

THYATEIRA (ret Bvdreipa: Eth. &vartip7}v6s), 
a considerable city in the north of Lydia, on the 
river Lycos, and on the road leading from Sardes in 
the south to Germa in the north. It was anciently 
called Pelopeia, Euhippa, and Semiramis. (Plin. v. 
31; Steph. B. s. v. Bvdretpa.) Strabo (xiii. p. 625) 
calls it a Macedonian colony, which probably means 
only that during the Macedonian period it was in- 
creased and embellished, for Stephanos B., admitting 
that it previously existed under other names, relates 
that Sdeucus Nicafcor gave it the name of Thvga- 
teira or Thyateira on being informed that a daughter 
(0i /ydryp) was born to him. But whatever we may 
think of this etymology, it seems dear that the place 
was not originally a Macedonian colony, but had 
existed long before under other names, and at one 
period belonged to Myria. After the time of An- 
tiochns Nicator, however, it became an important 
place, and is often noticed in history. When the 
two Scipios arrived in Asia on their expedition against 
Antioch us the Great, the latter was encamped near 
Thyateira, but retreated to Magnesia. (Liv. xxxvii. 
8, 21, 37.) After the defeat of the Syrian king, the 
town surrendered to the Romans. (Liv. xxxvii. 44 ; 
Polyb. xvi. 1, xxxii. 25 ; comp. Appian, Syr. 30 ; Strab. 
xiii p. 646; Plot. Sails, 15; PtoL v. 2. § 16; It Ant. 
p. 336.) In Christian times Thyateira appears as 
one of the seven Churches in the Apocalypse (ii. 18); 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xvi. 14) mention is 
made of one Lydia, a purple-seller of Thyateira, and 
at a still later period we hear of several bishops whose 
see it was. In the middle ages the Turks changed 
the name of the town into Ahkissar, which it still 
bears. (Mich. Due. p. 114.) Sir C. Fellows (Am 



Min. p. 22), who calls the modem place Aim , 
states that it teems with relics of an ancient splendid 
city, although he could not discover a trace of the 
site of any ruin or early building. These relict consist 
chiefly of fragments of pillars, many of which have 
been changed into well-tops or troughs. (Coinp. 
Arundell, Seven Churches, p. 168, foil.; Wheeler 
and Spun, v*A*A*W 2 $3; Luc **> TwWau Voy. 
p. 162, AfepBrnrah, &enkrt r$a li* i tm, iii p, 60, 
foil) [L.S.] 

THYIA a place in Fhods, where tbs 

Delphians erected an altar to the winds, derived its 
name from Thyia, a daughter of Cephissus or Casta- 
lius, and the mother of Delphus by Apollo. (Hated, 
vii. 1 78; Diet of Biogr. art. Thyia.) 

THYMBBA (BbpSptj or BvpSpd), a town of 
Troas; in the vicinity of Ilium. (Horn. 72. x. 430; 
Steph. B. s. v.; Plin. v. 33.) Strabo (xiii. p. 598) 
speaks of it only as a plain traversed by the river 
Thymbrius. The valley of Tbymbra and the hill in 
it, called C&lliooione (Horn. II. xx. 53, 151; Strab. 
/. c.), arc said still to retain their ancient names. 
(Prokesch, Benhwurdigkeiten , i, p. 145, foil.) The 
town of Thymbra must have perished at an eaily 
period ; but ita name remained celebrated in religion, 
for Apollo, who had had a temple at Thymbra, it» fre- 
quently called Tbymbraeus (0i tpSpeuss; Virg. Aen. 
iii. 85 ; Eurip. Rhesus, 224 ; Steph. B. s. v. Bop- 
Spa). [L S.] 

THYMBRARA (Qup&papa), a place near Sardes, 
not far from the email river Pactolua, at which the 
contingents of the Persian army furnished by the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor used to assemble. (Xen. 


Cyrop. vi. 2. § 11, vii. 1. § 45; Steph. B. s. v.) 
Some are inclined to identify this place with Thy- 
barna, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus (xiv. 80); but 
this latter place could hardly be said to be situated 
on, or even near the Pactolus. [L. S.j 

THYMBRES, a tributary of the Sangarius in 
Phrygia (Liv. xxxviii. 18), is no doubt the same as 
the Tembrogiua of Pliny (vi. 1) and the Tiinbrius 
in the Argonautica bearing the name of Orpheos 
(713), where the river is described as abounding in 
fish. [L* S ] 

THY'MBRIA (BvpSpIa), a small town of Cana, 
only 4 stadia east of Myus on the banks of the 
Maeander ; in its neighbourhood there was a so- 
called Charonium, or cave from which poisonous 
vapours issued. (Strab. xiv. p. 636.) [L. &] 

THY'MBRIUM (%6pSpu>v: Eth. Thymbrianus), 
a town of Phrygia, at a distance of 10 panwangs to 
the west of Tyriaeum (Xenoph. Anab. i. 2. 8 
Hierocl. p, 673; Cone. Constant, iii. p. 505.) Vi- 
bius Sequester (p. 25. ed. Obsrlin) mentions a 
forest Thymbra in Phrygia, which seems to b»*« 
been near the town of Thymbrium. [L. S-] 
THY'MBRIUS (Btptpun), a small river of Trow 
in the neighbourhood of Ilram ; it was • tributary 
of the Scamander, and on its banks stood the town 
of Thymbra (Strab. xiii. p, 598; Eustath. ad Bom. 
II x. 430.) There still exists in that district s 
small river called Timbrek, which, however, doe* 
not flow into the Scamander, but into a bay of tn 
sea; if this be the ancient Thymbrius, the Pjjj 1 
of Thymbra must have been at a considerable dis- 
tance from Hium. For this reason, Col. Leake » i - 
dined to identify the Thymbrius rather with the * " 
mara which still is a tributary of the See mander 

or Mendere Su (Asia Minor, p. 289.) I> * J , 
THYME'NA (d^«), a place on the coast * 
Paphtogoma, at a di&uu* of ODitadi* from ** 


O’HYMIATEEION. 

giftliis. (Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p. 15; Anonym. 
peripl P< E* p* 6.) PtolemWy. 4. § 2) inentloos 
it under the name of Tbymaenil and state* t)mt it 
was also called Teuthrania. FI*&1 

THYMIATE'RION ( &>fjuwrfipu » , Hanna, firM. 

р, 2), called by Scylax (p. 23) Bafuarnplft^ & 

first Carthaginian colony planted by Haano on the 
west coast of Mauretania, 26 miles south-west of 
Llxus, on the Sinus Emporicua. There is no further 
mention of it. It has been variously identified with 
Marmora* Laroche, and Tangier , but perhaps meat 
correctly with the first. i [T. H. D.) 

THY'MNIAS, a bay on the south-west coast of 
Caria, on the south-west of the bay of Sehoenus, and 
between Capes AphrodUiium and Posidiuaa. (Pomp 
Mela, i. 16; Plin. v. 29.) [L. &] 

THYMOETAPAE. [Attica, p. 325, b.] 

THYNI (Plia iv. 11. s. 18, v. 32. &. 43 j 0wof, 
Herod, i. 28), a people in the SE. part of Thrace, 
between the Agrianes and the mountains which sepa- 
rate its head-waters from the Euxuie. At a very 
early period, a portion of the tribe, along with the 
related race of the Bithyni, emigrated to Asia Minor, 
where they occupied the district afterwards called 
Bithynia; but part of which seems originally to 
have been named more directly from the Thyni, 
since we find the names 0wuur?) Bp^Krj (Memnon. 

с. 18), 0wwdf (Scymn. 727, and 236), Qwla 
(Steph. B. p. 315), and Thynia (Amin. xxii. 8. § 
14). Respecting the Asiatic Thyni, see also Strabo, 
Yii. p. 295, xii. p. 541; and the article Bithykla. 

Of the Thyni who remained in Europe scarcely 
any notice is taken by the ancient historians. When 
Xenophon and the remnant of the 10.000 Greeks 
entered the service of Seuthes, one expedition in 
which they were employed had for its object the 
subjugation of the Thyni, who were said to have 
defeated Teres, an ancestor of Senthes (A nab. vii. 
2. § 22). Xenophon gives them the somewhat 
equivocal character of being the most warlike of all 
people, especially by night: and he had personal 
experience of their fondness for nocturnal fighting ; 
for, having encamped in their villages at the foot of 
the mountains, to which the Thyni had retired on 
the Approach of Seuthes and his forces, he was 
attacked by them on the next night, and narrowly 
escaped being burnt to death in the house in which 
he had taken up his quarters (/&. 4. § 14, seq.). 
But this attack having failed, the Thyni again fled 
to the mountains, and soon afterwards submitted to 
Seuthes. Xenophon visited the country of the Thyni 
in the winter (/&. 6. § 31), which he describes as 
being extremely severe, there being deep snow on the 
ground, and so low a temperature, that not only 
water, but even wine in the vessels was frozen ; and 
many of the Greeks lost noses and ears through 
frostbite. (76, 4. § 3.) [J. H-] 

THY'NIAS (0wiar), a small island in the Kuz- 
in® at a distance of one mile from the coast of Thy- 
nia or Bithynia; its distance from the port of Rhoii 
was 20 Btadia, and from Calpe 40. (Plin, vi. 13; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p, 13.) The island had only 
7 stadia in circumference, and had at first been 
^Hed Apollonia from a temple of Apollo which ex- 
ited in it. (Plin., Arrian, Apollon. Bhod. 

!'• 177, 675; Anon. Peripl P. E. p. 3.) Aocord- 
mg to Ptolemy (v. 1. § 16) it was also called Da- 
phnusia, and obtained its name of Thynias from the 
<Thyni, who inhabited the opposite ooast. The island 
hod a port and a naval station belonging to Hem- 
cl «a (ScyUx, p. 34; Arrian, l «,); and Mela QL 7) 
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is probably mistaken in behoving that the island 
contained a town <&the same name, (Comp. Strab. 
xiL p. 543, where it is called Tfeyma; Marcum, p. 
69; Steph. B„ $, Oiph. Argtm, 7lf t where it 
Wars the name Tbyne».) The modem name of the 
island is Kirpek. fL. ft] 

THY'NIAS (Mela il. 2. $ 5 ; PSfc. iv. II. *- % 
Qwtat, Strabo vii. p. 3^9, aft. p. 541 ; Bejm. 
727; Arrian. Per. A Em. p. 94; Anon. A*. A 
Ease, p, 15; PfcoL iil. 11. $ 4; Steph. B. t. v.\ a pn£ 
montory on the Thracian coast of the Euxine, ft 
of J^mydesssw, which was probably at otie time in 
th# territories of the Thyni, although Strabo (vfi.%, 
3T9) speaks 1 of the district as belonging to the pec 
pie of Apollonia. Pliny ( l . c.) mentions a town of 
the same name, which in some maps is placed a 
little to the south of the promontory, on the site of 
the modern Jnada or Iniada; but which, according 
to Dapper (dc TArchip . p. 515), is still called' 
Thinno. * [ J.R.] 

THYNOS or T If NOS, a town mentioned only by 
Pliny (v. 22) as situated between Mopsus an! Ze- 
phyrium in Cilicia. [L.&] 

THYBAELM (Qupaiov : Eth. ©wpatos). a town of 
Arcadia in the district Cynuria, said to have been 
founded by Thyraeus, a son of Lycaon. It is placed 
by Leake at Palamdri. (Pans. viii. 3. § 3, 35. § 

7 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 240.) 
THYRAEUM. [Megalopolis, p. 310, a.] 
THY'REA, THYREA'TIS. [Cynuria.] 
THYREA'TES SINUS. [Cynuma, p. 727, a] 
THYREUM. [Thyiuum.] 

THYRGO'NIDAE. [Attica, p. 330, a,] 
THYR1DES (0upf2«s), a promontory of Laconia, 
on the western coast of the TaVgetic peninsula, now 
called Cape Grosso. It is of a semicircular form, 
nearly 7 mil*s in circumference, and rises from the 
sea to the height of 700 feet Theie are many 
apertures and clefts in the rocks, the abodes of in- 
numerable pigeons, and from the window-like form 
of these holes the whole promontory has received the 
name of Thyrides. Strabo describes it as a /WSqr 
KpTjfMubs , “ a precipitous cape beaten by the winds,” 
distant 130 stadia from Taenarum (reckoning from 
the northern point of Thyrides) ; P&usanias, as a 
promontory (&rpa), situated 70 stadia from Taena- 
rum (reckoning from the southern point of the pro- 
montory). Pausanias likewise calls it a promontory 
of Taenarum, using the latter word in its widest 
sense, to signify the whole peninsnla of Manl Ac- 
cording to Strabo, the Messenian gulf terminated at 
this promontory. Pliny (iv. 12. ft. 56) mentions 
three islands of the name of Thyrides in the Asinaean 
gulf. (Paos. iii. 25. § 9; Strab. viii. pp. 360, 362; 
Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 302, seq.; Boblaye, He- 
cherches, $c. p. 91; Curtius, Peloponncsos, voL il 

p. 281.) 

THYRIUM, or THY'REUM (Bbpiov, Pol, iv. 25; 
Qtytov, Pol. iv. 6; ©oupioVjPol. xxviiL 5; Qtyfaov, 
Anth. Grace, ix. 553 : Etk &vpt€vs f Thyriensia), a city 
in Acamania, the exact site of which is unknown. It 
placed by Pouqueville in the interior near the aouroea 
of the Anapus ; and his authority is followed by K. 0. 
MUller and others. This, however, is evidently a 
mistake. Cicero tells us (ad Fan. xvi. 5) that in 
sailing from Alyzia to Leucas, he touched at Tby- 
rium, where he remained two hours; and from this 
statement, as well as from the histoij of the events 
in which Thyrium is mentioned, we may infer that 
it was situated on or near the Man sea, and that 
it was the first town on the oottlt & of the canal 
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• which separated Leucas from w mainland. It is 
pkeoi by Leake in the plain dFZavSrdha, bat no 
ruins of it have been discovered. Its name does not 
occur in Strabo. Thyrinm is first mentioned in 
b. a 373, when its territory was invaded by Iphi- 
crates. (Xen. BeU. vi. 2. § 37.) Xenophon de- 
scribes it as a place of importance; and it appears 
as one of the chief oities of Acarnania at the time 
of the Roman wars in Greece, when its name fre- 
quently occurs. At this period Tbyrium was one 
of the places at which the meetings of the Acar- 
napkn League were usually held. [AcarnarlA] 
It was one of the many towns whose rain was oc- 
casioned by the foundation of Nioopolis, to which 
its inhabitants were removed by order of Augustus. 
(Pol. iv. 6, 25, xvii. 10, xxii. 12, xxviii. 5; Liv. 
xxxvi. 11, 12, xxxviu. 9, xliii. 17; Anth Grace. 
Ic. j Leake, Northern Greece , vol. iv. p. 16.) 
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THYRSUS or TYRSUS (Btpoos vorapAs, Ptol. ; 
BApoos, Pane.: Tirso), the most considerable river 
of Sardinia, which still retains its ancient name al- 
most unaltered. It has its sources in the mountains 
in the NE. corner of the island, and flows into the 
Gnlf qf Oristano on the W. coast, after a coarse of 
above 75 miles. About 20 miles from its mouth it 
flowed pest Forum Trajani, the ruins of which are 
still visible at Fordungianut ; and about 36 miles 
higher up are the Bagni di Benetutti, supposed to 
be the Aquae LesiUuiae of Ptolemy. The Itineraries 
give a station 44 ad Caput Tyrsi ” (Itm. Ant p. 81 ), 
which was 40 M.P. from Olbia by a rugged moun- 
tain road: it must have been near the village of 
Budueb. (De la Marmora, Voy. cn Sardaigne , vol. 
ii. p. 445.) Pansauias tells us that m early times 
the Thyrsus was the boundary between the part of 
the island occupied by the Greeks and Trojans and 
that which still remained in the hands of the native 
barbarians. (Pans. x. 17. § 6.) [E H. B.] 

THYSDRUS (BfoSpot, Ptol. iv. 3. § 39), the 
oppidum Tuadrit&num or Thysdntanum of Pliny (v. 
4. a. 4), a city of Byzacium, in the Roman province 
of Africa, lying midway between Theaae and Thap- 
bos, and west of the promontory Brachodes. It was 
here that the emperor Gordianns first set np the 
standard of rebellion against Maximin (Herodian. 
vii. 4, seq. ; CapitoL Gord. c. 7, seq.), and it was 
from him, probably, that it derived its title of a 
Roman colony. We find the name variously written, 
as Tusdra, by Hirtius or whoever was the author of 
the history of the African War ( B . Afr. 26, 27, &c.), 
and Tosdrus, in the Itm. Ant . (p. 59). How El 
Jemme or Legem, with extensive ruins, especially of 
a fine amphitheatre in a tolerably perfect state. 
(Shaw, Traeeit, vol. 1. pu 220, sqq.) [T. H. D.J 
THYSSA'GETAE (BviroayArm, Herod, iv. 22), 
a nnmerons people of Asiatic Serraatia, living prin- 
cipally by tbs chase. They dwelt to the north-east 
at a great desert of 7 days' journsy, which lay be- 
tween them and She Bndini. Stephanos B. (#. v.) 
etMeously pl*c%tfcem on the Maeotfe, apparently 
from misunderstanding Herodotus. They are called 
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Thussagetae by Mela (i. 19) and Pliny (iv. 19 
s. 26), and Thyasagetae by Valerius Fiascos (vi. 

140). rT.H.D.J 

THYSSUS (Bvcrtros), a town of Chakndice is 
Macedonia, situated on the W. er S. side of the 
peninsula of Acte or Mt. Athoa. Its exact position 
is uncertain, but it %>pe&rs that Thyssua andCleonas 
occupied the central part o( the W.or & coast of the 
peninsula, and that one of them may be placed fct 
Zofrifu or DhokK&ri , and the other at Xeropotdm. 
(Herod, vii. 22 ; Thnc. iv. 109, v. 35; Scylax l p.26; 
Strab. vii. p. 331 ; Pirn. iv. 10 . a. 17 ; Leake, North- 
em Greece, vol. iv. pp. 149 — 152.) 

TIARANTUS (Ti apavrAs, Herod, iv. 48), a river 
in Scythia, flowing into the Inter from the H. Man- 
ner! identifies it with the Syl (iv. p. 105; ef. Ukert, 
iii. 2 . p. 184). 1 [T. H, D.] 

TIARIULIA. [Tbari Julienses.] 

TIASA. [Lacokia, p. 1 10 , a.] 

TIASUM (TUurov or Tieunrov, Ptol. iii 8 . § 9 ) 
a town in Dacia, in the neighbourhood of tfre modem 
Fokrckam. [T. H.D] 

T1BARANI, a tribe of Cilicia, "about Mount Am*- 
nus and in the vicinity of Pindenissus, which was 
subdued by Cicero during his proconsular adminis- 
tration of that country, bat is otherwise unknown. 
(Cic ad Fam. xv. 4.) [L. S ] 

TIBARE'NI (Tifapifrol), a tribe on the coast of 
Pontns, occupying the country between the Cha- 
lybes and the Mosynoeci, on the east of the river 
Ins. They are mentioned as early as the time of 
Herodotus (iii 94), and were believed to be of 
Scythian origin. (Schol. ad ApolL Rko<L ii 37 8, 
1010; Xen. Amb. ▼. 5. $ 2; Scylax, p. 33; Steph. 
B. ». v. Ti Sapyrta.) Strabo (xi. p. 527) describes 
them as inhabiting the mountains branching off from 
the Montes Moschici and Colchici, and mentions Co- 
tynra as their principal town. (Comp. Xen. / c , 
Phn. vi. 4.) They appear to have been a harmless 
and happy people, who performed all their duties in 
a joyous manner. (Schol. ad Apod. Rkod. L r 
Steph. B. I c.; Anon. PeripL P R. p. 12; Pomp. 
Mela, 1 . 19.) Their arms consisted of wooden hel- 
mets, small shields, and short spears with long 
points. (Herod, vii. 78.) Xenophon and his Greeks 
spent three days in travelling through their countiy. 
(Xen. 1. c , vii. 8 . § 25; Diod. Sid xiv 80; Dicmys. 
Per. 767; Pomp. Mela, i. 2; Vai Flacc. v. 149; 
Strab. ii. p. 129, vii. p. 309, xi p. 549, xii. P- 
555.) [L.S] 

TIBERIACUM, in North Gallia, is placed in the 
Antonine Itm. between Juliaoum (JiMere) and Co- 
lonia Agrippina ( Cologne), viii. from Juliacnm and 
x. from Colon ia. D’Anville and others fix liben- 
acnm at Berghem, at the passage of the river Erfft, 
which flows between Jvliere and Cologne. Others 
place Tiberiacum at Torre*, south of Berghem, where 
the bridge is. D’Anville adds 44 that a place situ- 
ated in the direction between JnKers ana Berghem 
is called Stein-Strae, that la to say, Lapidea Strata 
( Stone Street), just as in our provinces they say 
Chemin Perrt.” (D'Anville, Notice, \ V k . 6rt » 
Gailin, p. M 4 .) [&&■]. 

TIBE'HIAS (Trfopd », Joeeph. Ant xnd. 

B. J. ii. 8 , iii. 16; Steph. B. t. Ptel. riH. » J 
16), the principal town of Galilaea, on the SW- 
of the sea of Tiberias or Genneearetb. It 
situated in the moot beautiful and fruitful 
of that state (Joseph. Ant, xviii. 2. § 8 X “ 
was adorned with a royal palace and 
(Joseph. VU IS, 13, 64.) Km* boflt *** 
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tetrarcb Herodea Antip as, in honour of the feMftsu 
emperor Tiberius, from whonflbk derived it* jitito 
(Joseph l c ) It le stated to have been 30 dm* 
from Hippo, 60 from Gadara, and 120 from fl eyj ft fc 
polls (Joseph Vti 65 ) , distances which are set 
much at variance with that of Jolrffe, wb«r stags 
that it u SO miles English from Nazareth and 00 
from Jerusalem (Travels, p 40 ) 

From the time of Herodes Antipaa to that of life 
reign of Agrippa II, Tiberias was probably the 
capital of the province (Joseph lit 9) and it nipt 
one of the four cities which Nero added to tlfe 
kingdom of Agnppa. (Joseph Ant xx. 8 § 4.) 
In the last Jewish War, Tiberias from its ^rssfr 
strength, played an important part (Joseph. B J ft 
20 ) as, after Sepphons it was held to be the 
largest place in Galtiaea (Joseph, Vti 65) and was 
very strongly fortified (B J ui 10 § 1 ) The 
inhabitants denved their sustenance in great mm 
mire from their fisheries in the adjoining sea 
( Joseph. 1% 12) On the destnxctun of Jeru 
salem and for several centuries subsequently, 
Tibenas was famous for its academy of learned 
Jews (Lightfoot, Bur Ifebr p. 140 ) 

In the immediate neigh bourh *od of iibenas were 
the celebrated hot springs of Lmmaus (Joseph 
B J n 21 Ant xvm 2) [Lmmaus] It is not 
certain whether Tiberias occupied the site of Chiu 
nereth though Hieronymus thtnks so (Onom s v 
( hmnereth) it seems more likely that this place 
beloigel to the tribe of N&phthali (Josh xix 
3 1 Reland Pokiest p 161 ) Nor ts there any bette** 
reason foi identifying it as Borne have done, w tb 
Chainmath ^Joseph xix 35) or R&kkah which was 
tl e Rabbinical n )tion (Of Ilieron Megil fd 701 
1 pi tfoot Chorograph Cent cap 72 — 74 ) The 
modern name ot Iibenas is Tabaneh it is n t 
however built actually on the site o* the old town 
though cl *je to its ruins When Joliffe was there it 
had a population of 11,000 ( Travels pp 48 — 58 ) 
It was nearly destroyed by an earthquake on New 
'iears Day 1837, since which time it has never 
been completely rebuilt. (Rnsaegger, in. p 132 
Strauss p 356 Robinson m p 500 ) [\ ] 

TIBERIAS MARL (Af|ivr? Ti6«plar, Pausan v 
7^4 PtoL v 16 § 4 Xipyn q 1 1 6 tpiaw, Joseph 
B J iv 26), the principal lake or sea of Palestine in 
the province of Galilaea It was bordered on the 
^ side by the tribes ot Issachar and Zabulon and 

on the E by the half tribe of Manasseh The 

haters were fresh (Joseph B J in 35) and 

full of fish (Joseph. B J iv 26 , Matth iv 

18 LuU v 1, foe) and its size is variously 
stated by J isephus (L c ) to have been 140 stadia 
long by 40 broad and by Pliny to have been 16 M P 
long and 6 M P broad (v 15) It was traversed 
in a direction NW and SL by the river Jordan 
[Jordan Es Palaestina ] This sea is known 
jjy many different names m the Bible and profane 
history Its earliest title would seem to have been 

^hmnereth (Atwid xxxiv 11, Josh xln 27, LXX. 

X-*vvtp4B ) From this form has probably arisen 
its second appellation of Gennesaretk (h Klfuni 17*- 
Wffapir, Matth, xiv 84, &e., W up I7wjcr6p, 1 
«fooco6 a 67 , if hlpyrf rsvrrjffhp, Joseph B J 
V Mprq r§rveaap*Tts, Joseph Ant xvin 3, Strab. 
XVl Genasara, Plm v 15) A third 

appellation it has denved from the province with 
™ch it was most nearly connected, vix the eea of 
Gxlilee (Mkmrvariis FaAiAofar, Matth iv 18, 
Mat *> vu. 31, fro. , and with a double title, OdAcwra 
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Tfs raWor. rwkkfitsAm, Jiri* 
in describing the «&» c$ a M 

Tartchisfc hm whence Shi he turn the 
fltNung im eomellHMi natffod (l o t 

eteo Strab xvi p. 764). The present taupe hi 
Babr-aLTabarleh (Poeocke, fi* p, 108, Tbehettot 
P 387 1 Haeekjmffc, L p 181 {Robinson, in. vn 499 
-509, Ac.) fV.f 

tmmmmn *» 

Phrygia in the neighbourhood of Entoema. 

(Pfot. v 8 625, Amm*, But Eceles vil 4ft > 
m yet ttnomtehi, but Kwpert (in Min. 
Jfyf p 33) is disposed to regaiUbw 

entamlve ran* near Suleiman as the remnants if 
Tiberfopohs. HfamHoa (Researches i p 1£7, foil), 
probably more correctly, regards them as the nuns 
of Rknndos. (Comp. Arundell, Discoveries, i p. 
81, foil) [LHl 

H BLRIS (6 Tliepis Tevere , Tiber the forms 
librw, lybns and Thybns are chiefly poetical a» 
w &0p&(Hs also in Greek the Latin poets use also 
Tibrnnus as an adjective form, as Tibennus pater, 
fibennnm flu men, See , and thence sometimes Ti- 
bennus by itself as the name of the nv«), one of 
the most important rivers of Central Italy It has 
its sources in the Apennines &b ve lifernum, bat in 
the territory of Anetium (Plin in 5 s 9) on the 
confines of Ltrurm and Umbria, and flows at first in 
a southerly direction passing by the walls of Tifer- 
num which denved from it the name of Tibennum 
( Citth dt Costello ) and arterwaids within a few miles 
of Perusta on the L and witbm a still shorter distance 
to the W of Tuder (7W») From thence it still pre- 
serves a general S direction, notwithstanding consi- 
derable windings till it receives the waters of the 
Amo ( Teverone ) a few miles from the Walls of 
Rome tro a wb ch point it has a general fc>W course 
to the sea at Ostia. Pliny estimates the upper part 
of its course at 150 miles to which must be added 
about 35 more for the lower part, giving as a total 
185 miles (Phn l c Strab v p 218) bat this es- 
timate is below the truth, the whole course of the 
nver being about 180 geogr or 225 Roman miles 
Dunng the wh le of its course from Tifernum to the 
sea the Tiber formed in ancient times the eastern 
boundary of Etruria separating that country from 
Umbria in the upper part of its course, afterwards 
from the territory of the Sabines, and, in the lower 
part from the mouth of the Amo downwards, divid- 
ing it from Latinm (Strab v p 219, Phn l o') 
It receives numerous confluents or tributaries, of 
which the most important are, the Tenia an incon- 
siderable stream which joins it from the E a little 
below Perusia bringing with it the waters of the 
more celebrated Clitumnus , the Clanis, winch 
falls into it ftom the nght hank, descend mg from the 
marshy tract near Cluamm , the Nak, a much 
more considerable stream which is joined by tbe 
Vblisus a few miles above Interarana, and dis- 
chargee their combined waters into the Tiber, a few 
miles above Ocriculnm , and tbe Anxo, which fella 
into the Tiber at Antemnae, 3 miles above Rome. 
These are the only affluents ot the Tiber of any geo- 
graphical importance, but among Its minor tributa- 
ries the Alua on its left bank, a few miles above 
the Aaio, and the Gwouau on the nftbt, ommmi 
of hutoneai celebrity, though Tory trifling mmnat, 
the identification of which it by no means certain. 
fSee the respective articles.] Two other itnemi of 
fan note which descend from thefcfiof thofiabiw* 
and tall into the Tiber between Ottkvlunrt Era. 
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tom, are, the Hxmbixa (Aid) and the Farfarus 
or Fabaris (Far/d), 

The Tiber is unquestionably, in a merely geo- 
graphical point of view, the most important river of 
Central Italy, bat its great celebrity is derived from 
its flowing under the walls of Rome, or rather through 
the heart of the city, after this had attained to its 
flail extension. The detailed account of the river in 
this part of its course must be sought in the article 
Roma: we need hero only mention that after flow- 
ing under the Milrian Bridge [Pons Milvius or 
Mojpus] the river makes a considerable bend to | 
the' W. so as to approach the foot of the Vatican 
hills, and leave, on the other side, between its left 
bank and the nearest ridge of hills, abroad tract of 
plain, early known as the Campus Martius, the 
whole of which was eventually included within the 
imperial city. A short distance lower down, but 
still within the walls of the city, its stream was di- 
vided into two by an island known as the Insuia 
Ti be rina, and reported by tradition to have been 
formed by alluvial accumulations within the period 
of Roman history. It is remarkable that this & the 
only island of any consideration in the whole course 
of the river, with the exception of that called the 
Insula Sacra, at its mouth, formed by the two 
arms of the river, and which is undoubtedly of late 
growth, and in groat part of artificial formation. 

The Tiber was at sill times, like most rivers which 
are supplied principally by mountain streams, a 
turbid, rapid, and irregular river, that must always 
have presented considerable difficulties to navigation. 
The yellow and muddy hue of its turbid waters is re- 
peatedly alluded to by the Roman poets (“flavum Ti- 
berim," Hor. Carm. i. 2. Id ; “ suo cum gurgite flavo ,** 
Virg. Am. ix. 816; Ac.), and the truth of Virgil’s 
description, “ Vorticibus rapidis et multa flavus arena,’* 
(Aon. vii. 81), must be familiar to everyone who has 
visited Rome. In the upper part of its course, as 
we learn from Pliny, the river was with difficulty 
navigable, even for small boats ; nor did its first 
tributaries, the Tinia and Clanis contribute much to 
itB facilities in this respect, though their waters were 
artificially dammed up, and let off from time to time 
in order to augment the main stream. (Plin. Hi. 5. 
a. 9.) But from the point of its junction with the 
Nar, the Tiber became navigable for larger vessels, 
and even from an early period extensive supplies of 
various kinds were brought down the river to 
Rome. (Liv. it 84, v. 54; Cic, de Rep. ii. 5; 
Ac.) In the mare flourishing period of the city 
the navigation of the Tiber was of course enor- 
mously increased ; and vast supplies of timber, 
stone, and other materials for building, as well as 
com and provisions, were continually introduced by 
means of the river and its tributaries. (Strab. v. 
p. 235.) Corn was brought down the Tiber even 
from the neighbourhood of Tifornum, when the upper 
part of the stream was navigable. (Plin, Ep. v. 6.) 
It seems also to have been used as on ordinary mode 
of travelling, as we are told that in a. d. 20, Piso, 
the murderer of Germanicus, proceeded from Narnia 
to Rome by descending the Mar and the Tiber. (Tac. 
Aim. fit. 9.) At the present day the river is navi- 
gated by boats of large sin as fer as the confluence 
of the jv«ro» and small steamers ascend as far as 
Borgk&to, a fow miles from OiricoH 

But it was from Rome itself to the sea, a distance 
of 97 miles by. the river (Strab. v, p. 232), that the 
navigation of the Tiber was the most important. 
fcUny speaks af lt as in this part of its course na- 
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vigable for the largest vessels (“ quamlibat mages, 
rum naviuro ea Italo man capax **), and as becoming 
the receptacle of merchandise from every part of the 
world. The latter statement may ba readily ad- 
mitted; but the former is calculated to astonish say 
one acquainted with the river in its present condition 
yet it is partly eonftmed by the distinct statement 
of Strabo (v. p. 282), that the larger class of mer- 
chant vessels used to ride at anchor in the open sea 
off the mouth of the river, until they had been 
lightened of a part of their cargoes, which they dis- 
charged into barges, and afterwards proceeded up 
the river to Rome. Dionysius gives the same ac- 
count, with the exception that vessels which ex- 
ceeded 3000 amphorae in burden were unable to 
enter the river at all, and forced to send their cargoes 
up by barges. (Diooya. iii. 44.) But all kinds of 
rowing vessels, not excepting the hugest ships of 
war, were able to ascend the river (75.) ; and thus 
we find the younger Cato on his return from Cyprus 
proceeding at once in bis galley to the Naval ta within 
the walls of Rome. (PluL Cat Min. 39.) We 
learn also from Livy that the ships of war which 
bad been taken from Perms king of Macedonia, 
though of unusual size (“ inusit&t&e auto maguitu- 
dinia*’), were carried up toe river as far as tbeCeropus 
Martius (Liv. xlv. 42); and even the gigantic vessel 
constructed for the purpose of bringing the obeli&k 
that was set up in the Circus Maximus, was able to 
ascend as for as the Vicus Alexasdri, within three 
miles of Rome (Ammian. xvil. A f 1 4). The chief 
difficulties that impeded the navigation ef the river 
in the time of Strabo were caiuadbf it. own accumu- 
lations at its mouth, which had destroyed the port of 
Ostia. These were afterwards in great measure re- 
moved by the cone traction of an artificial i>ort, called 
the Portus August*, commenced by Claudius, and 
enlarged by Trajan, which communicated by an 
artificial canal or arm with the main stream of the 


■iver. (Tbs history of these works, and the changes 
vhich the mouths of the Tiber underwent in conf- 
luence, are fully giwp in the article Ostia.) The 
importance of the navigation of the Tiber led to 
the formation of distinct bodies or corporations in 
connection with it, called Navicnlarii and Lenun- 
cularii, both of which are frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions of imperial times (Preller, p. 147). 

Another disadvantage under which the Tiber 
laboured, in common with most .rivers of mountain 
origin, arose from the frequent inundations to which 
it was subject. These appear to have occurred m 
all ages of the Homan history ; but the earliest re- 
corded is in b. c. 241, immediately after toe close ot 
the first Punic War (Ores. iv. 11), which is said to 
have swept away all the houses and buildings a 
Rome In the lower part of the city. Similar !j nn “ 
tions, which did more or less damage to the c 7 
are recorded by Livy in ». C. 215, 202, 193, 
again in 192 and 189 (Liv.xxiv. 9, MX. 38, xxxv. 
9, SI. xxiTiii. 88) and there » littte *»'***'•*** 
is only ton the low of the detailed ta®**"* 
do not hear again of, the occurrence of sirnuar 
strophes till near tbe-ksloee of the Republic* , 
we find a great inunoktion rf the Tiber not* 
taking place in s. a 54 (Dion 7 £ 

which is alluded to by Cicero (ad ’ ’ 

and several similar inundations are known 2 g 
occurred in toe time of Augnstus, to ^^udid 
and 22, of which the first » F^abl L 
o by Horace in a well-known odft (Her. an 


toby Horace in a well- .known oo* 

2. 18; Orel!. Emm, pi tn,; ° M0 ' 
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S 3 , liv. 1.) Great attention wm bestowed by 4,a- 
gugtas upon the subject, a*dsh« first instituted 
magistrates with the title of Cusitorea TteM& 
whose special duty wss to endeavour to rosMrlte 
river within due bounds, to preserve the e'a&opfc 
meats* fitc. (Suet. Oct, 87.) These officers received 
increased powers under Tiberius, and continued 
down to the close of the Empire. We frequently 
meet with mention in inscriptions of the “ Curates** 
alvei Tiberis et riparam ” and the office seems to 
have been regarded as one of the most honourable in 
the state. (Dion Caes*lvii. 14; OrelL Imcr. 117 it. 
2284, Ac.; Gruter, Inscr. pp. 197, 198*) Rut it is 
evident that all their efforts were ineffectual In 
the reign of Tiberius so serious was the mischief 
caused by »aa inundation in A. d. IS that It was 
proposed in the senate to diminish the bulk of the 
waters by diverting some of the chief tributaries of 
the stream, sudt a* the Na& Velinus and Clania. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 76 ; Dkm Cass. Jvii. 14.) This 
plan was, however, abandoned as impracticable ; 
and in a, x>. 69 another inundation took place, 
winch appears to have caused still more damage 
than any that had preceded it (Tae. Hist. 96). 
It is strange that in faoe of the^e facts Pliny 
should assert that the Tiber was so confined within 
artificial banks as to have very little power of out* 
break, and that its inundations were rather subjects 
of superstitious alarm than formidable in themselves. 
(Plin. iii. 5. s. 9.) During the later ages of the Em- 
pire indeed we hear but little of such outbreaks of the 
Tiber, but. this is very probably owing only to the 
scanty nature of our records. One great inundation 
is, however, recorded as doing great mischief in the 
reign of Trajan, another in that of Macrinus, and a 
third in that of Valerian. (Dion Casa, Ixxviii. 25; 
Viet. Coe#. 34, Epit. 13.) One of the most de- 
structive of all is said to have been that of a. i». 
590, which added to the various calamities that at 
that time almost overwhelmed the city. {Hist 
Miacell. xviii. p. 583 ; Greg. Turon. x. 1.) At the 
present day the lower parts of Borne are still frequently 
flooded by the river, for though the soil of these parts 
of the city has unquestionably been raised, in some 
places many feet, the bed of the Tiber has un- 
doubtedly been also elevated, though probably in a 
less degree. The whole subject of the inundations 
and navigation of the Tiber, and the measures 
taken in ancient times in connection with them, is 
hjlly illustrated by Freller in an article entitled 
Eom und der Tiber in the Berichte der Sdchsischen 
Gesellschqft for 1848 and 1849. 

f he Tiber appears to have been in anoient times 
occasionally frozen, at least partially ; a circumstance 

which the Latin poets repeatedly allude. But we 
Dlu . 8fc n °fc construe their rhetorical expressions too 
strictly ; and it is clear from the terms in which 
Livy notices its being frozen over in the extraor- 
dinary winter of b. o. 398, that such an occurrence 
was of extreme rarity. ( k< Insignia annus hieme gelida 
acnivosa fait, adeo ut viae clausae, Tiberis innavi- 
gabilis fuerit, Liv. v. 13.) St Augustin also alludes 
to such a winter (apparently the same noticed by 
Li^y), “ ut Tiberis quoque glacis duraretur" as a 
S 11 “K ^nheard of in his times, (Augustin, Civ. Dei, 
ui. 17.) 

It was a tradition generally received among the 
Romans that the Tiber had been originally called 
Aibula; and that it changed its name in consequence 
P «» <* the fabulous kings of Alba, 

av ing been drowned in Its waters. (Liv,i.3;pionys, 
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i. 71; Viet Orig, 0.1km. 18.) VfcttiL/jbte row* 
Who calls the king Tbybris, assign* tan tntevewlter 
fWted, prior to tin landing of A*aeat(A«a m. 
ml Bonos thftriw . net by 

tifco 1 own poete AMt <80. ltd. vOt 

455, &c.) 1 1 had naturally its tutelary di vinity or 
river-god. who, as wekamfirom Cicero, was v jgfln- 
lady invoked in their praysra hy the augurs ha dor 
the name of Tteerina* (GSc. da N. D. iii. 26). He 
is frequently sstoodocad by the Homan prate an 
* JWer Tiberiuus* (Bate i. p. 43; Vu-g^Ass. 

[LEW'. 

jflBlGEK^E OPPIDUM, a town in A&ca 
Propria, apparently the Thigiba (0t yl€a) of Pto- 
lemy, (iv. 8. §S0; Plin. v. 4. s. 4). [T. H. D.} 

TlBlLISyU tern in the interior of • Numidla, 54 
miles from Ciria, having hot mineral springs 
(Aquae TibilHame) (August Ep. 128 ; Itin. AnL 
p. 42), commonly identified with Hemmarn jtfiute- 
liti in the mountains near the river Seibonse ,* but, 
according to D'Avezac and the map of the province 
of Cons tontine (Par. 1837), it is Hammam-eL 
Seriate somewhat more to the N. [T. H. £*.) 

TIBISCUM (Tlfio-Kov, Ptol. iii. &. § 1Q\* a town 
of Dacia, on the river Tibisous. By the Geogr. Bav, 
it is called Tibia (iv. 14), and in the Tab. Pent. 
Tiviscum. Its ruins exist at Kavaran , at the 
junction of the Temesz (Tibiscus) and Bistra (cf. 
Ukert, iii. 2. p. 616). [T. H. D.] 

TIBISCUS ( TlSuncos , Ptol. iii. 8. § 1), a tributary 
river of the Danube in Dacia. We also find it called 
Tibissus {Inscr. Grut. p. 448. 3) and Tibisia (Geogr. 
Rav. iv. 1 4). Several authors identify it with the 
Tisianus or Tysia (the modern Thews), with which, 
indeed, Ptolemy seems to have confounded it, as he 
does not mention the latter (Mannert, iv. p. 203; 
Sickler, i. p. 196; cf. Ukert, iii. 2. p. 603). But 
Forbiger, after Reichard, identifies it with the 7e- 
mese; his grounds for that opinion being that Jor- 
nandes ( Get c. 34) and the Geographer of Ravenna 
{L c.) mention the Tysia and Tibisia as two distinct 
rivers, and that the site of the ancient town of Ti- 
bisenm appears to point to the Donesz {Handb. d. 
alt. Geogr. iii. p. 1103, note). It is probable that 
the Pathwsus of Pliny (iv. 12. s. 25) and Parthiscus 
of Ammianus MarcellinuB (xvii. 13. § 4) we the 
same river, though some identify them with the 
Tisianus. [T. H. D.T 

TIBISIS (Tlfitrw), a large river of Scythia, 
which Herodotus describes as rising in Mt. Haemus, 
and flowing into the Maris (iv. 49). It is identified 
by some with the Kara Low. 

TIBULA {TieovKa, Ptol.), a town of Sardinia, 
near the N. extremity of the island, which appears 
to have been the customary landing-place for travel- 
lers coming from Corsica; for which reason the 
Itineraries give no less than four lines of route, taking 
their departure from Tibula as a starting-point. 
(Itm. Ant. pp. 78—83.) It is very unfortunate 
therefore that its position is a matter of great un- 
certainty* That assigned to it by Ptolemy would 
place it on the site of Castel Sardo on the N. coast 
of the island, and only about 18 miles from Porta 
Torres, but this is wholly incompatible with the 
statements of the Itineraries, and must certainly, 
be erroneous. Indeed Ptolemy himself places the 
Tibulates, or Tibolatii (Ti iwhdrml who must 
have been closely connected with the town of that 
name, in the extreme N. of the island (Ptol iii. 8. 
§ 6) and all the data derived from the Itineraries 
concur in the same result The most probable pod- 
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idem is, therefore, that assigned it by De la Marmora, 
who fixes it on the port or small bay called Porto 
di Lungo Sardo , almost dose to the northernmost 
point of the island, the Errebantium Prom, of 
Ptolemy. (De la Marmora, Voy en Sardaigne, 
voL ii. pp. 421 — 432, where the whole question is 
folly examined and discussed.) fE. H. B.] 
TIBUR (ji Ti6ovplvu>v or TiSovpfirmy wdAir, 
Polyb. vi 14 ; r&T&ovpa, Strab. y. p. 238 ; rb Ti€o6p, 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 58; 4 Ttffvpis, Steph. B. p. 564: 
Eth. Tiburs, Liv. vii. 9 ; Virg. Aen. xi. 757 ; HojU 
S L L 6 . 108; Tac. Atm. xiv. 22 , Ac.; Tiburtind^ 
Cic. Phil. v. 7; Prop. iv. 7. 85; Pirn. Ep. vii. 29, 
&o.; Tibornns, Stat SUv. i. 3. 74; Prop. iii. 22, 
23 : now Tivoli\ an ancient and celebrated town of 
Latium, seated on the Anio, to the NE. of Borne, 
from which it was distant 20 Roman miles (/tin. 
Ant. p. 309; cf. Mart iv. 57; Procop. B. G. ii. 4). 
Tibor lies on an offshoot or spnr thrown out from 
the northern side of what is now called Monte 
H*poH t at a level of between 800 and 900 feet above 
the sea. This ledge extends across the bed of the 
Anio to Monte CntiUo on its north bank, thurrorm- 
ing a natural barrier over which the river leaps 
into the valley below, from a height of about 80 
feet, and forms the celebrated waterfall so fre- 
quently mentioned by the ancient writers (Strab. 

1 c.\ Dionys. H. v. 37 ; Hor. Od. L 7. 13, &c.). 
The town lay principally on the cliff on the left 
or southern bank, where it is half encircled by 
the Anio. It is probable that at a remote period 
the waterfall was lower down the river than it is at 
present, since there are tokens that the stream once 
washed the substructions of the terrace on which 
the round temple is built; especially a broken wheel 
embedded in the cliff at a height of 1 50 feet above 
the abyss called the Grotto of Neptune. The awfnl 
catastrophe in a. d. 105 recorded by the younger 
Pliny (Ap.viii. 17), when the Anio burst its banks 
and carried away whole masses of rock — monies he 
calls them — with the groves and buildings upon 
them, must have produced a remarkable change in 
the character of the folL We may gather, from 
some descriptions in Propertius (iii. 16. 4) and 
Statius (Sib. L 3. 73), that previously to that event 
the Anio leaped indeed from a high rock, but that its 
fall was broken towards its lower part by projecting 
ledges, which caused it to form small lakes or pools. 
From the time of Pliny the cataract probably re- 
mained much in the same state down to the year 
1826, when the river again swept away a number 
of houses on the left bank, and threatened so much 
danger to the rest that it was found necessary to 
divert its course by forming a tunnel for its waters 
through Monte CatiUo on the right bank. This 
alteration spoiled the romantic points of view on the 
aide of the grottoes of Neptune and the Sirens ; but 
the fall is still a very fine one. Scarcely inferior to 
it in picturesque beauty are the numerous small 
cascades, called Cascatme, os the western side of the 
town. These am formed by water diverted from 
the Anio for the supply of various manufactories, 
which, after passing through the town, seeks its 
former channel by precipitating itself over the rock j 
in several small streams near what is commonly 
called the villa of Maecenaa. Nothing can be finer 
than the view of these cascades from the declivities 
of M<mte Pmhsatmtore, whence the eye ranges over 
ibe Whole of the Campagna, with Borne in the dis- 
tant background* 

The couotty around Tiber was not very fertile 
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in grain; but it was celebrated for its frUMreea mA 
orchards (“pomoei Tiburis am,” Col AJfcx. p. 34 7 
ed.,Lugd 1548 ; cf. Propert iv. 7. 81 ; M Pom«u 
Anio qua spumifer incubat arris”), end especially ftr 
its grapes and figs (Plin. xiv. 4. a 7, xv. 19). j te 
stone, now called trawrtmo, was much used at 
Home for buildixtSL whither it was easily conveyed 
by means of the Xnfo which became navigable st 
Tibur (Strab. 1. c.). Vast remains of ancient quarries 
may still be seen on the banks of that river (Nibby, 
Viaggio Ant i. 112). Of this material were con- 
structed two of the largest edifices in the world, the 
ObloBseum and the Basilica of St. Peter. The air 
of Tibur was healthy and bracing, and this was me 
of* the recommendations, together with its beautiful 
scenery, which made it a favourite retirement of the 
wealthy Romans. Besides its salubrity, the air wm 
said to possess the peculiar property of bleaching 
ivory (SiL It xii. 22 $^ Mart viii. 28. 12 ). Tibur 
was also famed for its potteiy (Sen. Ep. 119). 

The foundation of Tibur was long anterior to that 
of Rome (Plin. xri. 87). According to Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (i. 16), It m*s one of the cities 
founded by the Sicali when they had possession of 
Italy ; in proof of which statement he adduces the 
fact that in his own time part of the town was still 
called Sicelioo ; a name which would also indicate 
its having been one of the chief cities of that people. 
Another legend affirmed that the Siculi were ex- 
pelled by Tiburtus, Coras and Catillus II., hods of 
Catillus I. The last was the son of Atnphiaraus, 
thd celebrated Theban king and prophet, who flou- 
rished about a cdhtury before the Trojan War. Ca- 
tillus migrated to Italy in consequence of a ver 
sacrum. Tiburtus, or Tiburnus, the eldest of bis 
three sons, became the eponymous hero of the nenly 
founded city ; for such it mqy be called, since the 
Siculi dwelt only in unwalled towns, which were 
subsequently fortified by the Greek colonists of Italy. 
According to Cato’s version of the legend, Tibur 
was founded by Catillus, an officer of Evander 
(Solin. i. 2). From these accounts we may at 
all events infer thrWh antiquity of Tibur. The 
story of its Greek origin was very generally adopted 
by the Roman poets, whence we find it designated 
as the “ moeniar Catili” by Horace (Od. i. 18. 2; cf. 
Jb. ii. 6 . 5; Virg. Aen. vii. 670; Ov. Fast. iv. 71, 
Amor. iii. 6. 45; Stat. Sih. i. 3. 74 : Sil. It. 
225, viii. 364). Tibur possessed a small surround- 
ing territory, the limits of which, however, we ate 
unable to fix, all that we know respecting it being 
that the towns of Empulum and Sassula, besides 
one or two others, at one time belonged to it. Both 
these places lay in what is called the Valle &/***' 
liano , to the NE. of the town, the name of which » 
probably connected with the Sicelion of Dionysos. 
Empulum is identified with the present Ampighwe, 
a place about 4 mites distant from Tibur. Sew ' 1 
probably lay 2 or 3 mtiee beyond Empulum, in th 
same direction. The boundary between the Titmr- 
tine territory and that of the Sabines *a* very un- 
certain. Augustus adopted the Anio es thehmi- 
yet considerable uncertainty eeema tp have prevaneo 
even subsequently to the aasumption of that bouwwr^ 
Thus according to Tbcitus (Ann. xiv. 22), the tern 
tory of Tibur extended beyond the Amo, and » 
eluded Sublaqueum, the modern .. Tibur 

commonly signed to the Aequi. Origiu^Tj^ 
with its territoiy seems to have Belonged 
Sabines. Pliny enumerates Tibur among the 
towns (iii. 12 . s. 17> 
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We know nothing of ihe'bfstoiy of Tibur except 
in connection with theft of Raft^ Theflnrt nijifon 
on which we find it mentioned is in the timedfw 
decern rirato, *. a 446, when H Ctottdiua, m 
infipaous tool of 1 the deoemvir Appias, went i into 
exile there (Lit. Hi- 58). It does not appear, how« 
evades taking any active pah in affaire till b. a 
357 j in which ypar the Tibuftines shut their gates 
against the Roman consols C. Sulpfeius and C» 
Licudus Cohns, who were returning from a snores*, 
ful expedition again* the Hsraioi. There 

to have been previous disputes and remu- 

between the Tibumnre and Romans, and the ktier 
adzed the opportunity to declare war (Lf*. vff- 
Bat hostilities wen suspended far a time by an 
incursion oTtbt Gaols, who crossed tbs Anio and 
advanced to Within 8 miles of Rams This ia» 
rssion of the Gaols was assisted by tie Tibur- 
tines ; and therefore, after the barbarians had 
been reprisal by the prodigious valour of Mafttias 
Torquato#* the cooeol CL Poetefiut was sent against 
them with an may to the following year. But the 
Gauls returned to the assistance of the Tiburtims; 
and, to meet this emergency, Q, Servilms Ahala was 
named dictator. The Gauls again advanced close 
to the walls of Rome, and a great battle was fought 
just outside the Porta Colima, in the sight of all 
the citizens. After a desperate conflict, the bar- 
barians were defeated and fled to Tibur for refuge. 
Here they were intercepted by the consul Foeftehus, 
"ho drove them into the city, as well as the Tibus- 
tines who had come to their aid. fyr this achieve- 
ment a triumph was awarded to Poetehus, which 
we find recorded in the Fasti Capitolmi as well os 
by Livy. This triumph, however, excited the ridi- 
cule of the Tiburtines, who denied that the Romans 
had ever met them in a fair and open* field: and in 
order to wipe out this affront, they made, in the fol- 
lowing year, a nocturnal attempt upon Rome itself. 
T >ut when day dawned and two armies, led by the 
two consuls, marched out against them from diffe- 
rent gates, they were scarcely abbs to sustain the 
first charge of the Romans (Liv. viL II, 12). Yet 
the war continued for several years. In b. c. 850, 
the consul M. Popillus Laenas devastated their 
territory (*&. 17), and in the following year Valerius 
rophcola took Empulum, one of their dependent 
cities (i&. 18; cf. Empulum). Saasulaalso yielded 
*? 3 i 8 10 toe arms of M. Fabius Ambustus; and 
the Tiburtines would have lost all the rest of their 
territory had they not laid down their arms and 
submitted to the Roman consul. The triumph of 
abius is rec seeded in the Fasti and by Livy (t&. 19). 
iet a few years later we find the Tiburtines joining 
je Latin league against the Romans ; and even 

er the overthrow of the Latins they allied them- 
Vr! 68 mt b the Praenestini and Valiterni to defend 
i, am (Id. vi, i. 12), i n 0 . 335, the oonsri L. 
,v r ‘ U8 Camillas, attacked and completely defeated 
af » J? ^® r toe walls of that place, in spite of a 
toe inhabitants, and then took the town by 
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^ ear toe Tiburtines taking up arms 
^ (* IS). For this exploit Oamillus 
btatnl! y ^toined a triumph, but also an equestrian 
tho L ,n ^ forum i a rare honour in that age. In 
the _r?^tosoougultoin subsequently drawn up for 
trJT**** of Tibur and Praeneste were 

except «wity than the other citiee, 

th „TJ^ They «, re fepfod of put of 

vo,^W, «nd wer. not admitted to th* 
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had deprived ten «f the good drowse wfadr 1 
-*w> mmtaow d to eqfcy in the temple of 
_ _ tm event more important than *t firefttogbi 
. todght mm to be, etinos, without the tiMtones* 
-tltitotoftosttesihUor several other important oere- 
monito, could bo performed at Rome. On thie occa- 
sion the righto of the Tiburtines were respected. 
The senators sent ambassadors to them as to an 
independent city, to request their assistance in pro- 
curing the return of the fugitives. The Tiburtines, 
like able diplomatists, took the pipers by their weak 
tods. They invited them to dinner and made them 
drunKftood during the night carted them in waggons 
to Rome, so that when they awoke m the morning 
sober, they found themselves in the Forum {Liv. ix. 
80). The story is also told by Ovid with his usual 
felicity {Fast. vi. 665, sqq.). Other instances 
might be adduced in which Tibur enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of affording an asylum. That 01 M. Claudius, 
before alluded to, was of course previous to the con- 
quest of Latium by the Romans; but we find Cinna 
taking refuge at Tibur after the murder of Caesar 
(App. B. C. L 65) : and Ovid («* Ponto , L 8, 

81, sq.) notes it as the most distant land oi exile 
among the ancient Romans. 

It was at Tibnr that Syphax, king of Numidia, 
expired, m B c. 201, two years after being captured 
in Africa. He had been brought thither from Alba, 
and was destined to adorn the triumph of Scipio; a 
humiliation which he escaped by his death (Liv. xxx. 
45). Some centimes later Tibur received a more 
interesting captive, the beautiful and accomplished 
Zenobia. The former queen of the East resided near 
the villa of Hadrian, m the unostentatious manner 
of a Roman matron; and at the time when Trebel- 
lms Pallio wrote her history, the estate still bore her 
name. (Poll. XXX. Tyr. 26 ) 

In the B&rberini palace at Rome is preserved a 
bronze tablet on which is engraved the following 
fragment of a Senatusconsultum: Propterea . quod . 
scibarmu . ea . vos . merito . nostro . facere . 
non . potutsse . neque . vos . dsgnos . esse . quei . 
faceretis . neque . id . vobeis . neque . ret .poptiem 
vostrae . oittie . esse . facere , This monument, first 
acquired by Fulvio Oremi, and left by him to Cardinal 
Famese, is published by Grater < [laser . ccccxcix. 
12). The tenour seems to show that the Tibur- 
tines hod beep accused of some grave offence from 
which they succeeded in exculpating themselves; 
but, as there is nothing to fix the date of the in- 
scription, various opinions have been entertained re- 
specting the occasion of it. As the style see m s to 
belong to about the middle of the 7th century ot 
Rome, Nibby (Pintomi, ill p. 172) is of opinion that 
the document refers to the social war ; that the 
Tiburtines had cleared themselves from the charge of 
taking part in that league, and were in consequence 
admitted to the Roman franchise, at the same time 
with many other Latin and Etruscan cities. This 
conjecture is by no means improbable. *I£ however, 
Tibur received tbe franchise before the civil were 
of Marius and Sulla, the latter must have taken 

4 H 
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it away when he deprived the rest of the nrani- 8000 Roman feet, or lj miles. The remains of the 
cipal cities of it, with the exception of.Anagnia wall which still exist are of three different epochs. 
(Cic. pro Bom. 30), bnt it was probably regained The rarest and most ancient consist of trapesoidaj 
on the abdication of the dictator. The treasure manses. Others, near the Porta Roman* or 4tl 
deposited at Tib nr in the temple of Hercules was Col h, are of opus incertum, and belong to the time 
appropriated by Oetavian during his war against of Sulla. The gate itself, though composed of qu*. 
Lucius Antonios, when so many other temples drilater&l masses, is of the style of the gates of 
were plundered at Rome and in its neighbourhood. Home of the age of Justinian. From the nature of 
(App. B. C. v. 24.) From this period we have no the place mod the direction of the ancient roads, 
notices of Tibur till the time of the Gothic war Tibur must have had five gates; namely, three to! 
in the 6th century of our era. During the siege wards the W., one towards the &, and one towards 

Rome by Vitiges, Belisarius placed 500 men in it, the E., without counting that which communicated 
and afterwards garrisoned it with Isaurians. (Pro. with the citadel; but with the exception of the Re. 
cop. B. G. iu 4.) But under his successor Totila a atina, where the aqueduct called Anio Vetns began, 
party of the Tiburtines having introduced the Goths their names are unknown, and even with regard to 
by night into the city, the Isaurians fled, and the that the reading is doubtful. (Front. Aq. p. 30.) 
Goths murdered many of the inhabitants with cir- The qncient remains witting at Tivoli, to call 
cnmstances of great cruelty (Jb. iii. 10.) Great part them by the names under which they commonly 
of the city must have been destroyed on this occasion, pass, are, the temple and portico of Hercules, the 
since it appears further on (c. 24) that Totila having temples of Vesta and Sibylla, the thermae or baths, 
retired to Tivoli, after a vain attempt upon Rome, the two bridges and the little tomb naenUy disco- 
rebuilt the fortress. ft vered, the temple of Tuasia, the villas of Macosnss, 

At present there are hut few traces of the boun- of Varus, &c. 
dories of the ancient city; yet there are certain Tibar was famed for the worship of Hercules, and 
points which, according to Nibby ( Dintomi , iii. p. hence the epithet of Herculean, so frequently ap- 
186, seq.), enable us to determine the oourse of the plied to it by the Roman poets (Prop. ii. 32. 5; Sil. 
walls with some degree of accuracy, and thus to es- it. iv. 224; Mart. i. 13. 1, &c.; cf. Stat. Sdv. in. 
timate its circumference, at all events dunng the 1. 183.) The temple of that demigod at Tibur was, 
time of its subjection to the Romans. These points with the exception of the vast temple of Fortune at 
are determined partly by the nature of the ground, Praeoeste, the most remarkable presented by any 
partly by existing remains, and partly by positive tos- city in the neigbourhood of Rome. Thus Strabo 
tfrnony. The nature of the ledge upon which the town (L c.) mentions the Heracteum and the waterfall as 
is built shows that the walls must have traversed the distinguishing features of Tibur, just aa he 
the edge of it towards the N. and E.; and this as- alludes to the temple of Fortune as the principal 
sumption is confirmed by some remains. The two object at Praeneste. And Juvenal (xiv. 86, seq.) 
temples commonly known as those of the Sibyl and censures the extravagance of Cetnmius in building 
of Drasiiia in the quarter called Castro Vetere, and by saying that his villas at Tibur and Praenesie 
the evident pains taken to isolate this part, indicate outdid the fanes of Hercules and Fortune at those 
it to have been the ancient acropolis or arx, and places. The name of Heracleum used by Strabo of 
probably the Sicelion of Dionysius. On the W. the the former, as well as the term rlfitvos applied to 
boundary is marked by some remains of the walls it by Stephanos Byxantinus, show that it embraced 
and of the gate opening on the road to Rome. On a large tract of ground, and as Augustus is Baid to 
investigating tills track, we find that it inclined bare frequently administered justice in its porticoes 
inwards towards the church of the Aimmziata, (Suet Oat. 72), they must hive been of considerable 
leaving out all that part now occupied by the Villa size. It powered a library, which, however, in the 
dEste and its appurtenances. From that church it time of the Antomnes appears to have fallen into 
proceeded towards the modern gate of Santa Croce decay. (A. GelL N. A. mix. 5.) We have already 
and the citadel built by Pope Pius IL on the site of seen that it had a treasury* There was also an 
the ancient amphitheatre. Thence to the Anio oracle, which, like that at Praeneste, gave lesponM 9 
two prints serve to fix the direction of the walls: by means of sortes. (Stat 8 ifo. i. 3. 79.) Some 
first, the church of S. Clemente, which was cer- antiquaries seek this vast temple behind toe tn- 
tainly Outside of them, since, according to the bone of the present cathedral, where there art isome 
testimony of Marzi, some sepulchral stones were remains of a circular cella composed of maw 1 ® 
discovered there; second, the church of S. Vin- of a rbomboidal shape, thus marking the tra 
emuso, which mis certainly within them, as vestiges sition in the mode of building which took p 
of ancient baths may still be seen at that spot, about the age of Augustus from the ©pus “JJ" . 
Fiona the fortress of Pins U. the wall perns to have to the opus reticulatum. Bnt it would be dlfflo 
proceeded in an almost direct line to the Anio be- to regard these vestiges as forming port « 1 
tween the church of & Bartolommeo and the ino- 150 feet in circumference; nor was it usual 1 . 

dam gate of 8. GiovmmL It did not extend to the the principal Christian church on thofound** 1 
opposite bank, as a Small sepulchre of the imperial a heathen temple. Nibby therefore {BaUormt 
times has recently been {discovered there, at tbe spot 1 93), after a careful investigation, and a comp*" 
where the tunnel for diverting the Anio was opened ; of tbe remains at Metkina with those w 
when also were found remains of an undent bridge, called villa of M aecenas at TM^ rjjj® 0 * . 0D? 

Thus the plan Of the city, with the abatement of gard tlie latter, which will 
some irregularities, formed two trapeziums joined as belonging to the celebrated tem|w<» 
together at their smallest rides. The arx also It is probable, however, that there ware at 

formed a trapezium completely Ubteted, and was pies to that deity at Tibur, jori m ^ 

connected with the town by a bridge on the same Rome. The principal cos wss anmpm also 

rite as the preeent one of 8. Martino* The cir- eatsd to Hercules Vidor Tibu»; Wbwwje ^ ^ 

cumfwence of the city, including the arx, was about one of Hercules Saxamw, whfcffl w 
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And by; and the remains at tlif- cathedral may hare 
belonged to a third. It ie pt^f certain, howewifV 
that the Forum of Tibnr was near the cathedral 
occupied the site of the present Piaam deW Sfryfa 
and its environs, as appears from a Bull of Pews 
Benedict VII. in the year 978, referred to Of 
Ughelli in his Italia Sacra (U i. p. 1306), and co- 
pied by Marini (Papers IHplomatici , p. 316). Ip 
this Bull, the object of which was to determine tfa 
rights and jurisdiction of the bishop of TivoU, many 
pkoes is the town an mentioned by their ancdeztft 
names; as the Forum, the Vicus Patrieius, the Ku- 
npus, the Porta Major, the Porta Obscure, the w«Hs. j 
the postern of Vesta, the district of Csstrum Vet us, 
&c The round temple at the cathedral belonged j 
therefore to the Forum, as well aa the crypto-por- 
ticus, now called Porto di Ercok in the street del 
Poggio. The exterior of this presents ten dosed 
arches about 200 fat hi length, which still retain 
traces of the red piaster with which they were oo- 
\ered. Such an h has throe loopholes to serve as 
windows. The interior is divided into two apart- 
ments or hall», by a row of twenty -eight slender 
pillars. Traces of arabesque painting on a black ] 
ground may still be seen. The mode of building 
shows it to be of the same period as the circular 
remains. 

In that part of the city called Castro Vetere, 
which Nibby identifies with the arx, are two temples, 
one round, the other oblong, both of which have 
been variously identified. The round one, a charm- 
ing relic of antiquity, is commonly regarded as the 
temple of the bibyl. We know that the tenth and 
lai>t of the Sibyls, whose name was Albunea, was 
worshipped at Tibur (Varro, ap. Lactant. de Falsa 
Ft l i 6; cf. ZtK&TT] if T iSovprla 6y6/xan ’AA 6ov- 
rola, Suid. p. 3302 Gaiuf.) ; and Horace evidently 
alludes to her when he speaks of the “ domus Albu- 
neae resonantis” at that place. ( Od. i. 7.12.) It can 
caicely be doubted therefore that she had a fane at 
Tibur. But Nibby is of opinion that the epithet of 
“ resonantib,” which alludes to the noise of the wa- 
teifdU, iB inapplicable to the situation of the round 
temple on the cliff ; for though it immediately over- 
hung the fell, before the recent dh ersion of the stream, 
the catarart, as before shown, must in the time of 
Horace have been lower down the river. This ob- 
jection however, may perhaps be considered as pressing 
a poetical epithet rather too closely; nor is there 
anything to show how far the fall may have been 
removed by the catastrophe described by the younger 
'hny. Some writers have ascribed the temple to 
f v esta > an opinion which has two circumstances in its 
avour : first, we know that Vesta was worshipped 
at Tibur, from inscriptions recording the Vestal 
^rgms of the Tiburtini; secondly, the temples of 
esta were round, like the celebrated one near the 
«nau forum. Unfortunately, however, for this 
the Bull of Pope Benedict before referred 
ahowB that the district cf Vesta was on the op- 
side of the river. Hence Nibby (Dwtorw, 
t ’ p *. regards the building in question as the 
temJd Hercules Saxanus. We know that round 
Fn J; 0S 1 * ere . sometimes erected to that deity, as in the 
i*^ 1 ? at Borne; and the epithet of Saxanus 

on PP , able b) the one in question, from its being seated 
i» tJ* 00 ** ma T h® observed, however, that Saxanus 
tu a , U ® UA ^ derivative form from Saxum; and on 
th* !?■ lt perhaps be as satisfactory to follow 
tradition which ascribes the temple to the 
y It is of the style called peripteral, or hav- 
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ing entamns all round. These wens originally 
eighteen in number; but only ton now of 

which seven are Mated and three art MU into tfa 
wall of a modem atooetop*; bat in such * immm 
that the sides towards the cell are visible, the 
columns are of trtmrimo, of the Corinthian order, 
and channelled: htoe*the torapfo bean courideniSi 
ri&imblauoe to that in rise Forum Boarium at Home, 
According to the Butt tufas quoted, it was, in the 
l&b century, Acbiireh dedicated to the Virgin Mm 
The same was the cate with the adjoining" tenpL 
which was dedicated to, & George. This bvdUjug 
is «teo principally of tr a vert ine . It has four columns 
iU front, new bidden by modern houses, and six at 
each ride, five of which ate built into the walls cf the 
cells to toe extent of two-thirds of their circum- 
ference Hence it was of the style called prostyfa 
tetrastylos pseudo-peri pteros. The coluinns are of 
the Ionic order. From an inscription found near it, 
some writers have inferred that the temple waa de- 
dicated to the worship of Drubillft, the sister of Ca- 
ligula : but the style of building is considerably 
earlier, and belongs to the age of Sulla. Others have 
called it the temple of the Sibyl. Professes- Nibby 
(Dintomi, iii. p. 210) started a novel hypothesis, 
and regarded it as the temple of Tiburtus, or Ti- 
burnus. It is certain that the eponymous founder 
of the city eiyoyed divine honours in it, as we see 
from Horace “ Tibumi lucus ” Od. i. 7. 13) and 
Statius (“ ilia recubat Tiburnus in umbra,” Sib . i. 3. 
74). But these expressions refer to a sacred grove 
or rifjLtvoSf probably with a shrine, or perhaps merely 
An altar, and therefore situated, in all likelihood, in 
the outskirts of the town, and not in a narrow crowded 
place like the arx. And we must here point out a 
little inconsistency into which the learned professor 
has fallen : for whilst he objects to the round 
temple being called that of Vesta, on the ground that 
it was not within hearing of the waterfall, when that 
was in its ancient state, yet lie regards the square 
one, which immediately adjoins it, as the temple 
of Tiburnus, because it was close to the cataract. 
On the whole, therefore, we must for the present 
content ourselves with one of the ancient names fa 
this building, or else, which may perhaps be the 
safer course, leave it altogether unidentified. 

The catastrophe of 1826 brought to light the re- 
mains of a bridge ; and another still more perfect 
one was discovered in 1632, in the progress cf the 
works for diverting the course of the river. At the 
same time the workmen came upon a small tomb, 
between the Via Valeua and the banks of the river, 
containing several skeletons and monumental stones. 
Among these was a cenotaph to Senecio, who was 
consul for the fourth time a. d. 107, and several 
inscriptions. Under this tomb was an anoient aque- 
duct, intended to distribute the waters of the Ajkio 
among the adjacent villas. 

There are no other remains in the town except 
some fine opns reticulatum et latentium, near the 
church of £ Andrea. At this spot were discovered, 
in 1778, some large and handsome columns with 
Corinthian capitals, and also the pedestal of w statue 
to Fur. Maecius Graccus, with an inscription con- 
I necting it with some embellishment of the baths- 
Hence we may conclude that the thermae were si- 
tuated here. „ _ ... ^ 

Outside the city, on the Via Oonstantiana, » the 
j building known aB the temple of Tuseia, for which 
' appellation, however, no authority exist®. Ejfato 
1 ally it is of an octagon form, but round fealfa 
J 4 H 9 
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Nibby holds that it is not anterior to the 4th cen- not this villa have been bis palace ? Nibby himself 
tnr j of our era, its construction resembling that of observes that the style of buildinjg is of the Augustan, 
the villa of Maxeatios on the Via Appia. There or transition, period; and a subject would scarcely 
are traces of painting of the 18th century, showing have ventured to occupy the highroad with bis 
that then, if not previously, it was a Christian substructions. But we offer this notion as a mere 
church. A little further on we come to an inscrip- conjecture in favour of which we can adduce nothing 
tjon which records the levelling of the CHvus Tibur- but its probability. 

tinus in the time of Constantins and Constans. The Catullus had a paternal estate in the neighbour- 
name of the latter is purposely effaced, no doubt by hood of Tibur; and the pretended site of his boose 
tty order of Magnentius. This monument was dis- is still pointed out in the valley by Monte Catfflo. 
covered in 1786, and re-erected by order of the ms- It is evident, however, from his address to his farm 
gistrates of Tibur at the same spot where' it was (Carm. 42), that it was more distant from the town, 
found. and lay at a point where the boundary between the 

The delightful country in the vicinity of Tibur Sabine and the Tiburtine territory waa uncert ain 
caused many villas to be erected there during the He himself wished it to be considered as in the latter, 
latter period of the Republic and under the first probably as the more fashionable and aristocratic 
Caesars, as wo see from the writings of Catullus, situation ; but his ill-wishers persisted in asserting 
Horace, Propertius, Statins, and other pcets. Of that it was Sabine. Horace had also a residence at 
these villas, however, of which we shall mention only Tibur, besides his Sabina form; and, aeeording to 
the more interesting, there are but few remains, and bis biographer, it was tttpated near the grove of 
scarcely any that can be identified with certainty. Tibumus (Suet Pst Bor.); but Whether it was 
The most striking are those commonly called the at the spot now pointed out, near the hermitage 
villa of Maecenas on the 6W. aide of the town, near of S. Antonio , on the road from TwoU to the Cat- 
the CaeeateUe. Ligorio was the first who called catelle, is very problematical, the rentable there 
this building the vflla of Maecenas; but there is no being, according to Nibby (Dintomi, iii. p> 221), of 
authority for the assumption. It was probably a period anterior to that of Horace. Nibby would 
founded on a wrong conception of a passage in identify them as belonging to the villa of SalluHt, 
Horace (Od, iii. 29. 6, seq.), which is also quoted who, if we may trust the Dtclamatio in Salhutwn 
by Mr. Cramer (/toty, vol. ii. p. 60) under a misap- (c. 7) falsely ascribed to Cicero, had a residence at 
prehension that it contains an allusion to a residence Tibur. But this is mere conjecture. Equally un- 
poeeessed by Maecenas at Tibur, instead of to his certain is the site of the villa of Vopiscus, a poet of 
town-house on the Esqailine. The plan of this the age of Domitian, of which Statius has left us a 
building published by Marquez and Uggeri is correct pretty description (Sib. i. 3). The grounds seem 
It was founded on gigantic substructions, the magni- to have extended on both sides of the river, and from 
tude of which may be best observed on the N. side, certain particulars in the description, Nibby (Din- 
or that towards the valley of the Anio. It is an .tomi, iii. p. 216) imagines that he has discovered the 
immense quadrilateral edifice, 637} feet long, and spot near the place commonly assigned to the villa 
450 broad, surrounded on three sides by sumptuous of Catullus and the grove of Ttburous, in the valley 
porticoes. The fourth side, or that which looks between M. Catiilo and M . Petchiavatore. The 
towards Rome, which is one of the long sides, had a Cynthia of Propertius, whose real name was Hosiia 
theatre in the middle of it, with a hall or saloon on (Appul. Apol, ii. p. 405, ed. Bosscba), lived and 
each side. The porticoes are arched, and adorned died at Tibur (Prop. iii. 30, iv. 7. 85, Ac.); so that 
cn the aide towards the area with half columns of the scarcely any place was more associated with the 
Doric order. Behind is a series of chambers. An domestic life of the Roman poets. The situa- 
oblong tumulus now marks the site of the house, or, tion of the villa of Quintilius Varus, * little rar- 
acoordiog to Nibby, who regards it as the temple of ther on the same road, is rather better supported 
Hercules, of the Celia. The pillars were of traver- than most of the others. Horace alludes to tie 
tine, and of a beautiful Ionic order. One of them estate of Varus at Tibur, which appears to have 
still existed on the nuns as late as 1 812. This im- lain close to the town (Od i. 18. 2> A tract on 
utonse building intercepted the ancient road, for the declivity of Monte Peeckunatore, opposite totim 
which, as appears from an inscription preserved in CaeeateUe, bore the name of Q n mtiU olo as for 
the Vatican; a vault or tunnel was constructed, part as the 10th century, and the little church » tn » 
of which is still extant. Hence it gave name to the spot is called La Madonna di QmetUiob,^ l PP”‘ 
Porta Scnra, or Obecnra , mentioned in the Bull of lation which may possibly have been derived irm 
Benedict, which it continued to bear at least as late the family name of Varus. Here are the 
as the 16th century. of a magnificent villa, in which marble pave » 

To our apprehension, the plan here laid down is columns, capitals, statues, consular coins, 
rather thst « a palace or villa, than of s temple, been discovered, and especially, in 1820, two w® 
nor do we perceive the resemblance, insisted on by ful marble Fauns, new in the Vatican. Jo*. 
Nibby, to tbs temple of Fortune at Pmeneete. It is this villa is the Ponte Acqnerkh wtach » “ 
not prtbsbte thst the chief Bute of Hercules, the the surrounding district, takes its fisme, 
patron deity of Tibur, should have been erected 41 the golden water,” from a beautifully cWF 
outside the town, nor would it have been a convenient which rises near it. This bridge was ® g TjT 6 till 
spot for Augustus to administer justice, as we have the primitive Via Tiburtina. One srdi n0 
mentioned that he ditiin his frequent retirements to remains, constructed of large WocJm « ^ 

Tibur, in the porticoes of the temple of Hercules. Near it is another bridge of bricks cf the 
The products cf the Forun would have been more times, ae well as a modern one of the lj*“ tbe 
adapted to such a purpose. But if thst emperor so but none cf these are at present in g 
much frequented Tibur, evidently the favourite among other aide of the river, which is crosssu 7 ^or- 
al! hit country retreats (Suet - 1 c.), he must have wooden bridge, the read aseeuds ^ of 

had a suitable residence for his reception. Might turns in returning towards the town- 
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the pavement Are in complete preservation. Under city a ft e r w ards stood. It ie probed ML that 
a rock on the right is an andenf||fftificia3 care, catted in ttb, as in jnsny'otber cans. the rise d « tatm 
by the local antiquaries II Tempio del Jfondn, km uponthe spot wae mainly owing to theetfstcttwltf 
which was probably either * sepulchre, or on* * 

those caves consecrated by the ancients to the rustic no reason to doubt that .tote libs Rpm*" mfit* 
tutelary deities. This road joins the Via Cdntut* meat Tictaozu hod grown up hxto -a 
tia before mentioned, leading up to the ruins of the municipal town Were ifo dm of the 
so-called villa of Maecenas. though its name is not a n rio o d in history. Bad 

Ootaide the Porta & Croce is a district ealfcd it k nmAlmid .%■ a» the gemphere, nd mm^ 
Cardano, a corruption of the name of Ca**uumm edly figures in history during the Roman 
which it bore in the 10th century, derived from Cr It is included by PtckQ^anumg the eithd of 
magnificent villa of the gens Cassia which was and would naturally be sdwk(med. thoiiflhi 

tu&ted in it In the time of Z&ppi, in the Utfe notef lasubrian origin, as soon as the river Tiriaus 
century, a great part of this building was outsat <mm to be oeotidered ss the boundary of that 
The splendour of this residence is attested by the people. (Shrub, v, p. 2l7j min. iii. 17. s. 21: Ptol 
numerous beautiful statues found there, many of hi 1. § 36.) 

which were acquired by Pope Pius VI. and now The earliest mention of Tioanum in history is oil 
adorn the Vatican In the neighbourhood of Tiber occasion of tbs death of Druaus, the father of Ger- 
are also the remains e£ several aqueducts, as the mameus, when we are told that Augustus adv anced 
A oio Vetuo, the Aqua Hard*, and the Aqua Claudia. as far as Ticinum to meet his funeral procession. 
The ruins of the sumptuous villa of Hadrian lie (T*c. Aim. iii. A) Its name is also repeatedly 
about 3 miles S. of the town. A description of it mentioned during the civil wars of a.d. 69, when 
would be too long for tbli place, and it will suffice its position on the great highroad that led from the 
to say that, in a circuit of about 8 miles, it embraced, foot of the Alps to join the Aemilian Wap at Pla- 
beaides the imperial palace and a barracks for the cratia, rendered it an important post. It was the 
guard, a Lyceum, an Academy, a fac-simile of the scene of a serious sedition among the troops of 
Poecile at Athens and of the Serapeum at Alexan- Vitelline, while that emperor halted there, (id. Hist. 
dria, a vale of Tempo, a Tartarus, a tract called the ii. 17, 27, 30, 68, 88.) At a later period it was at 
Elysian Fields, a stream called the Eon pus, numerous Ticinum that the emperor Claudius (the second of 
temples, &c. (Cf. Nibby, Viaggio Antiquario, vol. i. ; the name) was saluted with the imperial title, while 
Analisi della Carta de' DmtonU di Roma, v. viii. ; he was commanding the garrison of the city. (Viet. 
Cell, Topography of Rome and itt vicinity , ed. Cats. 33, EpiL 34.) It was there also that Con- 
Bunbury ; Ant. del Rd, AnRchitd Tiburtme; Ca- stantius took leave of his nephew Julian, whom he 
brale and F. del ltd, Delia Villa e de ’ Monumenti hud just raised to the rank of Caesar. (Ammiaa. 
antichi della Citta e del Territorio di Tivoli ; Santo xv. 8. § 18.) From these frequent notices of Tici- 
\ n*la, Storia di Tivoli ; Keller, De vetere cum novo num it seems probable that it had already risen 
Tibure comparato : concerning the villa of Hadrian, under the Roman Empire into a flourishing muni- 
Piero Ligorio, Pianta della Villa Tibwrtitvu : Fea, cipal town, and derived importance from its position, 

op. Winckelmann. ii. p. 379.) [T. H. D.] the great highroad which formed the continuation 

TIBURES or T1BURI (TuGovpety in gen., Ptol. of the Aemilian Way from Placentia to the foot of 
ii. 6. g 37), a branch of the Astures in Hispania the Alps passing through Ticinum, until the in- 
Tarraconensis, whose principal town was Nemeto- creasing importance of Mediolanum, which became 
bnga. [T. H. D.] the second capital of Italy, made it customary to 

T1CHIS (Tech), a river of Gallia Narbonensis, proceed through that city instead of following the 

placed by Mela (ii. 5) in the “ Ora Sanlonum ” direct route. ( Itm . Ant pp. 283, 340, 347.) 
[Sardones]. The Tichis is the Tecum of Pliny But though Ticinum was undoubtedly a oon- 
(di. 4). The Tet and the Tech, two small rivers, siderable town under the Roman Empire, it was not 
cross the territory of Roussillon from west to east till after the fall of that empire that it rose to the 
The Tichis is named Illibaris or Illeris by other position it subsequently occupied. In A. D. 452, 
writers. [I lubebis .] [G. L.] indeed, it had sustained a great calamity, having 

TTCHIUM. [Tkichium.] been taken and devastated by Attila (Joraand. Cet. 

TICHIUSSA (T uxiowTtra), is mentioned twice 42); bnt the Gothic king Theodorio, being struck 
y Thucydides (viii. 26, 28) *8 a fortified place with the importance of its position, not only raised it 
111 Caria in the territory of Miletus. Stephanus B. from its ruins, but erected a royal palace there, and 
speaks of it under the name of T«ix^«o'ffo l and strengthened the city with fresh fortifications, until 
Athenaeus knew it under the name of T«ix*ow (viii- »t became one of the strongest fortresses in this part 
P- 3 51.) It seems to have been situated on the of Italy. It consequently bears an important part 
north coast of the bay of lassua. [L. S.] in the Gothic ware, that people having made it their 

TICHOS or TEICHOS. [Dymb.] chief stronghold in the north of Italy (Prooop. B. G. 

TICINUM (TUawi Eth. Ticinensis: Pavia), a ii. 12, 25, iii. 1, iv. 32, Ac.), in which the royal 
y of Gallia Transpadana, situated on the river treasures and other valuables were deposited. At 
A ‘cinus, from which it derived its name, about 5 the time of the Lombard invasion, it offered a pro- 
pf 8 above the junction of that stream with the longed resistance to the arms of Alboin, and was not 
According to Pliny it was founded by the taken by that monarch till after a siege of num 
t ?° ft tnbe8 of the Laevi and Marici, at the period of than three years, a. 570 (P. Disc. Hist Lang. ii. 
oeiirst Gaulish immigrations into this part of Italy. 26,27). It thenceforth became the residence rf 
Ul * 17. b. 21.) But it Is remarkable that no the Lombard kings, and the capital of the kingdom 
t?“ Uon » found of any town on the site during of Italy, and continued to hold this position till 
21 a P t rati<mB °f p - Schio against Hannib al in a. o. a. b, 774, when Deaideriua, the last of the Lombard 
{ C\} h0 *& ** must have creased the Ticinus in kings, was compelled to surrender tbe city to Chide- 
immediate ^neighbourhood of the spot where the awgne, after a blockade of more than 15 mont hs. 

4 H 3 
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From this time Ticinum sank again into the con- (Liv. xxi. 45.) The narrative of Polybius if fa 
dittos of an ordinary provincial town, which it has from dear and has given rise to considerable disco*, 
retained ever since. Before the dose of the Lom- mm* Scipio, who had hastened from Piste into 
hard period we find that it was already designated Cisalpine Gaol, on hearing that Hannibal had acta- 
by the name of Papia, from which its modem appel-> ally crossed the Alps and descended into the plains 
lation of Pavia is derived. Paulus Diaconos calls it of Italy, advanced to meet him, crossed the Padss 
“ Ticinus quae alio nomine Papia appeilatur M (P. by a bridge constructed for the occasion, and after- 
Diac. n. 15); and the anonymous Geographer of wards crossed the Ticinus in like manner. After 
Ravenna gives the same doable appellation (Geogr. this, Polybius tells us, “ both generals advanced along 
Ravens, iv. BO). The most probable explanation of the river, on the side facing the Alps, the Romans 
this ohange of name is that when Ticinum became having the stream on their left hand, the Garths, 
admitted to the rights of a Roman municipium its ginians on their right” (iii. 65), It is dear that 
inhabitants were enrolled in the Papi&n tribe, a fact this is not consistent with the statement that the 
which we learn from inscriptions (Grater, Inter. Romans had crossed the Ticinus *, as in ascending 
p. 1093. 7; Murat Inter, p. 1087. 1, p. 1119. 4), that river they would have had the stream on their 
and that in consequence of this the city came to be right, unless we suppose “ the river” to mean not the 
known as “ Civitas Papia,” in contradistinction to Ticinns but the Padua, which is at least equally 
Mediolanum, which belonged to the Ufontine tribe, consistent with the general plan of operations. 
(Aldini, Antiche Lapidi Ticmeti, pp. 43 — 60.) Hannibal was itfaet advancing from the country of 

The modern city of Pavia contains no remains of the Taurini. and bo reason can be assigned why he 
antiquity except a few sarcophagi and inscriptions, should have turned So for to the N. as to be de- 
Theae confirm the municipal condition of the city scending the Ticinus, in the «»t supposed by 
under 4he Roman Empire, but are sot in themselves those who would place the battle near Vigerm# m 
of much interest. [E. H. B.] Borgo S. Siro* If we are to understand the river in 

T1GIKUS (Tforu’es: Ticino), a considerable river question to be the Ticinus, the words of Polybius 
of Northern Italy, and one of the most important above quoted would necessarily require that the 
of the northern tributaries of the Padua. It has its battle should have been fought on the left hank of 
sources among the high Alps, in the Mods Aduls or the Ticinus, which is at variance with all the ocher 
Mont St Gothard, and, where it first emerges from particulars of the operations, as well as with the 
the Alpine valleys forms an extensive lake, called probabilities of the case. The battle itself was a 
the Lacub Vkkbamus or Logo Maggiore. Where mere combat of cavalry, in which the Roman hon-c 
it issues from this again it is a deep, clear, and was supported by a portion of tbeir light-armed 
rapid stream, and flows through the level plains of troops. They were, however, defeated, and Scipio at 
Lombardy, with a course of above 60 miles, passing once retreated to the bridge over the Padue. leaving 
under thfowalls of Ticinum (Pavia), and discharging a small body of troops to break up that over the 
its waters into the Padua or Pa, about 3 miles below r Ticinus. These troops, 600 in number, were cut i ll 
that city. (Strab. iv. p. 209, v. p. 217; Plin. ii. and made prisoners by Hannibal, who, however, gave 
103. a. 106, iii. 19. a. 2a) Throughout this up the attempt to pursue Scipio, and turned up the 
lower part of its course (from the Logo Maggiore stream of the Padus, till he could find a point where 
to the Po) it is navigable for vessels of considerable be was able to construct a bridge of boats across it. 
burden; but the extreme rapidity of the current (Pol. iii. 65, 66.) The account of Livy (which is 
renders the navigation inconvenient if not dangerous, based mainly upon that of Polybius, though he rnus 
Its banks are low and marshy, the river being have taken some points, such as the name of V ic- 
bordered on each side by a belt of thickets and tumvii, from other sources) agrees with the above 
marshy woods. This character of its banks is explanation, though he certainly seems to have trans- 
noticed by Oaudian (de VI. Com. Bon. 194), while ferred what Polybius relates ss occurring at the bridge 
fiilius Italicize alludes to the beautiful clearness of over the Ticinus to that over the Padus. It “PF*™ 
its waters. (SiL Ital. iv. 82.) also by his own account that there was considers 

The Ticinus appears to have been recognised at discrepancy among his authorities as to the pom 
an early period as the boundary between the Cumbrians which Hannibal eventually crossed the **d us * v ■ 
and their neighbours the Libicii and Laevi (Liv. v. xxi. 45—47.) It may therefore on the wnoe 
34,35). From its geographical position it must aeeumed at probable that the batHe was foug 
always have presented a formidable barrier to any short distance W. of the Ticinus, and , j 

invader advancing into Italy after having crossed the hanks of that river: the circumstance that &cip 
Outturn, Gmian or Pennine Alps, and for this reason encamped on the banks of the Ticinus jw** ** V in 
its banks have been the scene of many successive advanced from thence to meet Hannibal wu 
battles. Even in the first descent of the Gauls into wby the battle was always called the P a 
the plains of Northern Italy, we are told that they Ticinum” or M apud Ticinum." . h _ 

defeated the Etruscans in a battle near the river Two other battles were fought in the same 
Ticinns (Liv. v. 34). But much the most celebrated bourliood before the close of th e Roman p j — _ 

of the contests which were fought on its banks was TT7 MV that 

that between Hannibal and P. Scipio in n.o. 218, * Polybius, Indeed, does not disti^W in 

shortly after the descent of the Carthaginian general the Romans crossed the Ttotens, bat jt i ^ oltfU i 
into Italy. The precise eoeae of this action cannot, his whole narrative, as he tolls M J~* Ticin08 with 
however, be determined; but it appears to have been ordered a bridge to be built ©re* afterwards 
fought on the W. or right bank if the Ticinus, at a the purpose of crossing that -iinrion to it 

short distance from the Padns, and probably not far relates their advance without forth ^ f „d 
from the rite of Ticinum or Pavia. Livy marks it (iii. 64, 65). But **£**£ JS-l foiled 

more distinctly as being within fi miles of a place retreat of Scipio, be says «*•* which 

■called Victumvn (?); but as no other mention of this him as for as the bridge on me 
obscure name occurs, this lends ns so assistance, can be no other than the Ticino** v 
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In a.p #70, hi which the Aleraanni, who had m 
raded Italy, were ftnaByde*»ted by the Emperor 
Aurdta (Viet Epti 5*9* the Other in a. 0* if®, 
between the rind emperors Magaentim and 
stantras. (lb 42) [EHB] 

TIERNA (called by VtiA Ai*py a, m 8 § 10), a 
town of Dacia on the Danube, opposite to the castle 
of Zeroes (Old Orsooa) in Moesta In inscriptions 
we find it called Sfiatoo Tswruenab (Murat a, 08# 

3 Griselim, i p #85), in the Digest (<& Cm* 
i 8), Qolonia Zeroensmm, and in the wot Imp 
(c 3) Trans Dierms. [T H D] 

TIFATA frd Tuparyvk Dion Gass Monte 1 
<k Maddaloni), a mountain ndge on the bufdew * 
Campania and Satnnium,only abostt a orfte from the i 
city of Capua It is one of the lest out tying mu»m ' 
of the Apennines, and la a long, narrow ridge of m ] 
great elevuli u but above l# miles in length from 
E to W and presenting a bold and steep mountain 
front towards the OtopanUMi plam, upon which it 
lx>ks diieetiy down The name was derived accord 
mg to Featus from the woods of evergreen oak with 
which it was covered, “Tifata" being equivalent 
to lliceta ’ though whether it was an Os< an or old | 
Latin word, we are not told (Fest s v hfati 


the identification ft is indeed, from Ha proXfrnity 
In Capua a ad the atoaptnses WHb Irttirfi k Haas 
from the plain, one of the most: tftfikiDg Mil Ian- 
tores of mmdCmjrn* 

TIFERNUM was the name of tm 

cities or towns ofUttfcri*, which were 
by the epithets Tibmmsi and Mtero rme <Pbfc.’$t 
14 e 19) 

I TxraRM|||i TjWEBRrm m which appears to hm 
been the otsu^dar able place of the name, was 

quieted oner near ibe Site, of the modegi titi&M 
( Stella in the upper Valley of the 1 tber, ah NM& 8$ 
n les E «f Ares&fc The Tifernates Tibenm tm 
enumerated amour the municipal communities of 
(Jmbiia by PHagr (ic) i but our principal knowledge 
of the town is derived from the epistles of the younger 
Pliny, whom Tuscan villa was situated m its neigh* 
bourhood. For this reason the citizens had chosen 
him at a very early age to be their patron , and in 
v ‘rtum for this honour he had built a temple there 
his own expense (Plin ip Vf 1 ) He afterwards 
adorned this with statues of the various Roman em- 
perors, to which he m one of he letters beg* leaie 
to add that of Trajan (lb x 24^ Proro the cn- 
cumstance that Pliny a villa itself was m Etruiia 


It is first mentioned during the wai between the (whence he always calls t his Tuscan villa), while 
Sammtes and Campanians which mrmedutcly pro Tifernum was certainly in Umbria, it is evident that 
ceded the hirst Sanmite War On that occasnn the the frontier of the two countries ran very near the 
Sa unites in the first instance occupied the ndge latter [lace very probably as that of the Tuscan 
itself with a strong force, and afterwaids drew out and Roman States does at the present day between 
their main army into the plain below, where they Citta dt Costello and Borgo S Sepolcro The jx 
8 on dt ftated the Campanians in a pitched battle sition of Tifernum on nearly the same bite with the 
(Liv vu 29 ) Livy calls it on this occasnn “ Ti former of these cities Beeins to be well established ly 

ftta imnu lentea Capuae colJes and elsewhere the inscriptions found there and reported by Clnvenus 

monttm linminentem Capuae’ (xxvi 5), which (Cluver Ital p. 624, Gruter, In&cr p 494 5). 
well descubes its character and situation It was But it was probably situated rather ftlrther fiom 
this opp rtune position with regard to Capua and the Tiber a* Phi y describes it as bung, like Perugia 
the surrounding plain, that caused it to be sele ted and 0 riculu n not far from thut river (Plin hi 
by Hannibal as a post where he established Ins 5 s 9) while the modern Cttta d% Castelb almost 
camp in b c 215, and from whence he long carried adjoins its barks 

on hi6 operations against the vari us cities of Cam The precise site of Pliny’s Tuscan villa cannot be 
pama. (Id xxiu 36 37 39, 43 xxvi 5, fell ascertained, as the terms m which he describes its 

Ital xu 487) At a inter period it was m the position (7 p v 6) will apply to many localities on 

plam at the foot of Tifata that feulla def ated the the undu falls of the Apennines in the upper valley 

Marian general Not banus b c 83, and in grati of the liber II is however, most probable that it 

tude for this victory, he consecrated a considerable was situated (as suggested by Cluverms) in the 
tiact of territory to Diana, the tutelary g >d less of neighbourhood of Bcn'go S Sepolcro , about 10 miles 
the mountain (Veil Pat ii 25 ) We hence learn N ot Citta di Gastello, rather than in the immediate 
that that divinity had a celebrated temple on Tifata \i imty of Tifeinum (Cluver Ital p. 590 ) 
and the 1 Dianae Tifatmae fanum is noticed aKo 2 Iifernim Metaurknse was evidently, as 
in inscriptions found at Capua From one of these its name implies, situated on the other side of the 
we learn that the consecrated territory was again Apennines m the valley of the Metaurus. Its name 
assigned to the goddess by Vespasian (Orell is mentioned only by Pliny among ancient writers , 

Irucr 1460 3055 ) As the Tabula marks a sta- but it is found in several inscriptions (m which the 

tion * Ad Dianae ” near the W extremity of the citizens are termed as by Plmy, Tifernates Metau- 
n dge, it is probable that the temple was situated m renses) and the discovery of these at S Angelo m 
that neighbourhood (Tab Petit) From the same Vado leaves no doubt that Tifernum occupied the 
authority we learn that Jupiter, who was worshipped same site as that town, near the sources of the Me- 
011 so many of the highest points of the Apennines, taurue, about 20 miles above Fotsombrone (Forum 
had a temple also on Tifata, to which it gives the Sempronn) (Cluver Ital. p. 621 , Orell Inset* 
name of J ms Tifatimu It is placed in the Tabula 3049, 3305, 3902 ) 

at the E extremity of the ridge (Tab Pent) It is uncertain which of the towns above mentioned 

Again in b c 48 the fastnesses of this mountain is the Tifernum of Ptolemy (m 1 § 53), pertinpa 
ndge afforded a shelter to Milo when driven from the first has the better claim _ l" H« B J 
Capua. (Dion Cass, xhi 25 ) This is the last TIFERNUS (Mrepyos, Ptol Btfemo), one of 
ftnie its name is mentioned m history, and it is not the most considerable rivers of Samnmm, which ha* 
noticed by any Of the geographers in the middle its sources m the heart of that country, near Sovi- 
ages the name seems to have been wholly forgotten , anura (Bojano), in a lofty gronp of mountains, now 
and the mountain la now called from a neighbouring known by the same name as the river ( Monte St 
^lage the Monte * Maddaloni But the desenp- feme) This is evidently the same winch m nailed 
toons of Livy Stilus ItaUcus leave no doubt of by Livy the Tifernus Mors, which^ the ^Samnite 
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army 3ud occupied as a stronghold in b. a 295 ; but 
notwithstanding the strength of the position, they 
were attacked and defeated there by the Roman con- 
sul L. Volumnins Flamma (Liv. x. 30, 31). Upon 
two other occasions daring the Samnite wars Livy 
speaks of Tifemus or Tifernum in a manner that 
would leave it unoertain whether this mountain fast- 
"tw is meant, or a town of the same name (Liv. ix. 
44, x. 14) ; but as we have no other mention of a 
town* of Tifernum in Samniqfn, it is perhaps more 
probabtb that in all these cases the mountain of that 
name is meant. The group thus named is a part of 
that known collectively as the Monte Matete , — one 
of the most conspicuous mountain masses in 8am- 
alum. [SiAMNZUM.] The river Tifemus has a course 
of above 60 miles from its source to the Adriatic, in 
a general direction from SW. to NE. In the lower 
part of its course, after leaving the confines of Sara- 
ninm, it constituted in ancient times the boundary 
between Apulia and the FrentanL (Mel ii. 4. § 6 ; 
Plin. iii. 11. s. 16, 12. s. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 18, 
where the MSS. have Mrcpvos ; but this is pro- 
bably a mistake for Tlcpcpvos.) [E. H. B. j 

TIGAVA CASTRA (IL Ant. p. 38 ; Tigavae, 
Plin. v. 2. s. 1 ; Ttyapa, Ptol. iv. 2. § 26), a fortress 
in Mauretania Gaesariensis, between Oppidum Novum 
and Mailiana, variously identified with ffl-Herba, 
Cantara , Abd-eLKader. 

T1GRA (called Tt 7 « by Procopius, de Aed. iv. 7), 
a fortress in Moesia inferior, near the Danube, and 
between Sexantapriata and Appiaria {I tin. Ant. p. 
222). In the Not L Imp. it is called Tegra. Va- 
riously identified with Marotm and a place near 
Olughwar. [T. H. D.] 

T1GRAN0CERTA (rk Trypcudirspra, Strab. xi. 
pp. 522, 5M; Ptol. v. 13. § 22; 4 TiypavoKipra, 
Plat Lucm.28, &a), literally, the city of Tigranes, 
since mipra (Inert, gerd, or Aorta) meant, in the 
Armenian dialect, (Heaycb. iii. p. 237). The 
later capital of Armenia, built by Tigranes on in 
eminence by the river Nicepborius, a city of oon- 
aidemble size and strongly fortified. It was in a 
great measure populated with Greeks and Mace- 
donians, taken thither by force from Cappadocia 
and Cilicia. After Lucullus gained his victory over 
Tigranes before its walls, he caused a great part of 
the still unfinished town to be pulled down, and 
permitted its kidnapped inhabitants to return to 
their homes. Nevertheless, the town continued to 
exist, though we hear but little of it subsequently 
to this event. (Cf. Strab. IL ec. and xii. p. 539, xvi. 
U 747; App. Mithr. 67; Plot. Lnculi. 25, sqq.; 
Tac, Ann. xii. 50, xiv. 24, xt. 4; Plin. vi. 
9. a. 10.) It has been variously identified with the 
ruins of Sert on the Chabur, with Mejafurbn, and 
with Amid or Amadiak. (See Ainsworth, ii. p. 
361 ; St Martin, i. p. 173; Bitter, Erdk. x. p. 87, 
si pi 106, sqq. ) [T. H. I).] 

TIGRIS, a celebrated river of Asia. We find 
various forms of its name, both in Greek and Latin 
writers. The euifcr and more classical Gr$ek form 
is 6 Ttypift, pm. Tiyprjret (tiered, vi. 20; Xen. 
A nab. iv. 1. § 3; Ait. Anab. vii. 7, Ac.), whilst the 
form t Ttypis, pen. Tlypttot, and sometimes Tiyptot, 
is mors usual among the later writers. (Strab. ii. 

L 79,xv. p. 728* Ptrt, v* 18. § 7; Pint. Loculi 22, 

) Amoaget the Romans the mm. k constantly 
Tigris, with the pm. Tigris and aec. TIgrin and 
Tigrim among the better writers (Virg. Eel l 63; 
Lacan, iii. 261 ; Phn. vL a. 9; Curb iv. 5, Ac,); 
but eometimas Tferidis, Tigridem (Loam, iii. 256; 
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Entrap, ix. ll; Amm. Mare. xxfiL 4 $ 20, Jcc.) 
According to Pliny, the river in the upper part, 
its course, where it flowed gently, was called Digbto; 
bat lower down, where it movef! with more rapidity, 
it bore the name of Tigris, which, in the Median 
language, signified an arrow (e£ Strab. xi. p. 529; 
Curt iv. 9 ; Isid.gr. xii c. 2, ere.) Josephus (AnL 
L 1, 2, sq.),and Ztuaras (Aim. i, 2) mention tost it 
bore the name of Diglad; and in its earliest course 
it is still called Eaghele, JHdechh or DadfM*. 

According to the general testimony of the ancients 
the Tigris rose in Armenia (Xen. A nab. iv. 1. j 3; 
Eratoeth. qp. Strab. iL p. 80; Plin. vi. 27. s. 31; PtoL 
l c., dec.). Diodorus, indeed, places its sources in 
the territory of the Uxii in Persia (xviL 67); bat 
ne has here ^confounded the Tigris with the Ppsi- 
tigrfc. tiwodotus (v. 52) observes that there were 
three riveth bearing the name of Tigris, but that 
they did not spring from the tame source; one 
of them rising in Armenia, aupther in the oountiy 
of the Matieni, whilst he 'pie* not mention the 
origin of the third. These two brancheflfrhich are 
not mentioned by any other ancient writer, are the 
more western and proper octrees of the Tigris in 
Sophene, to the NE. of the cataracts of the Eu- 
phrates. The more eastern of them forms the 


(non 
The i 


little river Nymphiusor 
Batman Su or river of Miqfarajcin.) The union 
of these two sources forms the main western inn of 
the Tigris, which flows for between 100 and 200 
miles, first in * NE., then in a &, and lastly in an 
E. direction, before it joins the main eastern branch 
of the river, about 62 miles SE. of Tigranocerta 
The authors subsequent to Herodotus do not notice 
his correct account of these sources, but confine 
themselves entirely to the eastern branch. Accord- 
ing to Strabo (xi. pp. 521, 529) this rose in Mount 
Niphates, at a distance of 2500 stadia from the 
sources of the Euphrates. But Pliny, who lias 
written in most detail concerning this eastern branch, 
describes it as rising in a plain of Armenia Major, 
at a place called Elegosine (vi. 27. s. 31). It then 
flowed through the nitrous lake of Arethuaa, without, 
however, mingling Its waters with those of the 
lake, and after losing itself at a place called 
Zoroanda (near the present Hater), under a chain of 
the Taurus (the Nimrod Dagh), burst again from 
the earth, and flowed through a second lake, the 
Thospites. After emerging from this, it again ran* 
into the earth with much noise and foiun (cf. Stralj. 
xvL p. 746; Prise. Perieg. 918; Amm. Mare. »in- 
6. § 15, Ac.), and, after a subterranean peerage ot 
25 miles, reappeared at a piece called Nymphaenm 
(cf. Justin, xlii. 3). The account of Strabo, how- 
ever, varies very considerably from the preced ,n £ 
one of Pliny. The former writer mentions mj one 
lake (xi. p. 529), the description of which entirely 
resembles Pliny’s Arethuaa, but which Strabo ca 
Arsene or Thopitis, meaning evidently the Thospi 
of Pliny, the present Wan in Toep, on J™*®". 
situated the town cf Ardtchkch, with which th 
Tigris is in reality quite unconnected. Subeeque 7 
the river approaches the Euphrates in the n g 
bourbood /sM^ faming injhi. W*** 
couree the bonndeiy be tween Assyria and wewr" 
UmJa. Dfodorafifouhii (H» 
erroneously represent It ee flowfog foNtybW** 
which it dreTncTevw UmehT^m 
was connected with the Euphrates 9 ^ 
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course to the &W., It completely unites with {Juft 
river, etaphuse celled by Pliny^ c.) IQO& 

stadia above their common embouchure in tha 
Persian gulf. Many of the ancients were fware $«* 
the two rivers joined one another, and had a corn* 
man mouth (Plin. Strab. ii. p. 79; Procoju 
B. P. i. 17, &o.), whilst others were of opinion that 
the Euphrates had a separate embouchure (Oned- 
critus, ap. Sfew*. *v. p. 729; Arrian, Anab. la; 
and Ind. 41; Nearch. p. 37, Huds.). But even 
those who recognised their junction were net agpftd 
as to which stream it was that received the other,, 
and whether their united course, now the Skt&4* 
Arab , should be called Tigris or Euphrates, Meet 
writers adopted the former name, but Na&rbhos aftl 
Onesicritus preferred that of the Euphrates (qF. 
Arrian, Indie. 41), It Is not imposaible, jiowevor, 
that the Euphrates may at one time hart had a 
separate mouth (of. Plin. I C. ; Ritter, Erdk x. p. 27), 
Then was also a difference of opinion as to the 
number of mouths by which the united stream 
emptied itself into the Persian gulf. Its western 
mouths were entirely unknown to the ancient 
Greeks, as Antiocbus Eplpbaues was the first who 
caused the coast to the W. of the Tigris to be 
accurately surveyed ; and amongst later conquerors, 

1 rajan alone penetrated os far as this neighbour, 
hood. Hence the ancient Greeks, as well as Pliny 
(l c), speak of only one month, the breadth of 
which is given by the latter at 10 miles. Ptolemy, 
however, mentions two mouths (vi. 3. § 2) at a 
distance of 1£ degrees apart, which is confirmed by 
Oneaicntus (ap. Phifostorg. Hitt. Eccl. ui. 7, 8), 
according to whom the island between these mouths 
v-ah inhabited by the Meseni. But probably by the 
eahtem mouth was meant that of the river Eulaeus, 
the present Karun , one arm of which unites with 
the 1 igris, whilst the other falls into the sea by an 
independent mouth. This river was also called 
P isitigris by the ancients (Jlaffiriypis , Strab. xv. p 
729), that is, “the little Tigris,” from the old 
Persian word pas, signifying “ small ; ” whence also 
•iniong the modem Persians it bears the name of 
IbdjIaJit-Kudak, which means the same thing. 
Hence we may explain how the united stream of 
the Tigris and Euphrates itself was throughout its 
tourae called Pasttigris by Borne writers (Stiab. 1. c. ; 
PJm l c); whilst others regarded the Pasitigris as 
quite a separate stream, rising in the territory of 
/ v ^ XU| an< * disemboguing into the Persian gulf 
(Nearch. ap, Strab. I L c., Arrian, Ind. 42; Diodor. 
XVI [ , Curt v. 3, init). This last view would 
make it identical with the present Karun (cf 
hmneir, Mem. p. 59; Goseelin, Recherchet, <fc. H. 

P 86, Bqq ; Vincent, PeripL iii. p. 67, not. &c,). 
fle other affluents of the Tigris were the Nice- 
piorius or Centritis, the Zabatus or Lycus, the 
umadus, the C&prus, the Tomadotus or Torna, 
Pl^rently the same as the Physcus of Xenophon 
u. 4 . § ^S), the Gyndes or Delas, the 
loaspea, and the Coprabea, which fell into the 
oain stream after joining the Eulaeus. All these 
!?J ers Wero on the left or eastern bank of the Tigris. 

o stream of the Tigris was very rapid, and 
according to Strabo (p. 529) from ito very source; 
whilst Pliny (J. c .) more oorreotly ascribes this 
quuUty only to its lower course. It was, in fact, 
owing to the large quantity cf water which the 
Tigris received by means of the canals which 
connected it with the Euphrates, none of which was 
returned through the — channels, owing to the 
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hed of the Tigris bring at a fewer level (Arrian, 
Os*l HviS. S3; Strafe. 4 c.; lor. <M iv, 
14» 43; Lucan, i& 353, &»*) Iu mtimt Hem 
maUT^»hadte«OrtMM In Its warn tea 
to its mouth, mgirnd to mm ito weteut 
the purpose of irrigating the adjoining dMritft 
(cf. Oienu.MMe, i. 2. p 171; Tavernier, tigapN* 
l p, 185; Niebuhr, ifeiw, & p 34S> 
wer, were all cut throe#, to JJpwder, in 
tb improve the navigation, w&cb hsgan as high upi 
•m <¥* (Arrian, t <?,; StnS m, sq.) Between 
JrW anri the oanfijamce of the greater Zab t and. 
d bonrs 1 jommcf abort the latter, there still remains 
An ancient dam of masonry thrown across the stream 
"(Ritter, Jtrdkmde, x. p 3, sqq.). [T. H. D.) 

TIGUADRA, a small island off the coast of 
Spain, opposite the town of Palma, in the island of 
Balearic Major. (Plin. iii. 5. a 11.) [T. H. D.l 
TIGUMNUS PAGUS. [Hjclveiti.1 
1ILADAE (TiAdSw, PtoL vli. 3. § 15), a race 
who lived under the Mons M&eandrus in Western 
India. Thev are probably the same as the Talnctee 
of Pliny (vi. 19. s. 22). [Taluctar.] fV ] 
TILAVEMPTUS(TiAaod«fnrTos : TaglUtsuento), 
a river of Venetia, which has its sources in the 
Alps, above 80 miles from the sea, and after tra- 
versing the broad plain of the Frioul, foils into the 
Adriatio sea between Aquileia and Concordia. 
(Plin. iii. 18. s. 22; Ptol. iii. 1. § 26) It is the 
most considerable river in this part of Italy, and, 
like all the neighbouring rivers, is subject to be 
swollen by floods and winter rains, so that it leaves 
a broad ted of shingle, great part of which is dry 
at ordinary seasons. The name is found iu Pliny 
and Ptolemy; and it is doubtless the sune river 
which is described by Strabo, though without men- 
tioning its name, as separating the territoiy of 
Aquileia from the province of Venetia, and which 
he says was navigable for 1200 stadia from its 
mouth. (Strab. v. p. 214.) This last statement 
is indeed a great exaggeration; but the valley of 
the Tagliamento is one of the natural openings of 
this part of the Alps, and was followed by the line 
of a Homan road, which proceeded from Aquileia 
by Julium Carmcum (Zuglto) over the pass of the 
Monte di Sta Croce into the valley of the GaiL 
[Alpks, p. 110.] 

Pliny speaks (/. c.) of a “ Tilaventum majus 
minusque ” but it is impossible to say what river he 
meant to designate under the latter appellation. 
The name is written in the Tabula “ Tiliabinte,” 
while it assumes very nearly its modern form in the 
Geographer of Ravenna. (Taliamentnm, Geogr. 
Rav. iv. 36 ) [E. H. B.] 

TILENE, in Gallia. The name is File in the 
Table, or Filena as some say. D’Anville altered it 
to Tilene, and he finds the place on a road in the 
Table from AndomAtunum (Langret) to CabU- 
lonum (Chalionsur-Sadne). The place is T*We- 
Ch&teau, the Tile Castrum of the eleventh century. 
Some documents of that time have Tiricastrum and 
Tricastel, and accordingly the place » vulgarly 
called Tre-chdteau or Tri-<Mteau. [G. L,1 

TILPROSSA FONS. [BoiuonA.p. 412, a.) 
TILPHO'SSIUM. or TILPHOSSAETJM. (Boa* 

p 

TUAIBIUM (Geogr B»t. W. 3V), « Twm 
Po»s (/««• ^»*. P-,337), * 
the river Titarue. 5 Hf"!* b * ^ ST 
as the Tribolinm of Pflity («• S*. •• M> w* 
Trigl L 1, “* **J 
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TILURUS, a river of Dalmatia falling into the 
bb& near Dalmininra. (/tin. Ant. p. 337 ; Tab. Pent.) 
Now the Czettina. [T. H. D.] 

TIJfACHUS, a river in Upper Moesia, a tributair 
of the Danube, which it joined between Dorticum 
and Florentiana. (Pirn. iii. 26. s. 29 ; Tab. Peut.) 
Now the TimoL [T. H. D.] 

TIHACUM MAJUS and MINUS (T iaattov, 
Ptol. iii. 9. § 5), two towns of Moesia Superior si- 
tuated on the Timaehus. (Geogr. Rav. iv. 7 ; Tab. 
Peut.') One still exists by the name of Timok; but 
Mannert seeks the larger town near Iperik , and the 
smaller one near Geurguwatz. [T. H. D.] 

TIMAL1NUM, a place in Gallaecia in Hispania 
Tarraconensis (/tin. Ant. pp. 425, 430). Variously 
identified with Villartelm&nil Fontaneira. [T. H.D.] 
TIMA'VUS (Tipavos : Timao), a river of Venetia, 
flowing into the Adriatic sea between Aquileia and 
Tergeste, about 12 miles £. of the fqrrtier city. 
Notwithstanding its classical oelebrity, it is one of 
the shortest of rivers, being formed by copious 
sources which bunt out from the rock at the fool of 
a lofty cliff, and immediately constitute a broad and 
deep river, which has a course of little more than a 
mile before it dischargee itself into the sea. There 
can be no doubt that these sources are the outlets of 
some subterranean stream, and that the account of 
Posidonius (ap. Strab. v. p. 215), who says that the 
river after a course of some length falls into a 
chasm, and is carried under ground about 130 
stadia before it issues out again and falls into the 
sea, is substantially correct. Such subterranean 
passages are indeed not uncommon in Camiota , and 
it is impossible to determine from what particular 
river or lake the waters of the Timavus derive their 
origin; bat the popular notion still regards them as 
the outflow of a stream which sinks into the earth 
near S. Camion , about 13 miles from the place of 
their reappearance. (Cluver. Ital. p. 193.) The 
number of the sources is variously stated : Virgil, 
in the well-known passage in which he describes 
them (Aen. i. 245), reckons them nine in number, 
and this agrees with the statement of Mela; while 
Strabo speaks of seven; and this would appear from 
Serviua to have been the common belief (Serv.aJ Aen. 
i. e .; MeL ii. 4. § 3), which is supported also by Mar- 
tial, while Claud lan follows Virgil (Mart. iv. 25. 6; 
Claudian, <fe VI. Com. Hon. 198). Cluverins, on 
the other hand, could find but six, and some modem 
travellers make them only four. Strabo adds that, 
according to Polybius, all but one of them were salt. 
a circumstance which would imply wme connection 
with the sea, and, according to Cluverius, who 
described them from personal observation, this was 
distinctly the case in his time ; for though at low 
water the stream issued tranquilly from its rocky 
sources, and flowed with a still and placid current 
to the sea, yet at high tides the waters were swollen, 
so ss to rash forth with much greater force and 
volume, and inundate the neighbouring meadows: 
and at such times, he adds, the waters of all the 
sources but one become perceptibly brackish, doubt- 
less from some subterranean communication with 
the sea. (Cluver. Ital p. 194.) It appears from 
this account that VirgiFs remarkable expressions— 

“ Unde per ora novetn, vasto com murnmre mentis 
It more proruptum, et pdago preroit arva son&nti ” 

— are not mere rhetorical exaggerations, but have a 
foundation in fact It was doubtless Anno a refer- 
ence to the same circumstance that, according to 


Polybius (ap. Strab. I. c.), the stream was called 
by the natives “ the Bource and mother of the sea" 
(fxyTtpa riji baXamis.) It is probable that the 
communication with the sea has been choked np, 
as no modern traveller alludes to the phenomenon 
described by Cluverius. The Timao is at present 
a very still and tranquil stream, but not less than 
50 yards broad close to its source, and deep enough 
to be navigable for vessels of considerable «u P . 
Hence it is justly called by Vjrgil “niagnu* 
Timavus” (Eel. viii. 6); and Ansonius speak* of 
the “ aequoreus amnia Tirnavi " (Clar. Urb. xiv. 


34). 

Livy speaks of the “ lacum Tirnavi,” by which 
he evidently means nothing more than the basin 
formejt by the waters near th$ir source (Liv. xh. 
1): it was close to this that the Roman consul 
A. Manlius established his cainp, while C. Furius 
with 1 0 ships appears to have ascended the river 
to the same point, where their combined camp was 
attacked and plundered by the latrians. At cording 
to Strabo there was a temple in honour of Diomed 
erected near the sources of the Timavus, with a 
sacred grove attached to i L (Strab. v. p. 214). 
There were also warm springs in the same neigh- 
bourhood, wliich are now known as the Bagni <H S. 
Giovanni. [E. II. B] 

TIMOLAEUM (TipoAfluov), a fort or cantle on 
the coast of Paphlagonia, 40 or 60 stadia to the 
north of Climax, and 100 or 150 stadia from Cape 
Carambis. (Mardan, p. 71; Anon. Peripl. P. E. 

P. 6.) _ [I- &]. 

TIMONI'TIS (T yMMUTti), a district in tbe in- 
terior of Paphlagonia, near the borders of Bithynia. 
(Strab. xii. p. 562; Ptol. v. 1. § 12.) Pliny (y. 
42) mentions its inhabitants under the name of Ti- 
inomaceusea, and Stephanus B. knows Timoniuin 
(Ti potviov) as a fort in Paphlagonia, from which the 
district no doubt derived its name. [L. S.] 

TINA (T»Va or T/rva, Ptol. ii. 3. $ 5), a river on 
the K coast of Britannia Komana, fanning the boun- 
dary between it and Britannia Barbara, and still 
called the Tyne. [T. H. B-] 

TINCONC1UM, in Gallia, ia placed in the luns. 
on a road between Avaricum (Buurgei) and Decetia 
(IHcise). In the Table the name is Tmcollo. The 
distance in the Itins. is the Bame (xx.) from Ava- 
ricuni to Tinconcium (Sancoim), which is named 
Tincentiutn in some middle-age documents. I 0 
Itins. do not’ agree in the distance between Tincon- 
oium and Decetia. P* "J f 

TINFAW, a place in Numidift, 22 miles W. of 
Theveste (/tin. Anl p. 33). According to Lapie, 
the ruins on the Qued Hrhia. [*• H.J 

TINGENTERA, [Tkajcsducta.] 

T1NGIS (Tin*, Strab. iii. p. HO, ri W 
xvii. p. 827; in Ptol. ir. 1. § 5, Tiyya »***•>» 
a very anrient city on tbe N. ooast ot Manre • 
Mela (i. 5) calls it Tinge, Pliny (v. 1. * 1) ^ 
It lay 60 miles W. of the promontoiy of A o 

(/tin. Ant . p. 9, Ac) and 30 miles fr ?|?. Bel V ] , li „ y 
opposite coast of Spain (Plin. I e.\ \ ntwW| 

record the tradition of its foundation by b 
whilst according to Plutarch it ww ug 

Sophs*, a son of Hercules and the widow of An 
(Sort. 9). In that neighbourhood was tbe 
grave of Antaeus, and bis skeleton 60 thio 
(Strab. xvlL 829, cf, I^Uquity 

legends serve at least to todfcefce the j gres » j t 

of tbe place. (Of. Strab. * £4 * f* city 
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(Dion Can. xlviii. 45) , and in the time of Clan- 
dius became a Roman colonf^Plin. I c. ; I tin. Ant. 
8, 12) and the capital of the province of Tingitana. 
It was also a place of considerable trade. How 
Tangier. (T. H. D.] 

TI'NIA (Tevlas: Timia), a small river of Um- 
bria, fulling into the Tiber, a few miles below 
Perusia. The name is given by the ancient geogra- 
phers to the affluent of the Tiber (one of the first 
tributaries which that river receives), but at the 
present day the stream called the Timia loads it* 
name after its junction with the Topino, a mot* 
considerable stream. Four small rivers indeed bring 
down their united waters to the Tiber at this point 
1, the Maroggia , which rises between TotH and 
Spuleto, and brings with it the waters of the Cli- 
tunno, the ancient Cutumnus; *1, the Timia, 
which joins the Clitumnus near Mevania (Be* 
vagna ), 3, the Topino, which descends from the 
Apennines near Noo&ra, and turns abruptly to the 
NW., after receiving the waters of the Timia ; and 
4, the CkiamOi which joins the Topino from the 
N. only 3 miles from the point where it falls into 
the Tiber. Though thus augmented from various 
quarters the Tints was always an inconsiderable 
stream. Pliny speaks of it as navigable with 
difficulty even for boats, and Silins ltalicns calls it 
“ Tiniae ingloriu* humor.” (Sil. Ital. \ in. 452; 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Strab. v. p. 227.) [E. H. R.] 

TINNETIO, a place in Rhaetia, mentioned only 
in the Antonine ltineraiy (p. 277), but still retaining 
its ancient name in the form of Tinzen. [L. S.] 
TINU'RTIUM, in Gallia, is placed m the Itins, 
near the Saone, between Cabillonum (Chat I on) nnd 
Matisco ( Mcicon). The Antonine Itin. marks M.P. 
xxi., leucas xiiii. between Cabillonum and Tmnr- 
tium, which is Tourntu. The Table gives, only 
xii., which appears to be nearer the truth. The 
two Itins. do not agree in the distance between 
Tinurtium and Motisco. Spartianus ( Vita Septtm. 
Severi, c. II) says that Severus defeated Clodius 
Albinas at Tinurtium, or Trinurtinm, for the reading 
is perhaps doubtful. (Is Casaubon, in Aclium Spar- 
tianum notae). Dion (Ixxv. c. 6), Herodian (iii. 7), 
and Eutropius (viii. 18) speak of Clodius Albinus 
being defeated by Severus at or near Lugdunum 
(Lyon). The name Tinurtium appears to be *oine- 
times miswritten Tiburtium. [G. L.] 

TIORA MATIENA. [Aborigines.] 
TIPARENUS, an island off the coast of Her- 
mionis in Argolis, mentioned only by Pliny (iv. 12. 
8. 19). It is frequently identified with Spetzia ; but 
Leake remarks that Tiparenus has no appearance of 
a Greek name, and conjectures that it is an error 
for Tricarenns, the same as the Tricrana of Pau- 
eanius (ii. 34. § 8) and the modem Trtkhvri. 
(Leake, More a,vo1. ii. p. 465; Roes, Wanderungen 
w* Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 21). 

TIP ASA (Tfora<ra, Ptol. iv. 2. § 5). 1. A town in 
Mauretania Gaesariensis, endowed with the jus Latii 
by the emperor Claudius (Plin. v s. 1) and subse- 
quently a Roman colony {Itin, Ant p. 15). It lay 
between Icosium and Caesarea (76.). Procopius 
(#• V. ii. 10) mentions two columns near Tipass in 
the SE. of Mauretania, which had on them the fol- 
lowing inscription in the Phoenician language; u We 
are fugitives from the face of Joshua, the robber, 
and his Bon Nave." Now Tefessad or Tefeaah. 

2. A town in Numidia, on the road from Sicca 
tp Cirta {Itin. Ant p. 41). Now Tebeua or Ti- 
AA r [T.H.D.] 
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TIPHAE. [Siphae.] 

TIPHSAH. [Thapsachs.] 

TIPSUM or TIPSUS (It ffier. p. 6€9> a place 
in Thrace, now Smduhii or Karamui , according 

[J» B.J 

TIRIDA. [Stabulum Dtomkhsl] 

TIRISSA (Ge*)gr. Rav. iv. fi), called by Arrian 
Terpiaias {Per. P. Eu%. p. 24), and in the Tab. 
Pent. Trissa; a fortified place ©o the promontory of 
Tirizis. From its situation on this bold headland 
it was sometimes allied simply 'Ah pa (^eph. B. p. 
53;'Hierocl. p. 637), and hence at present Ekeme 
or Kavamn. [T. H. D.1 ' 

TmiSTASIS (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18; Taphrrcurti, 
ScyL p. 28, Ttpltrreuns, Epist. Phil, ad Ath. ap. 

1) em. p. 159, R.), a town of the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, on the coast of the Propontis. It was in 
eluded in the dominions, of Philip, who in the letter 
above referred to complains that the Athenian 
general Diopeithes had taken it and sold its inhabit- 
ants for slaves (b.c. 340) [Diopeithes, Diet 
Biog."] According to Choiseul, its site is still occu- 
pied by a village bearing the same name. [J. R.) 

TIRIZIS (Tlpiftr, Strab. vii. p 319), a very pro- 
jecting headland of Moesia in the Pontus Euxinus. 
The name varies, being written Tiptfa in Auon. 
{Perip. P. Eux. p. 13), Tipurrpis or Tipitrrpla Atcpa 
by Ptolemy (iii ll) § 8), and Titistis by Mela (ii. 

2) . Now Cape Gtilgrad. [T. H. 1).] 

TIRYNS (T Ipvvs: Eth. TipfoQios : the name is 

perhaps connected with Tvpf>u, Lepsius, Tyrrh. Pe~ 
lasger , p. 13), one of the most ancient cities of 
Greece, lay a short distance SE. of Argos, on the 
right of the road leading to Epidaurus (Paus. ii. 25. 

§ 8), and at the distance of 12 stadia from Nau- « 
plia. (Strab. viii. p. 373.) Its massive walls, 
which have b?en regarded with wonder in all ages, 
are said to have been the work of the Cyclopes, 
and belong to the same age as those of Mycenae. 
(Paus. ii. 16. § 5, ii. 25. § 8, vii. 25. § 6, ix. 36. § 

5; Strab. 1. c.; Plin. vii. 56. 6. 57.) Hence Homer 
calls the city T ipvvs Tuxideoa’a. {II. ii. 559.) 
Pindar speak* of the KwAcJnria irp6$upa of Tiryns 
(Fragm. 642, ed Bbckh), and Pausanias Bays that 
the walls are not less worthy of admiration than the 
pyramids of Egypt (ix. 36. § 5.) In another pas- 
sage he describes the walls as consisting of wide 
masses of stone (fyryol \l$oi), of such a size, that a 
yoke of oxen could not stir the least of them, the 
interstices being filled in' with smaller stones to 
make the whole more compact and solid. (Pans. ii. 
25. § 8.) The foundation of Tiryns ascends to the 
earliest mythical legends of the Argda. It was 
Baid to have derived its name from Tiiyns, the son 
of Argus (Paus. ii. 25. § 8), and to have been 
founded by Proetus. (Strab. viii. p. 372; Pans. ii. 
16. § 2 ) According to the common tradition, Me- 
gapenthes, the son of Proetus, ceded Tiryns to 
Perseus, who transmitted it to his descendant Elec- 
tryon. Alcmena, the daughter of Eleotryon, mar- 
ried Amphitryon, who would have succeeded to the 
crown, had he not been expelled by Sfchendiis, king 
of Argoe. Their son Hercules afterwards regained 
possession of Tiryns, where be lived for many years, 
and hence is frequently called Tiiynthius by the 
poets. (Hes. Scut. 81; Pind. OL x. 37, istfce t» ri. 
89; Virg. Am. vii. 662; Ov. Met rii. 410.) Al- 
though Tiryns was thus closely connected with the 
Heraclidae, yet the city remained hi the handa df 
the old Achaean population after the return of tbe 
Heraclidae and the conquest of Pdopwmesns hy the 
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Dorians. The strong fortress of Tiryns was dan- 
gerous to the neighbouring Dorian colony of Argos. 
After tiie dreadful defeat of the Argives by Cleo- 
meoes, their slaves took possession of Tiryns and 
held it for many years, (Herod, vi. 83.) In the 
Persian War the Tirynthians sent some men to the 
battle of Pl&taea. (Herod, iz. 28.) Subsequently 
their city was taken by the Argives, probably about 
the same time as Mycenae, b. c. 468. The lower 
city was entirely destroyed; the citadel was disman- 
tled; and the inhabitants fled to £pidaurus and 
Halieis, a town on the coast of Hermionis. (Strab. 
viiL p. 373 ; Ephorus, ap. Steph. B. s. v. *AAt«Is ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. II ii. 559, p. 286,) It was pro- 
bably owing to this circumstance that Stephanos B. 
(a. v. T tpvvs) was led into the mistake of saying 
that Tiryns was formerly called Halieis. The Ti- 
rynthians, who did not succeed in effecting their 
escape, were removed to Argos. (Pans. ii. 25. § 8.) 
From this time Tiryns remained uninhabited; and 
when Pausanias visited the city in the second cen- 
tury of our era, he saw nothing but the remains of 
the walls of the citadel, and beneath them towards 
the sea the so-called chambers of the daughters of 
Proetus. No trace of the lower city appears to have 
been left. The citadel was named Licymna, after 
Licymnius, son of Electryon, who was slain at Tiryns 
by Tleptolemus, son of Hercules. (Strab. vii. p. 373 ; 
Pind. 01. vii. 47.) Hence Statius calls the marches 
in the neighbourhood of Tiryns “ stagna Licymnia.” 
( Theb . iv. 734.) Theophrastus represents the Ti- 
iyntbians as celebrated for their laughing propen- 
sities, which rendered them incapable of attention 
to serious business (ap. A then. vi. p. 26 J, d.). 

The ruins of the citadel of Tiryns are now culled 
Paled AndplL They occupy the lowest and flattest 
of several rocky hills, which rise like islands out of 
the plain. The impression which they produce 
upon the beholder is well described by CoL Mure: 
“This colossal fortress is certainly the greatest 
curiosity of the kind in existence. It occupies the 
table summit of an oblong hill, or rather knoll, of 
small extent or elevation, completely encased in 
masses of enormous stones, rudely piled in tiers one 
above another, into the form alternately of towers, 
curtain walls, abutments, gates, and covered ways. 
There is not a fragment in the neighbourhood 
indicating the existence of suburb or outer town at 
any period; and the whole, rising abruptly from the 
dead level of the surrounding plain, produces at a 
distance an effect very similar to that of the hulk 
of a man-of-war floating in a Jmrbour,” The 
length of the summit of the rook, according to Col. 
Leake’s measurement, is about 250 yards, the 
breadth from 40 to 80, the height above the plain 
from 20 to 50 feet, the direction nearly N. and S. 
The entire circuit of the walls still remains more or 
less preserved. They consist of huge masses of 
stone piled upon one another, as Pausanias describes. 
The wall is from about 20 to 25 feet in thickness, 
and H had two entrances, one on the eastern, and 
the other' on the southern side. “In its general 
design the fortress appears to have consisted of an 
upper and lower enclosure of nearly equal dimen- 
sions, with an intermediate platform, which may 
have eerved for the defence of the upper castle 
against an enemy in possaoebn of the tower. The 
southern entrance led by as secret to the left into 
the upper kckfure, and by a direct passage between 
the upper inclosure and the eastern wall of the far- 
inas into the tower tacfesurs, having atoo a branch 
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to the left into the middle platform, the entrance into 
which last was nearly opposite to the eastern gate. 
Besides the two principal gates, there was a postern 
in the western side. On either side of the greet 
southern entrance, that is to say, in the eastern as 
well as in the southern wall, there were galleries 
in the body of thg wall of singular construction. I n 
the eastern wall, where they are better preserved, 
there are two parallel passages, of which the outer 
has six recesses or niches in the exterior wall. These 
niches were probably intended to serve for the pro- 
tracted defence of the gallery itself, and the galleries 
for covered communications leading to towon or 
places of arms at the extremity of them. The pas- 
sage which led directly from the southern entrant*, 
between the upper inclosure and the eastern wall 
into the lower division of the fortress, was about 12 
feet broad. About midway, then still , exists an 
immense door-post, with a hole in it for a bolt, 
showing that the passage might be closed upon oc- 
casion. The lower inclosure of the fortress was of 
an oval shape, about 100 yards long and 40 bread ; 
its walls formed an acute angle to the north, and 
several obtuse angles on the east and west Of the 
upper inclosure of the fortress very little remains. 
There is some appearance of a wall of separation, 
dividing the highest part of all from that next to the 
southern entrance ; thus forming four interior divi- 
sions besides the passages.” (Leake.) The general 
appearance of these covered galleries is shown in 
the accompanying drawing from Gell’s Itinerary. 
(Leake, JHorea, vol. ii. p. 350, seq.; Mure, Taw in 
Greece , vol. it p. 173, seq., Curtins, Peloponnuos, 
vol. ii. p. 388, seq.) 
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TISAEUM (Turwer: Bartyia), a lofty moun- 
tain on the promontory of Aeantium in Magnesia in 
Thessaly, at tlte entrance of the Psgeasmn gulf, on 
which stood a temple of Artemis, and where in b.c. 
207 Philip V., ton of Demetrius, caused watch-fires 
to be lighted, k order to obtain immediate knowledge 
of the movements of the Homan fleet. , (Apoll. Rood. 
1. 568; Vah Flaca «. 6; Polyb. x.42; Li*. « vw - 
5 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 887.) 

TI6CANUS (Jornand. Get 5), or Tysca (b. 
84; Geogr. Bar. if. U); • ri«r » Thr*c«, « < r>- 
batary of the Danube, the modern Tkdu, [T.H. 

TISEBARICfi. [TmiKBABiOA.J 

TI'SIA (Tieto: Etk. TwrutmO, * twrn * 'Z 
Bruttii, mentioned by Appkn k hie eccountof the 
operations of Hannibal k that country, ft “ 
occupied by that general with * Cartha^nhin 
risen, but was betrayed by one of *e 
the hands of the Homans, who held it for a sb 


TISSA. 

learn that it was besieged without success by the 
leaden of the Italian forces "ihihog the Soda! War. 
(Diod. xxxvii. Fxc. Phot p. 240.) On both eCoa- 
gions it appean as a strong fortress, aitftated appa- 
rently in the neighbourhood of Rhegium; but no 
other mention is found of the city, which is not No- 
ticed by any of the geographers, and must probably 
have ceased to exist, like so many of the smaller 
towns of Brnttinm. The name is, however, found in 
Stephanas of Byzantium, who confirms the correct- 
ness of the form Tieia, found in Appian. (Stub* 
B. *. o.) Its site ia wholly uncertain. [E. H. f,] 
TISSA (Threra, Ptol. ; Tfmi, Steph. B.: Etk. 
Turtrcuos, Tissiensis, Cic., Tissinensis, Kin.), a town 
in the interior of Sicily, repeatedly mentioned by an- 
cient authors, hut without any due to its position. 
As its name is cited from Phi list os by Stephanus of 
Byzantium (s. w.), it most have existed as aSicuBan 
town from an early period, bnt its name is not found 
'n history. Under the Romans it continued to sub- 
sist as a municipal town, though a very small place. 
Cioero calls it ** perparv* et tenuis ci vitas,” and 
hilius ItalicuB also terms it u parvo nomine Tisse ” 
(Cic. Verr iii. 38; Sil. Ital. xiv. 267.) It is again 
noticed by Pliny and Ptolemy among the towns of 
the interior of Sicily, but all trace of it is subse- 
quently lost. The only clue to its site is derived 
from Ptolemy, who places it in the neighbourhood of 
Aetna. It has been fixed by Cluverius and others 
on the site of the modern town of Randazzo , at the 
northern foot of Aetna, but this is a mere conjecture. 
(Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol. iii. 4. § 12; Cluver. Sicil. 
p. 308 ) [E. H. B.] 

TIT ACID AE. [Attica, p 330, a.] 

TITANE (Tirdiij, Pans. ; Tfrovo, Steph. B. 
«• 9 . : Etk. Ttrdvios), a place in the Sicyonia, upon 
the left bank of the Asopus, distant 60 stadia from 
Sicyon, and 40 from Phlius. It was situated upon 
the summit of a bill, where Titan, the brother of 
the Sun, ta said to have dwelt, and to have given 
his name to the spot. It was celebrated for a temple 
of Asdepius, reported to have been built by Alex- 
ander, the son of Machaon, the non of Asclepius. 
This temple still existed in the time of Pausanias, 
in the middle of a grove of cypress trees, in which 
the servants of the god attended to the patients who 
came thither for the recovery of their health. 
Within the temple stood statues of Asclepius and 
Hygieia, and of the heroes Alexanor and Euamerion. 
There was also a temple of Athena at Titane, situ- 
ated upon a hill, and containing an ancient wooden 
statue of the goddess. In descending from the hill 
there was an altar of the Winds. (Paus. ii. 1 1. §§ 
5-8, ii. 12. § 1 , ii, 27. § 1.) Stephanos B. 
(*• refers the Tirdroid t« Aev*& xdpifva of 
Homer (//. ii. 735 ) to Titane, but thoee words in- 
dicate a mountain in Thessaly. [Vol. L p. 248, b.] 
J rnins of Titane were first discovered by Ross. 
Loake heard that there were acme ancient foun- 
dations on the summit of the hill above LMpeti, 
™ch he supposed to be the remains of the temple 
of Asclepius at Titane ; but although Hellenic 
remains exist at this site, there can be no doubt 
that Titane is represented by the more important 
™edAoi<r©n situated further 8 ., and a frw minutes 
N. of the village of Voivfada. This PaUohastron 
stands upon a projecting spur of the mountains 
*hioh run eastward towards the Asopus, and ter- 
minate just above the river in a small hill, which 
“ wnxmnded by beautiful Hellenic walls, rising to 
the height of 20 or aOft.cn the S. and SW. aide, 
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and Banked by three or four qnadrangtdar towers. 
On this hill there stands a idupt* flLTmkm, 
containing fr ag m ents of Doric ctiaam* Twwwa 
evidently the aerepoUa of the ancient city, aadfcmfr 
stood the temple Athena mentioned by Piglsnifti 
The other parts of this projecting ridge are cheered 
with ancient foundation* ; and upon this part of id ie 
mountain the temple of Agetepfas must have stood. 
(Leake, Mona, vet iii. p, 354, aeq. ; Ross, fieism 
ins Petopmm a, p. 42, esq.; Oortme, Pehponmot. 
vol. it p, 500, seq.) 



PLAN OP TITANB. 

A. Village of Votvonda. 

1. Acropolis of Titane. 

2. Temple of Asclepius and surrounding Buildings. 

TI'TANUS. [AsteriumJ 
TITARE'SIUS. [Thessalia, p 1166, a.] 
TITARUS. [Thessalia, p. 1166, a.] 
TITHOREA. [Neon.] 

TITHRO'NIUM (TiQpwviov : Eth. Ttdpwvi^s), 
a frontier town of Phocis, on the side of Dons. Livy, 
who calls it Tritonon, describes it as a town of Dons 
(*xviii. 7), but all other writers place it in Phocis. 
It was destroyed by the army of Xerxes together 
with the other Phocian towns. It is placed by Pau- 
sanias in the plain at the distance of 15 stadia from 
Amphicleia. The site of lithronium is probably in- 
dicated by some ruins at Mulki below Verzana, where 
a torrent unites with the Cephissus. (Herod, viii. 
33; Pans. x. 3. § 2, x. 33. § 11; Steph. B. #. v.; 
Leake, Northern Greece , vol. ii. p. 87.) 
TITTHIUM. [Epidaurds, p. 841, a.] 
TITULCIA, a town of the Carpetani in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, on the road from Emerita to 
CaesarangUBta (/tin. Ant. pp. 436, 438, &O It 
seems to be the same town called Tiroveuelu by 
Ptolemy (ii. 6 . § 57). Variously placed near Tor- 
rejon, at Getqfe, and at Bayona. [T. EL D.] 
TITYRUS (T Irvpos, Strab. x. p. 479), a moun- 
tain in the NW. part of Crete, not for from Cydonia. 
Upon it was the sanctuary or temple called Dio- 
tynnaeum. (Strab. «5.) One of its spun formed 
the headland also called Tityrua (Stadiatm. p. 302) 
or Psacum. ( Cape Spado.) [T. H. D.] 

TIUS or TIUM (Tfot or Tlov: Eth . T mis), a 
town on the coast of Bithynia, or, according to others, 
belonging to Paphlagonia. It was a Greek town 
situated at the mouth of the river Billaeus, and 
seems to have belonged to Paphlagonia until Prusias 
annexed it to Bithynia. (Memnon, 17—18; Pomp. 
Mela, i. 19; Mercian, p. 70; Arrian, Peripl P. E. 
p. 14; Anon. Peripl P. E . p. 2.) In Strabo's (*ik 
pp. 542, 548, 565) time, Tins was only a mall 
place but remarkable as the birthplace of Philetae- 
rus, the founder of the royal dynasty of Pergamum. 
(Comp. Plin. vi. 1.) There are coins of This as lata 
as the reign of Gallieuus, on which the ethnio name 
appears as Trawl, T#foi, and Tetawi. (Sestfed, 
pf 71 ; Eckhel, u. p. 438.) [L. «,) ■ 

TLOS (TA«Sr or TA«r), an ancieiit and important 
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city of Lycia, It is not often mentioned by ancient ] 
writers, but we know from Artemidorus (op. Strab. 
xiv. p. 665) that it was one of the b!x cities form- 
ing tile Lycian confederacy. Strabo only retnaiks 
further that it was situated on the road to Cibyra. 
(Comp. Plin. v, 28 j Ptol. v. 3. § 5; Steph. B. s. v 
HjerocL p. 659.) Until recently the site of this 
town was unknown, though D’Anville had correctly 
conjectured that it ought to be locked for in the vul % 
ley of the X&nthns, Sir C. Fellows was the first mo- 
dem traveller who saw and described its beautiful 
remains, the identity of which is established beyond 
a doubt by inscriptions. These ruins exist in the 
upper valley of the Xantbus, at a little distance 
from its eastern bank, almost due north of the city 
of Xantbus, and about 5 miles from the village of 
Poorer. They are, says Sir Charles, very extensive, 
consisting of extremely massive buildings, suited 
only for palaces; the design appears to be Roman, 
but not the mode of building nor the inscriptions. 
The original city must have been demolished in very 
early times, and the finely wrought fragments are 
now seen built into the strong walls, which have 
fortified the town raised upon its ruins. The thea- 
tre was large, and the moat highly and expensively 
finished that be had seen; the seats not only are of 
marble, but the marble is highly wrought and has 
been polished, and each seat has an overhanging 
cornice often supported by lions' paws. There are 
also ruins of several other extensive buildings with 
columns; but the most striking feature in the place 
is the perfect honeycomb formed in the sides of the 
aaopol|s by excavated tombs, which are cut out of 
the rock with architectural ornaments, in the form 
of triangles, &c., some showing considerable taste. 
(Fellows, Aria Minor, p. 237, foil., Lycia , p. 132, 
folk, where some of the remains are figured and a 
number of inscriptions given.) [L. S.] 

TMARUS. [Dodona, p. 783, b.] 

TMOLUS (T/uiAoy), a mountain range on the 
south of Sardes, forming the watershed between the 
basins of the Hennas in the north and the Cayster 
in the south, and being connected in the east with 
Mount Meesogis. It was said to liave received its 
name from a Lydian king Timolus, whence Ovid 
(Afek vi. 16) gives this name to the mountain it- 
self. Mount Tmolus was celebrated for the ex- 
cellent wine growing on its slopes (Virg. Georg, ii. 
97 ; Senec. Phoen. 602; Eurip. Bacch. 55,64; Strab. 
xiv. pi 637 ; Plin. v. 30). It was equally rich in 
metals ; and the river Pactolus, which had its source 
in Mount Tmolus, at one time carried from its in- 
terior a rich supply of gold. (Strab. xiii. pp. 591, 
610, 625; Plin. xxxiii. 43; corap. Horn. 11 ii. 373; 
Aeach. Pen, 50; Herod, i. 84, 93, v. 101 ; Ptol. v. 
2. ( 13; Dion. Per. 691.) On the highest summit 
of Mount Tmolus, the Persians erected a marble 
watch-tower commanding a view of the whole of the 
surrounding country (Strab. xiii. pi 625). The Turks 
now cull the mountain Bom Pagh. (Richter, Wall- 
fahrtm, pp. 512, 519.) [L. S.] 

TMOLUS, a town of Lydia, situated on Mount 
Tmolus, which was destroyed during the great 
earthquake in a. b. 19. (Tee. Aim. ii 47 ; Plin. v. 
30; Rnsab. Chrm. ad Am x VI Tib.; HicepL CalL 
i. 17.) Some coins am extant with the inscription 
TpwAtiroN'. (Sestini, p, 114.) [L. &] 

TO'BIUS (Trffiet or Ted* to, PtoL ii. 6. § 5), a 
river on the waiters cosat of Britanoia Bomapa, now 
the Towy. [T.H.D.l 

. TOCAE (Ttojou), a very large city of Numidia, 


mentioned only by Diodorus (xx. 57), is perhaps the 
same as Tuoca. 

TOCHARI (Teapot, Ptol. vi. 11. § 6), a power- 
ful Scythian people in Bactriaoa, which «|so spread 
itself to the E. of the Jaxartee ever a portion of 
Sogdiana, and even ae far as the bordantcf Series. 
(Plin. vi 17. e.*20: Aram. Mare, xxfiL 6. fi 
m [T.H.D.]* 

TOOOLOSIDA (T<wcoA(kn5a, Ptol. iv. 1. 8 u), 
the most southern place in the Roman possession in 
Mauretania Tragitana. (Itm. Ant. p. 23 ) Variously 
identified with Magilla } Fortin near Sidi Caueni, 
and Mergo or Aiqergo. [T. H. D.l 

TOCQSANNA ('J 'ottoodyva, Ptol. vii. 2. | 2), 
a river which falls into the Bay of Bengal at its RE. 
end. It is probably that now called the river of 
Arracan, which is formed by the junction near its 
mouth of three other rivers. (Lassen, Map cfAnc. 
India.) [VI. 

TODUC AE (T oGovkou, also AwntuctTobolmms, 
Ptol. iv. 2. § 21), a people in Mauretania Coesarien- 
ais, on tbe left bank of the Ampsaga. [T. H. D.l 

TOE'SOBIS (Totcro&s, PtolTii. 3. § 2), a river os 
the western coast of Britannia Pomona, now the 
Conway. [T. H. IX] 

TOGARMAH. [Armenia.] 

TOGISONUS (Bacchiglione), a river of Venetia, 
mentioned only by Pliny, who describes it as flowing 
through the territory of P&tavinm, and contributing 
a part of its waters to the artificial canals called 
the Fossiones Philistine©, as well as to form the 
port of Brundulns (Plin. iii. 16. s. 20.) The 
rivers in this part of Italy have changed their 
course so frequently that it is very difficult to iden- 
tify them : but the most probable conjecture is that 
the Togisonus of Pliny is the modern Bacchiglione, 
one arm of which still flows into the sea near the 
Porio di Brondolo , while tlie other joins the 
Brenta (Medooctu) under the walls of Padom 
(Pataviiim). [E. H. B.] 

T0LB1ACUM, in North Gallia, on the road from 
Augusta Trevirorum (Trier) to Colonia Agrippina 
( Cologne ). The distance of Tolbiacum from Co- 
lonia is xvi. in the Antonina Itin. Tolbiacum is 
Zulpich , south-west of Bonn, on the direct road from 
Trier to Cologne. The words “ vicus superaornm ” 
or “ vicus supenorum,” which occur in the MSS. of 
the Itin. after the name “ Tolbiaco,” have not been 
explained. Several writers have proposed to alter 
them. Tacitus (Hist. iv. 79) place* Tolbiacum 
within the limits of the territaiy of tlie Agnppi- 
nenses or tbe Colonia Agrippina. [ G * 

TOLENTI'NUM or TOLLENTI'NuM (£& 
Tolentinas, fitis: Tolentmo ), a town of Picenum, in 
tlie valley of tha Flusor or CMenU, about 12 nul* 
below Cameriaum (Camerimo). It ie mentioned oy 
Pliny among tha municipal towns of Picennm, an_ 
its mnnicipai rank is attested by the Liber Col - 
arum, which mentions tbe “agw* Tahmtows, ^ 
by inscriptions. (Plin. iil 18. e. lb; WJ P* 

226, 259 ; Orell. /floor. 2474 ; Orots^i^PPjj 4 - 
2, 410. 2.) Tha modem city of r*fe«**, 
retains tha anoient site as wallas 
on tha present highroad from Romo to Ancona » 

the name is not found in tbs Itineraries l. 


b name is not touno m we *^ y 

TOLE'NUS (Turm*l » river of CenWI JW. 
wuich rises in the meontaiaa Mdmm 
the lake Fusion*, flows within a short ^ 

the walls of the former city, and AdU 
nus a few mike below Beat* Its vm$ * ^ 
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tion^d only by Ovid and Orosius, in reference to a 
great battle fought on its bakk& during the floofo j 
War, between the Roman consol Rotilius and the 
Marsi, in which the Romans were defeated With 
great slaughter and Rotilius himself slain ("Ovid, 
Fast vi. 565; Oros. v. 18.) [E, H. R.) 

TGLE'RIUM (Testov, Steph. B. : Eth.Tokef&os, 
Toleriensia; Valmontone f), an ancient town of 
Latium, the name of which occurs in tbe early 
Roman history, bat wbksh appears to have ceased to 
exist at an early period. Its name k found hr«he j 
list given by Dionysius of the thirty Latin cities ! 
wiiich formed the league in % a 498 (DionySv r. ! 
61, according to the Vatican *ts.; Niebuhr, vol, h . 
note 21): and it ia again mentioned among tU 
places taken by Coriolanua at the head of the 
Volsdan army in b.c. 486 (Diouys. viii. 17; Plat 
CorioL 28). According to the narrative given by 
Dionysius, and by Plutarch who copies him, it was j 
the first place attacked by Coriolamus in that cam- 
paign, and its reduction was followed in succession 
by that of Bela, LaUcum, Pedum and Coriwo. It 
is singular that no mention of Tolerium occurs in 
the narrative of the same operations by Livy (ii. 39), 
and it seems probable that the name of Trebiam, 
which is found in that author (for which the best 
MSS. give Trebitim), is a corruption for Tolerium, a 
name otherwise little known and therefore liable to 
alteration by copyists. (Cluver. Ital. p. 969 ; 
Bormann, Alt- Latinische Chorographie , p. 203.) 
The only other notice of Tolerium is found in Pliny, 
who enumerates the * 4 Tolerieuses ” among the j>o- 
puli” of Latium who had formerly shared in the 
sacrifices on the Alban Mount, but were in his time 
utterly extinct (ui. 5. a. 9). We have no account 
of the period of its destruction or final decay The 
only clue to its position is that derived from the 
narratives above referred to, and it seems very doubt- 
ful how far we are justified in drawing strict topo- 
graphical inferences from such relations. It may, 
however, be admitted as probable that Tolerium was 
situated in the same neighbourhood with Bola, 
Labicum, and Pedum; and the conjecture of Nibby, 
who would place it at Valmontone, derives at least 
Borne support from the circumstance that the latter 
town stands just at the source of the river Sacco, 
called in ancient times the Trerus or Tolerus 
[Trbrus]. The name of Valmontone, is of modem 
origin, but it in all probability occupies an aucient 
rite: some vestiges of its ancient walls are still 
visible, as well as some remains of Roman date, 
while the scarped sides of the rocks which surround 
it, and render the pobitiononeof great natural strength, 
abound in ancient sepulchres. Gell, however, regards 
it as the site of Vitellia rather than Tolerium, a 
conjecture which has also much to recommend it. 

L vitellia.] Valmontone is 5 miles S. of Palestrina 
and about 3 miles beyond Lugnano , on the line of 
the modem Via Latina, and 26 from Rome. (Nibby, 
Vint °rni, voL iii. pp. 370, 377 ; Gell, Top . of Pome, 
P* «6; Abeken, Mktel-Italien, p. 76.) [E. H. B.] 
TOLE'TUM (T^ror, Ptol. ii. 6. § 57: Eth. 
loletani, Plin. iii. 3. 8.4; Orelli, Inner, no. 980), 
the capital oi the Garpetani, in Hispania Tar- 
situated on the Tagus, and on the road 
r 0 ® ™cnta to Caesar&ugusta, and connected also 
hyanother road with Laminium. (/fm. Ant. pp, 438, 
It was a ve rj strong town, though only of 
Moderate size, and finned for its manufacture of 
jnna and steaLware. (Liv. xxxv. 7, 22, xxxix, 30; 
^ Cgneg. 341; «f. Hioano, Dicdon. viii. p. 


453.) According to an old Spanish tradition, To- 
ledo was founded In the year 54ft 8. e. by &Wfeh 
colonists, who named it Tokdoch, that is, * math* 
of people ” whence We might perhaps infe^p-Fboek/.' 
nician settlement (Of. Sfmauo, L <?.; Puet&>$MKV 
vein, i. p. 27.) It k still called Toledo, drift***. ■ 
tains several remains *f Roman juitiqufti^wA 
especially the ruins of a. circus. (Of. Flores, JSft 
Sagr. v. p. 22; Puente, L p. 165 , seq.) (T. IL jif 

TOLIAPJft (T Ptei. it 3. § a -0mM 
wlaftd on the E. coast Of Albion, opposite lei 'the 
cwwtry of the Triaobames., 'Sfapw seems thriMf 
iefeud with taMch it is at aft passible to identify te; 
yet it Iks farther S. tlian the account of Ptolemy 
appears to indicate. [T. H. D.] 

TGLIRTOBOGH, T0LLSTOBOGI, or T GL1S- 
TOBOIL [Galatia.] 

TOLLENTl'NUM. [Tolswtinum.] 

TOLOBIS, a toast town of the lleroaones, in 
Hispania Tarrawmensis, (Mela, ii. 6.) [T. H. D.] 

TO'LOPHON (ToAo<p«»*: Eth. ToAocp&vios'), a 
town of the Locri Ozolae, possessing a large harbour 
according to Dieaearchus (66; comn. Thuc. Hi. 101; 
Steph. B. 8. v .). According to Leuke it occupied 
the valley of KiselL (. Northern Greece , vol. ii. p. 
620 .) 

TOLO'SA or THOLO'SA (ToA&atra, ToAwcra, 
T6\oaa, Dion Cass, xxxviii. c. 32 : Eth. Tolosates, 
Tulosenses, Tolosani), in Gallia, is Toulouse, in the 
department of Haute- Garonne , on the right bank 
of the Garonne. 

The identity of Tolosa and Toulouse is easily 
proved from the Itineraries and other evidence. In 
Caesar’s time Tolosa was within 
(R. G. i. 10.) When Caesar is 
tion ot theHelvptii to migrate into the country of the 
Santones, he remarks that the San tones are not far 
from the territory of the Tolosates, who are in the 
Provincia. He considered that it would be dan- 
gerous to the Provincia if the warlike Helvetii, the 
enemies of Rome, should be so near to an open 
country, which produced a great deal of grain. 
The commentators have found some difficulty in 
Caesar’s expression about the proximity of the San- 
tones and, the Tolosates, for the Nitiobriges and 
Petrooorii were between the Santones and the Tolo- 
sates ; but Caesar only means to say that the Hel- 
vetii in the country of the Santones would be dan- 
gerous neighbours to the Provincia. In Caesar’s 
time Tolosa and Carcaso, both in the basin of the 
Garonne , were fully organised as a part of the 
Provincia ; for when P. Croesus invaded Aquitania, 
he summoned soldiers from the muster-rolls of these 
towns to join his, army. (B. G. iii. 20.) Tolosa 
being situated on the neck of land where Gallia is 
narrowest [Gallia Transalpina, Vol. I. p. 940] 
and in a position easy of access from the west, 
north, And east, was one of the places threatened by 
the Galli in the great rising of B. c. 52; but Caesar 
with his usual vigilance protected the province on 
this side by placing a force at Tolosa. (B. G* 
vii. 7.) 

Tolosa was an old town of the Volcae Tectosag** 
which existed probably many oenturies before it 
was conquered by the Romans. A great quantity 
of gold and silver was collected there, the gold the 
produce of the auriferous region near the Pyrenees^ 
and both the precious metals the offerings *f Gallic 
superstition. The treasure was kept in chan ta 
in the temples, and also in saored tank*. . W* is 
the story of Posidonius (Strife* iv. p. 133), who had 


the Roman P*g*incia. 
speaking of thfcmten- 
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travelled in Gallia; and it U more probable than 
the tradition that the goM of Tolosa was the pro- 
duce of the plunder of Delphi by B returns and 
hie men, among whom it is said there were some 
Tectosages (Justin, xxariL c. 8); for it is very 
doubtful if any of Brennus’ soldiers got back to 
Gallia, if we admit that they came from Gallia. 
Tolosa vrae in some kind of alliance with Borne 
(Dion Cass, xzxiv. 97) about b. c. 106 ; but the 
Teutooes and Cunbri at this time had broken into 
Gallia, and feu* or policy induced the Tolosates to 
side with them. Q. Serviliua Gaepio (consol a. o. 
106) made this a pretext for attacking Tolosa, 
which he took and plundered of its treasures, either 
in b. c. 106 or in the following year. This act of 
sacrilege was supposed to have been punished by 
the gods, for Caepio was defeated by the Cimbri 
B. a 105, and his army was destroyed. (Liv. Epit 
67; Oroaius, v. 15; Gell. iii. 9.) The treasure of 
Tofosa never reached Rome, and perhaps Caepio 
himself hud hold of some of it. However this may 
be, the ** Aurum Tolosanum " became a proverb. 
All who had touched the consecrated treasure came | 
to a miserable end. It seems that there was in- 


quiry made into the matter at Rome, for Cioero 
{De Nat Deorvm, iii. 30) speaks of a “ quaastk) 
a on TdosanL” 

The Tolooani or Tolosates were that division of 
the Tectosages which was nearest to the AquiUnl 
A place called Fines, between Tolosa and Carcaao, 
denotes the boundary of the territory of Tolosa in 
that direction, as this term often indicates a terri- 
torial limit hi the Roman geography of Gallia 
[Fobs] ; and another place named Fines marks 
the ' boundary on the north between the Tolosates 
and t^e (jadurd. 

Pliny (iiL 4) mentions Tolosa among the Op- 
ptda Latina of Narbonensis, or those towns which 
had the Latinitas, and, as Ptolemy (ii. 10.. § 9) 
names it a Cokmia, we must suppose that it 
was made a Colonia Latina. Tolosa maintained its 


importance under the Empire. Ansonius {Ordo 
Neb. Urb. xii.) describes Tolosa as surrounded by a 
brick wall of great circuit and as a populous city, 
which had sent out inhabitants enough to found 
four other dries. The name Palladia, which Martial 
{Ep. ix. 101), Sidooius Apollinaria, and Ausomius 
give to Tolosa appears to refer to the cultivation of 
the liberal acts in this Gallic city — 


11 Te sUri Palhriiae antetulit toga docta Tokme.” 
(Anson. Parent, in. 6; and Comment. Profess. 
JBmrdsg* xvii. 7.) [G. L.) 

TOLOUS, a place of the llergetoa in Hispania 
Tameooancia. <JW* An t p. 391.) Probably Mon* 

"’tOUABTJS. [Dmxhu, p. 483, ^ 

TOME'RUS (Tspqpet, Arrian, Imd. 24), a river, 
or lather torrent of Gedrosia, called Toaberos or 
Tombsros by PHny(vi 23. e. 25. § 93, ed. Si%.), 
and Tubero by M*3a (Hi. 7). According to the £e- 
tancee in Arrian, this river is the Mukhut or 
BinguL 

TOMEUS. flfamftu, p. 341, b.) 

TOMW or TOMI {Tbpu$ t Mb. riL p. 319; 
Or. TV. RL 9. 33; Geegr. Bay. It. 6, Ac.: T 6pm, 
PtoL fii. la f 8; Tom FUn. iv. 11. a 13; Stat 
8.1% 255 i Mt Ant p. 227, Ac.; Jte Mri%iL % 
Tomes: we also find tbe Giaak form To pedr, 
fitoph. Bw t. 9.; Arrian, Par, P. Mm, ft 24), a 
town ef Lower Moeria, on the Euxfcffot «nd the 


capital of the district of Scythia Minor (&mtn 
H. EccL vil 25; HierocL p. 637). It was dtu sted 
at a distance of about 300 stadia or 36 miles from 
Istros or Istropolis (Anon. Per. P. Mm. p, 13. 
/tin. Ant p. 227), but according to the Tab. Peat! 
40 miles. It vus a Milesian ooftnoy, and according 
to the legend tie place where Medea oat up bw 
brother’s body, or where their fother AeBtes got 
together and buried the pieces (Or. L c.; Apollod i 
9, 25; Hygin. Fab. 13.) The legend is no doubt 
connected with the name of the town, which, 
however, is still better known as the place of 
banishment of Oi)& How Tomisvar or Jess Am. 
ffola. f £T. H. D.] 



COOT OF TOM1S OB TOMI. 


TC/MISA (Tdpura: Eth. Topunjr6s f Tofiurtvs, a 
town of Sophene, in Armenia, was ceded by Lu- 
cullus to the Cappadocians. (Polyb. xxxiv. 13; 
Strab. xii. p. 535, xiv. pp. 663, 664 ; Steph. B. 9 . v.) 
TONBEROS. [ToMKRua] 

TONIC E. [Nioobis Dbomus.] 

TONOSA, a town of Cappadocia, 50 miles from 
Sebastia, still called Tonus, {It An L pp. 181, 182, 
, 212 .) 

TONSUS, or TONZUS (T Awot, Zos. ii. 22. § 8 ; 
cf. Lampr. Elag. 7), the principal tributary of the 
Hebrus in Thrace. It rises in the Haemus : its 
general course for shout 70 miles is almost due £.; 
it then makes a sadden bend to the and, after a 
farther southerly course of nearly the same length, 
falls into the Hebrus, a short distance from Hadriano- 
polis. Now Tmaus or Toondfa. [J. &] 

TOPI'RIS (Plim iv. 11. s. 18; Towtpls <x Tem- 
pi*, PtoL iU. 11.(13), or Tofxrus {It Ant p. 321 ; 
in p. 331, it it corrupted into Otonfetis ; and m 
It Hier. p. 603, into Epyrna; Teh. PwL\ T ifntpos, 
HierocL p. 634), atown in the S\V. of Thiace, a httle 
HE. from the mouth of the Nestus, and a short distance 
W. of Abdera. In tbs rime cf Prooomns (B.G. ui. 
38) it was the first of the maritime cities of Thrsoe, 
and is described as distant 12 days’ journey {**> 
Byzantium. Very little is known shout this pUc®* 
In later rimes It was called ttuwon 
HierocL l c. ; cfc Apospoam. Geo. in Hudson. JJ* 
p. 42 ; and Anna Comn. p. 212), and was the** 
of a bishopric. {Come. Chained.) Jhatnuan 
its walls, which had been demolished, and made them 
stronger than before. (Ptooop. A 
According to Pknl Lucns and Bondene, the m» 
Tosbur occupies Us sits; but Upfo ideodte 18 1 
Kara-Gwenei. P* Jt,J 

TORKA’TAE. [ToiwrrAB.] 

TOREOCADAE. [Tobbtab.1 

^, r nA. fitoidL B. 

Per. 
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TORNADOTOSL 

speaks of the TopetcAihat as \ people In European 
Surmatia, who are perbafn the same an the Toratoe 
or Toreatae. 

TORNADOTUS, a small river of Assyria, men- 
tioned fey Pliny (vl 27. s. 31), and a tribt&kjy of 
the Tigris. It is probably the same stream ad that 
noticed by Xenophon under the name of the Physcas. 
(Awtb, it 4. $ 25.) It may be the modem fttow 
or Odomek. Mmitiert (tL 2. p. 317) takes ft to fee 
the same as the Adiabas of Ammiaaw (xsriil 6)? but 
the Adiabas is more Ukriy to. be that aitamsm \ 
called the Zabatas (now Z6E). ; (T.J 

TORNATES, an Aqnitaman pe ittde, whose mm 
is preserved in Pliny (iv. 191 * Them ie no M- 
ration of their position, nnkws ft be the name 7W- 
nai, a small town on the Arrot , a branch of the 
Adowr t and in the diocese of Target, which, under 
tha name of Turba, was the chief place of the 
Bigerriones. fBloaiuwoWBa.] [0. t.1 

TORONAICUS SINUS. [Tobokk.] 

TOEtyKl (Tap*r*j AML Topmsam), a town of 
Chalcidice in Macedonia, situated upon the SW. 
coast of the peninsula of Sithonia. It was mid to 
have derived its name from Torone, a daughter of 
ProoteuH or Paaeidon and Phoenice. (Steph. B. 
». v . Toptvyyj.) It was a Greek colony, founded by 
the Cbalcidians of Euboea, and appears to have been 
originally the chief settlement of the Chalcidians in 
these parts. Hence the gulf lying between the pen- 
insulas of Sithonia and Torone was generally called 
the Toronaean, now the Gulf of Kassandhra. 
(Topvvattibs n&Kwos , Steph. B. a. v. Topunnf ] ; Ptol. 
iii. 13. § 13; Topwviicbs $c6kvos t Strab. vii. p. 330; 
Scymn. Ch. 640; Torunaioum mare, Liv. xliv. 11; 
XoronaeuB sinus, Tac. Ann. v. 10.) Like the other 
Greek cities in these parts, Torone furnished ships 
and men to the army of Xerxes in his invasion of 
Greece. (Herod, vii. 122.) After the Persian War 
Torone came under the dominion of Athens. In B.c. 
424 a party in the town opened the gates to Bra&idas, 
hut it was retaken by Cleon two years afterwards. 

( Time. iv. 110, seq., v. 2.) At a later timo it 
t>eema to have been subject to Olynthus, since it was 
recovered by the Athenian general Timotheus. 
(Diodor. xv. 81.) It was annexed by Philip, along 
with the other Chalcidtan cities, to the Macedonian 
®jnpire. (Diodor. xvi. 53.) In the war against 
Perseus, b.c. 169, It was attacked by a Roman 
fleet, but without success. (Liv. xliv. 12.) Theo- 
phrastus related that the Egyptian bean grew in a 
near Torone (op. A then. iii. p. 72, d.); and 
nwnt ions a particular kind of fish, for 
w hich Torone was celebrated (op. A then. vii. p. 310, 
® The harbour of Torone was called Cophos 
(K<i» 4 >di), or « deaf because being separated from 
l le 864 two narrow passages, the noise of the 
wafi never heard there : hence the proverb 
T w T opuwadov kipivos. (Strab. vii. p. 

T?f» “* 3 » Zenob. Prov. Grose. cent. iv. pr. 
Tbw port is apparently the same as the one 
cuted by Thucydides (». >) tbs hsrbour of the Co- 
sphonjus, which be describee ea only • little way 
oin the city of the Toronaeans. Leake conjectures 
am we ought perhaps to read instead of 

to**"*"- It is still called Kuf6 % and Torone 
•wise retains its ancient name. (Leake, Northern 
PP- u »- 1*5. 458.) 

iii YtH? Phit Ant. 62 •, To pAnrn, Ptol. 

jjrj * town of Thesprotia in Eprims, off 
Augustus was moored a short 
® before the battle of Actiura, seems from the 
vol. H. 
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[C^ALUA Thaws.. VoL I. p. 960.] Pliny 
A Sealdi incohmt extern Toxandri ploribus 
tteinde Menapii, Idortoi.” D’AuviBesnd 
othem explain ** extern n to signify beyond tha limits 
of the SchelAty that is, north and east of this 
boundary ; and Cluver places the Toxandri in the 
ulands of ZeeUmd. D’Anville supposes that they took 
a part of their territory from the Menapii, and that 
this newly acquired country was the Campen north 
of Brabant and the bishopric of Liege. This con- 
jecture is supposed to be confirmed by the passage 
of Ammianus Marcellinus (xvii. 8), in which he 
says that J alias marched against the Franci named 
SaJii, who had dared to fix themselves on Roman 
ground “ apud Toxiandriam locum.” The geogra- 
phers who are best acquainted with the Netherlands 
hx Taxiandri locus at Tessender Lo, a small place 
in the Campen to the north of Brabant. Ukerfc 
( Gallim , p. 372) gives a different meaning to the 
word “ extern.” He remarks that Pliny, describing 
the north coast of Europe (iv. 14), says ; “ Toto 
autem hoc man ad Scaldim tuque fluvium Ger- 
manicae accolant gentes,” and he then enumerates 
the peoples as far as the Scaldia. Afterwards 
(c. 17) he adds "a Scaldi incolunt,” &c. ; and a 
few lines further, a word * introrsus” is opposed to 
this “ extern"; from which Ukert concludes that 
t( extern ” here means the coast country, a meaning 
which it has in two other passages of Pliny (ii. 67, 
iv. 13). After describing the nations which occupy 
the “ extern,” or coast, Pliny mentions the peoples 
in the interior, and in the third place the Germanio 
peoples on the Rhine. Accordingly Ukert concludes 
that we must look for the Toxandri in the 
bourhood of Ghent and Bruges. 

TRAC ANA (Tp<£*o*a, Ptol. iii. 5. _ 
inland city of European Sarmatia. f T7 H. D.) 

TRACH1S or TRACHIN (Tpa X is t Herod., Thuc., 
et alii; Tpaxb, Strab.: Eth. Tpaxlvtos). 1. A city 
of Malis, in the district called after it Trachinia. 
It stood in a plain at the foot of ML Oeta, a little to 
the N. or rather W. of Thermopylae, and derived its 
name from the rocks which surrounded the plain. 
It commanded the approach to Thermopylae from 
Thessaly, and was, from its position, of great military 
importance. (Herod, vii. 176; Strab. ix. p, 428; 
Steph. B. s. r.) The entrance to the Trachinian 
plain was only half a plethrum in breadth, but tha 
surface of the plain was 22,000 plethra, according 
to Herodotus. The same writer states that the city 
Tr aoh is was 5 stadia from the river Melas, and that 
the river Asopus issued from a gorge in the mow* 
tains, to the S. of Traohis. (Herod, vii. 198.> 
According to Thuoydides, Traohis was 40 stadia 
from Thermopylae and 20 from the sea (Thuc. 
iii. 92.) Trachin is mentioned in Homer as one of 
thecities subject to Achilles (it tL 682), and in 
oelebrated in the legends of Hercules as the mom of 
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22)8 TRAC HIS. 

this hero's death. (Soph. Track, passim.) It be- 
came a place of historical importance in consequence 
of the colony founded here by the Lacedaemonians in 
the sixth year of the Peloponnesian War. b. a 426. 
The Traabini&ns and the neighbouring Dorians, who 
suffered much from the predatory incursions of the 
Oetaean mountaineers, solicited aid from the Spar- 
tans, who eagerly availed them selves of this oppor- 
tunity to plant a strong colony in this commanding 
situation. They issued an invitation to the other 
atates of Greece to join in the colony ; and as many 
as 10,000 colonists, under three Spartan oecists, 
built and fortified a new town, to which the name of 
Hjcracleia was given, from the great hero, whose 
name was so closely associated with the surrounding 
district (Thuc. iii. 92 ; Diod. xii. 59.) It was 
usually called the Trachinian Heracleia, to distin- 
guish it from other places of the same name, and by 
later writers Heracleia in Phthiotis, as this district 
was subsequently included in tbe Thessalian Phthio- 
tis. ('HpcucAcia h iv Tpaxiria, Xen. Hell. i. 2. 
§ 18; Diod. xii. 77, xv. 57 ; 'HpajrAe&rcu oi iv 
T pax&t, Thuc. v. 51 ; *H. i} T paxlv KaAovjiivrj 
irpirtpov, Strab. ix. p. 428; Heraclea Trachin dicta, 
Plin. iv. 7. s. 14 ; H. ♦0 u$ti5oj, Ptol. iii. 13. § 46.) 
The new colonists also built a port with docks near 
Thermopylae. It was generally expected that this 
city, under the protection of Sparta, would become a 
formidable power in Northern Greece, but it was at- 
tacked from the beginning by the Thessalians, who 
regarded its establishment as an invasion of their 
territory; and the Spartans, who rarely succeeded in 
the government of dependencies, displayed haughti- 
ness and corruption in its administration. Hence 
the city rapidly dwindled down ; and in n. c. 420 
the I^racleots were defeated with great loss by the 
neighbouring Thessalian tribes, and Xenares, the 
Lacedaemonian governor, was blain in the battle. 
Sparta was unable at the time to send assistance to 
their colony; and in the following year the Boeotians, 
fearing lest the place should fall into the hands of 
the Athenians, took possession of it, and dismissed 
the Lacedaemonian governor, on the ground of mis- 
conduct. (Thuc. v. 51, 52.) The Lacedaemonians, 
however, regained possession of the place; and in the 
winter of b. c. 409—408, they experienced here 
another disaster, 700 of the Heracleots being slain 
in battle, together with the Lacedaemonian hannost 
(Xen. HelL i. 3. § 18.) But, after the Peloponne- 
sian War, Heracleia again rose into importance, and 
became the head-quarters of the Spartan power m 
Northern Greece. In b. o. 399 Herippidae, the La- 
cedaemonian, was sent thither to repress Borne fac- 
tious movements in Heracleia ; and he not only put 
to death all the opponents of the Lacedaemonians in 
the town, but expelled the neighbouring Oetaeans 
and Tmchimana from their abodes. (Diod. xiv. 38; 
Polyaan. iL 21.) In ». o. 895 the Thebans, under 
the command of Usosenks, wrested this important 
place from the Spartans, killed the Lacedaemonian 
garrison, and gave the dty to the old Trachinian 
and Oetaean inhabitants (Died. xiv. 82.) Tbe 
walls of Heradeia west destroyed by Jason, lest any 
elate should aeizo this place and prevent him from 
tnarohing into Greece. (Xen. Ml ti 4. | 27.) 
At a later time Heracleia oeste into the hands of tbe 
AetaHaas, and was one of the main sources of their 
power in Northern Greece. After the defeat of An- 
tioch*# at Thermopylae, a. o. 191, Heracleia was 
besieged by the Bmm &mmk AeUtoo Glabrio, who 
divided fak army into four bodies, sad directed bis 


TRACHONim 


attacks upon four points at ones ; one body bring 
stationed on tbe river Asopus, where was the gym. 
nasium ; the second near the citadel outside of the 
walls (extra muros), which was almost move thickly 
inhabited than the city itself; the third towards the 
Maliac gulf ; and the fourth on the river Melas, op. 
posits the tempi! of Diana. The country around was 
marshy, and abounded in lofty trees. After a siege of 
twenty-four days the Romans succeeded in taking the 
town, and the Aetolians retired to the citadel On 
the following day the consul seised a rooky Bummit, 
equal to the citadel in height, and separated from it 
only by a chasm *so narrow that the two summits 
were within reach of a missile. Thereupon the Aeto- 
lians surrendered the citadel. (Liv. xxxvi. 24.) 
Leake remarks that it seems quite clear from this 
account of Livy that the city oocupied the low 
ground between the rivers Karvtinariti (Asopus) 
and Mavra-NSria (Melas), extending from the one 
to the other, as well as a considerable distance into 
the plain in a south-eastern direction. There are still 
some vestiges of the citadel upon a lofty rock above ; 
and upon its perpendicular sides there are many 
catacombs excavated. “ The distance of the citadel 
above the town justifies the words extra muros, which 
Livy applies to it, and may explain also the asser- 
tion of Strabo (l. c.), that Heracleia was six stadia 
distant from the ancient Trachis ; for, although the 
town of Heracleia seems to have occupied the same 
position as the Trachis of Herodotus, the citadel, 
which, according to Livy, was better inhabited in tbs 
Aetolian War than the city, may very possibly have 
been the oflly inhabited part of Heracleia two cen- 
turies later.” (Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. ii. 
pp. 26—29.) 

2. Surnamed Phocica *w«fnri?), a small city 
of Phocis, situated upon the confines of Boeotia, and 
on the road to Lebadeia. (Strab. ix. p. 423 ; Paus. 


x. 3. § 2.) 

TRACHONTTIS (Tpaxw^rif, Ltd*, iii. 1; 
Joseph. Ant . xvi. 9, B. J. iii. 3; Plin. v. IS. a. 16; 
Tp&Xwv, Joseph. Ant xiii. 16), according to Josephus, 
a portion of Palestine which extended in a NE. 
direction from the neighbourhood of the sea of 
Galilee in the direction of Damascus, having the 
Syrian desert and Anranitis on its eastern frontier, 
ltnraea on the S., and Gaulanitis on tbe W. It w»s 
considered as the northern portion of Peraea (Tlepawj 
i. e. TUpav rov ^lopSavov* JtuM, i. 9; Mth. ir* 
25.) According to Strabo, it lay between Itemasw* 
and the Arabian mountains (xvl p. 755); and 




o; as far & as Boatra (Euseb. Onma Jt • 

tanoao.) It derived its name from the rough 
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Great (Joseph. Ant xvii. 8 . B. J. rl. 6 . 

' part of the 


bat it subsequently formed 
Herodes Agnppa. (Joseph. Ant xviii. 8 . § 1 $, jR 
J. iii. 3. § 5; Philo, Opp. ii. p. 593.) 

The whole district has been recently exploded an d 
examined with much care and judgment by the Ear. 
J. L. Porter of Damascus, who has shown thit the 
ancient accounts Of this province, properly weighed, 
coincide with remarkable accuracy with what we 
know of it now. According to him, it must ftm 
been to the NW. of Batanaea, and have extend#! 
along the stony tract at the base of the Jebet Han- 
rdn, as Kenath (now Kmawdt) was a city of Tra- 
chon (Euseb. Chumast s. v. Canath), while the 
Targums extend it, though improbably, aa far S. as 
Bostra. Mr. Porter observes that the name is some** 
times applied in a more general sense by ancient 
writers, so as to include the neighbouring provinces 
(as m Luke, Hi. 1 , where the “ Region of Trachonitia * 
most be understood as embracing Batanaea and 
Aaranitis; Joseph. AhL xvii. 14. § 4.) He thinks, 
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muted u 10 from ftSaJ* m* 

j a wmMm * M; wism 
totes (one of which fetigwed below) have bedttflMtftt 
near Amphipoiis with the Hmnpkm TWWWk 
Leake conjectures with much probability that Ufa 
real name was Tragika, «pd that in the local test 
of the name the T may tea bto* omitted, «6 that 
the TPAlAlflN of the will JR fcy represent the J£«l» 
kmc T payfrisev. (EekbA 8 . p. 81* “ ~ 
Kwt&em Gn# se, vol iii. p. 928*) 



COIN Oir TBAGILUB OB TRAKLIU8. 

TRAGU'RIUM (Tpayobpiov, Strab., Ptol. ; T/>a- 
ybptor, Polyb.), an important town of Dalmatia, 



A rd-al-Bathanyeh. The Argob of Numb xxxiv. 

15, 1 Kings, iv. 13, &c., Mr. Porter considers to be 
the same district as Trachonitis, the latter being the 
Greek rendering of the Hebrew form. (Porter, Five 
Years in Damascus, ii. pp. 239 — 262, 268 — 272; 
Robinson, iii. p. 907; Russegger, iii. p. 279; Winer, 

Bibl Realwdrlerbuch.) [\\] 

TRACHY [Orchomenus, p. 490, a.] j 

TRACTARI, a f ribe in the Chersone&us Taurica i 
(Pirn iv. 12. s. 26). [T. 11 . D.l 

1RAELIUS. [Tkagilus.] 

1RAENS or TRA1S (Tpdsts or Tpdtus, -svros : 
Irwnto), a nver of Bruttium celebrated for the san- 
guinary defeat of the Sybarites on its banks by their 
n\als the Crotoniats, which led to the destruction of 
the city of Sybaria, b. o. 510. (Iambi. YtL Pyth. 

§ 260.) It is singular that the hanks of a stream 
which had been the scene of such a catastrophe 
should be again selected by the remnant of the 
sybarites who were expelled from the new colony of 
Inuru shortly after its foundation [Thuru] for the 
of their settlement. They, however, did not » 
remain long, being expelled and put to the sword by \ 
he neighbouring barbarians, whom Diodorus by a 
remarkable anachronism calls Bruttiana, apparently 
within a few yean of their establishment (Diod. 
*n. 22 .) The name of the river Ib not found in 
wjy of the geographers, but there can be little doubt 
of its being the one still called the TWonto, which 
™ “to the gulf of Tarentum a few miles E. of 
AaM 4 Uto, and gives name also to an adjoining head- 
Und » tlie Capo di Trionto. [E. H. B.] 

, TRA'GIA (Tpayla), also called Tragiae (Tpa- 
7«u), Trsgia, Tragaeae (Tpayatai), or Tragaea (Tpa- 
?aia) ? a small island off the south coast of Samos, 
near which Pericles, in b. c. 440, defeated the Sa* 
niiana in a naval engagement. (Thucyd. i. 116; 
Phn. iv. 71, v. 135 ; Plut Per. 25; Strab. xilL p. 

Stepb.B. s. v . Tpayolo.) Respecting the Tra- 
Selinae, see Halrsxon. [L. S,] 

TRAGIA or TRAGAEA [Naxos, p. 406, a.] 
TRAGILUS (TpdytKos s JEtk TpayiKrk, Steph. 

* *’ v, )i » town of Macedonia, and doubtless the same 
Jr ®P*K*Aer or ApdytMs found in Hierocles (p. 
. d V amon g the towns of the first or consular Mace- 
don *- & the Table there is a place “Triulo” 


11 Tragurium nwum Roinanorum,” arJ says that it 
was celebiated for its marble. Its name is preserved 
in the modem Trau. ^Polyb. xxxii. 18 ; Strab. ii. 
p. 124, vii. p. 315 ; Ptol. u. 17. § 14 ; Plm in. 22. 
s. 26 ; Mela, u. 3 ; It. Ant. p. 272 ; 'lab. Pent. ; 
(leogr. Rav. iv. 16.) 

TRAGUS. [Caphyal.] 

TRAIA CAPITA (I tin. Ant. p. 399), more 
correctly Tria Capiia (Geog. Rav. v. 3), since 
it lay near the three mouths of the Iberus, a town 
of the Cosetani, in Hispania Tarraconensis, between 
Dertosa and Tarraco. Variously identified with 
'Tivtsa and Torre del Aliga [T. H. D.] 

TRAJA'NI MUNIMENTUM, a tort or castle 
built by Trajan on the southern bank of the river 
Moenus, not lar from its junction with the Rhenus. 
(Amm. Marc. xvii. 1 ) 1 lie site is uncertain, nor is it 
known what the Munimentum really was. [L. S.] 
TRAJA'NI PORTOS. [Ostia.] 
TRAJANO'POLIS (Tpa*av6rro\is), a town in 
Mysia, in the district occupied by the tribe of the 
Thraemenothyritae, on the frontiers of Phrygia. 
(Ptol. v. 2. 14, 15.) The Cilician city of 8e- 

linus also for a time bate the name of Trajanogdia. 
[Sriihus.] lL. B.) 

TRAJANO'POLIS (TpoIowJiroXw), an important 
town in the S. of Thrace, which was probably founded 
by or in honour of the emperor Trajan, about the 
time when Plotinopolis was founded, to perpetuate 
the name of his wite Plotina. Its exact site appears 
to be somewhat doubtful. Some authorities describe 
it as situated on the right bank of the Hebrna, bear 
the pass in the range of Mount Rhodope, through 
which that river flows, and about 40 miles from itt 
mouth. Now this itf the site of the modem Ori- 
Jckova, with which accordingly it is by some identi- 
fied. It would be difficult, however, to reconcile this 
with the various distances given in the Itineraries: 
e. e. Traianopolis is stated to be 9000 paces from 
TmtmZ «d 29,000 from Croat; 
sit* above mentioned is nesrly equidistant torn &om 
assigned to Tempyra and Oypsela, bang, however, 
more distant from the former. But this flto® 
example out of many showing how cxtremtty MUper* 
foot is our knowledge of the geography of ^ta oe, 
both ancient and modem. In the map of the Society 
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for the Diffusion of Uaeful Knowledge TrajanopoKs 
is placed on the Egnatiaa Way at a considerable dis- 
tance W. of the Hehros, and at a point which fulfils 
tolerably well the conditions of distance from the 
two places above mentioned. 

Tnyanopolis became the capital of the province of 
Rhodope, and continued to be a place of importance 
until the fourth century. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that it is not mentioned by Ammianus in his 
general description of Thrace (xxvii. 4); according 
to him, the chief cities of Rhodope were Mazimiano- 
polia, Manmeia, and Aenns. (Ptol. iii. 11. § IS ; 
HierocL p. 631 : Prooop. de Aed iv. 1 1 ; Const 
Porph. de Caerbn. ii. 54 ; Cantacnz. i. 38, iii. 67, 
et alibi; Tt An* L pp. 175, 322, 332, 333; It 
Bier. p. 602 ; Geog. Rav. iv. 6 ; cf. Mannerfc, vii. 
p. 224.) [J. R.] 

TRAJECTUM, in North Gallia, is not mentioned 
in any Roman writing be Am the Itin. of Antoninus. 
It was on the Roman road which ran along the 
Rhine from Lngdunum Batavorum, and the site is 
Utrecht in the kingdom of the Netherlands , at the 
bifurcation of the old Rhine and the Vecht The mo- 
dern name contains the Roman name abbreviated, 
and the part U seems to be a corruption of the word 
0Mfe(Vetus); but D’Anville observes that the name 
is written Utrecht as early as 870. [G. L.] 

TRAJECTUS in Gallia, placed by the Antoni ne, 
Itin. on a road which runs from Aginnum ( Agen ) 
through Excisum and Trajectus to Vesunna (Peri- 
gt*eux). Trajectus is xxi. from Excisum ( Ville 
Neuvc), and xviii. from Vesunna, and it marks the 
passage of the Dunmius (Dordogne) between these 
two positions at a place called Pontons on the Dor- 
dogne, opposite to which on the other bank of the 
rivty in La Linde , mentioned in the Table under the 
name of Diolindum. [Dioundum.] [G. L.] 

THAIS. [Trakns] 

TRALLES or TRALLIS (TpdAAtir, TpdXKis : 
Etk. TpaWiards), a large and flourishing city of 
Carta, on the southern slope of mount Messogis, a 
little to the north of the Scatnander, a small tribu- 
tary of which, the Eudon, flowed close by the city, 
while another passed right through it. Its acropolis 
was situated on a lofty eminence in the north of the 
city. Tralles was said to have been founded by Ar- 
rives in conjunction with a body of Thracians, whence 
its name Tralles was believed to be derived (Strsb. 
xiv. pp. 648, 649, Heeych, s. v . ; Diod. Sic. xvii. 65 ; 
Plat Ages. 16), for it is said to have previously been 
called Antbea, Evanthea, Krymna, Char ax, Seleucia, 
and Antiochia (Steph. B. s. rv. T pdKKis, Xdpof ; 
Ety m. if, jp. 389; Plin. v. 29). Others, however, 
state that it was a Pelasgian colony, and originally 
bore the name of Larissa (Agath. ii. 17; SchoL ad 
Eon, Tt. x. 429). It was situated in a most fertile 
district, at a point where highroads met from the 
south, east, and west; so that it most have been a 
place of considerable commerce. (Cic. ad AU . v. 
14, ad Fan. iii. 5, ad Quint. Fral L 1 ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 663.) The inhabitants of Tralles were celebrated 
for tbeir great wealth, and were generally appointed 
asiarcbs, that la, presidents of the games celebrated 
in the district But the country in which Tralles 
was situated was much subject to earthquakes; 
in the reign of Augustus many of its public build- 
ings wen greatly damaged by a violent shock ; and 
the emperor gave the inhabitants a handsome earn 
of money to repair the knee they had sustained. 
(Strab. zii. p. 579.) Out of gratitude, the Tmllians 
petitioned to be permitted to erect a temple in honour 


of Tiberius, but without effect (Tec. Ann. iv. 55.) 
According to Pliny (zzzv. 49), king Attains hid a 
palace at Tralles. A statue of Caesar was set up fa 
the temple of Victoria at Tralles ; and during the 

C nee of Caesar in Asia a miracle is said to have 
mmi in the temple, respecting which see Csm. 
Bed. Civ. iii 1%5; Plat. Coes. 47; and V&l. Max. 
i. 6. The city is vary often mentioned by ancient 
writers (Xen. Anab. i. 4. $ 8, But Or. iii. 2. § 19- 
Polyb. zxii. 27; Liv. zzzvii. 45, xxxviii. 39 ; Died! 
xiv. 36, xix. 75; Juven. iii 70; Ptol. v. 2. § 19* 
HierocL p. 659), Duripg the middle ages the city 
fell into decay, but was repaired by Andronicus Pa- 
laeologus (G. Pachymer, p. 320). Extensive mins 
of the place still exist above the modem QUuzel 
Bi$sar, in a position perfectly agreeing with the de- 
scription of Strabo. (See Arundett, Seven Churches 
pp. 58, 65, 293 ; Leake, Asia Minor , pp. 243, 246 J 
Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 276, Lycia, p. 16; Hamil- 
ton, Researches, l p. 533.) As to the coins of Tralles, 
which are very numerous, see Sestini, p, 89. [L SJ 
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TRALLES or TRALLIS (TpcUAijs), a town in 
Phrygia, on the west of Apamea, and 15 miles o.ist 
of Hierapolis, not far from the banka of the Maeander 
(HierocL p. 667 ; Cone. Const ii. p. 243; Cone, tii- 
cam. ii. p. 51; Tab. Peat.), The ruins seen by 
Amndell (Seven Churches , p. 231 ) near the village 
of Kuslar are probably those of Tralles. [L. S.] 
TRA'LLI A (TpaAAla : Etk. TpoAAdr, TpaAAevf, 
Staph. Bjt. r.), a district of Illyria, whose inhabitant*, 
the Tralli, are mentioned several times by Lny 


(xxvil 32, xxxi. 35, xxxiii. 4). 

TRALLICON, a town of Caria, mentioned inly 
by Pliny (v. 29), situated on the river Harpasus; but 
in his time it had already ceased to exist. [L* &J 
TRAMPYA. (Ttmphaea.1 . 

TRANkSCELLENSIS MONS, a mountain m 
Mauretania, between Caesarea and the river Chin ti 
laph. (Amm. Marc. xxix. 5. 1 90.) [T. H. P-J 
TRANSDUCTA (T/mvwdwmw, Pt^ «• \ * 
6), aud in a foikr form, Jutu TRANSDUCTAjr 
Teaducta, a town of the Be**, « 

Baetica, to the E. of Mellaria. Itisdoubtl^ 
uune place which Strabo (iL p» 140) talk 
Id(a, and sets down between Bfc 
vhitber the Romans tnuMplaoted the 
Sells, in Mauretania Tingitana. Acoora^e f 
Jkert (iL pt L p. 345) it is also the TlgJJJV. 
dels (fi. 6)7wbo informs os that ks.was hem » 
bough it is not msj to ses how U could b* 
o imnjr name*. But tb* p«a4 fa * «gg 
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ulialoea. It is sought at the msdjn T* 
s neighbourhood. For erine sta 

Eckbel, Doetr, Bum. I L P* 30 » I 
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p. 26, and Suppt. i. pp. 19, 46; Sestiai, p. 90; 
Floras, Etp. Sagr. x. p. 60; M<hn. de lAcad. des 
Jruer. xxx. p. 103.) \ ’ [T. H. D.l 

TRANSMARISCA (TpofiApur^^tbh iii. 1©. 
§ 11 ; TpafiapitTKOs and TpcurfuLputa, Ttobcp.de Aed. 
iv. 7. p. 292; Stamarisca, Geogr. Rav. iv. 7), a 
strong fortress of Lower Moesia, opposite ' to the 
spot where the Madsens flows into the Danube. 
It was the head-quarters of two cohorts of the Legio 
xr. Claudia, and also of some light-armed teOopfc. 
(I tin. Ant. p. 323; Hat Jmp.\ Tab. Pent). 1 Sow 
Twrtiukai, Tuturkai, or Toterhm. [T. H. M 
TRANSMONTA'NI (TpaM><rfarm»l, PtoLffh 6. 
§ 21), the name of a tribe in European Sarawtia 
dwelling between the *«rees of the barjs^mm 
and the Peucinian mountains. [T, If. D. l 

TRAPBZO'POLIS (TpwtfJwoAir or Tp*w*(*v~ 
iro\ir : Etk. TrapezopoHtwe), a town situated, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy (Li. 2. § 18), in Cana, but according 
to Socrates {Hist EccUs. vfi. 36) and H teredos (p. 
666), in Phrygia. The former is the more correct 
statement, for the town stood on the southern slope 
of Mount Cadmus, to the south-east of Antiochm, 
and, according to the Notitia Imperii, afterwards 
belonged to the province of Pacatiana. It is possible 
that the ruins which Arundell (Discoveries, ii. p. 
147) found at Kesiljah-bouluk may be thoue of 
Trapezopolis. [L. S.] 

TRATEZUS (Tpawf(our : Eth. TpcrrefavvTLos: 
now Tarabosan or Trebizond), an important city on 
the coast of Pontus, on the slope of a hill, 60 stadia 
to the east of Hermonassa, in the territory of the 
Mac rones (Anon. Peripl. P. E. p. 1 3), was a colony 
founded by the Sinopians, who formed many esta- 
blishments on this coast (Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8. §22; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. E. pp. 1, 3, 6 ; Scylax, p. 33.) It 
derived its name probably from its form, being situ- 
ated on an elevated platform, os it were a table above 
the sea ; though the town of Trapezus in Arcadia 
pretended to be the mother-city of Trapezus in Pon- 
tus (Paua. viii. 27. § 4). Trapezus was already a 
flourishing town when Xenophon arrived there on 
his memorable retreat; and he and his men were 
most hospitably treated by the Trapezuntians. (Xen. 
A nab. v. 6. § 10.) At that time the Colchians 
were still in possession of the territory, but it after- 
wards waa occupied by the Mac rones. The real great- 
ness of Trapezus, however, seems to have commenced 
under the dominion of the Romans. Pliny (vi. 4) 
calls it a free city, a distinction which it had pro- 
bably obtained from Pompey during his war against 
Mithridatea. In the reign of Hadrian, when Arrian 
▼isited it, it was the moat important city on the south 
coast of the Euxine, and Trajan had before made it 
the capital of Pontus Cappadocicns, and provided it 
^ith a larger and better harbour. (Arrian, Peripl 
E. p. 17; comp. Tac. iini*. xilL 39, Hist. iii. 47 ; 
l om P- Mela, i. 19; Strab. vii. pp. 309, 320, xi. 
p. 499, xii. p. 548; Steph. B. 4. r.) Henceforth it 
*asa strongly fortified commercial town; and al- 
Jbongh in the reign of Gallienus it was sacked and 
b 7 ?. mt S>y the Goths (Zosim, i. 33; Enstath. ad 
* P fT-. continued to be in such exoel- 

nt condition, that in the reign of Justinian it re- 
quired but few repairs. (Procop. de Aed. iii. 7.) 
rora the Notitia Imperii (c. 27) we learn that 
mpezuA was the station of the first Pontian legion 
® 0Ine °®nturies later a branch of the 
Purud house of the Comneui declared themselves 
pendent of the Greek Empire, and made Tra- 
pe us the seat of their principality. This small 
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principally maintained its independence even for 
emue time after the fall of Ckmeianthfopie ; but 
being too weak to wrist the oren^rimh^ tfWforef 
the Turks, it w«a obliged, in a. *1460, hM 
to Mohammed It, and fiat ever ei am that «ha» bm«f 
a Turkish town. (Chalcjond. ix. p. 263, foil.; Tkkfa 
45; cotnp. Gibbon, jpegpjdwNSt, c. xlviii. foil) .-'J 
port of Trapeeus, cafi«* Dqphnus, was fotmtf 
tlie aeropofoL which was Mtt m a rock nmnhtt 
out into the Wfo (Aaen. Ferifd P. E. p, 13.) The 
ciiy of Trebtaad is atffi one flf the most flourish^ 
commercial cities of Aida Minor, but it edhtseorifo' 
ambient remains of ear iWanat, as moot of them.' 
briong to thf^period of the Letter Empire. (Tourne- 
fort, Voyage da Levant, iii n lettre 17, p. 79, foil; 
Fontamer, Voyages dans tOrient, p. 17 — 23; 
Hamilton's Researches, i. p. 249.) The oasns of 
Trapezus all belong to the imperial period, and ex- 
tend from the reign of Trajan to that of Philip. 
(EckheL, i. 2. p. 368; Sestini, p. 60.) [L.S.] 

TRA'PEZU'S (Tpare^ovst -ootnot: Eth. Tpcnre- 
(owmoj), a town of Arcadia, in the district Parrhasia, 
a little to the left of the river Alpheius, is said to have 
derived its name from its founder Trapeze us, the son 
of Lycaon, or from trapeza (rpdre{a), **a table,” 
because Zeus here overturned the table on which 
Lycaon offered him human food. (Paus. viii. 3. §§ 
2,3; Apollod. iii. 8. § 1.) It was the royal residence 
of Hippothous, who transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Tegea to Trapezus. On the foundation 
of Megalopolis, in b. c. 371, the inhabitants of Tra- 
pezus refused to remove to the new city ; and having 
thus incurred the anger of the other Arcadians, they 
quitted Peloponnesus, aud took refuge in Trapezus 
on the Pontus Euxeinus, where they were received 
as a kindred people. The statues of some of their 
gods were removed to Megalopolis, where they were 
seen by Pausamas. Trapezus stood above the mo- 
dem Alavrid. (Paus. viii. 6. § 4, 27. §§ 4 — 6, 
viii. 29. § 1, 31. § 5; Herod, vi. 127; Steph. B.s.r.; 
Leake, Morea , vol. ii. p. 292; Ross, Rdsen vn 
Feloponnes, vol. i. p. 90.) 

TRAPEZUS MONS. [TauricaChkrsonesus.] 

TRA'RIUM (Tpdptou), a town of Mysia, men- 
tioned by Strabo in conjunction with Perperena (xiii. 
p. 607.) Tzetzes (ad Lycophr. 1141, 1159) men-* 
lions a mountain named Treron(Tpdpo»')in the Tread. 

TRASIMENUS LACUS* (b T fxurovpivv® or 
Tpaovptva \lfunj, Strab.; b T apoiptrq \ipvp, Pol.; 
Logo di Perugia ), one of the most extensive and 
important of the lakes of Etruria, situated between 
Cortona and Perusia. It is the largest of all the 
lakes of Etruria, being above 10 miles in length by 
8 in breadth: and differs from all the other con- 
siderable lakes of that country in not being of 
volcanic origin. It is merely formed in a depressed 
basin, surrounded on all sides by hills of moderate 
elevation, and having no natural outlet. The hills 
on the N. side of the lake, which extend ten 
Crotona to Perueia, are considerably more elevated 
than those that form the other sides of the begin, 
but even these scarcely rise to the dignity of moun- 
tains. The lake itself is of small depth, nowhere 
exceeding 30 feet, and its hanks are almost every- 
where low, flat, and covered with reeds. No eon* 

* This is the form umvereaUy found in the heel 
MSS. of Latin writer* : there is no good nncieut 
authority ior the orthography of THRAMaraiTO* cor 
Thrabymkmus, bo generally adopted by modem 
writers. 
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aidetaMe town was situated on its shores : Perusia, 
from which it derives its modem name of the Logo 
di Perugia , stands on a lofty hill about 10 miles to 
the E. of it; Closinm is situated about 9 miles to 
the SW. and Cortona between 6 and 7 to the NW. 
The highroad from Arretinm to Perusia followed 
the northern shore of the lake fur a considerable 
distance. 

The lake Trasimenus derives its chief celebrity 
from the great victory obtained upon its shores by 
Hannibal over the Roman consul, C. Flaminius, 
b.c. 217, one of the greatest defeats sustained by 
tile Roman arms during the whole course of their 
history. The circumstances of this buttle are more 
clearly related and more readily understood with 
reference to the actual localities than those of any 
of the other great battles of Hannibal The Car- 
thaginian general, after crossing the Apennines, 
and effecting his toilsome march through the 
marshes of Etruria, had encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Faesulae (Pol. iii. 80, 82). Flaminius 
was at this time posted with his army at Arretium, 
and Hannibal, whose object was to draw him into 
a general battle, moved along the upper valley of 
the Arnos, and passing within a short distance of 
the consul’s camp, advanced along the road towards 
Rome (i. e. by Perusia), laying waste the country 
as he advanced. Flaminius on this 'hastily broke 
up his camp, and Mowed the Carthaginian army. 
Hannibal had already passed the city of Cortona on 
his left, and was advancing along the N. shore of 
the lake, which lay on his right hand, when, learn, 
ing that Flaminius was following him, he deter- 
mined to halt and await his attack, taking advan- 
tage of the strong position which offered itself to 
him. (Pol. iii. 82; Liv. xxii. 4.) The hills which 
extend |rom Cortona to the lake, called by Livy the 
u montes Cortonensee,” and now known as the Monte 
GualandrOt descend completely to the bank of the 
lake, or at least to the marshes that border it, at a 
point near the NW. angle of the lake, now marked 
by a village and a round tower called Borghetto. 
This spur of the hills completely separates the bah in 
of the lake from the plains below Cortona, and it is 
not until after surmounting it that the traveller by 
the modern road comes in sight of the lake, os well 
as of the Bmall plain or valley, shut in betweeu its 
N. shore and the Guaiandro , which was the actual 
scene of the catastrophe. “ Arrived at the highest 
point of the road, the traveller has a partial view of 
the fatal plain, which opens fully upon him as he de- 
scends the Guaiandro. He soon finds himself in a 
vale, enclosed to the left, and in front, and behind 
him hy the Guaiandro hills, bending round in a 
segment larger than a semicircle, and running down 
at each end to the lake, which obliques to the right 
and forms the chord of this mountain arc. The 
position cannot be guessed at from the plains of 
Cortona, nor appears to be so completely enclosed, 
unless to one who is fairly within the hills. It 
then indeed appears a place made as it were on 
purpose for a snare, 1 locus inaidiis natos.’ (Liv. 
xxii. 4.) BargheUo is then found to stand in a 
narrow marshy pass close to the hill and to the lake, 
whilst there is no other outlet at the opposite turn 
of tbs mountains than through the little town of 
Pamgnano, which is pushed into the water by the 
foot of a high rocky acclivity. There is a woody 
eminence branching down from the mountains into 
the upper end of the plain nearer to the site of 
Passignano, and on this stands a village called 
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Torre " (more properly Tuoro). (Hobbouse, J Votes 
and Illustrations to Childe Harold, oanto iv. st 
63.) 

From this description of the localities by an eye- 
witness, which agrees almost exactly with that given 
by Livy (xxii. 4), the details of the battle are ren- 
dered perfectly ctaar. Hannibal occupied the hill 
last-mentioned with the main body of his troops, bis 
heavy-armed African and Spanish infantry, while he 
sent round his light-armed troops to occupy the 
slopes of Monte Guaiandro on his right, so as to 
threaten the left flank of the advancing Raman 
army, while he posted his cavalry and the Gaulish 
troops on the hills on the left between Borghetto and 
the present road. Flaminius advanced the next 
morning almost before daylight, while a thick fog 
rising from the lake still further concealed the posi- 
tion of the enemy. He therefore advanced through 
the pass, in ignorance of the bodies of troops that 
hung upon both his flanks, and, seeing only the 
array in front on the hill of Tuoro , began to draw 
up his forces for battle in the plain in front of them. 
But before he was able to commence the engage- 
ment, he found himself suddenly attacked on all 
sides at onoe: the surprise was complete, and the 
battle quickly became a mere promiscuous massacre. 
Flaminius himself fell early in the day, and num- 
bers of the Roman troops were driven into the lake, 
and either perished in its waters or were put to the 
sword by the enemy's cavalry. A body of about 
6000 men having forced their way through the 
enemy, occupied a hill on which there stood an 
Etruscan village, but finding themselves wholly 
isolated, surrendered the next day to Maharbal. 
Sixteen thousand Roman troops perished in this 
disastrous battle: the site of the chief slaughter is 
still marked by a little rivulet which traverses the 
plain, and is known at the present day by the name of 
tho Sanguineto * (Hobbouse, lc.) The details of the 
battle are given by Polybius (iii. 83, 84) and Livy 
(xxii. 4 — 6). It is remarkable that in this instance 
the localities are much more clearly and accurately 
described by Livy than by Polybius: the account 

given by the latter author is not incompatible with 

the existing local details, but would not be easily 
understood, unless we were able to correct it by the 
certainty that the battle took place on this par- 
ticular spot. The narratives of Appian and Zonaras 
add nothing to our knowledge of the battle. (Ap- 
pian, Annib. 9, 10; Zonar/viii. 25.) Numerous 
allusions to and notices of the memorable slaughter 
at tlie lake of Trarimene are found in the later 
Roman writers, but they have preserved no ad- 
ditional circumstances of interest. The well-known 
story related by Livy, as well as by Pliny «»d later 
writers, that the fury of the combatants rendered 
them unconscious of the shook of an esrfcbqnafcei 
which occurred during the battle, is easily under- 
stood without any prodigy, such shocks being 
quently very local and irregular phenomena. (F • 
ii. 84. s. 86, Jtv. 18. s. 20; Oio. d$ N. £>• u- 

* The name of OtttyL, » TiD^ on tkj>J 
rom Cortona to the lake, has been tb g 
a be also connected with the slaughter of 
attic, but this is very improbable. 
everal miles distant from the lake, ontae 
ide of the hills. (Hobbouse, L c.) It « 
moreover that the modem name is <&tj *&****? $ 

( Ortaia or (Wfc. (HWbnhr, 

. ioa.) 
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ih Div, ii. 8; Etttrop. iii. 9; Flor. ii. 6. § 13 ; Oros. 
iv. 15; Val. Max. L 6. § 6 : Sil. Ital. I 49, 1, 

&c. ; Ovid, Fatt. vi. 770 ; 9%\b. w. p. 826.) 

The lake is now commonly known as the Logo 
di Perugia , though frequently called on map* Seed 
in guide-books the Lago Trasimmo. [E. H. B.) 

TRAUSI (Tpavffoi, Herod, v. 3, 4 ; Thranei, 
Liv. xxxviii. 41), a Thracian people, who appear, in 
later times aft least, to have occupied the SE. off- 
shoots of Mount Rhodope, to the W. of the Hefajrfta, 
and about Tempyra. Herodotus tells us that the 
Trausi entertained peculiar notions respecting tape*** 
life, which were manifested in appreciate cu«tO&. 
When a child waa bom, his kinsfolk, sitting around 
him, bewailed his lot in having to encounter the 
miseries of mortal existence ; whereas when any one 
died, they burled Mm with mirth and w$olciftg, de- 
claring him to have been freed from great evils, end 
to be now in perfect bliss.* 

As to the Throw* spoken of by Livy, see Tm- 
FTSA. 

Stridas and Hesychms (a e.) mention a Scythian 
tribe called the Trausi, who, according to Staph. B. 
(i. v.), were the same people as the Agathyni. The 
last-named author speaks of a Celtic race also, bear- 
ing this appellation. On this slight foundation the 
strange theory has been built that the Thracian 
Trau hi were the original stock of the Celts ; and 
by way of supporting this notion, its propounded ar- 
bitrarily read Tpov<rel instead of npawroi in Strabo, 
iv. p. 187, where Strain) expressly says that he was 
unable to state what was the original abode of the 
PrauBi : had he been writing about, the Thracian 
Trausi we may safely assume that no such ignorance 
would have been acknowledged. Cf. Ukert, ii. pt. 
2, p. 230. T J - R-] 

1 KAVUS (Tpatios, Herod, vii. 109), a Bmall river 
in the S. of Thrace, which falls into the \ifivrj 
Bottoms, a shallow aestuary penetrating far into the 
land, NE of Abdera. The Travus is the principal 
outlet for the drainage of that part of southern 
Thi ace which is included between the Nestus and 
the Hebms. [J- R*] 

THE BA or TRE'BIA. 1. (Eth. Trebias, Mis: 
TVm), a municipal town of Umbria, Hituated at the 
western foot of the Apennines, between Fulginium and 
the sources of the Clitumnus, about 4 miles from the 
latter. It is mentioned by Pliny among the muni- 
cipal cities of Umbria, and its name is found in an 
inscription among the “ xv Popiili Umbriae : ” in 
both these authorities the name of the people is 
written Trebiates. The Jerusalem Itinerary, which 
places it on the Via Flaminia, 4 miles from Sacraria 
(at the sources of the ClitumnuB) and 5 from Ful- 
ginium, writes the name Trevis, thus approximating 
closely to the modern name of Trevt. The modern 
town is still a considerable place standing on a hill 
which rises abruptly from the valley of the Clitum- 
uus. (Plin. iii. 14. e. 19 ; Itm. Hter. p. 613 ; Orell. 
Inter. 98). 

2. (Tp^gtt, ptol. : Eth. Trebanus: Trevi), a city 
cf Latium. in the upper valley of the Anio, about 
5 miles from the sources of that river and 10 above 
p&idoo.' It is mentioned both by Pliny and Pto- 
iemy, as well as by Frontinus, who calls it Treba 
Augusta (Plin. iii. 6. s. 9; Ptoi. iii. 1. $ 62; Fron- 

* Mela has followed Herodotus very closely in the 
■following passage (ii. 8) : Lugentur apud qnosdam 
puerperia, natSqae deflentur: timer* contra festa sunt, 
v *tati sacra, cantu lusuque cclebrantur” 
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tin. de Aquaed 93); and. in an keenpftiQi^ which 
proves it to have been a town qf izuRdcipal rank 
aadw the Roman Empire. (Qm. fa ear, 4)01.) 
But its name fe not mentioned in history, and It 
vras apparently never a place of tapttftpnee, fat, 
which its secluded position is alone suffteMdo ac- 
count. The ancient name and aka are rwpht% 
the modern village of ffari, « poor place, surroupded 
on all aides by lofty m ro u fc aj n x [E. M, 

TRE'BIA (4 Tprttmt a corwkterahte 

river of G*lha Cispdana, i&Mm into the Perfus 
about 2 ruffes W. of Pkowrtm. from it^praxmty 
to the fetter <% Phny deateostes it as u Tme 
Wxmiixm? (Plin. & 18. a. It; Strab. v. p. 

It has its sources in the Ligurian Apennines nmr 
Mmtebrvmo, and has a- course of above ,50 miles 
from thence to the Po. Throughout the grantor 
part of this course it flows through a mouDttain 
valley, passing under the walla of Bobbio (celebrated 
in the middle ages for its convent, from which some 
of the most ‘valuable MSS. of ancient authors have 
been derived), and does not emerge from the hills 
which form the underfalls of the Apennines till 
within about 12 miles of its mouth. For the re- 
mainder of its course it Aowb through the fertile plain 
of the Padas, and crosses the Via Aemilia about 8 
miles W. of Placentia. It appears probable that the 
Trebia was fixed by Augustus as the western limit 
of the Eighth Region, and continued from that period 
to be regarded as the limit of Gallia Cispadana to- 
wards Liguria. This is not distinctly stated, but 
may probably be inferred from the circumstance that 
Placentia was situated in the Eighth Region, white 
Iria ( Voghera), the next town to the W., was 
certainly in Liguria. (Plin. iii. 5. s. 7, 15. s. 20.) 
Like most of the rivers which flow from the • 
Apennines, the Trebia varies very much according to 
the season : jn summer it is but a scanty stream, 
winding through a broad bed of stones, but in winter 
and after heavy rains it becomes a formidable torrent. 

The chief celebrity of the Trebia is derived from the 
battle which was fought on its banks in b. c. 218 
between Hannibal and the Roman consul Sempronius, 
and which was the first of the decisive victories ob- 
tained by the Carthaginian general. Unfortunately 
the movements which preceded and led to this 
battle, and the exact site on which it occurred, are 
very difficult to determine. Scipio after his defeat 
on the TicSnns had recrossed the Padus and with- 
drawn to Placentia, where the presence of a Roman 
colony afforded him a secure stronghold. . Hannibal 
on the other hand effected his passage of the Padus 
higher up, above its junction with the Tidnns, and 
then advanced along the right bank of the river, till 
be approached Placentia, and established his camp 
within 5 miles of that of Scipio. (Pol, iii. 66.) 
The defection of the Boian Gahte having soon after 
given the alarm to Scipio, he broke up his camp and 
withdrew u to the hills that bordered the river 
Trebia.” (/&. 67.) In this movement, it is dear, 
from what we are told immediately afterwards that, 
he crowed the river Trebia (76. 68): hfe former 
camp therefore, though in the neighbourhood of 
Placentia, mast have been on the W. aide of the 
Trebia. In this new position, which was one cf 
considerable natural strength (7b. 67), Scipio awsftad 
the arrival of Sempronius with hie army, who was 
advancing from Ariminum, and sucoeeded in rifttifag 
a junction with his colleague, without opposition 
from Hannibal. (7b. 68.) Tbs attention of the 
Carthaginian general had been apparently drawn off 
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to the W. ; where the towu of Clastidium was be- trary hypothesis. Niebuhr indeed summarily disposes 
trayed into his hands. Meanwhile Sempronins, who of some of these, by maintaining, in opposition to t^e 
was newly arrived, after a short interval of repose, distinct statements of Polybius, that Hannibal had 
was eager for a general engagement, and his confi- crossed the Padns below Placentia, and that Sampro- 
dence was increased by a partial huccesw in a combat nins joined Scipiofrom Genua and not from Ariminum. 
of cavalry, in the plain between the Trebia and the Snch arbitary assumptions as these are worthless in 
Padus (lb. 69.) Hannibal, who on his side was discussing a question, the decision of which must 
equally desirous of a battle, took advantage of this rest mainly, if Sbt entirely, on the authority of 
disposition of Sempronins, and succeeded in drawing Polybius. (Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman History 
him out of his camp, where he could not venture to vol. ii. pp. 94—96 ; Arnold, Hist, of Romo, vol. iii, 
attack him, into the plain below, which was favour- pp. 94 — 101.) Cramer adopts the views of General 
able to the operations of the Carthaginian cavalry Vaudonoourt. ( A net. Italy, vol. i. p. 62.) 
and elephants. For this purpose he sent forward a The battle on the Trebia is alluded to by Lucan, 
body of Numidian horse, who crossed the Trebia and described by Silius Italic us : it is noticed 
and approached the Roman camp, but, as soon as a also by all the epitomisere of Roman history; but 
body of Roman cavalry and light-armed troops were none of these writers add anything to our knowledge 
sent out against them, retreated skirmishing until of the details. (Lucan, ii. 46 ; Sil. Ital. iv. 
they had recrossed the river. Sempronius followed 464 — 666 ; Corn. Nep. Harm. 4 j Eutrop. iii. 9 ; 
with his whole army, and crossed the Trebia, not Oros. iv. 14 ; Flor. ii. 6. § 12.) [E.-H. B.] 

without difficulty, for the river was swollen with late TREBULA (Tpf^ovAa: Eth. Trebulsmu : Pre- 
rains, and was only just fordable for the infantry, glia), a city of Campania, situated in the district N. 
His troops suffered severely from cold and wet, and of the Vulturous, in the mountain tract which ex- 
when the two armies met in order of battle, early tends from near Cajazzo (Calatia) to the Via La- 
began to feel themselves inferior to the enemy : but tina. Pliny terms the citizens “ Trebulani oogoo- 
tbe victory was decided by a body of 1 000 foot and mine Baiinienses,” probably to distinguish them 
1000 horse, under the command of Mago, the brother from those of the two cities of the seme name 
of Hannibal, which had been placed by that general among the Sabines (Plin. iu. 5. b. 9); but the Csm- 
in ambuscade, in the hollow bed of a stream which panian town seems to have been the meet consider- 
crossed the field of battle, and by a sudden onset on able of the three, and is termed simply Trebuls by 
the rear of the Roman army, threw it iuto complete Ptolemy, as well as by Livy. The first mention of the 
confusion. A body of about 10,000 Roman infantry name occurs in n. c. 303, when we are told that the 
succeeded in forcing their way through the centre of Trebulani received the Roman franchise at the same 
the enemy’s line, but finding themselves isolated, and time with the Arpinates. (Liv. x. 1 ) There seems 
their retreat to their cainp quite ent off, they directed no doubt that the Campanian city is here meant: 
their march at once towards Placentia, and succeeded and this is quite certain in regard to the next notice 
in reaching that city in safety. The other troops in Livy, where he tells us that the three cities of 
were thrown back in confusion upon the Trebia, and Compulteria, Trebula, and Saticula, which had rc- 
bufferedivery heavy loss in passing that river ; but volted to Hannibal, were recovered by Fabius in 
those who succeeded in crossing it, fell back upon the R. c. 21 5. (Id. xxiii. 39.) The “ Trebulanus ager " 
body already mentioned and made good their retreat is mentioned also by Cicero among the fertile dis- 
with them to Placentia. Thither also Scipio on 1 the tricts of Campania, which Kullos proposed to dis- 
following day repaired with that part of the Roman tribute among the poorer Roman citizens (Cic. de 
forces which had not been engaged in the battle. Leg. Ayr. ii. 25); and we learn from Pliny that it 
(Pol. iii. 70 — 74.) was noted for its wines, which had rapidly risen in 

From the view above given of the battle and the estimation in his day. (Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8.) The 
operations that preceded it, which coincidee with that Liber Coloniarum also mentions Trebula among the 
of General Vaudonoourt ( Campagnes a TAmnbal en municipal towns of Campania. It appears to have 
Italic , vol. L pp. 98 — 130), it seems certain that the received a fresh body of settlers under Augustus, 
battle itself was fought on the left bank of the but without attaining the rank of a (” 

Trebia, in the plain, but a short distance from the Col. p. 238 ; Plin. ui. 5. s.*9 ; PtoL iii* 1* § ®®.) 
foot of the hills ; while the Roman camp was on the The site of Trebula, which was erroneously fixed by 
bills, and on the right bank of the Trebia. It is CInverius and some local writers to the 8. of the 
certain that this view affords much the most intelli- Vulturous, appears to be correctly identified by weal 
gible explanation of the operations of the armies, and antiquarians with a place called TregUa or TVeggw*, 
there hr nothing in the narrative of Polybius (which at the foot of the Ptzso 8. Salvatore, about 6 miles 
has been exclusively followed in the above account) N. of the Vulturous and 8 NR. of Ca§ma There 
inconsistent with it, though it must be admitted are said to be considerable ancient remains upon tne 
that some difficulties remain unexplained. Livy’s spot, which together with the resemblance of jam 
narrative on the contrary is confused, and though would seem dearly to establish the position j" 
based for the most part on that of Polybius, seems ancient city. (RomanelH, *°L iii. PP* ,.. w 7 Jr ’ 
to be mixed up with that of other writers. (Liv. Trutta, Antichitb AUtfme. ' 

xxi. 52 — 56.) From his account of the retreat of MiMel-ltaUen, p. 99.) ["• ." i,. 

the Roman army and of Scipio to Placentia after the TREBULA (Tp**w?Us M. Tratahww), 
battle, It seems certain that he considered the Roman the name of two cities or towns of the SsW*w*» *PFr 
camp to be situated on the left hank of the river, so rently at no great distance from one " 

that Scipio must necessarily cross R in order to arrive were called for tbs sake of distinction Trswwa 
at Placentia, and therefore he must have conceived tusca and Trebula Snffenas. . , T 

the battle as fought on the right bank i and this 1. Trebuu Mutcsgx, called by Vtigfi® 
view has been adopted by many modem writers, in- Mdtuscax, while the foil »*°» * l P pl "* r JJ a ^ cefi 
eluding Niebuhr and Arnold ; but the difficulties in by Pliny, the only author who mentions hot 
its way greatly exceed those which arise on the con- (“ Trebulani qui oogoominautu* Mutiwcaa, 
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Sufifenates," Plin. vi. 12. s. 17). Its site Is dearly 
fixed at Monie Lame, eongtimes called Mmte 
leone delta Sabina , a village alfeut 2 miles on the 
right of the Via Salaria, between Osteria tfuova 
and Poggio S. Lorenzo. Here there are Considerable 
ruin b, including those of a theatre, of thermae or 
ba ths, and portions of the ancient pavement. Seve- 
ral inscriptions have also been found here, some of 
which have the name of the people, “ Plebs Trsbu- 
lana,” “ Trebulani Mutuacani and “ Trebulani 
Mut./' so that no doubt can remain of their attribu- 
tion. (Chaupy, Matson cC Horace, vol iii. pp. 98**- 
96; Orell. Inter. 923, 3442, 3963.) As this seems 
to have been much the most considerable place of 
the two, it is probably that meant by Strabo,' who 
mentions Trebula without any distinctive adjunct 
but in conjunction with Eretum (Strab. v. p. 228). 
The Lil>er Colon iarum also mentions a “ Trihole, 
municipium ” (p. 258) which is probably the same 
place. Martial also alludes to Trebula as situated 
among cold and damp mountain valleys (\. 72), but 
it is not certain whieh of the two places he here refers 
to Virgil speaks of Mutusca as abounding in olives 
(*‘ oliviferaeque Mutuecae," Aen. vii. 711), which iB 
btill the case with the neighbourhood of Monte 
Leone, and a village near it bears in consequence 
the name of Oliveto. 

2 Trebula Suffer a a, the name of which is 
known only from Piny, is of very uncertain site. 
Chaupy would place it at JRocca Sinibaldi, in the 
valley of the T\trano , but this iB mere conjecture. 
Guattani on the other hand fixes it on a hill near 
Struncone, between Rieti and Term, where there aro 
Mud to be distinct traces of an ancient town. (Chaupy , 
l.c., Guattani Mon. della Sabina , vol. L p. 190.) 
It is probable that the Tribula ( Tpl€o\a ) of Diony- 
ferna, mentioned by him among the towns assigned 
by Varro to the Aborigines (Dionys. i. 14) may be 
the same with the Trebula Sufl’enas of Pliny. In 
this case we know that it could not be far from 
Keate. [E. H. B.] 

TKEIA (Eth. Treiensis: Ru. near Trejo), a mu- 
nicipal town of Picemun, situated on the left bank of 
the river Potentia, about 9 miles below Septcmpeda 
(6'. Severino) and 5 above Ricina. Pliny is the 
only geographer that mentions it; but it is probable 
that the Tpaiava of Ptolemy is only a corruption of 
its name. (Plin. iii, 13. a. 18; Ptol. iii. 1. § 52.) The 
Treienses are enumerated by Pliny among the mu- 
nicipal communities of Picemun, and the municipal 
rank of the town is further attested by several in- 
scriptions, (Orell. Inter. 516, 3899.) It seems in- 
deed to have been a considerable place. The Iti- 
nerary of Antoninus places it on the branch of the 
Via Flaminia which led direct to Ancona: it was 
9 miles from Septempeda and 18 from Auximum. 
(«in. Ant p. 312.) Cluverius says that he could 
nnd no trace either of the place or the name; but 
he ruins were pointed out by Holstenius as still 
existing on the left bank of the Potenaa, at the 
oot of the hill occupied by the village of Montecchio. 
Abe latter place has since adopted the anoient name 
f . *0° t and having been augmented by the popu- 
at,on several neighbouring villages, is now be- 
» considerable town. (Cluver. Ital p. 738; 
J Clw - P* 136 ) [E. H. B.1 

TREMERUS INS. [Diomedeab Lhsulab.] 
.J’RE^ITHUS (Tpe/ufcwr, Steph. B. $. Tpe- 
y?. e ° V5 ] p tol. v. 14. g 6 ; T plfwOos, Constant, de 
« iC ^‘ l5 ’ P 89i «6. Bonn ; Tpemdodrrow, Hierocl. 

P* 70 ? : Etk Tocuilodcnof, Tofw^owoAinjj), a 
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town in the interior of Cyprus, was the met of a 
bishopric and a place of some importance in the By- 
zantine times. According to the Peu&inger Table it 
was 18 milee from Sakunia, 24 from Citium, and $$ 
from Tamassus. Stephan us B. calls it a village m 
Cyprus, and derives its name from the tnrpettttae 
trees (rep&jpfa *) which grew in its neighbourhood. 
(Engel, Kypros, vol. i. p> 148 ) 

TRE'MULA, a town in Mauretania Tingitana. 
( Mm . Ant. p. 24.) Variously beatified with Ezad- 
seken and Seed Campa. [T. H. D.] 

TREPONTIUM or TRIPUN TIUM, a place on 
the Appian Way near the entrance of the Pontine 
Mftrahes, 4 miles nearer Rome than Forum Appii. 
it is not mentioned as a station in the Itineraries, 
but we learn from an inscription of the time of 
Trajan that it was from thence the part of the 
road which was restored by that emperor began. 
This important work, as we are informed by another 
inscription, was continued for nineteen miles, a 
circumstance that explains the origin of the name 
of Decenmovium, which occurs at a later period in 
connection with the Pontine Marshes. Procopiua 
calls the Decennovium a river ; but it is evident 
that it was in reality an artificial cut or canal, such 
os must always have accompanied the highroad 
through these marshes, and as we know already 
existed in the days of Horace from Forum Appii. 
The importance of this work will account for the 
circumstance that we find the Pontine Marshes 
themselves called by Cassiodorus “Decennovii Pa- 
ludes.” (Cassiod. Var. ii. 32, 33; Procop, B. G. L 
11.) The site of Trepontiwn is clearly marked at 
the distance of 39 miles from Rome, by the name of 
Torre di Treponti , together with the remains oi the 
3 ancient bridges, from which it derives its name 
(Chaupy, Matson cTHorace , voi. iii. pp. 387 — 392; 
D’Anville, Analyse de lltalie , pp. 184 — 187.) 

The inscriptions above cited are given by Sir 
R. Hoare, Class. Tour , vol. i. pp. 97, 98; and by 
the Abed Chaupy (L c.). The name of Tpav6v- 
nov, found in Strabo (v. p. 237) among the cities 
on the left of the Appian Way, can hardly be other 
than a corruption of Trepontiuin, but it is wholly 
out of place in that passage, and is supposed by 
Kramer to be an interpolation. [E. H. B.] 

TRERES (Tpljpes), a people repeatedly mentioned 
by Strabo, generally as a tribe of, or at least, as 
closely connected with, the Cimmerii, but in a few 
passages as Thracians. They are not named by 
Homer or Herodotus. Strabo was evidently unde- 
cided whether to regard them as a distinct race, or 
as identical with the Cimmerii, in whose company 
they several times made destructive inroads into 
Asia Minor. “The Cimmerii, whom they name 
T re res also, or some tribe of them, often overran 
the southern shores of the Euxine and the adjoining 
countries, sometimes throwing themselves upon the 
Paphlagoni&ns, at other times upon the Phrygians, 
at the time when they say Midas died from drinking 
bull’s blood. And Lygdamis led his army as far 
as Lydia and Ionia, and took Sardes, but perished 
in Cilicia. And the Cimmerii and Trerea often 
made such expeditions. But they any that the 
Treres and Cobus [their leader] were at bat 
driven out [of Aria] by Madys, the king of the 
Scythians.”* (Strab. 1 p. 61). “ CaUistheues states 


* The reading in the text is far b Hdbms to 3 
rfir K lufxpiw BwriEfas ; but as just before we 
find UMms rod 2nv9ucov t we can have no twritv 
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that Sardes was taken several times ; first by the 
Cimmerians ; then by the Treres and Lycians, as 
Callinus also shows ; lastly in the time of Cyrus and 
Croesus." (Id. xiii. p. 627). “ In olden times, it 

befel the Magnetos [the people of Magnesia on the 
Maeander] to be utterly destroyed by the Treres, 
a Cimmerian tribe.*’ (Id. xiv. p. 647 *, see also xi. 
p. 511, xii. p. 573; Cimmerxi, Vol. I. p 623, seq.; 
Mttller, Hist . Lit Anc. Greece , pp. 108, 109; and 
cf. Herod, i. 6, 15, 16, 103.) 

Various attempts have been made to fix the dates 
of these events ; but the means of doing so appear 
to be wanting, and hence scholars have arrived at 
very different conclusions on the subject Strabo 
infers from some expressions of Callinns that the 
destruction of Sardes preceded that of Magnesia, 
‘which latter occurred, he considers, after the time 
of that poet, and during the age of Archilochus, 
who alludes to it. ^ 

Thucydides (ii. 96) states that the kingdom of 
Sitalces was bounded on the side next to the Triballi 
by the Treres and Tilataei, who dwelt on the northern 
elope of Mount Seombrus (Soomius), and extended 
towards the W. as far as the river Oscius (Oesous). 
Whether this relative clause applies to the Treres 
as well as to the Tilataei is doubtful ; but the col- 
location of the words seems to confine it to the 
latter. 

Strabo (i. p. 59) speaks of the Treres as dwelling 
with the Thracians ; and says that the Treres, who 
were Thracians, possessed a part of the Troad after 
the time of Priam (xiii. p. 586). 

Pliny does not mention the Treres as a Thracian 
people ; but in the description of Macedonia (iv. 10. 
s. 17), says that they, wuh the Dardani and Pieres, 
dwelt on its borders ; it is not clear, however, which 
bordefc are meant. (Cf. Theopom. Fray. 313, 
where they are called T popes; and Steph. B. p. 6G4, 
where also a district of Thrace inhabited by them is 
named Tprjpos.) 

It is possible that these Thracian Treres were the 
descendants of a body of the Cimmerian Treres, left 
N. of the Haemns when the main body advanced to 
Asia Minor ; for there can be little doubt that Nie- 
buhr’s view respecting the course of their inroads is 
correct. “ The general opinion, which is presupposed 
in Herodotus also, is that the Cimmerians invaded 
Asia Minor from the E., along the coasts of the 
Euxine. But it would seem that, on the contrary, 
they came through Thrace, for they make their first 
appearance in Ionia and Lydia. The former road is 
almost entirely impassable for a nomadic people, as 
the Caucasus extends to the very shores of the 
Eoxine.” (Lect Anc. Hut. i. p. 32, note.) 

In confirmation of the conjecture above made, we 
may refer to the parallel case mentioned by Caesar 
(A G. ii. 29), that the Aduatoci, a Belgian tribe, 
were the descendants of the 6000 men whom the 
Cimbri and Teuton!* on their march towards Italy, 
left behind them W. of the Rhine, to guard that put 
of their property which they were unable to take with 
them any farther. [J- K.] 

TREfiUS (Tpvpot, Sfcrab.: Sacco), a river of La. 
tium, and one of the principal tributaries of the Liris 
(ftmfefeMO), into which it discharges its waters 
close to the ruins of Fabrateria. (Strab. ▼. p. 237.) 
Its name is mentioned Only by Strab®, but there is 
m doubt of its identification; it is still called the 

tion in adopting Kramer’s emendation of 2 wOmvp 
tor K* pLfMplvtr. 


Tolcro in the lower part of its course, near its junc- 
tion with the Gariyliano , but more commonly knows 
as the Sacco. It has its sources in the elevated 
plain which separates the mountains about Prae- 
neste from theVolscian group; and the broad valley 
through which it flows for above 40 miles before it 
joinB the Gariyliano must always have formed a 
remarkable feature in this part of Italy. Through- 
out its extent it separates the main or central 
ranges of the Apennines from the outlying mass of 
the Monti Lepini or Volscian mountains, and hence 
it must, from an early period, have constituted one 
of the natural lines of communication between the 
plains of Latium proper (the modem Camptyna 
Stoma) and those of Campania. After the whole 
district had fallen under the power of Rome it was 
the line followed by the great highroad called the 
Via Latina. [Via Latota.] .[E. H. B.1 
TRES ARBORES, the Three Trere, was a Mu- 
tatio or relay for horses mentioned in the Jerusalem 
Itin. between Vaaatae and Elnsa {Rouse). The 
site is unknown. [G. L] 

TRES TABERNAE, wap the name of a station 
on the Via Appia, between Aricia and Forum Appii, 
which is noticed not only in the Itineraries (/tin. 
A at p. 107; Tab. Peut ), but by Cicero and in 
the Acts of the Apostles. From the former we 
learn that a branch road from Antium joined the 
Appian Way at this point (Cic. ad Att. ii. 12) ; 
while in the latter it is mentioned as the place 
where many of the disciples met St Paul on his 
journey to Rome. {Acts, xxviii. 15.) It was 
probably therefore a village or place of some impor- 
tance from the traffic on the Appian Way. Its 
pohition would appear to be clearly determined by 
the Antonine Itinerary, which gives 17 miles fu»m 
Aricia to Tree Tahemae, and 10 from thence hi 
Forum Appii : and it is a strong confirmation «1 
the accuracy of these data that the distance thus 
obtained from Forum Appii to Rome corres})onil- 


exactly with the true distance of that place, as 
marked by rains and ancient milestones. It is 
therefore wholly unnecessary to change the distance 
in the Itinerary, as proposed by D’Anville and 
Chaupy, and we may safely fix Tres Tabernae ui 
a spot about 3 miles from the modem Cistema. on 
the road to Terracina, and very near the com- 
mencement of the Pontine Marshes. The Abbe 
Chaupy himself points out the existence of ancient 
remains on this spot, which he supposes to be those 
of the station Ad Sponsas mentioned only in tn® 
Jerusalem Itinerary. It is for more likely 
they are those of Tres Tabernae; if indeed the two 
stations be not identical, which is very probable. 
This situation would alio certain!/ accoM better 
than that proposed by Chaupy with the mention i o 
Tres Tabernae in Cicero, who there joined 
Appian Way on his road from Antium to 
Formian villa, not to Rome. (Cic. ad Att »• » 
13, 14; Chaupy, Matson d Horace, vol. 

D’Anville, Analyse de Moffo, p. 195; 

Horn. Kampagm, p. 69.) _ ™ 'K 

TRES TABERNAE, in GauL (TabbmJ^-J 
TRET A (iy*r«. Strab. j dr. p 883), i»W’ 
called Tptrm in the Stadbmm Mont 
388, cd. Hoffmann), where It 1* ph* 4 ®° "Z, 
from PaUepaphas or Old Paphns, was 
promontory in the 8 W.of tfie Wand, 
the same as the one called fpofyto* by PtoW 
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promontory of Numidia at the W. point of the Sinus I 
Oleachites. (Strah. xrii. p. 832.) It probably j 
derived its name from the numdftpfo caves in the cliffe, 
which are still the lurking places of the piratical tribes 
of this coast. Now Sebba Rus. fT. H. D.] 
TEETUM PHOM. (Tpirr6v,Stadiam. §3Sl7),$be 
NW. promontory of Crete now called Grabusa, the 
Corycus of Ptolejpy* [E. B. J.J 

TRETUSL [Aboos, p. 201, b.] 

TBEVA (Tpije^a), a town of the Saxonee tn 
north-western Germany (Ptol ii. 11. § 27), wbksh 
must have been situated somewhere on the TVnafe 
but as no further details are known, it » imppesftfc 
to fix its site with any degree of certainty, ft. jfj 
TREVENTUM or TEREVENTUM (£& /J'ro- 
ventinaa, PUn.; but inscriptions have Tervwrtinas 
and Tereveutiaee; Trwento), a town of Samniutn, 
in the country of the Penfcri, situated on the right 
bank of the Trinius (TrQno), not far from the 
frontiers of the FreutauL Its name is not noticed 
in history, but Pliny mentions it among the' muni- 
cipal towns of Samarium in his time: and we 1mm 
from the Liber Colotuarum that it received a Roman 
colony, apparently under the Triumvirate (Plm. iii. 
14. s. 17; Ub. Colon, p. 238). It is there spoken 
of as having been thrice besieged (“ ager ejus . . . post 
tertiam obsidionem adeignatus est ”), probably during 
the Social War and the civil wars that followed; 
but we have no other account of these sieges ; and 
the name is not elsewhere mentioned. But from 
existing remains, as well as inscriptions, it appears 
to have been a place of considerable importance, as 
well as of municipal rank. The modem Trivenk >, 
which is still the see of a bishop and the capital oi 
the surrounding district, stands on a hill above the 
river Trigno , but the ruins of ancient buildings and 
fragments of masonry are scattered to a considerable 
extent through the valley below it. (Romanelli, 
vol. ii. p. 473.) The inscriptions which have been 
discovered there are given by Mommsen (Inter. 
R - K pp. 269, 270). [E H. B.] 

TREVEKI or TREVIRI (Tfrqovipoi, T pi&ipot, 
Ptol ), There is authority for both lorms of the 
name. The position of the Trevin is determined 
by several passages of Caesar. The Trevin bordered 
on the Rhine ( B . G.iii. 1 1 , iv. 10 ), and south of them 
along the Rhine were the Tnboci or Tnbocci. The 
Arduenna Silva extended through the middle of the 
territory of the Treviri from the Rhine to the com- 
mencement of the territory of the Remi (B. G. v. 3). 
Ihe Treviri were separated from the Germans by the 
Rhine ( B . G.vii. 63, viii. 25); theUbii were their 
neighbours on the opposite side of the Rhine ( B . G. 

29,35). In Caesar’s time tbe Treviri differed little 
from the Germans in their way of living and their sa- 
TJB® temper. , Tacitus remarks (de Mot. Germ. c. 
* 8 ) that the Treviri and Nervii affected a Germanic ! 
on £ in » and it is probable that the Treviri were 
jnixed with Germans, but Caesar supposed them to 
oe a Gallic people. Mela (iii. 2 ) calls them the most 
renowned of the Belgae. When Hieronymus speaks 
oj the resemblance between the language of the 
'jalataa of Asia and of the TVeviri, he means to say 
hat the Treviri are Galli [Galatia, Vol. I, p.931]. 
rabo (iv. p. 194 ) B peaks of the Nervii as being 
He Bays: “ The Nervii are neighbours of 
* Treviri, and they (the Nervii) are also a German 
Pf°P*e ; M which remark about the Nervii being also 
nnan does not refer to tbe Treviri, but to the Tri- 
whom he had just spoken of as a German nation 
™ lch settled on the Galhc side of the Rhine. 


It seems impossible to determine whether Caesar 
includes the Treviri among the Belgae or the deltas. 
Some geographers include them in the Ga^ta of 
Caesar in tbe limited sense, that is, in the country <qf 
the CeJtae, which lay between the Garonne and the 
Seine, and between the Q&mmd tbe Rhine, 
determination k carnet, the Mediomatrici aJtajff 
course belong toOaeam^^ia in the limited 
[Mediomatwc*,] 

The Trovirii are often mentioned by Career,. for 
they had a atrong body of cavalry and infantry, jmd 
often gave him trouble, from one passage (jfc& 
vi. 32) it appears that *the j&gjri and Cond^toi, 
rettl&n in Gallia, were between the Treviri 
and the Bburocre ; and the Condrnsi and Eburoues 
ware dependents of the Treviri (£. G. iv. 6 ); Caesar 
constructed hxe bridges over the Rhine in the terriJMy 
of the Treviri (JB. G. vi. 9) ; aad Strabo speaks of a 
bridge over the Rhine in the territory of the Treviri. 
It appears then that the Treviri occupied a large 
tract of country between the Moea (Moot) and the 
Shine, which country was intersected by the lower 
course of the Mosella (Mosel), for Augusta Trevi- 
rorum (Trier), on the Mosella, was the chief town 
of the Treviri in the Roman imperial period and 
probably a town of the Treviri in Caesar’s time. It 
is not possible to fix the exact limits of the Treviri 
on the Rhine, either to the north or the south. 
When the Germans were settled on the west bide of 
the Rhine by Agrippa and after his time, the 
Treviri lost part of their territory; and some modem 
writers maintain that they lost all their country on 
the Rhine, a conclusion derived from a passage of 
’liny (iv. c. 17), but a conclusion by no means 
certain. Another passage of Pliny, cited by Sueto- 
nius ( Calig. c. 8 ), says that Caligula was born 
“in Treveris, vico Ambiatino, supra Confluentes,” 
and this passage places the Trevin on the Rhine. 
Ptolemy 111 liis geography gives the Treviri no 
place on the Rhine: he assigns the land on the 
west bank of the river to the Germania In- 
ferior and Germania Superior. The bishopric of 
Trier used to extend from the Maas to the Rhine , 
and along the Rhine from the Ahr below Andemoeh 
as far south as Bingen. The limits of the old 
country of the Treviri and of the diocese may have 
been the same, for we find many examples of this 
coincidence in the geography of Gallia. The mgged 
valley of the Ahr would be a natural boundary of 
the Treviri on the north. 

Tacitus gives the Treviri the name of Socii (Ann. 
i. 63); and in his time, and probably before, they 
had what the Romans called a Curia or senate. 
The name of the Treviri often appears in the history 
of the war with Civilis (Tacit. Hist. iv.). The Treviri 
under the Empire were in that part of Gallia which 
was named Belgica, and their city Augnsta Trovi- 
rorum was the chief place, and under tbe later 
emperors frequently an imperial residence. [Au- 
gusta Trevirorum.] [G. L.] 

TREVIDON, a place in Gallia, mentioned by Si- 
doniusApollinaris (Propewpt.), the position of which 
is partly determined by the fact of the poet fixing 
Trevidon in tbe mountainous region of Central 
France, and partly by tbe existence of a place named 
JWve on tbe boundary of the old province of 
Ronergm, and on a little river named TrwmL 
The mountain in which the Treemd rises (£re- 
perou) is the . 

« Vicinum minis heu 1 jugum 


of Sidonius. [Rutehl] 
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TRKVIRI. [Tkeveri.] 
TRIACONTASCHOENUS (Tpia mvriirxoimi, 
Ptol. iv. 7. § 32), a district so named by Ptolemy 
after the analogy of the Dodecaschoenos of Egypt, 
and forming the most northern part of Aethiopia on 
the W. side of the Nile, between the cataracts of 
that river and the Aethiopian mountains. [T.H.D.] 

TRIAD1TZA (TpidStrfa; Nicet. Chon. iii. p. 214 ; 
AposL Geog. Huds. iv. p. 43), a town in Upper 
Moesia, at the confluence of the sources of the 
Oescus, and the capital of the district called in late 
times Dacia Interior. It was situated in a fertile 
plain, and its site is identified with that of Borne 
extensive ruins S. of Sophia. [J. R.] 

TRIBALLI ( [Tpi€a\\ol ), a Thracian people which 
appears to have been in early times a very widely 
diffused and powerful race, about the Danube ; but 
which, being pressed upon from the N. and W. by 
various nations, became gradually more and mpre 
confined, and at length entirely disappeared from 
history. Herodotus speaks of the Triballic plain, 
through which flowed the river Angrus, which fell 
into the Brongus, a tributary of the later (iv. 49). 
This is probably the plain of Kossovo in the modern 
Scrvia. 

Thucydides states (ii. 96) that on the side of the 
Triballi, who were independent at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, the territories of Sitalces 
were bounded by the I reres and Tilataei, whose W. 
limit was the river Oscius (Oescus), which must 
therefore, at that time, have been the E. frontier of 
the Triballi. (Cf. Plin. iii. 29, iv. 17; Strab. vii. 
pp. 317, 318.) Strabo (vii. p. 305) informs us that 
foe Triballi were much expoeed to the inroads of 
migrating hordes driven out of their own countries 
by more powerful neighbours, some expelled by the 
Scythians, Bastarnae, and Sauromatae, from the N. 
side of the Danube, who either settled in the islands 
of that river, or crossed over into Thrace; others 
from the W., set in motion by the Illyrians. 

The earliest event recorded of them is the defeat 
which they gave to Sitalces, king of the Odiysae, 
who made an expedition against them, b. c. 424, in 
which he lost his life (Thuc. iv. 101). In b.c. 376 
the Triballi crossed the Haemns, and with 30 000 
men advanced as far S. as the territory of Abdera, 
which they ravaged without opposition. On their 
return, however, loaded with booty, the people of 
Abdera took advantage of their careless and dis- 
orderly march, to attack them, killing upwards of 
2000 men. The Triballi thereupon marched back 
to taka revenge for this loss ; and the Abderites, 
having been joined by acme of the neighbouring 
Thracians, gave them battle; in the midst of which 
they were deserted by their treacherous allies and, 
being surrounded, were akin almost to a man. The 
Triballi then prepared to lay siege to Abdera which 
would now have been quite unable to resist them for 
more than a very short time; but at this critical 
moment, Chabries appeared before the town with the 
Athenian fleet, which had recently defeated the 
Lacedaemonian fleet at Naxos. Chabriaa compelled 
the Triballi to retire from Abdera, and garrisoned 
the dty when he departed. (Diod. xv. 36). In b.c. 
399, Philip IL, after raking the efcge of Byzantium, 
snatched to the Danube, where he defeated the Qetae, 
and took much booty. On his return through the 
country cf the Triballi, the latter peeled themselves 
in a defile, and refused toellcw the Macedonian army 
to pass, unSess Philip gave to them a part of the 
plunder. A fierce battle ensued, in which Philip 


was severely wounded, and would have been shin 
but for his son Alexander, who threw himself before 
his father, and thus saved his life. The Triballi 
were at length defeated, and probably professed Hub- 
mission to Philip, so long, at least, as he was in their 
country. 

On Alexanders accession to the throne, he thought 
it necessary to make his power ^elt by the barba- 
rians on the frontiers of his kingdom, before he 
quitted Europe for his great enterprise against thu 
Persian empire. Accordingly, in the spring of 
b. c. 335, he inarched from Amphipolis in a north- 
easterly direction, at the head of a large force. In 
ten days he reached the pass by which he intended 
to cross the Haemus, where a body of Thracians had 
assembled to oppose bis progress. They ware de- 
feated, and Alexander advanced against the Triballi, 
whose prince, Syrmus, having had timely information 
of Alexander's movements, had already' withdrawn, 
with the old men, women, and children into an island 
of the Danuta, called Penoe, where many other Thra- 
cians also had sought refuge. The main force of 
the Tribalir posted themselves in woody ground on 
the banks of the river Lygious, about S days’ 
march from the Danube. Having ventured out into 
the open plain, however, they were completely defeated 
hy the Macedonians, with a leas of 3000 men. 


(Arrian, Anab. i. 2.) 

Alexander then marched to the Danube, opposite 
to Peuce ; but he was unable to make himself mas- 
ter of that island, because he had few boats, and the 
enemy were strongly posted at the top of the strep 
sides of the island. Alexander tnerefore abandoned 
the attempt to take it, and crossed the Danube to 
make war on the Getae. It would appear, howevei, 
that he had made sufficient impression on the Triballi 
to induce them to apply to him for peaoe, which lie 
granted before hia return to Macedonia. It was 
probably some time after these events that the Tri 
balli were attacked by the Autariatae, a powerful 
Illyrian tribe, who seem to have completely subdued 
them, great numbers being killed, and the survivors 
driven farther towards the east (Strab. vii. pp. 317, 
318.) Hence, in b. c. 295, the Gauls, with only 
1 5,000 foot and 3000 horse, defeated the combined 
forces of the Triballi and Getae (Just *iv. 1) 
When the Romans began to extend their dominion 
in the direction of the Danube, the Triballi were a 
email and weak people, dwelling about the confluence 
of the Oescus with the Danube, near the town 
Oescus (cf. Ptol iii. 10. § 10, viii. 11. § •>. 

Pliny (vii. 2) states that, according to IsigonuSj 
there were people among the TriUUi who fasewa 
by their loci, and destmed these whom they 
upon too long, especially with »ugry ey« ! 
were more liable to be injured bj 


This is probably the same superstition s* , 
dm no. iwunMtinff the “eril ere.” which ii P«* 
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they were Germans, his narrative show* that he 
considered them to be Germatfh^ In another passage 
(B. 0. iv. 10) Caesar placet the Triboci on the 
Rhine between the Medioinatrici and the Treviri, 
and he means to place them on the left or Gallic side 
of the Rhine. Strabo (iv. p. 193), after mentioning 
the Seqn&ni and Mediom&trici as extending to the 
Rhine, says, “ Among them a German people has 
settled, the Tribocchi, who have passed over from 
their native land.” Pliny also (iv. 17) and Tacitus 
( German . c. 88) say that the Tribocci are Germans. 
The true conclusion from Caesar is that lie sup- 
posed the Tribocci to be settled in Gallia beforv 
b. o. 58. 

Ptolemy (ii. 9. § l") places the Tribocci to Upper 
Germania, but he incorrectly places the Vangiones 
between the Ncmetee and the Tribocci, for the Ne- 
metes bordered on the Tribocci. However be places 
the Tribocci next to the Rauraci, and be names 
Breucomagns ( Brooomagus) and Elcebus(HekebuO 
us the two towns ot the Tribocci. l> An vide suppose 
that the territory of the Tnbocci corresponded to the 
diocese of Strassburg. Saletio (Seitz or Sate), we may 
suppose, belonged to the Nemetes, as in modem 
times it belonged to the diocese of Speier; and it is 
near the northern limits of the diocese of Strassburg. 
On the south towards the Rauraci, a place named 
Markelskesm, on the southern limit of the diocese of 
Strassburg and bordering on that of Basle, indicates 
a boundary by a Teutonic name (mark), as Fines 
does in those parts of Gallia where the Roman tongue 
prevailed. The name of the Tribocci does not appear 
in the Notit. Provinc., though the names of the 
Nemetes ana Vangiones are there, but instead of the 
Inbocci we have Civitas Argentoratum (Strass- 
buig), the chief place of the Tribocci. Ptolemy 
makes Argentoratum a city of the Vangiones. [G L.] 
'lRI'BOLA (Tpi€6\a, App. Iltsp 62, 63), a 
town of Lusitania, in the mountainous regions S. of 
the TagUB, probably the modem Trevoms. [T.H.D.J 
TRIBULIUM. [Trilurium]. 

TRIBUNCI, a place ; n Gallia, which we may 
assume to have been near Concordia, for Amniianub 
(xvi. 12), after speaking of the battle near Struss- 
bvrg, in which Chnodomanus, king of the Alemanm, 
was defeated by Julian, says that the king hurried to 
his camp, which was near Concordia and Tribunci. 
But neither the site of Concordia nor of Tribunci is 
certain. [Cowoordia.] [G. L-] 

TRICARA'NUM. [Phlius, p. 602, a.] 
TRICASSES, a people of Gallia Lugdnnensis. 
(Plin. iv. 18.) In Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 13) the name 
is Tricasii (TpiK&moi), and their city is Augustobona 
(Atryoocrrdfova). They border on the Parisii. The 
name appears in the form Tricassini in Ammianus 
(xvi. 1) and in an inscription. In the Notit. Provinc. 
the name Civitas Tricassium occurs; and the name 
r P^ple has been transferred to the town, which 
« now Troyes on the Seine, the chief town of the 
French department of Aube. Caesar does not men- 
tion the Tricasees, and his silence has led to the 
°^njecture that in his time they were comprised 
whin the powerful state of the Senones. [G. L.] 
TRICASTI'NI (Tpuecurrivof), a Gallic people 
between the Rhone and the Alps. Livy (v. 84) 
describing the march of Beilovesus and his Galli 
Ita ty, says they came to the Tricastini: 44 The 
Alps next were opposed to them;” from which it is 
inferred that the Tricastini were" near the Alps, 
out nothing exact can be inferred from the narrative, 
nor from the rest of this oonfoaod chapter. In the 
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description of Hannibal’* march (Hr. ini 34) it to 
said that Hsnnftjte, after settling tfeediiipttel eftff# 
Aikbrogea, being now an bis road to the Alps, did 
not make his march straight forward, hat turned to 
the left into the territory of the Tricastini ; slid from 
the country of the Tricastini he went through the 
uttermost part of the territory of the Vocoqtii into 
the country of the Tttaii, and finally reached the 
Druentxa (Durcmae.) It would be out of place ,to 
examine this question fulh, fi it would require 
Home pages to discuss the passages in Uvy« He 
rr^ans, however, to place the Tncastini somewhere 
Ijytween the, Aliofaroga and part of the border ef the 
Vocontian lewitory. The capital ot the VocontH is 
Dea Vocontkrura, or Die in the department of 
Drome ; and the conclusion is that the Tricastini 
were somewhere between the Isara (here) and the 
Druna (Drome). This agrees with the position of 
\ugusta Tricasti norum [Augusta Iricasxino- 
ai’M] as determined by the Itins. 

Ptolemy (il 10. § 13) places the Tricastini east 
of the Segal launi, whose capital is Valuitia, and he 
names as the capital of the Tricastini a town 
Noeomagos, which appears to be a different place 
from Augusta Tricastmorum. D’Anville places the 
Tricastini along the east bank of the Rhone, north 
of Arausio (Orange), a position which he fixes by 
his determination of Augusta Tncastinorum: and he 
adds, 44 that the name of the Tricastini has been 
preserved pare in that of Tricastini But the 
Tricastini of Livy and Ptolemy are certainly not 
where D’Anville places them. [G. L.J 

TRICCA (Tp'iKK-q ; Eih. TpucKcuos : Trtkkalu ), 
an ancient city of Thessaly in the district Histiaeotis, 
stood upon the left bank of the Peneius, and Dear a , 
small stream named Lethaeus (Strab. ix. p. 438, 
xiv. p. 647.) This city is said to have derived ita 
name from Tricca, a daughter of Peneius. (bteph. 

B. s. v.) It is mentioned in Homer as subject to 
Podaleirms and Machaon, the two sons of Asclepius 
or Aesculapius, who led the Triocaeans to the Trojan 
War (Horn. II. ii. 729, iv. 202); and it possessed a 
temple of Asclepius, which was regarded as the most 
ancient and illustrious of all the temples of this god. 
(Strab. ix. p. 437.) This temple was visited by the 
sick, whose cures were recorded there, as in the 
temples of Asclepius at Epidaurus and Cos. (Strab. 
viii. p. 374.) There were probably physicians at- 
tached to the temple ; and Leake gives an inscription 
in four elegiac verses, to the memory of a 44 god-like 
physician named Cimbor, by his wife Andromache,” 
which he found upon a marble in a bridge over the 
ancient Lethaeus. (Northern Greece, vol, iv. p. 
285 . ) In the edict published by Polyaperchon and 
the other generals of Alexander, after the death of 
the latter, allowing the exiles from the different 
Greek cities to return to their homes, those of Tricca 
and of the neighbouring town of Pharcadon were 
excepted for some reason, which is not recorded. 
(Diod. xviii. 56.) Tricca was the first town in 
Thessaly at which Philip V. arrived after his defeat 
on the Aous. (Liv. xxxii. 18.) Tricca is also 
mentioned by Liv, xxxvi. 13 ; Plin. iv. 8. a II ; 
PtoL Hi. 18. § 44 ; Them. OraL xxvii. p. 383. • 

Procopius, who calls the town Tricattfis (Tpwdr* 
rovs), Bays that it was restored by Justinian (<fc 
Aedif. iv. 3); bat it is still called Tricca by Hierooks 
(p 642) in the sixth century, and the form in Jus- 
tinian may be a corruption. In the twelfth century 
it already bears its modem name (TpUxota, Anna 
Coma. v. p. 137, «d. Parte.; Eustath. ad Jl ii. p. 
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I03P.) Trikkala is now one of the largest towns in | 
Ibis part of Greece. The castle occupies a hill pro- 
jecting from the last falls of the mountain of 
JChaeeiA ; but the only traces of the ancient city 
which Leake could discover were some Bmall remains 
of Hellenic masonry, forming part of the wall of the 
castle, and some squared blocks of stone of the same 
ages dispersed in different parts of the town. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 425, seq., vol. iv. p. 287.) 

TRICCIA NA, a place in Pannonia, in the valley 
called Cariniana (It. Ant. p. 267). It is probably 
the same as the Gurtiana noticed in the Pent. Table, 
as the difference in the statements about the dis- 
tances amounts only to 2 miles. [L. S.] 

TRICESIMAE, in Gallia, one of the places men- 
tioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (xviii. 2) in the 
list of those places along the Rhenish frontier 
which Jnlian repaired. Ammianus mentions Tri- 
cesimae between Quadriburgiuin and Novesinm. 
[Quadribuboium.] [G. L.] 

TRICESIMUM, AD, in Gallia. D’Anville ob- 
serves that the ancient Itins. contain many positions 
with similar names, which names of places are de- 
rived from the distances which they indicate from the 
principal towns ; for the distances within the de- 
pendent territory were measured from the principal 
towns. This Tricesimum is measured from Narbo 
(Narborme), as the Jerusalem Itin. shows, on the 
road to Toulouse, through Carcassonne. Trebcs 
on the canal of Languedoc may represent the name ; 
and Tricesimum may be near that place. [G. L.1 
TRICHO'NIS LAC US. [Aktolia, p. 64, a.] 
TRICHO'NIUM (Tpix&nor : Nth. Tpixuvitvs), a 
town of Aetolia, from which the lake Trichonis de- 
rived its mama. [Respecting the lake, see Vol. I. p. 64, 
a.] Its position is uncertain. Leake places it S. of 
the lak#at a place called Gavala, and Kiepert, in 
his map E. of the lake. But since Strabo mentions 
it along with Stratus as situated in a fertile plain, it 
ought probably to be placed N. of the lake (Strab. x. p. 
450; Pol. ▼. 7 ; Steph. B. s. r.). It wm evidently a 
place of importance, and several natives of this town 
are mentioned in history. (Pol. iv. 3, v. 13, xvii. 10; 
Pans. ii. 37. § 3; Leake, Northern Greece , vol. i. 
p. 155.) 

TRICOLO'NI. [Mkgaiaipous, p. 309.] 

TRIG (/MIA (TpiKwpfa), a place in the eastern 
part of Phrygia, on the road from Dorylaeum to 
Apamea Cibotus (Ptol. v. 2. $ 22; Tab. Pent.), is 
placed by the Table at a distance of 28 miles from 
Midaenm and 21 from Pessinus. [L. &] 

TRICORII (Tpuc6pun), a people between the 
Rhone and the Alps. Hannibal in his march from 
the Rhone to the Alps passed into the country of 
the Tricorii, as Livy says [TwcAirtui]. Strabo (iv. 
pp. 185, 208) says in one passage that above the 
Cavaree are “the Vocontii and Tricorii and Iconii 
and Moduli," from which we learn that he considered 
the Tricorii as neighbours of the Vocontii ; and in 
another passage In says, M after the Vocontii are the 
Iconii and Tricorii, and next to thorn the Moduli, 
who occupy the highest summit* of the Alps. 1 * 
Borne geographers conclude that the Tricorii must be 
on the Drat, a branch of the Isdrs, in the southern 
pact of the diocese of Grdftohfa, But if the Triconi 
were in the valley of the Drac, we do not therefore 
admit that Hannibal’s inarch to the Alps was 
through that valley. L. J 

TRICOBNE'NSII [Tbicorwiu*.] 
TRIOO'RNIUM (TpMcdpMov, Ptol iiL 9- $ 8), or 
Trioo&mia CAtnu (itht Biera * p. 554), a town 
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in the territory of the Tricornenffli, a people of 
Upper Moesia, on the borders of Illyria.. Variously 
identified with Ritoplc and Tricomi or Kolum- 
bacs. [T. H. D.] 

TRICORYTHUS [Marathow.] 

TRICRANA (Tpltcpara), an island off the coast of 
Hermionis in Ai^olis (Paus. ji. 34. §8), perhaps 
the same as the Tipareims of Pliny. [Tipaeenus.] 
TRICRE'NA. [Phekeds, p. 595, a.] 
TRIDENTI'NI (Tp&errivot), an Alpine tribe 
occupying the southern part of Rbaetia, in the 
north of Lacus Benacus, about the river Athesis. 
(Strab. iv. p. 204; PKn. iii. 23.) They, with many 
other Alpine tribes, were subdued in the reign k 
Augustus. [L. 6.] 

TRIDENTUM or TRIDENTE (T/hWvt< : Trento 
or Trent), the capital of the Tridentini in the south 
of Rhaetia, on the eastern bank of the Athesis, and 
on the highroad from Verona to Veldidcna. (Plin. 
iii. 23; Justin, xx. 5; It. Ant pp. 275, 281 ; Paul 
Diac. i. 2, iii. 9, iv. 42, v. 36; Fkr, Hi. 3; Ptol. 
iii. 1. § 31 ; Tab. Pent) The town is aaid to have 
derived its nam^from the tridtot of Neptune, which 
is still shown fixed in the wall of the ancient church 
of S. Vigil. The place seems to have been made a 
Roman colony (Orelli, Inscript. Nos. 2183, 3744, 
3905, 4828). Theodoric the Great surrounded 
Tridentuin with a wall, of which a considerable 
portion still exists. (Comp. Pallhausen, Beschreih . 
der Rom. Heerstrasse von Verona nach Augsburg, 
p. 28, foil.; Benedetto Giovanelli, Discorso sopra 
nri Iscrizione Trentma , Trento, 1824, and by the 
same author, Trento , Citta de' Rezj e Colonia 
Romana, Trento, 1825.) [k- S.] 

TRiETiES (T pipits, Polyb. v. 68; Strab. xvi. p. 
754), a small fortified place in Phoenicia, on the 
northern declivity of Lebanon, and about 12 mil«> 
distant from Tripolis. It is in all probability the 
same place as the Tridis of the Itin. B ierosol. (p. 
583). Lapie identifies it with Enty, others with 
Belmont. * 

TRIETUJM (Tp^pwvor Tptripor tnpov , Pfol. iv. 
3. § 13), a headland of the Regio Syrtica in Africa, 
Propria. Ritter (Erdk. i. p. 928) identifies it with 
the promontory of Cephalae mentioned by Stra 
(xvii. p. 836), the present Cape Cefafo or Mesurata. 
Ptolemy indeed mentions this as a separate and Ad- 
joining promontory; but as Ctfafo still « blbl 
three points, it is poasible that the ancaent names 
may be connected, tad refer only to th» one 
(8 m BUqnlere, Letter, fnm ^ 
i p. 18iD*U» Celle, Ftaayw, P- 61.) H. -J 
TB1FANUM. [Vwoia.1 
TKIGABOLI. [Pado*.J .. 

TEIGI8AMUM, s town of Noricmn, 

which flow* Into the Durable*. It •Ml 
nun* of Traimcmr. (See Modwr, 
vol. i. p. 269.) , 

TB10LYPH0S (TffyAi^w- e* «■* [WSZ 
Ptol. vli. S. $ 28), th« roetropoh* mA 

9, CS&StftZSSrtSS 

maputra near k* mouth. ^tarvof the 

TBIGrNDUM, » Jte* T «w 

Celtaid LaoeniM*, fa gdfa^J"g‘!Lt^ 
conentis). (Itin, A 424.) VhfkW pj 
with Berreo and Araiu &n» ‘l 



TEILEUCUM. 

TRILEUOUM (TptXcvKoy bcpov, Ptol. ii. 6, § 4 ), 
a promontory m the territorft^jF tho C&lJaici li- 
censes, on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraoonerais, 
known also by the name of Kwpov &Kpw. (Marciaa, 
p. 44.) Now Cape Ortegal [T. H. D.} 

TBIMA'MMIUM (Tpippdytov or TpipAwut*, 
Ptol ui. 10. $ 10), a castle on the Danube, in 
Lower Moesia. (/tin. Ant. p. 222 , called Trim*, 
mmm in the Tab. PeuL and by the Geogr. Rav. $** 
7 ) Variously identified with Murotin, IHkateka, 
and the ruins near Pirgo or Btrgos. [T H. B.l 
1RIMEN0THYRA- [TfCMxpcmtY&A.] 



com or TRiMsaroTimtA 
TRIM0NT1UM (Tpifdmov, rtol 11 3. § 8), a 
town of the Selgovme, in Britannia Barbara, pro- 
bib] v near Longholm , in the neighbourhood of the 
Sohray F'rith. [T IL D.] 

1 RI'MYTHTJS. [Tbemithus ] 

IRINA'CIA. [Ttracia.1 
TRINA'CRIA [Sicilia.] 

TRINA'SUS (TptvaaSs, Paus. hi 22. § 3 , Tpf- 
vaffcros, Ptol 111 . 16. § 9), a town or rather fortress 
rt I aconia, situated upon a promontory near 1 lio 
head of the Laconian gulf, and 30 stadii al ove 
(lithium It is opposite to thiee small rocks, which 
j,ue tlieir name to the place The modem village 
is for the same reason still called Trinu>a (to Tpi- 
vwa) There are considerable remains ot the an 
cient walls. The place was built m a bemi-circular 
form, and was not more than 400 or 500 yards in 
circuit (Leake, Morea , vol 1 . p 232 , Boblaye, 
Recherche* , <fc p 94 ; Rosa, Wandrrunrjnt m 
Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 239 , Curtius, Peloponnesus, 
\ol 11 p 287 ) 

TRINEMEIA [Attica, p 330, b.] 

TR1 NIUS ( Trigno), a considerable river of Sam- 
mum, which has its sources in the rugged mountain 
district between Agnone and Castel d% Sangro , and 
has & course of about 60 miles from thence to the 
Adriatic. During the lower part of its course it 
traverses the territory of the Frentani, and falls into 
the sea about fi miles SE. of Histonium (II Vasto). 
The only ancient writer who mentions it is Pliny 
(m 12. s. 17), who calls it 44 flumen portuoaum : w it 
J s, indeed, the only river along this line of coast the 
mouth of which affords shelter even for small 
v ** el8 - [E.H.B.] 

TRINOB ANTES (called by Ptolemy Tptvbayrst, 
!i 3l § 22), a people on the E. coast of Britannia 
Romana, situated N. of London and the Thames, m 
Essex and the southern parts of Suffolk, whose 
capital was Camalodunum (Colchester). They 
submitted to Caesar when he landed in Britain, but 
revolted against the Romans in the reign of Nero, 
0 v 20 ? Tac. Ann. 31.) [T.H.D.] 
?m^ RT1UM ' [TwuwnuM.] 
a a river of GaHia named by Sidonius 

ApollmariB (Ptopempt.). It is a branch of the 
Ti»i£ 0 jp* and is now named Trw/b'e. [G. L.] 
TRIO'CALA (TpitteaXai Pth. TriooaKnus t Ru. 

C<**tobeUoUa)> a cHyof Sicily, situated in 
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the interior of the island, about 12 mUes from 
Thermae Selmuntfce (Scmcca). As the is 
cited by Stephanas of Byzantium (who writs* tha 
name TpUa^a) Am PhUistus, it t$ probate thaT 
it wwaSiculhmtowft^r ferte s m early njyeas* 
as the time of th* elder Dionysius; but no ootfee of 
>t is now found hi htegy until tha second teftfe 
War in ft. cl Oft that mwim 

TnwciOa was sefeptod, Oft account ot its groat ns- 
tuml strength and other advantages, UyTrypfeon, 
the loader of the imvugmfa, as his chief stronghold; 
he fefitfod thft mm rnmm& on which 
moated, and eras able to hold out there, as fam 
impregnable fertssas, ate his defeat in tbs field by 
L. Lucullan. (Dtod. xxxrf. 7, 8.) The ciroom- 
stances of its fell are not related to us, but Bilfes 
Italiotts alludes to it as having suffered seventy 
from the effects of the war. (*‘ Servili vaefeta 
Tnocala beilo,’ xiv 270). Cicero nowhere notices 
name among the municipal towns of Sicily, but 
m one passage mentions the “ Triocahnus ager ” 

( \ err v. 4); and the Tnocalim again appear in 
Pliny’s list of the municipal towns of Sicily. The 
name is also found m Ptolemy, but in a manner 
that gives little information as to its position. 
(Pirn m. 8 s. 14, Ptol. in 4 § 14.) It was au 
episcopal see during the early pait of the middle 
ages, and the site is identified by Fazello, who tells 
us that the ruins of the city weie still visible in his 
time a short distance fiom Calatabellotta , a town of 
Saracen origin, situated on a lofty hill about 12 
miles inland from Sciacca, and an old church on 
the site still preserved the ancient appellation, 
(ha/ell. de Reb. Stc. x. 472, Cluver. Stcil p 
374) [E. H B ] 

3 RIO PIUM (Tpifatov &Kpov C. Crto ), the pro- 
montory at tin Lastein extremity of the peninsula 
ot Cnidus, fonn ng at the 6 ame time the south- 
western extremity of Asia Minor (Thucjd. vm. 
35, 60, bey lax, p. 38, Pomp. Mela, i. 16) On 
the summit of this promentory a temple of Apollo, 
hence called the Tnopian, seems to have stood, near 
which games were celebrated, whence Scyjax calls 
the promontory the iLKpur^piov Up6i . According 
to some authorities the town of Cnidus itself also 
bore the name of Triopium, having, it is said, been 
founded by Tnopas. (btepli. B. s. v. T piirriotf, Plin. 
v. 29, who calls it Tnopia, Eustath. ad Horn. IL 
lv. 341 . Cnidus ) [L. S.] 

TR1PHYLIA. [Elis. | 

TRIPODISCUS (Tpwwfiteos, Thuc. iv. 70; 
TpnrodiirKoi, Pans. i. 43 § 8; Tphroftu, Tpiwo- 
blaKiov, Strab. ix. p. 394 ; TpivoMffKij, Herod, op. 
Steph. B. s. v . Tpineblaieos : Eth. Tpnrofiteios, 
Stepbu B. ; Tpwro&owalor), an ancient town of Me- 
gans, said to have been one of the five hamlets into 
which the Megand was originally divided, (Plat. 
Quaest. Grace, c. 17.) Strabo relates that, accord- 
ing to some critics, Tnpodi was mentioned by Ho- 
mer, along with Aegirusa and Nisaea, as part of the 
dominions of Ajax of Salamis, and that the verse 
containing these names was omitted by the Athe- 
nians, who substituted for it another to prove that 
Salamis in the time of the Trojan War, belonged to 
Athens. (Strab. I c.) Tnpodacua is celebrated 
in the history of literature as the birthplace of 
Susarion, who id said to have introduced comedy 
into Attica, and to have removed ten this place 
to the Attio Icaria. (As pas. ad Aristat Eth. Nic. 
iv 2 • Diet of Biogr. Vol. IIL p. 948.) Wo team 
from Thucydides (Le.) that Tripodisctw was 
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at ed at the foot of Mount Geraneia, at a spot con- 
venient for the jonetion of troops marching from 
Plataea in the one direction, and from the Isthmus 
in the other. Pausamas (i c.) also describes it as 
lying at the foot of Geraneia on the roati'-from 
Delphi to Argos. This author relates that it de- 
rived its name from a tripod, which Coroebus the 
Arghre brought from Delphi, with the injunction 
that wherever the tripod fell to the ground he was 
to reside then and build a temple to Apollo. 
(Comp. Conon, Narrat 19.) Leake noticed the 
vestiges of an ancient town at the foot of ML Gera- 
neia, on the road from Plataea to the Isthmus, four 
or five miles to the NW. of Megan. (Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vol. ii. p. 410.) 

TRPPOLIS (Tplnoku, Ptoi. v. 15. § 4 : Eth. 
Tpnrokirriti Adj. Tripoliticus, Plin. ziv. 7. s. 9), an 
important maritime town of Phoenicia, situated on 
the N. side of the promontory of Theuproeop&n. 
(Strab. zvl p. 754.) The site of Tripolis has been 
already described, and it has been mentioned that it 
derived its name, which literally signifies the three 
cities, from its being the metropolis of the three 
confederate towns, Tyre, Sidoo, and Arados [Phob* 1 
xioia, Vol. II. p. 606}. Each of those cities had 
here its peculiar quarter, separated from the rest by 
a wall Tripolis possessed a good harbour, and, like 
the rest of the Phoenician towns, had a large mari- 
time commerce. (Of. Joannes Phocas, c. 4 ; Wesse- 
ling, ad Itm. Ant p. 149.) Respecting the modern 
Tripoli (TarabUa or Tripoli di Soria); see Po- 
cocke,vol. it p. 146, seq.; Maundrell, p. 26; Burck- 
hardt, p. 163, seq., &c.; cf. Scylax, p. 42; Mela, L 
12 ; Plin. v. 20. s. 17 ; Diod. xvi. 41 ; Steph. B. 
*. r. ; Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 372.) [T. H. D.] 




corns or toxfous m fbokmgea. 

TBI'POLIS (Tphrekat Eth. Tptmkirvt). 1. A 
town of Phrygia, on the northern bank of the 
upper coui*e of the Maeander, and on the road 
leading from Sardes by Philadelphia to Laedieeia. 
{It Amt p, 836; Tab. Pent) It waa situated 12 
miles to the north-west of Hierapotis, and is not mm- 
tioned^by any writer before the time efPMay (v. 80), 
who taste It aaa Lydian town, and says that it was 
washed by the Maeander. Ptohitty (v. 2. § 18) 
and Stephana* fi. describe it as a Carina town, and 
the latter (*.*«) adds that in his time it was called 
Nsapduh mmtkm (p. 662) likewise c*He it a 
Lydian town. loins of it still exist near Ymyi or 


Kash Temji. (Arundell, Seven Churches, p. S 45 , 
Hamilton, Researches , i. pi 625; Fellows, Asia 
Minor, p. 287.) 

2. A forties® in Pontus PoUmoniacus, on a river 
of the same name, and with a tolerably good Jap. 
boor. It was situated at a distance of 90 stadia 
from Gape Zephjriam. (Arrian, PeripL P. & p, 17 , 
Anon. PeripL P.E. p. 13; Plin. vi. 4.) the place 
still exists under the name of TireboU, and b 
situated on a rocky headland- (Hamilton, Re- 
searches, L p. 257.) [L. S.j 

TRPPOLIS (TphroXw). 1. A district in Am- 
dia. [V 4 L p. 193, No. 12.1 

2. A district in Laconia. [VoL II. p. 113, b.] 

3. A district of Perrhaebia in Thessaly, containing 
the towns Azores, Pythium, and Duhche. (Uf, xlii. 
53.) [Azobus.] 

TRIPOLITA'NA REGIO. [SrwncA.1 
TBIPO'NTIUM, a town of Britannia %mm t 
apparently in the territory of the Ooritani. (/ek 
Ant p. 477.) Variously identified with Lilbohm, 
CaUhorpe , and Rugby [T, H. D.l 

TRIPY'RGIA. [ Aboota, p. 84, b., p, 36, ail 
TRISANTON {Tpta&nmv, PtoL ii. a f 4 ), a 
river on the S. coast of Britannia Roman*; according 
to Camden (p. 137) the river Test, which runs into 
Southampton Water ; according toothers the river 
Arun. [T.H.D .3 

TRISCIANA {Tpuntiara, Procop. as Aed. if. 4, 
p. 282), a place in Moesia Superior, perhaps the 
present Fwistma or Pristina. [T. H. D.] 

TR1SSUM {Tpurefo, Ptoi. iii. 7. $ 2 ), a place in 
the country of the JazygesMetanastae. [Cf. Jazy- 
oes, VoL II. p. 7.] [T. H. D.] 

TRITAEA. 1. {Tptrala : Eth. Tpiraitus ; in 
Herod, i. 145, Tprraiiis is the name of the people), 
’a town in Athaia, and the most inland of the 12 
Achaean cities, was distant 120 stadia from Pharae. 
It was one of the four cities, which took the lead in re- 
viving the Achaean League in b. c. 280. In the Social 
War (b.c. 220, seq.) it suffered from the attacks of 
the Aetoliane and Rleians. Its territory was annexed 
to Patras by Augustan, when he made the latter 
city a colony after the battle of Actium. Its site is 
probably represented by the remains at Kastiitsa, 
on the Seiinus, near the frontiers of Arcadia. (He- 
rod. i. 145 ; Pd. ii. 41, iv. 6 , 59, 60; Strab. vuL p 
386; Paus. vii. 22. 6 6 . seq.; Steph. B. i. r.; Leake, 
Morea, vol. ii p. 1 17.) , 

2. (Tritea, PUn. iv.&s. 4 : Eth. Tptrits, Herod. 
viil. 33), one of the towns of Photis, burnt rj Xerxes, 
of which the position is uncertain. (Leake, Nor- 
thern Greece, vol. K. p. 89.) 

3. (Tpiret*, StopL B. s. e. 1 Eth. TjnTfl««r, 
Thuc. uL 101), a town of the Loori Owlae, dwenbed 
by Stephanos B. as lying between Pboc» and the 
Loori Oatdas. Hence it is placed by Leake not 
from Delphi and Amphissa, on the edge, P erl }fj*’ 
the plain of Sdlana. (Leake, Northern Greece, 

town of tb. AotrigopM, ia Hi^ 

«mM u, in the iMtadfaOoo rf K 


aTi. «. *7 ?*«* An*.' pp. *», ***•) 

kdwttiM with Comedo, itediUa, » J 1 **, 
Mmmterb. L T * , .i.- 

TBI'TIUM METALLUM (Trfw 

*4 «•«•§»«). .• *•*« .**L£r2i££Z 


Triton. 


n it Tarreoonenais, an the river Deva or Denies, 
(Mela, iii. 1.) It & coxnm^y identified with 
Motrioo, which, however, does hot He on the Dm; 
Sad Mannert (h p. 365) seeks it near Mvttdraffon, 
b Gmputco*. f T. H. D.1 

TRITON (tTdrmv wora^dj, PtoL if. 8, § 1ft, 
&c.),a river of Libya, forming, according to Ptolemy, 
the boundary of the Regio Syrtica towasda the W. £t 
rose k llMft Yeeabetug, and, flowing in a norths# 
directs*©, patte d through three lakes, the L#k 
Paine, Wt Mb*, and the lake Tritemtfo# ; 
Tpm*ms \tfunh /&*)? «ft» which it fell into &* 
sea in the innermost part of the feyrtis Miser be* 
tween Macomada and Tacape, bat nee ttf to the 

latter. 


The lake Tritooitis of Ptolemy is esfrri, how- 
ever, by other writers Tritonis (4 Tpenaylf Aiju'w, 
Herod, if. 179). Herodotus seems to confound it 
with Jbe Lesser Syrtis itself; but Scylax (p. 49), 
who gives it a csveomference of 1000 stadia, de- 
scribes it as connected with the Syrtis by a narrow 
opening, and as surrounding a small island, — that 
called by Herodotus (it. 178) Phb| (*Ad), which 
is also mentioned by Strabo (xvii. p. 836), ae con- 
taining a temple of Aphrodite, and by Dionysius. 
(Perieg. 267.) This lake Tritonis is undoubtedly 
the present Schibkah-eLLvmfy'ah, of which, accord- 
ing to Shaw (Travels, i. p. 237), the other two 
lakes are merely parts; whilst the river Triton is 
the present ELHanmah. This river, indeed, is no 
longer connected with the lake (Shaw, /&.); a 
circumstance, however, which affords no essential 
ground for doubting the identity of the two streams ; 
since in those regions even larger rivers are some- 


times compelled by the quicksands to alter their 
course. (Cf. Ritter, Erdkunde, i. p. 1017). Scylax 
(£■ c.) mentions also another island called Tritonos 
(Tpireujoj) in the Syrtis Minor, which last itself is, 
according to him, wily part of a large Sinus Tri- 
tonitos (T piruvlrrit icdKiros ). 

Some writers confound the lake Tritonis with the 
lake of the Hesperides, and seek it in other districts 
of Libya ; sometimes in Mauretania, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Atlas and the Atlantic Ocean, 
sometimes in Cyrenaica near Berenice and the river 
Lathon or Lethon. The latter hypothesis is adopted 
by Lucan (ix. 346, aeq.), the former by Diodorus 
piculue (iii. 53 ), who also attributes to it an island 
inhabited by the Amaaons. But Strabo (L c .) 
especially distinguishes the lake of the Hesperides 
from the lake Tritonis. 

With this lake is connected the question of the 
opithet T ritogeneia, applied to Pallas as early as the 
ays of Homer and Hesiod. But though the Li- 
yan river and lake were much renowned in an- 
cwnt times (cf. AeeehyL Earn. 293; Eurip. Ion , 
72, aeq,. Pind. pyth. Iv, 36, &c.), and the appli- 
.H° n ^e name «f Pallas to the lake connected 
1 u the Tritonis teems to point to these African 
aters aa having given origin to the epithet, it 
s nevertheless meet probable that the brook Triton 
Alataxneniie In Boeotia has the best proton 
diarinotlon, (Of. Paussn. ix. 83. $ 5 ; 
✓T* 1 * Apollon. JRhod. i. 109, iv. 1816; Mtilbr, 
^pmeeo*, p, 353 . Leak e , Northern Greece, 

n. iic ^ ***> i Kruse, Bellas, vol. ii. pt 1 
r »75. rj JJ, J) T 

at (Tplrmr, Died. ▼. 72), a river of Crete 

born ^ Uree Athene was said to have been 

Plain f ^ connection with the Omphaliaa 
vot! lt * id#attfi$d river discharging 
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itself into the sea en the N. coast of the island 
wMeh is called Phrtyp&'wma, bat ohaugea ft» name 
to Qhtefiro as it approaches the eta* (fbrihfcy, 
vd. i. p> 228.) [E t & J. 1 ‘ 

TIUTON (tpi ***% ariver of Boeotia. Cf all 
p. 418. a.] 

TB1TUBK1TA- [PfrA*} 

TRIVICHU (JWefoa), a tew n of Samarem^ In 
the country ef thwHfcpinl, not for from the kmtisn 
of Apulia. He name is known to os only from 
Horace, wh» tfept there (or at least at a vilfoia 
its immediate nrighbesfrikood) on bis wtil-ka*** 
jeywey to Rrundnskun. (Hor. Gat i. 5. 79.) tt 
*W*w» therbferf that it was situated on the Via 
Appia, or the line of road then frequented from 
Bmne to Bntniosiiim. Bat thie was not the 
same Which wee followed in later times, and> Is 
given in the Itineraries under that name, a cir- 
cumstance which has given rise to much confusion 
in the topography of this part of Italy. [Via 
A-Ftia.] Then can be no doubt that Trivieum 
occupied nearly, if not exactly, the same site with 
the modern Tr evict ) : the ancient road appeals to 
have passed along the valley at the foot of the hill 
on which it was situated. It was here that stood 
the villa to which Horace alludes, and some remains 
of Roman buildings, as well as of the pavement of 
the ancient road, still visibility the time of PratiUi, 
served to mark the site more -accurately. (PratiUi, 
Via Appia, iv. 10 . p. 507; Romanelli, voL ii. p. 
350.) It probably never was a municipal town, as 
its name is not mentioned by any of the geo- 
graphers. [E. H. B.j 

TRIUMPILI'NI, an Alpine people of Northern 
Italy, who are mentioned by Augustus in the in- 
scription in which he recorded the final subjugation 
of the Alpine tribes (ap. Plin. iii. 20. s. 24). It 
appears from Pliny that the whole people was re- 
duced to slavery and sold together with their lands. 
According to Cato they were of Euganean race, as 
well as their neighbours the Camuni, with whom 
they are repeatedly mentioned in common. (Plin. 
l.c.) Hence there is little doubt that they were 
the inhabitants of the district still called Val 
Trompia, the upper valley of the Mella, and 
separated only by an intervening ridge of moun- 
tains from the Val Camonica , the land of the 
Camuni. [E. H. B.) 

TROAS (Tpo«£f, Tpofij, Tpela, or ’Duks yr)) t the 
territory ruled over by the ancient kings of Troy or 
Ilium, which retained its ancient And venerable name 
even at a time when the kingdom to which it bad 
originally belonged had long ceased to exist. Homer 
himBelf nowhere describes the extent of Trees or its 
frontiers, and even leaves us in the dark as to how 
for the neighbouring allies of the Trojans, «uch as 
the Dardanians, who were governed by princes cf 
their own, of the family of Priam, were true allies 
or subjects of the king of Ilium. In later times, 
Trots was a part of Mysia, comprising the coast 
district on the Aegean from Cape Lectum to the 
neighbourhood of Dardanus and Abydua on the Hel- 
lespont; while inland it extended about 8 geograph- 
ical miles, that is, as for aa Mount Ida, ao as to 
embrace the south coast of Mysia opposite the is la nd 
of Lesbos, together with the towns of Asses and 
Antes drus. (Hold JL xxiv. 644; Herod* mi. 48 .) 
Strabo, from his well-known indfr at ia n to magnify 
the empire of Troy, describes it at extending from the 
Aeeepus to the Caicus, end his view is adopted br the 
Sc holiast on Apollonius Rhodine (i* 1118)* hull 

4k 
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proper arid more limited sense, however, Troas was an 
undulating plain, traversed by the terminal brunches 
of Ida running out in a north-western direction, and 
by the small rivers Satniois, Scamander, Simois, 
and Thymbrius. This plain gradually rises towards 
Mount Ida, and contained, at least in later times, 
several flourishing towns. In the Iliad we hear in- 
deed of several towns, and Achilles boasts (II. ix. 
328) of having destroyed eleven in the territory 
of Troy; but they can at best only have been 
very small plaoea, perhaps only open villages. That 
Ilium itself must have been far superior in strength 
and population is evident from .the whole course of 
events; it was protected by strong walls, and had 
its acropolis. [Ilium.] 

The inhabitants of Troas, called Troes (T pdcs), 
and by Roman prose-writers Trojani or Teucri, 
were in all probability a Pelasgiap race, and seem y> 
have consisted of two branches, one of which, the 
Teucri, had emigrated from '^Thrace, and become 
amalgamated with the Phrygian or native popula- 
tion of the country. Hence the Trojans are some- 
times called Teucri and sometimes Phrygea* (Herod, 
v. 122, vii. 43; Strab. i. p. 62, xiii. p. 604; Virg. 
Am i. 38, 248, ii. 252, 571, &c.) The poet of 
the Iliad in several points treats the Trojans as 
inferior in civilisation to his own countrymen; 
but it is impossible to say whether in such cases 
he describes the real state of things, or whe- 
ther he does so only from a natural partiality for 
his own countrymen. 

According to the common legend, the kingdom of 
Troy was overturned at the capture and burning of 
Ilium in b. c. 1184 ; but it is attested on pretty 
good authority that a Trojan state survived the 
catastrophe of its chief city, and that the kingdom 
was finally destroyed by an invasion of Phrygians 
who crossed over from Europe into Asia. (Xanthus, 
ap. Strab . xiv. p. 680, xii. p. 572.) This fact is 
indirectly confirmed by the testimony of Homer 
himself, who makes Poseidon predict that the 
posterity of Aeneas should long continue to reign 
over the Trojans, after the race of Priam should be 
extinct. [L. S.] 

TROCHOEIDES LACUS. [Dklor, p. 759, b.] 
TROCHUS. [Crbtchrrak, p. 584, a.] 
TROCMADA (TpdapoSa), a place of uncertain 
site in Galatia, which probably derived its name from 
the tribe of the Trocmi, is mentioned only by late 
Christian writers (Cone. Choked, pp. 125, 309, 663; 
Cone. Constant, iii. p. 672 ; Cone. Nicaen. ii. p. 
355, where its name is Tp6*vadu • Hierocl. p. 698, 
where it is miswritten 'Peyerratcdbi.) [L. S.] 

TBOCMI {Galatia]. 

TROES. [Troab.] 

TROESA, [Tma.1 

TROEZEN (T/wifir), * city in “ Masmlia of 
Italy,” as Stephanos (a. r.) says, if his text is right; 
but perhaps he mesas to says “a city of Massiiia 
ia Italy. 1 * Eustathius (ad IL p. 287) says that it 
is in ^Massaliottc Italy.** Chares is Stephauus* 
authority. This brief notice adds one more to the list 
of Masea liotic setUsmsstsoa the coast of the Medi- 
terranean ; but ws know nothing of Troezen. [G.L.J 
TBOBZEN (Tpotfr , alto T, fuftni, Ptol ik. 
16. { II t BA. T/mfryief. tlw territory yH Tpoi. 
(vim, Eurip. Mml 688; 4 T/»t{wU TV, Thuc. 
H. 66), » 4 PakpuMnu, wka» territory forawd 

tha wnth-witmi owner of tbe rfitutet te wUois the 
wm «( Argoii* wu given at a later time. It etoed 
at the Aietaaee of 18 etadin item the eaeet, ia a fer- 


tile plain, which is described below. (Strab. viii. p. 
373.) Few cities of Peloponnesus boasted of go re- 
mote an antiquity ; and many of its legends are 
closely connected with thoee of Athens, and prove 
that its original population was of the Ionic race. 
According to the Troezenians themselves, their 
country was firsts called Oraea from the Egyptian 
Or uk, and was next named Althepia from Althepua, 
the son of Poseidon and Leis, who was the daughter 
of Orus. In the reign of this kiug, Poseidon arid 
Athena contended, as at Athens, for the land of the 
Troezenians, but, through the mediation of Zens, 
they became (he joint guardians of the country. 
Hence, says fcaolanias, a trident and the head of 
Athena are 4 represented on the ancient coins of 
Troezen. (Comp. Mionnet, Suppl. iv. p, 267. $.189.) 
Althepua was succeeded by Saron, who built a tem- 
ple of the Saron ian Artemis in a marshy place pear 
the sea, which was hence called the Phoebaean marsh 
oi« \ipvrj), bnt was afterwards named Saron is, 
because Saron was buried in the ground belonging 
to the temple. The next kings mentioned are 
Hyperes and Anthas, who founded two cities, named 
Hypereia and Antheia. Aetius, the sen of Hyperes, 
inherited the kingdom of his father and uncle, and 
called one of the cities Poseidoniaa. In his reign, 
Troezen and Pittheus, who are called the sons of 
Pelops, and may be regarded as Achaean princes, 
settled in the country, and divided the power with 
Aetius. But the Pelopidae soon supplanted the 
earlier dynasty ; and on the death of Troezen, Pit- 
theus united the two Ionic settlements into one city, 
which lie called Troezen after bis brother. Pittheus 
was the grandfather of Theseus by his daughter 
Aethra; and the great national hero of the Athenians 
was bom and educated at Troezen. The close con- 
nection between the two states is also intimated by 
the legend that two important demi of Attica, 
Anaphlystus and Sphetfcua, derived their names from 
two sons of Troezen. (Pans. ii. 30. $§ 5 — 9.) Be- 
sides the ancient names of Troezen already specified, 


Stephanus B. («. v. Tpoi(t\v) mentions Aphrodihias, 
Saronia, Poseidoniaa, Apollonias and Anthanis. 
Strabo likewise sayB (ix. p. 373) that Troezen was 
called Poseidonia from its being sacred to Poseidon. 

At the time of the Trojan War Troezen was sub- 
ject to Argos (Horn. II ii. 561) ; and upon the con- 
quest of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians, it received 
a Dorian colony from Argop. (P««* ii* 30. $10 ) 
The Dorian settlers appear to have been received on 
friendly terms by the ancient inhabitants, who con- 
tinued to form the majority of the population ; 
although Troezen became a Doric city, it still re- 
tained its Ionic sympathies and traditions At * 
early period Troezen was a powerful maritime ste . 
as is shown by its founding the cities « “T* 
camassus and Myndut in Caria. (Pa®*.iL 3 0- 
Herod, vii. 96 ; Strab. viii. p. 374.) The Trw** 
mans also took part with the Achaean® in tbs 
tion of Sybaris, but they were eventually driven 
by the Achaeans. (Aristot. Pei v* A) J* 
conjectured with much probability that the exp«i 
Troescniana may have Veen tbs chief * 

Poseidonia (Paestum), which Sdiuus refl® * ^ 

colony, and to which they gave the ancient 
their own dty in Peloponnesus. I.* 

In the Persian War the Troazenhms ^ 

part. After the battle of Thermopylae, ' nAaT0U 3 
of Troezen was appointed ee the pJeoj « ^ndwhen 
for the Grecian fint (Herod. viU. «*): j,, 

tbc Attain* w«c obliged 



rROEZEN. 

approach of Xerxes, the majority of them took refuge 
at Troezen, where they were receirad witli the greatest 
kindness by the semi- Ionic population. (Herod, viii. 
4 ] ; Plut. Them. 10.) The Troezenians sent 5 
ships to Artemisium and Salamis, and 1000 men to 
Plataeae, and they also fought ut the battle of Mycale. 
(Herod, viii. I, ix. 28, 102.) After the Persian war 
the friendly connection between Athens and Troezen 
appears to have continued ; and during the greatneas 
ot the Athenian empire before the thirty years’ “ 
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(b. c. 455) Troezen was an ally of Athens, and 
apparently garrisoned by Athenian troop* ; but by 
this peace the Athenians were compelled to rriinquiah i 
Troezen. (Thnc. I U5 t iv. 45.) Before the fate* 
ponnesUn War the two states became estranged freon 
one another ; and the Troezen i ans, probably from 
hostility to Aligns, entered into cloee alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians. In the Peloponnesian War 
the Troezenians remained the firm allies of Sparta, 
although their country, from its maritime situation 
and its proximity to Attica, was especially exposed 
to the ravages of the Athenian fleet. (Thnc, ii. 56, 
iv. 45.) In the Corinthian War, b. c. 394, the 
'J ioeaeuians fought upon the side of the Lacedae- 
monians (Xen. Hell iv. 2. g 16) ; and again in b. c. 
373 they are numbered among the allies of Sparta 
against Athens. (Xen. HeU. vi. 2. § 3.) In the 
Macedonian period Troezen passed alternately into 
the hands of the contending powers. In b. c. 303 it 
was delivered, along with Argos, from the Macedonian 
yoke, by Demetrius Poliorcetes ; but it soon became 
subject to Macedonia, and remained so till it was 
taken by the Spartan Cleonymus in B. o. 278. 
(Pulyaen. Strat. ii. 29. § 1 ; Frontin. Strut, iii. 6. 
§ 7.) Shortly afterwards it again became a Mace- 
donian dependency ; but it was united to the Achaean 
League by Aratus after he had liberated Corinth, 
(l’aus. ii. 8. § 5.) In the war between the Achaean 
League and the Spartans, it was taken by Cleomenes, 
in b c. 223 (Polyb. ii. 52 ; Plut. Cleom: 19) ; but 
«rter the defeat of this monarch at Sellasia in b. c. 
221, it was doubtless restored to the Achaeans. Of 
subsequent history we have no information It 
"as a place of importance in the time of Strabo (viii. 
]'• 373), and in the second century of the Christian 
it continued to possess a large number of public 
buildings, of which Pausanias has given a detailed 
account. (Pans. ii. 31, 32.) 

According to the description of Pausanias, the 
njonumenta of Troezen may be divided into three 
passes, those in the Agora and its neighbourhood, 

, ln the sacred inclosure of Hippolytus, and 
wse upon the Acropolis. The Agora seems to 
‘ave been surrounded with stoae or colonnades, in 
i !!j 8t °od marble statues of the women and 
(if wbo ^ for refuge to Troezen at the time 
Persian invasion. In the oentre of the Agora 
j *? * taopl® of Artemis Soteira, said to have been 
kj Theseus, which contained altars of the 
Behind the temple stood the raonu- 
Himinf . pittheu ®» the founder of the city, sur- 
he jJ? ^ tbree chairs of white marble, upon whieh 
in-jJ* 1 «WMors a re said to have administered 

Mum** from thence was the temple of the 

wUr n ’i>-. u ? ded a son of Hephaestus, 

an of A ' lfctbeu ® hhnself was said to have learnt the 
where ! !>co “ rie i ««1 before the temple was an altar 
Sleen offered to the Muses and to 

the JrLf f . & the Troezenians considered 

theatre was the temple of Artemis 


Lyceia, founded by Hippolytus. Before the temple 
them was the very stone upon which Creates wee 
purified by nine Troezenians. Tire so-called test 
of Orestes, in which he took refuge before hie fxpi* 
ation, stood in front of the temple of Apollo 
arius, which was the most ancient temple ■ wflj t 
Pausanias knew. The water used in the purifiestiafr 
of Orestes was drawn from the sacred fountain Hip* 
pocrene, struck by the hoof of Pegasus. In the 
neighbourhood was a statue of Iterates Polygiue, 
with a wild oUwe tree, and a temple of Z*m Soter, 
sfiid to kites been erected fay AtStius, one of the my-; 
kings of, Troeasn. 

The sacred sndosure of Hippolytus occupied a 
large space, and was a most conspicuous object in 
the city. The Troexemans dented the truth of the 
ordinary story of his being dragged to death by bis 
homes, but worshipped him as the constellation Au- 
riga, and dedicated to him a spacious sanctuary, the 
foundation of whieh was ascribed to Diomede. He 
was worshipped with the greatest honours; and each 
virgin, before her marriage, dedicated a lock of her 
hair to him. (Eurip. Hippol. 1 424 ; Paus. ii. 32. § 1 .) 
The sacred enclosure contained, besides the temple of 
Hippolytus, one of Apollo Epiba terms, also dedicated 
by Diomede. On one side oi the enclosure was the 
stadium of Hippolytus, and above it the temple of 
Aphrodite Calascopia, so called because Phaedra 
beheld from this spot Hippolytus as he exercised in 
the stadium. Id the neighbourhood was shown the 
tomb of Phaedra, the monument of Hippolytus, and 
the house of the hero, with the fountain called the 
Herculean in front of it. 

The Acropolis was crowned with the temple of 
Athena Polias or Stheniaa; and upon the slope of 
the mountain was a sanctuary of Pan Ly terms, so 
called because he put a stop to the plague. Lower 
down was the temple of Isis, built by the Halicar- 
nassians, and also one of Aphrodite Ascraea. 

The ruins of Troezen lie west of the village of 
Dhamald. They consist only of pieces of wall of 
Hellenic masonry or of Roman brickwork, dispersed 
over the lower slopes of the height, upon which stood 
the Acropolis, and over the plain at its foot. The 
Acropolis occupied a rugged and lofty hill, com- 
manding the plain below, and presenting one of the 
most extensive and striking prospects in Greece. 
There are in the plain several ruined churches, 
which probably mark the site of ancient temples; and 
several travellers have noticed the remains of the 
temple of Aphrodite Calascopia, overlooking the 
cavity formerly occupied by the stadium. The chief 
river of the plain flows by the ruins of Troezen, and 
is now called PotdmL It is the indent Tauriua, 
afterwards called Hyllicus (Paus. ii. 32. § 7), fed 
by several streams, of which the most important was 
the Chrysorrhoas, flowing through the city, and 
which still preserved its water, when all the other 
streams had been dried up by a nine years’ drought 
(Paus. ii. 31. § 10.) 

The territory of Troezen was bounded on the W. 
by that of Epidanrus, on the SW. by that of 
Hermione, and was surrounded on every other aide by 
the sea. The most important part of the territory 
was the fertile maritime plain, in which Troezen 
stood, and which wae bounded on the south by« 
range of mountains, terminating in the promontories 
Scyllaeute and Buoepbala, the most easterly points 
of the Peloponnesus. [Scyllabum.] About the 
promontory Scyllaeum, and nearly due E. of Tree- 
sen. war a large bay, protected by the island of 

4 K 2 
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Oalaureia, named Pogon, where the Grecian fleet was ancient times, viz., the appearance of the gadfly \ n 
ordered to assemble before the battle of Salamis the marches, immediately after the cessation of tht 
(Herod, viii. 42; Strab. viii. p. 373.) The port- periodical rains. 

town, which was named Oelenderis (Pans. iL 32. The accounts of the Regio Troglodytica that 
$ 9), appears to have stood at the western extremity extended from the Sinus Arsinoites to Berenice may 
of the bay of Pogon, where some ancient remains are be assumed as applicable to the Troglodytes gene, 
found. The high rocky peninsula of Methane, rally. The catacombs of Naples will perhaps give 
which belonged to the territory of Treason and is the most accurate image of their dwellings. Tbfe 
united to the mainland by a narrow isthmus, is Ababdeh , who now inhabit this region, exhibit manr 
described in a separate article. [Methaiva.] There of their peculiar manners and customs. Their hu- 
were formerly two islands off the coast of Troezen, guage was described by the Greeks as a shriek or 
named Calaoreia and Sphaeria (afterwards Hiera), whistle, rather than as articulate speech ; a portion 
which are now united by a narrow sandbank, at least of them were serpent-eaters. (Herod, iv. 
(Leake, Aforea, vol. ii. p. 442, Beq.; Boblaye, Re- 183.) But their general occupation was that of 
ekerche », $c. p. 56; Curtius, Peloponnesm, vol. ii. herdsmen. 

p. 431, sea.) Agatharchides of Cnidos is the earliest writer 

TROGFLIUM (TparylKiov), a promontory formed who mentions the Troglodytse {ap. Photium, p. 454. 
by the western termination- of Mount Myc&le^op- ed. Bekker). According to him and JStrabo (xvii. 
posito the island of Samos. - Close to this pro- p. 736) animal food was their staple diet ; and they 
montory there was an island bearing the same name, eat not only the flesh but also the bouts and hides 
(Strab. xiv. p. 636 ; Steph. B. s. v. TpifryiAor, ac- of their cattle. Their drink was a mixture of milk 
cording to whom it was also called Trogiha ; Act and blood. Since, however, only the older and sicklier 
Apo #L xx. 15, where its name is Trogyllion.) Pliny beasts were slaughtered far food, it may be presumed 
(v. 31. s. 37) speaks of three islands being called Tro- that the better animals were reserved for tlx* 
giliae, their separate names being Philion, Argennon, Aegyptian and Aethiopian markets. The hide* 
and Sandalion. [L. S.] supplied their only article of raiment ; but many »t 

TROGl'LIUM, a town of Lusitania, according to them went naked, and the women tattooed their 
Luitprand {Adversaria, § 30, ap. WesseL ad /tin. bodies, and wore necklaces of shells. The pastoral 
p. 438), the same place which Pliny (iv. 35) calls habits of the Troglodytae rendered them so swift of 
Castra Julia. It is incontestably the Turcalion of foot as to be able to run deem the wild beasts which 
the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 35) and the modern Tnaiiilo. they hunted ; and they must have been acquainted 
(Cf. Florez, Esp. Sagr. xiii. p. 114, and Ukert, iL with the use of weapons, since they were not onlv 
pfc. i. p. 395.) [T. H. D.] hunters, but robbers, against whom the caravans 

TROGI'TIS (T peryins), a small lake in Ly- passing from the interior of Libya to Berenice on 
caotiia, mentioned only by Strabo (xii. p. 568), the Red Sea were obliged to employ a guard of sol- 
aud» probably the same as the one now called diers, stationed at Phulacfin {*v\Ak»v ircfynj: Tab 
Ilghto n. [L. S.] Peut.), about 25 miles from Berenice. Trogludyufi 

TR0GL0'DYTAE(Tp<»7\o5oTai, TtoLiu. 10.§9; also served among the light troops in the army 
Diodor. iii. 14; Strab. xvii. pp. 786, 819; Agathar- of Xerxes, B. c. 480, and acted as guides to the 
chid. ap. Pkbt. p. 454, ed. Bekker ; PUn. ii. 70. a. 7 1 caravans, since the Ichthyophagi whom C&mbytes 
vi. 29. s. 34; v TpsojKt&hris or T puy\obvruc4} t hc employed as explorers of Meroe were a tribe ot 
Xdpo, Diodor. L30; Ptol. iv. 7, 27.) Under the Troglodytae. (Herod, iii. 19.) Among the corn- 
term Troglodytae the ancients appear to have in- mon people a community of women existed : the 
eluded various races of men. For we meet with them chiefs alone, who may have been of a superior 
in Mauretania (Strab. xvii. p. 828) ; in the interior of race, having wives appropriated. For the abstru< - 
Libya east of the G&ram&ntea, along the Arabian tion or seduction of a chieftain’s wife an ox WJS 
shore of the Bed Sea, as well as on the opposite coast the penalty. During their retirement iu caverns 
of Aetbiopia and Aegypt, and on both in such they seem to have lived peaceably together, but as 
numbers that the districts were each of them named soon as they sallied forth with thair herds into >0 
14 Regio Troglodytica ; ” and even on the northern pastures they were incessantly at war with on 
side of the Caucasus (Strab. xi. p. 506). The another, on which occasions the women were wo 
Cau c as i a n Troglodytae were in a higher stats of to act aa mediators. They practised th® ^ 
civilisation than their eastern namesakes, since they circumcision, like the Arabians and AsUnopj* 
cultivated com. flanerallv. According to Affatbarchsdss toe 

But the nos moat commonly known as Troglo- glodytaa differed as much from the rest of wm 
dytae inhabitod either shore of the Red Sea, and in their sepulchral customs as in their bwits . ' 
wen probably a mixture of Arabian and Aethiopian They bound the oorpee neck and heetotqg • 
blood. Their same, as its 00m position imports affixed it to a stake, pelted it with swnsi ‘ 
(rpdryXij, Id*), was assigned to them because they shouts of laughter, and when it was flnd 

either dug for themselves cabins in the lime and with stones, placed a horn upon the roea®®, ^ 
sandstone hills of that region, or availed them- went their ways. But they did itft ^ 

•elves of Its natural caverns. Even in the latter natural death to perform this 
ease, the villages of the Troglodytes were partly accounting inability to procure a bvrfi ^ 
formed bp art, since long tunnels, for the pas- intolerable evils, they strangled . *^-*1 bo 1°» 

sags or stabling cf their herds, west cut between with an osdaiL Their rfvito^ 
village and village, end the rocks were honey- to Aristotle (did AafoavnL 19) twe oQ t | n y 

mmbed by their dwellings. Braes saw at Oojam the Troglodytae as pigmies who, i0 th« 

In Nubia- * eerie* of such caverns, inhabited by horses, waged incessant warn- with the ^ of 

herdsmen, and witnessed the periodical passage of Aethiopian marsh* A, tribe i on cor- 
the cattle in Siwarwr from the lowlands to the Abyssima^ called Ban wga* h y tho^ ^ the 
hflls. Theaanw cause lad to ahnflnr migrations in impends, according to metan nooraw”* 
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ancient Troglodytee. (Vincent, Commence and Na- 
vigation of the Ancients, voL ifSp. fid.) [W. B. JX] 
TROICUS MONS (Tpomeov 6per t Strab. xriLp, 
809 ; Steph. B. a. o. ; Tpwiieo!) \(fo* fyos i Ptoi iv. 
5. § 27), was a long range of hills east of the Nile, 
which threw out several abrupt spore into the ftep- 
tanomis of Aegypt. It stood in the parallel of 
Heracleopolis, i. e. in Let 3 1° N. From this calcareous 
range was Quarried, according to Strabo, the tofte 
used in the conet ruction of the Pyramids. [W. B. Ik] 
TROJA. [Ilium; Tkoas.] 

TRON1S. [Daulw, p. 758, b.] 

TROPAEA AUGUSTI. [Moko*<8 Poiwl] 
TROPAEA DRUS1 (TpAwma Apafou% a 
trophy erected on a hill on the banks of the Bfoe 
by Drusus, to mark the point to which he had 
advanced in the north of Germany. (Dion Casa. iv.I ; 
Flor. iv. 12; Ptoh it 11. § 28, who speaks of it 
as if it were a town.) [L. S.1 

TROPAEA POMPEII (r& Xlofiimtov rpfacua, 
or 4ro (Miftar*, Strab. Hi. p. 160, iv. p. 178), a tro- 
phy or monument erected by Pompey on the summit 
of the Pyrenees, recording the subjugation of 876 
Spanish cities. (Plin.iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 7.8. 27, xxx\ii. 
2 s. 6.) It stood at the spot named Summum 
Pyreriaeum in the Jtin. Ant. (p, 397), and accord- 
ing to some on the boundary between Gaul and 
Spain. [T.H.D.] 

TROSMIS (Tpoofils, Hieroel. p 637 ; T piopts or 
T pouTfils, Ptol. ni. 10. § II), a town of some im- 
portance in Lower Moesia, on the Danube, where, 
according to the I tin. Ant. (p. 225), the Legio i. 
Jovia had its head quarters, though the Not. Imp. 
(c. 28) more correctly mentions the Legio u. Her- 
cules. Lapie identifies it with Matchin. (Cf. 
O' id. Pont. iv. 9, v. 79.) [T. H. D.] 

fUO'SSULUM, a town of Etruria, which, accord- 
ing to a *>t<iry current among the Romans, was taken 
by a body of cavalry aloue, unsupported by infantry ; 
an exploit thought to be so singular, that the Roman 
knights were for some time called Trossuli on ac- 
count of it. (Plin. xxxiii. 2 s. 9; Festus, s. v. Tros- 
suli, p. 367.) No other mention is found of it; and 
it was probably a small place which had disappeared 
in the time of the geographers, but Pliny tells us 
c.) that it web situated 9 miles from Volsinii, on 
the side towards Rome. It is said that the name 


"as still retained by a place called Trosso or Vado 
di Trosso , about 2 miles from Monte Fiascone, as 
late as the 17th century, but all trace of it is now 
lost. (Holsten. Not. ad Cluver. p. 67; Dennis’s 
Ftruria, vol. i. p. 517.) [E. H. B.] 

HtUENTUM. [C a strum Truentutum.] 
TRUENTUS or TRUENTl'NUS (T povfrrtvos: 
Tronto), a considerable river of Picenuin, which 
nses in the Apennines above Amatrice , flows under 
walls of Ascoli (Asculum), and falls into the 
Adriatic about 5 miles S. of S. Benedetto. It gave 
name to a town which was situated at its mouth, 
^ n ,8 called by Pliny Truentum, but more com- 
"jonly Castrum Truentinum. Though one of the 
ost considerable of the rivers of Picenum, the 
nientus has very much the character of a meun- 
m torrent, and is only navigable for about 5 miles 
near its mouth. (Strab. v. p. 241 ; Plin- ill. 13. s. 18 ; 
tpt™ I 6 * Ptol * H*. L § 21.) [E. H. B.] 

5SP*»» PORTUS. [Rutupiajl] 

ulaL I B ^ CTRA Ptol. vi. 12. § 6), a 

Alexandria Oxiana, probably 
"SS"** mi [V.] 

TCAESIS (T«w„, PtaL II. 3 S 13), ; town 


tfe® E. coast of Britannia Barb*c% whi&flteod m 
an estuary of the same name (Im ^ jMlk Mr 
I he Murray JPft&h, . 

TUATI VETOB, a town in Hkp mH &m , 
belonging to the jurisdiction of Cord aba* ,08*, 
as. 3.) Uk»rt (ft at. L p*B70) is of optnfoft tfe* It 
should be call Tunei Veins, frT§.1Xl 

TUBANTES or TUBANTII (reform * 

TQvSdrrmX % 0UfHtt tribe which was aided with 
the Cheruse^ Snd originally to have dwelt 

between the JW,- but in tflelfibarSf 

Gamanksu* they appear in the country south of the 
Tip pc, that %, the district previously occupied by 
the Sigambri (Tac. Am. L 51, xift 55, foil.) They 
seem to have followed the Cherusci still farther to 
the south-east, m Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 23) pieces 
then on the south of the Chatti, near the Thdfoffer 
Wald, between the rigors Fulda and Werra (Comp. 
Toe. Germ. 36). ta the end we find them again 
as a member of the confederacy of the Franks. 
(Nazar iiis, Pcmeg. Const . 18.) The name Subattii 
in Strabo (viL p. 292) is probably only an error of 
the transcriber, whence Kramer baa changed it into 
TougdTTKM. (Wilhelm, Germamen , p. 130.) [L.S.] 
TUBUCCI, a place in Lusitania between ScaLa 
bris and Mundobriga. (Itin. Ant. p. 420.) Pro- 
bably Abrantes. [T. H. D.] 

TUBURBO MAJUS and MINUS (©oirfoi/pdri, 
Ptol. iv. 3. § 35), two neighbouring towns in the in- 
terior of By&acium. The latter is still called Tebourba; 
the former is variously identified with Tubersole and 
Zagkouan. Pliny (v. 4. s. 4) writes the name Tubur- 
bia. (Itin. Ant. pp. 44, 48; Tab. Peut.) [T.H.D.] 
TUBUSUPTUS (TovGovaovrrros, TouSovaoxnr. 
woy, or Tov€ovcrnmos y Ptol. iv. 2. § 31, viii. 13. § 
12), a town of Mamctania Caosarieusis, 18 miles 
SE. of Saldae. (Itin. Ant. p. 32.) According to 
Ammianus Marcel linus it was situated close to 
Mons Ferratus (xxix. 5. § 1 1). From Pliny (v. 2. 
s. 1) we learn that it was a Roman colony since the 
time of Augustus. It was once a place of eouie 
importance, but afterwards declined, though even at 
a late period it seems to have had a Roman garrison 
(Not. Imp. } where it is called Tubusubdus). Va- 
riously identified with Burg, Bordj , Ticla , and a 
place on the Djebel Afroun. [T. H. D.] 

TUCABA (TovfcaSa, Ptol. iv. 6. § 25), • place 
in the interior of Libya. [T. H. D.] 

TUCCA (Towoca, Ptol. iv. 2. § 28). 1. A 

town of Mauretania Caesariensis. Ptolemy places 
it in the interior; but according to PUny (v. 2. s. 
1) it was on tbe sea, at the mouth of the river 
Ampeaga. (Cf. Tab. Pent .) 

2. A town in tbe district of Byzaoium in Africa 
Proper. (Ptol. iv. 3. § 32.) From inscriptions 
found in a village still called Dugga it may be in- 
ferred that the place should be more correctly called 
Tugga, According to tbe Itm. Ant (pp. 47, 48, 61) 
it lay 50 miles N. of Sufetula, the modern Sbaitha 
or fynitla, and also bore the name of Terebentina or 
Ttrebinthina, probably from its being situated in a 
neighbourhood abounding with the Terebinth tree. 
Tucca was a fortified town. (Procop. de Aed. vi. 5.) 
It is probably the same place called Tuccahori by 
St. Augustin (adv. Donat, vi. 24.) (Q£ WesseL wd 
Itm, p, 48.) 

3 . A town of Nnmidia. (Ptol. iv. & § 

29.) [T. fi. D.1 

TUCCI (Towf«b Ptohii. 4. § II), a townnf His- 
penia Baetica, between Ilipla and Italka {tom 
Ant p. 432.) According to Pliny <i& 8 m 3) U 
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TULLONIUM. 


had the surname of Augusta Gemella. Commonly 
identified with Tejada . (Cf. Florez, Esp. Sagr. xii. 
p. 355.) [T. H. D.l 

TUCRIS (Tovtcpis, Ptol. ii. 6. § 56), a town of 
the Arevaci in Hispania Tarraconensis [T. H. D.] 
TUDE (Toiftcu and ToGvfiat, Ptol ii. 6. § 45), a 
fort or castle of the Gruii or Gravii, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, E. of Limia, and on the road from 
Bracara to Asturica. (Itin. Ant. p. 429.) It is 
called Tyde by Pliny (iv. 20. s. 34), and according 
to an ancient tradition it was the seat of an Aetolmn 
colony under Diomed ; a tale probably occasioned by 
the similarity of its name to that of Tydeus. (Sil. 
Ital. iii. 367, xvi. 369 ; Plin. I c. \ Avien. Deter. 
Orb. 650.) It is the modem Tuy. [T. H. D.] 
TUDER (TovSep: Eth. Tudertinns: Todi), one 
of the most considerable cities of Umbria, situated 
on a lofty hill, rising above the left bank of the? 
Tiber, about 26 miles S. of Pemsia and 18 W. of 
Spoletium. There is no doubt that it was an ancient 
Umbrian city, but no mention of the name occurs in 
history previous to the Roman conquest. Silins 
Italicus tells us that it was celebrated for the worship 
of Mars (Sil. Ital. iv. 222, viii. 462), and notices 
its position on a lofty hill. (Id. vi. 645.) The 
first notice of it in history is on occasion of a pro- 
digy which occurred there at the time of the inva- 
sion of the Cixnbri and Teutones (Plut. Mar. 17 ; 
Plin. ii. 57. a. 58); and shortly after we learn that 
it was taken by CrassuB, as the lieutenant of Sulla, 
daring the wars of the latter with the partisans 
of Marius. (Plut Cratt. 6.) It received a colony 
under Augustus, and assumed the title of “ Colonia 
Fida Tuder " probably in consequence of some ser- 
vices rendered during the Perusian War, though its 
name is ?#t mentioned by Appian. (Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; 
Lib. Colon, p. 214; Murat. Inter, pp. 1 1 11. 4, 1120. 
3; Orell. Inter. 3726.) It appears from inscriptions 
to have been a flourishing and important town under 
the Roman Empire, and is mentioned by all the geo- 
graphers among the chief towns of Umbria. (Strab. 
v. p.227; Plin, 1 c.; Ptol. iii. 1. § 54.) It was 
not situated on the Flaminian Way, but the Tabula 
gives a line of road, which led from Ameria to 
Tuder, and thence to Perusia. (Tab. Pent.) Its 
great strength as a fortress, arising from its elevated 
position, is already alluded to by Strabo (l. c.), and 
rendered it a place of importance during the Gothic 
Wars, after the fall of the Western Empire. (Procop. 
B. G . ii. 10, 13.) It is again mentioned as a city 
under the Lombards (P. Disc. iv. 8); and there can 
be no doubt that it continued throughout the middle 
ages to be a considerable city. It is near much de- 
cayed, and baa only about 2500 inhabitants, but 
still retains the title of a city. 

Considerable ancient remains still attest its former 
consideration. Among these the most remarkable 
are the walls of the dty, some portions of which are 
apparently o t great antiquity, resembling those of 
Perusia, Vdetme, and other Etruscan cities, but 
they are in general mere regular and lees rude. 
Other parte of the walls, of which three distinct cir- 
cuits may be traced, are of regular masonry and 
built of travertine. These are certainly of Roman 
date. There are also the remains of an ancient 
building, called by local antiquarians the temple of 
Man, bat more probably a basilica of Roman date. 
Humorous coins and other small objects have been 
found at Todi: among the latter the most interesting 
is a bronze statue of Mare, now in the Mateo Gre 
goritmo at Rome. The coins of Tuder, which are 


numerous, belong to the class called Aee Grave 
being of brass and of large size, resembling the 
earliest coinage of Volaterrae, Iguvium, &c. They 
all have the name written in EtrtLscan characters 
tvterk, which we thus learn to have been the 
native form of the name. [E. H. B.l 

TUE'ROBIS (Tovipofa, Ptol ii. 3. § 11), a riv*> r 
on the W. coast of Britannia Romana, now the 
Tivy. [T. H. D ] 

TUFICUM (TobipiKov : Eth. Tuficanns), a muni- 
cipal town of Umbria, mentioned both by Pliny and 
Ptolemy, as well as in an inscription, which confirms 
its municipal rank ; but its site is wholly uncertain. 
(Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Ptol. iii. 1. § 53; Oiell. Inter 
87.) [E. H B.l ’ 

TU'GENI (TeeDyevof). [Helvjetii, Vol. I 
p. 1041.] 

TUGIA, a town of the Oretani, in Hhpania Tai- 
roconensis. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Itin. Ant. p 404) 
Its site is marked by some ruins at Toy a, near 
Quetada, at the sources of the Guadalquivir. (Cf 
Florez, Esp. Sagr. v. pp. 24, 84; D’Anviile, Gevgr. 
Anc. i. p. 34.) [T. H. D.l 

TUGIENSIS SALTUS, a part of the chain of 
Mount Orospgda, which derived its name from the 
town of Tugia, and in which, according to Pliny 
(iii. 1. s. 3), the Baetis had its source, whence it 
would appear to be the same branch called by others 
Mona Argentarius. [Cf. Orosfkda.] [T. H. D ] 
TUICIAK or TERICIAE, as some read it, in 
Gallia Narbonensis, between Glanura [Glaxim] 
and Aquae Sextiae (Aix). It is placed in the 
Table between Gl&num and Pisavae, xi. from 
Glanum and xv. from Pisavae. D’Auville fixes 
Tuiciae or Tericiae, as he reads the name, about 
Aiquiertt or Aureille. This second name, as be oh- 
serves, seems to have some relationship to that of the 
Roman road described in the Antonine Itin. under the 
name of Via Aurelia as far as Arelate (Arks). It 
is said that there are many remains at a place named 
Jean- Jean about a mile from A iquidret. [f* h] 
TUI.CIS, a small river on the E. coast of Hh- 
pania, near Tarraoo. (Mela, ii. 6.) It is probably 
the modern Gaya. [T. H. P ] 

TUL1NGI. [Hklvetii, Vol. I. p. 1042.] 
TULIPHURDUM (Tov\Upovpbov), a place in 
Germany, probably in the country of the Chanei 
Minores, on the right bank of the Visnrgis. (‘ t "‘ 
ii. 11. § 28.) Wilhelm (Ommim, p. 161)><^- 
tifies it with the modern Verden; but this i * « , 
conjecture. . [L. hj 

TUMSU'BGIUM (Toi ’Xunifyior), » tw " !° 
Germany, probably belonging to the oonntiy “ 
Dulgibini. (Ptol U. 1 1. § 38.) Not to meotionow 
conjectures as to ite modem reprseentaUve, 

(Die DetUtchen, p 7) and Wilhelm 
p. 46) are of opinion that tho reading in Pj* 
wrong, and that we ebonld mad WpwMPJ 
which they regard « the place from * 
Teutoborgienais Saltus derived its 40 - eIl{ 
accordingly believed that the remain* 
wall, now called the HOnenrmg, on Mount w 
bm-g, near DetmoW, mark, the .it. £ , 
Teutoburgium. But ell this » no gj 

^TULLIGi^SdXXoea, Ptol. 1L 8. f *4,*^ 
of tho Carted in Hispania TarrwoMiWS. I *• . , 
TULLO'NHJM (Tet*W, Ph* 
town of the Bardnli in P 

the road from Pompelo to Xrtnrim. ( „ p,] 
455.) Probably the modem L J,D 



TULLUM. 

TULLUM (T*&h\ov) f in Gallia Belgica, is one of 
the citiee of the Leuci, who bordered on the Me- 
diomatrici. (Ptol. ii. 9. § 13.)r* Nassem ia the 
other city [Namum]. The Notitia of the Provinces 
of Gallia mentions Tullum thus: “ Civitas Leu- 
corutn -Tullo.” Toul, which is Tullum, has pre- 
served its name instead of taking the name of the 
people, like most other capital towns. Toul is in 
the department of the Meurthe. [G. L ] 

TUNES (Tdwjj, Polyb. i. 30; Trim, or Tfim, 
Strab. xvii. p. 834, &e.), a strongly fortified town, 
once of some importance, in the Roman province of 
Africa. According to Polybias (xiv. 20), who is 
followed by Livy (xxx. 9), it was 120 stadia or 15 
miles from Carthage, from which it lay in a 8W. 
direction; but the Tab. Pent., in which it is written 
Thunis, places it more correctly at a distance of only 
10 miles from that city. It is said to have been 
situated at the mouth of a little river called Cattda, 
in the bay of Carthage, but there are now no traces 
oi any such river. On the present stale of Tunis, 
nee Blaqu&re, Lett. i. p. 161, seq.; Ritter Erd- 
kunde, i. p. 914, seq. [T. H. D.] 

TUNGRI (T otryypoi), arc placed by Ptolemy 
(ii. 9. § 9) east of the Tabullas river, and their 
chief place is Atuacutum, which is Aduatuoa or 
Tongem [Aduatica]. Tacitus ( German, c. 2) 
says. “ Those who first crossed the Rhine and ex- 
pelled the Galli, are now called Tuugri, but were 
then named Germani." Tacitos speaks of the 
Tungri in two other passages {Hist. iv. 55. 79) ; 
and m one of them he appears to place the Tungri 
next to the Nerrii. The name of the Eburones, whom 
Caesar attempted to annihilate [Eburones], dis- 
appears in the later geography, and the Tnngri 
take their place. (Plin. iv. 31.) D’Anville observes 
( Notice , <fc.) that the name of the Tungri extended 
over a large tract of countiy, and comprehended 
several peoples ; for in the Notit. of the Provinces 
of Gallia, the Tungri divide with the Agrippinenses 
all Germania Secunda ; and there is some evidence 
that the bishops of Tongem had once a territory 
which bordered on that of Heims. 

Ammianus (xv. 11) gives the name of the people, 
Tungri, to one of the chief cities of Germania 
Secunda; the other is Agrippina ( Cologne ). This 
showa that Tongem under the later Empire was a 
large place. Many Roman remains have been dug 
up there ; and it is said that the old Roman road 
may still be traced through the town. [G. L.J 
TUNNOCELUM, according to the Notitia Imp. 
a place on the coast of Britannia Romana, at the 
«nd of the wall of Hadrian, the station of the 
Cohors I. Aelia Classica. Horsley (p. 91) aud 
others place it at Bovine**, on Solway Frith ; Cam- 
oen, with less probability, seeks it at Tynemouth, 
°n the E. coast [T. H. D.] 

TUNTOBRIGA (Twvrdiprya, Ptol. ii 6. § 
39 )> * town of the Callatci in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis. [T. H. D.] 

, TURANIANA, a place in Hispania Baetica, not 
far from the ooast, between Murgis and Urd. (Ttin. 
Ant. p. 405 .) Variously identified with Torque, 
T °ri»oon, and Tabemas. [t. H. D.] 

TURBA, a town of the Edetani in Hispania 
lanraconensis. (Liv. xxxiii. 44.) Perhaps the 
7W,of on the Quadalariar. [T.H.D.] 
TURBA. [Biosasiomn.] 
t,„, P ULA C IWpfcwAa, Ptol. ii. 6. $ 61), a 
ivt 7 Baatetani in Hispania Tarraconensis. 
UA *'fo(Geogr. An. I p. 88 ) and Mentelle (Etp. 


TUSIA4 

Ano. p. 177) identify it with Tern 0 /; l 
pt- M>* 4D7) more co w*s% declares It id 
in msreia. The mhnfeftjietl are eaW 
by App. Hisp. 10. IT 

TuRCAjk (Tovpmt, laid. s. v.) t a . 
people of Asiatic Sannatia, dwelling on the 
Maeotfo, which appears to be identical with the 
Tfipsoi of Herodotus (Iv. 22, The various 
hypotheses that Wve been started respecting the 
Turcae only show that noshing certain is known re- 
: apectieg them. (Of. Menmurt, iv. p. 130; H^ren, 
Meen, u 2, pp. 189, 281, Schaffarik, She. Al- 
ter th. I p. 818, Ac.) Humboldt (Central-Asien. 
L 5?45, ed. MiuUvnann) opposes the notion that 
these Turoae or Jyzcae were the ancestors of the 
present Turks. [T. H. D.] 

TURCIL1NGI, a tribe in northern Germany 
Jjpbich is not notieed before the fifth century of 
oar era, and then is occasionally mentioned along 
with the Rugii. (J^rnand. Get. 15 ; Paul. Diac. 
i. 1.) [L. S.] 

TURDETA'NI (Tovpbrjravol, Ptol. ii. 4. § 5, &c.), 
the principal people of Hispania Booties; whence 
we find the name of Turdetania (Tovphjrapla or 
TovpTvravla) used by Strabo (iii. p. 136) and Ste- 
phanas By z. (p. 661) as identical with Baetica. 
Their territory lay to the W. of the river Singulis 
(now Eenil), on both sides of the Baetis as far as 
Lusitania on the W. The Turdetani were the most 
civilised and polished of all the Spanish tribes. 
They cultivated the sciences; they had their poets 
and historians, and a code of written laws, drawn 
up in a metrical form (Strab. iii. pp. 139, 151, 167; 
Polyb. xxxiv. 9). Henoe they were readily disposed 
to adopt the manners and customs of their con- 
querors, and became at length almost entirely 
Romans; but with these characteristics we are not 
surprised to find that they are at the same time 
represented by Livy (xxxiv. ^17) as the most un- 
warlike of all the Spanish races. They possessed 
the Jus Latii. Some traits in their manners are 
noted by Diodorus Sic. (v. 33), Silius Italians (iii. 
340, seq.), and Strabo (iii. 164). Their superior 
civilisation was no doubt derived from their inter- 
course with the Phoenicians wheae colony of 
Tartessns lay in their neighbourhood. [T. H. D.] 
TURDULI (TowpJowXox, Ptol. ii. 4. § 10), a 
people in Hispania Baetica, very nearly connected 
with the Turdetani, and ultimately not to be dis- 
tinguished from them. (Strab. iii. p. 139; Polyb. 
xxxiv. 9). They dwelt to the E. and S. of the 
Turdetani, down to the shores of the Fretum Her- 
culeum. ^A branch of them called the Turduli 
Veteree appears to have migrated into Lusitania, 
and to have settled to the S. of the Durius; where 
it is probable that in process of time they bet* 

___i a-j Tu* t sct.M»k 


TURECIONICUM or TURECIONNUM, in 
lia Narbonensis, is placed m the Table on a road 
between Vienna (Vienne) and Cnlaro (Grenobh). 
Tuieotonicum is between Vienna and Morgiwjetm 
(Matrons) The site is unknown. [G. L.] 
TURIA or TUBIUM, a river in the territqg^r 
the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, which ewlrs 
the sea in the neig¥bonrhood ofValentia (Mela, it 6 ; 
Plin, iii. 3. a 4; Vib. Seq. p. 227, ed. Hip.) It was 
famed for the proelium Turiense between. Pwnpey 
and Sertorius (Pint. Pomp. 18, Seri. 18; Cic. p. 
BaXb. 2). Now the Quadalaviar. . (T. H.H.} 
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TUBI ASO (Touptaad and Tovpiaeffd, Ptol. ii. 6. 1 
$ 58; Tumsaoc Geoga, Rav. iv. 43: ktk. Tuna- * 
eenensis, Pun. iii. 3. a. 4), a town of the Celfiberi 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Caaaar- 
augusta to Numantia ( I tin. Ant. pp. 442, 443). 
According to Pliny (l c.) it was a civitas Romana 
in tbp jurisdiction of Caesaraugusta. A fountain 
in its neighbourhood was said to have (he quality of 
hardening iron (Id. xxxiv. 14. a. 41). The town is 
now called Tarrazona. For coins see Flores, Med. 
ii. p. 600, iii. p. 124; Mionnet, i. p. 53, and SuppL 
i. p. 167; Sestini p. 207. [T. H. D.] 

TURICUM. [Helvetii, VoL I. p. 1041.] 
TURIGA. [Curoia.] 

TURISSA (called by Ptolemy Trotfpuro, ii. 6. § 
67), a town of the Vascones in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, on the road from Pompelo to Burdjgala (/tin. 
Ant p. 455.) Variously identified with IturenA 
and Oeteriz. [T. H. D.] ^ 

TURMO'DIGI. [Mubbogi.1 
TIFRMOGUM (Tobppuryov, Ptol. ii. 5. § 8), a 
town in the interior of Lusitania. [T. H. D.] 
TURMULI, a town of Lusitania on the Tagus, 
and on the road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. 
(/tin. AnL p. 433.) Variously identified with 
AAtonetar and Puente de Alcuiiete. [T. H. D.] 
TURNACUM or TORNACUM, a city of North 
Gftllia, is first mentioned in the Roman Itins. In 
the Notit. Imp, mention is made of a military force 
under the name of Numenjfl Tnrnacensium ; and of 
a “Procurator Gynaecii Tornaoensis Belgicae Se- 
cundae.” This procurator is explained tfebe a super* 
intendent of some number of women who were 
employed in making clothing for the soldiers. Hie- 
ronymus about a, d. 407 speaks of Turnacnm 

« one of the chief towns of Gallia ; and Audoeaus, 
his Iife»of S. Eligius (St. Eloi) in the seventh 
century, says of it, “ quae quondam regalia extitit 
civitas.” Tumacuuwwaa within the limits of the 
ancient territory of nK Nervii. The Flemish name 
is Doomick , which the French h*ve corrupted into 
Toumai. Toumai is on the Schelde, in the pro- 
vince of ffainault , in the kingdom of Belgium. 

Th*»re are silver corns of Tnrnscum, with the 
legend dvrnaqos and dvrhacvs. On one side 
there is the head of an armed man, and on the 
other a horaempn armed. On some there is said to 
be the legend dtbjno rex. Numerous Roman 
medals have been found at Toumai. some of the 
time <)f Augustus and others as late as Claudius Go- 
tlpcQS sod Tetricus, and even of a later date. The 
tomb o f Chdderic L, who died a, d. 481, was dis- 
covered at Toumai in the seventeenth century, and 
S vast quantity of gold and silver medaldf and other 
rious things j among which was the golden ring 
^ChUderic, with his name on it, childibici 
is. Such discoveries as these, which have been 
_ _ . > |n various places in Belgium, show how little 
we know of the Raman history of this country. 
(IXAnviae, &otux, fc. ; Ukert, GalUen j Recmil 
SAntiqukij Romanies et Gmdoises trowrtu dans la 
Fhmdre jMppremmtdite, par M. J. de Bast.) [GX.] 

4 town of HwpanU Baetica in the 
n of HispaUsfPlin. Hi* L if 3). [T.H.D.] 
H (TovpoW, PtoUi. 6. { 40), a people 
i Tarraconensis, probably a subdivision of 
theO&buoi Breeerii, in whose territory were the 
baths oaU*d*T5ara XaiA. [T* H. D.] 

TirRONES, TXTRONI, TUBOm Some of 
Caesar’s trqopt wintered in the country of tbs Turones 
after the campaign of a. c, 57 (B. Q. |i. $5)* The 



TUR8IS. 

Turones are mentioned again (B. (7. viii. 46), when 
we learn that they bordered on the Canwies; and m 
another plaoe (vii.4) they are mentioned with the Ke- 
tones, Cadurci, Aulerci, and other states of Western 
Gallia. When Varcmgetorix (b. c. 52) was, rousing 
all Gallia against Caesar, he ordered the Tusoms to 
join him* The contingent which they were called 
on to famish against Caesar, daring the siege of 
Alesia was 8000 men (vii. 75). Bat the Turones 
never gave Caesar much trouble, though Lucan call* 
them “ instabiles ” (i. 437), if the verse is genuine. 

In Ptolemy (ii. 8. $ 14), the name is Tovpoyius. 
and the capital is Caesarodunnm or Tours on the 
Loire. In the insurrection of Sacrovir in the tune 
of Tiberius, the Turonii, as Tacitus calls them (Ana. 
iii. 41, 46), rose against the Romans, but they weie 
soon put down. They sre in the Lagdunensis of 
Ptolemy. The chief pert of the tenitoiy of the 
Turones wss south of the Loire , and their liame is 
the origin of the provincial name Touraine. Ukert 
(GaUien, p. 329) mentions a silver coin of the 
TuranL On one side there is a female head with 
the legend 11 Turonos,” and on the other “ Canton*” 
with the figure of a galloping horse. [G. L.] 
TURO'NI (T ovpmrm), a German tribe, described 
as occupying a district on the south of the country 
once inhabited by the Chatti, perhaps on the northern 
bank of the Moenua. (Ptol. ii. 1 1. § 22.) [L. S.} 
TUROQUA (in the Geogr. Bav. iv. 43, Tura- 
qua), a town of the Call&ici in Hispania Tarrsco- 
nensis on the road from Bracara to Locus Augusti 
(I tin. Ant. p. 430.) Variously identified with 
Touren (or Turon) and Ribavadta. [T. H. I).] 
TURRES, a place in the interior of Moesia Su- 
perior. (/tin. Ant. p, 135; Ttm. Hieros. p. 566 , 
Geogr. Bav. iv. 7.) Procopius (de Aed. iv. 4. p. 
285) calls it TovfifilStw, which is intended for Tui- 
nbus. Variously identified with Searkoi and Tckar- 
dah . " [T.H.D.] 

TURRES (AD> * 1. A town of the Oretam in 
Hispania Tanraconensis (/tin. Ant. p. 445). Vari- 
ously identified with Calatrava and Oreto. 

2. A town in the territory of the Contestant in 
the tame province (I tin. Ant p. 400). Identified 
either with Castralla or OUeria. [T.H.D.J 

TURRES ALBAE (Mpyoi \<vkoI, Ptoh »• ■ * 

§ 6), a plaoe of the Celtici in Lusitania. [T. H. P.J 
TURRIGA (Tobfiptya or Tobpytya, Ptol. h. 6. $ 
23), a town or the Callaici Lucenses in Hispania 
Tarmcouensis. * [T. H. D*J 

TUBBIM, AD, in Gallia Narbonensis, east of 
Aquae Sextiae (Air), is placed in the Antonme Itin. 
between Matavonium and Tegulata [T^ui-at^]' 
The name Tunis is preserved in that of im T*' 
which is written Torrevez and Torvis m some middle 
age documents* (D’Anville, Notice #<?•) t 

TURBIS. 1. Tubuis Camaris, s ptoce in ^u- 
midia, whence there was a i^ thrcmgh SJgn 
Cirta. (/tin. AnL p. 34.) Usually identified 
Twill, but by Lapie with BjM Guerwm* 

%. [Euphramta Ttmws.] . th9 

3. Turris Hakkiralis, a 1,1 ^ 

territory of Carthage, where HsBm bl11 twk P 

.U.. a-i ul* AnfimihHi /L IV, XXX1U* 4v»*y 


when flying to king Antioqhna* .. , x : 

Justin cslU It the Bus urUmuRi^^^ 


2). It seems to have been situated 
and Thapcua, at the whew the W* 
places Sullectie. # . . . PmMr oq the 

4, Turhis Tajcallkrl » Africa 

road from Tscape to MpOsMs^i IflVftf 

73,74.) *frw TskmL [T. tL w 
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TURBIS LIBYS30NIS (Jltpyos A 
ptol i Porto Tom*), a town of MUma, and appa* 
rentiy one of the most considerable lath* island, it k 
Bitoated on the N ooastaboot 15 miles E of the Gor- 
ditaman promontory (the Capo del Fatcom ), and « 
the sptdousbay now called Golfo dell' Asmara, Pliny 
tells usit was a Roman colony and we may proba- 
bly infer from its name that there was previously no 
t wn on the spot, but merely a fort or castellan. 

(I lin m 12. s. 17 ) It lanotioed also by Ptolemy 
md in the Itineraries, but without any indicate® 
that it was a place of any importance. (JHoL ui a 
a <5 Itm Ant p 83) But the ancient reman* 

St 11 existing prove that it moat have been a eon»i- 
durable town under the Roman Empire, and we learn 
tcom the inscriptions on ancient milestones that the 
principal road through the Island ran directly from 
Carahs to Turns, a su&MKt proof that the latter 
was a place much frequented. It was also an «p»- 
c pal see during the wd y pert ot the mid lie ages, 
f he uusting port at Porto 1 orrsr, which w almost 
wholly artificial, is based in great part on Reman 
foundations, and there e»*t alio the remains of a 
temple (which, as we learn from an inscription, was 
dedicated to Fortune, and restored in the reign of 
Phihf ) of thermae, of a basilica and an aqueduct, 
as well as a bridge over the adjoining small river, 
still c died the Futme Tumtano The ancient city 
continued to be inhabited till the 1 1 th century , when 
the greater part of the population migrated to Sas- 
tan, about 10 miles inland, and situated on a hill 

I his is still the second city of the island (Ue la 
Marmora, \oy en Sardaigne, vol u pp 363,463 — 
47 2 Smvth’s Sardinia, pp 263 — 266) [L II B ] 

I UK BIS S I RATO NIS. [ Caesareia, p. 470, a.J 
I UKRUS l LUVIUS. [Aquileia 1 

1UKL LIS (Todp<wA«, Ptol. n 6 § 15), a nver 
in the territory of the Edetam in Hispama Tanaco- 
i t sin, between the lberus and the I 1 return Heiculis 
Uen (n pt i p 293) thinks that it is probably 
llentical with the Saetabis of Mela (n 6) and the 
U il a of Pliny (m 3 s 4), the present Mtjares 
( r d /ai es £ T H D J 

I I IvUVl (Ith Turmus Twri) a town of Ai ulia 
n entionpd onlv by Pliny, who enumerates the lu- 
r u among the towns of that province (Plm m 

II s 16) The name is written 1 utim m our 

f resent text of Pliny, but it is probable that we 
should read Tunm, and that the Mte is marked by 
the present village of 1 wn, near Conversano, about 
6 miles W of Pohgnano, (Romanelli, voL n p 
180) [E H B] 

IURUNTUS (Toupowrroj, Ptol m 5 § 2), a 
river of European Sarmatia which fell into the 
^ rthern Ocean, and which, according to Marcian 
(f 55) had its source in the Kbipaean mountains, 
but Ptolemy seems to place it in Mount AJaunus or 
Alanus Mannert (iv, p 258) takes it to be the 
Vmdaxo [T H D] 

rUULPTIA'NA (Tovpourriaya, Ptol h 6. § 
**) a town of the Callaici Lucensw m Hwparna 
larraoonensis [T H D] 

TUbCA a over forming the W. boundary of the 
Koman province of Africa, which, after a short 
J; urso to the N., fell into the eea near Tabraeiu 


Tosooim m* 

which plac« it on the Via Clodta, Utwm Nil 
and tfatumia, but in a snttwwr that mM M 
HttkMhte to Its true potation ware Stju* IMMU 
by the resemblance of name with the modem TtpHfd* 
mik (PUar uu 6 a. 8, M. 4 ml) The nMpp 
is found m an inscription, which confirms to* 
mcipal rank (MuraL Inter p 328 ) Butffe ap- 
pears to havabeenm Roman tinimaa chaenm to*M^ 
«nd we find no allusion to it ns of ancient Etrus- 
can origin Yet that it was so is rendered probable 
by the bombs that have hem discovered on the site, 
mH (anno of which contain sarcophagi and other 
relics oi coHsidwpble interest, though none of these 
a^mf" to be of svy early date. The tombs have 
been carefully examined, and the antiquities pre- 
served by a resident antiquary, &g Campanan, a 
circumstance which bos given some celebrity to the? 
|apa me of ToscxmeUty and led to a very exaggerated 
Mfamate of the lmjtortanoe of Tuscania, which waa 
apparently in ancient tunes never a place of any 
consideration It was probably during the period 
of Etruscan independence a dependency of Tar- 
quinu The only remains of ancient buildings are 
some fragments of reticulated masonry, undoubtedly 
of the Roman period (Dennis’s Etruria, vol i nu. 
440-460) [U.Br 

TUSCI (Towncoi, Ptol v 9 § 22), a people of 
Asiatic Sarmatia between the Caucasus and the 
Montes Ceraumi [T. H. D } 

TUSCIA [Ltrupia] 

TUbCULA'NUM [Iusculum, p 1243, b] 
TUSCULUM (TovokovKov, Ptol in 1 § 61; 
T ov<tk\ov, Strab i p 237, TohncKos, Steph B p. 
673 Eth Tdsculanus, Cic Balb 20, Liv m 7, 
&c . Adj Tusculus, Tib i 7 57, Mat. Sdv iv. 

4 18, T usculanensis, Cic Fam ix 6 Frascati % 
and II Tuscola ), a strong and ancient city of La- 
tium, lying on the hills which form a continuation 
of Mount Albanus on the W #When Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (x 20) places it at a distance of 1QO 
btndia, or 12} miles, from Rome he does not speak 
with his accustomed accuracy, sihlo it was 120 
stadia, or 15 miles fiom that c ty by the Via 
Latina Jjseplms (4«f xvm 7 s 6) places the 
imperial villa of liberius at Tusculum at 100 stadia 
from Rome, which, however, lay at some distance ta 
the W ot the town 1 estus (s v Tuscos) makes Tus- 
culum a diminutive of Tuscus, but there is but slight 
authority to connect the town with the Etruscans. 
According to common tradition, it was founded by 
lelegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe; and hence 
we find its name paraphrased in the Latin poets as 
« lelegoni moema ” (Ov. Fast. m. 91, it. 71, Proj* 
in 30 4, Sil It xn 535) and ** Circaea moema* 


(Mul 


▼ 88 2 , 3 .) 


[T H D] 


_ , TU ^0A NIA {Eth. Tuscaniensis • ToscaneUa),* 
? J °J Southern Etruna, situated about 12 miles 
°f Tarqmnu. It is mentioned only by Pliny, 
^enumerate* the Tuscomenses among the muni- 
commuiiiuee of Etruria, and la the Tabula, 


(Hor. Epod i 80) , and the hiU on which it stood 
called “ Telegom juga parricidae’ (Id. Od. i± 2&J 
q\ w Circaeum dorsum ” (Sil It vn. 691), Ww 
“ Telegom jugera” (Stat. Stlv i 3 88) Thua 
Tusculum did not claim so remote an origin aa 
many other Latin cities, and, as being founded a 
generation after the Trojan War, Virgil, a learned 
Ltiouarv. consistently omits all notice of it in hat 

th. two««uttoa oM 

Romanos mentions that it was made a to* . 
SonvTXyofAlb. 

§6) After the destruction ctf Alba by TtfBw 
Wnatahns it appears to have recovered its indepand* 
2J«d to Srebecomea republic under the ^ 
vertwnent of a dicUtar. . , ^ . 

But to d.soM>d ta> thw.wmj. * ***** 
more historical times. In ^e reign cf Tarquintoa 
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Superbus, who courted the friendship of the Latin 
cities, Octavius Mamiftus of Tusculam was the 
foremost man of all the race, tracing his descent 
from Ulysses and Circe. Him Tarquin conciliated 
by the gift of his daughter in marriage, and thus 
obtained the powerful alliance of his family and con- 
nections. (Liv. i. 49; Dionys. iv. 45.) The ge- 
nealogical pretensions of the gfens Mamilia are still 
to be seen on their coins, which bear on the 
obverse the head of Mercury, and on the reverse 
Ulysses in his travelling dress and with his dog. 
The alliance of Mamilius with Tarquin, however, 
waB the main cause of the Latin War. After 
his expulsion from Borne, and unsuccessful at- 
tempt to regain his crown by means of the Etrus- 
cans, Tarquin took refuge with his son-in-law at 
Tusculum (Liv. ii. 15), and by his assistance 
formed an alliance with the confederacy of the thirty 
Latin cities. (lb. 18). The tjonfederate army took 
up & position near Lake Regiilus, a small sheet of I 
water, now dry, whioh lay at the foot of the hill 
on whioh Tusculum is seated. This was the scene 
of the famous battle so fatal to the Latins, in b. c. 
497. Mamiliua, who commanded the Latin army, 
was killed by the hand of Titus Herminius ; Tar- 
quiaios Superbus himself, who, though now ad- 
vanced in yean, took a part in the combat, was 
wounded; and the whole Latin army sustained an 
irretrievable defeat {ib. 19, 20; Dionys. vi. 4, seq.). 

After the peace which ensued, the TubcuIsdb re- 
mained for a long while the faithful allies of Korney 
an attachment which drew down on their territory 
the incursions of t be Volsci and Aeqni, b. c. 461, 
460. (Liv. iiL 7. 8.) In b. c. 458, when the 
Boman capital was seized by the Sabine Appins 
jjlerdoniue, the Tusculans gave a signal pro# of 
their love tod fidelity towards Rome. On the next 
morning after the arrival of the news, a large body 
of them marched tt that city and assisted the 
Romans in recovering the capital; an act for which 
they received the public thanks of that people {ib. 
18; Dionys. x. 16); and soon afterwards, Lucius 
Mamilius, the Tusculan dictator was rewarded with 
the gift of Roman citizenship. (Liv. ib. 29.) In the 
following year the Romans had an opportunity of 
repaying the obligation. The Aequi had seized the 
citadel of Tusculum by a nocturnal assault. At that 
time, Fabius with a Roman army was encamped before 
Antium; but, on hearing of the misfortune of the 
Tusculans, he immediately broke up his camp and 
flew to their assistance. The enterprise, however, was 
not of such easy execution as the expulsion of Her- 
donins, and several months were spent in combats in 
the neighbourhood of Tusculum. At length the 
Tusculans succeeded in recapturing their citadel by 
reducing the Aequi to a state of famine, whom they 
dismissed after compelling them to pass unarmed 
under the yoke. But as they were flying homewards 
the Roman consol overtook them on Mount Algidus, 
and slew them tom man. {lb. 23 ; Dionys. x. 20.) 

In tiie following year, the Aequi, under the con- 
duct of Gracchus, ravaged the Labican and Tus- 
cobm territories, and encamped on the Algidus with 
their booty. The Roman ambassadors sent to ex- 
postulate with them were treated with insolence and 
contempt. Then Tit. Quinctius Cintinnatus was 
chosen dictator, who defeated the Aequi, and caused 
them, with their commander Graochus, to pass 
ignominious]/ under the yoke. (Liv. ib. 25 — 28.) 
Algidns became the scene of a struggle between the 
Romans and Aequi on two or three subsequent occa- 
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sioss, as in b. c. 452 and 447. (lb. 31, 42.) J Q 
the latter battle the Romans sustained a severe de- 
feat, being obliged to abandon their camp and take 
refuge in Tusculum. After this, we do not again 
hear of the Tusculaus till b. o. 416. At that period, 
the Romans, suspecting the Labicans of having tn' 
tered into a league with the Aeqni, charged the 
Tusculans to keep a watch npon them. These sus- 
picions were justified in the following year, when the 
Labicans, in conjunction with the Aequi, ravaged 
the territory of Tusculum and encamped upon the 
AlgiduB. The Roman army despatched against 
them was defeated and dispensed, owing to the dig. 
sensions among its chiefs. Many of these, however, 
together with the Hite of the army, took refuge at 
Tusculum; and Q. Servilius Prisous, being chosen 
dictator, changed the face of affairs in eight days, by 
fronting the enemy and capturing Labicum. (Id. ir. 
45—47.) 

This steady friendship between Tnseulum and 
Rome, marked for so many years by the strongest 
tokens of mutual goodwill, was at length interrupted 
by an occurrence which took place in b. c. 879. In 
that year the Tusculans, in conjunction with the 
. Gabinians and Labioans, accused the Praencstinm 
before the Boman senate of making inroads on their 
lands; but the senate gave no bred to their com- 
plaints. Next year Gamillus, after defeating the 
Vofeeisug, was surprised to find a number of Tus- 
culans among the prisoners whom he had made, 
and, still more so when, on questioning them, he 
found that they had taken up arms by public con- 
sent. These prisoners he introdnced before the 
Roman senate, in order to prove how the Tusculans 
had abandoned the ancient alliance. So war was 
declared against Tusculum, and the conduct of it 
entrusted to Camillus. But the Tusculans would 
not accept this declaration of hostilities, and opposed 
the Roman arms in a manner that has scarcely been 
paralleled before or since. When Camillus entered 
their territory he found the peasants engaged m 
their usual avocations; provisions of all sorts were 
offered to his army; the gates of the town were 
standing open ; and as the legions defiled throueh 
the streets in all the panoply of war, the citizens 
within, like the country men without, were seen intent 
upon their daily business, the schools resounded 
with the hum of pupils, and not the slightest token 
of hostile preparation could be discerned. lheD 
Camillus invited the Tusculan dictator to Rome. 
When he appeared before the Benate in the Cun* 
Hostilia, not only were the existing treaties with 
Tuscnlum confirmed, but the Roman franchise al^ 
was shortly afterwards bestowed upon it, a privileg® 
at that time but rarely conferred. . 

It was this last circumstance, however, togetnei 
with their unshaken fidelity towards Rome, tn* 
drew down upon the Tusculans the hatred and ven- 
geance of the Latins; who, in the year b. c. » 
having burnt Satricum, with the exception ot t j 
temple of Matuta, directed their arms against i 
culum. By an unexpected attack, they obtai 
possession of the city; but the inhabitants retire 
the citadel with their wives and children, an ^ 
spatched messengers to Rome with news of t • ^ 
vasion. An army was sent to their reiieh * u . t j J0 
Latins in turn became the besieged instead o ^ 
besiegers; for whilst the Romans encompass 
walls of the city, the Tusculans made oortiw L. 
the enemy from the arx. In a short time ^ 
mans took the town by assault and sl«* 
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Latins. (79. 33.) Servius Sulpicius and L. Quine- 
tius, both military tribunes, were 4^9 Roman com- 
manders on this occasion; and on Some rare gold 
coins, still extant, of the former family, are seen on 
the obverse the heads of Castor and Pollux, deities 
peculiarly worshipped at Tusculum (Cio. Dip. i 43; 
of. Festus, b.v. Stroppus), and on the reverse the, 
image of a city with the letters tvscvl on the 
gate. 

From this period till the time of the great Latin 
war we hare little to record of Tustoluin except 
the frustrated attempt of the Veliterni on its terri- 
tory (Liv. iv. 36) and the horrible devastates 
committed on it by the Gauls, when in alliance with 
the Tiburtines, in b. a 357. (Id. vii. 1 1.) After 
their long attachment to Borne we are totally at a 
loss to conjecture the motives of the Tusculans in 
joining the Latin cities against her. The war 
which ensued Is marked by the well-known aneo- 
dote of Titos M&ohuft, who, being challenged by 
Geminns Metttas, the commander of the Tusculan 
cavalry, attached and kitted him, against strict 
orders to the contrary; for which breach of military 
discipline he was put to death by his father. (Id. 
riii. 7.) The war ended with the complete subju- 
gation of the Latins ; and by the famous senatua- ; 
oonsultum regulating the settlement of Latium, the 
Tuveulans were treated with great indulgence. 
Their defection was ascribed to the intrigues of a 
few, and their right of cittsenship was preserved to 
them. (/6. 14.) This settlement took place in b. c. 
335 . In 321 the Tuscul&ns were accused by the 
tribune, M. Flavius, of having supplied the Veliterni 
and Privernates with the means of carrying on war 
against Rome. There does not appear to have been 
any foundation for this charge ; it seems to have 
been a mere calumny; nevertheless the Tusculans, 
with their wives and children, having put on mourn- 
ing habits, went in a body to Rome, and implored 
the tribes to acquit them of so odious an imputa- 
tion. This spectacle moved the compassion of the 
Romans, who, without further inquiry, acquitted 
them unanimously; with the exception of the tribe 
Pollia, which voted that the men of Tusculum 
should be scourged and put to death, and the women 
and children sold, agreeably to the laws of war. 

1 his vote remained indelibly imprinted on the me- 
mory of the Tusculans to the very latest period of 
the Roman Republic; and it was found that scarce 
one of the tribe Papiria, to which the Tusculans be- 
longed, ever voted in favour of a candidate of the 
tnbe Pollia. (76. 37.) 

Tusculum always remained a municipinm, and 
»ome of its families were distinguished at Rome. 
Ud. vi. 21 — 26 ; Orell. Inter. 775, 1368, 3042.) 

H lem b* mentioned the gens Mamilia, 
e Porcia, which produced the two Catos, the 
u via, Coruncania, Juventia, Fonteia, &c. (Cic. 

8, p. Font. 14; Corn. Nep. Cat. 1; Val. 
111. 4 . § 6 .) 

Hannibal appears to have made an unsuccessful 
tinn” 1 ^ u P° n » or perhaps rather a mere demonstra- 
o. . JR * ,I18t i Tusculum in b. c. 212. (Liv. xxvi. 
r ' C ’ 534.) In the civil wars of Ma- 

7 ulla > its terri to*7 seems to have been dis- 
walla^ ^ the * atter * (Auct de Coloniis .) Its 
°f p ere ^8° restored, as well as during the wars 
the k* ve no notices of Tusculum under 

roads ^ fter ri 1 ® war of Justinian and the In- 
dore th ■ ^°tebards, Tusculum regained even 
lflan *te ancient splendour. For several cen- 


turies during the middle ages Tut- 

culum were supreme iu Stone, and could almost 
dispose of the papal chair, the ante* ettf 
remained entire till near the end of the 19th cen- 
ter- At that period tee went c msmt 
between the Tuseulan* and E 01 mm 4 the ter « 
whom were supported by the Gorman eraperrt* awl 
protected by the popee. AmmM to BehmsMus, 
archbishop of Salerno (apwri Jfesrtetm, voL xix. p. 
340), the watte of Tusculum were eared to the pen 
teato of Alexander I1L to the year ll&M but 
a tee probable account by Richard de S. 
tettUM (op. JfpeatoH, Script* t vii, p. 972) as- 
fcrite toe tetruefrion of the city to the permission 
of the Gerete emperor in the year 1191. 

Towards the end of the Republic and beginning of 
the Empire, Tusculum was one of the favourite re- 
sorts of the wealthy Romans. Strabo (v. p. 239) de- 
scribes the hill m Ulrich it was built as adorned 
with many villas and plantations, especially on the 
ride that looked towards Rome But though the 
air was salubrious and the country fine, it does not 
appear, like Tibur, to have been a favourite resort 
of the Roman poets, nor do they speak of it much in 
their verses. The Anio, with its fall, besides other 
natural beauties, lent a charm *0 Tibur which would 
have been sought in vain at Tusculum. Lucullua 
seems to have been one of the first who built a villa 
there, which seems to have been on a magnificent 
scale, but with little arable land attached to it. 
(Flio. xviii. 7. s. 1.) His parks and gardens, how- 
ever, which were adorned with aviaries and fish- 
ponds, extended to the Anio, a distance of several 
miles; whence he was noted in the report of the 
censors as making more use of the broom than the 
plough. (/5. and Varr. R. R. i. 13, iii. 3, seq.; 
Columella, i 4.) On the road towards Rome, in the 
Vigna Angelotti, is the ruin of a large circular mau- 
soleum, 90 feet in diameter inside, and very much 
resembling the tomb of Caecilia Metella on the Via 
Appia. It evidently belongs to the last period of the 
Republic; and Nibby ( Dintomi , p. 344) » inclined 
to regard it as the sepulchre of Lucullus, mentioned 
by Plutarch ( Vit. J juc. 43), though that is commonly 
identified with a smaller mausoleum between Fras- 
cati and the Villa Rujinella. Besides the villa of 
Lucullus, we hear of those of Cato, of Cicero and his 
brother Qnintus, of Marcus Brutus, of Q, Horten- 
sius, of T. Anicius, of Balbus, of Caesar, of L. 
Crassus, of Q. Metellus, &c. It would now be vain 
to seek for the sites of most of these; though it may 
perhaps be conjectured that Cato’s stood on the hill 
to the NE. of the town, which seems to have been 
called Mons Porcius from it, and still bears the 
name of Monte Porzio. So much interest, however, is 
attached to the villa of Cicero (Tusculannm), as the 
favourite retirement in which he probably composed a 
great portion, of his philosophical works, and especially 
the Disputations which take their name from it, that 
we Bhall here present the reader ^dth the chief par- 
ticulars that can be collected on the subject Re- 
specting the site of the villa there have been great 
disputes, one school of topographers seeking it at 
Grotto Ferrata, another at the Villa RufineUa. 
Both these places lie to the W. of Tusculum, but 
the latter nearer to it, and on an eminence, whilst 
Grotta Ferrata is in the plain. We have seen from 
Strabo that the Roman villas lay chiefly on the W. 
side of the town; and it will be found further on 
that Cicero’s adjoined those of Lucullua and Ga- 
binius, which were the most splendid and remarkable, 
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and most therefore have belonged to those noticed seated on a higher point; so elevated, indeed, that 
by Strabo. The scholiast on Horace (Epod. i. 30) when the Aequi had possession of it, as before 
describes Cicero’B as being 11 ad latera superiors ” of narrated, they could descry the Roman army de- 
the Tnsculan hill; and if this authority may be re- filing out of the gates of Rome. (Dionys. x. 20.) 
lied on, it disposes of the claims of Grotta F errata. It was indeed on the very nut, or pinnacle, of the 
The plural “ latera ” also determines us in favour of ridge, a point isolated by cliffs of great elevation, 
the W. side of the town, or Villa RufineUa , where and approachable only by a very steep ascent. Ac- 
the hill has two ridges. At this spot some valuable cording to Sir W. Gell ( Topogr . tfc. p. 429) it » 
remains were discovered in 1741, especially a beau- 2079 French feet above the level of the sea. Here 
tiful mosaic, now in the Museo Pio Clementino. a few traces of the walls of the citadel remain, from 
The villa belonged originally to Sulla (Plin. xxii. 6. which, and from the shape of the rock on which the 
s. 6). It was, as we have said, close to that of Lu- town stood, we may see that it formed an irregular 
cullus, from which, in neighbourly fashion, Cicero oblong, about 2700 feet in circumference. There 
was accustomed to fetch books with his own hand, must have been a gate towards the town, where the 
(De Fin . iii. 2.) It was likewise near that of the ascent is less steep; and there are also vestiges of 
consul Gabim us (pro Dorn. 24, post Red. 7), which another gate on the E. side, towards La Molara , 
also stood on the Tusculan hill (in Pis. 21), pro- and of a road which ran into the Via Latina. Under 
bably on the site of the Villa Falconieri. In his the rock are caves, which probably served for 
oration pro Settio (43), Cicero Bays that his own sepulchres. The city lay immediately under the 
villa was a mere cottage in comparison with that of arx, on the W. side. Its form was a narrow oblong 
Gabinius, though the latter, when tribune, bad de- approaching to a triangle, about 3000 feet in length, 
scribed it as “ pic tarn,” in order to excite envy and varying in breadth from about 1000 to 
against its owner. Yet from the particulars which 500 feet. Thus it is represented of a triangular 
we learn from Cicero himself, his retirement must shape on the coins of the gens Sulpicia. Sou in 
have been far from deficient in splendour. The vestiges of the walls remain, especially on the h. 
money which he lavished on it and on his villa at and S. sides. Of these the ancient parts consist of 
Pompeii brought him deeply into debt- (Ep. ad A tt. large quadrilateral pieces of local tufo, some of them 
ii. 1.) And in another letter (76. iv. 2) he com- being 4 to 5 feet long. They are repaired in places 
plains that the consuls valued that at Tusculum at with opus incertum, of the age of Sulla, and with 
only quingentis millibus , or between 4000/. and opus reticulatum. Including the arx, Tusculum 
5000/. This would be indeed a very small sum, was about 1£ mile in circumference. Between the 
to judge by the description of it which we may town and the citadel is a large quadrilateral piscina, 
collect from his own writings. Thus we learn that 86 feet long by 67 J broad, divided into three 
it contained two gymnasia ( Div . i. 5), an upper one compartments, probably intended to collect the 
called Lyceum, in which, like Aristotle, he was ac- rain water, and to serve as a public washing- 
customed to walk and dinpute in the morning (Tusc. place. One of the theatres lies immediately under 
Disp. ii. 9), and to which a library was attached this cistern, and is more perfect than any in the 
(Div. ii. 3), and a lower one, with shady walks like vicinity of Rome. The.scena, indeed is partly de- 
Plato’s garden, to which he gave the name of the stroyed and covered with earth; but the benches or 
Academy. ( Tusc . Disp. ii. 3.) The latter was rows of seats in the cavea, of which there are nine, 
perhaps on the spot now occupied by the Casino of are still nearly entire, aB well as the steps cut in 
the Villa Rujinella. Both were adorned with beau- them for the purpose of commodious descent. There 
tiful statues in marble and bronze. (Ep. ad Att. i. are three flights of these steps, which consequently 
1.8,9, 10.) The villa likewise contained a little divide the cavea into four compartments, or cuneu 
atrium (atrioluin, 76. i. 10, ad Quint. Fr. iii. 1), a The spectators faced the W., and thus enjoyed the 
amall portico with exedria (ad Fam. vii. 23), a magnificent prospect over the Alban valley and the 
bath (76. xiv. 20), a covered promenade (“tecta am- plains of Latium, with Rome and the sea in the 
bulatiuncula,” ad Att. xiii. 29), and an horologium distance. Abeken ( Mittel-Italien f p. 200), considers 
(ad Fam. xvi. 18). In the excavations made in this theatre to belong to the eprly times of the Em- 
tbe time of Znzzeri, a sun-dial was discovered here, pire. Sir W. Gel!, on the other hand, pronounces it 
and placed in the Collegia Romano. The villa, like to be earlier. ( Topogr. of Rome, p. 429.) Near 
the town and neighbourhood, waa supplied with thiB edifice weie discovered in 1818, by Lncien 
water by the Aqua Crabra. (De Leg. Agr. iii. 31.) Buonaparte, the beautiful bronze statue of Apo»° 
But of all this magnificence scarce a vestige re- and those of the two Rutiliae. The last are now in 
mains, unless we may regard as such the ruins now the Vatican, in the corridor of the Museo Ch&ar 
ealled Scuola di Cicerone, close to the ancient walls, monti. At the back of this structure are testi^ 
These consist of a long corridor with eight chambers, of another theatre, or odeom ; and at its side two 
forming apparently the ground floor of an upper parallel walls, which hounded the street leading ^ 
building, and if they belonged to the villa they were the citadel. On the W. of the theatre is an ‘ w,c,e 
probably rrnnnijgtjMtii there is not the least trace of -road in good preservation, leading to one of the ga 
decoration. ” of the city, where it Is joined by another • 

We will now proceed to consider the remains at Close to the walls near the pieeina is an 
Frascati. Strabo (v. p. 232) indicates where we cistern, and at its side a small fountain with an ^ 
must look for Tnsculam, when be describes it as scription; a little further is a Romen 
situate^ on the high ridge connected with Mount recording the distance of 15 miles. .“L gn d 
Albanus, And serving to form with it the deep valley objects, 3 ) ere are also remains of a columbari ^ 
which stretches out towards Mount Algidus. This of an amphitheatre, but the latter is ® B8 *- 5toeto r« 
ridge was known by the name of the Tusculani of high antiquity. Matty fragment s of 
Colics. Wo have already seen that Tnscraum was of an extremely aneSsnt atyle are 
composed of two distinct parts, the town itself and Within the walls of the town, In wnao 
the an or citadel, which was iscdai ted Bren it, and hare been the principal etreet, mmm 
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still remain, the chief of which is one on a kind of 
pedestal, recording that the objeqkto which it be- 
longed was sacred to Jupiter ana^Liberty. Other 
inscriptions found at Tusculum are preserved in the 
Villa Rufinetta. One of them relates to M. Eninas 
Nobilior, the conqueror of Aetolia; another to the 
poet Diphilos, mentioned by Cicero in his letters to 
Atticus (ii. 19). 

Near the hermitage at Camaldoli was discovered 
in 1667 a very ancient tomb of the Furii, as recorded 
by Faleonieri, in his Inscrr. Athleticae , p. 143, seq. 
It was cut in the rock, and in the middle of it was a 
sarcophagus, about 5 feet long, with a pediment- 
shaped cover. Round it were twelve urns placed in 
loculi, or coffins. The inscriptions on these urns | 
were in so ancient a character that it bore a great 
resemblance to the Etruscan and Pelasgic. The 
form of the P resembled that in the sepulchral in- 
scriptions of the Scipios, as well as that of the 4 . 
The diphthong OV was used for V, and P for F. 
The inscriptions un the urns related to the Furii, 
that on the sarcophagus to Luc. Turpilius. There 
were also fragments of fictile vases, commonly called 
Etruscan, and of an elegant cornice of terra ootta, 
painted with various colours. (Nibby, Dintomi, 
iii. p. 360.) 

We shall only add that the ager Tusculanus, 
though now but scantily supplied with water, for- 
merly contributed to furnish Rome with that element 
by means of the Aqua Tepula and Aqua Virgo. 
(Front. Aq. 8, seq.) 

Respecting Tusculum the reader may consult 
Canina, Descrizione dell antico Tusculo ; Nibby. 
Dintomi di Roma , vol. iii.; Gell, Topography of 
Rome and its Vicinity , ed. Bunbury; Aheken, Mit- 
tel-Jtalien ; Compagnoni, Mem. iatoriche dell ’ antico 
Tusculo. On Cicero’s villa, Cardoni, Dt Tuscul. M. 
T. Ciceronis ; Zuzzeri, Sopra d una antica Villa 
scoj>ertasul Dorso del Tusculo. [T. H. D.] 
TUSCUM MARE. [Tyrrhknum Mark.] 
rUTA'TIO, a place in Noricum of uncertain 
site (It. Ant. p. 277 ; Tab. Pent ., where it is called 
Tutastio.) [L. S.] 

TU'THOA (Tovflda), a river of western Arcadia, 
flowing into the Ladon, on the confines of Thelpusa 
find Heraea. It is now called Langddhia , and joins 
the Ladon opposite to the small village of Renesi 
(Pans, viii. 25. § 12 ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii p. 95, 
Puoponnesiaoa t p. 223.) 

TU'TIA, a small stream in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, mentioned only by Livy and Silius Italicus, 
who inform us that Hannibal encamped on its 
hanks, when he was commencing his retreat from 
before the walls of Rome. (Liv. xxvi. 1 1 ; Sil. Ital. 

5 .) Livy places it 6 miles from the city, and 
It , 1 ? probable that it was on the Salarian Way, by 
. c ® Hannibal subsequently commenced his retreat : 
m this case it may probably be the stream now 
filled the Fume di Conca, which crosses that road 
tween 6 and 7 miles from Rome, and has been 
8 *Pposed by Gell and *NU>by to be the Allia. 
LAllu.] Silius Italicus expressly tells us that it 
»fi a very small stream, and little known to fame, 
fi name is written Tuna in many editions of that 
P°®s but it appears that the best MSS. both of 
T?^ d Liv J Rave the form Tutia. [E. H. B.] 
llTTIA (Tonrrlo, Plut Sert 19), a place in the 
the Edetani in Hispauia Tarraoonenab 
p Sucre, the scene of a battle between 

Serterius (Pint. U; Floras, iii 22.) 
18 thought to be the modem Tmm* But perhaps 
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the conjecture of Ukert (ii. pc. L p. 413) if earreet 
that in both these passages we should read 
Tuna. [T.M.D.] 

TUTICUM. [Equus Ttmctra.] 

TUTZ1S (It. Auto*, p. 162), a small fortified 
town in Aethiopia, sitnated 12 miles N. of Ta* 
chompso, upon the western side of the Nile. The 
ruins of Tutris are supposed to be near, and NW. of 
the present village of Gyrseh. (BeJzoni, Travels, 
voL i. p. 112,) [W. B.D.] 

TV AN A (tA TiWa: Etk. TuaveOs or Twovlr^r), 
*1*0 called Thyanaor Thiana,and originally Thoana, 
firemT noas,* Thracian king, who was believed to have 
ptawfisd Orestes ' and Pylades thus far, and to have 
founded the town (Arrian, Peripl. 1\ E. p. 6; Steph. 

B. s. t’.). Report said that it was built, like Z&a in 
Pont u&, on a causeway of Semirsmb; but it is certain 
that it was situated iu Cappadocia at the foot of Mount > 
Taurus, near the Ciliciau gates, and on a small tri- 
butary of the Lamus (Strab. xii. p. 537, xiii. p. 587.) 

It stood on the highroad to Cilicia and Syria’ at a 
distance of 300 stadia from Cybistra, and 400 
stadia (according to the Peut Table 73 miles) from 
Mazaca (Strab. l.c. ; Ptol. v. 6. § 18 , comp. Plin. 
vi. 3 ; It Ant. p. 145). Its situation on that road 
and close to so important a pass must have rendered 
Tyana a place of great consequence, both in a com- 
mercial and a military point of view. The plain 
around it, moreover, was extensive and fertile, and 
the whole district received from the town of Tyana 
the name of Tyanitis (Tuav'tns, Strab. 1. c.). From 
its coins we learn that in the reign of Caracalla the 
city became a Roman colony ; afterwards, having for 
a time belonged to the empire of Palmyra, it was con- 
quered by Aurelian, in a.d. 272 (Vopisc. AureL 22, 
foil.), and Valens raided it to the rank of the capital 
of Cappadocia Secunda (Basil. Magn. Epist. 74, 75; 
Hierocl. p. 700; Malala, Chron. ; Not. Imp.) Its 
capture by the Turks is related by Cedrenus (p. 
477). Tyana is celebrated in histoiy as the native 
place of the famous impostor Apollonius, of whom 
we have a detailed biography by Philostratus. In 
the vicinity of the town there was a temple of Zeus 
on the borders of a lake in a marshy plain. The 
water of the lake itself was cold, but a hot 
well, sacred to Zeus, issued from it (Philostr. Vit. 
ApolL i. 4; Ainm. Mare, xxiii. 6; Aristofc. Mir. 
Ausc. 163.) This well was cabled Asmabaeon, and 
from it Zeus himself was surnamed Aamabaeua. 
These details about the locality of Tyana have led 
in modern times to the discoveiy of the true site of 
the aucient city. It was formerly behoved that 
Kara Hissar marked the site of Tyana; for in 
that district many ruins exist, and its inhabitants 
still maintain that their town once was the capital 
of Cappadocia. But this place is too for north to be 
identified with Tyana; and Hamilton (Researches, 
ii. p. 302, foil.) has shown most satisfactorily, what 
others had conjectured before him, that the true 
site of Tyana is at a place nofefplled Kiz Hissar, 
Bouth-west of Nigdeh, and beilfei this place and 
Erekli. The ruins of Tyana are ooaeiderable, 
but the most conspicuous is an aqueduct of 
granite, extending seven or eight milee to the foot 
of the mountains. There are also massy founda- 
tions of several large buildings, shafts, pillars, and 
one handsome column still standing. Two xmk* 
south of these ruins, the hot spring also still bubbles 
forth iu a cold swamp or lake. (Leake, Asia Mater, 
61; Eckhel. iii. p. 195; Sestini, p. 6a) 

TYBIACAE (Tvttdicai, PtoL v;. 14. J, 11), a 
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people of Scythia intra Iinaum, on the hanks of the 
Rba. h [T. H. D.] 

TYDE. [Tude.] 

TYLE (TwA.t 7 , Pofyh. iv. 46), a town of Thrace, 
on the coast of the Euxine, where the Gauls esta- 
blished a seat of government (&acri\*iov), and which 
Reichard identifies with Kilios. Steph. B. (p, 670) 
calls it TtfAir, and places it on the Haemus. [ J. R j 

TYLISSUS, a town of Crete (PJin. iv. 20), the 
position of which can only be conjectured. On its 
ancient coins are found on the reverse a young man 
holding in his right hand the head of an ibex or 
wild goat, and in his left a bow. These types on 
the coins of Tylissus led the most distinguished 
numismatist of the last century (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 
321) to fix its situation somewhere between Cydonia 
and Elyrus, the bow being common on the coins of 
the one, and the ibex's head on those of the other, of 
these two cities. Hock (Kreta, vol. i. p. 433) and 
Torres Y. Ribera ( Periplus Crekte , p. 324) adopt 
this suggestion of Eckhel, and place Tylissus on the 
S.- coast at the W. extremity of the island near the 
modern SiUno-KaetelL (Pashley, Travels, vol. i. 
p. 162.) [E. B. J.] 

TYLUS or TYRUS (Tfoor, Ptol. vi. 7. § 47; 
T 6pos, Strab. xvi. p. 766 ; Steph. B. «. c.), an 
island in the Persian gulf, off the coast of Arabia. 
It has been already mentioned that according to 
some traditions, this island was the original seat of 
the Phoenicians, who named the city of Tyre after 
it when they had settled on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. [Phoenicia, p. 607.] Pliny de- 
scribes the island as abounding in pearls. (Plin. 

vi. 28. s. 32, xii. 10. s. 21, xvi. 41. s. 80; Arrian, 

A nab. vii. 20 ; Theophr. Hist. Plant iv. 9, v. 
6 ) [T. H. D.l 

TYMANDUS (T^5os : Eth. T a 
place in Phrygia, between Philomelium and Sozo- 
polis. ( Cone . Chalced. pp. 244, and 247: in this 
passage the reading MavSrivav ir6\is is corrupt; 
Hierocl. p. 673, where the name is miswritten 
T vnavtipos.) It is possible that Tymandua may be 
the same as the Dymaa mentioned by Livy (xxxviii. 
15), for which some MSS. have Dimas or Di- 
mes. [L. S.] 

TYMBRES, a tributary of the SangariuB, in the 
north of Phrygia (Liv. xxxviii. 18), is in all pro- 
bability the same river as the one called by Pliny 
(vi. 1) Tembrogiua, which joined the Sangarius, as 
Livy says, on the borders of Phrygia and Galatia, 
and, Rowing in the plain of Dorylaeum; separated 
Phrygia Epictetus from Phrygia Saletaris. It seems 
also to be the same river as the Tbyaris and Batbys 
mentioned in Byzantine writers. (Cinnamus, v. 1. p. 
Ill ; Richter, WaUfakrten, p. 522, foil.) [L. S.J 
TYMPHAEA, TYMPHAEI. [Ttmphe.] 
TYMPHE (Tv/urf), a mountain on the confines 
of Macedonia, Epeirua, and Thessaly, a part of the 
range of Pindus, which gave its name to the district 
Tykphaka (Ts^fegia), and to the people, the Ttm- 
phaei (Tu/uupmat,W$ih* B. 9. v,). As it is stated 
that the river Araohthtti rose in Mi. Tymphe, and 
that Aegininm was a town of the Tymphaei (Strsb. 

vii. pp. 825, 827), Ml. Tymphe may be identified with 
the summits near AfMeovo, and the Tymphaei may 
be regarded as the inhabitants of the whole of the 
upper valley of the Penrius from ifttoovo or Kala- 
bdka. Tbs name is written in some editions of 
Strabo, Stymphe and Stymphad, sad the form Sfcym- 
phaea also ooctm in Arrian (L 7) ; hot the ortho- 
graphy without the# is perhaps to be pwfocred. The 
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question whether Stymphalis or StjmphalU is the 
same district as Tympbaea has been discussed else- 
where. [Stymphalis.] Pliny in one passage cells 
the Tymphaei au Aetolian people (iv. 2. s. 3), end 
in another a Macedonian (iv. 10. s. 17), while Sts- 
phanvs B. describes the mountain as Thesprotian, 
and Strabo (I. c.) the people as an Epirotic race. ’ 

Stephanas B. mentions a town Tymphaea, which 
is probably the same place called Trempya (Tpc^. 
wtfa) by others, where Polysperchon, who was a native 
of this district, murdered Hercules, the son of Alex- 
ander the Great (Lycophr. 795 ; Diodor. xx. 28, 
with Wesseling’s note ; Steph. B. s. v. Tpapxia.) 
(Leake, Northern Greece , voL i. p. 422, voL ii. pp. 
275, 976.) 

TYMPHRESTUS. [Pindus.] 

TY'NDARIS (Tuv8opi$. Strab.; Tvvbipiov, Ptcd. : 
Eth. Tw&aplrrris, Tyndaritanus : Tmdaro), a city 
on the N. coast of Sicily, between Mylae (Milam) 
and Agathyrna. It was situated on a bold and lofty 
bill standing out as a promontory into the spacious 
bay bounded by the Punta di Milamo oa the L, 
and the Capo Calavix on the W., and was distant 
according to the Itineraries 36 miles from Messana. 
(It. Ant. p. 90 ; Tab. Pent) It was a Greek city, 
and one of the latest of all the cities in Sicily that 
could claim a purely Greek origin, having been 
founded by the elder Dionysius in b. c 395. The 
original settlers were the remains of the Messenmn 
exiles, who had been driven from NaupactttB,Zacyn- 
thus, and the Peloponnese by the Spartans after 
the close of the Peloponnesian War. These had at 
first been established by Dionysius at Messana, when 
he repeopled that city [Messana] ; but the Spar- 
tans having taken umbrage at this, he transferred 
them to the site of Tyndaris, which had previoubly 
been included in the territory of Abacaenum. The 
colonists themselves gave to their new city the name 
of Tyndaris, from tlieir native divinities, the Tynda- 
ridae or Dioscuri, and readily admitting fresh citizens 
from other quarters, soon raised their whole popula- 
tion to the number of 5000 citizens. (Diod. xiv. 78 ) 
The new city thus rose at once to be a place of consi- 
derable importance. It is next mentioned in b. c. 
344, when it was one of the first cities that declared 
in favour of Timoiean after his landing in Sicily. (Id. 
xvi. 69.) At a later period we find it mentioned as 
espousing the cause of Hieron, and supporting him 
during his war against the Mamertims, B. C. Soy- 
On that occasion he rested his' position upon Tyn- 
daris on the left, and on Taniwnenin® on the right 
(Diod. xxii. Ewe. B. p. 499.) Indeed the strong 
position of Tyndaris rendered it in a strategic pwn 
of view as important a poet upon the Tyrrhenian, 
Tauromenitun was upon the Sicilian sea, and wo 
we find it frequently mentioned in *ubeeqiMntwtf»- 
In the First Punic War it was at first depend** 
upon Carthage; and though the citizens, alarmed 
the progress of tbs Roman arms, were * 
on the point of revolting to Rome, they w«* 
strained by the Carthaginian* who earned off aw 
chief citizens as hostage*. (Died. xajjMW 
In b. c. 257, a sea-fight took place off 
between that city and the 
which a Roman fleet under 0. AtiHue 
advantage over the Carthaginian fleet, bat . 
any decisive result (Polj. i. 

The Roman fleet is described on thatooesww 
touching at the promontory cf TyndanSf ■ w(UJ 
city had not yet fallen into their binds, and « . t 
not till after the fiOl of Pan*®** ** * 
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Tyndaris expelled the Carthaginian garrison, and 
joined the Roman alliance. (DmcL uin. p. 505.) 
We hear but little of Tyndaris \nd«r ^he Beau* 
government, but it appears to have been a ffeurishiug 
and considerable city. Cicero calls it “ nodlissima 
civita* * ( Vtrr. iii. 43), and we leam from him that 
the inhabitants had displayed their zeal and fidelity 
towards the Romans upon many occasions. Among 
others they supplied naval forces to the armament 
of Scipio Afrieanue the Younger, a service for which 
he requited them by restoring them a statue of Her- 
cury which had been carried off by the Carthagi* 
nians. and which continued an object of great vent- 
ration in the city, till it was again carried off by the 
rapacious Verres. (Cic. Verr. iv. 39—49, v. 47.) 
Tyndaris was also one of seventeen cities which had 
been selected by the Reman senate, apparently as an 
honorary distinction, to contribute to certain offerings 
to the temple of Venus at Kryx. (76. v. 47 ; 
Zumpt, ad loo* ; Died. iv. 83.) In other respects 
u luul no peculiar privileges, and was in the condi- 
tion of an ordinary municipal town, with its own 
magistrates, local senate, dec., hut was certainly in 
the time of Cicero one of thetnost considerable places 
in the island. It, however, Buffered severely from 
the exactions of Verres (Cic. Verr . IL oc.), and the 
inhabitants, to revenge themselves on their oppressor, 
publicly demolished his statue as Boon as he had 
quitted the island. (75. ii. 66.) 

Tyndaris again bore a considerable part in the war 
between Sextus Pompeius and Octavian (b. c. 36). 
It was one of the points occupied and fortified by the 
former, when preparing for the defence of the Sici- 
lian straits, but wa*, taken by Agripjrc, after his naval 
victory at Mylae, and became one of his chief posts, 
from which he carried on offensive warfare against 
l'oinpey. (Appian, B. C. v. 105, 109, 116.) Sub- 
sequently to this we hear nothing more of Tyndaris 
iu history ; but there is no doubt of its having con- 
tinued to subsist throughout the period of the Roman 
Empire. Strabo speaks of it as one of the places 
on the N. coast of Sicily which, in his time, still de- 
served the name of cities ; and Pliny gives it the 
title of a Colonia. It is probable that it received a 
colony under Augustus, a« we find it bearing in an 
inscription the titles of “ Colonia Augusta Tyndarita- 
norurn.” (Strab. vi. p. 272 ; Plin. iii. 8. s. 14 ; 
Ptol. iii. 4 . § 2 • Orell. Inter. 955.) Pliny indeed 
mentions a great calamity which the city had sus- 
tained, when (he tells us) half of it was swallowed 
U P bj the sea, probably from an earthquake having 
caused the foil of part of the hill on which it stands, 
but we have no clue to the date of this event; 
( pi »n. ii. 92. s. 94.) The Itineraries attest the ex- 
istence 0 f Tyndaris, apparently still as a considerable 
the fourth century, (/tin. Ant. pp. 90, 
93; Tab. Pent) 

site of Tyndaris is now wholly deserted, but 
« name is retained by a church, whioh crown*- the 
ost elevated point of the hill on which the city 
nnerly stood, and is still called the Madonna di 
It is 650 feet above the sea-level, and 
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j T\ a conspicuous landmark to sailors. Consi- 
able ruins of the ancient city are also visible. It 
cup!ed the whole plateau or summit of the hill, and 
ter/f 0 **!? 8 ««ient walls may be traced, at in* 
n * Je ground the brow of the cliffs, except in one 
where the cliff is now quite preci- 
{L, * “ 1104 improbable that it is here that a 

cliff fell in, in the manner recorded by 
J (n. 92. s, 94), Two gates of the city are also 
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still distinctly to be traced, The chief timswmta, 
of which the ruins are sti^^xtant wiifcfcthe teoR 
of the walls, are: the theatre, of wfewlfk* JufUSb 
are in imperfect codfftfeu, hot 
it was not of laage sue* and apparently of |§ im 
construction, or at feast* Idea that of T4ari;imd|p» r 
rebuilt in Roman times upon the Greek 
a large edifice with two handsome atone a 
jmmly called a Gymaasiuro, hot the real wnm of 
which is very difficult to determine ; revere! other edi- 
frees of Roman tees, hut «f wholly uncertain chqw 
farter, a mosaic pavement- and some Roman tombfe' 
(Serra di Fako, Antekkitittila Mi, voL v. pari 
vi. ; Smyth's p> 101 ; Hoare’s Clattioal 7W, 
vol ii. pw 217, bus.) Numerous inscriptions, frag- 
ments of sculpture, and architectuwi decorations, as 
well as coins, vases, fee. have also been discovered ott; 
the site. [£. H B.] 

TYNDIS (Ttvbis, Ptol. vii. 1, § 16), a river of 
Indite Ultra Gangem, which flowed into the Bay of 
Bengal. There is great doubt which of two riverra, 
the Manades ( [Mahandda ) or the MaesoluB (Oodd- 
wry), represents this stream. According to Mannert 
it was the southern branch of the former river (v. 1. 
p. 173). But, on the whole, it is more likely that 
it is another name for the Goddvery. [V.1 

TYNIDRUMENSE OPP. [Thunudromon.] 
TYNNA (TiWa), a place in Cataonia or the 
southern part of Cappadocia, in the neighbourhood 
of Faustinopolis, is mentioned only by Ptolemy 
(v. 7. § 7). [L. S.] 

TYPAEUS. [Olympia.] 

TYPA'NEAE (Tva-oWoi, Polyb. Steph. B.; Tvp- 
iraviat, Strab. ; Tu/nirdvf ia, Ptol. : Eth. Twrapednir), 
a town of Triphylia in Elis, mentioned by Strabo 
along with Hypaua. It was taken by Philip in the 
Social War. It situated in the mountains in 
the interior of the country, but its exact site is un- 
certain. Leake supposes it to be represented by the 
ruins near Platiana ; but Boblaye supposes these to 
be the remains of Aepy or Aepium [Akfy], and 
that Typaneae stood on the hill of Makrysia. (Strab. 
viii. p. 343 ; Polyb. iv. 77 — 79 ; Steph. B. 8. v ; 
Ptol. iii. 16. § 18 ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 82; 
Boblaye, Recherches , tfc. p. 133; Ross, Reisen im 
Pdopomies , p. 105 ; Curtins, Peioponnetos, vd. ii. 
p.89.) 

TYRA'CIA or TYRACI'NA (Typo***, Steph. 
B : Eth. Tyraciensis, Plin.), a city of Sicily, of 
which very little Is known. It is noticed by 
Stephanus as “ a small but flourishing city; 9 and 
the Tyracienses are mentioned by Pliny among the 
municipal communities of the interior of Sicily. 
(Steph. B. f. v.\ Plin. iii. 8. a. 14.) It is doubtful 
whether the “ Tyracinus, prinoeps civitatia,” op- 
tioned by Cicero (Verr. iii. 66) is a citizen of 
Tyracia or one of Helorus who bore the proper 
name of Tyracinus. In either case the name was 
probably derived from the city: but though the 
existence of this is clearly established, we are 
wholly without any due to its position. 

Several writers would identify the Trina&a 
(T piwucfa) of Diodorus (xii. 29), which that writer 
describee as having been one of the chief towns ef 
the Siculi, until it was taken and destroyed by the 
Syracusans in b. c. 439, with the Tyradnae of 
Stephanus and Tyracia of Pliny. Both names 
being otherwise unknown, the readings are in both 
oases uncertain: but Diodoraa seems to wpwaaet 
Trinada as having been totally destroyed, which 
would sufficiently account for its not being again, 
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mentioned in history: and there is no other reason 
for assuming the two pieces to be identic&L (Cluver. 
SidL p. 388; Holsten. Not ad Steph. B. s. v. ; 
Wesseling, ad Diod. L c .) [E. H. B.] 

TYBALLIS (Tt/paAAis), a place in Cappadocia, 
on the south-west of Cabassos, on the river Cydnus. 
(PtoL v. 7. § 7.) [L. S.] 

TYRAMBAE (T vpdp€at } Ptol. v. 9. §17), a 
people of Asiatic Sarmatia, whose chief city was 
Tynunbe (T updfiSy, ib. § 4, &c.; Strab. xi. p. 494), 
in the neighbourhood of the river Rhombites Mi- 
nor. [T. H. D.] 

TYRANGI'TAE (Tvpayyeir at , Tvpayytrai, or 
Tvpryrroi, Strab. vii. p. 289, &c ; Ptol. iii. 5. § 25), 
literally, the Getae of the Tyras, an immigrant 
tribe of European Sarmatia dwelling E. of the river 
Tyras, near the Harpii and Tagri, and, according to 
Ptolemy, the northern neighbours of Lower Moesia. 
Pliny (v. 1 2. s. 26) calls them,, with more correct 
orthography, Tyragetao, and Represents them as 
dwelling on a large island in the Tyras. [T. H. D.] 
TYRANNOBOAS ( Tupavvo€6as ), an emporium 
on the western coast of Bengal between Mandagara 
and Byzantium, noticed by the author of the Peri- 
plus (pi 30.) It cannot now bo identified with any 
place. [V.] 

TYRAS (6 Tbpas, Strab. ii. p. 107), one of the 
principal rivers of European Sarmatia. According 
to Herodotus (iv. 51) it rose in a large lake, whilst 
Ptolemy (iii. 5. § 17, 8. § 1, &c.) places its sources 
in Mount Carpates, and Strabo (/. c ) says that they 
are unknown. The acconnt of Herodotus, however, 
is correct, as it rises in a lake in Gallicia. (Georgii, 
Alte-Geogr . p. 269.) It ran in an easterly direc- 
tion parallel with the later, and formed part of the 
boundary between Dacia and Sarmatia. It foH into 
the Pontutf Euxinus to the NE. of the mouth of the 
later; the distance between them being, according 
to Stxubo, 900 stadia (Strab. vii. p. 305, seq.), .and, 
according to Pliny (iv. 12. a. 26), 130 miles (from 
the Pseudostoma). Scymnus (/V. 51) describes it 
as of easy navigation, and abounding in fish. Ovid 
, («c Pont iv. 10. 50) speaks of its rapid course. At 
a later period it obtained the name of Danastris or 
Danastua (Amm. Marc. xxxL 3. § 8; Jornand. Get 
5; Const. Porphyr. de Adm. Imp. 8), whence its 
modern name of Dniester {Neuter), though the 
Turks still call it Tural: (CL Herod, rv. 11,47, 82; 
bcyla*, n. 89; Strab. L p. 14*JIela, ii. 1, &c. ; also 
Schaffiuik, 8km. Alterth. i. ff*05.) The form 
TtfHS is so m eti m es found. (Steph. B. p. 671; 
SufcL «. 9. sod Umr* [T. H. D.] 

TYRAS (T 4p*r, Ptol. iii* 10. § 16), a town of 
Enropei%Sarmatia, situated at the mouth of the 
river Jist described. (Herod, iv. 51; Mela, ii. 1.) 
It was originally a Milesian colony (Scymn. Fr. 55 ; 
Aaouu PeHpl. P. Boot. p. 9); although Ammiauus 
MareeBinus (xxiL 8. § 41), apparently from the 
similarity of the name, which be writes “ Tyros,” 
ascribes its hiuk|p|HO to the Phoenicians from Tyre. 
Pliny (iv. J3, S. 86; & Steph. B. p. 671) identifies 
it with an older town named Oph»usa(“ gelidis pol- 
lens Ophrasa uenenis,” VaL Place, vi. 84). Ptolemy, 
however (Lc.) f makes them two different towns; and 
places Ophfmm somewhat mom H., sod towards the 
interior. jfltarlsat knows only Opbiusa, whilst the 
later writers, on the other hand, knew only Tyras. 
(CL Msunmao, Pm ffelhmm m Shythmlande, 
p 857, eeq.) & probably lay on the she of the 
meant Ackerman*. (Clarke, Troemh, ii. p. 124; 
JCohi, JbamtimJSMrtmlaBd, i. 18?-) P- H. D.} 
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TYRIAEUM (Tvpuuov : Eth. Tyrienses), a town 
of Lycaonia, which according to Xenophon (Anab. 
i. 2. § 24) was 20 parasangs west of Ioonium, and 
according to* Strabo (xiv. p. 663) on the eastern 
frontier of Phrygia, and probably on the road from 
Synnada to Laodiceia, and between the latter and 
Philomelium. Near this town Cyrus the Younger 
reviewed his forces when he marched against hie 
brother. (Comp. Plin. v. 25 ; Hierocl. p. 672 ; and 
Cone. Chalced . p. 401, where the name is written 
T upduov.) It is possible that Tyriaenm may be the 
same town as the Totanon or Tetr&dion of Ptolemy 
(v. 4. § 10), the Tyrasion in the Cone. Chalced. 
(p. 669), and the Tyganion of Anna Comnena (xv. 
7, 13). Its site seems to be marked by the modem 
Ilgun or Ilghttn. (Hamilton, Researches , ii. p. 200 ; 
Kiepert in Franz, Fimf Insehriften , p. 36.) [L. S.] 

TYRIOTACA (Tupucrdtcrj or Tupird/crj, Ptol. iii. 
6. § 4), a town in the Chersonesus Taurica. (Cf. 
Anon. Peripl. P. Eux. p. 4., where it is written 
TvpurrdKTj.) DuboiB de Montperreux identifies it 
with some mins found on lake Tkurback. (Voy. 
autowr du Caucase , v. p. 247. X [T. H. D.] 

TYR1SSA (Tdpicr^Ptol. in. 18. § 39 : Eth. 
Tyrissaeus, Plin. iv. 10. S. 17), a town of Euiathm 
in Macedonia, placed by Pltijsmy next to En- 
ropna. 

TYBI'TAE (T vpireu, HenxL iv. 51), certain 
Greeks settled at the mouth of the Tyras, probably 
Milesians who built the town of that name. [T. H. I).] 

' TYRRHK'NIA, TYRRHENE [Etruria.] 

TYRRHE'NUM MARE (rb Tufifarucdv reKa- 
yoz ), was the name given in ancient times to the 
part of the Mediterranean sea which adjoins the IV. 
coast of Italy. It is evident from the name itself 
that it was originally employed by the Greeks, who 
universally called the people of Etmria Tyrrhenians, 
and was merely adopted from them by the Roman*. 
The latter people indeed frequently used the term 
Tuscum Mark (Liv. v. 33; Mel. ii. 4. § 9), but 
still more often designated the sea on the W. of 
Italy simply as “ the lower sea," Mare Inficri m, 
just as they termed the Adriatic 4 the upper era 
or Mare Supkrum. (Mel. ii. 4. § 1 ; Plin. ii*- 
s. 10; Liv. L c.) The name of Tyrrhenum Mare 
was indeed in all probability<*qror in use among 
the Romans, otherwise than gwffrap 111 ® 11 

term ; but with the Greeks It WSS^tortofolJ 
habitual designation of that portion of the 
terranean which extended from the coast of Isguft* 
to the N. coast of Sicily, and from the mainland 
of Italy to the islands of Sardinia and Corsica on 
the W. (Polyb. I 10, 14, Ac.; Strab. iL p. W J 
p. 211, Ac. ; Dionys Per. 83 ; Scyl 4§ 15 » l7; 
Agathenu ii. 14.) The period at wmefa 
into use is uncertain; it is not found in Heroqpw* 
or Thucydides, and Scylax is the eariiest sutwff Jj 0 
extant by whom the name is mentioned. [E. n. " J 
TJRRHINE. [Oorsus.] 

TYRSUS. [Thyrsus.] _ . M 

TYBUS (Tdpoj, Herod, ii. 44, Ac. t Eth. WJJ 
Tyrius), the most celebrated sad tap«rt*ntJ«J 
of Phoenicia. By the Israelites it wss <*» 
Taor (Josh. mix. 89, wtofc 
but by the Tyrians themselves Sortff Snr ( 
odoret *» Emk. xxvtk which spprifcticw 
tains. Forthsimtiil letter t wm 
tl» Urwto, rad fton Am 
but th« tottw a bo tu«l th. fotm &f* * j 
«id to be derived fr-n tbe «»«■*»». ”gL. 
the porjile fi.b; wbtege alee the 
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nus (Plant. True. 2, 6, 58, Virg. Georg ii. 506, 
Juv x 38, Gell. XIV. 6, flee.) Informer of these 
etymologies is the preferable one. 4 (Shaw, Travels, 
n'p. 31 ) The question of the origin of Tyre hits 
bp*n already discussed, its commerce, manufactures 
^nd colonies described, and the pi incipal events of 
its history narrated at some length [Phoenicia, 
p 608 soq ], and this article will therefore be more 
ptrticularly devoted to the topography, and to what 
ma\ be called the material history, of the city , 
btrabo (xvi. p. 756) places Tyre at a distance of 
200 stadia from Sidon, which pretty nearly agrees 
with the distance of 24 miles assigned by the Jtin. 
Ant, (p 149) and the Tab Peuttng. It was built 
partly on an island and partly on the mainland. 
According to Pliny (v. 19 s 17) the island was 
22 stadia, or 2| miles, in circumference, and was 
onginally separated from the continent by a deep 
chanml ^tha of a mile in breadth. In Ins time, 

} wever, as well as long previously (cf Strab l c), 
it wan connected with the mainland by an isthmus 
firmed by the mole or causeway constructed by 
Vlexander when he was besieging Tyre, and by 
subsequent accumulations of sand. Some authorities 
btate the channel to have been only 3 stadia (Sty lax, 
p 42) or 4 stadia broad (Diodor. Sic. xui. 60, 
Curt iv 2); and Arrian ( Anab . n. 18) describes it 
as shallow near the continent and only 6 fathoms 
in depth at its deepest part near the island. The 
accretion of the isthmus must have been consider- 
abb in the course of ages. William of Tyre de- 
Mubes it m the time of the Grusades as a bow-shot 
aenss (xm 4), the P&re Roger makes it only 50 
pares ( Terre Sarnie, p 41), but at present it is 
about J of a mile broad at its narrowest part, near 
the island 

I h it part of the city which lay on the mainland 
" is ( alii d Palae-Tyrua, or Old Tyre, an appellation 
from which we necessarily infer that it existed pre- 
Moi’bly to the city on the island; and this inference 
is confiimed by Ezekiel's prophetical description of 
the siege of lyre by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Ba- 
Moii, the particulars of which are not suitable 
t^an island city. Palae-Tyrus extended along the 
shore from Uxfmer Leonfcee on the N., to the foun- 
tain of Jji fe ftri w wo n the S., a space of 7 miles, 
u have included the suburbs 
toys (xvi. p. 758) that Palae-Tyrus 
M l stadia, or 3) milee, distant from Tyre, he 
■Wtabably considering the southern extremity of 
former. Pliny (l c.) assigns a circumference 
o* 19 miles to the two cities. The plain in which 
ralae-Tyrus was situated was one of the broadest 
81,(1 I" 081 fertile in Phoenicia. The fountain above 
petitioned afforded a constant supply of pure spring 
nr?? 1 W .^ lc ^ Wft8 received into an octagon reservoir, 
ou teet in diameter and 18 feet deep Into this re- 
rv°ur the water gushes to within 3 feet of the top. 
r^ nd «U, Journey, p. 67.) Hence it was dfttri- 
through the town by means of an aqnednct, 
p ft »* rac .® w hich has now disappeared (Robinson, 
th* k P The unusual contrast between 

of * great seaport and the more tranquil 
^ in the fertile fields which 
^ town, P»wnted a striking scene 
“described with much felicity in the Stony- 
““i® «f Nonnn* (40, 887, »qq.). 
larJS l8 ai i d 011 wh «di the new city was built is the 
gtet rock of a belt that runs along this part 
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arisen ia the period between Nebucbadnesfear and 
Alexander the Groat. The alteration* Which the 
coast has undergone at this part mid* fedifiMt 
to determine the original eiae of the island. Maun- 
drell (p. 66) estimated it at only 40 acres; but Ite 
was guided solely by his eve. The city was sur- 
rounded with a wall, the 1 eight of which, where it 
faced the mainland, was 150 feet. (Arrian, A nab. 
ii. 18 The foundations of this wall, which must 
have m irked the limits of the iela'&l as weT as of 
the citv, msy still he discerned, but have nof been 
securely traced. The measurement of Pliny before 
Cited .^nnst doubtless include the subsequent accre- 
te ,<9 both ^natural and artificial The smallness of 
the area Was, however, compensated by the great 
height of the houses of Tyre, wbi in were not built 
after the eastern fashion, bnt story upon story, 
like those of Aradus, another Phoeniiun island city 
(Mela, n 7), or like thp insulae of Rome (Strab. 

L r ) I bus a muth larger population might be ac- 
commodated than the area teems to promise Ber- 
tou, calculating from the latter alone, estimates the 
inhabitants of insular Tyre at between 22,000 and 
23,000. ( Topogr de Tyr , p 17) But the ac- 
counts of the capture of lyre by Alexander, as will 
appear in the sequel, show a population of at least 
double that number; and it should be recollected 
that, from the maritime pursuits of the Tynans, a 
large portion of them must have been constantly 
at sea. Moreover, part of the western side of 
the island is now submerged, to the extent of more 
than a mile, and that this was once occupied by 
the city is shown by the bases of columns which 
may still be discerned. These remains were much 
more considerable m the time of Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, in the latter part of the 12th century, who 
mentions that towirs, markets, streets, and halls 
might be observed at the bottom of the sea (p 62, 
ed Asher). 

Insular Tyre was much improved by king Hiram, 
who in this respect was the Augustus of the city. 

He added to it one of the islands lying to the N., by 
filling up tho intervening space 1 his island, the 
outline of which can no longer be traced, previously 
contained a temple of Baal, or, according to the Greek 
way of speaking, of the Olympian Jupiter. (Joseph, 
c. Apion, i. 17.) It was by the space thus gained, 
as well as by substructions on the eastern side of 
the island, that Hirjp was enabled to enlarge and 
beautify Tyre, and to form an extensive public place, 
which the Greeks called Eurychorus. The artificial 
ground which Hiram formed for this purpose may 
still be traced by the loose rubbish of which it con- 
sists. The frequent earthquakes with which Tyre 
has been visited (Sc®. Q. N. ii. 26) have rendered 
it difficult to trace its ancient configuration ; and 
alterations have been observed even since the recent 
one of 1837 (Kenrick, Phoenicia , p. 353, Ac.). 

The powerful navies of Tyre were received and 
sheltered in two roadsteads and two harbours, one 
cm the N., the other on the S. side of the island. 
The northern, or Sidonian roadstead, so called be- 
cause it looked towards Sidon (Arrian, ii. 20), was 
nroteoted by the chain of small islands already men- 
tioned. The harbour which adtoned it wax formed 
by a natural inlet on the XX. side of the island. On 
the N« from which quarter alone it was exposed to 
the wind, it was rendwedeecnre 
running parallel to each other, at a distance 
feet apart, as shown m the annexed plan. Par tiQ0| 
of these walls may still be traced. The eastern rid# 

4 L 
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©ftho harbour was enotoeed by two ledges of rock, 
with the assistance of walls, having a passage be- 
tween them about 140 feet wide, which formed the 
mouth of the harbour. In case of need this entrance 
could be closed with a boom or chain. At present 
this harbour is almost choked with sand, and only a 
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small basin, of about 40 yards in diameter, cut be 
traced (Shaw, Travel*, vol. iL p. 80); but ia its 
original state it was about 800 yards long, and hem 
230 to 240 yards wide. Fart of tbe modem town 
of &w, or Sour , is built over its southern portion, 
and only vessels of v ry shallow draught can enter. 



FLAN OF 

(From Kenrick’s 

A. Northern harbour. 

B. Supposed limit of ancient harbour 

C. Tract of loose aand. 

D. Southern, or Egyptian, harbour. 

E. Southern, or Egyptian, roadstead. 

FF. Isthmus formed by Alexander's mole. 

GO. Depression in the sand. 

H. Northern, or Sldonian, roadstead. 
aa. Portions of inner sea-wall, visible above water. 
bb. Ancient canal. 

I. Entrance of northern harbour . 

2, 2. Original line of sea-wall. 

3, 3, Outer wall, now below water. 

4 V 4^4,4. Line of rocks, bordered on the R. by a wall, 
not of indent construction. 

5, Ledge of rocks projecting 90 fleet into the sea. 
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6. Columns united to the rock. 

7. Rock, below ft feet of rubbish. 

8. Ledge of rocks extending 200 feet into tn 

9. Remains of a wall, with Irons for w»ring. 

10. Masonry, showing the entrance of theca™. 

11,11,11,11. Walls of the Cotbon or harbour, about 
feet broad. * .... u— hwir 

13, 12. Portions of wall overturned in the b*rw>u • 

13. Rocky islets. . ^ 

14. Supposed submarine dyke or breskwiM ; 

15. Commencement of the Isthmus, seve 

several yards of the harbour wall. . 

16. Angle of the ancient wall of circumvwlati . 

and probable limit of the island on the »• 


The southern roadstead was called the Egyptian, of the island was occupied by a cothon, «r *>*». 
from its lying towards th<at country, and is described partied from the roadstead by a wall, the remw 
by Strabo (l e.) as unenclosed. If, however, the of which are still visible. This harbour, liw 
researches of Boston may be relied upon (Topogr. de northern one, could be closed with a boom; ^ 
7fyr, p. 14),. a stupendous sea-wall, or breakwater, Chariton (vii. 2. p. 126, Reiske) takes th 

85 feet thick, add running straight in a SW. direo- compare the security of Tyre to that or a nmw» 
tion, for a distance of 2 miles, may still be traced, bolted doors. At present, however, nierew^ £ 
"he wall is said to be covered with 2 or 8 fethoms to serve for a harbour, and even the roaM Th0 
of water, whilst within H the depth is from 6 to 8 not secure in all winds. (Shaw, ii. ^ 

fathoms. Barton admits, however, that this wall northern and southern batboum were ^ 
has never been oarefuDy examined; and if it had gather by means of a etaa^eo 
existed in ancient times, ft is impomible to oon- from one to the other, TO* L^ifled. 
ceive hoig so stupendous a work should have escaped traced by the loose sand witiivrhWi 
the notice of aQ the writers of antiquity. Accord, We have already adverted^ to 
fag to the fame authority, thewhole southern part by Tyre at the hands of Shalmaneser, wm* 
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zar, Alexander, and Antigonus. [Phoenicia, p& j stria ojt terror into totfyriime, toe mfluW 
6 10 — 613]. That by Alexande^^as : so remark* tomes!*** te defensive . They tttrt away 

able, and had so much influence a* fli&topcgmphf ■ women, to children to Cvto to ' 

0 f Tyre, that we reserved the details of it for i&fc cW to mouths of tor forbears with «W to. 
place, as they may be collected from the naira^ trireme*. It is unnecessary to recount all tbs fegto 
tives of Arrian (Anab. il 17—26), Diodorus Si- tomtm.totoh followed, to we ton ftojjy 
cuius (xvii. 40^-45), and Q. Curtius (iv. 4—27). ourselves to to most important. Alextoerlwid 
The insnlar situation to Tyre, the height and canto * famfam'tf tor'raachweeto be prepare^ 
.strength of its walls, and the command which it i under to $to«« of the abJet^'eagineere of Phoe- 
juKsoseed of the sea, seemed to render it impregnable; nieia and Cyprus. Some of these were planted on 
and hence the Tyrians, when summoned by Alexander to rook, wjf# Sow **ry actor approach*} the 
to surrender, prepared for an obstinate resistance* otfcto J jP» to on fowl largrTessels, in 

The only method which occurred to the mind of that order to bUto to tola oo other sides. Various 
conqueror of overcoming the difficulties presented to were ttf* d fttoe resorted to by to Tyrians to frus- 
hib arms by the site of Tyre, was to oonneot it with tret* they out the cables of the 

the mainland by means of a mole. The materials vessels bearing to battering rasp, to thus soot 
for such a structure were at hand in abundance, them adrift; but to mode of defence was met by 
The deserted buildings of Palae-Tyrus afforded the use of iron mooring chains. To deaden the 
plenty of stone, to mountains of Lebanon an ineX- blows of to battering engines, leathern bags filled 
haus tible supply of timber. For a certain distance, with p^a-weed were suspended from the walls, whilst 
the mole, which was 200 feet in breadth, proceeded on their summit were erected large wheel-like 'irw* 
rapidly and successfully, though Alexanders work- chines filled with soft materials, which being set in 
men were often harassed by parties of Tyrian troops, rapid motion, either averted or intercepted the mis- 
who landed in boats, an well as by the Arabs of sites hurled by the Macedonians. A second wall 
the Syrian desert. But as the work approached the also was commenced within the first. On the other 
island, the difficulties increased in a progressive ratio, hand, the Macedonians, having now carried the mole 
Not only was it threatened with destruction from as far as the island, erected towers upon it equal in 
the depth and force of the current, often increased height to the walls of the town, from which bridges 
to violence by a southerly wind, but the workmen were projected towards the battlements, in order to 
were also exposed to the missiles of the Tyrian take the city by escalade. Yet, after all the la- 
slingers And bowmen, aimed both from vessels and bour bestowed upon the mole, Tyre was not captured 
from the battlements of the city. To guard them- by means of it The Tyrians annoyed the soldiers 
selves from these attacks, the Macedonians erected who manned the towers by throwing out grappling 
two lofty wooden towers at the extremity of the hooks attached to lines, and thus dragging them 
mole, and covered them with hides as a protection down. Nets were employed to entangle the hands of 
against fire. The soldiers placed on these towers the assailants; masses of red-hot metal were hurled 
occasioned the Tyrians considerable annoyance. At amongst them, and quantities of heated sand, which, 
length, however, the latter succeeded in setting fire getting between the interstices of the armour, caused 
to the tewers by means of a fire-ship filled with com- intolerable pain. An attempted assault from the 
bust’bles; and afterwards, making a Bortie in their bridges of the towers was repulsed, and does not ap- 
boats, pulled up the stakes which protected the pear to have been renewed. But a breach was made 
mole, and destroyed the machines which the fire in the walls by battering rams fixed on vessels; and 
had not reached. To complete the discomfiture of whilst this was assaulted by means of ships provided 
the Macedonians, a great storm arose and carried with bridges, simultaneous attacks were directed 
away the whole of the work which had been thus against both the harbours. The Phoenician fleet 
loosened. burst the boom of the Egyptian harbour, and took or 

'Hub misfortune, which would have damped the destroyed the ships within it. The northern bar- 
ardour of an ordinary man, only incited Alexander bour, the entrance of which was undefended, was 
to renew his efforts with greater vigour and on a easily taken by the Cyprian fleet. Meanwhile 
feurer plan. He ordered a new mole to be con- Alexander had entered with his troops through to 
atructed, broader than the former one; and in order breach. Provoked by the long resistance of the 
to obviate the danger of destruction by the waves, he Tyrians and the obstinate defence still maintained 
caused it to incline towards the SW., and thus to from the roofs of the booses, the Macedonian soldiery 
cross the channel diagonally, instead of in a straight set fire to the city, and massacred 8000 of the inha- 
le. At the same time he collected a large fleet from bitants. The remainder, except those who found 
Sidon, whither he went in person, from Soli, Mallus, shelter on board the Sidonian fleet, were sold into 
and other places; for, with to exception of Tyre, all slavery, to the number of 30,000; and 2000 were 
Phoenicia was already in the of Alexander, crucified in expiation of the murders of certain Ma- 

lle then made an incursion into Coelesyria, and oedonians during the course of the siege. The lives 
chased away the Arabs who annoyed his workmen of the king and chief magistrates were spared, 
employed in cutting timber in Antilibanua When he Thus was Tyre captured, after a siege of seven 
?£wn returned to Tyre with his fleet, which he had months, in July of the year b. c. 332. Alexander 
joined at Sidon, the new mole had already made great then ordered sacrifices and games in honour of the 
Progress. It ’was formed of whole trees with their Tyrian Hercules, and consecrated to him the batter- 
branches, covered with layers of stone, on which ing ram which had made the first breach m to 
° ther trees were heaped- The Tyrian diyere, indeed, walls. The population, which had been almost de- 
ometimes succeeded in loosening the structure stroyed, was replaced by new colonists, of whom* 
P a ^ n 8 out to trees; but, In spite of these considerable portion seem to have been Canana. Tfie 
“Orts, the work proceeded steadily towards com- subsequent fortunes of Tyre have already been re- 
P l0 fc<®. corded, .[Phoenicia, p. 613.] 

The large fleet which Alexander h ad assembled For the coins of Tyre see Eckhel, Doctor* lYuat, 
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1252 TYSANUSA. 


VADA SABBATA. 


P. i. yoI. iii. pp. 379 — 393, and 408, seq. Respect- 
ing its history and the present state of its remains, 
the following 'works may be advantageously con- 
sulted : Hengstenberg, De Rebut Tyriortm; Kenrick, 
Phoenicia; Pococke, Description of the East; Volney, 
Voyage m Syne ; Richter, Walfahrt; Bert on, To- 
pographic de Tgr; Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo 
to Damascus; Shaw's Travels; Robinson, Biblical 
.jRetearchet, &c. [T. H. D.] 



COIN OP TTRU8. 


TTSAN0SA, a port on the coast dt&ria. on 
Hie bay of Schoenus, and a little to the east of Cape 
PoekUmn (Pomp. Mela, L 16). Pliny (v. 29) 
mentions Tisanosa as a town in the same neigh- 
bourhood. [L. S.j 

TYSIA. [Tnusna] 

TZURUXUM (TfovpovXd*', Procop. B. Goth . iii. 
38 ; Anna Conn. viL p. 215, x. p. 279; Tlieophyl. 
vi. 5 ; in Geog. Rav. iv. 6, and Tab . Pent., Sural- 
lam end Syiwllum; in It Ant. pp. 138, 230, Iziral- 
lum, but in p. 323, Tirallum ; and in It Uier. 
p. 569, Tnnorulium), a strong town on a hill in the 
SE. of Thrace, not far from Pennthus, on the road 
from that city to Hadrianopolie. It has retained its 
name witWittle change to the present day, being the 
modem Tchorlu or Tchwrlu. [J. R.] 


U, V. 

VABAR, a river of Mauretania Caesariensis, which 
fell into the sea a little to the W. of Saldoe. Ptolemy 
(iv. 2. § 9) mentions it under the name of Otfolap as 
if it had been a town ; and Maffei {Mus. Ver. p. 463) 
thought that he had discovered such a place in the 
name of Bavaree, in an African inscription (cf. Orelli, 
Inter, no. 529). lu Pliny (v. 2. s. 1) and Mela (i. 
6) the name is erroneously written Nabar. It is 
probably the present BuberaL [T. H. D.j 
VACALUS. [Batavi.] 

VACCA- 1. (Sail. J. 29, Ac.) or VAGA (SiL It 
iii 259;Oddya, Fud. iv. 3. § 28; Bdyo, Procop. de 
Aed. vi. 5), an important town and place of consider- 
able commerce in the interior of Numidia, lying a 
long day’s journey SW. of Utica. Pliny (v. 4) calls 
it Vagense Oppidnm. It was destroyed by Metelius 
(Sail. J. 69); bat afterwards restored and inhabited 
by the Romans. Jnstinian surrounded it with a wall, 
and named, ft Theodoria, in hooour cf his consort 
(Procop. 2. c. ; et8trab.zvil.jp. 831; Sail./. 47,68; 
Pint. Mar. 8. p. 489.) New Bagjak {Bcgia, Beg- 
gia , Bedtjd) in TWm, on Hie borders of Algiers. 
(Cf. Shaw, Travels, l p. 188.) Vagi is mentioned 
by the Geogr. Nob. (Clim. ft. I. p. 68) under the 
name of B^gia, and by Leo Afric. (p. 406, Lorsbaoh) 
under that of Beggia, as a place of considerable 
commerce. 

2. A town in Bycarinm in Africa Proper, lying 
to the S. ofRnsptoum (Hirt B. Afr . 74). This is 


probably the“aliud Vagense oppidnm ” of p]; nv 
y c.). [T. H. D.l 7 

VACCAEI (ObaicKtuQi, Ptol. ii. 6. § 50), an im- 
portant people in the interior of Hispania Tarraoo. 
nensis, bounded on the W. by the Astures, an the N, 
by the Cantabri, on the E. by the Celtiberi (to 
whom Appian, Hisp. 51, attributes them), and on 
the S. by the Vettones and the river Darius. IJence 
their district may be considered as marked by the 
modem towns of Zamora, Toro , Polemic Burgos 
and Valladolid. Their chief cities ware Pallantia 
( Palencia ) and Intercatia. According to Diodorus 

(v. 34) they yearly divided their land fw tillage 
among themselves, and regarded the produce as 
common property, so that whoever kept back any 
part for himself was capitally punished. (Cf. Liv. 
xxx. 7, xl. 47; Polyb. iii. 14; Strab. iii. pp. 152 
162; Plin. iii. 3. 8. 4; Pint. Serf. 21.) [T. H. D.l 
VACOMAGI (OiKutofuJyoi, PtoL ii. 3. § 18), t 
! people in Britannia Barbara, near the Taezali, never 
subdued by the Romans. Camden (p. 1217) seeks 
them on the borders of Loch Loomed. Ptolemy 
(£, c.) ascribes four towns to them. "[T: H. D.] 
VACUA (Oocurodo, Strab. iii. p. 153; Ofoutos, 
Ptol. ii. 5. § 4), a river in Lusitania, which enteral 
the Atlantic ocean between the Darius and Munda, 
in the neighbourhood ofTalabrica. Pliny (iv. 21. 
e. 35) calls it Vacca. The present Vouga. [T.H.D.] 
VACUATAE (OvcufouaTcu or Ba/coiiaTat, Ptol. 
iv. 6. § 10), a people io tlie S. of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana, extending as far as the Little Atlas. [T.H D.J 
VADA, a place on or near the Rhine, in North 
Gallia. Tacitus {Hist. v. 21) in his history of the 
war of Civilis speaks of Civilis attacking on one day 
with his troops in four divisions, Arenacuin, Ba- 
tavoduruin, Grinnes, and Vada. The history bIiows 
that Grinnes and Vada were south or on the south 


side of the stream which Tacitus calls tlie Khenus. 
[Grinnes.] [G- L] 

VADA SABBATA {^aSdruv O&ria, Strab.; 
2d€€ara, Ptol. : Vado), a town and port on the sea- 
coast of Lignria, about 30 miles \V. of Genua. Jt 
was situated on a bay which affords one of the best 
roadsteads along this lino of coast, and seems to have 
been in consequence much frequented by the Ron) a “ 
fleets. In B. c. 43 it was the first point at which 
M. Antonins halted after his defeat at Mutma, and 
where he effected his junction with Ventidius, who 
had a considerable force under his command. (w®* 
ad Fern. xi. 10, 13.) D. Brutus, in his letter ^o 
Cicero, speaks of it as * inter Apenninnm et Aipee, * 
phrase which obviously refers to the notion eanmony 
entertained that this was the point of dcmarca > 
between the two chains of mountains, a new sa°P 
abo by Stnbo (iv. p. SOS). A pMJ M “J 0 ®* 
interior ecrose the Apenninee from Veae Afl 
Statiellae which was probably that followed by * 
tony. Brutus speaks in strong 
and difficult nature of the roads in all directions 
this paint, (Ik) : but at a later period * **£ 
road was constructed across the 
Vada to Aquae Statiellae, ae well as 
tions along the coast. (Itm. Aot* p-98 5 ; Tw* 

Under the Roman Empire we learn AaJ Va<» 
tinned to be a place <tf considerable trade (^ f he 
Port. 9, 13); and it is stUl mention^ a» a por^"^ 
MariUme Itinerary though 

arisen with regard to its 

name of Vado would aeeto to ether 

from it; but that of Sabbata 

hand, is apparently connected with that <*Se«** 



VADAVERO. 


VALDASUa 125* 


town with a small but secure port*bout 4 miles ll^ 
of Vado. Livy indeed mentions^5a^> (spdoubtedly 
the same with Savona) as a sea- port town of the 
Ligurians, where Mago established himself during 
the Second Panic War (Liv. xxviii. 4«) , but the 
name does not occur again in any writer, and 
hence Cluverius supposed that this was the place 
afterwards called Sabbat*. There seems, however, 
no doubt that Sabbat* or Sabatia, Vada Sabbata, or 
Vada Sabatia, and Vada simply (as the nameis 
written by Cicero), are all only different forms of the 
same name, and that the Roman town of Vada was 
situated on, or very near, the same site as the pro 
sent Vado, a long straggling fishing village, the bey 
of which still affords an excellent roadstead. The 
distinctive epithet of Sabbata or Sabatia was evi- 
dently derived from its proximity to the original 
Ligurian town of Save. [E. H. B.] 

VADAVERO, a mountain near Bifoilis in the 
territory of the CelUheri, In Hispania T&maconensia. 
It appears to be mentioned only by Martial (1 50. 3), 
who characterises it by the epithet of “ sacred, 1 * and 
adverts to its rugged character. [T. H. D.l 
VADA VOLATERRANA. [VolatkrraeJ. 
VADICASSII(Oda5uccl<T(rMM), a people of Gallia 
Lugdunensis, whom Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 16) places on 
the borders ot Belgica, and next to the Meldse. He 
assigns to the Vadicassii a city Noeomagns. Dan- 
ville concludes that following Ptolemy’s data we may 
place his Vadicassii in Valois, which is between 
Meaux and Soissons. He remarks that Valois is 
Vadisus m the capitularies of Charles the Bald, and 
Vadensis in the la'er acts. Othei geographers have 
different opinions In many of the editions of Pliny 
(iv. 18) we find enmneiated “ Andegau, Viducasses, 
Vadim .I' jbcs, Unelh,” but only one MS. has “ Vadio- 
casses, ’ and the rest haie Bodiocaases or Bodicasses, 
which we must take to be the true reading, and they 
seem to be the same as the Baiocassks. (D’An- 
vi* e, Notice , <fc , Ukert, G allien.) [G. L] 

VADIMO'NIS LACUS (rj OudSjuwv Af/xvij, Po- 
lyb • Laghetto di Bassano), a small lake of Etiuna, 
between the Ciminian hills and the liber, celebiated 
m history as the scene of two successive defeats of 
the combined Etruscan forces by the Romans. In 
the first of these battles, which was fought mB c. 
309, the Etruscans had raised a chosen army, enrolled 
with peculiar solemnity (lege sacrata) ; but though 
they fought with the utmost valour and obstinacy, 
they sustained so severe a defeat at the hands of the 
Roman Consul Q, Fabios Maximus, that, as Livy 
remarks, this disastrous day flret broke the power of 
Etiuna (Liv. jx. 39). The second battle was 
fought near 30 years later (b. c. 283), in which the 
whed forces of the Etruscans and Gauls were totally 
defeated by the oonsul P. Cornelius Dolabella. (Poly b. 
». 20 ; Eutrop. ii. 10 ; Flor. i. 13.) But though 
thus celebrated in history, the Vadimonian lake is 
a vei 7 trifling sheet of water, in fact, a mere pool 
or stagnant pond, now almost overgrown toith reeds 
and bulrushes. It was doubtless more extensive in 
ancient times, though it could never have been of 
any importance, and scarcely deserves the name of a 
fake. But it is remarkable that the younger Pliny 
his epistles describes it as a circular basin 
abounding in floating islands, which have now all 
jnaappeared, and probably have contributed to fill op 
u»e ancient basin. Its waters are whitish and highly 
Www, *es«nbling, in this respect, the Aquae 
AJbulse near Tibur, where the phenomenon of ffoat- 
mg islands still occasionally occurs. (Plin. Bp, viii. 


20.) It enjoyed the reputation, probably on a«m»t 
of this peculiar oha»ClS*ef Meg a 
the apparent ah*g*MN*qt > its M ng & mkk 
scene of 4*tfrfvw^rifat» la wflfo ‘ ““ 
by its situation jwft m is natural pass hetwe 
Tiber and the wwi&ltfWtfs ofthe Cimiman 


which (as observed tyl 
have constituted ftMni 
Central Etruria. The 



Benjaw} must 
ifm into the plain* 
k itself, which is now 


nailed the Laffhm & M wmm from * neighbouring 
village of that Dam*, is OA$)r * very short distant 
from im Tiber, and shout A miles above Orta, tt#i. 

anciantf Start*. rDenaia’e j&rwn%vol. i pp. 167^* 
Ito.) [E. H. 

VAGA, a town of the Cantii in Britannia Ko- 
mana (Net. Imp.) [T.H.D] 

VAGA. JVaooa ) 

VAGEDRUSA, the name of a river m Sicily, men- 
tioned by Silius Italicus (xiv. 229), according to the 
old editions of that author; but there can be no 
doubt that the true reading is that restored by Ru- 
perti, “ vage Chrysa,” anil that the river Ghrysas is 
the one meant ( Rupert i, ad l c) fE. H. B.] 
VAGIENNI (Be ryiewof), & Ligurian tribe, who 
inhabited the region N. of the Maritime Alps, and 
S. of the territory of the Taurini. According to 
Pliny they extended as far to the W. as the Moos 
Vesulns or Monte Vtso, in the main chain of the 
Alps (Plin. in. 16. s. 20), while their chief to*n 
or capital under the Roman rule, called Augusta 
Vagiennorum, was situated at Bene, between the 
rivers Stura and Tanaro, so that they most have 
occupied an extensive territory . But it seems im- 
possible to receive as correct the statement of Vel- 
leius (u 15) that the Roman colony of Eporedia 
(Ivrea) was included within tlieir limits. [Ero 
redia] It is angular that Pliny more than 
once speaks of them os being descended from the 
Oatnnges, while at the same tune he distinctly 
calls them a Ligurian tribe, and the Catunges are 
commonly reckoned a Gauhsii one. It seems pro- 
bable, however, that many of the races which in- 
habited the mountain valleys ot the Alps were 
of Ligurian origin , and thus the Gaturiges and 
Segusiam may very possibly have been of a Li- 
gurian stock like their neighbours the Taurini, 
though subsequently confounded with the Gauls. 
We ha\e no account of the period at which the 
Vagienni were reduced under the Roman yoke, 
and their namp is not found in history as an inde- 
pendent tribe. But Pliny notices them as one 
of the Ligunan tribes still existing in his time, and 
their chief town, Augusta, seems to have been a 
flourishing place under the Roman Empire. Their 
name is sometimes written Bagienni (Orefl. Inter. 
76), and 1 b found in the Tabula under the corrupt 
form Bagitenni. {Tab. Pent.) [E. H. B.j 

VAGNIACAE, a town of the Cantii in Britan- 
nia Romans, between Noviomagus and Durobrivae. 
Camden (p. 226) identifies it with Maidstone, 
Horsley (p. 424), with more probability, with North* 
■MmL Others have sought it near Longfield, and at 
Wroiham. 1x75.0.] 

VAGORITUM (Ode rydptrov). [Ahvii.J 
VAHALIS. [Batayi; Bhswub.] 

VALGUM, a plat* near the confines of Up* 
per and Lower Pannonia, not for from Lake Pfefago 
(Itn. Ant. p. 233), but ita exact site is m cer- 
tain. [L. 

VALDASUS, a southern tributary of the s, 
flowing from the mountains of lllyricum, 
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rl*54 VALENTIA. 


VALLUM ROMANUM. 


Ing the Savus not far from the town of Basante 
(Piin. iii. 28, where some read Valdanus or Va- 
dasns) ; its modem name is JBosna. [L. S.] 
VALE'NTIA {Eth. Valentinus: N»ragus), a 
town in the interior of Sardinia, SE. of Usellis. It 
seems to have been a considerable place, as the 
Valentini are one of the few names which Pliny 
: thought it worth wfaU to mention among the 
Sardinian towns. Ptolemy also notices the Valen* 
tani among the tribes or “ populi ” of the Island, and 
there can be little doubt that the Valeria of the 
same author is only a false reading for Valentia. 
(Piin. iii. 12. s. 17; Ptol. iii. 3. §§ 6, 7.) Its 
remains are still visible at a village called Nwragus , 
near the town of Isili, about 12 miles from the 
ruins of Usellis. The adjoining district is still 
called Parte Valema. (De la Marmora, Voy. en 
Sardaigne, vol. ii. p. 407.) • [E.H.B.] 

VALE'NTIA, the later name of a Roman province 
in the S. part of Britannia Barbara, or of the country 
lying N. of the Piets’ wall, as far as Graham's Pike , 
including Northumberland , Dumfries , &c. This 
district was wrested from the Piets and Scots in 
the time of Valentinian, and formed by Theodosius 
Into a Roman province, but it remained only a short 
time in the possession of the Romans. (Ami iuan. 
Marc, xxviji. 3; Not. Imp.) [T. H. IX] 

VALE'NTIA (OuaAerrla, Ptol. ii. 6. § 62), a 
considerable town of the Edetani in Hispauia Tar* 
raconensis, situated on the river Turium, at a dis- 
tance of 3 miles from its mouth, and on the road 
from Carthago Nova to Castulo. (Piin. iii. 3w s. 4 ; 
Vib, Seq. p. 18; Itm. Ant p. 400.) Ptolemy 
(Ic.) erroneously attributes it to the Contestant 
It became at a later period a Roman colony (Piin. 
1. c.), in which apparently the consul Junius Bru- 
tus settled the soldiers ofViriathus. (Liv. Epit. 
Jv.) Pompey destroyed it. (Epist Pomp. ap. 
Sallust, ed. Corte, p. 965; cf. Plut. Pomp. 18.) It 
must, however, have been restored soon afterwards, 
since Mela mentions it as being still an important 
place (ii. 6), and coins of it of a late period are pre- 
served. (Cf. Florez, Med. ii. p. 610, iii. p. 125; 
Mionnet, i. p. 55, Suppl. i. p. 1 10; Sestini, p. 209; 
Eckhel,i p. 60.) The town still bears the same name, 
but has few antiquities to show. [T. H. D.] 



COOT OF VALENTIA IF SPAIN. 


VALE'NTIA (OttaAfPrfa), in Gallia Narbonensis, 
a colonia in the territory of the Cavari, as Pliny says 
(iii. 4);. bat D’Anville proposes to alter the mean- 
ing of this passage of Pliny by placing a full stop 
between “ Cavarum ” and u Valentia.” However, 
Valentia ( Valence ) was not in the country of the 
Cavari, but in the territory of the Segallauni, as 
Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 12) says, who calls it “ colonia.” 
Valeria is a town on the east bank of the Rhone, 
a few miles below the junction of the Iskre. In the 
middle ages it was the capital of the Valentinoig, 
and in the fifteenth century it became the seat of & 
university. [G. L.] 


VALENTIA, in Bruttium. [Hippokiukl] 
VALEPONGA or VALEBONGA, a town tf the 
Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road 
from Laminium to Caesaraugusta. (Jim. Ant. p. 
477.) Variously identified with Val de Meca and 
Vahalobre . ' 9 [T. H. D.] 

VALE'RIA, the name of the NE. part of Lover 
Pannonia, which was constituted as a separate 
province by the emperor Galerius, and named Va- 
leria in honour of his wife. (Aurel. Viet, de Caes. 
40; Amm. zvi. 10, zzviii. 3.) This province was 
bounded on the E. and N. by the Danubius, on 
the S. by the Savus, and on the W. by Lake Peiso. 
(Camp. Pannonla, p. 531, and Muchar, Norikm, 
vol. i. p. 3.) [L, S.] 

VALE'RIA (OdaAspfa, Ptol. ii. 6. $ 58), a town 
of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the 
Sucro. At a later period it beoame a Bouton oolony 
in the jurisdiction of Carthago Nova. (Piin. iii. 3. s. 
4.) Now Valera la Vuja> with ruins. (Cf. Flo- 
rez, Esp. Sagr. viii. p. 198, with v. p. 19, and vii. 
P* 59.) , [T.H.D.] 

VALERIANA (BaAep«6tt, Procop. de Aed. iv. 
6), a place in Moesia Inferior. (Itm. Ant p. 22C ) 
Probably near Ostova. [T. H. T> ] 

VALI (OddAoi, Ptol v. 9. § 21), a people of 
Asiatic Sarmatia, between Mount Ceramics and the 
river Rha. (Piin. vi. 7. s. 7.) [T. H. I).] 

VALINA (OudActra or BoXfwi), a place in Upper 
Pannonia, commonly identified with the modern 
Valbach. (Ptd. ii. 15. § 6.) [L.S.] 

VALLA. [Balla.] 

VALLATA, a town of the Astures in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, between Asturica and Interamnimn 
(Itin. Ant pp. 448, 453.) Variously identified with 
JEfaneza, Puente de Orvijo, S. Martin de C amino, 
and VUlar M ajar din . LT.H. I>] 

VALLATUM, a town in Vindelicio, not far from 
the S. bank of the Danubius, on the road from Rr"i- 


nuin to Augusta Vindelicorum; it was the station ot 
the staff of the third legion and the second VaHian 
squadron of cavalry. {It Ant p. 250; Not. Imp) 
it occupied, in all probability, the Bame site as the 
modem Wahl, on the little river lint [L- 
V ALLIS PENNINA, or POENINA, as the 
name is written in some inscriptions, is the long 
valley down which the Rhone flows into the 
Lake of Geneva. In the Notitia of the Gallio I n>" 
vinces all the inhabitants of this valley are include 
in the name Vallenses, for we read “ Civitas v a - 
lensium, hoc est, Octodurum.” [Ootoi>ubu8.J But 
there were four peoples in the VaUats, 11 see ^’ 
Nantuatks, Veragri, Skduni, and Vibe • 
The name Vail is Pennina went out of o®*** 11 . 1 _ 
called Pagtis Vallensis. The name Vallis is P 
served in that of the canton Wallis or Valla**, n 
is the largest valley in Switzerland. I ' 
Transalfina, Vol. L p. 95 0; Bhodanits.JL^J 
VALLUM ROMANUM. Under this MM 
propose to give a short account of the rem 
work constructed by the Romans across our ’ 
from near the mouth of the Tyne « «j flra ble 
Solway Frith on the W., and of ^bich oons 
remain, .till exist. Th. htatory «f 
of this line of fortification is involved »n* * 
deal of obscurity, and very different ®pm 
been entertained respecting its authore;S« 
tb. Latin writer. DoTthe^KriptioM 
among the ruins of the wall and its h 

are sufficient to eettle the disputed P®** 
they suggest conjectures more of less P*° 



'Vallum romanum. 

The origin of the barrier may have been , the 
forts and stationary camps whfrjb-vAgrieola (a.d. TV) 
caiwed to be erected in Britain 4gr. 20 ); dmt 
the account which Tacitus gives of this measure is 
so vague that it is quite impossible to found any 
certain conclusion on his words. In 4 . i>.. 120 , 
Hadrian visited Britain, where he determined oh 
fixing the bonndury of the Roman Empire consi- 
derably to the & of the most N. conquests of Agri* 
cola. He ohoae this boundary well, as it ooiagidfes 
with a natural one. The Tyne flows almost due &> 
just S., and nearly parallel to the 55° N. bit, fer 
more than two thirds of the breadth of the Island. 
The valley of the Tyne is separated from that Of tbs ! 
Ir thing, a branch of the Eden, by th< 'N. axtrsttHty j 
of the great chain of hills sometimes caftfld the Back- 
bone of England; and the Irthing, with the Eden, 
completes the boundary to the Solway Frith* In 
order to strengthen this natural frontier, Hadrian, as 
we are informed by Spartiauus, “drew a wall (name) 
80,000 paces in length, to divide the barbarians from 
the Romans f which wait fallowed the same general 
direction as the line above indicated. 

Eutropius (viii. 19) states that the Emperor 
Septimius Severus, who was in Britain durmg A. 
208 — 211, constructed a rampart (vallum) from sea 
to sea, for the protection of the Roman provinces in 
the S. of the island. 

Now, as will be seen from the following descrip- 
tion, the lines of works designated by the general 
name, Roman Wall, consist of two main parts, a stone 
wall and an earthen rampart; and most writers on 
the subject have regarded these as two distinct, 
though connected, woiks, and belonging to two dif- 
ferent periods; the earthwork has generally been 
ascribed to Hadrian, the stone wall to Severus. Such 
is the opinion of Horsley, whose judgment, as Mr. 
Bruce emphatically admits, is always deserving of 
the highest consideration. Mr. Brace himself ex- 
presses an opinion, founded on repeated and careful 
examination of all the remains of the wall, “ that 
the lines of the barrier are the Bchemo of one great 

military engineer The wall of Hadrian 

was not a fence such as that by which we prevent 
the straying of cattle; it was a line of military ope- 
ration, similar in its nature to the works which Wel- 
lington raised at Torres Vedras. A broad belt of 
country was firmly secured. Walls of stone and 
earth crossed it. Camps to the north and south of 
them broke the force of an enemy in both directions; 
or, in the event of their passing the outer line, 
enabled the Romans to close upon them both in front 
and rear. Look-out stations revealed to them the 
movements of their foes; beacons enabled them to 
communicate with neighbouring garrisons ; and the 
roads, which they always maintained, assisted them 
m concentrating their forces upon the points where it 
might be done with the best effect. Such, I am per- 
suaded, was the intention of the Roman wall, though 
fome still maintain that the mums and vallum are 
independent structures, the productions of different 
periods” (pp. ix. x. Prtf. 2nd ed.) 

We confess that the reasoning here does not seem 
to us to be very conclusive. Grant that the system of 
defence has consistency and unity, yet it by no means 
follows that the whole was executed at one time. 
The earliest works were probably detached stationary 
camps ; the next step would naturally be to connect 
them together by a wail, whether of earth or stone; 
jnd if experience should afterwards prove that this 
tamer was insufficient, it would be au obvious pro- 
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ceeding to strengthen it by a parallel fertidcarimi. 
The common opinion, therefore, that Agricola corn- 
men oed the defensive line, Hadrian strengthened, it, 
and Sever as completed it, appears to be probable in 
itself, wad is supported by the little that we find 
upon the subject ig tbs cUaskai write**. MvMnaj 
assume that t he wfcda mtrtc* asd roMwa wmm m£l 
by Spartianu* and Satmtios in rilrir strict 
cations, it atone wait was rife 

work of Hadrian, therorthwi rampart of dtmufc. 


eta***. It baa hero designated by various names in 
later times.; xf the fW WaU, the Thirl Wall, the 
Nepe WaUf bfrt is now gen «m&y called the & omm 
Wall 

The following description is taken almost entirely 
from Mr. Brace’s excellent work, mentioned at 'the 
end of this article. 4 

The barrier consists of three parts: (i.) a stone 
wall or mums, strengthened by a ditch on its 
northern Bide ; (ii.) an earthen wall or vallum , south 
01 the stone wall; (iii.) stations, castles, watch- 
towers, and roads: these lie for the most part be- 
tween the stone wall and the earthen rampart. 

The whole of the works extend from one side of 
the island to the other, in a nearly straight line, and 
comparatively close to one another. The wall and 
rampart are generally within 60 or 70 yards of each 
other, though the distance of course varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the country. Sometimes they are 
so close as barely to admit of the passage of the 
military way between them; while in one or two 
instances they are upwards of half a mile apart. It 
is in the high grounds of the central region that they 
are most widely separated. Here the wall is carried 
over the highest ridges, while the rampart runs along 
the adjacent valley. Both works, however, are so 
arrange^ as to afford each other the greatest amount 
of support which the nature of the country allows. 

The stone wall extends from Wallsend on the Tyne 
to Bowness on the Solway , a distance which Horsley 
estimates at 68 miles S furlongs, a measurement 
which almost exactly coincides with that of General 
Roy, who gives the length of the wall at 68J miles. 
The vallum falls short of this length by about 3 
miles at each end, terminating at Newcastle on the 
E. side, and at Drumburgh on the W. 

For 19 miles out of Newcastle, the present high- 
road to Carlisle runs upon the foundations of the 
wall, which pursues a straight course wherever it is 
at all possible, and is never curved, but always bends 
at an angle. 

In no part is the wall perfect, so that it is difficult 
to ascertain what its original height may have 
been. Bede, whose monastery of Jarrow was near 
its eastern extremity, and who is the earliest authority 
respecting its dimensions, states that in bis time it 
was 8 feet thick and 12 high. Sir Christ Ridley, 
writing in 1572, describes it as 3 yards broad, and 
in some places 7 yards high. Samson Erdeswick, a 
well-known antiquary, visited the wall in 1574, when 
he ascertained its height at the W. end to be 16 feet 
Camden, who saw the wall in 1599, found apart of 
it on a hill, near Carvoran, to be 15 feet high and 
9 broad. Allowing for a battlement, which would 
probably soon be destroyed, we may conclude that 
the average height was from 18 to 19 feet The 
thickness varies from 6 to 9J feet 


some po mm of was executed 

the direction of the rendered still itfareJfe 

tabte by the feet that 'the Brians called rim 
Smr, M Super, erW Sever, 1 - ~ 
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The wall vu everywhere accompanied on its 
northern side by a broad and deep fosse, which may 
still be traced, with trifling interruptions, from sea 
to sea, even where the wall has quite disappeared. 
It traverses indifferently alluvial soil and cocks of 
sandstone, limestone, and basalt. Thus, on Tapper 
Moor, enormons blocks of whinstone lie just as they 
were lifted oat of the fosse. East of Beddon on 
ike Wall, the fosse is 34 feet wide at the top, 14 at 
the bottom, and about 9 deep. In some places it is 
40 feet wide at the top, and in others 20 feet deep. 

Hodgson, in his Bistory of Northumberland (iii. 
p. 27*X states a fact curious if true: “ A little W. 
of Portgate, the earth taken out of the fosse lies 
spread abroad to the N. in lines, just as the workmen 
wheeled it out and left it. The tracks of their 
barrows, with a slight mound on each side, remain 
unaltered in form.” It is scarcely credible, how- 
ever, that slight elevations of earth, and superficial 
traces in it, should, for more than a thousand years, 
have successfully resisted the constant operation of 
the natural agencies which are sufficient to disinte- 
grate the hardest rocks. 

Hie Vallum, or earth wall, » uniformly S. of 
the stone wall. It consists of three ramparts and a 
fosse. One rampart is close to the & edge of the 
ditch. Of the other two, which are considerably 
larger, one is situated N-, the other S. of the ditch, at 
the distance of about 24 feet from it These larger 
ramparts are even now, in some places, 6 or 7 feet 
high. They are composed of earth, in which masses 
of atone are often imbedded, for the sake of which they J 
are sometimes quarried. The fosse of the vallum 
was probably smaller than that of the murus. 

No outlets through the S. lines of fortification 
have been discovered; so that the gateways of the 
stations appear to have originally been the only means 
of communication with the country. 

At distances averaging nearly 4 miles, stationary 
camps were erected along the line. Some of these, 
though connected with the wall, were evidently built 
before it. 

The stations are four-sided and nearly square, but 
somewhat rounded at the corners, and contain an 
area averaging from 3 to € acres, though some of 
them are considerably larger. A stone wall, about 5 
feet thick, encloses them, and was probably in every 
instance strengthened by a fosse and one or more 
earthen ramparts. The stations usually stand upon 
ground with a southern inclination. 

The great wall cither foils in with the N. wall of 
the stations, or eke usually comes up to the N. cheek 
of their E. and W. gateways. The vallum iu like 
manner generally approaches close to tbe S. wall of 
the stations, or comes up to the S. side of the E. and 
W. portals. At least three of the stations, however, 
are quite detached from both lines of fortification, 
being to the & of them. These may have been 
erected by Agricola. 

Narrow streets intersecting one another at right 
angles traverse the interior of tbe stations ; and 
abradant ruins outside the walk indicate that ex- 
tensive suburbs were required for tbe accommodation 
of those connected with the soldiers stationed in tbe 
camps. The stations were evidently constructed with 
exclusive reference to defence $ and braes no traces 
of teseelated pavements or other indications of luxury 
and refinsmant have been discovered in tbe mural 
region. 

According to Horsley, there were 1 8 stations the 
line of tbe wall, besides some in its immediate vicinity; 


but Hodgson reduces the number to 17, believing 
that in one instance Horsley mistook a mere tempo- 
rary encampment for a station. 

In ascertaining the number and names of tfo 
stations, our principal literary authority is the jvb- 
titia Imperii , supposed to have been compiled about 
the end of the reign of tbe emperor Theodosius the 
younger. The 69th section of this document con- 
tains a list of the prefects and tribunes under the 
Duke of Britain : the portion relating to our subject 
is headed, “ Item per linearn Kotti, "and contains 
the names of 23 stations, evidently a&anged in their 
order from E. to W. The heading, however, mani- 
festly implies, not, as it seems sometimes to have bees 
interpreted, that all the stations were actually on the 
line of the wall, but that they were along it, that is, 
parallel to, or at no great distance from it It is 
dear, therefore, that ae remains of stations exist both 
to the N. and to the S. of the wall, as well as ac- 
tually on its line, nothing bnt the remains themselves 
can enabk ns to name tbe stations with certainty. 

Now the first 12 stations mentioned in thsNotitia 
have been accurately identified by means of inscrip- 
tions found in the ruins of the stations. Of these 
we subjoin a list, with the ancient and modern names, 
taken chiefly from the plan prefixed to Mr. Bruce’s 
work : — 


Segedunum 



Wallsend 

Pons Aelii 



Newcastle . 

Condercura 



JBemoeU. 

Vindobala 



Rutchester. 

Hunnum - 



If alt on Chesters. 

Cilurnnm - 



Wahrick Chesters. 

Procolitia - 



Carrowburgh. 

Borcovious 



Houses tends. 

Vindakna 



Little Chesters, or 
Chesterholm. 

Aesica 

. 


Great Chester's 

Magna (Magnae) 


Carvoran . 

Amboglauna 

- 


Birdoswald, 

1 these are on 

the 

actual line of the wall, except 


rf it. 

West of Amboglanna no evidence has yet been 
liscovered to identify any of the stations ; and it is 
to be feared that many antiquities which might have 
enabled us to do so have been destroyed ; for it ap- 
pears that tbe country people, even quite recently, 
egarded stones bearing inscriptions as “unlucky, 
sailing them “witch-stones.” the* evil influence or 
vhich was to be extirpated by pounding them to 
powder. Besides this, stone is scares in that pai t 
)f the country ; and hence the materials of the wall 
rad stations have been extensively employed in the 
construction of dikes and other erections in the 

“ tbe pbui dr«dy referredto thai 

there were stations at the places now called Camoec 
Fort, Stamoix, Burgh, Brumburgh, and Bowness, 
the first a little to the 8., aU tbe rest on the Hue 

rf the wall . . . 

Of the remaining eleven stations 
Notitia, tbe plan identifies Alkmk with Whw% 
Cattle, mm mil* S. of tb. wall. Ur. Brac e ptof 
Bremetenracum a littk W. of the rfflngejx 
ton ; Petriana, hs thinks, is probity tfe* 
Combed Fort . 

It k possible that something mj 7® fc 
rincidate what k still obscure in crane^^ ^ 
most interesting monuments of Bn**® 
the Duke of Northumberland had, in l***,#** 1 
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directions to competent persons to make an accurate 
and complete survey of the whole ft^e of the barrier, 
from sea to sea. Whether any reaulfaLqf this invesr 
tigation hate yet been published, welfrbcot aware. 

Of the identified stations the most extensive and 
important are Vindobala, Cihirnum, Proeolitk, and 
Borcovicus. At the first, great numbers of coins and 
other antiquities have been found. The second has 
an area of 8 aonm, and is crowded with rains of stone 
buildings. A great part of the rampart of Froee^tiUt 
is entire, and its northern face, which is filmed of 
the main line of wall, ie in excellent pres emtioo, 
Borcovicus, however, surpasses all the other editions 
in magnitude and in the interest which attaches m 
its remains. Zt is 15 acres in extent, besides a large 
suburb on the S. Within it no less than 20s»tt»U 
may be traced ; and it seems to have esotairied a 
Doric temple, part of a Doric capital and fragments 
of the shafts of columns having been discovered in it, 
besides a great number of altars, inscriptions, and 
other antiquities. j 

The remaining portions of this great fortification 
may be briefly described. 

The Castblia, or mifo-castles as they are called, 
on account of being usually a Roman mile from one 
another, are buildings about 60 or 70 feet square. 
With two exceptions, they are placed against the 
S. face of the wall ; the exceptions, at Porigate and 
near Aesica, seem to have projected equally N. and 
S. of the wall. The castella have uan&lly only one 
entrance, of very substantial masonry, in the centre 
of the S. wall ; but the most perfect specimen of them 
now existing has aN.as well aa a S. gate. 

Between each two castella there were four smaller 


buildings, called turrets or watch-towers, which were 
little more than stone sentry-boxes, about 3 feet thick, 
and from 8 to 10 feet square in the inside. 

The line of the wall was completed by military 
roads, keeping up the communications with all its 
parts and with the southern districts of the island. As 
these were similar in their construction to other Ro- 


man roads, it is not necessary to say more respecting 
them in this place. 

The following works contain detailed information 
of every kind connected with the Roman Wall : — 
Horsley’s Britannia Romana ; Warburton’s Vallum 
Romanum , 4to. Lond. 1753; W. Hutton’s History 
of the Roman Wall, 1801; Bafs Military Antiqui- 
ties of the Romans in Britain ; the 3rd vol. of Hodg- 
son's H istory qf Northumberland; and lastly, The Ro- 
man Wall ; an Historical and Topographical De- 
scription of (he Barrier of the lower Isthmus, <fc. 
Deduced from numerous personal Surveys. By the 
Rev. J.C. Bruce, M. A., 2nd edit. Lond. 1853, 4to. 
This work contains full descriptions of all the anti- 
quities hitherto discovered along the line of the wall, 
and great numbers of well executed engravings of 
the most interesting objects, besides maps and plans 
of the works. [J. R.] 

VALVA (Olxtkova, ptol iv. 2. § 16), a moun- 
* n Mauretania Caes&riensis. [T. H. D.] 
VAMA (Otfofio, Ptol. ii. 4. § 15), a town of the 
Celtici in Hispania Beetles. [T. H. D.] 

VANCIANIS. [Batiana.1 
VANDABANDA (Otortafi&to, Ptol. vi. 12. 
§ 4)i a district of Sogdiana, between tbe Moos 
Caucasus (Hindu-Kush) and tbe ImauB (Himdleh). 

s 3a- 



1>ULI (Ovcubahol, Banttykoi, Ba rtitoi), s powerful 


branch of the German nation, which, second^ to 
Procopius (Bell. Doth. i. 3). originally occtped the 
country about the Bahts Maeotis, but 
inhabited m e tfE te i ve tract of oMnife? to -ike 
south coast of tbe Baton, between tbe rivers Visfrria 
and Viadnw, vdum'Wm (iv. 28) mention* tto ; 
Burgundionw se a ttffe VredilL At mo***' 
what later period weiW them in the country north 
of Bohemia, ah out the MmngeMrm, which derived 
fi-om them the. mm «f Ifondalici Muutes (Otov- 
BaAacd 6pif ; !NtovMkfc r l.) In the greaUtohf- 
comawian wai* allied with the Mmt*> 

m&nqL their eou^tofc Mgfrboura, and in conjunction 
them and the Qua® attacked Psnnonia. (Jul. 
Capitol. Jf. Aunel |7; Eutrop. viii. 13; Vcrabc. 
Prob. 18 ; ttoteas, Emu de Deg. p. 12.) In the 
reigu of Constantine they again appear in a different 
country, having established themselves in Moravia, 
whence the emperor transplanted them into Pan- 
nenu (Jornand. Get. 22), and in the reign of 
Probus they also appear in Dacia. (Vopisc. Prob. 
38.) In A. d. 406, when most of the Roman troops 
had been withdrawn from Gaul, the Vandals, in 
conjunction with other German tribes, crossed the 
Rhine and ravaged Gaul in all directions ; and their 
devastations in that country and afterwards in Spain 
have made their name synonymous with that of 
savage destroyers of what is beautiful and venerable. 
Three years later they established themselves in Spain 
under their chief Godigisclus. Hera again they 
plundered and ravaged, among many other places, 
Nova Carthago and Hit? pal is, together with the 
Baleari&n islands. At last, in a. d. 429, the 
whole nation, under king Genseric, crossed over into 
Africa, whither they had been invited by Bonifacius, 
who hoped to avail himself of their assistance 
against his calumniators. But when they weie 
once in Africa, they refused to quit it. They 
not only defeated Bonifacius, but made themselves 
masters of the whole province of Africa. This in- 
volved them in war with the Empire, during which 
Sicily and the coasts of Italy were at times fearfully 
ravaged. On one occasion, a. d. 455, Genseric and 
his hordes took possession of Rome, which they 
plundered and sacked for fourteen days. And not 
only Rome, but other cities also, such as Capua and 
Nola, wore visited in a similar way by these bar- 
barians. Afterwards various attempts were made 
to subdue or expel them, but without success, and 
the kingdom of the Vandals maintained itself in 
Africa Tor a period of 105 years, that is, down 
to a. D. 534, when Belisarius, the general of the 
Eastern Empire, succeeded in destroying their 
power, and recovered Africa for tbe Empire. As 
to the nationality of the Vandals, most German 
writers claim them for their nation (Zeuss, Die 
Deutschen , p. 57 ; Wilhelm, Germanien , p. 87) ; 
but Dr. Latham (on Tac. EpUeg. p. lxxxviii. foil.) 
and others prefer regarding them as a Slavonic 
people, though their arguments are chiefly of an 
etymological nature, which is not always a safe 
guide in historical inquiries. (Papenoordt, GeecA. 
der Vandal Herrschaft in Africa, Berlin, 1837; 
Hansen, Wer veranlasste die Berufmg der Vm stolen 
nach Africa t Dorpat, 1843; FriedWnder, Die 
Mmmm der Vandahn, Leipzig L 1849.) [L. &] 
VANDALICI MONTES. [Vakdaij.] 
VANDUARA, or VANDOGABA (OtorMspa, 
Ptol ii. 3* § 9)» * to* 11 Damnonii In Bri- 
tannia Barbara. Now Paisley. (CL Camden, p. 
1214.) [T.H.D.J 



me 
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VANESIA, a place in Gallia Aquitanica, fixed 
by the Jerusalem It'rn. between Elusa ( Eause ) and 
Auscins, the capital of the Ansci, xii. from Elusa 
and yin. from Auscios. The place is supposed by 
D’ Anvil le to be the passage of the Boise, a branch of 
the Garonne which comes from the Pyrenees. [G. L.] 

VANGIONES (O tayytons). There were Van- 
gioneB in the army of Ariovistns when Caesar de- 
feated him. ( B . G. i. 51.) Caesar means to say 
that they were Germans, but he does not say whether 
they were settled in Gallia. Pliny and' Tacitus 
(Aim. xii. 27, Germ. c. 28) also describe the 
Vangiones as Germans and Bottled on the left bank 
of the Rhine, where they are placed by Ptolemy (ii. 

0. § 17); but Ptolemy makes a mistake in placing the 
Nemetes north of the Vangiones, and making the 
Vangiones the neighbours of the Triboccd, from whom 
in fact the Vangiones were separated by the Nemetes. 

In the war of Civilis (Tacit. Hist. iv. 70), Tutor 
strengthened the force of the Treviri by levies 
raised among the Vangiones, Cara cates [Cara- 
oatesJ, and Tribocci. The territory of the Van- 
gionss seems to have been taken from that of the 
Mediomatrici. Their chief town was Sorbetomagus 
(Worms). [Borbetomagus.] [G. L.j 

VA'NNIA (Ofavdo, PtoL iii. 1. § 32), according 
to Ptolemy a town of the Rechtmi in Carnia or 
Candida (cf. Plin. iii. 19. s. 23). Variously iden- 
tified with Venzone and Cwidato. [T. H. D.] 

VAPINCUM, in Gallia Narbonensis, is not men- 
tioned by any authority earlier than the Antonine 
and Jerusalem Itins. In the Notitia of the Gallic 
Provinces it is styled 11 Civitas Vapincensium The 
initial letter of the name has been changed to G, mb 
in many other instances in the French language, and 
the modern name is Gap, which is the capital of 
the depenpnent of Hautes-Alpes, and on a small 
stream which flows into the Durance. [G. L.] 

VARA, or VARAE, a town in Britannia Romans, 
between Conovinm and Deva. (I tin. Ant. p. 482.) 

Variously identified with SL Asaph , Itudland, and I which the peasantry from his Sabine fann and tho 
Bodvory. [T. H. D.] j neighbouring villages used to resort (Hor. F.p. i 14. 

V ARAD A (OtodpaRa, Ptol. ii. 6. § 57), a town of ! 3), in a manner that certainly seems to imply that 


VARIA. 

VARDA NES (Od apldvr\i, Ptol. v. 9 §§ 5 ttn( j 
28), a river of Asiatic Sarmatia, represented as 
falling into the Euxine to the SW. of the Atticitus 
Probably, however, it was only the southern arm 
of the latter, the present Kuban. (Cf. Ukert, iii 
pt. ii. p. 202 .) [Atticitus.] [T. H. D.l 
VARDO, a tributary of the Rhone, which rises in 
the CSvennes, and is formed by two branches named 
respectively Garden d Alois and Gordon dAndme 
from the names of these two towns. The Vardo 
flows in a deep valley, and passes under the great 
Roman aqueduct now named Pont du Card , below 
which it enters the Rh6ne on the west bank, near a 
place named Cons. The name Vardo occurs in 
SSdonins Apollinaris ; and in a Latin poem of three 
or four centuries’ later date the name is Wardo, 
from which the modem name Gordon is formed | 
according to a common change of V into GL [Va- 
pwcuii.] [G. L.1 

VARDULI (Obap&ovXol, PtoL ii. (L §§ 9 , 66; 
BdpbouKoi, Strab. iii. p. 169; where We also learn 
that at an earlier period they %«re culled Bo pbvrj- 
rat), a people in Hispania Tafreeonensis, who dwelt 
westward of the Vascooes, aa far as the N, coast (!n 
the present Guipnsooa and A lava}. (Mela, iii. 1; 
Plin. iii. 3. s. 4, iv. 2a a. 34.) [T. H. It.] 

VABGIO'NES (Odapyfevff), a German tribe, 
between the eastern bank of the Rhenns and Mens 
Abnoba, that is, perhaps between the Ruhr and 
the Ranke Alp. (Ptol. ii. 1 1. § 9.) [L. &] 

VARIA. 1 . (Oiopm : Vioovaro), a town of the Sa- 
bines, situated in the valley of the Anio, on the right 
bank of the river, about 8 miles above Tibur. Tho 
name is corruptly written in most editions of Strabo 
Valeria (ObaXtpla), for which there is no doubt 
that we should read Varia (Oio pla, Strab. v. p. 237 ; 
Kramer, ad loc.}. Strabo there calls it a Latin city, 
as well as Carseoli and Alba, both of whicli weie 
certainly Aequian towns, and subsequently included 
in Latium. But Horace speaks of it as the town to 


the Carpetani in Hispania Tarraconensis. [T.H.D.] 
VAHADETUM, in Gallia, is placed by the Table 
on a road from Divona (Cabers) to Segodunum 
(liodez); and the distance from Divona is xv. D’An- 
ville places V aradetnm at Varaie , which is on the read 
between Cahors and Roden ; but tbs distances do not 
agree. Others fix the site at Pu&jourdes . [G. L.] 
VARAE. [Vaha.] 

VARAGRI. [Vkha&ri] 

VARAE (Obdpap, PtoL ii. 6. § 5), an estuary on 
the £. coast of Britannia Barbara, very probably the 
present Frith of Cromarty. [ T. H. D.] 

V ABC IAN I (OJapntayol), a tribe in Upper Pan- 
noma, which is mentioned by both Pliny (iii. 28) 
and Ptolemy (ii 15. $ 2), bat of which nothing » 
known, except that it probably oocupied the western 
portion of Slavonia. [L. 8.1 

VABC1LENSE8, the inhabitants of a town of 
the Carpetani in Hispania Tarraconensi*. (Inter. 
in Mend**, Ant. pp 17, 26, 28.) The modern 
VarcUes still contains some ruins of the old 
town. [T.H. D.] 

VARDAEI (OfopftMM, Ptol ii. 17. f 8), an 
Illyrian tribe dwelling opposite to the island of 
Pharos (c£ Plin- iii. 23. s. 26). By Strabo they 
are cdiedAxdiaei (’AptuwH, vii. p. 315). In the j 
Epitome af Li*y(M) they are. said to have been Ptol, 
subdued bf the consul Fulvius Flaocus. [T. H. D. j * Tj 


it was tiie municipal centre of that district, and if 
so, it must have then been reckoned a Sabine town. 
It is not mentioned by Pliny, but according to his 
limitation was certain] y included among the Sabines, 
and not in Latium. It was probably never a large 
place, tboogh the remains of the ancient walls still 
extant prove that it must at one time have been a 
fortified town. But it early sank into a mere village; 
the old commentator on Horace calls it “ Oppidum 
in Sabinis dim, nunc vions * (Schd. Crnq. ad l c .) '■ 
and hence in the middle ages it came to be called 
Vicos Varia, whence its modern appellation of Vico- 
rare. It is still a considerable village of above 1000 
inhabitants, standing on a hill to the left of the Via 
Valeria, and a short distance above the Amo, which 

flows hi a deep valley beneath. The Tabula and the 

dd commentary on Horace both piece it 8 
above Tibur, which is very nearly exact. (Tab. tem. 
Comm. Crnq. He.) . ^ - 

2. Pliny mentions among the citws of . . . 
place called Varia, “ cui cognomen Apulse ' * 
s. 16) ; but the name is otherwise ui^ow^e” ^ 
is probable that we should wad “ Oha { 


is prooaoie mat we snonio re»u % by 

meant being apparently the same that is , 
other writers Hyriaor Uria [Hvuia]- [E- 
VA'RIA (Obaplm, Strab. iii. p 16S * 

’td. ii. 6. § 55), a town of the 
anucoDeasis, situated on the Iberue, whieh hers 
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pan to be navigable (Plin. ii. 3. a. 4), and where 
also the main road through Spaflhproswd the river, 
between Calagurra and Tritium, (Itin. Ant. p, 
393, where, under the name of Vj&ela, the same 
town is undoubtedly meant.) Usually identified 
with Varea (cf. Florez, Cantabr . p. 198), though 
some have sought it at Logrono , and others at Mu- 
rillo de Rio Leza. [T. & D.l 

VARIA'NA (Bopidwx), a town in Lower $£cesk 
on the Danube, was the garrison of a portion of the 
fifth legion and of a squadron of hors*, (/t Ant 
p. 220 * Procop. de Aed. iv. 6 ; Notit. where 
it is called Variniana and Varina.) Its «&§ is 
marked by the town of Orcaja or Oroma. f L. ;ftj 

VARIANAE, a place in Pannonie, on the md 
runniug along the left bank of the Savus fraBi Stack 
to Sirmium. (It. Ant pp. 260, 265.) Its exact 
site is only matter of conjecture. (X. 

VARl'NI, a German tribe mentioned by Pliny 
(iv. 28) as a branch of the Vindiii or Vandali, 
while Tacitus ( G^rrn. 40) speaks of them as be- 
longing to the Sue vi. Bat they must have occupied 
a district in the north of Germany, not far from 
the coast of the Baltic, a. id are probably the same 
as the Pharodini (tapoStivol) of Ptolemy (ii. 2 1 . 
§ 13), in the country between the Chulusas and 
Suebus ; it is highly probable, also, that the V&rni 
(O vdpvot) of Procopius (B. Goth. ii. 15, iii. 35, 
iv. 20, &c.) are the same people as the Varini. 
Tlie Viruni ( Ovlpovvot ) of Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 17), 
who dwelt north of the Albis, seem to have ken a 
branch of the Varini. (Comp. Cassiod. Var . iii. 3, 
where they are called Guarni ; Wersebe, Beschreib 
der Gan zwixchen Kibe , Saale, $c. p. 70.) [L. IS.] 

VARISTI. [Narisci.] 

VARUS (O Capos), a river which the ancient 
geographers make the boundary of Gallia and Italia, 
as it is now the boundary of France and Italy. 
(Mela, ii. 4; Ptol. ii. 10. § 1.) It is only tlie lower 
part of the Var which forms the boundary between 
Italy and France. The river gives its name to the 
French department of Par, *he eastern limit of which 
is the lower course of tlie river Var. The larger 
part of the Far is in the Sardinian territory. It is 
only the mouth of the Var which Ptolemy names 
when he fixes the limit between Italy and Gallia 
Narbonensis. D’Anviile remarks on the lino of Lu- 
can (i. 404) — 

“ Fmis et Hesperiae promoto limito Varus *' — 

that he alludes to the extension of the boundary of 
Italy westward from the summit of the Alpis Mari- 
tima, which is Italy’s natural boundary. He adds 
that the dependencies of the province of the Alpes 
Maritimae comprehended Oemenelium ( Cimiez ) and 
its district, which are on the Italian side of the Var 
and east of Nicaea ( Nizza ). [Cemeneuum]. But 
D’Anviile may have mistaken Lucan’s meaning, who 
seems to allude* to the extension of the boundary of 
Italy from the Rubicon to the Varus, as Vi bius Se- 
quester says: ^ Varus nunc Galliam dividit, ante 
Rubicon ” (ed. Oberl.). However, the critics are not 
agreed about this passage. (D % Anville. Notice , dv.: 
Vkert, Gal&m, p. 81 .) [G. L.] 

y ASAD A. (OOdaaSa), a town of Lycaonia, a 
httle to the south-west of Laodiceia (Ptol. v. 4. 

§ lOi Hierocl. p. 675; Cone. Chalced p. 674, 
where it is miswritten Oftroto; Cone. Const iii. 
P* 6. 5, where it hears the name of ’Adcofta). Its 
wte is probably marked by the ruins near Chanmtr 
thandh } between Ilgm and Ladik. (Hamilton, 
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ResMH'f'kei, ii. p. 190, in the Jowm. afifke Roy 
Gcoyr. Soc. viti. p. 144 ; Kiepart, m FrSUZ, Fmj 
Insckriften , p. 36.) [L. S.J 

VASALAJSTU& (OdcwrcUatw or O dmdKsrav 
tyos, Ptol iv. 8* £$:)$, 26). a mountain at the 
S. boundary of the Sfegio f 

VASATAB. {$£0 or Cossium.) 

V ABATES. It. is probable that the name Va- 
sam in Pto^*py ( ii 7. $ 15) should he Vasatii, aa 
D’Anvilk say^ and eo it is printed in some Greek 
tents. Bat f^tokmy makes them border onjfbeGa* 
bxli -ii id places thflifr farther north than Bordeaux, 
tfeqakrii he na rope tWr chkf town Cossinm. The Vo- 
are enumerated by Caesar (B. G. iii. 23, 27) 
among the Aqmfeuriaa peoples who submitted to P. 
Grasses in £. <j. 56. FCosszo or Cossium. 1 fG-L.] 
VA'SOQNBS (O UffKwvss, Strab. iii. pp. 155, 
116: Ovoowm, PtoL ii. 8. §§ 10, 67), a people in 
thr NE. part of Hispania Tarraconenais, between tlie 
Sbcrus and the Pyieneos, and stretching as far as tlie 
N. coast, in the present Navarre and Guipuscoa. 
Their name is preserved in the modem one of the 
Basques; although that people do not call themselves 
by that appellation, but Ewcaldunat , their country 
Kuscalet'ia , and their language Euscara. (Ford’s 
Handbook of Spain , p. 55 7 ; cf. W. v. Humboldt, 
Untersuch. Ac. p. 54.) They went into battle bare- 
headed. (Sil. ltal. iii. 358.) They passed among 
the Romans for skilful soothsayers. (Lamp. Alex. 
Sev. 27.) Their principal town was Pompelo 
(Pamplona). (Cf. Malte-brun, Mature et Usages des 
anciens Habitants dEspagne, p. 309.) [T.H. D.] 
VA'SCONUM SALTUS, the W. offshoot of the 
Pyrenees, running along the Mare Cantabncum, and 
named after the Vascones, in whose territory it wa*». 
(Plin. iv. 20. s. 34; Am>on. Ep. 15.) It may be 
more precisely defined as that portion of the chain 
now called Sierra dc Orcamo, S. de Augana , and 
S. Sejos, foiming the E. part of the Cantabrian 
chain. [T. H. D.] 

VASIO (Ovaaiuv : Eth. Vasiensis), a town of 
the Vocontii in Gallia Narbonensis, and the only 
town which Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 17) assigns to them. 
Vasio is mentioned by Mela (ii. 5) as one ot the 
richest towns of the Narbonensis ; and Pliny (iii. 
4) names Vasio and Lucus Augusti as the two 
chief towns of the Vocontii. The ethnic name 
Vasiensi a appears in the Notitia of the Gallic Pro- 
vinces (Civitas Vasiensium), and in inscriptions. 
The place is Vaison in the department of Vauckue, 
on the Ouveze, a branch of the Rhone. It is now a 
small, decayed place ; but there are remains which 
show that it may have been what Mela describee it 
to have been. The ancient remains are spread over 
a considerable surface. There is a Roman bridge 
of a single arch over the Ouv&se, which still forms 
the only communication between the town and the 
faubourg. The bridge is built on two rocks at that 
part of the river where the mountains which shut in 
the bed of the river approach nearest. There are 
also the remains of a theatre ; the semicirele of the 
cavea is clearly traced, and the line of the proscenium 
is indicated by some stones which rise above the 
earth. There are also the remains of a qnay on the 
banks of the river which was destroyed by an inun- 
dation in 1616. The quay was pierced at consider- 
able intervals by sewers which carried to. the river 
the water and filth of the town : there sewers are 
large enough for a men to stand in upright. There 
are also traces of the aqueducts which brought to 
the town the waters of the great spring ofGrvseau. 
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(Breton, Mim. de la Societf Roydle des Antiquaires 
de France, tom. xvi., quoted by Richard et Hoc- 
quart, Guide da Voyageur.) [G. L.] 

VATEDO, in Gallia, mentioned in the Table, 
i« a place east of Bordeaux , supposed to be Vairee 
oil the left hank of the Dordogne, a branch of the 
Garonne. [G. L.] 

VATRENTJS (Sawfemo), a river of Gallia 
Cispadana, one of the southern tributaries of the 
Pad ns. It had its sources in the Apennines, flowed 
under the walls of Forum CorneUi (I mold), and 
joined the sonthem branch of the Padus (the 
Spine ticum Ostium) not far from its mouth, for 
which reason the port at the entrance of that arm 
of the river was called the Ptotne Vatreni. (Plin. 
iii. 16. e. 20.) The Smtemo now flows into the 
Po di Primaro (the modern representative of the 
Spine tic branch), above 16 miles from its mouth: 
hat the channels of both am in this part artificial. 
In tins lower past of its course it must always have 
been more of a canal than a rirer, whence Martial 
twee Hi name as typical of a sluggish stream. 

( Martial, Hi. 67. 2.) (E. H. B.] j 

UBERAE, a nation in India extra Gangem, men- 
tioned by Pliny (vi. 19. s. 22). It possessed a large 
town of the same name. It is not puesible to deter- 
mine its exact position ; but, from the names of other 
nations mentioned by Pliny in connection with the 
Uberae, it is probable that this people lived near the i 
mouths of the Brahmaputra. [V.J 

ITB1I (Offfioi), a German people who in Cae- 
saria time Heed on the east bank of the Rhine and 
opposite to the Treviri, for Caesar having made bis 
bridge in the country of the Treviri passed over into 
the country of the Ubii. Owing to their proximity 
to the Rhipe they were somewhat more civilised than 
the other Germans, being much visited by mer- 
chants and accustomed to Gallic manners (B. G. 
iv. 3, 18, vi. 29, 35). The Sigambri were the 
neighbours of the Ubii on the north. The Soevi 
were pressing the Ubii hard, when the Ubii applied 
to Caesar for help: they gave him hostages, and 
offered to supply him with a large number of boats 
to cross the river, from which we may infer that they 
were accustomed to navigate the Rhine. (£. G. iv. 
16.) In the time of Augustas (Strab. iv. p. 194), 
the nation crossed the Rhine, and Agrippa assigned 
them lands on the west bank of the river, the policy 
of the Romans being to strengthen the Rhenish 
frontier against the rest of the Germans. (Tacit. 
Germ. c. 28, AimaL xii. 27 ; Boston. Aug. c. 21.) 
In the new territory of the Ubii was'Colonia Agrip- 
pina (<7db»), and hence the people had the name of 
Agrippinenees, which was one of the causes why the 
Germans asst of the Rhine hated them. They 
were considered as traitors to their country, who 
had assumed a new name. (Tacit But. iv. 28.) 
North of the Ubii on the west side of the Rhine 
wen the Gugerni [Gugskm]; and south of them 
wars the Treviri. [Colowia Aokupmjia ; Aba 
Umottux.] [G. L.] 

UBIOTtUM ARA. [Aba Uwoatr*.] 

UBJSCL [Bmritiexs Vmsoi.) 

U'CENA (Ofk«*), a town of the tribe of the 
Troemi in Galatia, (m v. 4. § 9.) [L 8.] 
UCKNI, a people of Gallia MsrlwBsiif who are 
mentioned in the trophy of the Alps quoted by 
PBny (fiL 20), and placed between the Moduli 
and Catorigee. Tbs she of these people is uncer- 
tain. D’Anviile sup ps we s that they were in that 
part of the mountain region of the Alps which con- 
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tains the bourg dOieans. But other geography 
place them in the distriot of Oze, or near Hhu, both 
of which places are on the right bank of the’ river 
Romanche, which flows into the Drac, a branch of 
the Isirt. (Ukert, GaUie «, p. 817.) [G, L.l 

UCETIA, in Gallia Narbonensis, north of Nines 
This place is known only from the Roman remains 
which have been discovered there, and from the 
inscription vcktxab on a stone found et Nbna 
The place is Uses, north of tbs river Gordon, from 
which place the water waa brought to Nines by the 
aqueduct over the Gordon. [Nkmaihkjs] Ucelia 
appears in the Notitia of the Provinces of Gallia 
under the name of Castrum Uoeciensa. Ucelia « u 
a bishopric as early as the middle of the fifths 
Huy. [G. L.1 

UCHALICCEN6RS (Oi) X aAi**«tr, Ptol. H. 6. 
§ 20), an Aethiopiaa tribe in the interior of Li- 
*>!*• [T. H. D.l 

UCHEIMERIUM (Oiyn/tlpicv, Prpoop, B. Both. 
iv. 14), a mountain fortress in the Regio lyrics, in 
CdchU. [T. H. D.l 

UCIA (Ofixio, Ptol. il. 4. § 18), a town of the 
Turdetani in Lusitania [T. H. D.] 

UCIENSE, a town in Hispania Baetica, c.i the 
road from Cordnba to Castulo. (/tin. Ant. p. 403.) 
Variously identified with Marmolcjo, Andujar , and 
S. Julian. [T.H.D.] 

UCUBIS, a place in Hispanic Baetica, in the 
neighbourhood of Corduba and the Flumen Salsum. 
(Hiri. B. H. 7.) According to Ukert (ii. pt. i. p. 
361) between Omnia and Antequera. [T. H. D ] 
UCULTITN I ACITM. [Otnwm/J 
UDAE (OMoi, Ptol. v. 9. § 23), a people of 
Asiatic Karma tin on the Caspian w*a. They arc 

probably tlie people mentioned under tlie name of 
Udini by Pliny (vi. 12. e. 15). They appear to have 
derived their name from the river Udon. [T. H. D.] 
UDON Ptol. v. 9. § 12), a river of 

Asiatic Sarmatia, which rises in the Caucasus and 
falls into the Caspian sea between the Bha and tiie 
Alonta. Moat prohably the modern Kama. [J. R.] 
UDUBA. [Turulul] 

UDURA (O tffevpa, Ptol. ii 6. $ 72), a town of 
the Jacoetani in Hispanic Tarraconensis, probably 
the modern Cardona. [T. H* pO 

VECTA or VECTIS (Ofa»rrf», Ptcl. ii. 3. § 33), 
an leland on tb* & oout of Britanm. lying 

opposite to the Porto. Ikproi (PortmonA). » 
was known to the Soman* before their oonqnwt -of 
Britain, through the Mrariliota, who bad tore . Bt»- 
tioo for their tin trade. (Diod- t. S3, 38.) A 
that time the chennel between and 

maialeod beoome elmoet dry et «bb tide, »o that the 
Britons carried their tin in carte to the Wend. « 
«h Brat conquered by Veeperian.iutbe raff 
Clandioa. (Sort. Pop. 4.) How tb. 

(Cf. Iti a. Ant. p. 509; Eura-Plan. Con* ISiM'ta 
iii. 8; Plin. It. 18. t 30.) in 

VECTUBIONES, • tobdirWcn of tb. i ■» 
BritannU Barbara, eocordlng to AmsAnta (««• 

SssBcasaJSs^ 

Alps near the month of tb. Vor. *£**?£"£ 
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VEDINUM (Udme)t a city qfV enetia, mentioned 
only by Pliny (iii. 19. 8. 23) Imiong the munici- 
palities of that country. It was situated in the 
plain of the Carni, 1 1 miles W. of Cividale (Forum 
Julii), and 22 NNW. of Aquileia. In Pliny's time 
it was apparently an inconsiderable place, W rose 
into importance in the middle ages, and $s now a 
flourishing and populous city, and the capital of the 
whole province of the Friuli Many MSS, ©£ Pliny 
write the name Nedinates, which has hmm adopted 
both by Harduin and Sillig, bat it is probable that 
the old reading Vedinates is correct. £E. H. B.] T 

YE DBA (Ovc&pa, Ptol. ii. 3, § 6), a river fo the Capuma appear m an independent city. [Capkwa, 
N. part of the E. coast, of Britannia. The rmm Voi I. p. 604.] On the NW. it may probably have 
would lead ua to the conclusion that it lathe Wear , stretched as far as the lions Cimiuaa ; but hers, < 


ponseq««vtly neither the $km VatksMHLuar Jtan- 
culeneis then belonged to the Romans. (Liv. L 3.) 
To the SW. of Borne it extended along the right hank 
of the Tiber down to the sea, where it contained fame 
Salinee, or salt-wortcs, at the mouth of the rfoer. 
(Dwnys. iL 66.) district immediately opposite 
to Borne seems to hxwhm called Severn Pag*{/&). 
On the N. of Roms the territory of VeH must at one 
time hard extended as Auras Mount gemote* since 
the ager Oapecstis betonued to ifcy Capes* being a 
whmy of Veil (Cate, Serv. Am* vil 6»7)ft hough 
in U>« history of the wars between Borne and Veil, 


(Camden, p. 944), yet Horsley (p. l&K) and others 
liave taken it to be the Tym* £T\ H. D.] 

VEGIA (Ode-yfa or OvVrfa), or Vrgium (Ptin. 
iii. 21. a. 25). a town of Liburnia, the present 
Vezeo. [T.H.D.] 

VEGISTUM (OdtTterov), or, as some read, Ve- 
testuni (OwereeTo#'), a town of Galatia, in tlie 


well as more to the S., its limits are uncertain, i 
all we know is that in the latter direction it mast 
have been bounded by the territory of Caere. (Of. 
Muller, Etrusker, ii. 2. p. I, Ac.) The ager Veiens 
is stigmatised by Horace and others as producing an 
execrable sort of red wine {Sat. ii. 3. 143; cf. Peru, 
v. 147 ; Mart. i. 103. 9, ii. 53. 4, Ac.). We learn 


territory of the Tolistobogi, between Mounts Didymun 1 from Dionysius (ii. 64) that the city was of about 
and Celaenus (Ptol. v. 4. § 7), is perhaps the same > the same size as Athens, and therefore nearly as 
place os the Vetifteum of the l'eutinger Table. [L. S. j ■ large as Rome within the walls of Servius. [Roma, 
VEII (Ouyiot, Strab. v. p. 226; Obiol, Dionys. H. Vol. II. p. 756.] 

... ... e a - I 'I’L. ir*: 1 . 


ii. 54 : Eth. Veientes, Cic. I)w. i. 44; Liv. i. 1 5, Ac. : 
Adj. Veiua (trisyl.), Propert. iv. 10. 31), an ancient 
and purely Tuscan city of Etruria. According to 
Festus (ap. P. JJiac. t. r.) Veia was an Oscan word, 


and signified a waggon (plaustnxm); but there is I perhaps their vicinity to ambitious and aspiring Rome, 

. . ® . .. • iL. 1 i-l. „ ! „ n J iMn.f.nf naM WrVlinVi (VlBV Vtiul tA Wa<r« Wlt.ll 


The political constitution of Veii, like that of the 
other Etruscan cities, seems originally to have been 
republican, though probably aristocratically repub- 
lican, with magistrates annually elected. It was 


nothing to Hhow that this was the etymology of the 
name of the town. 

Among the earlier Italian topographers, a great 
diversity of opiniou prevailed respecting the site of 
Veii. Nardini was the first writer who placed it at 
the present Isold Famese, the correctness of which 
view is now universally admitted. The distance of that 
spot northwards from Rome agrees with the distance 


and the constant wars which they had to wage with 
that city, that induced the Veientines to adopt the 
form of an elective monarchy, in order to avoid the 
dissensions occasioned by the election of annual ma- 
gistrates under their originul constitution, and thus 
to be enabled, under a single leader, to act with more 
vigour abroad ; but this step procured them the ill- 
will of the rest of the Etruscan confederacy (Liv. " 


assigned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (/. c.) to Veii, I 1, cf. iv. 1 7). Monarchy, however, does not appear 
namely, “about 100 stadia,” which is confirmed by i to have been permanent among them; and we only 
the Tabula Peat., where it .. set down at 12 miles. | know the names of two or three of “ 

- ... -j — u-i— 1 Tolunmius (*5.), Propertius (berv. Aen. vn. 627), 

and Morrius {lb. viii. 285). 

The first time that the Veientes appear in history 


In Livy, indeed (v. 4), it is mentioned as being 
“ within the 20th milestone ; n but this is in a speech 
of App. Claudius, when the orator is using round 
numbers, and not solicitous about strict accuracy ; 
whilst the two writers before cited are professedly 
giving the exact distance. Nor can the authority of 
Eutropius (i. 4 ), who places Veii at 18 miles from 
Rome, be admitted to invalidate the testimony of these 
authors, since Eutropius is notoriously inoorrect in 
particulars of t b»s description. There are other cir- 
cumstances which tend to show that Isold Farnese 
is the site of ancient Veii, Thus the Tab. Peuting. 
further indicates that the city lay on the Via Cassia. 
Now following that road for a distance of about 12 
miles from Rome, the locality not only exactly cor- 
responds with the description of Dionysius, but also 
the remains of city walls and sepulchres, and traces 
of roads in various directions, have been found there. 
Moreover at the same spot were discovered, in the 
year 1810, stones bearing inscriptions which related 
exclusively to Veii and the Veientines. 

We know little of the history of Veii but what 
concerns the wars It waged with the Romans. It is 
called by Eutropius (i. 20), “ civitas antiquissima 
Italiae atque di tiaaimt/ * and there can be no doubt 
that it waa in a flourishing state at the time of the 
foundation of Borne. At that period the Etruscan, 
or Veientine, territory was separated from the Latin 
by the river Albula, afterwards oalled Tiberis ; and 


is in the war which they waged with Romulus in 
order to avenge the capture of their colony, Fidenae. 
According to the narrative of Livy, this wax waa 
terminated by one decisive battle in which Romulus 
was victorious (i. 16); but Dionysius (ii. 54, seq.) 
speaks of two engagements, and represents the Ro- 
mans as gaining the second by a stratagem. Both 
these writers, however, agree with regard to the re- 
sults of the campaign. The loss of the Veientines 
was so terrible, both in the battle and in the sub- 
sequent flight, in which numbers of them were 
drowned in attempting to swim the Tiber, that they 
were constrained to sue for peaoe. The terms im- 
posed upon them by Romulus show the decisive 
nature of his victory. They were compelled to sur- 
render that part of their territory in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome called Septem Pagt, probably from tf# 
containing seven viUagee ; to give up the «lt-worics 
which they possessed at the mouth of the Tiber t 
and to provide 50 hostages as security for the dub 
execution of the treaty. On th«i» conditions they 

obtained a jm» fa » 
of their prisoners ; though such of the Utter as I pea- 
fcrwd to remain at Roma were *}» 

freedom of the city end lande on the left bank oCtfae 
Tiber. The district of Seftom l’agi tftoa aognind 
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probably comprehended the Vatican and JanicuUn enim indutiae exierant) aiiisque Etrusci* eumptam," 
lulls, and became the seat of the 5th Roman tribe, L 42), although the Etruscans had not been oon, 
the RoatUia or Romulia. (Varr. L. L. v. 9. § 65, corned in the last Veientine war he had recorded. 
MiilL; Paul. ap. Fut. a. v. Romulia Trib.) (Of Dionys. iv. 27.) This war under Serving Tullius 

This peace seems to have lasted about 60 or 70 was the last waged with the Veientinea during the 
years, when war again broke out between the Vei- regal period of Rome. 

entities and Romans in the reign of Tullus Hoetilius, When the second Tarquin was expelled from Rome, 
and this time also on account of Fidenae, which ap- the Etruscans endeavoured to restore him. Veii and 
pears to have become a Roman colony after its cap- Tarquin ii were the two most forward cities in the 
ture by Romulus. The cause of the war was the league formed for this purpose. The first battle, 
treacherous conduct of the Fidenates during the which took place near the Silvia Anna, was bloody 
Roman straggle with Alba. When called to account, but indecisive, though the Romans claimed a dubious 
they refused to give any explanation of their conduct, victory. But the Etruscans having obtained the 
and procured the assistance of the Veien tines. 'Tullus assistance of Porsena, Lars of Clusium, the Romans 
crossed the Anio (JTmertmt) with a large army, and were completely worsted, and, at the peace w hi ch 
the battle which took place at a spot between that ensued, were compelled to restore to the Veientmes 
river and the town of Fidenae was the most obstinate all the territory which had been wrested from them 
and bloody which had yet been recorded in the Roman by Romulus and Ancus Marcias. This, however, 
annals. Tullus, however, gained a signal victory Porsena shortly afterwards restored to the Romans, 
over the Fidenates and their allies the Veientines. out of gratitude for the hospitality which they had 
The battle is remarkable for the vows made by Tul- displayed towards the remnant of the Etruscan army 
las, of twelve Salian priests, and of temples to Pavor after the defeat of his son Aruns at Alicia. (Liv. in 
and Pallor. These were the second set of Salians, 6 — 15; Dionys. v. 14, sqq.; Plut Publ. 19.) 
or those attached to the worship of Quirinus [cf. The Veientines could ill brook being deprived of 
Roma, p. 829] ; and the appropriateness of the vow this territory j but, whilst the influence of Porsena and 
will be perceived when we consider that the Fidenates, his family prevailed in the Etruscan League, they re- 
in their answer to the Romans, had asserted that all mained quiet. After his death the war again broke out, 
their engagements towards Rome had expired on the B. c. 483. For a year or two it was a kind of border 
death of that deified hero. (Liv. i. 27 ; Dionys. iii. warfare characterised by mutual depredations. But in 
23, sqq.) u.c. 481, after a general congress of the Etruscans, a 

The war was renewed under Ancus Marcius by great number of volunteers joined the Veientines, and 
forays on both sides, which, however, seem to have matters began to assume a more serious aspect. In 
been begun by the Veientines. Ancus overthrew the first encounters the Romans were unsuccessful, 
them in two pitched battles, the last of which was chiefly through a mutiny of the soldiers. They seem 
decisive. The Veientines were obliged to surrender to have been disheartened by their ill success ; thnr 
all the traqfc on the right bank of the Tiber called army was inferior in number to that of the Veientines, 
the Silva Maesia. The Roman dominion was now and they endeavoured to decline an engagement. But 
extended as far as the sea ; and in order to secure the insults of the enemy incensed the Roman soldiery 
these conquests, Ancus founded the colony of Ostia to such a degree that they insisted on being led to 
at the mouth of the Tiber. (Liv. i. 33 ; Dionys. battle. The contest was long and bloody. The 
iii. 41.) Etruscans at one time were in possession of the Ro- 

The next time that we find the Veientines in col- man camp ; but it was recovered by the valour of 
lision with Rome, they hod to contend with a leader Titus Siccius. The Romans lost a vast number of 
of their own nation. L. Tarquinius, an emigrant officers, amongst whom were the consul Manlius, 
from Tarqninii to Rome, had distinguished himself Q. Fabius, who had been twice consul, together 
in the wars of Ancus Marcias against Veii, and was with many tribunes and centurions. It was s 
now in possession of the Roman sovereignty. The drawn battle ; yet the Romans claimed the victory, 
Veientines, however, on this occasion did not stand because during the night the Etruscans abandoned 
alone, but were assisted by the other Etruscan cities, their camp, which was sacked by the Romans on the 
who complained of insults and injuries received from following day. But the surviving consul, M. Fabius 
Tarquin. The Veientines, as usual, were discomfited, Vibulanus, on his return to Rome, refused a triumph, 
and so thoroughly, that they did not dare to leave and abdicated his office, the dnties of which he was 
their city, but were the helpless spectators of the prevented from discharging by the severity « his 
devastation committed on their lands by the Romans, wounds. (Dionys, ix. 5, sqq.; Liv. ii. 42 — 47.) 

The war was terminated by Tarquin’s brilliant vie- Shortly after this, the Veientines, finding that they 
tory at Eretua, which enabled him to claim the were unable to cope with the Romans in the open 
sovereignty of all Etruria, leaving, however, the differ- field, adopted a most annoying system of warfare, 
ent cities in the enjoyment of their own rights and When the Roman army appeared, they shut tbem- 
privileges. It was on this occasion that Tarquin is selves up within their walls; but no sooner nan 
said to have introduced at Rome the iastitation of the legions retired, than they came forth and 
the twelve lietore and their fasces, emblems of the the country up to the very gates of Rome. * 
servitude of the twelve Etruscan dries, as well Fabian family, which had given so many 
as the other Etruscan insignia of royalty. (Dionys. Rome, and which had taken so prominent a pan. 
iii. 57; Fior. i. 5.) It should be observed that on the late war, now came forward mid offerna to - 
this subject the accounts are very various ; and some lieve the commonwealth from th jahwaaw Pg »J 
have even doubted the whole story of this Etruscan ance. The whole family appeal^ before tw ee 
conquest, because Livy does not mention it That and by the mouth of their chief, Caew ramus, 
historian*, however, when he speaks of the resumption consul for the third time, declared, for 

of the war under Servius Tullius, includes the other tinual rather thau a large guart was^req»"~ 0 
Etruscans with the Veientines, as parties to the truce the Veientine war, they were wiitog ***** 
which bad expired (“ belium cum Vdentibu* (jam the duty and to maintain the m^jewy 01 188 
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name, without calling upon the state for either*sal- 
diets or money. The senate ^tibsjcfully accepts! 
the offer. On the following moving 306 Fabii mat 
in the vestibule of the consul’s house. As they 
passed through the city to the place of their dee* 
t ination, they stopped at the capitol and offered up 
vows to the gods for the success of their enterprise. 
Then they passed out of Borne by the right arch of 
the Porta Carmentalis, and proceeded straight to the 
liver Cremera, where there was a Bpot that seemed 
adapted by nature as a fortress for their little gar. 
rison. It appears, however, that the Fabii were 
accompanied by their clients and adherents, and 
the whole band probably amounted to 3000 or 4000* 
(Dionys. is. 15; P. Dia«c. I. v. Scelerata 
The place which they chose os the station of their 
garrison was a precipitous hill which seemed to 
have been cut and isolated by art; and they farther 
strengthened it with entrenchments and towers. 
The spot has been identified with great probability 
by Nardini, and subsequently by other topographers, 
with a precipitous hill about 6 miles from Horae, on 
the left of the Via Flstminia, where it is traversed 
by the Cremera (now the Vakha), and on the 
right bank of that stream. It is the height which 
commands the present Osteria della Vulehetta. 
(Nibby, ]>intomi di Roma , vol. iii. p. 399; Iannis, 
J'trwna , vol. i. p. 43.) 

The position here taken up by the Fabii not only 
enabled them to put a complete stop to the ma- 
rauding expeditions of the Veientines, but even to 
commit depredations themselves on the territory of 
Veil. The Veientines having made many vain at- 
tempts to di* lodge them, at length implored the 
succour of the Etruscans; but the Fabii on their 
Bide were supported by a consular army under Ae- 
milius, and the Veientines and their allies were de- 
feated. 'Ibis success rendered the Fabii still more 
enterprising. After occupying their fortress two 
y^ars with impunity they began to extend their 
excursions ; and the Veientines on their side 
Bought to draw them onwards, in which they at 
length succeeded. By a feigned flight, they en- 
ticed the Fabii into an ambuscade and Blew them. 
13th Feb. b.c, 476. (0 v.Fast. ii. 195, sqq.; Liv. 
ii. 48—50; Dionys. ix. 16 — 19; Florus, i. 12, &c.) 

Elated with this success, the Veientines, united 
with the Etruscans, now marched towards Rome 
^d pitched their camp on the Janiculan hill, at a 
distance of only 6 stadia from the city. Thence pass- 
mg the Tiber, they penetrated as far as the ancient 
temple of Hope, which stood near the modem Porta 
Maggiore. Here an indecisive action took place, 
which was renewed at the Porta CJollina with the 
“me result; but two engagements of a more de- 
cisive character on the Janiculan hill obliged the 
*”ifid army to retreat In the following year the 
veientines allied themselves with the Sabines, but 
*ere completely defeated under the walls of their 
°wn city by the consul Pub. Valerius. The war 
was brought to a termination in the following year, 
j? Mi® consulship of C. Manlius, who concluded with 
em a truce of 40 years, the Veientines engaging 
Pay a tribute in com and money. (Liv. ii. 
51 -54; Dionys. ix. S3, sqq.) 

nut such terms were merely nominal, and in a 
sn'm kostilities were renewed. We hear of 
roe forays made by the Veientines in b.c. 442 
lV * bat there was no regular war till 
en years later, when the Veientines, who were at 
1 “me governed by Lars, or King, ToJumnius, 
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excite d the Roman to vefafa fi 

the iSlwftiSSfc 
sadoca who M htm dispatched to deHtonA an 
explanatkA. Both sides flew to arms; one ar'foro 
obstinate engagements mmAi hot the 
bod been joined by the- ihiiari afoot weto orawMftt. 
in a decisive battle trader the wails of Fidenae, in 
which Toluumiua toto kiW by tWftaman military 
tribune, A. Ctamlhis Cessna. (Liv. iv. 17—19; 
cf. Proper*, iv. Hh 22, eqoA 

T hree years aftoiwards,Jtone being afflicted wit & 
a wj^re pestilepee, the Vreentira* and Fidenatei 
emboldened to waroh upon it, and encamped: 
Iwfore the Porto OolUfia; but on the appearance of 
a Roman array under tbs dictator A ulus Servflius, 
they retreated. Servilius having pursued and routed*: 
them near Momentum, marched to Fidenae, which 
he at length succeeded in taking by means of a 
run iml us or mine. (Liv. iv. 22.) 

Although the Veientines obtained a truce after 
this event, yet they soon violated it, and began to 
commit depredations in the Roman territory, B. o. 
427 ; and even defeated a Roman arm/ whose ope- 
rations had been paralysed through the dissensions 
of the three military tribunes who commanded it. 
The Fiden&tes now rose and massacred all the Ro- 
man colonists, and again allied themselves with the 
Veientines, who had also enlisted a great number 
of Etruscan volunteers in their service. These 
events occasioned great alarm at Rome. Mamercua 
Aemilius was created dictator, and, marching against 
the enemy, encamped in the peninsula formed by 
the confluence of the Anio and the Tiber. Between 
this spot and Fidenae a desperate battle was fought: 
stratagems were employed on both sides; but at 
length the allies were completely defeated, and the 
Romans entered the gates of Fidenae along with the 
flying enemy. The city was sacked and destroyed 
and the inhabitants bold as slaves; but on the other 
hand the Romans granted the Veientines a truce 
of 20 years. (Liv. iv. 31 — 35.) 

At the expiration of this truce, the Romans re- 
solved to subdue Veii, as they had done Fidenae, 
and it was besieged by an army commanded by six 
military tribunes. At this news the national as- 
sembly of the Etruscans met at the fane of Vol- 
tiimna, to consider what course they should pursue. 
The Veientines had again resorted to the regal 
form of government; but unfortunately the person 
whom they elected for their king, though rich and 
powerful, had incurred the hatred of the whole 
Etruscan nation by his oppressions and imperions 
manners, but especially by hiB having hindered the 
performance of certain sacred games. The Etrus- 
cans consequently declared that, unless he was de- 
posed* they should afford the Veientines no assist- 
ance. But the latter weie afraid to adopt this 
resolution, and thus they were abandoned to their 
fate. Nevertheless, they contrived to prolong the 
siege for a period of ten years, during which the 
Romans were several times discomfited. It ia 
worthy of remark that it was during this siege that 
the Roman soldiers, being obliged to pass the winter 
out of Rome, first received a fixed regular stipend. 
The Capenates, the Falisci, and the Tarquinienses in 
vain endeavoured to relieve the beleaguered city. 

The length of the siege had begun to weary 
the Romans, when, according to the legend, the 
means of its capture was suggested by an extraordi- 
nary portent. The waters of Lake Albanus swelled, 
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to such an extent that they threatened to inundate 
the surrounding oountry. The oracle of Delphi was 
consulted on tlie occasion, and the response involved 
not only the immediate subject of the application, 
but also the remoter one of the capture of Veii. 
According to the voice from the sacred tripod, that 
city would be taken when the waters of the lake 
were made to flow off without running directly 
into the sea; and the prophecy was confirmed by 
the revelation of a Veientine haruspex made daring 
the interval of the embassy to Delphi. All that we 
can infer from this narrative is that the formation of 
the emissary for draining the Alban lake was con- 
temporary with the siege of Veii [cf. Alban ua La- 
cub, Vol. I. p. 32] : the rest must be referred to 
the propensity of the ancients to ascribe every great 
event to the intervention of the gods; for we have 
already seen that Fidenae was captured by means 
of a cuniculus, a fact which there does not appear to 
be any valid reason to doubt, and therefore the emis- 
sary of the lake cannot be regarded as haring first 
suggested to the Romans the method of taking a 
city by mine. 

The houonr of executing this project was re- 
served for the dictator M. Fortus Camillas. For- 
tune seemed to have entirely deserted the Veion- 
tines; for though the pleading of the Capenates 
and Faliaci on their behalf had made some impres- 
sion on the national assembly of the Etruscans, their 
attention was diverted in another direction by a 
sadden irruption of the Cisalpine Gauls. * Mean- 
while Camillas, having defeated some bodies of 
troops who endeavoured to relieve Veii, erected a 
line of forte around it, to cut off all communication 
with the surrounding country, and appointed some 
corps oLminers to work continually at the cunicu- 
lus. when the mine was completed, be ordered a 
picked body of his most valiant soldiers to penetrate 
through it, whilst he himself diverted the attention 
of the inhabitants by feigned attacks in different 
quarters. So skilfully had the mine been directed 
that the troops who entered it emerged iu the temple 
of Juno itself, in the highest part of the citadel. 
The soldiers who guarded the walls were thus taken 
in the roar; the gates were thrown open, and the c i»y 
soon filled with Romans. A dreadful massacre en- 
sued ; the town was sacked, and thoee citizens who 
bad escaped the sword were Bold into slavery. The 
image of Juno, the tutelary deity of Veii, was car- 
ried to Roms and pomnmsly installed on Mount 
Aventine, where a magnificent temple was erected 
to her, which lasted till the abolition of paganism. 
(Uv.v. 8, 12, W, 15—22; Cic. Dio. L 44, ii. 82; 
Plat Com. 6, sq.; Klor. i. 12.) 

Veil was captured in the year 396 b. a Its 
territory was divided among the citizens of Rome 
at the Ate of seem jugera per head. A great de- 
bate araw between theaenate and the people whether 
Veii should be repopolated fey Roman citizens, and 
thus made m it were a second capital; but at the 
persuasion of Camillas the project w we abandoned. 
Bat though tike city was deserted, its buildings were 
not destroyed, as is shown fey several facte. Thus, 
after the battle of the Ailia and the taking of Rome 
by the Gads, the greater part of the Romans retired 
to Veil and fortified themselves there; and when 
the Gaols were expelled, the question was mooted 
whether Rome, which had been reduced to ashes, 
should be abandoned, and VeH converted into a new 
capital Bat the eloquence of Camillas again de- 
cided the Romans for the negative, and the question 
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was set at rest for ever. This took place fa n c 
889. Some refractory citizens, however, who di*. 
liked the trouble of rebuilding their own houses at 
Rome, took refuge in the empty ones of V«i, *.-4 
set at nought a senatusconsnltum ordering them 
to return; but they were at length compelled 
to come back by a decree of capital punishment 
against those who remained at Veii beyond a day 
prescribed. (Liv. v. 49, sqq., vi. 4 .) J 

From this time Veii was completely deserted and 
went gradually to decay. Cioero (ad Fan. xvi. 9 ) 
speaks of the measuring of the Veientine territory for 
distribution; and it was probably divided by Gaesir 
among bis soldiers in b. c. 45. (Pint Coes, 57 .) 
Propertius also describes its walls as existing fa his 
time; but the space within consulted cf fields where 
the shepherd fed his flock, and which were then under 
the operation of the decempeda (iv. 10. 29). It is, 
however, rather difficult to reconcile this chronology’ 
unless there were two distributions. Caesar ako 
appears to have planted a colony at the ancient city, 
and thus arose the second, or Roman, Veii, which 
seems to have been considerable enough to sa&am 
an assault during the ware of the triumvirs. The 
inhabitants were again dispersed, and the colony 
was not re-erected till towards the end of the reign 
of Augustus, when it resumed the name of mnni- 
dpium Augustan' VrietSa, ae appears from inscrip- 
tions. (Cf. Auct. de Coionug.) When Floras, who 
flourished in the reign of Hadrian, asserts ( 1 . 12 ) that 
scarcely a vestige remained to mark the spot where 
Veii once stood, he either writes with great careless- 
ness or is alluding to the ancient and Etruscan Veii. 
The existence of the mnnicipiom in the reigns of 
Augustus and Til*riuB is attested by several monu- 
ments discovered in its ruins; and some inscriptions 
also found there show that it was in existence at least 
as late os the reign of Constantius Chlorus The 
monuments alluded to consist partly of sculptuies 
relating to those emperors and their families, and 
partly of inscriptions. Amongst the latter the 
most important is now preserved ip the Cspitolme 
Museum at Rome, recording the admission of Cbiu* 
Julius Gelotes, a freedman of Augustus, to the 
office of an Augustalis, by the centnmviri of veil. 
It is dated in the consulship of Gaetulicos and 
Cslviaius Sabinas, a.U.c. 779—b. a 26 , or the 
1 8th tear of the reign of Tiberius. It is pnblijW 
by Fabretti (Inter, p. 170), hut more correctly from 
the original by Nibby in his Dmton* ( vo1 ' 

iil p. 409). The accents ore worthy of nde. 
the centumrira whose names are subscribed to t 
decree are those of two of the Tarqultian family, 
namely, M. Tarquitius fiatarninus and T. 
quitius Rufus. This fondly, whkdi ^ 

brated writer on Etruscan divination w 

iii. 7 ), seems to have belonged to Veil and 
enjoyed considerable importance there, as 
inscription! relating to it hare been J * 

,,it. ?!/!!»« 

Taurus in the reign of Clamhu s^and. j a t he 
condemned under the law of 44 ) 

reign of Kero. (Tae. -fij’ 1 ' **• Jv /gofcbel, 
There are various orins of the Tarqtu 

D. N. V, p. 822-) Aftor the ere of Ocre^ 
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we have no notices of Veil except in the Tab, Peu- 


ueograpnoa or 
was probably destroyed by the Lombards. At the 
beginning of the 11 th century a castle was erected 
on the precipitous and isolated hill on the S. side 
of Veii, which was called la Isola, and is now 
known by the name of the Isola Famese. 

Sir William Gel! was the first who gave to exact 
plan of Veii in the Memorie delVIstituto (Paso. 1.), 
and afterward* in his Topography of Rome it* 
Vicinity . He tiaced the vestiges of the ancient 
walls, which were composed of irregular quadrilateral 
masses of the local tufa, some of which Were from 9 
to 11 feet in length. Mr. Dennis, however, failed t> 
discover any traces of them (Etruria, voL L p. $£ltod 
describes the stone used in the forttfic^fi#s if Veii, 
as being out into smaller pieces than Utop ia other 
Etruscan cities. These remains, which are prinei- 
pally to be traced in the N. and E., as well as the 
streams and the outline of the cliffs, determine the 
extent of the city in a manner that cannot be mis- 
taken. They give a circumference of about 7 miles, 
which agrees with the account of Dionysius, before 
referred to, when he compares the size of Veii with 
that of Athens. It has been debated whether the 
isolated rock, called the Isola Fames * , formed part of 
the city. Nibby ( Dinlomi , vol. iii. p. 424) and others 
are of opinion that it was the arx or citadel. On 
the other hand Sir William Gell and Mr. Dennis 
bold that this could not have been the case ; and it 
must be confessed that the reasons advanced by the 
latter (vol. i. p. 42, note 5) appear decisive ; namely, 
1, the Isola is separated from the city by a deep 
glen, so that, bad it been thff citadel, Catnillus by 
its capture would not have obtained immediate pos- 
session of the town, as we learn from Livy’s narrative, 
before referred to, that he did : 2 , the remains of 
Etruscan tombs on the Isola show that it must have 
been a cemetery, and consequently without the walls. 
The two authorities last cited identify the citadel 
with the hill now called the Piazza d' A rmi at the 
SE. extremity of the town, in the angle formed by 
the junction of the stream culled Fosso dc due Fossi 
with that called Fosso di Forme. Uo. These two 
streams traverse the southern and eastern boun- 
daries of ancient Veii. The latter of these streams, 
or F osso di Formello, is thqnght to be the ancient 
Cremera. The other rivulet rises at La Torretta , 
about 12 miles from Rome. Near Veii it forms a fine 
cataract, precipitating itself over a rock about 80 
feet high. From thiB spot it runs in a deep channel 
among precipices, and separates the Isola from the 
rest of Veii. It then receives the Rivo del Pino or 
della Stortu, whence its name of Fosso de' due Fossi. 
After joining the Fosso di Formello , or Cremera, 
the united stream is now called La Valca , and 
falls into the Tiber about 6 miles from Rome, near 
the Via Flaminia. 

Topographers have discovered 9 gates, to which 
they hare assigned Imaginary names from local cir- 
cumstances. It would be impossible to explain the 
«*act sites of these gates without the assistance of 
* plan, and we shall therefore content ourselves with 
enumerating them in the order in which they occur, 
premising only that all writers do not call them 
ahke. The westernmost gate, called the Porto de* 
oWfe Pagi, from its being supposed to have led to the 
«jstnct called the Septem Pagi, is situated near the 
' r ? n f e dell Isola. Then proceeding round the S. side 
<Jt the city, the next gate occurs near the Fosso ddV 
i*ola,' and, from its leading to the rode of Isola, which, 
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as we have seen, was thought hf some 

Camptma; and s&ar that, by tire JVtotodT Areas, ia 
the Porta Fidsnefar Nwr this spot was dkcoveted, in 
1640, the curious jMsne called La ScakUa. Only 
eight steps of ncMM^UKsaonry, seated high in the 
cliff, remain, the lower pat* having fallen with the 
cliff. After passing the Piazza & irai, in traver sing 
the northern side of the city by the valley of the 
Camera, tbe£*te*efceuf in the following order : the 
Porta di Pkm Pertusn ; the Porta dsMs Art 
| Mu kit ; the Porta, Cepmatz; the Porta dtf Colam* 

| barto, so namtad from the columbarium near it 5 
f lastly the Porta Sutrina, not far from the Ponte 
di Ff/mnello. 

The Munkapium Veiene, which succeeded the 
ancient town, was undoubtedly smaller ; for Roman 
sepulchres and columbaria, which must have been 
outside the Municipium, have been discovered within 
the walls of Etruscan Veii. It was perhaps not 
more than 2 miles in circumference. On the spot 
probably occupied by the Forum, were discovered 
the colossal heads of Augustus and Tiberins, and 
the colossal statue of the latter, crowned with oak 
and in a sitting posture, which are now in the Vati- 
can, in the corridor of the Museo Chiaramonte. 
Several other fragments of statues have been found, 
as well as 24 marble columns, 12 of which now 
adorn the Piazza Colonna at Rome, and the rest are 
employed in the Chapel of the Sacrament in the new 
Basilica of St. Paul. 

The remains of Etruscan Veii are portions of the 
walls, the bridge near the Porta di Pietra Pertusa , 
the bridge, or tunnel, called Ponte Sodo , and the 
tombs and sepulchral grottoes. Of the walls we have 
already spiken. The remains of the bridge consist 
of a piece of wall about 20 feet wide on the bank 
of the stream, which seems to have formed the pier 
from which the arch sprung, and some large blocks 
of hewn tufo which lie in the water. The piers of 
the bridge called Ponte rormeUo are also possibly 
Etruscan, but the arcli is of Roman brickwork. The 
Ponte Sodo is a tunnel in the rock through which 
the stream flows. Nibby ( Dintomi , vol. iii. p. 433), 
describes it as 70 feet long, 20 wide, and 15 high 1 
but Mr. Dennis, who waded through it, says that it 
is 240 feet long, 12 to 15 wide and nearly 20 high 
( Etruria , vol. i. p. 14). It is in all probability an 
Etruscan excavation, or has at all events been enlarged 
by art. An ancient road ran over it ; and from above 
it is scarcely visible. No trace remains of the cuni- 
culus of Oamillus. The vicinity of Veii abounds 
with tombs excavated in the rock, and sepulchral 
tumuli, some of which are Roman. Among the 
tombs is a very remarkable one, discovered in the 
winter of 1842, and still open to inspection. It 
consists of a long passage in the tumulus, or mound, 
called Poggio Michele , leading to a door in the mid- 
dle of £he mound, and guarded at each end by sculp- 
tured lions. This is the entrance to a low dark 
chamber, hewn out of the rock, the walls of which 
are covered with paintings of the most grotesque 
character, consisting of horses, men, sphinxes, dogs, 
leopards, &c. On either side a bench of rock, about 
2$ feet high, projects from the wall, cm esoh of 
which, when the tomb was first opened, a skeleton 
reposed ; but these soon crumbled into dust. Ofre 
of them, from the arms lying near, was the remains 
of a warrior ; the other skeleton was probably that of 
his wife. On the floor were large jam ooritatohig 
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human ashes, and also several small vases of the 
most archaic Etruscan pottery. Within Was another 
smaller chamber also containing cinerary urns. A 
complete description of this remarkable sepulchre will 
be found in Mr. Dennis's Etruria (vol. i. ch. 2). 

For the histoiy and antiquities of Veii the follow, 
ing works may be consulted ; Nibby, Dintomi di 
Bam*, vol. in., and Viaggio Antiquario, vol. i. ; 
Canine, Vantica Citta di Veji deacritta ; Abeken, 
Mittelitalien ; Muller, Etrusker ; Sir W. Gell, 
Topography of Rome and its Vicinity ; Dennis, Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, [T. H. D.] 

VELATODURUM, in Gallia, is placed by the 
Antoni ne I tin. on the road from Vesontio (Beaanpm) 
to Epunandnodorum ( Afandeure ) xxii. from Be- 
sangon and xii. from Afandeure. But these two 
numbers exceed the distance between Beaanqon 
and Afandeure. The termination durum seems to 
show that Velatodurum was on a stream ; and 
D*Anville conjectures that it is near Clereved on the 
Doubt, where there is a place named Pont-pierrt. 
But this is merely a guess. [ErAMAXuromr- 
KCif.j fG. L.] 

VELAUNI, a people mentioned in the Trophy of 
the Alps (Plin. iii. 20 ), between tne NeruBii and 
Suetri. If the geographical position of these people 
oonesponds to their position in Pliny’s list of tribes, 
we know in a general way where to place them. 
[Nexubk; Surnu.] [G. L.] 

VELDIDENA, one of the most important towns 
of Rhaetia, on the southern bank of the river Genua, 
and on the road leading from Tridentum to Augusta 
Vmdeliconun. (Ft Ant. pp. 258 , 259 , 275 , 280.) 
According to coins which have been found on its 
rite, it was made a Roman colony with the surname 
Augusta, Its Bite is now occupied by the convent 
of Wilden in the neighbourhood of Fnspruck. on 
the little river Sihl (See Roschmann, Veldidena 
Urbs antiqmssma Avgusti Colorda , Ulm, 1744 , 
4to.) [L. S.] 

VELEIA ( Eth. Veleias, fitis : Ru. near Monte- 
polo), a town of Liguria, situated on the frontiers of 
Gallia Cisalpina, about 20 miles S. of Placentia 
(Piacenea), in the hills which form the lower slopes 
of the Apennines. The Veleiates are mentioned by 
Pliny among the Ligurian tribes ; and in another pas- 
sage he speaks of u oppidum Veleiaiinm," which was 
remarkable for the longevity of some of its inhabitants 
(viL 49. a. 50). He there describes it ss situated 
** circa PlaoentUm in collibus,” but Its precise site 
wae unknown until its remains were discovered in 
1760. From the mode in which these are buried, 
it seems certain that the town was overwhelmed by 
a vast landslip from the neighbouring mountain. 
Systematic excavations on the spot, which have been 
carried on sines 1760, have brought to light several 
buildings of the ancient city, including the amphi- 
theatre, a basilica, the forum, and several temples: 
and the great number of bronze ornaments and im- 
ptanents of a domestic kind, as well as statues, 
hosts, which have bean discovered on tlie spot, 
have given celebrity to Velria as the Pompeii of 
Northern Italy. Unfortunately the great weight of 
the superincumbent mm has crushed In tbs build- 
ings, so that ell the upper pert of them is destroyed, 
and the larger statues have suffered severely from the 
asms canes. The inacriptfoos found time attest that 
Velria was a flourishing ummdpal town in the first 
centuries of the Boman Empire. Oos of these is of 
pseniiar interest as obtaining a detailed account of 
of a laigs sum of meoey by tbs em* 
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peror Trajan in the purchase of lands for the main, 
tenance of a number of poor children of both mm 
This remarkable document contains the names of 
numerous farms and villages in the neighbourhood 
of Veleia, and shows that that town was the capital 
of an extensive territory (probably the same once held 
by the Ligurian tribe of the Veleiates) which was 
divided into a number of Pagi, or rural districts 
The names both of these and of the various “ fundi” 
or farms noticed are almost uniformly of Roman 
origin, — thus affording a remarkable proof bow 
completely this district had been Romanised before 
the period in question. The Tabula Alimentaiia 
Trajana, as it is commonly called, has been re- 
peatedly published, and illustrated with a profusion 
of learning, especially by De Lama. (Tavola AUmen- 
taria Veleiate detta Trajana , 4to. Parma. 1819.) 
A description of the ruins and antiquities has been 
published by Antohni (Le Bovine di Vettja, Milano, 
1819). The coins found at Veteia are very nuroerom, 
but none of them later than the time uf Probus • 
whence it is reasonably inferred that the catastrophe 
which buried the city occurred in the roign of that 
emperor. [E. H. ft.] 

VELIA (OddAia, or O^fAeia, Ptol. ii. 6 . § 65 ), 
a town of the Cariati in Hispania TarraconensU, on 
the road from Pomprio to Astnricn ( Fein. Ant . p. 
454, where it is called Beteia). (Of. Plin. iii. 8. t. 
4: Geogr. Rav. iv. 45.) Variously identified with 
Viana, Bemedo, and Fnrio. [T. H. D.] 

VELIA ('TrfAi f or ’KA«a : Eth, \*\4nys or 
’EXcdnfs, Veliensis: CasteW a Mass della Brveca\ 
one of the principal of the Greek colonies in South- 
ern Italy, situated on*he shores of the Tyrrhenian 
sea, about midway between Posidonia and Pjxus 
Tliere is some uncertainty respecting the com it 
form of the name. Strabo tells ns that it was on- 
ginally called Hyele (*T*Aw), but was in bis day calM 
Elea ( *EA«i), and Diogenes Laertius also says that 
it was at first called Hyele and afterwards Elen. 
(Strab. vL p. 252 ; Diog. Laert. ix. 5 . § 28 , Si-ph 
B. a. r.) But it is certain from the evidence of it-, 
coins, which nniformly bear the legends *TEAH and 
TEAHTON, that ths name of Hyele continued m 
use among the people themselves as long as the city 
continued ; while, on ths other hand, the name of TA*a 
is already found in Scylax (p. 4. § 12), and w*™ 
to have been certainly that in use among Attic 
writers from an early period, where the Elestic 
school of philosophy rendered the nsme fond*"; 
Strabo also tells us that some authors wrote ui 
name Ele (*EAij), from a fountain of 
this form, compared with *NAn and the 
Velia, seems to show dearly that the diversity 
from the Aeriio Digamma, which was 


names arose irom uw awuu t - 

protabl; originally prefix«l to tho name, «■* .”» !T 
tatoad In the to tUtrf ttalta"*®' 


while it 
ter, 


Hales of Cicero (Ak*to\ of P*JSZ** 
written ’EA*rr bvStraboaod 
of Bysastium. (Cic. ad Bom. vh. 9®i j* mtrB hes 
*54.) Others, however, derived It fit® the marsh 
at the mouth of the ssihs men 

a wholly «a»rito. It W» * «j- 
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patriation of the inhabitants of that city in order to 
avoid falling under the Persian ybke, at the time of 
the conquest of Ionia by Harpagus, b. c. 544. The 
Phocaean emigrants proceeded in a body to Corsica, 
where they had already founded the colony of Alalia 
about 20 years before; and in the first instance 
established themselves in that island, bat, having 
provoked the enmity of the Tyrrhenians aftd Cartha- 
ginians by their piracies, they sustained such severe 
loss in a naval action with the combined fleets of j 
these two powers, that they found themselves com- | 
pelled to abandon the colony. A part of the erm- j 
grants then repaired to Msu»silia (which was also a ! 
Phocaean colony), while the remainder, after a tem- 
porary halt at Rhegium, proceeded to found the n^w 
colony of Hyele or Velia on the 4oast of Lucania. 
This is the account given by Herodotus (i. 164 — 
167), with which that cited by Strabo from A« 
tiochus of Syracuse substantially agrees. (Strab. 
v ; . p. 254.) Later writers have somewhat con- 
fused the narrative, and have represented the foun- 
dation of Massilia and Velia as contemporaneous (Hv - i 
gin. ap. A. GelL x. 16; Ammian. Marc. xv. 9. § 7); 
but there is no doubt that u»e account above given is 


degree confirmed by the faat that Velia Who certainly 
admitted at an early perioc^^hough ooca- 

sion we know not) to theratfiaDoe of Boise, and 
appears to hate maintained very friendly relations 
with that city. It was from thence, in common 
with Neapolis, that the tomans habitually derived 
the priestesses of Ceres, whose worship was of Creek 
origin. (Ck. pro JM. 24; Val. Max. i. 1. § L) 
Cicero speaks of Velia as a well -known instance of a 
“ frMerata civitas,” and we find »t mentioned in the 
Smaid Punic War as one of those which wott® bound 
hj ‘-.-aiy Ui contribute their quota of ships to the 
IioqpMi fleet. t (Cic. 1. c.; Liv. xxvi. 39.) It even- 
-'-rily received the Homan franchise, apparently in 
virtue uf the Lex Julia, b. c. 90. (Cic. lo) 
Under the Roman government Volia continued to be 
a tolerably flourishing town, and seems to have been 
from an early period noted for its mild and salu- 
b: Hus climate. Thus we are told that P. Aemi- 
ucm was ordered tc go there by his physicians for the 
benefit of his health, and we find Horaoe making 
inquiries about it as a substitute for Baiac, (Plut. 
A emit. 39; Hor. Ep. i. 15. 1.) Cicero’s friend Tre- 
bat ins had a villa there, and the great orator him- 


tlie correct one. Scyiax* alone represents Veha as a 
colony of Thurii. (Scyl. 4. § 12.) If this be not 
altogether a mistake it must refer to the admission 
at a later period of a body o( fresh colonists from 
that city; but of this we find no trace in any other 
author. The exact date of the foundation of Velia 
cannot be determined, as we do not know how long 
the Phocaeons remained in Corsica, but it may be 
placed approximately at about 540 b. c. 

There is no doubt that the settlers ut Velia, like 
those of the sister colony of Massilia, followed the 
example of their parent city, and devoted themselves 
assiduously to the cultivation of commerce ; nor that 
the city itself quickly became a prosperous and flou- 
rishing place. The great abundance of the silver 
coins of Velia still in existence, and which are found 
throughout the S. of Italy, is in itself sufiicient evi- 
dence of this fact; while *he circumstance that it 
became the seat of a celebrated school of philosophy, 
the leaders of which continued through successive 
generations to reside at Velia, proves that it must 
have been a place of much intellectual refinement 
and cultivation. But of its history we may be said 
to know absolutely nothing. Strabo tells us that it 
was remarkable for its good government, an advan- 
tage for which it was partly indebted to Parmenides, 
who gave his fellow-citizens a code of laws which 
the magistrates from year to year took an oath to 
°hey. (Strab. vl p. 254; I)iog. Laert. ix. 3. § 23.) 
But the obscure story concerning the death of Zeno, 
the disciple <if Parmenides, who was put to death by 
a tyrant named Nearchus or Diomedon, would seem 
to show that it was not free from the same kind of 
violent interruptions by the rise of despotisms as 
were common to most of the Greek cities. (Diog. 
Laert ix. 5 ; Cio. Taec. ii. 22.) Strabo also tells us 
that the Eleans came off victorious in a contest with 
the Posidonians, but of the time and circumstances 
this we are wholly ignorant; and he adds that 
thqy maintained their ground against the Lucanians 
aba (Strab. Lo.) If this is oorreet they would 
have been one of the few Greek cities® which pre- 
their national existence against those barbs- 
nana, but their name is not fraud in the eoauty 
historical notices that we possess of the Ware be- 
the Lu canians and the cities of Magna 
Gbbcuu But the atatemeat of Strabo is in mmm 


dclf repeatedly touched there on his voyages along 
tne coast of Italy. (Cic. Verr. ii. 40, v. 17, ad 
Fam. vii. 19, 20, ad Ait. xvi. 6, 7.) It appears to 
have been at this period still a place of some trade, 
and Strabo tells us that the poverty of the soil com- 
pelled the inhabitants to turn their attention to 
maritime affairs and fisheries. (Strab. vi. p. 254.) 
It is probable that the same cause had in early times 
co-operated with the national disposition of the 
Phocaean settlers to direct their attention especially 
to maritime commerce. We hear nothing more of 
Velia under the Roman Empire. Its name is found 
in Pliny and Ptolemy, but not in the Itineraries, 
which may, however, probably proceed from its se- 
cluded position. It is mentioned in the Liber Colo- 
niarum (p. 209) among the Praefecturae of Lucania; 
and its continued existence as a municipal town is 
proved by inscriptions. (Mommsen, Inscrip. It. N. 
190, App. p. 2.) It became an episcopal see in the 
early ages of Christianity, and still retained that 
dignity as late as the time of Gregory the Great 
(a. d. 599). It is probable that the final decay of 
Velia, like that of Paestum, was owing to the ravages 
of the Saracens in the 8th and 9th centuries. Tlie 
bishopric was united with that of Capaocio, which 
had succeeded to that of Paestum. (Miinter, FeLa, 
pp. 69—73.) During the middle ages there grew 
up on the spot a fortress which was called Cattail a 
Mare della Brucca , and whiph still serves to mark 
the site of the ancient city. 

The ruins of Velia are situated on a low ridge of 
hill, which rises about a mile and a half from the 
mouth of the river Almto (the apeient Hales), and 
half a mile from the coast, which here forms a 
shallow but spacious bay, between the headland 
formed by the Monte della Stella and the rocky 
point of Portioello near Asce*. The mediaeval 
castle and village of Catted 1 a Maw delta Brucqa 
occupy the point of this hill nearest the sea. The 
outline of the ancient walls may be traced at inter* 
yak round the hill for their whole extent. Their 
cult is not above two miles, and it ia most iikajy that 
this was the old city or acropolis, and thi* m the 
day. of its prosperity it had wngidscsMs wbarfy, 
gweeudlT in the direction of its port It is ' 

tbattbis tfu so artificial basin, like that ti itt&r 
pontum, and its sits is in aU profiaWiy^WM W 
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a marshy pool which still exists between the ruins of 
the ancient city and the mouth of the A lento. This 
river itself, however, was sufficient to afford a shelter 
and place of anchorage for shipping in ancient times 
(Cic. ad Att. xvi. 7), and is still resorted to for the 
same purpose by the light vessels of the country. 
No other rains exist on the site of the ancient city 
except some masses of buildings, which, being in the 
reticulated style, are unquestionably of Roman date: 
portions of aqueducts, reservoirs for water, &c. are 
also visible. (The site and existing remains of 
Velia aw described by Miinter, Velia m Lucanien , 
8vo. Alton*, 1818, pp. 15—20, and by the Dnc de 
Luynes. in the Annali delV Institute, 1829, pp. 
381 — 386.) 

It is certain that as a Greek colony Velia never 
rose to a par with the more opulent and flourishing 
cities of Magna Graecia. Its chief celebrity in an- 
cient times was derived from its celebrated school of 
philosophy, which was universally known as the 
Eleatic school. Its founder Xenophanes was indeed 
a native of Colophon, but had established himself at 
Velia, and wrote a long poem, in which he celebrated 
the foundation of that city. (Diog. Laert ix. 2. § 
20.) His distinguished successors Parmenides and 
Zeno were both of them born at Velia, and the same 
thing is Asserted by some writers of Leucippus, the 
founder of the atomic theory, though others repre- 
sent him as a native of Abdera or Melos. Hence 
Diogenes Laertius terms Velia M an inconsiderable 
city, but capable of producing great men ” (ix. 5. § 
28). [E. H.B.] 



COIN OF VELIA. 

VELINUS (Veltno), a considerable river of 
Central Italy, which has its sources in the lofty 
groop of the Apennines between Nursia ( Norcia ) 
and Interocrea ( Antrodoco ). Its actual source is 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the ancient 
Falacrinum, the birthplace of Vespasian, where an 
old church still bears the name of Sfa Maria di 
Fonts Vdmo. The upper part of its course is 
from N. to S.; but near Antrodoco it turns abruptly 
to the W. r pursues that direction as far as Rieti, 
and thence flows about NNW. till it discharges its 
waters into the Nar (Vera) about 3 miles above 
Tend (Interamna) Just before reaching that 
river it forms the celebrated cascade now known as 
the Falls of resets or Cascata delle M armors. 
This water&U Is hi Re present form wholly arti- 
ficial. It was first formed by M\ Cttrius Dentatus, 
who opened an artificial channel for the waters of 
the Velina*, and thus carried off a considerable 
part «f the Laicus VeJimwi, which previously occu- 
pied a great part of the vaBey below Beate. There 
still remained, however, as there does to this day, a 
considerable lake, called the Lacoe Velinos, and 
now known as the Logo di Pit di Lugo. It was 
on the banks of this lake that the villa of Axius, 
the friend of Cicero and Varro, was situated. (Cic. | 
ad Att. iv. 15; Varro, R.B. ii. 1, 8.) Several 
sfnaller lakes still exist a little higher up the 
valley: hence we find Pliny speaking in the plural j 


of the Velini Laous (Plin. iii. 12. a. 17; Tac. 
Ann. i. 79; Vib. Seq. p. 24.) The character and 
conformation of the lower valley of the Velinos am 
fully described in the article Reate. Pliny 
made a complete confusion in his description of the 
Nar and Velinus. [Nar.) The latter river receive 
near Rieti two considerable streams, the Salto and 
the Tur&no: the ancient name of the lint is 
unknown to us, but the second is probably the 
Tolenus of Ovid. ( Fast . vi. 565.) It flows from 
the mountain district once occupied by the Aequi- 
culi, and which still retains the name of Cicolano. 
[Tolknuh.] [E. H. B.l 

VELITRAE (Odiktrpax : Eth. O bsktrpnUs, 
Velitemus : Velletri ), a city of Latium situated on 
the southern slope of the Alban hills, looking over 
the Pomptine Marshes, and on the left of the Vis 
Appia. There can be no donbt that it was included 
within the limits of Latium, as that name was usually 
understood, at least in later times : but there is great 
uncertainty as to whether it was originally a Latin 
or a Volscian city. On the one hand Dionysius 
includes the Velitemi in his list of the thirty cities 
of the Latin League, a document probably derived 
from good authority (Dionys. v. 61). On the other 
hand both Dionysius himself and Livy represent 
Velitrae as a Volscian city at the earliest period when 
it came into collision with Rome. Thus Dionywus, 
in relating the wars of Ancus Mamas with the 
Volscians, speaks of Velitrae as a city of that people 
which was besieged by the Roman king, but sub- 
mitted, and was received to an alliance on favomaolr 
terms. (Id. iii. 41.) Again in b.<j. 494, just about 
the period when its name figures in Dionysius as 
one of the Latin cities, it is mentioned both by that 
author and by Livy as a Volscian city, which h.us 
wrested from that people by the consul P. Virgins 
(Id. vi. 42 ; Liv. ii. 30). According to Livy a Ho- 
man colony was sent there the same year, which was 
again recruited with fresh colonists two years afiei- 
wards. (Liv. ii. 31, 34 ) Dionysius, on the contrmy. 
makes no mention of the first colony, and repiewuts 
that sent in b. c. 492 aa designed to supply the ex- 
hausted population of Velitrae, which had been re- 
duced to a low state by a pestilence. (Dionys. vii. 
13, 14.) It appears certain at all events that Veli- 
txae received a Roman colony at this period ; but it 
had apparently again fallen into decay, as it received 
a second body of colonists in ft. C. 404. (Diod. xjv. 
34.) Even this did not suffice to secure its alle- 
giance to Rome : shortly after the Gaulish war, the 
Roman colonists of Velitrae joined with the Volscians 
in their hostilities, and after a short time broke ou 
into open revolt. (Liv. vi. 13, 21.) They were in- 
deed defeated in n.c. 381, together with tbePrw- 
nestines and Volsoiane, who supported them, and t* 
city was taken the next year («A 22, 29); but th 
history from this time is a continued success 10 ® 
outbreaks and hostile enterprises against ' 

temating with intervals of dubious peace. « 8 
clear that they had really assumed the pmitian 0 . 
independent city, like those of the wig 1 ® 0 
Volscians, and though the Romans * p0 ii ®" d 
more than once taken this city, they did not eg 
restore it to the petition of a Roman colony, 
notwithstanding Its capture in *. 0 . 380, the cm* 
were again in arms in 370, and not only but 
territories of the Latins in alliance with 
even laid siege to Toacuhim. They "*** Jl , orn 
defeated in the field, and Velitme itstif wj 8 ' 
was besieged by a Roman army ; 
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was protracted for more than tworfVAre, and it is not 
quite clear whether the city was taken in the end. 
(Liv. vL 36, 37, 38, 42.) In b. c. 368 they agrin 
broke oat, and ravaged the Roman territories, hut we 
bear nothing of their punishment (Liv. vu. 15): and 
in b. 0. 340, on the outbreak of the great Latin War, 
they are represented as among the first to join in 
the defection.* It in evident indeed that they were 
at this time still a powerful people : their troops 
bora an important part in two sucrebtdve campaigns, 
bat shared in the general defeat of the Latins on the 
banks of the Astura, n. c. 338. (Liv. viii* 3, 12, 13 : 
Fast Capit .) After the close of the war they were 
selected for the severest punishment, on the especial 
ground of their having been originally Roman e&irem. 
Their walls were destroyed, and their local senators 
transported beyond the Tiber, under a severe pe- 
nalty in case of their return. Their place was, how- 
ever supplied by a body of fresh cohmwts, so that 
the city continued to be not less populous than be- 
fore. (Liv. vili, 14.) 

From this time Vehtrae sank into the condition of 
an ordinary municipal town, and we hear little of it 
in history It is mentioned incidentally on occasion 
ot w»me piodigies that occurred there (Lit. m. 38, 
x\xn 1, 9), but with this exception its name is not 
again mentioned tiU the close of the Republic. We 
hear, however, that it was a flourishing municipal 
tour, and it derived some celebrity at the commence- 
ment of the Empire from the circumstance of its 
haung been the native place of the Octaiian family, 
from which the emperor Augustus was descended. 
The Oetavii indeed claimed to be descended from the 
ancient Roman family of the same name ; but it is 
ceit * n that both the grandfather and great-grand - 
fathei of Augustus were merely men of equestrian 
rank, who held municipal magistracies in their native 
town. (Suet. Aug 1, 2 ; Dion Cass. xlv. 1.) Ac- 
er ding to the Liber Colomarum, Velitiae had 
received a fresh body of colonists in the time of the 
Gnu tin; but it continued to retain its municipal 
rank until the reign of Claudius, when it received a 
military colony, and from this time assumed the 
title of a ColoniiC, which we find it bearing in inscrip- 
tions {Lib. Colon, p. 238 ; Zumpt, de Col p 383 ; 
Oiell. Tnscr. 1740, 3652). No mention of the city 
occurs m history under the Roman Empire, but its 
name is found in the geographers, and inscriptions 
t«*»tify that it continued to exist as a flourishing 
town down to near the elose of the Empire. (Strab. 
' P 237 ; Plin. iii. 5 s. 9 ; Sil. IuL vni. 376 ; 
^mby, Dintomi , vol. iii. p. 450.) It appears to 
- subsequently suffered severely from the ravages 
the barbarians, but continued to subsist through- 
the middle ages: and the modern city of Vettetri 
/ , tuples the site of the ancient one, though 
nas no remains of antiquity. Its position is 
ry 8um ^ ar t° that of Lanuvium ( Civita Latrinui), 
th« a P roj0ct,n 8 roc k «“ spur of hill, standing out from 
r ,® ! n ^; e elevated group of the Alban hills, and 
tm« Ml* headland above the plain of the Pomp- 
! ar ®) le ®t w htch lie stretched out beneath it. 
hav« . n8Cn P tlon8 which have been discovered there 
Polished by Cardinal! {Inscrisdom Antiche 
learn^t 10, l823 >- From one of these we 
which * the MIC “ ot poeoeesed an amphitheatre, 
timan IT « hu« as the reign of Valen- 

also ^1*°*™* of lfc «• now visible. It ha* 
88 of thtslyf 4^^ Hercules and Mare, as well 

Plinv n^ lnC ***** 1 •) 
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a wine of great eatoeltence, mfcribf onto t# the Frier- 
man (Phn. xiv. 6* a. 8). , ' " 

VELLA VI or VELATOI* i 
In the passage of Caestt* (A i 
editions have Vriaani, but fiM 
ever is the true form of tk« fftilgthes* VebtmAmm 
the Veilrim (G*AW*) ifell* (p. MX>> m 
Qakmh and Vetrtratfa Cmo&fflfo'Wm subject to 
the Arverni, In Ptolemy (fi/fc § JM|k the name 
hi VeSauui (O iWXaanw), but he fefcfe Jfilte itoxt tw 
the At» ah, which is a great S^AnVilk 

Mays Ahat the djocese <rf Pui roprerih fc» Wk ter- 
ritory ; hut that this cannot be said df 
province of Vellay, which was annexed to L&muedoc 
m the ante- revolutionary division of France, in rise 1 
Notit. of the Provinces of Gallu, the capital 1 of lifer 
Vellavi is Civtias Veliavoruin f KevkssioI. TO L.1 
VELLAUNI. [Velauni.] 
VELLAUNODUNUM, m Gallia In 5® 
Caesar, leaving two legions ard all the baggage at 
Agedincum {Sens'), marches on Genabum {OrUnnsy. 
On the second day ho reaches V ellaunodunum. 
{B. G, vii. II.) In two days Caesar made a vallum 
round Vellaunodunum, and on the third day the 
place surrendered, and the people gave up their 
arms. There is uo evidence about the site of VeL 
launoduoum, except that it was on the road from 
Sens to Orleans, and was reached in the second 
day's march from Sens, and that Caesar reached 
Orleans in two days from Vellaunodunwu. Caesar 
was marching quick. D’Anville conjectures that 
Vellaunodunum may be Beaune , in the old provimo 
of Gdtinois; for Beaune is about 40 Roman miles 
from Sens, and the Roman army would march that 
distance in two days Beaune is named Belna in 
the Pagus Vastn ensis {Gdtmois, Gastinois, F«s- 
tinois ; VAriNCUfti), in the acts of a council held 
at Soissons m 862, and D’AnviUe thinks that Rclua 
may be a con upturn ot Vellauna, which is the name 
of Vellaunodunum, if we cut off the termination 
dunum (D’Anville, Notice , tfc.) [G. L/J 

YELL El A [Vhueia]. 

VE'LLICA (OiriAAuca, Ptol. li. 6. § 51), a town 
of the C&ntabri in Hisp&nia Tarraconensis. Ukcrt 
(ii. pt. i p. 144) pLtoes it in the neighbourhood of 
ViUelba, to the N. of Aguilar de Campo. (T.H.D.] 
VELLOCASSES. [Velocasses.] 
VELOCASSES, as Caesar (B. G. ii. 4) writes 
the name, Vellocasses in Pliny (ir. 18), and in 
Ptolemy OdvvcAioadmot (ii. 8. § 8). Caesar places 
them in the country of the Belgae, and consequently 
north of the Seine. The number of fighting men 
that they could muster in b. c. 57 was estimated at 
10,000, unless Caesar means that they and the 
Veromandui together had this number. In the di- 
vision of Gallia by Augustus, the Velocasses were 
included in Lugduoeusis. Their chief town was 
Rotomagus {Rouen) on the north bank of the SeA is. 
West of the Velooasses were the Caleti, wbos* 
country extended along the coast north of the Seme. 
That part of the country of the Velocasses which 
is between the rivers AndeUe and Owe, became in 
modem times Fea*n Normand and Vexin Frangme, 
the little river Epte forming the boundary between 
the two Vexins. [& L.] 

VELPI MONTES (rd OfeAra tyn, Ptdl. rr. 4. 
g gv g range of mountains on the W* borders of 
Cyrenaica, m which were the sources of the river 
Lathon. [T.H-IK}" 

VELTAE (OdAra ^ Ptol. iii. 5. § 22), a people 
of European Bar nutria, dwelling on both bsche of 
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VENETI 


tile river Bhutan, identical, according to Ukert (iii. I 
pt. ii. p. 435), with the Slavonian Veleti, or Lutizi, | 
who dwelt on the Oder. [T. H. D.] 

VEMA'NIA, a town of Vindelicia, on the road be- I 
tween Augusta Vindeliconrai and Brigantium {It. A nt. 
pp. 237, 251, 259 ; Tab. Pent.), seems to have been a 
place of seme importance, as it was the station of the 
prefect of the third legion, who had to guard the frontier 
from this town to CAmpodunnm. ( Not Imp.) The place 
now occupying the site is called Wangen. [JL. S.] 
VENAFRUM (Ovtvcuppov : Eth. Venafranus : 
Venafro) t an inland city of Campania, situated 
in the upper valley of the Vulturnus, and on the Via 
Latina, 1 6 miles from Casinutn and 18 from Teanum. 
{I tin. Ant. p. 303.) It was the last city of Cam- 
pania towards the N., its territory adjoining on the 
W., that of Casiuum ( S . Germono), which was in- 
cluded in Latium, in the more extended sense of that 
name, and that of Aesemia on the EE., which formed 
part of Samninm. It stood on a hill rising above 
the valley of the Vulturnus, at a short distance from 
the right bank of that river. (Strab. v. p. 238.) 
No mention is found in history of Venafrnm before 
the Roman conquest of this part of Italy, and it is 
uncertain to what people it originally belonged ; but 
it is probable that it had fallen into the hands of the 
Samnites before that people came into collision with 
Rome. Under the Roman government it appears as 
a flourishing municipal town : Cato, the roost ancient 
author by whom it is mentioned, notices it as having 
manufactures of spades, tiles, and ropes (Cato, R. R. 
135) : at a later period it was more noted for its 
oil, which was celebrated as the best in Italy, and 
supplied the choicest tables of the great at Rome 
under the j^mptre. (Hor. Carm. ii. 6. 16, Sat. ii. 
4. 69 ; Jnv. v. 86; Martial, xiii. 98; Strab. v. pp. 238, 
242; Varr. R. R. i. 2. § 6; Plin. xr. 2. s. 3 ) 

The only occasion on which Venafrum figures in 
history is during the Social War, b. c. 88, when it 
was betrayed into the hands of the Samnite leader 
Marius Egnatius, and two Roman cohorts that formed 
the garrison were put to the sword. (Appian, B. C. 
i. 41.) Cicero more than once alludei to the great 
fertility of its territory (Cic. de I^eg. Agr. it. 25, 
pro Plane. 9), which was one of those that the tri- 
bune Rullns proposed by his agrarian law to divide 
among the Roman citizens. This project proved 
abortive, but a colony was planted at Venafrum 
wader Augustus, and the city continued henceforth 
to bear the title of a Colon ia, which is found both in 
Pliny and In inscriptions. (Plin. iii' 5. s. 9 ; Lib. 
Col p« 239; Zumpt, de Colon, p. 347; Mommsen, j 
Inter. R. If. 4643, 4708.) These last, which are very j 
numerous, sufficiently attest the flourishing condition I 
of Venafrum under the Roman Empire : it continued 
to subsist throughout the middle ages, and is still a 
town of about 4000 inhabitants. It retains the an. 
eient site as well as name, but has few vestiges of 
antiquity, except the inscriptions above mentioned 
and some shapeless fragments of an edifice supposed 
to have been an amphitheatre. The inscriptions 
ate published by Mommsen, (/user. M. If. pp. 
243^-249.) [B. H. B.) 

VENANTODUNUM, apparently a town of the 
CatyeachJSiJi in Britannia Romans, perhaps Hun- 
tingdon. Tbs name appears, in the Not. Imp. ; 
though Camden (p. 502; ndtee It a* coined by 
LetawL £T, H.D.) 

VENAftA (Odgnura), a father important town 
in the districted Moriittens in Capped**!*, possessing 
n celebrated temple of Zeus, to which no Jess than 


3000 slaves belonged. The high priest enjoyed an 
annual income of fifteen talents, arising from the 
produce of the lands belonging to the temple. This 
saoerdotal dignity was held for life, and the priest 
was next in rank to the high priest of Comana. 
(Strab. xii. p. 537.) [L. SI 

VENDUM (O Uvlov, Strab. iii. p. 207, vii. p. 
314), a town of the Iapodes in Illyrih, and on the 
borders of Pannonia. It is probably the modem 
Windisch-Gr&tz ; but eome have identified it with 
Brindjel. [T. H. D.l 

VE'NEDAE (O&ev&ai, Ptol. iii. 5. § 19) or 
VENEDI (Tac. Germ. 46; Plin. iv. 13. s. 27), a 
considerable people of European Sarmatia, situ at ed on 
the N. declivity of the mountains named after them 
and along the Sinus Venedicus about the river Chro-’ 
noe, and as far as the E. bank of the Vistula.- They 
were the northern neighbours of the Galindae and Gy- 
thones ; bnt Tacitus was doubtful whether he should 
call them Germans or Sarmatians, though they moie 
resembled the former than the latter in some of their 


customs, as the building of houses, the carrying i.J 
shields, and the habit of going an foot, whilst tin 
Sarmatians travelled on horseback or is waggon*. 
They sought a precarious livelihood by scouring the 
woods and mountains which lay between the Peucini 
and the Fenni. Whether they were the forefathers 
of the Wends is very problematical. (Cf, Schaffarik, 
Slav. Atiherth. L p. 75, seq.,p. 151, seq. Ac., Uebtr 
die Abkunfl der Sloven, p. 24.) [T. H. U] 

VENEUICI MONTES (ri Oi hnM bprj, Pud. 
iii. 5. § 1 5), certain mountains of European Sanim- 
tia, bounding the territory of the Venedae on the S. 
They were probably the low chain of hills vrhn.li 
separates East Prussia from Poland. [T. H. D.] 
tENEDICUS SINUS {Overebikbs k6Kttos, Ptol. 

iii. 5. § 1), a bay of the Sarmatian ocean, or Baltic, 
named after the Venedae who dwelt upon it. It lay 
to the E. of the Vistula, and was in all probability 
the Gtdf of Riga ; a view which is strengthened by 
the name of Vindau belonging to a river and town 
in Cowrland. [T. H. D ] 

VE'NELI. [Unelu.] 

VENELIOCAS1I. [VblocamA*] 
VE'NERIS MONS. [Aphrowsios Mobs] 
VE'NERIS PORTUS. [Pobtvs Vkkbrib-] 
VE'NERiS PROM. [Hispahia, Vol. L p. 1084.J 
VE'NBTI (Oi 4v*rot), a Critic people, whose coun- 
try Caesar names Venetia (B. G. Hi- 9). Tta ' ► 
neti lived on the coast of the Atlantic (A G. «. B4), 


and were one of the Armorio or Maritime state* or 
Celtica. On the south they bordered on the Nam* 
netes or Namietes, on the oast they had theBedones, 
and on the north the Osistnit, who occupied toe 
western part of Bretagne. Strata (iv.p- 195)®*^ 
a great mistake in supposing the Veneti to be Belg 
He also supposes them to be the progenitors of 
Veneti on the coast of the Hadriatic, whom o 
supposed to be Papblagonians ; however, ne g 
all this only as conjecture. The 
Veneti was Dariorigum, afterwards Veneti, 
Vannet [Dariobx«ux.J The river 
have been the southern boundary ©f the Veneti. 

Caesar (B. Q . Hi. 9) describes the coast ofv^e 
as cut up by aestuaries, which interruptedtbe 
munication by land along the share* Most f 
town. (ft. U) w» jlts»tod .t 
tongow of Und or 

tide was up the town* oould not he reachea ^ 
nor could ships reach them during t he 
water wee then too shallow. This is the 
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of the coast of the French depa*tjfi*pt of Mvrbihan, 
which corresponds pretty nearly to Caesar's Venetia. 
On this coast tl»ere are many bays and many “ lin- 
gulae ” as Caesar calls them ( Pomtea ). The most 
remarkable peninsula is Quiberon, which runs \mt 
into the sea near 10 miles, and is insulated at high 
water. The Veneti commanded the sea in these 
parts, and as the necessities of navigation often drove 
vessels to their ports, they made them pay fur the 
shelter. The Veneti had trade with Britain, with 
Devonshire and Cornwall , the parts of the island 
which were nearest to them. They were the most 
powerful maritime state on the Atlantic. 

Their vessels were made nearly flat-bottomed, in 
order that they might the better* take the ground 
when they were left dry by the ebb. The heads 
were very high, and the stems strong built, to stand 
the violence of their seas. The material was oak. 
Instead of ropes they had chain cables, the use 
nt which has been revived in the present cen- 
tury. Strabo (iv. p. 195) writes as if the ropes of the 
rigging were chains, which is very absurd, and is 
contradicted by Caesar, who says that the yards 
weie fastened to the masts by ropes, which the 
Romans cut asunder in the sea-fight with the Ve- 
neti (in. 14). Instead of sails they used skins and 
leather worked thin, either because they had no 
flax and did not know its use, or, as Caesar supposes 
it to be more likely, because flaxen sails were not 
suited for the tempests of that coast. 

The Veneti rose against the Romans in the win- 
ter of b. c. 57, and induced many other neighbour- 
ing states to join them, even the Mortal and Menapii. 
They also sent to Britain for help. Caesar, who 
was absent in Italy during the winter (u.c. 57 — 
56 ), sent orders to build ships on the Loire , probably 
in tlie territory of the Andes, Turones and Carnutes, 
where Ins legions were quartered, and the ships were 
flo' ted down to the Ocean. He got his rowers from the 
Prouncia. In the meantime he came himself into 
tiaiha. He protected his rear against attack by 
sending Labienus to the country of the Tieviri, to 
Iteep the Belgae quiet and to stop the Germans 
from crossing the Rhine. He sent P. Crassus with 
twelve cohorts and a large body of cavalry into 
Aquitania to prevent the Celtae from receiving any 
aid fiom these parts ; and he kept the Unelli 
[Unelu], Curioaolites and Lexovii in check by 
sending Q. Titurius Sabinus into those parts with 
three legions. D. Brutus commanded Caesar’s fleet 
and the Gallic Bhips furnished by the Pictones and 
bantones, and other states that bad been reduced to 
obedience. 

Caesar began the campaign by besieging the 
Venetian towns that were situated on t be extremities 
of the tongues of land; but as the Veneti had abund- 
ance of Bhips, they removed themselves by water 
rom one town to another, when they could no longer 
Resist the besieger. They did this during a great 
part of the summer, and Caesar could not prevent 
aV/° r ^ e . k tt< * not yet got together all his ships. 

tter taking several of their towns he waited for the 
rernamder of his fleet. The Veneti with about 
u of their beet equipped ships came out of 
Jr,,* 0 me et the Romans. The Roman ships 
d . n< J do the Gallic ships any damage by 
t i lo vl "S *he heads of their vessels against them, for 
were too high at the prow and too 
J°ng ; nor could the Romans have attacked them 
tLnT? 8 vooden frameworks on their decks, for 
ne baliic »hipe were too high. The only advantage 
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that the Roman ships had was in the oars, whl*ii the 
Gallic ships had not They could tody trust to 
their sails. The Romans at last fixed sharp- hooks 
at tiie end of kmg poles, and laying hold ef the 
enemy’s rigging with them, and then putting 'their 
own vessels in motion by feb* 1 oars, they cut tba ropes 
asunder, and the yards and sails &li ingrown, the 
Venetian ships were useless. Everything new de- 
pended on courage, to which the Romans had the 
advantage; and rile men were encouraged U* the 
prmun*w of Caesar and t be army, which occupied 
all th^hilK and higher ground which commanded a 
vi'v of the sea. The Roman ships got round the 
\ enetian, two or three about each, for they had the 
advantage in number of vessels, and the men begun 
to board the enemy. Some ships were taken and the 
rest tried to sail away, but a dead calm came on 
ami they could nut stir. A very few ships escaped 
to the land at nightfall. The battle lasted from 
tiie fourth hour m the morning to snnset. Thus 
was destroyed the first naval power that was formed 
on the coast of the Atlantic. The Veneti lost their 
ships, all their young men of fighting age, and most 
of their men of mature age and of rank. They 
surrendered unconditionally. Caesar put to death 
all the members of the Venetian state assembly, on 
the ground that they had violated the law of nations 
by imprisoning Q. Velanius and T. Silius, who had 
been sent into their country in the previous winter 
to get supplies for the Roman troops who were 
quartered along the Loire ( B . G . iii. 7, 8). The rest 
of the people were sold by auotion; all, we must 
suppose, that Caesar could lay hold of. Thus the 
territory of the Veneti was nearly depopulated, and 
an active commercial people was swept from the 
i earth. The Veneti never appear again as a power- 
ful state. When Vercmgetorix was rousing all 
Gallia to come against Caesar at Alesia (b.c. 52), 
the contingent of all the Armoric states, seven or 
eight in number, was only 6000 men (B.G. vii. 75). 

I)ion Cassius (xxxix. 40 — 43) has four chapters 
on the history of this Venetian war, which, as usual 
with him, he puts in confusion, by misunderstanding 
Caesar and making his own silly additions. [G. L.] 

VENETIA (Obcvtria: Eth. OiJfWos or "Ewoi, 
Venetus), a province or region of Northern Italy, at 
the head of tbe Adriatic sea, extending from the 
foot of the Alps, where those mountains descend to 
the Adriatic, to the mouths of the Padus, and west- 
ward as far as the river Athesis (Adige), or the lake 
Benacus. But the boundaries of tbe district seem to 
have varied at different times, and there is some dif- 
ficulty in determining them with accuracy. In 
early times, indeed, before the Roman conquest, we 
have no account of the exact line of demarcation be- 
tween the Veneti and tbe Cenomani, who adjoined 
them on the W., though according to Livy, Verona 
was a city of the latter people (v. 85). After tbe 
Roman conquest, the whole of Venetia was at first 
included as a part of Cisalpine Gaul, and was not 
separated from it till the time of Augustus, who 
constituted his Tenth Region of Venetia and Istria, 
but including within its limits not only Verona, but 
Brixla and Cremona also (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22, 19. a. 
28), both of which were certainly cities of tbe Cene- 
mani, and seem to have continued to be commonly 
considered as belonging to Cisalpine Gaul. (PUfi. 
iii. 1. S 31.) Some authors, however, extended the 
appellation of Venetia still further to the W., so m 
to include not only Brixia and Cremona, but Bergo- 
mum also, and regarded the Addua aft the boundary 
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{P. Diac. Hist Lang. ii. 14). But in the later period 
of the Roman Empire tlie Athesis seems to have 
been generally recognised as the W. boundary of 
Venetia, though not so strictly as to exclude Verona, 
the greater part of which was situated on the right 
bank of the river. Towards the N. the boundary 
was equally indefinite : the valleys and southern 
slopes of the Alps were occupied by Rhaetian and 
Euganean tribes; and it is probable that the limit 
between these and tbeVeneti, on their S. frontier, 
was always vague and arbitrary, or at least deter- 
mined merely by nationality, not by any geographical 
boundary, as is the case at the present day with the 
German and Italian races in the same region. 
Thus Tridentum, Feltria, and Belunum, were all of 
them properly Rhaetian towns (Plin. iii. 19. s, 23), 
though included in the Tenth Region of Augustus, 
and for that reason often considered as belonging to 
Venetia. 

On the E. the limits of Venetia were more definite. 
The land of the Cami, who occupied the greater part 
of the modern Frioul , was generally considered as 
comprised within it, while the little river Formio 
( Risano ), a few miles S. of Tergeste, separated it 
from Istria. (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22.) Several authors, 
however, regard Tergeste as an Istrian city [Tkk- 
obstk], and must therefore have placed the 
boundary either at the Timavus, or where the Alps 
come down so close to the sea, between that river 
and Tergeste, as to prevent the road being continued 
along the coast There can be no doubt that this 
point forms the natural boundary of Venetia on the 
E., although the Formio continued under the Roman 
Empire to constitute its political limit 

The physical peculiarities of the region thus 
limited are very remarkable. The greater part of 
Venetia is, like the neighbouring tract of Cisalpine 
Gaul, a broad and level plain, extending, without in- 
terruption, to the very foot of the Alps, and furrowed 
by numerous streams, which descend from those 
mountains with great rapidity and violence. These 
streams, swollen by the melting of the Alpine snows, 
or by the torrents of rain which descend upon the 
mountains, as soon* as they reach the plain spread 
themselves over the country, forming broad beds of 
sand and pebbles, or inundating the fertile tract on 
each side of their banks. Continually stagnating 
more and more, as they flow through an almost per- 
fectly level tract, they form, before reaching the sea, 
considerable sheets of water; and the action of the 
tides (which is much more perceptible at the head 
of the Adriatic than in any other part of that sea or 
of the Mediterranean) combining to check the outflow 
of their waters, causes the formation of extensive 
salt-water l&gunea, communicating with the sea 
only through narrow gups or openings in the long 
line of sandy barriers that bounds them. Such 
lagunes, which occupy a great extent of ground S. of 
the present month of the Po [Pauvs], are con- 
tinued on from its N. bank to the neighbourhood of 
Altinum; and from thence, with some interruptions, 
to the mouth of the /#oneo t at the bead or inmoet bight 
of the Adriatic. So extensive were they in ancient 
times that there was an uninterrupted line of inland 
navigation by these lagunes, which were known as 
the Septem Maria, from, Ravenna to Altinum, a dis- 
tance of above 80 miles, (/tfn. Ant, p. 126.) 
Gnat physical changes have naturally taken place 
in the course of ages in a country so constituted. On 
the one hand there is a constant tendency to the filling 
up of the lagunas with the silt and mud brought 
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| down by the rivers, which converts them fiist into 
marshes, and eventually into firm land. On the 
other hand the rivers, which have for ages been con- 
fined within artificial banks, keep pushing on their 
mouths into the sea, and thus creating backwaters 
which give rise to fresh lagunes. At the same 
time, the rivers thus confined, from time to time 
break through their tirtifici&l barriers and force new 
channels for themselves; or it is found neceaean to 
carry them off by new and artificial outlets. Tim* 
all the principal streams of Venetia, from the Adige 
to the Piave , are at the present day carried to the 
sea by artificial canals; and it is doubtful whether 
any of them have now the same outlet as in ancient 
times. 

In the eastern portion of Venetia, from the Pinvr 
to the foot of the Alps near Aquileia, these physical 
characters are less marked. The const \t> indeed bor- 
dered by a belt of marshes and lagunes, but of no 
great extent: and within this, the rivers that de 
scend from the Alps have been for the most pm l 
left to wander nnrestrained through the plain, ami 
have in consequence formed for themselves bnu! 
beds of stone and shingle, sometimes of snrprisi # 


extent, through which the streams in their ordinary 
condition roll their diminished waters the trifling 
volume of which contrasts strangely with the breadth 
and extent of their deposits. Such is the character 
especially of the Tagliavtento , the largest river of 
this part of Italy, as well as of the Torrr, tho 
Natisone , and other minor streams. The irregularity 
of their channels, resulting from t hi., statp of things, 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that the n\e ,4 > 
Turrus and Natiso, which formerly flowed under the 
walls of Aquileia, have now changed their course, 
and join the Isonzo at a distance of more than 4 
miles from that city. [Aquilkia.] 

Of the history of Venetia previous to the Roman 
conquest we know almost nothing. It was occupied 
at that time by two principal nations, the Vknmi 
from whom it derived its name, in the W., and the 
Cakni in the E.; the former extending from the 
Athesis to the Plavis, or perhaps to the Tilayempju\ 
the latter from thence to the borders of Istria. IM 
the origin and affinities of the Veheti themselves arc 
extremely obscure. Ancient writers represent them «s 
a very ancient people (Folyb. ii. 17), but at the Mime 
time are generally agreed that they were not the ordi- 
nal inhabitants of the tract that they occupied. 
was reported by tradition to have been held in ' 
earliest ages by tbs Euganeans (Liv i. 1), » M 
whom we still find lingering in the velfeys “ 
derfalls of the Alps within the historical b 
of whose origin and affinities we know a . 
nothing. [eUakw.] In regrd 
themselves it cannot fiiil to be remarked . q 
meet with three tribes or nations of this ^ 
other parts of the world, besides those of h 
the Gaulish tribe of the Vsneti on the eons __ 
morica; the Venedi or Veneti of Tacitus, i 
tian or Slavonian tribe on the shores of , ^ 
and the Heneti or Eneti, who are w* 1 ®* . 
existing in Pnphingonin in th« ' **™ °L )e doe* 
C/fiod, ii. 85.) Tbs wt**( to™ Jo* ms 
not snbwqnently npjww m «ff- 

therefore wholly at a loss as to ^ tbe 

cities, but it is not hnprobabto that it ^ 
resemblance or rather identity then* 
that of the Italian Veneti (according 
form of the latter) that g*w *°v®etM ter 
story of Anterior having migrated to Yen*** 
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the siege of Troy, and there founded the city of 
Patavium. (Ur. i. 1; Virg. i. 242; Serv. 
ad he .) This legend, so generally adopted by the 
Romans and later Greeks, seems to have been cur- 
rent as early as the time of Sophocles. (Strab. jciii. 
p. 608.) Some writers, however, omitted all men- 
tion of Antenor, and merely represented the tribe of 
the Heneti, after having lost their leader Pylaemenes 
ir, the Trojan War, as wandering through Thrace 
to tin* head of the Adriatic, where they ultimately 
established themselves. (Id xu. p. 543; Soymu. 
Cli. 389.) Whether there bt> any foundation for 
this story or not, it is evident that it throws no 
light upon the national affinities of the Italian Vv 
neti. The other two 'tribes of the same name would 
seem to lead our conjectures in two different direc- 
tions. From the occurrence of a tribe of Veneti 
among the Traiihal pine Gauls, just as we find among 
that people a tribe of Cenomani and of Senones, cor- 
responding to the two tribes of that name on the 
Italiun side of the Alps, it would seem a very 
natural inference that the Veneti also weio a Gaul- 
ish race, who had migrated from beyond the Alps. 
To this must be opposed the fact that, while a 
distinct historical tradition ot the successive migra- 
tions of the Gaulish tribes in the N. of Italy has 
been preserved and transmitted to us (Lir. v. 34, 
35). no trace is recorded of a similar migration of 
the Veneti; hut, on the contrary, that people is uni- 
formly distinguished from the Gauls: Livy expressly 
speaks of them as occupying the same tract which 
they did in his time not only before the first Gaulish 
migration, but before the plains of Northern Italy 
were occupied by the Etruscans (/5. 33) ; and Poly- 
bius emphatically, though briefly, describes them as 
a diffcient people fiom the Gauls their neighbours, 
and using u different language, though resembling 
them much in their manneis and habits (ii. 17). 
Strabo also speaks of them as a distinct people 
r rom the Gauls, though he tells us that one ac- 
count of their origin derived them from the Gaulish 
people of the same name tlnrt dwell on the shores of 
the ocean. (Strab. iv. p. 195, v. p. 212.) But 
there is ceitainly no ground for rejecting the distinct 
statement of Polybius, and we may safely acquiesce 
in the conclusion that they were not of Celtic or 
Gaulish origin. 

On the other hand the existence of a tribe or 
people on the southern shores of the Baltic, who were 
known to the Romans (through their German neigh- 
bours) as Venedi or Veneti, a name evidently iden- 
tical with that of the Wendm or Wends, by which 
the Slavonian race in general is still known to the 
Germans, would lead us to regard the Italian Veneti 
also as probably a Slavonian tribe : and this seems 
on the whole the most plausible hypothesis. There 
is nothing improbable in the circumstance that, the 
Slavonians may at an early period have extended 
their migrations as far as the head of the Adriatic, 
and left there a detached branch or offshoot of their 
niain stock. The commercial intercourse of the 
Veneti with the shores of the Baltic, a traffic which 
Me find already established at a very early period, 
jnay be the more readily explained if we suppose it 
to have been carried on by tribes of the same origin. 
Herodotus indeed represents the Veneti as an Illyrian 
tabs (i. 196, v. 9) ; but it seems probable that the 
name of Illyrians was applied in a vague sense to all 
the mountaineers that oocupted the eastern coasts of 
the Adriatic, and some of these may in ancient times 
have been of Slavonian origin, though the true 
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Illyrians (the ancestors of the present Albanians) 
were undoubtedly a distinct people. 

Of the history of the Veneti as an, independent 
people we know almost nothing ; but what little we 
do ieam indicates a marked difference between them 
and their neighbours the Gauls on one side, and the 
Liburoians and Illyrians on tiie other. They appear 
to have been a commercial, rather thaira .warlike, 
people : and from the very ear lies! dawn of history 
carried on ft trade in amber, whi* h w*\h brought over- 
lard from the shores of the Baltic., and ex< Ranged 
by : *■!. with Phowkisuu and Greek merchants. 
Heap* ..rose tlr\ fables which ascribed the production 
‘ 1 1 'at sub.sUuts to) the land of the Veneti, and ul- 
i imatcly led to the identification of the Erklanus of 
N> a them Europe with the Pad us of Northern Italy. 
lEridanuh.] Herodotus mentions a peculiar custom 
as existing among the Veneti in In'** day, that they 
H<>ld their daughters by auction to) the highest 
h'*i‘ er , ttii a inode .jf disposing of them in marriage 
V. 1 - 196). We learn also that they habitually wore 
black garments, a taste which may be said to be re- 
tained b\ the Venetians down to the present day, 
but, was connected by the poets and :.iythographers 
with the fables concerning the fall of Phaeton. 
(Scymn. Ch. 396.) Another circumstance for which 
they were distinguished was the excellence of their 
horses, and the care they bestowed on breeding and 
training them, a fact which was appealed to by 
many as a proof of their descent from Antenor and 
44 the horsetraining Trojans.” (Strab. v. pp. 212,215.) 
It is clear that they were a people considerably more 
advanced in civilisation than either the Gauls or the 
Ligurians, and the account giren by Livy (x. 2) of 
the landing of Cleonymus in the territory of Pata- 
vium (n.c. 302) proves that at that period Patavium 
at least was a powerful and well organised city. 
Livy indeed expressly contrasts the Veneti with tho 
Illyrians, Liburniaqs, and Istrians, “gentes ferae et 
magna ex parte lalrociniis maiitimis infames.” (/5.) 
On this occasion we are told that the citizens of 
Patavium were kept in continual alarm on account 
of their Gaulish neighbours, with whom they seem 
to havo been generally on unfriendly terms. Thus 
at a still earlier period we are informed by Polybius 
that the retreat of the Senonian Gauls, who had 
taken the city of Rome, was caused by an irrup- 
tion of the Venetians into the Gaulish territory 
(ii. 18). It was doubtless this state of hostility that 
induced them, as soon as the Roman arms began to 
make themselves felt in Northern Italy, to conclude 
an alliance with Rome against the Gauls (b.c. 215), 
to which they appear to have subsequently adhered 
with unshaken fidelity, (Polyb. ii. 23, 24.) Hence 
while we afterwards find the Romans gradually car- 
rying their arms beyond the Veneti, and engaged in 
frequent hostilities with the Carni and Istrians on 
the extreme verge of Italy, no trace is found of any 
collision with the Venetians, Nor have we any account 
of the steps by which the latter passed from the 
condition of independent allies to that of subjects of 
the Roman Republic. But it is probable that the 
process was a gradual one, and grew out of the mere 
necessity of the case, when the Romans had omj- 
quered Istria and the land of the Carni,' in which 
last they had established, in * a 181, the powerful 
colony of Aquileia. It is certain that before the 
dose of the Republic the Veneti had ceased to have 
any independent existence, and were comprised, like 
the Gaulish tribes, in the province of Gallia Cisalpma, 
which was placed under the authority of Caesar, B. c. 
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59. The period at which the Veneti acquired the 
Roman franchise is uncertain : we are only left to 
infer that they obtained it at the same time as the 
Transpadane Gaols, in b. c. 49. (Dion Cass. 
xH. 56.) 

Under the Roman Empire, Venetia (as already 
mentioned) was included, together with Istria, in 
the Tenth Region of Augustus. The land of the 
Carai (Carnorum regio, Plin. iii. 18. s. 22) was at 
this time considered, for administrative purposes, as 
a part of Venetia; though it is still described as dis- 
tinct by Ptolemy (iii. 1. §§ 25, 26); and there is no 
doubt that the two nations were originally separate. 
But as the population of both districts became 
thoroughly Romanised, all traces of this distinction 
were lost, and the names of Venetia and Istria alone 
remained in use. These two continued to form one 
province, aud we meet with mention, both in inscrip- 
tions and in the Notitia, of a u Corrector Venetiae et 
Histriae,” down to the close of the Roman Empire. 
(tfotiL Digit, ii. p. 65 ; Booking, ad he. p. 441; 
Orell. Inacr. 1050, 3191.) The capital of the united 
provinces was Aquileia, which ruse under the Roman 
Empire to be one of the most flourishing cities of 
Italy. Its importance was derived, not from its wealth 
and commercial prosperity only, but from its situ- 
ation at the very entrance of Italy, on the highroad 
which became the great ineaus of communication 
between the Eastern and Western Empires. The 
same circumstance led to this part of Venetia be- 
coming tbs scene of repeated contests for yower 
between rival emperors. Thus it was before Aquileia 
that the Emperor Maximin perished in a.d. 238 ; it 
was on the banks of Ae river Alsa ( Avsa ) that the 
younger Constantine was defeated and slain, in a.d. 
340; agiyp, in 388, the contest between Maximus 
and Theodosius the Great was decided in the Bame 
neighbourhood ; and in 425, that between the 
usurper Joannes and the generals of Theodosius II. 
[Aquileia.] Finally, in a. d. 489, it was on the 
river Sontius ( Isonzo ) that Odoacer was defeated by 
the Gothic king Theodoric. ( UiaL Miscell. xvi. p. 
561.) 

It seems certain that Venetia had become under 
the Roman Empire a very opulent and flourishing 
province; besides Aquileia, Patavium and Verona 
were provincial cities of the first class; and many 
other towns such as Concordia, Altinum, Forum 
J tftii, Ac., whose names are little known in history, 
were nevertheless opnlent and considerable municipal 
towns. But it suffered with peculiar severity from 
the Inroads of the barbarians before the close of the 
Empire, The passage across the Julian Alps from 
the valley of the Save to the plains of Aquileia, which 
presents few natural difficulties, became the high- 
way by which all the barbarian nations in succession 
descended into the plains of Italy; and hence it was 
Venetia that felt the first brunt of their fury. This 
was especially the case with the invasion of Attila in 
a. D. 452, who, having at length reduced Aquileia 
after a brig siege, razed it to the ground; and then, 
advancing with fearfui rapidity, devastated in like 
manner the cities of Concordia, Altinum, Patavium, 
Vicentia, Verona, Brixia, and Bergomum, not one 
of which was able to oppose any effectual resistance. 
(Hut. MueetL xv. p. 549.) The expression of the 
chronicler that he levelled theee cities with the 
ground is probably exaggerated ; but there can be no 
doubt that they suffered a blow from which three of 
them at least, Concordia, Altinum, and Aquileia, 
never recovered. In the midst of this devastation 


many fugitives from the ruined cities took rofugy J n 
the extensive lagunes that bordered the coasts of 
Venetia, and established themselves on some small 
islands in the midst of the watere, which hod pre- 
viously been inhabited only by fishermen. It was 
thus that the refugees from Aquileia gave origin to 
the episcopal city of Grado , while those from p a ta- 
vium settled on a spot then known as Rivus Altos 
in the midst of the lagunes formed by the Meduacus, 
where the new colony gradually grew up iuto a 
wealthy city and a powerful republic, which retained 
the ancient name of the province in that of Venezia 
or Venice. u This emigration (observes Gibbon) 
is not attested by any contemporary evidence ; but 
the fact is proved by the event, and the circumstances 
might be preserved by tradition.” (DecL and Fall ' 
ch. 35, note 55.) A curious letter of Caatsiodorus 
( For. xii. 24), written in A. D. 523, describes the 
islands of Venetia as inhabited by a population whose 
sole occupation and resource was derived from .their 
fisheries : and it is remarkable, that he already ap- 
pears to confine the appellation of Venetia to ihev* 
islands, an usage which had certainly become pre- 
valent in the time of Paulus Diaconus, who says, ,n 
speaking of the ancient province, “ Venetia *nim non 
solum in paucis insulis, qua* nunc Venetiat dicimus, 
constat” (ii. 14). It is clear, therefore, that the 
transfer the name of the province to the island city, 
which has continued ever since, was established as 
early as the eighth ceutnry. 

The original land of the Veneti, as already ob- 
served, was almost entirely a plain. The underfalls 
of the Alps, and the hills that skirt the foot of that 
range, were for the most part inhabited by tribes of 
mountaineers, who were of the same race with the 
Rbaetians and Euganeaus, with whom, so far as we 
can discover, the Veneti themselves had nothing in 
common. But a portion of this district was com- 
prised within the limits of the province of Venetia, 
as this came to be marked out under Augustus; t>i» 
that the boundary line between Venetia and Rhaetia 
was carried apparently from the head of the Luke 
Benacus (I^ago di Garda) across the valley of the 
Athesia (Adige) to the ridge which separates the 
valley of the Plavis from that of the Meduacus, so w 
to exclude the Val Sugana , while it included the 
whole valley of the Piuve (Plavis), with the towns 
of Feltria and Belonum, both of which are ex- 
pressly ascribed by Pliny t b the Tenth R®g>°“- 
Thence the boundary seems to have followed the 
ridge which divides the waters that fall iota the 
Adrialio from the valleys of the Drove and Gau, 
both of which streams flow eastward towards tie 
Danube, and afterwards swept round in * 88n Jj?. e ’ 
till it nearly touched the Adriatic near Tries t 
(Tergeste). . 

Within these limit*, besides the underfill]. ■>>,“* 
Alps that are thrust forward towards the pl*J n i 
were comprised two distinct gn 
known as the Colli Euganei and 


of hills, now 

BeHci,both 


«.wnu ms MIC vvn, iswwiwr , , 

of them wholly isolated from the neighboul 5 
ranges of the Alps, and, in a geological 
nected with them, being both cwarly of vo ^ 
origin. The name of the Euganean Julia, apF® 
the more southerly of the two groups, wbcj 
proaches within a few miles of, Patavium 
is evidently a relic of the period ^ 
possessed the greater part «f this country, 
doubtless derived from a very eariylhaw. ji". ^ 
pellatioo is not noticed by *«*/ 
but the name of Eoganeo* Collie is ^ 
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to the hill above the baths of Aponus, one of the 
group in question; and MartiaJ *|jfyes the name of 
“ Euganeae Orae ” to the hilft near the town of 
A teste (Este), at the southern extremity of the same 
range. (Lucan, vii. 192; Martial, x. 93). There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that this beautiful range 
of hills was known in ancient times as the Euganei 
Colles. 

The riveni of Venetia are numerous, but, for the 
reasons already mentioned, not always easy to 
identify. Much the largest and most important hi 
the Athesis (Adige), which at one period formed 
the boundary of the province, and which, emerging 
from the Alps, near Verona, sweeps round in a great 
curve till it pours its waters into the Adriatic only a 
few miles N. of the months of the Padns. The next 
mer of any magnitude is the Mbduacus or Brmta, 
which flows under the walls of Patavium, and re- 
ceives as a tributary the Baochiglione , apparently 
t n<» Meduacus Minor of Pliny. After this (proceeding 
cast wards) comes the btua (Seif), a small stream 
il.iwmg by the town of Altimnn: next, the Plavis 
{Tuive), a much more important river, which rises \ 
m the Alps above Uelunuin (BtUmo), flows past that 
city and Feltria ( FeUre ), and enters the sea a few | 
miles E. of Altinum : then the Liquentia (Livenza), 
and the Roma tin us (Lemene), a small river flowing 
under the walls of Concordia. Next to this comes 
the Tilavjoiftus (Tagliamento), the most im- 
portant of the rivers of the K. portion of Venetia, 
having its sources in the high ranges of the Alps 
above Jnlium Carnicum, whence it traverses the 
whole plain of the Cami, nearly in a direct line 
from N. to S. Beyond this come several minor 
streams, which it is not easy to identify with cer- 
tainty : such are the Var&nus and Anassus of Pliny, 
probably the Stella anti the torrent of Co*inor\ and 
tiie Ai^sa, which still bears the name of Ansa. E. 
of these, again, come three considerable streams, the 
1 ukkuh, Natiso, and Sontius, which still preserve 
their ancient names, as the Torre , Nutisone , and 
isonzo, but have undergone considerable changes in 
the lower purt of their course, the Natiso having 
formerly flowed under the walls of Aquileia, about 

4 miles W. of its present channel, while the homo, 

which now unites with it, originally followed an in- 
dependent channel to the sea, near Mon/alcone. 
fhe homo receives a considerable tributary from 
V 10 Wippach or Vipao, which descends 

from the elevated table-land of the Karst, and was 
known in ancient times as the Fluvius Frigidus. 

Jt was by the valley of tliiB river that the great high- 
road from the banks of the Danube, after crossing 
uie dreary highlands of Camiola, descended to 
Aquileia and the plains of Venetia. On the ext eme 
confines of the province the little river Timavus 

ust be mentioned, on account of its classical cele- 
5*^* though of no geographical importance ; and 
he r ormio (Risano), a few miles & of Tergeste, 
from the time of Pliny, constituted the limit 
ru Sn y. enetia Istna. (Plin. iii. 18. s. 22.) 

The cities and towns of Venetia may now be enu- 
merated in geographical order. Farthest to the W., 
™ situated on the Athesis, was the important city 

5 Vkr °na. Considerably to the E. of this was 
vicEim^ and beyond that again, Patavium. S. 

Vicentia, at the southern extremity of the Eu- 
n?*v ar \ w<us Atestk (Este), On the border 
* a l their N. extremity, was Altinum, 

i mile * farther to the E., Concordia. In- 

' from these lay Opitergium and Tarvusium, 


both of them considerable towns; and on tfjp slopes 
of the hills forming the lowest traderihttaef fife Alps, 
the smaller towns of Acelum (A* h) andCeaeta 
(Ceneda), the name of which is found he .^Httbias 
and Panins Disconus (Agath. Hist Goth, ii 8 ; 
P . Diac. ii. IS), and was in all probability s JtajHtn 
town, though not mentinsmd by any earlier writer. 
Still fiurtlier inland, in the valley of the Ptoris, Were 
Feltria and Brluwum. E. of the Tilavemptus, 
and therefore included in the torn' Tory of the Cami, 
were AcjirnjOA, star the sea-coast; Fonmw J nyjT, 
N. of the preceding; Vedinum (Udine), farther 
lo tjj? W.; and Julium Carntcum. in the upper 
vUey of the Tilavemptus, and in the midst of the 
Alps, l eROESTK, on the E. side of the bay to 
winch it gave its name, was the last city of Venetia, 
and was indeed by many writers considered as be- 
longing to Istria. [Tergeste]. 

Besides these, there were in the land of the Cami 
siv, ral smaller towns, the names of which are men- 
tioned by Pliny (iii. 19. s. 23.), or are found for tho 
first time in PauluB Diaconus and the Geogtapher 
ot Ravenna, but were in all probability Romun towns, 
which had grown up under the Entire. Of these, 
Fiamonia (Plin.) is probably Flagogna , in the valley 
of the Tagliamento ; Osopum (P. Diac. iv. 38) is still 
called Osopo, and Gleinona, Gemona, higher up in 
the Bame valley; and Artemia, Artegna, a few 
miles SE. of the preceding. Cormones (ib.) is still 
allied Cormons, a small town between Cividale and 
Gradisca ; and Pucinum (Plin., Ptol.) m Jhano , 
near the sources of the Timavus. 

The other obscure names mentioned by Pliny (l c.), 
and of which he himself says, “quos scrupulose 
dicere non attineat,” w ere apparently for the most 
part mountain tribes or communities, and cannot be 
determined with any approach to certainty. 

Venetia w'as traversed by a great line of high- 
road, which proceeded from Atjuileia to Verona, and 
thence to Mediolanum, and formed the great high- 
way of communication from the latter city to the 
Danube and the provinces of the Eastern Empire. 
It passed thiough Concordia, Altinum, Patuvmm, 
Vicentia, and Verona. From Patavium a branch 
struck off through Ateste and Anneianum (probably 
Legnago on the Adige ) to join the Aemilian Way at 
Mutina. A still more direct line of communication 
was established from Altinum to Ravenna by water, 
through the lagunes and artificial canals which com- 
municated from one to another of these sheets of 
water. This line of route (if such it can be called) 
is briefly indicated by the Anton ine Itinenuy (“ iod® 
[a Ravenna] navigantur Septem Maria Altinum 
usque/’ p. 126) ; while the stations are given in de- 
tail by the Tabula ; but from the fluctuations that 
the lagunes have undergone, few of them can be 
identified with any certainty. [E. H. B.] 

VENETIA, in Gaul. [Venkti.] 

VENET1CAE INSULAE, in Gallia, mentioned 
by Pliny (iv, 19), are the numerous small islands 
along the coast of Venetia, or the modern department 
of Morbihan. The largest is Belle-tie. The othen 
are Houat, Hedic, Groom, and some others. Per- 
haps the peninsulfc of Qidbenm may be included 
[Venkti ; Vindilis]. [G.L.] 

VENETUS LACUS. [Bbiqantwus Lacus.] 
VENIA'TIA, a place in Gailaecia in Hispania 
Tamoonensis, on the road from Bnwara to Aata- 
rica. (/tin. Ant. p. 423.) Variously identified 
with Vinhaes, Vorsana , and Requejo. f T. H. D.] 
VENICONES (OMrumi, Ptol. ii. 3, § 14), a 
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people <81 the E. ooa»t of Britannia Barbara, S. of 
the estuary of the Tuaesis {Murray Frith), in 
Forfarshire and Aberdeenshire. [T. H. D.] 
VENNENSES, a tribe of the Cantabri in His- 
pania Tarraconensis. (Plin. Hi. 3. s. 4.) [T.H.D.] 
VENNI'CNII (O Mnoi, Ptol. ii. 2. § 3). a 
people in the NW. part of Hibernia, between the 
promontories Boreum and Vennicnium. [T. H. D.] 
VENNI'CNIUM PROM. (ObewUytov & k 9 ov, 
Ptol ii. 2. § 2), the most northerly headland of 
Hibernia, ntraally identified with Malm Head ; bnt 
Camden (p. 1411) takes it to have been Rame* 
Head, [T. H. D.] 

VE'NNONES (Oviwovts or 0«)(mr*i), a tribe 
of Rhaetia (Ptol. ii. 12. § 3), or according to Strabo 
(iv. pp. 204, 206), of Vindelicia. They are described 
as the wildest among the Rhaetian tribes, and are 
no doubt the same as the Vcnnonetes who, according 
to Pliny (iii. 24), were mentioned among the nations 
of the Alpine Trophy. They seem to have inhabited 
the district about the sources of the Athesis, which 
bore the name of Venonesgowe or Finesgowe as late 
as the eleventh centuiy. (Von Hormayr, Grach. 
Tirol*, i. 1. p. 35) [L. S.] 

VENONAE, a town in Britannia Romana appa- 
rently belonging to the Coritavi, at which the road 
from London to the NW. part of Britain separated, 
one branch proceeding towards Deva, the other tak- 
ing a NE. direction towards Lindum and Eboracum. 
There was also another branch to the SW. towards 
Venta Si Inram, so that the two main roads which 
traversed the whole island must have crossed here. 
(Itm. Ant pp. 470, 477, 479.) Variously iden- 
tified with Higher ots, Claybrook , and Wigston 
Parra, [T. H. D.] 

VEN08CES, probably a branch of the Vennones, 
a Rhaetian tribe, were mentioned in the Alpine 
Trophy, of which the inscription is quoted by Pliny 
(iii. 24). In the middle ages their district bore the 
name of Venusta Vallis. (Zones, Die Deutschen, 
p. 237.) [L. S.] 

VENTA, the name of several towns in Britannia 
Romana. 1. Venta Belgarnm (OfcvTa, Ptol ii. 3. 
§ 28), in the SW. of Britain, on the road from Lon- 
dinium to CaTleva and lsca Dumncmiorum. ( Ttin . 
Ant . p, 478, Sec.; Oeogr. Rav. v. 31.) Now Win- 
chester, where there are some Roman remains. 
(Camden, p. 138.) 

2. Venta Silnrum on the W. coast of Britannia 
Romana, on the road from Londinium to lsca Silu- 
rian, and near the estuary of the Sabrina, (ftin. 
Ant p. 485.) Now Caer Went in Monmouthshire f 
where there are traces of the ancient walls, and where 
Roman antiquities are (or were) occasionally found. 
(Camden, p. 7 13.) 

3. Venta Icenorum, a town of the Xceni, on the 

E. coast of Britannia Romana (Ptol. ii. 3. § 21), 
to which there was a road from London. {I tin. Ant 
p. 479.) Most probably Caistor, on the river Wen - 
sum, a little & of Norwich, which probably rose 
from thmrnins ef Caistor. Here are traces of Roman 
remains. (Camden, p. 460.) [T. H. D.) 

VB'NTIA (Ohvrla), in Gallia Narbonensis, 
a town of the AUobrogee, mentioned only by Dion 
Casein* (uxril 47) in his history of the war 
between the ARobroges and C. Pom prions the go- 
vernor of GalUa Provincia (b.c. 02). Manlius 
I#enriinu, a legato* ef PomptSma, came upon this 
town, bnt was driven from ft The place appears 
to be near the Isara (I*4re) from Dion’s narrative, 
and D’Anville following De Valois supposes R to be 


Vinai, between Moirenc and S. MarodUm, at some 
distance from the bank of the /dra As Veotia 
is unknown otherwise, it may be a blunder of Dion 
and the place may be Vienna. TG L 1 * 

VENTISPONTE, a town in Hispania Bailie* 
(Hirt. B. Hisp. 27), which appears fram still extant 
inscriptions to have been not far from Puente de 
Don Gonzalo. (Ukert, ii. pfc. i. p. 368.) It appears 
on coins under the name of Ventipo. (Florez, 
ii. p. 617 ; Eokhel, l p. 31 ; Mionnet, j. p. 27 ■ 
Sestini, p. 92.) [T. H. D.] ’ 
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VENUSIA (Owrown'a : Eth. Vermsinus : fV 
nosa), a city of Apulia, situated on the Appian Wav, 
about 10 miles S. of the river Anfidus. It nearly 
adjoined the frontiers of Lucania, so that, according 
to Horace, himself a native of the place, it was 
doubtful whether it belonged properly to Luc&nia or to 
Apulia, and the territory of the city, au assigned to 
the Roman colony, included a portion of that of both 
nations. (Hor. Sat ii. 1. 34, 35.) This statement 
l^rf Horace leaves it doubtful to what people Venusta 
originally belonged, though it is more probable that 
it was an Apulian city, and that it received only an 
accession of territory from Lucania. Later writ or.-,, 
indeed, distinctly assigned it to Apulia. (Diin 
iii. 11. s. 16; Ptol. iii. 1. § 73; Lib. Colon, p. 210 ) 
But no mention of it is found in history till the 
occasion of its capture by the Roman consul L. Pw- 
tumius, in b. c. 262 (Dionys. Exc. Vales, p. 2335), 
when we are told that it was a populous and iinjor- 
taxit town. A large part of the inhabitants was put 
to the sword, and, shortly afterwards, a Roman colony 
was established there by order of the senate. (Dio* 
nys. 1. e. ; Veil. 1. 14 ; Hor. I e.) The oolonists 
are said to have been 20,000 in number, which must 
be cither a mistake or an exaggeration; bot there 
seems no doubt that the new colony became s popu- 
lous and flourishing place, and was able to render 
important services to the Roman state during the 
Second Punic War. It was at Vennsia that the 
consul Terentins Varro took refnge with 700 horse 
after the great defeat at Cannae (b. c. 
where he was gradually able to gather around him 
force of about 4000 horse and mot. The Venusia 
vied with one another in showing them the utmos 
attention, and furnished them with clothing, * 
and other nectaries. (Ur 54;Wr^ 

116, 117.) Again, at a latar period of 
when so many of the Roman colonies P rov ®^ .« e 
te satisfy the repeated demands of the 
Venoaiaos were among thooo who ooDtmood 
foot, and declared theUlree ready to 
troop, and supplies required ef them. 

10.) It we. after this, through 
campaigns, 1 
menders in 

50.) But tue cowny aurora "’’T"'- -i,*. ot 
these exertions* and* »n B. O. 200, *^ ier . ex- 
the war, it was found necereary te reerrnt V 
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hauated strength with a umh body of ookmists. 
njv. zxzL 49.) Prom this time \ennsia seems to 
have always continued to be a lourSshiag town and 
one of the most considerable places in this part of 
Italy. It bore an important part in the Social War, 
having early joined in the outbreak, and became one 
of the principal strongholds of the allies in the south 
of Italy. (Appiau, B. C. i. 39, 42.) In the second 
> ear of the war its territory was ravaged by the 
Homan praetor Cosconius, but we do not learn that 
the city itself Fell into his hands, (lb. 02 ) At all 
events it did not suffer severely, as it is afterwards 
mentioned by Appian as one of ihe most Nourishing 
cities of Italy (lb. iv. 3) ; and Strabo also notScM 
it as one of the few cities in this region w h»qfe 
retained their consideration in his txfte (v. p. 
250). It received a colony of veterans under the 
Triumvirate (Appian, B. C. iv. 3 ; Zumpt, de Colon. 
p. 332). and seems to have retained the rank of a 
Colonia under the Empire, as we find it bearing that 
designation both in Pliny and m mwrriytiens. (PI in. 
hi. 11. s. 16 ; OrelL Jmct. 367 ; MoxmQMm, Imcr. 
U N. 735, 745.) Its position on the Aptym Way 
doubtless contributed to its prosperity, and it is men- 
tioned more than once by Cicero as a customary 
halting- place in proceeding from Home to Brundu- 
sium. (Cic. ad Att. v. ft, xvi. 5.) It appears in- 
deed that the great orator had himself a villa there, 
as one of bis letters is dated 11 de Venusino ” (ad 
Fam. xiv. 20). But the chief interest of Venusia is 
undoubtedly derived from its having been the birth- 
place of Horace, who was bom there in the consul- 
ship of L. Manlius Torquatos and L. Aurelius Cotta, 
n. c. 65. (Hor. Carm. iii. 21. 1.) The works of 
the poet abound in allusions to the neighbourhood of 
his native city, the fountain of Bandusia, the forests 
of Mount Vultur, &c. But it does not appear that 
he ever resided there in the latter years of his life, 
having lost his paternal estate, which was confiscated 
m the civil ware. (Id. Ep. ii. 2.) 

We hear nothing of Venusia under the Roman 
Empire, but it is certain from the Liber Coloiiiarum, 
which mentions it among the Civitates Apuliue, and 
from the Itineraries, that it continued to exist as a 
city, and apparently one of the most considerable in 
this part of Italy. (Ptol. iii. I. § 73 ; Lib. Colon. 
PP- 210, 261; Itin. Ant. pp. 104, 113, 121 ; Tab. 
Feut.) This is farther confirmed by inscriptions, 
in one of which it is called “splendida civitas Venu- 
Mnorum.” (Mommsen, /. R. N. 706.) It retained 
the same consideration throughout the middle ages, 
and is still an episcopal city with about 6000 inha- 
bitants. Its antiquities have been illustrated with a 
profusion of erudition by Italian writers, but it has 
tew ancient remains of much interest ; though frag- 
ments of ancient edifices, mosaic pavements, Ac. 
have been found on the site, as well as numerous in- 
scriptions. These last have been collected and pub- 
lished by Mons. Lupoli, in his Marmora Vemsma 
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(added as aii appendix to the /far ^mirtfnwn/fro, 
Neapoii, 1797), and more recently by J WvmuMm, jn 
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his Rucriptbmt Btgm 

Concerning the antiquities of Vei _ 

see the work of Lupoli above quoted, and th& of: 
Cimaglia (Antiqmtatet Vmmwe, 4to. Hmm 4. 
iw.) [E . 

VEPITENUM or VIPITENUM, n place in the 
district occupied by the Veuoetes in Bhaeria, between 
Velrlidena and (It. Ant. pp. 275, 230 ; 

Tab. Pout.) Its modem representative is, in *11 
r«*>rtbiUty, the town 'MMet'dag on the £<radL «* 
the to of the Brenner. [L. &{ 

VERAGRI (w4p*rypo«). The Vemgri are placed 
by Caesar (B. Cf, ilL 1, 6) in the Valais of Swit- 
zerland between be Nantuates and the Seduni, 
[Nantuatks; Seduni]. Their town was Octodurue 
(Martigng), whence the Veragri are called Octodn- 
i-eiifes by Pliny [Octoditrup]. Dion Casatts 
(xxxix. 5), using Caesar as he generally used him, 
says that the Veragri extended from the territory 
of the Allobroges and the Leman lake to the Alps; 
which is not true. Strabo (iv. p. 204) mentions the 
Varagri, as he calls them, between the Caturiges 
and the Nantuatae ; and Pliny (iii. 20) between the 
Seduni and the Salassi: thj Salassi are on tbe 
Italian side of the Alps in the Val d Aosta. Livy 
(xxi. 38) places the Veragri among the Alps and 
on the road to the pass of the Pennine Alps, or the 
Great St. Bernard, which is correct. He says that 
the pass was occupied by half German tribes. {G. L.] 
VERBANUS LACUS (ij Obfp€cu/6s kiprri : Lago 
Maggiore ), one of the principal lakes of Northern 
Italy, formed by the river Ticinus, where it first 
issues from the valleys of tbe Alps. (Plin. iii. 19. 
s. 24.) It is the largest of the three great lakes of 
Northern Italy, whence its modern name of Lago 
Maggiore; though Virgil appears to have considered 
the Lanus as the largest, as he calls it, “ Te, Lari 
maxime,” and singularly enough doeB not mention 
the Verbanus at all. (Georg, ii. 159 ) Strabo, by 
a strange mistake, describes the river Addua os 
Rowing from the Lake Verbanus, and the Ticinus 
from the Larius (iv. p. 209): this may, perhaps, be 
an error of the copyists, but is more probably an ac- 
cidental blunder of the author. He gives the 
length of the lake at 400 stadia, or 40 geog. miles, 
which is somewhat below the truth, the actual 
length being 46 geog. miles: its breadth does not ex- 
ceed 4 or 5 miles, except in one part, where it ex- 
pands to a width of from 8 to 10 miles. [E. H. B.] 
VERBICAE or VERBICES (Ottyftwu or Chlep- 
Sitccs, Ptol. iv. 1. § 10), a people of Mauretania 
Tingitang. fT. H. DJ 

VERBIGENUS PAGUS. [Helvetii, Vol. I. 
p. 1041.] 

VERBINUM, in Gallia, is plaoed by the Itins. on 
a road from Bagacum (Bavai) to Durocortorum 
( Reims'). ' Duronum is between Bagacum and Ver- 
binum [Duronum]. All tbe several distances 
between Bagacum and Durocortorum do not wilt in 
the Antonina Itin. and the Table. The sum ttfcalof 
these distances in the Table is 53 M. P., and the 
Itin,, though it makes the several distances amount 
to 63 M. P., still gives the sum total at MM,P. 
But these must be Gallic leagues, wDAuville 
shows* He snpposai Verbinum to be whjch 

in fact is the same name as Verbinum. Ihe table 
writes it Vironom. VenriM is in *$**““» 
of Aime, about SO miles NE. of Loan. [«**-] 
VERCELLAE (Owsfw&Aot, Ptol. in. C* § Mj 
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OdepKtWot, Strab. v. p. 218 ; BepirfoAai, Pint. 
Afar. 25: Vercelli), the chief city of the Libici, in 
Gallia Cisalpina. It lay on the W. bank of the Sea- 
sites (aSsria); bat perhaps the ancient town should 
be sought at Borgo Vcrcelli, about 2 miles from the 
modem city. In the time of Strabo it was an un- 
fortified Tillage (L c.) } bat subsequently became a 
strong and not unimportant Roman municipium. 
(Tac. Hist L 70 ; cf. De clar. Orator. 8 ; also 
Orell. Inter. 3044, 3945.) Here the highroad 
from Ticinum to Augusta Praetoria was crossed by 
a road running westwards from Mediolanum. ( Itin. 
Ant pp. 282, 344, 347, 350.) At the beginning of 
the 5th century it was rapidly falling to decay. 
(Hieron. EpisL 17.) There were some gold mines 
at a place called Ictimuli, or Vicus Ictimulomm, in 
the district of Vercellae (Strab. 1. c . ; Plin. xxxiii. 
4. s. 21), which must have been of considerable im- 
portance, as the last cited authority mentions a law 
forbidding that more than 5000 men should be em- 
ployed in them. The true position of these mines 
has, however, been the subject of some dispute. The 
question is fully discussed by Durandi in his treatise 
Hell’ antica Condizione del Vercellese. The city 
was distinguished for its worship of Apollo, whence 
it is called Apollineae Vercellae by Martial (x. 1 2. 
1); and there was in its vicinity a grove, and per- 
haps a temple sacred to that deity (Stat Silv. i. 4. 
59), which is probably to be songht at a small place 
called Pollone t at the foot of the Alps. (Cf. Cic. 
Fam. xi. 12; Plin. iii. 17. a. 21; Bellini, AnticMtb 
diVerceUi.) [T. H/D.] 

VEREASUECA, a harbour belonging to the town 
of Argenomescum, in the territory of the Cantabri, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis. (Plin. iv. 20. s. 34.) 
Probably Puerto de S. Martin. (Cf. Florez, Ftp. 
Saffr. xx iv. p. 44.) [T. H. D ] 

VERELA. [Varia.1 

VEEETUM (OocpijTOi/, Strab., Ptol.: Etk. Vcre- 
tinus: Sta Maria di Vereto), a town of Calabria, 
in tlve district or territory of the Sallentines, and 
within a few miles of the Iapygian promontory. 
Strabo tells us that it was formerly called Baris, 
and describes it as if it were a seaport town ; but 
both Pliny and Ptolemy rank it among the inland 
towns of the Salient ines; and there seems no doubt 
that its site is marked by the old church of Sta 
Maria di Hereto, the name of which is found on old 
maps, between the villages of Salve and Roggiano, 
about 6 miles from the Capo di Leuca, and 10 from 
Ugmtoy the correct distance given iu the Tabula 
from Uxentam to Veretum. (Strab. vi. p. 28 1 ; 
Plin. Si 11. a. 16; PfcoL iii. 1. § 76; Tab. Pent; 
Gakteo, de Sit Iapyg. p. 99; Holsten. ad Outer. 
p. 288; Romanelli, voL ii & 35.) The 11 ager Ve- 
retinus " is mentioned also in Jflpt Liber Coloniarum 
(p, 262) among the M dvitateafisklabriae,” and doubt- 
leas comprised the whole district as far as the 
Iapygian promontory. J £E. H. B.] 

- VEBGAE. [BmrrrxLj 

VETOELLUS, stfivukt or torrent, which crossed 
the fijp of bSttle of Cannae. It is not indeed men- 
tioned by either Livy or Pdlyttw In their circum- 
stantial accounts of the battle, but it is noticed by 
both Floras and Valerius Maximus in connection with 
a story that seems to have been currant am o n g the 
Burnses, that He course was choked up by the dead 
bodies of tbs shun, to such an extant that the Car- 
thaginian troop crossed over them ns n bridge. 
(Flor. iL 6. $ 16 ; VaL Ms* m 2, *•) 

same incident is alluded to by ether writer*, but 
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without mentioning the name of the stream. (Si| 
Ital. viii. 668; Lucian, Dial. Mart. 12. §2.) Xlie 
stream meant is probably a rivulet which falls 
into the Aufidus on its right bank between 
Cannae and Canusium, and is wholly dry in mm- 
mor. (E. H. B.] 

VERGENTUM, a place in * Hispania B&etica 
with the surname of Julii Genius. (Plin. iii. ]. 6 ’ 
8.) Now Gehet or Ginet. [T. H. D 1 

VERGI'LIA (O AspytMa, Ptol. ii. 6. § 61 : 
VergiJiennes, Plin. iii. 3. s. 4), a town of the Baste- 
tani, in Hispania Tarracqnensis. It has been iden- 
tified by some writers with Murcia. (DAnville, 
Geogr . Anc. i. p. 81 ; Mentelle, Esp. Ape. p 
M8.) [T. H. B.] * 

VERGIUM, a fortress in Hispania farratonensis 
(Liv. xxxiv. 21). Reichard, but perhaps without 
adequate grounds, identifies it with the present 
Berga. [T. H. D.l 

VERGOANUM. [Lebwa.] 

VERGUNNI, the name of an Alpine people men- 
tioned in the Trophy of the Alps (Plin. iii 20). 
They are supposed to be represented by the bamt 
Vergont or Vergon, between Senez [SAWirnne] ami 
Glandbves , and about half-way between these two 
places. fG.L.] 

VERISA (B4p«ra), a town In the interior of 
Pontofi, on the road from Sebastopoli* to Sebastia 
(It Ant pp. 205, 214 ; Basil Maga Epiet. t uh) 
Its site is yet uncertain, some identifying it with 
Coro, others with Banlus. [L. S.] 

VERLU'CIO, a place in Britannia Romans, on the 
road from Isca Silurusn to Cal leva (Itin. Ant. p. 
486), nnd apparently in the territory of the Dobum 
It has been variously identified with the village d 
Ijeckham on the Avow, with Westbvry, Spy Park, 
und WhetJurm. 1 [T.I1.D] 

VERNEA, a fort in Rhaetia, on a steep height 
above the banks of the river Athesis, not far from 
Tridentum, where its site is still marked by the Dos 
di Trent (Cassiod. Var. iii. 48; Paul. Disc. iii. 31, 
where it is called Ferruge ; Pailhausen, Brschreib 
der Rum. Heer straws von Verona nach Augsburg, 
p. 28.) [L. &] 

VERNODUBRUM, a river of Gallia Narbonen- 
eis mentioned by Pliny (iii. 4) after the Tecum, 
which is the Tiobis [Tichis] of Mela. Pliny doe* 
not mention the Telia or Tetis (Tet) } and it has been 
conjectured that he gives .the name of Vernodu- 
brum to the Telia. But there is a river Gig or Ay y. 
north of the Tel and not far from it, which 
into the Mediterranean past Mwesalm, » branc n 
of the Gig is still named Verdo vMe nr 
which is ebrtainly the Veroodobrnm. (J^An? ’ 
Notice , fc.) , 

VERNOSOL, in Aquitania, Is plwed ^ 
tonine Itin. on a road from Benriianmna [Bxnkhab' 
hum] to Toksa (Tmdauet). This ciremtoos roa 
ran t&rangfa iUgdMui^Canwaarum and CaU*on£ 
Vernosol is between CStgorria (Caeirsi) m 
louse. Vernosol is Vengoet , L^’L 
VERODU NEN8E8. Thi» mhm to***? fa 
in any document Mutter tbsa L ,t 

Gallic Pronaow, which wa» H* 1 ^ j J?**. 
tbo oommaneamant af ft* 

Civitaa VeroduMMtwn in ft* * *7*, t»» 
of a people, and is named last in them*® « ^ 

Beto&mTTb. name J ***"*^* >» 
Antonlae Itin, and so the name 
medals. It is placed an a route 
(town) to Divodurum 
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writings it 5s Viredunum, Viridunum, and Virdu- 
nurn t which last abbreviated foa^cemes nearest to 
Verdun, which is the capital oTtfie Verodnnenees. 
Verdm is west of Metz, in the department of 
Meute, and on the Meuse or Maas. Thefe * 
place named Fines [Fines, No. 13] between Vtyodn- 
num and Divodurum, which probably marked the 
limit between the Verodnnenses and the Medioma- 
trici. [G. L.} 

VERODUNUM. fV®R0i>OH*W8BS.] 
VEROLA'MHJM and VEBUt A'MIU M (OtJpoAd- 
PIQV, Ptoh ii. 3. § 21),tfaeoapitaI of the Gatyench- 
lani in Britannia Roman*, on the road from Loiw 
dinivm to Litidnm and iSboftwem. (Itin. Ant pp.47I, 
476,479.) It was probably the residence of Cun* 
vellannus, which was taken by Caesar (B. &UL v. 
21), and subsequently became a considerable Roman 
mnnidpinm, (Tac. Am, xiv. 33.) It is Old Ve- 
inlam, near St. Albm'*, in Hertfordshire, which j 
latter town rase from Its mine; and its celebrated ; 
abbey church is mi d to he buik in great part of j 
Roman bricks. (Camden, p, 353, loq ) [T. H. D.l j 
VEROMANDUI (O P*»l & *. $ 1 1), 
a Belgtc people, who in b.c. 57 'vere supposed 
to be able to raise 10,000 fighting men (Caesar, B. 
G. ii. 4); unless Caesar’s text means that they and 
the VeWasses together mustered this number [Ve- 
locasses]. They joined the Nervii and tlie Atre- 
bates in the attack on Caesar’s army on the SabiB 
(Sambre). The Veromandui attacked the eleventh 
and eighth legions, which were in Caesar’s centre, 
and they were driven back to the river. They are 
not mentioned again in the Commentaries. 

The Veromandui had the Ambiani and the 
Atrebates on the west, and the Snessiones on the 
south. On the north they were neighbours of the 
Nervii. Their chief town was afterwards Augusta 
^ eromanduorum, St. Quentin , on the Somme, in the 
department of Aisne, and in the old division of 
France named Vermandois. The name Ci vitas Ve- 
romanduorurn occurs in the Notitia of the Gallic 
Provinces. [Augusta Vkiiomanduokum.] [G.L.] 
VEROMETUM, a town of the Coritani in Bri- 
tannia Romana, between Ratae and Margidunum. 
{/tin. Ant. pp. 477, 479, where ft is also called 
Vernometum.) Camden (p. 575) places it at Bur- 
rough HiU, near Willoughby on the Wold, in the S. 
part of Nottinghamshire . > [T. H. D.] 

VERONA (O Hgcsva, Ftol. iii. I. § 31 ; 0d^, 
Nrab; iv. p. 206, v. p. 213 ; Bf p&w], Prucop. B.G. ii. 

11K 3 » and Bepdva, lb. iv. 33 : Nth. Vero- 
ensis : Verona ), an important town in Gallia 
'anspadana, seated on the river Athesis (“ Verona 
Athesicircumflua,” Sil. It. vni. 595), *6d chiefly 
, There is some difficulty in deter- 
or nlr'S W ^ el ^ ,er Verona was a city of the Euganei 
ie Cenomani, from the little knowledge which 
of the respective boundaries of those 
thp sU' Rnd ^ rom ^e confueiqpi which prevails upon 
who S j6Ct m ancient "to. By Ptolemy (L c.), 
the f 06 * DOt . men ^° n *be Euganei, it k ascribed to 
howevJ 30111 ?? 1 ,’ and Gatullue(lxvii. 34), in a passage, 
not ffen r ’- Whl S> h * >e0n banished by some editors as 
the (V U1De ’ ^ r ‘ x ’ a * w hioh undoubtedly belonged to 
Plinv nnT 1 ’ h 8t 7 led *• °»>tber city erf Verona. 
Parti v °™ er hand («*• 1^. •. S3), gives Verona 

Strabo (l ®kaeti and partly to the Euganei, and 
8 °uirht » attr ibutes it to the former. Some have 
the citr ***• difficulty by assuming that 

suC^e* “<8toany to th. Eogntti, kit «n 
^wntly ocoopurf by th. CwonraSi, (tferring to 
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Livy, v. 35. (C(. Juttin. n. 6.) W« kww kittle 
or aetbtog of the <*rij hiatevy of Verera. ifafer 
the Born* -: dominion it became a cokmf with the 
•amaaieef Aagaeta, art ape rfthe ft u w rwui'wm • 
AM&M* «Wc* in ifeft part «f Italy (Tito. A WA; 

tom. *«• F- *» ? «n*. * >. fW; Qm St. 

p. 166. 8.) The oonwmdiag count lyOftfr irara nl - 
“gV froitfni, prwtaeii* goftfcta*, euMt appfee, 
ani ahamkan of spelt (As*, TO* *Si. l\. 
A », *iv. 1. t #, *r. M.-4 . ShM. Var. 

* «. *> tbltltoeaaaitto»^toh|iiti^VbiA' 

f’e-U. #h*h.'iv, '806 ; 'SMt. )M* f7.) TIi* 

itotfief wi, m Veraaa nhdered it a graft thoroughfare ' 
And the Wt re 1 of several highroads fUtin. Ant. pp. 
138, 174^^175, 289; Itin. Bier. p. 568.) 

Verona was celebrated in history for the battle 
fought by Marius in the Cam pi Raudii, in its 
neighbourhood, ugaiott the Cimbri. (VeH. Pat iL 12; 
Fforns, ii l 3.) From an inscription still extant on 
one of its gates, now called the Porta de 1 Bvrmri \ 
the walls of Verona appear to have been newly 
erected m the reign of the emperor Gallienus, a. ». 
265. It was besieged by Constantine on his march 
from Gaul to Rome, and, though obetiijately defended 
by Ruricius Pompcianus, obliged to surrender at dis- 
cretion. (Pane^. Vet. ix. 9, eqq.) It was likewise 
the scene of the victory of Theodoric over Odoacer. 
(Jomand. Get. 57.) Theodoric made it one of h» 
residences, and often held his court there: a repre- 
sentation of his palace is still extant upon a seal. 
(Gibbon, BecL and Fall, vol. v. p. 22, ed. Smith.) 

It was at Verona that the splendid wedding took 
place between king Autharis and Theudelinda. 
(Procop. B. G. iii. 5 ; Paul. Diac. iii. 29.) But, 
more than by all these events, Verona is illustrious 
as having been the birthplace of Catullus (Ovnl. 
^4mor. iii. 15. 7, Mart, x 103; Plin. xxxvi. 6. s. 7); 
though it is exceedingly doubtful whether the re- 
mains of a villa on the Logo di Garda , commonly 
called the villa of Catullus, could really have be- 
longed to him. The honour sometimes claimed for 
Verona of having given birth to the architect Vi- 
truvius Pollio arises fioin a mistaken interpretation 
of the inscription on the arch of the Gavii, formerly 
existing at Verona, but pulled down in the year 1805. 
The inscription related to the great architect’s less 
celebrated namesake, Vitruvius Cerdo. (Desci'iz. di . 
Verona, pt. i. p. 86.) Some are of opinion that the 
elder Piiuy also was born at Verona, but it is move 
probable that he was a native of Comum. In the 
life of him ascribed to the pen of Suetonius, he is 
etyled Novocomeneis ; and when he calls himself in 
his Preface the conterraneus of Catullus, that epi- 
thet by no means' necessarily implies that he was the 
fellow -citiien of the poet, but rather that he whs 
merely his fellow-countryman, or from the same 
province. 

The amphitheatre at Verona is a veiy striking 
monument of antiquity. Although not nearly so 
large as the Colosseum, it is in a much better state ’ 
of preservation, owing to the patns which fcqge al- 
ways been taken to keep it in repair. It is i«e of 
a more costly material than the Roman amphitheatre; 
for whilst the latter in built of travertino, that at 
Verona is of marble, from some quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood. The substructions are of Roman brick- 
work. The date of its erection cannot be ascer- 
tained, but it must undoubtedly have been posterior 
to the time of Augustus. A great part of the ex- 
ternal arcade was thrdfcn down by an earthquake in 
the year 1184. Its form is elliptical, the larger 
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diameter being 513 feet externally and 248 inter- 
nally ;«tbe smaller one, 410 feet externally and 147 
feet internally. The banks or rows of seats are at 
present 45 in number, but, from the repairs and al- 
terations which the building has undergone, it is 
not certain whether this was the original number. 
It fa estimated that it would afford seats for about 
22,000 persons. 

' There are also a few remains of a Roman theatre, 
on the left bank of the Adige, at the foot of the hill 
immediately under the castle of & Pietro It ap- 
pears from two decrees of king Berengarius, dated in 
895 and 913, that the theatre was tl»n regarded as 
of the highest antiquity, and had in great part gone 
to ruin ; on which account its destruction was al- 
lowed. {Descriz. di Verona , pt. ii. p. 108, sqq.) 

We have already alluded to the ancient gate called 
the Porta do* Borsari. It is evidently older than 
the walls of Gallienus, the elevation of whicji in the 
space of 8 months is recorded upon it; since a pre- 
vious inscription has been erased in order to make 
YOQflFfor the now cue. It is a double gate, " of a 
v e r y flo rid style of architecture, concerning the me- 
rits of which architects have held widely different 
opinions. The walls of GalKenus, to judge of them 
from the vestiges which still remain, were of a con- 
struction sufficiently solid, notwithstanding the 
shortness of tfas fc |hne in which they were erected. 
The q^icr remdSris of antiquity at Verona, as the 
Porta de* Leom, the baths, &c., do not require any 
particular description in this place. , 

The chief works on Verona and its antiquities are 
the splendid, ones of Count Scip. Mallei, entitled 
Verona JUustrata , and Museum Veronmee. Onu- 
phrius Panvinins also described its remains (Antiq. 
Veron. lib. viii. Pat. 1668). Some account of 
them wffl likewise be found in the Descridone di 
Verona e della eua PravmciOf by GiovninbatisU da 
Pertico, 8 vo. Verona, 1820. [T. II. D.] 

VERONES. [Bkkonka.] 

VERRUCINI, a Gallic people near the Alps in 
the Provincia. Pliny (hi. 4) says : * 4 Eegio Cama- 
tullicorum, dein Suelteri, supraque Verrucini." 
[Cakatulmci ; Suklteri.] There is nothing to 
guide us in fixing the position of the Verrucini, ex- 
cept their position with respect to these two other 
tribes, and tbe fact that there is a place named 
Verignon , between Draguignan and Kiez. Dra- 
guignan is in tbe department of For, and Ries is on 
tbe site of Reii [Beii Apollwarks]. [G.L.] 
VERRUGO or VERRUCA ( , 'E#owca, Diod. : CoUe 
Ferro f), a town or fortreas in the territory of the 
Volsci, which is repeatedly mentioned during the wars 
ofthe'Bomans with that people. The name first occurs 
in a. 0 . 445, when we are told that the place had 
been recently occupied and fortified by the Romans, 
evidently as a post of offence against the Volscians; 
a proceeding which that people resented so much that 
it became the occasion of a fresh war. (Liv. iv. 1 .) 
We do not kifow at what period H fell again into the 
hands of the Volseiane, bat in b. g. 409 it was re- 
45 ovepd and again garrisoned by the Romans, (lb. 
55, 56; Diod. air. 11 .) It, however, fell once more 
inta tbe hands of the Vo^ciaue In B. c. 407 (Liv. 
iv. 58), and apparently continued In their possession 
till a. a 394, when it was again occupied with a 
garrison by the military tribune C, AemiHos, but 
lost soon after in consequence el the defeat of 
bis colleague 8p. Foatumius. (Uv. V. 28; Diod. 
»v. 98.) Waa this time !^nilyi||ss| 9 pears from 
history. It is wry doubtfmwhetber it ever was a 
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town, the manner in which it is mentioned by Livy 
in connection with the Arx Carventana, seeming to 
prove that it was a mere fort or stronghold, garri- 
soned and fortified, on account of its natural strength 
and advantageous position. Its site cannot be deter- 
mined with any certainty, but from the name itself 
there can be no doubt that it was situated on a pro. 
jeoting knoll or peak ; hence its site has been 
sought by Nibby (followed by Abakan) at Cells 
Ferro, near Segnif ^CoU* Sacco, in the same neigh- 
bourliood, has as plausible a claim. (Rifeby, Xfa. 
tomi, vol. iii. p. 473; Gell, Top . of Pane, n. 45 $. 
Abeken, Mittd-Italien, p. 75.) . [E. H, B.] ’ 

VERTjACOMICORI, a pagus of the Vceonti) 
in Gallia Provincia, to whom Pliny (iii. 17) at- 
tributes the foundation of Navaria in Gallia Cisal- 
pina [Novaria]. The name seems to be preserved 
in Vercors, a district in the eld country of the 
Vooontii, in the northern partnf the diocese of Die 
[Dba VooortiorumJ. In some middle age dorn- 
mentB tbe name appears in. tbe .Abbreviated farm 
Vercorium, which is tbe next stop to Vercors (D’An- 
ville. Notice, rfc.). [G. J,.] 

VEBTERAE, a town of tbe firigaatee in Britan- 
nia Romans^ (ftm. Ant. pp. 467, 476.) Variously 
identified with Brough in Westmoreland and 
Bowes. [T. H. DJ 

VEBT1NAE (OoepTtwu: Versmo), a small town 
of Bruttium, mentioned only by Strabo (vi. p. 254,, 
who places it in the interior of tliat conn try. Its 
name is still retained by the village of Venm, 
abt/ut 7 miles NW. of StrongoU, the ancient Pe- 
telia. [E. H. B.] 

VERUBIUM (O&tpOvCiovfi, Ptol. ii. 3. § 5), a 

promontory on the N. coast of Britannia Barbara, 
most probably Noss Head. [T. H. D.] 

VERVES (®v*qov€is, Ptol. iv. 1 . § 10 ), a people 
of Mauretania Tingitana*. [T. H. D.] 

VERULAE (Eth. Vftulanus: VeroU), a city of 
the Hernici, but included in Latium in the more 
extensive sense of that name, situated in the Apen- 
nines N. of the valley of the Sacco, between Alatrmm 
and the valley of the Liris. ft was apparently one 
of tbe chief cities of the Hernici, and was cer- 
tainly a member^ the Hernican League: but its 
name is not mentioned separately in history till the 
final war of that people with Rome, in b.c. 30b. 
On that occsakp tbe dtisens of Verulse, together 
with those of Ahtfriom and Ferentinum, took part 
against the Amgniaos, ‘and refused to J 0 >" 
in the hoetilitka against Rome. For this ns#* 
they were rewarded after the termination oMW 
war by being left in possession of their own law 
and ma#|tntei>, wh%they prefc™* to "“‘ 1 ; 
lb. “ civiu»?” (Lir. ix. * 3- )_ . 

period at which they oKfcpat.ly beam* *T h 
citizens b uncertain. 

but this is probably 
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ancient site is still occupied by the modern town of 
Veroli, which retains also sorce portions of the 
ancient walls in the polygonal o* Cyclopean style. 
(Westphal, Rom. Kemp. p. 87; Abekep, MittoU 
Italien, p. 147.) [E. II. B.l 

VERULAMIUM. [Vbrolamium.J 
VERURIUM (Ovtpovptov, Ptol. ii. 5. § 7), a 
town in the N. part of Lusitania, perhaps 5. Vincent 
de Beira. [T. H. D,] 

VESASPE fOtarAnn^Ptol. vi. 2. § 12), a 
town in Media Atropatehe, perhaps the same as the 
present Casbm. ” [V.] 

VESCELIA, a town of the Oretani in Humania 
Tarraconensis (Liv. xxxv. 22), perhaps VUckes. 
(Ukert, ii. pt i. p. 413.) [T.H.D.] 

VESCELLIUM or VERCRLLIUM, a town of the 
Ilirpini, of uncertain site. Its name is mentioned by j 
Livy (xxiii. 37) as having been recoveied by the 
praetor M. Valerius, after it had revolted to the Car- 
thaginians. . The reading in Livy is very uncertain, 
but Pliny a|fo mentions the Vescalhuu among the 
municipal canuimniUse of the Hiraini. (Plia. iii. 
11s. 16.) [F. H. B.] 

VESCI FAVjfNTIA (O fcmr, Ptol. ii. 4. § 1 1), 
a town in Hispania Baetica, between Singili and 
Astigi. (Plin. am. % 8.) *[T. H I).] 

VESCIA (Eth. Vescinus), a city of LafcUim, in 
the most extended sense of that name, but ori- 
ginally a city of the Ausones, situated in a plain to 
the S. of the Liris ( Garigliano ). Livy in ooe pas- 
sage tells ua distinctly that the Ausones had three 
cities, Ausona, Minturnaepand Vescia, all of which 
wen* betrayed into the hlf&ds of the Romans by a 
paity within their walls, and the inhabitants put to 
the sword in b. c. 314. /Liv. ix. 25.) The name 
of Vescia is mentioned also about 25 years before 
as affording shelter to the remains of the Latin 
srmy defeated by the consuls Manlius and Decius 
in «. 340. (Id. viii. 11.) But after the cap- 

ture of the city in 314, no mention of it again 
ecurs, and it is probable tjiat it never recovered 
frmn that calamity. Mintumae indeed is the 
only one of these three cities which again appears 
in history; but the “ ager Vescinus ” is repeatedly 
mentioned (Liv. x. 20, 21, 31)^ and would Beem 
to have extended from fflhe banks of the Liris 
as far as the extreme point of the ridge of Mount 
Massicus. The Roman colony of Sinuessa, which 
W1UJ situated just where that ridge abuts upon the 
sva, is expressly said, to have been planted “ in saltu 
> escino." (Liv. x. 21.) But all trace of the city 
beei . 118 to have been lost. Pliny does not even 
n "tice the name among the extinct cities of Latium 
and Campania, and we are wholly withouLa clue to 
its precise situation. * £e.B>, B.] * 

VESCITANIA, a district in Spain mentioned 
° n te£ lin 7 < iii ' 4 )- [Obca.] [T.H.D.] 

^DIANTIL f^KDIANTlI.] 

. jfLSERIS, a river of Campania, the name of which 
? known °nly in connection with the great battle 
uugiit with the Latins by T. Manlius Torquatus and 
v' ~? ClUs Mus, u. c. 340. * That battle is described 
riLk 1Vy *r as havin £ been fenght "baud procul ra- 
( vi!- U iy esuvii roontis, qua via ad Veserim ferebat * 
V !’ 8 )» an expression which would leave us in 
of b t . w * lether Veseria was the name of a town or 
v affl nver - In another passage he refers to the same 
attie as having been fought “ ad Veserim (x. 28); 
serim i 0 ** 0 , alao twic6 notices it as “ pugna ad Ve- 
Off V 0r . ®,P ud Voerim.” (Cic. d« Fin. i. 7, d» 
, 3I ') Valeria* Maximus use* tin letter 

'Ou II, 
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pbraw (vl. 4. § 1). The only author whole ex- 
pressions are free from ambiguity k Auflfe Vic- 
tor, who distincilyepeaks of that eetebratod battle 
as having been fought “apad Veserim fluvmm” 
(fife Vir. IU. 28), sad adds that the Romans had 
pitched their camp on its banks (“ positis agmd Ve- 
serim fluvium castris,” lb. 26). The authority of 
Victor is net indeed worth much on points of detail, 
but there vs no reason to reject it in this instance, as 
it is certainly not at variance with the phrases of 
Livy ^d Ckw*©* Tto Vsaeris was probably aamnll 
stream, and is not on any other occasion; 

w any geompber, so that it is wholly impoirible 
rM>w to identify it. [E. H. B.) 

\ ESKyNlCA, a town of Umbria mentioned only 
by Pliny, who names the Vesionicates among the 
municipal communities of that country. (Pha. iii. 
14. s. 19.) It is supposed to hr represented by 
Civitella di Benezsone , in the upper valley erf the 
Ti*«x. 7 miles SB. of Perugia. (Cluver. Ital. p. 

) [E. H. B.] 

VESO'NTIO ( [OdiirSmov, Ptol. ii. 9. *$21: 
Besan^ort), in Gallia, the chief city of the Sequaui. 
The name occurs in Dion Cassius (xxxviii. 34, lxiii. 
24), where Reimarus has written 'BttrovTltwa for the 1 
MSS. reading ObeaovTtwa, without any reason. In 
Ausonius ( Gratiarum Act.) the form Visontio oc- 
curs, and he speaks of a “ municipalis schola ” in the 
place. The orthography of the word varied, as we 
might expect; and other forms occur in Ammianus. 
IXAnville says that the name is Vesant on a mile- 
stone which bears the name of Trajan, and was found 
at Mandcure [Epamanduodurum, in which article 
the name is incorrectly printed Vesont], 

When Caesar (b. c. 58) was marching through 
the country of the Sequani towards the German king 
Arioristus, he hpprd that the Gennan was intending 
to occupy Vesonuo, but Caesar got there before him 
( B . G. i 38.) He fleseribes the town as nearly 
surrounded by the DovKk [Duma], and he says 
that the part which was not surrounded by the 
river was oriljf 600 Roma® feet wide. This neck of 
land was filled by an eminence, the base of which on 
each side was washed by the river. There was a 
wall along thirfneck of land, which made it a strong 
fortress, and the wall connected the heights with the 
town. Caesar’s description is exact except as to the 
width of the neck of land, which D’Anville says is 
about 1500 Roman feet; and accordingly eithef 
Caesar was mistaken, or there is an error in his text 
in the numerals, which is always a possible thing. 
Vesontio when Caesar took it was well supplied with 
everything for war, and its position made it a strong 
place. Caesar set out from Vesontio to fightothe 
German king, whom he defeated in the plain between 
the Vosges and the Rhine. The battle-field Wtfs 
only 5 miles from the Rhine {B. G. i. 53, in which' 
passage the true reading is “ milia pasuum . . . circgH* 
quinque,” not “ quinquaginta.”) In the wiattftof 

B> c> 58 57 Caesar quartered his men among the 

Sequani, and we may assume that Vesontio was one 

of the plaoes where he fixed his troops. 

Vesontio has been several times Backed and <W- 
stroyed by Alemanni, by Huns, and others. Itfe Ik 
town built on the ruins of former towns. The 
has been raised above 20 feet, and where it has 
been dug into, Roman remains, medals, and 4 fitter 
antiquities have been discovered. 

The modern town of Besanpmwmta of two 
parts. The upper town, once called fyi Vwte, is buUt 
on the peninsula, anfr the citadel stands cm the steep 

4 ^ 
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rode which Caesar describes as occupying the neck . 
of land,Where the river does not flow. The lower 
town is on the other side of the river opposite to the 
peninsula, with which it is connected by a stone 
bnoge, the foundations eff which are Romari. 

There is a Roman triumphal arch with a single pas* 
sage. The date of its construction does not appear. 
This arch which was nearly hidden by rubbish and 
buildings has been partially uncovered and restored 
within the present century. It is decorated with 
sculptures. There are some remains of the aque- 
duct which supplied Vesontio with water from a 
distant source. It was constructed of a soft stone. It 
terminated in the town in a vast reservoir of an oval 
form, which was covered by a roof supported by 
columns. The water was distributed from the re- 
servoir aU4|!jMigh the town: and in many parts of 
Besanqon tape have been found traces of the con- 
duits whldh ftnveyed the water to the private 
houses. (Penny Cyclopaedia , art. Besanqon ; 
Richard et Hocqnart, Guide du Voyageur.) [G. L.] 
VBSPA'SIAJB. [Burma.] 

TOSPERIES, ^ town of the Vardaii in Hispania 
•Tarraconensis. (Pjin. iii. 20. s. 34.) It is identi- 
fied with the present Bermeo. (Cf. Mentelle, Eep. 
Mod. p. 37.) f T. H. D.] 

VESTINI (Ofrffwoi), a people of Central Italy, 
who occupied a mountainous tract extending from 
the coast of the 'Adriatic to the lofty mountains near 
the sources of the Atemua. Here they met the 
Sabines, whose territory bounded them on the W . ; 
thence they were bounded by the high moun- 
tain range which forms the southern barrier of the 
valley of? the AWrstas, and separated them from the 
- Aequi and Marsi; while towards the S. and'E. the 
river Ateruiis itself, from the point where it takes 
the sudden bend towards the NE., became the limit 
of their territory, and their frontier towards the Pe- 
ligni and Manmcini. Along th£ coast of the Adriatic 
they held only the narroiffcpace between the month 
of the Aternus and that of the M&trinw, a distance of 
about 6 miles ; the latte^ river apparently formed 
the northern limit of tiieBr territory from its mouth 
to ite source, and thence to the high ridge of the 
Central Apennines their exact fro&tiei* cannot be 
traced. But it is almost immediately after passing 
the ndnt whore the Vestini adjoined the Praetutii 
on ins one hand and the Sabines on the other, that 
the chain of the Apennines rises abruptly into the 
lofty group or mass, of winch the Monte Como 
(commonly called the Oran Saeeo d Italia) is the 
highest summit. This mountain is the most ele- 
vated in the whole range of the Apennines, attaining 
to milieight cf 9600 feet ; and those immediately ad- 
joining it ate but tittle inferior, forming a rugged and 
ittngukr mass of mountains, which is continued 
without interruption by a range of inferior but still 
#ry considerable elevation, in a SB. directum. This 
lUpe .is almost continuous with the equally lofty 
rage of the Mmd* Mofrom, the two being separated 
duly by the deep and narrow gorge below Popoli, 
through which the Aternus Bade its way to the sea. 
Heose the territory of the Vestini is naturally divided 
iht« .two distinct regions, the one consisting of the 
tmm rf ti» Aternus, W. of the lofty mountain 

range above described, the ogrerdf ttoe hunt tbeK, 

of Ifee same mountains, sloping gradually thence 
to the sea. This last district jU very billy and 
rugged, but ‘has the advantage of a far milder dimate 
than that of thy basin of &« Atoms, which is a 
bleak and coidlptftiftd region, fM^immb analogy 
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with the valley of the PjjJmT^ which it may W 
considered in some degree wfea continuation), but 
from its considerable elevatlta above the sea (2380 
feet in its upper part) suffering still mors severely 
from odd in winter. The Vestini, however, did not 
occupy the whde of the valley of the Aternus ; 
Amiternum, near the sources of that river, which 
was one of the oldest abodes of (be Sabines, having 
continued, even in the dayh of Pliny, to belong to 
that people, and though Ptolemy assigns it to the 
Vestini, it is probable that in this, as in many si. 
milar cases, be was guided by geographical views 
rather than the real ethnical distribution of the 
tribes. (Strab. v. p. 228; Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 59.) But the precise line of demar- 
cation between the Vaitini and the 8abir.es, cannot 
now be determined. 

Ho author has left to us any distinct statement 
concerning the origin and affinities of the Vestini, 
but there seems to be no reason to doubt that they 
were, in common with the cither tribes by which 
they were surrounded, a Sabine race. It would 
indeed have bee$ almost impossible for that people to 
have extended themselves to the and bent forth 
their numerous colonies, the Pohgm, the Sammies, 
Ac., had not the valley of the AHfous been rheady 
occupied by a kindred and friendly race. The close 
connection w}ueh we find subsisting between the 
four tribes of the Vestini, Marrucini, IVligni, and 
Marri^tnay be also taken as a strong presumption et 
their common origin, and there seem good reasons 


for supposing them all to have been derived from a 
Sabine stock. The first mention of the Vestini m 
history occurs in n. c. J94^Wben they concluded on 
alliance with tip Simnitei .^against Rome. It was 
feared that their example would be speedily followed 
by the Marrucini, Peligni, and Marsi, bnt thin was 
not the case, and the Vestini, unsupported by their 
allies, were unable to reritt the Roman arms : they 
were defeated and dispersed by the consul P. Junius 
Brutus, and took refuge in their fortified towns, of 
which Cutina and Cirtgilia were successively taken 
by assault (Liv. vui. 29.) .From this time we 
hear nothing nWbof the Vestini till b. c. 301, when 
they concluded >j»aty with the Romans, winch ap- 
pears to have S affiance on favourable terms 
(Id. x. 3) ; and from this time the Vestini became 
the faithful allies of the rising republic. In 
enumeration the Italian allies «n 

B. c. 225, Polybius mentions' the Vestini, toge ho 
with the Marei, Marrucini, and Frentam (the Pelign 
being omitted), and estimates their joint contingent 
at 20,000 foot and 4000 horse soldiers (m2 h 
but we h%ye po means of judging of the p P° 
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rates. (Liv. Epit. Ixxv., lxxvi. • A jrnian, B. C. 1 52; 
Oros. v. 18.) There \» jno doubt th&t they at tbw time 
received the Roman franchise, tad henceforth be- 
came merged in the ordinary condition of Roman citi- 
zens. Hence we hear nothing more of them in history, 
though it is evident that they retained their existence 
as a separate tribe, which is recognised by all the 
geographers, as well as by inscriptions. (Strab, ▼. 
p 241 , Plin. Hi. 12. s. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 59; Ortil 
j riser. 4036.) From the last souroe^we learn that 
they were enrolled in the Quirinian i$be. Their 
terntoiy was included in the Fourth Region of Au- 
gustus (Plm. 1. c.)j bat in the later division of Italy 
it ivas separated into two, the maritime district being 
united with Picenura, while 4)w inland portion or 
i alley of the Atertua was Included (together with 
the Sabines and Peligni) in the province of Valeria. 
(Lib Colon, pp. 227, 228; Bingham’s Eccles. An- 
iiq ix. th. 5, sect. 3 ) We learn from Juvenal that 
ilicy continued to retain their primitive simplicity 
in 1 rustic habits of life oven Under th* Roman Etn- 
{H* (Juv. xiv. 181.) SHns Italieus s*t*ks of 
tntm as a race, hardy and warlike, tad habituated 
to the chase: their rugged mount uns were doubt- 
less still the refuga of many wild animals. (Sil. 
Ital. vm. 513 ) The more inland parte of their J*r- 
utory abounded in excellent upland pastures, which 
produced a kind of cheese that was highly esteemed 
it Rome. (Plin. fi. 42. s. 97; Maitial, xiii. 31.) 

J lie most important physical feature of the terri- 
t of the Vestini is the Monte Como or Gran 
iV Italia , which, as already observed, is the 
highest summit of the Apeftnipes. This was identi- 
fied by Cluver, who has been fallowed by most 
htei writers, with the Cunarus Mons of Servius 
.ler? x 185). But Silius Italicus (viii. 517) 
1 'laces the Mows Fisckllub, a name much better 
known, among the Vestini; and though this is op- 
posed to the statement of Pliny that that mountain 
con f uns the Bources of the Nar, there seems much 
k ison to believe that Pliny has here confounded the 
Nai witlnts tributary the Velinus [Nar], which really 
uses in a group cloeely connected with the Gran 
‘Soaot, and that it waa therefore that* remarkable 
mountain range which was known tfe the ancients as 
the Mons Fiscellus. * 

The following towns are noticed by ancient writers 
as belonging to the Vestini. PiNtfift, now called 
into, di Penney appears to have betathe chief of 
those which were situated on the eastern slope of the 
mountains. Lower down, and only a fe^tamiles from 
tbe sea, was Anoulus, now Cwita S. Angelo . 
Atkunlm, at the mouth of the river of the same 
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sergto Aqwl*, the present capital of tbjtadtarict, 
u a wholly having been fimnied by the 

emjpsjrpr Frederick/, hi the 13th century, when its 
population was gathered togittar fern theeurromwR 
ijg towns of Amiternum, Avaia, Furconhtra, &c., 
the oomplete desolation ef which apparently dates 
frwn tins period. Aushia, which according to 
Pliny (iii. 12. ». 17) was in his time united for 
municipal purposes with Peltuinum still retains 
the nani^ of Oftma, Cviima and ^ingtlu* two 
♦owns ul the Vestini oretel by Livy (viii. 29), 
are w*i4 ily unknown taf&e sites assigned to them 
by Koffianslli, at 'Chita Aqrnna and Civita Retenam 
reM>eoLi\ely, are merely conjectural. 

The topography of the Vestini is specially illus- 
trated in the work of Giovenaz/j ( Della Cittfr <P 
Aveja net Vestini, 4to. Roma, 1773), m well hs by 
Romanelli (vol. iii. pp. 241—284). [E. H. B ] 

V WlUA'NI, a ppople mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion of the arch of Susa. The resemblance of name 
ha** led geographers to place the Veaubiani in a 
valley through which rtins a torrent called Vesubia, 
which falls into the Var, The Esubiani, who are 
mentioned in the inscription of the Trophy of the 1 
Alps (Pliny, iii. 2<>) seem to be the Bame as the 
Vesubiam, for the only difference is a V. But 
D'Anville places the Esubiani on the Ubaye and the 
Ubayette, which two streams unite above Barce- 
lonctte in the department of Basses-Alpes. [G. L.] 

VESULUb MONS ( Monte Two), one of the most 
lofty summits of the Alps, which, from its prominent 
position near the plains of Italy, and its great su- 
periority in height o\er any of the neighbouring 
peaks, is one of the most conspicuous mountains of 
the whole Alpine range as viewed from the Italian 
side, Hence it is one of the very few individual 
summits of the Alp<spf which the ancient name can 
be identified with certainty. It is mentioned by 
both Pliny and Mela as containing the sources of the 
Padus ; and the former adds that it was the highest 
summit of the' Alps, which is a mistake, but not an 
unnatural one, considering its really great elevation 
(12,580 feet) and its comparative’y isolated posi- 
tion. (Plin. iii. 18. s. 20; Mela, 11 . 4. § 4.) Virgil 
also mentions the forests of “ the pine-clad Vesu- 
Iub ** as affording shelter to numerous wild boara 
of the largest size. (Virg. Aen. x. 708 ; Serv. 
ad loc .) [E. H. B.] 

VESUNNA (Owe <rowa), according to Ptolemy 
(ii. 7. § 12) the capital of the Petrqcorii, a people 
of Aquitania. In inscriptions the name is written 
Vesunna. The place occurs In the Itins., and its 
position is Ptrigwux, in the old province of Pirigord \ 
which name as well as Perigueux is a memorial of 
the name of the people, PetrocoriL But it is said* 
that the remains of the old town are still called La 
VSsone. Perigueux is on the /We, a branch of the* 
Dordogne, and it is the capital of the department hi 


rdogne. ’ 

There is no Roman city m France of which we 
ow so little that contains so many remains as 
rigueux. Foundations of ancient buildings, n»- 
oa statues, and ruins of edifices show its formw 
tfiitude. The tour de V&one, a round buildU 
istructed of small stone? and of rough materials, 
supposed to have been the cella of a ttttple, 
nk assume conjecture. It is about 200 fet 
circumference. There were seven bndgto at 
Bunns, four of which have been rapsind or «. 
ilt. There sue eoms remains of an amphitheatre 
huge dimensions. Several aqueducts repaid the 
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town with water. There are also remains of a Ho- 
man citadel. On a hill which commands Vesunna, 
and is separated from it by the river Tile , there are 
the remains of a Roman camp, which is called Camp 
de Cesar , though Caesar never was there ; but 
some of his successors may have been. There are 
several other Roman camps about PMgueux. Se- 
vend Roman roads have been traced leading to Peri- 
gueux. Vesunna seems to have been an important 
position in Aquitania during the imperial govern- 
ment of Rome. There is a French work on the 
antiquities of Vtsone by M. Wlgrin de Tailleffcr, 
S vols. 4to. 1821, P^rigueux. [G. L.] 

VESUVIUS MONS (Oueaovtos, or Ouetrootfior: 
Monte Vesuvio ), sometimes also called by Latin 
writers Vksevus, and Vesvius or Vksbiits (B&r- 
€i os, Dion Cass.), a celebrated volcanic mountain of 
Campania, situated on the shore of the gulf called 
the Crater or Bay of Naples, from which it rises 
directly in an isolated conical mass, separated on all 
sides from the ranges of the Apennines by a broad 
trapt tff intervening plain, tt rises to the height of 
4020 feet, and its base is nearly 30 miles in cir- 
cumference. 

Though now celebrated for the frequency as well 
as violence of its eruptions, Vesuvius bad in ancient 
times been so long in a quiescent state that all tra- 
dition of its having ever been an active volcano was 
lost, and until after the Christian era it was noted 
chiefly for the great fertility of the tract .that ex- 
tended aronnd its base and up its sloping sides 
(Virg. Georg, ii. 227; Strab v. p. 247), a fertility 
which ^vas in great measure owing to the deposits of 
fine volcanic sand and ashes thut had btefc thrown 
out from the mountain. There were flttt Indeed 
wantfagf appearances that proved to the accurate 
ob —rw the volcanic origin arid nature of Vesuvius : 
hekkCa Diodorus speaks of it as “ bearing many signs 
of its having been a hurtling mountain in times long 
past” (Died. iv. 21); bnt though he considers it as 
having on this account given name to the Phlegraean 
plains, he does not allude to any historical or tra- 
ditional evidence of its former activity. Strabo 
in like manner describes it as ** surrounded by 
fields of the greatest fertility, with the exception 
of the summit^ which was for the most part 
level, and wholly barren, covered with Hshes, and 
containing clefts and hollows, funned among rocks 
of a burnt aspect, as if they had been eaten away by 
fire; so that arperson would be led to the conclusion 
that the spot had formerly been in a state of con- 
flagration, and had craters from which fire had burst 
forth, but that these lied been extinguished for want 
of fuel ” (v. p. 247). He adds that the great fer- 
1 tifity of the neighbourhood was very probably owing 
to this cause, as that of Catena was produced by 
Mount Aetna. In consequence of ibis fertility, as 
testl as of the beauty of tli« adjoining bay, the line of 
‘■'Coast at the foot of Vesuvius was occupied by several 
flourishing towns, and by numbers of villas belong, 
ing to wealthy Roman nobles. 

-The name of Vesuvius is twice mentioned in his* 
tionr before the Christian era. In b. c. 340 it was 
•like foot of this mountain that was fought the 
great battle between the Rpmins and the Latins, in 
U^sicb KTOecius devoted hiufeelf to death for his 
count!?, (Lir. viii. 8.) The precise scene of the 
action is indeed uncertain, though it was probably 
in the plain on the N. side. Livy describes it as 
" hand procut ladtcibus Veauvii mentis, qua via ad 
Veserim ferobat but the situation of the Veseris is 


wholly uncertain. [Veseris.] Again, at a ] a t w 
period (u. c. 73) we are told that Spartacu«, with 
the fugitive slaves and gladiatore under his' com- 
mand, took refuge on Mount Vesuvius as a stron g 
hold, and by a sudden sally from it defeated the 
Roman general Claudius Pulcher, who had been sent 
against him. (Flor. iii. 20. § 4; Pint. Crass. 9, 
Appian, B. C. i. 116; Veil. Pat ii. 30; Qros. v. 24 
Frontin. Strat. i. 5. § 21.) 

But it was the fearful eruption of the 24th of 
August, a.®. 79, that first gave to Vesuvius tin* 
celebrity that it has ever since enjoyed. That great, 
catastrophe is described in detail in a well-known k; 
ter of the younger Pliny to the historian Tacitus; aiu 
more briefly, but with the addition of some fabulous 
circumstances, by Dion Cassius. (Plm. Ep. vi. 1G, 
20; Dion Cass. Ixvi. 21 — 23; Viet Kjnt. 10.) h 
is remarkable that in recording this, 'the eailiest 
eruption of the mountain, Pliny particularly notice', 
the form assumed by the cloud of ashes that, riM-y 
from the crater in a regular column to a considerable 
height, afterwards spread oqt laterally so as to loun 
a head like that of a stone-pine: an appearance 
which has been observed in many subsequent tfiip- 
tioofs. The other phenomena ^described are very 
much the same as are common to all similar e. up- 
turns: but the mass of ashes, sand, and pumice 
thrown out was so vast as not only to bury the cities 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii at the foot of the vol- 
cano under an accumulation many feet in depth, 
but to overwhelm the mors distent town of Stabiao, 


where the elder Pliny perished by suffocation, ami 
to oversjiread the whole bay with a cloud ui aniiis 
Such as to cauawa darkness more profound than that 
of night even at Misenum, 15 miles distant Irmn 
the foot of the mountain. (Plin. I c.) On the othw 
hand the outflow of lava was inconbiderahle, ami : 


any streams ofthat kind broke out at this time the) 
probably did not descend to tha inhabited regions, 
at least we hear nothing of them, and the populsi 
notion that Herculaneum was overwhelmed by ‘ 
current of lava is certainly a mistake. lHeiu i- 
lambuu.] So great and unexpected a calamitv 
naturally stented the greatest sensation, and both tne 
poets and the prose writers W HSme for more than a 
century after |he event abound with .allusions to n- 
Tacitus speaks of . the Bag of Naples as ‘ P u( *‘' 
rimus siimtLtette auA Vteuvius mans aniescenj - 

ciem lod wSm.” {Atm. iv. 67.) Martel, at 
deacantinKj* the beauty of the scene when * 
mountain and its neighbourhood were cove 
the green shade of vines, adds: — 

M Cuncts jacent flwnmis et tristi mersa 


Statius describes Veenvius as 

demote Trinacriis volvens focendiafl ) 

ateo Val. Ftooe. Ui. 808, iv. 507 i S’ 1 - Itt1, 
ebped Wore any 

(i0 Sd that the *oon“ 
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baMy tie one alluded to by GaW«fe Meth. v. 12), VE TEKA. [Castra Vetera.] 

and it seems certain from the inscription given by VET I ONA (Etk. Vettonensis; Bettona), a mu- 

I)ion Cassius of the state of the mountain when he nicipal town of Umbria, situated about 5 miles E. 
wrote (under Alexander Severus) that it was then of the Tiber, between Perusia and Mevania. It is 
m a state of occasional, but irregular, activity, much mentioned by Pliny among the municipalities of 
resembling that which exists at the present day. Umbrm, and its name is found also n, an inscription 
(Dion Cans. Ixvi. 21.) The only other eruption among the “xv Populi Umbrite ; ” while another 
that we find mentioned under the Roman Empire oc- mentions it in connection with Perusia, from which 
c mii'd in a. d. 472 under the reign of Anthemius, it Wd, only about 10 miles distant. a measured on 
(Marcellm. Chron. ad ann.) A fourth, which the »<•<;>, though the Tabula calls it U mile from 
took place in the reign of Theodoric king of the that ivy ami 20 from Tudor. (Plin m. 14. s. 
troths (a. d. 512), is noticed by both Cassiodafcus Orel) inter. 95, 98? Tab. Pmt ) Vettona con- 
mid Piocopius, who describe m considerable detail thm*S m the hiiddls ages to be u city of con- 
the phenomena of the mountain. It appears certain s oeraole importance, but it was di sh >yed by the 
that these later eruptions were accompanied by the ; P“rugians in 1.152. The ancient sue is, however, 
<hs< barge of streams of lava, which caused great mis- j still marked by the village or Bettona, about a 
chief to the surrounding country. (Cossiod. Ep. | mile from the left bank of the IniLi, [E. H. B.] 
i\. 50, Piocop. B. 0. ii. 4, iv. 35.) 1 VETTuNES (Ov*TT»vcy, Ptrab. in. p. 152, 

It would t)e fun ign to our subject to truethehistorv | (Wvroi/fs, l’tol. ii. f» § 9), one of tlie principal 
of the mountain tluough the iiuddio agis, luil it may 1 lv.j-bs of Lusitania. ((Jens. B. C. i. 38; Plin. iv. 
!«> iiionimiied that its «n upturns seen). t« have been foi • 21. » 38 ; Unit. fmer . p. 383. 7 ) Strata alone 
more rare and separated by longer intervals than j (L c.) assigns them to Hither Iberia, or the Provincia 
they have been fur more than two centuries past ; | Tarracone«twa. We find their country called Vet- 


and in some instances at least these in ten a Is were l 
periods of perfect quiescence, during which the moun- 
tain was rapidly losing its peculiar aspect. Even us 
late as 1C1 1, after an interval of little more than u 
century, the aide® of the mountain were covered with 
forests, and the crater itself was overgrown with i 
shrubs and rich herbage. (D&ubeny on Volcanoes , 
p 225 ) 

Ai the present day Vesuvius consists of two dis- 
tinct portions: the central cone, which is now the j 
must elevated pint of the mountain; and a ridge 
wluili encircles this on three sides at some distance, 
and is oeparated from it by « level valley or hollow 
called the Atno del Cavallo. This outer ridge, of | 
"Inch the highest point, nearitsN. extremity, iscalled 
Munte Somma , wag probably at one time continuous 
o- all sides of the circle, but is now broken down on 
the S and W. faces: hence the appearance of Vesu- 
vius as viewed from Naples or «nin» the W. is that of 
u mountain having two peakH separated by a deep 
(leptessKin. This character is wholly at variance with 
the description given by Strabo, who tolls us that 
the summit wrb nearly level , but with clefts and 
n^uies in it, from which fir$ appeared to have for- 
.lnci ly issued (v. p, 247)' Hence iMe probable that 
; , “'owntain was then a Bingle trur&ated cone, and 
'at the vast crater-like hollow of which the A trio 
fe ; twaflo forms part, was first entiled by the 
g'oat ei upturn of a. i». 79, which blew into the air 
w nia8 « of the then existing summit of the 
nountai n> leaving the present ridge of Monte Somma 
urn mg, enclosing a vast crater, within which the 
p e.^ent cone has gradually formed. (Daubeny on 
^ 215; Ly ell’s Principles of Geology , 

H ‘ edit-) It has indeed been frequently 

tj ; Ml ne , d from ^ ,e accounts of the operations of Spar- 

Us Mready mentioned (Flor. iii*20; Pint. Crass. 9) 
whirh ?i m( >untain had even then a crater, within 
Komi 1 ‘ at Uadsr * nd ilU *«• enclosed by tK 
D a „ Renera ^ : but it is very doubtftil whether the 
seeing 0 ! ln ^ uest ' on bear out this interpretation, which 

•bo* r‘! h .. ,h “ a000Unt 


Beein jV? 111 question bear out this interpretation, which 
whoK« a VH !' la ? oe witb account given by Strabo, 
rived f de8crl P tlon h»» every appearance of being de- 
W d f » m P*r»onal observation, 
of V flH ,if ern,n « tlle hi8t01 7 of the different eruptions 
Napoli i 1 ?® k 66 Della Torre, Storia del Vesuvio, 4to. f 
benv \ and the geological work of Dr. Dau- 

7 ' "'•) ra a b.i 


Umia by Prudentius {Hymn, in Eulal v. 186) and 
in an inscription, (Oielli, no. 3664.) It was 
watered by the Tagus, and separated by the Durius 
from Asturia on the N. On the W., where their 
boundary corresponded very nearly with that of 
modem Portugal , they adjoined the proper Lusi- 
tani. On. the E. they neighboured on tlie Carpetani 
in Ilispania Tarraconensis,and tlieir boundary would 
be described by a line drawn from the modem 
Simancas in a SW. direction over Puente del A rzo- 
bispo to Truxillo. On the S. they were bounded 
by the prownce of Baeiiea, so that their counMy 
comprehended a pa it of Estremudura and Leon. 
Tlieir principal to .-.ns were Salmantica (Salamanca), 
Cecihonicum (Banos f) t Capara (las Ventas de Ca- 
para), Sentice (in the neighbourhood of LosSantos) y 
Cottaeobriga (Almeida)^ Augustobriga ( Ciudad 
Rodrigo f), & c. In tlieir country grew the herba 
Vettomca (Plin. xxv. 7. s. 46), still known under 
the name of betony ; an account of which is given in 
the treatise De Herba Betomca , ascribed to Antonius 
Musa. [T. H.D.] 

VETIJLO'NIA or VETULO'NIUM (Ov*tqv\w- 
viov, Ptul. iii 1. § 49: Eth. Vetuloniensss), one of 
the twelve principal cities of the Etruscan confedera- 
tion (Dionys. iii. 51; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8). Yet we 
hear nothing of its political history;' and all we 
know respecting it is, that it was reputed to be the 
town in which the Etruscan insignia of magistracy, 
afterwards adopted by the Romans, such as the 
lictors, fasces, sella curulis, toga praetexta, &c., 
as well as the trumpet, were first used. (Sil. It. viii^ 
483, sqq.; cf. I>wnys. iii. 61; Strab. v. p. 220; 
Macr. 8. i. 6; Flor. i. 5; &c.). .... - 

The destruction of Vetuloma, and the silence ot 
history respecting it, have caused even its site to be 
a matter of doubt. Thus it has been sought at or 
near Viterbo (Annio, Antiqq. Var . Voltm.), at 
Massa Marittima, the ancient Massa Veternensis 
(Amm. Maro. xiv. 11. § 25), or in a dense wood 5 
miles to the W. of that town (Ximenes, ojp. 

Rietrche di Vetuloma, p. 62 ; cf. Tupaw-TraieilW' 
Viaggi in Totetma, iv. p. 116); oal» ,u fio 
Vulci (Luc. Buonaparte, Ann. hut. 1829, P-4S8, 
sqq.; »nd V»l.n»ni, Mut. Chim.1. p. 68); on the MU 
oTcastiglione Bermrdi, near Monte RoUnfo (big- 
hixemi,^ Ricerohe di Vetuloma, Ambroech), «>d at 
Orbetello (Emiolao Barbaro, ap. Demptter, EVur. 
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Reg. ii. 66). But 'till very reoently the opinion seems, fr-om Nemausus the ancient capital of th* 
moat commonly adopted was that of Leandro Alberti, district. These milestones gave the opportnnitvTf 
an antiquary of the 16th century, who placed it on ascertaining the length of die Roma n mile. Tl 
Monte C<Uo% (Descris. Italia , p. 27), in a wood name of Beaucaire is a corruption of the middlp 6 
called Selva d% Vetleta ; and who has been followed age name of Bellum-quadrum. If any trace of th 
by Cluveriua (ItaL Ant. ii. 2. p. 472), by M tiller name Ugernnm exists, it is in the same of Gerneoue 
(Etnuher, L p. 211), &c. It is now, however, the lower part of Tarascon, which is on the ZT 
generally admitted that Vetolonia is to be identified site side of the river, for Beaucaire and Taratcor 
with the remains of a city, discovered in 1842 by stand free to face. But in order to admit this we 
fiig. Pasquinelli, an Italian engineer, at Magliano , must suppose that Gemegue represents an island 
* village between the Osa and the Albegna, and 8 or Gemica, which, according to a middle-age docu 
10 miles to the N. of Orbetello. To Mr. Dennis meet, was between Beaucaire and Tarascon ani 
(Cities and Sepulchres qf Etruria, vol. ii. ch. 48), that by some change in the river the island has 
however, is to be assigned the credit of first identi- become part of the mainland on the east side of the 
firing these remains as those of the lost Etruscan river; and it is said that this fact about the island 
city* Their site agrees with what we learn respecting is certain. (D’Anville, Notice, $c. Perny c\rh- 
that of Vetulonia. Pliny and Ptolemy (IL ec.) agree paedia , art Beaucaire.) [g. L ] 

in placing the latter among the inland colonies of UGIA (O tfyia, Ptol. ii. 4. § 12), a town of the 
Etruria; yet Pliny (it. 103. s. 1 06) also describes it as Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, ou the road fum 
being not far from the sea, and as having hot springs. Cades to Cordoba. (I tin. Ant. p. 410.) It 

the Aquae Vetuloniae, in its neighbourhood. Now, probably the town called Urgia by Pliny (». 
all the necessary conditions are fulfilled by the re- 1. e. 3), with the surnames of Castrum Julilnn •« 
mains alluded to. The circuit <fche wa%, about 4 1 Caesaris Salatariensis /and possessing the Jus Lain 
miles, shows it to have been an important city; its Now Las Cabeeas , where there are some antiquity 
situation with regard to the sea agrees with the (Cf. Ukert, ii. pt. i. p. 356.) [T. H. 1). j 

account of Pliny; and near Telamonaccio, at a VIA AEMILIA (v A^uAia 65 or), one of the 
distance of only 200 or 300 yiSrds from the coast, most celebrated and important of the Roman high- 
and in the vicinity of the newly found city, warm ways, and the first that was constructed by them in 
springs still exist For other reasons which led Mr. Northern Italy. The period of its first construction 
Dennis to the opinion which he formed, the reader is is clearly marked by Livy, who tells ns that M. 
referred to his work before cited, and to bis paper in Aemilius Lepidus, the consul of b. c. 187, afu r 
tiie Classical Museum, vol. ii. p. 229, seq. For coins having effectually subdued the Ligurians, carried .i 
of Vetulonia, see Eckhel, vol. i.pt. i. p. 94. [T. H. D.j highroad from Placentia to Ariminum, that it might 
VETU'RII. [Gknua.] there join the Flaminian Way Viam ab Placentia, 

VEXALLA* AEST. (0&e{<i\Aa fYcr^wm, PtoL ut Fl&miniae committeret, Ariminum j/crduiit,” Li*, 
tie 3- § 3), a bay on the W. coast of Britannia, Bo- xxxix. 2). Strabo indeed gives a different view of 
mans,* ‘near the mouth of the river Sabrina, now the case, and speaks of the Aemilian Way as con- 
Bridgewaler Bay. . [T. H. D.J structed in the first instance only from Ariminum to 

UFENS (Ufentoy,njnrm pf Latium, rising at the Bononia, and thence sweeping round the marshes, 
foot of the Volscian mountains, apd flowing through and skirting the roots of the Alps to Aquileia (v. 
the Pontine Marshes, whence its course is slow and p. 217). But there is ev^jr reason to suppose that 
stagnant, and it is described by both Virgil and this last branch of the road was not constructed till 
Silius Italicus, as a sluggish and muddy stream, long afterwards; and there is no doubt of the oh* 
(Viig. Aen. vii. 801 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 382.) Claudian rectness of Livy's statement that the original \ m 
also calls it “ tardatus suia erreribus Ufena." (Prob. Aemilis, and the only one that was generally rrcog- 
et 01. Cons. 257.) It joins the Amasenus (still nised as such, was the line of road from Ariminum 
called Amaseno) during its course through the to Placentia. It was this celebrated highway— w Inch 
marshes to the sea at Terracma , but the present is still in use gt the present day, and, being earned 
channels of hath rivers are artificial, and it is un- the whole way through a level plain, preserves almost 
certain whet3j|f they united their streams in ancient a straight ftp daring a course ctf 180 miles— tbat up- 
times or not.* Tne name is corrupted by Strabo came the means of carrying Roman civilisation inU) 
into Aufidtm (Afyi&os, r. p. 233), but he correctly the heart of Cisalpine Gaul ; and so great was its m- 
deectibes it aa one of the chief agents in the forma- fiuence upon the population that it traversed, turn 
turn of the Pontine Marshes. The ancient form of the whole district between the Apennines and tne 
‘the name was Oafens, whence the Roman tribe Padus, constituting the Eighth Region of Augustus, 
Oufentma derived its name, bring composed ori- and commonly called by geographers Gallia Cispauan", 
ginaliy of citizens settled in the territory and came to be known aa Aemilia, and was eveIltu ! / 
neighbourhood of Privennim (Feat s. t>. Oq/earino, constituted into a province under that name. A 
P- 194). [E. a B.] period at which this took place is uncertain, but * 

UFFUGUM [Biturm]. appeUatiou was doubtless In popular use long tow 

UGERNUM (Otyeproy), a town of Gallia Nar- i| became an effloW designation; and as early 'U ‘ 
bonensis, on the road from Nemausus through first century wf * find Martial employing “j 
Ugemum and Tarasooo to Aquae Sextiae {Am), presaions, 11 Attfiftae de regions vine, an . 

Stabo (iv.p. 178) has described this road. The geni- “ tota in Aemttiar [Martial, iii. 4. 2, v». * ; 
tive vgmuu occura in an inscription found at Nimes. As indeed all the principal towns of tne , 
Ugemum is represented by Beaucdire. The Table (with the single exception of Ravenna) were 
marks the distance from Nemausus (Nimes) to on the Via Aemilia, the use of this aesignat 1 
Ugemum xr., which is near the truth. In the last extremely natural. ^ the 

centuiy the Roman road between Nemausus and We have no account of the period at ^ 
Ugemum was discovered with several milestones Via Aemilia was continued from Plaeenn .^e 
on it in their original position, and numbered, as it lanum, though there is little doabt that it 
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nlace soon after the complete subjugation of the 

L _ /IaiiIb NAl. tr a 


Xranspadane Gaols. Nc%do we know with any 
certainty whether the name of Via AetmtU was ever 
applied in common usage to this portion of the road, 
or to the branches that led from Mediolanum to the 
foot of the Alps, as well as from that city by Verona 
to Patavium. But as Strabo distinctly applies the 
name to the branch that led by Fatavmm to Aqui- 
leia, we may here most conveniently include ill the 
principal highroads of the N. of Italy under one 
uew in the present article. 

1 . The main or trunk line of the Yin AgtttilHi 
from Ariminum to Placentia. The station* A % 
road are thus given io the Antonino Itinerary, where 
they are repeated mow than once (pp. 99, 198, 987) ; 
and, from the direct tine of the road, the distances are 
subject to no doubt 
From Ariminum (fiiwwi) to 
Caesena (Cessna) - - - xx. *.*. 

Faventia (Fo«wo) - - - axiv. 

Forum Gerneld (Iwria) - - x. 

Bononia (Bologna) - - - xxiv. 

Mutina (Afacforw) • - - w. 

Kegium (Reggut) - - - - xvii. 

Parma (ftorma) - - - - xviii. 

Fidentiola (Borgo S. Donino) xv. 

PlaCentia (Piacenza) - - - xxiv. 

1 he same line io given more in detail in the, Jeru- 
salem Itinerary (p. 615, &c.), with which the 
Tabula substantially agrees; but the distances are 
more correctly given in the latter. 

The stations enumerated are: — 

Competu (I. H.) Ad Com- 
duentcs (Tab.) - - - 

Cuesena (Ccaena) - - - - 
Forum Populii (ForUmpopoli) 

Foium Livii ( Forli ) - - 

Faventia ( Faetiza) - - - 

Forum Cornelii (Imola) - - 
Clatema (Quadema) - - 
Bononia (Bologna) - - - 

Foium Gullorum - 
Mnfcina (Modena) - - 

Regiurn (Reggio) - - - 

Tannetum (Taneto) - - - 
Banna (Parma) - - - - 

Fidentia ( Borgo S. Donino) 

Florentia (Firtneuola) - - 
Placentia (Piacenza) - - - 

The general agreement in the distances above given 
(wlndi are those of the Tabula) with those of the 
Antomne Itinerary, though the division is different, 
sufficiently shows the accuracy of the two. The dis- 
tances *in the Jerusalem Itinerary are, for this line of 
route, generally less accurate. Some obscure Muta- 
tionea mentioned in the one document, and not in the 
other, have been omitted in the above list. 

2. Continuation of the Via Aenulia from Placentia 
h) Mediolanum. This line is summarily given in the * 
Antomne Itinerary thus 

From Placentia to Lana 
Pompeia (Lodi Vecchio) - xxiv. m.p. 
Thence to Mediolanum (AftfiwJ xvi. 

The same distances are thus divided in the Jeru- 
salem Itinerary;— 

Ad Rotas - - - - _ - b,x.p. 

Tree Tabemae - - - - v. 

Laos viU. 

Ad Nonum vii. 

Mediolanum yii, (ix. ?) 

lhe “termediate stations an unknown, and an 


expressly called mere Mnt&ttooes, or places for 


xu M 
viii. 

Vll. 

vii. 

x. 

X. 

xiv. 

x. 

xvii. 

viu. 

xvii. 

xi. 
vii 

xv. 
x. 

XV. 


changing henfc*. 

8. Vtm W^smm to Augusta jfaaetoek, at 
the foot of the Alps, the distances, as given in the 
i Antoni ne Itizwray, axe : — 

From Mediolanum to 

Novae!* (Nvtoara) - - - xxxiii. x.p. 

Verestiae ( V«rc*t&) - - - xvL 
Eponsdia (&rea) - - - xxxiii. 

Vttridum (Pierres) - - - xxL 
Augusta Prastorift (Aosta) - * xxv. 

The same Kutbmy gives a circuitous tine of route 
from Mediolanum to Veroetiae (where it rejoins the 

*»»«»?) b ? „ 

Ticioum (Pama) - - - xxu. m.f. 

Launelkun (Lomelio) - - xxti. 

Vercellae ( Vercelti) - - - xxvh 
4. From Mediolanum to Aquileia. The stations 
given in the Itineraries are as follows:— 

Med. to Argentia - - - - x. m.p. 

Pons Aureoh (Pontirolo) x. 

Bergamum (Bergamo) - xtil 
^Brixia (Brescia) - - xxxviii.(xxxii.) 
Sirmio (Sermione) - xxiL 
Verona ( Verona) - - xxii. 

Vioentia (Vicenza) - - xxxiii. 

Patavium (PadOva) - xxvii. (xxii.) 
Altinum (AlUno) - - xxxiii. 

Concordia (Concordia) - xxxi. 

Aquileia (Aquileia) - xxxi. 

(In ttift above line of route the minor stations 
(Mutationes) given in the Jeiusalem Itinerary are 
omitted. For au examination of them, and a careful 
comparison of all the Roman roads through Cisalpine 
Gaul, see Walckenaer, Geographic des Gaule >, 
vol. iii. pp. 2 — 13.) * . t 

5. Fiorn Bononia to Aquileia. This is fhe road 
of whicn Strabo expressly speaks as a continuation ot 
the Via Aemilia (v. p. 217), pot it is probable that 
he did not mean to toy that ft branched off directiy 
from Bononia ; at least the only line given in tiro 
Itineraries turns off from the main line of the Via 
Aemilia at Mutiny and thence proceeds to 

Vicus Seininus (?)- - • - xxiii. M. l*. 

Vicus Variaqus ( Bariano , on 
the N. bank of the Po) - 
Anneianum ( Legnago t) - - 

Ateste (Esle) - - - - - 

Patavium (Padova) - - % 

whence it followed the I . 

that given above. Another lindfli*— - 

more circuitous was probably more fi^uented. led 
from Mutina by Cobcari. (an uncertmn station) t. 
Hoetilia {OttiyM), wbere it 
thence direct to Verona (xxx. M. P.). («*»• ML 

fi 8 From Plaoentia to Dertona, where it oommu- 
^Jr/r^d constructed ^enuhu. Scan- 
rue across the Apennines to Vsda Sabata. (Strab. 
v. p. 217.) The stations on this short line were. 

' From Placentia to 

Comillomogus- - - - - . * 

Iria (VopAero) - * * * * T1 * 

W, 7° f Suj a branch at the Via Aemilia led from 

Placentia^' Ticioum M -be^ .tw« ^ 

riS^estwords to AugusU Txurmorum (IWm) 


XX. 

xvii. 

XX. 

xxv. 

Aquileia as 
I, which though 
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the feot of the Cotfcian Alps. This was there- 
fore one of the great highroads leading to Gaul. 
But th/a Nations on it, as given in the Tabula, are 
very Cohfhsed, and can only partially be restored by 
4le assistance of the Antohine Itinerary, which no* 
%here gives this road in its entirety. At Ticinom it 
was joined by another road leading from Mediolanum 
to .that city. The stations, as given in the Jerusalem 
Itinerary (p. 556), are as follows : — 

Ticinum 

Durii (Domo) *- - - - xii. M. p. 

Laumellum ( LomeUo ) - - ix. 

Ad Cottias (Cozzo) - - - xii. 

Ad Medias ...... xiii. 

Rigomagus ( Trino Vecchio) - x. 

Cesto (?) ------ viii. 

Quadratae (near LondagUo) - xi. 

Ad Decimum xii. 

Taurini ( Turin) - - - - x. 

Ad Fines (Avigliano) - - xvi. 

Ad DuodScimum .... xii. 

Segusio (Susa) - - - - xii. 

The rest of the route over the Cottian Alps « given 
in the article Alpeo. [E. H. B.] 

VIA AEMILIA SCAURI, is the name given, for 
* the sake of distinction, to a road which was con- 
structed by Aemilius Scaurus long after the more 
n\im*d Via Aemilia above described. StraSo, 
the afljp author who distinctly mentions the two, 
says that Aemilius Scaurus, afwr having drained the 
marshes on the S. side of the Pad os, constructed the 
Aemilian \^ay through Pisae and Luna as far as Sa- 
bata, and thence through Dertona. (Strab. v. p. 2 1 7.) 
Whether “ the other Aemilian Way,” as Strabo calls 
it, had been already continued from Placentia to 
Dertona, or this also was first effected by Scaurus, 
we # know not ; but it is clear that the two were 
thus brought into connection. The construction of 
this great work musk be 'assigned to the censorship 
of M. Aemilius ScauruMn b. c. 109, as we learn from 
Aurelius Victor ( Vtr. IU. 72), who, however, probably 
confounds it with the more celebrated Via Aemilia 
from Placentia to Ariminum. Bat a comparison of 
the two authoro leavsb n#doubt as to the rood really 
meant. The name seems to have gradually fallen 
into disuse, probably on account of the ambiguity 
arising between the two Viae of the same name ; and 
we find both the coast-road frwfi Pisae to Vada 
Sabata, and that across the mountains from the 
loiter place by Agoae Statiellae to Dertona, included 
by the ItinerariK|ippait of the Via Aurelia, of 
which the forrtouNrtweast was in fact a mere couti- 
suatioo. Hewyt^Ue convenient to discuss the 
stations and disXnees along these lines, under the 
geoeral head of Via Aurelia. [E. H. B.) 

VIA AMEBINA, is the name given in an in- 
scription of the tune of Hadrian f Orell. Inter. 3306) 
to a line of road, which must obviously be that lead- 
ing direct from Borne to Ameria. TWs, as we learn 
from the Tabula, branched off freak the Via Cassia 
at Bacoanae (Baccano), and proceeded through Ne- 
pete and Falerii to Ameria^ The sUtions and dis- 
tances as there given are:— 

Borne Ho Baccanae - - - ’ « xxi. v. P. 
Nepete (Hepf) - • - 4*. 
falerii (Slo Maria <*» 

FaUeri) - - - - V. ^ 
Castelium Amerinum - xii. 

Ameria (Af*'ta) - - ix. 

The sum of tliese distances (56 miles) agrees , 
jmrisely with the statement of Cicero, who, in the I 
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oration Pro Sexto Roeoio Amerino (o. 7. § 18), 0 b- 
serves that it was 56 miles from Ameria to Home. 

According to the Tabula a prolongation of the 
same road led from Ameria to Tnder, and thence 
by a circaitous route through Vettona and Persia 
to Clusium, where it rejoined the Via Cassia. The 
first station to Ameria Is omitted : thence to 

Tnder ( Todt), was - - - vi. m. p. 

Vettona ( Bettona ) - - - - xx. 

Perns ia ( Perugia ) - - - xiv. 

The distance from that city to Clusium is again 
omitted. [E. H. B.1 

VIA APPIA (« 'Amrla Ms), the greatest and 
most celebrated of all the Roman highways in ltalv, 
which led from Rome direct to Brundusium, and tlnn 
became the principal line of communication w.rh 
Greece, Macedonia and the East. Hence it became, m 
the flourishing times of the Roman Empire, the most 
frequented and important of the Roman roads, and is 
called by Statius “ regina viarum.” (Silv. ii. 2. 12 j 
Martial also calls it u Appia . . . Ausoniae maxim;, 
fama viae” (ix. 102). The former author terms 
“ annosa Appia,” in reference to its great antxjmu 
(lb. iv, 3. 163.) It was indeed the earliest of nil 
the Roman highways, of the construction of whuli 
we have any definite account, and very probably fh<* 
first of all that was regularly made as a great pnbl:i 
work^the Via Salaria, Tiburtioa, Ac., having doubt- 
less long been in use as mere natural roads, befoie 
they were converted into solidly constructed Vine 
There must in like manner have always been some 
kind of rood communicating from Rome with Ally 
and Ancia; but it is evident, from the peifccth 
straight line followed by the Via Appia frum n 
point very little without the -gat** of Rome to Arina, 
that this must have been a'rndw Work, laid out and 
executed at once. The original construction of the 
Via Appia was undoubtedly due to the cen^r 
Appius Claudius Caecus, who commenced it in b < 
312, and optnploted it as far as Capua before the 
close^bia censorship. (Lir. ix. 29 ; Diod. xx. 36 : 
fracm. rib Jtguaad. 5; Orell. Inter. 539.) From 
Capua it was undoubtedly carried on to Beneventum, 
and again at a subsequent period to Brundubiuni; 
but the date of these continuations is unknown. It 
is evident that the last at least could not have taken 
place till after the complete subjugation of the south 
of Italy in b. c. 266, and probably not till after tin* 
establishment of the Roman colony at Brundusium, 
b.c. 244. Hence it is certainly a mistake sum 1 " 
Aurelius Victor speaks of Appius Claudius Caecum 
aa having carried the Appian Way to Brundusium. 
(Viet. Vir^Ill 84.) The continuation and com- 
pletion of this great work has been asugnw » 
various members of the Claudian family; but this 
entirely without Authority. „ r _ 

Strabo distinctly speaks of the Appian i Way as - ■ 

tending, in his time, from Rome toBrundusimn; 
his description of its course and condition is impor 
After stating that almost all tmvelleh fromGreec 
the East used to liuufat BrundoMum, he adds: 
thence there are two wavs to Rome, the °J e 
only for mute through tie oonntiy of tha P e “ ce ‘‘ h 
Daunians, ana Sunnites, to Beneventum, „ er> 
are the cities of Egnatia, Caelia, Canusiumj D d ^ 
donUj th« other through Twentum, dew * 
to the left, and going round about a day J I ^ 

which Is called §Te Appian, and* 
carriages. On this are situated Una 
dusinm and Tarentum) and Venu*i*» on _ _ roa ds, 
of the Sunnites and Lucanhtns. 
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starting from Brnndusium, meet at Seaeventnra. 
Thence to Rome the reri is called the Appian, 
passing through Caudiun?, Calatia, Capua, and 
Casilinum, to Sinuessa. The whole distance from 
Borne to Brundusium is 360 miles. There m yeOr * 
third road, from Rhegium, through theBruttiaas and 
Lucanians,and the lands of the Samnites to Campania, 
where it joins the Appian; this passes through the 
A pennine mountains, and is three or four days’ 
journey longer than that from Bnmduaium.^ (Strab, 
r, p. 283.) It is not improbable that the of 
these branches, which Strabo distinctly dfstirttffrhea 
from the true Appian Way, is the Via. ifajpfj* or 
Minum (the reading is uncertain), mentioned by 
Horace as the alternative way by which it was cus- 
tomary to proceed to Brundusium. (Her. j tp. i. 

18. 20.) But Strabo gives us no information as to 
how it proceeded from Herdonia, in the plains of 
Apulia, through the mountains to Beneventnm. It 
is, however, probable that it followed nearly the 
Kane line aa the high road afterwards constructed by 
l'i ajan, through Aecae and*Equns Tnticus. This is 
indeed one of the principal natural passes through 
tins part of the Apennines, and is still followed, with 
little deviation, by the modern highroad from Naples 
to Brindisi and Taranto. But it is worthy of re- 
mark. that Horace and his companions in their 
journey to Brundusium, of which he has left us 
the poetical itinerary (Sat. i. 5), appear not to have 
followed this course, but to have taken a somewhat 
more direct {oute through Trivicum, and a small 
town not named (“ oppidulum quod versu dicere non 
e.st"), to Canusiuni. This route, which does not 
agree with either of those mentioned by Strabo, or 
with those given in the Itineraries, was probably dis- 
HM>d after that constructed by Trajan, through 
Kquus Tuticus and Aecae, had become the frequented 
line. It was to that emperor that the Appian Way 
was indebted for many improvements. He restored, 
if he was not the first to construct, the highroad 
through the Pontine Marshes from Forum Appii to 
Tiirmciim (Dion Cass, lxviii. 15; Hoare, Class. Tour, 
Vol. i. p. 28) ; and he at the same time constructed, 
at his own expense, a new line of highroad from Bene- 
ventum to Brundusium (Gruter, Tnscr. p.I51.2), 
*’lnch is undoubtedly the Via Trajaua celebrated l>) 
roins. (Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 421.) It is probable (ao 
already pointed out) that he did no more than repder 
practicable for carriages a line of route previously 
existing, but accessible only to mules; and that 
the Via Trajana coincided nearly with the road 
described by Strabo. But from the time that this 
road was laid open to general traffic, {.he proper Via 
Appia through Venusia to Tarentum, which tra- 
versed a wild and thinly -peopled country, seems 
to have fallen much into disuse. It is, however, still 
Riven in the Antonina Itinerary (p. 120) though not 
as the main line of the Appian Way. The latter ap- 
pellation seems indeed to have been somewhat vaguely 
used under tlfe Empire, and the same Itinerary 
bestows the name on the line, already indicated by 
Strabo (l. c .), that proceeded S, through Lucania and 
Bruttium to Rhegium, on the Sicilian Strait, a route 
which never went near Beneventum or Brundusium 
at all. 

The Appian Way long survived the fall of the 
Western Empire. That portion of it which passed 
through the Pontine Marshes, which was always 
the most liable ~ 
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sneaks with ^miration of % solidrtf #gd perfection 
of its construction. “ TWApStWgy (saye he) 
extends from Rome to Capua, a journey qfjhre days 
for an active traveller. Its width twk m to 
admit of the passage of two waggons its contrary 
directions. The road itself is worthyef thw&hest 
admiration, for the stone of which it Composed, a 
kind of mitt-stone, and by nature vety bird, was 
brought by Appfna from seme distant region, since 
none Wh is found in this part of the country. * He 
then, after having smoothed and leviUeAthe stones, 
and cut them info angular forms, fttted them 
closely ^together, without inserting either bronze, 
or any ether substance. But they are so occu- 
ltly fitted and joined together, as to present the 
appeara&ee of one compact mass naturally united, 
and not composed of many parts. And notwith- 
standing the long period of time that has elapsed, 
during which they have been worn by the continual 
passage of so many carnages and beasts of burden, 
they have neither been at all displaced from their 
original position, nor have any of them been worn 
down, or even lost their polish.” • (Procop. 2>. G . i. 
14.) The above description conveys an accurate 
impression of the appearance which the Appian Way 
must have presented in its most perfect state. The 
extraordinary care and accuracy with which the 
blocks that composed the pavement of the Roman 
roads were fitted together, when first laid down, is 
well seen in the so-galled Via Tiiumphahs, which led 
to the Temple of Jupiter, on Mona Albanus. [Al- 
banus Mows.] But it is evident from many other 
examples, that they became much worn down with 
time; and the pavement seen by Procopius had 
doubtless been frequently restored. He is also mis- 
taken in supposing that the hard basaltic lava (sifox) 
with which it was paved, had to be brought fioiu a 
distance : it is found in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and, in fact, the Appian Way itself, from the Capo 
di Bore to the foot uf the Alban Hills, runs along a 
bank or ridge composed of this lava. Procopius also 
falls into the common mistake of supposing that the 
road was originally constructed by Appius Claudius 
such as he beheld it. But during the long iuteival 
it had been the object of perpetual care and restora- 
tion ; and it is very doubtful how far any of the great 
works along its line, which excited the admiration of 
the Romans iiv later ages, were due to its original 
author. Cams Gracchus in particular had bestowed 
great pains upon the improvement of the Roman 
roads; and there is much tataty$to believe that*# 
was in his time that they fflfcf assumed the finished 
appearance which they evtfr afterwards bore. (I lut. 
C. Gracck 7 .) Caesar afso, whefl a young man, wa# 
appointed “ Curator Viae Appiae which had be- 
come a regular office, and laid out large some of 
money upon its improvement. (Plat. Caes. 5.) 
The care bestowed on it by successive emperors, and 
especially by Trajan, is attested by numerous roecrip- 

U °It is very doubtful, indeed, whether the original 
Via Appia, as constructed by the censor Appine,waa 
carried through the Pontine Marshes at all No 
mention is found of bis draining those marsbee, 
without which such a work wo^ have bwn un- 
nossible; and it is much more probable that the n»d 
^ originally carried along the hills by Corn, Norba, 
and Setia, by the same line which was 4 ©“ n 
the last century, before the Pontine Marshes had been 


10 most liable to suffer from neglect, was re- the last cenru y, ^ conjecture 

^y Theodoric (Gruter, W * 152. 8); and drains for the ilas 
Procopiua, who travelled wer it 40 years later, is confirmed by the circumstance mat nunu™. 
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* describing his journey from Borne to Capua, com- 
plains of the extremely hilly character of the road in 
approaching Setia. (Lucil. Fragm. iii. 6, ed. Ger- 
hich.) Even in the time of Horace, as we learn 
-from his well-known description of the journey to 
Bruudn&um, it was customary for travellers to con- 
tinue their route from Forum Appii by water, em- 
barking .at that point on the canal through the 
Pofitine Marshes (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 11, &c.). But the 
▼erytexistence of this canal lenders it probable that 
there was at that time a road by the side of it, os 
we know was the case in Strabo’s time, notwithstand- 
ing which he tells ns that the canal was much used 
by travellers, who made the voyage in the night t 
and thus gained time. (Strab. v. p. 233.) 

It will be convenient to divide the description of 
the Appian Way, as it existed under the Homan Em- 
pire, and is given in the Itineraries, into several 
portions. The first of these from Home to Capua 
was the main trunk line, upon which all its branches 
and extensions depended. This will require to be 
described in more detail, as the most celebrated and 
frequented of all the Homan highways. 

1. From Rome to Capua. 

The stations given in the Antonine Itinerary are : — 
From Rome to Aricia (Lariccia) ... xvi. m.p. 

Tree Tabernae - - - xvii. 

Appii Forum - - - x. 

T&rr&cina (Terractna) - xviii. 

Fundi ( Fcmdi ) - - - xvi. (xiii.) 

Formiae ( \fola di Gaeto) xiii. 

Minturnae(near7’ra$r2ef(o) ix. 

Sinuessa {Mondraff one) - ix. 

Capua (Sta Maria ) - - xri.(xxvi.) 

The above stations are for the most part well 
known, and admit bf no doubt Those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pontine Marshes have indeed giVen 
rise to much confusion, but are in fact to be easily 
determined. Indeed, the line of the road being 
almost perfectly straight from Rome to' Tarracina 
renders the investigation of the distances a matter of 
little difficulty. 

The Jerusalem Itinerary (p. 611) subdivides the 
same distance as follows: 

Rome to Ad Nonnm (mutatio) - - ix. m.p. 

Aricia (civitas) .... rii. 

Sponsaeor Ad Sponsas (mutatio) xix. 

Appii Forum (do.) - - * - vii. (xii.?) 

Ad Median (do.) - - - - ix. 

Tarracina (civitas) - - - x. 

Fundi (dfc) - - - - - xiii. 

Formiae^tfs.) ..... xii. 

Minturnae (&*.); - - - - ix. 

SinueW^doO lx. 

Pons Campanos (mutatio) - ix. 

Ad Octavum (do.) - - - ix. 

Capua (civitas) .... viii. 

The intermediate stations were (as they are ex- 
pressly called in the Itinerary itself) mere Mutationes, 
or posthouses, where relays of bones were kept The 
determination of tlieir position is therefore of no in- 
terest, except in connection with the distances given, 
which vary materially from those of the other Itlne- 
rary, though the total distance from Borne to Capua 
( 1 25 miles) i*4he same in both. 

The Appian Way issued from the Porta Capena, 
in the .Servian walls of Rome, about half a mile out- 
side of which it separated from the Via Latina, so 
that the two roads passed through different gates in 
the walls of Auretian. That by which the Via Appia 
finally quitted Borne was known as the Porta Appia; 


it Is now called the Porta S. Sobastiano. The first 
milestone on the road stood about 120 yards outside 
this gate ; the distances always continuing to be 
measured from the old Porta Capena. The buildings 
and tombs which bordered the Via Appia in that 
portion of it which lay between the two gates, are de- 
scribed in the article Roma, p. 821. It was appa- 
rently in this part of its course, just outside Un- 
original city, that it was spanned by three triumphal 
arches, erected in honour of Drusus (the hither of tj, e 
emperor Claudius), Trajan, and L. Verus. One only 
of these still remains, just within the Porta S. St'bas- 
tiano, which, from its plain and unadorned style •>> 
architecture, is probably that of Drusus. Oubul, 
the Porta Appia the road descends to a small stream 
or brook, now called A cquataccia, which it croeseu Ik 
a bridge less than half a mile from the gate ■ this 
trifling stream is identified, on good grounds, with 
the river Almo, celebrated for the peculiar sacim 
rites with which it was connected [Almo]. A short 
distance beyond this the road makes a comddeia'm 
bend, and ascends a bank or ridge before it rea< ! , . 
the second milestone. From that point it n> cauit.il 
in a straight line direct to the remains of Bovilke at 
the foot of the Alban Hills, running the whole way 
Hong a slightly derated bank or ridge, formed in nil 
.probability by a*very ancient current of lava fioin 
the Alban Mount. This long, straight line of roud, 
stretching across the Campagna, and bordered 
throughout by the remains of tombs and rains of 
other buildings, is, even at the present day, one of 
the most striking features m the neighbourhood of 
Romps, and, when the edifices which, bordered it were 
still, perfect, must have constituted a magnificent 
approach to the Imperial City. The whole line has 
been recently cleared and carefully examined. It is 
described in detail by the ChSC Canina ( in ihe A n- 
nuli delC Jmtituto di Corritpondenza Archeohyka 
for 1852 and 1853; and more briefly by Desjardins, 
Esscd it tr la Topographic du iMium, 4 to. IW, 
1854, pp. 92—130. We can here mention only some 
of the most interesting of the numerous monument ■« 
that have been thus brought to light, as well as 
those previously known and celebrated. 

On the right of the rood, shortly after crossing 
the Almo, are the remains of avast sepulchre, whuli 
now serve to support the tavern or Osteria dell A cqu«- 
taccio f this is clearly identified by the inscription 1 * 
discovered there in 1773, as the monument of Aba- 
scantius, a freedman of Domitian, and of his wic 
Priscilla, of which Statius has left us in one of 
poems a detailed description (Stafc Silv. v. 1) " 

the left of the road, almost exactly 3 miles m 
Home, is the moat celebrated of all the monument* 
of this kind, the massive sepulchre of Caserns 
tella, the daughter of Q Metellus Creticus, on * 
of Croesus the triumvir. Converted into a for 
in the middle ages, this tower-like monument is 
in remarkable preservation, and, from its commending 
position, is a conspicuous object from all P 01 
the surrounding country* II is popularly k» 
the Capo <f» Bans, from the bueranium which PP®“ 

*a mi crnimeOln the fritn. < A 
markubl* m<*«, it girmin the 
P- 828.) Befui* r«chmg th. 
road passes some extensive remains rf w* J ftD 
the left, which appear to have * onn ®* E“, 0nt jus, 
imperial villa constructed by the wn P® rcr ^ a ]bO 
attached to which are the remains of their 
the work of the same emperor, and wptc“* , 
remarkably perfect condition, have 
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on the general plan of these edifices. [Roma, p. 
844.] 

Proceeding onwards from the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella, the road is bordered throughout by numerous 
sepulchres, the most remarkable of which is the tomb 
of Servilius Quartus, on the left, about 3£ miles from 
Rome. The remarkable preservation of the ancient 
road in this part of its course, shows the accuracy of 
the description above cited from Procopius ; but it is 
remarkable that this, the greatest and most frequented 
highway of the Roman empire, was only jusi \ ide 
enough to admit of the passage of two omuges \ 
abreast, being only 15 feet broad between the rn-*d 
crepidines which bordered it. After passim' ^num- 
ber ot obscure tombs on both sides of the way, there 
occurs, just beyond the fifth mile from K mm, a re- 
maikable ern Insure, of quadrangular form, surrounded | 
by a low wall of Alban stone. This has frequently l 
been supposed to be the Campus Sacer Hamtiorum, 
uUutbd to by Martial (ni 47) as existing n the 
Appiau W ay, ami wh.oh pre^rred the memory of the 
cihbinttsi combat between tb*» Horatii and Cunatii. 
r l liis w «*j believed to have been fought just about 5 
miles from Rome (Liv i. 23), which would accord 
well with the position of the enclosure in question ; 
but it is maintained by modern antiquaries that this, 
which was certainly of a sacred character, men- pro- 
bably served the purposes of an Ustiinum, or* plaee 
where t!ie bodies of the dead were burned, previously 
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miles. A Elfcle farther on m i$p» remains of Bowr 
viUae; the principal roirs of which He a short disf 
tance to the right of the road. [Bovi llae .] 
The Tabula marks that place as a station on 
the Via Appia, but erroneously places it 10 miles 
from Rome, while the real distance is >.12 miles. 
Thence the road (still retaining its straight line) as- 
cended the hill to *AJhauo. nearly on the site of the 
A iA a b um of Domitian, which, as we le&rti from 
Martial, was just 14 « Job from Rome. (Martial, 
ix. 65. 4, 102. \a) i. if* reir.ii 'as of the imperial 
villa borcb r the road on the lei i for some distance 
before reaching the modern town. Two thiIab far- 
ther was Aiiua, w bich is * onectly placed by both the 
Itineraries 16 miles horn Rome. The station was 
piobably below tin to«u, outside of the walls, as the 
Via Appia here di \ itc from the straight line which 
it has pursued so long, and descends into the hollow 
below the city by *i steep slope known as the Clivus 
Ancinps. A little farther on it ii carried over thu 
i lowest piu t ot the valley by a caasew’ay or substrucs 
| tion of massive masonry, one of the most remark- 
able woiks ot the kind now extant. [Aptcia.] 

The remainder of the road will not require to bo 
described m Buch detail. From Aricia it was con- 
tinued, with a slight deviation from the direct line, 
avoiding the hills of Genzano and those which bound 
the Lake o/Nami , on the left, and leaving La- 
nuvium at some distance on the right, till it descended 


to their being deposited in the numerous sepulchres 
that lined both sides of the Appian Way. These 
still form a continuous cemetery fur above two miles 
tei ther. The most massive of them all, which must, 
wkn entire, have greatly exceeded even that of 
Caecilia Metella in magnitude, and from its circular 
form is known as the Casal Rotondo , occurs near 
the 6 th mile from RoAne, on the left of the Via Ap- 
pia. From a fragment of an inscriptioqjound here, 
it is probable that this is the toinb of Messnla Cor- 
vmus, the friend of Augustus and patron of Tibullus, 
and is the very monument, the massive solidity of 
which is more than once referred to by Martial 
(‘ Messalae saxa,” viii. 3 . 5 ; “marmora Messalae, ” 
x. 2 . 9). Somewhat nearer Rome, on the same side 
of the road, are extensive ruins of a different descrip- 
tion, whicii are ascertained to be those of a \ ilia of 
the Quintilii, two brothers celebrated for their wealth, 
who were put to death by Commodus (Dion Cass, 
lxxu. 5), after which the villa in question piobably 
became an imperial residence. 

Some remains of a small temple, just 8 miles 
from Rome, have been supposed to be those of a 
temple of Hercules, consecrated or restored by Do- 
niitian at that distance from the city (Martial, iii. 
47. 4 , ix. 65. 4, 102. 12); but though the site of 
the temple in question is clearly indicated, it ap- 
pears that the existing remains belong to an edifice 
of earlier date. E xac tly 9 miles from Rome are the 
ruins of a villa of imperial date, within which is a 
large circular monument of brick, supposed with 
good reason to be the tomb of Galhenus, in which 
fbe emperor Flavius Severus also was buried. 
(Viet. Epit. lx.) Close to this ript must have been 
the station Ad Nonum mentioneaHn the Jerusalem 
Itinerary (L c.). The road is still bordered on both 
sides by tombs; but none of these are of any special 
interest At the Catena delle Fratocchie (between 
11 and' 12 miles from Rome) the ancient Via is 
joined by the modern road to Aibano: it here com- 
mences the Ascent of the Alban Hills, which con- 
tinues (though 4 t first very gradually) for above 3 


again into the plain beyond the Alban H ills and reached 
the station of Tres Tabemae. An intermediate sta- 
tion, Sub Lanuvio, indicated only in the Tabula, must 
have been situated where a branch road struck off 
to the city of Lanuvium. The position of Tres 
Tabemae has been much disputed, but without any 
good reason. That of Forum Appii, the next! stage, 
is cleaily established [Forum Ami], and the 
43rd milestone of the ancient road still exists on the 
spot; thus showing that the distances given in the 
Antonine Itinerary arc perfectly correct. This being 
established, it is clear that Tres Tabemae is to bo 
placed at a spot 10 miles nearer Rome, and about 3 
miles beyond the modern Ciatema , where there are 
still ruins of ancient buildings, near a mediaeval 
tower called the Torre d Annibale. The ancient 
pavement is still visible in many places between 
Aricia and Tres Tabemae, and no doubt can exist 
as to the course of the road. This was indeed 
carried in a perfectly straight line from the point 
where it descended into the plain, through tbfl rou- 
tine Marshes to within a few miles of Terrumm* 
The position of the station Ad Sponsas, mentiofoed'tn 
the Jeiusalcm Itinerary, cannot be determined, as the 
distances there given are inedrreet. _ We should 
pei haps read xii. for vii. aa the distance from 
Forum Appii, in which case it must be placed 
2 miles nearer Rome than Tres Tabernae. Between 
the latter station and Forum Appii was Tripost- 
tium, at which commenced the canal navigation 
called Decennovium from its being 19 miles in 
length. The site of this is clearly marked by a 
tower still called Torre di Tre Ponti , aift the 
19 miles measured thence along the canal would 
terminate at a point 3 miles from Terracma, where 
travellers quitted the canal for Hut fcity. An in- 
scription records the paving of this part of the 
road by Trajan. T he solitary posthouse Mesa 

~ * It was probably this long ascent that was 
known as the Ouvus Vinnn, mentioned by PeraiuB 
(vi. 55). 
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ts evidently the station Ad Mediae of the Jerusalem probable, therefore, that it made a seaaidtmbit 
Itinerary. A short distance from Terractna the bend, and that the distance was thus prolonged: 
Via Appia at length deviated from the direction it but the question cannot be settled until this part of 
had so long pursued, and turning to the left as- the road has been more accurately traced than has 
oended the steep hill on which the ancient city stood hitherto been done. The distanoea given in the 
[Tarracdia], while the modern road is carried Tabula are too inaccurate to be of any use; but it 
round the foot of this hill, close to the sea. The appeals probable from that document that the Pons 
distance of Tarracina from Rome is correctly given Campanus was a bridge over the little river Savo, 
at 61 miles in the Autonine Itinerary. and not, as might have been suspected, over the Vul- 

Fnom Terracma the line of the ancient road may turn us, which the Appian Way did not cross till 
still be traced distinctly all the way to Fundi; and it arrived at Casilinum, 3 miles from Capua. It 
is Ranked by ruins of villas, dilapidated tombs, &c., was here that it united with the Via Latina, 
through a great part of its course. It first as- (Stmb. v. p. 937; Tab. Pent.) 

cended the hill above the city as far as the convent The total distance from Rome to Capua (if 

of So* Francesco, and afterwards descended into adopt 26 milee as that from Sinoeesa) was therefore 
the valley beneath, joining the modern highroad 131 miles. This portion of the Via Appia as far as 
from Rome to Naples about 3 miles from Terractna, Minturnae has been traced with much care by 
just before erasing the frontier of the Papal States. Westphal (Hcmisckc Kampagne, pp. 22 — 70), as 
The narrow pass at the foot of the mountains, which well as by Chaupy ( Maison (Tffonvx, vol. iii. pp. 
the road here follows, between the rocks and the 365 — 460 and Sir R. Hoare (I'Lutsical Tour. 
marshy lake of Fundi, is the celebrated defile of vol. i. pp. 81 — 148); but all these accounts are <!- 
Lavtulak, or Ad Lautulas, which more than once ficient in regard to the portion between Mintun u 
bears a conspicuous part in Roman history. [Lai;- and Capua. 

ti'Laf..] The distance from Tarracina to Fundi Several minor branches or ernes lines pa* ted from 
is overstated in the Autonine Itinerary: the true the Via Appia during this first portion oi its couiw. 
distance does not exceed 13 miles, as correctly given Of these ii may suffice to mention : 1. The Vi\ 
in the Jerusalem Itinerary. From Fundi to For- Ardeatika, which quitted the Via Appia at a bhoit 
mine (Mola di Gaeta), a distance of 13 miles, the distance beyond the Alrno, just after passing the 
road passed through a ragged and mountainous OsteriadeiT AcgwUaccio: it proceeded in a nearly 
country, crossing a complete mountain pass : the straight line to Ardea, 23 miles from Koine. [Ait- 
snbetructions of tbe ancient way are in 3?any places dba.] 2. Tbs Via Antiatuba, winch branched 
still visible, as well as portions of the pavement, off from the Appian Way just before reaching 
and numerous ruins of buildings, for tbe most Bovillae, and proceeded direct to Antium, 38 miles 
part of little interest. The bridges also are in re- from Rome. It probably followed nearly the same 
veral .Instances the ancient ones, or at least rest upon line as the modern road, but its precise course has 
ancieunt substructions* The ruins of Fonniaeand of not been traced. 3. The Via Sktina quitted the 
the Numerous villas with which it was adorned line Appian Way, shortly after passing Trepontimn, and 
the shores at Mulct di Gacta , and bound the road proceeded ip a direct line to Selia (Sezze) : coijm- 
fur a space of more than 2 miles: other ruins, prin- deralle portions of the ancient pavement still re- 
cipally sepulchral, are scattered along its line al- main. 4. A branch road, tbe name of which is nn- 
moat all tbe way thence to MnrmuiAE. Tbe known, diverged from the Via Appia at Minturnae, 
ruins of this latter city stand on the right bank of and proceeded to Teanum (18 milea distant) on 
the Liris ( Garigliano ), a short distance from its the Via Latina, whence it was continued thrum* h 
mouth, and about a mile and a half below the village Ailifae and Tataria to Beneventum. [Via Latina, j 
of Tragketto. The line of the ancient road from 5. The Via Domitiaiva, constructed by the cm- 
Mola thither is clearly traced and susceptible of no peror of that name, of which Statius has left us a 
doubt: the distance is correctly given as 9 miles, pompous description. (Silv. iv. 3.) It was a con- 
Here the Via Appia crossed the Liris, and was con- tinuation of the coast-road from fMnuessa, being 
tiqned yearly in a straight fine through a level and carried across tbe Vulturous close to its mouth by a 
i( ma% distnct along the sea-coast to Sinuessa, the bridge which must really have been a work of great 
ftd*S%which are found near the village of Mon. difficulty ; thence it followed closely the line ot 
S a ga f m The distance of 9 miles between the two coast as far as Cumae, whence it struck across 
(givefr ln both Itineraries) is somewhat less than the to Puteoli. The road communicating between tna 
Atth. It was at ffinaessa that the Appian Way city and Neapolia was previously in existence, i c 
HballJ 'quitted the coast of the Tyrrhenian sea distances on this read, as given in the Autonine 
(Strab. v. p. 233), and struck inland towards Ca- Itinerary (p. 122), are:— , 

pua, passing by the stations of Pons Campanus and From Simunsa to Liternum xxiv. M. r* (“ IW 111 b 
Ad Octavam But this part of its course has not be a mistake fbrxiv.) 

been very distinctly traced, and there is some diffi- thence to Cumae - yi. 

cuhy as to the distances given. The three sub- Puteoli - iii- 

divisions of tilt Jerusalem Itinerary would give 26 Neapolia - x. 

unites for the total distance from Sinueesa to Capua; There was also a direct road from Capua to P 

and tbeecoiiicidence of lius sum with the statement lit (Tab. Pent.), passing through Atella, wm 
of the Antonina Itinerary, as given by WeesaUng, is midway betwecnlne two cities, 
a strong argument in favour of the reading xxvl 2. From Capua to Bsueventum. dis . 

M. P. instead ofxvL adopted by Finder, The latter This portion of tbe wad may be very ^ 

number is certainly too amall, for the direct distance posed of. From Capua it was oontinusu 

between the* two points is not less than 21 miles, the plain as far as Calatia, the site of wmen ^ 

and the roadT most have deviated from the straight at Ac Galazze , near Maddalonii ***"*? 6 
line on account of the occurrence of the marshes of Apennines, and, passing through tne 
the Savo, as well as of the river Vulturous. It is Aricmo, commonly supposed to be w® 


valley * 

celebrated 
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valley of the Gaadine Forks, reached Caodtam, 
which must have toeth* ituated about 4 miles beyond 
Arpaja, on the roan to Beoeventum. The distances 
given along this line are 

From Capua to Calatia - - - yi, h, r. 

Ad Novas * - * vi. 

Caudium - - - ix. 

Beneventam ' - - xi. 

(Itm. Ant. p. 1 1 1 ; Itin. Bier. p. 610; Tab. /V*&) 
It was at Beneventam, as above shown, that th* two 
main branches of the Appian Way separated ; the 
one proceeding by Venusia and Tarentum to Brun- 
dusium ; the other by EqunsTattcns a&dCetrapuin to 
Barium, and thence along the coast #f th rt Adriatic. 
We proceed to give these two branches separately. 

3. Frosq Beneventam to Bnjndusium, through 
Venusia and Tarentum. 

The lino of this road is given in the Antonine Itinr- 
rar) f p. 120) as well as in the Tabula; but ii, this last 
it .iijjiuu* in so broken and f'lituwd a iint ‘.i 
w ouil unintelligible withont the aid ot ttv' other 
authority. But that this line wa^ the original Via 
Appia n. i •roved not only by the di.-tinci testnnom 
of Strabo, and nv incidental t/.itjce., win!' ‘•Ion that 


it was the frequented and customary i juu.* in the 
time of Cicero (Cic. ad Att. v. 5, 7), but still more 
dearly by an inscription of the time of Had nan, iu 
which the road from Beneventam to Aeculanum is 
distinctly called the Vja Appia. The greater part 
of the line from Beneventum to Yenusia, and 
thence to Tarentnm, was carried through a wild 
and mountainous country; and it is highly pro- 
bable that it was in great meosuie abandoned after 
the more convenient line of the Yia Trajana was 
opened. It appears that Hadrian restoied the por- 
tion from Beneventum to Aeculanum, but it is 
doubtful whether he did so farther on. Neverthe- 
less the general course of the road can be traced, 
though many of the stations cannot be fixed with 
certainty. The latter are thus given in the 
Antonine Itinerary : — 

From Beneventum to 

Aeculanum - - - - - xv. M. r. 

Sub Bomulea - - - - xxi. 

Pons Aufidi ----- xxii. 

Venusia ( Venom) - - - xviii. 

Silvium ( Garngnone) - - xx. 

Blera ( Gravina ) - - - xiii. 

Sub Lnpatia - - - - xiv. 

Canales *>ii- 

Tarentum ( Taranto ) - - xx. 
Aeculanum, or Eclanum as the name is written in 
the Itineraries, is fixed beyond a doubt at Le Grotte, 
near MirabeUa , just 15 miles from Beneventum, 
where a town grew up on its ruins in the middle 
ages with the name of Quintodecimum. [Aecula- 
num.] The site of Bomulea is much less certain, 
but may perhaps be placed at Bisaccia, and the sta- 
tion Sub Bomulea in the valley below it. The Pons 
Aufidi is the Ponte Sta Verier «, on the road from 
Tacedogna to Venosa, whioh is unquestionably an 
ancient bridge, and the distance from Venusia agrees 
with that in the Itinerary, which is confirmed also in 
this instance by the Tabula. The latter authority 
gives as an intermediate station between Sub Romu- 
lea and the Pons Aufidi, Aquilonia, which is pro- 
^bly Lacedogna; but the distances given are cer- 
tainly incorrect. In thia wild and mountainous 
country it jfe obviously impossible at present to de- 
termine thesfe with any accuracy. From Venusia again 
the Via Appia appears to have passed, in as direct 
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a line as the nature of th^ ogiutry will allow, to 
Tarentum; the first station, 'll? mm. may probably 
be placed at Garagnone, and the eecoiMi,Pler% or 
Bta, at or near Gravina ; but both detomnnade^ 
are very uncertain. Those of Sub LupAtin M 
Canalee are still more vague, and, until & goons 
of tfa*‘aMpft|Cad shall have been traced open the 
apathy qpme teafeller, it is idle to multiply coidectares. 

FWBtt Tarentum to Bruaduatun the JUtonina 
Itinerary gives 44 M. F , which Is nearly correct ; but 
the uaa#rtinediate stations mentiqped in the Tabula, 

| Mosodhea&m, Urbina, and Scamnum, cannot ha ids n- 
‘ tifjedb Urbius may perhaps be a coiropttOtf «f Uriam 
or Hyrium, the modem Oria , which i& nearly mid- 
way between the two cities. 

Besides the main line of the Yia Appia, as above 
described, the Itineraries mention several branches, 
one of which appears to have struck off from Ve- 
nusia to Fotentia. and thence to have joined the 
liighn'.id to Rhegimn, while another descended 
from Venusia to Heraclea on the gulf of Tarentum, 
and thence followed the E. Cfast of the Brutti^n 
peninsula. These lines are briefly noticed in the 
articles Lucaxia and B 1 uttii, but they are very 
contused and uncertain. 


4. From Bec’ventuni by Canusium and Barium 
to Brundusium. 

It v. as this line of road, first constructed by Trajan, 
and which was originally distinguished as the Via 
' T RAJ AH A, tiiat became after the time of that em- 
peror the fiequentod and ordinary route to Brundu- 
sium, and thus came to be commonly considered as 
the Yia Appia, of which it had in fact taken the 
place. Its line is in consequence given iu All the 
Itineraries, and can be traced with little difficulty. 
It passed at first through a rugged and mountainous 
country, as far as Aeeac m Apulia, from which placo 
it was cariied through the plains of Apulia to Ba- 
rium, and afterwards along the sea-coast to Brun- 
dusium: a line offering no natural difficulties, and 
which had the advantage of passing through a 
number of con>iderable towns. Even before the 
construction of the Via Trajana it waB not uncom- 
mon (as we learn from the journey of Horace) for 
travellers to deviate from the Appian Way, and gain 
the plains of Apulia as speedily as possible. 

The first part of this road from Beneventum to 
Aecae may be traced by the assistance of ancient 
milestones, bridges, &c. (Mommsen, Topogr. degli 
Irpini , in the Bullet, delf Inst. Arch, for f$48, 
pp. 6, 7.) It proceeded by the villages of 
Buonalbergo , and Casalbore 1 to a place opUfed S. 
Eleuterio, about 2 miles S. of CastelfrancOf^rhich 
was undoubtedly the site of Fquu* Tuticus, a much 
disputed point with Italian topographers. fr&QUua 
Tuticus.] This is correctly placed by the Anto- 
nine Itinerary 2 1 miles from Beneventum^ the Je- 
rusalem Itinerary, which makes it 22 nuns, divide* 
the distance at a station called Forum Novum, which 
must have been situated at or very near Buonalbergo, 
From Equus Tuticus, the road followed a JNE. 
direction to Aecae (the site of which is dearly 
known as that of the modern Troja ), an& thence 
turped in a direction nearly due E. to Herdonia 
(i Ordona ). The object of this greet bend was pro- 
bably to open a communication with^ Luceria and the 
other towns of Northern Apulia, as well as peifopa 
to avoid the defile of the Cervaro , above Bovino, 
through which the modern road pafMC* At Aecae 
the Via Trajana descended into the gnit plain of 
Apulia, across which it was carried in a nearly 
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straight line to Barium ( Ban ). The remainder of 
its course presents no difficulties, and the stations 
are, for the most part, well-known towns. The whole 
line is thus given in the Antonine Itinerary (pp. 112, 
116):— 

From Beneventnm to 


Equus Tuticus (S. Eleuterio) 

- xxi. x. P. 

Aecae (Troja) ----- 

- xviii,* 

Herdouia (Or dona) - - - - 
Oannaium ( Canosa) - - - - 

- xviii. 

- xxvi. 

Rub! (Ruvo) ------ 

- xxiii 

Bqutuntum (Bitonto) - - - 

- xi. 

fitofip* (ifori) 

• xi. 

Turret ()) ------ 

- xxi. 

Egnatia (Torre di tifctaea) - - 

- xvi. 

Speluncae (?) - - * - - 

- XX. 

Brandusium (Brindisi) - - - 

• xviii. 


The two stations of Turns between Bariura and 
Egnatia, and Speluncae between Egnatia aud Braa* 
dusium, cannot be identified ; it is evident from the 
names themselves that they were not towns, but 
merely small places on the coast so called. The 
Jerusalem Itinerary has two stations, Turres Aure- 
hanae, and Turres Juliae, between Egnatia and 
Barium, but, from the distances given, neither of 
these can be identified with the Turres of the Anto- 
nine Itinerary. The other intermediate stations 
mentioned by the same authority are unimportant Mu- 
tattooes, which can be identified only by a careful 11 
survey on the spot 

The Tabula gives (though in a very confused 
manner) an intermediate line of route, which appears 
to have been the same as that indicated by Strabo 
(v. p. 283), which quitted tho coast at Egnatia, 
and proceeded through Caelia to Brand oaium. The 
options given an 

Canusium to Rudiae - - - xiL m.j». 


Rubi - - - - aiv. 

Butuntum - - ix- 


Caelia (Cegtie) - Lx. 
Ehetram(Azetiaxn?) — 
Norve (?) - - - ix. 
Ad Veneris (?) - viii. 

Egnatia - - - viii. 


It is certain that the Via Trains was continued, 
probably by Trajan himself, from Brandusium to 
Hydruntum (Otranto), and was thence carried 
all mud the Calabrian peninsula to Tarentum. 
The road from Brandusium to Hydruntum passed 
thiwfgfo Lupiae (Lecce), in the interior of the penin- 
MUl J riptafe m correctly placed 25 miles from each of 
tfc* AeMee. (Itm. AnL p. 118.) The stations 
ca^dp4thnr line, wfefch is given only in the Tabula, 
are as follow: — 


* M. P. 

flydfuntum to Castram Minervae ( Castro) viii. 
s Veretnm (<Sta Maria di 

Vereto) xii. 

TJxentum (Ugmto) - * x. 

Baletiam (Aletiam) - - x. 

Kersttun (Nardd) - * x. 

Msudaria (Mtmdmia) - wtia, 

Tarentum (Taranto) - xx 

The aim distances appear to be oomot 
Lastly, a branch struck off from the Via Tirana 
-at Barium wWefr prooraded direct to Tawntum. It 
improbable that this came to bs adop ted as the meat 
cobwuient mode of reaching the Uttar city when 

* This iistJSta must be above the truth: the 
&*ct distance is not more than 8 miles. 
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the original Via Appia had fallen into disuse. The 
distance is correctly given as 60 miles. (Itm. Ant 
p. 119.) 

Besides the above, which may be considered as all 
in some degree branches of the Via Trajan a, there 
was another line, probably constructed at a hr? 
period, which struck across from Equus Tuticus to 
Venusia, so as to form a cross communication be- 
tween the Via Trqjana and the old Via Appia This 
is set down in the Antonine Itinerary (p. 103) as pai t 
of a long line proceeding from the N. of Italy to the 
S.; but the intermediate stations between Equus 
Tutious a nd Venusia cannot be determined. 

5. From Capua by Nuceria to Rhegiam 

This line of road is indicated by Strabo m the 
passage above cited (v. p. 283) as existing i j his 
time, but he certainly did not include it under the 
name of the Via Appia. It seeme, however, toba\p 
subsequently come to be regarded as such, as tip 
Antonine Itinerary puts it under the heading, 1 .V 
Urbe Appia via recto itinere ad Columnam” (y t t , 
Ant. p. 108.)*, and inasmuch as tt was a contni 
ation of the original Apptan Way, it was, btmJi 
speaking, as much eotUisd to bear the name at, t 1 
Via Trnjana. Strabo does nut tall us whether it «u 
passable in his day for carriages or not, and we In t 
no account in any ancient author of its constructs m 
B ut we learn the period at which it was first openrd 
from a remarkable inscription discovered at La Volk 
in the valley of Diamo , which commemorates the 
construction of the road fn»m Rhegium to Ca]ui t, 
and adds the distances of *be principal towns al >n_ 
its ooura t unfortunately the tint line, containing 
the name of the magistrate by whom it was opened, 
is wanting ; and the name of M. Aquihus Gallup in 
sorted by Gruter and others, ia a mere conjectun 
Thera Is little doubt that the true restorati m is the 
nq tot ef P. Popihun Laenaa, who was praetor m n < 
134, and who, after clearing the mountains of Lucanu 
and Brattium of the fugitive staves who had takm 
refuge in them, appears to have first constructed tins 
highroad through that rugged and mountainous 
countiy. (Mommsen, Inter. R. N. 6276, RiUtlil 
Mon. Epigr. pp. 11, 12.) There is, therefore, no 
foundation whatever for the name of Via Aquii.ii, 
which has been given by some modern writers (K<>- 
manelli, Cramer, Ac.) to this line of road: it whs 
probably at first called Via Popiua, after its 
author, who, as was usual in similar cases, founded .it 
the same time a town which lore the name of Forum 
Poplin, and occupied the alto of La PoU? [Fobum 
Popiui] ; bat no mention of this name is found m 
any ancient authored it seems to have been unknown 
to Strabo. The dtotancee given in the insenpuon 
above mentioned (which are of the greatest value, 

from their undoubted authenticity), are:— 

m.p 


From Capua to Nuceria 

[Forum Popilii] 
Muranum - 
Coneeutia - 
Valaotia 
Ad Statuam 
Rhegiu 


JTTI 11. 

li. 

lxxiv. 

xlix* 

lvii. 

11 

vl. 


The point designated as “Ad Fretum ad 
is evidently the same ss the Gofuinne L e Sf ffAS 


■ ef raenuy m Mine m it was 

rariee, which mar ked the spot ft** 

• Tho word* “ ApfU tU" *W. *""*2^ 
only to tlw flirt port of tiii* »«*•» 
followed the ttwAppUo W*jr a* ** *• *** 
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usual to cron the , Sicilia® straits. The total dis- 
tance from Capua toNJhegium, according to the 
above description, fe 321 miles. The Anfonine 
Itinerary makes it 337 miles. It is difficult to judge 
bow far this discrepancy is owing to errors in the 
distances aa given in our MSS., or to alterations in 
the line of rta*; for ttmgb IS ie •vifcattfcat the 
road given in the Itinerary followed gmtralty fhe 
same line as that originally constructed by PopL 
bus, it is probable that many alterations had taken 
place in particular parts; and in the wild and moun- 
tainous tracts through which the greutei part ft it 
was carried, Ruch alterations must frequency hive 
hern rendered necessary. The determinatin'. the 
particular distances is, for the same reason, almost 
impossible, without being able to trace the precise 
cuuise of the ancient road, which has not yet been 
accomplished. The stations and distances, as given 
in the Antomne Itinerary, are as follow ; — 

m r 

From Capua toNola - - - - xxu ^xix.)* 

Nuoeria ( Nocera ) - ^iv.) 

Ad Tanarmn - - xxv. 

Ad Calorrm - - - xxiv. 

In Marcelliana - - x\v 

Caesariana - - - xxi. 

Ner u lum ( La Rolonda ) xxiii. 

Sub Murano (near 
Murano) - - - xiv. 

Caprasiae ( Tarsia ) - xxi. 

Consentin {Cotenza) xxviii. 

Ad Sabatum fiuvauin xviii. 

Ad Turros - - xviii. 

Vibona {Afonte Leone) xxi. 

Nicotera (Nicotti'a) - xviii. 

Ad Mallias - - - xxiv. 

Ad Columnam - - xiv. 

The stations between Nuceria and Nerulum can- 
not be determined. Indeed the only points that can 
be looked upon as certain, in the whole line from 
Nuceria to Rhegium, are Sub Murano, at the foot of 
the hill on which stands the town of Murano, Con- 
sentia ( Cosenza ), ViboValentia {Monte Leone), and 
Nicotera, which retains its ancient name. Nerulum 
and Caprasiae may be fixed with tolerable certainty 
by reference to these known stations, and the dis- 
tances in this part of the route appear to be correct. 
The others must remain uncertain, until the course 
of the road has been accurately traced. 

At Nerulum the above line of road was joined by 
one which struck across from Venusia through Po- 
rtia {Potenza) to that place. It was a continu- 
ation of the cross-road already noticed from Equus 
luticusto Venusia; this line, which is given in the 
Antonine Itinerary (p. 1 04), was called, as we learn 
from the inscriptions on milestones still extant, the 
Via Herculia, and was therefore in all probability 
the work of the Emperor Maximianus. (Mommsen, 
L H. N. p. 348.) The stations mentioned in the Iti- 
nerary (/. c .) are: — 

From Venusia to Opinum - - - xv. m. p. 

Ad fluv. Bradanum xxix. 


* Both these distances are overstated, and should 
probably be corrected as suggested by the numbers 
ln parentheses. The same distances are given in 
the Tab. Pent thus? — 

Capua to Suessula - - - ix. m. p. 

Nola ix. 

Ad Teglanum 

Nuceria . * - - - - ix. 
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From Venusia to Pcientia {Potenza) xxiv. 

Acidii (?) - - *xiv. 

Grumentum {Sapo- 
nara) - - - xxviii. 
Scmuncla (?) - - xxvii 

Nerulum - - xvi. 

None of the above stations can bo identified, except 
Priws»i|awd Grumentum , and the distances are in 
soma cases eeriaB^esroiieoua. The same line of 
route is given in the Tabula, fevtfea 
and corrupt manner. The stations there set down are 
wliolly different from tho^e in tne Itinerary but 
equally uncertain. Anxia (Anzi), between 
andMrumentum is the on one that can be identified. 

The principal work on the Via Appia Is that of 
Pratilli ( Della Via Appia, fol. Napoli, 1745); but, 
unfortunately, little dependence can be placed upon 
it. Parts of the route have been carefully and accu- 
rately examined by Westphal, Chaupj, and othor 
writers already cited, but many portions still remain 
to be explored; and accurate measurements are 
generally wanting. Nor docs there exist any map of 
tlie kingdom of Naples oil which dependence can be 
placed in this respect. [E. H. B.1 

VIA AQUILIA. [Via Appia, No. 5.] 

VIA AUDEATINA. [Akdea.] 

VIA AURELIA, one of the principal highways 
of Italy, which led from Rome to Tisae in Etruria, 
and thence along the coast of Liguria to the 
Maritime Alps. It was throughout almost its whole 
extent a maritime road, proceeding, in the first in- 
stance, from Rome to Alsium cn the Tyrrhenian 
sea, whence it followed the coast-line of Etruria, 
with only a few trifling deviations, the whole way to 
Pisae. The period of its construction is quite un- 
certain. Its name sufficiently indicates that it. was 
the work of some magistrate of the name of Aurelius; 
but *liich of the many illustrious men who bore this 
name in the latter ages of the Republic, was the au- 
thor of it, we are entirely uninformed. We know witli 
certainty that it was in use as a well-known and fre- 
quented highway in the time of Cicero, who mentions 
it as one of the three roads by which he might 
proceed to Cisalpine Gaul (“ab infero mari Aurelia,” 
Phil. xii. 9). It may also be probably inferred that 
it was in existence as for as Pisae, when the road was 
carried from that city to Vada Sabata and Dertona, 
the construction of which is ascribed by Strabo to 
Aemilius Scaurus, in b. o. 109 (Strab. v. p. 217). 
[Via Aemilia Scauri.] This continuation of the 
Aurelian Way seems to have been commonly included 
under the Bame general name as the original road ; 
though, according to Strabo, it was properly calfcd 
the Aemilian Way, like its more celebrated namesake 
in Cisalpine Gaul. It was apparently not tillythe 
reign of Augustus that the line of road was carried , 
along the foot of the Maritime Alps, from Vjwfe Sa- 
bata to Cemenelium, and thence into CtyplP "It is 
certain, at least, that the ancient road, of which the 
traces are still visible, was the work of that emperor; 
and we know also that the Ligurian tj$bes who in- 
habited the Maritime Alps were not completely 1 re- 
duced to subjection till that period. [Liguria.] 
The Itineraries, however, give the name of Via Au- 
relia to the whole line of road from Roma to Arelaie 
in Gaul ; and though little value can be attached to 
1 their authority on this point, it is not improbably 
that the name was frequently used in this mow 
tended sense ; just as that of the Vk Appia was 
applied to the whole line from Rome tA®rttediiaium, 
though originally carried only as far aa Capa* 
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The stations from Rome, as fiu*as Luna in Etrnria, 
are thus girou in the Antonine Itinerary (p.290, Ac.): 
Lori am Caste? Guido) - 

Ad Tones (Affasterom)) - - 
Pyrgi (Ste Severn) 

Csstram Novum CP. A' Chiantecia) 

Contain Cellae (Cimta Vecchia) 
forth* (Ad Martam 6.) - 
Foram Aumlii (MonteUoT) 


211 . M.P. 

X. 

xii. 

viii. 

v. 
x. 

xrir. 

XXV. 

xxii. 
xii. 

ix. 
xii 

xxv. 
xviii 
xii 
xi 
xxiv. 


im AprQem (PriJem) - 
Sbleb»(?) .... 

Msnttsm (?) ... 

Populonium (Ru. of Populonia) 

Vada Yaflatenun* ( Vada) 

Ad Herculean (near LAooruo) - 
Pme (Pisa) 

Paptxtana ( Viareggio t ) - 
Lana (Lem) 

The stations thence along the coast of Ligu- 
ria as lar as the river Varna have been mentioned 
in the article Liguria; and the distanoea along this 
part of the Hoe, in both the Antonine itinerary and 
the Tabula, are so confused and corrupt that it is 
useless to attempt their correction. Even of that 
part of the V is Aurelia above given, along the coast <4 j 
Etruria, several of the stations arc very uncertain,, and 
some of the distances are probably corrupt From 
Rome to Centum Cellae, indeed, the read has been 
carefully examined and the distances verified (West- 
phal, Rm a. Kamp, pp. 162 — 169); buAbis has not 
been dona farther on: and as the read traversed 
the j/orwwm, which was certainly in the latter ages 
of the Reman Empire, as at the present day, a thinly - 
peojM and unhealthy district, several of the stations 
weed probably even then obscure and unimportant 
places. The Tabula, as usual, gives a pester number 
of such stations, several of which may be identified as 
the points where the road crowed rivers and streams 
wheat names are known. Rut tbs route is given 
very confusedly, and the distances are often incor- 
rect, while in some cases they are omitted altogether. 

From Rome to m.r. 

Lorium (Caste? Gmdo) - x». 

Rasbbmm - - — 

Abram ( JWo) . . . vL 

Pyrri (As Uterora) x. 

Ptmteom f Ata Mfarmstk} - — 

Castntm Kevwm ( Tvmdt Cimmeria) lx. 

JCmdtm Cell at (CM* Vsctkia) iv. 

(Ad) Mioknem A (R*?*r if ^aoae) — 

dttvwaie 
TabeBaria (?) 

Ad Martam A 

(Ad) Arab dam A(JMror Fbra) 


Com (AnatfdMa) • 

£Ad) fiObodra A (A 


i (PM* Thtmaa) 
(Ad) Umhfooem A (fit (M ff m) 


ya»v«M«RHw (r«fe> 

ilKw • - 

(Ad) IWm 

A*.,. r 

IwTUR \ ITWSrTSS/ 

i(Hm) * * 


VIA CASSIA* 

The distances between Popoloolnm and FUae, «« 
well aa thorn between Centum Cellae and Coea, 
in many cases unintelligible ; and it is often imp®,, 
sible to say to which of the stages they in msant to 
refer. 

The Via Aurelia (in the more extended sense 
of the term, as used in the Itineraries) communi- 
cated with Cisalpine Gaul and the Via Aemilia 
by two different rentes; the one, which according to 
Strabo was constructed by Aemilina Soaurus at the 
same time that he continued the Via Aurelia to Vada 
Sabaia, led from that place across the Apennines to 
Aquae Statiellae, and thence toDertona,to which place 
the Via Aemitia had probably already been prolonged. 
(Strab. v. p. 21 7.) The other, which wee known aa 
the Via Postumia, and was therefore probably con- 
structed at a different period, led from Dertooa acnxs 
the mountains direct to Genua. Both these fines tm 
given in the Antonine Itinerary and in the Tabula : 
though in the former they are cdtotfused and 
up with the direct tine of the ooa&l ruwi [Lmi - 
su.] 

1. From Genua to Dertooa the stations were-. 

JLibaraum (Bo. between Ar quote 

and ScrrutftlU) - - xxxvl m ; . 

lK'rlo?i» (Tortofuit - - xxxv 

The continuation of this route thrMve c»< l . 

centia wilt be found under Via Akmiua. 

2. From Dertooa to Vada Sabeta 

B. to Aquae Statiellae (dcgwi) xxrii, n.r. 
Cfixk (?) • - xx. (xxii. Tnh ) 

Canalicnm (?) - j. (xx. 7 ah ) 

Vada Sahata ( i ado) xii. 

(For the correction of these distances and more 
detailed examination of the route* in question, w 
Walchanasr, Geograpkk tkt Guides, vo! iii. ]> 
22.) [E. II. It J 

VIA CAKDAVIA [Vu Egxatu] 

VIA CASSIA was the name given to one of the 
principal highroads of Italy which led from Rome 
through the heart uf Etruria to Arret* un*. and thence 
by Floretttia to Luna. 7 he period of its construc- 
tion. as well as the origin of its name, is unknown 
We leant only from a passage of Cicero that it 
a well-known and frequented highway in his time, 
as that orator mentions it as one of the three ro ids 
by which he oottM proceed to Cisalpine Gaul. (O- 
PML xii. 9.) In the same passage, after shaking 

■ad tW AnraUu aka* tiw L*w», * *M» : “"I; 
rim dkctimlMt Ohm*." Bm it ii &" <*»“ 1 
•u Um principal road Hava& U» wW « i™ 1 
amine*. rad CtfidwUT th* w» tfrantoto- 
twia* I(iami 7 (* m\ It * 
fwowd j am tk» Vk CWk. B«i iiidwd it. «- 
aama Of tbe Fortan CmB npo* «i» “ “ 

ilseil a * proof that H was the Castian and 

MttiwOfadittWir Tk. ■utimtbmwi*’'"' 
with Uwir dlrttnm, «n «■ Mk*:— 

Fran Mm* t» Bmmbm ( fimw*) • - »*• 

asreto * * 

- xxviii. 

• XXX 

. xii. 

- ■ % 

All! 

vLmmm") - ■ 

W W- * ; £; 


OMws (CUai)' 



VIA CiHINIA 

Tfae VU <W branchahhiff from the YU IV 
mints just star erasing the Tiber by the phrtes 
Bridge, 8 miles from Berne. It then aaoendbd the 
tabU-laadf end proceeded ever s drary end MS*, 
tonooi pfeSn toBaeca®m (£ae0OM>X«H«t&l^llu the 
bests er crater of mn extinct tokens. Two inkers 
medians smelt stations sib given m the ftjMt 
Ad fWrnn, irMr h, ss ftr name rnipnrti , wei dftofaj 
6 miles Item Beme, end therefor© 3 faun «# P*» 
Mdvtus , ea4 Yefl, 8 nule* tudwr bob hill pro* 
bebte that tbs Sftewbfc Vts Cassis, hke dtotoodera 
highroad, passed If, bat not tftroeg*, tiwancwni 
city, so that the station indicated 4*a pwistify that 
where the rend turned off to Veu* neat He f*oh 
Farm m TV Vie Gtodte separated from the Ctonu# 
stout 3 miles beyond the station Ad tetmn, and 
Minch off through Ctoate* ((Astern) and Sabate 
( Braccmme) to Forum CMu The Tabula agam 
pvw an intermediate station, between Sutriam «na 
Y<x*m CasMi edttul Views Maims, the tame <rf 
which ere wtsl) visits 7 sub* beyond h*i am) 
that of the Aquae Frown s, Bflto railed the Bttfjm dt 
vrpa 12 miles bevoud f «rusn Caaaii The sUl a r* 
v m that document cat (bus be idt i tited as tiu 
1 1 1 mn They are — 

A i Seat uni 

\ ed (near /sofa Format) 

Baccauao (Bncouno) 
burrium (Sutri) 

V ilu9 Matnm 


VIA EGNABUL |»? 

10 *a* bm Bmtte, ae«r *» fa» at £» «*W», 
wh»M nmalw «f tbit aaeMrt MtHHA Mlut- 

S5 •£.^Z!S ta t22L? ai w —JJ* £STrf 

tbe Vb OMii v Ihmm t* u* only AM tt* Ife®, 

aasatttiirswsjS 

Hit it 


VI 5J I 


IX 

XU. 

(omitted but 
should be vu ) 

IV 


lonm Casual (VttraUa) 

A p»ae Paaseria (Bagm <& Scrpa) xi. 

\ olaum (BoUma) - tx 

Ad Pulliam Fluvmm (R. FuqUa) — 

OloMum (Clmm) IX. 

Put from Clusiutn to Florentw the names of the 
stations are wholly unknown and cannot be identi- 
fied with the exception of Arrettnin , and theeutirc 
route u giieo in so confused a manner that it is 
i n possible to make anytmng of it. 

hivy tells us that C f laminins, the colleague of 
M Aeimlius Lepulue id b.c 187, after having efiec 
tually reduced the Ligurian tribes that had infested 
the territory of Boncaua, constructed a road from 
Honoma to Arretium (Llv xxxix. 2). But it la re 
markable that we never hear anything more of this 
line of road, whioh would seem to have fallen into 
disuse, though this pass across the Apennines, 
*bkh is still traversed by the modern highroad from 
Florence to Bologna, is one of the easiest of all 
1 lccro indeed might be thought to allude to this 
route when he speaks of proceeding into Cisalpine 
haul by the VU Cassia (Lc ), but the abeenoe of 
a J allusion to its existence during the military 
operations at that period, or on any other occasion, 
«*ms to prove conclusively that it had not continued 
m use ss a military highway. 

(for a cireful examination and description of the 
ration of the Vie CaMia near Kerne, see Westphal, 
7°*- Kam P PP> |47—I88 V Mibby, Fse degh Am 
75-88.) [E.H.B.3 

yjA ^OdlNlA, e nexus known only from an in 


^nptwo of the time of Hadrian (Owll later 8806), 



n>oderu roed over the aerahilk. (Boletem ML 

^,Asysrr£rJ. tsair 
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to the main Ifrtt ef which the Via Caeem was dMff > 
a btaoob Vwtber altog^ confounded Ha two* 
*** * k toltm t from the passage of Cicero abW 
quoted, that the Via Caasia was, properly speaking, 
the mam ns*, and the Clodia merely a braadh 
iff it. At the tenet time, the occurrence of a Fcrum 
Ckxiu on the me branch, as well as a Fetmn Ctosn 
on the ether, have no doubt which were the true hoes 
designated by these names. The course of the Via 
Chklia as tor to Sabate (Braecumo) admits of no 
doubt, though the distances given in the Tabula are 
corrupt and uncertain , bat the position of Forum 
Clodu u uncertain and the continuation of the line 
ir» \ery obscure It apoean» indeed to ha\e held a 
c urue nearly parallel with that of the \ la Cassia 
through Blera Tuhcarua, and Satumia but from 
the latter (dace tbs Tabula represents it as proceed- 
ing to Sucoosa (Sub Cosa), winch would be an ab- 
rupt turn at right angles, and could never have been 
the direction of the principal line of road It is 
probable that this was either earned up the valley 
of the Ombram to Siena (Sena Julia), or proceeded 
across the marshy plains of that nver to join the Via 
Aurelia. But this is mere conjecture. The stations, 
as given in the Tabula (the only one of the Itinera- 
nee m which the true Via Clodia is found), are as 
follow — 

From Borne to Ad Sex turn 

Care we (Galena) • 

Ad Novas 

Sabate (Braecumo) 

Forum Clodu 
Blera (J5ieda) 

Marts (Ad M&rtam it ) 

Tuscama (TotcamUa) 

Materoum (Fcarmso?) 

* Satumia (Sotonwa) 

The Antoni ns Itinerary, without giving the route 
in detail, says simply — 

A Roma Faro Clodu, M.r xtxiu 
I f this distance be correct, Forum Clodii must be 
placed either at or a little beyond Ormolo t which is 
6 miles beyond Sabate (Braecumo). The distance 
of Onwofo fin m Rome by the line of the Via Clodia 
(as measured on Gall's map), somewhat exceeds SI 
miles. But the distance from Blera must, m that 
ease.be greatly overstated , the actual dwtancofrom 
Orm olo to Bteda being scarcely mow than 10 mites. 
(Westphal, Bom* K<mpag*L W 154-~188. Pan- 
iw’s Srwrw, voL i p. 278 but the distances 
, m th« note &» tfc. ' *»“■ 

^DOMTIAKA. [V^A^Hal.l J 
VU BQNA'TU (t 'X»~ria Ms, TiL 
n^ 822, seq \ * Boansn military road, 

tbt 6mS*td the town E«n«b«, «r Oa^MMn 
Barium and Brundumun, 08 thaaoaat af AjpiBa.1* 


VJ If P 
IX. 


*" (?) 
IX. 

XU 

XVUI 
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l ssejetinra, which cannot be cavorted by any 
We may, however, meke mxm apptuxi- 
nurds ascertaining |he dele of its mm* 
strati Ion, or, eft ail mots, that of a portion of it 
Strobe, hi the pemage cited at the heed of thia 
article, aaye that Polybius estimated the length of 
the via, between the coast of the Adriatic and the 
efty of Thsroelouka, at 2*7 Romeo miles; whence it 
amen that lids portion of it at least was extant m 
the lim# of Poly bine. Consequently, at that historian 
fisaritbed Hi the first half of the 2nd century n, c., 
ite may infer with tofombfe certainty that the mad 
meet hate been commenced shortly after the redac- 
tion ef Macedonia by the Romans in ac. 16*. 
Whether the eastern portion of the toad, n a mel y, 
that between Tbemaloniea and Cypssk, a town 10 
aiilas beyond the left, or Ismk of the Hebrua, 
waa also cnmpleted in the time of PuJybhu, ie a 
point which cannot be so satisketarily ascertained. 
Ibr although Stubs, la the same passage, after men- 
tioning the length of the road, from ita eommsnco- 
moot to its termination at Cypoela, proceeds to my 
that, if wefelkw Polybius, we most add 17* stadia 
to make up the member ef Roman miles, because that 
wvHar computed S stadia and 2 ptethra, or 6| 
stadia, to the Roasaa mils, instead ef the usual com- 
putation of exactly 6 ; yet Strabo may then be 
opsakHig only ef the historian'* general practice, 
without any reference ta this particular road. And. 
ea the whole. It may perhaps be the more probable 
eoodusjon that the catiwm portion of the road was 
not «mtnu«ti till seme time after the Romano had 
been to pemeadea ef Macedonia. 

„ According ta tlm seme geogr a p her , who k the 
*ifekf authority with regard U> this via, Ha whole 
fcagth whs 535 Reman nubw, or 4fl*0 stadia; and 
although the first portion of it had two braiwhse, 
namely, one frua Kptdamtma or Dyrrsohtum and 
another from Apdkmk. yet, from whichever of these 
towns the tmvelier might start, the length of the 
road was the same. Into the eeenmey of this state- 
ment we shall kqtiiro further en. Strabo alee men- 
tiena that the first part ef the read was called in 
Caadaviam (Art Kad sab o X and this name fee- 
oaeatly occur* in the Roman writer*. Thus Cicero 
(ef AIL hi. 7) epenka ef trundling M per Cauda* 
vfaua * and Caesar <BL C. hi 70) msutkna it as the 
fimt sente into M acedo ni a. it dees net, however, 
very clearly appear ta how maeh of the read tine 
nam e was appBoabla. TaM, who has written a 
war* ax the Via Egnatia, Is of oxiahm that the 
i mwmi e m r m ta 


i of Caadovie nuty la 
as— x— mm ft of the via, tadadiag the 
taw b roaches Itm DyrrndWumand Atnlkmk. to the 
town ef Irthfila. (fe Via miL km a. J Tj un ti a, 
JRroAfi p. aria* Tubing. 104*) Be* this HmHetkn 
k wmmf arWttary, and an e a ppor t ed by any aa- 
' ty i and it wrodd perhape he a Jartor tidi 
dro weeds of Ortho ta assame that the 


thortty ; an* B iwroM perhapo hs a Jnrtar (nferoneo 
Am M* worikijf Ortho ta Matins that the aatna 
"Otinfcria* wea applicable to the road as far as 

sas&iSSvn' war: 

ta ta— tata fcwhtaSw Sw t ta— to "Ita 

Itatn 


M — taatata Mfwn% «•*••*•)!. «ta 


kwtaMta* 

ipir Tta— Itata wtah— Itawyt 
mi & "Vta In—,' «ta tta ta* — t "to 
Ipta Sri ta lta* w j uta i. 


I tS— S l» «pMhM— ta 
SrMta rf tta prto tatf tata Statata *— k 
*— tta — —w •> (ta *• that km, 

Sttb )— todftta wtata Iwgth of tfc»—d. 


Tree Tab e r a ae • 
IJguktae (Lyebctkius) 
Kicks - 


Grika 


Pella 


VIA EGNATIA. 

We wtll consider the road as far as Thmmkofa 
or the Via Caadaria, first, and than prooesd to tin 
remainder of the Egnatiaa Way. Strabo (l tnd 
p. * 26 ) leys down the general duaftiae ef thaimd 
as follows: After pas ting Mount Cenda via, feme to 
the towns of Lyobnldas and Pylon; which list, m 
its name Implies, was the horte town hmm 
Illyria end Macedonia. Renee h proeaaded by Bar* 
nus to Heradtia. and oo through the territory of the 
Lyneeetee end Eerdeti through Edem a end Ptih to 
Tneroakmiea. The whole extant ef thh lbs, es ve 
have already seen, was 267 Roman mike; end this 
computation will be found to agree pretty awontdr 
with the distance between Dynucbiam and Tbeou. 
Inks as bad deem la the Xrttite Ithnnuy. Ac- 
eerding to that walk, as edited by $grthty and 
Pfndsir (Berlin, 164 *), who have paid groat attrn- 
tta) to tta nombfw, tta *Mmm ta I fam 

b— than two pbcM, tawttoc fan ftantam. 
^ 

* ‘ * - 33 wilfci 

* #0 *i 

* *s « 

- *r w 

- » „ 

- n „ 

- 84 ff 

* M 

* *« n 

- »8 n 

269 

The dHfero are ef 0 ndke probably iron from 
some variation in the MK 1 of the Itinerary It 
should be eheerved, howevsr, that, accord mt; to 
Weesahngh edition (p. 316 , no*; ), the distance a 11 
miles mere, or. 2*0 miles, owing to variation# in the 
text. According to the Tab. PVot. the whole dia- 
taaee wee 270 miles, or 10 more than the! given in 
the Itinerary; bat there are groat dacnpica n» 
the djatamae between the pbum 

The lasunaroed work gives 907 mike as the «nm 
ef the disianm* between Aptiknk aad Thessalonjc*, 
«r M mita men ttaa tta nala fcttaw* IJyn.duw" 
and the Istier town. Both them roots* united, ac- 
oording to the Itinerary, aft Okdiana; and tbedis- 
tram A pollock to Clodkna was 49 ww, 
while that from DyrrachHun to the earn* P 4 **"** 

— tr aa. tu*— • *fi« 

am. tad tta — him, ti m t tkn, —t l**** 1 * 
m tint Mrtrftta ml akfab to batwaa Cloa»M 
^Ttatair Hm tta itottaw m tb. «« 
MttaMffim ta tta —ta 
tta «— tta rf tta partta tata — (.^hnnif ^ 

I ta — fa tal alt— ta— d *i *|i» **ti* ** *£_ 
Mitaa. m ta- t- ^ Statam. »' 
LftMtm, mi C— a, U tata *— 

Ata m fta Sta— « tata— Ctata ^ 

ta— i at It tata.it Wtaattattt—” 

tattar A— tatatata to 

aw ettat w— ft paj S? fat7 

“A ^J*** &S 22 m ££ »' 

miles ef tiro dtihroarot m* w**J fjr tb« 
talks to wake *f tiro ***9»5 


(p Jfli 


mkhUiir A 

^awi^Mrocw nStai ,i • — ■— 

ta— f ta (ta 
Batata.)) ta** “ 




VIA fLAUDJU 

if Us# ItiMMy, thoagktote an several 
in th« rente % ft 

New, if wu apply what hat Imh Mi t» to 
remark of Strabo, that the distaaoe foam Th rnra- 
bate was to whether the traveler started 
from EpkUnmoe (Dyrrecbium) «r from AwdtaH* , 
it w difficult to perceive how sue* i oorfdGfJ 
been the coot if the jsaetkm of the tetelrattebre 
toted m hie time also at Ckxfceee* ahem, a we 
haw already area, it waa 18 toft fetor to tot 
pheo from Apottoua than from Dyramhfem ae 
totag to the Itiu. Ate? and the Itik lb*ra«i 
mete it *4 toe frrtor. indeed the 
ami to show then if the two baton **»«* equal 
lenfth, their junction must ton tehee piece to the 
& of Lake Lpdtow; the bresK&fftc a %mebitun 
jtog to the H* of that lake, amt that from Aj *1- 
Jonia to the A fiat, although totneniwr, \n 
review of Tafeft work (in Ziiamerroan s Zeitschnft 
/Sr dm Aifmtkammoitmmtek^ J840, p. U4H). 
adopted each an hypothesis, mad placed the junction 
at Herecfem, it dote not appear that to assumption 
can be supported by any authority. 

Clodiaoa, where to two branches of the Via 
Egnatte, or Gandavia, muted, waa seated on the nv<r 
Gemutua (to Tjerma or Shmbi). From this point 
the valley of to river naturally indicated the course 
of to read to to E. (Leake, A or tom Greece, 
vol. Hi. p. 312.) 

W© will now proceed to consider the second, or 
eastern, portion of to Egnatian Waj , viz., that be- 
tween Theaaalontca and Cyjwela. 

The whole length of this route, according to 
Strabo, was 286 Roman miles; and the distance# set 
down in to Itin. Ant amount very nearly to that 
sum, or to 265, as follows. (Pind. and Perth. p. 
157; Wees. p. 330, seq.) 


Apollonia 
Amphipolis 
Philippi . 
Acontisma 
Otoptous (Topirus) 
Stabnlum Diooaedis 
Maximianopolla - 
Briaiot or Brendioe 
Trajanopolis 
Gyprela - 


36 miles. 

32 „ 

32 „ 

21 „ 

18 „ 

22 „ 

18 „ 

20 „ 

37 „ 

29 „ 

265 


Another route given In to seme Itinerary (Woes. 

S w 320, seq.) does not greatly vary from to above, 
at is not carried on to Oypeela. This adds to 
hdlowing stations* — IflaUsamgis, between Thessalo- 
niea and Apollonia, Neapolis, between Philippi and 
Acontisma, Cosintas, which according to Tafel (pare 
► *1) fi meant for to river Oosatnites, be- 
tween Topxrus and MMjn^ knnp jj^ «n^ Ifiklitum 
“* Trapjrt, between Brendioe and Trajanopolie. 
The Itte Hieroeol. makea to distance only 250 


rf **“ Egnatian W»j are .aid to 
be atOl taoeride, aepeoiall, in the nai^bowhmd of 
Theeedomefc (Be^joor, Vof. mO i to ir, dam f£m- 
ptrt Ottoman, vbL L p. SOB.) ft. HJ 1 

VU VUKIKU (* M,\ «M rf the 

not «MHak and impurtui of the hktoaad* «f 
Itrfjr, which led from Bom dinot toSSSun, 
•ad my be on *Umd ae the Gmu Mr* M of 
{*• tenant, tote the principal and raoct faqaeotad 
line of ocmmonicatwo with tha whole of the north 

afltair. It waa alao one of the firat of tha peat 


VIA FLAU1K14. MM 

hj ghwyo <f which we know with mM# ttogrio* 
^ f ? l Wr * W > tot* *•*%■<*. WartWaa 
dt.illti% hM»«lil| i (a. c ««»T*b lha apa 
jg*V » fn » comtmjmattea tha 

Gaoijefe- tmrtteqt, which be lad bimrif addeed t» 
ea^tt wajyip mbefae, ( L W. 
thmfaie mMf « rnfatoke, *ta>StaU> smzlbt* ft 
, toC.fWhdw.fthom tf the pwoedim;), who waa 
«»Wl Mht with M AendSaa UpAu, tha 
i *«1 h* «Oa Sonffian Waj, in a. a. 1*7, and hire. 
wlr eanaanuM a »ead tram Bononta t» Amtinn, 

> (Lie. Xfahki, Btnb. r. p. 217.) It is oatm 
that tiro IMsdts Way was in existence i«wSb 
i Mod Its traHtary import acee was already Mt 
and known In the Second Punic War, when the 
consul fiempreftixis proceed by it to Ar'uninum, to 
watch the movements and oppose the advance ef 
Hannibal. (Liv. xxii. 1 1.) Throughout the period 
of the Republic, as well as under to Empire, it was 
one of the best known and most frequented of to 
highways of Italy. Cicero, in one of the Philippics, 
s&ja there were three ways which led from Boms to 
Cisalpine Gaul : the Flaouuian by the Upper Sea (to 
Adriatic), the Anrelum by the Lower, and to Caa- 
siau through to midst of Etruna (Phil xil 9> 
During to contest between the generals of Vespa- 
sian and ViteUius (a. d. 69) the military importance 
of the FUminian Way was fully brought out, and it 
was felt that its possession would be almost decisive 
of the victory. (Tac. Hist. i. 86, lii. 52, Ac.) 
Tacitus alludes to to extent to which this great 
highway was at this period frequented, and the conse- 
quent bustle and crowding of the towns on its course 
(lb. ii. 64). Most of these, indeed, seem to have 
grown op into flourishing and populous places, mainly 
in consequence of the traffic along to line of road. 

So important a highway was naturally to object 
of much attention ^md great pains were taken not only 
to maintain, but to restore and improve it Thus, in 
B.C. 27, when Augustas assigned the care of the other 
highways to different persons of consular dignity, be 
reserved for himself that of the Via Flaminia, and 
completely restored it throughout its whole length 
from Rome to Ariminum, a service which was acknow- 
ledged by the erection of two triumphal arches 
in his honour, one at Borne, to other at Ariminum, 
the latter of which is still standing. [ABiMXMTW.] 
Again, at a later period, Vespasian added materially 
to the convenience of the read by constructing a 
tunnel through the rock at a nlaoe called Intenusa, 
now known m H Furlo , a work which still subsists 
in its integrity. [Ihtbuuma.] This remarkable 
psaeege is particularly noticed by the poet Claudian, 
who has left os a general description of the Flsmi- 
nian Way, by which the emperor Honorius proceeded, 
in a. lx 404, from Ravenna to Rome. (Chadian, 
de VI, Com. Ho*. 494—522.) Indeed, it is evi- 
dent that in the latter ages of the Empire, when to 
emperors for the most part took up their residence 
at Mediolanum or Ravenna, to Flaminiau Way, 
which constituted the diroot Hue of co m munication 
between those cities and Borne, most have become of 
still greater importance then before. 

One proof of the important influence exercised by 
tide great tine of highway, Is afforded by to circum- 
stance that, like to AemUian Way, it gave name to 
one of to provinces of Italy in to later droeirfst of 
tot country under to Empire; though^ astrenge 
mmimm or perverseness, to name of Flemfea waa 
given, not to the part of Umbria which waa actually 
traversed by to Via Flammia, bat to to extern 
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portion of Gallia Cispedana, which should naturally 
havo been included in AemUia, [Itaua, p. OS.*! 

Therein no doubt, from the description of Clau- 
tflan above cited, compared with the narrative in 
Taritua of the movements of the Vitellian and 
Veepaaian armies in a. d. 69, that the main line of 
the Via Flamtnia continued the tame throughout 
the Roman Empire, but we find it given in the Iti- 
neraries with some deviations. The principal of! 
theaa was between Narnia and Forum Fiamiaii, 
whan the original road ran direct from Narnia to * 
BEevaoia, while a branch or loop made a circuit by 
InMfamaa and Spoletimn, which appaan to have . 
wme to he as much frequented at the main line.se 
that fn both the Antonio* and Jerusalem Itineraries ? 
V ? * bm«rh is given, instead of the direct Hoe. \ 
Anatlier root* given in the Antonin* Itinerary 
(P *H) Mkw* Um line «f tk* old FlamMaa Way 
“ ** J* Naenri*. bat thmra tarn, obraptly to 
<lw right am Uw main ridg* tfda Ajwnuim, 
“** draemd. lb, ralby cl thn Potootk to JUcohl 
T haacb % inn in th» Itinerary under the name , 4 
Ike Via Fkminia, it may well be doobtod r> bother 
thfa mate <ra« mt propwly *o called. Before «na- 
™* r **“* Ike Malta, and dtanraa atag tUe <wb- t 
Waled fine «f wed, ee neorded in the Uifinm Iti- 
M wall to gin a bnef general da- 
erri^ma of ito ceane, eepedally nf that part of H 
MRIWt t» ItfliT W | 

The Via FUraima issued from the g*£*«r theeaam I 
iumii*, the Forts Flamtma, which was shamed nearly I 
oa the mm* rife as the modern Fbrfle rid /tmefe, k»t 
« hole farther from the Tiber, tad wea carried 
In a direct lint to the Pmm MUrim {PmU 
Mfoikl wbem it ermmi the Tiber. Tbbraktoalad 
bridge, which so often figures in Human History, 
wn* Toekmied to he ft nfin ftwj Heine, tbeogk , 
ally t fraut the PM* Random, the daiumt bring 
ae anal eoapeM Sam Ike anriem gnu, th. Rato ' 
btameoa. Afar Mooring the Tib*. the Ftoarinta i 
War turned to the right, keeping pnttr rime to th. 
nrar.whfl.Ck* Via Oaeeu. which drear** from it . 
at tkW tart. «mW the takfe-Uad end mwU 
•m*t*m*. the Got of the Vie HLWW W i 
kam rtMtatW rtodWri ky the le a mfate of tteerai '' 
aneWB tl M alSiai .adtberbidi i laooarae wee Madded , 
oabedt A^ Untke Vm Agyia and Utta, for * 
araWbAMtiitcMrf Kan Themuabar rf 
— ten ike fa* rf the Via FtaaMa a 
aatieed by Jaraori (1 171). Otw of 
■em 1 w«nk an diameaped k tka 17th 
ftt ft rinse enHed Grafts Jtonm, o b uhri w n ___ 
brii irtft Irifty mp pse ri to ha that of the family 
fin naftty H belonged to a family of 
tbtwtotocf Mayonlca, which maid have on enitwo. 
lion rilfh the pert, whose cegaomaa only was Km* 
*s»aaftiM the MMm Bridge (to a rime 
Mftftlri Prim Jtate) wa* the rtrtria of Sana 
Mftft Ad BnbvtotokkeelJedtetheltfaifarka, 
wWri^fbto Ito fKMEtaity to Boas, and fitoparitfionen 
lltog^ftwriiewifirigi^ 
to history. ItoliM.] It wae here that the 
Via tarn farted fat* the tfUratoto, and, 



efth* river, 


mia farted N* the ffbariato, and. 
to th* right, firihtoed eMyfihe valley 
r* «Hi the main line «f tha more Imp*, 
mgr amended the table 1 *tm 1, and held 


I, a etnUhteownedetlie etethei df — um 
VHfifta ebUh CdaMd hv the Antorine Itl nw a rr si 
mttee ftent Bedtoe Theemrt idee eftfideenamot he 
HMMpftwi H nmri haen been « HtUaHhort of 
Jt ktertwenttonedm tfavTjgsukor J*. 


VIA FLAMINIA. 

raaalwn Itinerary, both of which, oa the eontrarr 
give another station, Ad Vioastmum, which as it. 
name Imports, was situated 30 tattm ftom’w 
and, therefore, 11 from Ad Rubraa, It mast th**' 
tan have been eituatad a fittie Wend the aZZ! 

di Mk \m% WMerideatfya^iSaan 

mien finr eheBgbgr borew, and ne rntas m^the 
rite. But the cowee ef the Via Il*mmk«u, t 
traced with certainty eetuae this tabtol— g 
foot oT Soxacte, by portkma of 
still existing, aud ruined tombs by the madwk 

TW xL. 

Thrara tka aaokat road MWMdad Siam to i)» 
Tiber Uri^ Htoto CmfcAamOhc «»i«t 

Thrara n pmeaMM in a Mra^bt fin> to Oen- 
eoiam, tka ram o ( which am anaM Mow tbc 
modfra town of Otrieoti. Oericattua am UUP 
ftom Aqaa Vln, or 44 fnaa Rome, wording to th» 
WtoGM (kotoncM of the Jonualrm Ilhwarr, whkb 
are exactly correct. The Antonina Itinerary maJUe 
the distance hi one place 44, in another 47 miles, 
(/•to AtoLffb I»5,3il, Jtm flier p.613. For 
a detallal cxandnaAioc of tb» fir*t portion of tJx» 

Tm Ftomittk, mv Wcatphal, R*mLv+e Kampaw 

ISh^Wfi; Nihby, YUtd^i AnbcMi, pjx 57— 

i^be remainder of the route must to mart bnfflr 
deacnbwt From Ocriculum it led direct to \»n»» 
(19 tnUas), whera it crtM*«d the Nar br tto tammis 
bridge, the ntto of which are sull the adunrstu n 
of travellers, and .quitting altogether lb* rallrv of 'lie 
Kar, crossed tlw* hills nearly in a straight lift* 

X. to MmtPA ( B# myna), passing bjr a station \ 1 
Mertia ( 1 6 M. F. >, and tiirwe to Bf crania ( 1 6 M D 
whence it proceeded to Forum Flammii, at t » 
f*wt the Apennines. But tlw distances here lisu 
not been examined in detail, and mart of the Im*- 
turiea (as already mentioned) give the carcoitcm^ or 
loop him (nearly cnhtodiiig with the modero row)) 
hr lutaraoixia and %rieti«un to Forum Fismmn 
The etatome eft this mad wart according t0 «• 
Uto. Ant^— 

latofamaa (Fenti) - - * riU.K.r. 

%££<35ir >: : : S 

kot th. Jmmim. lta-ary, whkh giw. *» * 
gmitt d*to)l, mkm Ik* WWl 4kWa« MM«tat 

gnator. Thaatotlna. a» tWraMAwn*".^ 

r-a - - Ttii. a fr 


iU. 

x. 

vU. 

” viil 


Intavmm (Fomf) 

Tree Tshenae - 
Faftam Fftf Itifl 
fiyaMmutofcto) * 

Btomria (U Vmm, at the 
cf tbeCfitonam») * 

Trtfaa (TVftcO - 

Tka ptokkoif itowaflMalaB 
ata tWaacaGMi B. On — 
iu rain, ara MS *UfcW ™» 
nwa^ikM * ate tm #k%^ Wj* 

*iwSt SaSeSoS^ 

Llw t*i rf»M«B RMriSl 
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Apennines direct to Ancona, is tkp Hie 

Antonias Itinerary (p 3ll)t— 

Fiuto Mean* to 
Dubli (I) 


f ^g W Wl (Wwwi>) 

Stftmpfo Ik Brntmo) 
Tt«(|» (#». WW TVna) 
AmktlHft {<*«»») 


- vin.JC.l-. 

. »a. 
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nr* with lb* oonatrwaWh, # foe highroad itself. 

«M judiciously pUcodlu* at tie aatrMM of foe 
Anemia*, where the passage of then mountain* 

JTbe considered to have eammmeed. TWO 
tha highway followed nearly foe aamateu the 

tio» canbs Mw*MM wMwrt diffic ulty, U pmed 

by flelvUlme g -r- ‘" ' fheoee^a'Taad we* carried along Jbe west j[? 

^tlm^Tabefo), and frrr"*-* info Ike ve3ky of fo. -vena GeBfoe » Fenom Furtonae, whareit r^tofo 
C«Mi»^aWi»tary of the MfoaaWfo pw>fott >>>. the Ki* tae Via Flainutla. The stamen# 

Calm or CJfo. £*/£. £ j • 7 ^ afJt ^ . . vim*.*. 


IX. 

xviii. 

xii. 


Cam or vmufofo ewwawww wr ■ 

Fwk), «fo «■« »*■* into *» foSjf,* . ^ ■ ^ 
tame at Fmn Oainammi ^HtfoAIWWea), wtwnoe 
u the worse of Mifotr to faoam 

Koftooae (FV»o) on the foS *T* .** on * 
the ooaatto Arimtauo (JtWeO, where it joust*, 
the Via Aenxthft. 


Ad Ammff(&i&w*>) 

Sena QtoUc* (SmigagUa) - - 

Atl JPtmm (?) - - * v £- 

tmaum Fortune (Far*©) - - V1U * 

, AU tho above distances appear to be at ltart ap- 
, moxmwtoiy coirect. (For a toil and carefnl «- 

t^WtaUt. foe distances as g.w, , mmauoo of die line of the Via Ftanmrn , aedtt* 
We rosy «** distances of the stations upon it, see D Anvme* 

■st, in the Antonina liwerexj (p- 12»>). ** Gaaaraalmm is I7tafc 


xx« n r* 

XXL 

XU 

XVI. 

XVI, 

X> Ul. 

XIV. 

xxiii. 

xvui. 

XU 
\ ill. 

XXIV, 


first. 

From Heme to 
Roatnrta VUU * 

Ocricnlam (Qtncoli) 

Narnia (JVami) * 

Ad Marti* (near Motto) - 
Mevattia (Smagna) - 
Nnceria (Nocera) - 
Helvillum (Sigdh) - 
Callee (Cagh) - * 

Forum Sempronii (Fosmmbrons) 

Fftuum Fortunae ( Fam*) - 
IWirnm (f’iwaro) - 
Ariiuiuum (Rtmini) ’ 

These distance* are all approximately correct 
The stations are given more in detail in the Jeru- 
salem Itinerary (p. 613), as fallow. 

From Borne to 

Ad Rubras (Prtma Purta) - “ “* M,P 

Ad Vicesinmin - - “ " ®* 

Aqua Viu((li rw dclT Acgwt Vw) xiu 
Ocuculuin (Otrtcol i) - x ! 1 ’ 

Narnia (AomO - - " *“* 

Interamua (Temi) * . u, ‘ 

Tres Tabernae - - * * uu 

Famun Fugitivi (Afouie Sobm»m>) - 
Spoletium (S/x>ieto) - - 

Sacrari* (t« Vent) • - vuu 

Trebia (Trew) - - * " iv< 


V* "V 

Fulgimuni (/\j%mo) - * / 

Forum Flaminu (5. Gio. •» 


- v. 


UL 

xii. 

viiL 

vu. 

x. 

xiv. 

ix. 

ix. 

- ix. 

. viii. 


fi ammo) 

Nuceria ( Nactra) m 

Ptamae, probably Tadimun (Gualdo) 
Horbellonium (?) - 

Ad Eneem (La Schieggia) - 
Ad Calem (CagH) 

Intercisa (ll JFurlo) • - * 

Forum Sempronii (FoHombrona) - 
Ad Octavum - 
Fanum Fortunae (Fmo) 

Piaaurom (Pesaro) - 

Ariiuiuum (Rimini) - - - ™ T * 

The whole distamoe from Borne to A riminnm ao- 
oowttnc to this Itinemry is therefore i»« miles, while 
the Antonias (following the man direct line) make* 
it £10 miles. The Tabula adds nothing to our know* 
ledge of this mute; and the distances are much, less 
correct than in the other two Itineraries. 

The branch of the Fiaminian Way winch Struck 
off from the main line at Nuceria and emed the 


| Amly$e Geograpkique de r/toKc, ^ P g 

1 6 VIA LABICAN a (v AaSucorb 65d») was one of 
the highroads that issued from the Porta Esquifina at 
Rome. It was evidently originally nothing more than 
a road that led to the ancient city of Labicum (16 
miles from Borne), but was subsequently continued 
m the same direcuon, and, after sweeping round the 
K. foot of the Alban hills, it joined the Via Latina 
at the station Ad Pictas, in the plain between th ? n 
and the Volscian mountains, (btrab. v p. •> 
This route was in many respects more conve- 
ni«nt tluui the proper Vie Latma, as it evaded the 
ascent and descent of the Alban hilla: and hence 1* 
appear* t.» have become, in the later ages of foe Em- 
mn, the more frequented road of the two; so that the 
Antomne Itinerery give, the Via I.abicana as the 
regular highroad trom Romo toBeneventum,and afte- 
warde gives the Vu Latma as falling into it. (/< «- 
Ant. pp. 304, 306.) But this is decidedly opjwsel 
tu foe testimony of Strabo (L a), 

Augustan age, which is gcneraUy followed by modern 
ST Hence the Via Ub.can. «U ta J-. 
gnen only as far as foe point where it joins foe 

The stations set down in the Antonins Itinerary 
are merely— __ « 

From Home to Ad Quintanas - - rv.M.P. 

Ad Pictas - - - *• 

The Tabula subdivides the latter etoge mto two; 

rX'saiiWi^iSSS 

Ssr--JB?aaa»sg 

5TlSC!& It is dtocrifod a fc-J* 

U VUUTINA« ***Z£Z£££ 

H^^wtCve no aocount of foe Ume 

went of them. Hence douhtleae kmgin use 

of its “^^uS STitwS paved 
highrwri. Some road 

and converted mto a wgular ^ fiome 

or other must d"*!* £ & ^ Alban toils 
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natural lines of communication that must have bees 
in use from the earliest times. But it is not pro- 
bable that the line of the Via Latina was compiled 
ae a regular read till after the complete reduction 
of both the Latina and Vobrians under the Roman 
authority. It is true that Livy speaks of the Via 
Latina as if it already existed in the time of Corio- 
lanus (ii. 39), but he in fact uses the name only as 
a geographical description, both in this passage and 
again in the history n. a 296, when he speaks of 
Intsmmna as a colony u quae via Latina est” (x. 36). 
Neither passage affords any proof that the road was 
then in existence; though there is no doubt that there 
was already a way or line of communication. The 
course of the Via Latina is, indeed, more natural for 
such a line of way than that of the more celebrated 
Via Appia, and must have offered less difficulties 
before the construction of an artificial road. Nor 
did it present any such formidable passes in a mili- 
tary point of view as that of Lantulaa on tbs Ap- 
pun Way, for which reason it was the unite chosen 
both by Pyrrhus when he advanced towards Borne 
in & cl 280, and by Hannibal in b. c. 211. 
(Liv. xxvi 8, 9.) On the latter occasion the Car- 
thaginian general seems certainly to have followed 
the true Via Latina across Mount Algidus and by 
Tnsculum (Liv. L c .) ; Pyrrhus, on the contrary, 
turned aside from it as he approached Praeneste, 
which was the farthest point that he reached in his 
advance towards Rome. 

.Whatever may have been the date of the construc- 
tion of the Via Latina, it is certain that long before 
the close of the Republic it was one of the best 
known and most frequented highways in Italy. 
Strifco speaks of it as one of live moat important Of 
the many roads that issued from the gates of Rome 
(v. p. 237), and takes it as one of the leading and 
most familiar lines of demarcation io describing the 
cities of Latinm. (/A) It was, however, in one 
respect very inferior to its neighbour the Via Appia, 
that it was not capable of any considerable extension, 
but terminated at Caailinum, where it joined the 
Via Appia. (Strab. L c.) There was, indeed, a 
branch road that was continued from Teohurn by 
Allifae and Teleria to Beoeventam ; but though this 
is given in the itineraries in connection with tike Via 
Latina (/tin. AnL pp. 122, 304), it certainly was 
SNt generally considered as forming a part of that 
Mad, and was merely a cross line from it to the 
Appian. On the other band, the main line of tbs 
Via Latina, which descended the valley of the Sacco , 
sebahttd oo its way the two subordinate lines of road 
called the Via Labioawa and Via Prakukutisa, 
which issued from Rome by a different gate, but 
both ultimately joined the Via Latina, and became 
merged in it (Strab. L c.) Such at least is Strabo’s 
statement, and doubtless was the ordinary view of 
the case in bis time. But it would seem se If at e 
later period the Via Labicana came to be the mere 
frequented road of the two, ae that the Aatonioe 
Itinerary represents the Via La tin a as joining the 
LaUcaua, instead of the converse, (/ti*. AnL p. 
30A) « 

The stations, as given in the Xtinoaty just cited, 
are es follow: — 

Ad Decinmm - - -*.*.*. 

Rflfeoraria - - - • VL (vL) 

Ad Pictas • ... aril 

Compitum ftnagntanm - xv, 

Penotihum (Formtino) * vt& 

Fnwfoo ( Froemone) - - rib * 


VU LATINA. 

FregeQannm (Cqpnmo) - xiv. *.*. 

Fabmtoria (& Qitmtnm fa 
Carioo) - 

Aquinuxn (Agumo) - * vtii. 

Carinum (&. Germane) - vii. 

Teanum (Toano) * * xxvil 

Calcs (Colei) . vi 

Casilinum (Capena) . - vtL 

Capna (Sta Maria) . . iii 

(The four last stages am supplied from the 
Tabula. Tbe Antonina Itinerary gives only the 
branch of tbs mad that led, as above noticed, to 
Beneventum.) 

It wfU be observed that, in Re cm», 
as above set down, from Rome to FemutinouJ 
tbe Via Latina did not pass through aqj tew n of 
importance, the stations given befog mem UaU 
tiones, or places for changing homes. But, m 
account of the importance of this line of reef, it 
will be necessary to describe it tomewbat man in 
detail. f 

The Via Latina issued from the Porta Capena to- 
gather with the Via Apple. It was not till about 
half-way between that gate and the later Porta 
Appia (Poria di S. Sebattiano), that the two spi- 
raled, and the Via Latina pursued its own course 
through the gate in the walls of Aurdian that de- 
rived from it tbe name of Porta Latina. From this 
gate (now long dewed) to e point 2 miles from the 
Porte Latina, where it emeses the modern rood from 
Rome tq Afonso, the line of the ancient road msy be 
readily traced by portions of the pavement, and ruins 
of sepulchres, with which the Latin Way. as well asthe 
Flaminian and Appian (Jut. Soli. 171), was bordered. 
Prom that point the road may be aeon proceeding in a 
perfectly straight line, which is marked from distance 
to distance by tombs and other ruins, to the foot of 
the Tusculan hills. The only one of these ruins 
which deserves any notice is that commonly called 
the temple of Fortune Muliebris, which is in reality 
a sepulchre of imperial times About 9 miles from 
the Porta Capena is a farm or hamlet called Mor- 
rma, near which are the extensive remains of a 
Roman villa, supposed to be that of Lucallus ; and 
about a mile farther must be placed tbe station Ad 
Decimom, the 10 Rules befog undoubtedly reckoned 
from the Porta Capena. Almost immediately from 
this point began tbe ascent ef tbe T warden hills : the 
road still preserved nearly its former direction, lead- 
ing Grotta F errata on the right, end the citadel of 
Tusculum on the left; it then patosd, ss R is de- 
scribed by Strabo (v. p #37), Mna Tuscu um 
and tbe Alban Mount, following the line of a deep 
valley or depression between them, till it itacbed the 
foot of Mount Algidus, end, peering through a kind 
of notch in the ridge of thetmeoetrin, sta pto» » 
called La Caw, descended to the station Ad 
in tbe plain below. Tbe course of the aacatot road 
may be distinctly traced by iwnafoa of *"• F*7* 
meot still visible at intervals ; tbs second riMi » 
Roboraria (if the distance ef six miles FJ® 0 
mmm MSS. b* Mmol), mmt tato**"*"* 
the ruins of a mediaeval castle called Md** 
Thaw to 44 Hcto. Um «U4M» J» 

XI atom, wtoh toowtotoV gw»fr » *”»** Sli 

It «u at this (Utk* that lb* Vi* 

ttoUtto., «d fnm 

with Um dStoacw fine 

w» m«T pU«»th»Mto «f 44 «*».«"». 

Um Otfri* M Mmm 8dm, ‘ ko * t 
Bsbwam. Start* «db tt *U> U* 



VIA LAURENT IN A VIA FBAJlNBSflNA. ISOS 

from Ben*, but it ■* not cfcw ttfaettor he nwm find windlnm nf tlw rlr«r B Kwwt frm tfcc Pert, 
the dmUno* by ihe Vi. Utm. or laMcns (*• QttituU, OtUTm* |\Ofc ft—tX 

p- 837). The «otn*l dprtMe* of ftftstitim) (<*>- atirtMUd MmAW* «f tt ttal , mfr 
atraiac winch then b so doubt) frwn 11 mm b 49 tfK n»BM J||«M 

ndlai, «d the Compitmn Aiagnmodl Is MHhrtl, Mat t£ 5 MUM ftw SaMiS pmSffi**# $ 
pUecd 8 mtha nmm tb* dty, which would asaetly «r know* at. fte Vta* AMpMSf 

* „ — (Amnion wd. 4, # 14) it »*. at thk jmU ft* 

ft* 1% l A w w aHaR idaafc «8 direst to taa wt am , 
14 nUa» tUrtaot from Kama fLiUBrNTtntl, «bjb 
ft* Wafe: t tuning a sttfe to Sw rfeftt, pur- 

Mai ftUMMiiift nearly »*tnd*bt counaall tWnraT 
„ L .„,_ ... _ **WC|* OatMutae U imm from BomeTitt ft. 

Wtaujr.tlmrrfm.lM »re tiut U«r prohiowm*** MMW Jtofe, where a raid brooches tf to 

nsignwlta Ad PSctta,* past of importMOO, oatbot Arvfefcmo, wfcb* undoubtedly follow. the earn* 
whete the two road* joined, u at leant appnauatfafy’ Ito. aa that neatroaed bv tbe ytmagee Piny, bf 
correct tJM bis Laorefitfae Tills couki be approached as 

TJw apart stations admit df no doubt, and tbs 4b» eoawrotestJy as by tbe Via Laurent ma. (Pho J Up 
taaoMM comet It was at tbs Cm&m Am- w 17 ) Five miles farther tbe highroad reached 
nmiuit, 15 *U» beyond Ad PfcteA, that tbs Via Oetm, which waa 16 nuteb from Borne. (Itm Ant 
PrMseatine joined tbs Latina, which was carried p. 301 ) [Ostia] [E H. BJ 

thence down tbe nHey of the &xx», nearly to VIA POPILLA [Via Appia No 5 ] 

the line of lb# present highroad, by Fereafenun and VIA PORTUENSlS was the road that led from 

krustoo, both of which still retain their ancient Rome to the Portus Trajan i or the new port of the 
names, to FregelUnutn QCeprano) on tbs Lms, eity constructed under the Empire on the right bank 
whence it turned & to knbratena Nova (the of the Tiber [Ostia.] The name could not, of conrae, 
rmns of which are still visible at S Gumma* tn have ootne into use until after the construction of this 
Canco), on the right bank of the Lirw. Here it great artificial port to replace the natural liarbeur of 
crossed that river by a bridge, of winch the ruins Ostia and hi only found in the enumeration of the 
are atilt extant, whence the course of the ancient V aw in the Cunoaum Urbis and Notitia (pp 28,29, 
road mav be traced without difficulty through Aqui od Preller) But the line of the road itself may 
nuin, Caanram, Teanum, and Gales to Gmail imuii still be traced Without difficulty it issued from the 
on the Vulturous, wham it fell into the A la Appia. Porta Portuensu, in the walls of Aureban, and fil 
1 rti h ol the ancient paiement, *wpukhroa, and l>wed,with little deviation the nght bank of tbe 
other ruins mark the line of the ancient way through libct only cutting off tbe minor windings of that 
out the Utter part of its course At a statim river Ihe Anton me Itinerary places the city of Pqrtus 
gi\en in the Tabula under the name of Ad klexum 19 miles fi m Rome (p. 300) but this is certain!) a 
(9 miles from CaMnuin) a branch road turned off mistake tl e real distance being just about the aame 


the branch to Anagma still taros off, Bath the 
Itinerary and the Tabula plane Ad PtctAe 15 atffce 
from tbe Oompitum Ansguinom, and this 
would fix it 1 0 miles from Robsrarta, or 26 from ypgmt, 
thus agreeing closely with the statwncs? of BSMor 


to \enafrum whence it ascended tbe valley of 
the Voltumua to Aesonua and thenoe into the 
heart of Saumium I lie Antonne Itinerary reire 
senia the Via Latina as following the cross road 
and making a bend round by \ enafrum but there 
can be no doubt that the regular highroad proceeded 
direct to Teanum The remains of the ancient road 
may be distinctly traced proceeding fnm Teanum 
nearly due N through Cajanello and lorn to S 
l\etro m Fme, which was probably the ute of the 
etation Ad Hexum This would be 18 milee from 
Ttanum The Tabula gives the distance as via , 
frr which there is no doubt we should read xviu 
The branch of the Via Latina, already alluded to 
which was carried to Beneventmn, quitted the mam 
at Teanum, crossed the Vulturous to Alhfae, 
and thenoe was earned up the valley of the Calor 
by Telesia to Beneventum 1 he distances are thus 
gi'«n in the Antonins Itinerary (p* 304) — 

Teanum to Alli&e (Ahft) - - xvu u p 

Telesia (7V4ese) - - ur 

Benevemum - - xvu 

(The first part of the Via Latum from Rome to 
the valley of the Luis w examined and discussed m | 
JftaU by Weatphal, Kamp pp. 78—97 , and J 
«»bby Vie d*gU AtUtok % pp. 110— 1 19 ) [K H B ] 
VIA LAURENTINA. [Laukxutum.] 

VIA NOMENTANA rNounrruK ) 

VIA 08TIEN8I8, waa, as its name imports, the 
wad leading from Rome to Ostia, which must na» 
totally have been an extremely frequented route when 
fhe city was at tbe height of its prosperity It fid* 
!?f ^ its general direction the left hank el tbe 
“ber, tot uniting off tbs more coumdershte bends 


is that if Ostia or 16 miles (hubby JJmtomt vol 
m p. 624 ) ¥ rom 1 1 rtus a road was earned along the 
const by hicgenae (9 miles) to AWiun ^9 miles) 

I where it joiusd the \ ia Alrelia ( Jim . Ant 

p 300 ) [EHB] 

VIA POSTUMIA was, as we learn from an m- 
' acnption (Orell Inter 3121) the proper name of 
( the road that crossed the Apennines direct from Der- 
i tona to Genua But it appears to have fallen into 
disuse at least we do not find it mentioned by any 
ancient writer and the road itself is included by the 
Itineraries under the general name of the Via Auj 
reha. It has theiefoie been considered more conve- 
nient to deBcnhe it in that article [L EB1 
VIA PRAKNLSTINA (if npoiwirriH «ds, 
fetrab ) was the name of one of the highroads that 
issued from the Porta Eaqmhna at Borne, and lad (as 
its name implies) direct to Praeneste. 1 he period 
of its construction is unknown , but it is evident that 
there must have been from a very early period a 
highway, or hue of communication from Boros to 
Pmeneste, lung before there was a regular paved 
road, such as tbe Via Praenestiua ultimately became. 
1 he first part of it indeed, as far as tbe city of Gabo, 

1 3 miles from Rome, was originally known as the Via 
Gabqca, a name which is used by Livy in tbs Watery 
of the early ages of tbe Republic (Lit fi* 11), tot 
would seem to have afterwards fallen Into disuses, 
so that both Strabo and the Itineraries give tbs 
wune of Via Pracnestma to the whole hue. (Stash, 
v p. 238, /toi Awt p. 302 ) to the latter penoA 
of the Republic, Indeed, Grim bad frdtoa wary 
much into decay, while PrTOneste waa «t& an 
important aud floaririung town, which wifi §rf* 



1*6d VIA 8ALAKLA. 


VIA SALARJA. 


ficfontly account for the one appellation having be- quented mate of communication long before it 
merged in the other. A continuation of the laid down as a regular highway : and the tradHfe 
earoe mad, which was also included under the name that its name was derived from its being need by 
of the Via Praeneetlna, was carried from the foot the Sabines to carry into their own country the 
of the hill at Praenegte, through the subjacent salt that they obtained from the Roman salt-work 
plain, till it foil into the Via Latina, just below at the mouth of the Tiber, in itself enema to point 
Anagnia. to an early age. (FesL a. «. Solatia , ) It was 

The stations on it mentioned in the Antonine ltine- indeed, with the exception of the Via Latina, the 
rary (p. 302) are: — only one of the great Roman highways, the iuune 

From Rome to Gabii - - - - xii. u.r. of which was not derived from that of its first 

Prneneste - - - xi. constructor. But it cannot be inferred from the ex- 

Sub Anagnia - - xxiv. preesions of Livy that the battle of the AU'u nu 

The Tabula gives the same distances as far as fought u ad undecimum lapidem,” and that the Gauls 
Prneneste, which are very nearly correct. Strabo on a subsequent occasion encamped "ad Urtium 
reckons it 100 stadia (12J miles) from Rome to lupidem via Salaria trans pontem Antonia* (Lir. v. 
Gabii. and the same distance thence to Prneneste. 37, vii. 9), that the regular road was then in 
The continuation from Prneneste to Sab Anagnia is ! isfence, though there fa no doubt that there was a 
given only in the Antonine Itinerary, bat the die- much frequented Une of communication with the land 
lance is overstated ; it does not rosily exceed 18 of the Sabines. We learn from the latter pesos#* 
miles. ' that a bridge had been already const ructed ever the 

The Via Praenestina issued from the Porta Esqui- Anio ; and it is probable that the Via Salaria was 
lina at Rome, together with the Via Labfoana (Strab. constructed in the first inftanoe only as for as finite, 
v, p. 237) : it p as sed through the Porta Prmeoentina and was not carried across the mountains till kmg 
in the later circuit of the walla, now called Porta afterwards. Even in the time of Strabo there is no 
Maggiort; and separated from the Via Labicana im- evidence that it reached to the Adriatic ; that 
mediately afterwards, striking off in a nearly direct author speaks of it merely as extending through the 
line towards Gabii. About 3 miles from Rome it land of the Sabines, but as not of great exteat (ob 
passed the imperial villa of the Gordian*, the mag- voAAb e&ro, Strab. v. p. 228), which renders it 
nificence of which is extolled by Julios Capitolinas improbable that it had then been carried to the 
(Gordia m. 32), and is still in some degrep attested Upper Sea. Bat the Itineraries give the name of 
by the imposing and picturesque nuns at a Spot Salaria to the whole line of road from Rome to 
called Tom dri Sckiari, (Nitby, Dintami, roL iti. t Cast rum Truro tinum on the Adriatic, and thence 
pp. 707 — 7 10.) Nine miles from Rome the road j to Adria. 

is carried over the valley of a small stream by a | The Salarian Way issued from the Porta Colima 
viaduct of the moat massive construction, still known 1 of the ancient city together with the Via NoniMlana 


as tfc| Pomte A Nona: and 3 mi to* farther it 
n«M the still existing mins of the city of Gabii. 
Thence to Proeneste the line of the road was not 
so direct : this l*rt of the Campogoa being in- 
tersected by deep gullies and ravines, which necessi- 
tated ernne deviation* from the straight line. The 
rand is however clearly marked, and in many 
phsews retains its ancient pavement of basaltic lava. 
It is carried overly straight as for as a point a^oat 6 
miles beyond Gabii, where it passes through a drop 
catting iiUtbe Info rock, which ha* given to the spot 
the name of Catamanie i shortly afterwards it turns 
abruptly to the right. Having the village of GaUkam 
(the probable site of PitBUw) on the toft, and 
thence follows the line of a long narrow ridge be- 
tween two ravines, till it approaches the city of 
Praenaetflu The highroad doubtless passed only 
^through the lowsr pert of that city. Portions of the 
onefold pavement may bs seen shortly after quitting 
the southern gate (Porta del Sole), and show that 
the old road followed the some direction as the 
modern one, which toad* through Cam and Patiano, 
to an inn on tbs highroad below Amgm, apparently 
no the very flame site a* the station Bttb Anagnia 
(or Compimm Anagnintun, as it to called hi another 
rente) of the Itinerary. 

(Westphal, Atom Samp. pp. 97 — 107; Sibby, 
JOiuanm S Atone* pp. ttf-Wft) f B. H. R.) 

VIA SALABIA (* laAapfo Mo, &*b.), one of 
the meat ancient and weH-known of the highroad* 
of Italy, which tod from Roma up the valley of the 
Tiber, and through the land of the Sabin* to Rests, 
tad thane* mmm the Apennines into Pfowmm, 
and to the shores of the Adriatic. W* have no 
amount of the ptrtod of to* construction a* a tofttlar 
read, bat thsre oatt be little doubt that it waa * &•* 


I (Strab. L c , ; Fret, a, v. Solaria)-, but they di- 
; verged immediately afterwards, so that the one 
| quitted the outer circuit of the city (a* bounded 
by the walls of Aurelian) through the Porta 
Salaria, the oilier through the Porto Noinentana. 
Between 2 and 3 miles from Rome the Via Salaria 
crossed the Auto by a bridge, called the P«na 
Satarius, which waa the scene of the memorable 
combat of Manhita Torquatos with the Gaul. 
; (Lie. vii. 9 ) The prerent bridge is ancient, though 
not strictly of Roman date, having been coiwtrucwl 
by Narva*, to replace the more ancient «oo which 
was destroyed by Totila. * On a hill to the HR of 
the read, just before it desorod* to the river, i* the 
rite of the ancient city of Autemhak, and a bill to 
I the right of the road immediately alter crowning: the 
river to worthy of notion, m the spot where the 
Gaul* encamped in ft. a 361 (Ur. L *** 
where Hannibal pitched hto camp when be rod® 
up to reconnoitre the wall* «f R ( M * ** V1, 
10 .) Between 5 end 0 mUe* fr*o » wne ; "7 
pawing the Mia Spado, the toad pwaes dote * 
CoM Gribiko, a fwtrew «f the twiddle ages, wbicb 
wrm to mark the rite of the anctoat » «*»£ 
From this point the road is carried tbrougbtbe J 
ground* near the Tiber, skirting ths *** ™ , 
Crustomian MU* which border It ou the r^bt 
Several small streams descend from these bilk ■ * 

after crew fog the read, discharge themed*" 

•nim ; «7«h «-«a to M 

k the fer.frmed AUb. ttoojrh rf 
titled to «U» that 


very disputed point, 

of whieh to probably 9* ha fitoaA nt. Jnar**®* 



via SAjgpu. 

and is #wW in the Itine&ties u 1$ mike to; 
Boms. Here the Vie NemenUna again M into 
the Selene. (Strab. v. p. 228.) Item* to Beets 
the letter rood traversed a hilly country; hat of no 
great interest, following nearly the same to es 
the modern road from Rome to RietL The interme- 
diate station of Ad Novas or Vicos Novas, at it is 
called in the Antonina Itinerary is rtill marked by 
ruins near the Qtieria Nuw «, 32 miles frcnn ltomc. 
and 16 from RidtL Here an «|| ,eharoh stiO hm at 
a late period the name of Vico Jvttow. L 

The stations mi the original Via Solaria, frrr * 
Rome to Reate, are correctly given, and can clearly 
be identified. 

From Rome to 

Kretrnn {GroUa Jfanrnp) - xvRl a. p. 

Vicus Novus (flirt. Nuova) - xiv. 

Beats (AM) - xvi , 

From Beat* the Via Salaria (or the cootiniuoioo i 
of it ns given in the Itineraries) proceeded nearly ! 
due E by CutftEaa, which is identified by its ode- ! 
brated lake, or father mineral spring*, to Interfere* 
(Antrodooo), sitnatod at the junction of two natural 
jinxes or lines of communication through the central 
Apennines. The one of these leads from lnterocrea 
to Amiternum, in the upper valley of the Atemus, 
and was followed by a cross-road given in the Tabula, 
but of which both the stations and the distances are 
extremely confused : the other, which is the main 
valley of the Velinus, and bears nearly due N , was 
ascended by the Via Salaria as far as Falacrinum, 
16 mile*? from lnterocrea, and near the sources of 
the Velinus. Thence that road crowed the ridge 
of the Apennines and descended into the valley of the 
Tnmto ( 1‘ruentuc). which nver it followed to its j 
mouth at Castrum Troentinum, passinpon the way by 
the strongly situated city of Awculum (Aacoii) The 
distances on this line of route are thus correctly 
given in the Antoniue Itinerary (p. 307): 

From Reate to 

('utilise (near Patcmo) - - viii. sl p. 

lnterocrea (^strodnen) - - vi. 

Falacrinum (near Ctrita Ileale) - xvi. 

Vicus Radies - - - is. 

Ail Centeairoum* - • * x. 

AhcuIuiii (Ascoli) - xii. 

Castrum Truentinum - - xx. 

From this last point two roads branched off, the 
one turning N., and proceeding along the coast of 
tbe Adriatic to Ancona ; the other proceeding S. 
along the same coast to Castrum Novum (near 
Giulia Nuova), and thence to Adria (Afri). The 
latter branch is given in the Itinerary as a pert of 
tlie Via SaUria ; hut it is clear that neither of them 
properly belonged to that highway, both being in 
fact only portions of the long line of road which 
allowed the coast of the Adriatic continuously from 
Ancouato Brundusmm, and which hi given in the An- 
tonine Itinerary in connexion with the Via Flaminia 
kRw* Ani . pp. 313—316). (The course of the Via 

* It is clear from the name that this station was 
distant 100 miles ton Rome, while the distances 
above given would make up only 97- miles : but It 
18 unc ®rtain at what precise point the deficiency 
occurs. The Tabula rives 9 miles ton Beats to 

^iliae, and 7 thenee to lnterocrea i if these dia- 
wnces be adopted the result is 99 miles, leaving 
* discrepancy of only one mile.. In either case the 
approximation ia sufficient to show the general cor- 
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Selaria ** esaatod, and tfre d fefoto* 4$fCtoed h» 
detail bylVAnvitie, A*dy*t Ghffrt&famik tMi* 

"MU. cZ3&" 5 

VU TIBBKU4A, a name tori in tor^tiou s, 
and noticed fay the NntUia and Curiosum among the 
roads tot hatted ton the gates of Rome, wan in all 
probability the road that quitted the Via Flaminia 
ni Sex* Rubra, and followed the righubankof the 
liber until it J^jofatod the Via Flaminia, between 
Acqm Vim and Borgkeit/j. The existence of such 
u road b town ton remains of it still visible ; and 
it is the only one to which the same of Via Tiberina 
can well he applied. (Westpkal, Rom. Kanp. pp, 
134,138.) pLHLi] 

VU TIBURTINA. [Via Valeria.] 

VIA TiiAJANA. [Via Aj*pia, No. 4.] 

VIA VALERIA (77 OuaAcpia 6 Wj, Strab.), one 
of the most celebrated and important of the Roman 
highways, which led from Romd, or, more strictly 
speaking, from Tibur, to the lake Fucinus and the 
laud of tiie Marsi, and thence was subsequently 
continued to the Adriatic, at the mouth of the Ater- 
nus. The period of its construction is uncertain. 
It has indeed been frequently supposed to have de- 
rived its name from, and to have been the work of, 
M. Valerius Maximus, who was censor with C. Junius 
Rubukus in b. c. 307 ; but the expression of Livy, 
that the two constructed roads “per agros,” would 
certainly seem to refer to cross-roads in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome ; and it is very improbable that 
the construction of so celebrated a highway as the 
Via Valeria should not have been more distinctly • 
stated. (Liv. ix. 43.) The Via Valeria, indeed, 
was properl \ only a continuation of the Via Tibur- 
tina, which led from Rome to Tibur ; and though 
the Itineraries include the whole line of route under 
the name of the Via Valeria, it appears that the dis- 
tinction was still kept up in the time of Strabo, who 
distinctly speaks of the Valerian Way as beginning 
from Tibur, and leading to the Marsi, and to 
Corfiniuin, the metropolis of the Peligni (Strab. v. 
p. 238). The expressions of the geographer would 
naturally lead us to conclude that the Via Valeria 
was in his time carried as a regular highway as far 
as Corfiniuin ; but we learn from an inscription, that 
this was not the case, and that the regularly con- 
structed road stopped short at Cerienuia, at the foot 
of the Mods Imeus or Forca di Caruso, * steep and 
difficult pass, over which the highway was not carried 
till the reign of Claudius, who at the same time con- 
tinued it to the month of the Aternus. (Qreil. Inter. 
711.) It appears that the portion thus added at 
first bore the name of the Via Claudia Valeria {Inter. 
I c.); but the distinction was soon lost Bight of, and 
the whole line of route from Rome to the Adriatic 
was’ commonly known as the Via Valeria, (/torn* 
Ant p. 308.) It will be convenient here to adept 
the same usage, and consider the whole course of to 
road under one head. 

The Via Tiburtina, as the road ton Borne to 
Tibur was properly oalled, must undoubtedly have 
been of very ancient origin. There must indeed 
have existed from the earliest ages of Rome a fre- 
quented highway or communication between to two 
cities: but we are wholly ignorant as to to too 
when a regularly made road, with its solid pafwnwri 
and all the other accessories of a Roman via, waa con- 
structed from the one city to the other. The roadaa 
it existed in the time of to Roman Empire mny fan 
distinctly traced by portiooe still remaining of to 
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VIA VALERIA 


pavement, or by sepulchres and fragments of an- 
cient buildings, so that no doubt can exist as to its 
precise course. It quitted the original city by the 
Porta Esquilina, passed through the Porta Tiburtina 
(now Porta S. Loreneo) in the walls of Aurelian, and 
then proceeded nearly in a straight line to the Anio, 
which it crossed by a bridge about 4 miles from 
Rome. This bridge, now called the Pont e Mammolo , 
is in its present state the work of Names, having 
been restored at the same time as those on the 
Via Sal aria and Nocnentana, after their destruction 
by Tot i la, a. d. 549. From this bridge the ancient 
wad followed very nearly the same line as the 
modern one as far as the Lago di Tar taro, a small 
lake or pool of sulphureous waters, similar in charac- 
ter to the more considerable pool called the Sotyatara 
or Aquae Albnke, about 2 miles farther on, and a 
mile to tbe left of the highroad. Leaving this on 
the left, the Via Tiburtina proceeded almost perfectly 
straight to the Ponte Lucano , at the foot of the hill 
of THooii, where it reenwsed the Amo. There can 
be no doubt that this bridge retains its ancient name 
of Pons Lucan os, though this is not mentioned by 
any ancient author ; hut the origin of Uie name is 
evident from the massive sepulchre of the Ptootian 
family (a structure not unlike tbe celebrated tomb 
of Oaerilia Metella oo tbe Appian Way), which stands 
clme to the bridge, and which was constructed by M. 
Plautius Lucan us, who was censor together with Tibe- 
rius in the reign of Augustus. From the inscription 
on an ancient milestone it appears that this part of the 
road was constructed by him at tbe name time ; and it 
is probable that the original Via Tiburtina was ear- 
ned from the Logo di Tartaro in a different dim-, 
tkl, bearing awsy more to the left, so as to leave 
the Aquae Albuhe oo the right ; while five read 
constructed by Plautius, like the modem highroad, 
passed between that lake and Tibur, The 14th 
milestone was found near tbe spot where tbe road 
crosses the artificial channel that carries off the 
waters of the lake. From the Ptmle Lacuna the 
ancient road ascended the hill of Tibur by a very 
steep and straight ascent, passing through or under 
a portion of the vaulted substructions uf the so-called 
villa of Maecenas. [Tiwru.] 

The Itineraries all agree in stating the distance of 
Tibur from Rome at 20 miles ; but it In reality little 
exceeds 18 by the direct read, whkh crossed the 
/We Lncano, as above described. Tbe Tabula 
gives the Aquae Albulae as an intermediate station, 
but places It 16 M. P. from Rome, though the true 
distance ie only 14. 

From Tibur the Via Valeria ascended the valley 
«f the Amo, passing by the town of Varia ( Vicovaro^ 
8 miles from Tibur, to a point marked by an inn, 
now called (Murk r /Vrrwto, 3 miles beyond Fieo- 
mm> and 13 from 1M This point, where the 
Anio makes a sudden bend, is evidently the site of 
the station Ad Lsama* «f the Tabula, whence 
a side road struck off to the right, ascending the 
upper valley ef the Anio to Sublaqueam (Meow), 
whence the read derived the name <of Via Sww- 
norms, by which it fa mentioned by Frentinus (tie 
AquoedmsL 19) Hie rend Is given in the Tabula, 
but in so am rinsed a mi n c er that it Is impossible to 
make fr ont, tiubtapasum was hi reality 46 miles 
from Same by this rente, or 28 from Tibur. 

The Via Valeria, on the other hand, turned to tbe 
h»ft a* the Aftrie Ferrate, and crossed the hllle to 
Carseoti, the tab* ef which are still visible at some 
dUtsw* aeamr Same than the modem f 8 fcg* * * 


CarsoU. Thence it ascended a steep mountain- 
pass, where portions of the ancient road, with its 
pavement and su bet ructions, are still viatble, sod de- 
scended again into the basin of the Lake Fucintu 
After passing by, rather than through, Alba Fuce&si* 
it was carried along the N. shore of the lake to Cc r - 
fennia, the site of which is clearly identified at » 
spot just below the village of Colt Armeno. [Cer 
fbivmia.] Mere, as already mentioned, the original 
Via Valeria terminated ; but tbe continuation of it 
as constructed by Claudius, and given in the Itine- 
raries, ascended the strep mountain-pass ef the ft ] ons 
lMEua,_and thence descended into tbe v*UW Of 
tbe A tern us, on the banka of which, mar it* © Jn _ 
finance with the Gieio , stood the city of Cocfiaiuin. 
Three mites from that city was a bridge over the 
Aternus (near the site of tbe prompt town dtPopoli) 
which eoustitnted an important military position 
[Arana Retew this point the river fiow» throng 
a narrow jam or defile, through which tbe Via Vs- 
teria also was oarrisd. Tbs station tasrpromium. 
marked in the Itineraries as 12 mites from Ourfimum 
mast be placed at the 0«erwrii& Fotedte>k 
the village of the same name. 1 hence tire rum* 
descended the valley of tbe Aternus to its mouth, 
whkh is correctly placed by the Itineraries 21 nules 
from interprwmuui, and 9 beyond Teats (Ckieti). 

The distances given in the Antomne Itinerary 
from Rome to this point are as follow r — 

Rome to Tibur (Tivoli) - - xx. m.p. 

Careeoh (Ru. near Carwli) xxii. 

Alba Fncvntia (Alba) - xxv. (xmi) 
Cerfennu (St a felieda) xxiii. (m.) 
Curfiwum (S. Pelmo) - in. (xvu ) 
Interpromiuin (Chi. di S. 

Valentino) - - xl (xii.) 

Teate ( Chieti) . - xni. (in) 

Tbe distances stated in pa real hum are tbe correc- 
tions suggested by IFAnvilte, who exsininwi tte 
whole of this hue of route with much care, and 
confirmed by tit* discovery of ancient milt»u>n<“, 
whkh leave no doubt as to the actual distances. The 


general currectneAff of the result thus obtained i* up- 
turned by a statement of Pliny (iii A a 6 ) w 
he estimates the breadth of Italy in its central P» rt > 
aa measured from the mouths of the Tiber to 
of the Aternus at 186 mites. Hare the mention >1 
the Aternus leaves little doubt that the meaaur«!*w**J 
was taken along the Via Valeria. Hew the con*!* 
distances above green amount to 118 
Rome to Teate, or 183 miles to the mmtb of u>® 
Aternus ; and if to this be added 16 notes /rum V** 
to Ostia, the result is 141 mites, *fre»®& w,Ul 
5 miles, with the statement of Fttoy. 

(For a full examination ef this wbnte lire « 
see O Aarilte, Am&* tffrpr. * T/tehe, 

18S, aad Kmsm, Jht r«*m 
Tba Vh THnutfa* and tha tat pw* « *•" , V ^L 
m «ko dMritad mi r „y* 2 Si JriJ 

Kmmp. if. loe— 1S1, mx* X 1 M 7 , 

tinmd £7 Claodlai, «aa 
of tht Attnu. But tint Anioriw 
daw* if os to Hadria, wJrich Ir J , j**^*f . 
from Toata; Sit U>» d SUM* S *«* “T-,. 
troth, w. abocM wafcga mi M g 

ss.’MiSrssiSSt mr 


into the ike of read ptmkmdf i 
4bast ef the Adriette, and which, 
properly to any of the three 


rf tha JUri^id 
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from Rome to that sea, served to corned the Valerian, 
Salarian, and Flaminian Ways. For this reason it may 
be useful to eet down here the station* and distance* 
along this line of coast, from the mouth O' the Atemus 
to A noons. They are thus given in the Antonine 
Itinerary (p. 313): — 

From the Ostia Aterai (Pescara) to 
Iladria (Atri) - - - xvi. M.P. j 

Csstrum Novum (near Giulia , ! 

A’ww) - xv. 

Oast rum Trueutium (at the mouth J 

of the Trento) - - xii. 

Castellum Firmanum (Porto di 
Forma) - - - - xidv. 

Prtentia (Potema) - - xxii. 

Nnmaaa (Humana) - - - x. 

Ancona viii. 

Here the coast-road joined one branch of the Via 
Klsminis ; and the distances from A noons to Ariini- 
□um will \m found in the article on that rued. (Via 
Flamdiia.] 

The Via Valeria, like the Aemilis and Flaming, 
gave name to one of the later divisions or provinces 
of Italy under the Roman Empire, which was called 
Valeria. It comprieed the land of the Marei, 1’eligoi, 
and Vewtini, through which the rood really passed, as 
well as the land of the Sahines, which was traversed 
by the Via Salaria. [Italia, p. 93.] [E. R B.j 

VIAI>US (Otnader), a river of Germany, weet 
of the Vistula, mentioned by both Ptolemy (ii. II. 

§ 2) and Marcianos (p. 53) as flowing into the 
Mare Suevicum or Baltic. Neither of these authors 
mentions either its source or its course, but it is 
genei ally assumed to be the Oder. Ptolemy in 
anothei passage (ii. 11. § 15) mentions, according 
to the common reading, a river IaSotxi, which 
some regard a* a tributary of the Viadus, and others 
iw a name of the upper V hid us ; bnt Wilberg, the 
latest editor of Ptolemy, treating ’lo&ooa as a corrupt 
reading, has altered it to OviaSos. [L. S.] 

VIANA (Odiara), a place in Rhaetia, on the 
road from Vetnani* to Augusta Vindelicoruin (Ptol. 
ih 12. § 4) ; it is marked in the Peutinger Table as 
Viaca, and its site is now occupied by a place called 
T Vageck. [L. S.J 

VIATIA. [Bratia.] 

VI BI FORUM. [Fount Vibii.] 

VIB1NUM, or VIBONIUM ('Ift&w: Bovino), 
a town of Apuliu, in the interior of that country, 7 
miles S. of Aecae (Trvja) and 15 from Luceria. 
*** correct name is given by Pliny, who enumerates 
the Vibinates among the municipal communities of 
Apulia, and by inscriptions which are still extant at 
Bovinn, an episcopal town situated on one of the 
lower slopes of the Apennines, on the right of the 
river Cerraro (Cerbalus). (Plin. iii. 11. s, 16; 
Holsten, Not ad Chtver . p. 273.) There is no 
doubt that it is the place of which the name 
is corruptly written in Ptolemy, Vibamum (Oil- 
6apvor f iii. i. j 72), and which is called by Polybius 
Vibonium (l&frioi', for which we should probably 
read Odifflfriov, Sch weigh, ad loe .). The latter 

author distinctly places it omong the Daunian Apu- 
lians, and mentions that Hannibal established his 
camp thaw, aft thence laid waste the territory 
of Arp! and other neighbouring cities. (Polyb. iii. 
®®*) [E. H. BJ 

V1BIONES (Odiffwm or Tffawer, Ptri. ith 5. 
5 *®)» » popto of European Sarmatia, m the N. ride 
of Mount Bbdinua, probably on the river /*» or 
Ft%*£ [T. H. 0.] 
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VIBO, mo VALENTIA. £Hi«POitoii.} 
VIB0NENS1S SINUS, another name of the Hip- 
poniates Sinus. [Hiffonium.] 

VICENTIA or V1CETIA (Odette; Eth. Vi- 
oentinas : V tecasn), a city of Venetia in the N. of 
Italy, situated between Pauvium an d Verona, and die- 
taut 22 mites from the forme; end 33 from the latter 
<ity (I tin* Ant jx 126 ; /an. Pier. p. 559). No 
mention is found of Vicentia before tirv* Roman eon- 
)ueat Off this part of Italy, and the earliest record of 
-tw vxwtmce is an inscription of the republican period 
which informs us that the limit* between its territory 
and that of the A test ini were fixed and determined 
by the proconsul Bex. Atihus Samiras in a. a 136. 
(Orel!. / near . 3110.) It is also incidentally men- 
tioned as one of the municipal towns in the N. of 
Italy, in B.C. 43. (Cic ad Fam. xi. 19.) Strabo 
notices it as one of the minor towns of Venetia, and 
Tacitus tells us that it was taken by Aotonius, the 
general of Vespasian, on his advance from Pataviom 
to Verona, in a manner that sufficiently proves it not 
to have been a town of any great importance. (Tac. 
Hist iii. 8 ; Strab. v. p. 214.) But it always con- 
tinued to be a municipal town, and the younger Pliny 
mentions a cause in which the Vicentini were 
engaged before the Roman Senate in defence of their 
municipal rights. (Plin. Ep. v. 4, 14.) We learn 
also from Suetonius that it was the birthplace of the 
grammarian Item mi us Palaemon. (Suet. Gramm. 
23.) It is noticed also by both Pliny and Ptolemy, 
as well as in the Itineraries, and evidently continued 
till near the close of the Roman Empire, to be a mu- 
nicipal town of some consideration, though very in -»» 
ferior to its opulent neighbours, Verona and Pata- 
vium. (Plin. in. 19. s. 23 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 30; 
Orel!, laser. 3219). It suffered severely in common 
with most of the cities of Venetia from the invasion 
of Attila (ad. 452), by whom it was laid waste 
witli fire and sword (Hist AliscelL xv. p. 549), but 
it recovered from this catastrophe, and appears again 
under the Lombards as a considerable city of Venetia 
(P. Dine u. 14. v. 39). During the middle ages 
it became for some time an independent republic, and 
is still a populous city with ubout 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, but has no remains of antiquity. 

The name is written in inscriptions Vicetia, which 
has been restored by recent editors as the true read- 
ing both in Pliny and in Tacitus, but it is certain 
that before the close of the Roman Empire the name 
Vicentia (which has been retained in the modern 
Vicenza) was already in use. [E. H. B.] 

VIC IAN UM, a place in Moesia (Tab. Pent), 
probably the B/pfora of Procopius (de Aed. hr. 4. 
p. 281), and the present Nova Btrda. [T. H. D.] 
VICTORIA (OuiicTwpia, Ptol. ii. 3. § 9), thn 
most eastern place belonging to the Damnonii in 
Britannia Barbara. Camden (p. 1190) thinka that 
it is Bede s Caer Guidi, and that it stood on lm afc- 
keith Island , in the Frith of Forth; bat Horsley is 
of opinion that it is Abemethg, near Perth. [T.H.D.] 
VICTO RIAK MONS, a mountain in Hiepanm 
Citerior, near the Iberus. (Liv. xxiv. 41.) [T. H D.] 
VICTO RIAE PORTUS, a haven bringing to 
Juliobriga, a town of the Cantabri in Htepania Tar- 
raconensis. (Plin. iv. 90. s. 34.) Row Saatotm*. 
(Of. Flores, Esp. Segr. xxiv. p. 9.) [T. H. D.J 

VK 3 TUMVIAE. [Ticiarus]. 

VICUS ALEXANDRI. [ Via l 

VICUS AMBUTINDiS. U* .. . 

VICUS AQUA RIUS, m !*»• a W**J*W« 
the Vaccaci in Hiepania Tanaconsnas. {ism, Am* 
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|x. 439.) Variously identified with ViBafqfla and 
VtUaeecco. [T.H.D] 

VICUS AQUENSIS. [Aquae Comvknabum*] 
VICUS CAECI'LIUS, a place in Lusitania be- 
longing to the Vettones, on the road from Augusta 
Kmerita to Caoaaraugusta. (ftin. Ant . p. 434.) 
Variously identified with Naralconcejo and 3. E»~ 
Arran. [T.H.D.] 

VICUS CUMINA'RIUS, a place of the Carpetani 
in Hispania Tsrraconerais, somewhat S. of the 
Tagus, and E. of Toletum. Probably the modern 
St. Crm de la Zarza, which is still renowned for its 
cumin. (Morales. Antig. p. 77; Flores. Esp.Sagr. 
▼. p. 29.) Others liave identified it with OcaSa 
and Bagona. [T. H. D.] 

VICUS DOLUCENSIS, in Gallia. The name 
occurs only on an inscription found at Halingken, 
near Boulogne, the ancient Gesoriacum [Gcso- 
riaccm]. Vicum Dolucensis may be the old name 
of Halmghm. (Ukert, G allien.) [G. L.] 

VICUS HE'LEXAE, in Gallia, mentioned by 
Sidonius Apoliinaris ( Major. Corn. 5. 216), in the 
country of the At rebates ; but geographers disagree 
about the site. Some place it at ffedin or Heed an, 
on the Canche , but that river is in the country of 
the Morini. Others fix it at a place called Lem i t ami 
other* in other places. (Ukert Gallien .) [G. L.J 

VICUS ICTIMULOKUM. flcrmiru.] 

VICUS JULII or ATUKES. in Aquilem*. The 
name Civitas Aturensium occurs in the Noiitia of the 
Gallic Provinces. The name Atun» also occurs in 
Stdonios Apollinam (ii ep. 1). In the passage of 
Tibullus, cited under Armans [VoL I. p. 336] 
'* Atur * is said to be a correction of Scaligar, the 
MSB* haring A tax : — 

u Quern tmneret forti milite rictus Atur ;* 

but the great critic is probably right 

At the council of Agde (Agatha). A. D. 506, 
there is a unUcnpnoo by a bishop u do dritate 
Vico JuK/* and the same name occurs i» Gregory of 
Tours. D’AnviH© affirms that Alares and Vicos 
Join are the same place, relying on a Notice, where 
we read ** Civitas Adiorensium Vico JolL" The 
name of the river Atur was also given to a people 
A tores, who hare given their name to the town of 
Aire, which i» on the Adomr. (D'AnriUe, So- 

[g. l.] 

VICUS JULIUS, in Gaffia. is mentioned only in 
the Noiitia of the Empire as a post under the orders 
of the general redding at Mogoetkumm (Atoms). 
It Is planed between Tabemae (Hbein-Zubern) and 
Nematss {Sptur), D’Anville supposes Vicu* Julius 
to be ff araw nA s fai , si the place where the Qmick 
enters the Rhine. [G. JL] 

VICUS MATRINL [Via CaswaJ 
VICUS NOVUS. [Via SAiA.au J 
VICUS SPACORUNL rSTAoomw Vtcva] 
VICUS VAJttANUSr [Via Axmiua, Na 5.] 
VIDRUS (Od%er), a small coast river in the 
wan of Germany, between the Stomas sad the 
Anxkia (PtoLiL It. § I; Marcka. p. 51L is pro* 
bsbiy the seme as the Weekt [I* &j 

VIDUA (OfaM*, PtoL ill | 2%* river on the 
A coast of Hibernia; according to Cstwian (p* 
1411), the Crofagh* Others identify H with the 
Cuhnare. [T. H. 0] 

VIDU8IA or VI DU BIO, hi GalUa, ipn in 
the Table on a read town Andematmmm (Jutmgrm) 
in Cabi&io, which is Cabitbifuim (CAdJow merSaAmi 1 
The read passes through FUo or Tile [TiutJ hfVi | 


dnbia. The distance in the Table between Tils and 
Chdhn , 39 leagues, is correct : and it is 19 from 
Tile to Vidubia. D’Anviile fixes Vidubie at fit 
Bernard , on the little river Vonge, a branch of the 
Sadne. (D’Anviile. Notice, <fo.) [G. L.] 

VIDUCASSES, a Celtic people in Gallia Lng. 
donenris. Pliny (iv. 18) mentions them before the 
Bodiocasaes. who are suppoeed to be the Baiocassei, 
[Baiocasses]. Ptolemy (ii. 8. § 5) writes the 
name O&Sovwahrioi or OdtSovJuhrmoi, for we must 
assume them to be the Yiducaxae*, though he 
places the Viducamii next to the Osismii, and the 
Veneti between the Viducassii and the Lexoni 
But the Viducaeses are between the Baiocusee au>l 
the Loxorii. The boundary between the Viduea*w» 
and the Baiocaseee is indicated by a imp* /Vw 
(Fines), which often occurs in French geography. 

There is a place named Vie mat SW. cf Cam, m 
the department of Calvados, some distance from the 
left bank of the river Ome, This place is met), 
tiuned in the titles or muniments of the neigh- 
bouring abbey ot Fontenai, on the other side of tin* 
Ome, under the name of V r idcocae or Vweae, of 
which Views is a manifest corrupt ion, as I)' Anvils 
shows, like Tjrioasees, Trecae, Trains, and Ihro- 
caaeea, Dr ocae, Drews. There is or was a stone 
preserved in the cMtaw of Torigni, in the smn- 
dissemest of Samt 14, in the defwrtment of Monde, 
which oootai n s the inscription ordo civitatis 
vuitcu This marble, which was found at Vieur 
in 1580. is ssid to be the pedestal of a statue plsrd 
in the third century of our sera in honour uf T Son- 
nius Soletnuis. In the excavations made at Viau 


in 1 705 were found remains of public baths, of an 
arjuoduct, a gymnasium, fragments of column.., «r 
stature, and a greet number of medala of the im- 
perial period, beside* other remains. Inscription", 
of the date a. i». 238. found on the Kjwt alio* that 
this city had temples and altars erected to Diaim, 
to Mars, and to Mercury. (AWwvxwsr Emms mer la 
Vitk de Cam, par M. L AbW Delarue, 2 vols. Caen, 
1842, cited by Richard et Hocquart, Guide du 
Vopagemr.) 

The name of thi* old town is unknown, but the 
remains shew that it was a Borneo dty, probahly 
built on a Celtic site} and several Boroan roads 
branch off from it. Some geographers suppose it •« 
be the Araegenus or Araegsoue of the Table, which 
D' An villa would fix at Bagmm But the site of 
Araegenus is doubtfuL [AudUSTO^unvaJ [«• J 

VIENNA (O Mm, OMima: Aik Viennwsij ' 
Viem re), a city of the Allobrogss (Pud. iL 10. J 1 1 ) 
in Gallia Ksrixxvmsis, on tl« out bank w 
m**t and Uie only town which Ptokmy wp* 
to the AUobroge*. Btephanos (i. *. Bl*w»iUivw 
this form of toe word sod an Ethnic mune Btfrmb 
and he suggeeta alto fcwr*#*# ^ 

afcnnBjlSr Ha ha» prererred s traction »bou l 
Vienna being a Cretan ooiony town J 

Crete} and acmding^ If Ode were tree, to m"' 

ie Hellenic. Oca Cartw (riA W) “ ^ 
about some neonle b e lag tmptM tore vwore 

[LvoDtmm] t kv tbs 

Tb. jmitiA rf Vhw* W 
name and by its bring on tbeBora*® 
the east silk of tooSldn* t*? 

rever, as DAttriU* obssre«v K , ttJm Lwr* 
Itinwwy, wWd, mkm Yimm 
<h»miin, nA add* *h» ** W ™ 

cut it Is xvi ThswtttoornvLosonreotf 8 
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Table. It I a remarked, too, that Seneca (fie Marts 
Claudii, o. 6) says that Claudios was hunt at Lag. 
dunum (Lyon), "ad sextum decimum lafH&stt a 
Vienna.” The rear distance from Vienna to the 
Rkdne at Lyon is about 17 M. P. ; but D’Anvilio 
suggests that the territory of Lugdunum may have 
had a narrow atrip on the south aide of the Jtfcdwe. 
There can bo no road of S3 M. P. from lug- < 
dunum to Vienna, unless it be one on the west b auk ! 
of the Rkfae. Strabo (iv. pp. 184, 186) make* the 
distance between Lugdunum and Vienna 860 stadi^ 
or 20 M. whkh is too much. 

Vienna b first mentioned by Caesar (B. &. vU, 0), 
and only ones mentioned. He had crossed the Ci- 
vennes into the Awergne in the depth of winter, 
and he went again over the mountains to Vienna to | 
meet a newly-levied cavalry force, which some time ; 
Ufore he had sent on thither. Under the Empire 
Vienna was a great city, and there was rivalry and 
enmity between It and Lugdunum. (Tacit UisL j 
i. 65.) Mela speaks of it as a flourishing place ; j 
and under the Empire it was a Colon la (Plm. ili. 4 ; j 
Tacit. Hut, i. 66), before the time of CUudina, who 
spwiku of it in his Oratio(*upcr Curitate OaUie danda) ; 

** Orr.atissima ecce Coionia valentiaaiinaque Vien- 
uensium, qnam luugo jam tempore renatores hnic 
curiae coufert." (J. Lipriue, Excurs. ad Tacit. Ann 
lib. xi.) This passage shows that Vienna had 
already supplied members to the Roman senate, and 
it must have been a Rumens Coionia. Martial (viL 
88) calls it “ pulcra ” : — 

u Fertur habere meos, si vera eat fama, libellos, 
Inter delicts* pulcra Vienna sua*." 

So Pliny says that his works were in the booksellers’ 
shops at Lugdunum. [Lugulxum.] These facts 
present a curious contrast between tlie book trade in 
a French provincial town under the Empire and at 
the present day, when a man would not find much. 
Vienna was also noted for the wine (Martial, xiii. 
107) that grew in the neighbourhood; and some 
of the best wines of the Rhone are still made about 
Vienne. This town afterwards gave name to the 
subdivision of Narbonensis named Viennensis. 

The modern town of Vienne is in the department 
of fib, on the little river Gere, which flows through 
Vienne to the Rhone. The modem town is in the 
narrow valley of the fTdre, and extends to the banks 
of the Rhdne. The Roman town was placed on two 
terraces in the form of amphitlieatrea. There still 
eiict the foundations of the massive Roman walls above 
19,000 feet in circuit which enclosed Vienna. These 
*alls, even in the weakest parta, were about 20 feet 
thick ; and it appears that there were round towers 
at intervale. There are at Vienne the remains 
of some arcades, which are supposed to have formed 
the entrance to the Thermae. They are commonly 
called triumphal arches, but there is no reason for 
this appellation. One of the arcades bears the name 
°f the emperor Gratian. There ia a temple which 
M. Schneider has cordectured to have been dedicated 
to Augustus and Livta, if his deciphering of the 
inscription may be trusted. This is one of the beet 
preserved Roman monuments of its kind in France 
Jfter the Maietm Carrie of Nines [Nxmauscs]. 
It is now a Museum, and contains some valuable 
■uioient remains and inscriptions. This building it 

the Oorinthiun older, with six columns in front 
eight on each side; the oolumns an shore 8 
feet to diameter, and 85 foet high, including the 


VtGEHMUJi, AD 1809 

There is a lingular monument wr MkssiSs, sosne- 

times called Pouring Pilate's tomb, 


tradition that Pikte was banished to Vfjrtfra. Bttt 
even if Pilate wns sent to Vienna, that mol will not 
prove that this is his monument It fr a pyramid 
supported os a quadrangular construction, on the 
sides of which there are fear arcade* with semicircular 
arches at the top; and there are column* at each of 
the angle* of (he rerest ruction. Each aid# ef the 
gquareef thie basement is about 21 fret tapered the 
height (Write top of the entablature of the twremant 
ia nearly 82 fret. 1 iw pyramid with ita smaller 
base rests on the centre! ]«rt of the quadrangular 
construction ; it is about 30 feet high, and the whole 
is cretsequently about 52 feet high. The edifice is 
not finished. It has oh the whole a very fine ap- 
pearance. There is a drawing of it in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia (art Vienne ), made on the spot in 
1838 by W. B. Clarke, architect 

The remains of the amphitheatre have been found 
only by excavation. It waa a building of great 
magnitude, the long diameter being above 500 feet 
and the smaller above 400 feet, which dimensions 
are about the same as those of the amphitheatre uf 
Verona. It has been used as a quarry to build the 
modem town out of. Three aqueducts supplied 
Vienna with water during the Roman period. These 
aqueducts run one above another on the bide of the 
hill which borders the left bank of the Gere, and 
they are nearly parallel to one another, but at dif- 
ferent elevations. The highest was intended to 
supply the amphitheatre when a naumachia was 
exhibited. There are also remains of a fourtll 
aqueduct large enough for four persons to walk in 
upright and abreast These aqueducts were almost 
entirely constructed under ground, with a fall of 
about one in a thousand, and for the most part lined 
inside with a red cement as high np as the spring 
of the arches. 

The Roman road, sometimes called the Via Do- 
mitia, ran from Arelate (Arles) along the E. side 
of the river to Lugdunum (Lyon). Where it entera 
Vienne, it is now more than 3 feet below the surface 
of the ground, and this depth increases as it goes 
farther into the town. It is constructed of large 
blocks of stone. Another road went from Vienna 
to the Alpis Grata (Little St. Bernard) through 
Bkkgintrum; and it ia an interesting fact to find 
that several villages on this road retain names given 
to them in respect of the distance from Fannie ; 
thus Septeme is 7 miles, Oytier 8 miles, hnd Die- 
moz 10 Roman miles from Vienne. Another road 
led from Vienne through Culako (Grenoble) to 
the Alpis Cottia (Mont SL Gencvre). (See Richard 
et Hocquart, Guide du Voyageur, for references to 
modern works on the antiquities of Vieme, and par- 
ticularly M. Mermet’s work, 8vo. Vienne, 1829, 
which contains the answers to a series of questions 
proposed by the Acaddmie dea Inscriptions et Belles 
Lett res ; also the references in Ukert, (JaMen, 
p. 453.) [0. 1.-3 

VIGESIMUM, AD. I. A station in Gallia 
Harbonessis, the distance of which from a given 
print determined its name, as we tee in the case of 
other names of pieces derived from numeral*. [Duo- 
DRCIMUM, Ad ; ViBKKA.] The place ia XX. ML K 
from Narbo (Narbowte) on the road to Spain, and 
may be at or near a place called fr fok re* 

2. There ie another Ad Vigednwai whfrh oooure 
in the Ithi. of Bordeaux toJereaafrm,onrik«tnadlb«m 
Toulouse There numerals show that «nck ritfca 
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V1NDILIS INSULA 


had the privilege of reckoning their roads from the m the time of Augustus, when it was hounded on 
capital to the limit of their territories, where a the north by Germania Magna, that is, by tb 
Fines often occurs. [Kikes.] (D’Anville, Notice, Danube and the Vallum Hadriani or Limes, m the 
tfc.) [O. L.) west by the territory of the fielvetii, on the sooth 

VILLA FAUST1NI, a place of the Iceni in Bri- by Rhsetia, and on the east by Noricom, faun 
tannia Bomana, on the road from Londinium to the which it was separated by the river Oemts (Im) 
northern boundary wall. (ftm. AnL p. 474.) Cam- The line of demarcation between VindelicU gad 
den (p. 438) identifies it with St. Kdmmuf » Bury; Rhaetia is not mentioned anywhere, but was m all 
but others have placed it near Tht/ford, at Wnloti, probability formed by the ridge of the Rhaetinn 
and at Tomkam Parva. [T. II. D.J Alps. Vindeliria accordingly embraced the north- 

VIMINA'CIUM (Ovifuvdiaov, Pto). iii. 9. § 8), ea&tem parts of StriixerUmd, the aouth-eaetera part 
an important town of Mnesia Superior, lying some- of Baden, the southern part of Wiirtmberg an ,j 
what E. of the mouth of the Margua, and connected Bavaria; and the northern part of Tirol, (Pud ,! 
with Constantinople by a highroad which passed 12. § 1, 13. § 1, viii. 7-51; Se>xt. Bu£ g : Aga. 
through Naissus. (/tin. Ant . p. 133 : I tin. JJiero - them. ii. 4.) The country is for the meet pail flat 
eoL p. 564.) It was the head-quarters of the Legio and only its southern parts are traversed by 0 tf- 
vu. Claudia. (/A; of. Eutrop. lx. 13 ; Procop. dr shoot* of the Khaelian Alps. As to the products 
Aed. iv. 6. p. 287; ThcophyL l 5, via. 12, &c) Vinddim in ancient times, we have scarcely a r.y 
By the later Greeks the name is written Bi/tairdjviar. information, though we are told by Dion Castun^ 
Variously identified with Ram or Rama, ami Kosio- (hr. 22) that its inhabitants carried on agrirnlturr 
hex. (Cf. Mars'll i, Darutb. it. p. 10 ; Msnoert, vii. and by other authors that the ommtrv wa* very 
p. 7».) [T. II- D.] (SolilL 21 ; laid. Orig. t. 4.) ' The ch/f 

VIMINA'CIUM (OoifiinUtow, I*tol iL 6. § 50), riwrx of YTndelicis are : the Danube, the upper part 
a town of the Vaccact in Hiapania Tarraconensu, of which flowed through the country, and farther 
to the E. of Palhmcia. (/tin. AnL pp. 449, 453.) down formed its boundary. AH the others are 
Identified with VaUeradmci or BeceriL [ T. H. D. ] Alpine river* and tributaries of the Danube, such u 
VINCEIA, a town of Moeaia Superior, between the 1 la no os, Gcirna, Licus, Vmix), fauns, 
Moos Aureus and Margum, and 6 mile* from the j and the Oantm, which separated Vindeliria fawn 
former, (/tin. AnL p. 132) In the //in. /Here- i Noricom. The Laras Brigantines in the eoaili- 
eoL (p. 564) it is railed Vingetus or Vmgeium. west also belonged to Vindclkia. 

La pie identifies it with Semtndrus. [T. IL D,] The inhabitants of ViDtieiicia, the Vindeliri, wen 
V1NCUM. [Biaoitrw.] a kindred rare of the Khaeti, and in the time of 

VINDA (Oihsilo, Ptol. v. 4. $ 7), a place in Augustus certaiulv Celts, not Germans, u some 
between Pes*ura* and Aneyrs, near the bare supposed. Their name eon tains the Celtic 
modern Ilidja. (It Ant. pep. 201, 20*2 ) [ L. S.J root Vind, which also occurs in several other Celtic 

V IN D ALUM, or V1NDAL1UM (QwVfoW), in * names, such as Vindobons, Vuidamagus, Viodooifoa, 
Gallia Karbonenris, a place where Domitiu* Ahem*- j and others. (Zetws, Ifo PmticAm, p 22«. friL; !>«- 
barbus defeated the AUobnaget, a. a 121. [Gamja j fanbach, Celtic*, ii. I. p 134, full.) Others, with- 
TftAJKaALrtKA, VoL I- p.954 ] Strabo (iv. p. 185) out assuming that the Vtndriicians were German*, 
says that VmdaJum is at the confluence of the Sul- believe that their name is connected with the German 
gas [Stloas] and the RMm. Flonw (iii. 2) Wmdm, and that it was used as a general desip- 
names this river Vindalkut or Yindehcua. The nation for nations or tribes that were not Germans. 


Saigas is the Soryue. D'Aimlle, relying, as he 
often does, on a mere resemblance of name, would 
place Vtndalimn at Verirne, which » ahoulamile from 
the junction of the Sorym and the Rhone. Others 
would place Vmdaliam at Port dt As Trcdlk, the 
place where the Sorym joins the Rh&ne. [G. L.] 
VOID ANA FOETUS (O Mm* K ttfr), a bay 
on the north-west met of GalMa (Pud. ii. 8. $ 1), and 
placed by Ptolemy between the month of the Heriua 
f Haste*] and the Premoutorium Gobaeum. D*Aa- 
vilfe supposes the Vindana to he the bay of McrU- 
Awe, el toe bottom of which was the capital of the 
Veuetl, sew Vmmm Other geographer* have nude 
other ruene : the bay cf itoearee*, the mouth of 
the Meet aed others atilt f G. LI 

VTNdSlELA (pMihmm, PtoL iL M a 
town af the Aulrigooes In Hispenia Terraocoensto, 
between Vuwveee* and Deobriga. (/tin. Ant.p. 454.) 
JPtobuhto ft wm to [T. H. D.] 

VTKDELrCIA (OMsAeto «r Mhw) to* 
moat wmtern of the four Danabtou provinaesef the 
Bomnn amptm In toe lime of Augnrtus,it formad 
a dtotomt pruvtoee by Itorif; but towards toe and ef 
the ftrat cantury tor Christ it me ttufted with 
Bhsetia. At a «UR later period tha two eeuntriea 
worn again ttpmatod, and Khaatia Proper appeect 
wader toT Mlbto Frima, and VhSSri a 
under that of Nheatia Secuuda. We have base to 
«ytoia^ritototowWtoi%i» Happen* 


: whence the modem Wend and also Use name of the 
Yandali or Vladiti (Comp. Herat Cam. iv. 4. 18 ; 
Ntrab, iv. pp. 193, *07. viL pp. 298* 313; Tac 
Ann. a 17, Bid. iiu 5 ; Suet Ang. 21; Veil. Pat. 
iL 39; Flin. hi *4.) After their subjugston by 
Tiberius, many of them were fcinspkntod into other 
countries, (fitrab. viL p. 907 ; Dion CW hv. 22 ) 
Tbs priadpal tribes into which, accwwUng to Straho, 
Pliny, snJjPtokwy, the VindelW were 
w wet the Betaaimi, BumoatAi* Lawn, Cos 
eftAKTA*, BKKLAtTfi, Bmrui, and LWATU. Their 
mom important tewaa were : AegaatoViwWioonim. 
the ir eatdtoL Rwrimam, Arbor rto« Brigsetiom, 

tkas Cwm, Baton CmM, Vailaiam, 

P«» Oni, aol a fin oOwn, •** 

•apnaM artktn. (Comp. S^ar. Or 
knit Bapnu mtttdmJUmtrk, Aapt nf 

J. Baefcar, D nan mddit VU U tc t r, » 

from Kafamto ftSw. (nKSmfc) 
VrMDBMB ”' r * 6 

^TaBClatm— ■' 



VIND^OJH 

Gallia, to mentioned in tlie Maritime Itin. after Cx- 
ftBtL* and Sinn or Soon. Middle age documents 
prove that tbs island of BeUe-ile was once named tint- 
ifcZ, and this is the name Vindilto, the interchange 
of Ga at 0 and W or V being common, [Vafut- 
cum.] Though this is the only evidence, it to suffi- 
cient, fbr the nm^& agree, and Belle-Ue is not Hkely 
to have been omitted in the Itin., when smaltei 
ialonds along the coast are mentioned. [Q.L.] 
VINDINUM. [Sciwdimcm.] 

VINDIUS MOSS (Ofav&or fat, PtoL vh. lr 
§ 28), a chain of mountains in Hindost&n. extols mg 
NE. and SW. nearly, thing the N. hank of the 
N&mado* (now Nerbndda), in 1st 21°, long. 117° 
80'. They are now known by the name of the Yiudhya 
Ms., and form the principal watershed of the A>r- 
budda and Tapti, which flow into the Indian OceeJi, 
a little to the N. of Bombay, and of the Soam and ,i % 
domati, which are fireat tributaries ot‘ the Ganges, (V > 
VI'NMUS or VINNIUS (OthSier fat, Ptol. ii. 
6. §2i), a mountain in Hisp&nia Tarraconenbis, 
whkh ran in a W. duvet ion from the Salt a ^ W- 
comun and formed the boundary between the Can- 
tiibri and the Asturea. It formed, therefore, the 


vintium. mi 

VIKDOHAOUS (Obtvfaarms \ in Mia Narbo . 
t nensw, one of the two cities which Fthtomy (is, 10. 
I § Hi) assigns to the V«kae Arecomiri. Them is 
I nothing to determine the position 
I except the feet that there is a town Ftp**, where 
«orne remains have been found. Le Vigah is NW, 
of Nimcs, and on the southern Ixadcr of the Ce- 
t'ennes. £G. L,] 

! VlKDOMlS or VINDOMTM, a p&ce. belonging 
probably to the Belgiie in Britannia Romans an the 
road from Vent** Belgaruaa to (alleva. {Itin. Ant, 
J PP> 483, 480.) Horsley (p. 4.*»9) identifies it with 
j Fcsmketm ; others have sought it at E. Sherborne , 
j and at Whitchurch. [T. H. D.] 

VINDOMORA, a towr of the Brigantes in the 
! X part of Britannia Humana. {Itin. Ant. p. 464.) 

1 It is commonly identified with Ebchester at the 
N W boundary of Durham (Horsley, p. 398), where 
! there are remains of a fort, and where Roman anti- 
1 quities have been discovered. (Cf. Camden, p. 1086; 
i Philya. Trans. No. 278.) [T. H. D.] 

; VINDONISSA, in Gallia, is mentioned by Tacitus 
; (Hist. iv. 61, 70). It was the station of the twenty- 
I first legion, a. D. 71, which entered Rhaetia from 


W. portion of the Cantabrian chain. The Iberus 
had its source in it. [T. H. D.J 

VINDOBALA, a station on the wall of Hadrian in 
Britain, which was garrisoned by the Cohors I. Frixa- 
gorum. Caindcn (n. 1090) identifies it with Walls- 
End; whilst Horsley (p. 105) and others take it to 
be Butch ester. {Not Imp . ; Geo. Rav. v. 31.) 
[Vallum Romanum.] [T. H. D.] 

VlNDOBO’NAor VENDOBONA (OiuMmnms 
Vienna), a town on the Danube in Vpper Pannonia, 
was originally a Celtic place, but afterwards became 
a Roman mnnicipium, as we learn from inscriptions. 
(Gruter, Inscript, p. 4.) This town, which accord- 
ing to Ptolemy (ii. 15. § 3) for some time bore 
the name of Julinbona (’louAidffoi'a), was situated 
■t the foot of Mons Cetius, on the road running 
along the right bank of the river, and in the course 
of time became one of the most important military 
stations on the Danube ; for after the decay of Car- 
nuntum it was not only the station of’the principal 
part of the Danobian fleet, hut also of the Lcgio 


x. Gemma. (It. Ant. pp. 233, 248, 2G1, 266 ; Tab. 
Pent . ; Aurel. Viet, ae Cass. 16 ; Agatlvem. ii. 4 ; 
Jornand. Get. 50, where it is called Vindomina.) 
Vindohona suffered severely daring the invasion of 
the Hnns under Attila, yet continued to be a 
flonrishing place, especially under the dominion of 
the Longobards. (Jornand. 1. cl) It is well known 
H»t the emperor M. Anrelius died at Vindohona. 
(Aurel. Viet de Com. 16, EpU. 18 ; comp. Fischer, 
■SrevM NotUia Urbis Vmdobonae, Vindobonae, 1 767 ; 
Von Hormayr, Geschichte Wim *, i. p. 43, foil.; 
Muchar, Norikmn, voL i. p. 166, foil.) [L. S.] 
VINDOGLADIA, a place in Britannia Romans, 
FoLahly in the territory of the Belgae on the road from 
Venta Belgarnm to lace Dumnoniorum. (Itm. AnL 
PP- 483, 486.) The Geogr. Rav. (v. 31) oalto it Bin- 
uogladia. Some place it at Pentridge, near Old 
where are remains of Roman fortification*. 
Cwaden, however (p. 81), identifies it with Wimbmm, 
«4 Horsley (p. 478) with Cranbum. £T. H. D.] 
VINDOI.ANA, a elation on Hadrian’s boundary 
jeJl in Britain, where the Coho* nr, Galloruro lav 


***Om*n. CVuuiMBounv.] [TAD.] 


Vindonissa. The place is Wimlisch, in the Swiss 
canton of A organ, near the junction of the Aar y 
Ileus*, and Limmath Vindonissa was once a large 
place, and many Roman remains and coins have been 
found there. In the Biniisgrube there are traces of 
an amphitheatre, and on the road from Brauneck- 
berg to Kuniyxftlden the remains of an aqueduct 
The name of the xxi. Legion has been discovered in 
inscriptions found at Windisch. Near Windisck to 
the former convent and monastery of Konigqfelden, 
where some of the members of the Habsburg family 
are buried. Several Roman roads help to fix the 
position of Yindomssa. The Table places it at 
the distance of xxii. from Augusta Rauracorum 
(Angst) [Augusta Rauracokum] ; and another 
road went from Vindonissa past Vitodurum [Vito- 
durum] to Arbor Felix in Rhaetia. Vindonissa is 
named Vindo in a Panegyric of Constantine by Eu- 
menius, and Castrum Vindonissense in Maxima Se- 
quanorum in the Notitia of the Gallic Provinces. 
When Christianity was established in these parts, 
Vindonissa was the see of the first bishopric, which 
was afterwards removed to Constant. In the 
third and fourth ceuturies Vandals and Alemanni 
damaged the town. The Hnns afterwards ravaged 
Vindonissa, and Childebert king of the Franks de- 
stroyed it in the sixth century. (D’AnviUe, Notice^ 
$c . ; Emesti, Note on Tacit. Hist. iv. 70 ; Neigh- 
bour, Neuestes Gemalde der Schweiz.) [G. L.] 
VINIOLAE, a place of the Oretani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, between Acatucci and Mentesa Bastia. 
(I fa. A nt. p. 402.) Variously identified with ffimth 
j ares and as a place on the river Bora m, [T.H. D.] 
V1NNIUS. [Vindius.] 

VINC/VIA (in PtoL O&twoifoy, ii. 3, § 16), a 
town of the Brigantes in the N. of Britannia 
Roroana. (Itin. Ant. p. 465.) How AMestor 
near Bishop Auckland, with remains of Roman 
walls and other antiquities. (Camden, p.945.) in 
the Nat Imp. and by the Geogr. Rav. (v. 31) ft is 
called Vmonia. [T. H. D.J 

VFNTIUM (Obtmw : Feme), in Gallia Har- 
bonensto, the chief town of the Nereaii. [Nawcr- 
sil] Inscriptions have been found at Vmm with 
the words cxvit. vint. ; and in the Hotftka of t ha 
Gallic Provinces it is placed in the AlpeH .Mtoi- 
timae under the name c t Chita* YintMnxn er 
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YINZELA. 


Venciensium. Fence in in the department of Tar, 
near the river For. (D’Anville, Notice, (fc.) [G, L] 
VTNZELA (&iiyfr\a) y a town of Galatia, in tlie 
territory of the Tectosages. (Ptol. v. 4. §8.) A se- 
cond town of the *sme name is mentioned by Ptolemy 
(v. 5. § 8) in tlie south-east of Piaidia. fL. S.1 
VIOLVASCENSIS PAGUS. [Martialis.] 
VIP1TENUM, a town in Rlutetia belonging to 
the Venuslee, situated between Veldidena and Tri- 
dentum. (//in. Ant pp. 275, 280.) Some place 
it in the Ober- Wiptkal ; others identify it with 
Starving on the Eisack, at the foot of the Brm- 
wer. [T. H. D.] 

VI POSC 1 ANA, a place in Mauretania Tmgitana, 
on the road from Tocolosida to Tingi*. (/tin. Ant, 
p. 23.) Manned (x. pt, ii. p. 487) supposes that 
it is the place called Priaciana by Mela (iu. 10. 
sub fin.), and Tlruntiava or TlurKidva by Ptolemy 
(iv. 1. § 14). The same author identifies it with 
Meryo, whilst Lapie takes it to be Soe-*l~Arba, and 
Gmberg di Heinao, Dar^Hhamara. [T. H. I). J 
VIBACELLUM (B.p<hrfAAov, PtoL), a town of 
Etruria, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ill I. § 47), 
who places it among the inland towns in the NW. 
corner of that country. It is supposed by CloTerins 
to be represented by terrwoofo or VrrrvccMia in the 
mountains between tlie Serckio and the Jfogt* 
(CJovrr. ItaL p. 75), but the identification ia very 
doubtful. [& H. B.] 

VIRIX) (the Weriack), a small river in the ter- 
ritory of the Ucatii in VirxkiicU, a tributary of the 
Liens, which it joins a little below Augusta Yln- 
deikorom. (Paul. Dian. Lowpoi. iu 13 ; Venant. 
Fort- Vita & Mart, iv 646, where it is less cor- 
rectly called Vindo or Vinda). [L. S.] 

V1RGULAE, [Brboulk, VoL I. pi 393. a. J 
VIRIBALLirM, (Corsica, VoL I. p. 691, a.) 
VIR1TIUM (OdipiroM'), a place in northern Grr- 
many, mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 27), 
was probably in the territory of the Sidmi, on the 
site of the modem town of Written* on the Oder. 
(Wilhelm. Gtrmamm, p. 275.) fL &) 

VIROCONIUM (Owpewdrter, Plot. iL 3. J 19), 
a fawn of the Comavfi ia Britannia Romans, on the 
mad from Dm to Londutinm, with a by-rued from 
Maridunuui. (It**. Ant pp. 432, 434.) L h the 
town called Urioooninm m another route of the 
Itinerary (p. 439). Now Wnoceetor, with mint 
and antiqtikie*. (Camden, p. 332.) £T. H. D. 1 

VIRODUNUM. (VitEODtmwMWEsJ 

yiBOMAGUS. [Bromaqcs] 

VIB06IDUM (Not Imp .),* fort or castle at the 
N. boundary of Britannia Betaaaa and iu the tenv 
tory of the Brigaaies, the station of the Cohen rtt 
Nerriorum. Camdeo(p.Ui22){4aoee it nrar WarwSA 
Cumberland ; whilst others seek It on the & coast 
of Sob** Frith, and at Presto*. f T, H. D.1 

VXBOVESCA (Odyo&waus, Ptol it 6. $ 53), a 
town of tho Astrigooca In Hkpunfe Tnrnwjownsl*, 
on the rend from Pompelo to Asftttrict (Hi*. Amt 
pp. 394, 450, 454; PH*. §» 8. *. 4> It k the modem 
Brlemaea. (Of. Floras, J6w. Apr. itlf. P. Uk 
itxti U 13.) Coins kdratinf (jt 21 I). ft.kD.j 

VIROVLACUM, h» OaUhMn thoTiU^VWiimm, 
k placed on a irote faro Ckifcdl^ 
rm( T (m r m tim Antonins Itineranr fixes It net 
from each place. The distances In the T»Me do not 
agree* bnt the rite le cwtak. It lo Wmmk or 
Vermtsk, a Sam vlllsgs on the Lem, 3 hunn from 
US* In the Franck In 1314 

n medal ofC.J nttte Cranar tran dig up it W0wk, 


VISUBGI& 

and tome time afterwards other medals of the time 
of the AntoniuL There ie a tradition also of the 
remains of an ancient edifice having been seen hen, 
and a fragment of a statue (Bast, ReeueU tfAntil 
quite* Bomamm et Gaubiee* tnmvlee done la 
Flandrt proprrmmt dite, Gand, 1804.) fG L 1 
VIRUEDRUM (Otlipousdpob/a Aepov, PtoL k kl 
5 5), a promontory oh the N. coast of Britannia 
Barbara, and the most N. point of the island. It 
ia apparently the present Dunqsby Bead. (Camden 
p. 1280.) [T.ttD.l ' 

VIRUNI. [Varlni.] j 

VlRlTNUM (Ottpouvoe). 1. One of tho mwt 
important towns in the interior of Noricum, nouth of 
Norris, and on the road from Aqnileia to Leariacuir 
(Pirn. iii. 27 ; Ptol ii. 14. § 3 ; Steph. Bya. i. *•’ 
Bipowos ; Suid. #. v. Bi tpouvior ; It Ant. p. 276 : 
Tab. Peut., where it is called Varunuuu) Bat not- 
withstanding its importance, which ia ft tasted by its 
widely scattered remains about the village of Jfa. 
ruuaal near Klapm^fltri no details about it are 
known, except, from Inscriptions, the fact that it ms 
a Roman edmuy, with the surname of Claudia. 
(Gruter, In eo ripl . a 039: OrolH, IneaHpt no. 131 7, 
0074 ; oomp. Mochar, Norii* an, vul i p. 271.) 

2 A town in the country of the Sidiui in Ger- 
mania, of unknown site, and mentioned ooly by 
Ptolemy (ii. 11. $ 27). fL. &] 

VIRUS (Oi Upon MoXal, PtoL ii. 3. § 3), a nver 
in the N. part of the W. coast of Hinpania Tarra- 
conensk. Variously identified with the Landrwc 
and the A Bowes. [T.li.D] 

VISBUTttJIl (ChWgoikycoi), a tribe in the south- 
eaat of Germany, about tlie eouroes of the Virtuii, 
and placed by i*tutany (ii. 11. $ 21) near Uw 
Quadi, in the district to which Tacitus (Gervu 
43) assigns the Gotbini fL- S.] 

VISO'NTII M (Oiwrdrrior, Pbd. ii. 6. § 54), a 
U»wn of the Pelendoftes in IGspama Tarrarcuensih, 
perhaps V wsffln or Bmoesco. [T. H. D.] 

V18PI (Odwnrol), a tribe ia the sooth-w«t of 
Germany, is mentioned only by Ptolemy (ii 11- § 
10); nothiauertain can be said as to the precise 
district they Bmabited. - [L. &.] 

VrBTULA, ViSTILLUS (Odaroetfba, (hl«r- 

rooAat j Futub or Weichmfy one of tbs greet 

river* of Germany, separating, according to Ptotan/ 
(viiL ia J 2 ; comp. H 1 1. $ 4* iit 5. f *V?* 
many from Sarmatia, whfis Pomp. NsU (uj. 4), 
who call* th. tint Vwaia, dMariha it ** to™** 
tim buwKU /7 bpt«Mn Scythia aad Sarmajit. « 
cannot be oipactad that althor Oweka <» »»*“ 
ahooM ban r — i — * much ia&raatSm i aboot th» 
dMaot rit ar. Ptohany mj» that IW* 
in the Hawyaia Silva, and dlaoha»*rf 
Sannatiao aoaaa (thaSaMa), andMatc toM ^^ 
awsthaa Ui it a aoona d from WHO *» 



whom it b«3ai Mania I Xamani X 
saodaa hi tw» aaaaagai (Cat S 0**0 V**?. „ 
»i»a» VbehjfW aaM 




tim Vistula, 

Vhrtaie itoaii «fcw maim* 
to ba mmad ftwn Viaola. 


P-8-] 

visrnis 

rivera to ttofr 

rahly wefi Irntm to tiil itonmi 



vugfew*. 

wart in Germany they often advanced as for as it* v 
banks, and at one time even crossed it • but they 
Mem to have been unacquainted with Ha southern 
coarse, and with its real ongin; for it is formed by 
the confluence of the Werra and toe Fulda, while 
Ptolemy (n. II. § 1) imagined that it had its 
sources in Mona Melibocus. MarrUous (ft 51) 
states that its length amounted to from 1400 t » 
1780 stadia. The Visurgis flowed into the Qe-rnttr 
Ocean in the country of tlie Chaucl (Comp. Pooy 
Mela, iii 4 ; Flin, tv. 27 , Tac. Aim. I 7ft, h 4 "" 
Veil. Pat ii. 105 ; Sidon Apoll Carvu zxiu. 243 ; 
Strab. vii p. 291 ; Dion Caas. xliv. 33, hr 1, 2. 8, 

1 vi 18) [L k] 

V ITE'LLIA (BcrsAAfa, Steph. B.; Elk. Bit#A- 
Karos, Vi tell tenets), an ancient town of Latium 
which was, however, apparently Bitnated m *b» 
territory of the Aequi, or at least on their irmnr- 
diate frontiers, so that it is hard to determine 
whether it w*» properly a Latin or an Aequian 
town. But the circumstanee that its name is not 
found in the list of the cities of the Latin League 
given by Dionysius (v. 61) is strongly in favour of 
the latter supposition. Its name is first mentioned 
by Livy (ii 39) in the account of the celebrated 
campaign of Coriolanos, whom he represents as 
taking Vitellia at the same time as Corbio, La- 
bicum, and Pedum: bat in the more detailed nar- 
ratives of the same campaign by Dionysius and 
Plutarch, no notice is found of Vitellia. 1 be name 
is again mentioned by Livy in b.c 393, when the 
city fell into the hands of the Aequi, who surprised 
it by a night attach (Liv. v. 29.) He there calls 
it “ Coloniam Romanxra and says it had been 
settled by them in the territory of the Aequi , but 
we have no previous account of this circumstance; 
nor is there any statement of its recovery by the 
Romans. A tradition preserved to us by Suetonius 
recorded that the Roman colony was at one time 
entrusted to the sole charge of the family of the 
Vitellu for its defence (Suet. ViteU. 1); but there 
can be little doubt that this is a mere family 
legend. AH trace of Vitellia, as wellra* Tolerium 
and other towns in the same neighbourhood, dis- 
appears after the Gaulish invasion, and the only 
subsequent mention of the name occurs in the list 
given by Pliny (Hi. 5. a 9) of the cities of Latium 
^hioh were in his time utterly extinct The site 
is wholly uncertain, though it seems probable that 
it may be placed in the same part of Latium as 
Tolerium, Bola, Labi cum, and other towns on the 
frontiers of the Aequian territory. It has been 
placed by Gell at Facmontone, a place which in all 
probability occupies an ancient site, and this would 
do Very well for VUellia, hut that it is equally 
suitable for Tolerium, which most be placed some- 
where in the same neighbourhood, and is accord- 
ingly fixed by Nibby at Vabnontone [Tolerium.] 
ihe latter writer would transfer Vitellia to Cwitella 
(called alao CwiteOa d Otooao), situated in the 
mountains between Ohmmo and Sbbiaco; but this 
«cems decidedly too for distant from the other cities 
with which Vitellia is connected. It would be much 
IJOto plausible to place Vitellia at Vatmmtom end 
iolenum «ft Lngmmo, about 3 miles NW. of it, 
J? 1 lm nano again would suit very well for 

, e of Bela, which we are at a loss to fix 

•where [Bola], The foot is that the deter- 
mination of the position of these cities, which dia- 
fo encfa early rimes, end of which no re- 
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menta, mftet remain in great msae n re orngeeturaL 
(GfH. Top. of Bomb, p. 436; Nibby, iypiforw*, vol. i. 
p. 467, voL Si p. 370.) ft H. 8.] 

ViTIA (OimU, Strab. xi pp. 508, 514, 531 : 
Etk Obijtbt), a c>mall district in Media Atre- 
fidiom, noticed by Strabo m hi* account of that 
province. It appears to hs>e been in the north- 
ern pert near the tnbes of the Dri^yces and 
*iw*idi fV.1 

viris rum). 

V1TODUBUM or VITUDURUM, in Gallia, is 
mentioned in an inscription, m which it is said that 
the emperors Diocletian and Maximianus “ murum 
VitodurenMtm a solo irodau raver unt " The Antonine 
l*m pbues it between Vind^nibsa ( Windisck) and 
Pines (Pftn) [Fimi. 8, No 15] At Wintertime m 
the Swis& canton of Zurich there is in the town 
library a collection of Roman coins and cut stones, 
most of which have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of the town and in the adjacent village of 
Obenomterthvr, which is the site of Vitodurnm. 
(D’Anville, Notice, #c.) [G. L.] 

VITRIC1UM ( Ver~ez), a town or village of tlte 
Salassi, on the high road leading from £ pored ia 
(/urea), to Augusta Praetona (Aosta). It is 
known only from the Itineraries, which place it 25 
miles from Augusta, and 21 from Eporedia (/tin. 
Ant. pp 345, 347, 351), but is undoubtedly iden- 
tical with Verrez, a large village in the Val d Aosta, 
at the entrance of the Val ChallatU . [£. IL B.] 

VIVANTAVAR1UM (Odgorraudpiw, PtoL iii. 
5. § 30), a place m European Sarmatia, between the 
nvers Axiaces and Tyras. [T. H. D.] 

VIVISTI, V1BISCI. [IilTURJGES Vivisci.J 
VIVISGUS, in Gallia. In the Antonine Itrn. the 
name is Hibiscus. The place is Vevay, or near it, 
in the Swiss canton of Waadt at Vcutd. See the 
article Pknnflocus. [G. L.] 

ULCAEI LACUS (OdAaom fAij), a succession 
of lakes and swamps in Pannonia, between the mouths 
of the Dravus and 3a\ua. (Dion Casa. lv. 32.) They 
seem to be the same as the Palos Hiulca mentioned 
by Aurelius Victor (EpiL 41) as being near Cibalao 
ir. Pannonia. (Comp. Zosim. ii 18.) Those lakes 
now bear the name of Laxmcxe. [L. S.] 

ULCI'SIA C ASTRA, a fort in Pannonia, on the 
road running along the right bank of the Dannbius 
from Aquincum to Bregetio (It, Ant, p. 269), is 
now called Szent Endre. [L. S.J 

UL1A (Ofixio, Strab. iii. p. 141), a town in His- 
pania Baetica, on a hill, on the road from Gades to 
Cordoba, (/tin. Ant p. 412.) It was a Roman 
nmuicipium, with the surname of Fidentia, and be- 
longed to the jurisdiction of Corduba (Plin. iii 3. 
a. 4; Hirt. B. H. 3, 4, B. Alex. 61 ; Dion Cass, xliii 
31.) From roscnptious it appears to be the present 
Monte Mayor, where there are ruins. (Cf. Morales, 
Ant p. 5 ; Flores, Etp. Sagr. x. p. 150, xii p. 5* 
coins in Flores, Med. ii p. 620, iii. p. 130; Mien- 
net, i p. 27, 8uppL i p. 47.) [T.JLD.J 
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4 ULIARUS INSULA (M. Olari.mwisis, Si do- | 
Dins Apollinaris), is placed by Pliuy in the Aqui- 
tanieiia Sbroa (it. 19). It is the Ik efOkron, 
which belongs to the department of Charmts hft- 
rienre, and is separated from the mainland by a 
narrow strait. [0. L. J 

ULIZIBERA (OwAi(i^npa> or OdAifldqJ^a, Pfcol. 
ir. 3. § 37), the Uluffubritanum of Pliny (v. 4. a. 
4), a town of fiyzadum in Africa Proper, 5v of Ha~ 
drumetum. [T. H. D.J 

ULLA (called by Ptolemy Obta, iL 6. § 2), a 
river on the W. coast of HispanU Tairaconenais, 
which enters the sea between the Minins and the 
promontory of Nerinm. (Mela, iii. 1.) It is still 
called Ulta [T.H.D.1 

CJLMAXKTE& [Silvakbcto.] 

ULMf or ULMUS, a place frequently mentioned 
in tbe Itineraries as situated in the interior of Lower 
Pannonia on tbe mad leading from Stem to CihaUe 
and Sirmium (ft Ant pp. 131, 232, 261. 267 ; 
ft dkrot. jx 563 ; Tab. /iMd.) ; bnt its exact site 
is uncertain. [L. S.] 

ULMUS, a place in Upper Moeata, between Na- 
hMH and Remeeiana, (I tin ffkrv*. p. 566.) Ac- 
centing to Lapie Boar PmuHtz. [T. H. T> ] 
ULPIA'NUM, 1. (0*Aw*ardr, Ptol Hi. 9 § 6), 
eafted aim Ulpiasa (O&Mrwd, HierecL p, 656). a 
town af Upper Moent on the southern decHvity of Ml 
ihmnittA. It was enlarged and adorned by Jostiniao, 
whence it obtained the name of Jaatiniana gerunds. 


(Procop. de And. ir. 1, Goth. iv. 25.) It is com- 
manly identified with the present Gmstmdil; bat 
Leake (Sariktm Grract, iii. p. 475) takes that 
town to r e p re sen t the ancient PantaJia or Pautaiia 
In Thrace. 

2. A place in Dacia, apparently in tbe neighbour- 
hood of klaaman tmry . (Plot. iii. 6- § 7.) [T. H. D.] 

ULTERIOR POKTrtt finis TmiTtH.] 

ULUBKAE (Eib. Ulubmwia), a small town of 
Latirnn on the borders of the Pontine Marshes. It 
Is not mentioned in history prev iou s to the establish* 
meat of the Roman dominion, bat t» noticed repeat- 
•«* iiwi writers of the beet period, though 
always as a poor and decayed town, a condition which 
appears to have molted limn its marshy and un- 
healthy position. Banc* Cicero jestingly terms Ha 
citiseae little frogs (ramammU, Ep ad Earn. vii. 16), 
and both Horace and Juvenal select it as an almost 
pr over b i a l example of a deserted and melatwdwdy 
place. (Hor.Ap. i. 11.30 j Juv. x. 101.) RtfllH 
appeare fro m toa yspraswiims of the latter, that it 
still retained the rank af a municipal town, and had 
its mm lead magistrates $ and tit accordance with 
this, we find the Ulubrensee enumerated by Pliny 
among the municipal towns of the Finrt Region. (PJto, 
SiL 5. a. 9.) The same thing is attested by inscrip- 
tions (Oreu. /war. Ifl— 1R»X *»d the dtseovere of 
these at the pUoe now called Cistern*, about eight 
miles from VdBuHf end 35 hem Rome, immediately 
at the enUmnca of the Pontine Marshes, Jeeves no 
doubt that Uhthrae was sHuated somewhere in 
that neighbouriioed. But the village of Cis- 
terns (called in the middle ages Cistern* Nereids), 
dess net appear to occupy an ancient rite, and tbe 
enact poaltka of Uhthrae is still ondatormtoad. 


la 


nmy, tmmm m turn p. ap* ; ixui.o.j 
UMBENNUM/i Udme MsriMmsaris, is plaeed 
the Jerusalem Itiu. between Batten* (Bawaha) 
d ViMi (frisiw) (ft W 

UMBRAE, one of many tribal pissed by Pfiny 
tr the mouth of the Indus, a^riohtgf jwrhaps 


within, the larger district of Pattdene (vi. 20 
a 23). ry 1 

UMBRANTCI, a people of Gallia NarixUii* 
who bad the Jos Latii. (Plin. 111. A) Them is 
no further notice of these people who had this pdfitica] 
privilege, except the oocummor of the name Urn- 
branica or Umbrxmcis in tbe Table. fQ. L.1 
UMBRIA (^ 'OtitpaHi * Etb. Umber, Umbri, *0/i. 
SpurdrX was one of the principal dirieione of Central 
Italy, situated to the E. of Etruria, and extending 
from tbe valley of the Tiber to thsahona Sf tb« Adri- 
atic. The name was. however, at different pwinds 
applied within very different limits. Umbria, properly 
so railed, may be conridernd as extending on ) j from 
the Tiber, which formed its W. limit through the 
greater part of ire course, and separated Umbria from 
Etruria, to tbe great centra! runtre uf the Apennines 
from the sources of the Tiber in thv* N. to tbe Mwth 
dmlla &btOa in the S. But on the other tin. 
of this range, sloping down to the Adriatic, was br 
extensive and fertile district extending from tbe 
frontiers of Pietnem to the neighbourhood of Arimi- 
nam, which had probably bean at one time also oc- 
cupied by the Umbrians, but, before it appears in 
Roman history, had been conquered by the Gaulish 
tribe of the Somme*. Heiwe, after the expulsion of 
these invaders, it became known to the Romans as 
** Gallicus sger * and b always so termed br histo- 
rians in rrfrrvm^ to tbe earlier period of Roman 
history. (Ur. xxiii. 14, xxxix. 44 ; Cw. Brut 14, 
Se.)' On the division of Italy into regions br 
Augustus, this district was again united with 
Umbria, both bring included in the Sixth Itepon. 
(Phn. iii J4. a 19.) But even Pliny, in describing 
this union, distinguishes the 4 * ager Gallicus” from 
Umbria Proper (** Jongitur his setts ragio Umbrian » 
cmnpkxa agnmqm GaUkrm circa Ariminom," lb.) : 
it is evident therefore that tbe name of Umbria did 


»ot «t that time in common usage include the tern- 
wry cm tbe shares of the Adriatic. In like manner 
Ptolemy designates the coast from Ancona to Arimi- 
BUtn (termed by Pliny tbe ** GalBca ore ”) *» 41 the 
and ef the#**™*’’ (PRd. a 1. § 22), » 
vhich had dertainly become inappropriate long before 
ris time. It was aooording to Pliay (t 0 .) this pw- 
ioo of the Gaulish territory which rmm*V 
tectgnated as Galfia Togata, a name afterwards 
ntaxM rad tfflM to dw **»*?. /..Pfn 
3 mL (Hift. B. O. Wii. *4» Oto. Pktl. rm. 9, At ) 
It «h not, thanftr,. till • ito* art to* *»" 
ft llmbri. eunc teto gmmtl mt to wtataf *! 
rbolr of ,h» Sixth ttagiim *f A^ftotto, or tb« l»™ 
r rom the Tiber to the Adriatic. 

Umfark, in tU» mom *x»wW •totorf* 1- “VJ 
rm boaadwt OB tie W. by tbe Tiber, _ from * P“ . 
mw it* eouroe to a little betow 
me tbe »Mt eoatbern dty Waded wrtbm W 
prorince. Tbenee tbe X . ij w 

Mite r at tbe Mw, wbtab e^Mtitod OtoWa “ 
and of tbe fkfateto, abneet to tbe ww ? 
rlrer in tbe (Mat toatial tbriaef WWjgS 
Tbenee it foUnwed .Une awrfar mM 
» 0 a ridge ef tborn mowrta U *? 

Sutber to the X (to 

tome Mtnated entbe X riopto 

Bonded fat UmbriaV » W •JaJJSJ . w to 
leeie (BWaeX and 3m dtotoaW OSri^ A*> 
aoatfa. We knew Set * * b» **f * t .«i 

ree tbe reooe ni ee d beoadeqr btoatoj m 

'•kenam 00 S 06 L, w tbe^Bttje ^ 

Mama Umbria aadOeMa OWidb* » "* 
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From the month of the latter stream the frontier most 
hare followed an irregular line extending to the cot* 
tral range of the Apennines, so as to include the upper 
valleys of the Saps and Bedesis; then** it roomed 
the Une already tnmed from the sources of the Tiber. 

All ancient authors agree in representing ^Um- 
brians as the most ancient people ojf tfi^' , /pg tL 
iii. 14. e- 19; Flor. L 17; Dkm£». I m «nd the 
traditions generally received described them .» ori- 
ginally spaed over a much more extend** region 
than that which oltiuiaudy retained their mm, a?vl* 
occupying the whole tract from sea to ae% including 
the terriloriee subsequently wrested from them hy 
tlx* Etruscans. That people, indeed, was repre- 
sented aw gaining poeammm of its new settlements 
step by step, and as having taken not leas than 300 
towns from the Umbrians, (PI in. I c.) This nan; 
her i» douhtiese fabulous, hat them seems to be ^ka! 
reason for regarding the fuel of the conquest as his- 
torical. Herodotus, in relating the Lydian tradition 
concerning the emigration of the Tyrrhenians, repre- 
sent* the land as occupied, at the time of their ar- 
rival, by the Umbrians, (llerod. i. 94,) The tra- 
dition* reported by Dionysius concerning the settle- 
ments of the Felasgians in Italy, all point to the 
same result, and represent the Umbrians as extending 
at one period to the neighbourhood of Spina on the 
Adriatic, and to the mouths of the Pudus. (l)ionys. 
i. 16 — 20.) In accordance with this we learn in- 
cidentally from Pliny that Ruirium, a town not far 
from KavrmiA, wae of Umbrian origin. (Plin. iii. 
15. s. 20.) The name of the river Umbro (Chn- 
bro «*), on the coast of Etruria, was also in all pro- 
bability a relic of their dominion in that part of 
Italy. On the whole we may fairly assume as a 
historical fact, the existence of the Umbrians at a 
very early period as a groat and powerful nation in 
the northern half of Central Italy, whose dominion 
extended from sea to m’-u, and aim prim'd the fertile 
districts on both sides nt the Apennines, as well as 
the mountains themselves. According to Zenodotus 
of Troeaen (ap. Dionys. ii. 49), the powerful race of 
the Sabines itself was only a branch or offshoot 
of the Umbriana ; and this statement is to a groat 
extent confirmed by the result of recent philolo- 
gical researches. [Sabini.] 

If the Umbrians are thus to be regarded as one of 
the meet indent of the races established in Italy, 
the question as to their ethnological affinities be- 
comes of peculiar interest and importance. Unfortu- 
nately it is one which we can answer but very im- 
perfectly. The ancient authorities upon this point 
we of little value. Most writers, indeed, content 
themselves with stating that they were the most 
ancient people of Italy, and apparently consider them 
a® Aborigines, This was distinctly stated by Zeno- 
notus of Troexen, who bad written a special history 
<» the Umbrian people (Dionys. ii. 49); and the same 
idea wae probably conveyed by the fanciful Greek 
etymology that they were called Ombricans or Om- 
bnans, because they had survived the deluge caused 
£ flood* of ndn (ffptyoi; Plin. ilL 14. s. 19), 
Boroe writers, however, of whom the earliest seems 
J® been one Booohus, frequently quoted by So- 
represented the Umbriana as of Gaulish origin 
(Sohn. 2. § II , Serv. ad A*l xii. 753 ; Isidor. 

ix* 2); and the same view has been maintained 
b 7 eeveral modem writers , as the result of pbilolo- 
gical inquiries. Researches of tills latter kind have 
indeed of late yean thrown much light upon the 
•ffimtiee of the Umbrian language, of which we 


possess an important monument in the celebrated 
fJbovnm.] They!**** ctearl j 
estabfisbed, ea the cue hand its 
Ungusge of rifce Etruso* 

by^o 

Safetitat ptfrM, end with tin old Latin,* tb* 
the these nwy^tiriy be considered as only 
of «ne *ad4he ttsme family of knguagqa 
P* •«-] The .estpe researches tend to prove that 
the Umbrian is the most ancient of these co goitj ■ 
tludeck, \hu| confirming, the assertions of aneta* 
write** concerning the great antiquity of the nation * 
But, while they prove beyond & doubt that the Um- 
brian, as well aa the nearly related Oscan and Latin, 
was a branch of the great Tndo- Teutonic family, 
they show also that the three formed to a great ex- 
tent a distinct branch of that family or an independent 
group of languages, which cannot with propriety 
be assigned to the Celtic group, any more than to 
the Teutonic or Slavonic. 


The history of the Umbrians Is very imperfectly 
known to us. The traditions of their power and 
greatness all point to a very early period ; and it is 
certain that after the occupation of Etruria as well 
as of the plains of the Padua by the Etruscans, 
the Umbrians shrunk up into a comparatively ob- 
scure mountain people. Their own descendants;^ 
Sabines also occupied the fertile districts about Reate 
and the valley of the Velinua, which, according to 
the traditions reported by Dionysius, had originally 
been held by the Umbn&ns, but had been wrested 
from them by the Pelasgians (Dionys. ii. 49.) At^ 
a mnch later period, but still before the name of the 
Umbrians :ippeart> in Roman history, they had been 
expelled by the Senonian Gauls from the region on 
the shores of the Adriatic. Livy indeed represente 
them as having previously held also a part of the 
territory which was subsequently occupied by the 
Boians, and from which they were driven by the in- 
vasion of that people (Liv. v. 35). 

It was not till the Romans had carried their arms 


beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the city, 
and penetrated beyond the barrier of the Ciminiau 
forest, that they came into contact with the Um- 
brians. Their first relations were of a friendly 
nature. The consul Fabius having sent secret en- 
voys through the land of the neighbouring Etruscans 
into Umbria, received from the tribe of the Camertes 
promises of support and assistance if he should reach 
their country. (Liv. ix. 36.) But the Umbrian 
people seem to have been divided into different tribes, 
which owned no common government and took differ- 
ent lines of policy. Some of these tribes made oornmon 
cause with the Etruscans and shared in their defeat 
by Fabius. (lb, 37.) This disaster was followed 
by two other defeats, which were sustained by the 
Umbrians alone, and the second of these, in which 
their combined forces were overthrown by the consul 
Fabius near Mevania (b. c. 308), appeals to have 
been a decisive blow. It was followed, we are told, 
by the submission of all the Umbrian tribes, of 
whom the people of Ocriculum were received into 
the Roman alliance on peculiarly favourable terms* 


Vrom this time we hear no more of hostilities with 
« Umbrians, with the exception cf an expedition 
^nst a mere marauding tribe of mountaineer* 
Liv. x. 1), till n. c. 296, when the Samnite leader 
cllius Egnatius succeeded in organising a general 
infederacy against Rome, in which the UffMtfft 
id Senonian Gauls took part, as well as the Btroa- 

4 p 2 
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cans and Samnites. (Liv. x. 21.) Their combined Apennines, the ancient Ager Gulliens, was now 
forces were, however, overthrown in the great battlo apiin separated from Uinbria, and became known bv 
of Scntinum (/ft. 26, 27; Polyb. ii. 19); and this is the name of Picennm AnnonariuuL (Mommsen 
the last time that the Umbrians, as a people, appear Lift Col. p. 211.) 

in arms against the Roman power. We are indeed Of the Umbrians as a nation dttring their pe^ 
told in the epitome of Livy that the Umbrians were of independence we know almost nothing. We |fjn n 
again defeated, and reduced to submission at the only that they enjoyed the reputation of brave and 
same time as the Sallentines, in r. o. 266 (Liv. hardy warriors; and the slight resistance that thf> v 
Epit. xv.); but there seems no doubt that this refers opposed to the Roman arms was probably owing f’„ 
only to the ontlyiug tribe or people of the Sarsinstes their want of political organisation. So far as * P 
(on the N. of the Apennines, and adjoining the Boian learn, they appear to have been divided into nevernl 
Gauls), as the Fasti, in recording the events of tho tribes or '* populi such as the Camertes, SarMnate* 
year, mention both consuls as triumphing only “ de & c., each of which followed its own line of policy 
Sarsinatibns w (Fast Capit.) We have no account of without any reference to a common authority, 
the terms on which the Umbrians were received into trace is found in history of the existence among them 
submission, or of the manner in which they passed, of any nat ional league or council such as existed amo r , c 
like their neighbours the Etruscans, into the condition the Etruscans and Latins; and won where t!,e I’m- 
of dependent allies of Rome : it is certain only that brians are spoken of in general terms, it i* 0 f* ( ;i 
the diffrrent tribe* and cities were, according to the doubtful whether the whole nation is reaQy mean* 
usual Roman policy, admitted on very different The physical character* of Umbria are a^st 
terms. Ocriouium, as already mentioned, enjoye*! wholly determined by the chain of the A)*i»iiineh. 
special privileges ; and the same was the case with which, as already dtwrnhftl, enters the proven 
the Camertes, who, even in the days of Cicero, re- near the jw>urces of the liber, aud extends them* 
tained a peculiarly favoured position, ami had a without interruption to the Mly group of f.- 
treaty which secured them a nominal independent** Monti drlla Sibtila (the ancient Mona Fb»ellu« ) 
and equality. (Liv. xxvin. 45 ; Cic. pro Hath. 20.) the source* of the Nar, and on the conffnea of IVnu. 
The fertile district of the “ Galileos ager" was in and (he land of the Sabines. The Apemwiivdou * 
great part occupied by Roman colonies, of winch rise in this part «/ the chain to so great an rimtior. 
Sena Gallica was founded as early as n. c. 289, as they attain farther south, but im-ir prin- j 
Ariminu'U in b. c. 268, and Ptaaurum in b. c. 183. summit* within the Umbrian territory range ir-- 
But benides these, a considerable part of that territory 4000 to 5300 feet in height; while their notr.riMs 
was divided among Roman oiti7.*'m», br a law of the ramifications fill up a «|«are varying fn«n 30 to jo 
tribune, C. Flaminius. in h c. 232, (Cic. Firul. 14.) miire in breadth. A very Urge portion of Unibm 
Til* other Umbrians continued in the position of de- is therefore a mounts'll country (wlience it is tenral 
pendent allies of Rome, and appear to have remained *• montana Umbria " by Martial, iv. 10), though le-n 
uniformly faithful to the powerful republic. Thus, rugged ami difficult of access than the central ngioni 
in b. c. 282 , we are told that they were solicited by of Italy farther to the S. On the W. ths mountain 
the envoys the TsrentiiMS (I>ii>n Cam Mr. 144), district terminates abruptly on tlie edge of s brwii 
but apparently without effect : nor does it appear valley or plain whirh extend* from near Sp>Uto to 
that their constancy was for a moment shaken by the neighbourhood of Ptrugm, ami i* theme nin- 
th® successes of Hannibal; and before the cl*«e of tinueri up the valley of the Tiber as far as Citta < /» 
the Second Punic War we find them coming forward CarttUo. But beyond this plain rUe* another gmup 
with the offer of volunteers for the army of Svipsa. of bills, connected with the main cha*n of the Apeu- 
(Liv. xxvin. 45.) In the Social War they are *aUl nine* by a ridge whirh *ep*ratc* Spot* to from Terni, 
to have for a time broken out into revolt, and were and which spreads out through Almost the whole 
defeated in a battle by the legate C, Pham* ; but it extent of country from the valley of the N»r to that 
U probable that tho defection was a very partial of the Tiber. It t* on ths outlying bilb or underlain 
one, and ths Romans wisely necnred the fidelity of the of this range that the ancient Umbrian dties of Tudor 
Umbrians ss well as of the Etruscan* by bestowing and Amelia were placed. The bused eel Icy between 
on them the Roman franchise, » <\ 90. (Liv. this group and the main mass erf the central Ap^ 
EpiL Ixxiv.; Oro*. v. IS; Appian. B. C. i. 49.) nines is a fertile and deHgbtfb! district, and 
Prom this time the name of the Umbrians an a renowned in ancient times for ths richness §n« lux- 
nation disappears from history, though it continued, uriame of it* pastures, which were watered by die 
as already mentioned, to be well known as erne of streams of ihe Ttnia and Clitamouft* Here we nm 
the territorial division* of Italy. (Tec. IfitL iii. 41, within a abort distance of one another the town* " 
42; Jul. Capit Gordumi, 4; dec.) In the early Treba, HUpellom, Mevaftis, and Aaeisiam. U* 
ages of the empire it was still cue of the districts district may accordingly be faked on as the nw 
which supplied the most numerous recruits to the of Umbria properly so called 
praetorian cohorts. (Tac, Arm. iv. 5.) As long as On the E, of the central chain the Apenmn 
the division of Italy into region# subsisted, the name deecend more gradually to the sea by *'J cceB8 ‘ 
of Umbria continued to be applied to the sixth re- stages, throwing off like arms long ranges of nw * 
gioo; but from an early period, certainly long before tains, sinking into hills as tbev approach «*• ’ 

the time of Constantine, it was united for admints- atic. The vaileye between them are furrow ^ j 
traiive purposes with Etruria, and its name seems to numerous streams, which pnreoe nearly pare 
have become gradually merged in that of the more courses from SW. to NE. Tbs meet thfl 

important province. Time Berrios tells us that of these are the Aims (JWeo), t |, e 

Umbria was a part of Tuacia (Berv. ad Am xii. establislied fimit between Umbria aod P*j*“ g 
753), and tha Liber Colon imnim includes the ancient Skua, which Bowed under the walla « Sana 
Umbrian chiea ef Hispellum, Tuder, Ameria, dec., (Smigaglia): the far more cefobretod M ^ ^ 
arming the •' Civitate* Ta»ciae.” (/A Colon, p. which entered the sea at Fanum Fortunes v ^ 

224.) On the other hand, the district E* id the the Puut/ma, which gave tmam J 
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gaurnm (Petaro); the Chustumius, now called 
the Conoat and the Aiiiminus ( Marecchia ), which 
gave its name to the celebrated city of Arimirmm, 
ft nd seems to have been regarded by Pliny as the 
northern boundary of Utnbri^ though that limit was 
certainly marked at an h*rlW period by the far- 
lamed though trifling stream of the Ruhicok. The 
river Sapis also flowed through the Umbrian terri- 
tory in the upper part of it# course, and gave uaino 
to the Sapinia Tnbus, mentioned by Livy as one of 
ihc divisions of the Umbrian nation. 

All the waters which descend on the W. of the 
Umbrian Apennines discharge themselves into the 
Tiber. None of them are considerable streams, arm 
the I'inia and Clitumnus are the omy two the an- 
cient names of which have been preserved to us. Tin* 
Nar, a much more important river, the sources **1 
which are io the Sabine territory, seems to b* r 
formed tlie boundary between Uiubria and the laud 
(<f the Sabines, through a considerable part of it* 
courts but it entered the Umbrian territory near 
luteramna (Tanas), and traversed it thence to ilx 
junction with the Tiber. 

I wo principal passes creased the main ch.mt «*i 
the Apennines within the limits of Umbr.a, and 
served to maintain the common tcatioo between thv 
tw.i portions of that countiy. The one ot tlioc «rx> 
followed by the mam hne of the hummiari ftv, 
which proceeded almost due N.froin Forum Flanimii, 
where it quitted the valley of the Clitumims, and 
putsed by Nuoeria, Tadinum, and lielvillum, to the 
cre.it of the mouuUun chain, winch it m^sed between 
the last place and Gales {Cagli). and descended by 
the narrow ravine of the Furlo (iutcrcisa) mto the 
valley of the Metaurus, which it then followed to the 
Adriatic at /’7mo(Fanum Fortuuae). This celebrated 
road coni. uned throughout the pen oil of the Roman 
Umpire tube the mam line of communication, not only 
from the plains of Umbria to the Adriatic, but from 
Koine itself to Arimmuiii and Cisalpine Gaul. lt& 
military importance is sufficiently apparent in the 
civil war between Vitellius and WipasiatL (Tac. 
Hiit. i. 86, iii. 50, 52, Ac.) Another line of road 
given in the Antonine itmeraiv, quitted tins main 
line at- Nuovria, and, turning abruptly to the E., 
crossed a mountain pass to Prolaqueum {Pioraco), 
in the valley of the PoUutza, and descended that 
valley to Septempeda in Picenum (S. Severity), and 
thence to Ancona. This pass h as been in modern 
times wholly abandoned. The present road from 
liorne to Ancona turns to the E. from Foliyuo (Ful- 
ginium) and crosses the mountain ridge between that 
pisce and Camermo. descending to TolaUmo in the 
valley of the Chienti (Fiusor). 

The towns of Umbria were numerous, though few 
<»f them were of any great importance. 1. On the W. of 
U»e Apennines, and beginning with those nearest to 
Rome, were: Oohicllum, near the left bauk of the 
liber; Narnia and Ihtbraiuia, on the banks of 
the Nar; Amkria and Carsulak, a few miles to 
the N. of Narnia; Tuder, on a hill on the left bauk 
ot l * le Tiber; Spolrtium, in the hills which separate 
«ie valley of the Afaroggia from that of the Nar; 
Iheba, Me van la, Hiapellum, Fulqinium, and 
Assisiuii, ail situated in or bordering on the broad 
valley above mentioned; Am and Tifkrnum Ti- 
^KRUfuic in the upper valley of the Tiber, and lau- 
yiuit in the mountains at a short distance from 
vraa probably situated at CivMla 
• "Mtessone, also in the valley of the Tiber. On 
toe rlaiuiuian Way, exactly at the entrance of the 
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mountains, stood Forum Fiaminu, and higher 
up, on the same line of road, Nu curia, Taddium, 
and Hklvillum. 

2. On the E. of the central ridge of the Apennines, 
but still high up among the mountains, .were situated 
Camerinum, near the sources of the Fiusor ; Pro- 
laqueum (Pioraco), near those of the Potentia ; 
Pitulum (PwU>\ in the same valley; Matilh a 
and Attidiuh, both in the upper valley of the 
Aesis ; Sentinum, in a lateral branch of the same 
valley; Tuficum and Suaka, both of them in the 
valley of the Cetane; Cali.es ( Cagli ), on the Fla- 
uiinian Way ; Txfrknum Mkiai uknss and Ur- 
oimjm Mktaurknsk, 1 x 411 * * them in the upper 
valley of the Mitsumi*: Folium 8km j -. aoNU (Fas- 

’ wdnvne), lower down m the same valley ; Uubi- 
,v ''» Hohtense (LVbtftc), between the valleys of 
the Mctaurna and the Pisaurus , Skstini/m ( Seitiao ), 
near the sources of 'the lutter nver ; Pitlnum Pi- 
savrense, probably at Piwjnino in the same valley ; 
Sakkina, in the upper valley ot’ the Sapis ; and Mk- 
vamola, which it» fixed oy Gluverins, ou the %ith of 
inscription!) discovered the.'c, at Galeata , in the upjier 
valley of the UedcMh or Honco (Cluver. Ital. p. 623), 
and is therefore the most northerly town that was 
included in Umbria. 

3. Along the coast of the Adriatic were the im- 
i*ortant towns of mcna Gallic a, Fan i/m Fortunak, 
PlSAUiicM, and Aiumintm. To the above muit he 
added Aksih or Aesilm {Jest), on the left bank of 
tlie river ot the same name, and Ostua, the ruins of 
which are said to exist between the rivers Cesano and 
Xigvfa. (Abekun, M itteU / lalien. p. 41.) 

In addition to the above long list of towns, the 
position of which can U* assigned with tolerable cer- 
tainty, the following obscure names are enumciuted 
by Pliny among the towns or communities of Umbria 
still existing in his time : the Casuentillani, Isola- 
tes mu named Su lent ini, Forojulienses suinamed Con* 
gubienses, Forobieutam, Peiestiui, Vindinates, and 
Viventani. The above towns being totally un- 
known, the correct form and orthography of the 
names is for the most part uncertain. The same 
is the case with several others which the same 
writer enumerates as having in his day ceased to 
exi.it. (Plin. ui. 14. s. 19.) Strabo also mentions 
a place called Larduin as being situated on the Fla- 
minian Way, iu the neighbourhood of Narnia and 
Omculuin (v. p. 227), which is otherwise wholly 
unknown, and the name is probably corrupt. 

Of the natural productions of Umbria the most 
celebrated were its cattle, especially those of the val- 
ley of the Clitumnus [Cutumnus] ; but its moun- 
tain tracts afforded also pasturage to fiocka of sheep, 
which were driven southwards as far as Metapontom 
and tieraclea. (Varr. R. JL ii. 9. § 6.) The lower 
portions of the country abounded in fruit-trees, vines, 
and olives ; but when Propertius terms his native 
Umbria “ terns fertilis uberibus,” this can be under- 
stood only of the tracts on the W. of the Apennines, 
of which he is there speaking ( Prupert . i. 22. 9), not 
of the more extensive mountain regions. 

The name of Umbria is still given to one of the 
provinces of the Papal States, of which Spoleto is 
the capital ; but this is merely an official designation, 
the name having been wholly lost in the middle 
ages, and being no longer in use as a popular ap- 
pellation. [E* ®J 

UMBRO (Ombrone), a river of Etruna, and next 
to the Amus the most considerable in that country. 
It rUes in the bills between Siena and Artsm> and 

4 r 3 
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has a course of above 50 miles in a SSW. direction 
till it flows into the Tyrrhenian sea, about 16 miles 
N. of the promontory of Monte Argentaro. Pliny 
terms it a navigable river ( u navigiorum capnx ’’), 
and Rutilius describes it as forming at its mouth 
a tranquil and secure port. (Plin . iii. 5. s. 8 ; 
Rutil. Him. l 337—340.) It flows near the modern 
city of Grosseto, and within a few miles of the ruins 
of Ruse line. The name of Umbro is considered to 
be connected with the Umbrians, who held this 
part of Italy previous to its conquest by the Etrus- 
cans • and according to Pliny, the coast district ex- 
tending from its month to Telamon, was still known 
as the 44 tractus Umliriae.” (Plin. L c.) [E. H. B,] 
UNELLI or VEXELI (OW^Aot), one of the Ar- 
moric or maritime states of Gallia. ( B . *#. ii. 34, iii. 
1 1.) Caesar mentions them with the Veneti, Osbmi, 
Curioeolitae, and other maritime states. The UneUi 
and the rest submitted to P. Crass us in n.c. 57 ; but 
in n.c. 56 it was necessary to send a force again into 
the country of the Unelli, Curiuetolitae, aud Lexovii. 
Q. Titurius Sabin us had the command of the three 
legions who were to keep the UneUi and their neigh- 
bours quiet, Tbe commander of the UneUi was Viri- 
dorix, and he was also at the head of all the forces 
of the states which had joined the Unelli, among 
whom ware tbe Aulerci Eburovices and the Lexovii. 
The lone of Viridovix was very large, and be was 
joined by desperate men from ail parts of Gallia, 
robbers and those who were too idle to till tbe ground. 
The Roman general entrenched himself in his camp, 
and made tbe Galli believe that lie was afraid and 
was intending to slip away by night. Tbe trick 
deceived the Galli, and they attached the Roman 
ramp, which was well placed on an eminence with a 
sloping ascent to it about a mile in length. On the 
Galli reaching the Roman camp exhausted by a 
rapid march up the bill snd encumbered with the 
hmotues which they earned for filling up th*» ditch, 
the Romans sallied out by two cates and pu»i*h«}! 
the enemy well for their temerity. Tlwy sUu^htf'rvd 
an immense number uf the Gain, amt lb** cavalry 
pursuing the remainder let few escape. I hi* clever 
feat <>t arms is told clearly in the t Yunnan itarnw. 

The Unelli sent a c**nunge»t of 6000 men to 
attack Caesar at the siege of Abasia. ( Li. G. vii. 
73.) 

Ptolemy (ii. 8. J 2) names CrociaUmum the 
capital of the Vcneli. rCauriAToKi 1 *.] 'Tbs 
people occupied the peninsula of Cvtantim or CokttUm, 
which b now comprehended in the department of 
La Afaiarita, except a small part which b included in 
the department of Calvadm. [G. L] 

UNS1NG1S, aooordiug to a reading in Tanias 
(Aim. i, 70), a river in the oortli-w«t of Germany; 
but the correct reading in that passage b ad A mi - 
mam, as Ritter lias shown in his note upon it, Ua- 
atngui bring only a conjecture of Ailing rruumfacfured 
out of the modern name of a river called Unm or 
//ireae. [L. H.J 

VO BARN A [Bkixia], 

V0CANU8 AUER, a district in Africa Propria, 
between Carthage and Tbapeos. (L*v. xxxiii. 
46.) [J. R.J 

VOCAKIUM or VACORfUM (Oriwrdpuw), a 
place in Noricmm, on (lie great road leading from 
Augusta ViiKhdioorom to Aemona. (PtaJ. it 14. 
I 3 ; Tab. /Vwt.) Its exact site b matter of con- 
jecture only. [L> Hr] 

VOOATKH. fVaaATiatl 

VOCKTIUS M0N8. This name occurs in 
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Tacitus (Hist 1 68), and nowhere else. The history 
shown that Tacitus b speaking of the country of tlie 
llolvet'ii. The Vocetiu* b conjectured to be that 
part of the dura which is named Boeteberg, The 
reed from Utile runs through the RricJuhtT over the 
Bobbery to Badm and Zurich, The Helvetii fled 
from Caecina (a. d. 70) into the Vocetiua, where 
many were caught and massacred. Aventicum 
the chief city (caput gentb), surrendered to fWini! 
fAvKWTicuM-] It has Wen proposed to write 
Vogesua for Vocetius in the passage of Tacitus; hut 
there is no reason for the alteration. [<; l’i 
VOCONII FORUM. [Foiium VocomlI 
VOCO'NTIl (Otordvr*©*), a people of Gsllia Nar. 
btnensiH, between the Rhine and the Alps. The 
only city which Ptolemy (ii. 10. § 17) assign* to 
them b Vasio [Vasio]. On the north they bor- 
dered on the Aliobruges, as we learn from CatwV 
inarch (B. G. i. 10). Strabo places tbs Cavsrcs 
w«st of tbe Vocontii, but be has not fixed the petition 
uf the Cavarea well [CavakksJ. 1 he position of 
the Vucootil, and the extent of their country, arabeH. 
shown by looking at tbe position of Vasio, which ana 
in the south part of their territory, and of iXa 
[Oka], which b in the north part, and Locus, Au- 
gnsti, which lies between them [Lulus AuowtiJ 
In tbe Notitb of tbe Gallic Provinces we tind 
both Civiias Deeotiam and Civtias Vasbasiiuu or 
Vasiooensium. 

The Vocontii were between tbe Isert and the 
Thenmce, their southern limit being probably * liule 
south of I auon. D'AnviUe supposes that the 
Vocontii occupied the dberees of Vumm and Ihe, 
and abo a piut of the country comprised in the 
diocree of Gap [VapijH'UJm], and a fart of the 
di ■*•«** of Sutertm, which borders on Taimn. Pliny 
(iii. 4) calls the Vocontii a 44 Civiias foedersta,” 
a jwwpk* who had a 44 fuedus ** with Kume; and 
the t hief pbuwa, Vasio ami Lucas Au- 
gust!, he says they have ninatoC'ii small lonii*- 
Thiiy (ii. 68) mention* that he hud been in the 
country of the Vocontii, where he saw an aerolite 
which had lately t alien ("drlilum" should pt'rha[»s 
be •• debpenm The Vocontii ociupied tin- 
eastern part of the department of iAvw***, whirl) i> 
a mount aUMjua country, being filled with the lower 
uflseU of the Alps, and containing numerous vallry* 
drained by mountain streams. Part uf the country 
b fitted fur pasture. Ethos ItaL (iii. 466) bs»:— 
** Turn faeikw campos, jam rwm Vocontis carpi t,'’ 

for be makes Hannibal pass through the \ 
to Uie Alps, as Livy (xxi. 31) doss. [Or- L- J 

VODGOULACUM, in Gallia, b tbs find * 
the I tins, on the read from Bagectun (Uatm) to 
Aduatuca (T<mg*m)> Thb remarkable 
nwl » ealM tiw Ckmmte <b BnmtluaU. or the 

HatU Chtmm. The 4irt»n<. of VodgortKU"^ "T 
Itaftwom i» xiLand th* plw# I* ooW*™ " , 

Vvmkri <« l amb- a. (D'Antilli, 

VOGEHU8. rVwwK4JU»4 
V 01. AN A. [HAMKittai] . M . ,_ inr 
VOLAMDUJI, * ««*Io in Armen* '-’Vf 
a day's journey W* of Artaxsta. ^ ^ 

3B V0LATERKAB {OMmr^mt 
r4»o»i VotbruO, m» tf U*» «tu- 

{wwerfol it nil the fitnttOM „,i« of the 

*t«l «. n lofty HO, 15 

Orcina, oboM 4 mil» H oT ** 1 * 1 ,,”. —mvl- 

tatbo. bu,U»l*iwUd«w»WtUW»> 
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al>lc situation on the summit of a hill, which 
required a steep ascent of 15 stadia from what- 
ever aide it was approached, while the summit itself 
presented a level surface of considerable extent, 
bounded on aU sides by precipices, and crowned by 
the walls of the ancient, city, (St rub. v. p. 223,') 
Tlu» hill on which it stands is, according to modern 
measurements, more than 1700 English fret in height 
above the sea, and completely overlooks all the sur- 
rounding heights, so that the position of the city is 
extremely commanding. It is indeed the moetstrikmg 
instance of the kind of position which the Etruscans 
to have generally preferred for their cities. 

There can be no doubt of the great annuity of 
Volaterrae, mu’ that it was, from the earlier 
priori of Etruscan histoiy with which we haw an;* 
acquaintance, one of the twelve principal cities of the 
Etruscan confederation ; this conclusion, to wl.-. «■' 
me should be irresistibly led by the still misting | 
pit*>fa of Us ancieut greatness, is confirmed b> li e ] 
earluvd nolioe of it that we find m history, when* it 
iippars as one of the five Etruscan cities which 
tarnished support to the Latins in tbftir war wi'h 
Turquimus Trixm (l>iony% ui. 51.) But f n*s* 
this tins we mid tt>i subsequent mention of \ 
terra** in history till a much later period. Its r* 
motene** from Rome will indeed sufficiently account 
for the fact that it# name never figures in i hr long 
protracted wars of the Rowans witli the southern 
Etrus< ana ; but even after tht» Roman arms bad been 


orator, to whom the citizens in consequence became 
warmly attached (Id. ad Fom, xiii 4), end it ap- 
pears probable that Caesar subsequently confirmed 
them in the possession both of their lands and mu- 
nicipal privileges, (it.) 

Volaterrae, however, certainly restated a colony 
under the Triumvirate (Lib. Cvl p. 214), hot does 
not appear to have retained the title of a Colonia; it 
is expressly included by Pliny among the nmnicipai 
towns of Etrutia. (Piin. iii. 5. a. 8; Ptol. fit. 1. 
§ 48.) We find no mention of the name in history 
under the Roman Empire.: but it is certain that the 
I city continued to exist ; and it appears again, after 
! the fall of tbs Western Empire, as a place of im- 
! ^ nance during the wart of i he Goths: with Harass 
i tgath. B. G. i. 11). It continued' to subsist 
; ' mughout the middle ages, and still retains the 
" utie of a chy and its episcopal see ; though it has 
little more than 4CK»0 inhabitants, and occupies only 
a small portion of the area of the ancient city. The 
latter is clearly marked out, having comprised the 
whole level surface of the hill, a very irregular spare, 
above a mile and a half in length and more than 
1 1 >00 yards in its greatest breadth : the whole circuit 
of the ancient wall.s is above three milea and a quarter. 

. Very large portions of these walls are still visible, and 
I these massive foiufications are incontestably the 
! finest specimen* of the kind now existing in Etruria: 

I they resemble in their general style of construction 
! those of Faeeulae and Cortona, but are composed of 


ran led into the heart of Etruria, and the cities of | 

1 'truss and Arret ium took active part in the wars, 
we find no mention of Volatemw, In n c. 298, 
however, we are told that the Roman consul L. Scipio 
vus encountered near Volaterrae by the combined 
fun cs of the Etruscans (Lir. x. 12), among which 
there is little doubt that thuse of tire Volaterrana 
thenrv*«ivew were included, though tins is not ex- 
pressly stated. But we do not Again find their name 
noticed in the extant accounts of Uie.se wars, and the 
terms on which they were finally reduced to sub- 
mission by the Romans are tukuown to ns. We 
ham only that in common with most of the Etrus- 
cans they were received on the footing of dependent 
allies, and they apjrar among the “ socii ’ who in 
the Second Tunic V ar came forward to furnish 
supplies for the fleet of Scipio, l». C. 205. On that 
occasion the Volaterraas provided materials for ship- 
building aa well as corn. (Liv. xxvni. 45.) Irom 
this time we hear no moie of Volaterrae till the 
civil wars between Marius and Sulla, when the city 
espoused the cause of the former, and from its great 
natural strength became the last stronghold of the 
Marian {Arty in Etruria, and indeed in Italy. It was 
besieged by Sulla himself long after every other city 
in Italy had submitted, and did not surrender till 
after a siege or rather blockade of two years* du- 
ration. (Strab. v. p, 223; Liv. Eyit. lxxxix.; Cie. 
pro Rom. rimer. 7, pro Coec. 7.) As a punish- 
ment for its obstinacy, its territory was confiscated 
by the conqueror; but it appears tliat it was never 
actually divided, and the citizens who had survived 
the calamities of the war remained in possession of 
their lands, as well as of the rights of Roman ci- 
tizens, which had been doubtless conferred upon them 
in common with the other Etruscans by the Lex 
Julia in n.c. 89. (Cic. pro Dorn. 30, ad Fam. 
xiii. 4, 5, ad AU. i. 19.) It appears tliat another 
attempt was made to dispossess them by an agrarian 
law in the consulship of Cicero, but this calamity 
*ae averted from them by the efforts of the great 


a different material, a soft, arenaceous limestone, 

I which composes the whole Bumrnit of the hill on 
whirli VolUrra stands. This stone, however, like 
the uiadjpao of Ftcsule and Cortona, lends itself 
readily to the horizontal structure, and is wholly 
distinct from the hurd A pennine limestone of which 
the polygonal walls of Cos* and other cities are coin- 
j posted. These wall* may be traced, at intervals, all 
| round the brow of the hill, following the broken and 
. irregular outlines of its summit, and frequently taking 
1 advantage of projecting points to form bold salient 
angles aiu« outwoiks. Two of the ancient gates are 
still preserved ; of which the one called the Porta alt 
Arcv still serves as the principal entrance to the city. 

It is of veiy massive construction, but regularly built, 
and surmounted by an arch of perfectly regular form 
and strut lure, adorned with three sculptured heads, 
projecting iu relief lrum the keystone and two of the 
principal voussoirs. The antiquity of this arch has 
been a subject of much dispute among antiquarians; 
some maintaining it to be a specimen of genuine 
Etruscan architecture, others ascribing it to the 
Roman period. The arguments in favour of the 
latter view seem on the w hole to preponderate ; 
though there is no reason to doubt that the Etrus- 
cans were acquainted with the true principles of the 
construction of the arch. (Dennis’s Etruria, vol. ii. 
up 146—150; Micali, Antichi Popoli ItaUani, vol. 
iii. pp. 4, 5 *) The other gate, on the N. side of 
the Etruscan walls, now known as the Porta di 
Diana or Portone, is of similar plan and construc- 
tion to the Porta alt Arco ; but the arch is wanting. 

No other remains of ancient edifices are now ex- 
tant on the site of Volaterrae, except som4 portions 
of Thermae, of Roman date and little interest ; but 
the sepulchres which have been excavated ea all sides 
of the city, but particularly on the N. slope of the 
hill, have yielded a rich harves t of Etruscan antiqui- 

• The gate itself is figured by Mwali* pL 7,8* 
and by Abekeu, MiUd-Italien, pi 2, 2*4^ 
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tin. Among time the moot conspicuous ere the only Vindomagus [V ikdouaous] end Hemanstu 
sepulchral urns, «■ rather chests, for ashes, resembling Colonic (Asms*). These two nations occupied all 
smell sarcophagi, and generally formed of alabaster, the Provincia from the Rkdne to Its western limits- 
a material which is quarried in the immediate neigh- and if Livy is not mistaken (xxi. 26), the 

bourhood. Many of them are adorned with sculp- time of Hannibal's invasion of Italy, the Volcae bad 
lures and bas-reliefs, some of them purely Etruscan also possessions east of the Rhbne. 
iu character, others taken from the Greek mythology, The Cebenna (Cthermes) formed a natural 
and there is no doubt that many of them belong to a boundary between the Volcae Arecomici and the 
period long after the fall of Etruscan independence. Gahali and Rutenl. As to the limits between the 
The inscriptions are for the most part merely sepul- Tectosages and the Arecomici there is gnat difficulty 
chral, and of little interest; but those of one family are for while Ptolemy assigns Narbo to the Tectoeagei’ 
remarkable as preserving to us the original Etruscan Strabo (iv. p. 203) says that Narbo is the port of the 
form (Catena) of the well-known family of the Car- Arecomici; and it is clear that he supposed the 
rinae, who figure frequently in Roman history [Oak- Arecomici to have possessed the greater part of the 
cncA, Biogr. Diet.']. Indeed, the first of this family of Provincia. which is west of the Rkbne, and that he 
whom we have any know ledge— the Aulas Caseins limited the country of the Tectosages to the part which 
defended by Cicero in b.c. 69 — was himself a native is in the basin of the Garonne. He makes the T«*r- 
of Volaterrae (Cic. pro Case, 7). His son was the towages extend also northwards to the Cevenm*, in the 
author of a work on the fc Etruscan discipline," which western prolongation of this range. The chief city of 
is frequently referred toast valuable source of in- the Arecomici was Kema tutus [Nnuusrs]; and the 
formation in regard to that department of antiquities chief city of the Tectosages wss Talma; and if 
(Cic. ad Fata. ri. 6 ; Plin. i. Arg. Lib. ii ; Sense. Narbo belonged to the Arecomici, we must limit the 

Fat Qmaest. ii. 39). Tolosates, as already observed, to the basin of the 

There is no doabt that Volaterrae in the days of Garonne. [Nakbo; Touma. 1 
its independence possessed an extensive territory. There is some resemblance between the names 
fitraho distinctly tells us (v. p. 223) that its territory Volcae and Bcigac and there is tome little evidence 
extended down to the sea-coast, where the town of that the Volcae were once named Below or Rrlgar 
Vada, or as it was called for distinction’s sake, j But it would be a hasty conclusion from this i*- 
Vada VoutTKRRAHA, constituted its sea- port. It semblance to assume a reUiwn*hip or identity be- 
was not indeed a harbour or port in the strict sense tween these Volcae ami the Ifelgae of the north of 
of the word; but a mere roadstead, where the shoals, Gallia. There was a tradition that some of the 
from which it derived its name, afforded a good Vokae Tectosages had once settled in Germany 
anchorage and some shelter to shipping. Hence it about the Herrynis Silva; and Caesar (B.G.xx 24) 
was, in the Roman times, a frequented station for affirms, but only from hearsay, that the** Volcae 
vowels proceeding along the coast of Etruria (Cic. m hw time still maintained themselves ui thu«e 
pro Qttinet. 6: Plin. iii. 5. s 8; Itm Marit . p. 501); 1 parts of Germany, and that they had an honourable 
and Rut thus, iu particular, lias left us an exact de- j chararrer ant great military reputation. He aids 
scription of the ferahty (Raul. Itm. L 453 — 462) I that they lived like the other Get mans. The Tec- 
The sits is still marked by a mediaeval tower on the j (usage* also were a port of tlie Gallic invaders who 
oast, called Torre di Vada. entered Macedonia and Greece, and finally fine! 

The coins of VihUerra* are numerous, and belong j themaeive* in Asia Minor in Galatia [Galatia]. 


to the class called Are Grave, from their large sire 
and weight; but they are distinguished from all 
other Etruscan coins of this claws by their luring ! 
the name of the city in full , whence we learn that 
the Etruscan form of the name was fr.LATHRt, 
or Vcutuu, as on the one of which a figure is 
annexed. [E. H. B ] 
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com or vouniuuk 

VOLCAE, a people of South Gallia, divided Into 
Voices Arecomici and Volcae Tectosages (OrirfAwsu 
'Agiedyuai, OiMAjhu Tsarveadysf , Ptoi it 1(X|§9,10; 
OddAxw 'Apupfeuraet, Strabo). 

Pbdefny says that the Tectosages occupied the 
most wretern parts of the Narbonrede, end that 
three are their ciUse: Hltboria, Rusdno, Tofa* 
Colonia, Cesser*, Carcase, Basterrre, and Narbo 
Cabala. Next to them and extending to the Hhdm he 
places the Arecomici, or Aricornii, as the name hi 
k Ptdemy'e tost; and he restore to the ArecooriJ 


PtAcmy's text; and he emigre to the ArecooriJ | CokmUnun (p. 209)* 


Wiih the Kernel) conquest *>f Tutosa ended the fame 
of the Volcae Tevbaages in Europe. [G. L] 

VOLCARUM STAGSA. [Staoxa Voua- 
ms.) 

VOLCEICM or VOLCENTUM (£U Volcen- 
tanuv, Plin. ; ViJcctanos, Inner . ; Bnccino), a munici- 
pal town of Lucania, situated in the inountsins W. 
of Pot«ntia» a few miles from the valley of tbs Ts- 
nager. The name is variously written by ancient 
authors. Livy tarettoue the Vofeeutes as s people 
who in the Second Pom* Wgr revolted to Hann.lwl 
and received a Carthaginian garrison into their fewo, 
hut, in n. a 2U9, returned to the ***** ^* nce * 
(Uv. xxviL 1 5.) There can be no doubt that three 
! are the same people as the Vokretani of Pony, 
who are enumerated by that author among th# mu- 
nicipal cormimmties of the interior of Lucani* (Pho. 
iii. 10. x 15), and R I* certain that thu UJci or 
Void of Ptolemy (Ofarre, PtoL % » IW rtfer# 
to the same place, the correct name of “ "J 
learn from inwripHaoe, has VukeU or Vulcan, *» 
the people VtdretanL (Mommsen, /are* * ■ * F£ 
15, 16.) The discovery of there fareHptiore « 
Bneemo leaves sm> doubt that this to** < 5? pl "L,i: 
eite of the Lorenian dty of VM* < Botn !^\ r 
voh i. p. 429 ; Hdetcft, FvL ad JLiferf 
It appears to have bore a eredde^ »■** the 
town under the Roman K»ld«i *®d ■* v ^ 
14 Pravfecturae Lueaniae* m e ntion ed to the 
Cdoniarum (p. 202)* L“* H. B* J 



VOLCI. 

VOLCI (OMKkci, Ptol. : Eth. Volciens : Ro. near 
p ( nte della B&Sa), a city of Etruria, situated in the 
plain on the right bank of the river Annina (Flora), 
alioat 8 miles from its mouth. Very little mention is 
found of it in history. The^rtaine of the city is 
known from Ptolemy as wpll as from Pliny, who 
enumerates, among the municipal towns of Etruria, 
the “ Voloentini cognoraine Etrusci " an appellation 
evidently used to distinguish them from the people of 
Vulcentum in Lucania. (Plin. i*L 5. a. S ; Pud. iii. 

1 § 49.) The name is quoted also by StephanuB 
of Byzantium, who writes it 'OA/nov, from Polybius. 
(SU ph. B. #. 0 .) But the only indication that they 
h<ul once been a powerful people, and their city a 
place of importance, is found in the Fasti Capitol Hi 
u, hich record a triumnh in the year b.c. 280 over the 
YnUinienses and Voicicntea (Fast. Capit ad ami 
473 ). This was one of the last struggles of th, 
Etruscans for independence, and it was doubtless i»» 
consequence of tlie spirit shown on this occasion by 
the Voleientrss tliat the Romans siiortlr afterwauls 
(in b. c. 278) established a colony at dosa, in th*ur 
territory. (VeU. Pat. i. 14; Plin. iii. 5. «. 8.) U is 
“Aure&fdy Mated on this occasion by Pliny, that Ctsa 
Haa a dependent} of Void (Cuaa Volciemiiun), a 
s'atemcnt which has beeu ignored by those modern 
enters who have represented C<»a im» an independent 
iiiul importaut Etruscan city. But wiiile this u> 
vciy doubtful in the case of Coe*, the evidence, 
tiiuugh scanty, is conclusive that Void was such; 
ami there is even reason to suppose, from a monu- 
ment discovered at Cereetri, that it was at one time 
reckoned one of the twelve chief cities of the Etruscan 
League. (Ann. tl. Inst Arch. 1842, pp. 37 — 40.) 

But notwithstanding these obscure hints of its 
greatness, the name of Void was almost forgotten, 
and its site unknown, or at least regarded as uncer- 
tain, when the first discovery of its necropolis in 
1828 led to subsequent researches on the spot, 
which have brought to light a number of painted 
vast's greatly exceeding tliat whidi lias been dis- 
cmeied on any other Etruscan bite. The unprece- 
dented uumber, beauty, and variety of these woika of 
ail have given a celebrity in modem times to the 
name ot Void which is pfobablr as much in excess 
of its real importance in ainient times as in the 
somewhat parallel case of Pompeii. It is impossible 
here to enter into any detailed account of the result 
of these excavation*. It is calculated that above 
6000 tomb* in all have been opeued, and the contents 
have been of the moat varied kiud, belonging to 
ditlerent periods and ages, and varying from the 
coarsest and rudest pottery to the finest painted 
'uses. The same tombs have also yielded very 
numerous objects and works of art iu bronze, as 
well as delicate works in gold and jewellery ; and 
after making every allowance for the drcumstance 
tliat the cemetery at Volci appears to have enjoyed 
the rare advantage of remaining undisturbed through 
ages, it affords incontestable proof that it must have 
belonged to a wealthy and populous city. The 
necropolis and Its contents are fully described by Mr. 
1 Minis (Etruria, vol. L pp. 397 — 427). The re- 
sults of the excavations, in regard to the painted 
V| u*ea discovered, are given by Gerhard in his Rap- 
porto su 1 Fan Folcmti, published in the A snail 
riel? Institute for 1831. It is remarkable that only 
one of the thousands of tombs opened was adorned 
with paintings similar to those found at Tarquinii, 
uri, in this instance, they are obviously of late date. 

The site of the city itself has beau carefully ex* 
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plored since these discoveries have attracted to much 
interest to the spot. It stood on the right bauk-of 
the river Annina, just below the point where that 
stream is spanned by a noble bridge, now palled the 
Ponte delta JBatEa, undoubtedly a work hf Roman 
times, though the foundations map be Etruscan. 
The few remaining relics of antiquity still visible on 
the site of the city, which occupied a plateau of 
about 2 miles in circumference, are also of Roman 
date, and mostly belong to a iate period. Inscrip- 
tions also have been gj- covered, which prove it to 
have continued to exist under the Roman Empire; 
&*ul the series of coins found there shows that it waa 
£ il. in existence, m Met as . ite as the fourth 
* ’ 1 / ry of the Christian era In the middle ages it 
m' to hires totally disappeared, though the plain 
^ which it stood continued to be known as the Piaa 
(is Foci, whence Hols ten! us correctly inferred that 
this must have l*en the rite of Volci. (Holsten. 
-Vuf. ad Ciuver, p. 40.) The necropolis was, for 
the. most part, 011 the other .side of the river; and it 
is here that the excavations have been carried on 
7 a "4 diligently The site of Volci (which is now 
n holly uninhabited ) is about 8 miles front Montalto , 
a small town at the mouth of the Flora, where 
that river was crossed by the Via Aurelia. (Den- 
nu*, l c ) [E. H. B.] 

VOLCI ANI, a people in Hispania Tarraconengis. 
(Liv. xxi. 19.) [T. H. D.] 

VOLENOS, a fort in Rhaetia, in the territory of 
Tridentum, which was destroyed by the Franks 
(Paul. Piac. Longob. iii. 31), and u» generally iden- 
tified wiili the modern village of Volano on the 
Adige, smith of Caliano [L. S.] 

VOL1RA (O v6\t€a, Ptol. ii. 3. § 30), a town of 
the Dumnonii in Britannia Kom&na, near the W. 
extremity of the island. Most probably Falmouth. 
(oamden, p. 16.) [T. H. D.l 

VOLOBISIGA (Oi h\6Sptya, rtol. ii. 6. § 41), a ’ 
town in Gall't^rU ir Hispania iarraconenris belong- 
ing to the Neinetatae. [T. H. D.] 

VOLOGATIS, in Gallia Narbonen.ris, is placed 
by the Jerusalem Itiu. after Lucus (Luc), on the 
road to Vapincum (Gap) past Mons Saleucus. The 
distance from Lucus is ix. ; and D’Anvtlle suppose* 
that Vologatia may be a place named Leches , but 
the distance ix. is too much. Others fix the place 
at Beauriei'e; and others propose Lethes or Beau- 
mont All this is uncertain. [G. L.] 

VOLOGE'SIA (O voKytala, Ptol. v. 20. § 6), a 
city built by and named after Vologeses, one of the 
Arsacidan kings of Parthia, iu the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Seleuceia upon the Tigris. It is called 
by Pliny, Vologesocerta (vi. 26. s. 30), the latter por- 
tion of the name implying the “ city of* The ex- 
tensive ruins, still existing, ou both sides of the 
Tigris, are probably those of the two great cities of 
Seleuceia and Vologesia. [V.] 

VOLSAS (OWAowr irdAvoi, Ptol. ii. 3. § 1), a 
hay on the W. coast of Britain, probably Loth Brey. 
(Horsley, p. 378.) [T. H. D.] 

VO LSC i (t IwdAo-Koi, Strnb. ; OdoAowruoi, Dionys.), 
an ancient people of Central Italy, who bear a pro- 
minent part in early Roman history. Their territory 
was comprised within the limits of Latium as that 
name was employed at a late period, and under tba 
Roman Empire ; but there is no doubt that the 
Volscians were originally a distinct people from the 
Latins, with whom, indeed, they were ehnoet always 
on terms of hostility. On the other hand they ap- 
pear as constantly in alliance with the Acquit and 
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there is little doubt that these two nations were kin- 
dred races, though always distinguished from each 
another aa two separate }>eoples. We have no state- 
ment in any ancient writer as to the ethnic origin or 
affinities of the Volsciana, and are left almost wholly 
to conjecture on the subject But the remains of the 
language, few and scanty as they are, afford neverthe- 
less the safest foundation on which to rest our theories; 
and these lead us to regard the Volecians as a branch 
of the same family with the Umhi ian.s and Oscam, who 
funned the aboriginal population of the mountain 
tracts of Central Italy. It would appear, indeed, as 
if they were more closely connected with the Um- 
brian* than either the Sabines aud their Sabelluui 
offshoots, or the Oscans properly so called , it is 
probable, therefore, that the VoUcuns had separated 
at a sull earlier period fn*m the main stork of the 
Umbrian race. (Mommsen, Voter- 1 tai DiuleJU. pp. 
319 — 326 ; Sclmegler, Kom. Gt»ch. vol. i. p. 178.) 
The only notice of tUeir language that occurs in 
Roman authors, also points to it distinctly as different 
from Os can (Tit ini us, op. Feet. v. Oiuann, p. 189), 
though the difference was undoubtedly that of two 
cognate dialects, not of two radically distinct lan- 
guage*!. 

When the Volscians first appear in Roman history, 
it is as a powerful and warlike nation, who were 
already established iu the pemsiun of the greater 
part at least of the lerrit*»ry whn h they suWquently 
occ upied. Their exact limits are not, indeed, to be 
determined with accuracy ; aik! it is probable that 
they underwent omaiderable fluctuations during thrir 


Bnt the dissolution of the power of Tarquin, and 
the loss of the supremacy of Rome over the Latins 
sewn to have allowed the Vobcians to regain their 
former superiority ; and though the chronology 0 f 
the earliest years of the Republic is hopeless: 
fusel, we seem to discern clearly that it was the in 
creasing pressure of the Volsciaos and their allies 
the Aequians upon the Latins that caused the latter 
f**oplo to conclude the celebrated treaty with Rune 
under Sp. Cassius, n. c. 493, which became tlie 
dation of the permanent relation between the two 
states. (Liv. ii. 33 ; Dionys. vi. 95.) According 
t*> the receive*! annals, the wars with the Vohc»n& 
had already recommencrd prior to this period, but 
almoat immediately afterwards occurs the great and 
sudden development of their power which u j>pre- 
sented in a legendary form in the history of ('orio- 
lanus. Whatever may have been the origin .,f 
legend, and however im possible it is to receive it ' h \ 
historically true, there is no doubt ihat it has a i lV . 
torica) foundation in the fact tiiat many of the 1 ,i in 
cities at this period fell successive ! y mto the pm, r 
of the Volscians and their alhfa tbr Aeg oiais ; oj,.. 
tlie two lines of advance, ao singul.-rly mixwi up ,> 
the received narrative of the war, whah reprasenu . . 
thi e*e conquests as made in a single campaign, ;« i 
to represent dtaTmclly ihe two separate rtu-x oj . » . 
quests by wliirb lh* two nations would re&pectiv* v 
ptw» on towards Rome. (Kivbuhr, vuL ii. pj. </,. 
259: SrhwegUsr, Horn G<*rk. vol, iu pp. 274. ‘j ; j ■* 
It is int|*na«iible here to give more than a vm bi id 
outline of the long series vt wars with tlie Voiwmiii 


kng wars with the Latin* and Juxnami. But there 
seems no doubt that from a very early jewel thoT 
held the whole of the detach'd muutitain group 
JS. of the TcJerus (.Sr«.«v*), termed by iimSrrn geo- 
graphers tJi« Afon/i fajmti, t^efiirr with tin? * alley 
of the Idris, and the nywiuiam district of Arprnurn, 
tag, and Arias. Baude* this they were certamSy 
masters at one time of the plains extending from the 
Vobcian Apenmae* to th»* *ea, including the I*omp- 
tiM Idarshes and the feruie trait that bonders on 
them Thi* tract tb*y had, according to Cato, arrested 
from the Abongrxfe, wi,*> *«•** its earliest pw»au»ort 
(Cato op /Yisctri*. v p ). 

The first mention of the Votsdao* in Roman his- 
tory is in tlie reign of the second Tarquin, when they 
appear aa a numeruna and warlike people. It U 
dmr that ii w m the great extension of the Roman 
power under its last king (which nraat undoubtedly 
be admitted as a historical fact), and the supremacy 
which he had assumed over the Latin League, that 
first brought him into collision with the Vidacuuta. 
According to the received history he marched into 
their country and took their capital city. Sues** Ro- 
me* ia, by assault, (Llv. I 53 ; Diony*. iv. 50 ; 
6ic. de He p, ii. 24.) The tradition that it was the 

r » there obtained which enabled him to bniM 
Capital at Rome, sufficiently proves the belief 
In the great power and wealth of the VoUcian* 
at thi* early period ; and the foundation of the 
two colonic* of Cinwdi and %nia, both of which an* 
expressly ascribed to Tarquin, was doubtless intended 
to secure his mxmt coaqncwi*, end to impose a perma- 
nent check on the extenstai of the Volsdan power. 
It i» evident, moreover, from the first treaty with 
Carthage, pr e serv ed to ue by Polybius (iti. 22), that 
the important cities of Autism and Tarratina, m 
well as Ciroeii, were at this time subject to Tamuto, 
and ciHiU not* than***, have been m the hands of 
the Videciana. 


j wh*ch occupy aa prominent a place in tlie «uh Ins. 
i fory U !£..»<« (nr a period of nearly two centum 1 '. 
! Little hi'torval ran b«‘ .UacW, to the dctu-N 
j of these war* a* they were preened av tht'amul.'!-. 
who wire copied by Livy ami Dionysius ; au<i it 
belongs to the historian of Rome to endeavour to dis- 
pel their omtfusiun and reconcile their di^crepanru v 
But in a general point of view they may bo dividul 
(as remarked by Niebuhr^ into four periods. The 
first of these would rompriee the wars down to n » . 
459, a few yean preceding the fh'ceinvirate, m- 
cUuling the rvnqueet* ascribed to CunoLinus, and 
would mxmxi to have been the period when the \ ul- 
srians were al the height of their power. The flecmid 
rx tends from a. a 459 to 431, when the dictator A. 
IWumius Tuhertos is represented us gaining a vic- 
tory over the allied fart** of the Voiscian# ard Ac 
qujane (Liv. hr. 29—29), which appears to have bwn 
really an important suowes, and proved in a manner 
the turning point in the long struggle between the 
two natkma From this time till the capture of Bou» 
by the Gauls (*. o. 390) the wart with the \d- 
sdaite and Aequiam assume a new character ; the 
tide bad turned, and we find the Romans and their 
allies recovering one after another the towns which ha 
fallen Into the hands of their enemies- Thus U- 
btcuni and Bok wen regained in u-o. 418 and 4»4, 
and Kenmtinum, a Hemiean city, but which W 
been taken by the Vohdans, was sgsln wrested 
them in B. c. 413. (Ur. W. 47, 4#. SI.) 
frontiw fortnwca of Vnrngo and CnrwWwn 
imleedi taken and retaken; but the capture « A 
or larracina in B. C. 899 , which from that per 

* U in worth; of noth* lh«t Antiuin, «h«j' •* 
tl» cournienoMMOt of tht VmbUc nj’P*" 

Utin city, or at least at subject to the dUF^ 
of liwi,^ ■■ found at ih* ««; ooth—k of tf>— w 
alrowl; In tbo bead* of tb» V«hota». 
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continued constantly in the hands of tlie Rom a hr 
most have been a severe blow to the power o! the 
VoNcians, and may be considered as marking an era 
j n their decline. Throughout this period it is re- 
markable that Antiuui, gaw\»f the most powerful 
cities of tbe Volscians, continued to be on peaceful 
terms with Rome ; the war was carried on almost 
exclusively upon the HE. frontier of the Volscians, 
where they were supported by the Asians, and 
Kcetra was the city which appears to have taken the 
lead in it 

The capture of Rome by the Gauls marks the 
imuniencemcnt of the fourth period oi theVoisciiin 
Wats. It i.s probable that their Aeqtiiart allies nul 
ft* red severely from the same invasion of the bare* 
nans that had so nearly proved the destruction ot 
Rome [AhQri], an l the Volscians who adjo»* 
their frontier, may Lave bliaral in the same diuM-r 
Rut on the other hand, Antiurn, which was evidoi.il; 
at t h it jieriod a pow< rful city, suddenly broke of? 
l"endly relation® with Rome ; and during a period of 
neatly 13 years (n.r. 386— >374). we find ih« \ .*« 
‘ei*ns engaged in almost perpetual hostilities sr 1 
Ruin*. m win. U tins Autiates uniformly took ti-»- 
Iwid. 1 he mui X war was now traiwibrrod from the 
A-ijuinu trontier to the oouthern foot of the Alban 
lolls : and the towns .d Vehitae and Satricum a ere 
t:il;i*n and retaken by the Volscians and Ri:ii»n*. 
N>*n after tbe conclusion of peace with the AntuiU*s 
we hoar tor the first time of Pnvernuin, as engaging 
in hostility with Rome, n. c. 358, and it is remark- 
at'li' that it cot ncs forward single-handed. Indeed. >f 
tl’ioe lind evei been any political league or bona "t 
uinon among the Volseian rine.s, it would seem to 
haw- U-en by llm* tune completely broken up The 
Annate* a ain appear repeatedly in arm* , and when 
lit leng'.ti the gene* <tl detection ot the Latins ami t'am- 
j anmus broke out in ». c. 340, they were among the 
tsrni to j.»ui the enemies of Rome, and laid waste tlie 
W hole sea-roast of LaUum, almost to the walls of (Mia. 
Rut they shared in the defeat of the Latin armies. 
L'lh at Pedum and on the Astura : Aiituun itself 


under the protection of Rome, for security against 
tiieir common enemy. It seems certain, at all events, 
that before the close of the Second Samnite War 
(b. c. 304), the whole of the Volsciaa people had 
submitted to the authority of Rome^ and been ad- 
mitted to the privileges of Roman citizens. 

From tins time their name disappears from his- 
tory, Their territory was comprised under tlie 
general appellation of Latmm, and th<* Vol&cian 
people were merged in the g rc-fit mass of the Roman 
j ratize ns. (Strab. v. p> . 22S. 231 ; Plin. iii. 5. a 9 ; 

; ( ’ic . pru Bath. 13.) Rut a i mb* and simple mountain- 
I u*uide would be naturally /u* of their customs 
u. i. traditions ; and it i. ileai. I t .mi th* 1 manner in 
, “ ch du venal incidentally aliudes to it, that even 

^ the Roman Empire, the name of the Volscia ns 
v>as by ii* ■ means isxtiwi or forgotten in tlie portion 
j wi Central Italy which w*s still occupied by their 
i descendant*. (Juv. Sat. vm 24a.) 
i I tie physical geography . t the land of the Volscians 
; "^1 b*' l‘>und iWribed in the article Latium. Of 
t fit peculiar charai tcia of tiio people theiusel cea, or 
c oty nation 41 customs or institution# that dis- 
1 mgimhed them from tlieir Latin neighbours, we 
I know absolutely nothing. Their hist<--y is a record 
! only of the long struggle which they maintained 
against the Roman power, and of the steps which led to 
| their ultmute subjugation. This is the only memory 
that ha» been trausmitt'wl to us, ot a people that was 
for so long a period the most formidable rival of tlio 
j Human Republic. [E. H. Ik] 

j VOLSINIENSIS LACUS (tj wept Ouo\ owiovs 
j snub v. p. 226: Latjo di Bolsena), a con- 

bidciabie lake oi Ktinria, scai rely inferior in size 
j to that of TniMincne. it took its name from the 
i town of Vuls.mii, which sL«»d on its NE. shore j 
* but it was also sometimes called Lacus Tarquini- 
ensib, as its western side adjoined the territory 
of Tarquimi. (Plm. ii. 96.) Notwithstanding its 
great size, It is probable, from the nature of tbe sur- 
rounding lulls and rocks, that, it is tlie crater of an 
extinct volcano (Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. p. 514). 


was taken, and received a colony of Homans witbm 
its walls, but at the same time the citizen?* thein- 
wlves were admitted t<- tlie Human franchise. (Liv. 
viii. 14.) The people of hundi and Forunae, both of 
them probably Volscian cities, received the Roman 
franchise at the same time, and Tarracina was soon 
after occupied with a Roman colony. The Priveniates 
alone ventured owe more to provoke tlie hostility of 
the Homans in n.c. 327, but were severely punishod, 
and their city was taken by the consul C. Plautius. 
Nevertheless, the inhabitants were admitted to the 
Roman Civitas ; at first, indeed, without the right of 
suffrage, but they soon afterwards obtained the full 
franchise, and were enrolled in the Ufentine tribe. 
The greater part of the Yolscians, however, was in- 
cluded in the Pumptiiw tribe. 

Of the fate of tlie cities that were situated on the 
borders of tlie valley of the Treru«, or in that of the 
Idris, we have scarcely any information ; but there is 
reason to suppose that while the Auliatoa and their 
neighbours were engaged in hostilities with Home, 
the Volscians of Die interior were on tlieir side fully 
occupied with opposing the advance of the Samnite#. 
Nor were their efforts in all cases successful. We 
know that both Arpinurn and Fregellae had been 
wrested from the Volscians by the Samnites, before 
the Romans made thoir appearance in the contest 
(Idv. viii. 23, ix. 44), and it is probable that the 
other cities of the Volscians readily took shelter 


In this lake the ri\cr Malta has its source, it 
abounded in fish, ami its sedgy shores harboured 
large quantities of water-fowl, with which articles it 
supplied the Homan markets. (Strab. 1. c.; Colum. 
viii. 16 ) It contained two islands, of which, as wall 
as of the lake itself, wonderful stories were related 
by the ancients. They were remarked to be ever 
changing their forms (Plin. lc.\ and on one occasion 
during the (Second Punic War its waters are said to 
have flowed with blood. (Liv. xxvii. 23.) The 
shores of the lake were noted for their quarries. 
(Plin. xxxv i. 22. a. 49.) In a castle on one of the 
islands queen Amalasontha was murdered by order of 
her husband Theodatua. (Procop. B. Goth. i. c. 4, 
p. 23. ed. Bonn.) [T. H. D.] 

VOLSINII or VULSINII (OtJoAaiwot, Strab. v. 
p. 226; Oiokaiviov, Ptol. iii. I. § 50: Bolsena), an 
ancient city of Etruria, situated on the shore of a 
lake of the same name (Lacus Volsiniensia), and on 
the Via Clodia, between Clusium and Forum Cassii. 
{I tin. Ant. p. 286; Tab. Peut.) But in treating of 
Volsii.il we must distinguish between the Etruscan 
ami the Roman city. We know that the anownt 
town lay on a steep height (Zonaras, Aim. viii. 7 ; of. 
Arwtot. Mir. Awe. 96) ; while Bolsena, the wpreseo- 
tativo of the Homan Volsini, is situated in the plain. 
There is considerable difference of opinion as to 
where this height should be sought. Abakan (JfA- 
telitalie it, p. 34, seq.) looks for it ut Monte Fiasco**, 
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at tae southern extremity of the lain; wliilst MUller 
( Etmskm % i. p. 451) seeks it at Orvieto , and ad- 
duces the name of that place=Urba Vet os, “ the 
old city,” as an armament in favour of his view; 
but Mr. Dennis ( Etruria t vol. i. p. 508) is of 
opinion that there is no reason to believe that it was 
so far from the Roman town, and that it lay on the 
summit of the hill, above the amphitheatre at Bol - 
sena, at a spot called fl Piazsano. He adduces in 
support of this hypothesis the existence of a good 
deal of broken pottery there, and of a few caves in 
the cliffs below. 

Volsinii appears to have been one of the most 
powerful cities of Etruria, and was doubtless one of 
the 12 which formed the Etruscan confederation, as 
Volsiuii is d-signated by Livy (x. 37) and Valerius 
Maximus (ix. 1. extern. 2) as one of the “ capita 
Etruriae." It is described by Juvenal (Lii. 191) as 
seated among well- wooded hills. 

We do not hear of Volsinii in history till after the 
fall of Yeii. It is possible that the success of the 
Human anus may liave excited the alarm and jea- 
lousy of the VolitinienseH, as their situation might 
render them the next victims of Roman ambition. 
At all events, the Volflinienses, in conjunction with 
the Salpinates. taking advantage of a famine and 
pestilence which had desolated Rome, made incur- 
sions into the Roman territory in n. c. 391. Bnt 
they were easily beaten : 8000 of them were made 
prisoner^, and they wppp glad to purchase a twenty 
years’ truce on condition of restoring the booty 
they had taken, and furnishing the pay of the Roman 
army for a twelvemonth. (Lie. v. 31, 32.) 

We do not again hear of Volsinii tih the year 
n. c. 310, when, in common with the rmt of the 
Etruscan cities, except Arretium. they took part in 
the aiege of Sutrmm, a city in alliance with Rome. 
(Liv. **- 32.) This war waa terminated hr the de- 
feat d the Etruscans at lake Vadimo, the first fatal 
sbork to their power. ( lb . 39.) Three years after- 
wards we find the consul P. Deritw Mua capturing 
irf the Vokinian fortresses, (fb. 41.) In 
295, I.. Post urn jus Megellos ravaged their territory 
and defeated them under the wall* of their own city, 
slaying 2800 at them; tn cotmeqoence of which they, 
together with Premia and Arretium, were glad to 
purchase a forty yean' peace by the payment of a 
Wry fine. (Id. x. 37.) more than fourteen 
years, however, had elapsed, when, with their allies 
the Vulciente they again took up arms against 
Krone. But this attempt ended apparently in their 
final subjugation in is. C. 280. (Lit. Ep. xi.; Fait 
Pttny (xxxiv. 7. ft. 16) retaiU an absurd 
story, taken from a Greek writer railed Metrodoata 
Wpsioft, that the object of the Romans in capturing 
Votsmii was to make themselves nutter* of 2000 
statues which it contained. The story, however, 
suffices to show that the VoWmians bad attained to 
a great pitch of wealth, luxury, and art. This is 
confirmed by Valerios Maximus (4 e.% who also 
adds that this luxury was the cause of their ruin, 
by making them so indolent and effeminate that 
they at length suffered the management of their 
commonwaalih to he usurped by slave*. From ibis 
degrading tyranny they were rescued by the Ro- 
mans. (Flor. I. 21 ; Zonaras, L e.; A. Victor, Far, 
lUmtr. 36 ; Ores, It. 5.) 

The Romans, when they to *k Voklnii, rased the 
town, sad compelled the inhabitant*, as we hare 
already Intimated, to migrate to another spot, (Jfio* 
usias, L c) This ooeoe d, or Roman, Vdaiuu mu* 


tinued to exist under the Empire. It was the birth, 
place of Sejauus, the minister and favourite of 
Tiberius. (Tac. Atm. iv. 1, vi. 8.) Juvenal ( x> 
74) tliudee to this circumstance when he considers 
the fortunes of Sejanus as dependent on the fa\ our 
of Nuraia, or Norsk, an Etruscan goddess much 
worshipped at Volsinii, into whose temple there, aa 
in that of Jupiter Capitolinas at Rome, a nail 
annually driven to mark the years. (Liv. vii. g. 
Tertull. Apoi. 24.) According to Pliny, VolsimJ 
was the scene of some supernatural occurrences. 
He records (ii. 54) that lightning was drawi, 
down from heaven by king Poreenna to destroy a 
monster called Volta that was ravaging its territory. 
Even the commonplace invention of hand* nulls] 
ascribed to this city, is embellished with tbe tradi- 
tional prodigy that some of them turned of them, 
selves ! (Id. xxxvi. 18. s. 29.) Indeed, in the wuolc 
intercourse of the Romans with tbe Etruscans, we 
see tbe ignorant wonder excited by a cultivated 
people in their semi-harbarou* conquerors. 

From what ha* been already ?aid it may be ir>. 
ferred that we should look in vaiu fur any traces 
the Etruscan Volsinii. Of the Roman city, howerer, 
some remains are still extant at BoUcm. T„ 


must remai kabln are tluwe of a temple tiie 
Florence gate, vulgarly called Tempio di Sonin. 
But the remains are of Roman work; ami the rt.d 
temple of that goddere most probably stood in tie 
Etruvcan city. The amphitheatre is small and 
a complete ruin. Besides these there are the re- 
main* of some baths, cippi, sepulchral tablets, a 
Hareuphagu** with teliefa representing the triumph of 
Bareli Ac. 

For tbe coins of Volsinii, see MUller, Etnukrr, 


vol. i. pp 324,333: for iu history, &c, Adam., 
Sit/ria di ; Drunk, Etruria , vol.i ; Abeken, 

Mtitrl italic*. [T. II. !>.] 

VOLTUMXAK FAXUM[Fasum Voltumn vk]. 
VOLHHILIAM. fVou'iuua.] 

VOLUB1MS (OdoAredUfx, PtoL ir. 1. $ 14), a 
town uf Mauretania TittgiUua, seated on the river 
Suhur, aud on the road frron Tocohwida to Tinpis, 
from the former of which places it was only 4 miles 
distant, (/tin. Ant. p. 23.) It lay 35 miles SK. 
ran lianas*, and the same distance from the const. 
[PUn. v. 1. a. I; Mela, iiL 10.) It was a Roman 
adroiy (Ilia. Ant. 1. e.) and a pR*** rf • WM * nl " 
fwrtanca. Ptolemy call* the inliabitanUi of the #ur- 
\Kunding district, YotubHiani (OtJoAeofiAiarei, iv. 
1. $ 10). In the time yf Leo Afncanus (p. »79, 
id. Lorebaoh) it was a drear ed town between Fr* 
md Mtqumt*, bearing the name of Vtffl or Gw 
*£, the walk of which ware 6 Julian mile* m cir- 
cumference. That iwsilh« is now occupied by the 
own ofZumtat-MtduDrm, on mount Zarhon. A 
irons distance to the NW. are the tw* f 

Kaur Forum (Phareoh’ft ; 

men prion* ; but to what ancient «ty thqr |Won« 
m known. (Cf. Maowrt, x. pu 11 p 48« i * 

I<hm 3, p. SS , Wlmmr, OmMk M ^ L 

^ VOLUCE (proUbly 

i M), 4 town of tb« hi 

un Um nml fnm Arturi* •* °" aX 


W J£Wfl2SSi^ 

x VahxAa, u4 Cmtmmr. i . # 

TOLUKT1I (OH»*rrm, JM- “-.f J D 'i 
pi* on tiw E. «■* HJhie*. !• i’ 
iOLUSTA'IUL [Cam*o*u 



VOMANUS. 

VOMANUS (Vomano), a river of Picenutn, which 
rises in the lofty group of the Apennines now known 
as the Gran Sasso & Italia, and flow* into the 
Adriatic, after passing within a few miles to the N. 
of the city of Adria {Atri), ^s|ta name is mentioned 
by Pliny only (iii. 13. § ltf). [B. H. B.] 

VORDENSES, in Gallia Narbonensiw, an ethnic 
name which occurs in an inscription found at Apl, 
the aite of Apta Julia [Apta Julia]. The in- 
scription states that the “ Vord prises pagan i ** de- 
dicate this monument to their patronus, who is 
designated “imvir" of the Colonia Apta. The 
place ia supposed to be Gardes, which W contiguous 
to the diocese of Apt, and in that ot CnraiUon, Tb* 
change of Vord into Gord is easily explained. [V'a 
riNci’M.] (D’Anville Notice, ) [G. L.] i 

VOKEDA, a town of the Brigantes in Britan * < f 
Romana, on the read from Catamcton tr> Luru- ! 
vadium. {Itin. Ank p. 467.) It is variously tdm j 
with Old jVnt'tth, Whelp Cattle, and CV'iZ j 
IHUb. By the Geogr. Bat. (v. 31) it is called 
Beveda. [T.H.D.] 1 

VOBOA'NiUM (ObopyLriovX in GmIIui Lugdi: , 
nensia, the capital of the Qstwnii [OmibmiT, a 
Celtic people m the north-west part of Bretagn*- 
(PtoL ii. 8 § ft). This wn it, to be the- i 
place as the Vorginum »f the Table, and it uproar* 
on a route which leads from the capital ot l lie 1 
Nam notes through the capital of the Veneti, and j 
ends on the const at (iesocribate, or G«wbrivate, as 
some wnuld write it. Between the capital of the j 
Veneti and Vorginum is Sul id, supposed to be at the j 
junction of the Suel and the Blavet [Si us]. 
From Sulis to Vorginum the distance ia marked | 
xxiiii,, and this brings us to a place named j 
Knrhez (TVAnville). But all this is very un- 
certain. Others fix Vorginum at a place named 
Curmene [G. L.J 

YOKO'GIUM, in Gallia, is placed in the table on 
a road from Augustonemetum ( Clermont Ferrand) 
through Aquae Calidae ( Vichy) t > Ariolica (A rritfi). | 
The distance is marked viii. from Aquae Calidae, 
and xiiii. from Vorogium to Ariolica. There is a 
place named Vourotur, which is the same name as 
Vorogium. Vottroux is near the sinal 1 town of 
Varennes . and somewhat nearer to the banks of the 
Allier. The direct distance from the springs of 
Vichy to Varmnes is somewhat less than the Itin. 
distance of viii. Guilic leagues, but the 8 leagues are 
not more than we may assign to the distance from 
Vichy to Fare jutes along the river. But the Itin. 
distance from Vorogium to Ariolica is somewhat too 
large compared with the real distance. (D’Anville, 
Notice, (re.) [G. L.] 

VOS ALIA. [Vorava.] 

VOSAVA or VOSAVIA, m North Gallia, is 
placed by the Table oil the Roman road along the 
west bank of the Rhine, and between Bontobrice or 
Baudobrica {Bop part) [Baudobhica] and Bin- 
gium {Bingen). It stands half-way between these 
places and at the distance of vim. Vosava is Oher- 
wesel on the Rhine, north of Bingen; and it is 
almost certain, as D’Anville BUgges’a, that the name 
18 erroneously written in the Table, and that it 
ahouid be Voealia. [G.L.] 

V(PSEGUS {Vogesen, Vasgau, Vosges). The 
form Voeegus has better authority than Vogesus 
(Schneldof’s Caesar, B. G. iv. 10) ; and the modem 
name also is ia favour of the form Voeegus. Lucan 
jj sometimes quoted as authority for the form 
Vogesus: 
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“Castraque quae Vogesi curvam super ardua rupem 
Puguaces pictis eohibebant Lingonas arm is.” 

(PharsaL L 997.) 

Tin* name is B ctr/jKor in the Greek vewton of the 
Commentaries. 

Caesar Says that the Mosa (Mobs) rises in the 
Vosegus, by which he means that the hills in which 
the Maas lien belong to the Vosges . But he says 
no more of this range. The battle with Ariovjotns, 
b. c. 58, was fought between the southern extremity 
of the Vosges and the Rhine, but Caesar (JR. G. 
i. 43, 48) gives no name to the range under which 
Armvisttus encamped in tin* great plain between the 
I vfges and the Rhine. D'AnvtHe < ^serves that 

inscription in honour of tne god Voeegus was 
„* flind at Berg-Zabem cm ti e confines of Alsace and 
Hie PaUittkate, which proves that the name Voeegus 
extruded far as that place. It seems likely that 
the name was given to the whole range now called 
Vosges, winch may be considered as extending from 
th- depression in which ia formed the canal of the 
Rhone and Rhine , between Befort and A ithirch, 
to the bend of the Rhine between Maine and 
Bingen, a distance of above 170 miles. The range 
; of the Vosges is parallel to the Rhino. The hilly 
! country of the Fauci Ucs in which the Maas rises 
is west of the Hinge to which the name of Vosges 
is now given. The Vosges are partly in Franco, 
and partly in Rhenish Bavaria and Hesse Darm- 
stadt 

The territory of the Seqnani originally extended 
to the Rhine, and the southern part of the Vosges 
was therefore included in their limits. North of the 
Sequ&ni and west of the Vosges were the Leuci and 
Mediomatrici ; and east of the Vosges and between 
the Vosges and the Rhine were the Rauraci, Tnboci, 
Nemetes, Vangiones, and Caracates. 

In the Table the Silva Vosagus is marked as a a 
long forest on the west side of the Rhine. Pliny 
(xvi. 39) alio speaks of the range of the Vosegus 
as containing timber. [G. L.] 

UR, a castle of the Persians mentioned by Ammi- 
anus Marcelhnus (xxv. 8), in his account of the war 
between Julian and the Persians. It must have 
been situated in Mesopotamia, at no great distance 
from Hatra {Al-Hathr). It has been generally 
supposed that Ur is the same place as that men- 
tioned in Genesis (xi. 28); but the recent researches 
of Colonel Rawlinson have demonstrated that the Ur 
whence Abraham started was situated in the S. part 
of Babylonia, at a place now called Muqehcr. 
{Joum Ray. As. Soc. 1855.) [V.] 

URANOTOLIS {Ovpa»6vo\is), a town in the 
peuinsula Acte of Chalcidice in Macedonia, of which 
we know nothing, except that it wa& founded by Alex- 
arch us, the brother of Cassander, king of Maoedonia 
(Athen. iii. p. 98; Plin. iv. 10. s. 17). As Pliny 
does not mention Ssne in his list of the towns of 
Acte, it has been conjectured by Leake that Urano- 
polis occupied the site of Sane. ( Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 149.) 

URAN0T0L.IS {Olpav6iro\t$), a town of Pi- 
sidia, in the district of Cabalia, to the north-west of 
Term ess us, and south-east of Isionda. (PtuL v, 5. 

6 6) [L. S»] 

8 URBA, a town of Gallia, in the territory of the 
Helvetil It is placed in the Antonine Itin. be. 
tween Lacus Lausoniue and Arioliea [Amolica], 
xviii. - from Lacus Laueonius and xxiih. from Ario- 
lica. Urba is Orbe in the Swiss Canton Wwdt at 
Pays de Vaud, on the road from the Lake of Netf- 
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tMtel to the Lake of Geneva^ aud on a hill nearly b. 18.) It was situated on a hill above the valley 
surrounded by the river Orhe. [G. L.] of the Flusor ( Chienti), about 2 miles from the 

URBAN A COLONIA, mentioned by Pliny only right bank of that river, and 7 miles E. of Talent*, 
(xiv. 6. s. 8), was a colony founded by Sulla in a nura. The testimony of Pliny to its municipal rank 
part of the territory of Capua, adjoining the Faler- is confirmed hy the Liber Cohmiaram, which men 
nos ager. From its name it would appear probable tions the “ ager Urbis Salviensis,” as well as by an 
that it was a colony of citizens from Koine itself, who inscription (Lib. Col p. 226 ; Orell. Inter. 1870) 
were settled by the dictator in this fertile district, and it seems to have been a flourishing town until it 
It is doubtful whether there ever was a town of the woe taken and destroyed by Alaric, a calamity f ro ,„ 
name, as no allusion is found to it as such, and the which it never recovered, so that it still lay in 
district itself was reunited to that of Capua before in the time of Procopius. (Procop. B. G, ij # , 
the time of Pliny. (Pliu. L c.; Zutr.pt, de CoL Dante also notices it in the 18th century a s . 
P- 252.) [K. H. B.] plcte ruins (Bar. xvi. 73); but the name luwalwa Vs 

URBATE, a place in Lower Pannonia, on the ounived, and is still attached to the iinxlcm />/'*_ 
road from Siscia to Sinniuin (ft Ant. p. 208; taejlia y which is, however, a mors village, deu-m) ( .„ 
Tab. Prut.); its exact site is unknown. [L. i\] «n A lacxrata. The Itineraries give two lines 0 f 

UKBLACA, a town of the Oltibori, in Hispania , crossroads which passed through Urbe Sslvu tiin 
Tarraconensis. (Itm. Ant. p. 447 ) Probably the one from Septcmpeda (S. Stmermo) to 1 inniui, 
Urbicua of Livy (xl. 16). Variously identified (fVrnuo), the other from Auxunum liirough Jdojiu 
with Alharochts , Cfcvti, *nd Mima [T.H. !>.] aod Urha Salvia to Asculuro. (I tin. Ant ‘ «. yn 

UKBIGEXUS PAGUS. [Hklveth, Vol. 1. Tab, PtuL) - fE. H. B ] ' 

p. 1041.] ^ LRBS VETUS (Orvitto), a city <if Etruria ruT. 

> UKfilNUM (OupGlrov), was the name of two tioned by Pa ulus Oiaronus (Hist Ltwg. iv. S3) t„ 
cities or municipal towns of Umbria, situated within get her witli Balneum liegi* (Bagno r* a) in tlw nan:- 
a sliort distance of each other, which were disttn- wighbourtmud. No mention of eitlier name uevni ^ 
fT“‘fhed by tlie epithets Hortense and MoUurouoe. in any writer before the fall of the Roman Empire, 
(Pliu. iii. 14. a. 19.) but it is probable that the Urbireutum (OvygifoTor) 

1. Urbis cm Uoutkxbk (U rhino), apparently of Procopius, which figures in the Gothic Ware ah v 

the more considerable ot the two, and for that reason fortrms of some importance, is the same pW as 
frequently called simply Urbinutn, was situated on a the Urbe Vrtus of P. Dtaconus. (Procop.ll 6,n ail j 
hill between the valleys of the Metaurus and the There is no ckmlit that toe modern name uf (Pruio w 
Pisaurus (Poylia) 7 rather more than 20 miles from derived from Urbs Veins; but the latter is evkieutlv 
the Adriatic. It is mentioned by Pitny among the an appellation given in Late limes, and it is doubtful 
municipal towns of Umbria, and in incidentally no- what was the original name of the city thus dcsig- 
ticed by Tacitus as the place where F.tbitw Vale ns, nated. Niebuhr supposes it be Salpinum, notiml 
the general of Vitelhus, w»» put to death, in a.i>. by Idry in n. c. 389 (Liv. v. 31 ; Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
69, after he had fallen into the bands of the generals p. 493) [Salims tm], while Italian antiquaries in 
id Vespasian. (Tac. Hist iii. 62.) Its municipal general identify it with Herbanum. [Hbrbasum.] 
raqk is confirmed by numerous inscriptions, whjch But both suggestions are mere conjecluros. [ K. H. B ] 
prove R to have been a town of some importance. URCEHA (Otyswra or Ofy»r<u<ra, Pt«l u. 6 § 
(Orell. Inter. 3714; Cniter, Inter, p. 387. 8. p 392. 58), a town of the Oeltiberi in Hi»p*nia Tanram- 

1. Ac.) Procopius also notice* it during the Gothic netm*. According to some, tlie nRdmi Be queen, 
Wars, and correctly describe* it as situated ou a »hiKt others identify it with Veto or Orya*. (Onus 
steep ami lofty lull; it was at that time a strong in p. 212.) [T. II. 1> ] 

fortress, but was besieged and taken by KeUnartu* in UHCl (Pliu. iii. 3. a. 4; Ptol. »■ b- § 14), 

A. D. 538. (Pnx»p. Ii. G. ii. 19.) From this Uuw a town ot the liastoUni in Uisjiania T»rr*coi>enu.\ 
it seems to liars continued to be a place of consider- on tlie borders of Ksetka, or according to nnotlicr 
atkm, and in the middle ages became the seat of go- boundary line, which makes the latter reach * 
verument of a race of independent dukes. It is stiU far as Barca, in Baetiea itself, on a bey i»m*l 
a considerable city, and one of the capitals of tlie after it, aud on (he road from Castulo to Mtlsca. 
delegation of U rhino and Petaro, but ha» no remains (Mels, ii. 6, where the editions incorrectly have 
of antiquity, except the inscription* above noticed. Uni and Virgi ; Id*. AuL p 404.) Variably 

2. UftBUtu* MtCTAUKRactut (Urbawia), was si- identified with Abrw ao, Puerto de A<j*ua*> 

tuatod, as its name imports, in the valley of the and AUodm. Ukert, however (ii. pL t P- 352), 

Hetaurus, m the right bank of the river, alxtut 6 would seek it in the neighbourhood of dfc* 1 - 

miles below S. Angelo m Vttdo (Tifernuui Metau- ria. [T.H. D-] 

refine), and 9 from Urbim*. Its munkipoi rank is UBC1TANU8 8INUR, s small bajr eiUicr ou tb*- v 
attested by an imenpuun, in which the mhahitants coast of Hispama Tarmoooensis or in Baetiea, l 
are termed Urvinatas Mataumises, as well as by Pliny after the town of l rci. It was separated by 
(Gruter, Inter, p. 463. 4; Plin. iii 14. s. 19), but I^omostorium Charidemi from the Sinus Mhmpiu 
it seems never to have been a place of much import- on the E. (Mela, li. 6.) Now the bay « A 
ance. In the middle ages it fell into complete decay, maria. [*• u 

and was replaced by a village called CatUt Durant*. UUGAO, a town in Hispank Baelwa, « t > 
whfcli, in 1625, was enlarged and raised to the dig- road from Corduba to Castulo (Itm. Ant. p. 4 ;» 
nity of a city by Urban VIIL, from whom it l derives with (he somsino of Alto, (Ptfn. ik I* 

its prraent natne «f t/rimma. (Cluver . /rid. p. 620 ; the edttkaia of the Itinerary it it cailsd 

Baropoldi, Viz. Tup . nd. hi . p 1278.) [E. H. B.J and Vircso; and according to inacriptsonn «* » 

CRB8 SALVIA SaAotda, Pt«L iu. I. § (wall*. 3, ccxllii. 6), U was a 

52 : Eth. Urbis Salvieoris w Urbisalvienaie ; Utbitag* the name of Albania Urgavonense. 

*“). * town of Pkwntun, incnUoood by Pliny among bably Arjona. (CL Moraks, AuL to 74s 
the municipal towns of that district. (PUn. iii, 13. Etp. Sapr. aii. p. 379.) L 1 * **' 
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URGO. [Gorgona.] 

URIA. [Hyrium.1 
U'RIA LACUS. [Ahtolia, p. 64, a.] 

UKIAS SINUS. [Apujlia.] 

UKISIUM (/£ Hkr. p.,5<H0, a town in Thrace, 
on the road between TarpoHizu* and Itcrgule : ac- 
cording to Beichard it correspond* to the modern 
Alpiulior A I puli | bat according to Lapic, to Kirk- 
Kdissia. [J. R.] 

URTUM (Otfpior. Ptol. ii. 4. § 12). 1. A town 

in Hispania Baolica, on the borders of Lusitania-, 
according to Reichard, now Torre del Oro. 

2. A river in Hispania Haetica, between the 
Baetm and the Anas, wliich entered the sea near 
the town just named. (Plin. til 1. «. 3.) .Now 
tlie TuUo. [T. H D,] 

URPANUS, a email river of Paunonia, a tribal; 
of the Savus, ia now called the Vcrtnuz. (PI in. ■» 
28 ; Tab. Pen ft,, where it is called Urbas.) [L. p- j 
FKSI IMM»MONT*>KlUM. [tiARtuxiA.] 

URSO (O tjfHrmr, Strab. iii. p. 141), a strong 
mountain town in Hiispania Bantica, the lust iefur 
of the It was a Roman rulonv. ri ’ 

the surname of thniua Urbanormn, and wa* i 
the jurisdiction of A*tigt. (Plin. id. 1. * 3; Jlirt 
B. 77. 26. 41, 65; Appian, B. //. 16.) It is the 
modem Otunn, whore some inscriptions and ruin*- 


USARGALA (G^dp-yaAo, PfcL iv. 6. § 7, 
&c.), a very extensive mountain chain in the coun- 
try of the Garamantue on the N. border of Li- 
bya Interior, and b. of Numidia and Mauretania, 
stretching in a NW. direction as far ae Atlas. It is 
in this mountain that the river Bagradas has it* 
source. [T. a d.] 

U'SRIUM (OtitrStor), a town mentioned by Pto- 
lemy (ii. 1 1 . § 30) in tb*: south-east of Germania, 
proliably in the territory of the Mararnianni, seems 
to lie identical with tlie modem / tpem, on a rivulet 
; of the same name. [L. S.] 

j US'CANA, the chief town of » i-c Per^tae, a peo- 
V'« k of IJlyricum. which contained l*MKV „ inhabitants 
■' '.he lime of the Roman war with Perveua. At the 
,j ‘ii.nein'C^nent of this war it appears to have been in 
’ *»<■ hands i f Perseus, and the first attempt of the 
Roman commander, App. Claudius, to obtain pos- 
session ot the place proved unsuccessful, b. c. 170. 
i (Liv. xlui. 10.) It would seem, however, to have 
| been afterwards taken by the Romans, since read 
ih it J’cthcus in the foliowing year surprised Lscanu, 
’ ianhing tbithi'i in three days from Stubora. (Liv. 
\hn. 17, 18.) Shortly afterwards L. Coelius, the 
j luwnan commander in lllyricum, made an unsuccessful 
i attack upon Uscana. (lb. 21.) The site of this 
I town is uncertain. 


have been found. (Of. AInraton, p. 1 095; Fioiez. 
J'xp. Sagr. x. p. 77.) For coins rf Urso, see Florez, 
Med. ii. p. 624. iii. p. 130; Mionnet, i. p. 28, Snppl. 
L p. 47; Seatini, p, 94. [ J . Ii. D.J 
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COW OF rnao. 

URSOLAE or URSOLI, a place in Gallia Nar- 
bonenws, fixed by the Antomnc I tin. on the road 
between Valentia (Faience) and Vienna (Fieane), 
xxii. from Valontia, and xxvi. from Vienna. This 
agrees pretty well witli the whole distance between 
Valence and Vienne. There are no means of de- 
termining the site of Ureoli except the distances ; 
and D’Anville fixes on S. Valier , a place on the 
nght bank of the Galaure near the place where 
it enters the Rhone. [G. L.] 

URUNCI, a place in Gallia between the Vosges 
and tlie Rhine. It occurs twice in the Antonine 
Itin., and in both cases the road from Urunci runs 
to Mona Brisiacu*. [Mows Biusiacub.] In one 
r m te it is placed between Larga (Largitsen) ami 
Mons Brisiacas, xviii. from Larga, and xxiiii. from 
Brisiacna This route is from south to north-east. 
The other matte is from Arialbinnum, supposed to 
be Binning near Basle, to Mona Brisiacus, from 
to north, and Urunci is xxiii. M. P. or 15 
fc'igae from Mona Brisiacus. D’Anville supposes 
Urunci may be a place named Bucsm or Bicsen, 
°n the Hue of the road from Larga to Mona Bri- 
81 ^»or23VwwacA [G. L.] 

USAR,the most easterly river of Mauretania. (Plin: 
J* 2. s. 1.) it seems to be the river called Mrap 
b 7 Ptolemy (iv.2, § 10), and ia probably the Ajebby, 
^bich foils into the gulf of Bogie* [T. H. D.] 


U'SCENUM (OtfrrKcvov, or Otiarcaivop, Ptol. iii. 7. 

§ 2). a town of the Ja&yges Metanastae. [T.H.D. J 
USCUDAMA, a town belonging to the Bet^i, 
near Mount Uaernus, which M. Lucullus took by 
assault. (Eutr. vi. 10.) [J. R.] 

U8KLL1S (Of/o-eAAis, Ptol.: UseUus), a city of 
Sardima, situated in the intenor of the island, about 
16 miles from the Gulf of Oristano on the W. coast, 
And tlie same distance S. of Forum Tr&jani. Its 
name is not found in the Itineraries, and the only 
author who mentions it is Ptolemy (iii. 3. § 2), wh<v 
erroneously places it on the W. coast of the island : 
but the existing ruins, together with the name of 
UseUus , still borne by a village on the site, leave no 
doubt of its true .situation. It is about 3 miles NE. 
of the modern town of A Us. Ptolemy styles it a 
eolonia, and this is confirmed by an inscription in 
which it bears the title of “ Colonia Julia Augusta." 
It would hence appear probable that the colony must 
have been founded under Augustus, though Pliny 
tells us distinctly that Turns Libyssonis was the 
only colony existing in Sardinia in his time. (De 
la Marmora, Voy. en Sardaignt, vol ii. pp. 367, 
466.) [E. H. B.] 

US1LLA (OMKKn, Ptol. iv. 3. § 10), a place 
in Byzacium in Africa Proper. It is the Usula of 
the flin. Ant. (p. 59), lying between Tbysdrus and 
Theuae. Variously identified with lnchiUa or Sidi 
Mahelovf , and ImhiUah. [T. H. D.] 

USTPETES or USl'PI (Ovcrlirerai, otiffnrcu), a 
German tribe, mostly mentioned in conjunction with 
the Tencteu, with whom they for a long time shared 
the same fate, until in the end, having crossed 
the lower Rhine, they were treacherously attacked 
and defeated by Julios Caesar. (Cues. JR. G. iv. 4, 
&c. ; Appian, de Beb. Gall 18; oompu Tkkctrri.) 
After this calamity, the Usipetes returned across the 
HI line, and were received by the Sigambri, who as- 
signed to them the district on the northern bank af 
tlie Luppia, which had previously been inhabited by 
the ChAirmvi and Tubantes, and in which we hence- 
forth find th* Usipetes as late as the time of Tacitus. 
(Ana. xiii. 55, HUt. iv. 37» Germ. 32; DiMi Gw. 
liv. 32, foil.) Afterward* the Usipetes are mat with 
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farther sooth, opposing Gerroaiucus on his return 
from the country of the Marei. (Tac. Ann. I 50, 
51 j comp. Dion Casa. xxxix. 47 ; Pint. Com. 22.) 
Id Strabo (vii. p. 292) they appear under the name 
of Oftrmvi, and Ptolemy (ii. 11. § 10) mentions a 
tribe of the name of O vtcr*ol> whom some believe to 
be the same as the Ueipetee ; bnt if this be correct, 
it would follow that the Unipetea migrated still 
farther south, as Ptolemy places tlieae Vispi on the 
upper Rhine ; but as no other authority places them 
so tar south, the question is altogether uncertain. 
About the year A. d. 70, the Usipetcs took part in 
the siege of Mogontiacum (Tac. Ann. xiii. 54), and 
in a. D. 83 a detachment of them is mentioned as 
serving in the Roman army in Britain. (Id. Agric , 
27.) Afterwards they disappear from history. 
(Comp. Zenss, Die Deutschen, p. 88 ; Wilhelm, 
Germtmien, p. 139.) [L. S,] 

USPE, a town of the Siraci in Surmatia, lying E. 
of the Tanmia. It lay on a height, and was fortified 
with a ditch and walls; but the latter were com- 
pand only of mod confined in hurdles. (Tac. i4rm. 
xil 16.) [T. 1L D.] 

USSADIUM (Ohradt u>r t or OkrdW tut pop, 
Ftol. iv. 1. §§ 4 and 12). a promontory of Maure- 
tania Tingitana, lying SW. of the pirnrumtorj of 
Hercules. Now Cape Osem. [T. H. D.l 

USTICA. fOmconim.] 

USUERNA or USUERVA. [HasuwuuaJ 
UTH1NA (OfWbsa, PtoL iv. 3. § 34), a town of 
Zeogitana. in Africa Propria, between Tahraca and 
the river Bagrada*. (Cf. Id. viii. 14. 6 11; Plin. v. 
4. a 4.) Erroneously written Utbica in Tab Pent. 
Now Udine. [T. H. D.l 

UTICA (5 Tv&nj, Polyh. 1 75 : PtoL it. 8. § 6 ; 
Odrhm, IKoo Cans. xli. 41; ElJL Uikcnsi*; Liv. 
xxix- 85 ; Caes. B. C . li. 36), a colony founded by 
the Tyrians on the N. coast of Zeogitana in Africa. 
(VdL Pat. L 2; Mela, i. 7; Justin, xviu. 4, As.) 
Tin data cf its foundation is said to hate been a few 
yean after that of Cedes, and 287 yearn before that 
of Carthage. (Veil. Pat. L c , ; Aristot Sfirab. 
Ante. 146; Geaniue, Mtmnm. Script Einynatqnt 
Phrenic, p. 291 ; Sil. Itai. Pwm hi. 241, sqq. Ac.) 
lta name signified an Phoenician, “anctem." or 


" (np^nyt 0«Mn.«k p.420, and The* ling. 
M p. 1085). Utica waa situated near the mouth 
of the river Bagndaa, or rather that of its western 
arm, in the Bay of Carthage, and not for from the 
promontory of Apollo, which firms the western 
boundary of tbc bey. (8l rah. xriL p. 832; Liv. 
I PtoL L <l; Apptan, B. C U. 44, *eq. j Procop. 
B* V it 15, Ac.) It lay 27 miles NW. of Car- 
thage. (Ilia, Ant. p. 22.) The distance is given 
a* 80 stadia in Afgaan (Am. 75), which i* pro- 
bably an error for 160 ; and as a day's sail by us. 
(Scylax, Geogr. Min. L p. 50, ed. lluds.) Both 
Utica and Tunas might be descried from Cartilage, 
(Stmfc. L <?. f Poirb. i. 73 ; Ur. xxx. 0.) Utica 
ix —o a nd a good harbour, nr mtber harbours, made 
bv art, with eseeUeut anchorage and numerous landing 
jNaem. (Appiao, l cf Barth, Wandenmgen 
dmrsk die Kd s tmddmkr dm Mktokmt% ppw 111, 
12 A) On the land side it was protected by steep 
bills, which, together with the sea and its artificial do* 
fenoae, which were carefully kept up, rendered R a very 
strong place, (Uv. xxix. 85; App. /W 16, 80, 75; 
IHodLax. 54; PlutChL Aim 58.) The surrounding 
country wan exceedingly fertile sod util cultivated, 
nnd produced abundance of com, of which there 
«»s a groat export trade to Rome, (Lhr. Jure. 31.) J 


UTICA. ' 

The hills behind the town, as well as the district 
near the present Porto Farma i contained rich vein* 
of various metals; and the coast was celebrated for 
producing vast quantities of Bait of a very pbcuW 
quality. (Plin. xxxi. 7. a 39 ; Oaes. B. C.T 37. 
Polyb. xii. 3, scq. ; Diod. xx. 8, Ac.) Among th g 
buildings of the town, we hear of a temple of J nD it„r 
(Plut, Cat Min. 5) and of one of Apollo, with its 
planks of Numidian cedar near twelve centuries old 
(Plin. xvi. 40. a 79); of a forum of Tngto, ^ . 
theatre outoide the city. (Tiro Prosper, op Moreelli 
Afr. Christ, ill p. 40 ; Ca*». B. C. ii. 25.) The 
tomb and statue of Cato on the sea-shore were ex- 
tant in the time of Plutarch (76. 79). Shsw(7V a 
veU y voL i. p, 1 60, seq.) has the merit of haring 
pointed out the tme situation of this celebrated 
city, the most important in N. Africa after Car- 
thage. Before the lime of Shaw, it was sought some- 
times at Biserta, sometimes at Porto Farina; but 
that learned traveller fixed it near the little m*r. 
able Door, which has a holy tomb called Boo-thaWr 
and with this view many writers have agw><i 
(Falbe, Hcckerchts n tr r Emplacement <1* Corthag, 
p. 66; Barth, Wandenmgm. tfc. p. im ; SermW. 
pp. 39, 46; Ritter, Afrika, p. 913, Ac.) Sine* the 
Roman times the muddy stream of the Hag rads* his 
deposited at its month a delta of from 3 to 4 mile, 
in extent, so that the innermost recess of the Ba? -if 
Carthage, on which ancient Utica was situated’ as 
well aa the eastern arm of the river itself, have owl 
converted into a broad morass, in which traces an 
still visible of the quays which formerly lined the 
shore, and of the northern mole which enclosed the 
harbour. More towards the K„ at the margin of the 
chain of lulls which at an earlier period descended 
to tlie sea, may ba discerned blocks of masonry !**- 
longing to the ancient town wall. On the declivity 
of the hills towards the SK. are (lie remains of nix 
cistern*, or reservoirs, 136 feat tong, 15 to 19 fwt 
broad, and 80 to 30 fort deep, covered with a re- 
markably thin arched roof. These are connected 
with an aqueduct, which may be traced wveia) mile-, 
from BvO'shatte*', in the direction of the hills: but 
it* most remarkable remains are a treble row of 
arches by which it was carried over a ravine. Then** 
reservoirs mav probably have served to furnish water 
for s naumariita in the neighbouring amphitheatre, 
which is boUowed out of the bills, and U capable of 
containing about 20,000 person*. The ancient site 
of the city is covered with ruin*. Near it* centre 
rise* the highest summit of the chain of hills 
00 which stood ih# citadel end, probably, *bo Ihe an- 
cient tempi* of Apolfo. Tlte ruins of other temples 
au«l castles Hava bees discovered, ss well a# the *»t« 
of the senate b <nm (PlttL Oaf. Jf«u 67), which h«s 
been tto^igbt to be determined by the wwaTation * 
a number of statues. These aie new preserved w 
the museum at btgdm* . 

In the course of time, as is u*«l * ith •?«> 

Diet ions, Utica became severed from the 

and first appears in history * 

first cocmnercUl treaty between Berne and 

■m ikT^TSS TZ wm w* 

io It among Um dIUm rf tfc» OmO*^**”* 5 J[i r 
Ui. »)i in Um wooad, in n. c. W, » *» 

D«n«i (U. 24 , DWor. nrt. «»• 

founds the two troadee), as well • ® ^ 

sasausA’StcsLs 
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call it her alliance with, Carthage, and, with other 
cities of N. Africa, to have joined the Sicilian Aga- 
thocles, the opponent of Carthage; to have afterwards 
revolted from that conqueror, Ijpt to have been again re- 
duced to obedience (Diod. 1 7, 54 ; cf. Polyb. i. 82). 

In the First Fnnic War, Utica remained faithful to 
Carthage; afterwards it joined the Libyans, but was 
compelled to submit by the victorious Carthaginians 
(polyb. *&. 88 : Diod. Fr. xxv.). In the Sea/nd Punic 
War also we find it in firm alliance with Carthage, to 
whose fleets the excellent harbour of Utica was very 
serviceable. But this exposed it to many attach* from 
the Romans, whose freebooting ext undone were fre- 
quently directed against it from Lilybaeum, as well 
as to a more regular, but fruitless siege by Scqw, 
himself (Li v. xxv. 31 , xx'. ii. 5, xviii.4, rxix. 35, 

3, Ac. ; Polyb. xiv. £ ; Appian, Punic. 16, 25, 3*J). 

In the third war, however, the situation of CarthNp- 
being now hopeless, the Uticenses indulged th»-ir 
ancient grudge against that city, and made then 
bubmisftion to Rome by a separate embassy (Polyl. 
xxxvi. 1 ; Appian, Pun. 75, llu, 113). Thi* ssu; 
greatly inrreasM the material pfosperity ot Utou 
After the deal ruction of Carthage, the. Romans pre- 
sented Utica with the fertile district lying between 
that city and Hippo IKsrrhytus It became the chief 
town of the province, the residence of the Rot-*.*?, 
governor, the principal emporium for the Roman 
commerce, and the port, of dcbarcation for the- Roman 
armaments destined to act in the interior of Africa. 
Owing to this intimate connection with Koine, the name 
of Utica appears very frequently in the later history 
of the republic, as in the accountsof the Jugurthmu 
Wur, of the war carried on by Pompey at tin* bead 
of Sulla’H faction, against the Manan paity under 
Donutiu" u.'.d his ally the Numidian king larba*. 
and in the struggle between Caesar and the Pom- 
peians, with their ally Juba. It is unnecessary to 
quote the numerous passages in which the name of 
Utica occurs in relation to these events. In the last 
of these wars, Utica was the scene of the celebrated 
dra*h of the younger Cato, so often related or ad- 
verted to by the ancients (Pint Cat Min. 58, seq. : 
I>i«n Cass, xliii. 10, sqq. • Val. Max. iii. 2. § 14; Cic. 
pro Ugar. 1, Ac. ; cf. lhct of Biogr. Vol. I. p. 
649). Augustus presented the Uticenses with the 
Roman civitas, partly as a reward for the inclination 
which they had manifested for the party of his uncle, 
and partly also to indemnify tliem for the rebuilding 
of Carthage (Dion Cass. xlix. 16 ; cf. Sext. Rufus, 
Brtv. 4). We know noting more of Utica till the 
time of Hadrian, who visited N. Africa in his ex- 
tensive travels, and at whose desire the city ohanged 
its ancient constitution for that of a Roman colony 
(Spartian. Sadr. 13; Gell. N. Att. xvi. 13). Thus 
11 appears in the Tab . Peut. with the appellation of 
Colonia, as well as in an inscription preserved in the 
museum of Leyden (Col Jul AeL Uadr . Utic., ap. 
Janssen, Mu*. Lugd. Batov, Inter. Gr . et Lot), 
heptimiua Scverus, an African by birth, endowed 
48 W€ ^ ** Csurttu^e and his birthplace Leptis 
ajagiui, with the Jus Italicum. We find the bishops 
of Utica frequently mentioned in the Christian period 
"°*n the time of the great Synod under Cyprian of 
Uarthage in 256, down to 684, when a bishop of 
Utica appeared in the Council of Toledo^ The city 
18 uid to have witnessed the martyrdom of 300 
P®raons at one time (cf. Morcelli, Afr. Christ i. p. 
*•*» p, 150 ; Hunter, Primod. Ec cl Afr . p. 32 ; 
Augustin, c. Donat, vii. 8 ), Utica probably foil 
Wltfa Carthage, into the hands of the Vandals under 
vol. u. 
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Qenseric in 439. Subsequently it was recovered by 
the Byzantine emperors, but in the reign of the 
Chalif Abdelmalsk was conquered by the Arabians 
under Hasson ; and though it appears to have been 
again recovered by John the prefect or patrician, it 
finally sank under the power of the Saracens during 
the reign of the same Chalif, and on its second cap* 
ture was destroyed (cf. Papencordt, die Vandal Berr- 
schaft m Afr . p. 72. sq., 151, sq. ; Weil, Gesch. 
der CTtaljfer , i. p. 473, *qq ; Gibbon, Deal and Fall, 
vi. 350, sqq. ed. Smith). The remains ot its marbles 
snd columns were carried avay in the preceding 
century, to serve as materials ;or the great mosque 
f Tunis (SemUaun, p. 43.) 
ri^-vera) coins of Utica are extant bearing the heads 
"“i i ibernia or Livia ; a testimony perhaps of the 
gratitude of the city for the rights bestowed upon it 
by Augustus (cf. Miounet. Med. Ant. vi. p. 589 ; 
Supp. viii. p 208). [T. H. D.] 

V I'lDAVA (Ofi»Ti??auo, I’twl viii. 8. § 7), a town 
m !>acia, K. of the Aluta. Identified with the ruins 
A'fiviam, near the conliuencA of the Ktitsckw and 
the Pruth (cf.Ukert, iii. pt. ii. p. 620.) [T. H. D.] 
UTII (O^noi), one of the nations belonging to the 
fourteenth satrapy of the Persian empire (Herod, 
iii. 93), which was armed in tl: j same manner as 
the Pactyes (Id. vii. 68), and, according to Bobrik’s 
conjecture, perhaps dwe’t in Pactyica. (Geog. dcs 
Uirod. p. 181.) [J. R.] 

UTIS or VITIS (Montane)* a river of Gallia Cis- 
alpina. which rises in the Apennines, flows under 
the w;d!- of Forli (Forum Livii), and subsequently 
by the city of Ravenna, and enters the Adriatic 
about 5 miles from that city. At the present day 
it joins the Ronco (the Bedesis of Pliny), before 
reaching the latter city, but in ancient times it pro- 
bably discharged its waters by a separate channel 
into the lag tines which at that time surrounded * 
Ravenna. The name is written Vitis by Pliny (in. 
14. a. 19), but it is probable that Utisor U tens is the 
more correct form, which is found in Livy. According 
to that author it at one time formed the boundary 
between the Bourn and Senonian Ganls. (Liv. v 
35.) [E. H. B.] 

UTTARIS, a town of the Callaici in the NW. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Lucus 
Augusti to Asturica, between Pons Neviae and Ber- 
gidum. ( Itin . Ant. pp. 425, 430.) Variously iden- 
tified with Cerredo , Done os, and Castro de la 
Venlosa. [T. H. D.] 

UTUS, an affluent of the Danube in Moesia. The 
Utus had its sources in Mount Haemus, and formed 
the E. boundary of Dacia Bipensis (Plin. iii- 26. 
a. 29). Now the Vid. [T. H. D.] 

UTUS (O0t«j, Procop. ds Aed. iv. 1), a town of 
Moesia Inferior, a little to the S, of the confluence of 
the like-named river with the Danube, and between 
Oescus and Securisca (Itin. Ant p. 221). Variously 
identified with Starose&tsi , Hutalidsek, and a place 
near JBrestovatz. [T. H. D.J 

VULCANl FORUM. [Putbou.] 

VULC ANI AE INSULAE. [AbouaeIssulab.] 
VULCHALO is mentioned by Cicero (pro Fou- 
Ufa 9) as a place in the west part of Galfia Narbo- 
nensis, but nothing more is known of it. £G. L.J 
VULGIKNTES. [Apta Julia.] 

VULS1NIL [Volsinii.] 

VULTUR MONS (Monte VoUort ), one of the 
most celebrated mountains of Southern Italy, situ- 
ated on the confines of Apulia, Lucania, and the 
country of the Hirpini. It commences about 5 milee 

4 q 
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to the S. of the modem city of Afelfi, and nearly due 
W. of Fenota (Venuaia), and attains an elevation 
of 4433 feet above the level of the sea. lta regular 
ctinical form and isolated position, as well as the 
crater-like basin near its summit, at once mark it 
as of volcanic origin; and this is continued by the 
nature of the rocks of which it is composed. Hence 
it caanot be considered as properly belonging to the 
range of the Apennines, from which it is separated 
by a tract of hilly country, fonning m it were the 
base from which the detached cone of Mont* Vokore 
rises. No ancient author alludes to the volcanic 
character of Mount Vultur; but the mountain itself 
is noticed, in a well known passage, by Horace, who 
must have been \ery familiar with its aspect, as it 
is a prominent object in the view from his native 
city of Veitusta. (Carm, iii. 4. 9 — 16.) Ho there 
terms it ** Vultur Apulus,” though he adds, singu- 
larly enough, that he was without the limits of 
Apulia (“ altricis extra limen Apuliae ") when be 
was wandering in iU woods. This can only be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that the mountain stood 
(as above stated) on the confines of three provinces. 
Lucan also incidentally notices Ml. Vultur as one of 
the mountains that directly fronted the plains of 
Apuha. (Lucan, ix. 185.) 

The physical and geological characters of Mount 
Vultur are noticed by Romauelh (voi. ii. p. 233), and 
more fully bj Daubenr (Description of ViAcamxs, 
chap. 11). ' [K. H. B.J 

VUL'I l-RNUM (OvouXrovpvor-. Cast cl Voltumo ), 
a town of Campania, situated on the sea-coast at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, .Vid on itt S. 
bank. There is no trace of the cxi.leoce of any 
town on the site previous to the Second Punic War, 
when the Romans constructed a fortreas (casudluui) 
at the month of the river with the object of securing 
thfir possession of it, and of estabJudung a magazine 
of com for the use of the army that was besieging 
Capua. (Liv. «». 30, 22.) It is probable that 
this continued to eaivt and gradually grew into a 
town; hut in b. c. 194, a colony of Italian citizens 
eras established there, at lb* sarnr lime with Liter 
nnm and Puteoli. (Id. xxxjv. 45, Varr. L. L. v. 5 ) 
The number of colonist* was in each case bm small, | 
and Vulturnum does not appear to have ever risen ! 
into a place of much importance. But it i* noticed ■ 
by Livy ee existing a» a town in his tune ( ‘ ad Vul* j 
tumi ostium, abi nunc urba cwt, 1 * xxv. 20), and is 
mentioned by all the geographers. (Scrub, v. p. 
238; Tim. iii. 5. a. 9; Mel. it. 4. f 9; itoL iii. I. 
f 6.) We learn also that it received a fresh colony 
under Augustus (Lib. Cohn. p. 239), and retained 
Ha oetocrial rank down to a late period. It became 
an episcopal see before the cW id the Roman Em- 
pire, and appears to have continued to subsist down 
to the 9th century, when h was destroy edby the 
Saracens. In the 17th century a new fortress was 
built nearly on the ancient site, which is called 
Cmul Voltumo or Castoff a Mam t di VoUttfno. 
But from the remains of the ancient city still visible 
it appears that this occupied s she somewhat nearer 
tlw sea than the modem fortress. Several inscrip- 
tions lues been found on the spot, which attest 
t.w colonial rank of Vutotmum as kto as tbs ago 
of the AntoauM*. (Mommsen, 7. A K. 5535— 
3589.) fK. H. B.] 

VLLTURNUS fOdeeAvespeest Vofarnm), the 
most considerahle imr «f Campania, which has He 
•ounces in the Apennines of tenahmv, about 5 
miles & of Attfhtaa, 3m within a few into of 


Aesemia on its left bank, and of Venafmm or it 8 
right, thence pursues a SE. course for about 35 
miles, till it receives the waters of the Color (Co- 
lore), after which it turns abruptly to the \VSW\ 
passes under the walls of Caailinum ( Capoua), ^ 
finally discharges itself into the Tyrrhenian 1 
about 20 miles below that city. Its mouth wu 
marked in ancient times by the town of the mm 
name (Vulturnum). the site of which is still occu- 
pied by the modem fortress of Castcl VolHtrno 
[Vixtuhnum]. (Strab. v. pp. 238, 249; Pii„. 

5. s. 9; MeL ii. 4. § 9.) The Vntturmte „ a 
deep and rapid, but turbid stream, to wbidi 
character we find many allusions in the Knmai 
iwot*. (Virg. Am. vii. 729; Ovid. Met. Xv 
714; Lucan. iL 423; Clandian. Fancg. Prah er 01 
256; Sil. Ital. viii. 530.) A bndge wax >)tr on , 
over it close to its mouth by Domiiian, when i • 
constructed the Via Dmmtia tliat led from fciinu,^ 
direct to Cumae. (Stat. Stic. it. 3.. 67, Ac.) Fnm. 
the important petition that the Vulturous occupf* 
in Cnmiiania, the fertile plains of which it trav«rv. 
in their whole extent from the foot of the Apenror.. 
to tho sea, its name is fre<iut>ntly mentioned in i • 
tory, especially daring the wars of the Roman* 
the Campanians awl Samnitra, and agnm dm:; 
the Second Tunic War. (Liv. viii. U, x. SfU, ;;i, 
xxii. 14, &c. ; Tolyb. iiu 92) IWtous to -1 
construction of the bridge als/re mentioned i‘: ■ 
remains of which arc still risible near i!? 
modern Castol Voltvrmt), there was no bridge m,r 
it below Caailinum, where it was crossed by the Yu 
Appia. It appears to have l^en in ancient timts 
navigable for small vessels et least as far as ila: 
city. (Ltv. xxvi. 9; Stat Stic. ir. 3. 77.) 

Ita only considerable tributary 1 * the Caht.. 
which brings with it the waters of several otli.' 
streams, of which the most important are the Ta- 
MAitrs and Sabatus. These combined *tre»rm 
bring down to the Vulturous almost the whole 
waters of the land of the Hirpini ; and hence the 
Calor » at the point of junction nearly equal m 
magnitude to the Vulturous itself. fK. H. 11.] 

VUNOl'S, VICUS, in North Gallia, w placed by 
the Antonme Itia. on the rood from Durocortorum 


(Aeons) to Augusta Tnmrorum (Trier) Vunpa 
is between Durocortorum and Kpoissutn {Ipbd, 
fwi*), or RpuMira [Erantotml, aud marked »»■ 
ktugae from each place. The direction of thi* rond 
from itoto is to the passage of the Maas or 
Mmm at and tyfan it reaches hott it 

bring* ns to a place named Verne, near the river 
Aim*. * little «bow Atti/ni Tbb is * K""j 
example, and there are many in France* of 
Gallic namm continuing unchanged. FW»n 1 1 * 
bu bktorr of Ham, took* of “ Momdpiom von- 
pirn," and tfae “P**u» V«og«»i» 
rijm." Tho Axootui b tlw Aim*. Tlw 
mod roor bo tirnod ba oomnl pbeto Iwt"*® _ 
wrf vtic, ond Uaw.bonlwU-tta.of to 
tbo pUc Domed Vm fBtri (do to), *f “» 

- - (f. *W) 
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the rowl from Asturica to Caesaraugusta, 50 miles 
W. of Nuraantia, and in the neighbourhood of Clu- 
nia (Itm. Ant. p. 441), where, however, the more 
recent editions read Vasan^. (Plin. iii. S. s. 4; 
Flor. iii. 22; Sil. Ital. iii. 3$4.) it i* railed Uxuma 
in the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 4.3); and according to Ukert 
(ii. pt. i- p. 455), is probably the 'Altinov of Appian 
(vi. 47). Now Osma. TT. H. D.] 

UXAMABARCA (O^o^afid^o, Ptol. ii 6. § 
53), a town of the Autrigones in Hispania Tarraco- 
ncnsis. (Murat. Inter . p. 1095. 8.) Ukert (ii pt. i. p. 
446) identifies it with Oma in Bucayn. [T. H. D.*j 

UX ANTIS INSULA, for so ihv name should h* 
read in the Maritime Itiu., is Pliny’s Axantoc (iv 
30), an island off the Atlantic coast of GaJJta. 
Uxantia iB Ouessant, or / gkant, as the English ©ftp** 
write it. a small ; *Iand belonging to the dep vv 
inent of Fimtiere, and nearly in the latitude of 
Brett [G. L.J 

UXEIXA (Off£«AAa, Ptol. ii. 5. § 10), celled 
by the Geogr. Rav. (v. 80) Uxeli, a city of th<» 
Dumnonii in Britannia Ronmna. Camden (p. 18 x 
Mentifiefi it with the little town of LttstmUiu! r* 
Cornwall ; whilst Horsley (p. 378) and others take 
it to be F.xi ter fT. H I).] 

UXELLODU'KTJIl in Gallia. In n. < . 51 Drap- 
j»oh a Nenon and Lucterius a Cadnrcan, who h*.i 
{.riven the Romans moch trouble, being pursued by 
C Caniniua Rebilus, one of Caesar's legates, took 
refuge in Uxeliodnnum, a town of the Cadurci 
(R. G. vui, 32 — 44): Uxeilodunum was in a posi- 
tion naturally strong, protected by rocks so steep 
that an armed man could hardly cliinh up, even if 
no resistance were made. A deep valley surrounded 
nearly the whole elevation on which the town stood, 
and a river flowed at the bottom of the valley. The 
interval where the river did not flow round the 
steep aides of this natural fortress was only 300 feet 
wide, and along this part ran the town wall. Close 
to the wall was a largo spring, which supplied the 
town during the siege, for the inhabitants could not 
get down the rocks to the river for water without 
ris k of their lives from the Roman missiles. Cani- 
miw began his blot Lade of Uxeilodunum by making 
three camps on very high ground, with the intention 
of gradually drawing a vallum from each camp, and 
surrounding the place. On the river side his camps 
were of course separated from the town by the 
deep valley in which the river flowed ; he may have 
planted two camps here and one on the land side of 
Uxeilodunum. 

The townsmen remembering what had happened 
at Alesia the year before, sent out Lucterius and 
Drappes to bring supplies into the place. Lucterius 
and Drappes took all the fighting men for this pur- 
P°*» except 2000, and they collected a large quan- 
tity of corn ; .but ns Lucterius was attempting to 
°any it into the town by night, the Romans sur- 
prised him, and cut his men to pieces. The other 
jart of the force which had gone out was with 
Drappes about 12 miles off. C animus sent hia 
cavalry and light German troops against Drappes 
to surprise him, and he followed with a legion. His 
success was most complete. Drappes was taken 
pnsoner and hia force destroyed or captured. Ca- 
iMnius was now enabled to go on with bis ciroum- 
vaUation without fear of interruption from without, 
■nd C. Fabius arriving the next day with his troops 
undertook the blockade of part of the town. 

Uansa]’ hearing the news about Uxeilodunum and 
resolving to chedt all farther risings in Gallia by 
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one signal example more, burned to the place with 
all his cavalry, ordering C. Calenus and two legions 
to follow him by regular marches. He found the 
place shut in, but it was well auptifted with pro- 
visions, as the deserters told him; and them remained 
nothing to do but to cut off the townsmen from the 
water. By his archers and slingers, and by his en- 
gines for discharging missiles (torments) placed oppo- 
site those parts of the town where the descent to the 
river was easiest, he attempted to prevent the enemy 
from coming dawn to the river u> get water. His next 
operation was to cut them off + rom the spring, and 
-ids was the great operation oi the sir/e on which 
Upended the culture of the town. Caesar dealt 
'•b.b bis enemies as a doctor with a disease — he 
r, ‘ut off the supplies. (Frontinua, Strat. iv. 7. 1.) 
He moved his vineae towards that part of the town 
where the spring lay undir the wall, and this was 
the isthmus which connected the hill fort with the 
open country. He also began to construct mounds 
of earth, while the townsmen from the higher ground 
annoyed the Romans with missiles. Still the Ro- 
mans poshed on their vineae and their earthworks, 
and at the same time began to form mines (cuniculi) 
to reach the source of water and draw it. off. A 
mouna of earth 9 feet high was constructed, and a 
tower of ten stories was placed upon it, not high 
enough to be on a level with the top of the wall, but 
high enough to command the summit level of tlm 
Bpring. Thus they prevented the enemy from 
reaching the spring, and a great number of cattle, 
horses, aud men died of thirst. The townsmen now 
tumbled down blazing barrels filled with fat, pitch, 
and chips of wood, and began a vigorous onset to 
prevent the Romans from quenching the flames; for 
the burning materials being stopped in their descent 
by the vineae and mounds, set the Roman works ou 
fire. On this Caesar ordered his men to scale the 4 
heights on nil sides and to divert the defendants 
from the laud side by a feint of attacking the walls. 
This drew the enemy from the fire; and all their 
force was employed in manning the walls. In the 
meantime the Romans put out the fire or cut it 
off. The obstinate resistance of the enemy was 
terminated by the spring being completely dried up 
by the diversion of the water through the subter- 
raneous passages which the Romans had constructed; 
and they surrendered after many of them had died 
of thiret. To terrify the Galli by a signal example, 
Caesar cut off the bands of all the fighting men 
who remained alive. 

The attack and defence of Uxeilodunum contain 
a full description of the site. This hill-fort was 
surrounded by a river on all sides except one, and 
on this side also the approach to it was steep. It 
is agreed that Uxeilodunum was somewhere either 
on the Oitis (Lot) or on the Duranius ( Dordogne ). 
D’Anville places it at Pueck t T/ssolu, on a small 
stream named the Tourmmte, which flows into the 
Dordoghe after passing Pueck d/stolu. He was 
informed by some person acquainted with the locality 
that the spring still exists, and we may assume that 
to be true, for Caesar could not destroy the source: 
he only drew off the water, so that the besieged 
could not get at it- D’AnviUe adds that what ap- 
peared to be the entrance of the place is called in 
thecountry leportail de Homs, and that a hill which 
is close to the Puech t is named Bel-CatteL Bat 
this distinguished geographer had no exact plan of 

the place, and had not seen it. Walokenier 

cfef GauUs, i. p. 353) affirms that the plan of Pueck 
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dfstoht made by M. Oornuau, at the request of 
Turgot does not carraspoud to f the description in the 
Gallic War, for the river Taurmemte washes only 
one of the four aides of this hill; he also says, that 
nothing appears easier than to tarn the river towards 
the we&t on the north side of the town, and to pre- 
vent its course being continued to the south. But 
the author of the eighth book of the Gallic War 
Bays that Caesar could not deprive the defenders of 
Uxellodunum of the water of the river by diverting 
its course, “ for the river flowed at the very foot oif 
the heights of Uxelloduuum, and could not be drawn 
off in any direction by sinking ditches." There is a 
plan of Cctpdenao in Caylua’ Antiquiti* (tom. v. 
pi. 100, p. 280), and Wakkenaer observes that 
this also corresponds very imperfectly with the de- 
scription. The researches of Chainpoilion (AW- 
vcite* Recherche* nr Uztllodumtm), which are 
cited by Walckenaer, appeared in 1820. Walcke- 
naer makes some objection to Capdcnac , on grounds 
which are not very strong. He says that the Lot 
Is above 300 feet wide where it surrounds Capdcnac, 
and one cannot conceive how archers placed on one bank 
couhi hare prevented the besieged from getting water 
on the other side. If the archers and alingere were on 
the river in boats or rafts, which ta likely enough, 
this objection is answered, even if it be true that an 
archer or dinger could nut kill a man at tlie dis- 
tance of .300 feet. Walckenacr makes wane other 
objections to Capdenac , but they an' mainly founded 
on a misundcratanding or a perversion of the Latin 
text. 

It is pnedble that we have not yK found rx«U»- 
donain, Lilt a journey along th** bank* of the I^ t, 
for that is more probably the river, might lead to 
the discovery of this mtcrreting site of Caesar* last 
great military operation in Gallia. The position of 
the place, the attack, and the defence, are well de- 
scribed ; anti it cannot be difficult to recognise the 
site, if a man should see it before bis eyes. Nothing 
could be easier to recognise than Alabin. It is im- 
possible fur any man to doubt about the site id 
Alesia who has seen AL*« [Makim hii], In the 
case of Uiellodunmn, we hate n>t the help of a cor- 
responding modern uaroe, unless it be a plate not 
yet diacmeretl [G. L J 

UXELLODUNUM, a station cm the wall of Ha- 
drian in BnUoma Humana, where the Cohort i. 
Homanumm was in garriauu (Aot imp. ). Probably 

Mrrnjk. rr. II. !>.] 

UXELLUM (OfifeXAor, Ptol. ii. 3. § 8), a town 
of the Selgovae in Britannia Barbara. Camden (p. 
U 93) takes it to have been mi the river An** in 
Ettsmdale ; whilst Iloreley (p. 366) identifies it with 
Caerluvervck near Ihmfrie*. [T. H. D. j 

UXKNTUM Ptol.: Eth Uxeotmua: 

UgeMk>\ a town of Calabria, in the territory of the 
SaUeminea, situated about 5 miles front the are- 
const, and 16 from the lapygran Promontory (Capo 
di Ijeuca). It is mention*! by both Phny and 
Ptolemy among the to land towns which they assign 
to the SaUeatiaes, and ie placed by the Tabula on 
the road from Taremtun to the extremity of the 
peninsula. (Plin. iii. II. a. 16; Plot, iii I. $ 76; 
Tab, VmtL) The name is corruptly written in the 
Tabula Uhiutom, end In Pliny the MS& give 
Hkotiut, tor which the okhr editors hid eoktliutod 
ValmtinL Hence Ptolemy is the only authority tor 
the form of the name (though there is no doubt that 
the place meant 1# k all cares the tame); and m 
emus have the Greek legend OZAtf, it ie doubtful 


whether Uxentum or Uzentom is the more correct 
form. The site is clearly marked by the modern 
town of Ugertio, and the ruins of the ancient city 
were still visible in the days of Galateo at the foot 
of the hill on which it stands. (Galateo, de Sit. 
Iap39‘ P- 100; Romanelli, vol. il p. 43.) Many 
tombs also have been found there, tin which eotm 
vases, and inscriptions in the Mssaaptan dialect have 
been discovered. [£. H. gj 
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UXENTUS (rb Otfftrw, Ptol vii.l.«§ 24, 7fi), 
a chain of mountains in the Occam of India, between 
laL 22° and 24° and long. 136° and 143°, pro- 
bably those called Gowheam. They formed the 
watershed of several river* which flowed into the lioy 
of Renga /, w the Adainas, Ihwaran and Tyndie, [V I 

U'XII (06{«m, Arriarv, A nab. iii. 17: Stwb. u. 
p. 524. xv. pp. 729, 744), a tribe of anricn: Pens, 
who lived on the northern borders of that pnninu 
between Persia and Suatana, to tk<* F. A the l\v,- 
tigris and to the W. «f tbe < Mulls. They wrif 
visited by Alexander the Great on his way from 
Suaa; ami their capital town, Uxia (Strab. tv p 
744). was the »ceiwe of a celebrated siege, the details 
of which are given by Arrian and Curtiua. It has 
been a matter of considerable discussion where this 
city was situated. Tbe whole q motion ha* been 
carefully examined by the Baron de B»xic, who liar 
personally visited the localities he tiewribea. (Gtoyr. 
Jaunt, xiii. pp. U>8 — 1 10.) He think* Uxia u at 
present repnweulrd by the ruins near Sbiiaftohi- 
SnU iaum tu the Bakhtyari Mountain*, to tire K. of 
Shutter. [V.] 

UZ, a district of Western Asia, to which the 
prophet Job belonged. (Jib, » 1.) It cannot b 
certaiuly determined where it was; hence, learned 
men have placed it in very different localities. 
Winer, who lias examined the question, mclim's to 
plan* it in tbe neighbourhood of Edom, adjoining 
Aracia and Cimldaca. (BUdimh. Reahrorterb. s r 
ft.) The jwople are perhaps represented in ca- 
sual geography by the Auotrat or AkiTO* of 
Wtny (t. 19. § 9), » tribe who Ji»ed on 
of Babylonia. In Gtteiu x. 93, U* i* 
ton of Arum i hew* Joeepho. «•/«, * r 1 

rrje Tpox«*v7nr acesl Aap i un tfr (Antiq. »• 6-9 '* 
hot there ie no .uflfcioot wrldeoee W 
“ bod of U»* of Job it connected mtb «ortl>e' 

IK 

town of Bynacmm in Africa Progrts, *7* 1 1 
Hadrumetum and Ktwpina, and w. J»f 7 . 
f Cf. Hirt Bt Afit 41, 61) l T ‘ “* V ] 


1NTHUS (tUOMi SO. 
iwM etUmttd <&J 7*Snoe of 

ling to Strabo (xir. p. MS) •* * rSZTvA 
idia from tbe mouth id the ' stadia, 

ling to the Sudieemn. (| M7) • -^«0 ' ^ 
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which is much too great. (Comp. Sleph. B. s. r. ; 
I'tol. v. 3. § 5 ; Mela, i. 15 ; Polyb. xxvi. 7.) This 
famous city was twice destroyed, on each of which 
occasions its inhabitants defended themselves with 
undaunted valour. The d^t&itastmphc befell the 
city in the reign of Cyrus, *hen Hnrpagus bended 
it with a Persian army. On that occasion the Xan- 
thians buried themselves, with alt they yomuwd, 
under the ruins of their city. (Herod, i. 176,) After 
this event the city must have been rebuilt ; for 
during the Roman civil wars ocmseqnent upon the 
murder of Caesar, Xanthus was invested by Uic 
army of Brutus, as its inhabitants refused to open 
their gates to him. Brutus, after a desperate strug- 
gle, took the city by assault The Xanthines con- 
tinned the fight in the streets, and perished with 
their wives and children m the flames, rather th* , 
.submit to the Romans. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 34; 
Appian, A C. iv. 18, foil.) After this catastrophe, 
the city never recovered. The chief buildings at 
Xanthua were temple® of Sarpedon (Apptan, i c,), 
and of the Lycian Apollo. (Died. v. 77.) At a 
distance of 60 stadia down the rver and 10 sUdu 
ft ii?ti its mouth them was a sanctuary of l.pto 
nn the bank of the Xanthua. (St/ab. L c .) The 
site of Xanthua and its magnificent mins wens 
first discovered and described by Sir C. Fellow - in 
In* Excursion in Asia Mmor, p. 2*25. foil (comp 
hi.s Lij"ia. p. 164, foil ) These ruins atand near the 
ullage «>f Koitnik, and consist oi temple**, tomh.s, 
triumphal arches. walls, and a theatre. The site. 
nijs Sir Charles, is extremely romantic, upon 
luMiitiful hills, some crowned with rocks, others 
iim tic p*T}iciidicuUrly from the river. 'Die city does 
imt appear to have been very large, but ith remains 
show that it was highly ornamented, particularly 
the tombs, The architecture and sculptures ot the 
plate, of which many specimens are in an excellent 
Mate of preservation, and the inscriptions in a pecu- 
liar alphabet, have opened up a jiage in the history 
of Asia Minor previously quite unknown. The en- 
gravings iu Fellows' works furnish a clear idea of 
the high perfection which the arts must have at- 
tained at X tullius. (Sec also Sprat t and Forbes, 

1 'ravel? in Lyvia, i. p, 5, and ii., which contains an 
excellent plan of the site and remains of X until us ; 
K. Braun, J >ie> Marmuncerhc von XantJios in Lykia, 
Rhein. Mu-s. Xeue Folge, vol. iii. p. 481, foil.) 

A large collection of marbles, chiefly sepulchral, 
discovered at Xanthua by Sir C. Fellows, and 
brought to Knglami in 1842 and 1843, has been 
arranged in the British Museum. Of these a full 
account is given in the Supplement to tho Penny 
Cyclopaedia, vol. ii. p. 713, toll. [L- *'•] 

XANTHUS (H dvOos), an important river in the 
W. of Lycia, which is mentioned even in Homer 
(ff. ii. 877, v. 479), and which, according to Strabo 
(*iv. p. 665), was anciently called Sirbes, that is in 
Phoenician and Arabic “reddish yellow," so that 
Hie Greek namo Xantkus is only a translation of the 
Semitic Sirbea or Zirha. The Xnnthus has its 
sources in Mount Taurus, on the frontiers between 
Lycia and Fisidia, and flows as a navigable river in 
R SW. direction through an extensive plain (Hdritov 
v«Mov, Herod, i. 176), having Mount Brogue on the 
W. and Maa&icytes on the E., towards the sea, into 
which it discharges itself about 70 stadia S, of the 
city of Xanthua, and a little to the NW. of Finara. 
(Herod. I c. ; PtoL v. 3. § 2; I>ion. Per, 848 ; Ov. 
Met. ix. 845; Mela, i. 15; Flin. v. 28.) Now the 
Aht/iew or Etsmide. (Fellows, Lycia, pp. 123, 278.) 
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Respecting Xanthos as a name of the Trojan river 
Scainander, see Scamakdeb, [L. S.] 

XANTHUS. [Buthrotum.] 

XATHRI (Mtopet, Arrian, Anab. a tribe 

of free Indians mentioned by Arrian ng along 

the backs of the Hydraotes (/roedri) in the Ptonjdbi 
There non be little doubt that they derive their 
name from the Indian caste of tbs Kshatrwas. fV.1 
XENAGOBAE INSULAE CZevaydpws rigs rw), 
according to PRtty (v. 35), a group of eight small 
islands off the coast of Lycia, w hich the Stadiasmus 
(§ 218) states were situated 60 stadia to the east 
' ** Ratara. They are commonly id/utilied with a group' 
of islands in the bay of Kulamaki. .[L.&] 
\LN1PFA, a Atnall place in the NE. part of 
^igdiaiia, attked by Curtius (viii. 2. § 14) ; perhaps. 
v Jhe> present Urtippa. [V.] 

XEROGVFSU8(Hi;p<^yt4*or, Anna Cornn. vii. |l f 
p. 378, Bonn), a small river in the SE. of Thrace, 
which falls into the Propontis, not. far from Perm- 
thus Iu some maps it is called the Erginua. upon 
ihe authority of Mela (ii. 2). [J. R.j 

XERXE'NE (S<p(tjn7, Strab. xi. p. 528), a dis- 
( net on the Euphrates, in the NW. part of Arme- 
nia, more properly, however, belonging to Cappa- 
docia. It is called Derxene by Pliny (v. 24. s. 20), 
and this perhaps i*« the more correct name. (Cf. 
Ritter, Erdk. x. p. 769.) [T. H. D.] 

XIME'NE a district in the most, southern 

pait of Puntus, on the Halys, ami near the frontiers 
ot Cappadocia, was celebrated for its salt-works. 
(Strab. xii. p. 561.) [L. S.] 

XI ON (Hiwv, Scylax, p. 53), a river on the W. 
coast of Lihva Interior. [T. II. L>.] 

XIPHONIUS PORTUS (Ht^eios \tpi\v, S;yl. 
p. 4 : Bay of Augusta ), a spacious harbour on 
the E. coast of Sicily, between Catana and Syra- 
cuse. It is remarkable that this, though one of the . 
largest and most important natural harbours on tb© 
coasts of Su.iy, is rarely mentioned by ancient au- 
thors. Scylax, indeed, is the only writer who has 
preserved to us its name as that of a port Strabo 
speaks of the Xiphonian Promontory (rb rrjs B«pw- 
via r cucpun-hpiov, vi. p. 267), by which he evidently 
mean* the projecting headland near its entrance, now 
called the ('ajxt di Santa Croce. Diodorus also 
mentions that the Carthaginian fleet, in n. c. 263 
touched at X iphonia on its way to Syracuse («s 
H upwylav, xxiii. 4. p. 502). None of ihes© 
authors allude to the existence of a town of this 
name, and it is probably a mistake of Stephanus of 
Byzantium, who speaks of Xiphonia as a city 
(s. v.). The harbour or bay of Augusta is a spa- 
cious gulf, considerably larger than the Great Har- 
bour of Syracuse, and extending from the Capo di 
Santa Croce to the low peninsula or promontory of 
Magnisi (the ancient Thapeus). But it is probable 
that the port designated by Scylax was a much 
smaller one, close to the modern city of Augusta, 
which occupies a low peninsular point or tongue of 
land that projects from near the N. extremity of 
the bay, and strongly resembles the position of the 
island of Ortygia, at Syracuse, except that it is not 
quite separated from the mainland. It is very sin- 
gular that so remarkable and advantageous a situa- 
tion should not have been taken advantage of by the 
Greek colonists in Sicily ; but we have no trace of. 
any ancient town on the spot, unless it were the site 
of lhe ancient Megar*. [Mkgara.] Tlw modem 
town ofAwimta, or Agoeta, wm founded to the 13th 
century by Frederic 11. C®- &•] 

4 Q 3 
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XOIS ( Hdtr, Strxb. xvii. p. 802; Ptol. iv. 5. § 50; 
Htfar, Sfeeph. B. «. e.), * town of great antiquity and 
considerable size, was situated nearly in the centre of 
the Delta, upon an island formed by the Sebennytic 
and Phatnitic branches of the Kile. It belonged to 
the Sebennytic Nome. The 14th dynasty, accord- 
ing to Manetho, consisted of 76 Xoite kings. This 
dynasty immediately preceded that of the shepherd 
kings of Aegypt. It seems probable, therefore, that 
Xois, from its strong position among the marshes 
formed by the intersecting branches of the river, 
held out during the occupation of the Delta by the 
Hyksos, or at least compromised with the invaders 
by paying them tribute. By some geographers it 
is supposed to be the Papromls of Herodotus (ii. 59, 
iii. 12). Chain pollion ( VEgypte sous les Pkaraons , 
vd. ii. p. 214) believes its site to have been at 
SaMJrra. which is the Arabian synonyms of the 
Coptic Xeos and of tbe old Aegypt ian SU*oo (Niebuhr, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 75.) The road from Taniiathis to 
Memphis passed through Xois. [W.B.D.] 

XYLEN'O'POLIS, a town said by Piinv, on the 
authority it would seem of Onesicritus or Nearchus, 
to have been founded by Alexander the Crest (vi. 
23. a. 26). It must have been in the southern part 
of Smde ; but its position cannot be recognised, as 
Pliny himself states that the authors to whom he 
refers did not say on what river it was situated. [V.] 
XYLICCENSES (« BvAsurtit Im iv. 

6. § 23). an Aethiopian people in Libya Interior, be- 
tween the mountains Arangos ami Arualtea. [T.H.D.J 
XYL1NE COME, a village in Puddia, between 
Corbasa and Termessus, is mentioned only by Livy 
( xxxv hi. 15). A place called X v line, m the country 
of the Ciasians in Pectus, la noticed by Ptolemy 

(*-6- §«)- fL-*] 

XYLOTOLIS (HeAdweAii), a town of Mygdema 
in Macedonia (PtoL iii. 13. § 36), whose inhabitants, 
thcfXylopohue, axe mentioned by Pliny also (iv. 10. 
a 17). 

XY'NIA or XY'NIAE (Horio : Etk . Hee«rot), a 
town near the southern confines of Thessaly, and the 
district of the Aeniancn (Liv. xaJ.ni. 3), which gave 
its name to the lake Xynti* (Buriat), which Ste- 
phana* confounds with the Boebeis (Apollon. Lbod 

1. 67 ; CatulU lxui. 287 ; St*ph. 1$. ». e. Ieri«). 
Xynia, having hern deserted by its inhabitants, was 
plundered by the Aetobaw in n. c. 198 (Liv. xxxii. 
13). Ift the following year Khmitumu arrived at 
this place in three days* march (r an Heracles (Liv. 
xxxiiL 3; comp. Liv. xxxix.26). The lake of Xy- 
mas it now culled Tmtiii, and is described as 6 miles 
in circumference. Tbe site of the ancient city is 
marked by some remains of ruined edifices upon a 
promontory or peninsula in the lake. (Leake, North- 
ern Greece, vol L p. 460, ml. iv. p, 517.) 

XY'PETE. [Attica, p. 325, a.) 

Z 

ZABA (Z die), n small plane on the northern 
const of Taprohane or C>ytow } noticed by Ptolemy 
(via 4. 1 13). U has not been identified with any 
uiudem site. [V,] 

ZABAE (UA si, FtoL l 14. (f 1, 4, 6, 7, vil 

2. 4 6, will. 27. 4 4), a town of seme importance 

in India httra (Mgem, on the sinus Osagattats, 
perhaps the modern Liaor. f J. B.1 

ZA'BATUS (Zdtern), e liver of Assyria, find 
noticed by Xenophon (Amah. ii. ft. f 1 , Hi. 3* § 6), 
and the same ae the Lyons of Polybius (v. 31% 


Arrian {And. iii. 15), and Strabo (ii. p. 79, Xv ; 
p. 737). It is called Zabas by Ammianu* (xviii, i 4 v 
and Zerbis by Pliny (vi. 26. s. 30). There can be 
no doubt that it is now represented by the Grtakr 
Zdb, a river of considerable size, which, rising in tb e 
mountains on the confines of Armenia and Kurdistan 
flows into the Tipis a little to the S. of the grem 
mound of Aimrucf (Tavernier, ii. c. 7 ; Layard 
Nineveh and its Beaming, i. p. 192.) fyi 1 
ZABE. [Behzabda.J 
ZABE (Zd€rj, Procop. B. Vand. ii. 20, p. soi 
ed. Bonn), a district in Mauretania Sitifcoris 
cording to the Not. Imp it contained a town of the 
same name, which must be that called Zabi in t] u > 
Itm. AnL (p. 30). Lapie identifies it with t| lt 
present Msilak, [T. B D] 

ZACATAE (Zoadroi, PtoL v. 9. § 16), a peL 
of Asiatic Sannstm. [T. H. i) 1 

ZACYNTHUS (ZdxuHtot : Elk. ZetwOm 
Zitnie), an island in the Sidliau sea, lying ofl t‘ JV 
western coast of Pchqionnesus, opposite the pronui, 
tory Chelonatas in Elis, and to the S. of the u!a< 
of Ophailenie, from which it was distant 25 mu, . 


according »o Phny, (iv. 12. a. 19) but according 
Strabo, only 60 stadia (x. p. 458). The Ut!>" 
very nearly correct, the real dktanos bring 8 fco. 
glish miles. Its circumference h stated by Vim a 
36 M. r., by Strabo at 160 stadia ; but the bind 
is at least 50 miles round, h« greatest length bm$ 
23 English miles. The iriand is said to have beta 
originally called Hyrie (Plin. la), and to have b*c 
colonized by Zacynthus, the son uf Durdanus, frua 
Paophui in Arcadia, whence the atropolis </f r hr ory 
«'/ Zacrnthu* Was named Psophia. (Tatis, vm :M 
S 3 5 Steph. B. a ».) W« have the express stale- 
meat id Thucydides that the Zacynthisns wen a 
colony of Achaean* from Peloponnesas (ii 66> In 
Homer, who givea the island the epithet of u woody ’ 
(6 a4*i 9 and bKhsae* i), Zacynthus forms part of the 
dominions of Ulywms. {tl il 634, (M i 246. ix 
24, xvi. 123, 250 ; St rah. x. p. 457.) It appau* 
to hare attained cxmaidmahle importance at an ca;ly 
period ; fur according to a very ancient tradition 
Saguntum in Spain was founded by the /juynthnui\ 
in conjunction wiUi the Rotaii of Anksa. (Liv. m 
7 ; Pirn, xvl 40. a 79 ; Strsb. iii p. 159.) Bocrhi* 
suted that Saguntum was founded by the Zac'n- 
tlttana 900 year* btfbw the Trojan War (op. J >lllL 
/. c.) In oonsequeiMsa probably of their Achaean 
origin, tbs Zacynthiana were hostile to the Lacede- 
monians, and bones wefind that fugitives from Sparta 
fled fur refuge to this inland. (Herod, vi. 70, ix. 3 J ) 
In the Pdoponoosias War the ZacynUusne sided 
with Athene (Time. ti. 7, 9); and in *c. 430 the 
Lacedaemonians made an unauoesssfid attack op® 
their city. (/6. 60.) The Athenians in their ex- 
pedition against Pylua found Zacynthui » 
nient station far their fleet. (Id. iv. 8, 13*) T 
Zacynthiana are enumerated among the eotrtwjw 
allies of Athena in the Sicilian expwlitien. (“• ■ 
67.) After the Peloponnesian War, 
to have passed under tbe snjsremsiry or s P trU ’, 
in n.c, 374, Thnothens. the AHwnian com^ 
on his return from Oarcyns, huodsd 
tails* on the hdand, and amhrted thm ® 
a fortified post. Them must have hitog^otw" 
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assisted Dion in his expedition to Syracuse with tlie 
view of expelling the tyrant Dionysius, n. c. 357. 
(Diod. xvi. 6, aeq. ; Pint. Dion, 22, seq.) At the time 
of the Roman ware in Greece we find Zacynthus in 
the possession of Philip of '2k<*don. ( Polyb. v. 102.) 
In b. c. 2JI the Roman praetor M. Valerius Lae- 
vinus, took the city of Zacynthus, with the exception 
of the citadel. (Liv. xxvi. 24.) It was afterwards 
restored to Philip, by whom it was finally surren- 
dered to the Romans in b. c. 191. (Id. xxxvi. 32.) 
In the Mithridatic War it was attacked by Archelau.s. 
the general of Mithridates, but he was reputed 
(Appian, Afithr . 45.) ZacynthuF subsequently 
shared the fate of the oilier Ionian inlands, and u 
now subject to Great Britain. 

The chief town of the island, also named Zan «» 
thus (Liv. xxvi. 14 ; Strab. x. p. 458 ; Pud 
14. § 13), was situated upon the eastern shore its 
site i& occupied by the modem capital, Znnt , , but 
nothing remains of the ancient city, except a tea 
columns and inscriptions. Tne situation of the 
town upon the margin of a semi-circular Liv ,*• 
picturesque. The citadel piubahl) ue<*m •»- 
t hf* rot. ,»f tiie modem castie. I he 
situation the city and the fertility of the island 
have Wn celebrated in all ages (««Aa hoah a 
Zdkwfhs, Theocr M \v. 32, Sirak, Plin , il cr,.'). 
It no longer deserves the epithet of “ woody, ' given 
to it by Homer (/. c.) and VTrgil (“ nemoroaa Za- 
cynthoa" Aen. iii. 270) ; but its beautiful olive- 
gardcni, vineyard s, and gardens, justify the Italian 
proverb, which calls Xante the “ tlower of the 
Levant r 

The moot remarkable natural phenomenon in 
Zuntr fa the celebrated pitch- wells, which are accu- 
rately described by Herodotus (iv. 195), and are 
mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 15. s. 51). They are 
situated about 12 miles from the city, in a small 
marshy valley near the shore of the Bay of Chieri, 
on the SW. coast. A recent observer has given the 
following account of them : M There are two springs, 
the principal surrounded by a low wall ; here the 
pitch is seen bubbling up under the dear water, 
which is about a foot deep over the pitch itself, with 
which it comes out of the earth. The p'tch-bubbles 
rise with the appearance of an India-rubber bottle 
until the air within bursts, and the pitch falls back 
and runs off. It produces about three barrels a day, 
and can be used when mixed with pine-pitch, though 
in a pure state it is comparatively of no value. The 
other spring is in an adjoining vineyard ; hut the 
pitch does not bubble up, and is in fact only discern- 
ible by the ground having a burnt appearance, and 
by the feet adhering to the surface as one walks 
over it. The demand for the pitch of Zante is 
now very small, vegetable pitch being preferable.” 
(Bowen, in Murray’s Handbook for Greece,, p. 93.) 

The existence of these pitch-welU, as well as of 
numerous lint springs, fa a proof of the volcanic 
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agency at work in the island ; to which It may be 
added that earthquakes are frequent. 

Pliny mentions Mt. Eiatus in Zacynthus (“ Mons 
EJatus ibi nobilis,” Plin. f. <?,), probably 2ft. Skopo, 
which raises its curiously jagged summit to the 
height of 1300 feet above the eastern extremity of 
the bay of Zanie. (Dodadl, Torn through Greece, 
vol. i. p. 83, seq.) 

ZADRACARTA. |Ta<;ak J 
ZAGATIS (Z*y*ns), a ooaot river in the E. part 
of Poiitua, discharging iisdf into the Euxine about 
7 stadia to the east of Athens**; probably the same 
river as the modem Surh < 4 y (Arrian, PeripL 

P K. p. 17; Anon. PtrijJ. j F p. 1 j.) [L. S.J 
/ AGO'KUS. or Z AG O'RUM { Zdyu/pos, or Zdya>- 
a->v. Maman. p. 73 , Zayttpa, Pt„l. v. 4. § 5; ZcL 
A; ruin, Peri pi. I\ K. p. 15; Zacoria, Tab. 
P*nt.) y a town of J'uphiagoimi, -m the coast of the 
buxine, between Sinope j ml the mouth of the Halys, 
freon the latter of wlmlj il was distant about 400 
stadia. . .. . P-a] 

/AGKLS MOXs (b Z ayfws, t'j Zdyp*,v tipos, 
1’i'lyb. v. 44 ; Ptol. %i. 2. § 4 ; Strab. xi. p. 522), 
the central portion of the great chain of mountains 
which, extending in a direction nearly N. and S. with 
an hichoation to the AW at the upper end, connects 
tiie mountains of Armenia and the Caucasus with 
those of Susiana and Persis. It separates Assyria 
from Media, and fa row represented by the middle 
and southern portion of the mountains of Kurdistan, 
the highest of which fa the well known Rowandiz . 
Nem this latter mountain was the great highroad 
whirl’ led from Assyria and its capital Nineveh into 
Media, ar.d, at its base, was in all probability the 
site of the pass through thu mountains, called by 
Ptolemy ai tow Z dypov nuAcu (vi. 2. § 7), and by 
Strabo, y M ySitri) vwAij (xi. p. 525).* Polybius 
notices the difficulty and danger of this pass (v. 44), 
which, from Colonel Rawlinsons narrative, wouW 
seem to ha /e lost none of its dangers (Rawlinson, in 
Trans. Gtogr. Soc . vol. x., Pass and Pillar of Keli- 
Shm). [V.] 

ZAITHA or ZAUTHA (Zaufld, Zomri. iii. 14), a 
small town or fortified place in Mesopotamia, on the 
Euphrates, to the SE. of Circesium. It fa said by 
Ammianus to have been called Zaitha (or more pro- 
perly Zaita) from the olive tree6 (xxiii. 5. § 7), which 
we must suppose grew there, though the climate fa 
very hot for that tree. He adds that it was celebrated 
for the monument erected by the soldiers to the 
emperor Gordianus. Zosimus, on the other hand, 
places tliis monument at Dara (/. c.) f in which 
Eutropius agrees with him (ix. 2). Ptolemy calls 
it Zeitha (Z«f0o, v. 18. § 2). [Dura.] [V.] 
ZALACUS (rb ZdAsucor 6pos , Ptol. iv. 2. §§ 14, 
19), a mountain chain of Mauretania near the river 
Chinalaph, the highest and most rugged branch of 
the Atlas in this neighbourhood. Now the Wan- 
nash-reese or Qvene&eris. (Cf. Shaw, Travels, i. p. 
74.) [T.H.D.] 

ZALDAPA (ZdA5« wo, Prooop. de Aed. iv. 11. 
p. 308), a town in the interior of Lower Moesia. 
It fa called Saldapa by Tbeophyfaot (E&towa, 
l 8), and Zeldepa by Hierocles. (Zc'Afim, p. 

637). C T * *• D *3 

ZALE'CUS (ZcUijkos, or ZdXuriror, in Ptoh v. 4. 
S 3), a small river on the coast of Paphlagonia, dis- 
charging itself into the Euxine at a distance of 210 
stadia west of the Halys. (Mansiau. p* 73.} At 
its mouth there was a small town of the same name, 
about 90 stadia from Zagorus, or Zagomm (Antm. 
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jpetipl P.E, p. 9) ; aud this place seems to be the 
same an the one mentioned in the Peut Table under 
the corrupt name of Hataga, at a distance of 25 
Roman miles from Zaooria. Hamilton (Retearches, 
L p. 298) identifies the site of Zalecus with the 
modern Alatcham, where some ruins and massive 
walls are still seen. [L. S.] 

ZALICHES (ZoAix 1 ?*)' a town in the interior of 
Faphlagoma, or what, at a late period, was called 
Hellenopontus, probably near some mountain forest, 
as HierocJes (p. 701) calls it XdXros ZaXlxVS (A T o- 
veSL 28 ; Cone. Nicaen. ii. p. 355, where a bishop 
riF Zaliches is mentioned, and p. 163, from which it 
would seem that at one time the place bore the 
. name of Leontopolis.) [L. S.] 

Z A M A (Zdfui Ptol. iv. 3. § 33), a town j 

of Numidia, situated five days' journey to the SW. 
of Carthage. (Polyb. xv. 5; Liv. xxx. 29.) It lay 
between Sicca Vcneria and SufTctuU, and bore the 
name of 44 Regia;" whence we find it erroneoudy 
written Zamareigia in the Tab PeuL Zama is par- 

r irly renowned as the scene of Scipio's victory 
Hannibal in 201 B. a It was a very strong 
place, and hence adopted as a residence by .Juha. 
Who brought his harem and his treasure hither, as 
to a place of eafety. (Hirt. B. Afr. 91, Vitrnv. 
viii. 3. (or 4.) § 24.) Strabo represents it as de- 
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stiM bean the name of Zara or 5dm, (/<. Ant 
pp. 182,207,213.) [L.&1 * 

ZARADRUS (Zo fx&pos, Pfol. vi>. 1. § 27), the 
npper portion of the Hyphasia, the most eastern of 
the five rivers of the Panjdb, now the Sutiedgt. 
There is some doubt about the orthography of tins 
name, which in some editions is written Zadrsdea. 
There can be no doubt that in either case it is de- 
rived from the Sanscrit name Satadru, and that it 
is the same as the Hesydrns of Pliny (vi. 17 g, 
21). [V.] 

ZARA I, a town in the interior of Numidia, on the 
road from Lamasba to Sitifis. (Ilia. Ant p. 33 .) 
In the Tab. Pent it is called Zaras. Variously identi- 
fied wjth JiffbaJi , Ngaou*, and Zeryak [T. H. I) 1 
ZARA NCI. [Dkanoae.] j 

Z A RATAL, or ZAKETAK (Zopdroi, Plot vi. i j. 

§ 1 1 ), a peo|4e of Scythia ou the Imam*. [T.H.L 1 
ZARAX (Zdp of. Pans., Polyb.; Zapv(. Ptol.: 
Elk Zofiixtof, Steph. B.), a town on ihe eastern 
ciswt of Laconia, with a good harbour, situated upon 
a promontory, which is a projection of Mb Zarax. [\ oi. 
II. p- 109, b.] Like Prsaiae and some other places 
on this part of the Laconian coast, it piu>od into the 
hand* of the Argivea in the time at the Macedonian 
supremacy; and tr.is was apparently the rawon why 
it was destroyed by Cleonymus, the iw.n of Olre- 


stroyed by the Romans, and as being in a ruinous j men*. From this disaster it ucver recovered. All- 
state in his time (xvii. pp. 829, 831). But it must > gustua made it one of the Eieulbenf-Lacouun lomito; 


(Ptol. v. 18. 

ZAMAE 


have been subsequently restored, since Pliny (v. 4, 
a. 4) mentions the Zamense oppidnm as a free city. 
It also appears in the Tab. /W., and a bishop of 
Zama is mentioned by St. Augustine. (/* Cie 
ftei, rii. 16 ) In an mscripti»n in Grutrr (Vi4 l) 
Zama Regia appears wtfh the title of a colony (Col. 
Aeiia Hadrians); though it m not mentioned as a 
colony in nay of the ancient writes. It is the pre- 
sent Jama, SE. of Earn. (Cf. Dwo Casa, xlviil 
23; SaiL J. 60,81.) {T. H. D ] 

ZAJWFA (Zdpa), a town of the district of Chamma- 
nene, in Cappadocia, an the borders of Galatia. 

«!2; Tab. Pout.) (L. S.J 

FUNS, a spring in Africa, probably 
near the town of Zama, which had the property of 
readoring the vua clear and strong. (Pha. xxxi. 
2. a. It.) 4 [T. H. D.J 

ZAMAZ1I Ptol. ir. 6 § 18). a fwophs 

cf Libya Interior. f T. II. U] 

‘ZAMENSE OPPIDUM. [Zaka.J 
. (jJEAMEfl (Zd^iyi, Ptol vl 7. §§ 20, 21), a moan- 
1% chain JB the interior of Arabia Felix, which 
stretched as fur at the borders of Arabia De- 
sert*. ft Is probably the present Jobel Aartd . or 
tmaryek [T. H. D.] 

ZANCIX fMjtfWAKA.1 
ZAO PROMONTORI UM, a headland on the coast 
of Gallia Kaifconenois, and east of JMaaaiHa (Mar- 
mUe). Pliny (iih 4\ after mentioning Mmsilia 
says, u Promoutorium Zoo, CitharisU Portus. Regie 
Carnal uUicnmm. Drin ftttcHeri * It is not easy to 
ukeitify Zaa Ukert conjectures that it may be Pec 
«f» Sttrmim. In the Piatutume dm Dtp. dm Tkmche* 
rib ht&dae, it is supposed to be Cap rib la Ootsete. 
This is a rocky coast, which has undergone little 
change for many centuries. (UJtert, GftUutn, p, 
120.) [G.L.J 

ZAPAORTENL [ArAVAacncmxm.} 

ZARA (Zripa), a town in the northern part of 
Armenia Minor, or perhape more correctly in Panina, 
bo the road from Caesarea to Satak, and at the 
same time on that from Ankara to Nkopolk. It 


but Pausanias found in it nothing 10 mention but 
temple of Apdlo at the end of the harbour. It is 
now called Pt/nabt, which u evidently a corruption 
of Zarax. and there are still rums of the am Sent 
town. The promontory bear* the same name. an«i 
the port, srtdch U ou it* northern side, m descriUd 
as small hat well sheltered, i’aaaaiuu* u}» tkt 
Zarax waa 100 stadia from Kpkhtunu Li mere, but 
this distance ts too great (Paua. iii. 24. § 1 ; 
comp. L 38. 5 4, Ui. 21.(7; Polyb. iv. 36 ; plot 
jiL 1A ( 10 ; Plin. iv. 5. ». 17 ; Steph. B- 1 . r. ; 
lade, Mturra, wl. i. p 219 ; Boblaye, Rrchtrrhsx, 
! ifc. p, 10k; Cnrtius, /Viopoaaeeoe. v»l. i». p. 291.) 
f ZARAX MONS. [Lacoma, p 109, b.J 
ZARGIDAVA (Zaryibava, Ptol. iii. 10. ? 15). a 
town of Mom Inferior, on the Danube. [T. 11. L> ] 
ZAKIASPA. [Bacwa.] 

ZARIASPAE. f Bactra. 1 
ZARlASPia [BACTi4t;aJ 
ZAKMIZEGETHUSA- [Saiimiz«oiithl*8A.] 
ZAI KCES Herod, ir. 193), s peuplfl 

of Libya, dwelling in a woody and immntoinojw 
couutry abounding in wild 'beasts, to the S. of He 
subsequent Roman province of Africa, and near the 
tribe of the Maxyes. A custom prevailed siiion? 
them for tlie women to drive the chariots in war; 
which Hesren wajecturw may have oawstoned the 
placing of the A masons in this neighboarno^d- 
(Jdttmi ii. 1. p. 41.) IT.H.D ] 

ZAUTBA. f&UTlU.] , 

ZF.A I’ORTUS. [Athdiak, p. S0« p «eq.J 


ZEBULON. [Palawiwa.] 

ZEGKENSII (Zmtivm, Vut >»• '-I W- 
ptopte of UuraUaU Tiogiua*. [T. B. " J 


J0),» 


ZF.ITHA (Z*fe, PtaL it. A * »«X » P**** 1 
of tim liMio Sjrtkm farming tb» *• FJ*"* “ , 
Byni. Moot. |T. H. D.J 
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ZELASIUM. 

place consecrated to the woraliip of the goddess Aj»- 
itis, to whom a temple was built there by the Per. 
siuns in commemoration of a victory over the Sacoe. 
The chief priest of this temple was regarded as the 
sovereign of Zela and its teq-it^y (ZtjAvt ts), Not- 
withstanding this, however, v it remained a small 
place until Pompey, after his victory over Mithri- 
dates, raised it to the rank of a city by increasing 
its population and extending its walls, Zck is ce- 
lebrated in history for a victory obtained in its 
vicinity by Mithridates over the Romans under 
Triarius, and still more fur the defeat of Pharnaces, 
ab*nit which Caesar sent to Rome the famous report ; 
14 Vetii, Vidi, Vici.” (Plin. v». 3 ; Appian, Mithrid. 
89 ; Plut. Coes. 50 ; Dion Coes, xlii. 47, where the , 
place is erroneously called Z*\ tia ; Ilirt Bell, Alex 
73, where it is called 7nda ; PtoL v. 6. § 10 
Hierocl. p. 701; Steffi. H. s. v.) Zela was situ 
ated at a distance of four days’ journey (according 
to the 1 ‘pui. Table Si) miles) from Tavium, and j 
Niuth-eeal of Amasia, The elevated ground on j 
which the town was situated, and which Strabo tails 
tin* mound of .Vnnramis, was, according to Uirtm«, 
h natural hi’l, bu: shaped that it might seem u> 

U* the work of human hands. According to Ht- 
jmltoii {Research**, i, p 306), is a black- c<d»ured ! 
ix'latcd hilt rising out <»t the plain, ami is n w i 
downed with a Turkish fo.rm*, winch still Iva.-* : 
Uw name of Zilleh. [ L. S.J 

ZKLA'SIUM. [Posidiux, p. 662, No. 4 j 
ZELPEPA. [Zauda»-a.] 

ZELEIA (ZA«ia), a town of Troas, at the foot 
ot Mount Ida and on the hunk* of the mer Aesepu-, 
at a distance of Ml stadia trom its mouth. 1: is 


ZERYNTHIJS , 133* 

and 13 miles east of Soli. (Stadimn.^ 157 1 
Tab. Pent, ; comp. Scyl. p. 40* PtoL v. % § 4 ; 
Liv. xxxiii. 20 ; Plin. v. 22 ; Hieroci p. 704.) 
When Pliny (xxxiv. 50) states that the hip molyb- 
j rta€ m was prepared at Zephyrinm, he ho doubt al- 
| ludes to this place, since we know fitan thoscorides 
I (v. 100) that this mineral was obtained in the 
neighbouring bill of Cosy cue, and that there it was 
of excellent quality. Leake {Asm Minor t p. 214) 
looks for it near the mouth of the river Martin. x 

3. On the coast of Cilicia, wvir the mouth of the 
r'vcr Calycadmw. (Strab. xiv p. 670 ; Ptol. r. 8. f 
§ ’5 ; 

4. A town on the coast ot Papiila<ronsa ,60 stadia 
' ■ • w » ht of Cape- CarambijB. ( Ar riun, Peripl. P. E. 

Vj, - “* ; Am u. Peripl. P. E. p. 6 ; ptol. v. 4. § 2») 

•» A town and promontory on the coast of Pontus, 
in lln' country of the Mosynuwi, 00 stadia to, the 
wfisi ot Tripoli*. (Ptol. v. f>. § 1 t ; Arrian, PeripL 
P. E. p. 17; Scylax, p. 33 , Anon. Peripl. P. E. 
p. 13 : Tab. Pent.) The cape s*ill bears the name 
,,+ * Zafra or Zrfreh. and Hamilton {Researches, i. 

:iu l ) repird.-. the modern Kaik Liman as occu- 
i * mg tli«* site of the ancient Zephyrium. [L. S.1 
ZEPHYRIUM PROM ON TOR1UM (*« Z^vpiov: 

C ajx* di JJnmano), a promontory on the E. coast 
<f the B rut tun peninsula, between Locri and the 
SE. corner of Rruttium. It is mentioned principally 
in connection with the settlement of the Locrian co- 
lonists iu tins part of Italy, whose city thence 
derived the name of Locri Epizkphyrii. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, indeed, these colonists settled in 
the fir.-d instance on the headland itself, which had a 
| small jiort contiguous to it, but after a short time 


mentioned by Homer {II. ti. S24,iu. Hhi). who calls 
it a 1ml v town. (Comp. Strab xn p 56 V mu 
pp. 585 , 587 , 603 ; Steph. B. *. r.) Arrian {A nab. i. 
13) mentions it as the head-quarters of the Peroian 
army before the battle of the G runic us : it existed 
in the tune of Strabo ; but afterwards it disappears. 
Some tra\el!ers have identified it with the modern 
J l U/a. between Boeaegte and Sorricui. [L. S.J 

ZELKTIS. (Zki.a.J 

ZEN OB II INSULAE (Z vjvo&iov vr^ala, Ptol. vi. 
'• § 47), seven small islands lying iu f lie Sinus Sa- 
clmlitea, at the entrance of the Arabian Gulf. (Cf. 
Arrian. Per. M. Eryih . p. 19 ) [V.J 

ZENODO'TIUM (ZijyoWriov, Dion Cass. xl. 12; 
Su*ph. B. a. r.), a strong castle in the upper part of 
Mesopotamia, which was held by the Part hums dur- 
“jg Uie war between them and the Romans under 
Craasus. It is called by Plutarch, Zenodotia ( Crass. 
c. 17). It cannot be identified with any modern 
Mte, but it was, probably, not far distant from 
Edessa. [V.] 

ZENO'NIS CHERSONESUS (Zfywos X<f>v6- 
* 07 <Tor, PtoL iii. 6. § 4), a point of land on the N. 
roast of the Chemoneaus Taurica in European Sar- 
malia, probably the narrow tongue of Arabat, be- 
*Heen the Sea of Azof and the Putrid Sea. [T.H.D.] 
ZKTHYRE, a small island off the promontory 
Ammonium in Crete. (Plin. iv. 12. s. 20.) 
ZEPHYTUA. [Haucarkassus.] 
ZEPHY'RIUM (Zt^piov), the name of a great 
number of promontories, as I. At the western ex- 
tr ® Dlit y of the peninsula of Myndus in Curia, now 
GtomchU or Angeli (Strab. xiv. p. 658.) 
2- t)n the coast of Cilicia, between Cilicia TracheU 
®nd Pedias, a little to the west of the town of An- 
™»ale, (Strab. xiv. p, 671.) It contained a fort of 
the name name, and was 120 stadia from Tarsus, 


removed to the site of their permanent city, about 
15 miles farther N. (Strab. vi. pp. 259, 270.) 
The Zephyrian Promontory is mentioned by all the 
geographers in describing the coast of Bruttium, and 
is undoubtedly the same now called the Capo di 
liruzzano , a ' jw but marked headland, about 10 
miles N. of Cape Spartivento , which forms the 
SE. extremity ul the Bruttian peninsula. (Strab. 

1. c . ; Plin. in. 5 k. 10 ; Mel. ». 4. § 8; Ptol. iii. 

1. § 10 ; Steph. Byz. s. v.) [E. H. B.] 

ZEPHY'KIUM (Zf tpvpiov &icpov, Ptol. iii. 17. § 
5). 1. A promontory on tlie E. part of the N. coast 

of Crete, near the town of Apollonia. Now Ponla 
di Tigani. 

2. A promontory on tlie W. coast of Cyprus, near 
Paphos, probably tlie cape which closes the bay of 
Baffo to the W. (Ptol. v. 14. § I ; Strab. xiv. 
1*. 683.) 

3. A promontory in the E. part of Cyrenaica, 150 
stadia to the W. of Darois. (Strab. xvii. p. 799, 
who attributes it to Marmarica; Ptol. iv. 4. § 5; 
Stadias. M. Magni , §§ 47, 48.) Now Cape Berne. 

4. Another promontory of Cyrenaica, with a har- 
bour. (Strab. xvii. p. 838.) 

5. A promontory near Little Taposins in Lower 
Aegypt, having a temple of ArsinoS-Aphrodite. 
(Strub. xvii. p. 800.) Hence that goddess derived 
the epithet of Zephuritis (Zf Qvpins, Athen. rii. p. 
318, d.: Callim. Ep. 31 ; Steph, B. «. e.). 

6. A town of the Ohersonesus Taunca, mentioned 

ouly by Pliny (iv. 12. s. 26). [ T - & ^-3 

ZERNES (Z ipvys, Procop. de Aed. iv. 6. p. 288), 
a fortrea* in Upper Moeria. »ppyatiT 
Old Ortowa, at the mooth of the Tmrwj- 

ZE8YNTHUS (Z^purftw, Lycophr. 77 ; Steph. B. 
. » town of Thrace not fir from the barters of 

the Aenisues. It co n ta in ed a cave of Hecate, 6 tern* 



1338 ZESUTERA. 


Z1PHENE. 


fte of Apollo, and another of Aphrodite, which two 
deities* hence derived the epithet of Zeryntbian. 
(Cf. Liv. xxxviii. 41; Ov. TrisL i. 10. 19; Txetz. 
ad Lycophr. 449, 958.) [T. H. D.] 

v ZESUTERA (/(. liter, p. 602), a town in the 
vSE. of Thrace, on the Egnatian Way, between Apri 
and Siracellae, which Lapio identities with Kahn i- 
tnon. [ J. It.] 

ZEUGITANA REGIO, the more northern part 
of the Roman province of Africa. Pliny seems to 
be the earliest writer who mentions the name of 
Zeugitana (v. 4. s. 3). A town of Zeugis is mentioned 
by Aethicus ( Ownogr. p>. G3). and a Zengitanus, ap- 
parently a mountain, by Solinus (*‘ a p«de Zcugi- 
tano,” c. 27), which is perhaps the same as the 
Mona Ziguen&is of Victor (tie Per sec. Vandal iii.), 
the present Zow-tcan; and according to Shaw 
(Trarels, i. p. 191, sq ), if the existence of a town 
or mountain so named i.s not altogether problema- 
tical, the province probably derived its name from 
either one or the other. The district was bounded on 
the S. by Byzacium. on the W. by Kumidta. from 
which it was divider! by the river Tuaca (n^w Zame), 
and on the X. and E. by the Mare Internum. Alter 
the time of Caesar it appear* to have been called 
Pruvincia Vet us, or Africa Propria, as opposed to 
the later acquired Numidia. (Dion Cass. xhii. 10. 

I Min. L e. ; Mela, i. 7.) Strabo mentions it only *» 
h Ka'Xi^ia, or the province of Carthage (ri. p 
267, Ac.). It embraced the modern Friyeah (which 
i* doubtless a corruption of the ancient name of Af- 
rica) or northern part of the kingdom of 7Wi. 
Zeugitana was watered by the BagnuU\ and was a 
very fertile country. There were no towns of im- 
portance in the interior, but on the coast we find 
Siagul, Xeapolia, Curubta, Aspu or C in pea, Carpi*, 
Tunes, Carthago, Centra Cornelia, Utica, and Hippo 
Dtairhjrtns. For further particulars concerning this 
product see Arnica. [T. H. I).] 

ZEUGMA. 1. (leSyaa, Plot. v. 15. § 14). a 
town founded by Seleucus Xicatnr, in the province 
of Gpnbestica, in Syria. It derived it* name from 
a bridge of boats which was here laid atr»** th* 
Euphrates, and which in the count* «»f torn- bcca nr 
the note passage o er the river, when the elder one 
at ThnjNuicuis 2KKWJ stadia to the S„ had bectaiw 
impracticable, or at all event* very dangerona, owing 
to the spreading of the Arabian hordes, (Plm. v, 24, 
Ik 21 ; Gferah. xri. p. 746; Steph. B.a. r.) Zeugma 
lay on the right hank of t be Euphrates, opposite to 
Apamea, 72 miles SW. of Semosata, 175 miles NK. 
of the maritime Selcocia, and 36 miles X. of Hiera- 
polk, (ITIn. f c., and v. 12. au 13 ; Strab. xvl p. 
749; Tab. Pent) It was therefore opposite to the 
modern Hir or Uiredjyik, which occupies the site uf 
the ancient A fumes (Cf. RiUer, Krdhmd «, x. p, 

944, scq.) In tin time of Justinian, Zeugma bad 
fallen into decay, but was rateswd by that emperor. 
Prueoj*. de Jed. IL 9, p. 237, ed. Boon.) (Cf. 



Polyb. v. 43 ; Dion Cass. xl. 17, xlix. 19 ; Lucan 
viii. 236; Itm. Ant pp. 184, 185, Ac.) 

2. A place in Daria. (Ptol. iiL 8. § 10). Man. 
nert (iv. p. 210) identifies it with the Pons Aiuriuti 
of the Geogr. Rav. (iv. 14) and Tab. PeuL; c^,. 
corning which see above, p. 656.) [T. H. D.) 

Z1CCH1 (Zutxoi, Arrian, Perip. P. £ux. *> ]n\ 
ZINC HI (Ztyxoi, Ptol. r. 9. § 18), or ZINGI (W 
ri 7. s. 7), a savage piratical tribe of Asiatic fiar- 
niatia, on the coast of the Ron t ux Kuxinus, between 
Samgae and Achaei They are called by Procopi^ 
Z nx oi ®°d Zfiwxoi (& Goth. iv. 4, £. Pert. ». JJn 
and by Strabo, Z vyol (i. p. 129, xi. pp. 492, 495), jf' 
indeed, he means the same people, a* he places them 
in the interior on the Caucaatut. [T, H. [).] 

Z1GAE, a pe*»plc of Sarmatia, on the Tamua 
I (Plin. vl 7. s. 7). [T. H IiJ 

ZIGERE, a place in Lower Moeeia, m the betgl. 
bourhoodof Axiopoli* (IMin. nr. 1 1. a. 18). [T Uu j 
ZlGUENblS MOSS. [Zf.voitana.] 
Z1KLAG, a town in the tril* of Simeon (Jo-. 
xix. 5). which at firs! belonged t/> the Philis>. - 
city of Gath (l Sam. xxvu. 5), but was annexed f* 
the kingdom of Israel by David, t 1 Chrtm. xu. ] j 
It appears to be the name an that called IfaeAAa \ . 
.Josephus («lwf. vi. 14) ami 2*weAa by htephanu 11. 
It m/w entirely destroyed. (Rohutoon. Trank 
»»• P. 424 .) [V.j 

ZIL1A (MeL iti. 10 , ZiAria or Aifria, Ptol. » 1. 

§ 2), a river on the W. coast of Mauritania Ting, 
tana, which fell into the ms near the u»wn of die 
sung name, X. of the Lixius. It is still called Ar . 


Zda. [T. H. D ] 

ZIL1A (Mel. iiL 10 ; ZtAts, Z*A«Zcu, and ZoAi'a, 
l*t«l iv. K. j 13, riii. 13. § 4: Z^An and ZrAijr, Strab. 
xviL p. 827, iii. p. 140), a town of some important « 
on the W. roaat of Mauretania Tingitana, at the 
mouth of the like-named river, and on the road from 
Lix to Ting**, from whh h Uttar place it was 24 miles 
distant ( Itm. Jutp S, where, and in IMin. r. 1. h. 1, 
it is called ZHi*). It waa (bunded by the Cartha- 
ginians, «od made a colony by the wiili ti.o 

surname of Julia Condantia. (Phn. I c.) Ac- 
cording to Strabo (iii. p. 140), th® R^uana trail— 
planted the inhabitants, aa well as some of the i-.ii 
xetwi of Tingia, to Julia Joaa in Spain. The place u 
still raUrd Asti la, AzUa, Ar-Zila. [T. H. D-] 
/.IMARA (Z ipapa), a town in Armenia Minor, 
act tlj« road from SstaU to Melitena, between Arv.- 
tiba and Teorira (It Ant p. 208 ; Pud. t. 7 * * . 
Ta6. Pent) The exact sits M still matter of ui.m- 
Uioty, scans finding traces of it near JW«wA, otn< ^ 
near DwrOi, and othera near Ktmaih. (R ,l,t * r > 
Erdkvmfa X. IX 800.) [ Ifc h J . 

S FfeOMOOTOBIUM (Xfn» Vut l L 
% 9 r iv. 7. $ II), probably the Modern J/oree, wa» » 
headland on th* esstam ©oast rf Africa ‘ 
10° N. It waa cswspbtioM from iu forked > * 
and iU eUvalhw above a level nbm 
miles In extent, l " ■ 1 ' , J br 

ZIOBEKIH, a small river of rarthU ^ 

Cartio* (ri. 4. $ 4> It b th* *«"• “A 

Sliboilm (Sr*rfrilf) rf IW 111 

M uod*r th* «*fth to * 0O “,P 1 * c ?' , r yi 
Ml into lb* KhUbctu (Cort *L *■ i •> ‘■"■J 

ZION. I8.0H J 

» to !* riB i r j fJ^ l> 7^ r ’fi. is). * 

zinirNE (pftn, f . j jit. 

dbtrict of PiiMMto*. to th* ooi^hbottfbow 
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ZIR1DAVA. 

Carmel, which probably took its name from Ziph. 
( Joth . xv. 14.) Steph. Byx. notices it, quoting 
from Josephus. [Sifh.] [V.] 

ZIRIDAVA (Ztplbava, ftol iii. 8. f 8), a town 
in Dacia, most probably h $&reJsa on the Bntosch 
(cf. Katanchich. fgtri Accolat, iLp. 296). [T.H.D.] 
ZIR1NAE {Tab. J*euL ; ZoptWa, Stepli. B. p. 287 , 
Zeroae, with various readings, in It Ant. p. 322), a 
town in Thrace, on the Hebrus, between Trajano- 
polin and Plotinopolis. Kcichard places it on the 
hite of Zcmiu ; but Lapie identifies it with Tertnu- 
litsa. [J. If.] 

ZITHA, or ZE1THA (Z«tfa, Ptol. v, 18. § (J), „ 
bum!! place iii Mebopotainia near the Euphrates xv- 
tired by Ptolemy. It in «n all probability the smm* 
as the Sitka ot Zorimus (ui. 15). [V | , 

ZITHA (Z «»«, Vt»l. v. 3. § 12). a pmm«. , 
in Afhca Propria between the two Syrtes an \\ [ 
of Sabathra. On it lay the place called p.m* i 
Zitha. [T. H D.J 

ZOAKA (Zodpa, Steph. B. *. v .\ a small town at 
the southern end of the Lacus Asph.dtite> in Junius, 
t . which Lot csrap.sl from the burning of S*! . 
{Um, xiv 2, ■*, MX. 22.) Josephus, in uvsu d i"/. 
the same Ukr>. t/ntas that it extends Z.»a 

ApaGlui (iv. e. 27) Durinr the latter mm** < t ti.c 
Roman Empire, mete was a guard maintained vi 
that part ot the country, & corps of na*nc mounted 
bowmen (“ Equitas sagittani Indigcnae Zoarue”), 
"ho were under the command of the Dux Palaes- 
tmae ( NotiL Itnper.) [V.] 

ZOELAE, a town of the Astaires in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, not far from the sea, and noted for 
the cultivation of flax. (Plin. iii 3. s. 4, xix. 1. 
i>. 2, comp. Florez, Ftp. Sayr. xvi. p. 17; Jnscr. in 
Upon. 1 p. 278 3 ; Orelli, no. 156 ) [T.H.D.] 

ZOE'TIA. [Mi.oALoruus, p. 309, b.j 
ZOMBIS (Zop£ts, Steph. B. s. r.), a small place 
in Upper Media, noticed by Amunanus (xxiii. G). [V.] 
ZONK (Plin. iv. 11. s. 18 ; Mela, li. 2. § 8 ; 
Tmvt), Herodot. vi». 59 ; Scyl. p. 27 ; Steph. B. 
p 291 ; Scbol. Sicand. Ther . 462 ; Schol. Apoll. 
Wuxi, i, 29), a town on the S. coast of Thrace, on 
a promontory of the same name, a short distance to 
the W. ot the entrance «»f the Laois Stentoris. 
According to Apollonius and Mela {ll cc.) it was to 
this place that the woods followed Orpheus, when 
set in inution by his wondrous music. [J. R-J 
ZORAMBUS {Z»pdp€os) t a amall stream on the 
coast of Gedjrosia, mentioned by Marcian {Peripl. c. 
29, ed. Mttller), culled Zonunbes by Ptolemy (vi. 

«• § «)• [V.J 

ZORLANAE (Tab. /VuL ; in Geog. Rav. v. 12, 
Strolanao), a place in Thrace, on the road from Sira- 
cellae to Aenns. [J. R] 

ZOROANDA (Plin. vi. 27. a. 31), a place on the 
range of Mount Taurua, where the Tigris fell into a 
cavern, and reappeared on the other aide of the 
mountain; perhaps the spot discovered by Rich, 11 
leagues from Julnmerik f where an eastern tributary 
of the Tigris suddenly falls into a chasm in the 
mountain. (Rich, Koardittnn , i. p. 378 ; cf. Ritter, 
■Evdb. x. p. 86, seq.; D’Anville, VExtphr. et fc Ti^re, 
P* 74.) ^ [J.R.] 

ZOSTER [Attica, p. 330, b.] 
ZUCHABBAR! (Z ov X M*f>h Ptol.,iv. 3. § 20), 
a mountain at the & borders of the Regio Syr- 
U«. [T. H. D.] 


ZYMETHUS. 1339 

ZUCHABBARI. [Sdocabab.J 
ZUCH1S (Zo vxit, Strab. xvii. p. 835), a lake 
400 stadia long, with a town of the same name upon 
’fc, in Libya, not far from the Lesser SyriS* ftophanus 
R- (p. 290) mentiom* only the town, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was noted for its purple dyes and salt 
fob. It seems to be the place called Xovfls by 
Ptolemy (iv. 3. § 41.) [T. H. DJ 

ZUGAB (Zvfryap, Pto! iv. 3. § 40), a town of 
Africa Propria, between the mere Bsgradas and 
t,i > d - [T. H.D.] 

ZUMI (Zdt?M*«)i a Germ.<n tril»e occupying a 
h"tric*t in the neigh'ooarliiahl > , thr Lngii, are men- 
by Strabo (vii. p. 209), the on!; .author tJiat 
■luni-i them. having bc«n subdued by Marobo- 

" n :\ [L. s.] 

ZUPIiGNSlS(Zou^im,r)iod. xx.38), aNuniidian 
tnbt- iu ttw vicinity of Carthage. [T. H. D.) 

ZURMENTUM (Zovpu*-vTw, Ptol. iv. 3. § 37) f 
a town of Byzacium, m Africa Pioprui, lying to the 
S r r iiudrumctuin. rj. H. D.] 

ZUROBARA (Z ovpdSapa, Ptol. iii. 8. § 9), a town 
Ot Dacia, situated where the Marosch falls into the 
Thevu. [T. H. D.] 

ZUSIDAV A (Z ovcrISavaLy Ptol. iii. 8. § 8), a town 
of iGcia. probably on the site of the ruins called 
Tichrtntk de Pomunt, below barlau (cf. Ukert, iii 
pt. ti. p. 621). ^ [T.H. D.] 

ZYDRE'TAE (Zvdprjrcu or ZvSpeirat , Arrian, 
Peripl Pont. Eux. p. 11), a people of Colchis, 
on the coast of the l*ontus Euxmus, on the S. side 
of Die Pbasis, and between the Machelones and the 
Lari. [T. H. D.] 

ZYG ANTIS (Ziryai 'rfs, Hecat. Fr. ap. Steph. B. 
p. 290), a town of Libya, whose inhabitants were 
noted for their preparation ol honey. Hence Klaosen 
{ad Hecat. p. 134) identifies them with the Gyzantes 
of Herodotus (iv. 194), on the W. side of the laku 
Tritonis, of whom that historian relates the same 
thing. [T. H. D.J 

ZYGENSES (ZtryeTs, Ptol. iv. 5. § 22), a people 
on the coast of the Libyan Nomos in M&nna- 
rica. [T. H. D.] 

ZYGI (Zi ryol, St/ab. xi. p. 496), a wild and 
savage people on the Pont us Euxmus in Asiatic 
Sannatia, and on the heights stretching from the 
Caucasus to the Cimmerian Bosporus. They were 
partly nomad shepherds, partly brigands and pirates, 
for which latter vocation they had ships specially 
adapted (cf. Id. ii. 129, xi. 492, xvii. 839). Sto- 
phanus B. (p. 290) says that they also bore the 
name of Zi rypiavoi ; and we find the form Zygii 
(ZiVyuw) in Dionysius ( Perieg . 687) and Avieous 
{Descrip. Orb. 871). [T. H. D.] 

ZYGOPOLIS (2u7<fwoA»v, Strab. xii. p. 548), a 
town in Pontus, in the neighbourhood of Colchis. 
Stephanus B. (p. 290) conjectures that it was in the 
territory of the Zygi, which, however, does not agree 
with Strabo’s description. [T. EL D.J 

ZYGR1S (Zirypfr, Ptol. iv. 5. § 4), a vilU^e 

on the coast of the Libyan Nomos in Marmarica, 
which seems to have given name to the people called 
Zvgritae dwelling there (Zirypireu, Ptol. A. § 

22.) [T- H. D.] 

ZYGRITAE. [Zygris.] 

ZYMETHUS (Zw/Bsjfet, Ptd. iv. 4. § 1 1), m town 
in the interior of Cynuuea. [T. H. D.J 
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4a, ii. 917, a* 

Ababdtk, U. V*M, h. 
Aharnenutn, ii 9*7, a 
AUlua, 3HU, l». 

Abana, ii. 1072. h. 

A ban*, W, b 
A'tasci, 643. a. 

Abbasia, 603, b. 

A Matin. It. 1*04, a. 

Ahhatone , Moa/e, 46*, b. 
AM-cl- Kodcr, it 120*, a. 
’AW rr- Rabbi, ii. 377, b. 
Abdelanz. El I'o/lr de, il 
431. b. 

Atxfrra.il. II 90, a- 
Ahrltcriuin, it. 820, a. 
Abcuslerg, 7, b. 
Aberd<nubtre, 772, a : 11 
1270, a. 

Abergavenny 1004, a. 
AhtrnrMif' i(. 1307, b. 

Ahia, It. 346, b. 

A hid a, ii. 1076, b. 

Abieta, ii 7, b. 

Abil Sr) than, 11 943, b. 

Abd or Ibri-eLHawa, ii. 238, 
b. 

Abil or Ibcl-el- EamkM , 11 

M2, b. i 

Alula, ii. 1076, b. 

A hints, il. 7. b. 

Abttta, .3X0, a. 

A big 1(139. b; il. 966, a. 
AAxA<f«ia, 643, a. 

AbluU. 400, b. 

Abn Goosb, 624, b. 

Abobnca, 934, b. 

Aboccls or A bunds, 60, b. 
Abonltichos, Ii. (147, b. 
Abootimbel, 4, b j 60, b. 
Aboratigi, HO, a. 

Abou- Bfilru, II. 1189, b. 

A6o**i r , 601, b, 

Abousir, ||. 648, a. 

Abrantrs, 187. a; 11. 819, b; 

i». 1237, b. 

Abrlncatul, 818. b. 
Abroitola, 931, a. 

AbntctHa, U. 1386, b. 

H. 667, b. 

Abnauso ft ter lore, 918, b, 
Absyrildea. U. 74, a. 

Abu Db t a71, b. 

AbulUimUS' 161, b i 406, b. 
M*** Aft., 188, a. 
^AeicAaar.li. 387, b. 

il.333.ej 

tt.609,a. 

atw. 

Ab%m& nut, 67, a i 976. a. 
Acacetlu&L 198, b. 

Academy (Athens). 303, a 
Acalandrua, II, 809, b, 
AcamanUs, 789, a. 

Acatnat. Chip*, 789, b. 

aSHS* 

Acatnpsls, file, b. 

Awrra, 17, a. 


Aram*. Ml, b. 

Arena, 167, a. 

Aceluro, 11. 1273, b, 
Accntnza, 19, Ii. 

Acer r a, 11, b. 

Armine*, 61 . a ; 502, a , ii 
9n:*, b. 

Arc fctaci, il. 987, a. 

Achaea. 703. It, 

Achaet, 672, b ; il. 917, b. 
Acharaae, 18, * j 3*6, a, 
Acharnlan Gal* (Athens), 
263, b. 

Achates, ii. 986, b. 

Achertm, ii. 9x7, a. 
Aehercmtia, 167. a. 

Arblllis Insula, 20, b. 
AchUuio Kamf/os, 1 108 , a, 
Atkwan-Tanak, ii. 328, h. 
AckmeseMtd, Gu(fq/, o. 10H7, 
a. 

Achne. 566, a. 

Achrftdina (Syracuse), ii. 
I0*i3, b. 

Arhsib, 802. b ; iu G07, ft. 
Acldava, 744, b. 

Addii, ii. 1*95, b. 
Aclmincum, il. 542, a. 
Annuls. Ii. 6 ' 8, b. 

Actnipo. 583, ft. 

Aclnippo, 5x3, a. 

Aclris, ii. 209, b. 

Aris. il. 986. a. 

Acithius. ii. 985, b. 
Aekermann. ii. 1*48, s. 
Armenia, 744, b. 

AcontUma, 807, b j it. 1299, 

ft. 

Acontium, 192, b. 

Acotitiutn, Mu 412, ft. 
Acornca, 11. 1076, «. 

Acqtui Sparta. 527, ft. 
Aequanile, 1103, a. 
Acquataccia , to6, ft. 

Acque Dotci . 72, b. 

Acqme Grandi , 21. a. 

Aruai. 109, bi it 1H8, a, b; 
Ii, 1196, b. 

Acqui di Benetutti, il. 912, a. 
Acre. 482, fti ii. 297, b. 
AcraUta, U. 532, b. 

, AcrabatU, 11. 632, (U 
Acrabbim, il. 689, b. 

Acrae, 67, a j il. 987, ft, b. 
Acraephlum, 219, b. 
Acragfts, 11, 986, b. 

Acre, ll,ii. 

Acremonte, 21, h. 

Acriot Agri, 2), a. 

Acriae, Ii. 118, b. 
Acridophagl, 58, a. 

Acritas, IL 341, b. 

Aero- Lochias, 96, a. 
Acropolis ( Athens), 255, a. 
Actlum, 10, b, 

Acuaka, 1006. b. 

Acunum, il. 449, ft. 
Acusfonim Colonia, 577, a. 
Ad, 178, ft. 


•\«i A o lias, 744, b, 934, a. 

»d 1>U<* Pontes. 931, b. 

U Marti*. 110, a 
Ail Mediate, 744, b. 

Ad Monilia, fi. 188, b. 

Ad Natalia. il. 188, b. 

Ad Putea, 582, a. 

Ad VII. Ara«, it. 219, b. 

Ad Solaria, il. 188, b. 

Ad Taum, 442, b. 

Ad Tricesimum, 111, a. 

Ad Turrem, ii. 600, a. 

Ad Turres, ii 219, b. 

Adacha, ii. 1076, b. 

Adada, ti 1G7G, b. 

Adala , 321, a. 

Adalta, 320, b ; ii 538, b. 

Ad alia. Bay of. 634, b. 
Adam’s Peak. ii. 1093, a. 
Adamas, ii. 46, b. 

Adar, ii. 529, b. 

Adda, 24, b. 

Addams, 521, a. 

Adeba, il. 31, a. 

Adeisathri, i. 46, a. 
AdcUbfr#. ii. t>43, a. 

Aden , 24, b . 181. b. 

Aderno , 25, b ; ii. 987, a. 
Adertlsu* Pagus, 319, b. 
Ailhem , li. 485, a. 

Adiabarae, 60, a. 

Adienus, ii. 658 b. 

Adige. 309, a , d. 1275. a. 
Adisathrus, M , ll. 46, b. 
Aiftsu, ii. 709, b. | 

'Adlan, il. 494, a. { 

Adnon, or Adlvun , ii . 606, b. 
Adonaea (Rome), ii 806, a. 
Adonis, n. 606, a. 

Adour, 170, a; 336, a. 

Adims, 337, a , 348. b. 

Adra, % b; 11. 1076, b. 

A drama, ii. 1076, b. 
Adramitae, 181, b, 

Adramiti, 25, a. 

Adranum, li. 987, a. 

AUranus, ii.985, a. 

Adrnpsa, 366, a. 

Adra turn, 25, a. 

Adrla, ii. 628, b. 

Atria, 26. ft. 

Adriana, Private (Rome),ii. 
822, a. 

Adrianople, 1023, b. 

Adriatic, 27, a. 

Adrum, flumen, Ad, ii. 220, 

Adsaneta , 11. 1035, b. 

Aduift, Mons. 107, a. 

Adule, 347, b. 

Adummlm. ii. 529, b. 
Adyrmachldae, ii. 277, b. 
Aeoura, 525, b. 

Aecae, 167, a : **• 1294, a. 
Afcuianum, if. 896, b. 
Aadepsui, 827, b. 

Aedonla ii. 977, b: 64i,a. 
Aedonia, P«. ii. *77, b. 
Aega, 498, a. 


Aegae, 14, b; 624, a; 872, b 
Aegaeae, 53. a. 

Aegaljum, ii. 341, b. 

Aegetra, 14, 1> 

Aegeus, Gate of (Athens), 
263, b. 

Aegialus, li. 547, b. 

Aegida, li. 73, b. 

Aegifr, 32, b. 

Aegileia, 32, b. 

Aegilia, 331, a. 

Aegilips, il. 97, b. 

Aegilium , 509, a. 

Aegilus, 32, b. 

Aeginlum, ii. 1170, a. 
Agtroessa, 53, a. 

At*girus. ii. 165, b. 
Aegithallus, it. 985, a. 
Aegitium, 67, a ; ii. 203, a. 
Aegys, 192, b. 

Aegytae, 192. b. 

Aeguim, 14, a, b. 

Aelaniticus, Sinus, 174, b. * 
Aelea, ii. 237, a. 

Aella. il. 1157, a. 

Aeltus, Pons (Rome), it. 
850, a. 

Aemllia, Basilica (Rome), ii. 
787, b. 

Aemilia, Porticus (Rome), 
ii. 312, a. 

Aemilius, Pons (Rome), ii. 
848, a. 

Aemmes, il. 1 113, b. 

Aemona, ii. 542, a: ii. 461, b. 
Aenus, 587, b ; if. 1 190, a, 
b. 

Annyra, ii. 1 136. a. 

AeollsTil- 389, a. 

Aepela, 730. a; ii. 1191, b. 
Aepy, 881, b. 

Aequa, 496, a. 

Aequum, 748, a. 

Aesarus, 450 b. 

Aesculapius, Temple of 
(Rome), ii. 840, b. 

Aaseitae, 181, a. 

Aesernla, il. 896, a. 

Aesica, if. 1256, b. 

Aesim, Ad. II. 1301, b. 
Aesinus, 66, a. 

Aesis, or Aesium, li. 1317, h. 
Aesones, ii. 39, a. 

Aesonfs, II. 1170, a. 

Aeatraei, 11. 512, a. 

Aethiopia, 976, a. 

Aex, ii. 288, a. 

Aexone, 387, b. 

Aexart, ||. 878, a. 
imw, 843, a. 
r, 67, a. 

nano, Monte. 67, a. 
hanisian, 809, b j 11.552, 

m«rn Karahiuar , li. 1035, 
b. 

Afiom Crtr/i.3fr*/*r,ti. 675, a. 
Mlom Kara-Histar, 776, a. 
4fka, 167, a. 
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AWcw, Caput (Romo), ii. 
818, b. 

Afribeah, 68. b. 

4M*. It. 1075, b. 

4M«, li. 486. b. 

Atom, 11. 484, b. 

Agader, II. 718. a. 

Agadir, 693. a. 

Afamed«, it* 165, b. 

Again dei Goto, Sta , 11. 886, b. 
Agatha, 11. 1308, a. 
Agatbjma, 11. 886, b. 
Agathyrai, 11. 916, b. 

Agatri, 4, a 
Agay, 309. a 
Agdaml, il, 384. b. 

Agde t 187, b ; 11. 1308, a. 
Agdtaltla, 621. a. 

Age*, 73. b; 457,6*0. 441 
Ager AmdaM, II. 1M7, a 
Agbalimmm, 1080, a. 

Agb to, 337, b ; ii. 330, a ; 11. 
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Agk i* Kyrtali. 138. a. 

Agbta Tbtrmta, »• 3*6, 
Agbian Or as, Gutf 
1006, J>. 

Agktrmtsek Dag hi, 633, b ; 

ii. 1 1 10, a. 

Agbons, ii. 390. a. 

Agkri Tagk, 7. a s 315. b 
Agfomtm, 457. b , ti. 441. b. 
Agiria, M3, a 
Agiamm * , 11. 873, a. 
Agiactriom (Athena), 886, b. 
Agnabmr, 11. «U, a 
Apurw, 741, b. 

Afonua, 706. b. 

Agmme, 171, a 
Agnoa, art. b. 

Jgagna, 487, a 
Ajjtmrnai*, facta 

Agora ii. 1190, a. 

Agora { Athemi, 391, b. 
AgorftU e, It. «*7. b. 
4*0*0,11. HI, a 
Agrae, 307, b. 

A|W (A thru*}, 303, b. 
Agra*. 181, a 
Ag ramamt , 364, b. 
Agraptgba-Kbaei, 11. fi#3, a 
Agri. 11* 389, h 
Agrba**, IL 613, a; *L 
IITAa 

Agri- Dag k, 7, * * US.b. 
Afrlalun, 67, a. 

AiriMN. MmuI 

TAtlUm.) WO, b. 


of. 


i. b. 


A W' 

Agroaira 833, a 

AfTTle, art. b, 

AgaMtl, Ul»*a 
jCgMrfa il tfo, a 

“ ir, ft . 64,a. 
i,iW*>dr.iL133Ab 

OS*’ 1 *' 

lit, a 
Agmnna* RL 44a, a 
Agylla 460L Iv 

Agyrium, 3* b. 
i£itt^,si,a 


_ r, IL 47, at 

w», b* 

AA6ra,iUti 
AiJamai. H. IBM, a. 

Ai tetri, il. 1113, a. 

A/ KaotH. 10, b j *H. b. 
Jfe or M, IMA, b. 
Aim Barm*. * Iltf,b. 
A id Sm rmrn. 708. a 
vfb A 341, k 



11. 693, b. 

'A in-dvr t 11. 383, b. 

Am-et-Gbaausk, 11. 377. b. 

' Ain-cl~Htyeh, 11. 370, b. 
'Am-ei-Weiabeh, il. 103, b. 
'Ain-rr-JiettaU, ii. 6i9, b. 
Am AVatn, 45, a. 

' Am-es-StOUm, 11. 15, b. 
'Atn-et- Tin, 504, b. 

'Am Elan, 855, a. 

'Ain Hafia, 396, a 
Ain- Hotel, »», 117, a. 
'Am-Jtdi, 184, b. 

‘ Am-Jxiiv, «J6. b. 

'Am Katies or Kudo*. ii. 103, 
b. 

Am or Kusr Hqjlah, 11.539, 
b. 

Ain Semtt, li. 1001. b, 

•Am Skews, 399. b. 

Aim Tab . 147, b ; li. 439, b. 
Atnad&k, li. 419, a. 

Amiob, 147, b, ii. 439. b. 

A to Mama*. U- 481. a. 

A Hi Merbmrto, 330, a. 

Aw I last, tl. 54 4, b. 
AUfntnrt, li 133H. b. 

Atre. ii. I30N, a. 

Arrmrub, li. II, b. 

Aisme, 8*8, a. 

A me, 358. b. 

Aisnemm, 188, b. 
Aitwbtuaib. 3*». b 
AObudar , O^r. li. 1113. a. 
Ait, 168. b. 

Afrdagh. il. lilt. a. 
Ji-Dagk.ii. 1184, a 
A*~AV<M, it. 1166. a 
Ah-termi, ISO, b. 

A4.m, 848, in 471, a, 584. a 
Ababa, 49, a 
Akabab, (Imtf of, 174, b. 
Akabei el Kebtra, 738, a 
Akbmnn. 11. M» ( »>. 
AlbaJtsbai. 1004, a 
Akbrm*. Mh, b. 

Akbtsmr, It. 1194. a 
Abbssum, 11. 544. b. 

Akjab Kaieb 67 % h. 

A4MA Task 651. a 
A AMU, 136. b. 

Aktid, IL 916, b. 

A4#r, Mill, a. 

AUbta II, a 
Akberbnf, 36A a. 

AUrmaa, tL 4i», a. 

Airu, 74. a. 

Ahrmta, 13, b ; 30. b. 
Abrtdha. ti Mi, b . ii m, b. 
Airolrr*. 614, a , Tdj, a. 
AAsArAr, 147, a : *t. <***, b. 

A Atm, 24ft. b ; 471,4; 584, a 
AJttagk, ii* ixift, a 
AA4r, 477. b. 

Aktiar. Roads of, 11 . 11)0. b. 
A/ Natkr, 319, a, 

A/ ilAfmmr. MO. b t 363, a 
At Him, ML a 
A4 Madam, 716. a. 

Ay Atorwwa, 733, b, 

Alaba, MS, a. 

AJabaadaftM, a, b j AM. a 
Alabtftft, II. a 
Aiaqitr da Sal, il. 676, k 
Jlaebs. 66, a 
Alatebam, 11. 1336. a. 

^7.a 
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Alaaaa, ii. «ML b. 

Alagm. Ml, b. 

AlaguoM, ii, ULk 
ft. m, a 

am A t . 97A a 

AtaAM, ii. 736. b. 

Aiall*. il MW, k 
AbUQfUMWM, f. a 

AKawaOMtA. im,k 


, SL SAL to. 
AM#0r,74^a 

atm ^ Sb 

am Wwwpi* «9 iFm 


M W. U 

jlm, U(h b : tl. IIS*, b. 
Almini. 11. 916, b. 

AUtya, 617, b« 667, b ; il. 
t(kM. a. 

Atba, 87, a ; 89, a ; 11. 18ft. a; 
11. 1306, b. 

Alba Docllia, If . iHft, b. 

Alba FucratU, 55. a. 

Alba Kucentla, u. 1306, b. 
Alba Pompria, ii. 188, a. 
Alluna 89, b. 

AUtama, 11.36, a 
Albano, 90, a; ii. 1891, b. 
AlbanopolU, ii. 37. b. 
Albaimm, II. 1891, b. 
Albanus, 89, b 
Aluanuft, Munt, Hft. b 
Aibaragema . tft, b. 

A i barman, 666, a ; 11. 19ft, b. 
A/baraebes, li. 13X6, a 
Aibggma, 93, a ; 857, a j ii. 

Ai tetibe, 11. 1*4. b. 
dlbenga, 93, a ; 110 a, il. 

59, b ; 11. 188, a 
Alb'nga'inum. ii. 1 86, b. 
AIMncaijno, 110, a. 

AiMnia. 857, a. 

AIMaUm H.. Ad. IUJ96, a 
AUHotenamliun* ii. 188, b 
AlbiuUmilks, I i0 t a 
Albion. 4 38. a 
Aitoose. 97. b. 

Aitoseola. Mi, a , II. 1*4, b. 
Alblum.il. M, b. 

Alblom, Ingaunom, li. Iflb, a 
Albiuin lntcawiittin, M. Id* 


Alameda, 349. a 
Ata mm, ILttilk 
AUrftkrthm, 

AlaftwaL b. (MS* b. 
At am gm r, HA. b \ il* tlft* a. 
Alarm. «. 971, a. 

Ak»» t H*<nkb. 

Atm urn* HO, a 


ii 74. a. 

Albonica. MRS. a 
JJbvr. 11. 661. a 
At Beaton. 650, b. 

Atbiua, 74ft. a 
““ (I 1««W, b. 

M, i lib, a 

Albulaua. fik b. 

Album, 1‘rom , U.60& *. 
Alburnua, h<«v tMk a. 
Albua Pnrttia, It. 1076. b. 
AJeaerr da Sat, II. 830, a. 
AJemfa. 626. h. 
AkrntadeG*admirm.\i.m t a. 
Alcala be Hem mat, flat, a 
Meammdre, k 579* b. 

AksmUe. 907, b. 

Alcantara, 4l, a ; «. 446, b. 
Aicar tkrs, Kl. a 
Aieamtrte, U. 37*, b 
A*+. 5«5. a. 

Ale*"*. 4*9, a 
AkSmM, 30», a 
Metro. IL IM4. b. 

AUCbmr*. H, 193. b. 

Aicalea , 83ft. a. 

Atcuwawe. *3* a. 

Alametar, k 1840. a 
Aieamtem, li. 971, b, 

Maag f IL m% b. 

Atemdia, 174, b. 

Akmabeie, Font* di, li. 
1340, a. 

Atdha r vagk, tl. 74, k 
AJdea etMuta, Ml, a 
Aider men, m b v ft. 717, b. 
Atdrtoaim 443. a 
Ahm, 198, b. 

Atemnm, ML a 
Alectppe, ti 10ft, a 
AtegraMg, 9. 14ft, a 
Aiegrwmm, 90**b| tl. 67ft, b, 
Akgrta, li |8Sft*b. 

Alsiiam, ft 491, a 
Atent* . ti. 310, a 
Atecla, 691, b. 

Aliudanim, Wl, a 

44mM,M3,kk. 

Atessemdreta, Cagadt t bb\ t b. 
AMa M. 967, a 
Alatimu. 474, a 
Aintrhiu, 1073, k 
Almndrila, ML a i Ml, ft* 
a M3, at liTlwft, a 
Ataamdrda Ultima M b * 
AWmandmtta 109, a 
AUmanArl, fthrmfbftMMM 
Dtirl (Euflw),a.»77,a 


A Sy«f*-. Aqua(Rome )t 
Alaxaudrlnae, Thermal. 

AlaxandropolU, 101a 
AlaxandroacheDo, 94, a 
A/esmitxa, It, 697, bT 
AUaebi, U.1136, a. 

hT"' * **■ u 

*• <te, il. 

600, b. 

AlOuernl, 55, a 
Af/ea, 130. a 
ALtdrma, 337, a 
AAbrrf, 437, a. 

AUetrie, H. »ao, a 
•%ra, «• 396. b.; II. 45J. h 
A/Wfr,«,b; ill2,b. 
AAomm, M 44 b; 39ft. a 
Atbama Sierra de, if. 33 a 
wl/ Horaleh, h. 39 m. a 
Ai-Hatkrr,u 4A6, b. 
Alkomareak, 170, a 
4/#. II. 1134, a. 

Ait Tagk. li HO, a 
Alb, m, b. 

A/ta, Si/b, b. 

Aticata. 79. b; *05, a 
Wl.a. 

Ahcomte, 31, 0 : ii* 911. b. 
.#Aev, 490. a , 1081, b 
Alter, Capo belt, *57, a. 
706. a 

ASicbmrg, 313, b. 
AAMtf.ftLb* 

11. 474, b. 
•4l«/«40,ft. 66», b 


(i. 


»«* 


1. Tnrrc dr/, H. 1311, 5. 
lAafiura. 0. 1030, a 
MMfr. MW, a 
Allphrra, 19ft, a 
iter, 95, * 

>*/•«*<(« ii. 1033, b 
/teioM, *71. a 
Atisbtar. ti. 440, a 
Ahata 691, b. 

Aliuttt. r/1, a. 

A item, *71, b ; ii- 1067, a. 
Al- Kate wan, 72, 1 
At- Kan, 0. 3M. b. 

AUakm&ad. il. 00, b; 11. 351, a. 
AOabtber, Ii. W7. b. 
Atlanta, 1*8, a. 

Altana 7«V,b. 

AUier.SU, a. 

Allita*. M. *96. b. 

Allubon. 6*i. b. 

AUmeira 381, a. 

Ailtmes, 933. b ; (I. 1312, b 
AHotrina. 503, a 
Alma, »7, ». 

Aima, 8*7. at U. 1 1 10, a 

aswifflfr 

/hMiarww, IL »7, b. 
Aim*, 881. b. 

Almeida, il. Ml. bi b 

Aimerm, % b » iL13«,b 
At m tom , II. 4ftft. a. 
Ahnopia 0**, _ 

r »M.Ml,bi U. 430, a* 
•10. b. 


Akmmana. ICW.b. 
Alcmtaa, #71. b* 

SSSTa.m. 

Aloa 17, ft; 


aBHftft- 



Atpea Nortel. 108, a. 

Alpea Pannoolcae, 108, b. 
Alpra Pennlnae or Puentuae, 
108, a. 

Alpea Rhaetlcae, 108, a. 
Alpea Venetae, 108, b. 

Alps or Aps, 87, b. 
Alpvjorrot' il. 88, a. 

AIm, li. 127ft, a. 

AUeriO l*ago <C, 877, a. 

Al-SUtkah, 68. a 
Alortinus Lanin, 896, b ; 
857, a. 

Alimm, «70, b ; II. 1296, A. 
Alsodun, It. I8tf>, b. 

AH 744, b. 

Alt t SdtntU (Horae), il 

H.11, b. 

Mat , 347. a ; 83ft, b; it, 
w*,b. 

Altai range, ii. 1094, a. 
Atmntura. 167. b. 

Altai to, Capo, ii. Ml, a, 
Altbreismch, 1». 369, b. 

Alt Buda, afl. b 
Alter da Ouhy, ii 22*\ a. 
Attdia , it. #72, a. 

A thno, 1 12, b ; n, 12*7, b. 
Altinum, It. 1(75, a, U. 
1*287 b 

Alt SaUinkrtw, t 
All Stadia «fWI. b 
A Huh Tosh, l> 

Aituv, ii, aM ( a. 

A unit turn. it* 980, b. 

Alutas, 744, b. 

Alwnm. 817, b; 1103, b. 
Afotgt iARii, 652, t). 

Alvnna, il. 74, a. 

Alula, 744. 1). 

Alula 1*7, li. 

Aluirn.il 74, a. 

Aljzln, 111, b 
Ah.no, it xT'i. b. 

Aimu i, 249, U 
Atuadjiifep, ‘2, .1. 

A mad on, ii. «M7, a. 

Amaee it *2li,, a. 

AmaV" W, (78, a. 

A mam mi, ii 542, a 
Aimuiiu Mom. ii. 4G8, a. 
Amaraea, It. 468. b. 
Araardocaea, 961, a. 
Amardui, 320, a ; 480, a. 
Amaseno, 117, a. 

Amalia, 444, t>, 

Amasia, U7, a, 

Amasra or Amauerah, 
118, a. 

Amiutru, ii. M7, b. 

Ama/a, 119, a 4 396,#. 
Amalhua, 729. b , 790, a 
AmatbuaU, 729, a. 

Auuncrgh, 97ft. b. 

A man ones, ii. D17, b. 
Amaxttgk or Amaxrrmi, 
926, a. 

Amba, li. Wffl, a. 

Ambar, 824, a. 

AmbMtar, li. 48, a. 
Ambaitiu, 11. 1002. h. 
Ambelakin, li. 878, a. 
AmbrJobipo . 327, b. 

Amtnbari. 21#. b. 

Ambitul, 031, a. 

Amblesuie, 773, b. 
Arabogtanna, ii. 1266, b. 
Aiubraciu, lao, b. 

Ambroite, Si , 860, b. 
Ambryiua, 11 60ft, a. 
Ambncou, II. 022, a. 
Atnriaiut, 346, a. 
-fwetfa.12l.bi It. 1288, a, 
Amenamis, 11. 986, a. 
f*»ern, li. 1*14, b. 

rsh. 48 *> b i “• '**«•*( 

II* 1817, a. 

Annarlnuai, CaeKiUum, II. 
1888, a, 

Ameitratui, It. 987, a. 
-JitMor Amadtab, li. 1008, a. 
*»***«. *19, b. 

jSsSfrumk. 

SatC'** 

Aralter&utn, ii. 1283, b. 
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Amman, ii. 607, b. I And era, 11. 920. a, 

Amman., li. 632, a. Anderab, 366. a. 

ueUPtl *■ Andernacb, 1 50, a; H. 470, a, 

Ammon, II. 1076, b. I Andeihanna. H. 494, b. 

4 l ! , i£? lw * , ^ «T, 916, b; ! Andetrium, 748, a. 

1089, b. Audhamati, 973, b. 

Ammonia, W, b. Andlautwa, ii. 649, a. 

Ammonium, 40, a ; li . 4*7 , b. ! Anthlalo, ii 476, a’ 
Ammurtu. m, a , 824, b. j AudoroaiJs, 973, b. 

Amntas, IL 647, a. Andover. 186, «. 

Amntsna, 705, b j U 1129, b. Andraki, 135, b. 

— - Andrariatut, ii. 661, b. 

| Andredesleage, 136, a. 
i AndredatHwdd, 186, a. 

; Mreotum, li. 630, a. 
j Andret rfr Zarrocones, 168, fc, 
j A»h. , »/*. St., 624, b ? 7*7, a. 

■ ^ 668,*. 


Amorgo , 1 24, a. 

Amoriuin, 931, a. 

Ampeloa, 705, b. 

Ampelusia, it. *298, a. 
Amphe, 666. a. 

Ampheia. is 34ft, h, 
Araphioaca, tl.®4,b. 
AmpbldoU, #21 .a. 
Amphimalla, 7®, h 
Amphimatrluin. 7®, b. 
Amphipaatia, 660, b, 
Amphipotia. 807, b, 
aa.bilLlliQLa&fUiMi 
Amphitheatre (Home), 
83#, a. 

Amphithewtrum 

(Rome), ii. 8*27, b 
Amphitrofv, ,Ul, b 
Atbphiiut 1). 312 a. 
Am pt^ htmc, H *2f, a , « . 

A»a|po»ra, n.3l, a 
hmpM Ha, f>S,a. ii ‘ 21 ( 7 , b; 

11 4.S4. », b 
Ampnruu. 826, b. 
Anpuriat, Guff ./ h, 52, *. 
Amt an /bn Ah. 3M), b. 
i4wm Daria . 3T»4. b. 
Amutna, 744, b. 

Amirus, 38.'), a , 824. b. 

A ray room.', 201, a. 

AmvruJt, li. 1 1 70, a. 

Anabu, ii l.b. 

An.tr.*, 17, a. 

Anareium ( Athena), 299, b. 
Anactorlum, 10, b. 

Anadolt I)agh, ii. 480, a. 
Anailoit hntrnk. 424, b. 
.(KrtfHr, 129. a, 

ADagnmum, Corapitum, ii. 
1302, b. 

Anaporobrl. li.27^, a. 
Anagnma, it. 2*0, a, b 
Anagyrut, 331, a. 

Ana A. 131, a. 

Amtmhn. ii. 924, b. 

Aiumis, 521. a. 

Anarao. ii. 2;»7, a. 

An amour, 11 395. l». 
Anamour, Cape, 617. a. 
ifnamair, 136, b ; M. 640, b. 
Alum Porma, n. 424, a. 
Anaphe, 130, a 
Anaphlysui*. 331. a. 

Anaph, Cairo, li. 1212, a. 
Anaplua, 424, a. 

Amifto, 130, a i H. 9#ft, b. 
Anapua, 9, a ; 1#, b| II. 
986, b. 

Anarei. Srytbae, Ii. 943, b. 
Anarto-pliracti. ii- 916,#. 
AnateUHui, 209. a ; II. 236. b j 
11.491, b. 

Atuuiek, 1080, b. 

AtuuAUB, h. 1276, a. 
Anaielbet, 11 74 , b ; il. 1166, b. 
Anatolia Sta , ii. 197, a. 
AnakdOto, 64, a ; ii. 671, b. 
AnavffSo, 180, a: 331, a. 
Anawaup or A tunas?, 182, a. 
Anaxium, 1030, a- 
Ancmter, 48#, b ; 67C, b. 
Attcheamua, 26ft, a. 
Anchialui, li. 1 190, a. 
Anchltae, 363. b. 

Andante, 450, b. 

Ancona, II. 1301, b. 

Ancona, 133, a. 

Ancomne, tU 449, a. 

Ancrlna, II. 9«7, a. 

Ancrra, 9I9.«. 

Attcrraeutn Prom., 421, b. 
Andalusia, li. 1 1 Oft. b. 
Andaula il. 343, b. 

Andania, 129« b ; 621, a. 
AndcUe, il. 718, b. 


! < iuat*a, ii. 115ft h. 

* AW’ ro, nf>,R 

^-vutKiicua Cirrbeatea, Ho- 
>«HOfrium ot lAlheu#), 
; 290. a. 

Andropolis, b. 
i Andropuiiie Nome, 39, b. 

! Amtroieano. ii 282, a. 
Caumiiej Anduj<r' ii. 1260, b 

Mih tr la Cteja, ii. 74, b. 
I'tr.’ute nfi. a . 

vri*iMi*ei.t, ii. f,0ft, a. 

ft’-emiMH, 192, b 
Anomunuin, 617, a 
Aneritar, ii, 27H, a. 

Aneeli i 1337, a. 

Angtht, Civita S., ii. 1283, a 
■ingeio m Fado, ft'., ii. 
1^07, b. 

Angelo, Monte S ., 67, a i ii. 
lift. a. 

Angeiuro, 137, a ; 916, a. 
Anger, 136, b. 

Angrt k 413. a ; ii. 102, a. 
Angheloka*tro, 655, b; it. 
671, b. 

Anghista. 136, b ; 972, b. 

A tighten, ii. *71, a. 

Angitoa, 97/. b j ii. 1177, b. 
Augitola, 4ft0, a. 

Angitula, 4.V), a 
Angkistri, Cape , il. Sift, a ; 
ii. GtW, b. 

Anglesey, Isle qf, ii 368, b. 
Angioma, Sta Mirtad', 11. 
639, b. 

Angora. 133, b. 

AngouKme , ii. 13, a. 
Angulua, ii. 1283. a. 
Angustia, 744, b. 

A ti li> clruu, 322, b. 

Am, 4%. a. 

Amn Movua (Rome) ii. 
AVI, b. 

Anio Vetua (Rome), ii. 
850, b. 

Ankistn , C., ii’- SIS, a ; fi. 
<W8, b. 

Anoeianum, ii. 1287, b. 
Annina Verua, House of| 
(Rome), li. 818, a. 

Annum. 916, a. 

Anoge, ii. 97, b. 

Amman, 123, b. 

Anopolts, 185, a ; 7®. b. 
Awe, 229, h. 

Ansedonia, 69ft, b ; il. 672, b; 

ti. 1283, a ; li. 1296, a. 
Aniaeopolis. 40, #. 
Antaeopolite Nome, 40, a. 
Antakieh . 142, a 
Antandro, 138. h. 

Autaradus, 660, b; il.606,a ; 

ii. 1076, a. 

Autos, ii. 912. a. 

Antepkclo, or Andffilo, 147, 

Antequera , 148, a ; II. 1023, b. 
AMtoqula,347,a- 
Anternarha, Ift0,a. 

Anthana, 193,#. 

Anthedon, 410, b. 

AntheU.fi 1191, b. 

Anthana, 726, a. 

Antibes, 110, a; UM; 757, 
b: »l. 507, b. 

AniiboohU «**- 

Anticirrha, ti. a. 
Anticites, C87,b) ii. 587, a. 
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Antigoneia, If. *37, a ; ii 

384 a. 

Antitio' Citrit* II. 282, a. 

Antl>Qozxo, fl. apt, b. 
Amillbanua, il. b. 
Antimelas, ii. 645, fat, 
Anttnopo1is,47,b, 

Antinum, ii. B8S,a. 
Anttocheia, 660, b. 

Antioch tana, 508, b; ii. *32. b. 
AiiHocn, /sola diS., If 913. b. 
Anlwaj. ft., il. KMft, b. 
AtUtparo, il. 473, b. 
Ai>t,j*fttria. 766, a. 

Antrparo, j; 559, b. 

Antipole, U(>, «; 787 b: H, 
i *>07, U 

■ Amlpyrgoa, li. xy\ b. 

Ant rrhmm, 13, a ; 600, b. 
Anti*.*a, ii. Hift, a. 
iAutonmt' Column (KomeL 

j iL 838, 1>. 

j Autonfni, Columns (Rome). 

' i» m,a. ' 

Amoiuni,Tomplum(Rome), 

«i. 831), a 

Autoni::i,ina, Aqua (R^me), 
b. 851, a. '* 

A..toniiiians, Thernue 

( R-.roe), ii. 847, b. 
Antonihopolis, 667. a. 
Antotihiiu and Fauatina, 
Temple of (Rome), 11. 
796, b. 

Ahtomnt* , Pons (Rome), 
ii. 850, a. 

Antonio rtver, ft/.,ii. 1034, b. 
Antonius, Houae of (Rome) 
li. R04, h. 

Ant ram , 901, a. 

Antrim, "JM, b 
Antrodoco , 6, b ; il. 59, a; ii. 
1305, a. 

Antron, ii. 1170, a. 
^ntunnacum, ii. 460, a. 
Anurcynpura, ii- 1093, b. 
Anurogrammon, n. 1093, h. 

A morn, ii. 494, b. 

Anxano, 916, a. 

Anxantia, ii. 282, a. 

Anxanum, 167, a; 916, a. 
Anxi.i, ii. 129ft, b. 

Ami, li. 1/95, b. 

Aornua, 243, a ; 365, a. 

Aorsi, 672, b; li. 9i6,b; ii. 
943, b. 

Aosta, HO, a; 339, a. 

Aosta, Void', ii. 880, a. 

Aous, ii. 550, a. 

Aovsl^en-Dtois, 340, b- 
A oust c, 340, b. 

Aparnea, 239, a. 

Apameia, 11. 1076, a. 

Apameia Cibotua, 342, a. 
Apameia Rhagiana, 61 1, b. 
Apamene, ii. 1076, a. 

Apano Corta, 808, b. 
Apano-Khrepa, ii. 243. b. 
Apano- Kkrepa, Af.,ii.244,a. 
Apanomt, 1002, a. 

Ape Mountains, ii. 965, a. 
Apennines, J53, b. 

Aperantia, 67, a. 

Apesas, li. 416, b. 

Aphaca, ii. 606, a. 

Apkek, 167, a. 

Aphetae, II. 1170,b. 

Aphtartts, 524, a. 

Aphreen , ii. 468, a. 

Aphrodiaias, 239, b ; 521, a. 
AphrodUium, 192, b ; 730, a ; 
ii 4ft5, a. 

Aphrodite Pandemua, Tem- 
ple of (Athens), *97, * ; 
301, a. 

Aphrodite Urania, Sanctu- 
ary of (Athens), 298, b* 
Aphrodltopolis, 39, b. 
Aphroditopolite Home, 39, 

Apis, IU 277, b. 

Apiaus, 11. 511, b. 

AplolAeca, Port, H. 2<^b. 
ApMMm, 708, a. 

Apocope, M., il. 46, b, 
Apodoti, 65, a. 

Apoborma, 1070, a. 
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Apokmro, Lake of , 64, a 
A pollfoare (Rune), IL HU, a. 
AsoUiMTM, Aqum, BTO, b. 
ApnlHnls, Arm (Rome), ii. 

AjN>WoU,Tenplom{ Rome), 

Apollioopolis. 46, a. 

Apollo and Pan, Cave of] 
(Athena), 386, a. X ! 
Apollo Coelupex (Rome), 

A polio Sandallarlua, Statue 
or < Rome), li. 637, b 
Apollo, Statue of (Rome), 
111, 770, a 

Apollo, Temple of ( Rome). 

IL *04, b; It. «3.a. 
ApoMonla, b, 733, b « li. 
636, b) tl 967, a ; 1U 1011, 
a; U. 1190, a ; li. 12USI, a. 
ApollonU*. 706, to 
Apolloaiettt, 406, b; 613; b. I 
Apollon ia, 1(9, to 
ApoRonlte Nome, 40,a. 


INDEX. 


Arabut-rt- Matfwm A, a. 
Arobat. Tonga * </, II. 1 1 12, b. 
Arab! Uistar, li. 6*», b. 
droMe. 174. a. 
drufc'au Sc<*. 176, b. 
Arablcus Sinua, 174, b 
Arablaci,il. M2, a. 

Arabtitm a, 174. a. 

Arabiue, 963, b, 

Araoboail, 211, a* 

ArarhoU. *10. to 
Amektn**, 11. 226, b. 
Ament*, ii. 116, a. 
Aracynthu*, 63, a, to 
AroAiUo* I**5.a 
Aradoeta 934, a. 

Aradua, it. SIX*, a* 

Araegemia, ail, a, 

drqf, Ifil.b 

Aragon, AMI, a ; 607, a. 
Arasu* or Arab. 167, a. 
AraAkom, ftW, a. 

Arakii 326. to 
Ami, Sea itf. U. MM. a. 

Aram N’atiaraim, »*. 333, a. 


dmw/rmf, 194, a, It Il2»,b. Aram***, ii. 1230, b. 


Apoototia. 739, a, 7 *\a 
A pfdi Forum, it. 1290. a. 
Porta (KutnO, 


„ *t.b. 

Aprt.il. 1190, b. 

1 prllem, Ad I*ar-um, 
1296. a. 

Aprilta Larui, »S7 ( b. 

A proa, II. 1190, a. 
Apruatum, 4M. a. 

Apaarua, n. Ma, b. 

Apalda*, M3, a. 

A paint hh, tl 119), a. 
Apatuthua, Jfl, to 
Apeonrua, 7. a. 

Apt. 163. t>, 

Aprer a. to 

Apuani, it, **47, a. 

A pula, 744. b 
Acxua AlMviloa (Rom*), it 
aoo. fc. 

Aqua Appi* (Rome), II. bM>, 


r A r aniim, 934, b. 

; Arapheu. 332,*. 

ApphL Porta (Kmnv), il.; Ararat. 216, a. 

TOO, b. iffrtMW.7,a 

Ararenr, ii. 263, It. 

, . | Ararat. U. 936, b. 

A prllem, Ad I~arum. IL ' Aras, IM, a 
1296, a. AraUat. T>. a. 

Ararsgt, li. 46, to 
Aran ana, 347, 4. 

U»uni, or .iramlif, ii. 230, a. 
Arauru, ii. \1S, a. 

A r aorta, S77. a. 

Araaa. M7, b. 

Araxea. 175, a. 

Areaua. 13. to 
Artiace 197, to 
Atbt. \** l>; H. .*29, b 
ArM, 1 •<).*. 
i Arbtm, HHI, b. 
j Arbor Kelia. IMI.b 
{Arbor Muuieta illam*), il. 
! 616. b. 

Arhom. C dr/, it- W*. a. 
Aqua , Marcia ( Rome). O. ' /rkrwi, it. 947 a. 

WO, to r Area, iu UK?,, to 

Aqua Tepula (Rome), it.; Attack im, F'rtm U if, 12’, a. 

b. { Arcadia, 703, to. 

Aotaa Vug© (Home), ii- 222, a. 

to 1 Arcearo*, 524, *. 

Aqua Vlra, to 1JW . a. f Arwthsja. ii i0T\ to 

Aquae, Ik. 1*16. b. ( Archabta, U. 6'*, b. 

Aquae Itetfeuanorum. Ml. b , Archacnpotta, M3. 


Aquae CaerrUaae, IO»,a 


m,* 


U. 


Aquae Caladae, 344, b„ IL' ArchUa, 424. a. 


1 13, to 
A)up Larvae, 634, a. 

Aquae lavdtanar. It. 912, a. 
Aquae KletoetL, 427. a, 
Aqua* Origin!*, 9V4, a. 
Aquae Pamert*. tt. 19OT, a 
A quae QaarqumjiM, 934, a. 
Aquae QamttMA 934, b. 
Aquae Seattae Cukwla, U* 
0*7, •- 

Aquae Sett*. 442, a. 

Aquae lubriltr, 11. 146, a. 
Aquae 0tit», 367, b. 

Aquae Tartwdlicae, UK, h. 
Aquae Vocuutae, Il If 6.1b 
dfwme. CMtm, U. 1*63, b. 
Aqueuell, IL 390. a. 

Afmil*. 360, b* ii. 1*93, b. 
Aquilefa, il 1273, b. 
AqmtkM, 171, to 
AqulUu*, Palace of C. 

{Roai«) v U,«M,lb 
AlimUmi, 346, b* 

AqulhHBla, it. 906, bj 11 1393, 

Aqufacaw*. 11. Ht, m. 

Aqni hie, 172, a t R. 1302; lb 
Aqutuwm, *L UOi, Ik 
At, 197, a. 
dreagrr. 120, b, 

Arab Hi am, il. b; 620, a. 
.iruAe, II, 962, b, 

Jrabmk, It, 33». a. 

Arnbtm, H, lU»,n, 

dEruAef. tt. «i2» b i li. 1337. 


ATtAtprtag*, 31 
Arm, 7*>, a. 

Areidavr. 74t b. 

Arrtaua, 744, b. 
Areto^ar-AuAr, *10, a. 
Areobadara. 744, U. 
Areobrifa, Ml,b. 

AramU, 19. b. 

Area*. *23, b* ISM. a. 

Aitti Prom., ii. 91 1, h. 
Area Argeuiartuc (Utme), 
H. 613, a. 

Ard-arf AafAeaprA, lU*t9*. 
AnU. IL 1 176, a. 

Ardante Prom., it 277, b. 
Art ru. 194, e. 

Ard^Z/o/M, 750, a, 

Ardm, 196, a. 

Arden, 703, b. 

u 1*45, a. 

ii. SAJ, « ; II. m, a 
ll. 336, b. 
Ardlo*. 746, a. 

Afitvm, IM. a 
Artmckermt, ttfi. a. 
ArtnMcA, L m, b. 

Area Crytotbi (Rem*), it. 
766,6. 

AmbHetam, 1 10, b. 
Armr b l u i m, ItO. o> 

A rHopaau* ( Athenr ), 261* b. 
ArrA, |46,a t if. 471, a. 
Areiate, II. MR, A 
Arelausm CoUmta, 11. 667* a. 
Arena. 772, b 
Attom Oort**, 197, a. 


A retlio, 916, a. 

ArmdHrui, II. 997, b. 
Arevacoe, 661. b. 

Arrxxo, 222. b ; IL 1296, b. 
Argalikit if., 3*6, b \ U. 
»9, a. 

Argantbonlna, 406, a. 

A r gar a, 11. 47, A 
Argaricua, S. U. 46, b. 
Argennum, li. 367, a 
A rgenomaaeL 301, b. 
ArgennoMMOUm, 301, b. 
ArgeoUnum, 431, a 
A rgentarlut, 367, b. 
Argentaro Monte, 196, a 
ArgeDtvu* (rirer), IL 607, b. 
Argni tie, 11. 1267, U 
Argentum, 616, a 
Argmiiert* 196, b. 
Argentina, 431, a. 
Argenttolum, *60, A 
Argrutan, IN. b. 
Argentoratum Drita*. ti. 
ITJB, a. 

Argent*, IM, b ; II. 307, b. 
Argkam, 164, b ; 220, h. 
Arghgfukatiro, 16#, b j 

A r giro, s . P) Appt) if, 6ft. b. 
drgttA. or b}i*Jk Ihtgk, 
(9a. a. 

Argutwa. *34, b. 

Argob, 6*0, b 

A reonautamm . Portico* 

{R.imr . li. 637. a 
Argo*, m, a. 

Argm, Tke MM* *f, SM, a 
4rg«M«nb, flO**. »). 
irpnu, fontu, IL 40, A 
Argwm, ly-'i, *- 
trguTA 11 1 170, A 
Argtuta, URL b. 

Argpti.n itt,A 

ArgjftitJtirt, .103, a ; M3, U 
Argyll 17. a 

Argyrortiom Prom,, 424, b. 
Ar&a It- 47, a i 4% b. 
Ariaeae. b. M3, to. 

Arkhk. It. 917, b. 

Ariel*, ti. Il**).a. 
tewu», ia 1291. b. 
\rkgaeum, 241. b. 

Ami. im, b. 

Artmara, U. 1073, H. 
Arltftinum, It. 1317. to. 

Arjuk, 234, b. 

Arfonm, H. 1436, b. 

An Liar, 6M. b 
Arifto, tl. 1091. b. 

Ark, b. Il r >|,t>. 

Arkerka, I*. 1«73 b. 

A rut mu Pracitormm, IL 230, 
a. 

Arlrute*. IL M*k a 
Ariaiia. 0r». b 

Artaaifti. il. SOI, to. 

Amato, lift, a 
ArkoMo, 726, b. 

ArknnA, Ab, )M,b. 

Arhnm. m. A 
Arbmna, 1 94. b. 

Arkrrko. 29, a ( 347, K 
Arkb*4JU*,H 342, b, 

A r tape, 0.446, a. 
ArM*,m,bt l?^<L. to. 
ArmwlocL 11. 017. a. 

Armene, II, 347. b. 
Ammlcuo, 9. 1)70,3. 
Armenia, 6Wf a. 
Amratartun ( Rome)* li 
619, a* 

Armi, Capo Ait, 11. 171, a. 
AnndiMtmm (Rome), *** 
610, A 

Amtnkmi ITU Ad, 11 im* 
Armtio, If*, b. 

A rmjrra. Iff), b, 

Armgro, 8*, aS44,b. 
Anw, il. 1*17, a 
AmmMJttit, 4*4, a 
A rne, 22, a- 
Amaaiism, 107, a 

Arnboim. 197, a. 

Ainfma, 366, A 
Atno f 319, to. 

Artmba, or Artocma, 4, to* 

* — a f a7Kf76,A 


Aroohac, 430, to, 

A make, 236, a 
A romata, W,b. 

Aron, 772, to. 

Anmeke$t IL 960, a 
Arp*. 230, b* 

Arp4&, 573, bi 11.1193. 
drpAf!fcel,Wl,A * 
Arpa Sa 319, a. ■ 

isr usr*""- 

drjuem,tt,m,*j U. 1JW, 

Armcan, ii. 1214, b. 
Arragoo, ti. i,b. 

Arragtm, ii. nog,*. 
Arrakam, li. 46, b. 

Amu* 319, b ; tL 4l7,a 
Airettum, ii. 1296, to 
Arrbeoe, 2»,b. 

Arriaca, 325, a. 

A rrotrehae. tad, a 
Ammdkn, li. 219, to 
Area, 224, b. 

Arcacte, 747, li. 

Arum*, ti 474, to. 
dr«c*eflja, 2 £t, t>. 

Arwmarla, h.297,b 
AriMHne. *»«, i> , 229, b. 
4r £T M Anttubnr., 

Artinoe, 67. a ; 7». a 
A rvtnoHe Nome. > 
Arcts*a, 216, b ; 324. b. 
Anpf, ina, *, 

Ann*, ti IH73, b. 

Arm, 119 b 144. b 
Aria. Gmtiqf, 121, a. 
Artaliri, 95J2, b. 
Arubro'um, Port u, 43b. *. 
Artabrorum, Sinus, 933, b 
Artacam.- 24fi, b. 

A finger, "i'ff , a* 

Arfnlt , £*,. »». 

A flaws k. 3-/4, b. 

Artrgna, ii I i7 S, b. 
ArtrmU, ki. 1773, b. 

A r turret* flrauronia, Trroplr 
o( ( Athrcir';, Wi.a. 
Artemi* Mum elm, T»r|ile 
oi ( Ath^nij* 807, t» 
ArUswtMum. Ml.. 201, b. 
Arlemnt. 773, a 
A rtiteua, tl. 1 172, a 
Artois. 319. b. 

Artomkrim. 198. « 

Ar»an»i. ii. 47, a 
Arad, r. 

Arrr, 229 a. 

Arremi, 173. a; 341, *• 
4rW, il. 1076. a 
A rtttoc. U 1076, A 
Antloft, tt. 337, A 
Amn.ll. 1322, b- 
Arunda, MV, a 
L IL3.b> 


Ansriol Casapl. * 

Aruttla, 1 1075, to 
Arutela.744, to 
Aroma, ft. JOT, to 
Aroar*totimea IL ft b - 
drar/ouw», iL H57,b. 
Anew. 324, a 
d«A*.1I.JS«,to 
dr Jfde, II. t««,to 
A****, 247. to 
d*o3#, ftopruAW**®- 
AaaeL«Tl7,to 
*ner* . St*, H. 1343,6* 
AiefSetowma, 11. 1076, •* 
Amro, MJj to 

asr 

Aaretaneaa, fi- 9i3»to* 

Aacerri«,U. 1, to 

Mg-jasu 
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Atcurut, il 6*8, b. 

Aim* 1*2, * 

Atferak, II WH,«. 

AihdodL 856, •• 

Asher, Tribe <*, fl 630,*. 
A,«na,Sl3,b 

An Mur, It 41*,b. 

Angara, Go(fO dett, II 
911,*. 

AsBtara, I*o/a deJt, il. 
911, a. 

Arioarla, Porta (Rome), IL 
74ft, b. 

Atinuruft, |i. 966, a 
AfiiHsW.*) it 346,*, 
AonN, li WMk 
AsloUe il *H3 b. 

Attar, H, 412,*. 

Athens, or vfey* Aotow, ii 
5, a. 

Atkiti, II. 1137,* 

’AsHUam, 330, *. 

Anuaai, li 943, b* 

Attniiaaa, il* 063. b. 

Vl,a; tt 197ft, b. 
Atomrnv it 10*4, a. 

A top**, *k UK b, it. 1218,* 
Asps Uoi. 369, b. 

Arparaim, ii 9*8, b 
A«fuuuum, 37*. b 

Asp A Bmt 4*K, x 
AtpriU, 790 a 
Atpern 5Hf. i 
Asphaltic*#, l*sk« . ii *>22, a 
A.piunU, 304, l» 

Aspis. li 1334, iu 
A% j Mi Berth**, U 943, b 
Mpithrn, li 1003, b. 

Aspra *V5H b 
tspra Spitio, 140, a. 
Aspromonte , 1 *lft, b 
Aipnwuii il. 11 «,a- 
Aspropotamo 1H, b 
Av*acenl,or Aspaait, 10(6 b 
A ^am il l()u, a 
Asseconla, , «4 1 b 
Autntk ii K4\ b 
A*s<rgto ii 669, a; ii 12*3, 

H 

A**t»i 340, b 
A siamin, ii J1I7, a. 
dtso 244 a . 5*8, b. 

Assorry '*31. b 

Aasorus, t<. 3K4 a, li 9*6. b 

Assouan il 1064, a. 

A**us, 688, b. 

Alta, II IftH.a. 

Aktabora*, A7,b. II 711, a 
Anacui, 9, b , 10, b 
A stale, 706, b 

Astapus, il 295, * , H 429, b 
Astulephus 613 a 
Aiterabad, 080, a 
Asterion, 201 a. 

Aitonisia, 706, b. 

Jilt, 247, b , li 183, a. 
Astibon, I) 2*7, m . 

Astlca, li 11*10, b, 

Aitingl, U 017,*. 

Aitorga, 170, a i 130, b. 
Astra£e.5M,«. 

Astrakhan, IL9I7, b. 

Attro, 349, *. 

Attropateea, to 0,b. 

Attrot, 717, a. 

Asturias, ISO, a; 11. 1 106, A. 
Astutica. 170, a. 

Aituricanf , it. 917. b. 

A«y (Atheua), 2f*,b. 
Aitypalaea, 239, b s 693, a. 


Athena, 7*6, *. 
Athena* DUdea, 372, b 
Athenaeum, 192, b. 
Athens, 306, *. 

Ahe«i. >1. 1276, a. 
AtMUci, a. 

Athia, It 1078, a 
Aibrnonum, 326, b. 
Athrihla, 39, b* 
Atbrtbli* Home, 39, b. 
AthruUa, 11. 263, h 


239, b i t, 
Asylum (Rome), U. 770, b. 
®w, 179, b. 


A*yn Ka 


AUgis, 7l0, b. 

Atalanta, 624, a. 

Ataroth-Addar, II, 630, *. 

25 WU"-- 

*•«*]*, 

**"■«. MM. fc. 

fSZ&im* 

& 8 S!;V’' m ' h ‘ 


A tillana, 347 , a* 

Anna, it 219, a. 

S&l&W 

52 S: 5 &,^V. 

sa«asr- 


*. | iav, sm, *. 
SucuiCiM, ftitoceof j 8wm), Aturnto, ML a. 


AzzaA, Ml,* 

Azzsia 11. kMft,b. 

Baalixc, 698, b ; 1084, b ; il. 

1676, b. 

Bnara, 366, a. 

Saba, it 163, a* 

Bobo Cape, 1080, a; it 862,*. 
Baba Dtah, 463, to. 

Baba Xewm, 3 65, K 
Raimi, 360, b. 

Babels WK to, 

I*«& ^Mi. C, 175. b. 

cf. of, 17ft, b. 
i Bab~el-bftmrteb, t Strati* qf, 
’ »» 634 b 

t Ba^sl-M-elook, il. 1142, a*. 
Batumi 360, a. 

Sabraa, 355, b 
Babul il 299. a. 

BabyUt, 752, a 
Babylon, 40, b 

, „ ... Babrtace, 366, b. 

*06 a , B&casis, ii. 1, b. 

Aureae Chmouesi, Prom , { Bacatae, ii. 2T8. a. 

it 46 b , Baccanae, it 1/88, a; 11. 

4«rrwi«,H. I23h b I 1/96, b. 

Vur< lia. Porta <, Home), ft. | Baccanaa, 122. a. 

7 W, b , ti 7«.l a , Baccano, 122, i , 363, b , 85b, 

( Aun 111, Forum, ti. 129ft | b, il. 1296, b 
\urrl(itrn rrihuudlCKom*/, Baccktglwne, ll 1214, b ; it 
I n 7»\a 1275, . 

.Aurelius, Pons (Rome;, ii Baeolo, 881, a. 

HNJ, a Bactalalla, 560, b. 

Aurelius, Arch of M, Bactaulle, u. 1076, a. 
(Rome) ii MO, a 1 Bacuaiae, il 269, a. 

Bacucco , 169, a 


it 806, a. 

Atyitana, ft* 128*. a. 

A4*lak,m?± 

Amm Nairn, 

, **bm< 34%* 

1 

l*ara II 16, a. 

\ a. 

« l la Pwme <b, it 986, a. 
337, b 
* A*P*> Vis b 
4*f emcke*, 7 a. 
i 4wt9»chm,7 r a. 

F __ » *uray, 1057, a 

>! H. 299, 4} 11 I A urea Duiaus (Borne), it 

Atrt, M, b.; if. fl2x, b , V 
13U7.a 

illneb, 810, a 
itripakti, 3, b 
\tu Vicui, 3/1 b 
Attjuum 5e2 a 
Attaiu, 321, b 
A'Uluur, 181 b 
AUta, W, a 
Atteoe Rejftu T?I l 
Atteea, or Atloba, 60 b 
Attkhum, li 1317, b 
AUigto, 336. a 
AltoJc, ii 64 i, a 
Atur, it 1308, a 
Mures, 173, a 
Aturus, 170, a. 

Atyras.ii ll'iO a 
Ifziloio, 1006, It 
tv anftm. At , a 
Avarenifii *<15, b, n 91*j,a 
Avars mo. il G8 j, a 
Avarg, 1M b 
Avaue , 3 2, b 
Anbar 11 577, b. 

Auck 338 a. 344, a, 389, a 
Authanlns, 361, a 
A ulus ii. 3, b 
Aw /!*, i53, a 
Audda ii 1076, a 
4wdnrme, KWM, a. 

Audum 3J6, b. 

Audus !i 4M a 
\rrta, d 1283. a, ii 1283, b. 

Avetro, ii 220, b 
AveUo 3, a 
ivtUa I ecdbe, 3, j 
AveUtno, 3, a. 

Avmcbrt. 350, b 
A send one, ii. 8, b. 

Avento, 577, a. 

A rent la, 857, a. 

Avmttne (Rome), It 610, a. 

Auer la, il. 1076, b. 

Aurrtperg. 228. a. 

Aveuron.H. 860, a. 

Aulldena, 613^ b , i* «M, a. 

Auttdi, Pons, H. 1/93, a. 

Auflna, il 1283, b 
Antqmtt,S.4e, 11.1259, b. 

Augeiae, 32, b j li. 202, b. 

Augilae, it 278* a 
Augsburg, 340, b. 

I«g*#, 339, b | — 


Angst, 

Angnsf M 3ll, a il 985* a. 
Avgusta ^Bap qf, it* 1338, b. 
Augusta rraetom, 1 IU, «. 
Augusta ttauJfcrorum, 380,b. 
Auguau Taurinorum, li. 
188* a. 

Augusta Vagfennorum, II. 

188, a i li. ISM, b. 

August! Foroi* (Rome), 1 
7*4, b. 

Augusti, Port us, 870. b. 
August!, Solarium (Rome), 
It 6 W. b. 

Augusti, Templum ( Rome), 
A^jutuibrlga, il. 1996,** 


Aureoli, Pons, u 1 /k 7, b. 
Aureus Mous, (91, a. 
Avnbeav 1091 a 
Ahi tgny n.717 b 
Avro-kasirv, 24/, b 
Ausa, 34 4 b 

Ausa, 111 b , il 1275, a. 
Aiuancalio, It A b 
Auscktrae, li 278, a. 

Ausci, 171 a 
A user, H>7 a 
Austva, ii 373 a 
Austria it 447, a , h. 541, a 
Ausurit 344 * 

Auteri li 16, d 
AutoUla, 346, b 
\ut mala, it 277, a. 

AutrUo, 34 , b. 

Autun, 400. b 
Auvergm , 2-8, b. 

Atub a 
4uv alt b, it 606 b. 

Atur at iu , u 913 b 
Auxacitis ii li 43, b 
Aturrtc , 346, b, 4U>, a 
Auxunum, ii 628, b, iu 1301, 
b. 

A unit, it 593, a 
Aseuus, 18, b 

Ax jus ii 213, a; li 1178,*. 
Axum 347, b 
A xus, 705, b. 

Axut, 352, b. 

AxyhP, 733, b. 

Ayamon'e. H54, b. 

Ay an, il 474, b, It 681. b* 
Ay as Kola, 31, a. 

Ayasalnk, 837 b. 

Ay ask. ii 94i>, a. 

A retain , 83B a. 

Ayguas-btc, 169, b. 
Ayodhiya, h. 50, a. 

Arab, ii. 863, b. 
Azak^rttnnbt, li. 244, b. 
Asail, il 542, a. 

Axanf, 463, b. 

Azeibmrg, il 969, b. 

Aienta, 331, a. 

Axerkatfan, 3/0, a. 

Asetium, 167. a. 

It 1838, b. 

AuUartt, 354, a. 

^SWfrJut*. K 


Bada, lu 237. a 
Badaca, 3r3 b. 

Badajoz , 367, a. 

Badakhshan , 364, a ; 11. 1257, 
a 

Badara, 380, a. 

Badavero, %H », a 
Back Iona , 368, b , it 115, tu 
Baden-Baden, 168, a 
Bade sat, &. Juan de las, 
561. a. 

Badiza, 451, a. 

Baebiana, u 1296, a 
Baerollcus, M * 734, a. 
Uaccula, 344, b. 

Baedyes, 933. a. 

Baem, ii. 1075, b. 

Baeno. ii 876, b. 

Baetana, 210, a , li. 47, a. 
Baeierrae, ii. 1320, a. 

Baetis, 368, a 
Baetulo, u 115, b. 

Haetuna, 583, a. 

Baexa, 384, b. 

Boffii, il 548, a. 

Lake qf, 1049, b , It 

Bqffo, 730. a. 

Baffb, Bay qf, ii. 1337, b, 
Bqfio, ii. 58 k, b. 

Baaacum, ii. 420 a 
Bagarta, Flume dt, it 986, a. 
Bages it 1* b 
Baghdad , li 302, b. 

Baghras , ii 515. a* 

Bagienna, 340, b. 

Bagiennt ii 1*53, b. 
Bagitennl, il 1253, b. 

Bagna, it 1021. b. 

Bagnara, 451, b. 

Bagneau, ii. 1037, a. _ ^ 
Bagni > es-de- Btgorre, 168, b. 
Bagm € Abano, 162, b. 

Bagtu dt Ferrata , 170, a, 
Bagm dt Grotta , 169, a, 
Bagm del Stuto , 168, a. 
Bagm dt Serpa, il, 1297. a. 
Bagm d» SttgUano, 168, a. 

S «Sf 

Babtegt, 458, *i «• W**. 

M4, *a fi* 
"M' • ^ ^ 
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BaMr^bHulek, U 519, b, 
ii.087, b. 

A**r-W-raftariteA,il 1197, b. 

Attorn, 3*1, b. 

Aibvm, 1092, to. 

Bakretn, Gmtf qf. 3*1, b, 

%9.a. 

Bqfa, 371, b. 

Ilaioeatset, 2i8, b. 

Before, 384, a. 

Am*?, li I2M», a. 

Battm i, li 1 17. a. 

BatUsda »«!>, b. 

Aar, 3 k* a 

Afttto or J!to*ri, U 805, a. 

Bakhieean 737, b. 

Makbttan 007 a. 

JEaMijrax, V,U M9. 

Anbr, 471. a. 

BaJktm, «to a 
Baktma, 11 5*0, to. 

Balasrmer, it 3*. a , H 471 a Bardsep, **>, a 
B&kilm-m ll 515, b, u 1055, Bantu l um UI7 


Barbara, Cape qf St , 11. 
878, a. 

Barborgia, II 91 \ b. 

Bar banana, 347, a 
Barbarldul, It 912. b 
RarbarUtu«, 11 1070 a. 
Barbara, Monte 980, a 
Barbate, 388, b 
Barbenttme. 3H8, b 
Barbesula 377, a. 

Harbttza, 88 , a. 

Bart, a, 378. a 
BarccLma, 378, b 
Bart mo, 11 mb 
Bardwrlum 362, b 
Bardengan tl 1 1*1, b 
Harderato It 188, a 
IktrdetPtk It 111 b. 
i Bardush P at. It 584, 9. 
t B trdtikn b 
Barbara ii 1212. b 


a 179-1 a 1 
ti i-Vt, a | 


ns a. 
" b 


ti 1110 

102, a. 

Baiamut toftft a. 

Balmnr, It. 1075, a b 
Bal«ro«, Portua 4*1, b 
Balaloull, <& h 
Balbt, Cnpla (Rnmr), li 
834. b. 

Balbi, Theatrum (Rome) 
il. 834, a 
Beltowft. 4&L a. 

Balboa, Theatre of Roma 


AtMraaa, tt. 1082, a 
Bair, U. On*, a. 

Bates*. 375, a 
BalHttum, 474 b . u 
Baiibtn 469, b 
It 1 104. to. 

Bat Atm, 1098, a 
Batkk a. 

BaUnx 7k> a. 

At/ #iAt* r«a/ I 
JW/tMTi cans* It '*i 
Balumum, SMS, to 
Bata*, tl »' a 
Betoto Ml, 9 
BaHstftmom 494, a 
Btlti* I* b . 9R» t* 

375, b, Ml 

93* * 

Btattk Sea It 1*46 b 
/SaJitMtmn, U 41, to. 
Astotoftm, IM, 

Baiyra tt *41. b, 

Bamberg 11 9*7 . 

Bambaia. ¥n b 

Bambmrg. 3*t b 

Bamitm il M* » 

Bam, m b 
AmAm, tt Mi, a 
A.an.34, a 
Bmmtet it Ago* I Mi, a 
Mm. li I2M, b 
Bamgmkrre, *10, a ; 1070, a. 
Atoi«r,d7 a. 
Bm^kmaa, H. »00t, b 
Bam 7M;lM, lt, 


dr \ , 


jWo. 37*9^ 819, hi 


tt MO. a? ft . 

BsmOm, 10ft, b 
Haotah**, tt. tt|4, 
feuttcrt, Lm.b> 

Bomsot 334, g, 

Mmmm d*Mm\4e be Orestm, 

mtt 

g odt j a s, <44, 9, 

saLtos*** 

Aw4iir»fiy 

AnMW»,lk4m«t 

j&ea* 

i wit Im liUmm lWk*b 

ttSASlSUa.' 


1107, 


Hardyali S*m 
BjuiIi rt w V*2, a 
Btitegr tt 687 b 
Banka li «34 a 
Bargeny it a. 

UirKut it 1190, a 
llvir>lifttctM Sinn* MS, b 
Han T'n b , tl l/*4,a 
Harramo tl 1 87,1*. 

1 Barr* 11 6V), b 
1 Barium 107, a , il 1294 a 
Bar tab, Desert qf. il 777. a 
//trio/, 5ft to 
Bar, at a |t,7 a 
! Hama. 3<y» b 
! Barrack Sftt , a 
ItAtpana, H67. b 
/AjrroMMrfa. 5 / itrar rfr, it 
473 a. 

Atrrr, 7V> a 
Harrow, ti if,, a 
Bartua 4 Jt, b 
Bartnm-Sm or Barlsne, tt 
553. 1. 

H rrtobsmea, Harm 
70S to, tt t«fsa 
Bjujiui **» a, tt 

l* 4* b* it 45>* 

1048 a. 

Bar {taxcrm* <4 ti 
tt 4*4 a 

Bom- 4 trnrr t 8 8 ft. 
Baaanafar it 4 a 
} Bate/ or hdt*. INI. b 
li 343, ft. I Beret* * ti 378, to 

, t B i*btan t»A»e<h- J»*r 180, b 

1 Baikiri t 248 a 
, HoM*trge *G6, h 

l \ Haste**# Mbs t\ MO, b 

l H tail la, lb. 

t I tt*o*c* ( Ybm).M 7*7, b 

Bmihcata 11 304, b. 

Ba*ilta 193, b 
Atatam. 41. to. 

Baetr, U UOb,b 
ftw taa t, 97, b. 

“ * i* 718,9 

M 930.9. 

. ii tm. b. 

AunA.m b 
BaMftcbltar. U 373,*. 
Baaafta. li. IS*. 9. 
ft ammo, tm iMtt or Logo 
mmr. 97*7 iw. • 

IL 47, ft i M IM3,* 
M 0* dtmdtom, 416, b 
ttmalft, 434*9. 

917, ft* 

JU. il 13 a. 


H9lNMR-3b.lt. 1908,9. 
BatiUMt, 737, a. 

Batnek , 399, b, 

8atn-ei Baharek, A91» 9 
B&tnii, 4H3, a. 

ABb, 4M), a 
At/rwi 435, b. 

&>/*« il 21ft, a. 
Batulum.il 897. a. 
datum l* luman, 460, ft. 
Bavat t li, 420, a 
Bavaria if 447, a 
Bavap, 357, b , 368, b 
Banins li 127a, b 
Banmrs-let- Bones, it. 


900. 


Arffetf, 706, b| 1106, b it 
as. b, ii. mo, 9. 1 u * 

Betidak. 401, b. 

Be Irkas, 3/6, a. 

Hetikkf, 378, a 
Brhn, 386. ft. 

Belief arde. tt. 656, b 

BtuAtu, Il to, b. ,1 
tail,*. * “ 

Bellentre, 382, b. 

Belli, ftftl.b. 

Belton*, Aede*< Uuote), „ 

He liana, 389, a 
Belmont, n 1730, b 
Beltmm, 488. b 
BeUiuum. 562, a 
Belunum, U. l»\ b 
Brlu», tt 607, a 
Bembe. I*. 573 b. 

Bembtbre, 260, a 
itombma, ii 417, a. 

Bra Ghost, I(Hi 3 a 
Benamtim 1*4), a 
Bearmenie, a50, b, it 2*> 


Bauota, 474, b. 

Bamron 773, b 
Bantzbeim, it 1034, a 
Banos 372, b 

Be yea*, 341, a , 377, b , U, 

173, a. 

Bayfok ii l%57,ft. 

Baplcn, 3«7. ft. 

"a^OMa SJSr, ft , 934, b , 11 
1213, b, U. 130ft, a 

Bayonne M9, a, ii 135 a \Benbedmh U 1017, b 
Bszas, 607, a. t BeutU, 210 

BaxtlbaJk, ti M88, a 
H an-Castit 37o, ft. 

Beam, ‘K‘ a. 

Beaucmrt, It 1286 ft. 
f tea ant u iJrM b 
Beauvais 241, a , 470, b. 

Brbek , 424 a 
Bctotu*. 7*i*, a 
Bn de Burmtam, tt 1336. a 
Bevrrtl, Tfttt a , tt. 1310,*. 

Becerra 407, * 
li** birn it t»V» b. 
iftontleth 3ft» to. 

Kf datum. It 4*H, » 

Bedtr, 710 n 
Be.ta4U.it 1317,9. 
fbdomn ( *!p* I ), a ( 

Bideya, V. Marta de, tt Tttl, /*« ttgatt tt 111 
| i. fkngtt ttod ikJD, a 


B*ndrr-be#kan,y>, 
Bfodcr-rtk t . 71b. a 
Bene, 70 l 
Bme, 11 l/Vb 
ikne, >40, b, tt m a 
ttrtWftTOUW 1 1 7^ i | 

Ml? b 

BenfdcUa, ft it TTM l> 
KtiirOeeftfe, 7 t*mple t 
(Komej.lt * ( «i 
r netutii flagnt W«, It 1 1 # i 
A. nmmie 2i4 b 
A'mfta/o > 2iU a 
t* aexsome ( tvueila dr i 
\ '1 b , tt 1117 a 
fUngar Bag of ti 40, b, u 
t 


Beds, 571, a. 
tU'dssAsOdk li.4M, ft. 
47, a, Muni* 2*to b 


a. ft 
4b, b 


Heituwmm* 24 l ». b 
i Bren »s, b 

'A| itoM/ II n»*.b 
ittoftarum 3*1 I* 

Bn ter de la Mut. U 



23S%£; 

mtfttt. 497,9. * 


ii am • i tt. 

SSTfS^lfefil 442, ft. 

£*%, u m.ft. 
ErtS^inmit 

BUkrrMM, M h. „ 

irnsf*, u. w.h, a tm. 






330. 


Ajrftr. ti Mtft b 
Hefio* 424 b. 

Bekutna **> l> 

Aft*/, 1 JOit, »» 

A» ftftrfter. tt. 6ft, b 
Brja tt 220. a , II M6, tt 
Ata4 fOB », 

Befrr de la Ffwmtrra, 395 b 
fiction 113. b , il lOtat, « 
Betti II. it, *- 
Berra , .7. ftncerU 4t, Al. 
4 2ft* 2* ft. 

Bet ram -Dm, tt. 614, 9* 
Betrnt. 394, 9. 

Beiske 11.294. b. 

Bnt-dqjan, m 9. 

Bril -cb Meet, 752,8. 

Brit-eb NMe, fit, ft. 

A« .V9rm, 3*7,91*7*, 9 1 
tt 772,9. 


Beittr.mB, ft. 
MMcml 1*7. r 


, Brtbfimtf, II 48C. a. 
\Peit-ty», tt. 8«t, t». # 

Bejb‘nr-ef‘ToUa, ami <4* 

Pe5ft,2M,ft* 

Bekneneh. 114008, 8 
&l*d~eL.Ar*b t 174, ft. 
ft#** II. 538ft, 

Heltttnn, 381, ft. 

Bslchite, 807. 9, 
Beted-H-Jefld, 316,9. 
Brtorton. 063, 9. 

BelgMa, ftftSL ft. 

Sl2.VKt 

MXr**r, 14.335*8. 

Bettft, 807, to. 

Bellft*, 373. ft. I 


/Ai^A tt 713 h 
Fto'ii* U I 9t> a 
A hj A4ULM* ti 1031 b 
Brat kahlam, WS.b, Vy i 
tm a 

heru K baled 601 b 
Bent Omran t Vfr b 
Hen t-Sk ammar , 3* *3 b 
Hr nisert, IW70. * , »t tt'14 l» 
Mimtaotm, Irtbe of I 63 1 1 
IhmUuai, tt. 1810 b 
Brunt* a, ti USat l 

fi, nh'ctl Httl, i^hJ t, 

12V 0 

Bafltvrrbtu Mon* ti 
tt. 46. 9 , ti 242, a 
Berber*. 11 JM ft 
Babers, 02fi, ft 

or Berghnt, 


10, 4, 


„ w 

Nona, M. »307,h. 

mu 

Bettki, iUa,«- 
Berenice, 346 a 
AMftmb, u 1278,8" 

SnSm».# 

£5£.%^«£b. 

■ »* 

Beraton, li* 430 ■* 
Bwr*ko»,tt.»7,ft. 
Anrm-.471.si « 

e*f, 944, ft. 

SB»‘ 



Beroev 644, aj 


INDEX 


Binoesca , it. 1319, b. 
Btouk-LambeU , it. 1 18, b. 
«*r, 8J6, b. 


1 it. 


/?*> /W» Kiliueh, 770, b. 

2»v* or Ihrrtyk, 403, 
lS3H.ii, 

B/rdottmM it. 1256, b 
Birgot, li. 1231, et, 

Btrgus, ii 16, a. 

Birkrl Mount, 1 1. 397, a 
*•*« cl-IMsaroA, U, 441, b 
Pirket-el-Kerun, fi 863. b. 
Btrket-rl- Mariuut, it. 273, a, 
Btrmah, ti. 1086, *. 

Birt-i- Nimnut , 388, to 
Birth*. 737, a ; 877, a 
Hmimmiiim. 748, a. 
Btsaccia, 11. 8S&, a ; li » *» • 
a. 

Bisagno, 988,*; i! tw >■ 
ii. 1 190. a, 

Bison, 787, a. 

Biftunthtt, ft. 1190. a. 
ftl* argia. It 31. t>. 

Btmrajt, tt. ilOA, a. 


Bitray, &jr4f,3 U, ^01 , b. i P.ulUi. r-V. b. 


, .SBkV r, “ 

a* 787, a; II. 

; It. 1190, a. 

Berrio, 934, to slf. IttO, b.., 

Berrhoea, il. 1075, b. i 
flerna, it. 31, b. 

Ilertical, 11. 82, a. 

Bersovia, 744, b. 

Bertmoro, 911, b. 

Bertrand dc Coming, or 
Contmtnges, S. f 389, a; 

Cod, a. 

Bert zr tut f, il. 157, b. 

Iimus, 894, b. 

Ilcrtrick. it. 504, b. 
lUrxrickthirc , 750, a; 91MI, a 
Brrjiu*. it. toUS* a. 

Bout, 331, to- 
Besanfvn, li. 1281, to. 

Br sores or Awa, 3f7, !*. 

Besckiktatche or \taau 
Stone, 423, b, 

Kesnia, 561, a. 

BethShchr, H. A75, * 

HetldUe, 4»l. a. 
fienkta, 4J\ a ; il. 384, tu 
tides, 36*. to, l *, lift, to. 

IleiMparj, b 
H««l, II. ||'il«, tu 
Borneo, u ll‘«» to 
Rcsyuga, ti 4<». 5> 
tie'awcos. 4 Hr. *„ 

Beth- Amur, 355. A. 

Ptth-Arbel. 1*9. a 
K eth-hogla, ii. 529, to. 

Iteth-bnrun, It. MO, a. 
lirth-I.ebaoth, 397, b. 

Beth Takiaia, *M. * 

Rethomiinta, ii. 1075. to. 

Hethk'piaphfnr, li. i 34, to. 

H('th-»a-k*a, 355, a. 

Bctlishran, ii .WO, b. 

Bt‘th*hpmmh n. 329, b. 
ltottigl h 4", a. 
llrtligo. 4J7, to , it. 673, II. 

Bittiga, M. n. 1082, a | BlUiuge* f util, 173, a. 

Bettuna, u I **3, b; it. ITHS.h j Hitting?* \ mihI, 173, a. 
Betuue i*j a. * Bivadot, 612, a. 

Beeagna, li. 3LY2, b ; u. I3UI, ; htruna, WTO. to ; it. 99, a. 
*• ) ilium, li. '.37, a. 

Beret ley, ii. 550, b; Ii.<ki7, a ' “ 

Beyndhye 36", a. 

Beyjsk . 102 . 1 . to 
timet s, 367, a. 

Hnira, 243, a. 

Bhngiratht, 973, a. 

Bhutan, 825, to. 

Bh junta, ii. 641, a. 

Bhulgar Dngh. MH, to. 

Bianca, Cape, tohii, to \ 1049. 


Bogatz, li. 656, a. 
ftWUha-AdstMi, il. 1 196, b. 
Bogkas , 42S.au 
Boghax, it. 1096, a. 

Atffeia Mk$m Kokh, ii. 

Boghax Kind, SL 1108, h 
Bogopol, «88, a 
lloheim, 4i7,b. 

Bohemia, 417, to, 

BokmtewttUL, 922. a. 

Bakr+s. 4MJ, b. 

Boi<ma, 377, a. 

!• tana, 426. to T ; 

/A 0-nteim, 417, to. I 

1 * *. T’jH, a ; ii, R>V>, h, | 

1 ivrturucm, ii. 44^„ a. | 

•" ’ -I unmet, f*^mtede. ii.629,b ; 

Ado, slff&b, b. i 

; Biijuk-lirrhcnd, to. 1 101 , b. i 
t Bokhara, ;t. 1237. a. 

I thAthi r > , 64, a. | 

{ ZfoiiAMsta,l3. b, 45?, a, 693, b [ 


fUscapa. 

Biter (itia, t67, a. 

Hwrta, ii. I 32 *<.t) 

Bithat pet, 241. a 

Btrkurj. $ It Gttknui, i ?». ; 
Hu run r, M4, a. 

Bmgnano, 4M, -i 
Bwln.it. 3»*», b 
Bnstkna t, to- I> 

Biototira. it 1 t«. 

Btfttnnii, ii 1176, * 
Shut, 420, a , 730, a 
Btthya*, Si.*, to. 

Bitia, ii. 912, a. 

Hltia? 1'ortu*. «i. 911, b. 
BiUit-chut. it. a :i, b 
Bttoha, ii .VI, a. 

BtUmio, 167, it , n 1294. a. 
Uitn it 4H..i 
BiMto'o, M-, *t 4*>, b 


Hia«, ii. 342, b, 
j«b-H. 93*. a. 

Hllwlorum Forum, 934, a. 
Bibtno. 401 , b. 

Jtotoiutu, li. *, b. 

Bibliotheca G rare A and 1 a»« 
tin* (Homtt). U.MII.b. 
Bibliothecae Grace* el lai- 
tin* ( Home), 11. 804, to. 
Bibulua, Tomb of Caiu* 
(Borne), il. 760, a. 

BtdAu rg, 384, b. 

gidino, S. Clio. d(, H. 987, a. 

B»dl*. il. 987, a. 

Btdul, 401, b. 

$***, Si. 790, b. 
toecx, 402, a 

Bieda, 409, a t li. 1297, b. 

tori, H, 688, u. 

il. 582, b. 

ferw^b! 1 - 

toM u - ,w * b - 

®*8®n1ooee, 173, a. 

Bimbelll, ILIB7, b. 

Srarat»*“* 

61b 




Brzrria, 1070.*, u. 1014, b. 
Bixnne. «, I IHO, a 
Black b irest, 4,1>; I . 270, b. 
Blai k Mountains, 3<1. it. 
Black Sea, KKil. * , »i. 920. a. 
Black Sod Bay, il. 175. a. 
Bluckwatir, 645, b. 742. b; 
hum, to. 

Blunt, Cope, 91. a. 

Blanco, Cape, <99, a, 730, a , 
it. 357,*. 

Bland*. 11. !l\b; li 210, a. 
Tllandiana, 744, b. 

Blancs, ii. Il5,h; U. 420, a. 
HUnil, il. 16, a. 

Blannot, 431 , b. 

Blarlacum. 570, a. 

BlauiKbM. ii. 1197, b. 

Bland, 400, b ; ii. 1310, a. 
Blape, 408 b. 

Blenunjea, 58, a. 

Blcndlum, 502, b. 

Blera, 870, b; II. 1293, a; H 
1297, b. 

Blmck, 407, b ; 570, a. 
Bleated. Itlandt of the, 906, a 
marts, 241. a. 

Bliurt. it. 537, b. 

Bkritt 633, a 
Bhtdm, II. 642, b. 

Boartet, it. 188, a. 

Boarium, Forum (Roma), 
it 813, a. 

Botiardla, 383, b. 

Bobia, 410, a 
Bochtu* a, 1019, a. 

Bodentet. 499. to. 

Bodetla. il. !»*♦ b* 
Bodlocataea, 372, b. 

Badoo, 1U 240, 

thdnm or Ana(r<Mmi,l0a6,b 

Boduoi, 671. a. 

Bodnar*, 11* 1358, *. 
BoaaabU 112, b. 

Boebe, 703. h j li, 1 170, a* 

Boerut, B. 384, a. 


vuidkt, ii. '59. h. 
Bukomadki, Cape <).tw i a, 

P< la l, 408, a, I 

Bolint'o arm of the Nile, ii. I 

433 b. 

! BtiJax, H21.U. I 

I Balcatcjoc, ii. 5fi0, a j li I 

1954, h. I 

IMdo, ii. 537 h; It. 1075, b. 
Bol’tnnot, ii. 192, b. 

Huliim, I i, to. 

Boliiiaru« l't, b. 

Bolin?, I7.ii. 

Holmgae, ii. 44, a. 

Bolitae, ii. '>62, a. 

Bologna, 419. a ; ll. 1287, a. 
Bolonia , JM*. 1). 

Bolontdta . 841, a. 

Boiot , ii. 41 , n. 

Boltena, Logo dt, 857, a ; 

836, bj ii. 1324 b. 

Bolsena, il. 1296, b; ii. 

J297, a ; ii. 1323. l>. 

Bovlui, 733, b ; ii. 277, b ; ii. 
64 1 , a. 

Ttarnha, G. of, 733, b 
Bon.bareek, C., 520, b ; 1031, 
a; ii. 549, b. 

Bomarzo, ii, 644, b. 

Boml, (i3, b. 

Bon. Cape, 317, b ; li. 330, a. 
Botui, Cape , ii. 5, a. 

Bona l)ea. Temple of the 
(Bom?), li 811, a. 

Botiah, 68, a , 69, a 
Pariah, <lu(f of, 1070, a. 
Bondi no, ii. 509, a. 

Bonl Kvcntufl, Porticu* 
(Home), ii. R39,b. 
Bonifacio, 691, a. 

Bon 0 a no Strain of, 7 18, b. 
Bon txar, ii. 656, b. 

Bonn, 173, h; 418, b { ii.l92,a. 
Hononia, li. 1287,0. 
Bontobrlce. 383, b. 
Aontu.419, b. 

Boobtan, 877,*. 

Boqfok, li. 955, b. 
Boo-Shatter, it. 1328, b. 
Booaura, 632, b ; 730, a. 
Boppart , 383, b. 

Borcanl, 167, b. 

Borcoviem, H. 1256, b. 
Borcvw, 457, b. 

Bordeaux, 170, at 407, b; 
457, b. 

1237, b. 

Boreigonoi, 5, b, 

Bomim, 732, a; 733, bj II. 
1093, a . 

Borgas, ii. 663, *• 

Bmrgkeito, «» 7, b. 

Bona, 581, b. 
mrrjriyah , ,i * 

Bormanum, li. 7. 0. 

florewft*,!!. 1685, a. 

Borneo, #70,a: lU47,a. 
Boron.it. 188, b. 

B&r atm, it. 1SII. b. 

Borri&a, 934, b, 

Bonipput, 3fc0, a. 
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Bortfnae, a 32, a. 

Borutci, il.mb. 

Biwhesvir, 1018, a. 

Bosco detf Abadia, 376, b. 
BetxoviUrt, ii. 1036, u. 

Bosna. ii. 1254, a. 

Bosnia, 747, a , h. 36, a; 

H Ml,a, 

BosrnUh, 366, b. 

B‘*t, 4(i», a. 

Postern, 860, b. 
n, .>76, b. 

r»o#f -rous, il, 606, K 

Bwierdiim, 68*t a. 

Pot o nr Botm «r Botam, ii. 

bVJ,, a. 

Rotrys, it. 606, a. 

Bottuei, ii. 1190.O. 

Botzen, 384, a. 

Baud) nun, 589, b. 

Bong r, ii. 454, a. 
tooTianimi, ii. 898, b. 
Iloujayah. G. if. 336, b. 
llnvtAo, IG7, a; it. 13i»7, a. 
Bind, 456, b. 

Uoulcuterium, (Athens), 

V *6. b. 

Boulncst, ii. 1239, a. 
Boulogne, 44*: b ; 1000, a. 
Botdovan , it. 654, a. 

Boun Ajonbah, ii. 277, b. 
Bourbi il'Anci,\f>9, a; 427, a. 
Bourbon f Archambaull, 

168, a. 

Rourdraur , 170, a; 407,1*; 
417,6. 

Boutg i t’Ui/sans, ii. 322, l*. 
Bourges . !150, n ; 407, a. 
Boutghax, ii. 1 171, a. 

Bout gum, 393, a. 

Hounqucs , ii. 646, a. 
Boumoubut , ii. 319, b. 

Boia Dagh, 11 . 1214, a. 
Boires, to. 144, b , to 121ft, l». 
Bou nds, 922, b , li. 1256,1*. 
ISoyne, the , 427, a, il. 459, b. 
Hotfuk Mctndei , 11 . 243, a. 
Bazaar Su, ii 589, n. 
Bozhurun, 198, a. 

Bozburun, Cape, ii. G«*2, a. 
Put. 379, a. 

Ilracara, ii. 220, b. 

Rracara Augusta. 250, a. 
Bracarii, Callaici, 932, b. 
Biacnano , ll. 1297, b. 

Hi arc Kino, Logo dt, F5G, b ; 

857, a ; il. 864, a. 

Brai bma, 427, b. 

Brachmaui Magi, 11. 48, a. 
Uruchyle, 593, b. 

Bradano, 166, b : 427, b ; ii. 
209, b. 

TVadamis, 166, b ; Ii. 209, U. 
Braga, 250, a j 427, a , 11 . 
220, b. 

Bragaufa, 934. a. 
Brahmaputra. 795, a; li. 

10, a; If. 1260, a. 
Brahmin *' , ii. 46, b. 
Brahmins, the, 427, a. 
Bratga, ii. 277, 0 . 

Broun , 1033, a. 

Brampton, 429, a; H. J256, b. 
Brancaster, 428, b ; 442, b. 
Brandme, Monk, 564, to. 
Brannodunum, 442, b. 
Brasiae, ii. 1 12, b. 

Brattia, li. 87, a. 
ftratuspante,'42H, b. 
Bratiron, 332, a. 

Brazza, 428, b; ii. 87, a* 
^rrcjt, 391, b. 

Brega , it. 634, a. 

Brfgamon, tt. 472, b; U. 
576, b. 

Bregentz, 429. b. 

Bregenz, 110, b. 

BregaClo, H. MS, a. 

Bremen, ii. 585, b, 
Bremrnium, 750, A. 
Brementafiae, 429, au 
Bremervdrde, il. 585, b* 
Brenta, li. 905. b ( il. 1278, * 
Brenthe P Ilk, b j 195, a> 
BresotllOy 443, a. 

4 a 2 
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Jfctadft. 442. b\ U. 1«7, b. 
Ami 403,3. 

Ante*. Ik St*. *• 

II. 95l.ft. 

Brett, 443. a: 1000, a. 
Bmtorat * 11. 1329, b. 
JMwm, TOO, b i it. 499, b j 

BreueML 642. a. 

Broun!, ii. 1910, b. 

Brevlt, 994, b. 

Brew, Leek , It. 1321, b. 
iNwfoa, 1 10, ft ; #»- b. 
J?riott.3*6,b; 443,fc 
Bridgtford Eatt , il. 274. fc 
J9rtgr*M/rr #«. »•**••• 
Jnnc.St. 401, b; 790. b. 
Brlgaectai. 240, b 
Bngaeclum. 2M». b. 
Brlicmntftft, U- l fi - fc 
Brlgantift, HO. h. 

Bngftntil, 11. 1910, b. 

BrigtMko, 110. ft. 

Brikwega* m % *- 
BrlkfttUft, 322. ft. 

BrimtQel. 11. 1*70. b. 
Brimditt , 444 b. 

Brin tat**, it I87,«- 
ilrnmof, 947. ft, 770, a. 
Brumno**, 42sb 
B um 490, • 

Karr. U 

460. b. 

flWwta, 443,a. 

Bmirtea. li- 13'* 2- ft* 
Brtvodunim. 33V b. 

It risen, 940 b. 

Britratn. 940, ft. 

BrtxU 11- H*7. b. 

firtsta, 429, b 
Briivr, or 

B^aL^ ffm.il. 1046,*. 

Brwfwi, 444, ft. 

Jtrani, M. IW7- b , _ . 

Bramgk, 7m. b ; *1 *WM» 
b. UW. «. 

Bumfkter*, I* 2H . b- 


N**e 


INDEX. 


ti. 


£Wf«ja«. *1 <74. b. 
BrwZ*, CMiT n 
4rUa, ii- 12^, b. 
Bmrb^iMi. 97. ft. 
BrarkU.il- 26.* 
BrarU. 744, h- 
Bruges IL 1217. b. 

Brugh, telt, *. 
Brugaate, 430. ft. 

~ 1046,*- 


Budua, li. 290, a. 
jMMao, li. 1196, ft. 

AmUmk, li. *76. ». 

Buffet, Loco*, 1112, b. 
BuJUan Chat, 6H6, «. 
\Buhbmcka>, 216. b 
1 Buteteak, li. 297, b; ii. Ml . a. 
Bates , 416, b. 

424, a. 

Buka't i. H. I07«. b- 

BMininia. 713. b. 

Bwioftri, H. 916, b. 

BvAfftr, or Burdur, Lakft of, 

230, b. 

Built, II. «• 

Bulla Hegift, «- 466, ft. 

BuUemr, 1*2, ft. 

Bulum, 934. b. 

BWtmrfiii, 741. « i 11.646, b, 
Bumadua, U. 1209, ft. 

/tenor faurA*. li. 9*6, b. 
ttmmbmru. 4*27, ft. 

Bumdrruk. 430, ft. 

/tewA. 419, b. 

Bun-pur, 9«1, b. 

#««*• ftipoeo. U 204, b. 
HwmaUxrfO, 9t0. b, I073,b; 

II. 1293. b. 

Buphftftlum, 193. «. 

i Buphraa. H. 341. b. 

Bur*, 14, b. 

Ruratruft, 13, b ; 467, ft. 
Ilurtildft, 934. b. 

B .rdinaU, 170, a. 

Burttur or fhddur. 121. b. 
BurHka Kaifut*. U. -V*. b. 
ftdrru. II *»i. b. 

B * i ff, M. i»7.»> 

Burgh, 442. b ; 11. WO. b , 
| U. li*tf, b. 

! Burgh Cattle, 441. b . 977. b 
! o« t*e Sam t*. 331. *»- 

> Burgh St Frier, 441. b. 

• ffmrfhamtru, 32** b. 

l/tarf«,M| l at 71% ft; « 

{ llSl.tV 

, Burlta, M., li. 670, b. 

; Burtvs, 4W, b 
l Bnrmamka. 701, b 
j Awrrri, 934, b. 


tVbw, CWdt.OOO.ft. ^ 
Cabrera, 374,b ; II. 242, b. 
Cabul. 566. » ill. W2, ft. 

Cabul Hirer, li. 662, ft; II. 
AH6, b. 

Catmbrtan, 11. 662, ft. 

I t'abylHl, II. 1190, a. 

Cacerct, 662, a. 

Cocbagae Scythae, il. 942, 

C«ebalftft, 11. 413, K 
Coda, ii. 1036. a. 

Cacobae. li. 47. ft. 

Cacut, Cft»ft of (Rome), II, 
310. ft : II. 617, •- 
Caryparu, ii. 966. b. 
Cftcyruiti, 1*. 937, ft. 

Cad*ere, 477, b. 

Cadn or Cadis, 923, a. 
jCadmui, 463, b j 519, ft. 
Cftdurei, 173, ft. 

CftdmH, II. 302. ft. 

Cm d)lU, II. 17. b. 

(CMH-lllft. II. BO.b. 

CftffrlHft 

1 of (Rotnel.U. 3*1. b* 
CfteciliMta. il 220, ft. 
Cavcbift, 367, ft. 

('ftrrtnua, CVD, a. 

Cartllci, M. ». 

Cftftdiiu*, tl.mi.a. 

Caelu, 167, • ; 474, b; K 

Cfteban Hill ( Rome}. H. 117, 


Car limonUMft, Fort*( R« 
il 77V&.1X 




C*rtinMmift»i, Arcttt. Rome' , 
11.361, ft. 
j Cae**. U* 936. b. 

Caendnr, 92*. b, 
i Camera. ^ 
iCftmeih>F*, ti. H i, b. 
Cftcnlcft *i. U9«. b. 

Camlrt. li 1 190, a. 

C*MK», 706. b. 

i Cftmy*. U 7<A. ft. 

C A^etattm. Aiwiu. 4f«, b. 

| I'a-rUU Awum, 4t*. b. 

C Arris prrvrk, 11. 133*. *. 


\ Bmrrttum, -W. ft ; U. 964. ft- . Caerbtm. 41ft b. 




A w aftdbffi.429.fc 
Bruit t Kraft*****. 

(Rumftl.iL 273 x 
BrultlMMM. Camjm* 
(IUm*),ll-i4i.l‘. 
ffratiramr Capo di, 641, b; 

B. mt, b. 

Bryebofc.lL. 299- •- 

Snwl’mt. 


. flurr tlft»ft. 744, b. 

Barr Hut a. « ♦■77, a. 

> %rfium. At**, b. 

* 'iurrxmgh iM n. I2T!>. »- 

j Bunotin, 8UJ, a. 

! tfuwmfa. ii. T*, b 
( Hu«aft. I». , b. 

t fimthashim, *m, a* 

1 Bmir. 466, b 
| IbadrU, #. b. 
i BttiirU* Nnm, *9 b 
Bmtkmrd, Mtt.lt *bl. fc 
Battbrr, 4i7. ft. 

BmU iiallicft, Ad (Rom«) 

S It. 315, b 

11.142.3. 

BwbMtm, 334, h. 


Jteo.MM.** ^ 

Bub*, tt. 1672% 13 


WF WWW w ,b. 

BubdttfO.r.bi »■ 424,3. 
400, b. 

Bmberak , ». 1262,3- 
Bubrm. 46/. ft 

Mi Coptt* <*«*»)« 
B*29t.b- 


Buto, 29. b. 

Botua, 74ft,«* 
Bulanbm, 147. ft. 
\SSmuum, b. 1294, ft. 
BttMoutm, H. >09, b. 
B-r-**. »''• <>• . 

MW.U.M.*. 

jnM.lt. 414*^ 
Ihmrak.jOtt. 


JtacrK.lk.M.a. 

MftlUiV. 

s d&vtekifce 

Mk7r 291,2* 
B*tor«m ( tl.«ri,*. 


Byltftft. 


ft.1t. <06, ft. 

», II. 4l7o 1 « 


942, b- 


ga gftsau 
S3SSS&- 

Mru, 997,3* 


( mrrtom-*m‘-V*k. I«.<6,b- 
(3ftrnwrr*«o, It. 951, fti H- 
971.3- 

C-*rn«rft«M*rfnr, li. #91. ft. 
i aer Wrmi, M. !«*. ' 
l^riftdft, 526. ft i 93J, • 

CftftttftT. BtftlUft of fliooto). 
796, ft. 

C#rt*r*«»rwU. 2M). ft. 

( moot, irf!* b , . 

| Cfcftftftre la PaotM, il. 1676, b. 

caftftftw-ft Fwiifyj* **• f 40 *** 
Cftftftarmna. Ik 9*0- *»' tt * 

ci2^to, Bortl (■«-). «• 

•il.fc 

rnurn ffi. Ml .*. 

Cftrftamm. wo*m» < mmaah 

dSitLiar.- 

tUltW.k 
fdk 6l<* 3 „ fc 

C#wB* «- ***** ** 1217*2. 

^S^wte 

CoftHua] b. M 

cZS? 442, b; 421, tMtt 
*77*. 3. 

i SSSSA«u 

Ctdo6Kft,R9M*R 
CaAfOrro f ♦£, •» 
CMHaVtorm, 447,3. 
CftlacbeiM. <06. R 
CBMU^ilRb 
Cftladttftum, 934,3- 

C3l3ftC*flM,tk46,R. , 


CftlftRMM.fi. 666,3. 
CH/ O HXlfl# , 810, ft. 

CaUunyiU, 706, b. 

Cdandm, 3. b ; 11. 209, U. 

( abmtadanar. Ik 1424, 1» 

, Catos Limuemttu, 14H, a. 
Cftlft»ftra«, U. 210, a. 

1 Catatakemta, U. 906, b i ti. 
1121, ft. 

I Caistqftmi, ii. 940, a. 

Galatia, ii. H96,bt il. 1292. h. 
Caiatraua, ii.2t9,b, 

CalbU, 519. a j 11,63, a. 

| Catena, li, 463, a. 

Calcutta, 972, b; if. 47.4. 
Cakbts dri Beg, I6»,b; 93i,b. 
CaidAos, %U, a ; IuHM3,m. 

C aide tut, Castro dr. 934, a. 
Caide* de itaiaveUa, 1C4, h. 
Catdmooen, 4Ht, ». 

Cahto, Bio, 934,ft. 

Cftlcrlft, 167, a. 

Calem. Ik «0. b. 

Cftl«m, Ad. i>. 1301, t. 
CaWatum, 6*3, ft. 

CftlHft. it. 1302, U. 

Caletrn, lift. H 
Caiiabrto, ii. 461, b, 

| Cat teat, 093. « 

Cftltgulft, Bridge of (Romri. 
II. 306. b. 

, ^o/tmamatnam, 4*0, b;973,b. 

. (%lHMMtoM. U. 47, a. 
CftlilKfcMft, U. JM.». 

( ftitttgae, *71, b : ti, 47, *. 
Cabrngamat*m.m,h. 
Cabtri, 1072. b. 

Calient** BniAtild, NH.* 
CftllM, tk 12)1. a; »». HIT, 
i b. 

j C altera, 3M7. b. 

4 Caller • AureUtom, SlO. i , 

, 441,4. 

iCfcltift, 193.11. 

Catban, l*. I31.b. 

4*ftlliem«, >*. *»*. b. 
C^lUctrltwr. l.i*4.h. 
CftllkuU, M >n* t lW,a. 
tatllme, B tO.b. 

Cftkllfbr. il- w »»*- *»• 

Cstliga. 4H.}. U 
Cdllgirum. ii. 46, b. 
(Tftllinuaa, 73", *- 
CaUipan, 4MI, b- 
CaJlipeuce. it. *74. ft. 

Cftlllpnli*. 47M‘;»‘ l|y °. a * 
;C*lllpu*. il. 1-iti.ft. 
CftllirrtHtff. 1 mtnUio o», 
( 4 1 ben*), *92, *• 

Callium, <57, ft. 
Cmimet.CopC'T'V' 
Catenate, 1 i<>3 ft- 
Cateni, »i.MM,b- 

ou«, ton..-, ti* 

i t Mur*, 4*0, . , W*.*!"- 

SKjKJ.tLiaB.*- 

SSkw.*- 

iSCSuVift-ff* 

c * * * 1 *' «£*£ 


il. 


oar- 


OiMf« ( >##6p, 9ML*- 

CaftM4.H*fc*i 


#!«»• 

c 5SSn. ' »?;V 

cjSSSK af* 1 **’ 1 '' 





index: 


Cambrav,* 

Cambrmtd, 


4*6, b. 


, 

Cmelodunutn, 441* •» '*« 

Camvoarum Lucus ana 
Ante* of (Rome)* ii. 
690, ». 

Cmmeno, 11. 947, b. 

Cmmtrino, 489, a. 
Cin«rt»un, IL 1317, b. 
Camicus, 79, b ; U. 988, b 
11.986,'b. 

Cam* 10. & dr, H. 

1254, b. 

Camirus, IL 718, b. 
Cammanene, W^t). 

Campan, 497, b. 

Cainpa**Un> Punta della it. 

SW. b; U.5l4.tb 
r«ot[unui, Pons, H. i 1 TK) , a. 
Combo di /ttsmbate 97, a. 
Campo di flwv, il. Mi8, b. 
Campif Magter, »l. 2W'. a, 
Campo, S Marta del, 1>. 
86b. a. 

Campoifa, U 1 161* a. 
Cimpui fie Marian Ida, 

189, h. 

C^mpm (Rome), tl. 

K35,a. 

Cainiiui Mart U Ha (Rome), 
it. *)«,*. 

Campus Martin* (Ratne), 
1), H32, a : iL 634. b- 
Campus Minor ( Rome), 11. 
835, a. 

(umpyhi*. 18, b; 64. a. 
t’amurlolemiui, 57 1 , a. 
Camuhsdunuin, 645, b. 
Canaan. H. 516, a. 

Canarh. 515, a. 

( anal Bianco, 76, h. 

Canale del Cefato. 474, a. 
Canal"**, ii. 17*43. a 
Canalicum, il. 1 «M, b, ii. 
I i*H! , b 

Cau.i m, **ot», b. 

Canaries 314, a. 

Catiaaia, 9*»3, b. 

Canatha. it. 1076, b. 

Cunra 4*W, b. 

Canche, 441, b. 

Candanuni, li. 7,b. 
Candavia. «. 36, b. 

Cawita , 703, a. 

Cane, 473, a. 

Caudate. 691 , h. 

Cauentelut, it. 903, b. 

Cane/, 715, b. 

( him, 4G3, a. 

Cannae, 167, a. 

Canme, 499, b. 

Canne, Fmstte dclle , li. 985, 
b. 

Cawi, 1091, a. 

Cannefe, ii. 670, a. 

Canmrto , 888, a, 

Canobu*, 89, a. 

Canopic arm of the Nile, 
, H. 488,1*. 

Canopic Canal (Nile), li. 
434. a. 

Cornua, 508, a; U. 1194. a. 
CwtUfier, Ocranut , 814, a* 
Cantabri a 394, b. 

Csntae, Mfci, b. 

Contalice, 6, a. 

CanUnua* 705 b. 

Cantor a, 11 , *. , H. 1208, a. 
Cantor a, F, li, 985, b. 
Lantern, 1 100, a; 11. 986, a. 
Canterbury, 448, a. 

Cant hi, 11 . 888 a. 

Canthi, 8., II. 46, b. 

Cant tum Promontorium, 
601, b. 

W**« nf, 750, a 

Canuitum, 187, a } H. 1894, a. 
Caparajl. 1 26ft, b. 

Vm " **' 11 

Capdenac, IL 1*82, 

Gnardttfki, 87, b* 


Catena, Porta (Rome), il. 

Capenus, Sinus, 604, a. ' 

Caphareo*, 871, b. 
c^phardagmi, 896, b. 
Capluua, 505, b. 
Capbyee,193,a. 

Caphyatis, 193, a. 

CapOla, ii. 919, b j ii.861, b. 
Captsaeue, 505, b. 
CapiunaU, 164, b. I 

Capitlum, it. 987, a. 

Capitol (Rome), ii. 761 , a. 
Capitol i as, ii. 1076, K 
Capitol l um, Veto* i Rome), 
ii 619, b» 

Caph&t, b. 

Capo del? Juke, 480, h. 

Capo deir Arm!, 447, a. 

Capo <f Junta, IL 73. b. 

Capo 8. Teostoro, 35, u 

fi art s - 

Caport, 988, 4. 

Capoua, 556, b; ii. IV u.b. 
Capone i, 8tm Mona di, 
510. a. 

Cftppadocicus, Pont it, 

Ca »pad<»x MW, a 
Caprti ltuso, ti35. b. 

Csspraia, 500. a. 

Copt aja, 857, b. 

Capraria, 374, b , 

'J**i b. 


Carinote, 898,8* 

Carlothla, OH* b. 

CarintAto, U. 541, a: 11.447, a. 
Caripeta, 11.988, b* ii. 984, b. 
Cariua, 591*4. 

Cariza, 890, a. 

Carttmrg, 999, 
Cdr&igilTSh*. 
Cartopago, or Gerbbago, ii. 
497, b. 

Carlsburg, 167, fe. 

Carlstadt \ H. 455, a. 
Camaoa, fiti.a. 

< arwumap*, 973, b. 
Camtania Deaerta, li. 365, b; 
« H.S4M, 

■ , armoriken. 715, a; li. 176, to. 
f irmel, M., U.Q^.a. 

1 -irminitalis, Port* ( Rome) , 
»L 781, a. 

Carmona '>7i , b. 


l$4» 

raipfaw! 

Caspian i 

Caapli, 11* 1 _ 

C«Pjria,^#l.b. 

Caspiua, 578, a. 

Cawaei, m, b. 

Castara, 463, a ; 11. 987, a. 
Cosset, 56l, b; il.397,b, 
CaacibilL 463, a , ii. 986, a. 
t'.maii Forum, S70, b: li. 

'.296, b ; H. 1297, a. 
Cafstotmrp, 560, b. 

( 1‘kgi'ipe, 669, b: 671, b; 
832, JL 

Casiiiotta, li. 1076, a. 

Cams, 515, b; ii, JU8,b. 
Ca»5"»{»e, 633, :t. 

('aarabala, bOC b. 
Castamoumi, 561, a. 
t'astfggto, 630, b ; il. 4Q, b | 

) it. Ib8.a. 


i Carn-al- Manaxtl, or Cnm- ; Cast cl d'Asso , 894, a. 
nUMawut, li. 357, b; tl. . Casit! d'Aao, or 


Ml, b. 

Cams, Oar ana, or Carnon 
ii. 35H,b 

C'irne »U.«, it. 601. b. 
Camwla, 11.447, a, li.54l,a 
j « 'nrmon, 49, a : i 1.309, b. 

! < or more Point, JObVb ; 11. 
j 872, a. 

(bnmiitum, il. 541, a. 
Oarnu*. 113, b. 
k *7, b , j Caroma, 475, a. 

| C^ronia, BofCO di, IG51,b. 


Capraria. Aedkcula (Lor.*’), [ Carvvigno, 474, b , 515, b. 


ii 835, a. 

Capraaia,45l. a, b. 

Capraaiae, l*. 1295, a. 
Caprone nr ('aprae, Palub 
I Rorar), it. a. 

Cap* era, Itaia dt, 7 19, a : li. 
911. b 

Capn, 509, a. 

Capri -St t, 886, a. 

Capru, 14 1 , t». 

Cat<ru». 189, a ; li. 1034,b; 

ii ISOii, a 
Capun, ii. 1290, a. 

Caput liubali, 744, b. 

Caput Vada, 6?, b ; 427, b. 
Caput Vadonun, ii. 859, b. 
Car abash , 194, a. 

Carabla. it. 384, a. 
CaracalUe.ThermaetRoTnp), 
li K47, b. 

('arncca, 515, a. 

Caracena, 515, b. 

Caracodei Portui, ii. 911, a. 
Caracuel, ll. 210, b. 

('arae, 582, a. 

CaralU, it. 1*1 1, b. 

Caralia, Prom., li. 911,b. 
Caralttanum Prom., li. 
911, b. 

Carambis, 406, a ; li. 547, a 
Caranuaca. 515, a. 

Cwratae, ii. 943, a. 

Caravis, 881 , b. 

CarbagUtr, tl. 1 131, b. 
Carbileal, li. 1190, a. 
Carblna, 474. b. 

Carbon* C., 336, t> ; II. 454, a. 
Carbone*. U. 916, b. 
Carcaao, ii. 1320. a. 

Car cat seme, 515, b. 

Carteda, ii. 1231, b. 

Career Mamertinu* (Rome), 
li. 781, a. 

Carchemiah, 617, a. 

Card, U. 47. a. 

Cardna*, 480, b. 

Carconia, IL 541 ,b. 
Carcuvium, li. 119, b. 
Cardia, U. 1190, a. 

Ctvrdoiao, li. 1, bj li. I860, b. 
Cardua, 889, a. 

Caretae, U. 1997, b. 
Carenten, 708, b. 

Cariatem, U. 983, b. 

Carton 8. Qbmamti m, 
889, a | il* 1309, b. 
Cartdia* BI6L1. 

SSMe^ROTW), U. m, b. 

Cvmi, A)*ni«,U.9er,b. 


Car pas, 523. b. 

Car pasta 730, a. 

Carpathian Mountains, 
5:3, b. it. 482. a, it. 917. a; 
ii. 920, a 
Carprila, 520. b 
Carpel i Prom., li. 549, b. 
Carpentras, 524, b. 

Carpi, ii. 917, a. 

Carpiani, ii. 917. a. 

Carpi*, it. 1338, a. 

Carrea Potentia, it. 188, a. 
Carratrburgh , ii. I2>fi, b. 
Carnctycrgus, it. 1310, b. 
(Virra. 77 \ a. 
fVirru, 526, a. 

Carry, ti. 4.* a. 

< arst'oii, 55,fti ii. 1?06, b. 
Canici, il. 1113, b 
Carciti* Portu*, 515, b. 
Carstdava, 744, b. 

Car soli, 526, b ; 527, a ; ii. 
1306, b. 

Cursular.li. 1317.ru 
Caru, 1106, a. 

Carta la l ieja, or Carta 
Vieja, 554, a ; ii. 31, b. 
Cartagena, 552, b ; il. 290, a. 
Cartahas, 807, a. 

Oartenna, it. 297, b. 

< iirihaea, 587, a. 
Cartkagena, ii. 636, a. 

Cart hago Spartaria, II. 636, a. 
Carthago Vetiu, ii. 31, b. 
Carvalhos, ii. 920, a. 
Carooran, U. 246, b; Ii. 
1256, b. 

Cnrura, IL 47, a. 

Caruna, li. 547, b. 

Carjae, 193, a. 

Carystura, li. 188, a. 
Carystui, 879, b. 

Casa Mara , or Casagsan, 
399, a. 

Casale di Conca, ii . 923, a. | 
Cat ale, Torre del Piano del , ' 
b. 1194, a. 

Casalucs, il. 362, b. 

Caaama, ii. 1076, b. i 

Catk in, ii. 1231. a* 
cZJrs «• 4T, bii ».«),»»* 

Cast! Montes, ii. 806, a. 
CMllinum. ii. 180*. b. 

Casio urn, U. 130S, b. 
Cailotls, 37, a. 

Callus, 37, a t 89, b. 
Casmenae, & 987, a. 
Casmonates, 11* 137,b. 
Caspatyru*, 9T9, a j li. 50, b. 
Caspelra, 588, b. 

Caspeiraei, li. 48, a. 


no, 351, b. 

Cartel delf Ota, 644, a. 

Cartel drlT Uovo, 495, b. 

Cnt.tr l Franco, 908, b. 

Cartel Guido , ii llbo, a. 
Cartel Nuovo, 214, b. 

CasteC Piston, kommet dc, il. 
1047, a. 

Cast el Rodrigo, ii. 56, b. 
Cartel Sat do, il 912, a, 

Castcl Vecchio Subequo, ii. 
104 , a. 

Castel Vetere, 575, b. 

CasteU' a Mare, it. 1033, b 
Cast, liana, CtvUa, 891, b: 
897. b. 

Costello , CrHd di, it. 1207, b. 
Costello Temenos , li. 1157, a. 
Castellan de la Plana , in 
964, a. 

Castellum Menapiorum, ii. 
327, b. 

Caste tnaudari , u. 1023, b. 

( ' astrlnon, 3K9, 1). 
Casthanaea, il. 1170, b. 
Caitiglsone, 920, a. 
Castigltone Remat dt , ii. 
1285, b. 

Castigltone, Logo dt, ii. 
66H, b. 

Cast tie. Old and New, 525, n. 
Cast ties, the, li. 1105, b. 
Castle Acre, 442, b. 

Castle qf the Moira, 13, a. 
Castle Over, 672, a. 

Castle Rising, 442. b- 
Castle -steeds, ii. 585, a. 
eastward, ii. 153, b- 
Castor, 793, a. 

Castor and Pollux, Temple 
of (Rome), it 784, a % ii. 
834, b. 

Castore , 6, b. 

Castra, ti. 36. b. 

Cattra (Rome), ii. 839, b. 
Castra Cornelia, ii. 1338, a. 
Castra Hannibalis, 481, a. 
Castra Nora, 744, b. 

Castra Poregrlna (Rome), 
il. 818, a. 

Castra Trajana, 744, b. 
Cattrafla, ii. 1140, b. 
Castrense, Ampbitfaeatrum 
(Rome), li. 647, a 
Castro , 61, a ; 564, a ; tl. 
890, b; ii. 912, a; II. 1085, b; 
in 1294. a. 

Castro de la Fentosa , 950, a. 
Castro del Rto , il. 716, a. 
Castro Giovanni, 896, *■ 
Castro Reale, Phone di, II. 
204, a. 

Castro, Mode, 904, a ; 933, b. 
Castro Zarvi, 11. 1049,a. 
Castrum Mlnerrae, 474, b. 
Castrum Norum, 670, b ; 
ti. 626, b} li. 1996, a j ii. 
1307, tu 

SSSMRram.w 

Casuentlllanl, u. 1317, b* 
Casuentus, 11. MR, h* 
Catabathmus lbkr,T88, a. 
Catabeda, U. 

4fi 3 
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Caftam.ftH.ft. , 

Catatonia, If. ll<»,a 
Ca t ani a , 667, a. 

Cataonla, 607, b. 

€ atari, U. 642, a- 
Cat*rrha(;tet, 320, b ; il. 
638, a. 

Catherine, C. St ., 669, b. 
Catiline'* Home (Rome), 
ti 804, b. 

Catobriga, ti. 220, a. 

Cattaro, 570, a. 

Cattaru*, 748, a. 

Cattigara. ii. 47, a. 

Cattrick Bridge, 666, b. 
CatuUria, Porta iKome), 
li. 757, b. 

Catuli, Purlieus (Home), li. 
804, b. 

Cava Comm, 4 99. a. 

Cavado , 427, a. 

Cavado, it., 933, a. 

Cava it tarn, 462, a , 577. a. < 
Cavaintrr, Pamir, 104$*, a. : 
Cavahere, il. 3*5, b. 

Cat alia, C., 336, b. i 

Cancan*, ii. 965, a. 
Caucasus. 571, a i 691 , a 
917. b. 

Cauebabanl. 181. a, 

Cauei, ii. 16, a. 

Caudebt r, It. *06, a. 

Caudine Fork*, Ii. IfKJ, a. 
Covert, ii. 46, b ; ii. 44, a 
Carfooe*. 361, b 
Can lares, 576, a. 

C«uni, t). 396, a. 

( aunt). 518, a. 

Canon*, 239, b ; 5I*. a. 
Cam*, Iaoi*4*t, l». 911, b. 
Cam, ti. 32,a. 

Canwfmar. its, b. 
t‘aa ssrtfMtr , 641. b. 
i iu'm Kacrhta**. 434. a. 

« aajr. Pap* dr, U Hitt. a. 
(\nada, 479. b. 

Caicca, 4 riu a. 

/ atrtrs, 476, a 
4 rzjfmn S4\ a ; II. <91, b. 
Cm. no, b. 

Ob*. li. I**, a. 
reriRontevot. U. b. 
OdfNt, 464, a ; *57. *- 
iVeruptam ( Alhen* >, 278, a. 
(estam*, 744, b. 

Cefale, te#»r. li. Ii90,b. 
Cgfalm, S 
(Vr/v. 464, b , 466, 
l**. a. 
frto, U.S6J. a. 
C’riiiafaalAliwiM', 309, b. 
IWa Ifo**, H. 879, a. « 

CeLrtiw, 9®». a. ! 

Cclano, JrOgvd*, 917, b. 
Cebwrrt, it. 367. b. 

Catris, II. 448. a. 

CHeas*, Aquae, 9*4, b. 
CeimM, or Cllanae, Aquae, 
if*, b. 

(«kmi»rt*» ti. 1336, a. 

( ateuna, li. 8*7, a 
Crthhmf, <m, b. 

Crtla, ti. 461, 8. 

Cottar, II. m, b t a. tm, b. 

4 VUa, 14. 32, a. 

Oma. Mona, lOT.h. 

Crmbaro, or MoA, 11. 
Mi.b. 

r«HMW»lMM, 1 19, a. 
Cemmebtsm, U. 188, a. 
CfRMneio, lib, a. 

Caoneua. *71, a. 

Catacbraar* OH. b. 

Cemma, 1). %ft\ I . 

CeiMrta, U l*7\ b. 

C*m* r, UmI, 167, b. 
Ontrowau. A«t, li. 1.166, ft. 
f^aw t bbrtgft.Alt, a. 
CmkerhiTm, b ; H. 987, a 
CmCrttea, or CemtrU**, 316, 
b ■, ti. 1989, a. 

Centrum, 56*. a « 9*7. b. 
Comm Cottar, «&b| ti. 
IT*, ft. 

Cornura Putaae, 7*4, b. 
Cvmmmrnhm, 97% b ; R. 
1296, a. 


INDEX. 


Centarla, 691, b. 

Centuripa, ii. 987, a. 
Cemtmnp i, 61, a. 

Cepet, Cape, 826, b. 
CephaLae, ii. 1230, b. 
Cephalae, Prom., ii. IU80, b. 
Cephale, 332, b. 

CephaL >, 587, b 
Cophatoedlura. 11. 986. b 
Cephalonia, 587* b. 

Cephisia, 326, b. 

OptnssU, 411, b. 

Cephissus, 300, b ; 323, a 
Cepl Mlteslorum, 422, ». 
Crprano, 914, a; ii. 130 2, b. 
Ceraiio , S. Colombo dr, ii. 
1. b. 

Cerameicu*, 325, a. 
Cerameicu* (Athens), 296. b; 
301, b. 

Cerameicu*, Outer (Athens), 
303, a. Tb. 

Ceramic Cate (Athens). 262, 
Oramte, II 237, a. 

Orutii, 729, ». 

Crrata, 322, a. 

OrauniHa, 167, a. 
ii.i Cara*, 756, a. 

! lYrbahis, 160, b. 

; Cerhani, M3, a. 

Cttrberloo, 422, a. 

[ < Vrbia, 730, a. 

Orceroae. Aquae, 168 b 
1 (Vrrrlluin, M , li. 63t*. b 
j Cerrtna. 461, a j it. 10*1.* 

| Orctniti*. Lak«*, h. 1177, b 
1 Cerrtrmun, i) 1170, a. 


Chaborat, il. 383, b. 

Chabur, 135, b. 

Chadi.iu*. il. 658, b. 
Chatham, IL 1012, a. 
Chaedtnl, ii. 927, b. 
Chaanide*, li. 917, b. 
Chaeonoetae, 572, a. 
Chaeroneta, 919. b. 

Chaetae, 11. 3*4, a. 

Chat Kteui, 678, a. 

ChaiUi, 400. b. 

Chaillp, 475, b. 

Chalach, 475, a. 

Chaladrus, it. 1075, b. 
Chalaeum, li. 903, a. 
ChaUitra, ii. 3M, a. 
Cbalddice. it. 1076, a. 
Chalet dJcum (Home), 11. 
791, b. 

Chalet*, 63. h ; 67, a; 600, b; 

830, a; it. 1076, a. 
ChalcitU, 77", a ; ii. 47, a. 
i baidaei, 507, b. 

Chaldalcu* l.aeu*, 362, b. 
ChaUloue, Promcmtorium, 
977, a. 

Chair 6, ti. 1076. a. 

Chalia. 602. a. 

( 'hattl-coasi , 463, a. 
CAaJkrdtm, MfH s b. 

« htifki, 597. b, 
t hal<m.-ntr- Marne, 567, a. 

4 hdkmsnr Satnr, 462, a 
4%^. a 

t ’ha!/t»«?*, ti *t'et, h 
. Hialjrlion, ti. 1076, a. 

< baljrtioutitt, tt IU 76 ,a. 
t Cham, li. *M,b 
! ( hsifttamr, MW, a. 


i CrrdAgns. 583, a 
j Cere*, 70*. b. 

t Cere*. Temple of (Home), ; Chauiari. 36*. K 
[ It. 8)6, b. i Ckmmtrahmgka, 50ft, a. 

i Cereue, 6*8, b. f Chamdmhkagm. 12, a. 

| Ceresu*, Ii. 1, b. . Chang er> 974, a. 

, Ccrfmna, (js, AOft, b. ! t kamnrt, i.mghek, 114, a. 

| CrrUftxm a, IL *k. *f tl. ( hanmvr Clumah, U 1 iVJ, a 

b. 


I CflriuUr, 198, a 
r Certpmto, ((>7. a , V>». h. 
l Cengv. 7to, a. 

CVrutfUu, 12, fa. 

) Ceriill. tM. a 

’ ( rrtnf, Yf&.ti. 

I Csrinlhu*, *<7% b 
1 Cervnatu* 4 Kumr ). 11 *8*2, b 
tVr^rfff, 1M. b , il 1329.1' 

, Certrto 65|, t» 

Or*i«. 744 b 
U. i ^Vrsus, li Him, a. 
i vnims, vri . » 

, «>«]». 367. b. 
iVrwe, 166, b { V>1 , a , 

1 9»7. a. 

Crrvrrtt, b. 

Orwtra. 466, U. 

Crrvta, tl. 52, a. 

Cerstni, 6W1. b. 

(’erfc^uw. 414, a. 

Ceryneia, 14, t». 

Cmyaim, 710. «. 

Cary oft e*. 14. b , 4 )7, * 
Cesada, 1*7, b. 

Cmamo, 1000, a ; IL 13.7, b. 
iVMrtemjr, «450. b. 

Omrtmf. <98, «. 

CWema. 470, b i jL 1397, ft. 
Casaartt, IL 1 m *, 

CeftlN tl. 

Ce*tl«a # Poo* (Rome), tl. 


8«»o4V-^.CAifW, 54/v. t*. 
j ('hantrCr -in- I tnilr. 5u2. b. 

Out •*» r», 5'*», b. 

4 haptgiar, *.il, b. 

Char,wrsme, il 10 ) 0 , b. 

‘I liararitani, Xs\ b. 

CHar«lra. U *** 4. b. 

Cliaradrm, 13. b . '#*K h 
' Charatmaet bc^tbue. U< 913. 
b. 

rtuira*. 11 117ft, 

Chardak Ml, a. 

( 'Sxrrmtc, ML »; It. (4rt, b. 
’ i hare *te InJkrUmrr, ii. WJ3, 
: b 

i Aarish, 641, a. 
t CbadxMles, 320, a ; H06. a. 

CharUrt at vbe Uoda, U. 448, 


(Mb 591. a t 80S, It. 
Omftnta, ti. 8*0, a. 

Ctoatrto, W. M, b. 

Cefftim. II. 44ft f a. 

Cette, 4m a j li 404, A. 
CMMka. II. «m. IK 
Cem, *tn, ht tl l«9, *. 
(Mi, 570, b| It. 54,1 k 
IL49L6. 

(Vole, 8, b. 

Mm, 99. bt H.49,b| IL 

Chaalia, A, Mb, a. 

Oiib w if . tl. 46, b, 

CbabftM M. 48, a* 
CbaMt,fMLA 
CbaMoora, 19L b. 

(MM, IL 199, a. 


) OtarUta. 193, a. 

1 Chartiem, HP, a. 

' ( Arrom An, HO. h. 
(LinatMi, II. 990, a 
, Chorpagnr, R. 899, a. 

I harrao. 39ft, a. 

| Chornaia, H3. a* 

J C-vorfnr*, JUft, b { ML ft* 
CharwoN, 117. a. 
(Wmom. 557. ft. 

( haMnds. ISO, b. 

Chat Bap. 604, ft. 

Cbatae Scytfea** R.9H,b. 

Okdftroo hi fair, ini, a. 

( batramuttloe, lit. b. 
Cbauanl, ii. 174. a. 
CAM, l«Lbi W, a. 
CAooAr, It. I. U. 


TSM, ft* 

Cbfttifftiftb b. 9*8, b. 
Ckmmia d* Br a ma h *** , IL 
111ft, b. 

(V«a, 58*, a ( U, 119ft, ft. 
Chrtmarrhw, 991, ft. 
Cb«4»«rtw». AML ft. 

Cbe7 Afftarr, liTWft, A 
Cbetast, 434, a. 

Cbomotle, 4<V *• * 

iTwmmil# fftom*, »LH «*» a 


Chmmb, 12, ft. 

Chene. 466, Ik 
Chenei, U. 1008, a. 

Cheppe, m, b. 

Cherbourg, 671, b. 
Cherku.% 91, b 
Cherhaakaia, 5Q1. b. 
Cberronama. 807, a. 
Chersino*, tl. 917. a. 
Chrrto, 7, a. 

Cher ton, ii. 917, *. 

U.177, 

Cher*onr«u« Magna. 732. a 

Chester, Little, ii, im . 
Chesterford, 488, b ; H. \i a 
Ctoturkolm. li. Ws,b. 
Chesterton. 728, a. 
Cheyeh^CSedg, U. 11»; b 
C hiona, 630, a. 

Chtameeta, T. dl, ii i ,, 
t hiavemmo. Il«, b; ©; , 
Chschester, 136, «, 44; . 

li.OST.b. 

ChtenU, ti. 629, *. 

Chirri, ASO.a. 

(Airre, 40 * 4. 

Chitse, 564, It j 637, h 
( Art#, tt. 279. b ; 1117 a, 
1306. b 

Chili madt, si, 1126. a. 
Chitnep Isle 40M, b. 
fhtmarni, 8.T> k , b. 

China. Il %7, b. 
t blnalapb. it »?. it, 
ChtnchtUa, *82 a. 

C4w»rs/, 4*e. n ils'-i a. 
Chiunereth, i». 1W7, *, 
Chlon i tae, I0W7. U, 

Chutn~Kto, 53. a. 

Chltuar, ii. i> 

Chtejim, il. 5Vj, b 
Chituri. 'Uli. b. 

Chm*i. Lag.' A, S'~, b 
VtUnmo. Mt . ll J * 
CboMftes. ti. Ml, 4 , ii U'“, 
b , ft. | mb, a 
Ckttbaular, 73’2, 4. 

Chobut, 1.0 R, 

4'hoetiu», 3, l>. 

( Hum, n. 1 1* h. 

4 boll*. i». in7ft. tx 
Choiteidae, 3(1,4 
Chotmadara, I*. I{<7\ b. 
CUtnae, 445, b. 

, Chon*. *51 a 
. l bnrasmi, n. !■ 1% a. 

Odf-K Hiaaui*rum. Mi, ■' 

} Chouhor Tn , li l<**\ 5 
f ChrlstopolU, 2‘. b. 
Chronn*. It. 4t4L b. 
C'brmmt, ti. 917. «• 

C hryMtii.W**. 

( bry*e, ii. 4». Ik 
C ft*lF*^T^b* 

Chryanana, il. 46, b. 
CbrfMMBdrtJO, MJ, U 
Chryverrhoa*. 643, a. 
CbooLtL 917, a. 

Chur. m. ft, 

(MM. <W, a. 

Charm. 794. a. 

Cbttaabftrrl, !«f. »>- 

ebyftaOLWKi,*- 
Chgtria, 614. b. 

Cbytni*, 7», •. 

M, 984. a. 

Otbfttae, li. 542, a. 

11. w*. b. 

SSSK^.Vb. 

sSnSdSV- 

CWUtrUH.HK'T, b. 


Cmda,w»b 

ft? 
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Cilonli, Doan** (Ronw), ii.j 

Oluraum. JLI» [}• J 

Clmbricum, M*re, li. 480, b,] 
Clmetra, ll. MB, »• 

Cimiez, 110, ft; 8W, ht 

lgg ( a. 

Cinrino, Monte, 623, ft. 
Cimlnus, Lftcus, WO, b ; 857, 


Cimmericum, 412, ft. 

Ctmoti, 62\ a. 

Umoita, li. 547, b. 

tinglWn, If. »»«.»** 

Ofltfo/I. 625, » 5 M. fil*. b 
cingulum, 11. 69#* b. 

Civ if a, 626. b. 
rimum. 374, b. 

Clnno. li. 1, b. ' '.hwuw, «-•, ** , »,i, 

Cinnab*, M., li. 290. * j ^ ,tw w, h 

CiDfiamoni^M, 752, . jl'b*u* Urblua (Rom. 
CinntaM, ll. W. *- 
Clnyp*. i». 1001. a. 

(Vrfof, b , n. 1 113 b. 

Ciptima, 4 Mi, * • . .. 

Cmwir*, 4H0 I* ; 1*7 ‘2. b ; 11. 

47, a; ii. 945, »• 

Cireassia, rtf', h ; b- 107. b 
fr.ru, or t*rcr»/e, Monle, 


Claves Pont!, 414, a. 

Clausa, Porta (Rome), ii. 

766, a ; li. 769, a. 

Clausen, 11. 1041, b. 

My brook, il 1276, a. 
ClQtur, 19S, a. 

I C lei tar U, 193, a. 

CtemenU, ii. 550, b, 
Clements, .9., *62, a. 
Clementina, ,S\, iOlH, b. 
Clepsydra, Fountain of 
( Athena). 2H6, a. 

Clermont, 341, a. 

Uevesburg, 694, b. 

Clew Bay , ii 176, a. 
Chmberm, 389, a. 

Cltatt, 901, b : IL 600, a. 
Climber runs, 338, b. 

: Cl motor a, ll. 48, a. 

Clltrruia, 66, a ; 167, a 


(Ron** i 


1 irndtU'n 6*.M <*. 

Circus Agouaiis (Home), ii* 

*14, a. 

< r<ub Maximus' R«'«i* t , ii. 

SIX, b ; i». **4V, a. 

Cur Ha I'eerhta. .692, b. 

Or messier, .tH7. b. ; 449, a ; 
fi73. h. 

Cn nu better, 793, I). 

Ctro, 706, a. 

Clrphi*. ii. 606. a. 

Cirrrales, ii 10!**, a. 

( irta, 69, a. 

Cisiimim, 70*>, b. 

1 mjiiu* ( K"tne), il. *22, a 
Cihsa, ii. 74, a. 
fusil*, ii. <<4, «. 
f ulfrn. 1 , it. 1226, It 
Cntei no, ii. 1314, a. 

Cmthene, 53, a. 

Cite, 77’ *, a. 
f ulmcron, 322, n. 

Citium, 6*24. a; 730 , a. 

1'iftd X/wvu, il. 74. a. 
CdtadsUa, Monts tit Ha. 026, 
a. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 341, a ; li 
461. h. ; 

i'mtimiela, 374, b. 

Cnu.tak, 385. a; 622, b. 1 
firvfato, li, 126**, a. 

CieHa, 5 .*6, b, 

Civitd tCAnitno, 141, b. 

Ci»Ua dt Bagno, .V*0, b. 

Civita 1 )m cate, 6. b. 
i'tvild Lavmim. II. 190, b. 
i ttnla Rets ago, 626, a. 
fir. ‘to yecenta, 193, a ; 586, 
a ; 794, b ; IV. 096, h; 11. 
1296, a. 

Civltas Cadurroruni, 464, a. 
Civitaa Roman*. 11. 115, b. 
Civitatc, ll. ms, b. 

CiritrUa, 63, a ; 025, a j IL 
1313, a. 

CtviteUa dt Tronic, 391, b. 
fiut, 469. a. 

Clamprtla, 451, a. 

ClanU, 857. a 
f Unlus, 496, a. 

Clare , 979, b. 

Clastldium, 11. 40, b j li. 
1*8, a. 

Uaterna, H. 1987, a. 

^WO^b* A<JU * u * 

Claudia, Portlcus( Rome) , ll. 

Clautilonerluwi, 996, a, 
*j-tap*8. 4, a i 509, a j 

c ^u<W#, Arch or(ttome), 
11. 840, a. 

Claudius Centumalua 
(Roma), li. 818, a. 

Claveona, 110 ,b, 


824, ft. 

Cloaca 
613. a. 

Clodixmt, IL 36, b. i n 1298 

b. 

CUxtUnus, il. 52, h 
C lodii. Toruia, 870. b . > 
1997, b. 

Cfogker H'tui, ii 0'-. - 
fUwoma. blumt-oi . lioiii- 
».. 783, a. 
ftu ilia, li. 09^, b. 

' * l.fiitft, 1**7, b. 

('lunium. ti'll . b. 
flufKIft, ii. a, 
flusium. l.ftkr of, 6f* 7, b. 
flu* tut, 6H4. b. 

; Clustm, 977. ft 
Cluvift. u. H'JB, b- 
Clydc, 636, a. 

ClypiM, 417. b 
CllACftUis, 505, ft. 
f nftUMitn, 193. a- 
('litmus, ii 2')2, b 

4'uidos, 239, l>. 
fnopus, 413. b. 
f nosMii, 705, b. 

C al Utils, ii. 1325. a 
foara, n. 1076, a. 

CoMtniz, 119, a; 656, a. 
fobtit, 643, a 
tWa 671, a. 

Cixconagar. ii. 48, a. 

Com glum, il. 1176, a- 
C'diin. ffiW, • . li- 47, ft. 

! Cockmnoutk . f*30, u. 

! Cm'osAtrs, 173, ft. 

1 Cm sov. 715. b 
f odanus Sinus, ii 460. b. 
Codesera, ii- 219, b; il. 
965, a. 

Cwleta ( Romo), li. 841. a. 
Codexoso, Ctutro rfr, M4, a. 
Codas dr l.ndoco , li. ll&i a* 
fodrion, 756, a. 

CtMMUmtuli, ii. 2**8, b. 

Code, 325. a. 

Coolo (Athens). 302, b. 

Cooler ini, 933, a. 

Coo.lesyria, li. 10 j 1 , * ; 1> 

,U76 * b * . lf«C 

Codes J rift Proper, ii. 1076 
b - 

CoeleUe.il liy< ^ m ,,nn 
Coeletica, 642, a ; il- 1 190, b. 
Coellob'lga, KI4, a 
CnelOft, 11* 1190, a. 

[Coenyra, ll. 1130, ft* 

1 Cotton , 6®, a. 

Coeiffld, 471, a* „ 

Conntm or Ometntm, 097, ft 
Coeui, IL 349, a 
Cognac, 654, a. 

Coins, 11. 12, 8* 

Coimbatore, ll. 47, *• H* 
675, b. 

Coimbra , U. 910, a. 

Coire, 110, b. 

Coitmlou, II. 1042, ft. 
i Colftplanl, li, 542, a- 

Colchl, II. 47. ft , «. 658, b. 
Colchlcus, 8., li. 40, b. 
Colonda, 197, b. 


Coletlani, li. 549, ft. 

Coll, 643. a. 

ColUu, Cape, 806, b. 

Colinea. 7w, a. 

Coll ’ Artnena, 598, b. 

Collal or Cattafi, 431, a. 

CoUatia, 167, a. 

Collating, 167, ft. 

Collatitift, Port 4 ( Roane), ii. 
767, b. 

i Colie Faustimiano t 56, b, ■ 

! Colle Piccolo, 6, b. 

Calk Sacco, K 1880, b. ! 
Collin*, Peru (Rome), 44.1 
! 765, b. | 

Cvltiawrc, 795, b", 41- 31. a. ! 

» 'Unrps Magnus, »i. 454, a ; 

« 'w0yi.ii* ( 325, a. 5 

* M'lytru (Atu«l»A 302. ft. 

■ •In, 646, ft, ; 

” 'ulnty, 44*,fcb, i 

, f olobi. J«6. a t 59, b. 

b; Mil.*. ‘ 1 
( Cologne, J79, b » W6, a. 

’, Col> mi. Cape, 49*, a 
, j f olomdes, il. 346 h. 

U’u/.innft, La, ii. im *>. 

, firfuuitr. Capo dr l h\ n. li-7,b. 

< olonus, 326, a. 

• » 'ilwiius (Athene >. ‘.U)3. a 

* wlosM'um v Koine), li 827, 

,1 h ; il. 846, b. 

) f ohibraria, 373, a. 

; Culumba, 374, a 
i Columbaria, 857, b. 

'< f oiuinbann (Rome), it. 821, 

! b. 

Columbarium, ii. 9U, b. 
Column* Btllica ( Rome), ii 
8M, a. 

Columna CodillS .(Rome), 
n. K3b, a. 

Columna Lacuna (Rome), 
ll. oU, a. 

Columnam, Ad, b. 1225, a. 
fui»flCt-A»o, 469, it. 

Comacem, 691, b. 

Cmnari, li. 94 i, a. 

Comaria, ii. 46, b ; ii. 47, a. 
Combrf. 651, a. 

(Vnnedae, ii. 943, a. 
Comedorum Monies. ii.41,b 
fontidava. ’ll, I). 
('oinillomaKus, ii. 1287, li. 
Comliu, 55. a. 

Comtnium, ii. 896, b. 

Cotntno, lb4 > b. 

Coinitiuni ( Koine), it 775, b 
Conimagene, 877, a; it 4J9, 
h. 

Commenact'S, 973, b. 
Commodwn«*e, Thermae 
( Koine), I*. 839. b; h.847.t 
Commores, 1 16, a. 

Como, 653, a. 

Cotno, Logo di , ii. 128, a. 
Comortu, ii. 47, a. 

Comorin , Cape , 643, b ; 650, 
b ; ii. 46. b. 

Com pet u, ii. 1267, a. 
Complega, 582, a. 
Compleutica, 934, a. 
Comptnda, 934, ft. 
Compwitus. ii. 1 190, ft. 

Cona, 973, b. 

! Conapoeni, ii. 917, b. 

Concon, il. 49, b; U. 256, b. 
Concfttta, 509, b. 

Concangii, 499, b, 
iConcanl, 509, a. . 

Clmcrjo de Filonna, U. 51 1 ,b. 
Concord, Temple of 

(Rome), li. W. b * IU 
788, ft ; IL 827. b 


I Cowtran,&S, b. 

ConMgm* b- 


c ^.,W,,hiH.l»87,b 
[ Concordia, il. 1976, ft, *'■ 

Cowuliten**;" **• t**1, *>• 

Condochates, 973, b. 

Condom, 11.441, b. 


Condylmv 8», a. 
Conambnot, H. 990, 4. 
Conflme, J 10, b. 

Coujtans. VMpiUd dc T ii. 
678, a. 

Confluent** 197, li. 

(\snfluent»s, 1 19, a. 
Confluent**, Ad, R. 1967, ft* 

( onplrton, 654, b. 

Congosta, 950, a. 
fotigusi"*. 655, b. 

< onuci, 502, a. 

Cot *wi, 509. a. 

Cnrithtorglt, -^3, ft. 

Connaught, 346, a; it 16, ft* 

( oiiope, 64, a ; 67, ft* 

* 'nnsahrum, 525, a. 
i f imitenLia, 451, a, b ; IL 12SR, 
i h , n. 1295, a. 

| Corns t ans, 65fK h 
l ' ousilinuin or ('osiliiMim, 

1 U.210, a. 

; (\mstaiium,* Arch of 
I ( Horae), f. 809, h 
Cotisianlineh, 697, ft 
C'tmiantinl. Basilica 

( Koine), il. 808, b. 
Constantinianae, Thermae 
(Rome), n. B4H, a. 
Constantinople , 659, b. 
Constantinople , Channel of, 
423, a. 

Const anz , Lake of, 429, b 
Con^uantae, ii 1310, b. 
Ctmntegra, 525, a. 
i Coi^cicossyla, ii. 47, a; iL 
245, a. 

Contessa , 809, ft. 

('ontoporia, 201, b. 

Contosolia, ii. 219, b. 
Contra-Taphis, 60, a. 
('outrebia, 582, a. 

| Contrebria, 3^*4, b. 

C tnvenae, 173. a. 

Conway, n 1214, b. 

Coma , 652, a 

Conzn, ii. 1083, a. • 

Coolloo, 480, b 
( opals, 41 1. b. 
fopbanta, 521 , a. 

C oplten, n 5 2. a. 

Cophos, ii 1217. a. 

Cuprates, 874, a; ii 1050, b ; 
if. 1*209. a. 

Coptite Nome, 40, a. 

Cora, il 1*27" . b. 

Corac&p, It 1170. b. 

Corace, 450, b ; 563, a. 
Coracesium, 617, b. 

Coracium Prom., 494, b. 
Coradsche, 618, a. 

Coralius, 412, b. 

Corancali, 11. 47, ft* 

Corax, 63, b. 

Corax t 643, a ; 11. 943, b* 
Corbrga, 668, b. 

Corbetl, 687, b. 

Corbiana, 829, b-; il 1050, b. 
Cor bridge, 429, a ; 692, a* 
Corchnela, il. 860, ft. 
Corcollo, ii. 690, ft. 

, Corcvra Nigra, it 37, ft. 
ICordtt. 515, ft. . 

Cordoba or Cordova, 672, ft. 
Cotdova, 368, a. 

Corduba, 368, ft. 

Coressia, 587, a- 
Corfinium, il. 1306, b* 

Corfu, 609. b. 

Corf, 667, ft* 

Corifanlo, 694, b. 
Corinenses, 167. b. 
Corineura, 887, b. 

; Corinlum, 442, ft. 

Corinth in, Portlcuft (Rome) 
it 834, b. _ 

Cortondi, ii. 16.«* 
Corlsopltl, 918, b. 

Corium, 706, b. 

(^nwaWsfe, 7®. •* 

OnM«l».T*b 
Connones ,ii . 1975jb. 
Cormtnu, It 1975^ b. 

4 It 4 
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fibnwr. u. lira, l 
Darwin, Forum, It 1187 . 0 . 

OtmO, B. 1101, b. 

CornMeteo, Oomus (Kamo), 

_ «. 699, a. 

Corniacarum IKrtrum, La. 

cut (Romo), II. Sit, a. 

C®rm Monte, II. 1983, 0, 

Conmcatas, li. Ml, a. 

Cornstfetie, Logo 4t, li. 696, 

Cornua, II. 911, b* 
flwwafl, MO, b. 

Corodomum, 176, b. 

Coromandel Coast , il. 946, a. 

Corona, 68, b; li. 343. *>. 

Coronek, 833. a . ii. 1170, a- 
CorooU, 10. U 
Corona*, M., ii. 440, a. 

Cotommiu, ii. 123. b. 

Corptliaca. U. 1 190. b. 

Carpilli, il. 1190, a. 

Corragutn, 766, a. 

Correse, 719. a. 

Correia, if. 902. U 
Corsrp, 669. a. 

Corsndt, 730. b. 

Corsica. 689, b 
Corsdtjpomi. li. 416, b. 

Carso, Ckpo.GB I. a. 

CoratorfUtum, 4a6, a. 

Conala. 6> b. 

Cortr, 60, a. 

Cortina, 686. b- 
Cartes, U. 872, b. 

Cortona, Ct W, a. 

Corfrytt, 683, b. 

Coruoota, 606, b. 

LvruMa. 198. Ik 
Cm Mo. Bom of, 196. a. 

CorvUm del Comte, uV>, h. 

Cbm*. 737, a ; it 1074. b. 

Cury, li. 46, b. 

Cory lUomeL 931. b 
('oqrcnrn. ii. 337. *. 

C’orycwa, 706, b ; it. 1337. a 
CorjrtUlio*. 326, b. 

( * nrrabmrli u a. 

Corypbaalum, ii. 311, bi it Crocylcla,' la. 98, a. 


Cbuwui, 684, b. 
C oq tomee t, 957, a. 

Cog n a , 844, a ; 11. 890, a. 
Cm*, it. 1188, a. 

(VwwK, 107, b. 

Crmifcana, jtt. 1811, a. 
CrantU, 180, b 
Cranii, 488, a. 

Crannoo, ii. 1170, a. 

Crapia, il. 899, b. 

Craaaum, From-, ii. 911, a. 
CrataeU, 450, a. 

Cralfau, 13, b ; 450, b. 
Crms, 918, b. 

Crsartndon, 11. 309, a. 
Cranford. 642, a ; 673, b. 
CreA. U. 198, a. 

Cmnaate, ii. 1170, a. 
Cremldm, ii. 1 136, a. 
Cremona, 701. b. 

CrcmonU Jurum, 107, b* 
Crmidm, 11. 399, a. 
Creonium, 746, a. 
Creoph4|i, 5**, a 
Crropolum. 301, b. 

Crrpaa, 7, a. 

Crest ettimo, ii. GP0, a. 
Creus, C , ii. 52, a. 

Crimea, ii. 1 109, a. 
CrimoMtu, li. 966, a. 
Critntfa, 431. a. 

CrimUa, Capa, 447, b. 

Crw. r., it 1*41, b, 

Critoa. fl. 1396. b. 
Cnsuipkom, 324, h. 

CntM, ii. 60S, a. 

Own, 713. a. 

Crtsto, Monte, Hft7, b. 

( rithote. 9, b. 

Cnu*. 13. b. 

[Ciiaia, it. 1*01, b. 

Croat**, ii 36. a; ii. Ml, a. 
CrvecSto, 430, b 
Croce. Capo it* Stt i, it. L*64. 
! •- 

Cruce. Stymie Sta, 730, a. 

. Cr xMf St a, l». 4*0. b 
t rocodJIofMittt, 39. b. 


682. b. 

1 orytb«4*. 198, b. 

(«. no. b. 

Co* or A*. 696. b. 

Cciaa. ii. 1306, a. 
f>wa m. Sub, it 1296, a 
Comiw, 870, b. 

, m, b. 


. rtitrjtlrtutn, 67. a , il. 580, a 
, Crodagk. b. 1306. a. 
Crtnseise. Cap 4* la. h 
> 13.16. a. 

! Cromarty, Fink. ii. 803, a, it 
< 5W6, • ; li 18*1. a. 

t Cromer , 4*1. b- 
Ootai, or Croounu, 198. U. 


Cmctte. H 308, b * 11. 1043, a ; Cromilto. 198. b. 


It 1198. b. 

Coocoua, It 438, b. 
io*r»x*. &V6. a . ii. I®3 ( 
Cpwyr.fi. 884, a. 
Cmt.WI.U. 

,11 1190. a. 


lb 

Gmw, 443, a j 664, a. 
CowladMa. it H90, «. 
Cii i amn i.fTli, b. 
u«7Llt 

L ‘ m,fttflt,fe. 
, ISO, a. 

, Iff. a. 



CttMtmtwn, Cap*. 7*0, a 
Cromua, fl. 547. b. 

< topi*. *98, a. 

! Crocalm, 440. b. 
tC/wt dr 1* 2*rai, S/., 

I 1308, a. 
di 3., ii. j Crypto*, 779, a. 

CfeftM, U. s> la. b. 
Crime**. it 1170, b. 
£K**,97», b 

Cuarlu^ 412. b ; U. 101, l 

Cu6u.it 1*41, b. 

Oucuttt 713, a. 


it 318, li fl. 


iln,a 

am* Or A I. W,b 
f8W8M. 666, It 
42*nmr»7W, b. 
MMMtMNl.b 

1816, b. 

M&b ikb 

CMpmMmlR. 4M, |, 
C«*uflpi 8f CbtiobiflLMI, 

Caurtrut a. 


Cma u a y, 569, a. 

OmwML 395,6; Ml. at 568. 


Curgta, 583,4. 

Cwmil. 1061, b. 

Curia, 110, b. 

Curia* Vaterm (Roma), U. 
604, a. 

Curia*, 730, a. 

Curiga, SO. a. 

Curion, 789, b. 

Curio*oUt«ft, 818, b. 

Curium, 63, b ; 730, a. 
Cnrmsnl, IL 46, b. 

Comm, 773, b. 
Carrte-onGorf, 790, a. 
Curtlui, Lacu* (Roma), li. 
783, a. 

CurubU, »L 1338, ft. 

Cminsvia, 678, a ; ii. 37, a. 
CutaliAlum, 834. a. 

Clock, 184, a; li. 52, a ; it. 

255, a i tl.549. a. 

Cutck, Gaff iff, ft 02, b } U 

Cutilia, it 1306, ft. 

Cutillaa l^ttka, 721, a. 
Cutina, 625. a : ii. 1289, b. 
CrauKMoruft, it. 96ft, b. 
Cjraoe, ii. 985, b. 

Cyanoaa, ln*uUe, 484, a 
Cjatbuft, 18. b ; 84. 

Cjbitira, 307, b t m, %, 
Cycioboru*, 323. a. 

Cyclopia, Atrium or Antrum 
(Rome). It 818. b. 

Cydara. ii. 101*1, b. 
CydathnuMram (AtA«o»), 
3CR. b ; 325, a 
C^dnuft, 618, b. 

Cydonta, 7U&. b. 

C|i*4,9«3, b 
iMindrlna, ii. 47, b. 

( yuartha 193. a 
Cyoia. 6». a. 

Cysu»p»»U*. *0. a 
Cynopoitttr Nome, 40, a. 
Cyao*. srm*. 1«, a 
<'yno*arf*»i Atb*m%'. 303, b. 
i Cynonn pbalaa, li. It70 f a. 
j Cymiria t», a 
t Cjrou*. li W'J b 
Cypmwa ft 1170, b. 

, (if port*". 729, a 
i yparimu*. U, 343. b. 
Cypriuft, Vicu* (Kontr), 11. 
8M. a 

Cypru*. Kay* at, 730. ft. 
Cypmta, 192, b ; 3M), b { U 
H90, a ; U laOit a 
Cfrrtiaa, It 1170, a 
Cynhmiinf. M. IWS, b. 
Cyrrbu*. 0*4, a - t 1st, a , 
ii, 1078, b. 

Cyras, 8SL ai 330, «t M0. 

a j 871. k 
Cyfa, *U, a 
Cyiaaa. 4*3. a 
Cylaoum, 706, b. 

CytbamM, 3J3, b. 

Cytbwua 1046. a 
Cyiut li. 349, a 
Cytorui, it. 347, a b. 
Cytkua. 398, b, 

Csetttma. It, 1 210 , a. 
n«#W 6)4. b. 

Cw. U . 710. a. 


, 4<8* It 

t bnr rau, »7k 

0mm>Cm*ab mu, it ooo, 

SfejSftuma 

C w f m or# .it6W,Mti^ta 

Dwwtm#*. 
^SSS m > (, K yiW6« Mi k* 

Cwm m * A+m% *» 
OwW,.»4,». M 


cStAdMi Ffo66t,W* OIL 


Cupn I 
Carr, 813, a 
Cmmm ft*** 


tt.«86,b. 
ft 988.lt 


Oaktstaa, 1108, 6, 
Dacbiuftbadua It 47, a 
Uactuniom, Mk, a 
l>a4aa 730, a. 

Oastekm, it 1801, b. 
D a a da la, 617. b. 
jPaaaRlataa, 11. 641, It. 
Daatkiiaa, H, 47, It. 

19. b. 

103, a. 

jMMr.fl.mit 

Dmimm. It At, b. 

JMaak 1ST, at 8*4, b* 
899, b. 

ffafrlfitalAaia. 8* 47, a 
OuAArA, 781 , b i a 

Dammam Tckm, 988. a 
746, b. 

0 *«M> 18,0, 


DaXftry. U. 188. b. 
Dalluntuia 74 l a 

s sEB:A\. 

MT 1 

w ’ * ! 

Dameaka n, U. 1084. b. 
D*m*kmm, 1013, b. 
Dkamgkam, flR, a. 

A*"**. II. 
iJaaumr, II. 808 , b. 

Dan, tribe nf, «. 529 b. 
Danaha, It 1079, b. 

DaiMlft, 881, a. 

«* Dauftctui, li. 

Ilaaae. It 1093 , b. 
*}"« , if“!a«O t b|tt.47 ». 
Danube, 75(i, b. 

Guff qf, U. 40», b. 
Daplmft, 560, b ; «. 107 fi f «. 
DapbuWl*,lUlnt-um(Roniv 

DapbnuVia, \k 1193, a. 
ftor-Ckoromalek tibft. h. 
Dara-btm, or i terra-tun, 
758, b. 

Darachenl. Hl.b 
Daradraa, > 1 . 41, a 
Daram, 77t\ *. 

Darantmia liti. b, a. 
Itarapfta, 96 5, a 
Dar4aa*ttn,1M. 9 ; 10QM. i. 
DantameOes, t consuls u] 
the, <9*1. a 
Dardani. it 3C7. b. 
Ltardania. ii. 901. b. 
Daman, li 41, b. 

Damns , 788, a. 

Dnrfanr, 752, b. 
DargauianU, 364 b. 
DargamonM, ii. SM. ». 
Danri, Fas* qf 187, a. 
ItaritU. 2IU, b. 
thsrkisk Task. n. 440, a. 
Darail. iL 16, a. 

Uartrck, ii 53*, a. 
Daacvlcium, 452, a. 

Damm, 192. b. 

DUnru*. 733, b. 
ltor~ei~likamara, ii. 1312. a. 
Daroea. 542. a. 

Danko, 764, b. 

Das hour, 9. a. 

D<ukatio, 624, b. 

Itatli, 178, a. 

Dathdc, M, b. 

Datum, ii, 1136, • ; it 


fl. 1061, b. 

wmriMI, IL 987. b. 

: DamUry, li. bt * 
Ouaifa, 77*, bill 
Dawia, BOeraf* IH»h- 


UaulU, U. 643, at 
Damm,743,b. 

Domra*. 777, a. 

Das or Dmtf, 170, a. 

Das, *48, b { 416, b. 
^736. 4. 

Cbma (Roma), 0- 8l7 * 

l imn VanouHorum, 3J0, *>■ 
Dears, or Dert, il. 1H7,** 

IkOtt* Mm, *■*>>*■ 

’ “ * — , II. 66®* •* 

781, < 


S 3®?“*-, 

8S3,*™.!,— >• 

aa «, 1848, »» 


H. IMM-. 

g^U; roru (to->. 

iKsStW 
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Dfdtrimti, tt» *1 R- 

&»!Si 

Dtc am cuMf*\rn^ : 

Dee (in GaUoufag), 77*,* 
l)etr, 158, b j U. » J •* 

Deir Diwmn, l» *6-\ «• 
Dekkvn i, 198, e, 

DetiCkitf. MB, a. 

Drtf Hassani, 755, b. 
Dehktash, U- 4«U t «. 

Drift*, tt. J »W, a. 

Delphi. Aft., **71,*. 
Drtnhlnhini, tl. 496, ft. 
iviu, n. nw»,». 

Demo**, ti. 1 136. *• 

Demavend. lL440,a 

I Km bra, 644, b. 

Dembre , b. 387. b. 

Demcter Chloe. Temple of 
(Athens), 301,*. 
Prmeirtos, tt. 663, b, b. 
1170, t*. 

lhmirKapi. W42, • • *»• *4. «i 
ii. m, a ; It. U*36,a i U. 
10»7,ft. 

jViwr *411 , d. 

Drmtrfssar, ti. 4 4 -), K 

dertng, ICO, to. 
Drmonia. 1 10% a. 

Demottca, 774, ft , 4*. 642, b. 
Jfnuiir, 163, a ; 34s, a- 
Denbighshire, ii. 491. ft. 
Dwli'rah, ii. 1 137, t». 
lU ndra, 737, a ; 11. 353, b. 
l)nidrobo,,t, 983, b. 

Jjt'ma 77.1, a. 

Denizh, >61, ft. 

Denmark, 1094, a. 
l)r-n*detae. 11. 1190. ft. 
Denthelrtira. ii. 1190, b. 
Di'iithcluit* », Ager, Si. 315, b. 
Dcnx * ■», 71* I , a 
Dealing*, 317. ft. 

Deughir, ii. 47, ft ; Ii. 49. b ; 

H. 10X4. i,. 

Derm. < 0 a. 

Dnbend, II. 506, ft. 

Derbcud linvt'nvu, 132, b. 

Deibent, t>. 

Herder ». ii. 41, b. 

Dcrea, 193, a. 

Derm. 318, h. 

DetcndaA , 7*6. b. 

I>«*ris, li. 277. b. 

Derku*, ii. tiOl, ft. 

Derna, 733. b ; 754, b. 

Dcmr Cape, li. 1337. b. 
Dime Jail aft, II. 493, b. 
perrhiroa, ii. 1076, a. 
Dertona, 11 . 188, a, b; 11, 
1287, U. 

Pertum, 167, ft. 

DmmaU, 301, b. 
pweml, 771.*. 
pwaeue, U. 1333, h. 

Drtpoio Doth, ii, 7 13, ft. 
Attr t n£ft. 
pe«udab«, II. 343, b» 

P«*va, 427, ft. 

Dr*a, 771, b. 

Drvanagari, H. 49, b. 
p«vdtou. ii. U90. ft. 

Dives ct U bau d* t Dm, 
756. b. 

735, b; 830, ft. 

H. 426, ft. 

lpurloi.ua, H. 312, ft. 

£«*«*. 779, b: 11. 1125, b. 

^fnr ll. 904, b. 
pWW.322.iM 326, ft, 
DAameie, 11. 1235, b. 
pW«4, tl. Bxft, b. 
pW, ii, 1 134, b. 

756, ft, 

DhtongsiadAcs, 777, ft. 


Dhiiimno, 121 , a. 

Dhokkftri II. 1196. b. 

Dhoko, 156. b. 
mmmka, sk 11 87, ft, 
Imflgonura, 804, b. 
fPh/amorrs, 804, b. 

DAra bg, AT., U. 2G8, b. 
Dhrama , 787, b. 

Dhramia, 1101, a. 

Dhramitiu n, li. 555 b, 
Djr#p*w,771,a; 789, ft, 
Dhrepano , C., 13, a. 

Dhffsta, 797, a. 

DU, 422, a, 

DUcrta, 322, b. 
ptade*. 254, U 
Dtala, 102 l.b. 

Diana, Temple of (Rram> > 
11. 810, ft; ii . #26, bj 11. KM, 
b. 

Dianae^ SaceUum (R^ro* ' 

D tan am* Ad, it, 35. b. 
DUiilum, 857, b. 

Duma, H.6l0,a; 11. 11 90 a. 

DuukiBi, 755, ft. 

t 'fay rah, 1 105 a. 

Di&ck, li. 429, b. 

IXeaea. 403,0 ; ii. 11%, a. 
DictyuiiA, J0\ !>. 
lhd*ei , 5.. J 10, b 
D^-A«4im, ll. 12*51 a 
DidsMe, 11. 121m, b 
Dkinn.li 9!7,b. 
bntymu, 774 «t. 

Duijme, 51, b. 

Die, 34% b ; ih*. b ; 7'?. fa , 
11. 213, a; U. IJlX. l> 

Djebfl Afroun, li. 1237, b. 
Hjebel Feeh, 57, b. 

Djrbfl Feel, 976. a. 
DjebclGurrioum, ll. 1240 b 
Djebei ZabarrM, ii. lL’lO.a 
lS)ckeyae, ii. 995. a. 
Dfrrraht, 1034. a. 

Djrtirrt el Sag, Ml 2, a. 

lheturn, tl. 657, b. 

Dieuxe, 757. b. 

DJexiret Tyran, li. 63, b. 
Difteri, ii. 1 190, a. 

Diplftd, ii. 1208. b. 

Diglito, ti. IX «, b. 
btgne, 349, a; 409, b; 776, a. 
iT, ii 1190, a. 


654, fti H.371,bi 


1)1%.. 

Djihovn, 11. 506, b. 

Ifyon. 773. a. 

DtlMa, ii. 1231. a. 
Ihkrli-Koi, 252, b. 

Dtkrlrick, ii 8Mi,a. 

Utl, 787, b. 

DUot, 11. 1123, a. 

Dimaatua, 11. 3M3, b. 
Dhmlxama, ii. 1 165, b. 
Dimotico , 1018, a. 

Dman, 893, b. 

Dinarrtutn, 632, b ; 730, a. 
Dindymrne, Mona, 463, b. 
Dine, 202. b. 

Dingle Pay, 787, b. 

Dima. 349, a: 409, b. 

Dio if Onto, 752, b. 

Dio Dud, 686. b. 

Diobnaai, 395, b ; II. 1190, a. 
Dlocbarea, Gate of ( Atbcua) 
263, h. 

Diode*, 748, a. 

DiocUtianao, Thermae 
(Rome), II. 847, b. 
Diqforti, 11. 222, ft. 

DJotiba, 11. 428, ft. 

Diotnela (Athena), 303, b; 

325, ft. . v 

Diomeian Gate (Athena), 
263, b, 

l>lon, il. 1076, b. u % 
Dionyalac Theatre (Atheua) 
284, b. 

Dloo/aopolia, II. 47. h. 
Dionyaua, Theatre o 

( Athena), 285, b. 

Dlopr. 193. a. 

Diopmta, 462, b. 

Dloacurl, Temple of the 
(Athena), 299, b. 
Dioacurlfta, 572. a ; 843, a. 
Dtoapoli«,396,b. 

Dioipolia Ma^ut, ii. 1 137, b 


DhncUi, 379, a. 

[Dtour, 229, b. 

gKMte. • 

Dipofna, 198, ft. 

Dipl Jurn (Athena), 262, b. 

(Ron.), u . 

&&V *•**•'’- 

Dirphya, 871, b. 

Dtar.ua, Frotoa and Deute- 
roa, 4/4, b. 

Dttla Tatrla, Aedce (Rome), 
i>. 11% b. 

1 >!€»•* Petri* et Proterpinae, 
W (Rome), 

Sa<%4lmn (R<mu>), ii. 

'i££& 

l). 985, 

Oman i, «M.b. 

Dtt> Htui, 521,*. 

DtVi'rlif’t ii. 952, b, 

Divet. 77 >, a. 
l)!vu»... ii. U2% b. 
fiirlr, 7.0, b. 

* 70% b; 87^.b. 

. Dnniia, 4M,a ; 517. .i. 

• !ti vrtki. n. I33X, b 
t)i«« Ftdiui, Sar.rarium of! 

I {Home 1, 11 K30.R. 
bjutten ,1/, ii. 559 a. 

;!>.vuh t iamlius, Temple of 
> ( Home). 11. 817, b. 

1 Diwamyah, Ziti, a. 

Dtyalek h. 100 1, b. 

Dtyar Bekr . 122, b. 

Du, ii. 1050, b. 

Di\ful, «i6,b; 874, a. 

1 Dntep< r, 420, b. 

Dniester, 84, a; ii. 1248. 
a. 

Duanaa, 625, b; 11. 46, b. 
Doha. 456, ft. 

Dobrtncze , 380, a. 

Dobtmi, 571, a. 

DocidaTa, 744, b. 

Dodona, K33, a. 

Doganlu, ii. 331, b. 

Doghu an, 780. b 
Dotran , ii. 23. a. 

DoUbella, Arch of (Rome), 
h 817, b 

DolaU*«,ii. 1317, b. 

Dole, 77, a. 

Doliche, li. 1170, a. 
Dolomene, 606, b. 

Dolonci, ii. 1 190, a. 

Dolofies, 65, a. 

Dolopia, ll. 1170, b. 

Doluc , if. 967, a. 

Dornoch , ii. 1133, ft. 

Dombai, 342, a. 

Domerua, 807, b. 

Doinitiae, Hortl (Rome), 
ii. 842, b. 

Domitian, Statue of (Rome), 
11. 795, ft. 

Domoun Dagk , 11. 480, a. 
Domua Tranaitoria (Rome) 
11.805, b. 

Don, li. 1088, b. 

Don Cossack*. 456, a. 

Don Kosaks, ti. 917 v b. 
Donauesch ingen, il. 144, a. 
Doncaster , 751, a. 

Doncos, 934, b ; li. 1329, b. 
Donees , !Lll99,b. 

Donets, It. 1069, b. 
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Dorset- 

Oafimi- 


1 iongola, 60, a. 

Dvntno, or Donnino Borgo, 
S„ 900, * 

Duoot’eUKuum, 877, ft. 
Doodenwerd, 791, ft. 

Dooree. 184, b. 

Doomick, II. 1240, a. 

Doooer , li. 121 4, a. 

Dor. II. 530, b. 

Doll, 470, b*, ii. 607, ft. 
Dora, 791. b ; JR *006, 

Dora Bailee, 107, b « 791, b. 
Dora Riparia , 107, bi 

792, a. 

Do rad urn, 718, a. 

Dvr Chester, 442, a. 


Ztoretofer (in 
sAire), 792, ft. 

Dorchester 

t £&2i r *itK 

Dordogne, 7SI, b. 

Docexutde, 382, b. 

Dfirvcn, U. 1 132, b. 

Doriitt, li. 46, b. 

Dorla, 519, b. 

Dorisci, 210, b. 

Dor 1 ecus, U* 1190, a. 

Donum, il. 345, b. 

Dor*o, li. 1288, a. 

Dornoch f¥r/*.ll. 208, a 
DossetnAtrr, 3x7, b. 

ikwttfoii, li. 4(7. b. 

Dos eft Trent, U M 1278, b. 
Dolan, 787, «. 

Vouarne z, ii, 1310. a. 
Invasion, il. 331, b. 

Dottbs, 7 *K>, b. 

Doner, 442, a ; 790, b. 

Dover, Straits <,/, 314, at 
616, b ; ii. 4*>0. 0. 
bourn, 477, b. 
bou latabtul, I., lfifcl, b. 

Down, 7M, bt ii. 101 b. 
lhaa, 24, b. 

Dnibeacus, 807, b. 
brae , ii 1230. a. 

Dr ago, 110% b, il. 9H\ b. 
DragonceUo , *98, a. 

Drako, 307, a. 

Drangae, 210, b. 

Drapsaca, 365, a. 

Dr calx, C. 669, b. 
than, 788. a. 

Draudacutri, ii. 754, a. 

Dravij., 11. 541, b. 

Dree an on, 694, b. 

Drepane, SG9, b. 

Drepaiion, 729, b. 

Drepanum, 13, a. 

Drepsa, 365, a. 

Dreux, 793, b. 

Drilae, ii. 65H, b. 
Diillophyllitae, ii. 48, a. 
Dnn, 789, a, 

Drtn at Struga , the, ii. 36, 1). 
Dr r tus , 789, a. 

Drinus, ii. 541, b. 

Drmesza, 789, b. 

Driiis, ii. 40% b. 

Drome, 789. b ; ii. 1318, b. 
throne, 787, b. 

DroRica, ii. 1190, b. 

Drubetis, 744, b. 

Druentia, 107, b. 

Drugeri, ii. 1190. a. 

Drum burgh, 922, b ; ii. 
1256. b. 

Drusus, Arch of (Rome), 
11. 820, b. 

Drybaclae, H. 1019, ft. 
Dryltae, il. 299, a. 

Drymaea, ii. 604, b. 

Drymus, 329, b. 

DschidscheU . ii. 454, a. 
Dtchirdxchek, 60, a. 
Dshcni-shcer, ii. 497, a. 
Dibit, 94, a. 

Detain b Bo egos, 393, ft. 
Dsfedie, ii. 930, ft. 
Dtfibel-Fil, 812, b. 

Dsitbra Polanco , 614, b. 
Dtjiir-Erkent, 11. 642, b. 
Duar, li. 1328, b. 

Dubli, li. 1301, bu 
Dublin, 797, ft ; il. 16, ft; ii. 
256, b. 

Ducato, Cape, il . 168, b. 
Duden Su, 820, b ; 089, b j 
641, ft. 

Due Toni , Colledi, il. 271, ft. 
Duero , 792, a 
DtUKe.il. 1287, b. 

Dunk WAj 505, b. 

Duitift, Column* <r 
785, o. 

Dutno, ii. 74, ft; 1U 878, fti 
11. 1275, b. 

Dukhsta, 784, ft. 

Pulouolit, 706. b. 
DwnbrdTa^i^im, ft. 


* (Rome), tu 
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JWWw.780. a: M. 1154, a 
DwtfVfo-iftiinr, It. M6, a. 
Damn*, 49, a : tt 420, a. 
Dmm, 749, b. 

D«m?, >.716. a. 

2>«to, !1 917. a. 

Dunane Point, U. 66, a. 
Dmngshp Head, il. 1819, b. 
JJhmkenm, it 101, b, 
Jinnmoto, 498, b, 

Dmnmei Head, li. 497, a. 
Damocn, il. 490, a. 

DmuJem Bam, 791, a ; 999. a 
DamtaMe, 793, b. 

Datura, U. 101, b; tl. 16. a. 
Puodectmura, Ad, it. IIHk^, 
Dmr, 11. 696. b. 
i)«r, or Dmra, 791 , a. 
Durance, 107, b; 670, b ; 

771. b; 749. b; il. 689, b. 
Drnraxm, 796. b 
Purdus, it, il. 999, a. 

Dmr cm , tt. 371, a. 

Purla. 107, b. 

Dura. II. 1148. a. 

Duritu. 477, b. 

PuraorarU, 449, a. 
Dumbrini, 4 88, b. 
PurocuTtwrum. 380, b. 
Puroltuonc, Ihn, tt. 

Duronla, li ***"*, It. 

1 Hirotrlfpm, 387, b. 
lhtruvrntu«n, 44 J a. 
Dtuwldarf, it I liV b. 

Jury DAaUr, 743. b. 
llpar Bekir . tit*, b. 

Dycattio. S44, b. 

Dtra«, M, b. 

D yrtM. 7 1. b. 

Pyrl*. 343,4 
PjrM-trldtdm, b. 

ntiucn, tJl, a. 

Pyrtus, 47 % b. 


INDEX 


irSyrtmi, II. T* h 

East H*dm& of I ^ ksktrc, it, 

SMK b. 

Eastbourne 136, a. 

Eastern 0*n>U»r» t '<*3, b. 
Earner, *'SI. *■ 
f.cw. 470, 4. 

Ebetfik. 4*ft, a. 

Ebchevter, *31. a ; **. 131 1, b. 
Kbflitutiffi, a 33. a. 

F.rttan*. 0 16. 4. 

/WO 79f‘. a . tt 910. a. 

K»w*ra, 1>. 3i» a. 

A'Wd da iiLvtrax* 1, 799, a. 
Xfc4»4, a. 

AAn». it. tt>. a. 

F>br.MlttMW, 107, b 
K t* rwluiMliO , il WM, a 
V.buri, ti 310. a 
Y b«firf«itA. 1 10, a. 

E batv. ami. a. 

I’vb-stana. li. 101, b. 
Brvtrsia, ii. m, b. 

K. citpfia, M, 4. 

FnllMpa. tt, 606, a. 

Kdhawa. 494, b. 

«• 6W, ** 

Fr*w»tU*r 3*6. b. 

Bene* la, it 9*7. au 
fUrbinam, 10. bj (i. U70, «. 
BeMrrmtck, It 494. bu 
«*, aj ft 604, b. 
KntMu*. 79. b. 

Eewemff, ft 01 a. 

Ed-Dead, +/r. k 
tt 174, a. 

Jfetfrr. 13. a, 

fcdeasa, 81, a * «,H H, 
m, b . H. ffl*, b. 

SbMa, W. a- 
£4**. 130, H. 

F.ikra, NO?, b. 

/ fr fi Naef, 117. k 

*3% a 4 760, a. 
ftiloat. 111190, a. 

Bdremtt, 8% a. 

/<**«*. 106 . b* 

Kdmm, M, a. 
^WbialaAxta, M| t b 
ftrttoftfo Son, a. 

It 118 , b. 


Bgelaata, M3, a. 

Kgen&r, II. 494, a. 

Bgeria, Valley of (Rome), 
If. 830, a. 

Eg Aina. 89L b. 

Kgma, Umtfqf, 11. 990. a. 
Egnatia, 167, a ; II. 1994, a. 
Esri-Umcn, ii. 619, b. 
Egrtpo, 399, a ; 871, a. 
K»;urrt 346, b. 

EAdrn, ii. 174, a. 

Ehetium, li. 1 594, a. 
Kldumanoia, 043, b. 

KJerdtr, fl. 954, a. 
Em-et-Hue, li. 370, a. 

Elate A, *§S. b. 

Fion, 807. b. 

Elra, 11. 84V b. 

Elra, Mountains of. U. 341, b. 
Blresidae, 337. a. 

FuacA, HO. b ; fl. 31, a. 
Kisadicar, 67i, a. 

Ekatertmnli it, 11. 916, b. 
Ekernc, li. 1*11. b. 

Bkron. it b. 

FA- A Asa. 1»|, b. 

FA- Ai, 611, b. 

EA- A tenter, 360, a. 

El- Altak, 90, a. 

Ei-ArmU A, *96. a ; 11.901 b. 
Et-AruA, tl TtW. b. 

FA-' At*. II. 49', a. 

Et-A$yr, 831. b. 

FlAxfcA. U. Y’*t a. 
Kt-Auniytk, 396. *- 
KJ-Nackanrk. II. 4-V4. 8. 
EJ-Berr\*cai, it llh, a. 
tl-R*rcA. 8*5. a. 
f:i-Bnd*Ae,i 1 '70. a. 

El. Chat rp, it. 777. b. 

El-CAamian, tt. *vt. a. 

Ei-C tt 319, b.{ 

Kt-h tikri, it 4V», b» J 

Fl- t>)rd*T , i», 4^1, a | 

/,/ JaruftfA, i . IK b } 

Et~hrrrcJ.4JA\ *. i 

/ i- FpiMMH , fl\ 4. ? 

7**t. *. * 

Et-UAor, 34*. t> , il VJ1, b. 
it- dm ettar, U. 1IU,« 

Et iUA**’*,tHt, l-l b 
El- Him maA It !••*». a 

e* k*aU, 170. 


FA-Z<rki at. it. I, a. 

EU«a 70A, b , 730, a* 838, A. 
Rlaoatis, 16, b. 

Blaeum, it 841, b. 

Ktaeus, 67. a j 909, b i 880, 
hi it 1190, a. 

EUtytmiki, U, 463, b. 
Klattabaiu*, Gardens 
Circus of 
b. 


(Rome), It. 897, 


Fl-fEtura, it m a. 
/;/ Hr An, it I****, a. 
ti lhuw, U. Q*J, 
Ei-Hrpf, Dl. a , n 
iJ-Hrtd. It MU, * 
//rdM, iiT, b. 
El-tla**n, i m, b. 
AW>8. l!K*t b. 


FAaph&meela, II. 977, a. 
Klapbus, it 3'0, a. 

FAnssma, it A63, a. 

F.Uuxuna, il. 47 », b. 
Eiauamitfko, It. 403, a. 

Fltvi. 3*3, a. 

Klatra, it. 1170, a. 

KUtreia, or KLaxeu, 633, a. 
Klatrcr. 341, a. 

Klha, it. 39. b. 

FAAassan, 498, b i it 36, U 
Ethe, <&, a. 

EiAoui x. tl. 963* a 
£/£«rs, 671, b j tt 664. 

a. 

Kfci^tbium, li. 987, a. 

ElcAe. it. 3*. a. 

Fleet ra, It 341. a. 

ElcctrU, b.9»l.b. 
EkfiAtra-kAori, it. 474. b. 
Firm, 461, U 
KimUancmthaffi, W, a. 

I Kkjjitsi Hefbartu* (Rome), 
It 837, b. 

KJcre, It IfTfi b. 

813, a. 

Eictht, t* a. 

Ki*ti»tn, il. UK*, a 

K^u^mUm <Ail>«rtt«t 301, a, 
filrtlt », il 1161, a. 

KWha, 331. a. 

Klenir r*,. S. r *44, a , 1*73, h , 
} It 13*4. a. 
j Kirtiibnw. W«, a. 
j KmtWmn, 

] Klruihrrna. 7*->, b 

• Kifullt«T«puHt, JM, a. 
t Kirutber ua,U. OttU, a: u.'jAO, 
} 4 - 

I ilia, f atm, rf» 4 . |t, Oil b 
j lAiss Ml . *»*}, b , ejl, b , It 
f ll<6Mi» 

! I'iiUrtre. *38, b. 

I \ Itrw^ia. It m h. 

* K.btttbdu, il, AMJ, a. 
j Fii*. 103, a 

'/77, b. j EbMr*. 8*I.U 
lit, l‘XN. a 
\kiiadka. It 1 032, a. 

Ella nd, a. 
l Kllebrt, it K a. 


( SmMrer, 131, ». 
En-Narirak, it defy, a. 
Boa, 11. 907, a. 

Rnabast It *99, a. 

Mo, 4^0, b. 

RncbMariae, 796, a. 

Kndor, It 880, b. 

Ene, 890, b. 

f Mare*, is, b, 

Bnladl, 194, b* 

Engerm, 137, a. 

CAorna-t ». 46U.b 
baity um, it »8fi, b 

Knneacrunu* ( Athene, m, 

Rnncabhoria, It 42, b. 
Ennsdarf, 11 fr'iO, a. 

Emu. 50, a. 

KnoaU, it !M,b. 

Ku«cm, Ad. it. 1391 
ErueneA, III, b. 
Enabemeakt. ft 599. b 

EntrUa. it »H7.b } H.yHf, 

E*t*> It noo.b. 

Rm ora. It. f70, a. 

Korda**, tl m,b; U.Uk.Ii 
K otitM, )H( 1. 

Epucrta. b 


1 1 Ml, li. 


Ki-Ka*. or Ei~ KatixA, 37, a. EAiimiAMuutra, 184, b. 
FA- kattek. or EA-Kas, .vsA, a. * Fibif»tunk. 07, a* 

FA Kattf, mh ‘ “ ‘ ‘ 

/^AAorioraA, M. 486, a, 

M-Kkati, ii. m, b. 

Rl-KAarge A. b. *^ ( «. 

894, b. 

EEKAmds, li. 17. b, 

JW ICMrf, 10M, a. 

AA Aorfi. it b. 

A/- EmiaA, 9ftt, a, 
fA-kmrepetcln, ii. 104, a. 


ttULakmm, H. b. 
KJ-lMawK ft m* b. 

ft. 97% b. 

ttt-SiatmaAmta, tl. 1134, a. 
EDM*&n*k. 37% * j tt 131, 

*£'.%r<**tf, tt 8M. b. 
m*3irrng*Mk If. 1W, a. 

|^JMrMMir«f.n.8ao,b. 

hteeAAad, m.b 

m, b* 

tt. 30*, 4, 

A2.JV#«waea. *189. b. 
EDPadrtm, 984, b* tt 117, 
If. a 

17, a. 

Al»3f«*#A 4 it 497, W 
AMIewdfr'faA, *», a* 
EETaptkrA, KVi* a. 

BUTrtm, II. I<4 f It 
m-frmmUxkt tt. *77, tb 


1 A7aa«A 0»w*. it, b» 

Afar. tt. 34, b. 

Fiona, tt liTO.a. 

Etm div a Mart* «36» A i 
ft. b. 

AAaf**Za*me, IL 10*8, a. 
firm, I08, b. 

Ebtlli, U. m a. 

A/wrv, it list, b. 

Bbsiwlm, 173. a. 

Ft trend. H. WK a i tt 904, a. 
EhremE M., d. 4,b. 

Fipmhu, it <79, b. 

Mf. Ml, a 
H tyaita, Itt*, b, 

Firms. 703, b, 
ftmathia. kt M7t,a. 

Emba, tt )t,ta 
Kmknkamda, 700, b. 

AasOira, H.flrtl, a. 

AjmIuv, ft It 18, Ik 
BudMttima, 848, a. 

Embro, If. 49, a. 

Brnbrmm, 1«7, b * 7*M>. 
JMjW* .Hwmss, tt. 46% au 
Rtatotam, it »j0, a* 
Bmbwttt *070, a 
B imiMue. 866. a t It 91% b- 
F modus, tto&a. 

Kmpalum, tt.l*ottb. 
RmiMrfae, IhAttf. It Ola, 
RmtanrlrjM ( Bam# t tt«l%a*j 
Erne, Iff, b* 444, b. 


F.fHtku*. it 402 b. 

I Fpamrt*** - 'j, 
tt 116). a 

Kfwmteril. n 167, b 
KtnsnbrodbtKtti, U.. r < 
: ( *1**10*}, |i 

;r^.53,u 

f 7 pHlum, 748, s. 

! FftJarA &,*. 

. K|*bra){0. Trlbr •>!, 11 'Jm, j 
t F,|ttbc*tM. 23t* a. 

! V»l. *t. 

i K|ihr>m M , it. .*j&. b. 
ji:i»hlbrtli:*r, 1^7, b. 

■ Fphtrt, 67. « . I'As; *21, a, 
| Kintiaurii*. 7 I*, 4 
i KpHaums l.wner*,n 112 t> 

| KidUr'iret, ^2.4 

j I'. vidian I't.Mwaiory, 7 >*', • 

* Kpidtt 7Kt. a 
; 1 ptdmm, 1‘i .in. y»3, a 
[ Hpi*J tmin, u. 1, »>. 
j Fpxhz, Ml, t» 

> ► pUHlono *>!.', h 
1 f.ptpham'M. V50, b , 

) H»7 % a 

Kptf>*dw«c iSjrariiM*), “ 

U*J*», a. 

A/mw m(7, Ij 

Ff»ilr*pt. H«*. * . 

F ft uto piano, n. A‘*>. h. 
Kuiubum, *41, J 
Pl»4Muui, Ik. 494, l*. 
Kfwwoeus, Hi , «. !*■ 

K pored a, it iJJtT.b. 
fylenuKh, It 494, t 

Vdtui 6br a. 


hyaa, 

KqiwbtmH, it 920,*. 
Eqorstrtaa Gale (Atlu-nO# 
*63,8. 

Rdtmf Tutinii, 1073, l» . *<• 

Ijm 

H'ljlu!' of \rrtuoiJ*. “• 

IgSSSK&ffitiif. 

BntU, M*. 

XrM, l*». b- 

S 

saa&av^ 

krdrk, 0% b. 

SJSb.'l**' <*■*->• 
KM®* 

Krsnwwrtt 

•aTSte 


fetr- 

* gi^ark«. ^0** *• 



INDEX. 


Fmrtlu**- 9W* •• 

74, b. 

Kruitmm, 167,0. 

Etgonisi, H. 4flB, *U 

Kricinlum.lL U70.« 

Krlciwa, 51, b. 

Ertkko, it* 493. a. 

F.rimon, 451 1 a. 

Knueum, 17, a. 

EniMwi*. 11. 986, »■ 

Ertssi. il. 163, a. 

EntMQ, % a. 

l'.ruton, II. 1127, b 
Krliiuni* 11. 1170,*. 

Erkene, 648, b. 

LrkU, 8W. a. 

Erment, KWW.b. 

Etm.iadf Muestrm fe-Oora 
»ir Tcrvit*, li, I131,b. 
/r«o(Ni,li 231, b. 

A’r»e, LocA, 346, a. 

Ernest, 219, b. 

Arm* hut, ll. 604, b. 

Irpeditanl, li. 18, *• 
hrquses, 

Errebanttum. Prom 

‘->11, a. 

Ersud, IL 916. b. 

Ewe, 229, a 
hi u end, il. 4*i5, a. 
t rvnnum, u. ‘. J l 2 . *. 
FrjmaQtbu*. I’rt, b; U. 

it, 

i rymml, u 94.1, b. 
iVitlnni, b. hii. h 
Pry throe, il, mi, a ; 705, b 
i rithraeum Mart*, 174, b. 

Ai set 7, a. 

Erzgebirge ii. 1183, a. 

Li u, 692, a. 
t rung an. 013, b. 

F.rz'um. ?*J 4. b. 

A»-5t rr.ii 9 '2. b. 
i i- SAu»;i, 749. a. 
hi-Shtri/th ti 5J1, h. 

/ .trtf <j, 450. b. 

F\cant , il ****.. b 
i uaut-pont, 0^7. b. 

/ K A. *Si I- 
lUi (milrttm, f»4i ». 

Arumur, «r kscourse, 

UM. ,i. 

httom n. 1014, a. 

1' Mirarlfin, u. .,3ii f b. 

Istlud. 355, a. 

Ft A Sham, ii tnflO, b. 

L'h-Sht rah, ii su'd, «, 
hshnnmn, 105**, b 
A'omii, ATi, « ; it 1301. b. 

/ r. ii. 4fl9.lv. 

/ **i- AVrjf/i, 11. 577. a. 
^b-//«iar, il. 122, n; o 
b; 11. 712, b, il. 1037, b 
A'li’f- Knlcii, 11, 577, a- 
Fski-Ka*a JJtssar, 400, a, 
ii. 1055, b. 

Fski-Krtm, 11. 1109, b. 

A » 1*1 . S'afnr ttn , 142. b. 

\ *r-.WAr,786. h. 

*-•><> -Stambul, 102, b. 
Likihtswr, ||. laa, a; 11.643, 

. •*: b 712. bj ii. 1037, b. 

I 'k upshi, IL 930, a, 

* **V 616, 

1 ! r ‘, .1. 

Lme. 4fl, #. 

L nuh. ii 144 a. 

L'PatM. C , 125, a. 

336, a; II. 101, a: 11. 

376, b. 

(S' 'Picket. C„ il. 253, a. 
Esr/uiea, a. 491), b. 

K ii U 755 n b P ° rU (R ° ra ® ) ‘ 
J»9»ilino (Rome). II. 812, a. 
L»(|uilinus t Campu« (Home), 
it. 825, a. 

bs iiiillnitt, Lucub (Rome), 
826, b. 

b'VuiUade,? ,11. 1037, A* 

U. 1281, a. 

ArrcaAfe. |i, (838 . 
il. 425. b. 

1287,^’ ** ,l - W5 » ** «■ 
** ttfOrre*, 5., 


£*taea», 5.. II. 130%*. 
Kstheu, .66, b. 

tEstkouia, 1073, b i 1091. b. 
Eatiae. 424, b 
L/Sstf&jtt, li. 1036, a. 

IWsio/a, 249, b. 

Bsloy, IL m a i 501. a. 
Estrella. %rra tie la , 1 057, a 
Estremoduru, 545,*. 
Estreung la CAt*M\&fr, or 
£*Jrw» Cane hit, 794, b. 
Et-Tafyibek. ii. 484. U 
A7-7WA 80H.b. 

Eton# tit rt.itouma, 912, b 
Etea, 705. a 
Etini, ii. 9*7,1. 

Ktoviaaa. 907, a* 

Etshen, U. 1833,4* 
lityrnauder, 188, b. 

R*»a, 198, a, 

- Eva, 726, a. 

} Evan, 11. 841, b. 


! Erandwr, Attar of l Uo.m j, | Ml. L 


Faeialcmar , il, 865, b. 
Parrotti 994, a; il. J2#7, a. 
Paga, 412, a i ii,300,b. 
Fiitfit, 3f., it. 488, a. 

Fotr Ur ad, 754,biH.7l8 b. 
Faints, 28, b. 

Falcvuar*+ 23, b is 11. 086, a. 
falarriouiR, R. 1395,8. 
Faleria, it. 628, b< 

Tatar U, Portua, 978, a. 
Eairrii, ii. 1288. a* 

FeUetr, Porto, 820, b. 

Fallen, Sta Maria d(,m,h\ 
ti. 1288* a* 

En Her Oita, 860, b. 

, V >!h'rtme, IL 628, h, 

^ I'tUnv' tuk, ii, iaaf.hu 
f t r J, ilia, 583, a, 

■ i . * 730, a. 

t •/#. A t .*>'*, a 
- .j.Mraaa- h. 
tumm*!, \m. Pays tie , ii. 


, il. 810, 

| KvandrUna, 0, 220, a. 
Evarcbtta, ti. 547, a. 
EohurUtaB, Uu 167, a. 
KurtaU.Temit'tard '.\tbeo* 
296 a; W.b. 

Rv; rnthlia. ,1' i b 

ElMiirTU. ii. 1 1 Jo, >i. 

R*r>nu», 60* b- 
K*<enr»’tju\ 210, 1». 

&ta. ii. H7, 1 

li.il- a. 

i'nfeiNta, Ua(fo fh 

im, b. 

Eufnmn , Gulf of SI 
b, li. 11* . b 


Fnaari. J9. b 

I A. 


304, a ; ii. 
pe, ii. 1111, a* ii 


ii. 


jrunn**/ 

! HU b 

’ b .no, i.Vl.i; 8 f *3 a, il, 

iy>*. 

; muni l‘ )rtunae, il 1301, a; 
i . 1317. 1>. 

1 iiiiudi hiKitivo, ii. 1300, b. 
i Euouet, E , *J3, h. 
a. I Fm fe a. 

! i iriaru*. (*’'■!', a. 

Fartna, l.t'J. d. 

I arm i. Pm to, n. 1328, b. 
li 397 i Etirmnrv, it .>89, a. 
j Farnat/. 91 1 a. 


Lmaanet. Coll i. S73, b. ) Faetuion, n. b r i7, b 
Kui(**ia 1**3 a ' Earnest, u 2‘.<'),bjii 1042, b. 

Kiihvdrimn. U. 1170, a. ! n. 12*17, b. 

Kuiarufl, :wi*v. b , u. 1209, . 1 . | Famete. hula, u I2M, a ; ll. 


ii. 


ii. 10V),b 
Kuotiymur, 51. h 
Lumn, 7 l *7, a, i 220, a. 

Ku|ia^ium. vM, a. 

Fuiialiiiin, it 2 >L a. 

Kupatornmi.il Hll.b- 
Fuphrantas, il t'rOO, a. 

KiipbraiiMiM#. IsVi, oL 
F iipluiM, 40 'v, b. 

Funyrulai*. 12*', a. 

Em an Shrher. ii. 407. ft- 
AVn i A- .^31, b. 

Err cur, 7*19, b ; u. 303, a. 

Err ctt*. /Vi/, u. 303, a 
Kurintu*. ii. 561, b. 

Kuro«.i. h 3, a. 

Kurojiir, 1 \>i ticuB ( Roim ) 
j ii. K39, b. 

ATiiriMi.*, 877, b. 

Kuiopu*, «1«. « ; J37, « ; >■ J ™ 

107^,1, M,MO*.'oaoo.*. 

Riiirmrdon. ii. M*. »• t / l ‘ ce ; 

V.irrinnur,<ca.«; li. HW,b. nhnia.St*, ii lJOfi, b. 
Kurvuacc*. Monument oi ' * “• 

(Koine), li. H27, b- /Mar*, 900, b. 

EuryR.ices, Porta (Rome), 
ii. TOO, a. 

Kury lanes. (15, a. 

Kuryieiac, 17, *- 
Kutaea, 192, o. 

Futre, IM, a. 

K utre$ la, 193, a. 

Kutreiit, )‘»3, a. 

Eieenny, 418, b. 

Esarkho l.b. 

Exeter, ll. Ai, b ; ii. 1331, a. 

Exmoulk, ii. 65, a 


1297. a- 
Farnham, ii. 1311, b. 

Fat i. Capo tit, ii. 571, b. 

Fat i as, t>o, l>- 
Fassan, ii. 1017, b 
l a ban a, H0a, b. 

Faventia. ii J2**7, a. 

! avena, n. 73, b. 
j AViri/?i»/i««, 32, a. 
i l 'aunus, '1 i inp • of (Rom*' 

! ii. H4n, b 

> T-avnuu, Pi*itu«, 691, l). 

\ Fatten, ll ta2, b. 

I F.nuUa, b*. a 
) l cbm. Altar of (Rome). 
I n. >26, b. 

! Fecmsa ii 585, b. 

I ems, 901, b. 

I Feira, n. 220, b. 

Vet ran, H aily, >>• 588, a. 


Kxobugtlne, li. 917, «. 

E tomtit, C.% b. 1161, a. 
Eueur, ii. 289, b. 

Exatischen, ii. 122.», b. 
Asubi/raa, Ll. 1135, b. 
Exrnga. U. 908, a. 

Extra, 232, a. 

Ralon-Gcber, 392, b. 

Exla, 240. b. 

Fablui, or Fabianua, Fornix 
(Rome), U. 7,88, b. 

Fabrateria, ll. I8%b. 

Fabric! ub, Pon« (Rome), li- 
849. b. 

Faclu, ii. 598, a. 


Felipe, S., ii. 1035, b. 
helix. Cape , 57, b ; 812, b} 
976, a. 

Feller da ph, 148, a. 

Eelonit a, 896, b. 

Felire, 894, b. 
teliriA, U. 1275, b. 

Fclnjah, 362, a. 

Fcnefctella, lorta (Rome), 
ii. 757. a. 

Fenny Stratford, 24G, 
Frrath Maisan, 904, b. 
Fcredsjik, 79\ a. 

Fcrentma. PorU (Rome), 

Ft renlino, 895, a ; H. 1302, a. 
Kerentmm, 1073, b. 
Ferentinum, n. 1302, a. 
Ferento, 894, b. 

Ftrentum, 167. a. 

Fcretnus Temple of Ju- 
niter (Rome), il 769, a. 
Ferltor, ii. 187, b. 
Fermanagh} 840, a- 
Frrmo, 901, b i ‘ l - b * h 
Fcrmo, Porto dt, li* 628, b. 
ii. 1307. a. 

Fcrmo $cllt, iu 461, b. 
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Feronia, ii. 91 2 t a. 

Ferrah, 11.690, a. 

Ferrara , 907*.%, 

Ftrreanah, a. 

Ferreira, 11, 0k, b, 

FerrU'rrs, 1491*. a. 

Fmo, 906- b. 

Ferro, Capo di, ii 91 1, b. 

Fei ra. Cap , il. 1037, ti* 

Ferio. CoUt, U. 1280, a. 

Ee f i u!, Say of, 196, a. 

Ferrol and CoruHa , J Bay of, 

13’ 1 A 

Fern. i, G. qf, 938, b* 

Fes salts. ti.bOl.a. 
has, if U. 827, h. 

Fern . pi*, a. 

Fetsah. 344, b. * 

Ft urs, 910, b. 

Fa , ii. 296, b. 

Fezxan , 732, a; 974, b; il» 
457, a. 

hiano, ‘)02, b. 

/ urs tone. Monte, 894, a. 
E'ihreno, 897, l. 

IVaru, G91,b. ii. 91 1, t>. 
Fichtii AV*-, ami R.rscn- 
oblige, 1056, b. 

! icus Kuminalls (Rome), 
ii. 802, b. 

Fidentia, ii. 1287, a. 

Fidentioia, ii. 1287, a. 

Ftdhai t, 600, b. 

hr (than, or Ftdhnro, 888, b. 

1 uiii, \ icua (Rome), ii. 
811. b. 

Fiesolc, 889, b. 

Fiplinas, Ad, ii. 18H,b. 
Figure*, ii. 52, a. 
hi- but tin, 424, I). 

Ftladelfo, S’ , 113, a. 

File, li. 1209, b 
Filena, it. 1209, b. 

Filey Bay, 922, a 
hit, 329, b. 

J illea, or Ftltne , ii. 599, a. 
hhnma, 1049, l>; ii 231, «» 
ti. 236, i) ; li. 322, a. 

Ulyas, 402, b. 
hneka. Cape, u. 193. a. 

1’ met., U. 1 15, b. 

Fine-, Ad. ii. 1258, .i , li. 

I2MA, A. 

Ftntki , ll. 605, a. 

Fmistcre , 1004, a. 

Fmtstert e, C; 934, b. , 

T mm, n. 915, b. 
hns, 523, a. 

Fnn a, 857, a ; it. 1296, a. 
Fmrenzuola , 904, .i , ii. 1287, 

Fir-Wolgs, 320, b. 

Fa »v(imo, li. 1232, b. 
Firmanum, CaBtellum, ii. 
1307, a. 

Firmanum, Castrum, ii. 
628, b. 

Firm uni. il. 628, b. 

Urlh qf Forth, 409. b. 
Fiscellua, Mons, 156, a. 
Fischamcnt, 55, a. 

Ftsvnrs , 901, a. 

Fittre, 607, a. 

Ftnme della Maddalena, 
495, a. 

Fiume drlle Canne, 490, a. 
Flume, dt Jaci, 21, a. 

Ftutne di Nolo, 239, b. 

Ftumc dt Pescara, 254, a. 
Fiume Fredda, 12, a; 21, a. 
Fiume Salso, ii. 985, U. 
Fiutnenicd, 450, b ; 706, a ; 
1103, a. 

Fiumictno, ii . 857, ■•>. 
Flacciana Area (Home), ii. 
804, b. 

Flaniinia, Porta (Rome), 
ii. 758, b. 

Flaminla Prata.or Gatnpua 
Flaminiut (Rome), il. 
832, b. 

Flaminil, Forum, ii. 1800, bj 
IL 1301, a. 

FlaminluB, arcus (Rome), 
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H. iSt, a; it. 833 , bf if. 


INDEX. 


bj 


FtamonU. It. 1975 , b. 

Flaela Solea. 909 , b. 

Flariae, Aquae, in, 

934 , a. 

Flavine, Tempi um Gentii 
(Rome), 11 . 591 , b. 

Fia NM 0 , 1 , 564 , b. 
Flavionavia, 950 , b. 
Flavtum. Amphlt heat rum, 
(Rome), II. 646 , b. 
Fleoium. 919 , a. 

Fleoa, or F/rg«, 331 . a. 
Fkenim Cutfllum, 90 S, b. 
Flintshire, 11 . 491 , a 
Florae, Circus (Home), II, 
631 , as II. M 4 . b. 

Flora, Temple of (Rome), 
tt. « », b. 

Florence. fXU, b. 

Florentla. ki. 1967 . a. 

Flonua, 1 * 33 , to. 

Ptmmmdosa, H 911 , a. 
Flumratiua, Porta \ Home), 
li. 761 . a. 

Flmmeneorgm, II. 919 , a. 
Fltuor. 11 . 699 , a. 

Ftmrnm, li. 57 , a. 

/WfM \om, ii. 603 , b. 

F(d*a Cape. 1101 . a. 
/VAmtAom. it. 11 %. b. 
Foltgne, 919 . a i it. I 3 *», b , 

JMt, 919 . a ;ti. 1990 . a. 
AMb. H. J 9 * 4 . a 
fWMarRraK, 169 , a. 
/Mm Grande. 376 . x 
/ 954 , b , 

1310 . a. f 

Fonts BsUo, 376 , a ; 774 . b. 
Font tools*. Purta ( Home). 
U. 7 **. b. 

Force ferraw, ii 43 , a. 
Fvrc* Onris. 156 . l>. 

Pore* <ft fam», It. 36 ®, b. 
/Wee din, AT# Marie w, 
007 b. 

Ferriie, 674 . a. 

Fvrdesilt* u, li. 1191 , a 
F^adWa^Mrees. 911 , to 
Ferdtaeg 4 a«*M, h. 911 , b il 
li, 9 tf, a ; U. 1196 , a. 


Fortune* Bqocetrlc, Aedet, 
(Rome), 11 . 694 , b. 
Fortune, Temple of ( Rome), 
U. 769 , tt 

Forty Salnta, tt. 463 , tt 
Forum ( Rome), il. 773 , b. 
Forum AuguKl (Rome), 
11 . 799 , a. 

Forum Boarlum (Rome), 
il. 619 , b. 

Forum Cigurromrn. 950 , a. 
Forum during the Republic 
(Rome), 11 . 7 m, b. 

Forum RaquIUnum (Rome), 
IL 637 , a. 

Forum Flamlnti, li. 1317 , b. 
Forum Furil, II. 16 », a. 
Forum Gallorum. it. 39 , a j 
11 . 1997 , a. 

Forum JuW, 106 , b j M®, b ; 
11 . 1975 , h. 

Forum Julluis (Rome), It. 
797 , a. 

Forum Lirli. U. 1997 , a. 
Forum Novum, 1073 , b ; li. 
1993 b. 

Forum OUtorium (Rome), 
U. 633 , b 

Forum FUcarmm (Uoo»e>, 
il. * 33 . a. 

Forum Piscatorlutn ( Home), 
II. 766 , b. 

Forum Pfatorlitm (Rome!, 
li. 613 . b. 

Forum PopUii, il. 706 , b ; 
it. 135 * 4 . b. 

Forum PopIlUi, li, 110 , a. 
Forum PopoHi, il 1 / 97 , a. 
it I Forum HegusUrarum. 911 , j 


n I 


P#rr+.w F**m* 911, a. 

. PmfpnMrty l». 1976, a. 

Form*** me, 4 

1101 , a. 

Porlt, 910 . a ; il. 1 W 7 . a. 
Porl'MWtt, 9 * 0 , bt 
1 «KT ,4 

AvMmftra. 373 , a. 
Formlar, li. !»),*. 
F^rmteks 4i li route to 
907 b. 

Formiio. tt. 1 375 . a, 

Pormmo, 910 , a. 
ForobmMani, K. 1317 , to. 
ForvfuHetMe*, ii. 1417 , b. 
Fore Fortune* Temple el 
( Home Mi. Ml. a. b. 
Fvrtm, »i 1314 , b. 

Former, 166 . b 4 »> 6 .b. 
Fortune, Altar «T i “ 
tt. 630 , b, 

Fettawa Mammon* (Roux), 
tt. 631 , b. 

Fertmt* J^Mamb.TMtyb 
of i Kent), n. HMI, b. 
Forma PtiWfe*. Temple of 

( (truer), ft. ego, b. 

Fovtmw B a epkif— i . iMwel 
line of fllmne), tt. * 04 , a. 
Fortune Rerpideftc. T>mpte 
(Rome), 1 *. 6 m, b. 
Foritmut 0 ete ( Hu m e ), li 
33 ft»tt 

FortNM,Tmfb«r( Remo), 

Fort mm of (Romo), 

b. « m, b. 

Forme Vlrttto, Temple of 
(Room), R» 614 , a. 1 

iAvma] 


Forum Trajanl. il. 119*. a. 
Forum Trouiloriiift 

(Rome). tt. 796 . to. 

Forum VttMi. A. 106 , a. 
Forum under lU Empire 
( Home). H. 769 , a. 

Forum WBdrr the Kings 
(Rome). 1 » 776 . 1 , 

Forum Viitonl, 497 . a. 
Fanmkrnrh, 912. a. 
Fm-ier-Morftfi+e *, 913 , a 


FfeUd, U. 677, 6. 

Pacino, .Leg*. 917 , b. 
Rmuirob, it. 1043 , a. 
Punditm*. H. 116 , a. 

FmenU 4.i*09&m*, tt. 333 ,! 
a. 

Fmtmie dr Setorre, 11 . 974 , a. 
Fmente Ftmhtra. it. 676 , b. 
Fnertsventom, 906 , b. 
Fufluvi, Fanum. II. 1801 , a. 
Fulo, 157 . a t li. 416 , b. 
Fulfuiae, M. 8 %, b. 
Fulginlum, U. 1300 , b; ii. 

1301 , a; it. 1317 . a. 

Fulvia, Basilica (Rome), li 
7 * 7 , a. 

Fundi, II. 1290 , a. 
FumMte, 4 fa, b. 
PU^fltmJton, il. 1033 , a. 
Kurcoolum, 350 , b ; II. 1366 , 

Furcutae, 634 , b. * 
Furhur Iaicoi (Rome), IL 
641 . a 

Fmrto, //._ H. 1301 , a. 

Farm, 759 , b 
FbrroA, ii 6 / 0 , a. 

Ppns. Lock, IL 154 , b. 


Fortooae, Arm 


* 


Fortunae Debtee, 
(Rome), k Ml, to. 


Vteuej 


Foma. 0 . »)t 
Fame, li 1 W®, 

Fame. 719 , a. 

Pwfo tUIf Incustro, 19 *. b ; 

MU,b. 

Oio- «, h JFwwo rfr&r ffjtomiw, 15 *. 
b. 

Jbm A FdAe or I rwi 
701 , a. 

Fo M PmO roe c, 911 , a j il 
1301 . at 11 . 1917 . b 
Few. 901 , b 

FmJ Aw. 57 , b ; tt. 43 , b, 
)w. ‘•It b. 

Frmg*, il. 33 , *• 

FruMAiAr, H. 1041 , h. 

Prang v l.tmjtm*, 80 . a. 
FrenreerifA, 3 * 3 , b* 

Freni MmmteM, 1061 . b. 
Frwmqmi Cep drie, ii. 170 , 

PrmrcmSi, II. IM 1 . b. 
fVarrnleri, tt, 965 . b, 
Fratoertfeim. 474 , b. 
fntoloa, 1071 , b. 
frikttna, ft * 13 , b. 
FrmMb,FlMem. 706 , b 
Frogelleftirm, ii. 1306 , b. 

“ « 0 »*. b. 

; tt. 1045 , a, 

^ 454 , b. 

Ffwme, Mlb. 
iW wfatt , 9 l 7 *a. 

Frijrtdoa, rturfue, tt, 

Fr#fj£m,b. 

Ffiedatea. H. 137 , a. 

FNenf, ICR, b. 

/Wlibr, tl 

fhW» «r IM« HR) ft* 

/WylgJLjf RRMh M 
r nPWi WT-t 

^pemtinMm, Afeee er, tt. 
1036 , a. 

fbefumi, 917 , a$ tt, IMS, 


rrotMNUMrm, u 
freeunea* 3 F». i 
FHtPM* 30 ft* b; I 
tt, 0 


Gabor, 11 . 67 *. b. 

Cabala, It. 107 ft,a, b \ ii. 1070 , 

Cabell. 173 , a. 

CaMaiu. (ttB, b. 

GaNme tt. 1050 . b. 

C»abn t 4 , a. 

GaArArtf. Utt b. 

Gab, tt It**, a. 

Gad, tribe of. ii. 531 . a. 

Cedar a, ii. 521 , b; IbJtt, b 
Gadani, 750 , a. 

Cadnra. I* 1076 , b. 

Hart*. 47). b 
OV/J, MoU 41. VH, b j ii. 
IZPO. a. 

lUgaum. 744. b 
Ongrrrm, Ftm~*e, 11 . 9 * 6 , a. 
Oto&mm. Pi*, U 
' Oak Mr*, 973 , a. 

* daatkmrom*, 331 . a-, tt. 550 , 

t b * 

t (iaUctopbagl. 4 , a. 

C «L*tiopb*fl bertbae, II. 
949 , b. 

Calaclupnur, 4 , a, 

Oaladrae, 630 , a. 

; l* aland*. 999 . to. 

‘Geiandm, i>. 101 . a. 

; Calnrla. 11 . ^K 7 , a. 

CaAfJeAi JSrtft, a. 

I Gedeftm. PaUocartron qf, II. 
1133 , 0 . 

Calallru*. Pootu*. 506 , a. 
GaintMH. II. bid, tt 
Udbmr. 477 . a. 

Gelkdanaet Ank^ona, Horreaj 
(Berne), tt 616. a. 

Gaient*, (i. 1317 , b. 

G*it& m, 1010, a. 

G*)rp»u#, IL 1 1 X 5 . b. 

G«* 4 rr*. 5 l 6 ,bi tt 1 * 07 , b. 
Gellbi. SI . 11 . 1 «tt «. 
GeAcae. 74 A b j 032 , b, 
Geftfer. tt. 531 , b. 

Galilee. See of, tt 1197 , 0 . 

Galfmlae.li.m 6 > 
GeAMm.li. * 3 ^ 0 . 

Geftife, ii. * 10 . a. 
GeU*«c*, 90 &«- 


Ffiaitoe, tt. 1563; 6. 


II. *tt e* 

GeAmr, *07. tt 
Oedbemjl. 43, b. 

SStoVievm, 3 «,*• 

Oelbeeme, 11 . * 30 . a. 
Oetfime, it. 1105 , a. _ 
Gelttemm, 780, *t 
tt 33®V tt ^ 

Oeihce e. Freltxia, tt 4 «% 
tt 

OeUleaa, R. S 3 , a. „ 

Comm*), Amu (Re*e),ttj 
6 * 7 , a. 

adfRIw.iftttbt tt. 

“ - ttAj 


> 851, b) 482, t; 

f, H. 956,tt 
tt. 541,67 

-v? : 

»■, wo. a. 

Hltea, il. fttt a, 

irae. ii. 47. b. 
OandaH, «L 1019, a. 
Gandarltla, 11 5^5, b. 
CeedbM, 134, a. 
Qamdkor^ H.47,b? 11. 1010, 

Ganganl, U. 16 a ; tl. 17, 1,. 
GanganoruoK Prom . m, b 
Cangara nr Gaetara. % a. 
Gangaridea, Cattngtr ***1, 
Cange, II. 47, a j it 

Sinus, it *6, t , 

II. 59, a. 

ii. 966, b. 

Ceng* fVmro, 617, a. 

Gems m, 4^ a. 

b i ll * isse, » , h 
Germt*kmr. IL |<kn.b;U. 

1230k a, b. 

Garepak M , li. 999, «. 
OarhM. U. *99. b. 

Ottnftc. C . dr, it, 4 Vi, 
GarlkikL u. i*y b . h mu, 
bi IL*ib: 

Garde % Cope 4ei, 57, a 
Gordon * Mm, li. !*». t> 
Gordon <T Jadmve, i . 

1*56, b. 

Httrdm m. h. 697, ft 
i>am»a, 194 h. 

Gorra, 514, h. 

Gargomo, Moot*, 976. a. 

2*7, a, b. 

narrates, 977, a. 
Gnruntionum. 44ft b. 
Carlennus, b. 
Garig/iam, ii. i96, a. 
UtrUu, 173, a. 
lianio. 877, »• 

Gan* Mont. 9 14, a. 
llormm, 977, b. 
GaraaourU. b*. b. 
Garsaurtti*. MW, b. 

Caruli, 11. 1*7, b. 

Garumni, 171, a 
Catoni*, **?, 1». 

GoMrU at. li. 226. b. 
GeaMtf. M17. a. 

Gem. C dr, «U, a. 
Gulbeae. 19*. b. 

Get beat as, li. 309. *>. 

Gear, Cqpo drfA, 730, a ; »• 

j Cerate or drOr G*Ur t G l P°> 
t 796. a. 

iMd uoM, fi. 451, b. 
SmTShlS, U. 104?, *• 
Geiilaaltttii* fa ** *• 
Gauloa, H . 470. b. 

1 Gaurelemt, 1 X 6 , a. 

Oeirf, 1006, b. 

Ganrkm. I3»* *• 

Ceertam, 

Gaga IL 1*36, b 

oScS&Tftmr"**' 

(Mer. 745,0. 
0 ft 8 w*«tt*Jtttt 
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GdonLWM- h 

Helves, H. »3T»,b. 

Gembkm t m t b 

Gemetla, lli . * 

Gemeri, JW1. ■ 

Gentle*, 2W. b. 

Gemlnae J»4,e 
Gemino, $ » {jj* • 
tiMWWii 11* 1W#| »• 

Grmonla* Scalae (Borne), 

i 7*3, b 

Gmdevar 499 a 
Genrthrt, U. «W, b 

0 mrva Lake 

Gm/mv, 1W» b, li 

Gmnaro Ma«Ur, H Ml, b 
Gennesareth *1 1137 a. 
G<M,ILI«b 
Grata <?*(( 11 1*, a 
Genu* It 188, a, b 
Geauatct, tl 187 ** 
Genusium 107 b 
Gentians tf * 

George St <131 a 
Gerrgrm St tl If a 
Georgia, tl 9 * It 9*2,8. 

Gepkyro It 1W< , a 
Grphwa Mulatto l 350, b 
( tmcr li l 9 ' 

( praestus *71 * 

( tram It l “6 b 
G cuk SWA b 
G erati, €13, a. 

Grrasus 744 b 
( rtnla, ti 112 b 
Grtgm Kal ak-ti 218, b 
Grrgitha 471 a 
Gergme ***1, a. 

Genone f U, b 
Gennalua ( Horae), li 802 b 
German Oc an, 99* • % I* 
4(21 b 

GermatiU Iona ' ictorta 
( 11 imr ) i **W» b 
Ormanku n Mate tl 4b0 
b 

G rman S U 1302 b 
G imany '<$1 b 
( rm isI to 992, a 
G r i m a 
Get me 701 b 
GermcrsH ten tl 1308, a. 

(» rm sera 741 b 
(iTnw 344 1* 

Geronthrae l( 112 b 
G rra ii I (70 b 
(rtrrael iHt b 
Gerrai us Sinus, 321 b. 
Gerrhe ii 1076 b 
Ge rht tl 917, b. 

Gerrhua 89, b. 

Get i 977. a 
Certus,999 b 
Gerun li 471, a 
G« runila, o44 b 
< erunium, 167, a , 796, a. 
Cerui 7% a. 

Gesocribale, 443 a 
Geaoriacum, 442, b. 

GeUe 746, b 

Gftae, Hortl (Rome) II 
842 a 

Getafe 925, a , II 121\ b 
Gtvaudan 920 a. 

C-evli 1 F 11 9(7, a. 
Gmrgoutatx It 1210, a, 
Ghjfsah 510 a 
Ghamart C 562, a. 

Gkara 11. 668, a 
Ghats, ii 46 b 
Ghaur or Gkor, 612, a 
Ghastr or GAorton, 364, b. 
<’*m, Wi a 
GAosm 9H0 b, 

aarsiuv 

s&mv- 

1317, b. 

0*sr«, 157, b 
frfcraW. 998, b. 

Gberba 501, b. 

Ukcrmotaana tl 676, a. 
Qketra or Gera, 11, b 


\Ohfruk, 954, b 
Oheureh, 11. 1)75, b, 
Gblalbra.072.iu 
\Qkiftek 11. 635, b 
ipk&b* 403, b 
|WA«*v<f* CM, 463 b. 

GUeuitgr, 463, b. 

Gkto 629, a 
Gkiqfiro, ft 1333 b 
GMomrtsHm, 722, n 
OUT, C.817,b. 

Qhtrru r 569, b. 

Gktuk-Su 484, a. 

Ghimstmdii, 11 287, a, 11 
869, a 033, a 
Gkhtxel Hissar, H 1220, b 
Gkort, 977. a. 

Gkort, 964, tu 
OArmssA 734, a* 

Ohunmmo, M u 1018, b 

a 

Gkymno, II. 16*7. 4U 
G kyntkf*a*m,\l 071 a 
GA*ra**,iL 1083, a. 
Oiammmti.7T$i a , 837 b 
Gutcmr frmak, 134 * 
Gwrrrtfa, 61 a li jh a 
Gibraltar, 48,> a 
Gibraltar btrcnts tf j a 
Gimt ti 6CI b 
Gterttxa it 10*4 b 
Gunk Bcmar 4< 1 t 
GUI l 744 h. 

Giglto H57, 1 i x b 
( iflius M it H>* b 
(rtgonta, 1 (*74 I 
Gigurrl, 249 b 
Gthoa 364 b 
G (Jon ii 442 » 

Gi tan, 404 a Hf a 
Giligatmnae ii -"7 b I 

(r tUtUe 97 1 a j 

Ginaea ii H8 f,1) 

GuniariK ii 1 76 a i 

G n jt ti 1 7« 1 
Gtnct San u 1174 a 
Ginota 167 b KH a 
G tosira Ia i n 64 1 b, ii 
IU« 

Giovanni rfi B dnu S 101 b 
Utovannt pro hamm i or i«. 

lortfiumnui 8 a 
Glove Monte (i*6 b 
Giovenazz I 7 a. 

Gtrcart 1091 b 
Gn genii 74, b 
Gtromagny 1018 a 
Gironde 407 b 
Gi rone 9<»9 b 
Grrost ii 1 1 Hi, b 
GUanae «3J a 
Giv* 379, a 
Gtubtlro Cartel 899 a 
GmtUceU > 121 b , it 986 a 
Gmlia *>G4 b, ii 

6 8 b, «l U07, a 
G»i hano S «52, b 
G lupan, 8)0 a 
G mat end it ii 1114 a 
Gtvyxa, 749 b 
Gtwi, it 6 K) b 
Gtz to, li 967, b 
G lagovocz if M a 
(tUodiiuarium 934, b 
l.lsnum, ii. 887, a 
Glaphyrae ii 1170, a. 
Gtarenlxa 724 b 
Giarentxa, C , 806, b 
Glutton bury, 11 168 a 
G tews li 4&, b 
Glaucanitae, ii 47 b 
Glaticus, 13, b, 51“ b 
G Hocus Sinus lb03 b 
Glemoon, II 1275, b 
Glen tnce 750, a. 

Glevum, 442 a 
Gllndttiones. 748, a. 
Qkmcettcr, 442, a 
QlomcettertAire* 571, a i 7®U 


GocUtlkh, 569, b. 

Godavari, U* 46, b j U 47, a 
ii 245, a. 

Qodarery li 1947, b, 

Oodetm 49ft, b. 

God&bcrg, 17ft, b. 
Godmancmtltt x 498, b 
Goto, 420, a. 

Gqff%at, 571,8 
GogerdiMik li 1085, b 
Gugryn, 509, a ; 718, b 
Goldie Demo, LUe f t\ 228 

Golden Bom. 614, a 
Gjfatte, 932, b 
r kwirm, 463, a. 

< A SqvMla&i 4 47 b. 

< ditto t Enfant* 447, b 
( t 601, a 

(# e 4C3,a 
mera, 90f b 
Gom-roon. iu 873, a 
Gumnhi, il 1 1 70, a. 

1 ondali ft 48, a 
Gotuiwana, il 1332, b. 
Gonfaron 9H b 
G nit/ 163, a, 722 b 
( tnnus orGcmni >1 1170 a 
f qhzoIo Fuen te Ft Gon, ii 
. IUK b 
I < ophna, ii 532 b 
iGrrt/e* il 1329 m 
| (<ordJunu*n Prom ,11 911, a 
f irdia <in Mu , 216, a 
< orgon 85 b 
,G jrgona 857, b , 1005 b. 

G orgoro, ii 227 b, 

G on ii. 55 1 a , 488, b , 754, 


Gtuniita, 790,8 
Gaenml VVrr« tfi, U. 1294, 8* 

Ooaris, 210, a. 


Gontza, 769 b. 

G rkum 5 a. 

Girrnak 463 b 
( >rn amttri, li 7 b 
G ortho, 674 a 
( >ortyna, 7<5 b 
Gortynla, 6 4a 
(.ortjs or Goityna, 193 a. 
Gorva, il 47 b 
C rtdala, 241 b 
G thard Mont St ii 161, a 
Gotkard St 107 a 

Gou-el-kebrcr I ** I . 
Lrortnd ii 70i 
Gour abeh tl 448 b 
(tounl 673 b 
Goumeh it 1140 b 
Gontchka, lake J 217 a 
Gox 979 b , li 470, b 
Grnui* 1018 a 
Gr ton llai b (>88 a 
Gral aea 7-^ « 

Gtabtua 694, a , li 1227 a 
G tachatx il 4 b 
Gractosa 906 b , li. 678, b 
Graciannxa 1018, b 
Grodischte ii 920 b 
Gi dtt~a, 450 b 
(it ado 171 b. 

Gin. *co8taal« Imperial 

(Rome) H 791 1 
Graen, or G rone 601, b 
G raJiovo 1009 b 
Gramhtma 699 a 
fnamuM ii 236 b , ii 491, 
b 

Gtammiccut 504 b 
Grammlum, 705 b 
Grampian Hill* 1018, a 
Gran, W a. 

Gran t anana 906 b. 

Gran Michele, 8W b, li 987 

G * an Satto, il D 32, b 
Gian Sasso d Itati 1 1 12ft, b, 
ft 1283, a, H 1325, a 
Gtanada il ®*» ^ » 491, b 
Qianatmla ii 49 b 
Grande Fiume, 1069, 8 U 
986 ft 

Grandee H 170 b 
Grandimirum. W4 b. 

Gio*0* L*, U 32, a. 

Grant** 37 1« b. 

Granttua, 412 b , 1035, b* 
GramtiUort, J018, a. 
GronmUe 1018 a 
Graf**, 1021* * 


IW 

Gratian, Attb of (Borne) i 

889, b 

Grattanus, Fan (Bene), 1 
850 a 

GraubUndten, ftftlft, b- 
Grave Fomte de, 7ft0, a 
Grama 7*9, a. 

Gratii, 933, a 

Gravtna, 167, b , 11 641, a , 
it 1293, a. 

GravUme, U, 1296, a 
Great Britain, 482, a. 

Great iketun, ii 1256, b. 

G reataketler 56, a. 

Grebtit 810, a 
Gret i apo, ii 295 a 
Greece lOUi, a 
Or eg a, Capo delU, 730, a 
Grenoble, 570, a , 16 b 
Gi out* 1019 a 
Great li 260 b 
6 rennet, 815, b, il 236, b$ 
u 5M) a 
Grr eno, 816 fet 
Gridiuuin, 364, b. 

G umadha or urimala , 11 
106 b 

Gi itnaud Gutfqf, II bb8, b 
Grlon, 519 a 
Gnsnrz, Cap , 11 99 & 
Gnsons 108 a, li 700 a 
Gnssta 744, b 
G ntxtano il 88 b 
G roam ii 1276, b 
Grodno n 30, a it 916 a. 
Groede or Grande 1019 a 
Groningen 6(9 u 
Grog Krmbs , 488 a 
G roue ii 47 a 
Grotto Cape il 11% a 
Grotla Marozxa, 847, b , li 
13 6 a 

Grottaghe 474 b 
Grovn 933 ,jl 
G ruii 933 a 

Cruinentum ii 210 a, ii 
i ' b 
UruiM 1C 1 1019 b 

Grui turn 1 b 
G rust a u 9, ft 
( ijnaci ii 943 b 
Gr>i iX 2 a 
Guadaj z n 8H< a , il 1000,b 
Guadulajata 224 a 
Guadalaviar tl 1239, b 
Guurf ilwiai , 368 a 
Guadalquivir 3f7, b 
Gatultl C 6b6 a 
Guad amor 36S a, ii 329, a 
G utuhana, 13( l 
G uadtana, S Lucar de , it 
bub b 

Gnadtaro , 377 a 
Guadutel vteju 11 a 
G ualdo ii 1081 a, 11 130M 
l ualilt, II 1324, b 
Guaon Rio de, li 1034 b 
Guai dafvt, Cap 2*20, b , 
752 a , 11 240 b 
Gubbio it 30 a 
Gtubara il 694, b. 

Guedcl ii 1311 a 
Gurnet, 754 b 
Guemeni, li 1325 a 
Gueneterts il 1335 b 
Guernsey 949, b, u 9 0 b, 
Guevm or G verm, li 63, b 
Gugltomst 916, a 
Outdo Castel dt, ti 295, a 
Gmenne, 173 a. 

Gutguna, 250, a 
G«WMMSfa,il 1268, b. 
Gmpuxcoa, 346, b 
Quurvan, 89 b 
Gut sona, 627, b , il 1, b. 
Gutimez, 934, b 
Guigrad, 523, b 
Gutgrod. Cape, II. 1911, b. 
Game nek, 649, a. 

Gmmickle, li 1387 8 
Gumteek^Kkana, 1021, a. 
GsmiMUm, 11 lUl.b. 
Gundnk, 655, a. 

Qwfrmto, 374, b. 

Guntia, li 1310, b. 
QmUg,mM,a 
Qltntx, 1090, b. 
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Goto, ii. 506, a 
G mrgwm,ii* 989, a ; IL MO, b } 
IL 1017, b. 

Gwrftoy 79% b. 

Qurium, Mootes, IK, a. 
Gmrk. MG, a. 

G'aunto*. 1 106, a. 

G«rla, Id, b. 

Gama Longa, il. 871, b, 

Gurr<u7*i. 3% a. 

OVidiiir, ti. 1 IK, a* 

Hurt tana, II. 1330, a. 

GumlU Vrtui and Nova, 11. 
918, a. 

GusUmdti, 11. 1089, b. 

Gutar, ii. 927, b. 
Gmtl.i/tiMr.ii.mU 
G»*W-A>««r. iL 25% a. 
(/murrn, U . hi, a ; li. I A ; 
Gfommoamitac, ti. 4% a. 
Gfndea, tl 1309, a, 

Gydrgg. 3WI. b. 

Gypopolis, 424, a. 

Gyrish, it. 1245, b. 

Gyrton, or Gjrtoua, li. 1 170, 

a. 

Gjthium, ii. 1)2, b. 

Cijthune*, iL 915, b. 
(Miwito, 461, i) ii. 1330, b. 
Gym, ii. 277, b. 

liadadrimmon, 11. 299, a. 
Hadd/ngton, 923. a; ii. 504. 

b, 

li aagnfUm *M, b. 

Han/ttr-seluhk, ii. 4*8, a. 

I iamb* t, 6»/7, a. 

Hadji Tom GhhtrmL Ml, a. 
JHadramaut, 2A. a ; €»% b , 
it. 33*, a 

Hadna. it. 1»>7, a. 

Hadrian. ^quattid of f 
(Atbrnt) 2SM, b j 

Hairun, Arc h < Alhcrwi ). ; 
»%*. » 
lUdflanL Cirrus (Rome). 

tt. *4% b. i 

H«4rU»l, MaiioWosi or ; 
M»1 m (Uo*»«), ii *4%h. f 

IlftilrtinnfcDb*, IL 1 19* 1 . A ' 
HatVfenufo < litmK * ), it, aJS\ f 

a. 

IWnjmd im. 6W, a. 

Ilarmi K itrma, U. 117% a. \ 
Htmlmottua, It lliw, t. 
HaroumUe, ISO, b, j 

llaenm*, tt. 463, a ; H. 1177. 
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H^Jhr, W I, a. 

li. 4K, b 
Ha«*T, 1083. b 
Hagkia Sumrii, H. 116% I>- 
//<***> GoAra. f!. 1 W6. ». 
ifs |f*A* Karho, it. 197. a. 
JSsfftee Haro, it. 70S, a. 

Bpipkmmim, 7», b. 
HagAios GfWWliM, ll 3M.A 
/%MU NtkaUu*. 466, a, 
«WWc M. 4*% b. 
Hsqkto* Tt m tkmrw* 44% a, 
iikrtut , 1004, a. 

496, b, 

HaantUL 327, % 
j® a 
H urts, It. !♦*%% 
fbkws, 11. 46, a. 
tf a rtte ri, Ml, b» 

Mats, 1081. h 
Halae, it. 90% b» 

Hal** Arnold**. «7, b. 
tiataa AtuMln, 88% ft# 
JM% 3W,a. 

Hsiefwi.lt 94% a 
H ale*, 43% a 
Malta, tt. U7I. a. 
HattcMrnaiMHj*, 30% b 
Hate*, IftM, a, 
H«Heya%a.Mft,fe. 
Hnteyma, 4fiT* a 
flallroiM, 397, b, 

Hatton Chaster*. »f. »*5%b. 
Hates, 19% *| tum.a 
Haljcwv, IL 9*% &» tt, 
1161, b. 


HuIti. 490, b; 11. 65% b . 
Hamadtm, 320, b ; 799, b \ 
11.301. b. 

Hamah, 843, a. 

Hamamat , it. f«l,a. 
Hamamli Ghieut, ii. 404, A 
Hamath Zobah, 396, b. 
Hara&xobit, II. 916, b. 
Hamburg, ii 978, b. 

Ifami. 240. b. 

Jiamiz, 370, b. 

Hammam , *76, b. 

Ha m ma m e i-Berda, 170, a; 
it. 1199. b. 

Hammam~*l*Kuf, 11. 999, b. 
Hammam Garbos, 16% b. 
Hammam t'Knf, 1 6% b. 
Hammam Meriga, 163, b. 
Hammam MaktUm, tl. 1 199, 
b. * 

Ha m m a m Heskoutm, 170, a 
Hammam JVmm, 160, a. 
Hampshire, li. 951, a. 
Himdahur, ii. 508, a 
I t .nnibaJi*. Parra. 374, b. 
Iltinvtfx T, 006. a. 

Hamxahek, 0. *33, b. 

Hmmrh dhmma, ti. irtft, a 
liaauek-el-Khtma, it. 1 UM 
il.tran. 5*1 a. 

Hath nation, 579, b 
Hark trths, 51 5. a. 

HurJUmr, 593, b. 
itaruta, 399, b ; 413. b. 
tUrntarriia, 477. b. 
IUrm«*UA 1*7, a. 

H.irntoxcm, 58t*. b, 
flamiuia, 521, a. 

Harpa, 1081, a 
llar|UiM.i*, 4h. A 
IbrpD'titu., It. 1 178, A 
llarptnna. 831. a. 

Hartx Mount**, \W*l, h 

M..iUU‘,b: II. 961, b. 

Haikrta rrrrr. jft, M9, b. 
Haaroor, a 
lUtala, 353, a. 

Ilaaia, It. 1*8, {>. 
llaafara, It. 1 At**, a. 

Ifalrra, H DT, a. 

Harafu kap, t oa. . b. 

Ha*tUb, 0»*. a. 

Hanra ii 'Al, a 
Ham/ an, the, 1031. b 
Hamhrrgf U, J *. a, 
HauiU-mltctk, 115.3. b. 
Hum* i h mm, m 1 <1*, it. 
Hawk*. liUbd «if, b. l*tl. b- 
7/mrr nt fAterra.ii. 383, a 
ting, 49. jl 

Hausr**. b , tt 914, b. 
ibivKKfTocur, 124. b- 
Haumr, tk IIS'*, b. 
tlrhbmiow, il «*7, A 
Hr hr Met, 1^*3, h ; \t 717, b. 
Hatovwj li. 9*4, a 
H arair »tt). b. 

Hvvratc*. 7m, b. 
Hrratb»i.aaon. 17, a 
ttaratofinral. Ml, a. 
Maratoaijkin tRima), 11. 

Hrt*?\\ 1975, b. 

Hrdm at Hr aim. II. 180% a. 
Hrikn, 181 r b , »7t>, b 
Hattjlte 


_ >,41% A 
Hadnrfiot,. li i«W,b. 

H^sts, »6l,b t m f b. 

Heim, m, a. 

Mi, % 000. b. 
/**%?!.> it »G%b 
HWmr, (W, U.K%a 
H«V ni, U. flO. a. 

«7*b. 

i!w%bi H, W%tt» 

Hitttcraihffil, 14% e- _ 
HalteaatNitt, C mm (Mom% 
ii.SU.te _ t 
ffeJtacabsittA Timpb of, 
(Romal, % K% % 
HstetpoRA 8R, b $ 
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Hflleporus, 430, b. 

Hallodot, Portus, li. 117% a. 
HeimenA, 1 H3, b. 
tielurus, 450, b. 

Helvillura, tl. 1801, at tt. 
1317, b. 

Hrm Jipch, 71% a. 

Hemburg, ii 37% a. 

Hews, 894, b. 

Hmares, li. 1085, a. 
Hmlorhl, 57% aj 64% a \ tt. 
917, b 

Hen/p, 189, A 

HrpitaasuiA Temple of 
( A them), 99ft, b. 
Hepiiacstiattae, 198, b. 
Mapbamliaa, ii. 156, b. 
He|ttacoineiae, 461, b) U 

Hequaati, 933, a 
H eracles, tl, a ; il. 1998, b. 
Keractvla, lu, b ; 53, a i 934, 
b ; ANH, b ( 891, a( li. 36, b, 
li. 937, * , U. 1»75. I». 
Ileraclvian Prcanouiorj, 
Ibift, a. 

Hcradwopolu, 30, b. 
Hcraclrouf Nunw, 3% b. 
H«raclr», Ciiucb of, 434, b» 
Hrrarl^uei. 70% b. 
lU-rackixlea, ii. 384, a 
Mrraea, 193. a. 

Ilrraracts. 19% A 
llrrarum. 6*5, a *. ii. 91% A 
Herakte. IWxi, a 
Herat, iw*. a , 310, a. 
Hrcaiami*. it. 57*. b 
Hiranu. 1*7. b , tt 17% a. 
Ilerbamiw aTo. b. 
HrrbeiUammi, u. 1801, a 
tlarticaaua. it. 986, b; li ItfT, 
a. 

t linrliha, it 9*»7, a. 
j Herbiihnirra. H. 967, A 
! iu 1*7, b. 

i Harrulwi, Aft. li- \t<h. a 
( ivrruUa < lutes ( Home), l>. 
*33, a. 

I Hmulfl* Mtiurum (Rome), 
| it *3% b 

♦ HrrvuU'* Oltvarius ( flora). 
I ii. *13, b. 

llrrruSi’*, Pillar* of, 1034. a 
llrmil**. H«>uwt T«n|>t« of 
( H^rnr k ii. *13, b 
llvrrulrt S^llantu (Rome) 
f « **>. b, 

< IUkuIm. Temple of 

I ( fi'Uttrj, il *13, b. 

\ Hr tt ulvre VtOur ( Risne). 

; li A 26. b 

i Ilemti** Armor, 733. b. 
HncuO* InttiU. ti lit I, a, 
llrrrwlb latuuet** at Ll* 
burnt, Potlmt, W0. A 
itemite. Maftna Ar 
( Kora), U. 11% b. 
Hermit* Porto*, 11. 91 1, b. 
Itereimlrtae, tt. 54% A 
Hefrrna, 41% b. 

HenfuilA 167, A U. ISM, A 
Her/ find, 31% b. 

H«rtan Get* ( Athene), 968,% 
Merit*. 443, at 18% b. 
Mermaetiaa, ii, 777, b. 


Heum ,« dft % 

| Hmiu, It. &», a. 

Hetrkaltim, 431, a 

*0.k. 

Wo, 1031 b. 

He* roti, tt. 599. % 

Htce*U f ftt, b. 

4T7 ^ *» » 

! 0*« r « Sycamhnw. CO. a. 
H/erala, 897, a; ii, \m, t) 
Hterapetra, kasUL 

Htenuu*, 744, b. 

\HOres, Itlet a*, il, 597, a 
. «.«*.!• I U- IW.T ' 
HientcepU. 73% a. 
Hleromax, 929, b. 

Hteron, 424, b. 

Hurrtm, *M, A 
lliaru* Fluvtua, 911. a. 
HijrAerwO! 1*7% a 
HifiHSre. ^H.4K,a 
Htgmtrtt, *i lag* rfr/la, 
94H. a. 

Hiiskam, Ptsa.b. 

Hatok, ;w \ x. 

Hiimtmi, <*», b. 

" — ii. 41, a j m *('), 


HrtemtiP Komt« 8% 1% 
Hallaaoo, llt.bf 19% te 

[HetknHm, 7*7. te 

■" b. 


494, a ; tt.91% A 

liarmandu*. 184, b. 

Hermrt, U. 83% b j R*IM,b. 
Herman, Mount. >80, A 
Hirnnoutblf. 40, A 
llonaonifcite Nome, 4% A 
Hewopola, 10, A 
Hcrttwputtt* Nome, 19, % 
llen»n% 89% b. 

w. 899, A 
Harodlum, tt. 59% to. 
Meroopoit*, l%bi IJ4,te 
ttrfoopiftii Home. 1%% 
HerMluirt, 11. 999, a 
Htrgm IsM, 194, b. 

m } A 
HertrA, M08, % 
ten o m tt A tt, 8% a 
Ht* mt, 103,% 
H«eyNtw«% 783, b. 
I tevpertteim, 


Uimalapan Haagr, s 25, 1, 
Banamut, *»?>, a 
H imera, »l.9a\t ; fa,**.;, , 
Himgmri, itwt a 
HrmtLatan. li. 667, b. 
Huutm AtwA. MA, b , Vft, • , 
ii. 41. a. It. 16, a, 11. .V., 
a. 

Htmgul, ti. 121% a. 
Htfuf/arrt, U iSll.b. 
Ilippari*. ti. 'i*5, b. 
fltppAil, 211 k 
iltpj>rr»« »t«k, 4. a. 

Hlinn P) >iu., 1070. a , 11. 
454, a. 

Ilippo, ftS, a ; 525, b. 
Hippo DUrchriut. It |Xi w 4 
Hippo llegmt.CH.a; It. 4.'n, 

A 

fllppn ZarytUA n 
H!i*pocrru*'. ua*. b 
Hippocroidunt, J(*5, h. 
HiiifMKcira, 210, fcj 1 i.47,h 
tilpjiodaiMiafl Ag*'i < 

( Albeit*), 30*, a 
I fipliolytu*, loiub »i 
( A then*), *01. *- 
Htpponrmi* Smu*. l'7<\ * 
lltppoutan Gup, 447, b. 
Hlppooium. 444, a. 
Hi^o^bagl ttarniet'C. 11 

H^aai Scjthrtr. "• 

HippuroA tt. 109L *>■ 
Hippo*, *t »*> 
’Urm&makn, H. 4t», * , «■ 

fiSSfeVSSi: 

.BSSttftW 

j Hi**** Gharah, 4S», 
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ifiSSl imtt 
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gro^V*rl«,W.| 
of (Rome). U- /<#* li. 
819, «. 

Hnnosca, 807, a* . 

HoOtoomlee, 480, o. 
llopltUi 413, «• 

Houlitfft, 413. a. 

H oral tana. Pita (Rome), 11 

im , «. 

llnkrvt, ii. MW, b. 

Haribel, JOfll, a. 

Horltae. 983, b, 

jjurmara A, li. ASS, a, 
Hormuz, »• 471. a. 

Hot ntea, il. **<*7, a. 

Horreum, **3, a. 

Horta, WO, b. 

Hortftntluft. House ol 
( Homo), ti. 304, b* 
Htrtojum, Collli (Rome), 
l».H3l,b. 

J forum Zurhe, 187, a. 

Ihriiri, )i. 896, *. 
lloruK'in. i>7\ * , 6 < a. 
lingua, u. 812, a. 

Hottolrteh. If. f *\ b. 

Hostiha, il. 1287, b 
llmflia, Curia < R mie}* U. 
779. n 

Ilouat, U r,’7\ b 
llouat, tile tic. It. f C.J, b. 
Honk , H. 2*6, t» 

Hou*eSh*i?s, 420, a. 

I Inset leads. li. 1256, b. 

H > it, 778. a. 

Hu, 77 «, a. 

Huartc Araquil, 183, b 
Huexca, u. 38, a ; ii. 4‘»H, a 
Hwlra, li. 4*3, *. 

Hu, i. u. 1200. b. 

HntrU'S , 901, M. 
lluiiMifo, ii. 71. a. 

Humana, il. 1 HOT, iu 
Humber . 7, a , 489, b 
Hundu de Arrant ci Mrn- 
h,uL t, b 

7/kn< nrm£, It. 1738. h 
Hungat y, 743, b; ii. 541, a. 
Hhnmgen, 210, li. 
llunnum, u. 1S1M, b. 

Hume, it. 1318, a. 
Huntingdon, il. 1270, n. 
Hunts, .'>71, a. 

Hutahdsch. il. 1329, b. 
llUsban, 1003, a. 

Huy, 65ft t a 
Hy ampulla, il. fa*, b. 

Hjbla. U. 987. a. 

Jfybta Major, U. 9*7, a. 
llycrara, il. \m, b; U. 987, b. 
Hydata, 744, b. 

H)dra, 64, a ; ii. 987, a. 

{(**•«. 1101 . 

4 * 


Hyrlum, 167, a* 

Hyrlum or Hyrina, 496, a. 
Hyrmtua, 821, a- 
Hyrtacina, 70*. b. 

fHy uu*. il. 05a,b. , 


Hydt a bad, 210, a ; 1070,. 

« ; 47,aj 11. ^9, b. 
Hydramum, 706, b. 
lydraotea, 2ft, a; 001, b. 
Ifydruotum, 474, b. 

Hydras, 1 109, a. 

Hydrutia, 586, b. 

Hyjaethus, U. 202, b. 

gy ta, il. 203, * 

Hylea, 3, b. 

Hsrh-eaia. ii. 552, b. 

H.v as, 450, b. 

Hylica, 413, b. 

[Jypachaei, 62Q, b. 

Hypary ri«, 999, a. 

Hypatia, 831, b. 

! ypanta, 671, b. 

[Jypaia, li. U70, b. 

Hypatus, 414, a ; 1003, b. 

njSj^^b* ti. 69, b; il. 

S yp *?. r f mo, » «w. •* 

(Jyp«/Ao4Mio«, 11. 387. a. 
Hypaltanae, Aquae, li. 913 

Hypaue, 193. a. 

Hyrcana. 1109, a. 

&«• «4, a; 474, ^b. 

Hyrte, 64, a. 


Ja'f&tHi, 11. 297, b. 

Jabbok. 88V. b. 

JaM Jana, It 1336, a. 
Jabiauatz, U. 648. b ; ii. 
678, b 

Jabneel, il. 529, b. 

Jabruda, ii. 1076, fa, 

•fiibui, 69S, b. 
faca, li. 1, b. 

Jacca, ii. 1, be 
Jaci, Fuime di , ii M«, a 
Jadera, fa. 38, a. 
i ladls, 178, a. 
j ,/««*», 8tt, a. 

u.*bi, il. 986. b. 

J 'jfa, 470, b 3 11. 63, U. 
jqjfktctn, li. 387, a. 
jnhJirrnAm, b. 

Jatk, 746, b, 

JaUt, 1!. 106, it. 

Jatbus, 57 *, a 
Jtsina, It. 3, .t. 

Jalhxt, 338. it 
JtUouui, 7JK», a. 

Jaluva, li . h 
it tut, li. 7’3, b. 

! J ima, ii. 13-50, a. 

JamauiLae, ii. 2*4, a. 

JamboH. 750, a 
Jama, Cape, St., li 1161, a 
Jainnu, 396. 1) : il 6.12, a. 
Jamno or Jauma, 371, b. 
Jampnrina, 11 I a 
Jamuna, 973, h ; ti <A 1> 
Jawiir liagh. ii. 4*0, a 
J at paiitMiii. li 2y>, a. 

J.irn ' m 7**. b. 

Uni' ulum t ii. K40,b. 

J.ui.’Kali. 11. >3<>, a. 

J omit, 199, a 
hint’ a, 11 6 h 
lanuia, 323. a. 
lama Cunatms (Rome), li- 
824, b 

Jama Quadroons (Rome), 
ii M3, a. 

Janus, Temple of (Rome). 

11. 778, b i l». 832. b. 

J a pat 1 , or Jirpti, 11. 396, a. 
Japhia, it. 530, b. 
lapis, 323. a 
lapodes, 11 512, a. 
lapydes, li. 542, a. 

Jtirrow, ii. 243, a. 
lasii, ii. 542, a 
Jusk, C., 520. b ; 746, a. 
JauHtu. 11. A, a. 
laspli. 6%.6, b. 
lastae.lt. 943 b. 

Jasus, A19, a. 

Jatlirippa, il. 283, b. 
Jatinum. 475. b. 

Jafi«». ii. 872, b. 

Jata, ii. 2, b. 

Jara , 309. a; ii- !.«• 

135, a. 

Jatrur Dagk, 114, b. 
Jaxamatae, ii. 917. b. 
Jnxartae, ii. 943, b. 

Jaxartet, 188, b. 
lltera, 807, a. 

IberinpNe, il. 47, a. 

I61, il. 10, b. 

Ibrahim 129, b ; 1621 . 
a t 1030. b. 

ltinm, 60, a ; ii. 396, b i H 


iRa.il. 13s a. 

Idtmm. la 80S, a. 
rdomenta, ii, 237, a. 

Ulopume, 624, a. 

Idrae, ii.9ifi,b, 
Idrur^n-Derm, 31^, b, 

Idria, U. 129, a. 

Idubetia, Mt, 602, b.* 

Jean- Jean, li. 1288, b. 

Jrtu’tJ A jtim, ii. 253, b. 

Jrbcl Akdar, 7MLb. 

Jrbfi AUakt or Woki, 392, 4. 
b'frl Amour, 318. a. 

J bcFA&al, it. *76, b 
.H WAtiar**, 1U41&, b. 
i ' '• f Aur> ar, 342, b. 
b 6-v Harkah, 10M, a. 

■ t ih-rra, 348, b 
' ■'! ,1-Akru, 637, b. 

- m '[-a- Mini, 8, aj H. 298, a. 

''I'l-rs-Sut , It, 4W3, b 
' hUi Sktyrbi, 140, b. 
yfi btU-t.TurM, b. 
j J fat i'wndit, 397, a. 

J Jehu Hadrar, 817, b. 

\Jeb%l flauran, ii 1219, a. 

' 7 tb. i Jurjura , H97, a. 
b, t Khtyarah, il 1219, a. 

•eti ! A nn ux, 4« a. 

, t.'hri MtU stn, 317. b. 

. Jibt‘1 Mok-nttew, 181, b 
j Jebei Had 'ur, 11. 255, a. 
j.A bti Ounn&crts, 133, b. 
i Jt hi’l-Sitnam, 302, b. 

febel- Soudan, 253, li. 

1 Jcbt /- Ti dAi, 318, b. 

I Jrbt’l Trvzza, n. 256, b. 

I Ji-brl Zatont, *, a. 

Jtbiii, ii. 1075, b. 

Jedur , 982, b- 
t Jr ban, lit, h. 
j Ji'hudta, 11. teyti, b. 

{ Jckaimuoilar, 1 13, b. 
j Jilljon, 1002, a. 

1 J< bn poor , 454, b. 

J< turn, 454, b, 1)00, b. 
Jemtur’, El, ll. ) 1‘Hi, a. 

.Am Pan golu, ii. 1216, b- 
,h uibola , 11. 413, a. 

Jem kaU , 11 3*8, b. 

Jrnikut , 424 a. 

J. tun, ii. 887, !■ 

Jmnr, 855, a 
Jorabriga, ii. 220 a. 
Jeracovouni, 11. f«0>, a. 
Jcrbuh, 67, b ; 11. 329, a. 
Jericho, li. 530, a ; 532, b. 
Jerichu>, ii. 532, n. 

Icrm , 432, a. 

Jenahi, 11. 1050, b. 

Ji'i o'v, 949, b. 

Ji'tun, il. 471, a. 

56, a ; 11. 1317, b. 
,/espus, il. 1, b. 
Jezirat-cl-Arah , 174, a 
JeziTfh-Ihn-Omar, 400. a. 
Jen cel, 854. a i li. 530, b. 
Igtlgili, ii - 454, a. 
lgiigilis, 836, b; ii. 297, b. 
lgilium, 857, b. 

Igualeda, il. 1, b. 

Iguviitm, ii. 1317, a. 
iKy'llioueo, ii. 916, a. 

Jihun, 619. b. 

Jijelt, 336, b; Ii. 29, b ; ii 
297, b. 

JilgiUa, K>02. a. 

Jtgfxih, li 1336, b. 

Ijon, d. 232, b. 

Ikhman, lt'35, a. 
lksal, <H>8, l» 

// Castrllare, 150 a. 

Il hran Satso d' Italia, 15(>, 


lcarla, 338, b. 

Icarus, 364, b. 

Iceland, il. 1191, a. 

Ichana, ii. 087, a. 
lchihynpbagl, Ml, a ; 210, b i 
983, b ; ti. 241, a. 

Iclnni, 488, h. 

Ickbnra, it. 12, a. 
Ickltngham, 48H. 1). 

Ichthys, 817, b ; il. 093, b. 
IctU, 963, b. 


It I.agno , 630, a. 

Il Idtgo, 004, a. 

Il Piglto, 505. b. 

It Fatto, 1089, b. 
llargus, il. 1310, b. 
llano, S , ii. 1089, a. 
//rAr-Jfer, li. 67, b. 

Ildum, 807, «. 
llakun , ii* 1836 * 
llgun. It 600. b. 

Jteun or Ilghun, ii. 1248, b. 
i /W*,ii.l&l 0 ,a* 
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IHcL 668, b* 

JIHek, Sit, b. 

iHpa, 368, a. 

Ilipula, 867, fa, 
l tissue, loais. Temple on the 
(Atbriw), a. 

Histra, 11. 222, b. 

Ilium, 239, b; 766, a. 

Uklry, li. 473, b. 

Hb i, li. m,a. 
lhilwrns, 6t}5, b ; 6SS, a. 
JlJ.hct is, R. 1320, a. 

JUivra. Ii. 33, a. 

Hmrnit, 850, b. 
liar* ] 07i,a. 

Jh i :i;*, a, H. 911. b. 
liniu, 4HS, b; 1: lift, b. 

Itmif hara, it.VS «, 

Iimrui, 11. 46, a. 

I mirych, ii. 1336, a. 

Incite, 1065, b. 

Imeus. Mons, 156, b. 

Imrna, ii 1076, a. 
hmda, ytfl, b; ii 1287, a. 
hum, ii. 42, a. 
lions Pyrenaewt, ii. 42, b. 

In A lpe M.iritima, ii. 188, b. 
In- oght, 77b, b, 
t in, 11. 987, a; li. 1076, b. 

(lift* horlum, 705, b. 

Inachus, 2tN>, b. 

Jnada, ii. 1 195. b. 

Inarimc, 49, a 
hiatus, 705, b. 

InchtUa ll. 1327. b. 

Inchknth Island, ii. 1307, l>. 
im trio, 909, b. 

Indian Ocean , 174, b; ll. 

51, b; il. 857, a. 
lnjjr. Cape, ii. 1080, a. 
Indrapratnae, it. 47, a, 

Indus, 519, a. 

Indmtria, 11. 188, a. 

Inebuh , 5, a. 

I nek -bazar, 11. 252, a. 
ine»s.i, 6<l, b , 11. 987, a. 
lufmc/u. Capo drgli, ll. 2(V), 
b. 

Ingauni, ii. 187. a. 

Ingena, 7, a. 

Inget sherm, li. 43, a. 

Itua. 11. 46*, b. 

Jniada, ii. 1 195, b. 
luje Kant, 1025, b 
lnigi- Chill, 745, b. 

IrumakaU , ii 601, a. 
internum, 11. 1111, b. 
inn, 50, b. 

Inncrlochy, ii. 20A, a. 

Inndadt , 417, b. 

Inin, il. 268, a. 
lucpus, 759, b. 
bisani Montes, ii. 911, a. 
InshiUah, il. l.V27,b. 
Inspruck, ii. 1 266, a. 

Insula Tiber ma ,( Rome), 11. 
849. b. 

Insulae Diomedeae, 167, a. 

I nt -Sandt, ii. 870, a. 
Intemclii, H. 187, a. 

Irdrpeh, ii. 715, b. 
lutercatia, 250, b. 
luter duos Pontes (Rome), 
li. 840, b; ii.84‘», a. 
Interamna, ii. 628, b; 11. 667, 
b ; ii. 1317. a. 
Interamnium, 250, a. 
Interamnium FI a v him, 250, 

lutercatia, li. 1252, b. 
Intercisa, li. 1901, a. 
lnterocrea. 11. 1305, a 
imerpromlum, ii. x?9, b j 11 
1306, b. 

Intibill, 807. a. 

Inycum, 11. 986, b. & 
Joannina, 783, a ; 831, a. 
lobaccfai, ii. 278, a. 

Jobs res or Jomanes, 973, b. 
lot, li. 297. b, 

Iolcus, 1170, b. 

Jomanes, 480, b. 

1 omnium, il. 21*7, b. 
lonopolis, 5, a. 

Joppa, 470, b ; ii. 638, b. 
Jorak , 216, b. 

Jordan, the, 11. 619, a* 
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JoHms, IT % a. 

JorZ* % 163 . a 
J u m i w , VI, b. 

Jottarr, 777, a 

li. A 3 , b. 

Jorluiin, to 448 , a. 

Jorla Arboratori*. Tempi* 
of (Rome), II. Sift, to 


Jovii Lareoe, il. tffi, b. 
Joru Plrtort*, Are ( Rome] 
IL 770 , a 

Jtmrre or A«m, 1001 , b. 
Jperik, li. 1710 . a. 

• b. 


Ipnoc, II. > 03 , #u 
Jpaamimt, * 


4 , b{ 00 , b; IL 


S , if. 677, a. 

Husur. li. 64, a. 

648, b| U. 404, b. 
ftacau. H, HBL to 
/»*«*, to 4 M Lb. 
iwr. «l. * 86 # to 
/re, 3, bt It* MS b. 

Iran* >11, a 
Kranonu, 746 , a. 

I ram, 44 , a. 

/nnwh, to 477, a. 
IraumHtp, li- 4 fi, b ; 760 , b ; 

»».!*: It 1I7S, a. 

JrAM, IHI, a. 

/«4fb MB, a. 

/n 6 n< 439 , a ; ti 16 , 


InrooMUi, 303, b. 

II. IMA. to 
/J, M0, a. 

lrta. I UW, aj SL 1767 , b. 
Xria Flmia,Vl 4 ,b. 

Iri*, 117 , at K«,b. 
M II. lit* to 
Jrae.iL 10. to 
/rmrdB, 740.6; fM.b. 

6.46 b; toll®, A 
/rrM. to 711, a. 

/read, 607, a. 

It. Ml. a. 

Amr. to 6 L b. 

Stare*. M- 1310. b. 

Imaa. 44 z b 

ttterteka, W, b. 

/jftorw, i*. KIM. to 
tatouru*. it 06 ft, b. 
lace Ufbnmi, 4 * 8 . to 
Jar A<e, 464 , a. 

Uefaa. it. 4 * 0 . a. 

/Mirra. *73. b. 

Jtra, h. 67 . b, 

Zero, Lsfpf.tt. 647 , a 

iemlc, 6 ft, b. 


Itomantitt, 418 , a. 
laoodae, II. 017 . to 
Jeoumo/lL 1078 , a» 11 . 177 ft. 

Apofti. 781 , b. 

Inert a, U. 1877 , to 
Jaaa, 6 , b ; 570 , b ; IL 87 , a, 
lmachar, Tribe t>f, tt. a. 
luettoo, li. 048 . b ; U. 668 , to 
JuemooH, tl. M 3 , b. 
luorta. 813 . a. 
latua, 61 ft, a. 

I Here, li 74 , a. 

Utib, IL 387 , a 
Inane, ML, 660 . b. 

!« ton turn. Mi, a j 016 , a. 
I»irta % ii. 7 i.ft. 
iatron, 70 S, to 
Jtaauia, iL 97 , a. 

Italy, il. 74 , to 
Itaaua, 706 , to 
Itektmt ate, 1 Q 8 &, A 
Ithacetiae, 461 , a. 

Itbome, ii 341 , b, 11 . 1170 , 
Ithoria, 67 . A 
Icon, tt. 1170 , a 
ftooian Gate (Atheoa), 08 

fuitl, IL AM, a. 

Made, to 408 , b. 

Ilmret a, li. 1740 . a. 
/M-Zme/veia, II. 10. to 

, li . 1466. 1 

Arm 

A 


INDEX. 

Jupiter Cuatoa, Temple ofi 
(Bemr). «. 770 , a. 1 

Jupiter Dolieheuua (Rome), 
li. «l>, *. 


uStr,* 74.V 

Jaftatfr, It. *71. to 
»,W7, to 
Sate, IL 1719. b. 

M 4 re « TWMi. U.M 8 , a 
l«k it 664 , b. 

Salt ami sineb. Temple at 
(lUmeLIiTwtoa. ' 

law PainciA Tempi* of 
(Ranee). R. 81& b. 
bit Temple of (Rome), II. 
486 , A 

, (Rome), to 61% a 


latum, Mi., M, to 
iHtamheri^, m f a 

107 %. A 

Mk*m4eru*. 106; b I 616, a { 
u ftp. to 

JMer.6 466, bf IL tOM, It 

ftarfetfe* 


, 764 . A 

MftamftMftftie Wmeeto 98Rn* 
JMrab lfarirr, H. tt, a 
J aMr# II, «ML a 
laamAi^L 


laeaemiA 418, to 
Umk'&kb 

Jml* JUoao, II. 687 . b 
iMPl./'iiMPl.M. 
«l*to 

MtHTnmM w,*. 


J, 303 . 


f, ai), b. 

*. 771 , b ; li. 447 , to 
Jmrar, »l a 

Jmiatt, it. ftl 6 » a ; iL 833 . a. 
Judah, Tribe of. tt. M». b. 
JaHnimrg , 11 . ift, A 
Ivormu, A 101 . b. 
loo*, a 

Jdunarim, Virus ( Rome), li. 
m,a. 

IriA m> b. 

/rtw, 073 , a 
Jmiamtrtk, ti. !& 36 . a. 

Jolta. Aqua (Rome), i». ISO, 

Julia, Ruilka (Rome*. it. 
TOR a. 

JoRa Curia (Rome), U 71 b. 

Julia IJbyta, ftfiO, b. 

Julia Mania, Col., 74 *. a 
J ulia, Ponton* ( Keane), it. 
* 77 , b. 

Julia. Septa (Rome), iL 8 

A 

Julia* 8 ., tt 1360 , b. 

Jmbert or J&k*, tt 103, 1 
JullofceoA 4 T*, a ( 4 * 0 , b. 
JblaArka, '<«, b. 

Jeltobri«A MR to 

IttUdflUftflMl i if 6 *. 

j3!oSr.“ 

Juilumi Ctnueun , UHM 833, 
a ; IL 177 ft, b. 

J em, An run. 4 J 4 , to 
iJa— >■, 468,6 i 078 . 6 ; tL 66 »| 

JmmaritoR ftt.a tll W.b 
Jcmcarim Omm. tt ML a 
Juno laaetne, Loeaw <4 
(Rome). rt. W 6 *to 
lam Mamma, lempte 
MeL rt. no, A 
(ttmaji, 8 * 818 , 


a 
«* 

684, to 


*dn. Trnvte •» 

me), ft. 884 , to 
Swm <Ra»nc) t II 
, to 

jm j . Temple of y mifc to 

[JtmanM r W^ I 

JponM Mtw.mto ^ 
8 . li, m to W, 

totobt to 


of (R* me), to fPL a» , I 
Jupum C<m i w 8 ir JM6> 
tear (Romp?, to Wi. | 


Jupiter BUdtu (Rome), li. 
H10. a. 

Jupiter Fagutaha (Rome), 

IT 836, b. 

Jupiter Innmtor (Rome), li. 
ft 10, A 

ipiter Propueuator. Tin 
pie of (Rome), li. H04. a i 
Jupiter ftutar, Temple rtf 
(Rome), Ii.e04.at U. 888. 

Jupiter , Statue of (Room), 

tt. 770, a. 

Jupiter, Temple of (Rome), 
li. 811, a t 11, 94li, b. 

Jupiter Tonana, Temple of 
(Rome), It. 770, a. 

Jupiter Victor, Temple of 
(Rome), it * 04 , a 
Jupiter VlmiMlii, Attar of 
( Home). 11. (Oft, b. 

Jura, 10?), a. 
hm. 848, b ; IL 1387, to 
Jttrkup, 11. 400. to 
Jttttpira, ( 1 . m\ to 
Juaam 1W4, 484, b. 

it. 107ft, 
it M 73,i 

.... _ . «UL b| It 
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Jutumae, Aeatea (Rome), 11. 
83 ft. to 

Jtnrantm, 11 . 44 ft, a 
Jo*wta*,Te®pk' oi tonne ), 
U. 404, a ; tt. ftlft, to 
JeeM, 998. b. 

/eftaery, 443 , to 
I aloe, 4 M. a 
Uomati, m, b. 

Jpcar, tt. 11#, to 
to (4r*J«. ail, to 
. 77i. b. 


Juetmep oMA 83, b i it 73,' tv. 
JmHamd, 88V, b ; 


tom/r, li ioift, a 


£\. tt. MO. to 
flttft. I»i tiws, *; ti 
I la, b ; to 407 , b. 
.. Meft eew, t» 4 . a 
KadMb.iiun«a, «l, 438, b. 
Amftmftoft. U. ar. to 
Aeab AdN, 48 k, to 
Aaneamei, tt. Yd, a. 
AV-I 7 to to 
Aq8b, to 88, to 
JUWmftrr*. C4M, b. 
AoftreaKmi, l). laJto a 
AeACaupe, hft. a 
£** /fimr, to 1 147# a. 
Saywi, ft?L a 
AmpAo* »L IM4, b. 

JMor JW, 77*. to 


ot m rim k, 486, to 
admreSaftf.6H.to 
Rakmktri, tt. 84, A 
Jaft ew t , 784# a 
Xatoalatotobt 800. to 
AaftemuTto 817, b. 


IL 4li;to 

tt. 177ft, A 

J ehu ■on e, 16*8, to 

K*f~at»m~t}M, 16M, b 

asaratftwl 

uSS! mT« t**. na a 

fiilii,lW, B U.**Mfc 
S5mto .ito b| ftMLftl to 
1888# to 

fitori , 488, to 
Aoft mfoft eft.MR, a 
A«fMRMf4r.to408#to 

&SS^to 9 tfL bi MT,at 

• T **’ me,*. 

w,k 



JMwrfe. II. b. 

TO. ». 

AafaffftM. o. MH, b. 

Romero, 46, a. 

tt. M9< b. 

Komarima, M 0 , b. 
Aemcauk, li 718. a 
fwL IL lift, b 
KammHta, 18.6, tt .^, 4 . 
Aeonlf, ( W«4», b. 

tl. FfiiO, a 

Mtkra. tl. libs, a . 
AV», II. 1 \M. a 

or Lam, 611, h, 
Amm* m, * ; it ita, b. 
foutri, 11. *73, a. 

r y8 e> «r. tfti, a, m, 

IL 48ft. a 

XamafeA MO, a ; ftflS, a. 
Kamm. lift, a j ftitoa.Mi, 

b* 

Ladner, «f0. b. 
AomtM, W4, a 
A m, #8, b , 7*7, A 
Karnaugh 4«0 b. 

KamUmo*. 476# b. 
KamUMieret. 778, U. 
Kapomd *a, 437, b. 
RapMatfMA. C7. b. 
Kaprem#, |(> 3, b. 
Ka^mrma, »», a ; ii. M2. U. 
JCoro-fteyft. ii. fiW, b. 

Ron*. ftW. ti. ttV a. 

Rare JSLwrtmo. ii. 600, h 
A’oro Junw, M, « ; ft. 171, 

a ; li. A 

Kara forum, tl. 317. h. 
Kara IU*4a. M>. b. 

Kara fogk* <Hum%ki, U. 
414. A 

Rare Rape, 114, a 
R araRopa, Kl,a. 

Rare Su, 174,*; 319, * ; *77. 
a; *76, a; lit **, *1 to 8 
a ( tt. 108ft. b , 

Rare Su. or Kara Dhx Su, 
tt. I iftft, b. 

Rereftee. ii. OSft. b. 
Rnroftmto 80, a ; IL 171, * i 

RM&ar Rfatt, tt. 1231, b. 

1% Va*, 

‘ 11.614,6. 

18*4 ,1. 

>>• 

SNu 

nSRf,* 

•itriv"— 




KarOotista , il. 116, b. 
Knrek. 186, a i 7*1, a. 

K areolae, 11. 916, b. 

Karhex, 11. 1999, «. 

Aatffl Baghlar, ii. 289, i 
11. 333, b. 

Kanbdsehe, 424, a. 

Karitma , III, b i 429, a. 
Kanlena, River qf, 111. a. 
Karttxa, 886, a ; 1090, b. 
harkaa, 11. 529, b. 
karknr, <‘T“, a. 

Kmkenah, 461, a. Ml, b. 
Korku 600. b. 

Korkwiot 62 7, a. 

Karla, 410. a. 

Kaihch, M3, h. 

Karlonut , 804, b. 

Kar metis, 979, a. 
Kum-al-Mamsl, 920, b. 
Karnak , li. 1 1441, b. 
karnaka , 11. 494, a. 
karnchen, 522, b. 

Karpush, li. 497, a. 

Aar*, 613,6. ti. 9*6. a. 
Aar/iib, iL b. 
ktutrro. 466 b. 

Aar^nitf, Li. 226, b 
Karthituffr, 613 ^ 

A.rram, 366. 1>, *,1?. a; II, 
law. a: it. I0.v>, u. 

Kirul*s,l\ 644, h 
karvunaria, ti <vl8 t b 
kar writer, M3, b 
Karyonw, M. 916, b. 

Kurytlo, 656, b. 
hasahnak . ii. 64. b. 
kasrkgar, it 466, b; ii. 505, a. 
Kasrhmtr, 558, a ; 972, a ; IL 
41, b; ii. 509, a. 

Kaschntn, ii 654, a. 

Kashmir, 55a, a ; 973, a ; 11. 

41, b , ii 509,x 
Kash Ycuiju ii 1 232, h, 
Kasimirh it 6u6, b. 
kattmtffck, 815, a. 

Kasr, 359, b. 

Kiur Bourn Adjoulsah, tl. 
,1134. a. 

Kasr-Sqfran, 876, a. 
Knsr-Srrjan, 604, a. 

A anatuthra, 660. a 597, b . 
ii. 635, b 

Kassir-Atseite, ll. 973, b. 

Kass’r Mir. ii 398, a. 

Ounga, Ii. 413, a 
A^ar Faraun, il. 1324, h. 
Kustania, 505, a 
Kastanttxa, 738, a. 

A asteha, 647, a 
Ana/r/i ana, li. 42, b. 
Kosteloryxo, li. 817. a. 
Kusturta, 580, bj ii. 236, b 
0. 491, b. 

A«b-f, 19 b ; 128. b ; 760. 
b;847,b;U.l29.a ; U 352, 
b l 11. 639, b ; II. 676. b. 
A<ufrrt*a, 783, a j ll. 1232, b. 

«. 156 b. 

Katakolo, 817, b. 

A atakolo, C. <tf, tl. 593, b. 
£««ra, 321. b. 

Aoiam, 373. a. 

Aojoro Soo, 373, a 

11. 469, b. 

1WI * b * 237 ' 
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a; ll. 068, a 

ptuXT' 

4& b PaUta ' Akhaia * *»• 

K??™*!!**' 830 ‘ »* 
Ao^al/rt, 11. 400, b. 

35Tr- 1U 370, b; IS. 

#"■'0,821,1,: 
gss, 
fSMU 

sa&Mat: 
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Kavoma , ii. 1211, b. 

A'aao Xtoro, 504, b ; 871, b. 
Grom, 1070, b. 

A'rf'o. 708. a 

Kavo^PosWu, i( 328, a. 

K wo Slravro, 779, b. 
kawicat, SH, a; Ml. a. 
Kazan, U. 917, b. 

Kazan, Eastern, ti. i>17, b. 
kazdag, 976, b. 

Kckiteus, 043, a ; 721, a, 
Krbban Ma'drn, 754, b. 
Krdes, il. 104. a. 

Kede*h, ii. 530, b 
Krdut t 463, b. 

Kefalari, 418, a 
Kejatost, 1029, a. 

A 'JeLkvi, 484, a. 

A #, ii 976. a. 

Krfkm, 606, b. 

Krfi, 606, b. 

A eish, or Ken, 567, * 
Kasbm, 686, b. 

I Kckknet, 6*2, b. . 

1 Keloi-almOkerrah, 362, h. 
Ketberini, 121, a. 

KAejtna, 11, 409, a. 
Keienderi , 392, b. 

Krieukal, »I\ lx 
Krttiruan, (*31, b 
' Krilcn, 646, a 
Kellers, or Kelln, 617, a 
Keinet, KenneU, o> K-iul.J, 
1 482, b 

I Krivedan, 501, b. 

Atm A atir, 459, h. 

Kentakh, 486, a , a. 1338, b. 
K enter, ll. 551, a. 

Kemer Dagh, ti. 198, b , li, 
4»4, b. 

Kempten, 497, b. 

Kenath . ii. 1219, a 
Kmcheslcr, ii 246, a. 
Kendal, 653, b. 

Kcnmare Biver , ii 1C, b. 
Kmruusrrtn it 1070, a. 
Kcnuelbarh, 482, b. 

Kennel, 718, l>. 

Kent, 388, a ; 502, b. 

Kenlroe . 579, b. 

KepkaUtn, 201, a. 

AVuAiz Bumu, 753, b. 
Kepkr, 497. b. 

Kepte, it. 953, b. 

Kerak, 603, a ; ii. 105. a; ii. 

1101, a. 

Kerasonde, ii 589, b 
Keraiande Ada, ti COO, b. 
Krra-mnt, 197, b , it. 589, b. 
Kerantnl Ada , 197, b. 
Keratia. 332. b 
Kereh, 514, a : 068, a. 
Krrempr. 406. a ; 514, b. 
Krresoun, 590, a 
Kerhtn, 607, a. 

Kerka, ii. 421, b. 

Krrkrti, Ii 917, b. 

AcrAAdA, 612, a; 1021, b; 

ii. 1050, b. 

Kerman, 102, a 
Kennentcluk, 11. 411, b. 
Keronm, 607, b. 

Keraut, 116, a. 

Kertck, It. 545, b ; ii.UOO.b. 
Kerleslek . 592, b. 

Kertsck, tl.542,b, ii. 1109, b 
Kervasara, II. 192, b. 

AVarm, ll. 373, a. 
krthtik Dagh, li. 480, a. 

Keti Oak-boutuk, il. 1221, a. 
Keeker, 603, b. 

ICraroMHm, tl. 173, b. 

Kesri, 409, b. 

Kett t'-Skirin, 513, b. 

Kessei, 56), b. 

Ketumeh Dagh, II. 832, b. 
Keswick, Great, 932, a. 
Keupris, il. 1001, b. 

Keuzlar, 11. 32), b. 

i 138, a ; 594, 

b ; 11. 333, b. 

Khahs, Guif of, 67, b. 
Khobmr, 175, a. 188, a; 594, 
b; li. 333, b. 

Khadros, 502, b, 

Kkaitfh, il. 239, a; il. 889, b. 


I Khatfa, 52 i, b. 

KkaUki 18, b; 600, b. 
Khali, 821, b. 

A A mm, 240, h 
Khan Mmieh, 504, b. 

Khan qf Krevatu, 377, a 
J 555, a. 

1 Khania, 723, a. 

Khara, M., 556, b. 

Kkarexm , 498, b. 

Kharpui, SIS, U. 

Kburput Dawassi, :160. b 
«. 439, b. 

Khartomm, li. 330, a. 

’ Khirrati, 11. 380. b. 

I Kh tb Hutf, ii. 484, b. 

J <’ -lii./ir, 329, b ; >1. 6 JO, h. 
r- ' t;w. Serai, H. * , 

a f * '/*»»*, Bay ii 1 ji, h 
K 5a- ah it. 44v, a. 

, '.ttiaiez in, » 1', a. 

AAa*.’r, 454>. b. 
i K irdtu y) c\ 7, Vi. o, 

’ A h. f,\ n *2^t, a 
J K he It, Pott, itViH, a. 

J KhehdunKt, t^nj, b. 

* Khi'i.nut, n<i>, b. 
j »•' /mn, 113, b 
A 1 (j07, ’> 

Krtful/imiftia, 11 1 i» 

I Ki.tmaia, 591, a, toy, a. 

A hn>, 1 09, a. 

KAtrU’l.cl- iirrar, 988, b. 
Khletn utx 1 , (joe, b. 

Kkodjend , 102, b. 

A halo, ll. 101, .1. 

Khoman, 364, b. 

K honor, 871, .i 
Khonot, 64 , 4 t b. 

Kkoorukan, 781. a 
Khoos , 614, b. 

Kkorasan , V09, b; li. 274, a: 
H.42I..I 

Khar cus an, 1106, a. 
Khore-esseri, 1052, a. 
Khorkkhorhouutkh , Canton 
qf, 613, a. 

Khorsabad, ii. 438, a. 
Khorttalxt, 628, a. 

Khortus, it. 593, b. 

Khosia, 689, a. 

Kkotussa, 505, a 
Kkouraybah, it. V (3, b. 
Khtypa, 414, a. 

Kkudar, 723, b. 

Khulm, 364, a ; 365. a. 
Kkurbct-es-Sumrah. 1U72, a 
Kh tat stan, 628, a; 697, a. 
Khwaresmians, it. 1019, a. 
Ktapiche , 605, b. 

Kedeyre, 579, b. 

Kidras, or Kidros, 739, b. 
Kimgareh, 974, a. 

Kiev, ii. 916, a 
KUadhta, it 289, a. 

KiladHa . Port , 1058, a. 
Ktlau, tl 1017, a. 

KUidbahr , 642, a. 

Ki Umon, 499, a. 

Kilios, il. 1246, &. 

Kilis, li. 1075, b. 

Kilkenny . 429, b. 

KtlkM, 703, a. 

Kill, 986, a. 

KiU air, ii 101, b. 

Ktllala Bay, ii. 175, a. 
Ktnburun, it. 213, a. 

K inchart, 825, b. 

Kmderton , 654, b. 

i, 244, a j 686, a j 709, 
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Kingston, li. 667, a. 

KifUo, dr Ktnoglu , 625, b. 
Kinnclrd's Head, ii. 1084, b. 
Kinnisrin, 598, b. 

K 10 , 629, a. 

KJiUen, Mt II. 972, a. 
Kioptkeni, li. 1017, 0. 
Ktpula, 1070, b. 

Air-SAMr, 508, a. 

Kirnly, St. II. 556, a. 
ArfroSi. 627, a ;iL 1019, x 
Kirchenkacher.Bm, b. 
Kircudbright. 7 Si), a. 

Kirghn, it. 69. a. 

Kirghiz^ Kazaks, 746, b. 
Kirghiz Tartars , 85, a. 


Mrjatb-jearUn, 1L5S®, b. 
Kirk Hirsts, 128.lt 
iKirk-KiliHltt.il, 13*7, a. 
Kirkintilloch, |f . 193, ^ 
Kimusn, 520, b; 521, a ; 998, 
« ; ii. 365, b * U. 549, a. 
Kti-mamhak, 3(59, b. 
h trprh, 11 . 1195, h. 

Ktrpe Lnstan, 4 S3, t,. 

Kisamo Kasteli, (til, b, 

, Kwfi, ii. 1215, b. 

, \ KUlu»n il. 607, x 
j JTm./, Irmak, 1029, b. 
AM«tfn(£t H 34, a. 
j Kiss a to, b. 500, b. 
j h itsau Mt., lOOt',, h. 

* Kttf ernes, ii 108, a 
Kistnn. ti 46, bj 1.. 245, bz 
n 454, u, 

A'./, 730 a ; 745, b. 
kilttnt 3K5, b. 

Ar/r&, 629, .1; li. 681, h. 
Ktv.sia. 323, bj 356, b. 

A>* Umar, ii. 1^45, b. 

A rui-Dt na. it. 5, b. 

A/;// F.rmak, 4%, b. 

Aizi/ Koum, ii 5, b. 

Ozten, 117, a. 
Ki2il~rzen, 4H8, a. 
ktxlwian , ii. 318, a ; ii. 1054, 

Ktzltman, C., it. GC2, a. 

A lauscnburg, it. 1314, a. 
Klrnes, 6.14, a. 

Klenia, ii. 1126, a. 

A leph 'ho+limani, 325, b. 
Khmino , 821, b. 

Kltsa/t, 11. 384, a. 

Kliselt, Kir*!, a. 

Kltsura, Kff), b; ii. 197, b: ii. 

470, a ; ti 508, b. 

Anuoro, 199, b. 

Kodad, 641, b. 

Kodor , 24«, b. 

Kodsie-Tarla , ii. 1101, b. 
Koghthen, 049, a. 

Koh‘t- Baba, ti. 552, a. 

Kohik, ti. 5, b. 

Kotustug, 520, b. 

Kohth-n, it. . r S4, b. 

Koisou 89, l). 

Kokala , ll' 5, b. 

Kokh la, 11. 640, a. 

Koktnto, 22, b. 

Kokktna , ti. 687, a. 
Kokkmoplo, ii. 689, a. 
Koklobasht , 850, a. 

Kokora, 11. 317, b. 

Koln, 646, x 

Kolonnes , Cape, 331, a; ii, 
1047. b. 

Kolugha, ii. 506, a. 
Kolumbacz, it. 1230, b. 
Kolumbatz, ii. 449, a. 
Kolumbo, C , ii. 1161, a. 
Komis, 651, b. 

Konett, 601, b ; 9S9, a. 
Konfoda , ii. 256, a, 

Kama, 353, a. 

Konispoh , 873, a. 

Konilza, ii. 550, a. 

Koniych, li. )2 t a. 

Kong Mountains, li. 332, a. 
KorJcun, 1004, a. 
Kontokyneghi, 476. b. 
KonukUa, 730, a ; ii. 548, a. 
Koonik, it. 1333, a. 

Kop Tagh, 11. 373, b. 

Koraka, 694, a ; il. 357, a. 
Koraki, M., ii. 269, a. 

Koraku, 199, b. 

Korana, 11. 3, b. 

Kordqfan, 57, a ; tl. 241, b ; 
ii. 451, a. 


Korgkot, 693, b. 
Kontxa , 7" ‘ 


,755,b. 

Kom-el- Maghsal, U. 284, b. 
Koma, 362, b. 

Koroni, 940, a \ 647, a; 841, a. 
Koros, 989, b. 

Korti, 60, a ; il. 922, x 
Kosa Arabatskaia, 454, b. 
Kota Djarilgatch, 20, a. 
Kosa Tendra, 20, X. 

Koseir, 8i.b. 

Kotinas, it. 956. x 
Kotinas, St,, 806, b. 

4 3 
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B.b. 

Kbstendil, II. m, b. 
Kottondtfe, 657, a. 
K<*totac%, It 1310, a 
Jga ri lr w ia, ft. 917, b. 
Kotronet, 11. 1 133, a. 
Koiront, 197, a. 

Kotrom, if., il. 309, b. 

A 'eimmimt, fi. 1017, b. 

Kottft, 066, b. 

Kottkmoba, 11. 934, b. 

AW a, 966. b. 

Xoum-ri- A Amor, 81, b. 
Ktmm W* Ilaitam , ii. INI, b. 
Xtmm-Ombo*, 11. 483, a. 
Xotnufaai, 696, a. 
JCwwdwa, U. 41, b. 

Kour, 89, b. 

A'ffwiniMda, 999, a. 
JWcA*ijKL*i»A<j/.li. 1 19 b. 
KouitcFmk- TtacAekmelstke. 

H. G97, a. 

Kowetk, 609, a. 

A'umM. li.SM.a; II. 43H, a. 
Kraintmrg, li. IX), a. 

Kraio. "flu, a. 

AVflAtira, ti. 60, b. 
KremtdAt, 843, « 

K remain, il. 9*9. a. 

Am, (W, 493, b ; 638, a. 

A rm, 70S, a. 

Kriu-motopon, Prom., li. 
II 19, a. 

KromtM, tl. 1040. a. 

Anai, 668, tv 

A aAatrrpa*, 370, a ; 11. 1X33 ft 
Kmban, *M>, a . 687, b ; im 
bi il. 987. a , U. 1198. U 
Kmdrrmabu, li. 1091, b 
AVol, 363. b. 

AV .t»v.bi li. 1117, a. 

A '.mgmTmtk, Iftll.b. 

ALuM- 4 SmJk, 7. a. 

Kntk. 304. b 

A'ulA*. 730, a ; 11. Mm. a. 
Au/a.ti 636, h. 

A«uW - nrf Dammtm.. il. 
62&. k 

Kulakut, VJ6. a. 

1 32. a 

Xmiat Jbn 1«‘». a. 

AVd/, /Aa Ma tt*, <i. 03. b. 
A*A» Flauar, h. 27" b. 

* A'aHr-AacilM-Aai', 4il. t>. 
A'a^Lll. 683, a 
Ftmdaa, 643, a , » 3, b 
A'«Arn, li. 977. a. 
Xum-Frmt, 148, tv 

Xvaaa tt 68. a i II. 1 169. ft 
Airnaw. Fain A /tad •> nL ti 
13U, a. 

XMM*0w.nt,b;ii 34 .b 
Knmara*. 3fil b 
Knmaro, 1071, b. 

. Ii. »»)!), a. 
a, 319. b 
An43r«, *W>. a 
Ifwa ba, 36*. a * 364. b 4 

7M, a. 

KamjaA, U. It, a 
AWa^A, Sift b ; 1107, b. 
IAma. ii.0M.b~ 

JDw, JAMi $71. bi 7*7, b. 
Kur-ab, 737. ft 
KmrmM, It 47, bj ft. M», 

Xatrtat, 710, ft 
XariiiAM, 944, b ( 3*0. 6 $ 
611, a : #71, b. 

Xante, 916, ft 
Xnrgk M, H. 949. b- 
*lr|teaalHw, ft- *06. a 
KmrtoeAu H&, II- 460, ft 
Xmrirnmi-H-Mmky *94. ft 
Xarfe, ®4. a * ft. 3*7, a 
Xatraanl, 3*1,8$ 
JCarMa,M,a 
iT«Ml, ft, 1 134. b. 
X.*rl~agm t 464, a i I0M, a. 
Xortr MM, 11*1, a 

XMlKterl, 0M f b. 
furatent, 341, K 


JC«*fe3, 711. a 
AWor, It. 1990, ft 
AW //ttfta, 890, a 
AW, 160, a 

KuiahtyaA, 097, b ; 776, b. 
KutaU, 711, a. 

KuUAuian, 041, b. 

Ku0uk Kam-Su, 649, b. 
Kuuckuk Kotnaixtytk, il. 
536. a. 

Kuttckuk Meinder, 377, a. 
Kuttag , ii. 335, a. 
ANh^riM, U. 309. b. 
Kutumodkt, li. 889, b. 
Kurcfa, 11. 341, b. 

AW 7V^, IL 74. a 
AWuiih, 380, b. 

A uparuto, il 1084, ft 
Airra. 379, b. 

KyradAca. 973, b. 

Afwm, 987, a 


KmegtUdi.' AW, li. 104, ft 
97k 1. 

Aunab TV** 1 , 579. a. 


La BaAeta, 130, b. 

La Beammetie, 736. b. 

I. a Rraasc, ii. 643, b. 

La Cqfibreila. MVS. b. 

La CatUole. 107, ft 
La Lai era, 710. a. 

La Cara deit Agfa, 109, b. 
La CAai$e. 363, U. 

U 1 CitiadelU f, 648, b. 

La tirrfa, 803, a 
Iam Cokmna, ii. 103, a 
‘ l At Combe, 488, b 
j La Otrttmeila. Ml, 1 
‘ La < Vnrfta, 430. » 

Fa rowiitijrr, W, b 
/ a 11. 114, a 

| I.a For rata. 6. a 
Ln liitftda, 4W, b, 

/ a Lmde. 777 a 
Iam Ma mxA*, 708, ti 
La Sirtfuim 3 so. « 
LaFoila.il HO a, tl.TWS.ft 
La Pmba*. », b. 

/-« /L-femcA. IL 110. a 
Fa Hittta, 111, b. 

Fa Kora . It 113, b. It. 667 a 
' / a Asrra HI, a 
; La 7\tr^rfta, tl. 644. b. 

* /-a Tad A, 314. tv 

: la f file Atutrrrr, 613. a. 

/ « I liArau-up*', 44 v « 
s F.aara, 311. a . » 12*3. b 
1 L .4r*«3. »t. 47 ». a. 

• t.aSnria. It. 1»«. b. 
t l.atj*rut, it 101, b 

. UN«um, II 6*0, b 
I^Bbofmi, < 4Tuj*i , 4'<7. a 

L*b«Jt a*, ii Ifflr**. b. 

of UtuntAi II V%4. « 
LacaUaenufi. ti l»r*4, b 
Lacrdogna , 171, a, U. 8P6. b; 

b il£b a. 

IWadac. Uk a. 
URmliitttrfl» t CmututtU 
Julia 383, a. 

Laet«*. 684, b. 

Urn Finumw, or Pmo- 
rfo ( Homa), U. m, a, 
LteiakA, H. 30. a. 
f aAeakmg. ft. 117, a 
(w, h. isi v 

Fadikigtk. 11. 193, b. 
l^Miticrta, 19ft, Ik 
Lara, 733, b. 

Laamn, 903, b. 
tANirfgdM*, II, 313- b. 
Umm, Aftuar, ton, b. 
i*fM, ft. 3P3, a 
Laf*M«ff,tk 
Lmgm t 4$A, a. 

Lagow Stott*. IL 460.0, 

Lajgp tTAwfrm. A"W» *. 

/afp /An, 4*7, h. 

8/ J/tew, *1. 3 
(Ayr * Hk b. 

ft*V*t «* v 

Ly«*0arte, ***.•. 

rw^a,*. 

lMgmiMi, m Lajpaaw, an* 

a 

Aafoi Atm, b« 


Lagous, U. 198, a. 

Lo3», ii. 144. b. 

ZWrr, ft. 909, b. 

Lall, 609, b. 
iMiut, ii. 146, b. 

Lakftta, II. 1 16, b. 

Lamar, 617. b. 

Lama*, or Laimao, II. 1 19, a 
Lama to, 430, a ; 1070, b : II. 
117. b. 

Lambadk , tl. 1 1 10, b. 
Lambaeaa, II. 433, a 
Lombardo, 11. 63, b. 

La mb ay island, li. 199, b. 
Lambtri , ft. 717, a. 
Lambrrtw. 804. b. 

Lambro, II. 1 17, a 
Laroctlum, 4A|. a 
Lament*. <30, a ; 1070, b : 

li. 117, b. • 

Lamia, ii. 1170, a 
Lamiani, Horti (Kama), IL 
816, a 

Larnfnium, 390, a 
l Atm ham, 36 1, b 
l-amorikm, 331, a. 
Lam/ardWMa, ll. 90A, a * 
Latoptra, 331, a. 

F.amtakt, ii. 1 19, a 
Utuui, 617, b. 

Lanark, 730, a * 1090. b. 
Lancaadrr, ft. ft>4 f b, 
l-auc«, 330, b. 
lAmckesier, 6)0. b ; 830, b. 
J^attctama, i Vi, a ; 916, *. 
laiiruti, '449. h 
I*andrvmr. il. 1 ill. b. 

Land * LnA, &*>, a , *>63, b. 
t Landtot, 738. b. 

1 F -amgaetkta , il 1743, a. 

1 Uiift U, 634 a. 

| I anfUttv 744, b 
I ! -aujr'tbnga, 1. HXk, b. 
Nofon, 17, a. 
l,angrft, 134, b. 
tAmsarate Am Oara, li.» 
67*«. h 

J.anxarotr, S*V,, b. 

I.amnnri4<r, tl. 67 a, i>. 
taj. It. 1U0, U. ) 

i.arK tie Lartta, 11. 14**, a { 
Lv* altera 239. a. 1 

l-aucttcvia, Srabloaa, ft. 1076, j 

l Atone* a , 612, K I 

l-apafthua, it. 1 170, a. i 

1-apHthu*. 730, k j 

Laphy*tkim, W AV a i 

IjaplHtti, li. 187. b. i 

Lapin Maoabu ( Kamr), IL‘ 
vjo t3, 

Lapttt'a*. 817, b- 
/ tf/artp. or Lapia, 730, a; 

it. 1 93. 

U|v('*. or Umpi, 703, b. 
Lar, 1«». h , ft. 7H, a 
LaraeAe, II. I i*t\ a. 
/Waft, b. 1*8, «, 
i-aranda Aon. I*{ 617, b ; It. 
ttk, a 

/Wh, il m. b. 

Lamda, tl. 116. a. 

Lama Ptmariai, Tompte oil 
the (Kamo), ft. 833, b. 


U^irl, 583, a 
Lateranl, Palaca a r tv 
(Roma) 11. 8|< b. thc 
Lathon, 733, b. 

Laitemo, 474. b. 

Ujjjrt*. HUI (B«„. „ 

! L rcvt Port * <nomr> ' " 

Lata, 486, a. 

; Latoblei, ft. 541, a. 
I-atapoU*, 46, a 
Lntrta, 886. a. 

Latnata, 666, a. 

LoMtfn*. 11. m, a 
L***m**rf t il. 107, a. 
Laaen ao, 867. a 

L i. , rSf. b : ^ ,R ^ 

Larerua, ft. 16, a 
l-*»ioU*«», 607, b. 


/4»r*8tm, ft. 193, k 
ft. IftMy a 
tyrant. I*. 47. a 
/.«rtM rm Ate, ft. tftM*. 
tortiw*, 

IW fL»078,a t ft. 1170, 
• i ft. 1990, a 
Wm 390, b. 

Lariata 14. a 
tatmakl, 3*6, a 
lAtemka, ftftk b. 

Ununn, II. 1 15. b- 
Lorolum, ft. 1317, b. 
Urraga, ft. 1103, b. 

Larmn Bm&Mvm, Vkm 
(Homo), ». *41, a 
UrfMoa, ft, ML Ik 
t-affvtatt*, tint, ft. 

La*, il. 113,0. 

Im» rmmtd* Ctqmm 

b* 

Luftn, 33I, a 
1, ft. lilt, a 


1 atm one, a. 

LaumHIum, U 1387. b p j], 
lftvi, a 
Laura, n, a. 

Laurwum, ft. 448, a. 
Lauretta 74 8, a 
Lawtvnmi < Rome), h tin , 
Lanty. 11 I4»,b. 

Lmu*,;! 300, b: 

M«1» IWjwia il. 19^7, S 
/oAi.MMw. ft. 160, H. 
Lauirrbnrm, tea, b. 
LautoJoe (Bawr), ii. % t , 
l-juuumia#> t Hoiarj, it >1 1. 
Ltvtur. b. 

Lajmrw, u. 1313, h 
Laybdet. 48, *: It. 4*:i. b, 
l»- 4M.b 
i-Ui. 643, a 
LauAAr.il 1 5|. a. 

I a lUmJa, tl, |GM. a 
Ia t amrt 9H. b. 

F.r Last. Ur, 563, a. 
le Ltumte. ‘>116, a 
l a i alutute, 3tti, a. 

I a F«», b. 

I A iia ‘Mli. a. 

Fa iiaiaxxA, tl. 1392. b. 

Fa tirade. 30. a. 

Ia lirotte a Mare. 71'). a , »i 
63a. b. 

Le M jete, 137. »■ 

I r Vmreilt, It. #» <7, a 
F.rban, tl. IM, b 
lAhamm, kt , ||. 173. a 
FaMo, ii. 162. a. 

1 A tK'tl , "I*, b. 

/Abrtfa.i I m, b. 
lo>buni. 1.13, a. 

I Acre, Hi. ■ ; li 216, b- 
Fsck, 340. b ; 11. I«i. b 
l**Ae, U. m. b. 
lAdUi, li. 1391, b. 

b. 

lAckkam, It. 1375, b. 
Ixiicariaram. tub* 
(Horn*), U. 843, a 
lAedmrt, 11. HA •• 

/W «. I3k»>* 
f-adMi, 11. 8WU b. 

U4u», ft. *n, a. 

F jeer mm, ft. 147, k 
Lefka^ ITVa 
L0U, or h 4 

Sir, 406V»i 97,1 *• 

Ltfltfmo, MK Jj- 
£3»«iaU.m,b. 
X^fca3ll,a. 
L8/l3rrtmaH : , 0W> 
iZtbtw^KkorL ««> »• 

A^lro, II. 171. a 


11 

3si--4*v^ 

wsDar" 

lotmoue. ft. Hw 1, 



LHnttrardine, w, »• 
I^psydrium, 826. b. 

Leipzig, il. 217, b. 

LeStJnia, li. 414, a 
Lelantum, 87 1 , 0 . 

LelajrM. 9, b. 

i£2»W.U. 155. h» 

Lemavi, 933, a. 

Lrmte.il. 117, b. 

Lemetu % li. 1375.*. 

Letnmc , ifcml, U. 165, b. 
LemorleM, 178, a i 819, b. 
Lemla, IL 161. b. 

Lruaeum (-Athens), 300, b. 
Lentdki. 789, cl 
l^mtla, it. 449, a. 

Lent, IL 

LmlMM. 138,4; il 987, a 
l.eodkoro , h. 306, b. 

Leon, 260, b I b. 168, b ; 11 
1105, b. 

JSiMardo, Fiume dt S. , »i- 
986, a; 11. 1130, b 
Leondari, ti, 178, b ; il. 254. 
b. 

J.enne, Cartel, il. 1041. a. 
L'one, Mimic, il. rJx»>, a , 11. 
1296, a. 

J.ametsa, 6, a. 

Iconic*. 807, t>. 

J^ootes. il. 006 b. 

L^ontml, il 1*87 , a 
LeOlltlUID, 14, h 
U-outopoUs, 4? b 
l^ontopolite Wohm*, 39, h. 
l//‘(i|)uc, 413, b. 

1 c panto, t». 402, b. 
l.epanto, Gulf qf, 678, b 
Iepe, n. 118, a. 

Lrpc di Honda, li. 33, a. 

Lop reuni, H2I, b. 

Lrpjtna, 812, b. 

Leptu, t»8, a. 

J-eptl« Magna, IL 1081, a. 
Ler, 933. b. 

Lend, li. 1K8, a. 

Lerida, il 31, b. 

Linns, ii. 163, a. 

Lenssae, 53, a. 

Leros, 4H\, .< 

Leras, ii. 164, a. 

Let ChaberUs Nonioison , 
*92, a. 

Lem, li l, b; 11.918, a. 
Lesch, U. 197,4. 
lifter, ii. 167, 4 
Lesgki, li. 163. b. 

Lcshkerreh, 338, 4. 

Lesina, li. 37, a ; 11. 689, b. 
Lrgina, Logo dt, 167, a , 454, 
a. 

Letter Zab , 509. b 
Lc.itanae, Aquae, li. 1196, a. 
Lesta, Monte dt, it. 197. b. 
Let**. ii. 384, a. 
f^topolite Nome, 39, b, 
Letrini, 821, a. 

Lett, chany , ii, 167, b. 
want or Titan, Visit, du 
it. 1037, a. 

Lnmnitna Vat, IL 161, a. 
Levanzo, 33, a ; 466, a. 
feuca, 474, b. 
feuea, li. 167, b. 
wica, Capodi, 474, b. 

Capo Sta Maria di, 
“• 4, b, 

L^ucae, 406, b. 

Let tea*. 4, at 10, a, 

Leucasia, IL 842, a. 
Laucaaium, 193, a. 

Leucate, J Vtama de , ii. 
1033, a. 

Leucataa, li. 168, b. 
feoce, 30^,486. a. 

L*uce Cam, H. 2&8, a. 
Leuclmme, 66B, b. 

fe» c ?. uu ’ 495lb ’ 

f rttconia, 4LI71, a. 
pucopetra.447, a. 

uS JVK » * **• al °. * i 

Laucoiyr|,U. 6&8Jt>. 
Leuctra, 199, bil 112, fc 
Leuctrum, 17, a. 


INDEX. 


Lcvctzova, 708, b. 
LevittM, 823, a. 

Levktt, ii. 168, a. 

Leuni, ii. 1310, b. 
Levoni, ii. 927, a. 
Leyden, 646, a. 

Leynas, 655, a. 
rLeyUms'one, 794, b. 

1 Leyva, S 47, a. 

Lea, 11. 153, a; ii. 977, a. 
Lexma, 583, a ; il. 174, b 
Li Briout, IL 74, a. 

Li GaUt, 495, b. 


Libana, 683, a. 

Libarium, IL 188, b 
l/ibama, ii. 188. a. 
Liharnum. IL 1296,b. 

Ubw UHlliWi. Tempi? » 

(R.meUL 816, b 
Ubertaa, Temple o'. : Kon. 

IL 61 1, a. 

Llblfosta, 683, a. 
LlbUioensi*, Porta (k 
U. 767, a. 

Lttooiua, U. 16, a 
Hibrtrhom, 1024, a. 
Libmtca, 934, b. 

Libya, Lake, 11. JOhi . a. 
Libyarchae, ii. 27* *. 

L tenia, 805. a 
Ucaiil, ii. 1310, b. 
Lwhianu, itdb, b- 
Licettza, 774, a 
Ltcnml, 6<M b 


IJpari, 51, a 1 11. 194, b. 
Lipari Islands, 61 , a. 

wT’b 414 ' bs m ' •* "■ 

Lipptprwget il. 1 1 33, b. 

Lin so. 30. a ; H. 161 , b. 
LtpsokutaU, 11 *7*, 
Uquentia, ii. 1275, a. 

Li*baa, ii. 474, a. 

Lisbon, it 474, a. 

Lisieux, 429, a; 11. 173, a 
li. 449. b. 

Llaaa.tt.LbfH. 37. a. 
L#««, U.fika; 1L37 a, 
Lumm-ct-Kakpe, ii. 941, a. 
Lute, U, 167, a. 

Lissus, 705, b ; 748, a. 

Llata, 6, b, 

’ .liana 61 Wa, 417, a. 

I Many, li. 1&8, k 
i.b«ma Paku,493,&, b. 
Lirprnua. 49fi, a. 

Lrthadku. 871, a ; 583, b. 
Lithmv *! 65a, b, 
I.t/buaniu, ii 30, a. 
l.UtiAhaio, H27, b ; ii 174, b 
i*. 479, b , ii. 630, a. 
Littncnu, 1 11, a. 

Lrttle AUai , 138, a 
Littlcborough 11 948, a 
/ title Chesters, 11 1256, b 
. Liiubtum. ii. iriK, a. 

Ltvadhi, 413, b , il 516, a 
I 11. a. 

I.t-uitkta, li. 1M, a 


I.ntutia, Sta Man 1 61, .1 { J.tv, ikostta, 706, a. 


Ltrogas, ft- is de, u .">5, !■ 
Lutua, Tuwa della ;* 71. 

b ; ii. W2. a. 

Ltcosa , Punt a dt, ii 210. a ; 
1I.5H, b. 

Liruc. 340, b; II. 1310, b. 
Lide, 619. a. 

Liegmtz, ii. 215, a. 

Ltetiz, li. 2JI3, a. 

Ltenna, h 58'*, b 
I tetzen, 9‘J‘J, b 
Lxffp, li 16. a. 

Ligagnan, 4t>5, b. 

Ligea, 451, a 
Ligtudiu, li. 1298. b. 

Ltgor, ii. 1334, a. 

Lllaea, ii. 604, b. 

Ltlbourn , ii. 12J2, b. 

LtUe Belt, il. 460, b. 
LtUebonne , 429, a ; 440, b. 

1 tin a, 583. a ; 933, a. 
lama, Ponte de, 931, a 
Limaea. 583, a. 
i.tttum Matin, ii. 471, a. 
Limasol , Old, 118, b ; 730. u. 
Ltrrslmrg. 799. a. 

Ltmene, 474, b. 

Litnenta, 730, a. 

Ltmenta, ii. 671, a. 

Limta, 934, a. 

Limiai, 933, a. 

Liinici, 933, a. 

Ltmna, 11. 191, a. 

Lirouae, ii. 845, b. 

Limn.ie ( Athene), 303, a. 
Limnaea, 10, t> ; u 1170, a. 
Limni, 31, a; 32, b. 

Limoges, 341, b ; ii. 167, ft- 
LI mou, 496, b. 

IJmosa, ii. 716, b. 

Limousin, IL 167, a. 
Liroyrica. il. 47, a. 

Lmares, il. 1001, a. 

Lincoln, 442, a; ii. 193, b. 
Lincolnshire, 902. b. 
Lindau, IL 1116, b. 

Lindas, li. 193, b. 

Undum, 442, a. 

Ltuduc, II. 713, b. 
Linlithgow, 750, a. 

Lmstoc Castle, 11. 473, a. 
Unx, 11. 157, b. 

Lsogesi, 338, b. 

Lion, Gotfc du, 971, a. 
Leonardo, Fiume, 8. 1069, 

Lionda, Puntadi, li. 157,b. 
Liosdi, It. 494, a. 

Ltopesi, li. 1213, a, 

Liotia, 330, b. 

Li para, 81, a. 


Linnnsiti *, 72H, a 
Ltranths, ii. 470. a 
ljubwje , 1003, b. 

Ltven-dael, il. 167, b 
Ltvenza, 11 . 196, a , li. 1275, 
a. 

Liriar. Turticus (Rome), 
u. *>27, b. 

Ltvcrno, il. 175, b; ii. 1296, 

a. 

Lwron. ii. 175, a. 

Lirurt, ii 533, b. 

Lixus, 826, a ; ii. 298, a ; ii. 

297, b, ii. 452, b ; U.50I, b 
Lizard , 750, a. 

Liztcr, St., 656, b. 

Uriels, 744, b. 

1 .Ian-dewy brevv 11. 213, b. 
Uobregat , Z'.\ D ; 11 . 857, a 
Uobrcgat htenor, GdO, a. 

Lo Cantaro, 82, a. 

Lobera, il. 964, b. 
iAhetum, il. 198, b. 

Locano , 450, b. 

Loch Corrib . 345, a. 
Locobtiga, 250, a. 

Locnu, 691, a. 

Lorierr, 654, b; it. 221, b. 
Lodi yecchio, II. 150, a; il. 
1287, a. 

Logatecz , 11. 204, b. 

Logrono, 394, a ; ii. 1259, a. 
lA>hr, ii 199, a. 

Loire, li. 182, b. 

Lombardy, li. 700, a. 
LomeUo, 11. 146, b ; li. 1287, 
b ; ii. 1288. a. 

Lomond, Loch, 11. 1252, b. 
Long Island, ii. 1075, b. 
I^ncio, II 1, a. 

Lonciura, 11. 448, a. 
Londagho, 11. 1288, a* 
London, ii. 203, b. 

Longlield, ii. 1253, b. 
Longholm, li. 1231, a. 

Longa , 634, a. 

Longos, 697, b : 11.1015, a* 
Longovardko, il. 342, b. 
Longui, li. 718, b. 

Lophts, 413, a. 

Lor bus, ii. 125, b. 

Lorca, 816, a. 

Lore*, il 148, b; U.1ML *. 
Lorenzo Qmamme ,8, 886, a. 
Lorenzo, Sterra dr, 11. 14, a. 
Lorium, li. 1296, a. 

Los Santos , il. 964, a. 

Lottie, IL 206* a. 

Lostwilhisl , ii. 1331, a< 

Lot, 464, a. 

Lot , the , ii. 474, b. 
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Loth, IL AM, a* 

Lntophag*, tt. 1081, a. 
Loucopibra, 730, a. 
Lousstathhemi, IL 205, b. 
Lora, IL 88, a. 

Lotire , 880, a. 

J.otdre, Mont, ii. 166, b. 
Luanci, 933, a. 

Lubaeol, 933, a. 

LUbcoM, 11. 276, b. 

Luc, 488, b. 

Luca, il. 1296, b. 
i t’canaa, 450, b. 

Lucae de Barrameda, 798, b. 

/ ucjr la Mayor, 186, a. 

L ucca, il. ^6, a ; ii. 1286 
h 

r -Cfonees, f'allatci, 932, b. 

I.u« eutuui, '.55, b. 

Lucera, IL 210, b. 

Lurem, 167, a. 

Lucia, Fiume di Sarnia, U 
304. a. 

Lua V or Luriol, IL 206, a. 
Luco, ii. 212, b 
Luco Donnani, 110, a 
I ucretilis, Mons, 156, a. 

/ uenno, Logo, ii 2) 2, a. 
Lucuilus, Gard >ns of 
'Home;, ii 832, a. 

Lucus, 934, b. 

Lucus Angitiae, ii. 282, a. 
Lucus Asturum, 250, b. 

Lucus August!, 226, a: 
9.14, b. 

Lucus Bormani, ii. 188, h. 
I.uibow, 428, b. 

Ludus Magnus (Rome), ii. 
82H. a. 

Ludus Matutinus ct G.ilh- 
uio (Rome), ii. 819, a. 

Lvjer Su, 755, b. 

Lugduimm, 646, a. 
Lugdunum Convenarum, 
389, a. 

Lug nemo, 417, b. 

Lugo, 931, b ; n. 213, a ; ii. 

I.iigudonec, li. 912, a. 

Luki, 737, a. 

Luitsi, 139, b. 

I uku, 201, a ; 726, b. . 

I.umone, 110, a. 

L unonein, ii. 188, b. 

Luna, ii. 188, b ; ii. 1296. a. 
Luna, Temple of (Home), 
ii. 811, a: ii. 816, a; il. 
1296, a. 

Luuanum, ii. 115, bw 
LUnebutg , ii. 173, a. 

Lwtgo Sardo, ii. 911, a, b. 
Lutigo Sardo, Porto dt, ii. 

1 2U0, a 
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, M<*diianui, il. 1275, a. 

‘ Meuuacus Minor, n. 1275, a. 
Meduh, 173, a. 

• Menus , Lucits (Rome), ii. 

! 826. h. 

! Mejjabxri. 58, a. 
Migalo-kastion, 160, b , ’• 
2fi 6. a. 

Mega to Potnmo, 323. a ; n. 
2K9, b ; ii. ,vk . a. 

Megalimest, ii. 3H r >, b. 
Mrgantti. li 1091-, b. 

Megan turn, 13, b. 

Megalia, ii. 317, a. 

Megan# or Meg.iln, 4' J 5, b. 
Mt gartshuxztt , li. 2M, b. 
Meguido, ii. 630, b 
Megisba, L.. h. 1093. b. 
.liegwtm, ii. 717, a 
Mrgne , 560, b ; 11. 244, a. 
Mehadta, 744, b. 
Mchatet-el~Ha » 197. a. 
Mihedtah, 376 a 
Mejafurktn, il. 1208, a. 
Mrjdel, ii. 245, b. 

Mejcrdah, 31 H, a; 370, b; 
371, b. 

Meilirhiis, 13 b. 

Median, Cfu./eau, ii. 302, b 
i nOer, 11 2*3, a 
Me, net Borja, 1050, a. 
Meioms, 729, a 
Mar agues, 169, b. 

.WtwJ i. M22, b. 

Masscn, il. 217, b. 
Slckaberab, li. 307, a. 

Mckka, 757, a. 

Mekka or Mecca , li. 239, a. 
Mekran, 982, b. 

Melada , ii. 37, a. 

Melae, ii. 896, b. 

Melaena, 609, b. 

Mela* rut, Kara Bumu, n. 

357, a. 

Melaenac, 325, b ; il 
1158, a; ii. HOI. a. 
Melaeneae, 193, a. 
Melanclilaeni, 643, a ; it. 
917, b. 

Melon aria, 192, b. 

Melnnlppeia, 606, b. 

Melonkavi, 685. a. 
Melanthius, ii. 658; h- 
Melas 413, a; 6W, Si t>- 
986, a; U.1177, 
b; 11. 1218, b. 

Meloseerd, ii* 285, b* 
Mstasfo, ii. 386, s ; ii, 559, b 
Melesgri, ForUcus (Rome), 

Mckniko, ». «*» J* 
Meletlrmak, li. 3L8,b. 
Melfa, ii- 32^1 «■ 

Mcffort, Loch , U, 205, a. 


il. 
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Melfboea, ti. 1170, a, b. 
Melidhoni , li. 1086, b. 
Melilah, ft. 298, a. 

Meltlla, il. 868, b. 
MHiMiiirgis, ii. 936, b. 
Meltawgus, ii. 336, b; 

*i. 322, b. 

Meliu. 11. 87, a. 

'telitaea, ti 1 170, a. 

Melirti, 9, b ; 325, a ; ii. 
901, b. 

Melite (Alhem.), 301, b. 
Meliteium, 66?l, b. 

Melireue, 507, b. 

'iehiian Gate (Athens), 
b. 

Mete eh Choi, 393, a. 

Met u. 817, 

Mti/at/, 370, 1 . 

Mr fleck, ii. 537. b. 

Mellisurgis, ii. 384, a. 

'detune, Monte , it. 629, a ; li. 

645, h, II 1110 f b. 

Metoria, 857. b. 

M**i|>hes, )i. I'd*, b 
Mel) a, 817, b, 3l >, b. 

U t tun, il. 322, b. 

Mi met, n. 917, a. 

Memnones, 60, a. 

Memphite Nome, 39, b. 
Mrnaeoum, 11.987, a. 
Menapia, 365, h; ii. 16, a. 
Menapit, ii. 16, a 
M eiuwgat-Su , ii. 319, a. 
Mende, 135, a 

Mendeh, 322, a ; 1021, b ; il. 
149, a. 

Mendere-Su, ii. 926, b. 
Menries, 39, b. 

Mendesian arm of the Nil**, 
li. 433, a. 

Mendesian Nome, 39, b. 
Mondiculeia, ii 32, a. 
Mendoya , 250, a , 11. 417, b. 
Menduna, 47 1 , a. 

Mendurto or Ma-dreghoi a, 
ii. 257, a. 

Menelaite Nome, 39, a. 
Mentdhi , 326, b. 

Mmttnen, ii. 1 124, b. 

Meiuiix, 67, b, 691, b f li. 
1081. a. 

Menlaria, 659, b. 
Memioduuuni, 444, a. 
Meuoha, 36M, a. 

Menorca, 373, a. 

Mcnneh , ii. 678, a. 

Mm tana , il. 444, b. 

Mentelite Nome, 39, b. 
Mentesha, 11. 386, b. 

Mentone, li. 188, b. 
Meuuthlas, li. 6o8, a. 
Menzaleh, 1051, a ; ii. 540, b. 
Mephyla, 6, a. 

Mequtnenza, il. 4G3, a. 

Mera , 412, b. 

Meran , ii. 1131, a. 

Merawe , ii. 396, b. 

Mercury, Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 816, b. 

Merghem or MervtUe, ii. 
369, a. 

Merge, ii. 1214, b; ii. 1312, a. 
MrrfAyun, ii. 232, b. 
Merida, 338, b. 

Merd Ibn 'Amir, 854, b. 
Mermum, 167, a. 
Merionethshire, il. 491 , a. 
Merk, il. 494, b. 

Merkex-su , ti. 1080, a. 
Mermcre, ii. 670, b. 

Mero, 933, b ; ii. 300, a. 
Meroe, li. 429, b. 

Merom, Waters of, ti. 620, a. 
Meronda, 332, b. 

Merovoult , li. 1160, b. 

Mers Irmak , 586, a. 

Mersey, 388, b. 

Mertesi , 683, a. 

Mertm, ti. 1337, b. 

Meriola, U. 220, a; it. 388* 
b. 

Mem, U7, a* _ 

Mem Rud, il. 274, b* 

Menra, 934, a. 

MeruUt, it. 187, b. 

Morula, It. 331, b. 

4 8 3 
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INDEX. 


p, u. aoo, 

l«f, It. 49\ b. 

Mesa, It. 1991, b. 

Mesa de Asia, 347, b. 
Afr*qmr, 474, b ; tt 338, a. 
Mesatbmmm, 414, a. 

Mw, 11. MA, b ; ti. 654, tt 
Hne or Mate, 11. >46, *. 
Meiembrla, H. 1 190, a. 
Meahech, it. 175, a. 

Nested Ah, MS, b 
MctMeMsutr, tt. *56, b. 
Mestms, 450. a ; 11. 305, b. 
MmUwmA, >70, b. 

M**ma, 450, a. 

Mmobateoe, >69. b. 
Meaoboa, 199, a. 
Meaochoron, 474, tt 
Meftogaea, 3M, tt 
Mesogkm, XXL tt 
Mesolongki, 64, a i HI0, a i 
11. 611. b. 

Mewmaki, 11. 449, tt 
Nets- Wasimni, MM3. tt 
.Vesta- 1'wnw, il. 1160. tt 
M*M«bsU«, it. 1050, tt 
Nmapu. 474, b ; II. 760. a. 
M.-tupium, 411, jl 

Caste! , 11. 475, b. 
11. tM, a. f 

Menu or Means, ii. 370, b. j 

Jtfrt/fl, Port, (<m, b. 
if/iftr or JftWt, li. 2*9, b. 
Mevnraia, 5«7, b . II. 1 00. b. ! 
Meta Sudan* (Rome), Ii. 
9U9,tt 

MrUifvnttar, ti. 794, a; ti 

as*, a. 

MittfocIttmPnm^ 11. 897 , b. 
Mrfalla, it. 91 1, a. 

Mrtapa, 67. a. 

Metanro or Metro, U. 34a, b. 
Mdaurum, 451, a. 

Nnunrui, 4V>, a. 

X4nM, tt 917, tt 
MeUttmo. ii. 164, tt 
Metrlla. Tomb of Cftecitt*! 

(BomeMl.40, a 
MrfdR. ForUcua ( flwtoe ), ft 1 
*33. b. 

Meftrfa, li. 90V a 
M, term, 11. 3*9.*- 
MWIom, ii. 349, b. 

Methm. li, 346, a; tt 1170, 
tt 

Matbora, ii Hi, a. 

Metborttf, 310. tt 

193, a. 

Mrtby tima, 705, b , 1*. I*»3, a- } 
Porta it 1 

757. tt 

NefM*, li. 3,b | 

AMronU, Porta (Rome) .] 
it 760, b. I 

Metros ( Athrmi), ®6. b. 1 
Mrtropish, itl.b 
MaCfopolU* 10, bi Ml, a* tt. 
U70, a. 

Metre poiliamw. 776, a. 
Metwlum. tt. 3, b. 

Metx, TVK b . tt 3«La. 
Mettam, IL KM, a ; tt IMG.*. 
Mrrania, li. IJ01, a; tt. 
1317, «. 

M***‘4ola,ft. 1317, b. 
MesuMoMm l ii. P2>,a. 
Ve****L>,B >34,1. 

Mrxeitm, IL 1010, b- 
Mraioaiwfta, M. 4fl, tt 
Afcxaa. *10, «. 

Mlanan. W.bt *33. a. 
Mtalarabin, tl. I«M. tt 
Migfitre ffa, IL **7, a. 

Mm Atm (Home), &*»*, 

tt* 717, a. 

361, 0. 

Mm**, HAM *!., Mi, tt 
Mfrkmmk, tf. 454. a. 
MkfeiHMfetiitti, IL AM, a. 
MuUttebg, 40*. a, 

Mfttea. 908. b. 
M/dWtf/H.ma. 

Jft#rA. il. m, a. 

Midkmd. Onmm**« 993,9. 


Ifityaa. «* *H tt 
Mtrra, ll. 902, a. 

Migalgam, il. 1013, a 
Migdol, il. 346, a. 
rMifimms, 657. a ; il. 359, b. 

1 H, gnome, Riser, il. 1396. a. 
MiKonmm. 1033, b- 
My am, li. 1 341, a. 
Mtkamqflu, 614, b. 

Milan, li. 303. a, 

Milaxxa, tt 384, b. 

Mttden, ii. 360, a. 

MiUa, It. IT4, b. 

Miletua, 705. b. 

M ileum, ii 455, a. 

Mtltana, ti. 960, a. 
MiUtaiium Auream(Roma), 
ti. 794, b. 

Mtlo, ii 333. b. 

Miltopae, Suita, 474, b. 
Mtmtsan. ii. 99*, a 
Mtnara, ii. 630, b 
Mimeio, tt 3YL a. 

Mtneo, ii. 336, b j 11. 9*7, a. 
Minerva Gupta ;Homr), d. 
817. a. 


Moduttl, 11. 1093, tt 
Moeel, II. 367, b. 

Matador, C. 1066, a. 
Mugkistan, 1030, tt 
Magkoeitm, 590, b. 
Maghrib-ai-alna, li. 996, b, 
Moglena, 106. a. 

MoglenUiko, il. 913, a. , 
Mogon, IL 906, a. 

Mogrus, 11. *5M, b. 

Moaner, IL 474, a. 

MokatuUk. li. 717, a. 
Mcjabra, S3*, a. 

Motgte de Broie, U. 346, a. 
MoOah, il m, h k tt. Il34,b* 
Marram, tl. 871, b. 

Major, 506, a. 

-Makri, 946. b. 

Mold***, m, a t 743, b. 
MoUttta, 167, a. 

Moitbor, 59, b. 

Molina, m, a - t b. 1396, a. 
Mahso, IL 165, a 
MoltvanrrgxK ii. 300, a 
Mala, ii. 9», a, 

, M^Uxrharh, *7, b. 317, b. , 
Minerva Chaicktica^Rome), Sfologenl, ii. 943, b. 

li. **». a i Malgtoitii. tt 155, b. J 

Mtnerva Medica, Tempt* of{ Mtdtxsekmihwoda, b. t 

( K«tmeL 11. H’M, b. ! Maipa, ii 109, b , 11. 3*4, a. | 

Mtnerva, PrumotUorj of, li i Moljrrfela, »L 9C3. a. j 

614, h. - Mtdrcreium, 67, a. 

Minerva, Tampteof fRomrt. Mtmtdom, C didos Me. IL ll'. ! 
it. 791, b , IL >11, a , n b. 

*»».b J Monaco, 93, b : 154, ft; It ■ 


f J>»ML91, 
fatlll } mi, a. 


I.tt 


Mlnervae, Aedea (Rome),; IpKm. a , It. 3fiS». a. 

U. 799. b ) Mofuiu*. it. 9tW. a. 

Mlnervae, Cart rum, li. 1 794, MtmaMerace, it 396. a. 

a. > Monaster*, it 561. a. 

Mmgrelsa, 609. b . II, 360, h Manat l mo, li. 1231. b. 

> Mansion. 348. a ; li. 460, u 
r Honda, it 976. b 
Mmdego. ii. 376, b. 


t Moods far. 595, a. 

* M-rndmaan, <) 1333. 


<nrre 

MtnL, XrLh i U.SA^.b. 

Minin. »7,a. 

Mmismtm 1*1., U. 1396. a. 

Mnsiuv, VU, b. 

Minaagara. il. 47, a. 

MmiiL 315. a. 

Xtnoa, 7'J6. b ; ll. 5M b 
iL 1011, a. 

M tape as. 373, a 
Minsk, it 916, a. 
tttntbe. K17.b. 

Miner*, ll. 930, a 
Minturnae. ii I2M0, a. 

Mlmteia, m Mlnntia, Pont ( Rneae), 11. *9“ . a 

< Rome), ii 755, a M mg btr, II. 3.i7. a- 

Mmuriae, Ftmkw Promen- >/ e|»Wk, 6!, a 
(aria ( lloma, , ii ttM.u , Mongol territory, Ll. 11 W, a 
Ml mu Lae, Porttcua V«bn IL 6* a. 

( R*»m*V, H. >34, b f Mamie tm, 11 i 194, b. 

M j MonmamlM, 409. b. 

Mfdam, li 414 b. ; Momtpoh^ lf?7, a. 

MtrabeUa, II. h. ! Hon j Panackaknu, 13, a. 

MirakeUu. Catlel ii. 3 M. b. ? Mans fUUetf. 35 4, b. 


Mondmgome , ii a, ft 

IIKM. o ; ii. 1390, a 
: Manet list, tl b 
• Manet ms. tt. 3W a. 

M meotvari*. Ml a 
i MomemonMa, Old, (M9, a 
5 Mimed »er u t Mmetur, IL 
>033, b. 


Miraka . 1031 , b; li. Wi. ~ 
Miramar, it, 473. a. 

Mtranda, *50, a. 

Miranda 4e £9n>, >47, a; 
770. a, 

M*ra*4rOa 11. All, a, 
Mtramdola, 643, b. 

Hiritta, IL 507, b 
Mlrotirtaa, ti 919. b. 
Mtr*a~Momimrtik.a> 0,4. 
Mtnrna, Cam 4f, ft >61, ?». 
MiKfcuUium, Caatra ( HomeL 
IL MM, a. 

Mills. 61 M, h* 

Miste* fiend, li. 448, b. 

M Ultra, ft, 1094, b. 

MMrem. in, * i IL 9*7, a. 
MUbrtdatlum, Ml, a. 
MlfroaMJL&m.n. 

ki U **' b ' 

MtMmlMm, 87* Il 
Madia, tt.49.tL 
MoeUa, IL 675. b. 

Macissm, *0*. a 
M«ftmTk*n.bi Ik 19*7, 4. 
tfavMV, u. an, tt 

MasSea, tL S», b| ft. 9*7, 

MMogatttMWL4*0,b. 

tte ttM MW » a* 

Mnmml il no* a. 

Itefam, & 47, t; It. 49, a. 


MomuUee, 954, b. 
Voat-errMa, fW, b, 
Mtmlal/a, 907, a . «■ 1396, 
MimtancJHs, IL 1099. tL 
Martnnmnt, tt. t tM, a* 
Mamibmoa, 169, tt 
Monte 49B6h*. 5$, b. 

Won// Attwmo, 94, a. 

Vixmt ( nvn, Mft, b : 91, tt 
Mouir C wapm . 71*, tt 
Monte Crtm, W7, b t U. * 

Monte £ Ora, 799, a, 

Monde M Haek» f tt a. 
Monte A 9k 4. 

Monte M BsmWtaat*. 49. tt 
Monte 4t Ma Croats 943, a. 
WwA 7Wtte>, 409, «. 

8«afr Hamer, tiVl>1>, tt 

Monte Mehme, 949. b 
Mamie* Segm, It. 98, a, 
Monte Santo, 999, a. 

Momma, IL 1901, tt 
Monti Mmarl, 577, a. 
V«MryMA»,U 1969, tt 
l/M/irrite, 654, a. 

Mmtermm* tt 1996, tt 

Mooted, ti lift, tt 
Mjmtek4tPaAU9S.su 
MosUmmerotlMrt, H. 49), i 
Mona A&mmLSX,^ 

Mrnm dettdlmtsh m •< 

909, tt 

Momtt at LtammOi tta. 


*“"***• “l >i a 82s 
b i IL 1316, a. 

Moptium, it mo, a. 
Mdpeuestla. 618, tt 
Morava. 776, b. 

M«r«»,dmar,l..4»3,a. 

Moraao, tt 310, a; ii. 376. b 
Morava, fi. 343, b, ii. 77* 
Mormut, IL 330, a. 
Horotoa, 11. 14, a. 

Morava HUsar, loot, a. 
Morbika m. Bag **f, it. J3 m b 

Mordnms, 11, 103, b. 
Morduiamne. IL 1093, h. 
Mordult, il K9MS. b. 
Morecambe Bay, il. 37 1, b. 
Moreno, Sierra, ii. 376, 
li. 390. a. 

Moresby, at tl. 370, b. 
MorgmitU, u, 9*7, a, 

M»>rUtM», h 3*4, a. 
Morlnwne. .-(#7 , b. 

Moritsi, 413, b; I <B0, 'j 
Moriw, 4 il, b. 

Memos, 534 r b. 

Marmo, \ 10*, b , it. 30a, l>. 
M.sroeca, 501, h 
M<mmu*bara, 3*3, ft 
M 'rotates, btS, b. 

Wwvwr, ii. 378, b. 
Mwhtr*. il. 373. b. 
W'»»rht< 1. 573, • 

NmI or Moselle, ii. 373, tt 
Motel, Taper. 11, 170. b 
M.'wfttmivur MotfynUft. 

M strgki*m>m, U. *97, h. 
Mmtar. li. «<6, «. 

Mitsui, ti. 344, a ; It. 438, ft. 
Moftyli, MP. b. 

Mo*y noect, ii . 654, tt 
Maniaemo, ii. WIT, a 
Motion, 11 ayi, a. 

Mvtnr u. li. iiM, ft. 

Mot fit, U. m, •- 
N&tebmg, ii. 3, tt 
Motfea, ii 9*7. •- 
Motychanu*. U. 9>5, tt 
M^jruro, 7**. b. 

Mvmdtm, *44, a i *». 360, a. 
Monk Star, l»C F b. 

Monro, 3rt>. *- 
Monro, Porto, 11. 450, b. 
MonrumA, 974, tt 
Mom, 314, b. u 
MmmaMJa, it. M V b. 
Mouthers, HO, b. 

Mont or Mood, il. MW. b 
Montier sen TntmUiUe, **, 
a i 739, b. 

, IL 173, b. 


jssrs. , .‘*”- fc 


~ 906,4. 

ttMUNUi, » 

Modaift, OoRI* (#*»).!*• 
no. a. 

BSMRL. 

SStb%4l. ».«.• 

ft- <«* b * 

lwlL.ll. ** 

MnW, tl. 39)9* ^ - 

MnUtfCaatf*'*** 



Multan, 1030, b. 

Mulucha, 67, b ; li. 397, b. 
Muluwt , H. 876, a. 

Multnia, 317, b. 

Munda, R82, a. 

Mundo, Sierra del, 11. 466, b. 
Mundritxa , 1103, b. 
Mungava, 336, a. 

Muni checker, 016, a. 
A/imrfrr, ii. 16, a. 

Munletha, If. 386, b. 
Munvicut, II. 14, a. 
Munychla, 369, b. 

Muuycbta (Atltfitt), 306, a. 
rr, IL 43*, bj 11.4*7, 


INDEX. 


Mytlstratum, ii. 9*7, a. 
'fyupoli, 336, a. 


Muyueyer, 

Murad, 7, a. 

Murad-cMa4,BJb,*i U. 1006, a. 
Mm ado, bub, ii. 3H', b , :» 
1395. a. 

Ntirono, 451, b } il. l\**\ a 
Muranum, 451, b; li a iiO. a, 
ii. 1394. b. 

Murcia, 606, b ; ti. 49' , bj li 
1105, a; li. 1378, b 
Mtirria,baoallum of Home; 
it. *16, a. 

Murgaatia, Il 806. b. 
Murghab, ii. 4, l> , ti. 274, b; 
n. W), a 

Murillo de Hw Lexa , ii 
1254, tt 

Mtinite. ,i. 541 , t) 

Mum, 013, h 
Mutudt 1 100, b. 

Mum*, 934, b 
Muruttu, ii. 1331, a. 

Murray Firth, 11. 203, a , si 
1337, t>- 

Miiwm, il. M2, a. 

Murviedrn, ii. *74, a. 

Muru», 1 10, b ; 525. b. 
Muru>ta»a, ii. 397. b. 

Musa, Wady. it. 5*3, a. 

Mu tain, Cape , 467, a. 
Muscat, 714, b. 

Muscimut, 1034, a. 

Muneium ( Athena), 3*3, b. 
Muskakut-Su, ii 663, a. 
MiwopJtW*, ,i. 47, h 
Muiitiiiom, Cape, ii. 233. a ; 
ii 238. a 

Musiapka Polanco, li. 698, 
n. 

Mutant a, 152, b. 

Mulatto Vologatis, 488, b. 
Mut Khan, li. 440, a. 
MuUtorlum Caosaris 
(Rome), li. 820, b. 

Mutila, il. 73, b. 

Mut Inn, li. 1 287, a. 
Mutiatraium, ii. <w7, a. 
Mutuscae, il. 1324. b. 

Muxu, it. 49, b 
Mutlrls, ii, 49, h. 

Muxon, ii. 377, b. 

Mydonlua, li. 833, b. 

My ares, ii. 1241, a. 

Mycenae. 706, b, 

Myceni, li. 399, a. 

Mychua, li. 605, a 
Myconus, 11. 3*3, b. 

Myenua, 63, b. 

J dyes, li. 1138. b. 

My gdottll Cadi, 468, b. 
Myitono, H. 3*3, b. 

Mylae, IL 9*6, b» 11. 1170, 

Myiaaa, 339, b. 

Myonia, IL 209, «. 

Myoun, 856, a. 

Myra, U. 387, b. 

Myrad chai, 334, a, 
Myrcinua, 807, b. 
Myriandrua, 11. 1076, a. 
Myrina, 63, a ; II. 166, b. 
Myrlaa, 163, b. 

Myrmeolum, 433, a. 
Myrrhlnua, 382, b. 

Myrtllit, II. 330, a. 
Myrtuntiutn, 9, b. 

SS?' :: 

Mystk, 4A1, a,* 

Mytika, li, 497, a. 

Mylilene, 339, b. 


Karla, 934, b. 

Karmada, li. 46, b : il. 47, a. 
Kami, ii. 399, a \ li. 1301, a. 
Narnia, IL 1301, a ; 11. 1317, 


Saab, il. 394, b. 

Kflaman, ii 607, a. 

N&trath, ii 530, a. 

Sabot, ii. 394, a. 

Nabathaei, 1*1, b. 

Sahel, II. 413, b. 

S abend, 87 J, bj 551, a. 

Kabul , li. 410, b. 

Sablus, 886, a; U. 412. b. 

Kachdgcvan, 11. 406, b. 

Nacmutli, iL 399, a. 

Nacona, 11. 9*7, a. 

Nadln, ii. 414, a, 

NoebU, 437, a. 

Nacnia, bacellunt of 
(Rome), IL *28, b. 

Naevla, Porta (Bonn; 

755. a. 

Nqftia, Lagodi, if, Ml, 

Sago-gebetardan, l:.&b:,b.| Nu -a/vut, t. 682 b. 
NagadibL 11, 1*08, b. I Sanaree, 't 1105 a. 

Sugar* If. 47, bj n. 395, a ! ^avarretns, 389, it 
Wagera, ft. 47, b. \ Sntrm n. 392, b 

Nagnaiae, 346, a ; ii. ifi, a. \ Savcrsa, 132, a. 

“ ‘ " — .Wot, 933, b, li 102. b 


Narona, 748, a ; ii. 3ft, a. 
Narraga, 362, a 
Narthacuim, ii. 1170, a. 
Saiyn Chara, li. 716, b. 

N asamonet, tt. 278, a , ii. 

1081, a. 

Nasi, 193, a. 

Naski, U. 916, b. 

Nassau, il. 396, b. 

Natlotam, 167, a. 

: Natuo, li. 1275, a. 
i Soutane, tl. 40J, b , ii. 1275, 

JL 

Vuron Lakes, ii. 411, b. 

' t. u..« ( Rmur), » ( h 35, l> 
sv*lu Porta (Roice*, u 
" ::»4. b. 

Varan, u. 9*7, a. 


Kaey-Battfa, 11. 662, *■ 

Sonar* Maltha, it. 951. b 
Sake, If. 4*0 . b 
\‘ahr tbu-Zubara n *J 

it 

Sabr-al-tluah, li 384 b. 
Sakt tnran, it. 4*5, a 
Sahr-Ikirut, si 2M, b 
Sabr-ed-DaMur, it. 2*4 1 , 

It. 1087. a 

Sahr-et-Auly, 42 ft, b, H 
158, a. 

Sakr -el- Ibrahim, 24, b ; it. 
606, a 

Sakr cl-Kebrr, 813, a ; ii 
»«. a. 

Suhr-et-Kctb, ii. 228, a; ii 
606, a. 

Xahr-el Mukutta . 627, b. 
Xahr-le- Dan, 760, b. 
Sahr-Malcha, 362, a 
S'ahr - Matka, ii. 3.17, 1). 

Sahr fra' Man, 389, a. 

Xahr Zrrka, 70ft, b. 

SaisAUH, ii. ] 180, a. 

Satjr or fr T ats, il. 401, b. 
Xakah.el- Hajnr, li. 2»«6, a. 

S ok him, IL 461, b; ii. 578, b. 
XaiU-Sumara, 635, a. 
Xaksheb, 11. 404, a 
N.ilata, 748, a. 
fr'ahm, il. 395, a. 

N'amadus, ii. 46, b ; II. 47, a ; 
it 549, b. 

Nainare, li. 44ft, a. 

Nautaatae, ii. 943, b. 
friun/i, 130, a. 

Nanaguna, 11.46, b. 

Sandtra, It. 47, a. 

Naiuchae, ii. 47, b. 

Vanin Not*, li. 232, la 
Nankin , U. 1003, a; 11. 1174, 
b. 

Nannetct, 218, b. 

Nantes, 654, b ; il. 396, a. 
Naparit, ii. 938, b, 

Napata, 68, b. 

Nape, ii. 165, b. 

Napetiunr), 431, a. 

Naphteli, Tribe of, 11.330, a. 
Naples , tl. 407, b. 

Naples, Bay of, 700, a, 
Napoca, 744, 0. 

Napoul , 1091, a. 

Naraka , Mts. ii. 10, a *, 11. 
46, b. 

NaraJccmceio , IL 1308, a. 
Naranfo, &6, b, 

Narbacl, 933, a. 
Narbatorutn, Forum, 934, a. 
Narbo Colonta, il. 1320, a. 
Narbonne, it »8, a. 
Narborvugk, 443, b. 

Narcea, IL 894. a. 
Nardintum, 2*0 b. 

a?’ * * 4I9 ' bi " 

N a rent a, H. 399. b, 

NarU f U.203,b, 


Nutria dc SuarrK 1 931, b. 

. N iv um-*. Pons, ‘r.»1, t>. 
Navitubio, 933, b 
MHurnachlae (Rome), ii 
! 842, a. 

I NauiMCtus, ti. 203, a. 

, N.vtportus, ii. 541, b; it. 
, 542, a 

I NamUthmui, 733, b. 

Sana, 11 405, b. 

Naxus, 70.>, b. 

Suyr, 389, b ; 11 486, a. 
Njzalfcv, ii 1076, a. 

Sazan-' K'tang de St., it. 

1023. a 
Nazuk, 197, a. 

Neaethus, 450, b. 

Neapolts, 167, a; 385, a; 
465, b , 807. bj II. 74, a, 
ii. 1180, a, 11. 1190, a, ii 
1338, a. 

N<m polls (Syracuse), it. 

1065, a. 

Ncajwhtanae Aquae, ii. 

912, a. 

Neath, 418, b , il. 427, b. 
freba. It. 413, b. 

Nrbi Abel, 4, a. 

Nebis, 983, a. 

Nebousan, iL 4K3, b. 
Nebrodes, Mona, 79, b. 

Neby Sainwil, li. 363, a ; ii 
691, b. 

Neckar, ii. 21 7, a ; ii. 424, b. 
Neciiberes, ii 299, a. 

Nede, 193, a. 

Seder Rhyn , 555, a. 
Scdlran, ii. 283, a, b. 
Ncdon, il. 342, b. 

Nedt igoska, ii. lt-88, b. 
Nedum, 418, b. 

Nt^tum, ii. 987, a. 

Ntfier, 932, a 1 ii. 460, b. 
Nefteropoli, 9^3, b. 
Negomoo, li- 668, b. 

Negr.t, il. 383, b. 

Negron, ii. 284, a. 
Negranes, ii. 284, a. 
Negretto, Capo , ii. 912, a. 
Ncgropont, 599, a; 871, a. 
Nek , il. 428, a. 

Keister, ii. 124ft, a. 
Nekkori, ii. 711, a. 

Nelaxa, ii. 1076, b. 

Nelia, ii. 1170, b. 
Ncltceram, IL 49, b. 
Neltseram , 11. 414, a. 
Nelkynda, ii. 49, b. 
Nemetacum, 319, b. 

Sella- MeUa, ii.498,*. 
NeUore, ii. 264, a. 

Nelus, 933, b, 

Nemertxika, 69, a. 
Nemetatae, 933, a. 
Nemetobriga, 280, a. 
Nemetocenna, 319, b. 
Nemosjus, 841, a. 
Nentidava, 744, b. 
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Neocaesarea, 462, b. 
Neokhoirto, if. 236, b. 
Neokhori, 207, a; il. 309, bj 
ii. 669, b. 

Xeokhorw, 136, b; 403, b: 
709, a. 

N.*on Teicbos, 58, a. 
Neopatra, 1 103, b. 

Sepaul, *2j), b. 

Nepete, 870, b; ii. 1288, a. 
N'ephtdab, li. 529, b 
Vrp», 11. 419, a: fi. 1268, a. 
V'epthabtae, 1097, b. 

N epfuoc, Temple oH Rome), 
ii. 831 b : il. 837, a. 

Sen. fi. 2*4, a. 

, \<ro tl. 397. b. 

1 V/r.Wrfa, il p>, b ; 11 47, a ; 

| ii. Aft, a ■, ii. ^ 6, a ; li. 594, 

I l>i 

' N return, 95, a; 474, b; 11. 
1291, a 

) Sins* K*9, a ; 726, a. 

] NVriutM, Promontory of, 

: "ii.b. 

i V-.o, Statue of (Rome), 

11 806, a. 

Seti'rusus, ii. 446, a 
Ncromanae. Therm.m 
( Rome), ii. 838, a; 11. 847, a. 
Ni r onlani Arcus (Rome), 
11. 651, a. 

Neronianus, Pons (Rome), 
ii. 850, a 

Neronis, Circus (Rome), il. 
844, 

Neronis, Hortl (Rome), ii. 
842, a. 

Nerovttza , 103, b. 

Nersao, 53, b ; 55, a. 
Nertobnga, 581, b. 

Nertolmga Concordia Julia, 
583, a. 

Nerva, 346, h. 

Nervae, Forum (Rome), ii. 
799, b. 

Servian, 346, h ; ii. 420, a. 
Nertiluin, is. 210, a, b , ii. 

12 »5 a, b. 

Nesactium, ii. 73, b. 

Nesca, ii 284, b. 

Ntbtane, 192, b. 

Nestania, 193, a. 

Nestus, ii. 1 177, b. 

Nesto, 11. 422, a. 

Nelherby, 56, a ; 562, b. 
Netium, 167, a. 

Seta, 450, b ; ii. 407, b. 
Nettuno , 149, b. 

Neva, ii. 917, a. 

Nevada, Sterut, ii. 33, a; 
ii. 1021, a. 

Severs, 443, a ; ii 449, a. 
Nevjchateau, II. 449, a. 
Nevirnum, 443, a. 
Neumagen, ii. 450, a. 
Neumark, H. 447, a. 
Neura-Ellia, ii. 254, bj ii. 
1093, a. 

Seury-sur-BerenJon, ii. 449, 

News, 458, b; 646, a; ii. 
449, a. 

Neustddtc, li. 667, b. 
Neuville, ii. 442, b; ii. 450, a. 
Newcastle, 429, a; It. 1256, b. 
Sewenden, 135, «. 

Newer a EUsa, il. 254, b ; il. 
1093, a. 

Newton Kyme , 477, b. 
Neytra , ii. 414, a. 

N goons , ii. 1336, b. 

Ntamtz, 651, a. 

Nlara, 11. 1075, b. 

Niausta, 833, b. 

Nicaea, 691. b ; ii. 36, b ■ il. 

47, b;ll. 188, a; 11.202, b. 
Nice, 11. 188, a j it. 433, b. 
Nicepborius, 11. 1209, a. 
Nicer, 11. 217, a. 

Nicholas, St ., 1086, b. 

Nicl, il. 425, b. 

Nicias, 11 129*, b. 

Nicolo, S., 609, b. 

Nicola , Cape 5., ii. 317, b. 
Nicolo dell Arena , S., 61, a. 
Nlcomedeia, 406, b, 

48 4 
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INDEX. 


NIcopolU, 41 
IL 1190, a. 


414, bi MS, & 


Nicosia, 10M, b; it. 877, a. 
Nirotera, 451, a; H. 1®^, a. 
Nicotera, U. 427, b ; ii 1295. 

Nictar, 11. 41R, a. 

Xtcida, 11. >3, a. 

Sn\tdu, Capo, 687, b« 
SUximralUrt , ii. 115, a. 
Ntemrn, ii. 460, b. 
ytenAtu, il. 450, b. 

Nieto, ii. 407, b. 

N(frr, 755, b. 

Ntfrr, 363, a. 

Wild*, 463, a ; 361, a. 

Nigel ra. ii. 429. b. 

Steal*, it 1317. b 
A'^nto, il. 551, h. 

Nigritls, Imcu*. Ii. 429. h 
,V{/m Abf]{or(i4, 456, a; H. 

« 17. b. 

Ntkarta, it 10, b. 

Nika Apreros, Temple of 
( Athens). 3*9, a. 

Vmaiao, Ml. - 
JWtolMM. C- •«/ . 665. »• 
AMtoraAi, 638, a. 

.ViiiMia, l», 171, b. 

.Vilur, *64* b 
>74f, (b, It 430, a. 

XJu*'*, 11. 414, It. 

Nitnrud. 473, a , »i. 138. 
ii. 438, b. 

Nimrnd Tati, It 4 40. a. 
N'naw, ti. 417, a. 

Ntaaa, 451. a. 

>i W» : - a* 

Nmguir.il 71, x 
Xmittaci. H. 3**, mu 
N inrteb. ii. 437. 4. 

743. b. 

S**>, u. 63, a. 

Stpai, 746. a ; 749. b. 

Ntpat Himalaya*, 7 14, a. ! 
Ntphjum.ll 4&*.b 
,V»r« of Susa, it 4.87, b. j 
.Vw3.lt 114ft m- J 

Nlshadha, »t. 3 J, a. 

11. 410. b. 

Nte«4s. tt. 431 b 
Aum. ti.396. a, u 421. a 
Nti»ru*. 334 , a. 

.\iM, U 450. b, 

Ktltobetirr*. 173, a. 

V ft rat, fi. 4T, a- 
NUrarisw, 59. b 
Kkrtfiu* Nome. 3"*. b 
Kfvana. 9* *6. h. 

114. b- 

Nnkmt .V(Wf ffwrf, 4' **. «, 
Ii.9l7,b. 

Stinro, U. 1*454, b. 

AV*»**ro, JV-/7, to- 
.VrwjJ. U. *23 b 
St*xw If t~*.*nu, it IV*, a. 
No.it 1137. a. 

KiHBMba, II. 1137, 4. 

Ko*r, It «*7. a, 

Ntmra. II. 443. a j li 9*7, a. 
Nocam, it 116. It. 

AVorr#, *38. b, 1*. 433, a, b ; 

»l, 1*96. a; ti.taM,* 

XfiCfr# 4M Pagan*, 11. 451, 
It 

NfffflB' TOOL b. 

Noegaoccsta, MU. b. 

\«#m, M», a 

Naira or Maa&rn-tn* Nai ra . 

II. *■* •* 

Not*. ti, l«a a. 

NrtMt. 447, b. 

NdamiUM, Porta (Home), 
*. 769. a. 

Nmol*. Ml. « 341, b. 

Sam, rate**, 1 J#7,su 
Nosuwrto* 199. a 
Norntm. Ad, It 13*7, a i It 
tSVflLa, 

Noea,k»1»»lk 
Nortin, 167, a. 

Norda, IL 455, b. 

Norma, ti. 446. a. 

Kootba, H 943, h. 

NoroMt, liW*, *a 
JfarfA £/mAsnn„ 443, b. 
North VamUridge, MR, b. 


Northflret , «. 1253,b. 

Norik Portland, 502, b. 
Northampton, 571, a. 
Northwnbcrland, 750, a » il. 

504. b; 11. 1254. a. 
iVor*A«mV\k, 654, b. 

Norve, ii. 1294, a. 

Nor troy, ii. 419, b- 
Norwich, 442, a. 

Sms Head, 394 . b; 11 . 1 2H0, b. 
N ostia, 193. b. 

Non Cornu. 57, b; il. 425, b. 
Notitim, M, a i ©i9, b, 

.\Wi», Caldi, 1052, a. 

Soto I'txchto Li. 422, a; ii. 
987, a. 

Nottingham, 576, b. 

Nora Augusta, 197, b. 

Nova V ia ( Home), ii. 606, b, 
ti. Ml. b 

.Vims Zrmhia, il. 232, a, 
Stmam, Ii 44: t, a. 

Novana, ti. 6iH, b. 

Novantar, 750, a. 

Novara, li. 448, b, 11. ii'T. b. 
Notar ta ti I2*»7.b 
Vovas, Ad. il. 1497, b 
Noras or Nonas, Ad, I 
1296, a. 

None. htcmU di, Ii. 448, b 
t». 62*, b, 

Novetiuan, 4Vi. b ; 64fi, a. 
Nomfotod. 4X a. 

Nia^riMf, u 40. b. 


Octnarus, 460, a j H. 1131, a 
Ocitis, 49, a. 

< >cra, 62 2, b. 

Ocra, Nona, 108. b. 
Ocrlrulum. 11. 1301, a} 11. 
1317, a. 

Octavta, Portlcus (Rome), 
11. 634, b. 

Octavlae, Portlcus (Romo), 
li. 833, b. 

Octavlan, Statue of ( Rome), 
il. 793, a 

Octavum, Ad, il. 1290. a; 11 
1301, a. 

Octodurus, 110, b. 

Uctogrsa, li. 32, a. 

Odemm ( Athens), 297, a. 
Odtrium of H erodes or Re. 

Hitla (Athens), 9*>, a. 
OUetum of P«ricie*v Athens), 
300, b. 

Odrmtra, 11. 36t, b. 
Odmmatd, 1056, b 
Oder, U. 1042, bj IL 1307, a 
Odm>, ii. 435. a. 

Odessa, 11 67, b. . 

Odeum (Rome), li. 538, b! 

il. M3, b. 

(Ms* l, il. m,a. 

Odtaaru, it. 1076. b 
s OdotnantL, il. M2. a; It 
i 1 190, a. 

| Odor nr h, H. 1217. a. 

■ (ktrysae, ii 1190, a. 


Novt.msagus. b ; 429, a , . Od^strae, Foetus, it. (*55, a. 


646. 

Sortto, F-. 4V>. L 
Nov turn. 226. * 
Norofrttd li. a*, b. 
.\onph, li. 4*0. b 
Soya, n 4»2, b. 

Sopon, tl 4 60, a. 

ra, s. 

Nnhn, M.a. 

.VssAms, 37, a. 

NureHs, 451. a* tt. I«l 
It l»\ a, ii isol, a, 
1317. b 

N’ucrrtum. U. 1301. a. 
Vunutut, U. 626, b . li 


<>«*. »3S. bill 1091, 
iim, a : ii. 1160, b. 
t leant he. U HO,* 
Oauio, 949, a ; WO. a. 

! tlerhaita, 05, a t 193, b 

j 345, b ; ii. 1170. S. 

1 I WKanlr*, 317, a. 
Ordtnbnrj, ii 92N, b 
J Untson, b- KB, a. 
(Mnetts. U Ml, to. 


*i II 


thnste, 10, b. 
Oessiadae, I 


U I Osnisdss, to, b. 

| Oesilus . 4t b- 
0«amMh, 462, a. 

13C7. ihm rtr, m.a, 330, b; dm 
, b * 665. b I *21, a, li, 
Numldia. Near, 71, •. • f ^ 

Num idiom. IHmu. I»- 2W. b. «Vtv«*e. or Oenocda, 33, a. 


Nasnlatru, H 310, a. 

Mm. C , 317. b 
Nora. 37 4. a 
NWttgKt, it 1254, a 
Spmrgm, 9 b'i, b , M6, « 
CV), a 

% ymphaeuta, 310. a , 7*8 a 
4'j i. *, H, Irtjt b, 
Vyrnpbaaus Pnetus, ft 


Ortvoparas. 11 IW5, b 
i (kevtua, it 1310. b. 

Orftitusf, li M"J, b, 

1 I Irmr , 413. b. 
ii f Urnfi. 3*u|, b . JOSH, b 
<b«rmi Hr*, b , il- I l3. r >, 

tt. 1 i^f, a 
Mara, ii H?o, b. 


b. 


911. 1 Oetylus, tt Hi. b. 

_ i Orton reramalcujn, *16, a, 

Njrmph us or Njmpfejem, It 2 Oewas Dwekrtam, 330. a* 

Sjpm. It. 


<v U 4*4, b. 
l , infanta, 1*6. b ; 3*7. *. 


Oa s wu m, li 57«, a, 

(Mmts. it 
Onrut, 455. a. 

Oasis Magna, li, 4M>, a. 
Oasts Minor, fi. 4m, b. 
Oasis Trinjlheoa, b. 4M, b. 
n$fr-(idm*h~rt, I*#*, b 
Ohri’ l^nyhach, il, 404. a. 
ONrmtmrg , «. 193, a 
Ohrt.Wyihai, It 1314, a. 
Oder asset R. 1326, *, 
Oherwimtrrthw, 1011. b . It 
1313, b. 

(Md, H m* l r 
Obtlae. o. 373, 3* 

Obtltnisw, 119. b. 

Obws, t*. Ik 4 
fkm, 84*m 4*, R. H •* 
(jkstai, 413, a. 


t¥osa,S»7.bi U. lUdUb* 

\ Ogdaeml, It. WT, a, 

< fgbua, 657, b. 

OgU*. 497, b ; 940. • | I 
474, a. 

OfTfU*. b. 

Ogjris, H. 47!,* 

<H*am dT, 11. II M», b. 

<hw\ 443, b ; B,#S, «. 
OkmMOte, ll. 1390. h. 
Ohrtdhn, H. M, b. 


Oeamm' li. iil.bi R- ® «- 
CtedHaia of 0w*o#a* MM, b 

S&ftUaHM. 

CWw, 371, b. 

OrbMmnaa, N. 647. a 
Ocbus. MM, b i U. 431, a; »’ 
A7*,b. 

OcUis, 6*8, a* 


<AfcM*j» l>m$h, *t, I fid, b. 
044 as Ututh, li 4*4, b. 


Olarso, 9*9, 
Oibasa, Ut 
Olbta, 225, 


Oibasa. 603, b. 

25, b ( 321, a j Li M, 
mi il 60. a; ti Oll.bi ti 


Olerus. 706, b. 

Oltta, 11. 367, a. 

Qlcpano, 66, a. 

OUnuno, CiniteUaf, il i3j 3# 

Oligyrtum, 192, b. 

Olitia, 934, b. 

0 Uvula, Port us, tl. 424 A 
OS Ison, IL 1170, b. 

OUeHa, 11. 1240, b. 

01 Hus, 497. b; 940. a. 
Olmefius, 413, a. 

«9.i, 

11. 620, a. 

Olmrmes, 1102, b. 

OlotMtae. li 917, b. 

OlantH, 650, b. 

Olootsoo, li 1170, a 
(Hon Barton , 161, b 
fWtws Btmnat \ 11. 65, t> 
Olpae. 10, a ; li 203. „ 
Oltls, 464, a. 

Oheera. li 3A a* 

Oimghiunr. U. i jfti, 

Olus, 705, b. 

( >1 j mpteium ( Athens 1 , w, 

a. 

Oijrmpui 730, «. 

Olpafpuiu. ,1. *37, s. 
Oljrots. ti 37. a. 

Om Kcts* r m, b. 

OmalU. 973, 1. 

Oman. ?*i I* .333, 1,, nft* *. 

«19*, a , u 4ft| , h. 

Oman, butf nf 17*. b. 

b. 

O marts. S*i3, k 
Omani, 3H3, b 
Umayutar, 1«1, b . *&<, 1 . 
Oratme, Nun», 40, a. 
Utnlwt. 40. a. 
ambtlos. 90g. b. 

Ombram, H57, a, tl. l»f». 
Si il 1317. b. 

Omhrooe*. It 916, s. 
Omphsiioxa, 705. b. 
Onrhesuius, «32, l*. 
Omenagars, II 47. a. 
Oncdum, nr Oueae, 193, a. 
Undo, li 964, a. 

Oneutn, 74k. a 
tlnobsUs. tl >16, a. 
Oouphts. 3ft b. 

Onuphlle Nome. 39. b 
Oonacts Ml. * ; nsf», It. 
(fpbeltmu*, M«Hsrt(,U 19**. b 
(^tbio»ken*e*. i^, a 
Ojibir, 50. b 

»* 054. b. 

tlphtusa, r3. n . 7. w *, b 
Ophitmus, It, b. 
OpbkMkes, H. 916, b. 

Omf. or t^tK», y||. a. 

^ dmla. Ilasilica (Kor ■ 

1 768, a. 
flptnl. «9t, b. 

Upltergium. li mj. » 
Oporto, 477, b t li Dl 

Spt2A.«.mfc- 

SSMTSW)-* 

Op?* Temp** of 

5wS»2V*»,.. 


li IlMid* 
Ottfianus. Potiws, li »li 
OlbkmutU, 3ll.il. 
Okmbitsa, $44, b. 

Okdnlwn. 74*, a. 
m CmtiMh, *i 473. «. 
out Penrith 664, b. 

OUi TWs.Ml.bimi 

Olsasinun, 096, 1 1 307, • I 

li 31, b. 

OlemiN 14, bj 17, *1 «7,». 
OUran, 3110, b) tt. IP- b> 


OH.9M 

SSS£«.W»>- 


w .___ !•,•»*>* 
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Orchenl, 181. a. 

Orchies, ii, 483, a. 

Ore hoe, 601, a. 

Orchoraenla, 193, a. 
Orchomeuufi, 193, a. 
Ordesaui, li. 938, b. 

Ordonm I0/V6, b . 11. 1294, a. 
Ordou, 602, a ; 608, a. 
Ordoumt , 265, a. 

OrdUTtno, 11. 420, a. 

Ore Bund, li. 460, b. 

Orelne, li. .132, b. 

Oreitae, 983. b. 

Ore sue, 9.14, a ; II. 883, a. 
Oreos, il. 492, b. 

Oreste, Monte S., 11. 10*23, a. 
Oresthasium, 192, b. 

Orest in, h. 286, b. 

Ortf«t», Portus, 4 >1, b. 
Oreszovti t, li 460, b- 
Orethus, il. 986, a. 

(>/ rto, u 086. a ; il. 1 2V', b. 
Orjah, 806, In 
Or Jana, it. 586, a. 

Orgagna, li. 32, a 

Oripunenez, *ir.|, i . 

O.gana, ,12:. a , r li *. a. 
Orgas. il. MO*., h. 

Organ!, 11. Ot V b. 

Orgessm, 7 ♦>, a. 

Orgia, i 3 a. 

Oria, ;trv> ■» ;** 

I ‘*11 (» 

Ol thtU hi. II. 4H; , it. 

< >J Igetto.i •*«Ci, '» 

O, i|r.ui», Aquae. Jo- » . 
Orthut ia , l». 1174, a. 
O/iAAova, li. 1*219, b. 

Orinael, 11 . 017, b. 

Oi i.\tano. 687. b ; il. 912, a. 
Ortstano, Gvlj cj, 11 . 911, b. 
Ormolu. 907. b. 

Oriza. 11 . 107»>, b. 
ihknry Inlands , 11. 487, a. 

(h leans, 523, a : 986, b 
<h leans. Fou nt of, 901, a. 

Oi medium, iOh, a. 

()t muz, 1IW.I, b , 11 . 471, a. 

(h mi, ha, it. 909, a. 

Or nr, i> <• 1 a. 

Orntaci, *249, b , 2&0. b 
Omiihoiiopoli*, Ii.GOm, b. 

Oro , Tone del, li. 1.127, a. 
OroaiiiH, 621. a 
OroatU, 11 . 578, b ; li. 1050, b. 
Orobatis, 243, a. 

Orobtae, 872, b. 

Oropesa, 807, a. 

Orupo, li. 496, a. 

Orosei, Fmme dt, li. 911, a. 
Orosineo, li. 1178, a. 
Oiotxvar, 00*’, b , il. 689, b 
Orunm, IL 1076, a. 

Orphet, laicus (Home), ii. 
828, a. 

Or rock, it. 496, b. 

Onaria, ii. 71, a. 

Orto, Capo dell ii. Ml. b. 
Orsova , Old, li. 1207, a. 

Or sown. Old, 11. 1338, a. 
Ortakoi, 434, a. 

Orte, 1091. a. 

Ortegal, Cape, il. 1331, a. 
Orthe, ii. 1170, a. 

Ortho, 11. 32, a. 

Orthe x, 389, b. 

Orthopaguin, 412, b. 
Orthosla, ii. 606, a. 

Ortona a Mare, 11. 497, b 
Ortona, 913, b ; 916, a. 
Ortosa , il. 497, a. 
Ortospaiium, 805, b ; IL 552, 
a. 

Ortygta (Syracuse), ii. 1062, 

Orud.ll, M., il. 46, b. 

Orvieto, 1052, a j ii. 886, a j 
iL 1326, b. 

Orvlnium, 6, a. 

Orwell, 808, b. 

o»' 

Osaca, 11.912, a. 

Qsbure, 443, b. 

0sca,11. 32, a. • 

Osem, Cape, li. 1328, a 
Osenik, li, 1042, b. 


Oseriates, ii, 542, a * 
Osero , 7. a; ii.329, b. 
Osil, ii. 916, b 
Ostmo, 347, a j il. 628, b 
130) , b. 

Ostngxri, ii. 1(X'6, a. 
Osismii, 2ih, b. 

Osrna , 347, a ; 11 . 1331 


Oyarco, 949. a ; ii. 466, a. 
Oyarmm, il, 466, a* 

Ozal, 353, a. 

(he, ii. 1260, b. 

)aene, il. 47, a j ii 49, b. 

PabiUonts 1 , B. di , is. 911, a 


Osma in Htscoya, 11 . U31, a ; Paehmimunis, S9, b. 


Osntlda, 705, h. 

Osopo, ii. 1275, b. 
Osopum.il. 1275, b. 
Osptz£o f Capo di S., ii. 421. a, 
Oaqutdate* Campestros. I7;t, 


Pacbyta, ii. 1190, a. 

Pads, Ara (Homo), >i- 8iS. 


Osroene, ii. 439, 1 . 

Ossa. 817, b 857, a. 

Ossan, ii. 500, a. 

Osset a, 807, b ; ii. 

Ossetes, 85, a. 

Ossigerda, 807 b 
Ossonobo, ii * 22 t , 

Ostassima, VW it , li 
Osier ia; 129, b. 

Osleria d*-tC Acqua f 
l 1301. a. 

Osleria del CaraJtrt, , hid. »• P.ip.iue , -n 117'' n 
Osteria della Molan., 11 . 7 Pannum 371, b 


Pactla, ii. 582, b. 

Pactius, 474, u. 

Padargus, li. 578, b. 

Padova, ii 556, it, ii. I 287, b 
Padrta, 1020. b. 

. ’'adult dt Castieltone. 'v 7. h. 
'Vi.t*» Aram, I r VU. 

1'u.U'rh 11 . *, b. 

„ >'adu4(t, l' 2ll\ 't 

| Paeaui.t < : )2, b. 
it.’ IMeai.n'in, t)7, n. 

■ V e'uut'la . 32(i. a. 

I'.iemei b. 

PaetoviA, Il 54: 


Osh t ui <J< lie It atorcht 
1 b. 

11 1 (hie. ■ a di fi 1 1 /'. >, 1 
: >9. a. 

! t)*ir> i/i, I>tu>vn. n l ' . 
' (htet iz, if 1*210 ,1 
Ostia, 11 . V 1 ,, 0 
j Ostia Aterm, 916, a: 1 

a. 


! Pag ha. 8 f -7, a, n. 1297, a. 

| Pag! tone, 11. 1^7, b ; 11 . 5,j9, 


Pago, 11 . 3 -9, t). 

| P.igrae, 11 100, b ; li. M 7 ' 
I Pagras, li. 515, a, 

! Pag'-s PoreliMS, 911, ft. 
j Pdgyritae, u. 916, b. 
Pahang, 375, a. 

Pakholt, ii. 585, b. 
Osliensis, Porta (Home), 11 ' Paks, 11 220, b. 

75*L a ; il 700, b. \PaigUy, ll. 1237, b. 

(htigha, I0*)l,b, tl. 1287,1) • Palacliihla, 11 1170, b. 


Ostova . 11 . 1254, b. 

Ostra, ii. 1317, b. 

Ostrava, 219, b j 581, a ; 830, 
a ; ii. 236, b. 

Ostur, it. 504, b. 

Oft'ill, 11 917, a 
Osuila, 11 . 1023, b. 

Osuna, ii 1327, a 
Our alii, St., 25, a. 

Otboca, ii. 912, a. 
Otmarshetm, ti 1014, a. 
Otopiiu*, ii. 1 2911, a. 
Otranio, 1101, b 
Otricoli, 11 . 462, a; 11 . H01 
a. 

Ottochatx , il. 3, b. 

Ottitdim, 7 50, a. 

Ottaviolca, 50**, b. 
Otturocorra. it. 968, b. 

Otar, ii, 689. b. 

OvoAchtk. 248, a. 

(hide, n. 50, a. 

Oudt. it. 504, b. 

Oudjcnar, ii. 584, h. 

Oued Hrhta, ii. 1210, b 
Oued Hrsas, il. 1135, a. 


Oeerbanmnh, 427, a ; 4*79, a. | l alca t 41., a^ 


Palaea. 730, a. 

Palmo Foggta , it. 613 , b. 
Paiaeobiblus, 11 . 1076, b. 
Palaeogula , il. 960, b 
P aloe ok astro, 11 046, a. 
Palaeokastron , H23, b. 
Palaepaphos, 163, b; 730, 
Pulaepharm, 11 . 1170, a. 
Palaems, 16, b. 
Palarsimundum, ii 10*93, b 
Palaeste, ?>32, h j 11 . 492, b. 
PaUibybluB, il 606, a. 
Palaman , h. 3b', a; 11 . 
1195, b. 

Palamtdhi, li. 403, b. 
Palancta, It. 535, a. 
l’.ilantia, 250, a. 

Pahusa, ii. 492, b ; li. 516, a 
Palate , St a Mat ta lc, 52, b. 
Palaita , 5*21, a 11 . 351, b. 
Palatine ( Home), il 802, a. 
Palatium, 6, ft. 

Palazzo, ii. 533, b. 
Palazzoto, 21, b; 80, a; 92, 
b , 11 9H7, a ; ii. 987, b. 
Pale, 588, a. 


Ouessant, 949, a; il. 1331, a. 
Oretum, 250, b. 

Qmdiopol, li. 425, b. 

Oviedo , 250, b. 

Otynn, it. 47, a ; ii. 49, b ; it. 

Ovllaba’ ii. 448. a. 

Ovile (Home), ti. R36, a. 
Oulan Adassi, 20, b. 

OuU, li. 286, b. 

Ova, Cattrll deU\ li. 317, a. 
Oural, 455, a. 

Ovno-Kastro, 600, b j li. 701 , 
b. 

Ovrio-Nisi, or Ovrio-Kastro, 
685, a. 

Ouriqve, 187, a ; U. 220, a, 
Ourstif. 1020, b. 

Oullouk, 999, a. 

Outzen, 455, a. 

Oxi Rapes, U. 506, a. 

Osia, 804, b. 

Oxiana, 102, b. 

Ostet, 804, b. 

Oxnead , 442, b. 

Oxumagis, 973, b. 

Oxus, 364, b. 

Oxydrancae, ii.1019, a. 
Oxynela, ii. 1 170, a. 


a ; 11. 


Paha, M., 1102, b. 

Pale a Fiva, il. 153, 

418, b: it. 560, a. 
Palea-Kfiora , 34, h ; 106, b j 
11 . 1036, b. 

Palt'a Larissa, 699, b. 

Palea Lutra, it. 1 191, b- 
Palea Venctia, 594, a. 
Palcncta, ii.535, a; it. 1252, b. 
Paleqfanaro, ii. 6*20, b. 
Paleokastro , 243, a; 331, b, 
700, a: 737, a; 850, h; 
1102, b: ii. 189, a: ii. 
352, a; il. 715, bj ii. 1191 
a, b. 

Pafeokastron , 1038, b. 
Paleamiri, 11. 310, a. 
PaUvpanaghta, 592, b. 
Paleopoli, 932, bj 1022, b; 
ii. 260, b. 

Paleoprcvesa, li. 427, a. 
PaUopyrga , 728, a. 

Paleo Fraona , 332, a. 
Paleotmni, 1035, a. 

Palcrimo , ii. 545, a, 
Palermo , iL 543, b. 
Palestrina, ii. 663, b. 
Palibothra, M.47, b. 

Paliki, IL 533, b. 
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Palicoruw, Locus, H. 986, a, 
Pallndromcis, 175, b. , 
Palmuro, Capo di, il. &09, b. 
Paiinurus, li. 209, b. 

Polio, li. 533 . b. 

PaUuti, Cape , 498. b. 
Paliuro, Capo , ii 534, b. 
PaliuruB, li. 277, bu 
Polk's Bay, 198, a; il. 40, b. 
PnllacotUs, 362, b. 

Pullnf*. 691, D. 

PalLieopas, 36*2, b. 

Pallano, Monte di, 916, a. 
Paliasto, Monte, ii. 535, b. 
Pall anit, 6. a. 

IMlamia, 197, b i fL 1252, b. 
r.diAotiAnv Horti (Rome), 

»i 876, a, 

Pdllautiam S92, b. 

Pftlianum, 916, a, 

Pallfts, ii. 1081, a. 

P. diene, 327, a ; 560, a. 
Pdllene, Peninsula of, 597, b. 
Pftlua, 857, » 

P. .11 lam Pluvium, Ad, ii. 

1297, a. 

^alm », 374, b. 

Paint a, 906, b 
Palmcyola , 857, b. 

Palmaria, ii. 658, a. 
Palmaruala, 11. 536, a ; ii. 
658, a. 

Palmas, Colfodt. ii. 911, b. 
Palme, La, ii. 1309, b. 
Palmyrene, ii. 1076, b. 

Palo, 112, a; 167, b; ii. 

535. a; u. 1296, a. 

Paloda, 744, b. 

Palomhara, 489, a. 

Palos, 11 474, a. 
l’aitos, 11 . 1075, a. 

Paltuo, ii 107% b. 

Palu, 628, b. 

Paludt Pontine, ii. 654, b. 
Paltimbtnum, li 896, b. 

»*alus Trltantn, 68, «. 

Pam fmk- Kale ssi, 1(8. 4. a. 
P.unUus, 11 . 341, b ; 11 . 574, b. 
Pamphia, t77, a. 

Pamplona , ii 664, b. 
Panactum, 329, a. b. . 

P.maetoliuin, 63, h. 

Panagia di Cotdialissa, ii. 
117, a. 

Panarta, 51 , b. 

Panaro, ii. 934, a. 
l’anuthenaic Stadium 
(AthenB), 292, b. 

Panban , 644, a 
Panel) ry sos. 39*2, a. 

Pancorbo, 11 . 1310, a. 
Pandoras , li. 538, b ; In 
640, a. 

Pamita. ii. 47, a. 

Pandjcora , ii. 254, a. 
Pandtkht, il. 546, b. 

Pandion, ii. 47, a. 

P and osia, 833, a ; 451, a; ii. 
210, a. 

Pandous, il. 47, b. 
Panelum,S81,a. 

Pangaeus, ii. 1177, b. 

Pani, 331, a. 

Panjab , 224, a : 569. b ; ii. 
256, b ; li. 422, a ; ii. 607, 
b ; ii. 666, b. 

Farmed), Upper, il. 1115, b. 
Pam&rdl, if. 943. b. 

Pankala, il. 507, b. 

Pannona, 705, b. 

Pannonios, Ad, 744, b. 
Panon, tl.541, a. 

Panopeus, ii. 605, a. 
Panopolis, 40, a j 465, b. 
Panopolite Nome, 40, a. 
Panorimo, 881, b. 

Panormus, 17, a ; 881, b; 
588, b ; 705, bill* 277, b$ 
ii. 1190, a. 

Pantagiaa, li. 966, a. 
Pantaleo, S., ii. 874, b. 
Pantalia. ii. 1088, b. 

Panulia or Pautalla, 11. 

1314, a 

Panlaliea, 845, b. 

Pantanus, Locus, 167, a. 
Pantelchion, 484, b. 
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Passteilarim, $97* b. 
Ftttheoti of Agrtppa 
( Rome), ti. 886. a 
Panti capes, 999, a. 
Pantoroatrium, 706, b. 
PiDTUtti, il. 633, a. 

Paata, Patro 4* , 696, a, 
Pago, Rocca di, 389, a. 
Papadka, 457, a. 
Papadkestes, U. SM, a. 
Papadoula, 690, a. 

Papadula , 700. b. 

Paphara, 11. 1076, b. 
Papirtana, ii. 1296, a. 

Pap remit, li. 1334, a. 

Para, II. AM, b. 

PoraWta, 474, b. 
Pxracheioitu, 9, a. 
Farachoathras, il. 664, a. 
Parachoalraa, M., it. 4, b. 
Paradistis, ti. 1076, a. 
Paraepapbitis, 631, a. 
Paraetacae, 633, b. 
Paraetacent, H. 301, b. 
Paraetontnm, ii. 377. b. 
Paragon Smut. 176, b. 
ParaiiA, 333, b , S9», *. 
Paraftmni, 413, b j 812, a ; 

1000, b ; 11. M3, b. 
ParapoUmtl, ii. 604, b. 
Para*. li. 7. k 
Parro dt CoUmna, 8%. a. 
Psrembole, bO, a. 
Parembolts, ii. 649, b. 

Parent i um, il. 73, b. 

Pmrrmap , ii. 73. b , ii. 8 V), a 
Parietiuls, 663, a. 

Parga, IL 1317, b. 

Paris, (1. 3^0, b. 

Parma, ii. 13*7. a. 

Part no, >1. 651, a, li. 1397., 

a. [ 

Parnes. 3 M. a. 

Para, ii 662. b. 

Parolvtum, 744, b. : 

Paropamlsadae, 210. h j 

Parupamfsu*. 664, 1> ; il 46. 
a i il. 552, a. 

Paropua, ii W0, b. } 

I’linrru, 193, a; U. 310, a , 
ii. 613, a. 

Parrhasla. 19?, b- 
Purr basil. I<»3, b 
Par Harmon la. U 613, a. 
Partniegre, li. 319, k 
Parthalu, 460, b ; il. 47. a. 
Part bento*. Portu*. iV, b. 
Parthenon (Athens . 37 o, a. 
Panhiscua. Il 1199. u. 

Par tinier. it. b. 

Par ten k trrktrm, il 553, b. 
Pankem , ii. 653, b, 
Faniwalun, 403, b. 

Part hm mm, 4J3, a ; II. 967, 
b; ii 1111, k 

Parthorum, Srpt«n> Doaui 
(Hum*), li. *31. b. 

Partbua, it. 663, b. 
Parbseom, ii. 7, b. 

Fartipium, it 3, b. 

IVfjiim, 673. a ; IL 666, b. 
Piff rti. MM, a. 

Pas dr Calais, I*. 4*0, b. 

r«HUT(U. it. 67 H, b. 

Pmachaiimami, 306. k 
Pa*ka Um me, 379, k 
Pooka fMmi. 666, b 
Pooka* k, It. 1339, b. 

Paatcar, IL 1019, a. 

Paaieria, 11. 1076, k 
Patirw, 910, b 
Fasillgrts, tl. 1309, a 
Pasnmakteki, 793, n. 

Pass, Cap*. II. 1337, k 
Pasaalaa, il. 47, a. 

Paaiaron. MSB, a. 

Pa** of XWAemf, 90. a. 
Paasan. Ml, b. 

Paotaaor 33, b ; li. 130. a. 
Passaro, Capo, it. MM, a 
Possess**, or Poems**, H. 
377. b. 

Pa**rramo, 0. 916, a. 

Faaaarta, A«nm, 070, k 
"«*» dH W4a II, 66, 6, 

Pass*# ParteiU, ii. >60, k 
Patsdtpmtra, tt. 47, k 


Fatarisaa, 744, b. 

Patarium, ii. 1375, a; il. 
1237, b. 

Patera , ii. 665, b. 

Paiemo, 731, a; 1069, b; 

li. 1306, a. 

Paternutu, 461, a. 

Psthiasus, il. 1199. b. 

Path noetic arm or the NQt, 
ii. 433. a. 

Patkros , li. 1144. a 
Potato, il. 667, b. 

Patna, it. 47, b : il. 634, a 
Patrae, 14, a j 17, a j li. 05, 
b. 

Patracua, 433, a. 

Patrasso, Patras or Patro, 
it. 567, b. 

Patrela, 14, k 
Patrldara, 744. b. 

Pairing ton, li. 667, a. 
Patroclus, Island of, 331, a 
Patiala il 47. b ; lL 49. b. 
Pat talent:, ii. 47, b. 

Pat Urea, 128, b. 

P^t yorus, li. 887, a. 

PaUca, «>9I. b. 

Pavia, ii. 1306, aj ii. 1387, 

b. 

Panto, 737, a 
Pauhon, St,, ii. 13. a 
Ponton or Panikon, S., It. 
fe99. b. 

Pavtitxa. ii -MC, a 
PautU, Basilica (Home).ii 
787, a. 

Paulo, n. IR7, h. 

Pauna or Paima, ii. 897, a 
Patentot i, il. 057, b. 

Paua. 1**3, a. 

Pauaitrpus, Mom. 495, b. 
PauuiUe li *39, a. 

P^uuiia ii. 3.i7. a. 

Pauvtitz, il. 1314, a. 

Pax Augusta. aH3, a. 

Pax Julia, ti. 2 £p. a 
Part, Caste, tl. 9*0, a. 

Part,, tl. 669. b. 1 

Paps de Cans. 4**. b 
IWr, Temple of (HurarL 
ii. MOH, a. 

Peci tana, ii. KOI, a 
Padalmm, 337. h ; 730, a. 
PvialiuFO, Prom. fa34, a 
Pedasus. H. 34k a. 

Padiwrus, 739. b. 

Pedro. Cave, IL 1099, a. 
r 'tides, 7b0. a. 

Peeve, ti. 1042, k 
Prgae. Ill, b. 

P figure. La Grande, U 
1130, b. 

IVir*!*, 17. a 
F«rMwn, 359, b- 
PHraweus (AtiMms). 306. a. 
1%'trartim, 6*5, b. 

Peirtetis. 6*5. a. 

Pe.fAic (sale ^ Athens), M3, 

Pdrctiae. IL 1170, a 
Poirot, U, b ; 19, a 
Peismhetg. 5. a 
Pdtho, TrmpUi of < Atbaus), 
Ml, a. 

Pekkeig, 11. »«&, b. 

Prl.U. 670*4. 1 

PrUgoola, 11. 513, a. 
PdAsftoti*, li. H97, •; li.; 

Ii7u, a i 

Poiomts 336, a. 

Pslmdowa 681, b* 
rdondora. 744. b. 

Pdoattoi, tl- 1317, b. 
Prlinaout, 909, b. 
Pellnaaoum, 11 1 170. a 
Pitmo, 4. t 07 * i il- 150$, 
b. 

Pfitsume, ii. *33, b. 

Prlia 17, *1 U.1M, hi I}- 
633, *i li- 107$, hj ti- 

1**1, L 

PHUgrtna, Moats, 646, b. 
P«Uoo«, 14. b. 

Nod#, 460* a 
PthmUmn, 360, b- 
Pdao or Prteo, ti. Mt, bu 
“ ii. ISM, a . 


Peluslan arm of tlm Nile, U. 
433, a. 

Pelva 748, a. 
Pembrokeshire, 776, a 
Peilqflor, U. 33, b. 
Penatlum, Aedes (Boom), 
li. 808, a 

Pevansemde, U. 974, a. 
Pevtridge, ii. 674, a. 
Pevnaescrite , II. 950, b. 
Pemnats, ii. 498, a. 

Pennaida 4* Castro , 630, b. 
Pemu, li. 674, a 
Pen me, Otoita di, it. 031, a; 
il. 1383, a. 

Pennelocus, li. 574, a. 
Penntk. Old, 439, a j ii. 666, 
a; U. 1335, a 

Peutapylum (Rome), li. 804, 

a. 

Pautftle, 337, a 
Prutclensls, Mont, 333, a. 
Peuteleum, 193, a 
PeuUU, 333, a. 

Pentehcus. 323, a 
Pmtndge, il. 1311, a 
Pemna, ii. 917, b. 

Pera. li. 165. b. 

Perobod, IL HAl.a 
Perackora, *86, b- 
Peraea, 617, h , ii. 633, a. 
Peraethelt. 193. b. 

Prrces. 367, o. 
PrrdtMokrpsu, tl b. 

Per* de Scrtada, 6., U. 94 


P err con, U. 1080. b. 

Perekop, Gatfqf, 51*. a; ii 
10*7, a 

Perevgmk TagA, ii 373. b. 
Pbngnev*, U. 1283, b. 
Pergamum, 471, a, 706, b. 
Per gain u*. 807. b 
Pergusa. ii. 986. «. 
l*CT.ert»dt, li. 917, b. 
Pengeus. 457. b. 

Pertgord, 11, 58ft, s. 
Pmgnenr, 457, b, 054, s$ 
•A3, a . It. 686, a. 

P rim, 7t6, b. 

Pert nuila, ii. 40, h. 

1 Vrlmultcus, Sinus, ii. 46, b; 
it. 33, a. 

/Vm tbagk, U. 447, a. 
PermitoiM. it. lino, a. b. 
Pertssa, ii. 1 161. a. 
Ptmnessus. 413, a. 

PerrhWlae. 330, a 
Perrtgm, IL 1018. b. 
ptrskembrnk. rvfa». a. 
l erskcmU, il. 643, a 
Per lion Gtttf, i74, b ; II. 

674, b ; ll. 887, a 
Perslcu# Sinus, 174, b. 
Pertnts , h* 685. a 
Pertns, Cot 4e, 11. 1047, 8. 
IVrttMa. li. 33, a. 

Pemgia, IL 374, bj M. 13N6,b. 
Per agio. Leg ft* eti, it. 1231 , b. 
Perusla, IL (394, b. 

Petaro. li. fOL b: IL 1301, a 
Pnearn, 3M, b; ii. 1383, a; 

it. 1307, a 
Prsckirra . 19*. b. 

Pet Anvar, Aid, b. 

P«n«inus, 939, a 
Pm*iura. II. 7, b. 

PrdJk, it. 7. b. 

Pesto, it. 512. k 
Petaia, 804, a 
Petahdka. it 886, b ; 648, • 
Vrtaiins. 11. UM b. 
Pctavoninm, *56, a 
PeielU. 451. a ; IL *10, a 
Prteron, ML a. 
Petrnoardem, IL W, b. 
Petti ColfOno* H QtotrHe, 
670, a. 

Peiiurtts, 18, b. 

Petra, 11.946, b; ti 1190,4* 
Prtra, 413, a ; 747* 4. 

Petra Tbarmastis, 433, b* 
Petr aim, IL MB, a. 

Petra* Parnss, H. W7, b* 
Pbtmeoril, l»,5 „ . 

Petri, Pom m (Born*)* 
ti, 736, b* 


Petrodara, 744, b. 
Petroaaca, 199, k 
Petronde a, tl. 377, a 
. Pettan, U. 693, k 
| Pettimeo , 93, h j M. »6, 

PetHai. 910, a 
Petuaria, ll. 580, bj U. e67j 

Petusiae, 86S, a 
PetK-ela, 343, a 
Peucelaoiis, il. 47, b. 
Peudnl, 381, a ; li. 367, b. 
Pevensey, 136, a 

Pfaklrain, IL 191, U 
P/Umnen, il, 666. a. 
Phacelinus, 11. <i*6, a. 
Phadum, H. 1 170, a. 
Pbaadrias, 193, b! 

^*1^70*11* 17 ‘ ** 70 *- b;,, ■ 
Phagrei, 607. b. 

Phalaman Pram., u. 94\ 

(rhalacrum, GOB, b. 
Phalaeaeae. 193. k 
Pltalaitna, tl 1 170, a. 
inislamhum. lU3,a. 
Phalara, IL J 170, a 
Phaiara*. 412, b. 
PhaUsanu*. 70ft, b. 

Phalprtc Wall ( Athens \ 
160, a. 

Pbaleram, 209. b . any *. 
f Phalertun ( Athens.;, 31K, 1* 
s Phaleslna, 403, b. 

| Phalnrta, il. M7b, a 
' Phana »S 7 , a 
Ittanae. iMw. b. 

Piianaguria 4/2, a. 

Pkeuuf «, 300. b. 

Ph-mote. m 93. a. 
Pharbmethltr Nome, 39, b. 
Pharcadon. il. 1170, s. 

. Pharae. 17, a. 

Pbards, U h. 

PkartUon. v€, a 
Pbartnaria. 4;t. a 
Pliarnasta, 197, b- 
Pharmathenut, 11. 65K, b. 
Pharos, ll. 37, a. 
PharMltM.il 1170. a. 

Phart gae. ii. 302. b. 

Pn aslant, tl. 658, b. 

Phasis, 671, b j ll.fttS.b; H. 
1093, a. 

Pbatnittc arm of the Nile, ii- 
453. a. 

Pharonae, il. 917, b. 
Phaura. 33L a. 

‘ 73»,4t 974, In ii. 


4 *7, 4. 

Pheca, or Phecaduin, il. 1 170, 

PHenea. 830, b. 

Phela, OIL a. 

Pbellet**, 822, b. 

Pliellon, 817, k 
Pit meat is, 193, a. 

Pbeneus, 193. 4. l . 
Ph.r^. «7,»i 
1170, a. 

PhUBsaeth. 468, a. 
Pitlcfom. 413, 4. 

Phtgalta, 193* 4. 

Pblgallev, 198* »• t 
Phicamut, IL iM. *»• 
pkiltlim, IL 990, s. 
Phtlaildidida.IL^ ^ 
Pblladeipbla* 133, b ; »■, 

PbilaMae, m b. 

Pkiiak, il. 690, 4. 

PbllCToa, ii. 304, «. 
PkUiptUrdk, IL 0». b 
PhU»roL007,bl «• l,9 °’ ’ 

PhtilppL* Dow* (BoUH5) ’ 

jgsajA£,.. 
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Fhilnteras, 37, b ; 81, b. 
Phiniki, if. 168. a 
Fhinopolis.il- 1190. a. 
Fhinttas, 79, b ; 80S, a. 
Fhlnton, 719, a. 

Phintonlf, li. 911, b. N| 
rhira, li. 1 160, b. 

Phlraesi, ii. 927, b. 

Fhlegra, it. 535, b. 

Phlya, 3i2, b. 

Fhlygouium. ii. 60S, a. 
Phocas, Column of (Rome), 
11. 797, a. 

Fhocaea, 239, b. 

Phoebatae, 755, b. 

Phoebia, 457. a. 

Phocnice, 882, b; ii. 1076, 
b. 

Plioeniclum, 412, a. 
Phoenicusa, 51, b. 

Phoenix, 13, b ; 705, b 
Phoexnu. 192, b. 

Phorbantia, 454. b. 

Phorbie, ii. 383, b. 

Fhorieia. 193, b. 

Fhoron idmen, 325, b 
Phot lee, 833, a. 

Pkrat Mann, ii. 332, a. 
Phrateria, 744, l> 

Fh realty s ( 4 them), 308, a 
Phricoms, *3, a 
IMirtXA. 821. h 
Phrugunduu.e* b «* r .. t». 
Phrunuii), 7 it), a. 
PlithoiroiMuigi, '>72, a; ii. 
917, b 

Phtbempliuthlte Nome, 3°, 
l>. 

Plithiotls, ii. 11G7, a ; ii. 

1170, a. 
riituris. 60, b. 

Phumi, 418, a; 66%, b. 
Phuth. ii. 207, b. 

Phycus, 733, b- 
PtiyUce, 192, b; 833, a; ii 
1170, a. 

Phvle, 329, b. 

Fhy llltae, ii. 48, a. 

Phylluf, li. 1170. a. 

PhyiCH, h;k/, a , ii. 384, a. 
Physco, it. 626, a. 

Fhyscus, 519, b ; IL 1209, a. 
Phyieum, 67, a. 

Pliytia, or Plioetelae, 10, b. 
Piacenza , li. 636, a. 
Pi&cularls, Porta (Koine), 
li. 757, b 

Ptagntno, ii. 1317, b. 

Ptalt, li. 1119, a. 

Pialia, it. 1170, a. 

Puma, 1038, b. 

Piano delT Au sente, 345, a 
Piano dt Citrita, 11. 1 10.3, h. 
Pianosa , 857. b ; ti . 637, b. 
Piave, ii. 641, a ; !i. 127-5, a. 
Picana, 748, a. 

Pirta*. Ad, ii. 1301, b ; II. 
1302, a. 

Plctone*, 173, a. 

Piczma, il. 585, a. 

Ptdhavro, 641, a. 

Pidhtma , 214, b ; il. 1191, b. 
Pii di Lugo , Logo del , 6, b. 
Pit Frguii , Itjft, 894, b. 
Puna, ti. 629, b. 

Pierla, ii 629, b : ii 1075, b 
Pierre Perfuse, 795, a. 

1'ler us, li. 629, b. 

Pletas. Temple of (Rome). 

ii. 832, b. 

Ptetola , 136, h. 

Pirtra delta Nave , 451, a. 
Pietro, I tola di S„ ii. 911, b. 
Ptetro Vemotico , 37-5, a. 
Pifano , St., 729, b. 

Pigeon Rock*, ii. 1075, b, 


LPfrimo, ii. 74, n 
mraanon, ii. 74, a. 


Plnceniii, fi. 867, b. 

Pincian Hill (Rome), ii. 

828, b; 11.831, b. 

Plnclana, Dooms ( Rome 1 ), 
il. 831, b. 

Pinciaua, Porta (Rome;, il. 
759, a. 

Findus, 783, 9. 

Pineto di Castcl Volume, 
971, a. 

Plnetum, 934, a. 

PingmenU, ii. 74, a. 

PmkeL 984, a j it 631, a. 
Pinheira, if. 631 , a : it 280, a. 
Pidna, il. 1983, a. 

Pinos, ii, 85* a, 

Pintia, m* b. 

Pimim, 744, b. 

Piotv, li. 8S8,b; ii ni; 
Piomba, La, ii. 2i8». a 
Ptoraco, il. 671. a, 
b j ii. 1317, b. 

Pipemo Fecchui. n. 
Piquentom, ii. 71. i 
Plra, ii. UT8, a. 


Piguntia, 748, a. 
Pikermi, 830, b. 
Pikemi, 11. 264, b. 
PUa, 730, a. 
JPilitck. il. 969, a. 
Piliurt, li. 637, b. 
Pimprama, 25, a. 
&nak a, 659, b. 
PinaLu. 64, b.* 
.Pinara, li. 1075, b. 
Pinarus, 116, a. 


Pirgo, ii. 1231, a. 

Pimatt, ii. 640. b, 

Pimm. Ad, 744. b: ii. I3*i 
Pisa 821, a 

Pita. ii. 632, a, li W»*,, n 
Pi*ae, li 1296. a. 

Pi&anns, Portus, 87c, a. 
Ptsatello, u 6,7, a. 

P'Satis, HIT. a- 
Pisaurum, n. 1301. . ii 

1317, b. 

Piscina Publica (llmne), ii. 
820, b. 

Piscinas, Ad, ii. 1296. a. 
Putcopia , 7‘20, b; u. 112.1, a. 
Pttcopta, V , 464, b. 

Ptscopw, F , 450, a. 

Pisrna, La, 721, b. 

Ptsmesh Kalast, fi. 34?, n 
Ptsmesh Kalest, ii. 395, a. 
Pi'Raeum n. 561, b. 
Pissantmi, 755, b. 

Pistoja, ii 634, b, Ii 1296, h 
Pistoria, ii. 1296. b. 

Pisiyrus, li. 1180, a; ii. 

1190, a. 

Pitane, 53, a. 

PitamiH, 691, a. 

Piihccusa, 49, a. 

Pitino, Torre di, ii. 1283, a. 
Pitinum, ii. 1283, a. 

Pitinum Pisaurenic, it. 
1317, b. 

Pitsunda, il. 634. b. 

Pitulum, ii. 1317, b. 

Pitynda, ii. 47, a. 

Pltyodef, 770, a. 

Pityonnesus, il. 571, a. 
Pitiusa. 769, b. 

Pityusae. 373, a. 
Pizztghcttone, 1 1 , b. 
Plagiaria, ii. 219, b. 
l’lanasin, 8-57, b. 

PhuiRticui, Portus, ii. 74, a. 
Platamodes, il. 341, b. 
Platamona, 1-58, b , ii. 174, a. 
Plotanuki, 1003, b. 

Platani, 1029 a j li. 985, b ; 
il. 1 161, b. 

Plafania , ii. 4, 1> : ii 576, b. 
Plataniston, ii. 226, b 
Platamus, ii. 202, a. 
Platanodcs, li.341, b. 
Platanus, ii. 606, b. 

Plate, 485, a, 

Plate*, 582, a; 738, b; li. 277, 
b. 

Platiana , il. 1247, b. 
VPlattensee, ii. 572, a. 
Platyperama, ii. 1233, b, 
Platxa, li. 1134, a 
Platxiotissa. ii. 1151, a. 
Plavis, il. 1276, a. 

Pi era, 167, b. 

Plessidhi , li. 669, a. 

Pieuron, 67, a. 

Pleutauri, 602, a. 

Plewa, ii. 572, b. 

Pliassa, ii. 56 m, b. 

PUstia, ii. 896, b. 


Flora, 11. 683, a. 

Plotheia, 3», b. 
PiotinopoUa, ii. 1190, a. 
PluMum, 11.912, a. 
Piumbarta Insula, ii. 911, b. 
Plyni, P*., ii. 277, b. 
Pnlgejs, ii. 619, b. 

Pnyx (Athens), 282, a. 

Po H Primara, ii. 103*1, b. 
Po,ike, 849, a { if. 509, a. 
Podend, ii. 5U, b ; li. 642, b. 
Podlachia, 1). % a. 

Podolia, ii. 30, a ; ii *16, a 
Poectlaslum, 705, b. 
Poeeessa, 587, a 
Poetelius, Lueus (Romc\ 
ii 826, b. 

Point du GttUe. ti. 61. a. 

Piimt Z laris, ! \ b. 

P.uttets, iu 192, b 
/’-•/a. U 643 , *. 
j Polo d* :.ena, li. 611, b. 
i PoUtvuro, Promootorium, 
i M 

! PAct ii'ra, ii. 187, b; li 

j oGO. b 

PoleiiumiHCUS,Pontus,.50fi,a 
J Pn/enxa, it. 188. a : ii. 64f, a. 

| Poh, 417, b. 

, Ptdrana, ii 1000, *. 
Poltcattro. 160, a ; ii. 210, a. 

Pohchna, 705, 1>. 

| Pohchne, il. 345, h. 

I Policoro, 21, a ; 1046, b. 
j P,tl;gnanu, 167, a; ii. 411, a. 

! Pnltghero , 161, a. 
Politnartium, 870, b. 

Palm, 566, a. 

Polikiuso/ro , 225, b. 

Polls, ii. 125, a. 

Pohs (Athens), 259. a. 
Politeia, 17, a. 

Folium, ii. 165, b. 

Polla. 910, b 

Pollentla, 374, b; 375. aj ii 
188. a; if. 6*1, a. 

Pollen za, 374, b. 

Pnllina, 160, a. 

Polltna, ii. 236, b ; li. 986. a , 
ii. 987, a. 

Polltna, or Pollona, 160, b. 
Poltyobria, 50, b. 

Poly bos, ii. 645, b 
Polyfengo , ) 601 , b. 
Poiufengo, Aft., 187, 


Polykhrono, ii. 411, a. 
Poljphngi, 572, a. 

Polyportu, KKj.'I, b. 
Polyrrhenia, 705, b. 
Polystylus, 2, b. 

Polytimetus, ii. 5, b. 
Pombetro , ii. 876, b. 
Pomcgue , ii. 1037, a. 
Pompeit, ii. 646, a. 

Pompeii, Curia (Rome), li. 
834, a. 

Pompeii, Porticus (Rome;, 
it. 834. a. 

Pompeii, Theatrum (Rome), 
ii 834, a; ii. 844, U. 
Poinpey, Statue of (Rome), 
il. 793, a. 

Poaches, ii. 657, b. 
Pondicherry, li. 643, a; H. 
1017, b. 

Pondtk'tnui, 804, b. 
Ponferrada, 250, a. 

Pons Aelii, li. 1256, b. 

Pons Aluti, 744. b. 

Pons August!, 744, b. 

Pons Nartiae, 934, b. 

Pons Nevi«e, 934, b. 

Pons Serrilil et Claudanum, 
ii. 36, b. 

Pons Vetus Stenarum, 744, 
b. 

Ponl-Audemcr, 429, a. 
Poni-Authon, 429, a. 

Pont dm Gard, ii. 415, b. 
Pont I'Esquit , 389, b. 

Pont pierre, II. 1266, a. 

Pont Sf. Esprit, il. 963, b. 
Ponta di Tigani, ii. 1337, b. 
Ponta Trivutt, 1067, a. 
PontarUer, 21^b. 

Ponte delta Botha, li. 1321 


Ponte Mote, if. $66. h. 

Ponte Salara, ii. $57, a. 
Pontevedn s, 934, b. 

Pontta, 41. 469, a, 

il. 593, b. 
Ponthms, SOI, a. 

Pontiroto , 11. 666, b 5 IL 1237, 
b. 

Pontoise , 442, h. 

Pontons, ii. 1220, a. 

Pontosuc, if. 666, b. 
Pomremoli, 163, b. 

Ponxa, If. 658, a. 

Populoma, il. 659, b; U. 1296, 
a. 

Po(>ulunium, 870, a; it. 1296, 

a. 

Porafa, d. 038, b. 

Porcari, il. 546, a ; ii. 986, a. 
I’orcla, Basilica (Roma), il. 
786, a. 

Porrifera, 11. 187, b. 

Pcrjani, li. 568, b. 

P'.ro, 477, b. 

Porpax, li. 986, a. 
Porpbyritun. 521, b ; il. $06, 
b 

Porqueroles, ii. 654, bt 11. 
1037, a. 

Port Mahon, 374, b. 
Port-sur-Sabne, ii. 661, a. 
Porta, li. 626, a. 

Porta AimuUo e l.ucola, ii. 
171, a. 

Porta Arnio dta e Lucolas, 
7M), a. 

Porta Colllna (Rome!, ii. 
749, b. 

Porta Panachia, 308, h. 

Porta Sanqualis (Rome), ii. 
749, b. 

Porl.ie, Duodecun (Rome), 
n. 757, b. 

Portcroz, ii. 1037, a. 

Portela de Abode, ii. 879, a. 
Pirtgatc, ii. 1237, a. 

Porticus ad Kutiones 
(Rome), ii. 837. b. 

Porticus Polae (Rome), ii. 
839. b. 

Porticus Rumania (Athene), 
301, a. 

Porto, 477, b ; If. 503, b. 
Porto Badisco, 564, a. 

Porto Jiarbato , 395, b. 

Porto Bufalo , ii. 661, a. 

Porto Cavalicre , 708, a. 

Porto Cesareo, 474, b. 

Porto Conte, ii. 91 1 , a. 

Porto d'Anzo, 148, b. 

Porto d’ Erode, 198, b. 

Porto Fanai i, 839, b. 

Porto Favonr , 691, b. 

Porto Ferraio, H. 40, a. 
Porto FYno, ii. 188, a; ii. 
661, a. 

Porto Franco, 685, a. 

Porto Leone , 307, a. 

Porto Rofti, 331, b. 

Porto Santo , ii. 678, b. 

Porto Fecchio, 691, a. 

Porto Venerc, ii. 188, a. 
Portsmouth, ii. 253, a; it. 
1260, b. 

PortuensiH, Porta (Rome), 
ii. 761, a. 

Portugal, 932, b; ii.ll0&,b. 
Porhigalcte , 902, b. 
Portuosus, Sinus, li. 515, b. 
Portus, ii. 503, b. 

Portus Adurni, 442, a. 
Portus Aga&us, 167, a. 
Portus Alarms, 354, b. 
Foftus Delphinl, ii. 188, a. 
Portus Dubris, 442. a. 
Portus Grlcis, ii. 188, a. 
Portus Garane, 167, a. 
Portus Hercnlis, 198, bi 
451, b. 

Portus Herculls Monoeci, U. 
188 a. 

Portus Lemanls, 442, a. 
Portus Lugudonia, M. 913, a 


Portus Magnus. 11. 1980, b. 
Portus Monoeci, 93, b. 
Portus Mullerum, 494, a 
Portus Veneris, il. 188, a 
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. II. 912, a. 
Poaddloo, II. 107ft, a. 
PoMldium. 524. a. 
Poifldtmiuin. 175, b. 
Paeidki, li. €62, a. 

Potidtum, €09. !>; ft. ftl4» b. 
Poftidoala, IL 210, a ; ti. 514, 

Poiseda. ti. 662, bu 
Potato, tL 47. b. 

Poland. ii. M7, b. 

Potunm, 331, b. 

Foientia, It. 210, a ; iL 629. b, 
11. 1395, b ; ti. I»r7. a. 
Potewaa. ti. 210, a ; ti f.W, 
a; H. 1296. b; ti. 1307. a 
Poteuxa, Sta Marta, a, ft. 

624. b ; ii. 662. b 
Fotldanla, 67. a ; ii. 203, a. 
Poiitije, il.7,b. 

Potsdam, II. 962. a. 
Ptmicmau, It. 644. a. 
Peuitmam Chat, U. 995, b. 
PtmrbaL, ii, 290, a 
Pagbueno. 250. a. 

Pvssttt di Ratsgnuno, or Za- 
tegmenta, 72 1. a 
Peax teats, h. 67ft, b. 
Pra*ne*tiD*. Porta (Home), 
0. 719. a 

ProwMiora, 89 J. b ; 9W, a. 
I’nmai, 705, b ; ft. 6#v7, x, 
Praetoru Augusta, 74*. b. 
Praetorian Camp { Koiiw; . ii. 
«3 t.b. 

Prarlorbim. 7 44, b ; 74ft, a ; 

it. I tft. b. 

Prageto*. 977, a. 

Praam-, t» 686, a. 

Praa.ii. 117*.. »- 
Pro**, n a. 

Praaiaca.it 47, b. 
Praauur.&tl. b. 

PraaUu, 39^ a 
Praames*, it. IW, b, 
Prasvmut I iCRt, a 
Proaum. *7, a. 

Prat dr T reborn. IU b. j 
Pratt dt Ho 4’C, a 
Prat sea, u. » f A, • 
Prtt£idttJk.ama, 11 nft, b 
Pemeadi, il. /TI, a , t* Iff* 7 
l» 

Prorft/a. ii- ^74. t> 

Pet St. Oriiirr. 1**6, a 
iV«u«i, ITJt, a 
Pr/gW, F«2* 1 , b . *» 917, r 
Pr tti.ua L*:, b. 

>*_ 4V|, b 
PfeiouU, ♦**"', a. 

Prespa. U 3b. b. 

Premia. it. 643, a. 

Prett<m. ti. Ml*. ». 
Ptrtentxes. IV*. to. 

Pw*rM, li. *26 a 
Perm*, ti. ICR*/, b. 

Pr**. 9W, b. 

Friwtfua, ?<*, fe 

Prlontoe. U, MHO. *. 
Prifenntitt, it. two. a, 

Prtma Pwta+ W. V9T\ b * U. 
iai>i, a 

Pr^twis *» b. 

Primta Macoa »>. ft. 
Prtmspafa Ctdermrt, H. 306, 

Prtmths, 1040, a 
Prmktpa. 770, «. 

Pn«a, 20t,K 
PrisHua. U 1399,1a 
IVobaMottoua, b. 28ft, A « JB6, 
b. 

ProfcoIJa 417, h 
PrHbft, 7 mm ( H oo rn ), II. #50, 
a 

Prorfcft*, 49, b. 

PrmOda. *t. to ; M 670,0. 
ProcwHtia *L 
Priwftbrwno, #"#. a 
Pnmrna it. 1 170, a 
Pr«**rt t U 1 190, ii. 
Pttdmmtm* it. SS0I, b« 
it.Ul7,b. 

Prwlef . 740, a 
ffMMMW, 444, a 
rromrtHttt, t mm (Root), 
H. MW, to. 




Promina , li. 671, a. 
Promona, 74H, a. 
Prormmtoriura Magnum, ii. 
46. b. 

Pronl, 588, a. 

Propt laea ( Athena), 268, a. 
Proarimnn, 67, a. 

Proaeit, 192, b. I 

Proskyna, 689, a ; 1025 b ; 
ii. *02, a. 

Proaoplte Nome, 39, b, 
Proapalta, 332. a. 

Prote, li. &M, b. 

Prate, it. **71, b. 

P*veo/», ft04, b. 

( /*rarms. 73, b. 

» Prussia, 56. b. 

Prutk, li. (tun. b. 

Prytauemm ^Atb«*n»). W. 

PryUnla, it 65ft, h. 

Ptapbara 1 40* b. 

Paaphla. $80, a 
Psora, LOW. U 
P*c*lcia. 60. a ; 7*1. b. 
Paeaail. it. 917, b. 

IWdavart. 349, b. 

Pseiemli, 11 13. b. 

Paophidia. 19ft. a. 

Paopbia, 17, a; 198. a 
Pajrbl urn, 7M, b. 

Payra 609. b. 

PayttaJeU, H. m% a 
Paytti. U. lOftt, a. 

Pumjic, li. 1301, a. 

Pteie*. IL *77, a. 

Ftrleum, li. 1170. a 
PtoUnbHUia 18®. 

Plobwia 733, U 
Ptorts. il* 556, a 
Pioum. 412, a. 

PtyehU, 6Jt. b, 

Putolvra Villa f 
il SP .b. 

PuW^tn*. Cliritt (Home), 
li. HU. a 

IVitiutt, ti. 74, a i ii. i I7 r * 
b. 

Ptid^tU Pairvrka 

it ftift, a. 

PxidtriiSa** PWbefsie, *w»l. ; 

t««t i li> man, »*. al 
Pmhia dr irn 
tm. tt, 

/W <r trsatu, li mi. b 
PmetUa d* la tsmardt*t rtrjo. 


Punla delta Peuna, 454, a. 


74, a 

Pmntadt Sttto, Ml, 
Pupulum, ii. 9 12, a 
Pura 988, b. 

Purait , 1HJ, b. 

Purpurarlae, 906, b. 

Purus, it 1085. b. 
PtukkaUxsad, ii. 47, b* 
Pujiohv, iMgo di t 877, a 
Putaa, it 1076, U 
Putral UbonU (Rome), tl, 
7HH,a 

Putcal Scrtboaianum, 
( Home), U. TtW, a 
Putrid Lake. 454, b. 

Putrid Sea, II. 1112, b. 

Puu de Jussat, 990, U. 
Pyiiaru*, ii. 1190, a 
P) lae. 19$. b. 

Py lrne, 67. i. 

Pyloru*, 706, b. 

Pyr^mua 114, a: €19, b. 
Pyranthua, 705. b. 

Pgr at At, ti. 606, b 
Pyrenaet, Porto*, It. 8}, a 
Pyreuaeu*, )mo», 515. a. 
Pyreoamta Summut, 515, a 
Pyrenees, the, tl, 6*7, a 
Pgrgtskt, 101, a i I tm, a 
PyTfi, 82 1, a; It. 1296, a 
Pwrgo. or Pgrgako, U. 8A1, b. 


Pgrgm, 616. a 
Pyrrba M. 165. L 
Pyrthlcuatf. 112, b. 
Py rnrhWuw, fr7, a. 
PynwUMr, H. Ml, b. 
Pgtkam. il 642, a. 
Pythurm, U. 1170, a 
Pjrairn*, It. « 5 ft,b* 
Pjrftttft. *i. 2ttt,b. 


QuaWs, il. »<*$, a. 
ituarrmt, 903, a 
Uuj*-L>rm ( Hady-Dra), It 

4^. b 

<iH**rrw*. 63(, a; l>. 1^7. a 
U uKlratae. ti. \t*», a 
t^ktarri. ti. T*. a. 

1 tjmaaito. Porta, ii. IUM. a- 
a ! Umskm eg. It. fiwt). a. 

Her**. ^ i tjnaramjtn* Bag, if. lilt. a. 

! fptaruiro, Carnot det. tftl. a 
ktuarmro, bog lb dt, 224, b , 
it. 74. 


Kakka, lu 099, a 
HakU, 588, fe,. 
ftam-gur, ii. 692, a 

i aMr tfd a r * 11 

Ara».|/A0h ( ii.« M(b . 
Hama, ii. Ilft.b; !i. \w . 
Hamaam Kerr , 693, b 
Hama, or Ham , »». l8io, a . 
Ramae, 1 10, a 
Rmatheum Snphim, u . 

RamatueUe 487, b. 

Haute, 11, 692, a. 

Home's Head, it a 
Hamguma, li. 2Vt, a. 
Hnmtseram , 6*0, a 
Hamtserttm Cur, ii 10'Jt) « 
HamiaAVj |,b. 
rtamtek, 218,1; il. €»!,». 
Hammy. 11. IftSLb. 
HamUmao, li. 1213,#. 
Rapbanea 560, b. 

Raped to lf,7.b. 

». 218, b. 


HS 


PofU 


■ ,** ' b. 

>y~t**»rnr> il^iJM.b i b. 

tMrrjwi. It. 1275, la 
timlate*, C' . 505, a 

jOttOMprr, «ft*N b 

Praia ( Korn*), IL 

f 4*2. b 

4/Wttgr. li. 61. a. 

■ UdMea, 984, b. 

Qoiotana*. Ad. tt. 1801, b 


Curate de Orvtgt*. tWt. a 
Puente *> $. m. il 230, a. 
Pueutr. H*o de ia. SC# ti, 
Puerto dt Jtaruad, M3, a 
Puerto de ft. Maria. It., 


PmgtM prtrom 164. b. 
Pugtm prams, 1 64. h. 

P«Jr«, 9*0, b, 

Pmgeerda, Sifl. U, 

Pu JturrOrr, H. I /Aft, a 
Puls. Cam di, h. 445. b, 

tl. 011, i, 

Puirtwm Utttu < Room), 
tl. im. a. 

Putiana, ii* 74, • 

Ptllbjfrk*, 110. ft- 
Pnl)o|itee«ii t It. ift*,b. 
P+isda, a. «7ft, b. 

Pwttamak, ft* 642, a 
Fttleiww SollJ (Howie), If. 
ftfiM, ft. 

Put***. 737, bt H. 3W. ft. 
PumkmRta, #3t, ft 1 ii. 424, 
b i a. 40*. • } H. 1191, b. 
Pmukete, ii 210, b. 
rMwfctffw, u. tm, a 
Pm# 00. H. ft»0. ft 
fttMWw U A8#,a 
Pat#/« dr I fetawr. It #U* a 
PftMMfft Wry BarUtrel. 7 ft#, b- 
/tMM 4d Pmft, 444, ii j # 
706, a 

Pmrnta deiT At ire, 417, b. 


OotrtaaJ Mill {Hamau w> 
<*2H, b 

OoUtnalM, Poitft (Rome). 

tl. 757, a 

Dolnoabr, 8ftceU*w» 

i Rtifltr\ il, 820, a 
(pitrtoi. VaJli* (Ummh «■ 
625. h. 

tytirtao*. Temple «4 ( Roach 
it, *WL», a 

Quite i+ )ii*d*r, IL 410, a 
tyiita H* 2#7,b. 

tfuorrw, b. 42ft, a 

Raai. m, h. 

Rabat U, ft**, a* 

HaUa. It <**>. b, 
viabbfttft, 124, a 
Radrgatsi, H. 71«, b. 

r«0i. It. 299, b. 

ttSSTmT*'**'* 

Mdtpuu, m, a 


233, ft t 053,4; j|. 

1/4, a. 

Has. ltM, a 

Has Arktur. 3l7.b; H.a$o..i 
Mm Af rm, #17, a 
R**-*i .fm. il. TOO. •, 

Rm *i~l)h rd, U. l |(w. b. 

Ras-af. flatter at, U. 4fA. I, 

Ha»~a4~ Hattie at, ft. w;. b. 

Kae^at- Kttmn*, *70, ft; u 

m, a 

tl. pit i, p 

Has^Mtibr, it. 32H, 1. 

H«* -at- A azat. Till, l*. 

$44, *. 

#67, a 

Aar Anrjroviwl, It. Gno, a. 
Has Broom, IL a 
Reu-el-Abtod. 492, a : tl. 

««. b. 

l«t/ il. 161, h. 

. Haslet- Bu stt. It Ul7S, t> 

I Ha* -ei-CAar , (it a*, a. 

. Ha* ,i./hener, it 
li.tt~.l- Haul, 175, b . U w 7, b 
Has-* l Model 4W. b 
Hess et ffamroA, l';7i', a . li. 

Hns-et-KartSoh. il.il**. a. 
Has~el~ lioneit, tl. 2T7. H 
Bat-el-Je*H, VJO b 
Has-et»Koaun, ti. 277. b. 
Am W* VeliaM. it 177 b 
Ra±-ei~ S 

Ro*~et Oueul. II. S* , « 

Has- el- Ratal, it. 62’. N 
Rorw’I.AftttAfto/. tt. t^. «• 
Ra$~n.&krt*A, U. 8M, » 
HatbetmTtu, «#,• i - ‘Vi. a i 
IL 277, b. 

RofPortttJI.H *71. ft 
jfcu bruit, li. 1^3. 

Has aiumort. Ml. ft 
Has Huadet, ». M?. b- 
Aau Haded, It. 4K > l * 
1037, «. 

199. K iat , 

Rm Rkameer, It. W «> 
Has H'«f.a 

toffainaiutn.k 
Menrnimb. 


336. b 

r\!'i 


R«l 


Bgsssais^’ 
fSJsrtL'rt**' 1 

/Toft 

2SJKS5r^fe‘- 

5KfS35.« ^6.5- 

gSSfSSSi. i*‘ 


«2&t 


#iw w * y 


4(0, b 
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Rostova, 3 52, a* 

Rattan, 197, a. 

Katanea, 74*. a. 

Krttlarla, 745, a. 

Hnttibon, il. 697, a. 

R atone au, It. 1 037, a. 
Ratonou, li. 920, b. 
K-ttumena, Porta (Rome), 
il. 750. a. 

Ratxeburg, ii. 197, a. 
Kmiduscula, Porta (Rome) 
il. 755, a. 

Havre, 85, a. 

R.tvegnano, 2fi, a. 

Ravenna, ii. G93, a. 

Rauhe Alp, 105<.,b; ii. 1958, 

b. 

Ravi, II. 422, .1; 1101, a. 
Hawn, ii. * 9 », a. 

Kuxaitn, WW, 

Raxxoli, hola da, 710, a. 
Rente, Civtta, 890, fo; il. 
1305, a. 

Recco, H. 717, b, 

Rtculvct, il. 0517, 0. 

Red Sea, 174, b; i8S,a; II, 
857, a. 

Rtf ah, it. 692, b, 

Rega, 11. 858. It. 

Regen, »i. 6%, b. 
Regensburg, ii. 697, a. 
Regemealde, it 
Reggio It. #*'-»/ a, i», 703. a; 
il. 1787, a 

Regia i flume 1, ii. 770, a. 
Hegiu Judwmim, 97. t 
KegioTransiibertiuit R v *ue), 
ii. 841, a. 

Heglum, ii. 1287, a. 

Regtium, 442, a. 

Rams, 794, a. 

Remagen, ii. 718, a. 

Remat tat i, 700, h. 

Rani, St., 1002, b. 

Remtch, ii. 717. b. 

Rendma , ii. 1038, h. 
Renfrew, 750, a. 

Reno , it. 709, ft. 

Rennes, OM, a , ii. G*»6, a. 
Real, ii. , 17, l). 

Reandn, ii. 014, a 
Reptmt, ii. G9H, i». 

Requejo, ii. 1275, h. 
Requena, ii. 198, t) , ii. 1326, 
b. 

Rerglntrum, 110, b. 

Retina, 4%, a j 1054, a. 
Respa, lG7,a. 

Retenga, Cwita. ii. I'M, b 
Retigomum, or Rerignmum, 
750, a. 

Retimo, ii. 710, b. 

■Retina, 496, a. 

Retina, C li. MG, b. 
HetortiUo , it. 102. a. 

Retz, Pout dr, 11. G92, b. 
Reuben, Tribe of, ii 531 , a. 
Khaabcni, 181. a. 

Rhacalani, 11. 855, b. 
Rlmcotia, 98, b* 

Rhodes, 94, b. 

Khaeba, 11. 16, a. 

Rhaeteae. 193, a. 

Rhage, 571, a. 

Rliakalanl, li. 917, n. 
Rhambacla, 983, U. 
Rhamidava. 744, h. 
Rh&mnui, 705, b. 
Rhaphanean, ii. 1076, a. 
Rhaptum, 57, b. 

Hhaptui, ii. 702, b. 
Rhaucus, 705, b. 

Rhaualum, 748, a. 

Rheban, ii. 700, a. 
Rhedonea, 218. b. 

Rhegtas, il. 1075, b. 
Rheglura, 11. 1294, b. 
Rheitm, 380, b. 
Rheinbreitbach, li. 192, a. 
Rheinzabem, il. 1088, a. 
Hheitl. 828 a. 
nheneia. 760, b. 

Rheon, 11. 876, a. 

Hheaapha, 11. 1076, b. 

fejii.wa.bl 

•Rhlgla, li, 16,’a. 


Rhine, the, ii. 706, b. 
Rhtthymna, 705. b. 
Rhitkymnos, li. 710, b. 
Rbium, 13, a. 

Rhlzophagj, 58, a. 
Rhtzo-Kaxtron, n. 710. h. 
Rhlsua, 748, * , n. H70,b. 
Rho, 497, a. 

Khobogdii, il. 16, a. 
Hhobosci, ii. 943, b. 

Rhoda, Gulf rf, b. 52, a. 
Rhodes, il. 713, a, 

Rhoden, 517 , a. 

Rhodope, ii. 1177, b. 
tthodopa, li. 1190, h. 
Rhogandanl, ii. i(t«. b. 
Rhogani*, 371. h. 

Rhogonts, ii. 578. b. 

Rhokka, fi. 71 1 a 

Rhon , 1056, b, 

Rhine, the, H. 711, h. 
IibopluUe, )44. a 
Rhomlan Rgvk, t 
1075, a. 

Rhoatui, H. 1073, a, u 
Jtfetftamu, 94, b ; G-iL a 
jKthottfcus Scopulus, li. 
~075, b. 

Rhuhoo, U. 917. a. 
hhoaitns, Portue. 22 J >.b I 
Khvmntus, ii. 71b, t> 
Rhyocuk, 10, b. 
llhyneuburg . ii 2po, a. 
Rhynland, 501, a. 

RnypHs, 14. b. 

Rhytium. 7iift, b. 

Hitman, li. 917, b. 

Ribadaria, li. 1240, b. 
Rtbaredonda , S . Maria dc 
ii. 947, b. 

Ribble, 388, b; ii.971, n. 
Ribble-chester , li. 718, a. 
Rochester, 041, a. 
HtccUcum, 515, ft. 
Richborough , 442, a ; 8Mi, a; 
ii. 860, b. 

Richmond, ii. 718, a. 

Hiclna, ii. 188, b , il. G29, a. 
Ricsen, ii. 1327, ft. 

Huiuna, 949, I) 

R teches ter, 429, a. 

Rtet, ii. 718, b. 
Rtrsengebirge, ii. 1257, b. 
Rtesgau, if. 718, b. 

Rtrti, 6, u ; 11. 69i, .1. 

Rttz, ii. 698, a. 

Riga, Gulf of, 72.5, b; ii. 

1270, b. 

Rigan, 582, n. 
llxgol, ii 717, b. 

R'goinitgiiK, fi. 1288, a. 

Rihn, li. 15, b. 

Rima-el-l.uhf, it. 70G, b. 
Rimini, 213, b. 

Htmokastro, it. 172, a. 
Rmgteood, ii, 697, b. 

Rinteln , il. 14, a. 

Rio Caido, 168, b. 

Rto d’Ave, 933, «. 

Rio O' Aye, 351, b. 

Rio dr la Kalameta, 476, ft. 
Rio de la Puente, u. 4 1 4, a 
Rto Grande, ii. 422, t). 

Rio Torto, li. 453, a. 

Rio Verde , ii. 881, b. 
flton, 671, h. 

Rioni, or Rion. Ii. 593, a. 
Ripatransone , 719, »; ii. 
628, b. 

Riumo, 90S, b; li. 710, b; 

ii. 1275, a. 

Rising ham, 1023, a. 

Ritopk, II. 1230, b. 

Nitri, 852, a. 

Rivet, 11. 703, a. 

Rniire, 978, a. 

RivUre ttAurai, 443, a. 
Rixton, ii. 718, a. 

Rizah, 483, a. 

Rixrh, ii. 710, b j ii. 711, a* 
Roa, ii. 693, a. 

Rotmne, il. 718, b. 

Robbia, or Robkt, 497, a. 
Robesti , ii. 65G, b. 

Robledo, 934, a. 

Robogh, 11. 718, b. 
Roboraria, ii. 1302, a. 


Robbretum, 934, a. 
Roca, C. 4a, li. 216, b. 
Kocca, 706, b. 

Rocea 'ifEnteUa, 829, a. 
Racca 4t Papa, 89, a. 
Rocca Giovane, 774, b. 
Rocea Massimo, 554, b. 
Rocca Moj0na, 343, b. 
Rocca Priori, 669, a. 
Roche Bernard , 791, b. 
Rochelle, ii. 903, b. 
Rochester, 792, a, 
Rochester, High, /v> 


Ructtmium, 744, b 
Rucsen, ii, 1327, a, 

Ruda, 8 10, a. 

Budge, 11. m, b. 

Rudiae, 474, b; ii. 1294, a 
Rudiana, 521, u. 

Rudland, ii. 1258, a. 
Rueita, u. 951, a. 

Raft a or Rofla. Ill, a, 
Rvffitn'h, ii. 858, «. 

Mufrae, n. 397, a. 

Pufrlum ii. 896, b. 
Rugby, ii. 1232, b. 


f r r , «• I gf. ll< 

fi (Mias to, or Kodostiuag, i03 > /Mgemeaide, ii. 858, b. 

b. [ Rogge, ii 716, a. 

Rvdez, 654, b; li. 9-M, a. 1 *■ 

R'4t,\m,b. 

Hodicv-,>. 034, a 
' !<**#%*, if. 127'. b. 

.limit igo, Ciuaad, \\ 12^0, b 
Rvggia t 497, 


( Bogus, lil\ a. 
ii i Rofubch, ?i. 698, a. 

Roja, 93, b : li, 55, a ; il. j 
187, b j ii. *<go, a. 

Rote, ii. 71N, b. 

Rnfno, H. 353, b. 

Rom, li. 695, a. « 

Roma and \ r #*nus, Temple 
(olRone) n 809, a, 
Koman Klng^. Matues of 
(Rome), ii. 770, a. 

Roman People, Statue of 
the Genius of (Ruiue), ii. 
7*16, b. 

Romanca, C., il. 253, a. 
Romani, li. 1 191, a. 
Roinatlnus, ii. 1275, a. 

Rome , ii. 719, a. 

Rome and Augustus, Tem- 
ple of (Atheii*), 281, u. 
Rome chi, ii. 855, a. 

Romtgik, 786, b. 

Koinula, 744, b. 

Romulea, ii. 8W, b. 
Homulea, Sub, li. 1293, a. 
Romull Aedes (Home), ti. 
803, a. 

Romull, Casa (Rome), ii 
802, b. 

Ronnidsa, it. 461, b. 
Ronaldsha, St . 49. a. 

Ronco , ii. 1317, b. 

Honda , 22^, ... 

Honda la l teja, 20, bj 228, a. 
Honda, Sierra de, n. 130, b. 
Hootnburg, u 667, a. 

Rosalia, Montt Sta, 11.985, a. 
Rosas, il 59,a; )i.7ll,b. 
Roscunum, 431, a, b. 

Roselle, il. 859, a. 

Rosetta, 418, a. 

Rossa di Tcvlada, Jsola, ii. 
911, b. 

Rossano, 431, a ; ij. 855, a. 
Rosso, Castel, ii. 317, a. 
Rostra (Rome), it. 785, r. 
Kostrata, Columna (Rome), 
ii. 786, b. 

Hortrata Villa, ii. 1301, a. 
Rotas, Ad, ii. 1287, a. 
llotomagus, 429, a. 

Rotonda, La, li. 421, a; ii 
1295, a. 

Rotondo, Monte, 691 . a 
Rouen, 429, a ; 480, b. 
Rouergue , li. 860, a. 
llovies, ii. 494, b. 

Rovtgna, li, 74, ft. 

RoumeUa , ii. 1 176, b. 
Roussillon, ii. 839, a; ii. 
1023, b. 

Rowandi, IL 495, a. 
Ratoandiz, 320, a ; ii. 495, ft; 

ii. 1335, b. 

Rowton , ii. 860, b. 
Roxburgh, 923, a ; il. 504, b. 
Roxolaui, ii. 917, a* 

Royan , ii. 450, a. 

Ruad, 185, a. 

Ruaditae, ii. 278, a. 

Rubi, 167, a; il. 1294, 

Rubra, 691, b. 

Rubras, Ad. 11* 1301, 
RubrlcaU, 11. 115,b. 
Rubricatus, 68, a j 378, b ; 
ii. 454, b. 


I Rt*hr, ii. 858, b, ii. 1258; b. 

’ utftt Kola, 152, b. 

Hum hub t h, 876, b. 

Rurmli, Mjj, b. 

Rumilt, Castle of, 19, a. 
Rumilt-Hisar, 424, a. 
Rnmtli-Kawah, 424, a. 
Rmucatae, li. 1310, b. 

Runn of Cutch , ti. 955, a, 
Runovtch, ii. 449, a. 

Rupes Tarpela (Rome), il. 
771, b. 

Hus, ii. 858, b. 

Kusadir, ii. 297, b. 

Rusadir Prom., iL 297, b. 
Ruscino, ii. 1320, a. 

Rusal lae, 870, a. 

Rusicada, if. 454, a. 
Kuslcade, li. 455, a. 
Rusidara, 744, b. 

Ruskoi, li. 716, b. 

Hustschuk, ii. 609, b: ii. 

926, b ; If. 972, a. 
Rusqueur, li. 1012, a. 
Kusucurrium, ii. 297, b. 
Rutchcstcr, IL 1256, b: ii. 
1311, a. 

Ruteni, 173, a- 
Rutigliano, 354, b. 
Rutschuck, it. 669, b; Ii. 

926, b ; If. 972, a. 

Rutnba, 93, b; li. 55, a $ il. 
187, b. 

Kutupae, 442, a. 

Ruver, 860, b. 

Huvigmo, n. 74, a. 

Ruro, n. 856, a, it. 1294, a! 
Ryan, Loch,\ 7, a ; li. 699, 


Sa-cl-Hadjar, ii 874, b. 
.S'rt-Minflgwr, li 360, a. 
Stiaba, il. 863, b. 

Scale, it. 876, a. 

Saale (in Franconta), ii. 
876, a. 

Saaua , II. 1076, b. 

Saarburg, ii. G37,b. 

Saarct, 147,b. 

Sabael, 181, b. 

Sabakhah, 598, b. 

Saba let- es - Sahib, 11. 369, b. 
Sabanja, 406, b. 

Sabaracus. Sinus, li. 52, a. 
Sabarae, li. 48, a. 

Sabarla, ii. 542, a. 

SabarlcuH, S., ii. 46, b. 
Sabate, 870, b ; ii. 1297, b 
Sabatiuus, Lac us, 856, b; 
857. a. 

Sftbatlum, li. 237, a. 
fSiibatum Fluvium, Ad, ii. 
1295, a. 

Sabatus, 450, a ; ii. 461, b. 
Sabbatha, 25, a. 

Sabbato, 3, b ; 11. 864, b. 
Sabbia, ii. 284, a. 

Sabee, 883, b. 

Sabina , Monte Leone della , 
il. 1225, il 
Sabiote , li. 880, a. 

Sabls, 591, a. 

Sables d'Qlonne, ii. 947, b. 
Sabrata, li. 1081, a. 
Sabyholm, 11. 864, a. 

Sacala, 983, a. 

Sacanl, it. 917, b. 

Sacastene, 366, a. 

Sacco , 1059, b ; 11. 1996, a* 
Sacer Fluvius, 691, II 
911, a. 

Sachbs, U. 946, b. 
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tLS8S,b. 

ria (Rorae),tI. 778#a. 
it, ft, a. 


Sacred feate (A then*), KM 
Sacred Promontory, Ml, a. 

Sadii, it SOS, a. 

Soda, iL 2*), a. 

SUehni, 349, b; 250, b. 

Saepinum, li. 596, b, 

Saepone, MS, A. 

Sacpnu, U. 911, a. 

Saetabicula, 655, b. 

Sactabla. 655, b i »U 1241, a. 

Saetiani, li. 943, b. 

Sad Be, SO. b. 

Sagaraucae, U. M3, b. 

Sagarra, 879, a i !»■ I. b 
Sagarre, li- 1034. b. 

Saga* ell. It- Sut, a. 

Sagida.it.4H. a. 

Sag- ret, IL 446, a. 

Sajrm*. 513, b. 

Sakara, 175, b } 252, b ; 225, 

sia. It. 994. b. 

&a»an«» it. 1 135, b. 

Said, 37, a t 

Sasgim, or Samng, IL 964, a. 

Smite m, 754, a. 

Si. David's Head, IL 462, b. 

Si . Edmund's 3mry, it. I3i0, 

AJOtaai, 806# b. 

«“•,££ c-p-. »‘o. * i u. 

155, a. 

Si. Oemnrr, Monaster# of, 

St. Geseret, Raver of, ML *- 
^ Zs*4.bi 
tt. IWW, b. 

Sr. Jean, Pnd-de-Pori, 5l\ 
a; it. 42, b. 

St. Jo Am, ii. 167, b. 

*!3te£ f»reta*d , 

Mi, b. 245, b. 

Mi Mar* Cap*, b. K4, b. lllelauro Fluroeo, 4**, a 
Ai* MuZaefe.Havmt . u I2,h I Salt Sea, the, M. *9V. *- 
Si foot trass Ckduams.i SaiUrat. U M4, b. 

iart b } Hall ^4, a. 

Si. Pierre dTSMamne, Hit, a 1 Sat to, 6, a. 

Si. R*mi. it. 9*7, a. j hatraUrrra.7 U.b 


&dnm; 1027, h 
Sal etui at, IL 1317, b. 

Saittm, 485, b ; U. 370, a. 

Salerno, ii. 652. b. 

Saterno , On*} 4f, 11. 514, b. 
.Voir*, iL 984, b. 

Sntgir, It. 1135, a. 

So/SU, 933. a. 

Saihadschar , U. 402, b. 

Salt, ii. 916, b. 

Salient**, 934, a. 

Saitna, 6 1 . b. 

Saimaa, 167, a ; 744, b. 
Satme, 167, a. 

SaJtne, Le, 1018, b. 

SaUnrito, ti. 667, b. 

Mines, 62M, b. 

Salm*ae, ii. 299, a. 

Saliorum, Curia (Roma), IL 
904, a. 

Saiu, ii. 883, a. 
saliunca, 347, a. 

SttUet, 299, b v ii* 976, a. 
saltenua, 474. b. 

SaUomn, u. 1020, b. 
Sailontum, 748, a. 
SaliuKUnae, 

(Home), ii. 631, 

Sail u»t lam, Hoiti v Borne), 
li. KSi.a. 

! Saihutit. Orem (Rumc), U 
ail, a : ii. 544. b. 
Salmanuca, U- 1285, b. 

Sal mart W» IL 219, b- 
Satme, 11. *83, b. 
Salmooe.tkSl, a. 
Skliurikud*, U. SK, a; IL 
1190, a. 

Smtrndm, or Smsdgr, 11 . M3, b. 
SaJmeh, U. 1171. b. 

Sato. 402. b i ii. *Jtt. a. 
Saiodurum, ii. 592, b. 
SnipawoM, C*», U. 897, a. 
Satan, C , iL 961, a. 

Salem*. 744, a ; tt >*, *• 
Sakma, 127, at li. lKK,h 
5atefrtrr.lL lift. h. 
SaitMueki, ot S at an tkt, or 
Salwiru, b. 1171. a. 
SaiomAt, a 2F, b 
Salpcaa. 583. a. 

Satin, it. *79. a. 

Ww, Logo da 167. a. 
SaUei, *>r A<aJ*«rJ. u. «*>. *. 

I id**. 1*. i» 


i, U, 069, a. 

, 406, a. 

Samuils, il. 1076. b. 

San, il. 670, a i 11. 1089, b. 
San Germane, 637, a. 

San Setoni. 11. 947, a. 

Sana, il. 1057, a. 

Sanaraai, IL 917, b. 

Simeon, ii. 264, b. 

Sandakli, IL 572, b. 
^tmdamert, it 1134, a. 
StmdamerioUkO, il. 932, b. 
SandarUk. ii. 395, b- 
Sandava, 744, b. 

SnnderU, 11. 635, a. 

SanderU, or Samdariio, 724,b. 
Sandncandae, il. 1083, b. 
Sandmen#, ii. 972. a. 
Sandrabatt*, 11. 49, a. 
Sandras, 934. a 
SandrtaetM, ii. 542. a. 
Sandrovea a, 326, b. 

SanduMU, 876. a ; ii. I COO. b. 
Sandukt* Ckpi, it 439, b. 
Sana, li. 132b, b. 

}#•»**«, li. 2&4. b» 

Thermae Sangto, 913, b ; 11. 873, b. 

1 ( Home), iL*19,a. 

vamitarra. 374. b. 

Nanlitum. U. 1960, b. 
S.tnmo, 915, b. 

Sant’ Andrea, 632. b. 

Sonia Oran, 593, a i 799, b. 
Santa Cm* it i 


Santa FeUcv, 9. a. 

Sarnia Maria, U. 199, a^ 
Santa Mona 

95, a. 

Santander. 992, b. 


Sari*, 634. a. 

* 424, a. 

IL 568, b. 

’Mint, IL 236, b. 
it, if. 5a6, a. 
Sartnadlum, 474, b. 
Samnatiana, Hyperborean 
H. 917, b. 

Sarmatiana, Royal , H.917, b 
SarmaUcma, Mare. it. 4(H), b 
Sarmiaegatbuaa, 743, b; 744, 

Sara el a*. 1 106, a. 

Sarnia, 949. b. 

Sarno, 495. a; 11. 910. b. 
Sarnua, 495, a. 

Sams, II. 318, b. 
Sarpedomum. II. 1178, a. 
Sarre, ii. 906, a. 

Sart, 933. h 
Sartina. il. 1317, b. 
Sarsina. li. 921, a. 

Sart, h 907. a. 

Sarug, 3U, a 
Samm, Okt, li 1023. «. 
Sarua, 24, a , 619, a. 
1*50*01*0, il 941, a. 

SoarMO, Soituno, or Sana, 
ti. an, a 
Aa»iua. 474, b. 

Saaonea, ti. l "t3. b. 

Saaaula, ti l'J X». b, 

Satun, 75*. a. 

Sot man, II. 1042, k. 

Sat rag, 11. 1190, a 
thun, Temple of <Uome>. 

tt. 781, bil. 7»S, a. 
Saturate, 970. a 1 u. 1297, b. 
Satmmda, U. IhH, a; U. lit*. 
b» 


Wolooym. tL 220.a4 it.OM^iSteyn, Capo of the, li. l«b, 

5>*.5m, 956, a. 

Satan, li. 916. b. 
Satdmtsr, li 974, a. 

Have, 747. b; ti. 925,1b 


Saniaver, 592, a. 

Santeme, IL 1260, a. 
Santiago da ft kria, 984, 
Santiago a* “ 

JW.h 

SanStx, il. **74. a, 

Itnioan. (73, a. 

il. 102. a; IL 1307, 


ti. 220,1 


8*mt~ faOttr, H. 191. b, 
Sarnies, 457, b;U. 3W»v*i il* 
900. IL 

Sir Rrim O' Aim, 95, «• 
Mdte r,lL90»,b. 

Kate, 89, b. 

Kite# J«oma. l9,H. 

SeAum jj^_8atoi<*lL99i,lL 


ITatArd, tf» 1994, a. 

Sfiar" 

,i*. > 1 u- *• 



mo. 

:sasrtft.a . 

nvm,4 ** 

ZSE&'Xm.'. 

ML91 K.il 
^IL 1889,9b 


Sateen, li. 46. b 
Salomon. Mb, *• 

IMiu*. S*c«Uttm of (Roma). 

SafJ^wnpt* tA (Romo), 

SteuuudaTcollte < ILwmL «• 

930. a- 

dmnso. 911, b. 

ateterrg, U. 108, a \ VL »7S, 

bi IL 447, *• 

tt. 1198, b. 

729, a. 

■ a, it. 1093, a. 

w , 0.801. a 

Jloaeoro, 769. a ib. 54d» b. 

i,4U»b 

mktu 

OamicuoL 9*1, »- 
* 9WL b* 

L J lS M^aor.a 
■* £ . 

iMaMnU. W, •* 

■, 99# b. 


™.li. 1167. U. 

. il IMft, b 
, li. 210, a j u. 1071, b 
lf*7. b ; It. 260, b- 
’H.paei. ii. 1 180. a- 
H*p*ica. 11 1180. b. 

-\o pan Took, IL 440. a. 
\apmua, li. 342, b. 

Hapti, ti 1317, b 
SMMmara, 1019. a ; U. 116, a, 
it. 1296, b. 

Sopor. It. 577. b 
safKrtfcraeai, it. 917, b, 
Saart, it. 210. a. it. 9*0, b. 
Wr.mbiH. 920,6. 
%ara.i\ UK b. 

Harakat, it. SO*, b. 

v K. 973. b, 

181, at 369# b# 

£m,1S’..V 

Saeaktm, H. 12, a. 
SaratepbLK.911,9* 
Aorom/U. 172, «u 
Atramla. til, a. 
I*rmdi/5w. 328, a 
.Wootei. U. iMO, b. 


.WL . it 414 . a 
ViMiwr, ti. Itr4„ b. 

Hario, It 004, a. 

Samite «, tt. *«y f a 
Soto. 495. a 

Wmw. 48\ a ; ti. U74, b 
Savor r a, Puma drita. * 911, 
b. 

Wmp. 757, bi ti. 904, a. 
Sauraskiran, li 47. a ; u 
62. a, ». 419. b, it. !«*». l) 
Hauromatae, 572. h. 
Sautruro, U 46 b. 
i Saeui, It. Ml. b 
l&arafct. 460. a ; ti. 461. b, U. 
864, *» j l» 1131. a 



(Rome). Ii 

»d«teiaL tl. 1137, b* 
grate, C* •*•, b- 


Sarapana, 949. a. 
tarapWMkte, ti* 4K< 


1020, b. 

Leratee. IL 917, b. 

Sarovatf, 978,8* 
bararma, 807* b* . _ 
Humana, Kra m f j*, ^ 
tterdtea, hTi) 80, •) tt* »•*». 

9amtete.il 807# te w 
Im* 4-M, 

Iirtfonli, b* 99# b* 

W4 WO* W* 

aarjtatfha, IR.L 


li. 1019, a- 

U. 1015. b. 


a. 

Sacrum ( 


ML to. 

Bratecte, 


1, M. M9, to. 

« t49, te 

■y&L.* 

fc«irtN»14«S.*“'*- 


""‘Till 

aasfe, 

S=£Tft> 



Scelermta, Porta (Rone), if. 
151, a. 

Sceleratui, Campus ( Rome), 
if. 831, a. 

Sceleratus, Vlcut (Rome), 
ii. 834, a i 

Scenitae, 181, a. 
Sckar-Dagh, 11. 938, b. 
Sckarapani, 648, a; il. 905, j 
b. 

Sekarmt a, If. 938, b. 

Sehebba, »i. 459, b. 
Sckeher-Su, if. 818, b. 

Schetb, 117, a; 904, b. 
Scheldt, 11. 916, b; if. 1083. 
b. 

Schemnitxa , II. 500, a. 

Schenk e Htckanx , 45S, a. 
Srbera, 11. 986, b. 
ttcherla, 670, a. 
Schibkak*LLov<J)ah, 11. 

1 933, a. 

Schieegia, La , il. POi, a. 
SchicUnd, 501, a. 

Sckiruan, 89, b. 

ScAfeo, Capa rf», if 404, a. 
Schleswig, ii. 46< r 4. 

ScAocAf, 654, b. 

$eh<*enus, 413, Li, 643, a ; 11. 
1177, b. 

Schola Qvaest<»rum pt Tap. 
ulauinsm ii. 828, 

a. 

Schola Ximtha (Home;, ii. 
784, b. 

Schonen, n 938, a. 

Sc h wan, It. 888, b. 
Sdkwangau, 665, b. 
Sckwarutoaid. 1066, b. 
Schweene, ii. 1043, b. 
Schweinegraben, 11. 192, a. 
Sciorcajl. 1 161. b. 

Scicti, 558. a. 

Scicli, Fuimc di, ii. 945, b. 
Scldrus, ii. 210, a. 

Sciaa, 199. a. 

Sctlla, ii. 936, a. 

Scillun. 421, b. 

Sally libs, 560, b , U. 1001 

b. 

SrtmL-, il. 10, a. 

Srtiitfr, Lower, il. 47, b. 

Scio, 609, a. 

ScloesM, 13. a. 

Scipios, Tomb of the 
(Home), ii. 421, a. 
Selradium, ii. 878, a. 
Sclrtiana. ii. 36, b. 
Scirtonium, 192, b. 

Scirum, 326, a ; 328, a. 
ScUsum, il 1, a. 

Scletrlnaa, 424, a- 
Scodra, 748. a ; ii. 36, a. 
Scoedises, 11. 668, b. 

Scvglio , 496, b. 

ScoTis, 17, a. 

Same, ii. 938, t 
Scopelus. 1039, a. 

Hcopull Tyodarei, ii. 277, b. 
Soordlicl, It 867, b; ii. 543, 


INDEX. 


Sebastian, Si., U* 372, b. 
Sebastopol , 714, b j iw 616, 
bj ii. 1110, b* . 

Sebaitopolii, 643. a; 647. a; 
778, a. 

Sebba P.u*, li. 1227, a. 
Sebato, 111, a. 

Sebbeh, ii. 288, a. 
Hebcha-et-Sukara, 531, a. 
Seben, Ji. 1041. b. 

Se^ien^tic am of the Nile, 

Sebeonytlc Rome, 39, b. 


., 497, b. 


Score, Ik 149, ft. 

Bcorobftt, 11. 647, ft. 

Scot!, IL 16, b. 

Scotuift, ii. nso, a. 
Scotuaaa, II. 1170, a. 

Scrqfes, 804, b. 

Scurgola, 11. 382, a. 

Scutari, 614, a; It. 86, ft; U. 
o 105, aj 11.983, b. 

Scydlies, 672, a. 

Scylax, II. 668. b- 
Scyllacluro, 447, b. 
Scyllaeum, 481, a. 
Hcylleticus Sinus, il. 935, a. 
Scytnmitae, II. 917, U. 
feyrua, IL 809 b. 

Scythae, il. 8w, b. 

Bcythica, li. 948, b. 
S^ythopoUs, 11. \o7fl, b. 
ii. 641, «. 

£5* Burdf, 11.636, a. 

Hmt, ii. 464, ft. 

li. 1012, b. 

* 8eba^11f 


Sebinus, _ 

Sebta 8. b 
Seech* ik-947, a. 

Sechc, ii. 1011, a. 
Seckingm.il 903, a 
Sant, 864, b. 

Sedeb-Aram, ii. 3.13 a 
Sie, It. 1132, b. 

; 48' a 

i.ai.b. 

, w actum, JM7. n. 

Sefedunum, ii. 12?>s b. 

Selesta, li. 188, a <i *■ ‘nT.1i. 
Sfigcstan, or St istan, >i vd, 
b 

Srg, nte, 522, b. 

Srgtclar, H78. ft. 

&«gid*, 197, b. 

Segtda Restitute Julia, 583, a 
Segigeck, 814, b. 

SegtkUr , ii. 946, a 
SegiaamuDculuiu, 347, a. 
Segni, li. 998, a. 
Segodunum, 617, a. 
Segontia, 197, b; 581, b. 
Segorbe, IL 960, b. 

Segovia, 197, b. 

Segre, 693, a. 

Segura, 868, a ; il. 1083, a. 
Seguilo, 107, b ; il. 1288, a. 
.SrArtfris, ii. 950, b. 

Sr i bouse, ii. 716, a. 

Sacha, 169, b. 
Srul.el-Ghazi, ii. 676, a. 
Srtdt Shcher, li. 65, b. 

Seif Taunt, ii 425, b. 
Sejcstaft, or Scistau, 366, a ; 
78/, b. 

Sc than, ii. 922, a. 

St I/O ii. 961, a. 

Sctllam, il. 883, b. 

Salic, li. 8H3, a. 

SVi«, li 963, a. 

Seme, 805, b ; ii. 965, b. 
Srjont, n. 951, a. 

S<Jo*, S. ii. 1259, b. 

Seir, ii. 583, a. 

Seirae, 193, a. 

Setscola, 11 220, a. 

Sets tel, 654, b. 

Scla, ii. 209, b. 

Selandib, Il 49, b. 

Setanik, il. 1171, b. 

Selas, li. 342, b. 

Sclbit, ii. 972, a. 

Sele, 483, a ; II. 1000, a, b ; 

ii. 1275, ft. 

Srlefkteh, ii. 954, ft. 
Selrmnus, IS, b. 

Selenga, 847, a. 

Setenti, li. 969, ft. 

Seleucela, 560, b; IL 1076. 

A*. 

il. 


Selymbrfa* fl. 1190, ft. 
SemachWae, 880, b. 
Semanthlni, Mts. il. 46, b. 
Sembritae, 86, b. 
S*melHt«al,il,987, a. 
Semcndria, ii . jam, a. 
Semenhoud, ii. 946, b. 
Semlramldis, hit., 520, b. 
Senttoot, 460, h. 

SemHn, iL f 1 15, a. 

Semo Sancus, Sacellum oi 
(Rome), fl. 840, b. 

Semo Sftncma, Sacfarium of 
(Horae), U. 880, a. 
Sejfipronia, ii. 787, b. 
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ad Bel urn, 

1076, a. 

Seleucis, ii. 1076, ft* 
Seleucus, Mons, 48H, b. 
Selgorae, 642, a ; 760, a. 
Selino-Kattcli, II. 1246. a. 
Selinus, 18, b ; 11. 986, b. 
Selkirk. 7 60, ft. 

Se.Ua, U. 888. ft. 

SeUada, tl 1160, b. 
Seletae, li. U90, ft. 
Selletica, ii. 1190, b. 
Sellium, II. 220, a. 
Selmen. 11. 876, it. 

Seloni t San , 11. 115, b. 
SctOi. 821, b; il. 154, b. 
Selovifti 748, a. 

Sitimu, il. 1182, b. 


Sempronll, Fonuu, if. iaoi 
a : ii. 1317, b. 

Srtnptai, ii. 901, a. 

■ >eeWHW#4u,ii. 1905, b. 

S70, a, 

, Sena GaHleft, il. 1801, b 
. 1317,1 

i Serwiiia ( Rome), IL 820, b ; 

i >1 m, *. 

brnacuium (Rome), ii 
780, a. 

Senrz, ii 903, a: h. 1260, b. 
Srnga, Ii. 963, a 
Sent Belt, U. 1008, a. 

Senui, n. 8, b. 

Sad era. 363, a. 

Srulu, 841, a , ii. 1001, b. 
Scrrmut, ii. 598, b. 

Senn, 465, b. 

Scnnaar, 57, a; IL 429, b. 
A'm*, 73, b. 

Semja, if. 1006, ft. 

Sernice, ii. 1285, b. 

Sentino, ii. 964, a. 

Sentinutn, it. 1317, b. 
Sentites, il. 278, a. 

Senum, 474, b. 

Senus, it 16, a. 

Senzina, Lake qf, 413, b. 
Se;»elaci, 807. h. 

Srptno, ii. 896, b. 

Seporaana, ii. 74, a. 

Septem Aqiwe, 6, b. 

S- ptem P'ratres, 8, a. 
Septemj»eda, li. 629, a ; ii, 

Septnniaoa, Porta (Rome), 
ii. M2, b. 

Septimms P^verus, Maiiso- 
h um of ( Lloroe), ii. 821, b 
Septizomum (Rome;, ii. 
806, a. 

Sepvra, 116, a. 

Sera, n. 968, b. 

SetaJths, ii. 1014, b. 
Scrapeion, 424 a. 

Serapis, Temple of (Rome), 
ii 830, b, ii. 838, a. 
Serbai, li. 1003, b. 

Serbera, 593. b 
Sercada, S.Pere dc, U. 115, 
b. 

Serchia, 344, b ; 857, n. 
Sordica, 745, a ; ii. 237, a. 
Scret, 1065, a. 

Srreth, li. 491, a. 

Seretium, 748, a. 

Serguntia, 197, b. 

Serfa, 583, a. 

Serippo, 583, a. 

Serki Serai, il. 65, b. 
Sermione , ii. 1014, a; il. 1287, 
b. 

Sermo, 682, a. 

Sermoneta, ii. 1046, a. 
Serninus, Vlcus, il. 1287, b. 
Serpent's Island, 20, b. 
Serpho, ii. 968, b. 

Serrapilli, li* 542. a 
ScrravaLle, il. 174, ft ; 

1296, b. 

Serves, ii. 1018, b. 

Serretes, ii. 542, ft. 

Serrheum, it. IiW^ ft. 

Sc'rt, 219, a. 

Sert, U. 1208. a. 

Series, C„ 520. b. 

Servi.il 917, b. 

Srrvia, ii. 588, ft. 

Sesamus, H. 647. a. 

Setia , 497, a ; ii. 969, b. 
Ses>a, li. 1043, ft. 


H. 


i, 11*1044, b. 

Seftttnl, 280, b. 
Sesti»o,iL*m biii. 1317, b. 

Sestimla, Oft, b. * 

Seldom* 461, «* 

11.960, a. 
Sestus, if. 1190, •* 

Setelcis, ii. 1, b. 

Set err ee or Secernui, il. 
115, b. 

Sethraite Nome, 39, b. 

Settf, ii. 1016, b. 

Setortiaiactft, 197, b. 

Seta, ii. 883, a. 

Sevang* t. Lake, il. 223, fe. 
Satongka, Lake of, 217, «. 

* 7W * b i u * *l»k b; 

Scudre, 11 ^08, b. 

Severa, Santa, it 687, b ; tt. 
1296, e. 

St»veri, Arcu* (Rome), H, 

79C, a. 

Severlana, Aqua (Rome), U. 

851, a. 

Severianae, Thermae 
(Rome), ii. 847, b. 
berertn, 613, b. 

Sevcrtna, Sta, tl. 74 a. 

Severn se, Sta, 451, a. 

Severino, 8. It. 629, ai ii. 
1301, b. 

Severino , San, ii. 965, a. 
Severn, the , li. 870, b. 

St-vero , S., 167, a. 

Sev'.rus, Mons, 166, a. 

Sevilla, 868, a ; 1074, a. 

Seu, ii* 1132, b. 

Sevilla la Vteja, 11. 97, a. 
Seumara, 187, a. 

Sevo, Capo del, ii. 1135, b. 
Sevri, Husar , ii. 681, b. 
Sexturn, Ad, ii. 1297, a. 

Seurrl, 933, a. 

Seufad, li. 47, b. 

Send, li. 1046, a. 

Sew e stan, 184, a; ii. 888, b. 
Scvano, 1000, a. 

S.-zzr, ii. 971, a. 

Sfaitla, li. 1045, b; ii. 1237, b. 
Shabanja, ». 1048, a. 

Shahpur, 366, b ; ii. 577, li.* 
Shamehk, n. 635, b. 
Shangallai, 58, a. 

Shannon, it. 16, a. 

Shannon, the, it. 964, a. 
Shat-al-Arab, u. 332, b ; 875, 
b ; ii. 1209, a. 

Shechem, 991, b ; ii. 411, b. 
Shrduan, li 904, a. 

Sheltdan. 606, b. 

Shehf, 317, b. 

ShrUit, 133, b. ; 609, a. 
Sheppy, ii. 1215, b. 

Sherban, 227, b. 

Sherborne , JB., il. 1811, b. 
Skerboro , ii. 448, a. 

Sheriff' Hales, II. 1330, b. 
Shetland Jslandt t 49, a; ii. 
487, a. 

Shcweikeh, 864, a. 

Shichron, ii. 629, b. 

SAiAm, 11. 711, a. 

Shifam, 248, b. 
ShiJu&ohi-Suleimmn, 1L1832, 

Shinar, 860, b. 

Shivashc, 11. 1112, b. 

Shiur, 570* a. 

ShqffH, IL 904, ft. 

Shogh, ii. 962, b. 

Shropshire, 687, a* 

Shunem, 11. 880, 4>. 

Shur, 021, ft; 686, b; U. 886, •. 
Shuster, il. 1080, ft. 

Skutta, 897, b. 

Si Kiang, 698, a. 

Si Kiang, the, il. 1002*)). 

1838, ft. 

Siam, Guff qf, II. 46, b ; ii* 
263, ft, 

StVwao/a, 414, a ; 1008, b. 
Siapul or 5toMtcA,il. 874* ft. 
Sibae, ii. 47, b. 

Siberena, 481, ft. 

SibUla, Monti della, U. 1182. 
b. 



l&rs 


INDEX 


171. fe. 

Sttnria, Statues of the three 
CS*ne).U. IlMut 
8k*» Venerea, 170, fe 
8tec% It. 4S0,». 
icMk,tUtt.b 
SMISrp, 11, Wt, a. 
Stclltnuin. 1073, fe 
£icty, li. 975, a. 

Hearts, 593, a, 

Stcuitama, 490, a. 

Slcum. 748, a. 

.ShAm Kalek, U. 97), a. 
Stddlra, Vale of, ii. 312, a. 
Side. li. 995, a. 

Sidenus, if. 638, h. 

Sidrro, C. &. tt. #fl7, a 
Sidhtrx*-kAfkhio ti. no. fe 
Stdkiro-pttikj.M. b, 

&H* MaMmtf, li. 1337. b. 
Sidodooe, Ml. a. 

Stdonife li 10*5. b. 

Adru, q/, 67. b; IL 

10a»« a. 

Skin, in, «. 

atMbfi H. / os, t>. 

Am*. ti. ‘J74. b. 

S*r m, II. 90, a. 

S*e -MM, &*», tv. 

Sierra Cowrit, 357, b. 

.SM-rre Horn m, 3S7, b. 


$*rrra S rroda , 367. b. 
^3mra, ti. »!&. b. 
Wisoi', fe MB. fe 
Kfarrm. h. 31. fe 
Xurfesitt, U. 1139. b. 
dwi/ife 1043. a : 11 1301, a, 
%», it. 971, h. 

%mu, Ml , bj It. 574, a. 
Mm, 61^, a ; ti. YSX a. 
Skiwr, 11. 934. fe 
MIimi. tl. awi. a. 

Stilfe 156, a ; It. M9, b ; tl. 
1000, a. 

fl liana. ii. 1 IT0. a. 
ftitama 453. a ; ti. *09. fe 
IsfctoMrr. 300. a { MI. b ; 

443, a ; Mf.au 
StWntaa. tl. 574. a. 

&m*a, IL Iff**, b 
Situ, II. l)7\ a. 

Simla. £001. a 

JUfer*, ti 5*!. «_ 

Sits Mawiasa 4. b. 

587. b 

fllrlwa, 147, b; li, 1303, a. 
Mas, tt. 1001. a. 
hilTUSB, II 74. a. 

Mamni, H. «3, fe 

ttMM.Ot.a 

Otos— 1 3b, 11 *30. a. 

JWmfend.lLft7.fe 

atNbri.on.fe 

Stam. Tribe of. U. M9.b. 

ti. m, *i it. 

SfM.fe 

(MtfelUfea 
SMMfeSuaafefe 
450, fe 
mote, tt, 90S, a. 

Simytta, W0, a ; IL4d,b t ft. 
17, a. 




fe 996, b; U. 


fthM, 748, ft. 
ammo. ii. 909. b « li 10)2, b. 
St ncmla, ii* 658. ft. 

Sinope, 406. a; tl. 547, b. 
Sinotlum, 748, a. 

Steed, 406, a. 

Sioueua, il. 1290, a. 

Sinus Amycus, 434, b. 

Si out Immutidus, 57. b. 
Sinus Mafnus, II. 46, b. 
tUnua Paragon, 174, b 
Sinus ProfUmtus, 4tt, a. 
Sinus Urtas, 166, b. 

Smm, IL 947, b. 

SimmSPk, li. 870, b. 
Stponcnn, 167. a. 

Stpkmo, or Stpkamio, il. 1010, 
b. 

Stpomto. Sta Mam i df, IL 
lOil. a. 

Str Strok, U. 440. a. 

Strareni, ti 917, b. 

Mraei. 37 2, b. 

Strcnuaae insulae, 4^5, b. 
Strgktr, 562, a , 500, a. 
Srrkmd. li 48, a. 

Sim. ti. WO. b i it. 110, a. 
Sum to. It. 12*7. b. 

Strwium. il. 543. a. 

Mrws. Pirnitk. ii. 101). b. 
8 *u|k», ti. 219, b- 
SKar. 336, b ; it. 4M, a. 
SlKta. U. 3. b; iL 542, a. 


Obdsiasc, tt. tf 4, a, 

Socanaa, 1106, a. 

Ml, li. 299,0. 
Oocotorm, 777, b. 

it 1*12, ft, 

Ao*e/Cee«p*,U. 1925, b. 
Soeta, 11.943, b. 

SqfiUa, U. 484. a. 

801, b; ii. 237. a ; il. 

Sokatfmr* tl. 48, a. 

Soknf/mi , U. 873, fe 
£ddr, 714. bj il.677.fe 
fhkegurit. 11. 047, b. 
Saifr-d-Rmlem, 349. ft. 
Wiii/si, 339, b ; II. 1044, ft. 
SoJtar. ii. 255, ft. 

Sokko, 796. b •. II. 500, fe 
Sokkta K*ie*i> 316. a. 

Sol, Temple of (Home), II. 
830, b. 

Soiam. li. 973. b. 

*Amo, fiww rfi, 450, ft , 
700, a. 

tUmto, il. 10)1, a, 

.Wrtru, il. IM.h. 

&lf, Cttik art, li 1090, b 
; S */*#», tl 1019, a. 

.xltfium, 474. b. 

. .v^*rr<tf ,8^5er»,U.«M,b. 
S.4j*tara, 94, a ; 497, a- 


> SjifrU, ***, L 
i XMt , i 


M, b : 7»J. b. 

Wmm Add, ii 'iM. b. 
A^sefa, ii lOat.b 
Miam-v. 3M, b 

SoOeerte. 


.8 *s*r4, ti. 3, b. 

SuAnaas, U. 953, ft; tl. 13(8, SMamoo, 
b i list. b. 

W*>, it 917. fe ! SoUturn. 10. b. 

Srte- /<Afjr<eta »». 101', a. J *iokim«U». V7 1. h, 

%tf*. u. um, bi ; SoAwtWe. it. M2, b. 

Stilts, ti. im.«. ;s.4mm,Ii. J.b, II. 971. a. 

Kitfemian Peninsula, &?, b., W/a. ii 37, a, il. 4«L b. 
Sittkfrtiti*. 336, b, [Soluatum, ii li. 

Sinacen#, *32, b 
Ki/ree. it. <>47.b. 

SittocsSt*. *r73. b. 

&/sdtfWL 776. a. 
fwwai, IL 94L, a. 

Sntivi*. 160. b. 

UafOcka, H *A\, fe 
Made, d. 496. a. 

\kmtam***' li b. 

Sd N sd tdr . it W, «. 

MopkHtoA*. SM. a. 

VispWi, 796, b . ii. V,.3, b. 


vtt.4«feu. 

Ma»ft Siro?i)i*,«. 1909, fe 


ilolfilWli 

e,«L89t f fe 
J9mk« 974, fe 


> 11 , 64%! 

Mi*0at,&wm* 



fe 

h t ii.i««r Y fe 


tt.39fefe 

< * , 'lLWI*,fc.| 

» AT-"* 


X*»r4k#mml». 516, a. 
SkarmMtga, Jl , fe 
«isr®,U ItdO, fe 
titmrpamim. 524, 4. 

StUMfe. IL 48fe fe 
Jttawefte, tl. 990, fe 
44dm». m . b. 

%ru, if#, li. 473. *v 
SkUrtma, IL 567. at M- 6JL, ft. 
UlSAdWt, 134. ft. 

Skuprlo, 1039. a. 

Jldeieipefss, Li. 1 133, 

s£**m, w. fe 

«drM«s,lt. 484 fe 
SkrapomrH. 4lfebj 4lfefe 
SArewM. 9tt8. a i feOfebj H. 

«M,fe 

5M SfMr.felfefe 
Sdwrla, 339, fe 

I* iisl fT ift ^Sfui 

Mffv. » NI|tSi 

SSrShSHIM,*. 

ta» fc 

Awuln* MNfefe 




, 642. a, 750. 

, ^tdrep fnrt. i>. I b|. *. 
Wuregr ft 13)1, a. 

SfitfireU, 68^. *. 

V^trrsrt, 38W. a- 
SuewAu, ta, *Sa, b. 

5S-4, b. 

JL*NHift(2 4r IL 

4*. fe 

SttftiU, it. )|n, a. 

^Swwias,!) 127 V a, 

'ifenua, 844. b ; i#?a fe 
.Le find Oaw, 5t5, a, 
3i*»rroA, il. Ifii*. b. 
Snphetwr, « *39, b. 
6sadMt.ll. H *0. *, it 122*1.4. 
taphon. 406, a 

ti 676. a. 

MW. tl. 1*4*. b. 

Sara, U MIP2. fe 
flora#, It. 96, * t it 999, ft. 

il. tfM). fe 
WrdtfjM, It. 952. fe 
Sort, 3fMSfe.t05I.fe 
Arrer, WU. 

Wiogt. «. 47, ft. 

SorackN* 744, fe 
ArffsAt, Ut IMS, ft* 

Jks«. U. lOM* tfe 

‘ ll.M^fe 




isrvwv- 

MofMftft.OSife 




SospitA (&***)• 1 

SkMOienlfe II. 1176, fe 
fetterUttora, 77ft, fe 
Sociateft, 173* «• 

M omm a, 11. 1041, ft. 
Ssu«!drfeii.I(ti^fe 
8ewfr, iC 974, fe 

1020'fe 

8*nt, ti, I4M6, b. 

Adir Oerisft lS, ft. 
Enn u is , 1166, fe 
ftamtS BrakamL 9fefe 
M 6Vvfeh#,4fl, fe 

aro util itb 

Souths. IJTfefe . 
SwrftNL fe lOSftffe 
- WML fe 

u,c. 

fedSM* 


Cs^fe, *»S ft4H.sM, 

33ft, b. 
spsuu,mb. 

Sbsrfc^"«- b - 

55rr, W. 450, m. 

SfMlUtfefe ll. 1076, ft. 

da#, ti. 1 170. b. 
Sprrimga, 1057, b 
Sptrtam. 464, bj II. 103], b. 
bpea. Tempi# of ( Homo;, li 
83ft, fe 

pes Vrtus, T-mpfe if 

(Rome), il. 8)6, b. 

Sp uetrt, 1056, b 

SptiftftHa, 477, ft. 

Spbreeia. 7^*, fe 
Spetrto, 647. a { 810, s , it. 
ft DU, a. 

SphendAtr 33<i, a. 
Spbenut.^i.uin. 743, a. 
Kpheuus j:*5.1i. 
sphingluin, *12, a. 

V *# a I.***#* (L 485, b. 
Spinet Urum i>«uum, u. J03J, 
b. 

Sprria, JL m, fe 
Rpirnmtaa. U 533, a 
\pt$*i.U. U33, a. 

V^«S, 88, b . 107. a. 

it. iJKi. b, ii 
j 1 301. ft , it. 1317, a 
'ipoteto, ii. i3r*i. b ; n l30i, 
a ; li !U)x,l> 

Sf^ltaiiunt .ILunr) 

Hfxmsae, or Ad ftpotuas, if* 

I'M, A. 

Simrm ttmd 7. b ; tt. 461, h. 

V>y<4. Ml*, a. 

'if’p Pari, i* 1278, fe 
tysufrd M.Y, It i»4. b, 
fLruiU.tcc { Guff <\f, tt 93', s 
.Sfftee. ii. 90( : . a. 

Mrmafftr, b. 

f)mr. H l f|, 7. fe 
Mole tkrhrmt, tt )vr. •• 
Htsituia IV,, Fsrt.atuim 
11.834, b. 

■tulwiun Illumed 1 *, tt. 
l*W, A- 

Stadium ( Rome). 1*. 83fe b. 
Mt4&*4 .687, a. 

Jfeares, 3A, m. 

MiMa, ti. *9fe b. 

li 157, a. 

mfe 

772, ft* 

Stamsclum. 749, fe 

fttaaia, or &•***«> ’ 

tommoi*. 65fe b ; li. I2M>. b 
S* sw»fWm,U IIW, » 

SftWNdWW. IL IMO' 

kUtoeilm Aqurn, l*fe »• 

SSSuuf TftiftSfe ANfth**^ 
wvwocs.ftift.fe 
SlftWWfeWfefe 
fkatufttn, AfelL »»4,fe 
SkfttftoL U.9Kfefti 
Staponm. 903,0. 

3*»*r«s, fetCB^b' 

#***•' c " 

911* ft* 



srS t Lis,«' 

Stfttoft.TOJJb 




ESSL 



s mm. in «. 

MM, h. isnr, bj u 


1NDKX. 


Isis, •. 

StUo, Capo 


d*, 641, b. 

Stiff*. ti. 60S, ft. 
*fett« z rsa,fti 1000, b. 

Stoi Bullte (Athens), 
298, ft. 

Rtoft Poodle (Athens), 908. 

Siobt, II. 337, ft; IL Ml, b. 
stoborrmn, 11. 454, ft 
Hmbretz, 833, su 
Htofttil, or Sunt, §79, b. 
Stamogd, if. 471, b. 

Stones, IL 987. a. 

.S/onMt, Aw</.644, b. 

S tore Aril, II. 460, b. 

Stour, 808, b* 

A'mwasorAef, il. 1015, b 
Strenutfa-Otuk, II. 1177, b. 
Stronger* Rqy, h i*l»i,b. 
Stranraer, 750, ft* 
StrapeUum. 107, b 
AJrambnry; 108, b, il 1999, ft. 
Stratford, ft. 
ttro&i, ii 4(7, ft. 

Stratioitfn 304, a 30,, b 
Strati/M, ii U07 »* 
Strotouicca, 939 b 
Strains lb, b 
SfrauArag , ft 900, b 
Sir*#, 7*8. b. 

Strehien, II. 1087, b. 
tyrri, or Any, U 914, b. 
Stretetzka BayM. 1111, a 
Htreniae, Sacellum (Rome) 
tt. 896, b 

Stroma, 11 384, a. 

Stretton, 497, a ; 11 674, a 
Rtrigmu, il 1037, b 
Sirtvab, ii 1038, b 
SirofaAta , 11. 1038, b. 
Slrom&olt, M, b. 

Stroncone, U 1995, a 
Strongoh,i\ 582, a 
Strongylc, 51, b 
Strangylus, 590, b 
Strovitzi, ii. 161, b 
Struchatn, Ii. *01 , b 
Struma, it. 1038. b 
Strunutxa , 949, ft 
Btruthopbagl, 68, ft 
Strutztna, 412, a 
Struvtkt, 1109, b. 

Strjnne, ii. 11*6, a. 
Strymon.il 1177, b. 
Studcmt*, Mount, tt. 691, a. 
8tlUUmgm,n 144, a. 

Stura, IL 188, ft 
Stern, il. 1089, ft , lb 
1040, ft. 

Sturni, U. 916. b. 

Sturnlum, 474, b. 
Styllagium. 891, b. 
Stjmbuftll. Ml, a. 
Stymphafla, 19L b. 
Stytnphalus, 191, to. 

Styra, 879, b. 

Siyria, 11. 447, ft. 

3m Vermen, U. 1017, b» 
Suabonl, 11.948, b. 

Smachim, II. 1049, ft. 

Buena, 870, a. 

Suanl, 643. a. 

Suanooolchi, tt. 917, b. 
Suardftni, 11. 917, b. 
Suarium Forum (Rome), 
il. 840. a. 

Suasa, tL 1*17, b. 

Suastese. a 47, b. 

Suaatus, 1006, b ; U. 1041, 

gaMw:* 

•Jg—. Pona (Rome), ii. 

£m*% a. mi, b. 

Jnbur, 696, b \ 11. 997, b. 

tSStfig**'**'*- 

^uoootft, 11. 89, ft. 


„ f, U. IM 

Sucro, 807, a. 
Auto. H 6 .b. 
Mb*, 80S, a 
8 wta$M,U. 1101 , ft. 
ItadenL, 11. m> •. 
Sudertum, 870, a. 
Sudeten, n. 1049, b 
* il i 7 o, a 


>, b. 



Stfftssdmo,MI,a. 
Suevicum, Mare, ii 400, h. 
Suez, 665, a<. 

M .0 <& b ‘ 

Sufflroas, Tj ‘ 


rebula u t'y 


Srngm, U. 1931 a 
S^fffatar, 197, b 

SmJkum, m , b. 

M 89 b. 

Mite. IL 909, a. 

Sulci, ii. 91 1, b. 

Sulckanus Portus i 
9i 1 b 

Suiewi'in, (i 1197 l 
Sul»%n*ardi <108 a. 

Suit 839, b , ii 968, a 
Sulla 705, b 
Suhma, 7*0 b 
Sultnart, HJ, a 
Sulla, Statue of (Rome) 
ti 798, a. 

Sulmona il. 1046, b 
butanes, li. 915, h 
Sulpicius Portus, ii 911, 
b 

Suitam-husar , il. 456, b. 
Suitama, 753, b. 

Suntara , 685, a. 

Suraatia, 192, b. 

Sumatra , 909, a , n I, a. 
Sumaya, ii. 329, a. 

Suttutm, 336, b. 

Sumetsat, 87b, b 
Sura mum Choragium 

(Rome), il. 898 a 
Sumraus Pjrcnacus, u 
42, b 

Sum* ah, ii 1002, a. 

Sun, Temple of the ( Rome), 
il. N16, a 
Suna, 6, a. 

Sunant, ii 917, b. 

Sundmkii, ii 1211, b 
Sung nr ia, li 989, b 
Suttfuk-kala, 1074, ft 
Sunium, *31, ft 
Suntelgebtrge , 1056, a. 
Superatii, 249, b \ 250, b. 
Suplt, IL 934, ft 
Sur, ii. 1248, b. 

Sura, il 1076, b. 

Suram, 11. 1048, b. 

Suranae, Thermae ( Rome), 
11. 848, a. 

j trapend, 11.914, a. 
Surasenae. il. 48, a. 

Sure , ti. 1048, b. 

Surianse et Dacian ae, 
Thermae (Rome), il. 
811, b. 

Surium, 643, a. 

SurovigH, ib 1088, a. 

Surrey, » 697, b. 

Sum, if. 1050, a. 

Susa, 107, b ; 1024, a , . 

188, a; U. 9*1, bi II. I 
951, b ; ii. 1988, a. 
utaki, II. 997, a. 

-atom Adasri, 11. 897, b 
Mae*. *88, at ti.«97,b. 


938, ft 

tSS&ffiitm. b. 

§£*** !®f, ii. <M 

1 LU 86 , b. 

Sutrt, it 1051, ft; U. 1996, b 
li. 1997, a. 


Mh , or Mwl, 1 QBCL 4 . ; 
SuMMMtt, or Mm lLlOHjb. 
S wtmmevo u rL ft. 945, a. 

SSVvS ?*“•'"**■*• 

fWli He 

Syagrns, feffMii tt. 871,*. 
^jgUiUin* 

Syturitla, 705, hw 
Sycurium, B. 1770, ft i 
Syderls, 1108. a. 

SyaW, ii, 948, b. 

%Acw», or % Aon, 24, ft 
Sf la. 705, b. 

Wna H *096, b. 
t,j,u »i<4 b 
utrmna, tu 1047, a 
f^/Uackun, 4*1, b 
r >maethus, M,a, R. 985, a 
} Sy^bolon, ii illb, a. 
Symboiou, Portus, ii. 615, b 
1 Vim, It 1055, a 
Syimnachus, House of 
(Home) ii. 818, b 
hynnada, 939, a, 77b, a 
Syphaeum, 451, a 
Nyr-7tarut, li. b, a 
( S yra, it 1080, a 
Syracuse, iL 1055, b. 
Syracusanus, Portus, 691, a 
Syra«tmie, ii 47, a; ii. 
255, a 

Syrgls, 455, h. 

Syriau Gates, the, ti. 1075, 
b. 

Syrtaru, 323 a 
Syrtas, li 547ya. 

Syrtis, Greater, 67, b 
Syrtxs, Lesser, 67, b 
Syspiratis 488, a 
Sythos or Sya, 13, b. 

Sz ala hgcrssek, li 876, a 
Szarkcn, il. 1240, b. 
Szasvaros, 998, b 
S xektzard, ii 1036, b 
Szcnt Entire, » 1313, b. 
Szettka, n 1339, a 
Szlattno, ii 881, a 
S2 ombathety, ii. 864, i 
S zany, 429, a 
Szyr, ii. 2, b. 



Taanach.il 530, b. 
Taanath-shilub, ii. 530, a. 
Ta'annuk, li. 1081, b. 

Tab, 220, b , Ii 1050, b 
Tabarteh, ii 1197, a. 
Tabarka, 11 11 34, a. 

Tabassl, ii 48, a. 

Tabenatan . ii. 1094, a. 
Tabernae Novae (Rome), ii. 
782, b. 

Tabernae, Tres, 1290, a. 
Tabernae Veteres (Rome), 
II. 782, b. 

Tabemat, 11. 19S9 f a. 
1'abieni, ii. 943, b. 

Tabtiba, il-277, ft 
Tabor, 26L b ; 11. 5*0, b. 
Tabraca, ii. 455, ft 
Tabrtx, 801, a. 

Tabu lari um (Rome), ii. 770, 
b. 

Tabumo, Monte, 156, a; U. 
1089, b. 

Taburnus, Mods, 156, a. 
Tacape, il. 1081, a. 

Tacaraal, ii. 47, a. 

Tacaxze, 67, b t ii. 711, a. 
Tachompso, 60, a. 

Tackta, 158, b. 

Tactna, 450. b. 

Tactna, ilTTlOt, a. 
Tadcaeter, 477, b. * 

Tader, 368, a. w 
Ta^ates, 55, a 
Tadinum, ti. 1317, »• 

2^fcfAbfil. a io90,b, 

J^,ti.997,b. 


Tagrf, If. 91V*. 

u asajL 

T<fr», H. 1085, ft, 
71Ma,525,b,H. HXlft,#. 
Tak Ketra, 716, a. 

Taka, fi. 711, a- 
Tbk^Soktman, SU, a; 
80 *,*. 

7 akfrjrM, 399, b ; 591, b. 
7«Mr«, 1)1, b, »L663,ft 
Takmalt, 999, a 
Takt Tirtdate, 297, ft 
rakurs, ti. 1019, a. 
talabrtga, ii 220, b. 
TaJabroca, 1106, a. 

Taladunii, li 999, a. 
TaUanan-Su , 48b, a. 
Talamina, 934, b. 

Talamone , Porto , 11 1296, a. 
Taianda, il. 902, a , it 400, bi 
IL 486, ft 


Talarenses, 11. 987, ft 
TtUaoera de la Reyna, ii. 
1085, a. 

Talca, lot Campos de, ii. 97, a. 
Tolman, 11. 1087, ft 
Talos, or Calos, Tomb of 
(Athens), 301. a 
Taluctae, ii 1909, b. 

Taman, 422, a ; ii. 587, a , 
ii. 1006, a. 

Taman kadawe, li. 233, a , ii. 
1093, b. 

Tamar it 1086, b. 

Tamaris, 933, b. 

Tamar o, il 1086, b. 

Tatnasa , 973, b. 

Tamassus, 7W, b , 730, a 
Tambov, ii 917, b. 

Tambre, 933, b ; ii. 1086, U. 
Tamerton, li. 1086, b. 

Tam mac um, n 983, b. 

Tam mac us, ti. 284, b. , 

Tamrapamt, ii 1019, a. 
Tamukhan, 5G1, b. 

Tamusch, 248, b. 

Tamyras, ii. b06,b. 

Tanager, 11. 209, b 
Tanagro , ii. 209, b , ii 1087, 

a. 

Tanagrum. Ad, il. 210, b 
Tanaitae, ii. 916, b. 

Tanaru, 11. 188, a, il 10S9,a 
Tan arum, Ad, ii. 1295, a. 
Taaarus.il 188, a. 

Taneto, li. 1287, a. 

Tangala , or Tangalle , 750, 

b. 

Tangalle, ii. 1093, b. 

Tangier, ii. 298, a; il. 1195, 
a, ii.\2U,ft 
Tams, 893, b. 

Tanis, 39, b. 

Tanlte Nome, 39, b. 

Tanltic arm of the Nile, U. 
433, a. 

Tanka, Cape, ti. 481, b. 
Tannetum, ii. 1287, ftr 
Tantura, 470, b j 784, b. 
Tanas, 901,1 ft 
Tanus, or Taamis, 796, b. 
Taope, il 578, b. 

Taochan Adaaai, il. 117, t. 

Tapiuiltaft tt. 278, a. 

Taptall, 9, t>. 

Taphis, 60,ft 

tt. 642, 

Taprobane, 59, b. 

Tftpurel.ii. 948, b. 

Gaft!* 
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, H. mi, a 

I, VMM*, a. 

IMs, II. 10M, b ( II. im 
a t il. HM.a 

TarmnU tfofeb di, li. 1084, b. 
Taraacoo. ii. 887. a. 
Tmw—om, IL 1004, at li 
1108, a. 

Tartaoma, 881, b. 

TarbeiU, 171, at 949. a. 
TarbeJIicae, 4!6.b. 

Tianfcr*. 4031, a. 

Target AV*l, 303, b. 
Tardofex, 770, b. 
Tarnation*, Portu*. 474, b. 
Tarontam, it. 1393, a; II. 
1394, a. 

Tknotum (Roron), li, 833, a. 
Tvfinn, 430, b. 

Tariff II. 101, b ; IL 1330, b. 
Tam, II. 1 101, b. 

Tarna. 17, a. 

Taro, li. 1107, h. 

Tarpeian Hoct (Bone), II. 

Taryhe/ti. tftt, h. 

Tarrabfnli. 601. b. 

Tarracina, it. I3WX a. 
Tartar**, 094. b . (1. 31. b- 
Ttfragmut, il. I len, a 
Tmrrettmm, ii. 134*', a. 
Am«a9 l.b. 

1Wrm.IL 1188, b 
Tbrriia, 700, b» 

Tarda. 

Tand.Oi, a, b t iL 1290. a. 
Tertian*. 331, a. 

Tamara*. 40, a. 

Tam, 6I*» a. 

Tartaiu, lusts, b. 

TWtem, SGLbt b. 1106. b. 
Tartcaau*. b 

Tartar. U* b. 

Tartp, «i. 48. b. 

Tariiuum, It. 1373, a. 
TinwUM. a. 

r«n«, U. llOft.b. 

TmL JUcrdM I. 378. b. 

TWO Hnpri' ii, 634, b. 
Tasker* , *M, b. 

Team, 178, a. 
ram tt. liar*, b. 

TnftaOk, li. 1083, b. 

TaWan, 1031, «* 

7Wttrtat.fi 1138. b. 

rww,7HL 

r«uK«,tt.ma{ ii. 888, b. 
Taua, L, a**M>. 

Tattaaa, 4*3. b 

r«a, riay tor, II. 1030 , a 

Tam, m, to. 

7WmmC, to. 47, a. 

T*w», II. W, a. 

Tarla, 99ft, a ; H. 187. K 

Tamtam, 94. b , flbt. a, 
TWa&a, 879, a , It. 330, a. 
Taatona, li 11*8,1*. 

TWtoW, if. UQM 9 a 
TWWra,7»Mb 
Tarolai. bOfttto. 

Tamer, to. Aa t N. Ml 



Tchoroeatm, 1008, b. 

Tchuruk -Su, ti. 337, b 
Tohoierttk /nm*8, 11. 939, a. 

Tchomrhache £ab </, li. 
496, a. 

Teona, II. 1303. b. 

Teaoo Marnaeino, 916, a. 
Teanum, 167, a; 11. 1303, b. 
TVonr. li. 1117. a. 

Tate, 11. 379, b ; li. 1306, b. 
Teh*, 331, b. 

7V8*«*a,U. 1174, a; 11. 1311. 

Tehonrha, li. 1837, lx 
Tech. 90\ bj 799, b j ii. 
170ft, a. 

Tacmon, 833, a. 
leciosace*. U. 943, b. 
Tcctowga, 93a, a j U. 1390, 

Tcdaciua ii. 309. a. 

Tedjen, ii. 431, a { U. 461, b, 
Trdfm, llito, a ; ii.389, a. 
TetUrx, U. 397. b. 

Tedmor, ii. 936. a. 

Tejemod. o rTtftaoh, ti. 1811, 

TV#**, 60, a ; IL 1090, b. 

ii. 1091, a. 

Te#m. 193. U 
Tegwita, 19L b. 

Tefunum, ti. ill), a. 

TafuU, b. 913. a. 

TeguUu, tl. im, b. 

Tejada, tl. 1338, a. 

Takhkna, 67. a : «. 303. a. 
Tfkho*. 17. a . 799. b. 
Trtma, It. 980, b. 

Tern, ii. II ». t> ; II. 1174, b. 
Tr>. U. 10*9, a. 

7*4*4. II. 848, a; it, 1 198, b* 
Tek*r-t>*f *. ii. 1177. b. 
TeAJtf. k*. SJ-H, a. 

Tehrd, 403, b. 

7V4m^rf. II. «ML b. 

, Triua. h II*., a. 

Tei-Jrhm. I k 9, b 
Tri fUada, It. 4*4, a. 

! 7W *n*f«4. «M, a. 
nt-4'jrm* ir 4. kt. |t«6, a, 

JY/ JTltor. a, 

7Wr/ //***, il 1 174, b, 

7W Frsahe ii, 180. a. 

1 T* i \*phr *63. a. 
frtn arraw cw. li. 13*6, a. 
Tetom^me, ti. I til. a. 
TtUMaanm it, 1906, a. 
Trimtmmi*. Fortim, 870, h 
7W«mr. t», a, 

TWOr*. ti. 1186, b* to. 1174, 

TaUboaa, 9. b. 

Teiemim, b* 1840, b. 
iViioioi, *L a. 

Tabwf. to. tttt, to* 

TofcWa II 886. U. 

TabtohrHw, M^tiTl.a. 
Ito b w f, JoL «. 

im. b. 

Trll, 816, b. 

Trtf’tortML 188, a. 

TeU eLFmi, li. 863. a, 

Tett ei~K*Ai t H. 819. b 




T*M*j-Xad*. 780, a. 
9V’4E*».4Wb4. W. btt, b. 
T#4f 7fm, AM. to. 

Tafl I7to» Itotod, U, 


»«6. 


TWLTrt^i. 388,*, 

n.m»6 


IWWILKb 
TaauftWa, to. 


to* 841, b. 
1194,0. 

h*** 


rraaw<a«l.384.b, 

iStlttLb 


Tempartaa, Tamplt 
(Rome), >H3(,lx 
Totnpta, 48 . a, 
Tempjrra, IL 1 190, a* 


II. 1087, a. 

T«mu* f or Tannua,11.9U, 

Tenasterim, \\. 1083, a. 
Tenedo, ii. 1196, b. 
Teodutn, 17, a. 

Teneric Plain. 413, b. 
Tenerife, 906, b. 

Tanatlt, 88, b. 

Temex, «), a j li. 397, b. 
Ten^/i, WadVt U 6at9, a. 
Tmtyra, 40, a. 

Temrnte Noma, 40, a. 
T«o*. *», b. 

Tepehrt m, 161, b. 

Tern, 780, a. 

Terame , tl. M, b, 
lYramo. IL 86, a , II. 638, b j 
li 657. b. 

7Vr«Wr8. U. 11)8, b. 
1'rrrbtntlna, tt. I«7, b. 


Ttrrrdcii. 863, b. jTbd«|kW> Lana, U. 436, r 

Tereh, 106, a j *71, b ; U. «f| Tkeyird, li. i»)0, a. 

TbWmrtil»*ti«, to. 1076, a. 


T erratum ( Roma), IL 838, a. 
Trrm, KorturuW, fl83ga. 
Twwmiuot. it. 886, U 
Terirdua. on, a. 

Targilanl, ll 910. a. 

Tarim, li. 9M6, a 
Term*. 448. a. 

Terlnaaan Gulf, 447, b. 
l arlcmmu Simi», It HJ0,b. 
Termaht**, U. >339. a. 
Tarmera. 330, b. 

Term©*, 197 , b. 

Trrmuni, 1066, b j IL 1 161. a. 
Termhu. femme dt, 1088, a. 
rrmraW. 634, a. 

Tmmdi, 04, a i 916, a. 
Term, ^ b , li .88, b- 
Tinmemme 0. 1107. b. 
Terra, d* Bars, 164, b. 
Terra, Theme dt, ii HOD, b. 
Thrrm Sam, H. M, a. 
Trrrmchm, IL tUO. b; IS. 

1290. a. 
firwaa r, WL h ; »i, 47 i, a; 
U. 913, a i IL 1108, L. 


Ter rmmamd, 

8tt,h. 


Theme W. 0 . 
Onff of, to. 911, 


Ter arnea, tL 1 106, b* 

reread, to. 1108. b. 

r|MM. 614,41 ii. llO^b. 
Term** Tchm. 618, b. 
Terml, IL lib. b. 


Teatam, or iWtoto, IL t tOft, 8. 
rr«4,7» r a ,ei. Jl».a. 
frnaemter LmfcL 1217, b. 
Teat, to. 1338, to. 

Toots, 786, a* 

TV*. 798, L. 
7W*M l 4tt,b 
TaUut, 788. a. 

TatnqWttoa, Hi b« 

TWrmd, IL «€, a i H, 341, b* 
Tftrtea. 8Cmi* # IMLa. 
TtomMfa, 338. a >7 », lb 
TWr,tLlW.b, 

JWmr, 187, a. 
Td||MMt,U. 181* a* 
TrmktAa , Ctf* i, i ttl* a ) 
II.8S*,C 

Taantia, ti. 488, a. 

Temrmm, IL 1 1«, b. 
Trmtemdmf, R. USk a. 
TmirMiSttdLto.tlK8» 

Tmtobre^a^ Si HB, a | «L 

1198, a, 

TaottoMMLto. Ill, b* 

tSSKTSc IIOM. 

Tammt, IL |W« b* 

Thacort, tt, 1019* to* 

Tbatttta, tt. IH^lL 

timMot, m, *. 


Thames, H. 1066, b, 
Tbamoa.to.Ott.a.b. 
3to»»rtM.486,a. 
TbamuO, 178. a. 


T4am»,a. 




Thames, IL 1099, a. 

Tbapcacut. *77, a. 
Thapaiu, It. 946, a. 
Tharnw, U. 91 Lb. 

Tfcua, 11. 1188, b. 
ThaumaeL II. 1170, a 
Thattmacia, tl. 1170, b. 
Thoava, U. 31, b. 
n>«bae, it 1170, a 
TbetMU. li. 1141, a 
Thebanua Camptu, 11. 1155 , 

«Cna.!: mh 

Thetas, 881, a ;tf, 119^,6 1 H. 

lilt, b. # 

TbritM, lu 308, b. 


Thahmm. 193. a 
Tbetpusla, ISKL a 
Thmu, h, 1074, a. 
TlMSBla, I tmpk of (Athens 

901, a 

Tbantldodr*, Tomb of 
(Athrm). 948, ». 
Tbraae, l»9 t b TJ6. U. 
Tbrartmla Villa &1-V a 
Thetdbre, H ^ S , H. 10'.. b 
Theodosia, U U1Q, «; a 
llSO.b. 

ThamtoMlopntia Mi b. 
ThMdmtu*,Arcb ufCRdmc), 
ll. m. h. 

Thorne, H. 1157. b. 

Them. 341, h. 

Therapta, 434, a 
Th*r*tiaM,«; II. 1154, a 
Tkrriho, if. 1 176. b. 
TbeviodM Slnua 11. 1"^ L 
Tbarma 6*6, b ; ii. 1171, *• 
Thermae, ti. 986, b. 
Thermae (Rome), li. *37, a 
Thermrh . 1000, *i 1« HM. 

b;il. 1161, b. 

The ru m— a . 81, a. 
Thermit. 738, b. 
Thcrmodoo, 413, b; U.6M, 
b. 

Therm am, €7, a 
Tha—ium ( A them), 317, b 
Tbeaplae, ii. I7t * 
" rTr ‘- IL 1167, ** 0* 


1170, a t 

Tbmmk»iaa«.*3C.t. 

TkHMlIeaaea 

SrcNa^**- 

ii,i, *. 

ThlMW, *. !«*. *• 

SEiJ-" 
.JSW5Sk»> 

TbSUTiMi. 


Sim 


86b* 



Thorne, 

Thorax, 57, a. 
tionta, ?48,a; It *71, a; U. 
888, b. 

Thorohako, 781, a. 

Thoapitea, 116, b. 
Thotpida.M4.bi 129, b. 
Tboaibi, M., ii. 1080,0* 
Thracea, ii. 367, b. 
Thr&syltus, Monument of 
(Athena), 985, a. 
Thrauatua, Ml, a. 

Thria. 328, b. 

Thriaalan Gate (Athena), 
962, b. 

Thrius, 17. a. 

Tbroana, U. 868, b. 
Throaaco, 521, a. 

Throne, M. 1075, b. 

Throni, 730, a. 

Tbronium, it 902, b. 
Thryon. 831, a. 

Thsfn, il. 1003, a ; ii. 1174,b* 
TkuUa, 29, a 
Tkurback, ii. 1248, b, 

Thurrh Jrmak , II. 1 173, b. i 
Thurta. .W b ; ii. 845, U. 
Thor it, ii. 210 . a. 

Th Hunger Wald, 022, a i 
1056, b , I*. 3;9.b; II. 96], 
b ; ii. 123. . b. 

Tlmrium, 11 Vi b, 

Thu#s ut< t<u\ 0 1 19f' ( b 
Thy, or Thy land. h. 1191, b. 
ThyanuH, tt. 002, b. 
Thyamus, 1, a. 

Thyaria, il 1246. a. 
Thybarna, ii. 1 194, b, 
Thymootae, ii. f*I7, b. 
Thyinoetadue 326, b. 

Thy lit, ii- 1190. a. 

ThynU*. 161, a; il. 1178, a ; 
if. 11 90. a. 

Thy rue urn, 193, a, b ; ii. 
310, a. 

Thyrea, 726, a. 

ThynMtis, 726. b. 
Tliyruonidae, 330, a. 
Thyrium. 10, h. 

Thyrsus, it . 911, a,b. 
Tjangh, 847, b. 

Tiurantoa, ii. 938, b. 
Tiarlulla. ii. 31, a. 
llasum, 744, b. 

7 ja ter It, II. 400, b. 

Tibarenl, 607, b ; il. 668, b. 
Tiber, il. 1 179, b. 

Tiber* , SI., 594, a. 
Tiberlacmn. Ii. 102, a. 
Tiljerlana, Dotnus (Rome), 
it 80S, a. 

Tlbenl, Arcus (Rome,, Ii, 
795, a. 

Tlherina, Inaula (Rome), ii. 
840, b. 

Tiberinut, Sacellum of! 

(Home), ii. 840. b. 

Tiber iua. Arch of (Rome), 
ii. 834, b. 

Tibiga, U, 455. a. 

Tibiicua, 744, b. 

Ttbula, ii. 91 1, b; il.9l2,a. 
Tibures, 249, b. 

Tiburtina, Porta (Rome), 
II. 759, a ; li. 700, a. 
Ticarlua, 691, a. 

Tichla, il. 52. a. 

T*cino t il. 1906, a. 

Tlelnum, M. 1287, b; U. 1288, 


Tigilltim Sororlum ( Rome), 

Tieufui U, 188, a. 
TO-le-CMtem, Ii. 1209, b. 

, Tlladae, 11. 47, a. 
KHUveroptua, 522, a, ii. 1275, 


Tick. 11. 1237, b. 

Tlelum, 672; b. 
perma, 988, a t ii. 533, a 
Tierna, 744, b. 
jyersemba, 816, b ; ii. 286, bj 
ii. 650. a. 

Tievre, 11. U82,b. 

Tjeutma, 689, a. 

Tifata, Mona, 156, a: 481, b. 
T(frch, IL 1211, a. 

Tifemum Metaurenae, 11. 

1907, b; il. 1317, a. 
Tifemum Tibennum, it 
1207, b; 1817, a. 

ni, C. t ii. 1387, b. 


TWuaJl. 1166, b; it 1174, b. 
Tilium, it. 912. a. 
Tllphoaaium, 412, a. 
Tilurium, 748, a. 

TUurtu.il. 657, b. 

Tima. li. 283. b. 

Timachl, it867, b. 

Tl maltaum, 234, b. 

Tbnao, ii. 1210, a. 

Tfmavua, II. 1275, a. 

Timbrel, il. 1 194, b. 
Timbiiiu, IL. 1194, b. 

Timer hua, U. 986, a. 

Timio, il.lSll.a. 

Timnah, it 629, L " 

Timak, ti. 1210, a. 

7Vn, ii. 1174, b. 

Timlsro, 11. 1246, b. 
if. 573, b. 

IfPincent^ra, ii. 1220, t*. 
jTiOffif, li. 298, a. 

Tlnnetio. 1 10, b. 

Tin*, li. 1127, a. 

Tintn il. 1327, a 
Tmxen, 110, b: ii i^Jl -t. 
i'uira, 0. h. 

TfrrOadJl. 11. 082 b. 

Tipaaa. 870. b, 

Ttjierah, li 47, a. 

Tlphaah. ii. 1135, a. 

Tivperak, it. 1230 b. 
('(quadra, 374, b. 

Ttran, ii. 83. b. 

Ttreboh . il. 1232. b. 

I'irida, 403, b; ii. 1190, a. 
Ttrteh, li. 127. b. 

Tirticum, 744, b 
Tiristaais, ii. 1190, a. 

Ttrto, ii. 911, a. 

Tula, 451, a. 

Titianut, 744, b. 

Tisinanus, ii. 1 199, b. 

Tisaa. ii. 987, a. 
ritacidae, 330, a. 

Ti tare* iua, ii. 463, a. 

Tttel, ii. 718, a. 

Tlthorea, 11.418, b; It 604, b. 
Tithronium, ii. 604. b. 

Titi. Thermae (Rome), ii. 
847. a. 

Tltiant 691. b. 

Tim, 581, b. 

Tituacin, 525, a. 

Titulcla, 526, a. 

Titus, Arch of (Romo), il. 
,b. 

Tityrua, li. 675, a. 

Hvita, li. 1219, b. 

TivUcum, 744, b. 

Tivoli, ii. 1200, a. 

Twy, il. 1238, b. 

Ttx, 498, b. 

Tmai, tl. 1175, a. 
Tmutarakan, 422, a; il. 587, 
b. 

Tobruk, U. 277, b. 

Tockira, II. 1 108, b, 

Tocola, 11. 47, a. 

Tocoaanna, 11. 46, b. 

Tod*, li. 1238, It. 1288, b. 
Toducae, li. 296, b. 
Togarmah, 215, a. 

Tokhart, 864, b. 

Toledo. IL 1216, h. 

Tolenttno, 11. 629, a; ii. 1214, 

Tolenttnmn, 11. 628, b. 
Tollatobogli, 928, a. 
TotMeUalna, b. 
Tolmideaaa, II. 1076, a. 
Talon, 240, a. 

Totophon, it 203, a. 

Toloia Colonia. 11. 1820, a. 
Toloaochorlon, 981, a. 
Tolotae, U. 299, a. 

Tolotia, II. 82, a. 

Tomeut, 11. 841, b. 
Tomismr, li. 1916, b. 
Tommam CMi&, 906, b. 
Tomoi', 766, a. 


INDEX 

TonbaiU, if. 1069, 

r p£Ta **' b * 9 ° 4 * b; il 

Tcmgquik, <7u$f qf, ti. 1002, 

Tomce, tl. 425, b. 

Tonkin, ft. 116V, a. 

Tb ««s,it 1216, b. 

Tomtits, 11, 1178, a. 

Tmrndja, it 1216, b. 
Tobrnae, ti. 948, b. 

Topiria, ii. 1190, «• 

TopUka, ti. 68, b, 

Topolux, 666, a. 

7 or 4* Putrid, il. 198, i. 
ToreoU, ti. U18, a. 
Torbiicon, II. 1289, a. 
/Vofrm, ti. iiS, bill. 12P, a. 
lordera, t\ II. 218, b. 

1<m>, .183, a. 


1879' 


PorifHM*. IMLji. 

Tottemo.^t Tbmeraa, 260, 

a. 

/ oi mo, 33^, bill. 1118, a. 
Torinot, l). 32, a 
I'oma, ii 1217, a. 
rornadotua, or Torna, ii. 

1209, a 

Ti*rr*rrat, 198, b. 

7iw.v, C , 606, h. 

In* tune, Kamo, H07, b. 

1 Turnham Puma. ti. 1310, a. 

! Toro, ii. 4(11 , a; ii. 1252, b. 

} Toro (it ande, 509, b 
Toro P*ccola. 509, b. 

1 Torqiuti, Balneum (Rome), 

' ii. 820, b 

Torqu^tiam, Hortl (Rome), 
il. 826, a. 

I'ori/ttr, ii 1239, a. 
Ton/uemada. ii. 661, a. 

Torre , 170, b ; il. 425, b ; li 
I27 r >. a. 

Torre d'Agnaxzo, 8C8, b. 
Torre de lot Herberoi , ii 
493, n. 

Torre de Mongol, li 115, b. 
Tone dc* Pule i, ii. 95G, a. 
Torre del Vilotopho, 62, b. 
Torre dt Astura, 2 <9, b. 
Torre d* Chiarucaa. 564, b 
Torre di Mare , ii. 346. b. 
Torre dt Martin Sica to, 564, 

b. 

Torre di Pcd 'md, il. 146, b. 
Torre d> P atria, 971, a. 

Torre dt Ptltno, il 635, b. 
Torre di Rival*, 167, a. 

Torre di S. Cataldo , 474, b. 
Torre di Scupello, 594, n. 
Torre dt Terraeina , 097, a. 
Torre Vignola , il. 912. a. 
Ton ectUa de aldca Tejada, 
583, b. 

Torrtjon. il. 1213, b. 

Torres, Porto , u. 911, b ; il. 
1241, a. 

To* tona, 77 1, a ; il. 188 ( a t bi 
ii. 1287, b. 

Tortoorcar, ii. 997, b. 
Tortosa, 771, a j il. 270, a. 
Toryne, 833, a. 

ToJur, ti. 1216, b. 
ToscaneUa , ii. 1241, a; if 
1297, b. 

Toudl, or To*0, ii- 1090, a. 
7 Yh»m, it 566, a. 

Toni, 134, b; ii. 1239, au 
Toulon, ii. 1122, b. 
Touionsur- Arrow*, ii. 1128, 

Toulouse, il. 1216, b. 
Toulotexan, ii. 1122, b. 
Toumandji Doth, ii. 480, a. 
Tovorra, li. 1239, b. 
Tourbal* , it* 352, a. 

Touren, 984, b. 

Touren, or Turon , iti 1240, 

r ^ r *' 4 ” ,#i> Li!‘h S40 ’ b ' 

S21X&* 


Towp, fl. f2|4* s. 

TracbonldaL i tt* QMt «• 
Traena, arTslk** 480, b. 
Tragla.®^*. 

Trsgllaa, 807, b. 

Tragteito, 11. 1290, a. 
Tragurium, 748, a. 

Tragui, 605, a. 

Traja Capita, ii. 81, h. 
Trajan, Arch or (Rome), ti. 
820, b. 

Trajan, Column of (Rome), 
ii. 601, a. 

Trsdac, House of (Roma), 
i\8l8,a. 

T?;y «n, Temple of (Rome), 
ii. 802, a. ' 

Trajana, 646. a. 
rrajana. Aqua (Roma), ti. 
851, a. 

Trajaner-dorf, 25, a. 

Trajaui, Forum (Rome), IL 
800, a; li. 911, b. 

TrajanI, Thermae (Rome), 
ii. 847, a. 

Trajanopolla, 11.1190,0; 11. 
1299. a. 

Trajanua, Porto*. 870, a. 
Trajectua Genual, U. 36, b. 
Trajrtto , ii. 361, a. 

Traillc, Port de la, tt. 1810, 

A. 

Traina. ii 40, b. 

Tratsmaur, ii. 1230, b. 
Tralles, 239, a. 

Tiani, 167, A 
Tranamontaoi, I |L 916, a 
IVanatlbenne Wall (Rome), 
il. 757, b. 

Transylvania, 743, b. 
I'ranupara, ii. 237, a. 
Trapani, 788, a. 

Trapeaua, 192, b. 

Trau, ii. 1219, b. 

Vravancare, 698, A 
Trove, li. 1227, A 
Yiaviano, li. 1109, b. 

Tt aun , 787, b. 

I'rausl, ii. 1 190, a. 

Travua, il. 1177, b. 4 

Trayguera , ii. 31, a; ii. 
1117, a. 

Tr6 -chateau, or Tri-ehSteau, 
ii. 1209, b. 

Tre Ponti, Torre di, li. 
1291, b. 

Treba, ii. 1300, b; ii. 1317, A 
Trebbia, li. 1223, b. 

Tribes, ii. 1230, a. 

TrebM, ii. 186, a : ii. 1301, a. 
Trcbizund, tl. 1221, a. 
Trebustn , 55, a 
Treglta, H. 1224, b. 

Trcgoso, 11. 188, a 
Treguier, or Trieu, ti. 1132, 
b. 

Trela, ii. 629, a ; ti 1301, b. 
Trejo, ii. 629, a ; U. 1226, a. 
TrHo-Yetni, 11031, b; it 474, 


Tremithua, 730. a. 

Tremiti, Itole di, 777, a. 
Trenonitxa, it H61, a. 
Trento, or Trent, il. 1280, 
b. 

Trepano, 730, a. 

Trepiltus, li. 384, a. 

Treponti , 907, a. 

TrqZmtit Torre di. It 12315, 

Trerua, 1089, b. 

Tres Foroat , Cap , U. 297, b ; 
11. 346, a. 

Tres Insulae, il. 297, b* 

Tres Prom,, li. 454,a. 

Tres Tabernaei It 86, h 1 ti. 

1287, as It 1999, b. 
Treta, 780, a. 

Treton, 201, b. 

Tretua, 201, b ; 7», K 
Trive, W0,aj tt.lM7,b. 
Treventum, il. 896, b. 
7V5w». 340, a ; 1227, b. 

1228, a; It 1800, 
b ; it 1801, a. 

4 T 9 





Ifl9. k. 

rSSKSilL 

TtacX, XX, «. lMl.b, 
Tu*cui, Vioo* (Bom), it 
171.1. 

Tutdra, 1 U 
Tuulfcm. 11. 1117, b* 

Tuuta, M&»a* 
7tow*4,iU4tft,*. 

Tutini, 167, b. 

Total*. 60.*. 

934,*; 1 IM.I. 
tv* jc*60«,b. 

7Wa, 10dk.ll) II. llM,*. < 
TWa, arJWfc, U. 9tt.au | 
TtoitL U IMl,b. . j 

TjanUta. *07, b. 

TjhtacM.ll. MS, b. i 

Trch* (Oyracua*), U. 1004 

Tfd*, ti. ISM,*. 

TjUmw, 706, h. 

TjncpbMt, 66, a. 
Tjmpbrwtoft, «, b \ U.6M, 

TjTutarift, U. Mft. b. 
TjjwttjTfi. 46»b; & 47,a; 


TWrw. U. «M, iu 

TJjmf, 10t,» i ti. 447, a j IL 



“Sfr * «*.» 

V«£ta,Mta,«. 

JSBSft? 

v«ii, h.mjV 

SSSfAtT*- 
wfE 1 * *'• •* * 
t& 2 £ htU '' m * 

v u*i£ m * <ta “ > ‘ "• 

f *y» . «* »*», .. u. 

sate* 

tUmdrbnr, MS, a. 

>*Urtx4 M, JHL 

Vita, MS, a. 
r«*,S16,l>iM«,6 ; «7 h 

vwinaT wi, b. 

rmtaataux. ll 6M,b. 

£*•**14,114*1 

r MM, 7M, A 

*M\ M. IM. bi 11 W*«. 

V*jr*frt, tl. 1777, K 
>*r*Zr,)L i«m«. 
rmrmnma, #?JlY 
Vwmm, M 1376, «. 
7«r«ww, flUi 604,4. 

I VftrciuU. tl. Alt, «. 

I Vsrettan***, MS, 4. 

r**nk*, m. b ; turn*- 

ll. (ITS.*. 

F*f*6aW. 35S. b ; tl. 111. x 

rar&ari, £r*ge tar, U. 

rir«LL. «, b. 

Vardall. MO, a. 
rmmlM b; 6 lift,*. 
Virata, or Yivta, IN, a 
Farrmari, 11 S67. •. 

Fmrkckf t n WO, b. 
r*ri, f*,b; «U,a. 

Yarta, M, 1 ; 174, b» 

SSSSCAw.*. 

r«rt* tt. MO. b. 
r«r4m.C,«tt.b. 

U.464.M 

646, b. 

F<nMbH,M> 

v«mi, >04, b. 

Vara, 746, •- 

mik 

Vim, 0. 107. b. 









w»,b» 


rauba,IUVMU*'V 
UdurMi. I, b N 
Vedene , « U10.A 
Vediantll, 11. 187, l. 

sat»- 

Easte*"" 

Veletote*. 11. H?, b. 

Veits, 1826, a 
I or Mn», 480, b. 
Vctc*timo:H m, a 
Veleti, 11. 1870, a. 
Fata^etoam, ti. *44, A 
Vdlborafl,U. t8, A. 

1 Hlavi, 173* a. 

VelUca, 80 ®, b* s 

Velpi M , 738, b. 

Velura, 197, b. 

V* Ik 7feome), U. 802, a, ii. 
807, a 

} i hit*, hMl , a 11 32, a. 

U 1268, a. 

keUno Mown, \ b. 

ItUlxa, li 418, b« 

Veto w, tl. im b. 

VHLrtrx, it 1268, b, 

Veltae, li. 918, a* 

FrtucAa, 11. 1824, b. 

Velvendo, 870, a. 

Fe/rffwf, 18, b. 

Fctefttt, 11. 680, b. 

SWanse. 367, a 
Fnwtfro, li. 1270. a. 

Venarta, 807. b. 

Vbtasque, 824, h. 

Voter, 11. 421, a , 11. 1811, b.! 
Vendeleta, 847, a 
Vmdehubai, li 1020, a. 
tendre Port , li. 661, b. 
Fcndrell, ii 533 b 
V entire* Porte, ii. 52, a. 

Vote, he, 11. 1300, b 
Venedi ii 916 a. 

Venedlcut, Sinus, 11. 460, b. 
Veuenl 11. 167, b. 

V mere, Ponte Sta, U 1203. a. 
Veneru CaWatj, Aeui 
(Rome), il. 770, a. 

Veneris Ubhlnae, 

(Rome), 11. 826, b. 

Veneris, Ad, 11. 1294, a. 
Veneti. 7M7b 
Venetiko, It. 342, b. 

Venja, 815 b 
Veniatla, 934, a. 

Vennlenil, II. 16, a. 

Venosa, U 1276, b; U. 1283, 
A* 

Verna, 887, b, 

Vania BeLgarum, 442, a. 
Ventn Icenorum, 442, a. 
Ventosa, Castro de to, 11. 
1329, b. 

Venus Capitolina, Temple 
of (Rome), il. 769. b 
Venus Cluadna, Shrine of 
( Rome), il. 783 , a 
V enus Brrelna, Temple of 
(Rome), 11 880, b. 

Venus Qenltrlx. Temple of 
(Rome), il 797, a. 

Venus, Temple of (Rome), 
11. 804, b; 11. 817, a. i 

Venus Vlctrix, Temple of 
( Rome), il. 769.0, 1 

Veausta, 167, a j II. 1298, a. 
Venusta Valbs, 11. 1276, a. 
Venxone,ii, 1288, a. 

Vera, 890, b. 

Vera, 879, a. 

Vitamin, 886, h. 

Vertomt, a 1327, a. 
VOrWtae, 11. 299, a. 

ssss.’ssfer"*! 


r^e6W,tt. 3278,3; tU*fr, 

Vercelllum, 1073, b. 
VercortAL 1389, b 
Verde, C , 295, a 
Verdeu,ii 1238, b. 

Ver double, or Verdoubrs, Ii, 
1278, b, 

Verdun, li. 1279. a. 

Fere to, Sta Marfa di. UJ 
1978, a< U. 1294, A. * 

Veretum, 474, bt U. 1294, 

Vergae, 451, a 
Verms, li. 1278, b 
rtrigmm. ii. IftfO a. 

Vemose, li 1278, U 
Verocxe, or Vet * tie, ii. 

969, a. * 

Verok d 128 

Verona, li. ti75, a * li. 1287, 

Verona, li, 1279, a, 11. 1387, 
b. 

Vertoresca, 347, a 
Verrez , 110, a, ii. 1287, b, 
li. U13, b. 

ferrtu , JF0, a '-3b, U. 
217, a 

1 errucola or 1 •nrucdUa , 
ii 1313,4. 

VerttgUa, 857, a. 

Vertinae, li 210, a 
\ erres, ii. 299 A 
Vervms, ll.I277.b 
Vo ulatn, Otd, il 1279 a* 
Verus, Arch of (Rome), li 
820, b. 

Verunck, 11. 1812, A 
Verxino, il. 1280 b. 
Vescellium, 1073, b. 

Vescovto, 910, a 
V esldia, 857, A 
Veslomca, IL 1317, a. 
Vespasian, Temple of I 

(Rome), 11. 781, b. 
Vespasian and Titus, Tem- 
ple of (Rome), ii 795, a 
Vestae, Aedes (Rome), u 
778, b. 

Vesulus, Mous, 107, b. 
Vesunna, 457, b 
Vesuvio, Monte, IL 1284, a 
Vetera, 173, b , 482, b 
Vetermcxa, il 1 1 20, b. 
VetUtta , Selva dt, n 1286, a. 
Vetqjo LagheUodiA\'i4&,b 
V et r alia, 907, b, ii. 1296, b « 
li. 1397, a 

VettonA il 1288, b. 

Vcttun, Cartel, il. 989, b 
Veturll.il 187, a 
Vet hu, 444, a. 

Vevay, U0,b; li. 1313 b. 
Vexm Francois, ii. 1269 b 
Vtxin Normond, li. 1269, b. 
Vex , 11. 442, b. 

Vezxo, II. 1961, a 


U/ente, li. 1286, a. 

Ufftipum, 451, a 
Ugento, 95, m; 11. 1294, si 
11. 1332. a. 

Ughan, ii. 196, b. 

Via Lata (Rome), U. 882, a 
II. 839, b. 

Via Tecto ( Rome), 11. 887, b 
Vtaaa, 11. 1286, b. 

Vxana de BoUo, 984, a. 
Vianos, 401, b. 

Viareggto, II. T296, a. 

Vxatka, U. 917, b. 

Vlblnum, 167, a. 

Vlbiones, ii, 9M, b. 

Vibona, li. IIW/a 
Tic de Otane , 848, b. 
Vlcentia, U. 1275, a; 1U287, 

£&»:i* r,b ' lw,b 

Vico, 840, b. 

Vico, Logo dt. 


V«^4^S <Ra**)J 

v {j*og. await (Home),] 

Vtotts 

VJba* _ __ _ 

Vicus Longus (i 
829, a 
V icos Not#*, II, 1308.4* 
Vicus Ratrichu (Borne), 
Il 822. b. 

Vteu* Worum,984,b. 
Vicus T&t&uhJiTm,*, 
r*LU. 1329, b. 

vm, iLl50,b 

fMfo,671. b, ii 400, a 
1 id uem s es . 218, b. i 

V«Ule Tour, 389, b. 

Fiena, 63, b. ] 

Vtmnn,ii 1311. a. i 

Vienne, 187. b, 11.1888, h. 
Vxetrx, 497, b. b. 271, A 
Firux.il P08, b, 

J tnu-Brtsack. 11. 869, b. 
f uvu-i'h&til, 11 442, b. 

View $ntrre, 779, a 
\ wan, ll. 1311, b. 

Fi go 934, b 
Ujjaymt, IL 47, a 

it, 448, a i 791, b 1 1057, 

VtlcMes, il. 128L a 
VtUa de dot Hermaflos , il. 
493, a 

VtUa Fanto, 98, b 
Villa FaustinL, 488, b. 

VtUa Veto*, il. 2 IS, b. 
Viltofqfito, 11. 1308, A 
VtUqfranca , Gntf, 11. 424, a 
VtUulpando, iL 399, a 
Fi llano, C., 186, b. 
VtUanueva, 11. 1034, b{ ii. 1 
1041, b. 

f tUanueva de Sitges, li 1034, 

Vi liar de Major dm, ii. 1254, 
b. 

ViUar Pedroso, 341, a. 
ViUartnho, ii 1005, a. 
Vtlhtroane, 250 a 
VillarteUn, ii. 1210, A 
VtUasecco, il 1308, a. 

It Ue Keuve, 889 a 
VtUebaudon , ii. 1 58, b. 

} illelba, il 126Q,b. 
VUleneuve, ii. 574, a 
Vilna, ii 916. a. 

Vtmato, 978, b. 

Vtmmacium, 250, a. 

Vlminal Hill (Rome), IL 
828, b 

Vimioalls, Collls (Rome), 11. 
828, b. 

Viminalis, PorU(Rome), ii. 
756, a. 

Viminalis sub aegere. Cam- 
pus ( Rome), u. 826, a 
Vtnat, li 1276, h. 

Vincent, Cape St * 377, a, U 
872, a 

Vindeleia, 847, A ^ 
Vmdkva?l46, a; 11 46, b, 
li. 48. a » tt 1811, a. 
Vtndkya Mountains, Jl. 692, 
b,U 914, a, IL 1022, A 
Vlndia, 981, a. 

Vmdtcart, h. 11, b. 
Vmdtcari Porto, ii. 40, b. 
Vindinates, 11 1317, b. 
Vindios, M*, 746, a. 

Vindius, M., 11. 46, b } li 
649, b. ^ 

Vlndo, 840, b. 

Vlndobak, 11 1256, b. 
VindobonA a 
VtndolaoA U 1*06* b« 
VlndonUsa, *?Jljb. 

Vmdya, Ms., li. 692, b. 
VmeS*, a 1812, b 



Vl SSem *| 

(Rome), 


vinmi.i 


Vlrununtt, R- i 
Virus, 938, b. 




' tssuck, a 4, A 


856, b: 857, a Ftnezxa, il. 1812, o 

Ffoowaro. 774. bTa 1258, b. FmAors,^, * 1 a 1275, a 
VkUllAMM, Aedea (Rome), VmWta, a 912 , a 
II. 818, b. FdHt0fKW|6l4,b. 


tissudt,a 

Vistrttsu. ‘ 

Vistula, 

VUert 
VH A 
Veto 

Vitri&Tlia^aj a 1287, b. 

Vntoria, il. 10457b. 

Vilxeh, ii 689. a 
F i varais, 1046* a 
Vwel, 880, a 
Vlventaui, a 1817, b. 
Viviscum, 116, b. 

Viviscus, 444, a 
Vlaardtngen, 902, b ; 912, a 
Vladimir, il. 917, b. 
Ulai.874, b. 

Vlakhosnakhala, a 60, b. 
VlakhoUvadko, li 629, a 
Ulan Robot, 1M, a. 

Ileuten, 963, a' 

UtoaxJI 473, b. « 
VUc-Stroom, 908, b. 

Vbetond, b, 

VUkha, 206, b. 

Ulktn, II. 478, A 
Ulla, 983, b 

UUa, 988, b , it 1814, A 
Vlokho, 248, b ; IL 1168, a. 
UlpiA Basilica (Rome), 
u. 800, b. 

U1 planum, 744, b. 

Ulster . a 16. A 
Utobad, 161, b. 

Ulurtinl, 16T, b. 

Um-eh Jemal, 396, b. 

Um Lakis, li. 107, a. 

Umago , a 74, a 
Umana , il. 453, a ; 11. 628, a 
Umbilicus Romae (Rome), 
Ii. 794, b. 

Umbro, 857, a 
U mbronem, FI* Ad, a 1196, 
A 

Umgkeier, 868, A 
UnelU, 218, a 
umeh, 608, b ; H. 4fflL A 
Unknown Ism, 11. 917« b. 
Unna, 11. 466, a 

Uwe, il. 1318, A 
Vocanae, Aeuae, 168, b, 
Vocates, 178, A 
Vodae, il. 917, b. 

Vodhena, 908, a $ 828, b l H. 

286, a 

FajAjjg a^b)iU | 8a > *| 

Voidhtm, \t, A 

asfcr 

VoUnA«.t“ 

— - — 




INDEX. 


V* J^v***^ 
r«!g>, 453, .1 u.m»( h, 

ZST&'Xik^'- 

'Vjrfotertgt.m *• 

,Mutado, MO, 

. I5%a;7»%*. 


1197. a. 
132% b 


^oU$LIL119%bt 
^eiterra, IL 1*1% b 
'o&orv.JWroMfr, iL 11 

■- « - <■ ••■or. 


♦ r* 

rotten, 

Folmmo, 11. lUO; a. 
Fottssmo, Castet, it. 1310, ft. 
VolubUtanl, II. W, ft. 

Vohie, If. 186, b. 

VobmtU, if 16. a. 
Vo^iaft^SaceUuin (Rome), 

rmJio, 388. a. 

Vomftnus. 183, ft. 

Foma, 419, f». 

Foma, Cepe, II. 5. a. 

Vomits*, 10, b ; 1 39, ft. 

I oorbomrg, 908, b. 

Voronezh , U. 917, b. 
Vorturantu, Ara of (Roue), 
II. 811, a. 

Voega, iL 13W, a. 

Fosittsa, IS, b ; 88, % 

Votnrl, 981. a. 

Fomdret, IL 1118, b 
Fomga, fl 18U, b • 

Ftmrim, 668, a. 

Fomrome, li. 1W, ft. 
Uphrenus, IL 468, a. 

Ur, 601. a. 

Vroitbh Chaldaae, U. 488, 
b; II. 487, ft. 

Frmkhori, tL 346, a. 

UroL, 748, b 
IVrf Cfcufe, ft. 380, a. 
£>*£*» Benge, IL 101, b. 
Urautft. 710, a. 

Front*, U. 94% b \ IL *7, b. 
Uranopoli*. t% a. 

Freest*, 11% a; 981, b 
Freemttus Hft. b 
Urhanfa, if. 113% a. 

Urbf, flO. b 
Urblaca, e*i. a. 

tt.°U*7, b » IL 1196, a. 
Urtofmim Hoflftoae, U. 1317* 
b 

Ufbitmm MouonoM, tl. 
1317, b 

Vt rfenuito, li. 638. b; U. 

646, b , IL 1*3% a. 

Xlrtotus, IL 1793, b. 

Vrhe. MM, b. 

Urbt Salvia, IL 618, b ; IL 
64ft, b 

Urctnium, 691. b. 

Vmmee, A IHLb 

Lrfish. tiU4*0,b. 

UrgmJMV, b. 

VtgSh,iLm,b, 

i 'rpii «r VHnm, IL 871, ft. 

VrtM,8. 107 A, b( IL 1088, 

a. 

Uriti**, 167, a. 
{/nAmtk 


FroA, 314, «, 
Fromm*, 801, b. 
Fromm**, ft. 117% b 
Uroeeur, 477.*. 
UffNUMM, II. 841, b. 
VrarodM, II. t|La 
Vries, Wady, Wl,b. 


!%>ti 

«. 997. b 


b t ft 9*%b 


Vn£i*L$< 

Stir.. 

%'smttwn* ** 7* b 

imhml m,*. 

Usrosl mm. 91% ft. 
llMUcealmL IL 119% b 

Vmtem, IL 161% 6* 

UkH, 616, b. 


tfeette t 9. l.Jb. 

Uaellls, 11.919,8. . 

Cirttut, 1397, b. 

Uses, IL I960, b. ! 

Utkak, 11% a 1 69% a 1 90% b 
Utkami, li. 1111, a. 

CM, «9, b 
Vtseyho, S77, b. 
r/rtfca, fi. 601, a. 

Utatur or t/tecomr, il. 497, a. 
Uternl.ll. 16, a. 

Utica, 68, a. 

Utldava, 714, b. 

Utrecht, il. 1990, a. 
Uttarakwm, 11. 606, a. 

U Marls, 914, b. 

VuUmhan, 913, a. 

Vulcan, Tempi* of (Roma), 
il. K84, b. 

Fniameito, 69, b. 

Vulcan! Insula, 61, b 

Vuicano, ft], b. 

Vote i, it. 1986, b. 

Fmltesmem, 331 , a > 6WL b. 
VuJ»lol«i*i*, Lacui, 866, b. 
Venoms, 941, a. 

Fmnmttt, 841, a. 

Vwrhano, il. 388, b 
Funmr «. II. 630, a. 

Vutcmdro, 469, a. 

Fuoo, 19, b. 

Uuma, 197, b 
Uum Barca, 847, ft. 

Uxantfs Insula, M9, ft. 
Utean, 11. 188, a, 461, a. 
Uxeium, 615, a. 

Laeutun, 96, a; 474, b; U. 
1394, a. 

UaaotttS, IL, H. 48. b 
Uxmsmi, 786. b i 796, ft. 


Week, 181,1k 

Wed.eL.QenA, 188. b. 

Wed Daah, 1080, a. 
Wad-ei.Stml, 436, b. 

Wadd- Gored, 779 , b 
Waded Jenet s,«6.b 
Wadrt- JbOfr, I97,bi 11.997, 
b 

Wed Memo, IL 899, ft. . 
Wadi Quaoem, 696, b. 

#T«W AmmmscL 197, b. 
fMr O’.Jbsw, H 300, ft. 
Wedy^VArehyk, 174, b. 
W*d*.tt-Kcb4r t 6ft, a. 
WaJjf-H-Kko*. tl. 459, b 
Wed+at-htitfA 919, b. 
W*dr**.Smmi, Hie. a. 

Wade -esh‘ Sheikh, U. 690, a. 
6% a. 

W<Mjr 865. ft. 
Wadg-Ghnramdet, 81% b 
Wadg JMk,«07,bt M.699.b 
AfaierTWlaft, 60, ft. 
M^osb JfftfcM.111, b. 

JfctfTtl. 468. a. 
We&ihMd, 

97, b 

ITmirMow, 6% a. 
ITm&.7V«»j0, *», b. 
ira^sLiiA.b. 

irSktL 1904, b. 

Wahre* IL 907, b 


Watttt, 


Aid, 748, b. 
f. If, 1904. b 
■atf.ff. I9M. b. 


WettrtSrbwttttn, 80% b| 0*! 

190% b. 

Warn. H, 1178. ft. 
WmSS^rmtdjL H%b 

w&^m* 

Warkh, W9, a. 

01 0M,«| E. 

487, ft. 

Worm, tL 10O. fb 
8PW«Nk%ll.<l%b. 

gnVBil 

pra^irMSkMV^il 

08% b 1 


Wnkherom, 1, b 
Waier-Naokm, 48% b. 

Wear, U. 1981, au 
Weeht, IL 130% a. 

Weicheel, 11 111% b. 
WeweOkurg, 107, b 
WVfs. It. 505. a. 
Wnet,7bA f h. 

Wends, if. 1970, b 
HVrtocA, 840, b ; IL 131% ft. 
Wertric, tt. 111% ft. 

Weser, IJ. 111% b 
Westhmey.it. 197% b 
Weston, 919. b. 

Wesford, 97% b 
KVymettM,li.6%a. 

M Acip Castie, ft. 1196, ft. 
Whetacre. 44% b 
Whethem, tl. 1978. b. 
Whuchmrck, 11. till, b 
White Sen, 11, b 
Whiter me, ii. 911, b 
Whittey Castie, li 1956, b 
Wiijek, fl. 1134, b 
Wiesbaden, 169, a. 

Wtghi, Ute or, U. 196% b 
Wigdom Fane, il. 197% a. 
Wigtom Bay, tl. 16, ft. 
Wigtomshire, 750. a ; U. 448. 

Wthiem, 110, b; 1986,1. 
Witts. 1#W. a. 

Wrmbmrn, il. Ijfll.a. 
Wmckesicr. 187, b; 44% a , 
li. 1976, ft. 

Winchester, Old, 11. 1111, a. 
Window. IL 1941, a. 
Wttsduch, 1041, b ; IL till, 

Wtmdish-Qarstedm. W. b. 
Wimdsseh.arAidJt. 1970, b 


OftLtt.4 
Wtnes. 901 ,a> 


YambOt 74% ft. 

Ytm*r,0&L b 
Yapha. 1LH0, b 

sawar-*- 

yikrMSMOft. If. 1108, b 
femmOL 186. a; U.6»i;b. 
ITorwo, 79% ft. 

Yathrtb, it. Ill, a. 

Yebrne. 196, b i U.l,b 

m nk Irmnk, it. 

68, a. 

Yrttow iWmr, 884, a. 
Fmmsm, IL 401, •, 

Yemen, 181. b; tL 984,a; 11. 
867, ft. 

Yemi Kale, Strait ^ 49L b. 
Ymtjt. IL 118% a. V 

Yemkete, uTiSl, b 
YmiUm w, li. 68% b 
\emtshdter . a I», a. 
Yenisheri .IL9W, b. 

Yemme, 858, a. 

. Yens, 48% a. 

Werma t 99% b 
Yethtt Armed, 117, a. 
Yams**, 11. It,a. 

Yori, 48% b. 

York, ran, b 
York, 1L631, a. 

Ypstli, fl, 64, b 
Ypstlt Hmoe , 816. a. 

S>m. IL 118% b 
Ysarrhe, 11. 11 a 
Yssek 471. a * iL89%b. 

arwr 1 - 

rutfft, IL l«% a. 

YserrtM, 79% b « IL 904, a. 


107, at II 97% b. 
— ‘ II. “ 


W 

Wi_ 

b 

tri/icfifM, ii. ti7, b. 

Wood Seje, U. 810, b 
Wooden*, (1 460. a 
Worcester, 41% b 
Wormgen, 438, b 
Worms. 430,% 

W rietam^S. 711% ft. 

Wrtttie, 47% b 
Wrothom, % 1969, b. 
Wroetier, 449. a, IL 181% a 
Wulpdt, If, 111% «. 
Wdrtsmtr*. II. 981, ft. 
WmetessL h, ft. 

Wyck^e- Dmntede, M% b. 

XeUm. It. 084. b 
Xenem. 17% b ^ 48% b t 50, 
b 

Xetten. tt. 108% b 
XWsoTmI, ft. 

Xrmfl, 868, a; U. I«%b 
Xrrw, 947, h, 

Xerr* dt I* Fron ton , W, b 
X«H%900,b 



SoWiof! 

• iOTT^b 

fL 98% a. 
a 9*1.% 



r«%*, 

Kir* City**. 


[RoO. 180. at V. 1SN, b 
* ‘ «. 13*4, b. 
.—Ail'll 1909, a. 
UTaratar. U. 917. b 
Zarrntnus, tl. 8M, b 
TUcfraCftrtaJIM, a. 

Zejra, n. 1W7, b. 

Xagalls, H 808 b 
Ughomnm.U iW b 
W 41% ft b , 77% s ; 
HK at 11/498, at IL 917. 


M H. >40, a. 
b. 

Zaleeua.it 547. a. 

ZamarcoL W% 0- 
Zemeryet, U. 4M, a- 
Ze mso cme . 9. 974, a- 
-aemre.il 461. at U- »«» 

^ssr 


ijptnm, ttW, b 
l W9.0. 


BS 


Ltl%< 




1S&J& 


530,*. 


1«7, b* 

5^®*’ iJ^T'iL 600, b * 

Zegrensll, 11. S99^s. 

Zeftha* It. 1081, aN 
Zetamn Bomroun , It. 254, b. 

a2TAr b - 

Zemkra, 82, b. j 

Zementc, II 070, b. 

Semg, 11 963, a. 

Zephyrian Promontory, 641, j 
a. 

Zephyrlum Fromontorium, 
780, a. 

Zephyrlum, 733, b. 

Zrrtn, 854, a. 

Zermngna, II. 205, a. 

Zema, il. 1012, a. 

Zemes, ii 1207. a. 

Zermtt, 11 1339, a. 


Q9DEX. 

Xnart, 6M,«. 

Zertrokhori, 1046, b. Imfcto, H. 8$, a. 

feryM, il 1336, b. ffldava, 744, bT 

I ZeUl, II. 1188, a. &rknit%, l+ke, tt, 215, a. 

Zetta, 776, b. Zitwu, It 117, b. 

ft «#*. il. 3, b. Ztt uni, 0«tf ti. 25ft, a. 

Zeugma, 737, a ; 744, b ; 11. Zmiewt, 20, b. 


1075, b 

Zryla. 336, b. 

Zia,i\ 406, b, 

Z&, 94, a , 802, b. 
Ztbtneh, $tt , il. 456, a. 
Zibotnrt, 136, b. 

Ztbru, 614, b. 

Zicchi, (1. 917, b. 

ZtkeU, 622, b. 

ZHe/ma, fi in, , ii. 922, 
Kills, it. 298, 

ZUk,m b 
ZiUeh t \\ Hr 
Zitunw fit j e#-**, u 9.10, a. 
Kin, 11 629 


Ziwfon,U 626, b. 
foctoma, 64i,a. 

tk 1196, b. 
Zbna, IL 1199, a 
ZotoatMi*, 11. 120R, b. 
Zmtdt ifaemn, St ,7 


Zwwitfi/w, to , 773, b. 
ii. 922, a. Zoster. 381, 1 , 

Zomomowr, 32, b. 

Ztm»n, 11. 64, a 
&wm t Mvmt, 11 549, a. 
t 9.10, a. Zmm iMeM, 849, b. 

Zttchatfoarl* M., 11. 1080, b. 


iaj^ ii8,h| «*'*$*? 


fs&£VU 

Mi, II. *17. b. 

.OfM, Si, b; IW, a, A, 


Zyria, 724, a. 


THE END. 
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